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PREFACE 


The idea of preparing a new Dictionary of the Bible on critical lines for the 
benefit of all serious students, both professional and lay, was prominent in the 
* r XI. of the many-sided scholar to whose beloved memory the 

Encyclopedia. volume is inscribed. It is more than twelve years since 

Prof, Robertson Smith began to take steps towards realising this 
idea. As an academical teacher he had from the first been fully aware of the 
importance of what is known as Biblical Encyclopaedia, and his own earliest 
contributions to the subject in the Encyclopcedia Britannica carry us as far back 
as to the year 1875. If for a very brief period certain untoward events arrested 
his activity in this direction, the loss of time was speedily made up, for seldom 
perhaps has there been a greater display of intellectual energy than is given in 
the series of biblical articles signed ‘ W. R. S.’ which appeared in the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica between 1875 and 1888. The reader who is interested in Bible 
study should not fail to examine the list, which includes among the longer articles 
Bible, Canticles, Chronicles, David, Hebrew Language, Hosea, Jeru- 
salem, Joel, Judges, Kings, Levites, Malachi, Messiah, Micah, Philis- 
tines, Priest, Prophet, Psalms, Sacrifice, Temple, Tithes, Zephaniah ; 
and among the shorter, Angel, Ark, Baal, Decalogue, Eli, Eve, Haggai, 
Lamentations, Melchizedek, Moloch, Nabat/Eans, Nahum, Nazarite, Nine- 
veh, Obadiah, Paradise, Ruth, Sabbath, Sadducees, Samuel, Tabernacle, 
Vow. 

Nor should the students of our day overlook the service which this far- 
seeing scholar and editor rendered to the nascent conception of an international 
biblical criticism by inviting the co-operation of foreign as well as Phiglish con- 
tributors. That names like those of Noldeke, Tiele, Wellhausen, Harnack, Schurer, 
Gutschmid, Geldner, appeared side by side with those of well-known and honoured 
British scholars in the list of contributors to the Encyclopcedia was a guarantee of 
freedom from dangerous eccentricity, of comprehensiveness of view, of thorough- 
ness and accuracy of investigation. 

Such a large amount of material illustrative of the Bible, marked by unity 
of aim and consistency of purpose, was thus brought together that the Encyclopce- 
dia Britannica became, inclusively, something not unlike an Encyclopcedia Biblica. 
The idea then occurred to the editor and his publishers to republish, for the 
guidance of students, all that might be found to have stood the test of time, the 
lacunae being filled up, and the whole brought up, as far as possible, to the high 
level of the most recent scholarship. It was not unnatural to wish for this ; but 
there were three main opposing considerations. In the first place, there were 
other important duties which made pressing demands on the time and energy of 
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the editor. Next, the growing maturity of his biblical scholarship made him less 
and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional conclusions. And lastly, such con- 
stant progress was being made by students in the power of assimilating critical 
results that it seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly revised and 
recast, should have a good chance of still more deeply influencing the student world. 

The waiting-time was filled up, so far as other occupations allowed, by 
pioneering researches in biblical archceology, some of the results of which are 
admirably summed up in that fruitful volume entitled 77 /r Religion of the Semites 
(1889). More and more, Robertson Smith, like other contemporary scholars, 
saw the necessity of revising old work on the basis of a more critical, and, in a 
certain sense, more philosophical treatment of details. First of all, archaeological 
details had their share — and it was bound to be a large share — of this scholar’s 
attention. Then came biblical geography — a subject which had been brought 
prominently into notice by the zeal of English explorers, but seemed to need the 
collaboration of English critics. A long visit to Palestine was planned for the 
direct investigation of details of biblical geography, and though this could not be 
carried out, not a little time was devoted to the examination of a few of the more 
perplexing geographical problems and of the solutions already proposed (see e,g,^ 
Aphek, below, col. 19 1 /.). This care for accuracy of detail as a necessary pre- 
liminary to a revision of theories is also the cause of our friend’s persistent refusal 
to sanction the republication of the masterly but inevitably pro\dsional article 
Bible in the Encyclopecdia Britatuiica, to which we shall return later. The reader 
will still better understand the motive of that refusal if he will compare what 
is said on the Psalter in that article (1875) with the statements in the first edition 
of TJie Old TestiiDicnt in the Jeveish CJiiircli{\%^o\ in the Encyclopcedia Brita?niica, 
article Psalms (1885), and in the second edition of The Old Testament in the 
Jezeish Chureh ( 1892). 

It is only just, however, to the true ‘begetter’ of this work to emphasise the 
fact that, though he felt the adequate realisation of his idea to be some way off, 
he lost no time in pondering and working out a variety of practical details — a 
task in which he was seconded by his assistant editor and intimate friend, Mr. 
J. S. Black. Many hours were given, as occasion offered, to the distribution of 
subjects and the preparation of minor articles. Some hundreds of these were 
drafted, and' many were the discussions that arose as to various difficult practi- 
cal points, which have not been without fruit for the present work. 

In September 1892, however, it became only too clear to Prof. Smith that 
he was suffering from a malady which might terminate fatally after no very dis- 
tant term. The last hope of active participation in his long-cherished scheme of 
a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh disappeared, when one of the present editors, 
who had no definite knowledge of Prof. Smith’s plan, communicated to this friend 
of many years’ standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary ought to be. 
and inquired whether he thought that such a project could be realised. Prof. 
Smith was still intellectually able to consider and pronounce upon these ideas, 
and gladly recognised their close affinity to his own. Unwilling that all the 
labour already bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Prof. Cheyne to take up the work which he himself was compelled 
to drop, in conjunction with the older and more intimate friend already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names on the title-page. The work is undertaken by the 
editors as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of a command. 
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Such is the history of the genesis of the Eiicyclopccdia Biblical which is the 
result primarily of a fusion of two distinct but similar plans — a fusion desired by 

Princi les of the Smith himself, as the only remaining means of 

Encyclopsedia realising adequately his own fundamental ideas. With regard to 
details, he left the editors entirely free, not from decline of physical 
strength, but from a well-grounded confidence that religion and the Bible were 
not less dear to them than to himself, and that they fully shared his own uncom- 
promisingly progressive spirit. The Bible Dictionary which he contemplated was 
no mere collection of useful miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible, 
as illuminated by criticism — a criticism which identifies the cause of religion 
with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the historical and archeo- 
logical setting of religion, loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, 
the flashing forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, 
under local and temporal conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most 
adverse. The importance of the newer view of the Bible to the Christian com- 
munity, and the fundamental principles of the newer biblical criticism, have been 
so ably and so persuasively set forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in his Lectures 
that his fellow-workers may be dispensed from repeating here what he has said so 
well already. * There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.’ Let us 
assume, then, that the readers of this Encyclopcedia, whatever be their grade of 
knowledge or sphere of work, are willing to make an effort to take this widely 
extended land in possession. 

Every year, in fact, expands the narrow horizons which not so long ago 
limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar. It is time, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith thought, to help students to realise this, and to bring the standard books on 
which they rely more up to date. It may seem hopeless to attempt this with an 
alphabetically arranged encyclopaedia, which necessarily involves the treatment 
of subjects in an isolated way. By an elaborate system of cross references, 
however, and by interspersing a considerable number of comprehensive articles 
(such as, in Part L, Apocalyptic Literatcre, Cainttes, Dragon), it has 
been sought to avoid the danger of treating minute details without regard to 
their wider bearings. Many of the minor articles, too, have been so constructed 
as to suggest the relation of the details to the larger wholes. Altogether the 
minor articles have, one ventures to hope, brought many direct gains to biblical 
study. Often the received view of the subject of a ‘ minor article ’ proved to be 
extremely doubtful, and a better view suggested itself. Every endeavour has 
been used to put this view forward in a brief and yet convincing manner, without 
occupying too much space and becoming too academic in style. The more com- 
prehensive articles may here and there be found to clash with the shorter articles. 
Efforts, however, have been made to mitigate this by editorial notes in both 


classes of articles. 

It will also doubtless be found that on large questions different writers have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympathies of the 
editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly known as 'advanced ’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such criticism, in the hands of a 
resourceful scholar, takes account of facts, both literary and archaeological, which 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. They 
have no desire, however, to ‘ boycott ’ moderate criticism, when applied by a critic 
who, either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has something original 
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to say. An ‘ advanced ’ critic cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his 
more ‘ moderate ’ colleague, for probably he himself held not very long ago 
views resembling those which the ‘ moderate ’ critic holds now, and the latter 
may find his precautionary tests end in his adopting, as nearer approximations 
to truth, views that now seem to him difficult. Prof. Robertson Smith’s views of 
ten years ago, or more, may, at the present day, appear to be * moderate ’ criti- 
cism ; but when he formulated them he was in the vanguard of critics, and 
there is no reason to think that, if he had lived, and devoted much of his time 
to biblical criticism, his ardour would have waned, and his precedence passed to 
others. 

There are, no doubt, some critical theories which could not consistently have 
been represented in the present work ; and that, it may be remarked, suggests 
one of the reasons why Prof. Robertson Smith’s early Encyclopcedia Britannica 
article, Bible, could not have been republished, even by himself. When he wrote 
it he was still not absolutely sure about the chronological place of P (Priestly 
Code). He was also still under the influence of the traditional view as to the 
barrenness and unoriginality of the whole post-exilic period. Nor had he faced 
the question of the post-exilic redaction of the prophetic writings. The funda- 
mental principles of biblical criticism, however, are assumed throughout that fine 
article, though for a statement of these we must turn to a more mature production 
of his pen. See, for example. The Old Testament in the Jewish ChnrcE‘\ pp. i6 
ff, (cp 1st ed. pp. 2\ jf.)y and notice especially the following paragraph on p. 17 : — 

^ Ancient books coming down to us from a period many centuries before the invention of 
printing have necessarily undergone many vicissitudes. Some of them are preserved only in 
imperfect copies made by an ig?iorant scribe of the dark ages. Others have been disfigured by 
editorSy who mixed up foreign matter 7inth the original text. Ve?y often a/i important book 
fell altogether out of sight for a long time^ and udien it came to light again all knojoledge of its 
origin 7 aas gone ; for old books did not generally have title-pages and prefaces. And, 7cdien 
such a nameless roll 7uas again brought into notice, some half -informed reader or transcriber 
7vas not unlikely to give it a ne7v title of his 07un devising, 7idiieh 7uas handed do7un thereafter 
as if it had been original. Or again, the true meaning and purpose of a book often became 
obscure in the lapse of centuries, and led to false intcfpretations. Once more, antiquity has 
handed do7on to us many 7vri tings 70 Inch are sheer forgeries, like some of the Apocryphal books, 
or the Sibylline oracles, or those famous Epistles of Phalaris, 7ohich fo^uned the subject of 
Bentley's great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic must destroy the ?'eceived 
view, in order to establish the truth. He must revie70 doubtful titles, purge out interpolations, 
expose forgeries ; but he does so only to manifest the truth, and exhibit the genuine re?nains of 
antiquity in their real character. A book that is really old and 7'cally valuable has 7iothing to 
fear from the critic, 7uhose labours can only put its 7Uorth in a clearer light, atid establish its 
authority on a surer basis.' 

The freedom which Prof. Robertson Smith generously left to his successors 
has, with much reluctance, yet without hesitation, on the part of the editors, been 
exercised in dealing with the articles which he wrote for the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica, The editors are well assured that he would have approved their 
conduct in this respect. I^ew scholars, indeed, would refrain from rewriting, to a 
large extent, the critical articles which they had produced some years previously ; 
and this, indeed, is what has been done by several contributors who wrote biblical 
articles for the former Encyclopcedia. The procedure of those who have revised 
our friend’s articles has in fact been as gentle and considerate as possible. Where 
these articles seemed to have been destined by himself for some degree of per- 
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manence, they have been retained, and carefidly revised and brought up to date. 
Some condensation has sometimes been found necessary. The original articles 
were written for a public very imperfectfy imbued with critical principles, whereas 
now, thanks to his own works and to those of other progressive scholars, Bible 
students are much more prepared than formerly to benefit by advanced teaching. 
There is also a certain amount of new material from Prof. Smith’s pen (in two or 
three cases consisting of quotations from the MS of the second and third courses 
of Burnett Lectures), but much less, unfortunately, than had been expected. 

Freedom has also been used in taking some fresh departures, especially in 
two directions — viz., in that of textual criticism of the Old Testament, and in that 
of biblical archaeology. The object of the editors has been, with the assistance 
of their contributors, not only to bring the work up to the level of the best 
published writings, but, wherever possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond 
the point hitherto reached in print. Without the constant necessity of investi- 
gating the details of the text of the Old Testament, it would be hard for any one 
to realise the precarious character of many details of the current biblical archae- 
ology, geography, and natural history, and even of some not unimportant points 
in the current Old Testament theology. Entirely new methods have not indeed 
been applied ; but the methods already known have perhaps been applied with 
somewhat more consistency than before. With regard to archaeology, such a 
claim can be advanced only to a slight extent. More progress perhaps has been 
made of late years in the field of critical archaeology than in that of textual criti- 
cism. All, therefore, that was generally necessary was to make a strong effort 
to keep abreast of recent archaeological research both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament study. 

The fulness of detail with which the data of the Versions have been given 
may provoke some comment. Experience has been the guide of the editors, and 
they believe that, though in the future it will be possible to give the.se data in a 
more correct, more critical, and more condensed form, the student is best served 
at present by being supplied as fully as possible with the available material. It 
may also be doubted by some whether there is not too much philology. Here, 
again, experience has directed the course to be pursued. In the present transi- 
tional stage of lexicography, it would have been undesirable to rest content with 
simply referring to the valuable new lexicons which are now appearing, or have 
already appeared. 

With regard to biblical theology, the editors are not without hope that they 
have helped to pave the way for a more satisfactory treatment of that important 
subject which is rapidly becoming the history of the movement of religious life and 
thought within the Jewish and the Christian church (the phrase may be inaccurate, 
but is convenient). Systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day ; it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded 
as a storehouse of more or less competing systems of abstract thought. Unfor- 
tunately the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means 
as far advanced as that of the Old Testament. At no very distant date a real 
history of the movement of religious life and thought in the earlier period may 
be possible. For such a history for the later period we shall have to wait longer, 
if we may infer anything from the doubtless inevitable defects of the best existing 
handbook of New Testament theology, that of the able veteran critic, H. J. Holtz- 
mann. The editors of the present work are keenly interested in the subject at 
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present called ‘Biblical Theology’ ; but, instead of attempting what is at present 
impossible, they have thought it better to leave some deficiencies which future 
editors will ])robabIy find it not difficult to supply. They cannot, however, con- 
clude this section without a hearty attestation of the ever-increasing love for the 
Scriptures which critical and historical study, when pursued in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sense, appears to them to produce. The minutest details of biblical 
research assume a brightness not their own when viewed in the light of the great 
truths in which the movement of biblical religion culminates. May the reader find 
cause to agree with them ! This would certainly have been the prayerful aspira- 
tion of the beloved and lamented scholar who originated this Eiicyclopcedia. 

To the contributors of signed articles, and to those who have revised and 
brought up to date the articles of Prof. Robertson Smith and other deceased 
scholars, it may seem almost superfluous to render thanks for the 
help they have so generously given. It constitutes a fresh bond 
between scholars of different countries and religious communions 
which is surely of happiest augury. But the special services of the various mem- 
bers of the editorial .staff require specific acknowledgment, which the editors have 
much pleasure in making. Mr. Hope W. Hogg became a contributor to the 
Encyclopcedia Biblica in 1894, and in 1895 became a regular member of the edito- 
rial staff. To his zeal, energy, and scholarship the work has been greatly indebted 
in every direction. Mr. Stanley A. Cook joined the staff in 1896, and not only 
has contributed various signed articles, which to the editors appear to give promise 
of fine work in the future, but also has had a large share in many of those that are 
of composite authorship and unsigned. Mr. Maurice A. Canney joined the staff 
in 1898; he also has contributed signed articles, and has been eminently helpful 
in every way, especially in the reading of the proofs. Finally, the editors desire 
to acknowledge their very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M. A., 
editor of the Ccvicordaiicc to tJic Siptiiagint, who j^laced his unrivalled experience 
at their disposal by controlling all the proofs at a certain stage with special 
reference to the LXX readings. 

T. K. Cheyne. 

J. Sutherland Black. 

'loth Scptcuiber 1899. 
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If in what was written more than three years ago by way of preface to the 
Encyclopcedia Biblica any modification were to be thought desirable, it would 
chiefly perhaps be in the sentences devoted to the immediate prospects of 
Biblical Theology. It is becoming more and more obvious that the yearly 
advancing study of the apocryphal and apocalyptic Jewish literature is destined 
to have considerable effect within the near future on the treatment of the 
religious ideas of both parts of our Bible. Nor can we doubt that the progress 
now being made in the investigation of the early Christian literature will also 
turn to the advantage of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament. It is on 
this ground that the editors have ventured to include in Vols. III. and IV. 
a number of introductory and descriptive articles connected with this new 
subject. To meet a possible objection, it may perhaps be added that the 

researches into the original text of the Old Testament with which the name of 
one of the editors is specially connected are by no means necessarily unfavour- 
able to the study of Old Testament Theology. For even if the religious contents 
of parts of the Old Testament in their original form should turn out to be 
somewhat less rich and varied than is agreeable to traditional ideas, yet the text 
in its present form, even if not the original, has an independent right of existence, 
and the interpretation put upon this text by Jewish and early Christian students 
deserves the most respectful attention. The Old Testament was surely not a 
dead book to the Jews of the great post-exilic age, but was full of light, and 
susceptible of the most varied and edifying adaptations. At the same time, the 
historical student may justly cherish the hope that by the researches into the 
underlying text of precious passages in psalms and prophecies (not to add, 
narratives) which have just now been referred to, the course of historical develop- 
ment may become more comprehensible than it has hitherto been, while those 
who have the best of all enthusiasms — the enthusiasm for religion — will be 
stirred up to more and more admiration of the wonderful dealings of God in the 
religious training of that Israel within Israel to which the Christian church is 
under perpetual obligations. The Editors would also take this opportunity 

of expressing a natural regret that the discovery of the ‘ oldest code of laws in 
the world,’ that promulgated by Hammurabi king of Babylon (2285-2242 B.C.), 
and disinterred in Dec. 1901— Jan. 1902 by M. J. de Morgan on the site of 
the ancient Susa, was not made a year or two earlier. This code is the most 
valuable single contribution of recent years to that study of ancient Semitic laws 
and usages with which the name of Robertson Smith is specially connected, 
and will not only throw fresh light on the legal codes of the Israelites, but 
also give a fresh impetus to the critical study of the Hebrew origines. On all 
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accounts they are sorry not to have been able to make this new find helpful to 
the readers of the Encyclopc^dia, 

To attempt any discussion of the criticisms, whether favourable or adverse, 
which have been made upon the methods employed or results set forth in the 
Encyclopccdia would manifestly be out of place here. Other opportunities will 
occur ; and time, too, will doubtless exercise its mellowing and reconciling 
influence. It may even be hoped that the confusing practice of denominating 
some critics super-naturalistic, others naturalistic, some critics sober and safe, 
others extravagant and unsafe, may soon pass away in the light of a fuller com- 
prehension of the meaning of critical results, the complexity of critical problems, 
and the variety of legitimate and necessary critical methods. There are 

some other things of a more general nature which the editors would fain say in 
all simplicity and earnestness, but they prefer to ask leave to quote a passage 
from Dr. Hort’s Introduction to the now famous edition of the New Testament 
by himself and Bishop Westcott, with the spirit of which they are in deepest 
sympathy, and the expressions of which, especially in the closing sentences, they 
can heartily adopt as their own. 

* It only remains to express an earliest hope that whatever labour we have been allozoed to 
contribute iozvards the ascertainment of the truth of the letter may also be allozvedy in zoays 
which must for the most part be invisible to ourselveSy to contribute tozaards strengtheningy 
correctingy and extending human apprehension of the larger truth of the spirit. Others 
assuredly in due time will prosecute the task with better resources of knozvledge and skilly and 
amend the faults and defects of our processes and results. To be faithful to such light as could 
be enjoyed in our ozvn day zvas the utmost that zve could desire. How far zve have fallen short 
of this standard y zve are zvell azvare : yet zve are bold to say that none of the shortcomings are 
due to lack of anxious and zvatchful sincerity. An implicit confidence in all truthy a keen sense 
of its variety y and a deliberate dread of shutting out tiuih as yet unknozvn are no security 
against some of the zvandering lights that arc apt to beguile a critic ; bitty in so far as they are 
obeyed, they at least quench every inclination to guide criticism into delivering such testimony as 
may be to the supposed advantage of truth already inherited or acquired. Critics of the Bibhy 
if they have been taught by the BiblCy are unable to forget that the duty of guileless zvorkman- 
ship is never superseded by any other? 


In conclusion, the Editors desire anew to express their gratitude for the in- 
valuable services of the members of the editorial staff — Messrs. Hogg, Cook, and 
Canney — which have been continued with unabated zeal to the termination of 
the work ; as also, their great indebtedness to Dr. Redpath for having read the 
proofs with a special reference to the readings of the LXX. In connection with 
the maps their thanks are due not only to the authors of various articles to which 
these relate, but also to Prof ]\Iax Muller, particularly for help in the preparation 
of the map of Syria according to the Egyptian monuments, to Col. Billerbeck for 
two maps of Syria according to cuneiform documents, and in a very special 
degree to Mr. (now Prof) Hogg, who has throughout superintended the whole 
map-work in the Encyclopcediay including the indexing. 

T. K. C. 

J. S. B. 

'lyth Marchy 1903 . 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS 


The labour that has been bestowed on even minor matters in the preparation of this Encydopcrdm 
seemed to be warranted by the hope that it might be found useful as a students’ handbook. Its 
convenient use will be facilitated by attention to the principles that have been adopted in regard to 
the following matters. 

1. Classes of Articles. — The following note.s will give a general idea what the reader may 
expect to find and where to look for it : — 

1. Proper Names. — Every proper name in the Old and the New Testament canons and the 
OT Apocrypha (Authorised Version or Revised Version, text or margin) is represented by an 
article-heading in Clarendon type, the substantive article being usually given under the name as 
found in the AV text. The printing of Adoraiiiu on the same line as Adora (col. 71), and 
Adullamite.) three lines below Adullam (col. 73), in bold black type, are examples of a means of 
saving space. 

ii. Books. — Every book in the OT and the NT canons and the OT Apocrypha is discussed 
in a special article — e.g..^ Acts, Chronicles, Deuteronomy. The ^ Song of Solomon’ is dealt with 
under the title Canticles, and the last book in the NT under Apocalypse. 

iii. General Articles. — With the view, amongst other things, of securing the greatest pos- 
sible brevity, many matters have been treated in general articles, the minor headings being dealt 
with concisely by the help of cross-references. Such general articles are: Abi (Names with), 
Agriculture, Apocalyptic Literature, Apocrypha, Army, Bakemeats, Birds, Bread, 
Cainites, Canon, Cattle, Chariot, Chronology, City; Clean and Unclean, Holy and 
Profane; Colours, Conduits and Reservoirs, Cooking and Cooking Utensils. Cuttings 
OF the Flesh, Dispersion, Divination, Dress. 

iv. Other Subjects. — The following are examples of other important headings: — Adam and 
Eve, Angel, Antichrist, Asherah, Azazel, Babel (Tower of). Behemoth and Leviathan, 
Blessings and Cursings, Calf (Golden), Cherub, Christian (Name of). Circumcision, 
Community of C^oods, Council of Jerusale.m, Covenant, Creation. Dance. Decalogue, 
Deluge, Demons, Dragon. 

V. Things. — The Encyclopcedia Biblica is professedly a dictionary of things, not words, and 
a great effort has been made to adhere rigidly to this principle. Even where at first sight the rule 
seems to have been neglected, it will generally be found that this is not really the case. The 
only way to tell the English reader what has to be told about {e.g.) Chains is to distinguish the 
various things that are called, or should have been called, ‘ chain ^ in the English Version, and 
refer him to the articles where they are dealt with. 

vi. Mere Cross-references (see above, 1, i. ; and below, 2)* 

2, Method of Cross-References. — A very great deal of care has been bestowed on the 
cross-references, because only by their systematic use could the necessary matter be adequately 
dealt with within the limits of one volume. These references have made possible a conciseness 
that is not attained at the expense of incompleteness, repetition of the same matter under diflfeient 
headings being reduced to a minimum. For this reason the articles have been piepared, not in 
alphabetical order, but simultaneously in all parts of the alphabet, being theieafter Moiked up 
together constantly and kept up to date. The student may be assured, therefore, that the cross- 
references have not been inserted at random ; they have always been v'erified. If any should be 
found to be unwarranted (no such is known), it must be because it has been found necessar\. after 
the reference was made, to remove something from the article named to another article. Th© 
removed matter will no doubt be represented by a cross-reference. 

The method of reference employed is as follows : — 

i. Identification of Article, {a) Long Names. -Ho save space long headings have been 
curtailed in citations — Apocalyptic Literature is cited as Apocalyptic. 
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(d) Synonymous Articles, — Persons or places of the same name are ranged as i, 2, 3, etc. 
(Arabic numerals), under a common heading and cited accordingly. In other cases (and even in 
the former case when, as in Adxah in col. 67, one English spelling represents different Hebrew 
spellings), the articles usually have separate headings, in which case they are cited as i., ii., iii., etc. 
(Roman numerals), although they are not so marked. Usually geographical articles precede bio- 
graphical, and persons precede books. Thus Samuel i., 2 is the second person called Samuel; 
Samuel ii. is the article Samuel, Books of. If a wrong number should be found the explanation 
will be not that it was not verified, but that the article referred to is one of a very small number in 
which the original order of synonymous articles had to be changed : the precautions always taken in 
such circumstances must have failed in this case. Thus the Bered referred to in the article Alusii 
is now Bered i., 1, not, as is stated in the earlier impressions, Bered ii., i, 

ii. /udication of Place in Ariicle Cited, — Articles of any length are divided into numbered 
sections (§§ i, 2, etc.) indicated by insets eontaining a descriptive word or phrase. As con- 
venience of reference is the great aim, the descriptive phrases are limited to, at most, three or 
four words, and the sections are numbered consecutively. Logical subordination of sections, 
therefore, cannot appear. Divisions larger than sections are sometimes indicated in the text by 
I., II., etc., and subdivisions of sections by letters and numbers (^, c\ a, /i^, y; i., ii., iii.). 
References like (Ben’jamix, § 9, ii. are freely used. Most of the large articles Apocalyptic 
Literature, Chronology) have prefixed to them a table of contents. 

iii. Manner of Citation. — The commonest method is (see David, § ii, [c] ii.). Ezra (g,v., 
ii. § 9) means the article Ezra-Nehemiah, Book of, § 9. Sometimes, however, the capitals or 
the g. 7 ^. may be dispensed with. Chains printed in small capitals in the middle of an article 
would mean that there is an article on that term, but that it hardly merits g. 7 /. from the present 
point of view. In articles (generally on RV names) that are mere cross-references g. 7 K is generalh" 
omitted; so, e.g., in Abadias in col. 3. 

3 . Typographical Devices, i- Size of Type. — (a) Letters. — Two sizes of type are used, 
and considerable care has been devoted to the distribution of the small-type passages. Usually 
the general meaning of an article can be caught by reading simply the large-type parts. The 
small-type passages generally contain such things as proofs of statements, objections, more techni- 
cal details. In these passages, and in footnotes and parentheses, abbreviations (see below, p. 
xviii //'.), which are avoided as much as possible elsewhere, are purposely used, {b) Numbers . — 
Two sizes of Arabic numerals are used. (Note that the smallest 6 and 8 are a different shape from 
the next larger (5 and 8.) In making references, when only the volume is given, it is usually cited 
by a Roman number. Pages are cited by Arabic numbers except where (as is often the case) 
pages of a preface are marked with Roman numbers. When numbers of two ranks are required, 
two sizes of Arabic numbers (5 5) are used whether the reference be to book and chapter, volume 
and page, or section and line. If three ranks are needed, Roman numbers are prefixed (v. 5 5). 

ii. Italics. — Italic type is much used in citing foreign words. In geographical articles, as a 
rule, the printing of a modern place-name in italics indicates that the writer of the article identifies 
it with the place under discussion. For the significance of the different kinds of type in the map 
of Assyria see the explanations at the foot of the map. On the two kinds of Greek type see 
below. 4 ii- (^)- On the Greek MS D as distinguished from D, see below, 4 ii- d. 

iii. Small Capitals. — Small Roman capitals are used in two ways : (i) in giving the equiva- 
lent in RV for the name in AV, or vice versa., and (2) in giving a cross-reference (see above, 2 iii-)- 
On the use of small italic capitals see below, 4 ii. b. 

iv. Symbols. — (a) Index Figures. — In ‘almost always® clear,’ the 6 indicates footnote 6. 

In ‘ lntrod.^®> ’the 6 means sixth edition. On the 2 in • D^, ’ etc. see below, p. xviii.^. 

(f) Asterisk. — B* means the original scribe of codex B. If the Egyptian dobet were printed 
*dobet the * would mark the word as hypothetical in form (e.g.. uncertain vocalisation), v. means 
7'. 5 (partly). 

(c) Dagi^er. — A dagger f is used to indicate that all the passages where a word occurs are 

cited. The context must decide whether the English word or the original is meant. 

(d) Sign of Equality. — ‘ Aalar, i Esd. 5 36 AV = Ezra 2 59 Immer, i.,’ means that the two 
/erses quoted are recensions of the same original, and that what is called Aalar in the one is 
called Immer in the other, as will be e.xplained in the first of the articles entitled Lm.mer. 

(e) Sign of Parallelism. — || is the adjective corresponding to the verb =. Thus : ‘Aalar of 
I Esd. 5 36 AV appears as Immer in || Ezra 2 59.’ || also denotes Hebrew ‘parallelism.’ See, e.g.. 
Clean and Unclean, § i (3). 

(/') Other devices. — ’99 means 1899. i Ch. 6 81 [66] means that verse 81 in the English 
version represents that numbered 66 in Hebrew texts, -y/ is used to indicate the ‘root’ of a 
word. 
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V. Punctuation, — Ks, a rule commas are not used between citations, thus : 2 K. (> 21 25 Is. 21 7. 
Commas are omitted and semicolons or colons inserted whenever ambiguity seems thus to be 
avoided— the father Achbor [i] is called ‘ Father of Baal-hanan [i] king of Edom,’ and the 
son Baal-hanan [1] is called ‘ben Achbor [i] ; one of the kings of Edom.’ 

4. Text-Critical Apparatus. — As all sound investigation must be based, not on the ancient 
texts as they lie before the student, but on what he believes to be the nearest approach he can make 
to their original reading, the soundness of every text is weighed, and if need be, discussed, before 
it is used in the Encyclopcedia Biblica, 

i. Traditional Original Text. — In quoting the traditional Hebrew text the editions of Baer 
and of Ginsburg have been relied on as a rule ; similarly in the case of the New Testament, the 
texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort. 

ii. Evidence of Versio?is, — i:\\^ Vulgate (ed. Heyse-Tischendorf ), the Syriac (ed. Lee, and 
London Polyglott ; for the Apocrypha, Lagarde and the minor Greek versions (Field, Hexapla ; 
Hatch-Redpath, Concordance) have been quoted quite freely ; the testimony of the Septuagint has 
been attended to on every point. 

In exceptional cases ‘Holmes and Parsons’ has been consulted; ordinarily Swete’s manual 
edition (including the variants) and Lagarde's Pars Prior have been considered sufficient. In 
general (for the main exception see next paragraph) only variations of some positive interest or im- 
portance have been referred to. Almost invariably a quotation from the LXX is followed by sym- 
bols indicating the authorities cited (thus mot [BAL]). This does not necessarily imply that in 
some other MS or MSS a different reading is found; it is simply a guarantee that Swete’s digest of 
readings and Lagarde have both been consulted. The formula [BAL], or standing alone 

means that the editors found no variant in Swete or Lagarde to report. In the parts, therefore, 
where Swete cites or other MSS as well as BA, BAL includes them unless the context indicates 
otherwise. When BAL stands alone the meaning is everywhere the same ; it is a summary report 
of agreement in Swete and Lagarde. 

Proper names have been felt to demand special treatment ; the aim has been to give under 
each name the readings of Lagarde and all the variants of B^A as cited in Swete. The com- 
monest, or a common, form for each witness is given at the head of the article^ and this is followed 
at once or in the course of the article by such variants as there are. Where all the passages con- 
taining a given name are cited in the article, the apparatus of Greek readings (as in Swete and 
Lagarde) may be considered absolutely complete. In other cases, completeness, though aimed at, 
has not been found possible. 

The distinction between declinable and indeclinable forms has generally been observed ; but 
different cases of the same declinable form have not as a rule (never in the case of common nouns) 
been taken note of. Where part of one name has been joined in the LXX to the preceding or suc- 
ceeding name, the intruding letters have usually been given in square brackets, though in some very 
obvious cases they may have been ignored. 

When MSS differ only in some giving t and others giving et this is indicated concisely thus : 
^a/3cta [B], a^ta [AL],’ becomes ‘a/?[c]ta [BAL].’ Similarly, -t., -tt. becomes -[t]t. 

Much care has been bestowed on the readings, and every effort has been made to secure the 
highest attainable accuracy. Naturally the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septnagint has 
been freely used. As has been already stated, however (p. xii), the Encyclopcedia Biblica has also 
had the benefit of Dr. Redpath's personal help. Unfortunately, misprints and other inaccuracies — 
inaccuracies sometimes appearing for the first time after the last proof reading — are especially liable 
to occur in a work of this kind. Corrections of errors, however minute, addressed to the publishers, 
will always be gratefully received. 

Some typographical details require to be explained : — 

{a) In giving proper names, initial capitals, breathings, and accents are dispensed with; they 
were unknown in the oldest MSS (cp Swete, vol. i p. xiii 2). 

(b) The Greek readings at the head of an article are given in uncials, and the Vulgate read- 
ings in small italic capitals ; elsewhere ordinary type is used. 

(c) The first Greek reading is given in full ; all others are abbreviated as much as possible. 
Letters suppressed at the beginning of a word are represented by a dash, letters at the end by a 
period. In every case the abbreviated form is to be completed by reference to the Greek form 
immediately preceding, whether that is given in full or not. Thus, e.g.y ^ a/SeXcraTTa/x, yS. . . . TTt/x, 
-TTctv, /SeXcra’^ means ^ ayScXcrarra/x, ^cXo-arrt/x, /^cXcraTTctv, /^eXcra.’ That is to say, the 
abbreviated form repeats a letter (or if necessary more) of the form preceding. Two exceptions 
are sometimes made. The dash sometimes represents the whole of the preceding form — e.g., in 


1 ‘ $€\<ra.* with a period, as it stood in early impressions of the art. Abel-shittim, would mean ^tXa-arreiv. 
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cases like a^ta, -9 — and one letter has sometimes been simply substituted for another; e,g.. v for 
/X in -V. These exceptions can hardly lead to ambiguity. 

(r/) The following are the symbols most frequently quoted from Swete's digest with their 


meaning : — 

* = original scribe. 

1 = his own corrcclions. 

a, b, c — olhcr correctors. 

* ab = first corrector confirmed by second, 
a? b? = a or b. 
a? b = \)^ jierhaps also a. 
a{vicl) = prob. a. 

a vid = a, if it be a doua fide correction at all. 


D — testimony of the Grabc-Owen collation of D 
before D was partly destroyed (see Sweie, 
vol. I p. xxiv), 

Z)sil = readings inferred from the collation e silefiiio, 

= a corrector of it belonging to the 7th cent. (Sw., 
vol. 2 p. viii ; ep vol. i ]). xxi). 
b = corrector of or S sec Sw., vol. 2 p. viii. 
e = corrector of or X*; see Sw., vol. i p. xxi. 

= B as in Vereellone and Cozza’s facsimile ed. 


{e) The following are the MSS most commonly cited: 


X Sinaiiicus (cp Swete, vol. i p. xx). I 

A Alexandriniis (Swete, vol. i p. xxii). I 

B Vaticanus (Swete, vol. i p. xvii). 

C Cod. Ephraemi Syri rescriptiis Parisiensis 
(Swete, vol. 2 p. xiii). 

D Cod. Cottonianus Geneseos (Swete, vol. i p. 
xxiii). 

E Cod, Bodleianus Geneseos (Sw., vol. i p, xxvi). 1 


F Cod. Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. i p. x.xvi). 

87 Cod. Chisianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. xii). 

Syr. Cod, Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. 3 
p. xiii). 

V Cod. Venetus (= 23, Parsons; Swete, vol. 3 p. xiv). 
Q Cod. Marehalianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. vii). 
r Cod. reseriptus Cr}q)toferratensis (Swete, vol. 3 
p. ix/). 


5. Proper Name Articles. — Proper name articles usually begin thus. The name is followed 

by a parenthesis giving (i) the original; (2) when necessary, the number of the section in the 
general article Names where the name in question is discussed or cited ; (3) a note on the ety- 
mology or meaning of the (personal) name with citation of similar names ; (4) the readings of 
the versions (see above, 4 ii-)- example Aaron. The Hebrew 'ben' (‘b.‘), ‘son 

of,' ‘ b'ne,' ‘sons of' is often used, partly for brevity and to avoid certain ambiguities (see 
above, 3 v.) and partly because of its indefinite meaning. 

6. Geographical Articles. — The interpretation of place-names is discussed in the article 
Names. The maps that are issued with Volume 1 , are the district of Damascus, the environs of 
Babylon, tind ‘ Syria, A.s.syria, and Babylonia' (between cols. 352 and 353). The last-mentioned 
is mainly designed to illustrate the non-Palestinian geography of the Old Testament, It is made 
use of to show the position of places outside of Palestine mentioned in Volume I. which happen to 
fall within its bounds. 

In all maps biblical names are assigned to sites only when the article discussing the question 
regards the identification as extremely probable (the degree of probability must be learned from the 
article). 

The following geographical terms are used in the senses indicated : — 


Der, deir, ‘ monaslery.’ 

' pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 
fiebel ( }.), ' mountain.’ 

Kefir, Kafir, ‘ village.' 

Khan, ‘ caravanserai.' 


Khirbet-{Kh ^,'' of — .’ 

Nahr (N.), ‘ river.’ 

Tell, ‘ mound ' (often containing ruins). 

U’ddi (\V.), ‘valley,’ ‘torrent-course.’ 

Uell, u'ely, ‘ Mohammedan saint,’ ' saint’s tomb.’ 


7. Transliteration, etc. — Whilst the Encyclopcedia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other 
words, and the transliteration of words in Semitic languages. In certain cases transliteration also 
saves space. No effort has been made at uniformity for its own sake. Intelligibility has been 
thought sufficient. When pronunciation is indicated — eg.^ Behemoth, Leviathan — what is meant 
is that the resulting form is the nearest that we can come to the original as represented by the 
traditional Hebrew, so long as we adhere to the English spelling. 

In the case of proper names that have become in some degree naturalised in an incorrect form, 
that form has been preserved: eg.^ Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser. Where there is an alternative, 
naturally the closer to the original is selected: therefore Nebuchadrezzar (with r as in Ezek., etc.), 
Nazirite. Where there is no naturalised form names are given in exact transliteration — eg.. 
Asur-res-isi. In the case of Assyrian names, hyphens are used to separate the component parts, 
which begin with a capital when they are divine names — eg.y Puzur-Asur; but Asur-dan. 

In the case of modern (Arabic) place-names the spelling of the author whose description has 
been most used has generally been retained, except when it would have been misleading to the 
student. The diacritical marks have been checked or added after verification in some Arabic 
source or list. 
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On the Assyrian alphabet see Babylonia, § 6, and on the Egyptian, Egypt, § 12. One 
point remains to be explained, after which it will suffice to set forth the schemes of transliteration 
in tabular form. The Hebrew h (n) represents philologically the Arabic h and h, which are 
absolutely distinct sounds. The Hebrew spoken language very likely marked the distinction. 
As the written language, however, ignores it. n is always transliterated h. The Assyrian guttural 
transliterated with an h, on the other hand, oftenest represents the Arabic h, and is therefore 
always transliterated h (in Muss.-Arn. D/ct., a; for ;^), never h. There is no h in transliterated 
Assyrian; for the written language did not distinguish the Arabic h from the Arabic h, g. or *, 
representing them all indifferently by*, which accordingly does not, in transliterated Assyrian, 
mean simply S but indifferently or n or h or V or g. Hence, Nabu-nahid is simply one 
interpretation of Nabu-na'id. Egyptian, lastly, requires not only h, h, and h, like Arabic, but also a 
fourth symbol h (see Egypt, § 12, note). 


TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW (AND ARABIC) CONSONANTS 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 


> 

1 

p- 


1 

z 

) 1 ^ 


' bh (b) 


b 

n 

h 

C ^ l> 


g 

C 

hi 



t ' 

- 

: gh (g) 




t 

is t 


d 


d 




- 

dh (d) 




y 

>■ 

-I 

h 


h 


k 

d k 





2 

kh (k) 


1 

W, V 


w, u 





E.xtra Arabic Consonants : 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. | 


1 

J ! 

1 


s 


s 

2 

m 

r ' 

111 

P 

k(q) 


k 

: 

n 


n 


r 

; 

r 

2 

s 

(j" 

s 

t* 

s 





c 

, 


sh, s 


sh, s 

1 " 


C 


n 

t 


t 1 



t 

g 


th (t) 



Si 

P 







£ 

ph 


f 




1 


1, L ; <^h, d ; d ; z. 


VOWELS 

‘ long ' * short ’ very short almost a glide 

Heb. aeloii aeiou a c 6 or ^ ^ o ^ or ^ or * 

Ar. a I u a (e) i (e) u (o) 

Ar. diphthongs; ai, ay, ei, ey, e; aw, au, 0 . 

8. Signatures. — Parts of articles as well as whole articles bear the signature of the author or 
authors, the exact share contributed by each writer being indicated, where possible, at the end thus ; 
A. B. §§ 1-5 ; c. D. §§ 6-10. When the signature would be too complex, and in a majority of the 
Mninor articles’ even otherwise, no attempt has been made to assign a definite authorship and 
the articles rest on the editorial responsibility. When in such an article there occurs a suggestion 
that seems to need a signature, its author's initials are appended to the whole article. A key to the 
signatures will be found on p. xxvii. 


H. w. H. 


ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 i. [^]) of the Encyclopedia, The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nil., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., IIos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zecli., Mai. ; i Esd., 4 Esd. {i.e., 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (/.t’.. Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc. ; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor.. Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached : thus 
OTJO~^ — T/ie Old I'esianteni in the Jewish Chiirch„ 2nd edition (exceptions \ see 

below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes ; for those under the line see 
below under D^, Ej, Jj, I\>. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested tliat this work be referred to as the Encyclopedia Biblicay and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus : Ency, Bib, or EBi. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections (§§) ; or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Ahubv\ 


Acad, 


AE . 
AllT 


A/t[test']. Unt. . 
Anicr. Jo tint, of 
Phil, 

A\^}ner.'\JJurn.'\ 


Abuhvalid, the Jewish grammarian 
(b. circa 990J, author of Book of 
KooPy etc. 

The Academy: A Weekly Re^icio 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 
London, ’69 Jf, 

See A OF, 

Ancient Helrciv Tradition, See 
Hommel. 

See Winckler. 

American Journal of Philology, 

'So# 

American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures (continu- 


Am. 'Fab. . 
Ant. . 

AOF 

Apocr, A need. 


Aq. . 


Ar. . 

Aram. 

Arch. 

Ar. Des, . 
Ar, Held,, or 
ILeid, 

Arm. 

Ass. . 

Ass, II WB 


ing llebraica [’84-’95]), ’95/; 
'rhedAll-el-Amarna Letters(=A’A‘5) 

Josephus, Antiquities, 

Altorientalische For sch ungen. See 
Winckler. 

Apocrypha Anecdota, 1st and 2nd 
series, published under the 
general title ‘Texts and Studies’ 
at the Cambridge University 
Press. 

Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp, 
revolt against Hadrian), author 
of a Creek translation of the Old 
Testament. See 'Fext. 

Arabic. 

Aramaic. See Ar.\maic. 

ArcJueology or Archaologie, See 
Benzinger, Nowack. 

Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ’88. 

Reste arahischen lleidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

Armenian. 

Assyrian. 

Assyrisches Ilandworterbuch. See 
Delitzsch. 


As. u. Eur, , W. M. Muller, Asien u. Europa 
nach altagyptischen Denkmalern, 

' 93 - 


A T, A Thche 

. Das Alte Testament, Alttesiameni- 
liche. Old Testament. 

A T Unters. 

. Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, 
See Winckler. 

AV . 

. Authorised Version. 

b. . 

. ben, Pne (son, sons, Hebrew). 

Ba. . 

. Baer and Delitzsch’s critical edition 
of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
’69, and following years. 

P>ab. . 

. Babylonian. 

Baed., or 

Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 

Baed. L\il. 

(2), ’94; ( 3 )j (Benzinger) based 

on 4th German ed. 

Baethg., or 

Baethgen, Beitrage zur semi tischen 


Baethg.AV///'. Religions-gesehichte, ’88. 

BA G , . C. P. 'Piele, Babylonischc-assyrische 

Geschichte, pt. i., ’86; pt. ii., ’88. 

Ba.iM.^. . * V>z.x' 0 [\, Die Nominalbildung in den 

semiiischen Sprachen, i., ’89; ii., 

Baraitha . . See Law Literature. 

BDB Lex, , [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicoii\ 

A Hebre^o and English Le.xicon 
of the Old Testament, based on 
the Le.xicon of Gesenius, by F. 
Brown, with the co-operation of 
S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Oxford, ’92, and following years. 

Be. . . . E.Bertheau(i8i2-S8). IwKGIL; 

Richter u. Ruth, ’45 ; ( 2 ) ’83; 
Chronik, ’54; ’73; Esra, 

AWiemia u. Ester, ’62; by 
Ryssel, ’87. 

Beitr, . . Beitrage, especially Baethgen (as 

above). 

Beitr, z. Ass. , Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. semi- 

tischen Sprachwissenschaft : ed. 
Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
i., ’90; ii.,’94; Hi., ’98; iv. I, ’99. 

Benz. HA , I. Benzinger, Ilebraische Archa- 
ologie, ’94. 
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Kon. 

Konige in KIIC, ’99. 

Bertholet, Stel- 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is- 

lung 

raeli ten u. der Juden zu den 
Fremden, ’96. 

Bi. . 

Gustav BicUell : 

Gnindriss der hebraischen 
Gi'ammatik, ’69/!; ET, ’77. 
Carmina J’"/' metr ice etc., ’82. 
Dichtungen der Ilebrlier, ’82 f, 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Proz>,, ’90. 

Biblioth. Sac, . 

Bibliotheca Sacra, ’43 Jf, 

BJ . . . 

De Bello Judaico, See Josephus. 

BL . 

Schenkel, Bihel - Lexicon ; Real- 


worterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
fur Geistliche u. Gemeindc- 
glieder, 5 vols., ^69-75. 


Boch. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667) ; 

Geographia Sacra, 1646 ; 
Ilierozoicon, she de Animali- 
biis Script iirce Sacrce, 1663. 

Boeckh 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus I user. Grccc., 
4 vols., ’28-’77. 

BOR 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 

'yff- 

Bottch. 

Friedrich Bottcher, Ausfiihrliches 
Lehrbttch der hebraischen Spra- 
che, ’66-’68. 

Bbttg. Lex, 

Bottger, Lexicon z. d, Schriften dcs 
FI, Josephus, ’79. 

BR . . 

Biblical Researches, See Robinson. 

Bu. . 

Karl Budde : 

Urge sell. 

Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 

I-I2,), '83. 

Ri,Sa. 

Die Hiicher Kichter und Samuel, 
Hire Quellen iind ihr Aufbau^fyo, 

Sam, , 

Samuelm SBOT (Ileb.), ’94. 

Das Buch Hiob in IIK, ’96. 

Klasrelieder and Ilohelied in KIIC, ’98. 

Buhl 

See Pal, 

Buxt. Syn,Jud. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Buxt. Lex, 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmiidi- 
cum et Rabbinic urn, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., ’69 and ’74. 

c., cir. 

circa. 

Cahver Bib, 

Cahver KirchelexiJion, Theologi- 

Lex, 

sches Ilandwdrterbuch, ed. P. 
Zeller, ’Sp-’pd- 

c. Ap, 

contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

CII . 

Composition des Ilexateuchs, See 
Well hausen. 

Chald, Gen, 

Ihe Chaldean Account of Genesis, 


by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’So. 


Che. 

T. K. Cheyne ; 

Proph, Is, , 

The Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 

(’So-'8i; revised, ’89). 

Job and Solomon, ox The IVisdom 
of the Old Testament (’87). 

Job and Sol. 

Ps, . 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (’88) ; re- 

written (forthcoming). 

OPs, . 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (g Bampton 
i.ectures,’ ’89), ’91. 

Aids , 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ’92. 

Founders . 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, ’94. 

Intr. Is, 

Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah (’95). 


Is.SBOT, Isaiah in SBOT [Eng.], 

(’97); [Heb.], (-99). 

Jeremiah, Jus Life and Times in ‘ Men of the 
Bible’ (’88). 

Jeiv. ReL Life Jewish Religious Lije after the 
hxile, ’98. 


CIG 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graicarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), *82^. See 
also Boeckh. 

CIL 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latina rum, 
Berlin, ’63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

CIS 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
vttm, Paris, ’81 ff, I’t. i., Phami- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

Class. Rev, 

The Classical Review, ’87 ff. 

Cl.-Gan. . 

Clermont-Ganneau ; 

Rec, , 

Recue il d’’ Archeologie, ’85 ff. 

Co. . 

Cornill : 

Ezek, 

Das Buch des Propheten 
Kzechiel, ’86. 

Einl, 

Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment, \)\\ ’96. 

Hist. 

History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, ’98. 

COT 

TheCuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament, See Schrader. 

Crit, Mon. 

A. H. Sayce, 'The Higher Criticism 
and the J’'erdict of the Monu- 
ments, ’94. 

Cr. Rev, , 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond], ’91 ff. 

D . . . 

Author of Deuteronomy ; also used 
of Deuteronomistic ])assages. 

D2 . . . 

Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 
Historical LiTKR.vn'RE. 

Dalm. Gram, , 

Dal man, Grammatik des judisch- 
paldstinischcn Aramaisch, ’94. 

1 Porte jesu 

Die J Porte Jesu, i., ’98. 

Aram, Lex, 

Aramaisch - Neuhebraisches 
IP or ter buch zu 'Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 
Teil i., ’97. 

Dav. 

A. B. Davidson : 

Job , 

Book of fob in Camb. Bible, ’84. 

Ezek, 

Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

DB . 

W. Smith, .1 Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Xat- 
ural History, 3 vols., ’63; DIF-^, 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
’93‘ 

or, J. Hastings, A Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical 'Theology, 
vol. i., ’98; vol. ii., ’99. 
or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionuaire de 
la Bible, ’95 ff. 

de C. Orig. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivees, ’82; ’96. 

ET in the International Scien- 
tific Series. 

De Gent, . 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Del. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 


or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of : 

Par, . . IVo lag das Par a dies? (’81). 

Heb. Lang. The Ilebrrw Language znewed 
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in the light of Assyrian AV- 
search^ ’83. 

Prol. . Prolegomena eines netten hebr.- 

iiram. Wdrterhuchszimi A I\ 

’86. 

Ass. f/lVB Assyrisches Ilamhodrierbnch^ 

’96. 

DHM Ep.Denk. D. H. Muller, Epigraphische Denk- 
maler a ns Arabien^ ’89. 

Die Propheten in ihren ursprunglichen Form. 

Die Grnndgesetze der nt'semi- 
tischen Poesiey 2 Bcle., ’96. 

Di. . . . Dillmann, August (1S23-94), 

in KGII : Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel,’75; (‘•),’92(ET 

by Stevenson, ’97) ; Exodus und 
IxviticHs, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
’80 ; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Dent., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, Isaiah, ’90; (edd. 

1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Did. . . Didache. See Ai’OCRYI'IIA, § 31, i. 

Dozy, Snppl. . Supplement anx Dictionnaires 
Arabcs, ’79 Jf. 

Dr. . . . Driver, S. R. : 

IIP. . A Treatise on the Use of the 

I'enses in Hebrew, ’74; 

’81; ’92. 

TBS . Notes on the Hebrew Text of 

the Books of Sam net, ’90. 

Jntrod. . An Introdnetion to the Litera- 
ture of the Old 7 'estament, 

(*), ’91 ; ’97. 

Par. Ps. . Parallel Psalter, ’98. 

Dent. . Denteronomy in I'he Inter- 

national Critical Commen- 


7 IE . 

Historia Ecclesiastica. 

Ilnrp.']Eiv.‘] 

Preeparatio Evangelica. 

Chron. 

Chronicon. 

EV . 

English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 

Ew. 

Heinrich Ewald (1803-75): 

Lehrb. 

Lehrhiich der hebrdische n 
Sprache, ’44; ’70. 

Gesch. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel ; 
( 3 ) i.-vii., ’64-’68 ; ET (2) 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
’69-’8 o. 

Di elder 

Die Dichter des Alten Bun des 
( 3 ), ’66 / 

Proph. 

Die Propheten, ’40 f.\ ’67 


Expos. 

PJxplos]. Tlimes'\ 
f and/. . 

FTP 

Field, Hex. 


F{r.yiG . 

FI. and Hanb. 

Pharm. 
FloigI, GA 

Founders . 

Fr. . 

PVa. . 


/; Kr> 76 / 

Expositor, 5th ser., ’95 Jf. 

Expository 7 'imes, ’S9-’90 ff. 

following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplornm qua 
snpersnnt sive Veter nm Inter pre- 
turn Gric corum in totnm I 'etns 
7 'estamentnm Fragmtnta (’75). 

Frag/nenta Historicornm Greeeo- 
rum, ed. Muller, 5 vols., ’4l-’72. 

V. A. Muckiger and D. H anbury, 
Pharmacograph ia. 

FloigI, Geschichte des semitisehcn 
A Iter turns in 7 "a belle n, ’82. 

I'onnders of Old 7 'estainent Criti- 
cism. See Cheyne. 

O. P'. I'ritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
crypha in KIIG. 

Sigismund PTankel, Die aramai- 


tary, ’95. 

Joel and .Amos in the Cambridge Bible. ’97. 
Lev. SPOT SB 0 7 ' (Phig.), Leviticus, as- 


sisted by II. A. White, ’98. 
^ Hebrew .Authority ’ in .A nthority and .A rc/ueology. 



Sacred and Propane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 
’99. 

Is. 

Isaiah, His Life and Times, in 
‘ Men of the Bible,’ 

Drus. 

. Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 
Sacri. 

Du. . 

. Bernhard Duhm : 

Proph. 

. Die Iheologie der Propheten 

a Is Gritndlage j'urdie innerc 
Entwicklungsgesch i elite der 
israelitischen Peligion, ’75. 

Is. 

. Das Bitch Jesaia in HK, ’92. 

Ps. . 

. Die Psalm en erkldrt,\n A'HC, 

’99. 

E . 

. Old Hebrew historical document. 

Eo . 

. Later additions to p]. See His- 
TORiCAi. Lueratere. 


. Encyclopicdia Britannica, 9th ed., 
’ 75 -’ 88 . 

Ebers, A eg. 

B.M Georg Ebers (’37-98), Aegypten u. 
die Bi'tcher Moseh, i., ’68. 

Einl. 

. Einleitung (Introduction). See 
Cornill, etc. 

Enc!;. Hist. 

Rev. The English Historical Revirw, 
’86/. 

Ent\_sf. . 

. Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
See Pkl. Meyer. 

KT . 

. English translation. 

p:th. 

. Ethiopic. 

Eus. 

. Eusebius of Coesarea (2nd half of 
3rd to 1st half of 4th cent, a.d.) : 

Ononi. 

or OS Onomasticon ; ‘ On the Names 

of Places in 1 loly Scripture.’ 


Frankenb. 

P'razer 

Fund. 

e . 

GA . 

GA . 

GBA 

GASm. 

GA7' 

Gei. Urschr. 

Ges. 

Thes. 

Gramm. 

Lex. . 


Ges.-Bu. . 


schen Fremdworter im Arahi- 
sclien, ’86. 

W. PTankenberg, Die Sprhche in 
KH, ’98. 

J. G. P'razer : 

7 'otemism (’87). 

Golden Bough (’90); <-) in prep. 

Pansanias's Description of 
Greece (translation and 

notes, 6 vols., ’98). 

J. Marquart, Fiindamente israeliti- 
scher n. jiidischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. XV./ 
and d KXT AND Versions. 

Geschichte d. Alterthums (see 

Meyer, P'joigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, llommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
ments, ’90. 

A. Geiger, Urschr ift nnd Ueber- 
setznngen der Bibel in Hirer AE 
kangigkeit von der inner en Ent- 
iincklung des Jndenthnms, ’57. 

P'. H. W, Gesenius (1786-1842) : 

Thesaurus Philologicns Criti- 
cns Ling. Hehr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti, ’35-’42. 

Hebrdische Grammatik, ’13; 
by E. Kautzsch, ’96 ; 

p:t ’98. 

Hebraisches u. chalddisches 
Handworterbiich, ’12 ; 
(Miihlau u.Volck), ’90; 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),’95; (^3) 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 
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Gesch. 

GGA 

GGN 

GI . 
Gi[nsb]. 


GJV 

Glaser 

Skizze 


Gr. . 


Gra, . 

Gesch 


Ps. 


Gr. Ven. 
GVI 


H . 

HA or Hehr, 
Arch, 

Hal. 


MH. . 

Hamburger 

um 

Harper, ABL 


HC . 


Heb. 

Hebraic a . 
Held. 

Herst. 


Herzog, RE 
Het Herstel 
Hex, 

Hexap, 

HG . 

Hierob, 

Hilgf. 

Hist, 

Hist, Proph, 
Mon. 


Hi[tz]. 


HK . 


G esch ichte ( H istory ) . 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen^ 

Gottingische Gelehrte NachrichteUy 
’45# 

Geschichte Israels. See Winckler. 

Ginsburg, A/assoretico-critical Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible^ ’94, In- 
trodnctiotiy ’97, 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 
See Schiirer. 

Eduard Glaser : 

Skizze der Gesch. ti. Geogr, 
Arabiensy ’90. 

K. Grimm (1807-91). Alaccabees 
^ Visdoin ( ’ 60) i n A'6’ H. 

Heinrich Gratz : 

Geschichte der JndeUy i.-x., ’74 
jf.'y ET i.-v., ’9i-’92. 

Kritischer Commentar zti den 
Psalmen, ^82 yC 

Versio Veneta. See Text. 

Gesch, des Polkes Israel, See 
Ewald, Stade, etc. 

‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See Leviticus. 

Hebrd ische A rchaologi e. See Be n - 
zinger, Xowack. 

Joseph Halevy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport s nr une Mission Ar- 
c/ieologiqne dans le Yemen (’72) 
are cited : Hal. 535, etc. 

Melanges d^ Epigraphie et 
d ’ A rcheologi e Sem itiques, ’ 74 . 

Hamburger, Realencyclopadie fiir 
Bihel link Talmndy i. ’70, <2) ’92; 
ii. ’83, suppl. ’86, ’91 fy ’97. 

R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters belonging to the 
/F[Kuyunjik] collection of the 
British Mnseum, ’93 ff. 

Ha n d- Com m ejitar z u m N e tie n 

Testamenty bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. \\^ 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’89-’9i. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as AJSL (^.7/.). 

Reste arabischen Heidentnms, See 
Wellhausen. 

Rosters, Het Herstcl van Isra'el in 
het Perzische 7 'ijdvak, ’93; Germ, 
transl. Die IViederherstellung 
Israels, ’95. 

See PRE. 

See Herst. 

Hexatench (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
etc.). 

See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar {Einl.y 
etc.), and ed. since ’58 of Z IV 7 \ 

See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. ^NPCurdy, Historyy Prophecy'y 
and the Monuments : i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94) ; ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

F. Hitzig ( 1 807-75), in KG H : Pre- 
diger (’47), Ilohelied (’55)> 
kleinen Propheten (’38; ’63), 

Jeremias{\\\ (->,’66). AlsoZ>/(? 
Psalmen C35“ 3^; ’63-65). 

Handkommentar ziim Alien Testa- 
ment, ed. Nowack, ’92 ff. 


Holz. Einl. 


Hommel . 
AHT 


GBA 

Hor. Hebr. 
HP . 


HPN 

HPSm. . 

Samuel in 
IIS , 

HWB . 


H. Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
Hexatench (’93), Genesis in the 
KHC (’98). 

Fritz Hommel : 

Die altisraelitische Ueberliefer- 
uttg; Lr, Ancient Hebrew 
7 radition, ’97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
sy rie ns, ’85 

Lightfoot, IIorcB Hebraiae, 1684. 

Holmes and Parsons, Veins 7 'esta- 
mentnm Greccum cum variis 
lectionibuSy 1798-1827. 

G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, ’96. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 

International Critical Commentary. 

Die Heilige Schrift. See Kautzsch. 

Rich in’s Ilandworterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, 2 vols., ’84; 
(->, ’93-’94. See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


IJG , . 

Intr[od]. . 
Intr. Is. . 


It. . 

It. Anton. 


Israelitische u.jiidische Geschichte. 

See Wellhausen. 

Introduction. 

Introduction to Isaiah. See 
Clieyne. 

Itala. See Text and Versions. 
Itinerarium Antonini, Fortia 
d’Urban, ’45. 


J • • • 

J2 . . . 

J\onrn.'\ A[m.'] 
0[r.] 5 [...] 
Jastrow, Dut. 


/\_ourn.'] As. 
JBL 


JBIV 

JDT 

JE . . . 

Jensen, Kosm, . 

Jer. . . 

Jon. 

Jos. 


J\onrn.'\ Phil. 

JPT 

JQR 

JRAS 


JSBL . 
KA T 

Kau. 

Gram. 
HS . 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the .American Oriental 
Society, ’Siyf. 

M. Dictionary of the 7 \ir- 

gumim, the 7 'a I mud Babli, etc., 
and Midrash im, ^S 6 f. 

Journal Asiatique, ’53 ff.\ 7th 
ser.,’73; 8thser.,’83; 9th ser.,’93. 

Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, ’90 ff.', formerly (’82- 
’8S) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical JJt. and E.xeg. 

Jahr bitch er der bibl. IVissenschafl 

(’ 49 - 65 ). 

Jahrbitcher fiir dcutsche Theologie. 
’ 56 -’ 78 . 

The ‘ Prophetical ’ narrative of the 
I lexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, ’90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 a.d.), Anti- 
qui tales Judaiae, De Bello 
JudaicOy Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., ’87-’94). 

Journal of IAiilologyy\. (Nos. i and 
2, ’68), ii. (Nos. 3 and 4, ’69), etc. 

Jahrbi'icher fiir protesta ntische 7 heo- 
logie, ’75-’92. 

Jewish Quarterly Reviezv, ’88-’89y^ 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, ’34 ff.\ new series, 
vols. 1-24, ’65-’92; current series. 

See JBL. 


Die Keilinschriften ii.d.Alte Testa- 
ment. See Schrader. 

E. Kautzsch : 

Grammatik des Bibltschen- 
Aramliischen, ’84. 

Die heilige Schrift des Allen 
Testaments, ’94. 
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Apokr. 


KB, 


Ke. . 
Kenn. 

KG . 
KGF 

KGII 

KGK 

KIIC 

Ki. . 

Gesch. 


Ch. SBOT 


Kim. 

Kiu[s’\, . 
A 7 . Proph. 
Klo[st]. . 

Gri . 

Kn[ob]. . 

Ko. . 

Koh. 

Kr. . 


Kt. . 

Kue.. 

Ond , « 


Die Apokryphen it. Pseudepi- 
grapheii des alien 'Pe sta- 
men is j ’9S f. 

Keili nsch rifiliche Bi hli otheky 

Sammlungvon ass. tt.bab, Tex ten 
in Umschrift ii, Uebersetznngy 5 
vols. (i, 2, 3 a, by 4, 5), ’89-’96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. ’SS). 

B. Kennicott (171S-S3), Veins 
Testamentum Hehraicinn cum 
variis leciionibitSy 2 vols., 1776- 
80. 

Kirchengesch i elite. 

Keilinschriften n. Gcschichtsforsch- 
ung. See Schrader. 

K urzgefasstes exegetisches Jland- 
bncli. See I)i., 1 litz., Knob., Ol. 

Kurzgefassier Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alien it, Keuen 
7 'esiamenis soioie zu den Apo- 
kryplien, ed. II. Strack and 
C). Zockler, ’87 ff. 

Kurzer Jland-coninientar zum 
Alien Testa meniy ed. Marti, ’97 j[f. 

Rudolf Kittel : 

Geschichte der Ilebr 'acry 2 vols., 
’88, ’92; Eng. transl., l/is- 
iory of the IIebr<nvSy ’95- 
’96. 

The Book of ChronicleSy Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
’95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, 1200 A.D., 

the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the A\' is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See \V. R. Smith. 

Kleine Proph etcnifsWwox Prophets) . 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostennann. Die Bucher 
Samuelis itndder Konige (’87) in 
A G K . 

Geschichte des J'olkes Israel his 
zur Restauration itnler Esra 
und uVehemia, ’96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in KGII : 
E.xodiis und LeviticuSy by Dill- 
mann, '80; Der Prophet fesaiay 
’43, ’61. See Dillinann. 

F. K. Konig, Ilistorisch-Kritisches 
lehrgcbliude der Ilebr'aischen 
Spraehe. 3 vols., ’8i-’97. 

Aug. Kohler. 

Krc (lit. ‘to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massuretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (Kethlb); see below. 

Kethib (lit. ‘written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Knenen (182S-91) : 

Ilistorisch-critisch Onderzoek 
naar het ontstaan en de 
verzameling ran de Boeken 
des Oiiden I ^erboudsy 3 vols., 
’6 i-’ 65; ’85-’S9; Germ, 

transl. , II istorisch-kritische 
Einleitiing in die Bucher 
des Alien TestamentSy ’87- 
’92; vol. i., 'The Ilexateuchy 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86. 


Godsd. 

De Profeten 
Ges. Abh. . 


L 


Lag. 


Hag. 
Syr. . 


Ges. Abh. . 
Mitt. 

Sym. 

Prov. 

Ubers. 
or BK 


Beitr. 

Proph. 

Sem. 

Arm. Si. . 
Or. . 

Lane 

A [and^ B 
LBR 

Levy, NHWB 

Chald. lex. 

Lehrgeb. . 

Leps. Den km. , 

Lightf. 


Lips. I f. , 

Low . 

Luc. 

LXX or 6 


De Godsdienst van Israel, ’69-’70; 

Eng. transl., 3 vols., ’73-75. 
en der Profeiie onder Israel, ’75; 
ET, -77. 

Gesammelte A bhandlungen zur 
bibl. IVissenschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 

de Lagarde, Librorum Veter is 
Testa men ti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grace, ’S3. 

Paul de Lagartle (’27-’9i) : 

Ilagiographa Chaldaice, ’73. 
Libri Veter is Testa me n ii Apo- 
cry phi Syr i ace, ’61. 

G esam meheAbhan dl ungen, ' 66 . 
Mitteilungen, i.-iv., ’S4-‘89. 
Symmicta, ii., ’So. 

Proverbien, ’63. 

Uebersicht itber die im Ara- 
maischen, Arabischen, und 
Jlebraischen itbliche Bildung 
der Nomina, ’89. 

Bcitrage z. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, ’68. 

Propheice Chaldaice, ’72. 
Semitica, ’78/. 

A rm en ische Studien . 
Orientalia, i., ’79 ; ii., ’So. 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic- English 
Lexicon, ’63^. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, ’59; new ed. ’94. 

Later Biblical Researches. See 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, jVeuhebraisches u. chal- 
ddisches Wortcrbuch, ’76-’89. 
Chaldaisches IVdrterbuch itber 
die I'argumim, ’67^. 

See Konig. 

R. Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Aegyp- 
ten u. Acthiopien, ’49-’6o. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), Ilora 
Ilebraicce (16S4). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (’28-89) J 
commentaries on Galatians 
((^), ’74); Philippians (< 3 \ 
’73) ; Colossians and Phile- 
mon (’75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u. Apostellegenden, 
’S3-’90. 

J. Low, Aramaische Pflanzenna- 
meuy ’Si. 

See L. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f.^ 
and Text and Versions. 


Maimonides . iMoses Maimonides (1131-1204). 

Exegete, author of Mishneh 
Torah, More Nebokhim, etc. 

Mand. . . Manda^an. See Aramaic, $ 10. 

Marq. Fund, . J. Marquart. Fundamente israeliti- 

scher u. jiidischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Marti . . K. I^Iarti: 

Gram. . Kurzgefasste Grammatik d. 

bi bl i sell- A ra maischen 
Sprache, ’96. 

Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion^^^ , ’97 (a 
revision of A. Kavser, Die 
Theol. des AT). 

Jes. . . Das Bitch Jesaia, ‘m KIIC,^^g. 

Masp. . . G. Maspero: 

Dazvn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea ((-), *96). 

Les premieres Melees des 

Peuples ; ET by McClure 
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The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt^Syria^and Assyria. 

Ilistoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de P Orient (’99 jfP ) . 

MBBA . . Monatshericht der Berliner Aka- 

demie. 

MDPV • . Mittheiliin^en nnd Nachrichten des 

Deiitschen Paldstina- VereinSy 

’95 1 - 

Merx , . A. Merx, Archtv f wtssenschaft- 

liche Erforschnng d. A T (’69). 

Mey.. . . Ed. Meyer: 

GA » . . Geschichte des Alterthnms ; 

i., Gesch. d. Orients bis znr 
Be^riindung des Perse rreichs 
(’84) ; ii., Gesch. des Abend- 
la tides bis a Ilf die Per- 
scrkriege (’93). 

EntsPi^eh^ . Die Entstehnng des Jnden- 

thumSy ’96. 

Meyer . . H. A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 

founder of the series Kritisch- 
exegetischer Konimentar fiber das 
Neue Testament. 

MGWJ . . Monatsschrift fur Gesch. n. I Piss. 

des JudenthnmSy ’ 51 ^. 

MH . , . Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 

the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

MI . . . Mesha Inscription, commonly 

known as the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ 
See Mesha. 

Midr. . . Midrash. See Chronicles, § 6 (2). 

Mish. . . Mishna, the standard collection 

(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 A.D.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 


MT . 


oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Seders thus ; — i. ZeraJm ( 1 1 
tractates), ii. JUPed (12), iii. 
NdshTm ( 7) , i v. jVhtki n ( i o) , v. 
KoddshJm ( 1 1 ) , vi. 7^ ohbroth (12). 


*^boda zara, iv. 8 
Aboth, iv. 9 
‘Arakhin, v. 5 
I>aba Bathra, iv. 3 
Baba Kamma. iv. i 
Baba Mesi'a, iv. 2 
Bekhoroth, v. 4 
Berakboth, i. i 
Besa, ii. 7 
Bikkurim, i. ii 
Chagiga, ii. 12 
Challa, i. 9 
Chullin, V. 3 
Demai, i. 3 
‘Eduyoth, iv. 7 
'Eruhin, ii. 2 
GitU'n, iii. 6 
Horayoth, iv. 10 
Kelim, vi. i 
Kerithoth, v. 7 
Kethuboth, iii. 2 
Kiddushin, iii. 7 
Kirayim, i. 4 
Kinnim, v. ii 
Ma'aser Sheni, i. 8 
Ma'aseroth, i. 7 
Makbshirin, vi. 8 
Makkotb, iv. 5 
Me.gilla, ii. 10 
Me da, v. 8 
Menacbotb, v. 2 
Middotb, V. 10 


Mikwa’otb, vi. 6 
Mo'ed Katan, ii. ii 
Nazir, iii. 4 
Nedarim, iii. 3 
Nega'im. vi. 3 
Nidda, vi. 7 
Obalotb, vi. 2 
'Orla, i. 10 
Para, vi. 4 
Pe’a, i. 2 
Pesachim, ii. 3 
Rosh Ha(sb)sbana, 
ii. 8 

Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Sbabbatb, ii. I 
Shebii'otb, iv. 6. 
Sbebi'itb, i. 5 
Sbekalim, ii. ^ 

Sota, iii. 5. 

Siikka. ii. 6 
Taanitb, ii. 9 
Tamid, v. 9 
Tebfil Yom, vi. 10 
Temilra, v. 6 
Terumbtb, i. 6 
Tohorotb, vi. 5 
'l/ksin, vi. 12 
Yadayim, vi. ii 
Yebamoth, iii. i 
Yoma, ii. 5 
Zabim, vi. 9 
Zebachim, v. 1 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


Murray 


Muss-Arn. 


MVG 


about the end of the seventh 
century a.d. See Text. 

A New English Dictionary on 
Historical PrincipleSy ed. J. A. 
II. Murray, ’88 ff.-y also H. 
Bradley, ’97 ff. 

W. M uss-Arnolt, A Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian LanguagCy 
*94-99 (a-mag). 

Alitthci lunge ti der JPrderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschafty ’97 Jf. 


n. 

Nab. 

NB . 

Nestle, Eig. 


A/arg. 
Neub. Geogr. 

NHB 

NHIVB . 

no. . 

N6[ld]. . 

Outers. 


Now. 


H\ebr.‘\ Alrc/i.^ 
Kl. Proph. 


NT . 

01[sh]. . 

Ps. . 

Lehrb. 

OLZ (or Or. 
Ond. 

Onk., Onq. 
Onom. 

OPs. 

OS . 


OT . 
OTJC 


LZ) 


note. 

Nabatsean. See Aramaic, § 4. 
EfominalbildungyV>z.x\A\'y see Ba. 
Die israelitischen Eigennamen 
nach Hirer religionsgeschicht- 
licJien Bedeutungy ’76. 
Alarginalien u. AlaterialieUy ’93. 
A. Neubauer, Geographic du Tal- 

viudy ’68. 

Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 

Neu-hebr. u. chalddisches IVorter- 
buch. See Levy, 
number. 

Th. Noldeke : 

U liters uchungen z. Kritik d. 

Alten Testaments y ’69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratury ’68. 
W. Nowack : 

Lehrbuch d. Ilebraischen 
ArchdologiCy ’ 94. 

Die Kleinen Proplieten (in 
HKC)y ’97. 

New Testament, Neues Testament. 

Justus Olshausen : 

Die Psalmeiiy ’53. 

Lehrbuch der hebr. SprachCy 
’61 [incomplete]. 

Ori entalistische L ittcratur- Zei- 

tung. ed. Peiser, ’98/! 
Ilistorisch-critisch Onderzock. See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos, Onqelos. See Targ. 

See' OS. 

Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 
Onomastica SacrUy containing the 
‘ name-lists ’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, (-), ’87; the 
pagination of d) printed on the 
margin of is followed). 

Old Testament. 

Old Testament in the feioish 
Church. See W. R. Smith. 


P 

P2 

Pal. 


Palm. 

Pal. Syr. . 

PA OS . 

Par. 

Pat. Pal. . 
PE . 

PEFAI[em.'] 

PEFQlu.St.l 


Priestly Writer. See Hist. Lit. 

Secondary Priestly Writers. 

y. Buhl, Geographic des alten Pal- 
iistiiHiy ’96. See also Baedeker 
and Relaiid. 

Palmyrene. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See Ar.\m.\ic, § 4. 

Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society y ’51 ff. (printed annually 
at end of /AOS). 

Wo lag das Parodies ? See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine. ’95. 

Preeparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Ale^ 
moirsy 3 vols., ’Si -’83. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded ’65J Quarterly State- 
menty ’69 ff. 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. 

Pesh. 


Ph., Phoen. 

ri^K 


Preuss. Ja/irbb. 
JVim. Cult. 

Proph. Is. 

ProL 

Prot. KZ . 


PSBA 


Perrot and Chipiez : 

Jlistoire de V Art dans Vanti- 
quite. Agypt: — .Issyrie — 
Perse — Asie Mineuere — 
Grl'ce — ^trurie — Rome; 

’Si#. 

ET: Ancient Bgypt^ ’S3; 
Chaldtra and Assyria, ’84; 
Phoenicia and Cyprus, ’85; 
Sardinia, Judica, etc., ’90; 
Primitive Greece, ’94. 

Persian. 

Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
3r d ce n t . ) . Vet us 7 esta m entu m 

Svriace, ed. S. Lee, ’23, OT and 
NT, ’24. 

\V. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cri- 
tic us to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version, ’97. 

Phoenician. 

Real-Encyklopiidie fiir protestan- 
tische I h CO logic u. Kirche, ed. 
[, J. Herzog, 22 vols., ’54-68; 
12), ed. J. J. Herzog, G. L. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., ’77- 
’88; ( 3 ), ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i.-vii. [A-Ilau], ’96-’99. 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, ’72#. 

E. B. d'ylor. Primitive Culture, 
’71; ( 3 >, ’91. 

The J^rophecies of Isaiah. See 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 
Protesta n tische Kirchenzeitung fur 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols.i.-xliii.,’ 54-’96); continuetl 
as Prof. Monatshefte (’97 #.). 
Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 


1 ’S 7 lies. 

Payne Smith, Ihesauriis Syriacus. 

Pun. 

Punic. 

R . . . 

Redactor or I^ditor. 

Rje • 

Rd ■ 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Rp . 

Priestly Redactor (s). 

1-5 R . . 

H. C. Kawlinson, The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of 1 Fester n Asia, 
i.-v. (’6 i-’ 84; iv. ^2)^ ’91). 

Rab. 

Rabbinical. 

Rashi 

, i.e. Rabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 
(1040- 1 105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Rec. Trav. 

Recueil de travaiix relatijs a la 
phi lot. et a PArcheol. egypt. et 
assyr. ’70# 

REJ . . 

Revue des Etudes juives, i., ’80; ii. 
andiii., ’8i; and so on. 

Rel. Pal. . 

Reland, Pahestina ex Monumentis 
veteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Rev. 

Revue. 

Rev. Scm. 

, Revue semitique, ’93 ff. 

Ri. Sa. 

. Die Bucher Richter u. Samuel. 
See Budde. 

Rob. 

, Edward Robinson : 

BR 

. Biblical Researches in Pales- 

tine, Jit. Sinai, and Arabia 


Petrtca, a journal of travels 
in the year 1S3S (i.-iii., ’41 
= i.-ii., ’56). 

LBR or BR iv. Later Biblical Researches in Pales- 
or 7>i^(2) and the adjacent Regions, a 

journal of travels in the year 
1S52 (’56). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, ’65. 


Koscher 

RP . 


RS or Rel. Sent. 
RV . 


RIVB 

Rys. 

Saad. 


Sab. 


Sab. Den km. 
Sam. 

SBA IV . 
SBE 


SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT(\Uh.) 


Schopf 

Schr. 

KGF 
KA T 
COT 


Schiir. 

GJV 


Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. Griech- 
ischen u. Romischen Mythologie 

(’S4/.). 

Records of the Past, being English 
translations of the A ncient Mon it- 
ments of Egypt and I Fester n 
Asia, ed. S. Birch, vols. i.-xii. 
(’73-’8 i). New series 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., ’S8-’92. 
See Assyria, § 35. 

Religion of the Semites. See W. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (NT, ’So; OT, 
’84; Apocrypha, ’95). 

G. B. \Viner(i 789 -i 858 ),yV/<^//V/^r 5 
Realworterbuch, ’20; ( 3 ), 2 vols., 

’47/ 

Ryssel; cp, Dillmann, Bertheau. 

R. Sa'adya (Se'adya; Ar. Sa’id), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892) ; Explanations of the 
legomena in the 01', etc. 

Saba^an, less fittingly called 
Plimyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabaische Denkmaler, edd. Muller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte der Berlinischcn 
Akademie der JFissenschaften. 

The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Muller, 50 vols. 1879 ff. 

[Otherwise known as the Poly- 
chrome Bible'] The Sacred Books 
of the Old I'estament, a neiu Eng. 
transL, with Explanatory Xotes 
and Pictorial Illustrations ; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul 
Llaupt, ’97 Jf. 

Haupt; The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament : a critical edition of 
the Hebreiu text, printed in 
colours, 'ivith notes, prepared by 
eminent biblicalscholarsof Europe 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul llaupt, 

Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos in 
Vrzeit ii. Endzeit, ’95. 

E. Schrader ; editor of KB 
: 

Keilinschriften u. Geschichts- 
forschitng, ’78. 

Die Keilinschriften u. d. . 4 lte 
Testament, ’72; >3^, 

Eng. transl. of KAT^“'^ by 
O. C. Whitehouse, The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
’85, ’88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

E. Schiirer: 

Geschi elite des jiidischen Volkes 
im Zei tatter Jesu Christi ; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustande Paliistinas u. des 
jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
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HhU 

Selden 

Sem. 

Sin. 

Smend, Listen . 
Smith 

GASm. . 
HG . 


WRS 

OTJC 

Proph. 

Kin. 

P\_e/.^Sl 


SP . 

Spencer 
SS . 

St., Sta. . 
GVI . 

Abh. . 

St. Kr. . 
St ad. tn. m. 

Stud. Bibt, 

Sw. . 

SlVAiy . 


Jesu Christi, ’86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustande, ’98, 
vol. iii. Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jiidische Lite- 
ratur, ’98. 

ET of above (’90 ff.). Vols. i /. 
{i.e.y Div. i. vols. i f.') — vol. 1 
of German; vols. 3-5 Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) = vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii., iii. of 

J. Selden, de Jure natiirali et 
gentium juxta disciplinarn Ebne- 
orum^ 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis SyidSy 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see Aramaic, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Bucher 
Esra n. Nehemiahy ’81. 


George Adam Smith : 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Ixind^ especially in 
relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Early 
Churchy ’94 (additions to 
’96.) 

William Robertson Smith (’46-’94): 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
ChurchP'& I ; revised and much 
enlarged, ’92; (Germ, transl. by 
Rothstein, ’94). 

The Prophets of Israel and their 
place in History, to the close of 
the eighth century b.c.^ ’82; 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 

’ 95 - 

, Kijtship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, ’85. 

.] Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites: ist ser.. The Funda- 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition {^RS^-'>^, ’94; 
Germ, transl. by Stube, ’99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures — on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony - 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica as 
‘Burnett Lects. MS.] ’ 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history^ 
’56, last ed. ’96. 

De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Hebraisches 
Worterbiich zum Alten Testa- 


mente, ’93. 

B. Stade : 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ’81- 

’88. 

Ausgeiodhlte Akademische Re- 
den u. Abhandlungen, ’99. 

Studien und Kri liken, ’28 ff. 

Stadiasmus magni mar is (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., ’85-’9i. 

H. B. Swete, The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua- 
gint; B), ’87-94; ’ 95 “’ 99 * 

Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m]. . 


Syr. . 


Symmachus, author of a Gre<.‘k 
version of the Old Testament 
{circa 200 A.D.). See d'Kxr. 
Syriac. See Aramaic, §11/ 


Tab. Pent. . Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 

’ 68 . 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T[ar]g. . 
Jer. . 

Jon. . 


Onk. . 


ps.-Jon. 


TBS 


temp. 

T[extus] R[e- 
ceptus] 

Th[e]. . . 

Theod. 


Theol. Studien 

Thes. 

Th.T 

Ti. or Tisch. 


TLZ 

Tosephta . 
Treg. 

Tristram . 
FFP . 

NHB 

TSBA . 


Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gemara. 
See Law Literature. 

Targum. See Text. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 

A.D.). 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bitcher Samuelis : 
see Wellhausen; or iVotes on the 
Hebrew 'Text of the Books of 
Samuel : see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘ received text ’ of the XT. 
See Text. 

Thenius, die Biicher Samuelis in 
KGH, ’42; ’64; ( 3 ), L 5 hr, ’98. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘ rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation ’). See Text. 

Studien, published in connection 
with I'h. T (see Deuteronomy, 

s 332)- 

See Gesenius. 

R. Pavne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
ciis, ’68 ff. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, ’67^. 

Tischendorf, FI ovum Testamentum 
Grece, editio octava critica 
maior, ’69-’72. 

Theologi sche L i teratu rzeitung, 

'76 >• 

See Law Literature. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek Neio 
Testament ; edited from ancient 
authorities, ’5 7-^72. 

II. B. Tristram : 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
’89. 

The Xatural History of the Bible, 
’89. 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. ArclucoL, 


vols. i.-ix., ’72 ff. 

Tub Z. f. Theol. Tubingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
’28/. 


U liter such. . Untersuchiingen. See Xoldeke, 

Winekler. 

Urgesch. . . Die biblische Urgachichte. See 

Budde. 


V. 

Var. Apoc. 


Var. Bib. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, etc., by C. J. 
Ball. 

The OldandXeiv Testaments{K<!') 
edited with various renderings, 
etc., by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 
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Vet. Lat. . 


Vfr. 


We., Wellh. 
De Cent, 


TBS 

Phar, u. 
Sad<t, 


Gesch. 

ProL 


IJG . 


\_Ar.‘\Heid, 


Kl, Proph, 


CH . 


Weber 


Wetstein , 
WeU. 


WF . 

WH[W&H] . 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Queen's 
printers' Bible'], 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See Text and Versions. 

Vulgate, Jerome’s Latin llible: 
or from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of 5th cent.). See Text. 

Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gentibiiset Familiis Jiubeis 
qiue in i Chr. 2 4 niDiie- 
rantur Dissertatio (’70). 

Der 7 'ext der Bucher Sam uelis 

(’71). 

Die Phartsder u. d.Sadduc'der: 
eine Untcrsuchung zur in- 
ner 01 jitdischen Gcschicht 
(’74)- 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (’7S). 

2nd ed. of Gesch,, entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch. Is- 
raels, ’83; ET ’85; 4th 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

Israeli tische u. judische Ge- 
schichte, ’94; ’97; an 

amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch. Israels n. Jiida's in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
’84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘ Israel ’'in (’81; re- 

published in ET of Prol. 
[’85] and separately as 
Shetch of Hist, of Israel and 
Judah, < 3 ), ’91). 

Reste -- / } a bisch en He i den tu m s 
(in ‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 

(’S 7 : <-',’97)- 

Die Klein en Proph eten uher- 
setzt, mit jVoten (’92; ( 3 )^ 
’98). 

Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs itnd der historischen 
Bucher des Alten 7 'estaments 
(’85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtriigen, ’S9; originally 
pul)lished in JDT^IX 392 ff,, 
[76], - 2*2 407 [’77], and in 
lileek, Einl. ’78). 

System der Altsynagogalen Paldsti- 
nischen Theologie; uv Die lehren 
des Talmud, ’80 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); Ji'tdische 'Theologie 
auf Grund des 'Talmud und 
verivandter Schriften, ’97 (ed. 
Schnedermann). 

J. J. Wetstein, Nointm Testamen- 
tum Grcecum, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 
1751-1752. 

Wetzstein, Ausgeiu'dhlte griechische 
und latcinischc inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
I'rachonen und um das Ha li- 
ra ngebirgelt'^ ; Reisebericht uher 
Ilaurdn und 'Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen- Furness, 'The book of 
Psalms (’98) in SBOT {Eng.). 

Westcott and Hort, I'he jVeiv Tes- 
tament in the Original Greek, 
’81. 


Wi. 

U liters. 

Alt[tesi]. 

Unt. 

GBA 

A OF or AF 

GI . 

Sarg. 

KBs • 

Wilk. 

Winer 

RIVB 

Gram. 


WMM . 

Wr. . 

Comp. 

Gram. 

Ar. Gram, 


WRS 
IVZKM , 
Yakut 


Hugo Winckler ; 

Untersiichiingen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, ’89. 

A Ittesta mentliche U liter such- 
ungen, ’92. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
sy riens, ’92. 

A Itorientalische Forschuiigen, 
1st ser. i.-vi., ’93-’97; 2nd 
ser. {AF^‘'>) i., ’98 f 

Geschichte Israels in eiiizel- 
darstellungen, i. ’95. 

Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 

; 89 . 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
A/narna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the A ncient Egyptians, 
’37-41 ; (-) by Birch, 3 vols., ’78. 

G. B. Winer : 

Bibl. Reahvdrterbuch ; see 
RWB. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms^^'*, neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94^; FTl' of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, ’70. 

See As. u. Eur. 

W. Wright : 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
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QUAIL ^^Idw, Kr. t^layw ; OPTYPO* 

MHTp<\;^ coturnix). Mentioned in EV in Ex. 16 13 
Nu. 11 31 f. Ps. 10540 Wisd. 162 19 i 2 t ; cp Ps. 

7827. That the quail, not the sand-grouse (?) or 
the locust {Hasselquist’s alternatives, Travels, 443) or 
the crane (Dean Stanley and H. S. Palmer, see 
§ 2, note 2) is meant, is generally recognised. 

The Ar. word for ‘quail/ saliva, which is a loan-word, was 
found by C. Niebuhr (1774) to be still in use in Egypt. Another 
word for it is sumdna, given to it because 
1. Identification, of its ‘fatness,' and Lagarde 81) 

has proposed to connect the name with 
Eshmun-Iolaos, the god who restored^ Heracles to life by giving 
him a quail to smell at. The quail was annually sacrificed 
among the Phoenicians in the month F’eb.-Mar. to commemorate 
the reviving of Heracles (Athen. 947, referred to by WRS, 
Rel. SemS-) 469).^ There is no trace, however, of the sacred 
character of this bird among the Arabians or the Hebrews. 

The Coturtiix co?nmtmis or C. dactylisonans of orni- 
thologists is well-known in the Sinaitic peninsula, where 
it passes, migrating northward in spring, in immense 
flights. Tristram found them in the Jordan valley 
{Land of Israel, 460). They arrive in Palestine in 
March and April — though a few remain there during 
the winter — on the way to their breeding-places in the 
plains and cornfields of the upper country. Even these 
flocks are said to be surpassed in numbers by the 
autumn flight when they return S. to their winter- 
quarters. The quail flies very low, which Dillmann 
supposed to explain the important clause at the end 
of Nu. II31 (but see § 2). It is soon fatigued, and 
hence falls an easy prey to man. 160,000 have been 
captured in a season at Capri, where their plump flesh 
is esteemed a delicacy, as indeed it is all along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. They were salted and 
stored as food by the ancient Egyptians (Herod. 277). 

A. E. .S. — S. A. C. 

There are two references to a supply of quails for the 
food of the Israelites — viz., in Ex. 16 12/. (scene, the 
... wilderness of Sin, on the way to Sinai), 

^ ^ f Nu. 11 18-23 31-34 (scene, Kibroth- 

° hattaavah , after the departure from Sinai ). 
wanderings. p ^as just 

made Moses and Aaron tell the Israelites that in the 
evening they shall know that Yahwe has brought them 
out of Egypt, and that in the morning they shall see 
Yahwe’s glory {vv. 6 f. ). The evening event is the 
arrival of the quails ; the morning event is the lighting 
down of the manna. The redactor has omitted P’s 
account of the fall of the manna, the passage from ‘ the 1 
dew lay round ’ to ‘ has given you to eat ’ being J’s (see | 

1 oprvyofjfTpa. means properly (see L. and S.) ‘ a bird which 
migrates with the quails/ perhaps =/cpe^, the land-rail, Ralhts 
crex; but Photius and Hesychius explain as = ‘ a large oprv^’ 
(Di.). The right Gk. word for quail, oprv^, is given by Jos. 1 
and Gr. Yen. On Rabbinical notices s^^Jomd, 75^. Cp also ' 
Fowl, § i, col. 1159, and n. 1. 
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Baentsch), The narrative in Nu. 11 [J] is much more 
detailed. The announcement of the quails specifies a 
month as the period during which quails should be eaten ; 
after this the flesh was to become loathsome to the eaters. 
The coming of the quails is thus described {vv. 31-34), 

‘ And a wind from Yahw6 [a SE. wind, Ps. 7826] took 
up quails from the sea [read c’l'rc' ' nxp nni],^ and 
made them to fall by the camp, about a day’s journey 
on this side, and a day’s journey on the other side, 
round about the camp, like heaps of wheat 
on the face of the ground.' The appropriateness of 
the figure is clear from what follows. ‘ And the people 
rose up all that day, and all the night, and all the 
next day, and gathered the quails ; he that gathered 
least gathered ten homers, and they spread them all 
about for themselves [to dry them] round about the 
camp.’ But the result was a fatal malady. ‘While 
the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed, 
the anger of Yahwe was kindled against the people,’ etc. 
The story (with which cp Ps. 7826-31) is told to account 
for the name ‘ Kibroth-hattaavah ’ (graves of lust); it 
belongs to the large class of mtiological legends. The 
more correct name, however, is probably ‘Talierah.' 
See Kibroth-h.'Vttaavah. t. k. c. 

The peculiarity of the incident needs some better 
tixplanation than a reference to the statement of Aristotle 

1 ThP maladv * 5 ; cp Eochart, ii. 1 15) tliat 

quails eat poisonous things — e g. , helle- 
bore — which are harmful to men. It may be more 
instructive, therefore, to give a parallel case from 
the Elizabethan voyages. The ship ‘ Desire ’ be- 
longing to Cavendish’s last and ill-fated expedition 
to the east by way of the Pacific, put back for home 
from the Straits of Magellan in 1592. They came to 
anchor at a harbour in Patagonia, named after the 
vessel Port Desire, and found on an island near it such 
numbers of penguins that the men could hardly go 
without treading on them. A party of twenty-two 
men was landed on the island to kill the birds and dry 
them on the rocks. From 30th Oct. to 22nd Dec. 

1 [The traditional text contains two improbabilities — 
applied to a wind (Pasek should put us on our guard), and 
Vt- c^c7repa<rei/), from which occurs again only in Ps. 
90 10, where (see Che. Ps,^)') it is corrupt. Roth words spring 
out of the reading Nw’3, which alone suits the sense. The 
corruption, however, must be very old because of Ps. 78 26. — 
T. K. c.l 

‘•i (The text has ‘about two cubits ’ (C'nSNr), which the com- 
mentators suppose to refer to the very low flight of the quails. 
Dean Stanley, however, iSP, 82) thought that large cranes 
(storks?) three feet high might be meant. Only our sub- 
servience to MT has prevented us from seeing that the true text 
must be C')*D^y')D3, a figure which occurs again in Ex. 158 
(iDiyrtriM).— T. k. c.] 
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they killed and dried 20,000 ; the captain (John Davis), I 
the master, and John Lane, the narrator, were able to 
make a small quantity of salt by evaporating sea-water | 
in holes of the rocks, wherewith they salted a certain 
number of birds. ‘ Thus God did feed us even as it 
were with manna from heaven,’ Only 14,000 dried 
penguins could be got on board. The crew were put 
on rations of which the principal part was five penguins 
every day among four men. It was not until some 
time after that disease broke out, the dried birds 
having begun to breed a large worm in appalling 
numbers in the warmer latitudes. ' 

Various syniptoms of the malady here described are ■ 
sufficiently characteristic of the acute dropsical form of 
the disease called beri-beri (some derive the name from 
the Arabic) ; there are, however, dropsical conditions 
caused by parasitic worms apart from the special dietetic 
errors to which beri-beri is commonly ascribed. But, 
however this may be, the parallelism between the two 
narratives is obvious. There is the same generic cause, 
and the quail is a fat bird, like the penguin, which would 
corrupt the more easily if it were dried with its fat. In 
St. Rilda, where the diet used to be of air-dried gannets 
and fulmars, it was customary to remove the fat I^efore 
curing. C. C. 

A. E. s.— s. A. c., § I ; T. K. c., § 2 ; C. C., § 3. 

QUARRIES (RV^’e- ‘graven images’; ; 

TCON rAynxojN ; idola, Judg. 319261*). The 
near Gilgal are a well-known landmark, Heb. usage of 
pdsel favours the sense ' sculptured sacred stones ’ (so 
Moore, Budde). Many scholars find an allusion to the 
stones mentioned in Josh, 4820. If so, pisHivi is used 
in its original sense of ‘ hewn stones.’ Cp Ass. pasallu, 
a pillar ; Tg. Pesh. give ' quarries,’ a guess. 

The view of the Ehud-biory advocated elsewhere (see Jekicho, 

§ 2), which delects an underlying form in which the place- 
names, now corrupted, were of the Negeb, throws doubt on 
both the above theories. Among the possible corruptions of 
SNi'Cty (bhm.ael) is or ^ cp Sheleph. In order to 
escape to Seirah (for the reading adopted by the present writer 
see Seirah), Khud had to pass an outpost of Ishmaeliies 
( = Jerahmeelites); for Eglon, the Misrite king, was a Jerah- 
meeliie (see r', 13, where ‘Ammon’ and ‘Amalek’ boih = 

‘ Jerahmeel’). For read therefore probably 

2. Josh. 7 5 RVmg., see Shebarim. t. K. C. 

QUARTERMASTER (nnUDnb*), Jer. 51 s 9 RV'"g- 
See SERAiAii, 4. 

QUARTUS (koyartoc [Ti. WH]) adds his saluta- 
tion to that of Tertius, addressed to the Christians in 
Rome, at the close of Rom. 16(22/ ). It has been con- 
jectured that he may have been one of those Jews who 
were expelled from Rome by Claudius, See, further, 
Simon (the Cyrenian). 

In the lists of the seventy disciples by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Pseudo - Hippolylus he appears as bishop of Berytus. 
In the apocryphal of Peter and Faulh^ is a member of 

the pnetorian guard, one of the soldiers who have charge of 
Paul in Rome. 

QUATERNION (t6TP<\Aion : Acts 12 4), a guard 
of four soldiers. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN (D^py'n ; 0 h Baci- 
Aicca toy OYPANOY* e.xcept Jer. 7 i 8 h CTP(NT1<\ toy 
1 Cult OYP<>‘NOY* [Aq. Sym. Theod. B^ClAlCCH] ; 

Vg. regina caeli; Pesh. pulhdn sernayyd, 
except Jer. 44x9 vialkat semayyd Tg. 712212 ), 

an ol>ject of worship to which offerings were made by 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and other cities of Judah in 
the seventh century and by Jewish refugees in Egypt 
after the fall of the kingdom ; see Jer. 7 16-20 4415-30. 

The peculiarity of this worship appears, from 
Jeremiah’s description, to have been the offering of a 
special kind of cakes which were made by the Jewish 
women with the assistance of their families ( * the boys 

1 Probably reading as in 82 19 13, 

2 Contamination from 0, which is otherwise demonstrable In 
this verse. 


QUEEN OP HEAVEN 

gather firewood and the fathers kindle the fire and the 
women knead dough to make cakes,’ etc., Jer. 7 18 ; cp 
44 19). The cakes were offered to the deity by fire 
(441517/i 2125; kiifer, erroneously translated in 
EV, ‘burn incense’), and the burning was accompanied 
by libations ( 441 ;/). These rites were performed * in 
the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem’ 
(7 17 4I17) ; the worship .icenis to have been domestic, 
and perhaps specifically a woman’s cult (see 44 15 19 25); ^ 
that the men assist in the preparations (7 t8) and assume 
their share of the responsibility (44i5/i) is not in- 
consistent with the latter view, nor are the expressions 
in which the prevalence of the worship is affirmed 

{4417).^ 

The cakes {kawwdnitn, Jer. 7 18 44 i 9 t;^ 0 

■gavCive^, and in the latter passage [Q*], 

Xciv^coves [n*] ; Vg. placenta; Pesh. zauthdre, a species 
of sacrificial cakes ; ** Tg. yams or yams, perhaps 
XovdpiTaL,^ Gen. 40 16) were rightly compared by 
Clirysostom and other early commentators to the rrSTrava 
or Tre/xiuLaTa of the Greeks, of which there were many 
varieties. Some of these were made in the likeness of 
a victim ; others imaged or symbolised the deity to 
w hom they were offei ed."^ 

It has been thought by many that the kaimndniin of the 
queen of heaven represented the moon,^ or — upon a different 
view of her nature — the planet Venus (see below, § 3). Jer. 
44 ig has been understood to testify to the iconic character of 
these cakes, the verb being connected with (loot., 

§ i/’)p and translated ‘ to image her ' ; but both the text and 
the interpretation are extremely doubtful. 

The translation ‘Queen of Heaven' (EV^) represents 
inalkat haUdindyim ; and this interpretation — the only 

Title "’hich would naturally suggest itself to 
* one who read the words c'.'Dt’n nsSo in an un- 
pointed text — is supported by the oldest exegetical 
tradition (<?). The vowelled text, however, gives 
[mHilkct'), treating as a defective spelling of 
from ‘ work,’ and this view' of the derivation of 

the word is represented by Pesh, pulhdn semayyd 
(religious work, cultiis). The Jewish scholars with 
whom this interpretation originated doubtless thought 
that the worship of the n::SD in Jer. 7 44 was the 

same as the w'orship of the 'host of heaven’ (cTrn 
Jer. 8 2 19 13 Zeph. 1 s Dt. 419 173 , etc. 

■ This identification, suggested perhaps by a general comparison 
of the references to these cults, would seem to be confirmed by 
the passages in which the worship of the C':2rn Dwi’D appears 
' to he equivalent to burning offerings or making libations ‘to 
other gods ' (see 7 18 4415; cp i7-i9)» as though the cull were 
addressed to a collective object such as the heavenly bodies. A 
warrant for taking the word nzs ^!2 in this sense w.as found in 
Gen. 2 where (God’s ‘ work which he wrought ’) in z\ 2a 

is obviously parallel to kzx in 7'. This opinion was known 
to Jerome, who writes (fonivi. on Jer. 7 le) : reginm cmli , . . 
‘quam lunam debemus accipere, vel certe militim c.a:li, ut 
omnes Stellas inielHgamus,' and is given a place in the margin 
of AV, ‘ frame, or workmanship of heaven.’ 

Modern scholars, however, almost without exception, 
have adopted the older and more natural interpretation, 

I * queen of heaven. ’ This prevailing opinion was 
I vigorously assailed by Stade in 1886 ; he maintained 

1 Periiz, JBL 17 121 (1898), without apparent reason, connects 
2 K. 23 "jb with this cult. 

2 See, for the opposite opinion, Slade, ZA TJP 6 127/I 

3 See IIakemeats, § 2. 

4 [See Lagarde, iles, A bit, 42, 108.] 

3 I astro w, Dictionary^ s.z'. (otherwise Levy, Tari^, IflPBy 

384/]. 

* See Lobeck, Aglaopkamus, 1060 jf, 

7 See Stengel, Griech. KultHsaltertumer(“\ go; for similar 
customs among other peoples see Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde^ 

3 Comparing the of Artemis at the Munychia, 

Athen. 14645 a; Preller- Robert, Griech. Mythologies I312. 

® So Sym., Tg., Rashi, and others. 

1*^ Omission of silent x- Examples of this spelling occur in 
Phoenician inscriptions— r.^., CIS 1 no. 86 A //. 6 g. On the 
other hand, many Hebrew MSS in our passage have intro- 
duced K into the text. 

! 11 .\barbanel on Jer. 44 15, as the opinion of older interpreters. 

: Similarly Stade, ZATIZ 6339. See also Debartm rabbdy § 10 
I end. 
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QUIRINIUS 


that D'Dsyn riD^D (? malkilt) was a collective, ' the rule, 
that is, the ruling powers, of heaven,’ a more compre- 
hensive term than ‘ host of heaven ’ ; at a later stage of 
the controversy he was inclined to conjecture that ri3*?D 
‘ work ’ ; cp Gen. 2 i/. ) had been substituted for 
N3S' by a scribe or editor to whom the word was 
offensive. Stade did not, however, establish his main 
contention that the rendering ' queen of heaven ’ must 
be rejected ; the result of the discussion upon this point 
was rather to confirm the conviction that that is the 
only satisfactory interpretation of the words. ^ 

It is not probable that a deity invoked as queen of 
heaven, to whose displeasure at the neglect of her 

3. Identification. f Jere- 

miah could attribute the calamities 

that had befallen them and their country, was a minor 
figure in the Semitic pantheon ; the presumption is that 
the rites described by the prophet belonged to a specific 
cult of the great goddess Astarte. The title seems 
also to indicate that the worship was addressed to one 
of the heavenly bodies, and was one of the particular 
cults embraced in the general prophetic condemnation 
of the worship of the ‘ sun and moon and the whole 
host of heaven.* From an early time it has been 
disputed whether the queen of heaven in the sky was 
the moon^ or the planet Venus.^ The former opinion 
was probably in its origin only an application of the 
general theory which in the last centuries of the ancient 
world identified all manner of goddesses with the moon ; 
in modern times it has appeared to follow from the 
current though ill-founded belief that the Astarte of the 
western Semites was a moon goddess. (See Ashtoretii, 
§4.) In the Babylonian system, which was at the 
height of its influence in the W. in the seventh century, 
the star of Istar was the planet Venus, whilst the moon 
was a great god, Sin. The traces in Syria and Arabia 
of cults similar to that described by Jeremiah connect 
themselves with the worship of Venus. Thus the name 
Collyridians was given to a heretical Arab sect because 
their women offered cakes to the Virgin Mary, to whom 
they paid divine honours."* See also Isaac of Antioch, 
ed. Bickell, 1244^ 

More than one of the questions discussed above 
would be put beyond controversy if it were established 
that malkatu, or malkatu sa siutie, the literal equivalent 
of the Heb. malkat hassdmd}'im, occurs in cuneiform 
texts as a title of Istar;® but that the ideogram A A 
should be read malkatu is at best a plausible conjecture, 
on which no conclusions can properly be based. Istar 
is called, however, belli same and sarrat the 

latter exactly corresponding in meaning to the Hebrew 
malkat hassdmayim, ' queen of heaven. ’ In a catalogue 
of the names of V^enus in various regions and languages 
preserved by Syrian lexicographers we are told that 
Venus was called malkai kmayyd by the Arzanians,"^ 
that is the inhabitants of Arzon, a diocese in the 
province of Nisibis [ 7 J)MG 43 3940.). The list shows in 
other particulars accurate information, and may be taken 
as evidence that a cult of Venus with the epiklesis 'queen 
of heaven’ survived in that locality into Christian times. 

Herodotus (I105) sets it down that the temple of 
Aphrodite Urania in Askalon was the oldest seat of her 
worship ; thence it passed to Cyprus and Cythera.® 


t See especially Kuenen, Gesainmelte Abhandlungcny 186- 
21 1. [Cp, however, Crit. Bib . — t. k.c.] 

2 Jerome, Olympiodorus, and very many down to our own 
time. 

.3 Tg., Isaac of Antioch, and others. 

4 Epiph. Heer. 78 c. 23 79 c. 1 18. Epiphanius recognises^the 
identity with the worship of the queen of heaven in Jer. 744. 
It is in fact one of those direct transfers of a Venus cult to Mary 
of which there are many examples. See Rosch, ‘ Astarte- 
Maria,’ St. Kr. 18S8, pp. 265^ 

5 Schrader ; for titles see below, § 4. 

6 Eerdmans, Melekdienst^ 86. 

7 Bar Bahlul, col. 244 ; some codd. have Darnaye. See 
Lagarde, Gesamtnelte Abhandlungen y 16. 

8 See also Herodot. 1 131. 


According to Pausanias (i. 867) the religion was of 
‘Assyrian’ (Syrian) origin,* taken up by the people of 
Paphos in Cyprus and of Ascalon in Phoenicia ; the 
Cytherans learned it from the Phoenicians (cp iii. ‘28 i) ; 
it was introduced into Athens by i^igeus. W’e may 
take these passages as evidence of the belief of the 
Greeks that the worship of the * heavenly ’ goddess 
(’A0po5Ir7? OvpavLa, more often simply rj Ovpavia)*^ was 
of oriental origin. It is highly probable that in this 
they were right, ^ and that the epiklesis is in some way 
connected with the title Queen of Heaven in the 
Semitic religions."* 

The goddess of Carthage, in the inscriptions T-n-t 
(pronunciation unknown), must have had a similar 
title, since by Latin writers and in Latin inscriptions 
she is called Coclestis.® 

Milkat in Phoenician and Punic proper names, on 
the other hand, is more probably the divine sovereign 
of the city or community (cp Milk) than of the heavens. 

G. F. Meinbard, ‘Disserlalio de selenolalria,’ in Ugolini 
Thesaurusy 238 ii ^ (in Thcsauri 4 s theologico-philologicuSy 
l8o8 ff. this dis.serlalion appears under the 
4 . Literature, name of Calovius ; the older literature very 
fully given and discussed); Frischmuth, 

‘ Disserlatio de Melechet caeli,’ in Thesaurus iheologico- 
philologicusy 1 866 ff.\ J. H. Ursinus, Queestiones biblico’, 
221-25; J* G. Carpzov, Apparatus aniiquiiaturfiy 510 /. ; B. 
Slade, ‘Die vermeiniliche Konigin des Himmels,’ ZATWy 
0123*132 (1886); ‘Das vermeiniliche aramaisch-assyrisches 
Aequivalent der Jer. 7 44 ,’ ZA 'TIV 6289-339 

(1886); E. Schrader, ‘Die D'cc’n DdSd und ihr Aram.aisch* 
assyrisches Aequivalent, SBBAy 1886, 1 477-491 ; ‘Die Goilin 
Istar als malkatUy ZA 3353-364; A. Kuenen, ‘ De Melechet 
des Hemels,’ Terslagen en inededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van ll'etensehapeu, Afd. Lelterkunde, 1888, pp. 
157-189 (Germ, trans. [1894], Kuenen, Gesammclte Abhand- 
Itingcny 186-211 ; Melekdiensty 53^; Scholz, Gd'tzen- 

dienst und Zauberwesetty yao/.y cp 272^. ; Griinbaum, ‘Der 
Stern Venus,’ ZDMG, 1888, pp. 45-51. G. F. M. 

QUICKSANDS (cypTiC'* Acts 27 17 ). RV Syrtis, q.v. 
QUILT (“I'nS), I S. 191316, RV«i?. See Bed, 
§§ 3. 4 (^). 

QUINCE. See Apple, § 2 (4), col. 269, 

QUINTUS MEMMIUS (2 Macc. 11 34). See Mem- 
mi us. 

QUIRINIUS (kyphnioc [Ti. WH], Lk.22). The 
name of this official is given in an inscription as P. 

- . - Sulpicius Quirinius. The main facts of his 
1. Ll e. given by Tacitus, Ann. 848. A native 

of Lanuvium, of an undistinguished family, he was 
elected consul in 12 B.c. ; some years later he was sent 
on an expedition against the Homonadenses in Cilicia, 
who had vanquished Amyntas, king of Galatia. For his 
successes against these mountaineers he received the 
honour of a triumph. When Gaius Cmsar was sent 
out to the East in 2 A.D. , Quirinius accompanied him as 
his tutor. In 6 A.D. Quirinius was appointed as Icgatus 
of the Emperor Governor of Syria, and in that capacity 
took over Judaea on the deposition of Archelaus, and 
made a census of the newly annexed district (Jos. Anl. 
17 13 18 1). At this post he remained four or five years. 
At a later time (Tac. Ann. 822) he caused some scandal 
in Rome by accusing his divorced w ife, Lepida, of havitig 
long before tried to poison him. Unpopular at Rome, 
he retained the favour of Tiberius, who in 21 A.D. 
procured him a public funeral. 

To these facts one of importance is added by the celebrated 
Lapis Tihurtinus {CIL 14 3613), which inscription, though much 
mutilated, appears to prove that Quirinius’ proconsulate of 
S>Tia in 6 A.D. had been preceded by an earlier tenure of the 


1 Cp C/A, 2168627 1588. , . 

2 Cp also Herod. 38 (Arabs). ‘Heavenly* was originally 
meant in a physical sense ; the ethical significance Plato gives 
it {Sympos. 180 d) is arbitrary, and in conflict with what we 
know of the attributes and cult of Urania. 

3 Farnell, Cttlts of the Greek StateSy It-zof. ti^^f 74<^-C- 

4 See Theodoret on Jer. 44 17. 

5 Ovoavia. Herodian, Ab exc. dtv. Marc. 56; cp Philastnus, 

Ihpr. I?. See Roscher, ; Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, 

3 1247^ ; cp Phcenicia, § II (col. 3745/)* 
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same office. The view of Mommsen is that ihis previous tenure 
was in 3-1 B.C., and th.it the crushing of the Homonadenses, 
who dwelt in Cilicia, at that time attached to the province of 
Syria, was an event of this first proconsulate. It cannot well 
be dated earlier, because .Sentius Salu minus governed Syria 
9-7 B.C., and Quinciilius V'arus from 7 b.c. to after the de.ath of 
Herod (Tac. since he put down a sedition which 

arose when Herod died. 

Amid these facts, the statements of Lk. as to the 
date and circumstances of the birth of Jesus (2 1-5) raise 

2 ijijjg ceiftus questions. The miraculous 

events preceding the birth cannot be 
discussed from the historical point of view ; but the 
asserted census in Judaja and the Journey of Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem come within the field of historical 
investigation. 

Lk.’s statements are as follows : — 

( 1 ) Caesar Augustus decreed a general census of the 
Roman world. Of such a general census nothing is 
known from other sources, though Augustus made a 
census of Roman citizens only. However, we need 
not delay over this statement, which is unimportant 
for our purpose, and may be merely an exaggeration. 

(2) This census was first carried out in i\alestine in 

the days of Herod, when (^)iiirinius was governor of 
Syria. Here several difficulties arise. From the above- 
cited testimony of Tacitus, it appears that Quirinius 
was not proconsul of Syria until after the death of 
Herod. Palestine being not strictly a part of the 
Roman Kmpire, but a dependent or protected kingdom 
under Herod, a Roman census would not be carried 
out in that district. On the other hand, we know that 
when in 6 .\.D. Archelaus the son of Herod was deposed 
from his tetrarchy of Judata, and the district was 
annexed to the province of Syria, Quirinius, who was 
then for the second time proconsul of .Syria, carried out 
a census in Judma, which caused, as we learn from 
Josephus xviii. 1 1), much disaffection in that 

country. It is not unnatural to suspect that Lk. may 
have misdated his census. 

(3} I'or the purposes of the census every man went to 
the abode of his family or clan ; thus Joseph went to 
Bethlehem the town of David, ^ and with him his 
affianced wife, Mary. It is, however, pointed out that 
in a Roman census every man reported at his place of 
residence. No instance is known to us in antiquity in 
which the citizens of a country migrated to the ancestral 
home of their family, in order to be enrolled. In any 
case, no ancient census would require the presence of 
any but the head of a household. W'omcn would 
certainly not have to appear in person. 

These considerations have led many historians, such 
as Mommsen, Gardthausen, Keim, Weizsacker, and 

3 Ramsay's to the view that Lk.’s statements 

‘ Theory^ ^ about the census of Quiriniusare altogether 

mistaken. On the other hand, some 
writers, such as Huschke and Wfieseler and many 
English theologians, have adopted an apologetic atti- 
tude in regard to Lk.’s statements.^ The most recent 1 
apologetic work on the subject is that of Prof. M. 
Ramsay, ITa^ Christ born at Bethlehem f in which ' 
work it is pointed out in regard to (^)uirinius that Lk. I 
does not say that it was he who conducted the census, ' 
but only that it was made when he was in some position j 
of authority in Syria {riyefnou, not dudvvaTos, pro- i 
consul). He may have been in command of troops of 
the Syrian province against the Homonadenses at the 
time. It is further maintained that a census conducted , 
by Herod in his own dominions might decidedly differ | 

1 [On the birthplace of David, see David, § i ; Debir ; ! 
JCDAU, §4.1 ! 

- .\ summary, and refutation of their views will be found in 
Schiirer’s CCl (3) 510-543 (ET i. 2 105-143). 


QUIVER 

from a Roman census, especially in the point that the 
people might be numbered not by domicile, but by clan 
or family. 

A new element has been introduced into the discus- 
sion by the discovery from papyri published by Messrs. 
Grenfell, Kenyon, and others, that an enrolment 
occurred in Egypt at intervals of fourteen years from the 
year 20 A. D. onwards, and probably from the time of 
the regulation of Egypt by Augustus, that is, also in the 
years 6 A.D. and 8 b.c., and further that this enrol- 
ment was a census by families, not a mere valuation 
of property. One or two definite, though not conclusive, 
pieces of evidence, seem to indicate that this periodical 
census was not confined to Egypt, but was, in some 
cases at all events, extended to Syria. 

Arguing on the basis of this new discovery. Prof. 
Ramsay maintains that a census may probably have 
been held in Syria in 9-8 B.C. , and gives certain reasons 
why, if Herod at the same time proposed a census in 
Judaea, he should have postponed it to the year 6 B.C., 
and then carried it out on a different plan from that 
usual in a Roman census. The date 6 B.c. Ramsay 
accepts as probably that of the birth of Jesus. 

To sei forth Prof. Ramsay's arguments at length is impossible, 
and they are .so minute as not to bear compression. Hut if we 
grant their validity they leave unexplained several difficulties. 
\VTy should a census in ^uda;a be dated by Lk. by the 
irrelevant fact of a campaign being at the time fought by 
Duirinius in Cilicia? Even if an enrolment by tribes was 
carried out by Herod, would this he likely to involve a journey 
I of all Jews to the native town of their family? How could 
the presence of INTary be required at Bethlehem, when it was a 
settled principle in all ancient law to treat the male head of a 
family as responsible for all its members ? In Palestine especially 
it is difficult to imagine such a proceeding as the summoning of 
women to appear before an officer for enrolment. On all these 
questions the new discoveries shed no light. 

The last difficulty is further increased by the use by Lk. of 
the word Ifnnja-TevfJifvr} (unless, indeed, it be an early emenda- 
tion of the text by some scribe). For this word implies that 
Mar>’at the time was not the wife of Joseph, but only betrothed to 
him. In such circumstances her travelling with him to 
Bethlehem is even more inexplicable. She would not go as an 
heiress, or in her own right, as we have no reason to suppose 
that .she was descended from David, and indeed from the 
context it is clear that she was not. 

Josephus tells us that the census of Quirinius was a 
great innovation, causing alarm and revolt ; it is therefore 
not easy to think that a similar census can have Ijeen 
held twelve or fourteen years earlier, and passed off 
with so little friction that Josephus does not mention it. 
It is true that Prof. Ramsay discriminates in character 
the earlier census which he supposes from the Roman 
census of Quirinius of 6 A.D. ; but it is doubtful how far 
this view is maintainable, especially as Lk. uses the 
same word {aTroypa^ri) to designate the known census 
of Quirinius and the supposed earlier census (Acts 
^37)- Thus there can be no doubt that the supposition 
of errors of fact in Lk. would, from the purely historical 
point of view, remove very great difficulties. The 
question which remains is whether our opinion of Lk. 
as a historian is so high that we prefer to retain these 
difficulties rather than to suppose serious errors in his 
narrative of the birth of Jesus. See, further. Chrono- 
logy, §§ 57^ ; Gospkls, § 22 (col. 1780, n. 2), and 
cp Nativity, Nazareth. p. g. 

QUIVER. I. 'alpdk, cp Ass. ispatu ; 

^apeVpa ; pharetra ; literally in Job 39 23 (© om.) Ls. 22 6; 
figuratively in Is. 49 2 Ps. 127 5 (0 eVtdv/atav) Lam. 813 Jer. 

5 16 (0 om.)t. In Lam. 813 arrows are called ‘sons of the 
quiver.' 

2. ^ap€Tpa, pharetra : Gen. 27 3.! The sense, how- 

ever, is uncertain. 0, Vg., Tg., Ps.-Jon., I bn Ezra, render 
‘quiver,’ but Onk., Pesh., Rashi, ‘sword.’ means ‘to 

hang, suspend.’ Possibly a corrupt repetition (ditto- 

gram) of the preceding "[’Vd) which word (EV ‘thy weapons’) 
would quite well refer to the quiver and arrrows. Cp Weapons. 
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RAAMAH pepMA [BAD^iiEL] pepXMA 

[A]), one of the sons of Cush [ g . v .] Gen. IO7 (but 
; I Ch. 1 9 RV Raama). Raamah is also grouped 
with Sheba in Ezekiel's list of trade centres (2722 
; pafia [B], payfxa [AQ]). A Saboean inscription 
(Glaser, 1155) refers to ‘ the hosts of Saba and Havilan ' 
as attacking certain people 'on the caravan -route 
between Maan ( = AIain, ? Bab. Magan) and Ragmat ’ 
(Hommel, AHT 240 ; cp ZZ)J/G30i22). Here we have 
at any rate one Raamah. Glaser, however, places 
Raamah near Ras el-Khaima, on the Persian Gulf 
{^kizze, 2252). Against identification with Regma, on 
the Arabian side of the same gulf, see Dillmann. Cp 
Geogr.\phy, § 23. and Crit. Bib. on Gen. 10 7 Ezek. 
27 22 where ‘ Raamah ’ is tirought nearer to Palestine. 
See Cush, 2 ; Sakta. 

RAAMIAH (n^prn, • Vahwe thunders?’ cp 3 R, 67, 
46 c d, where Ramman, the storm -god, is called the 
god la rimi, i.e., 'of thunder' [Del. Ass. HWB, 605] ; 
the Phoen. proper name NifllDin is no support, the 
true reading being XJIlDn), one of the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, Xeh. 77t (SaeyUia [N], peeXyua [A], Sat/xius 
[E], ma/zia [B], rae/ita [B^b] ; the last two readings are 
due to the pro.ximity of Nahamani [ q . v .^). Cp 
Government, § 26. 

In lizra 2 2 the name is miswritten as Reelaiah, and in Zech. 
7 2 (probably) as Regem.melech {g.v.). All these forms .seem 
to come from JerahmeeP. The race-element counts for much 
in the later history of Israel [Che.]. 

RAAMSES (DDDyn), E.\. In. See Rameses and 
cp Pi THOM. 

RAB. The use of rab, 'chief, head, leader' in 
compound titles descriptive of rank or office (corre- 
sponding to the Gr. <^pxi-) is sufficiently well exemplified 
in Assyrian, Phoenician, and Aramaic. 

Typical examples are : — rab dup-sar-ri ‘head scribe' (see 
Scribe), and rab nikasi ‘treasurer’ (cp Heb. C'DTJ), see Del. 
Ass. Hlf’'B 6 ogb, Phcen. jj'-m 3"!. ‘head workman’ (C/5'164), 
mSD 21 , ‘head of the scribes’ (ib. 86 14), 21 , ‘ head of the 

priests’ (ib. 1 19), Palm. ^S'n 21 , ‘general,* 21 , ‘leader 

of the caravan ’ (in Gk. bilinguals crrpaTTjAaTrjy, crwoSidp^rj^ 1), 
pity 31. ‘ chief of the market ’ (cp xijR 3"!, ‘ head of the dyopa ’) ; 
and Nab. xn'iU’D ‘chief of thecamp(s).’ 

This usage of 3-1 seems to be wanting in the S. 
Semitic stock, and in Hebrew is not frequent. Here 
the more common term employed is sar (nb, peculiar 
to Heb. ) which is frequently found in pre-exilic writings 
(cp Prince), and its occurrence in the later literature 
should be looked upon in some cases, perhaps, as a 
survival of a once popular idiom, and in others as an 
intentional archaism. 

In the sense of ' great ' the Heb. rab is not common ^ 
in the early writings ; the best instances being the 
poetical fragment Gen. 2623 (‘elder’ opposed to ")T2 »)i 
N u. II33 (J or E), I K. 197, Am. 62. In agreement 
with this is the usage of the Heb. compounds of 21 
which express a rank or office. Of foreign origin, on 
the other hand, are the compounds Rab-saris, Rab- 
shakeh, and Rab-mag, which appear to be titles borrowed 
from the Assyrian. The rest occur in later literature 
only, and are mere descriptions of office. 

It is very probable that they have been formed simply upon 
Assyrian or Babylonian analogy ; (a) C'n2Q 2’], 2 K. 258 (in an 
exilic or post-exilic narrative, see Kings, § 2 n. 2) ; cp 21, 

1 2 ,vvoStdpxr}^, apparently, only in inscriptions. Liddell and 
Scott cite Bockh, 4489. 

2 De Vogii^, La Syrie centrale.i nos. 6, 7, 15, 28, etc. 

3 The exact opposite is the case, however, with 21 , ‘much, 
many * (as opposed to tSVP). 


Dan. 2i4t 'A EV ‘captain of the guard,’ AVmg. ‘ chief marshal’ 
(dpxt^idyeipo? [87 BAQL)),2see Executioner, 1. Contrast with 
this D’n2»n -)f, Gen. 37 36 39 1 41 12; (/) n;3 21 , Esth. 1 8t, 
officer of the household (otKoi/d/AO? [I^nALjS]) ; and (c) VD’no 21 , 
Dan. l3t (see Rau-saris), but D'pnsn Dan. 1 7-11^8^ (ip. 
Xt€u»/ovxo? [87 BAQT]). “lb must probably be looked upon here 
as an intentional archaism. The writer has modelled the narrative 
of Daniel to some extent upon that of Joseph (Bevan, Dan. 31), 
and remembers the C'S'lNn nb, D'pben it>, and C'nzt2n "^b, 
which recur in Gen. 39-41. SAC 

RABBAH. Rabbath of the Ammonites (n3“l, 
jlisr pap^a, Josh. 13 25 [A], Am. 1 14 6 2 r Ch. 20 1 [B bis, 
once pa/ 3 j 3 ai/ as accusative] ; pafifiaO, 2 S. 1 1 1 12 27 29 
1. Name. Jer. 492 [A], I Ch. 2O1 [bis A]; pafi^ad vidiiP 
ap.ij.u}v, 2 S. 12 26 [B], 17217 [A], Ezek. 21 20; 
pe^^a 6 Jer. 493 [}<] ; pa^fiuiO Jer. 493 [Q*vid.] ; paj3a0 Jer. 49 2 
[H"]; pa^aO yluiv A^poiv, 2 S. 12 26 [A], 17 27 [B]. In Dl. 3 ii 
j (5 translates er rfj a/cpa t<op viiop AfjLfjLtop and in Ezek. 25 5, 
ttoAip Tov App-iop. In Josh. 13 25, B reads 'ApaS. The Vulgate 
has Rahba or Rebbath according to the Hebrew construction, 
except in Jer. 49 3 Ezek. 25 5 where we have Rabbath for 
n3\ In Polyb. Hist. v. 7 4, it appears as paBfiarapapa). 

Rabbah is mentioned in Dt. 3ii as the location of 
Og’s ‘bed’ or sarcophagus (see Bed, §3); also in 

0 xTictnrv in connection with the borders 

-^isuory. In 2 S. 11 / I Ch. ‘20 we have 

an account of the siege and capture of Rabbah by Joab 
and David. In the oracles against Ammon by Amos, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, Rabbah represents Ammon, as 
being its one important city. Jer. 494 refers to the 
treasures and the well-watered valleys of Rabbah, and 
Ezek. 25 s Amos 1 14 to its palaces. These oracles 
i announce the ruin of Rabbah as part of the punishment 
of Ammon. In Ezek. 21 20 Nebuchadrezzar hesitates 
whether to march against Jerusalem or Rabbah, but 
decides for Jerusalem by casting lots. T'hns Rabbah 
was the capital of Ammon during the whole period of 
the history of the Ammonites, and shared their fortunes 
throughout (see Ammon). It has been suggested that 
Rabbah may be the Ham (see Ham, 2) of Gen. 14s. 

Rabbah continued an important city in post-exilic 
times. It is not mentioned in OT in connection 
with the Jewish history of the period ; but the Ammon- 
ites are referred to in Nehemiah, i Maccabees, and 
Judith, and doubtless Rabbath remained their capital. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 285-247 B.c. , gave it the name 
of Philadelphia, and probably by erecting buildings and 
introducing settlers gave it the character of a Greek 
city : it became one of the most important cities of 
the Decapolis, Eus. Onom. "Pap-ad and 'Appav. 

In 218 B.c. il was taken from Ptolemy Philopator by Aniiochus 
Epiphanes, Polyb. 5 17. In the time of Hyrcanus (13S-107 n.c.) 
we read of a ZenoColyles, tyrant of Philadelphia, Jos. Ant. xiii. 8 1 
15 3. According to a conjecture of Clermont-Ganneau, Rabbath 
.should be read for Nadabath in i Macc. 937; see Nauabath. 
In 63 B.c. it was held by the Arabs (Jos. Ayi. 63), who were 
defeated there by Herod, 30 B.C. (i. 19 s and 6). The extensive 
Roman remains show that it participated in the prospeiity of 
Eastern Palestine in the second and third centuries a.u. Later, 
it was the seal of a Christian bishopric. The city is said by 
Ahulfeda (Ritter, Syr. ris8) to have been in ruins when the 
Moslems conquered Syria. 

Rabbah (the mod. ^ Amman) was situated on one of 
the head-waters of the Jabbok, about 22 m. E. of 
3 Sit Jordan. 2 S. 1 2 26-28 apparently distin- 

* * guished between ' the royal city ' or ‘ the city 

of waters,' and ‘ the city.’ The ‘ waters’ referred to in 
the second of these names may be the Xahr ’Amman, a 
stream rich in fish, which takes its rise at the site of 
Rabbah (so Buhl, Pal . 260 [§ 132]). In that case 

1 In Dan. also |'::p 21 , 248 (see Deputy), and tPSain 21 r 
4 6 5 1 1 (see M agic, § 2 a). 

2 Compounds of 3-5 and -i»» are alike rendered in © by apxt>. 
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the first two names belonged to a lower quarter of the town 
in the valley (cp § 4). The ' city ’ may be a designation 
of the citadel, which was situated on a hill N. of the 
valley. One would naturally like to find some Ammon- 
itish ruins. There are old rock-hewn tombs, and the 
remains of the outer walls of the citadel seem very ancient, 
being formed of great blocks of stone without any cement. 
What is left of the city walls may belong to the time of 
the Ptolemies. Conder even thinks that the remains of 
a reservoir and aqueduct may belong to the subterranean 
passage which enabled Antioehus to capture the citadel. 
If so, they may carry us back to Ammonite times, and 
show how the ancient citadel was supplied with water. 
The great bulk of the ruins — baths, colonnades, temples, 
theatres, and tombs — arc Roman. There is a small 
building, which Conder regards as Sasanian or early 
Arab; and ruins of a Christian cathedral (5th or 6th 
cent. ?) and two chapels. Rude stone monuments 
(dolmens, etc. ) have also been found. 

Conder, Heth and Moab, 157-167, Palestine^ *75*7» and in 
PEF Survey 0/ Eastern Palestine, 1 19-64 (a very full and 
exact account of a thorough survey of 

4. Literature. 'Amman, with many fine illusiralion.s) ; 

PEFQf 1882, pp. 99-116 ; G. A. Smith, HG, 
595-608; L. Gautier, Au de/d du Jourdain^'^)^ 93.^ (1896). 
ICheyne {Ex/>,T, Nov. 1897 ; Feb. 1899) discusses the lilies of 
Rabbah in 2 S. 12 26^;, and emends both nSiScn TV ^tnd C'DH 
into 03 ^p ; Wellhausen, however, emends n 3 l' 7 Dn into 

D'Dn- See Tahtim-hodshi, § 2, and cp Crit. Bib,] 

\V. H. B. 

RABBAH (nsin, as if 'the Rabbah’; co) 0 h 8<\ 
[R]. ApeBBA [AL], Arebba), mentioned with Kirjath- 
jearim in Josh. 15 60. Read most probably ' Kirjath- 
Jerahmeel the great ’ (Che. ). See Solo.mo.n, § 3. 

RABBI (p(\BBei [Ti. WH], many MSS pd^BBl ; 
Heb. a title of honour and respect given by the 

Jews to their learned doctors, more especially to their 
ordained teachers and spiritual heads (cp I Iands [Laving 
ON of]). (lit. ' my great one,' with the suff. as in 
Heb. Syr. ; cp Fr. tnonsieur, etc.) is 

from (see Rab) which at a later period among the 
Jews was frequently used in the narrower sense not only 
of a master as opposed to a servant, but of a teacher 
as opposed to a pupil (cp Aboth, 16 and Ber. 63^ 
where 3-1 and arc used of Yah we and Moses 

respectively) ; see Disciple, § i. Rab (an older 
pronunciation is Rib) was especially used as the title 
of the Babylonian teachers, and designates par excellence 
Abba Areka, a noted exegete of the beginning of the 
third century A.D. Rabbi, on the other hand, was the 
title given to Palestinian teachers,^ and, used alone, 
applies to Jehudah Hannasi, the chief editor of the 
Mishna. 

In the XT, Rabbi occurs only in Mt. , Mk., and Jn. 
It is once applied by his followers to John the Baptist 
(In.326), but everywhere else is used in addressing 
Jesus (Mt. 262549 Mk.Ps 11 21 1445 Jn.IaS 82 431 
625 92 118 ).“ Lk. and Mk. both favour the use of 
Si$d<TKa\€ (see Disciple, Teacher), which in Jn. I38 
is the Gr. translation of pa/ 3 ^ei, but cTrurrara occurs 
only in Lk. {e.^^., 55845, etc.). Almost synonymous 
with paS^ei are the terms Trarrip and Ka 0 T]yT}TT]s (Mt. 
23910) which are probably equivalent to the Aramaic 
N3X and (so Wiinsehe) 

From its use in the N'F it is evident that Rabbi had 
not yet come to be employed as a title, but was merely 

1 The Targ. on 2 K. 2 12 makes Elisha call Elijah Rabbi ; cp 
Targ. on Ps. .66 14. 

2 The AV frequently has Master ; cp Ml. 262549 Mk. l.c., 

Jn. 431 O2 11 8. The Pesh. renders by and in Jn. 

1 38 3 26 4 31 6 25 9 2 11 8 by 

3 Against ihis see Dalman, Die IVorte Jesu, 276, 278 yC x3R 
as a term of address seems to be unknown to the Targumisis. 
It is rather a title of respect, fca^yrjr^j, according to this 
scholar is a Gr. variant lo 6i8a(rxaAo5 — v. 10 being another 
recension of v, 8. 


a form of address (cp Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj, 
21), whence Mt. 287/1 appears to be an anachronism 
(cp Gratz, Gesch, A 500). Ewald’s argument {Gesch, Is. 
525 n. 2), from the words of Abmlibn in the Pirke 
Aboth, 1 16 (mjavriN xib’), that 21 and jan must have 
been in use for a long time, rests on an erroneous inter- 
pretation of riunn (lit. ' lordship ’ ; cp Struck ‘ herrschaft ’ ). 

A fuller form is Rabboni (Mk. IO51 Jn.20i6, 

^ovvei [B], pa^^ovi [minusc.], pa^^uvei [A in Mk. and D 
in Jn.]), cp the Aram, ribbon (pan) another form of 
rabbdn (fan), but with the retention of the d sound in 
the first syllable.^ pan in Aram, is used by a slave of 
his master, or a worshipper of his God, and is, like 
Rabbi, explained as meaning diddcTKaXe (Jn. l.c,). 
According to *Aruch {s. "3 r), a pa was more honourable 
than a 'an, and a 'an than a an, but greatest of all was 
one whose name alone was mentioned jano ^ni). 
The title pn was first held by Gamaliel I. (see 
Gamaliel). 

For ihe Jewish use of these various lilies, see EB^^\ s.v, 

‘ Rab, Rabbi,’and for NT usage, T)al man. Die IVorte Jesu^ 272 ff, 

S. A. C. 


RABBITH (n'3")n ; AaBcipcon [B], pa^BBcoO [AL]), 
a city in Issachar, properly ha-Rabbith, Josh. 192o.t 
Identified with RA.ba, N. of Ibzik (Buhl, 204). C. 
Niebuhr {Gesch. 1 367 ; cp ©») reads nnan, Daberath 
[^.7^.] ; cp Josh. 21 28. But perhaps the true reading is 
mrnn. and P’s original authority related to the Negeb 
(cp ^hunem). t. k. c. 


RABBONI. See Rabbi, end. 

RAB-MAG (5p"2“! ; rab-niag), a title applied to 
Nergal-.shareze:r [q.v.] (Jer. 393; paBama 0 [B], 
1 Mamp PA MAT [N*], BAMAT 

13 poBOMor [Theod. in Q">& ] 
om. <I3); see Rab. Older critics explain ‘chief Magian’ ; 
but the Magians (MAfOl) are a Median tribe according 
to Herodotus (lioi), and have no place in Babylonia. 
Rab~mugi is said to be the title of a physician referred 
to in an Assyrian letter (tablet K 519) respecting a sick 
man (Pinches in A’/**-) 2182 ; cp Wi. OL 7 ., Feb. 1898, 
col. 40). vSehrader {KAT<~^ 417 f.) and Hommel 
(Hastings, DB l22ga), however, derive from efnku, 
emgii, ‘wise,’ and Frd. Delitzsch {Heb. Lang. 13/.) 
from niahhu ‘prophet, soothsayer’ {—eskpu, p^u-r). 
From a text-critical point of view these suggestions 
have no probability. There is strong reason to believe 
that :,a-3“i is corrupt. See Nergal-sh.arezer. 


T. K . c. 

The Assyrian term referred to is generally rab mi^gi, 
also rab mugu. There is nothing in K. 519 to connect 
ft Aeavrinn officer even remotely with a physician : 

eauivalent Harper’s Ass.-Bab. Letters, 97. for 
equivalent,. Johnston’s Epistolary 

Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 163, for 
transliteration and translation. The writer, Ardi-Nana, 
is the Court Physician (as Johnston shows). The rab 
vij^gi only reports, or brings the report of, the sick man’s 
condition. He is likely to have been an express mes- 
senger. There was a rab mugi of the bithalli and 
another rab jungi of the narkabati (on Rm. 619, no. 
1036, see Johns' Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 2, no. 
1036). Hence the Rab -mag may have had to do 
primarily with chariots and horses, and been the master 
of the horse in the Assyrian Court. 

T. K. C. , § I ; C. H. \V. J. , § 2. 


RABSACES (Eeelus. 48 18), RV Rabshakeh. 
RAB-SARIS (Dnp'D*]). the title (so RV«’^-. and see 
Rab) of {a) an officer sent by the king of Assyria to 


^ Pressel in PRE s,v. ‘ Rabbinismus,' explains the a to be a 
Galilean provincialism; cp Kautzsch, Gram, Btbl. Aram, 10. 
The change of d and I is similar to that in Syr. peshd and 
na<rxa. 
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Hezekiah (2 K 18x7; p<\4>Gic [B], p<\BcAp€iC [A], 
p^yeic [L-] ; rabsaris), and {b) an officer present at the 
capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 3i>3. NABoyCApeJC [B], 
-CApic -ceeic [i<*] and p^BcApic 

and Theod. in v. 13 where BSA om. ; rabsares). In both 
passages, however, we should possibly read either 3-ij; 
iVki'N, ‘Arabia of Asshur' (cp Tarshish) or 
‘ the prince of the Arabians’ (see Xergal-sharezer) ; 
indeed in the case of Jer, [l.c.) the probability is very 
strong. As to 2 K. {l.c,) a doubt is permissible (cp 
Sennacherib, § 5), and we therefore offer the views 
of Rab-saris which are possible on the assumption that 
an Assyrian invasion was really referred to in the 
original narrative. The title has often been interpreted 
‘ chief eunuch,’ and Schrader (^'^7^2)319) thinks that 
it may be the translation of a corresponding Assyrian 
phrase (so Dillm.-Kittel, Jesaia, 312). This, at any 
rate, is not very probable. 

Winckler conjectured {Unters. 138) that it was a reproduction 
of an artificial Ass. phrase rab~ 5 a -7 ls~t\, learned .scribe’s inter- 
pretation of rab-sag (Rab-shakeh), which is half Sumerian ; 
while, according to Pinches (letter in Aca<b., June 25, 1892), 
rab-sa-resiy ‘chief of the heads' was the title of the special 
officer who had charge of the royal princes (cp Dan. 1 3). 
Finally, Del. {Ass. 694^) registers sa-n's as the title of a 

court-official of uncertain meaning. We may plausibly hold that 
the second element in rab-saris is both Hebrew and A.ssyrian, 
but primarily Assyrian (see Eunuch), and that rab-saris (= Heb. 
rab-salis) means chief captain. If so, it hardly differs from Rab- 
shakeh 

How VD'-iD in Dan. 1 3 (cp v. 7) is to be understood, 
is not quite clear. The conte.xt suggests that the writer 
misunderstood the phrase which he found already cor- 
rupted in 2 K. I817 ; for eunuchs, having the charge of 
royal harems, were frequently employed in superintend- 
ing the education of princes. See Eunuch. Even if 
the story of Daniel has been recast, this explanation may, 
at any rate, serve provisionally. t. k. c. 

RAB-SHAKEH (npCOl; pAyAKHc[B^^AQ^OCL]; 
rabsaces), the title (so RV"'e- ; see R.\h) of the officer 
sent by the Assyrian king to Hezekiah (2 K. 18 17-! 9 ; 
Is. 36 /., and in the Heb. original of Ecelus. 48 18, AV 
Rabsaces; p^Bcaknc, Is. 862 [B] 4 12 22 37 4 [B(^)'»^'] 
3613 37 8 [BH/”*^-]). In its Heb. form it has been 

taken to mean * chief cup-bearer ’ ; but a cup-bearer would 
not have been intrusted with important political business. 
'Fhe word is the exact reproduction of the Assyr. rab- 
‘chief of the high ones' {i.c., officers) — for so the 
Bab Sag or Rab .Sag/^- of the inscriptions should be 
read (Del. Ass. //H'B, 685</). This was the title of a 
military officer, inferior to the Tartan, but of very high 
rank. A rab-sake was despatched to Tyre by d'iglath- 
pileser HI. to arrange about tribute (A'/? 2 23, cp Del. 
I.C.). Just so the Rab-shakeh goes (with the Tartan, 
according to 2 K. ) to Jerusalem. He is acquainted both 
with Hebrew (‘ the Jews’ language,’ 2 K. 18 26) and with 
Aramaic ; such a leading diplomatist needed no drago- 
man. Since the time of 'I'iglath-pileser HI. there was 
a large Aramman population in Assyria. Cp Schr. 
KA 320 : Aramaic, § 2. If, however, the original 
narrative referred to a X. Arabian rather than an 
Assyrian incursion, the name underlying Rab-shakeh 
may very possibly be 'Arab-kus, ‘ Arabia of Cush.’ Cp 
Rab-saris. t. k. c. 

RACA (p^XA [Ti.], p<5,ka [Treg. \VH] ; probably 
an abbreviated form of the Rabb. xpn ; cp Kau. Cram. 
r>ibl. Aram, ro ; Dalm. Aram. Gram. 138, n. 2; for 
interchange of k and cp Dalm. ib. 304, n. 2, and see 
Aceldama, § i),a term of abuse in the time of Christ, 
Mt. 5 22 f. Whether it conveys a more or a less offensive 
meaning than (EV, ‘Thou fool’) is disputed; 

indeed, the wffiole passage, as it stands, is obscure. 
According to Holtzmann, there is a double climax in 
the clauses introduced by ‘ But I say to you' ; (i) from 
wrath in the heart to its expression in a word, and (2) 
from the denial of the intellectual capacity of a brother 
to that of his moral and religious character, while the 


EACHEL 

punishments referred to range from that awarded by a 
mere local court (‘ Belh-din ’) to that by the Sanhedrin, 
and finally to that of the fiery Gehenna. Holtzmann, 
however, understates the offensiveness of Raca and 
exaggerates that of yuwpA Raca (cp Jn. 94) involves 
moral more than intellectual depreciation, and /xwpoy 
nowhere in the XT bears the sense of ‘ impious ’ (the 
OT ; see Fool). Xor is it at all probable that 
Jesus w^ould have recognised the provisional institution 
of the Sanhedrin side by side with the Messianic punish- 
ment of Gehenna, and assigned the punishment of one 
abusive expression to the former, and of another to the 
latter. The text must have suffered a slight disarrange- 
ment ; the clause about Raca should be parallel to the 
clause about murder. Read probably thus, ‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said to the ancients, Thou shah not 
murder, and whosoever murders is liable to the judg- 
ment, and whosoever says ‘ Raca ’ to his brother, is 
liable to the Sanhedrin. But I say unto you, Every one 
who is angry with his brother is liable to the (divine) 
judgment, and whoever says, Thou fool, is liable to the 
fiery Gehenna.' The Law as expounded by the Rabbis 
treated libellous expressions ’ as next door to murder. 
But such gross offences as murder and calling another 
' Raca ’ could never occur if on the one hand anger were 
nipped in the bud, and on the other even such seemingly 
harmless expressions as ‘ thou simpleton ’ {ix(jdp4) were 
scrupulously avoided. So first J. P. Peters {/BL 
10x31 f. [1891]; 15x03 [1896]), e.xcept that he prefers 
to repeat ‘ It was said,’ etc., and ‘ But I say,’ avoiding 
rearrangement. See Fool. t. k. c. 

RACAL, AV Rachal. 

RACE, RACE-COURSE. See generally Hellen- 
ISM, § 5 (with references), Wrestling. 

‘ Race ’ is an apt rendering of o-raSior' in i Cor. 0 24 (RVnig. 
‘race-course’) and of ay^v (lit. contest) in Heb. 12 i. In Ps. 
10 5 RV preferably renders 'orab (mN)by ‘course.’ In Eccles. 
Oil, h ercs is properly an abstract = ‘ running ’ (EV’s ren- 

dering of .-li'i-iD, 2 S. 18 27). 

RACHAB (Mt I5). RV Rahab. 

RACHAL, RV. Racal. For ‘ in Rachal ’ (Vjll) in 
I .S. 30 29 we ought, probal)ly, following (eN 

KAPA\hAco, but gn P^XhA [A]), to read ‘in Carmel’ 
(^Dn3!2) ; so all critics — 'A necessary emendation’ (Bu. , 
SBOT). See Carmel, 2, col. 706. 

RACHEL ('pn-J, 'ewe,' see WRS A7 /^. 219,“ p^xhA 
[BXADEQL]), the ‘mother’ of the tribes of Israel 

- „ . T settled in the highlands of West Palestine, 

13 No 1116r6 ^ 

between the Canaanite strips of territory 

name. Esdmelon and Aijalon. Rachel died 

when Benjamin or Benoni was born (Gen. 35x6^). 
Was there, w^e may ask, at some remote period, a distinct 
clan with the ewe ' Rahel ’ as its totem, and the ‘ mas- 
sebah of Rachel’s grave’ (see Rachel’s Sepulchre) 
as its chief sacred spot? The members of such a clan 
would be b’ne Rahel. 'I'hey all lived in Ephraim ; but 
in time some came to be banded together, as Jeminites 
(Benjamin, § i). Then, perhaps, the others began 
to drop the name b’ne Rahel in favour of something 
else (cp Joseph i. , § 2 ; Ephraim, § 5 ii. ; Manasseh, 
§ 2). Rachel, certainly, as far as we can see, was 
no mere name, as in historical times was Leah. In 
Jer. 31 15 (cp Mt. 2x8) we hear of Rachel weeping for 

1 On the importance attached to words like Raca, cp Koran^ 
17 24, ‘And say not to them, Fie,’ and Ohazali’s description of 
the weighing of a man’s actions ; ‘ Rut the angel hringeth yet a 
leaf which he casteth into the scale of the evil action.s. On this 
leaf is written the word “ Fie ! ’’ Then the evil actions outweigh 
the good. . . . The order is given to cast 1 his man into hell.’ 
{La />erle />reciei<se de Ghazdii [Vi 3 iUi\^r\ 1878, p. 80.) 

‘-2 Griineisen {Ahnctictditts^ 257) proposes to read Aharhel for 
the Judahite name Aharhel, comparing 0hal aSeXifiOv P>jxa^ 
(also the Renjamite Ahrah, rnriR, lae^anjA), (According to 
Cheyne Rachel may be a fragment of lerahmeel ; sec 

Jacob, § 3, Shaphan, and for a similiarly doubtful name, sec 
I Leah.] 
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her children (although there is no explicit indication 
who these are understood to be) ; and at a later 
date, in the story of Ruth, Rachel and Leah are 
the builders of the * house of Israel’ (Ruth 4ii). Ac- 
cording to the legend as we know it (both J and E) 
Rachel was the beloved wife, a feature that it is natural 
to connect with the acknowledged superior splendour 
and power of northern Israel. There is a remarkable 
passage in J, however, where Jacob seems to speak as if 
he had had only two sons (Gen. 4238). The question 
therefore arises whether there may not have been an 
older form of the story where Rachel was the only wife, 
just as Rachel's ' double,’ Rebecca, was the only wife of 
Isaac. This question Steuernagel answers in the afiirma- 
tive [Einwanderung, 39). He also makes the interesting 
suggestion that there may be a monument of the 
importance of Rachel in the name Israel. As the men 
of the Gad tribe were called Ish Gad (see Gad, § i), 
so, Steurnagel suggests, the men of the Rachel (or 
Jacob, or Joseph) tribe were perhaps called Is-Ra’-el 
(on s see Shibboi.eth, and on the change of h to ’ in 
words containing a liquid, see Reuben, col. 4092, 


n. 9. 

We must now consider Rachel’s relation to Bilhah. 
Rebecca has no such attendant (Debokau [<7.z\, 2] 
-1. -r* t i.- i. is not represented as a eoncubine of 
Ifc. Relation to however, has Hagar ; 

other wives. Sarah's as in Rachel's case, the 

son of the wife is not born till after the son of the con- 
cubine. 'riiis is obscure (cp Manasseh, § 3). In 
Rachel’s case the most natural conjecture would be that 
‘Joseph ' was not born till after the sons of Bilhah were 
settled in Canaan. 80 Cjuthe ((7 IV 41). Steuernagel 
thinks that Rachel (or rather Jacob-Rahel) entered 
Palestine from the E. just in the rear of Bilhah {Ein- 
7vanderuftg, 98; cp Guthe, GVI 42), and that it was 
because the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphtali) came to 
be treated as ' brothers’ of Joseph that their ‘ mother’ 
Bilhah eame to be called a concubine of Jaeob. Why 
only Rachel was a full wife is often explained by the 
importance of the Rachel tribes in historical times. 
'I'here ma}', however, have been religious grounds (so, 
for example, Steuernagel, Einwanderung, 45). Of 
what race her maid came we arc not told (on the state- 
ments in later writings, see ZiLPAH, § 1) ; but Rachel 
herself was a daughter of Laban, which appears to point 
t( < a belief in the presence of Aramaean elements in N. 
Israel (differently, L.\ban, Rebekah). If Rachel was 
the chosen wife of Jacob, she was not the only one. The 
surreptitious introduction of Leah seems an important 
feature of the story, t^uite as difficult of clan-historical 
interpretation is the representation of Rachel as Leah’s 
sister.^ Are we to infer that there were once actually 
two tribes, a Ewe tribe and a Wild-cow tribe, living in 
association? If so, where and when? Or is it that 
when the northern Ephraim tribes came to be associated 
with the southern tribes they came all to be regarded as 
brothers, and therefore as having a common father 
though different mothers? The theory is attractive. 
It explains, however, why Rachel and Leah are fellow- 
wives, hardly why they are sisters.^ 

The points that remain are the stealing of the teraphim, 
the initial barrenness, and the story of the duda’im. 
Other stealing of the teraphim by a woman 
. . as a feature in this quaint story tells us 
something of the light in which the teraphim 
came to be view'ed (Gunkel compares the case of Michal. 
cp HPSm. Sam. p. xxxiv. ). It is through the initial 
barrenness that Dan and Naphtali come to be older than 
Joseph (see Naphtali, § 2). The real origin of the 


I 
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story of the duda’im is not clear (sec Issachar. § 2, 
Reuben, § 3, Naphtali, § 2). E does not mention 
them ; but in the original J they no doubt cured Rachel’s 
barrenness. This is now obscured, as the birth of 
Zebulun precedes that of Joseph. According to the 
dates assigned to the births in the present text of 
Jubilees, 2823 /., however, Joseph comes immediately 
after Issachar, before Zebulun, although it is Joseph 
and Zebulun, not (as it ought to be) Joseph and Issachar 
that are born in the same year. On the general 
question of the order in which the tribes are enumerated, 
see Tribes. h. w. h. 

The death of Rachel is related in Gen. 35 16-20 (JE) ; 
the narrative throws much light on the earlier phase of 
2 R hr tribal traditions, but needs perhaps to 

’ , ^ be studied in connection with a compre- 

* hensive textual criticism. 

As pointed out in Jacob, § 3, the phraseology of Gen. 29 1 
suggests that, according to a very early form of the tradition, the 
home of Laban was among the lerahmeelites of the S. Evidence 
which was not in the writer’s hands when that article was 
written, or at least was not fully appreciated by him, is now 
before him in abundance, showing that this was indeed the case 
— that Laban was indeed originally regarded as an Aramaean 
or Jerahmeelite = of tho S. Laban’s Haran was, 

however, not Hebron but a district of the Negeb which also 
supplied to Sanballat (?) the designation ’j-jn (MT HSrOni), 
‘Haranite’ (see Sanballat). It was there that Rachel and 
Leah — a distinction without a difference, if both 

corrupt fragments of lerahmeel — dwelt, according to the early 
tradition and the ‘ bethel,’ where the divinity appeared to Jacob 
was, if not, strictly speaking, in ‘ the land of the b’ne Jerahme’el ’ 
(29 i), at any rate, at no very great distance from it, for, like 
Haran, it was in the Negeb. In the Negeb, too, was the Gilead 
of the famous story of the compact between Jacob and Laban, 
and of not a few other much misunderstood O L passages, and in 
the Negeb was ‘ Shechem ‘ — i.e., Cusham (see Shechem, 2). It 
therefore became superfluous to emend the ' Ephrath ’ of 
Gen. 301619 into ‘ Heeroth,’ a change which on a more con- 
servative view of the tribal traditions (see Ephrath, 1 ; 
Joseph i., § 3) was helpful, and indeed necessary. The 
‘ Ephrath’ of the story of Rachel’s death is the Ephrath of the 
Negeb (in Gen. 2 14 Jer. 184^ it appears to be called Perath ; 
cp Paradise, § 5; Shihok); its other name, according to the 
gloss in V. 19, was cn*?‘n'3> ^ popular distortion of rt’a? 

‘ beth-jerahmeel.’ See Rachel’s Sepulchre. Thus ’ Rachel ‘ 
(the vocalisation is of course relatively late, and not authoritative 
for the early tradition) — Jerahmeel— was fitly enough buried 
at one of the leading centres of the Jerahmeelite race in the 
Negeb. Before her death she gave birth to a son variously 
called Ben-oni and Ben-jamin. ‘On’ is one of the place-names 
of the Negeb (see On i.), and ‘ Jamin ’ is, in its origin, a popular 
corruption of an abbreviated form of ‘lerahmeel.’ (There is, 
in fact, enough to warrant the surmise that Benjamin’s original 
home w'as in the Negeb). The early tradition also made a 
statement respecting the distance between the place where 
Rachel died and Ephrath or Beth-jerahmeel. 

There was but kibrath hd-ares ff-iRnmaz) to come to 
Ephrath when Rachel travailed. None of the ex- 
planations of kibrath in Ges. Thes., or elsewhere is 
satisfactory,^ and in the Psalter ptt and niR have a 
tendency to get confounded. Probably we should read 
kiln at hd-orah, mkrr t:5,’D2. 'a trifle (left) of the way.’ 
See Rachel’s Sepulchre. 

H. w. H. , § I tz-c ; T. K. c. , § 2. 

RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. The biblical references 
are {a) Gen. 35 19^ (JE), (b) 487^ (R). (c) i S. IO2 / 
(d) Jer. 31 15, {e) Mt. 2i6-i8. It is generally suppo-sed 
(see Buhl, Pal. 159, and Dillm. on Gen. 3519) that 
either (i. ) there was a double tradition with reference 
to the site of Rachel's grave, one {a, b, e) placing it 
near Bethlehem in Judah, another {c, d) ' in the border 
of Benjamin ’ towards Ramah (so Nold. . Del.(®l, Dillm. ) ; 
or (ii. ) the gloss ‘ that is Bethlehem ’ in (<2) and {b), which 
{e) appears to follow, is based upon a geographical con- 
fusion and is to be disregarded (so Holzinger, Gunkel, 
and Oxf. Hex. ). The weak point in i. is thought to be 


1 In Test. xii. Pair., Naph. i, etc., Bilhah and Zilpah also 
are sisters. See Zilpah, § i. 

2 Perhaps they were sisters simply because of the frequency 
of such a marriage of sisters in tne society in which the story 
was told (see Marriage, § 2, (i)). [For a different view, see 
Rebekah.) 


1 n"i33 is conventionally regarded as a measure (0 imroSpofjLO ^ ; 
Pesh. a parasang). Of course, the Ass. kibrAti, ‘ a quarter of 
the world,’ can hardly, by any ingenuity, be made illustrative. 
It is clear that the text is corrupt. So also in 2 K. 5 19 rn33 
(no article before pn) is shown by the context to be corrupt (see 
Naaman). 
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that Rachel has nothing to do with the S. kingdom, and 
the weak point in ii. certainly is that a N. Ephrath is 
undisco verable. Before proceeding further we must 
criticise the text (see Crit. Bib, ). 

(a) and (^) Dn^’n'3 |s a popular corruption of D'H* 

‘ Ephrath ' and ‘ Beth-jerahmeel ’ are both place-names of the 
Negeb. We have no reason to doubt that the gloss in Gen. 35 19^ 
and 487^ is correct, and that Beth-jerahmeel either had Ephrath 
as its second name, or was in the district called Ephrath. We 
must remember that Ephrath was traditionally the wife of Caleb 
(i Ch. 2 19). 

(c) The geographical description has suffered serious corrup- 
tion. The text should run, ‘ When thou departest from me 
to-day, thou shalt find two men by Beth-jerahmeel in Shalishah.’ 
See Shalisha, Zelzah. 

31 being most probably of late origin, we could not be 
surprised if it contained a statement based on a misunderstanding 
of the Rachel tradition. It is quite possible, however, that the 
Ramah spoken of is the same that is meant in the underlying 
original of Ter. 40 1^, which probably referred to a Ramah 
(= Jerahmeei) in the Negeb, which was the starting-point of the 
captives who went to a N. Arabian exile. If so, the writer may 
also conceivably have known of Rachel as having died and been 
buried in the Negeb. Taking, as was supposed, a profound 
interest in the fortunes of her descendants, Rachel had never 
ceased to grieve over the tribe of Joseph, which had gone into 
exile with other N. Israelites in N. Arabia (see Crit. Bib. on 
2 K. 1761). When, however, the Jerahmeelite setting of the 
early Israelite legends, and the N. Arabian exile of the two 
sections of the Israelite race, had passed into oblivion (partly 
through corruption of the texts), it was natural that the sepulchre 
of Rachel should be transferred to the N., in spite of the fact 
that no Ephrath was in existence to impart to this transference 
a superficial plausibility. 

According to JE, the site of Rachel’s tomb was marked 
by a sacred pillar (see Massebah), which existed in the 
writer’s time (Gen. 35 20). The tomb known in our own 
day as Rachel’s has plainly been restored, though the 
tradition has attached to the same spot throughout the 
Christian period. It is a short distance from Bethlehem, 
on the road to Jerusalem. According to Clermont- 
Ganneau,^ it may perhaps be the tomb (cenotaph) of the 
Jewish king Archelaus (cp Herod, § 8) referred to by 
Jerome [OS 101 12). T. K. c. 

RADDAI ('^1), son of Jesse, and brother of David 
Iq.v. § \a, n.] (i Ch. 2i4t; zaAAai [B], zaBA- 
PaAAai [A], pgAai [L]). Ewald identifies with him the 
corrupt 'p-i (Rei) of i K. 18, see Shimei 2. The name 
is more probably a corruption of nai (see Marq. Fund. 
25 cp 0 B^^) ; see Zabdi. 

EAFTS (nh;iM), I K. 423 [59]. See Ship, § i. 
RAGAU, I. See Rages. 

2. (payav [Ti.WH]), Lk. 3 35, RV Reu. See Genealogies, 
ii. § 3. 

RAGES (pAfAC. TOdN. TOIC [th th BA 6iois 
uncertain ; in Tob. 420 N Appoic]. rages [Vg.], rdgd 
[Syr.]), an important city in NE. Media, situated in the 
province of Rhagiana, near the celebrated Caspian Gates, 
and hence a place of great strategical importance. It is 
frequently mentioned in the above form in the Book of 
Tobit (1 14 4 1 20 5$ 613 92). In Judith (1 515) the name 
appears as Ragau (pa7au, ragau [Vg. ], ‘plain of Dura, ' ^ 
and ri^gii [Syr.]), which is apparently identical with 
Reu[?.z'.]. 

This city, which is frequently mentioned by classical 
writers, occurs as Rhaga in the Avesta {Fend. ch. 1), 
and also in the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspis 
2 13). After suffering various changes, it fell into decay ; 
but the name may perhaps survive in the huge ruins 
of Fhey, situated some 5 m. SE. of Teheran. See 
Rawlinson, Monarchies, 2 272 f. ; Curzon, Persia, 
1345*352; Smith’s of Gr. and Rom. Geog., s.v. 

RAGUEL (!?N-ir")). (i) RV Reuel. See Jethro, 

Reuel. (2) a man of the tribe of Naphtali (Tob. 6 12 ; 
cp 1 1 7 4), related to Tobias ; husband of Edna, whose 

1 It is there shown that there has been a confusion between 
two captivities of N. Israel, an Assyrian and a N. Arabian. 

2 Recueil d arcJFol. orientate, 2134 ^ 

3 Cp K;in nyp3 Dan. 3 1, and see Dura. Dtiru was not an 
uncommon Babylonian name. 


only daughter Sara became the wife of Tobias 
pAfOYHA, 3717; -hAoc)- 

In Enoch 20 4 Raguel is the name of one of the archangels. 
Perhaps this was suggested by Tob. 317, where the n.ame 
Raguel occurs in connection with Raphael (both names may 
have a similar origin ; see Reuel, Raphael). 'That the 
name has any reference to this angel's role as a ‘chastiser’ 
(Charles on Enoch 20 4) is hardly probable. t. K. C. 


RAHAB (nn*]), a synonymous term for the Dragon 
{q.v.) in post-exilic writings, sometimes also applied to 
Egypt (or, as may plausibly be held, to Misrim, the N. 
Arabian foe of Israel; see Mizraim, § zb). Job 9 13 
[Krlryj ra vtt* ovpavbv), 26i2 (rd k^tos), Ps. 89io[ii] 
(b7rep7}<pai'oo}. Is. 51 9 (LXX om. ), 3 O 7 (6'ti fxarala i] 
TrapdKXr](TLS v/jlCop airn)), Ps. 87 4 t (paa/3).^ 

From Job 9 13 26 12 we perhaps learn that Rahab was 
another name for Tiamat, the dragon of darkness and 

1. References. in his de- 

spondency, ‘ will not turn back his fur}' ; 
[even] the helpers of Rahab bowed beneath him.' On 
the ‘helpers of Tiamat,' see DRAGON, § 5. Later, Job 
again refers to the fate of Rahab (or is it Bildad, 
following out Job's suggestions in his unoriginal way?). 


By his power he threatened (lys) the sea. 
And by his skill he shattered Rahab. 


Here ' sea ' and ‘ Rahab ' are coupled, as ' sea ’ and 
' Leviathan,’ probably, in Job 38 (see Leviathan), and 
in V. 13 the ‘ dragon ’ is referred to. In Ps. 899/^ [1°/] 
the same parallelism is observable, and since 7^. n proves 
that the psalmist has the creation in his mind, the view 
that Rahab is a synonym for Leviathan or the dragon 
again becomes plausible. The passage runs, — 

Thou (alone) didst crush Rahab as a dishonoured corpse ; 

With thy strong arm thou didst break down thine enemies. 

The invocation to the arm of Yahwe in Is. 51 9 also 
refers to Rahab. Here, however, though the allusion 
to the Dragon-myth is obvious, there is also a special 
reference to (see Dragon), or perhaps to the 

people called Misrim in N. Arabia. How this was 
possible we seem to learn from Is. 30 7 (on the text see 
SPOT, ad loc.). It has been held (cp Duhm, ad loc.) 
that the latter half of the verse is a later addition. 
Living in an age when the mythological interest had 
revived, a reader was struck by the resemblance between 
the characteristics of the dragon of chaos and those of 
Both were pre-eminent in strength ; both in 
the olden time had rebelled against Yahwe ; for d'ISC. 
therefore, as well as for the dragon, the fate of abject 
humiliation (cp Is. 19) was reserved. In Ps. 874 Rahab, 
according to the e.xegetical tradition, is simply a synonym 
for Egypt (as the Targum already explains it), though 
even here this is not beyond critical questioning. 

Rahab in Hebrew would mean ‘raging,’ ‘insolence.* 
This would be not unsuitable as a title of the chaos- 
2 Meanin ^ reference to which is plainly 

intended in all the above passages except 
the last. It would not be strange, how'ever, if Rahab 
w'ere a Hebraised form of some Babylonian mythic 
name. In the third of the creation-stories mentioned 
elsew'here (see Creation) — that which begins ‘cities 
sighed, men [groaned]' — the dragon is repeatedly called 
by a name which Zimmern and Gunkel would like to 
read rebbu (for *ruhbu), and to consider the Ass. equiva- 
lent of Rahab. The name, if it means ' violence,’ 
W'ould be specially appropriate in the story of the 
tyranny exercised by Tiamat. Unfortunately the read- 
ing is uncertain. The polyphonous character of the 
Assyrian script allow'S us equally to read kalbu, ‘dog,’ 
and labbu, * lion ’ (Gunkel, Schopf. 294x8). For another 
theory of the origin and precise significance of the title 
Rahab we may be allowed to refer to Crit. Bib. 

T. K. c. 


1 In Job 9 13 26 12 Is. 51 9, Symm. has aAo^ov<i«f, aXa^oi'eiai', 
in Is. 61 9 30 7 Aq. opfirjfxa, Theod. irAaros, in is. 30, Symm. has 
rapa^ai or -x^, in Ps. 87 4 Aq. has op/XTi/xaTos, Symm. vweprf<f>ayiav. 
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RAHAB 
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RAHAB Josh. 213 6172335. The 

story of Kahab must not be taken literally. She is 
clearly the eponym of a tribe, and the circumstances of 
the tribe are reflected in her fortunes. The statements 
in Josh. 623 25 apply to no trifle known to us so well as 
to the Kenites, who were admitted among the Israelites 
on relatively unfavourable terms — as sojourners ; hence 
the term zondh. The name is best accounted for as 
the equivalent of -lan, ‘ Heber,' the second name of the 
tribe of the Kenites.^ See jKRtCHO, § 4 ; RECiiAniTES. 

In fleb. 1 131 Rahab is praised as an example of faith. 
This is suggested by the edifying speech of Rahab in 
Josh. 29-11, of which, however, only v. ga is recognised 
by critical analysis as belonging to the earlier narrative 
(see Ox/, Htx, 2331). It is no doubt startling that 
Rahab should be a worshipper of Vahw ^ — if Rahab is 
to be viewed as a Canaanite. If, however, Rahab is a 
symbolic term for the Kenites, all becomes plain, for the 
Kenites were worshippers of Yahwe (cp Kenites). 
'I'he attempts of (later) Jewish and Christian interpreters 
to explain away the term zondh, ‘harlot,’ as 'hostess, 
innkeeper,’ also now prove to be doubly unnecessary 
(see above). On Rahab’s good works (James 225), cp 
the Jewish view in W'eber, Jiid. Theol. 332. The 
mention of her in the genealogy of Jesus (Mt. I 5) rests 
on the assumption that she became the wife of Sai.mon 
[y.7». ]. Xo less a man than Jeremiah is stated in 
Mcgillah 14;^ to have been a descendant of Rahab on 
his mother’s side. This passed for an edifying belief. 

T. K. c. 

RAHAM (2n*1), son of Shem.\ b. Hebron, b. 
Mark.siiah, and father of Jorkeam { qq . v .)\ i Ch. 
-44 (p(NA\ee [B]. pagm’ [A], -evM [L]). See Rkkem. 

RAIIEL (Jcr. 31 15), RV Rachel. 

RAIN. That at the present day rain is considered 
in Palestine as one of God's best gifts, is undeniable. 

1. Conception Christians, and Jews can 

of rain m imploring heaven for the 

‘showers that water the earth’ (Ps. 
726). But it is a question whether the fertilising opera- 
tion of the Baalim was associated in early times with 
the rain of heaven, or only with springs, streams, and 
underground flow (cp Baal, § 1). Robertson Smith, 
wh:) discusses the subject fully in Rel. Sem. lect. 3, 
comes to the conclusion that originally the Baalim were 
•gods of the streams and fountains, but that, as 
husbandry spread, the ‘gods of the springs’ extended 
their domain over the lands watered by the sky, and 
gradually added to their old attributes the new character 
of ‘ lor(ls of rain’ (p. 106). Vahw6 in the OT is 
certainly the rain-giver; Jer. 14 22, 'Can any of the 
vanities of the heathen cause rain?’ In Ps. 659[io], 
according to the traditional text, the early rain is 
called ‘ the river of God.’ The word used (jSs) is re- 
markable. Generally it occurs in the plural for the 
artificial streams used in irrigation (Is. 3025 323 Ps. I3 
1 10 136 Prov. 5 16 21 1 Lam. 848). Here, if MT is right, 
there is a similar conception. The rain is imagined 
as water which has been drawn from the great heavenly 
reservoirs (Gen. 7ii) and sent down on earth through 
the solid dome of the sky. This is illustrated by 
Job 3*^25, ‘ Who has cleft a channel for the waterflood ’ 
(so RV ; l^teph, ‘torrential iain'). With this cp 
7’. 28, where the ‘rain’ {tndfdr, i:;:^) und the ‘parted 
streams of dew* (read for ; see Dew) 

are parallel expressions. 

Naturally, rain and rain-mist {tal, Sd) ure prominent 
in poetic benedictions. In Dt. 33x3 the * precious things 
of heaven above’ (reading Sys for ‘:'i:c) are the rain, 
the rain-mist, and the dew. In Gen. 2728 the fine rain, 
or rain-mist, of heaven stands first among the blessings 

1 For a less probable view sec C. Niebuhr, Gesck, 1 353^ 

2 Tg., Onk. and Pesh. combine the readings and VcD* 
The former therefore is no modern conjecture. 
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called down upon Jacob’s land by Isaac. In Dt. 2812 
Moses promises to obedient Israel that Yahwe ‘ will 
open his good treasury, the heaven, to give the rain in 
its season ‘ ; to this treasury the Book of Flnoch refers 
(6O20/. 6923) ; cp Dew. The * self-springing plants of 
Yahwe’ in Is. 43 {SJJOT) are those which depend on 
the moisture which God sends from this heavenly store- 
chamber. Notice, too, that in I's. 104 13 God is said to 
•water the mountains from his upper chambers.’ It is 
a slightly different mythic symbol which a poet in Job 
uses — * Who (but Yahw6) can tilt the bottles of heaven?’ 
(Job 3837). To be able to bring rain through prayer 
was one of the greatest proofs of eminent piety. Elijah 
• prayed fervently that it might not rain, and it rained 
not,’ ete. (Jas. 617); and Josephus {Ant, xiv. 2i) 
relates that, in the time of King Aristobulus, there was 
a man named Onias, ‘ righteous and beloved of God,’ 
who by his prayers could bring rain to the parched 
earth. Cp Prayer. 

Palestine is well described in Deut. lln (in contra- 
distinction to Egypt) as ‘a land of hills and valleys, 

2. Former and 

latter rain, f™"’ he*;*-"- Shortly afterwards 
{v. 14) a fuller description is given. 
See also Hos. 63 Joel 223 Zech. lOi/i (see Nowack), 
Job 2923, and Ja. 5; {irpSifiov Kal oxpifiov \ BX insert 
vf.rbv, giving the sense rightly). The distribution of 
rain is very unequal. On one occasion Thomson found 
the ground in the Jordan valley like a desert, while at 
Tiberias the whole country was ‘ a paradise of herbs 
and flowers.’ Just so it was in ancient times. ‘I 
caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to 
rain upon another city : one piece was rained upon, and 
the piece whereupon it rained not withered ’ (Am. 4 7). 
The prophet continues, * So two or three cities wandered 
unto one city to drink watei-, but they were not satis- 
fied,’ on which Thomson remarks that this is ‘a fact 
often repeated’ in Palestine.* The variableness of the 
climate helps to account for the frequent failure of the 
crops, both in ancient and in modern times, and gives 
point to the promises of regularity in the seasons on 
condition of obedience to the divine commands.- The 


former or autumnal rains (mr, .tiid) usually begin about 
the end of October. In Lebanon they may l)egin a 
month earlier ; but no dependence can be placed upon 
this, and according to Thomson {LB 90) the winter 
rains are sometimes delayed till January. They are 
usually accompanied by thunder and lightning (Jer. 
10 13). The next four months may be called the rainy 
season. In April rain (the latter rain, e*ipSp ' to 

be late’) falls at intervals; in May the showers are 
less frequent and lighter, and at the close of that month 
they cease altogether. 

It appears from Glaisher’s observations {PEFQ, 1899, p. 71) 
that the heaviest monthly^ rainfall in 1897 was 11.21 in., in 
January; the next, 6.74 in. in December, and that the total fall 
for the year was 27.72 in. This refers to Tiberias. At Jerusalem 
the total fall was 41.62 in. At Tiberias no rain fell from May 
25 to Oct. 29, making a period of 156 consecutive days without 
rain. At Jerusalem, none fell from 5lay 26th to Oct. 20, making 
a period of 146 consecutive days without rain. 

I. gclem, a violent downpour, 1 K. IS41 Ezek. 13ri; 

continuous, Ezra 10 9 13 ; such as the early or latter rain, Lev. 

20 4 Jer. 5 24 Joel 2 23 ; accompanied with wind, 

3. Hebrew 2 K. 3 17 Prov. *25 14. 
terms. 2. "llpD, wS/dr, a more general term, e.g,^ 


’the rain ('p) of heaven,’ Dt. 11 ii. A tor- 
rential rain is ‘a .sweeping rain’ (Prov, 283 ); or the two words 
CtlU and TJD may be combined, Zech. 10 1 Job 37 6. 

3. cat, z^rem, a rain-storm, Is. 264 282 32 2 Hab. 3 10 Job 
248; sometimes accompanied by hail. Is. 2828030. The sup- 
posed occurrences of a verb denom. (Ps. 77 18 90 5, MT) are 
probably due to corruption. 

4. and 5. na'V, yorehy and n*)iC, mdreh, the former rain, and 

malkds^ the latter rain, see § 2. 


6. C'C'Ca, EV ‘showers,’ Jer. 83 1422 Mi. 56(7} 

Dt. 32 2 Psl 05 11 [10] 72 6t. 

* The Land and the Booky 395. 2 Ibid. 90. 
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RAINBOW 


RAMATH-MIZPBH 


7 C'p'On, resisim (from V'CDI, ‘sparsit, slillavit’), sprinkled 
moisture. In Cant. 62! (EV ‘drops of ihe night ’) of the night- 
mist (see DewX but probably applicable to rain in general (see 
D'3’3"l)* In Dt. 32 2 Lagarde and Gratz correct into 

O’D'O"). In Ps. 104 13 also »i'0'p^D should perhaps be read for 
nsp. T. K. C. 

RAINBOW. I. n^j3, kiseth (rd^ov), Gen. 9 13^ 
Ezek. 1 28 Ecclus. 43 ir. On Gen. 9 13^ see Deluge, § ii. 

2. Tpi9, Rev. 43 10 1. 

RAISINS. I. nmmtikfm, see Fruit, § 4. 

2. C'f’fRi (isisim, Hos. 3 i, RV. See Fruit, § 5. 

RAKEM I Ch. 7 16 EV, pausal form for 

Reke.m, 4. 

RAKKATH (niPl, ‘bank,’ an Aramaic word? 
AakeS [B], peKKA 0 [A], p^. [L]), a ‘fenced city’ 
of Naphtali, mentioned between Hammath (S. of 
Tiberias) and Chinnereth (on the upper part of 
the E. side of the Sea of Galilee), Josh. 19 35. Two 
identifications of Rakkath are offered in the Babylonian 
Talmud in the same context 6 a). According 

to R. Johanan, Rakkath was the important city of 
Sepphoris. But the etymological midrash attached to 
this identification is such as entirely to discredit it. 
Raba, on the other hand, refers to a generally received 
opinion that Rakkath is Tiberias, and according to 
Neubauer {G^og. du Tabn. 209) the use of the name 
Rakkath for Tiberias lasted into the fourth century A. D. 
Certainly the position of Rakkath in the list of cities 
at least permits this view. Only, (i) we must not 
suppose that Tiberias stood exactly on the site of 
the ancient Rakkath. For, as Josephus informs us 
{Ant. xviii. *2 3), the land upon which it was built had 
been occupied by tombs, which implies that the ancient 
town (however it was named) had lain at a short distance 
from the site of the new city. And (2) it is possible | 
enough that ripn is a fragment of nnp (city of), and | 
should be prefi.xed to m23 (Chinnereth). t. k. c. ! 

RAKKON ((ipn, not in 0 ba . (JJl HpeKK 60 N)i j 
Josh. 1946 (probably a 2'av w//r///). See Me-JARKON. : 

RAM (□!; PAM [BAL]). i. The name of a 
Judahite family, whose eponym is variously described 
as the second son of Hezron the grandson of Judah 
(i Ch. 2g : pa/r and apap, [BA], apa/x [L] ; v. 10, appav 
[B, cp px V. 25], apa/x [AL]), and as the firstborn son 
of Jerahmeel the firstborn son of Hezron {v. 25, pav 
[B] ; V. 27, apa/x [B]). The same supposed person is 
also named in the (late) genealogy of David, as the son 
of Hezron, Ruth 4 19 {appav [B.A.], apa/x [E]), and con- 
sequently in Mt. I34 (Aram [A\'] ; Ram [RV] ; Apa/x 
[BN etc.] : see also Akni, Lk. 833). Doubtless Ram is 
a shortened form of some well-known name, hardly 
Jehoram (Xold. ) or Abirain (Klost. Gi^sc/t. 112), but 
rather the name from which both these names probably 
sprang — Jerahmeel (Che. ). 

2. Name of the supposed family of the Elihu of Joh (32 2 ; 
pafi [BN‘] ; pa/aa [A] ; apa/a [C]), certainly not a shortened form 
of the ethnic name Aram, unless there was a southern Aram. 

RAM (b^N), Gen. If);, etc. See Sheep. i 

RAM, BATTERING ("I?), Ezek. 42 2l27[22]. See 
Siege, §2/ i 

RAMA (pAMA [Ti.WH]), Mt. 2 18, RV Ram ah. 
RAMAH (nrpn, Jer. 31 is Neh. 11 33. elsewhere 
nipnn, ‘the height’; usually p am A [BAL]; gentilic, 
'npi, Ramathite ; see Shimfii, 9). i. A city of the 
tribe of Benjamin, Josh. I825 Xeh. II33 (BN*Aoni.), 
incidentally referred to in Judg. 19 i 3 (om. Is. IO29 
Hos. 58 {ewi tC'v v’iprfkCjv [BAQ]), Ezra226 (apa/x [B], i 
rrjs pa/xa [AL]), and stated in i K. 15 i 7 (paa/xa [B], 
pafifxav [A], pa/xa [L]) to have been fortified by Baasha 
king of Israel in order to isolate Jerusalem (cp A.sa). j 
Near it lay the grave of Rachel, according to Jer. 31 13 
{tt) v\l/r}\^ [^^*-’^])« ^vhe^e the tribal ancestor is poetically I 
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represented as appearing on her grave, and uttering a 
lamentation for the exile of her children.^ Xear it was 
also, a later writer believed, the palm tree of the 
prophetess Deborah (Judg. 4 s, rijs / 3 a/xa [B], ta/xa [A]). 
This Ramah is no doubt the mod. er-Rdt7i^ a village 
with ancient remains, 2600 ft. above the sea-level, 
5 m. X. from Jerusalem. Its rediscovery is due to 
Robinson {BR I576). 

2. 'I'he home pf Samuel and his father Elkanah ( i S. 

1 19 2 ii 7 i7 84 1534 1613 19 i 8 ^ 25 i 283), also called, 
or rather miscalled, in EV of iS. li, Ramatiiaim- 
ZOPHIM It was in the hill-country of Ephraim 

and more particularly in the land of ZuPii 
According to Eus. and Jer. who call it apfxaOefi acKpa 
Armathe^n Sophbn {OS 225 12; 96x7) it was near 
Diospolis, and Jer. adds that it was 'in regionc 
Thamnitica.’ This addition agrees with w'hat is said 
in I Mace. 11 34 of Ramathem [^.t^.] as having 
originally been reckoned to Samaria, and suggests 
identifying Ramah with Deibrhua, a place mentioned 
in the Talmud (Xeub. Gttogr. 82), situated a little 
to the X^. of Tibnah (Thamna). This is the view 
of Buhl, Pal. 170; Kittel, Hist. 2107. It accords 
with the route of Saul described in i S. 9 1 ^ ; cp 
W’^ellh. TBS 70. See also A'A’/'A/ew. 3x2 149 (On 
(S’s readings, see Ramathaim-zophim. ) 

3. 2 K.829: pefj.fs.oi 9 [B], pa/ioj^ [A], pafxaO yaXaaS [L]. See 
Ra.moth-xulead. 

4. Ramah [AV Ra.math] of the south ; Josh. 10 8 (^afsee 
Kara Ai^a [BJ, pofifsoiO [A?], lafseO Kara At^a [A?L]). See 
Ramath of the south. 

5. A ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 10 36 ; apar)\ [B], pafia 
[AL]), the modern Ravieh. i295_ft. above sea-level, W. oS Sa/td., 
on the southern slope of the ridge (here rising to a height of 
3480 ft.) which forms the Ijoundary between Upper and Lower 
Galilee. Cp Guerin, Gal. 1 453^^ 

6. A place mentioned in the delimitation of the 
territory of Asher, Josh. 19 29. According to Robinson 
beyond all doubt to be identified with the village of 
Rdineh {PEF Suruey : — Ratnia), in the latitude of Rds 
en-Ndktira, situated ‘ upon an isolated hill, in the midst 
of a basin with green fields, surrounded by higher hills ’ 
{BR 463). Buhl {Pal. 231) accepts this identifica- 
tion, whilst admitting that the frequent occurrence of 
the name prevents a final decision.* Apart from tb.e 
name, indeed, one might prefer to locate Ramah a 
little way to the W". , at or near the ruins of Beldt, on a 
hill W'hich commands a grand prospect. The language 
of Josh. 1928/. , however, does not seem to favour^ 
either view. The border of Asher is traced in v. 28 
from Hammon {Hdtndl) to Kanah {Kdnd) and thence 
to Sidon ; then in v. 29 we are told to turn back soulh- 
ward to Ramah, and draw a line thence to 'lyre 
and to Hosah (near Rds el-Aitt) ; somewhere on the 
coast to ihe S. of Hosah (at the mouth of the river 
Shihok-libnath) the border ends. Can the meaning 
be that the territory within the first of these lines belongs 
to Tyre and Sidon together, and that within both lines 
taken together (the second modifying the first) to Tyre, 
both territories being theoretically possessed by Asher ? 
If so, Ramah w'onld seem to be not very far from 'Fvre ; 
indeed, this is the natural inference from the Hebrew of 
V. 2ga. Its true site may perhaps be lost. 

(Since this was written, an abundance of similarly perplexing 
phenomena have Ijeen noticed by the present writer, which can 
only be e.xplained on the hypothesis that the original document 
referred to districts in the Negeb. Cp Shihuk -luln’ath ; 
Tyke ; Zemaralm, last par.) t. K. C. 

RAMATHITE ('Hlpn), i Ch. 2727. See Siiimei, 9. 

RAMATH-LEHI {^fh npi), Judg. 15 14. See Lkiii. 
RAMATH-MIZPEn(n 5 Vpn np-}; KATA 

THN A\ACCH 4 >a[B], PAM 6 O 0 K. T. MACc|)A [-^]. PAA\eO 
K.T.M. [L]), a place on the northern border of the 
Gaclites, Josh. 1326t. Probably the same as Mizpeh 
(4), Mizpah (2). 

^ On the discrepant traditions respecting the site of Rachel’s 
grave, and on Mt. 2 18, see Ephrath, Rachel. 
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RAMESES 


RAMATH OF THE SOUTH (25: nONl ; for (5 
see Ramah, 4), and {in i S. ) Ramotii of the south 
pama [BL]-0 [A] NOTOy, rama npoc 
MeCHMBpidkN [Sym.]), apparently the most remote of 
the Simeonite towns (Josh. l‘J8) ; mentioned also among 
the towns in the Negeb to which David sent presents 
from ZiKLAG (Halusah), i S. 30 27. The full name was 
RaaIath-beer-rama(o)th'negeb, i.e., ' Raalah of the well 
of Ramath (Ramoth) of the Negeb,' or ' Haalah of the 
well, Ramath of the Negeb ' (see Baalath-beer). The 
name, however, needs correction by the help of v. 6 /. 
and Josh. 1632. The lists of the Simeonite and Judahite 
towns are disfigured by errata, nor do they agree as 
they should. The opinion of the present writer is that 
the most remote of these towns was most probably 
called Baalath-beer>ramah (also Baalath-en-rimmon), — 
i.e., Baalah of the well (also, fountain) of Ramah or 
Rimmon, — and that both Ramah and Ri.mmoN {q.v. ) are 
popular corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel.’ Consequently in 
I S. 30 27 the second of the names in the list should be 
not Ramoth-negeb, but Jcrahmeel-negeb. See En- 
RiM.MON, Tamar, Negeb. 

In Josh. 1532 Lehaoth (pixnS) and in 19 6 Beth-lebaoth 
('S'n'n) are miswritten for In iCh. 433 ‘Baalath-beer' 

becomes shortened into ‘Baal.’ t. K. C. 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM (D'21V D'npin ; apM(\- 
0AIM c(e)l(})A [I^L] ; AP- C6 o 4)IM [A]), the name of 
the city of Elkanah in the hill-country of Ephraim, 1 S, 
1 1. The text, however, has Ha-ramathaini-sophim, the 
article being prefixed to ramathaim. The difficulties of 
this supposed comj)ound form, and indeed of MT’s 
reading, however viewed, are well set forth by Driver 
( TBS (id loc . ), who, with Wellhausen and W. R. Smith, 
following ©’s (r(6)i^a, reads 'svj ‘a Zuphite,' which is 
explained by a reference to i Ch. 62o[35], Kr. as='a 
member of the clan called Zupii ’ [<q.v,\ Haramathaim 
is also plausibly explained by Wellhausen {TBS 34/i) 
as the later form of the name Ha-ramah (see Ramathem), 
which was introduced into i S. 1 1 from a tendency to 
modernisation, and stands {ap/madaifi), in (5, not only 
here, but also wherever has the ,i of motion 

attached to it. With the form ap/Jiadaijui, we may rightly 
compare the apa/xada or ap/xada or pafxaOa of Josephus 
and the apiixadaia of the NT. 

The name Ha-ramah in the Hebrew text almost always 
occurs in the augmented form The exceptions are i S. 

19 13-20 I 25 I 28 3. Here we constantly find except in 

19 18 22, where "pppT occurs. accordingly represents the 

former word by iv pafxa, the latter by d? apfjiaOaifji — a new 
distinction suggested perhaps by the occurrence of n in rtn.tiin, 
The same correction has penetrated once into for in 19 22, 

where and occur at different points, ©bl gives first 

et? app.a6aip. and then ev pap.a (cp v, i8 in 2). 

The objections to the above plausible explanation of 
Ramathaim-zophim are — (i) that Ha-ramathaim occurs nowhere 
else in the MT, (2) that the Chronicler is an insufficient authority 
for the existence of a clan called Zuph, (3) that ‘ land of Zuph ’ 
occurs in a passage (i S. 9 5) which has all the appearance of 
corruptness (see Zui'h), and (4) that i S. 1 i itself is obviousl}’ no 
longer in its original form.l The probability is that -inx 
(EV, ‘a certain man ') should be C'Ni ^ Jerahmeelite,' 

and that inO C'ncirt [O should be 

SR nnS so that the whole sentence becomes (omitting 

the superfluous variant at the beginning and certain 

variants at the end), ‘And there was a Jerahmeelite of the 
family of the Mapites, whose name was Elkanah.' '“laD(Mapi), 
however, like ‘Tamar’ and ‘Ramath,’ is only a corruption of 
‘Jerahmeelite,’ and ‘mount Ephraim' is in southern 
not in central Palestine (so Judg. 17 i 19 i, etc.). See Cn'/, Bib, 

The Arimatha!:.\ of the NT is identified by Eus, 
(05 225, 12) with the city of Elkanah, and said to be 
situated near Diospolis (Lydda). This situation is 
beyond question suitable for the Ramathaim of 1 Macc. 
11 34, and perhaps too for the Arimathtea of the NT. 
See Joseph, col. 2595^; Ramathaim (on meaning 
of form); Nicodemus, § 3. t. k. c. 

1 See Marq. Fund. i2_/, and cp other corrupt passages In 
X S. having proper names {Crit. Bio.'). 


RAMATHEM, RV Ramathaim (pA0 AM€ 1 n [ANV]), 
the seat of one of the governments formerly belonging 
to Samaria which were transferred to Judnea under 
Jonathan by king Demetrius, i Macc. 11 34. On the 
name, see Names, § 107, and Ramatiiaim-zophim. 


RAMESES (DpDFT; pamccch [BAFL], p^AxeCH 
[L], Gen. 47 II ; or Raamses, Ex. In, pafxeayj [FL], 

1237 Nu. 333, pafji€<r<T(Miv [BaA], 5 pa/ti.eo’oTj? [Bab] j also Judith 
1 ^ [Ramesse, AV]; see also Redpath ; J!BAfESJi£S). For 
kings Rameses I. and II. see also Egypt, § 57yC 

In Ex. 1 II Raamses is one of the cities built by the 
Israelites as Egyptian serfs ; in r237 they march from 
Raamses (eastw^ards) to Succoth (cp also Nu. 3835). 
In Gen. 47 n the family of Jacob receive from Joseph 
• a possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the 
land, in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had com- 
manded. ' The land of Rameses is, according to vv. 4 6 
ete. , a part of Goshen, or, more probably, is synony- 
mous with Goshen. 

In 4628 0 has indeed for the Go.shen of Heb. ‘to Heroopolis 
( i . e ., adding Pitho.m, or Etham^ ff.^'-l), into the land of 
Ramesse ’ («a0* 'llpuiutv it 6 \iv ct? yrjv Pa/u.co'OTj). [For various 
views of this passage, with discussion, see Joseph (in OT), col. 
2587, n. 4.1 

It is usually assumed that the land has its name from 
the town, the administrative centre of that province. 
1 The land present writer would, however, 

and the lo understand Rameses here as 

town halving preserved the original sense, 
namely, that of a royal name. Goshen, 
or at least its eastern part, still recalled by its name 
that the great Pharaoh Rameses 11. had been its opener 
and coloniser (see Goshen). In the name of the 
town, on the other hand, the original sense, which 
must once have been ‘ house, place, city (or similarly) 
of Rameses,’ seems to have been forgotten, owing to 
the popular abbreviation which omitted the first part. 
It is not necessary to derive the combination ‘land of 
Rameses,' which looks very archaic, from that secondary 
use 


The royal name which the Hebrew has preserved here was 
/\a'-fK(e ?)s-su,^ or, following more the later pronunciation, Fa' 
(this can, of course, be written in many ways)->w(.'’).r-^^),“ ‘ the 
sun-god Re* has borne him.’ The classic transliterations are 
VafjLxjjrji;, Pa/xco-trTj? (in varying the Manethonian fragments, 
etc.), Ramses. From these Greek forms the Massoreiic scholars 
seem to have taken their vocalisation ; w'hether the Hebrew 
consonants are intended to render the name as Ra'-mes-{e)s, or 
in a seemingly more archaic form, Ra'-mese-s (the verbal root 
w’as originally tertiee /od/i), can, therefore, not be decided 

from the biblical punctuation. In the rendering of the con- 
sonants, the preservation of the *Ain deserves mention as a sign 
of antiquity. 


The Pharaoh meant is the famous Rameses 11., 
called also Osymandyas (this is the official name ; 

9 Pharaoh *(/)-''<?') ©r Sesostris 3 by ihe 

Greeks, also Ram(p)ses (etc. ), Meiamun 
Rameses. Amon’)' see Egypt, § 58. 

His reign of nearly sixty-seven years is less remarkable 
for his military achievements in Asia (which were very 
modest) than for his paramount activity as a builder. 
For his great work of irrigating and colonising the 
Wady Tumilat, see Goshen, § 4. This enterprise seems 
to have been completed before the twenty-first year of 
his reign. Gen. 47 might anticipate a later name 
for the region E. of Goshen proper. The building of 
the city of Rameses (as well as of Pithom), however 
points unmistakably to that earlier part of the reign 
of Rameses II. — i.e., to the end of the fourteenth 
century B.C. 


'(JMD. ’CMD. 


3 On the reason of the confusion of this name with a king of 
dyn. 12 in Maneiho, different opinions prevail. A popular (but 
already contemporaneous) abbreviation of the name Rameses 
seems to be at the root of the Greek form. 
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It. must be accidental that the expression ‘land of 
Ranieses ’ has not yet been read on the Egyptian monu- 
.. ments, although we find allusions to the 
y merits of Rameses II. as a coloniser 
Raamses. ^^vhich characteristically are wanting with 
other kings). A city, or rather cities, bearing the name 
of this king are, however, mentioned repeatedly. 

In the twenty-first year (see above) of his reign, 
Rameses received ambassadors of the Hittite king 
bringing the treaty of peace and alliance ' in the city : 
house of Ra -vies-suy Mey (or old A!er-)-attiuti, doing 
the commands of his father Amon, of Harmachis and 
Atum, the lord of Heliopolis, the Amon of Ra-? 7 tes-su 
Mey-amun, the Ptah of Ra'-mes-su Mey-ainun, and 
Set.' This list gives to us the nanjes of the official 
gods of the new city, confirming its position in eastern 
Goshen, where Atum of Heliopolis was the chief god. 
LD 3 194 says : ' thou hast made for thyself a splendid 
residence to fortify the frontier of the country, The 
House of Ra'messu Meyamun; ... a royal palace is in 
it.’ Pap. Anastasi 2 i 46 gives a poetical description of 
a residence,! ‘the castle: “Great of Victory (or 
Strength) " is its name, between Phoenicia (!) and Egypt. ' 
The local gods are Amon, associated with Set, then 
Astarte and Buto. I'hese gods and the name do not 
agree with our house of Rameses mentioned above ; 
indeed, the city ‘ great of victori(es) ’ (mentioned also in 
the great text of Abydus, in Pap. Leyden, I348, and in 
the expedition of Sety I. against the Bedouins (?) does not 
seem to be identical (as is usually supposed), but must be 
a later foundation of Rameses, X. of Goshen. Anast. 
iii. I 12/. ‘ the house of Ra'messu Meyamun ' appears as 
identical with the place ‘Great of victori(es) ’ (82 etc.). 

Its description seems to point to the country W. of Tanis, 
not very far from the sea. Thus a monument which 
has led Brugsch considerably astray becomes intelligible. 

In Tanis was found a statue of a priest who had among 
other titles that of a ‘ prophet of Amon of Rameses of 
(the city?) House of Rameses (and?) Amon (of the one) 
great of strength.’^ Brugsch {Diet. Geogr. 418, etc.) 
concluded from it that Rameses and Tanis-Zoan were one 
and the same city, sought consequently for Goshen far 
in the X. , and came thus to his strange Exodus-theory, 
considering the Sirbonian bog as the ' sea ' through which 
the Israelites passed. The statue furnishes rather the 
confirmation that we have two different Rameses-cities. 
Consequently, we have to be very careful in distinguish- 
ing them ; LD 3 194 refers possibly to the later founda- 
tion,^ as it dates from the year 34 of Rameses. 

The biblical Rameses can, of course, be only a city 
tn or near Goshen. That mentioned in the treaty with : 
. . the Hittites seems to be identical, if we | 

4. Situation, judge by the local gods alluded 1 

to. Compare the granite group found at Tel(l) el- 
Maskhuta which represented Rameses II. between Atum 
and Harmachis, the principal gods of that district. 
From this group Lepsius concluded that Tel(l) el- 
Maskhuta was the biblical Rameses (see Pitho.m), but 
on insufficient grounds. The excavations of Xaville 
have shown that the names Pithom and Succoth are to 
be associated with that locality, but not Rameses. 'Phe 
latter city remains to be determined. In accordance 
with Ex. 1237 X^'u. 3335 it should be sought for in the 
western part of Goshen, E. of Pithom-Etham. There 
are not many points bearing traces of ancient cities in 
that region ; Lepsius described the place (Tell) Abu- 
Soleiman (or Isleman), as showing extensive ruins, and 
thought of Pithom. N’aville {Pithof?i, 36) disputes 
the existence of town-ruins at that spot. He marks 

t See Erman, Egypt., chap. 9, for a translation. 

2 This {'a~zr) seems to be synonymous with ‘ great of strength 
(or victory) or victories,' ‘a-nhi or 'a-nhtiv. If not, it might 
point to a temple (not a city) of Rameses II. Has a ‘(loving) 
Amon ’ been mutilated ? 

3 There may be more Rameses-cities. It seems that a Nubian 
colony near Abusimbel was one. Cp (with considerable caution) 
the essay of Lepsius, AZy 1883, p. 4 (on Pithom and Rameses). 
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Shugafieh (in which he believes he finds the Roman 
garrison place Thohu or Thou) and "Pell Rotab as the 
only ruins, W. of Pithom-Tel(l) el-Maskhuta. Both 
localities e.xhibit extensive ruins of the Roman age, and 
seem to have been Roman military stations ; it is not 
improbable that they were settled before that period. 
If so, we may expect the settlements to go back to the 
lime of Rameses' colonisation ; but nothing certain can 
be said until a thorough exploration of those ruins has 
been made. 

For the various attempted identifications of Rameses, see 
Ebers, art. ‘ Ramses,’ H\VB(^)y 1254^, and cp Dnrch Gosen zurn 
512 ff.\ Naville, Land 0/ Goshen (1887), 18, 20; 
Brugsch, Stcinschri/t und Bibclivorty 1891, p. 154. [The ques- 
tion of identification assumes a fresh aspect if we hold that 
primitive tradition represented the early home of the Israelites 
as, not In Mizraim, but in Mizrim. In this case we must sup- 
pose that here as elsewhere the geographical setting of the story 
has been transformed on the basis, probably, of corrupt texts. 
Po.ssible corrections or restorations are indicated in col. 3211, 
n. 2.] W. M. M. 


RAMIAH (n^pT, ' Yahw6 is high’? or rather a 
transformed ethnic. Rami = Jerahme'eli? [Che.]), a lay- 
man who joined in the league against foreign marriages ; 
EzralOzst (pAAAIA [BNA], -eiAC [E]) = i Esd. 926 
Hiermas (lepMA [B]. lepMAC [A], pamiac [L]). 
RAMOTH (niOn). I. I K.413. See Ramoth- 

GILEAD. 

2. Ezral0 29, Kri. See Jerimoth, 12. 

RAMOTH (DllOXT; AaBcop [B], d.MCOC [?A], 
PAAAOO0 [E] ; I Ch. 673 [58]). or Remetii (np"]; 
peMMAC [B], pamaG [AL]; Josh. 1921), also called 
JARMUTH (H-IOT) in Josh. 21 29 (iepMOU0 [AL], where 
however 6® has p€MMA0). a Levitical city within the 
territory of Issachar. 

EAMOTH-GILEAD (nr‘?3 nbn. i.e., 'heights of 
Gilead’), otherwise Ramoth IN Gilead (IpbiSH nbX*!, 

[APHM 6 OT 0 B] 21 38 I Ch. 665 [80] [pAMMCON B, 
PAMA 0 L]), Ramoth (i K. 4 13 [epeA\A 0 B, -epAVAB 
L]), but more correctly Ramah (2 K. 829 [peMM 6 O 0 
B, pAMA 0 L]) or Ramath-Gilead (cp Ahab), a fortress 
on the E. of Jordan, the administrative centre of one 
of Solomon’s prefectures (i K. 4 13), hotly disputed by 
the Israelites and the Aramceans in the reigns of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Joram (i K. [p€MA\A 0 B.-X, pAMA 0 

L], 2 K. 828 9 14 [peMAACO 0 B, PAAAA 0 E], 2 Ch. 
183^ [pAAAAA 6 O 0 A, pAA\A 0 L], 22 $/ [pAAAA B, 
peMMCo 0 A, paa\A 0 E]) ; also one of the so-called 
‘cities of refuge’ (Dt. 443 Josh. 208 21 38, where it is 
assigned to Gad). Largely on account of the striking 
narrative in i K. 22 , the name of Ramoth -Gilead is 
extremely familiar to readers of OT, and yet, after all the 
researches of scholars, no one is able to tell exactly where 
the place was. It is the object of this article (1) to 
record the chief opinions which have been held as to 
the site of Ramoth-Gilead, and (2) to offer what, in the 
opinion of the present writer, looks like the true solution 
of the problem. 

Let us begin with the Talmud, according to which 
Ramoth-Gilead lay over against Shechem (Xeub. Gt^og. 

\ IM \ 55, 251), while, as Eusebius and Jerome 
2. Sites (a)-(a). (05 28791 14531), it was known 

to them as a village, 15 R.m. W. of Philadelphia 
(Rabbath-Ammon). These views are irreconcilable. 
Most scholars till lately preferred the authority of 
Eusebius, and identified Ramoth-Gilead with the modern 
es-Salt,! 10 m. S. of the Jabbok, and ii E. of the 
Jordan. Cp Gilead, § 7. 

The town acquired some importance du ring the Crusades, 

1 The name is a corruption of Salton Hieralicon, which occurs 
in the Notitt. Vet. Eccles. as ihe name of a irans- Jordanic 
episcopal city (Reland, Pal. 315); the epithet hUraticon may 
be explained by the 4 *uAi 7? yaS iepariKrj of Eus. in the 

Ono77t. 
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when Saladin fortified it with other towns on the E. of the t 
Jordan ; it is now the capital of the Belkil, but cannot claim to 
represent Ramoth-Gilead. The place could not be approached 
by chariots (see i K. 22 34^!). It ‘ hangs on the steep sides of a 
narrow gorge, entirely shut in on the N., and opening out on a 
narrow Hat of gardendand at the other end ; and even this open 
extremity of the ravine is blocked by a high ridge at right angles 
to the town, closing up the only outlet.’ ^ It is also far too 
southerly ; a place easily accessible from Jezreel and not far from 
the Aramaean border is imperatively required. 

Ewald .3500 note) and Conder [Heth and 

Moab, 175: Smith's I1191) do more justice to 

the biblical narratives by fi.xing the site of Ramoth- 
Gilead at Reimiin, a lofty and ancient site a few miles 
W. of jerash (Gerasa). in the Jehel'-Ajlun. 'I'he place 
was quite open to Aramcean incursions, and could be i 
reached by chariots up the valley of the Jabbok. Sir j 
G. Grove (Smith's 21003) and Merrill {East of | 

the Jordan, 284^) urge the claims of Jerash itself; ! 
Oliphant too {Land of Gilead, 213) thinks Ramoth- | 
Gilead must have been either at or near Jerash.’*^ This i 
view is supported by the .Arabic Joshua (208 21 38 ^ 
Ramat al-Jaras). G. A. Smith, however {HG 588) is I 
not satisfied with any of these identifications, and thinks | 
Ramoth-Gilead, being so hotly disputed by Aram and 
Israel, must have been farther X. , near the X. limit of 
Gilead — the Yarinuk (so G. A. Cooke, l.c . ). Irbid and 
Ramtheh [er-Remthc], he remarks, are both of them 
fairly strong sites. Er-Remthe has been very recently 
favoured by Smend { 7 .AT\V, 1902, p. 153), who finds 
in the name er-Remthc an echo of an .Aramaic form , 
Buhl combines Ramoth-Gilead with the mod. 
Jarud, X’. of es-Salt (see Gilead, 2), and whilst Smend 
identifies Ramoth-Gilead with Mizpeh- Gilead, Buhl 
inclines to distinguish between them. 

I'o get beyond Prof. G. A. Smith's acute but vague 
conjecture, we must look at the Hebrew of 1K.413. 

, Removing the accretions on the original 
text we find it stated that one of Solomon's 
prefects called Ben-geber (nothing depends on the 
correctness of this reading) was over the region of 
Argob, and resided in Ramoth-Gilead. Is the latter 
circumstance probable ? Surely his residence must have 
been in Bashan, unless indeed we prefer to omit the 
statement about Argob and Bashan, and make Ben- 
geber the prefect of the so-called Havvoth-Jair, which 
Xu, 323941 places in Gilead. Possibly for lySj n.*:"!, 

• Ramath-Gilead, ’ we ought to read inS' 'the 

Ramah of Salhad.’ Salhad is probably the true name 
of the fortified city on the extreme SE. of Bashan, which 
protected that fertile land from the invasions of the 
nomads; it is called in MT Salfxah [//."'.]. The 
objections raised to the other sites certainly do not apply 
to .Salhad. For other supposed traces of the name see 
Gilead, § 8, Succoth, Zelophehad. 

Salhad is siiualed on an eminence forming one of the southern- 
most heights of the Jehel Hauran (see Driver, Di. 53). That 
the district to the N. of Edrei (Derat) and Salhad fell into the , 
region of Argob, will hardly be doubted (cp Driver, in Hastings’ I 
DB 1 147). It was also probably .Salhad (Ramath-Salhad) that 
Ueuhadad kept hack, contrary to the agreement in 1 K. 20 34, , 

and the Israelitish kings therefore .sought to recover (i K. 22 3, I 
etc.). Holding it, the Aramaean kings had the fertile district of I 
.Argob at their mercy. The harmonising process of an editor I 
corrected ";nS> ‘ Ramath -.Salhad,' wherever it occurred, 

into lySj ‘Ramoth-Gilead.’ 

It is probable that no better explanation can be found 
4 Site assumption that the current view 

respecting the Aramaeans with whom the 
kings of Israel were so often at war, and respecting the 
region of the legendary Og, king of Bashan, is correct. 

The assumption in question is at first sight a reasonably safe 
one, and it receives support from the legend of the meeting of 
Jacob and Laban, in the earlier form disclosed to us by te.xtual 
criticism of (»en.^ 31 17-54. We may even go farther, and 
pronounce it not improbable that Salhad really was the place 
which the editor of the Book of Kings in its present form thought 


^ G. A. Cooke, in Driver, Dt.^), p. xx. ; cp L. Gautier, Au 
dehx du /ourdaini“) (1896), 30. 

2 Schumacher (.^1/iV/A. DPV^ *897, 66) places Ramoth-Gilead 
at el-Manura, W. of Jerash. 


to be referred to in the account of the Aramsean wars. But it 
was not the place which was meant in the original narratives 
(see Prophet, § 7). It w'as at Cusham, not at Damascus (as 
the traditional text repre.sents) that Ben-hadad, or Bir-dadda, 
dwelt (i K. 13 18 ; see Tab-rimmon), and it was the great 
achievement of Jeroboam If. that he recovered Cusham and 
Maachaih-jerahmeel for Israel. It must have been a forire.ss on 
the border of the Negeb, towards Arabia, that the Aramaj.-ins 
( = Jerahmeelites) and the Israelites so liotly contested. Ahab 
fell when endeavouring to regain it. Joram won it back for a 
time from the N. Arabian king Haza’ilu (Hazael), and Jehu 
(himself of Jerahmeeliie extraction I) was serving in the garrison 
when Eli.sha (a prophet of the Negeb; see Prophet, § 7) sent 
to anoint him king. Both ‘Ramah’ and ‘Gilead ’ are, when S. 
Palestine and the Negeb are concerned, corruptions of ‘ jerah- 
nieel,’ but while ‘ Ramah ’ or ‘ Ramath ' is a mere popular dis- 
tortion, ‘ Gilead ’ seems to be a transcriptional corruption of that 
ethnic name. The place intended is probably the ‘Tamar' 
(*100 = non) fortified by Solomon, according to i K. 9 18, cp 2 Ch. 
84. Cp Ta.mak, Tadmor. X. K. C. 

RAMOTH OF THE SOUTH. See Ramath of 

THE SOUTH. 

RAMPART, in AV sometimes, and in RV generally 
the rendering of See Fortress, § 5, col. 1557. 

RAM’S HORN {him {"Ji?. Josh. 65). Trumpets of 
Rams’ Horns (D'S^Vri rinDIC^, Josh. 6468 13). See 
Music, § 5. 

RAMS’ SKINS nhy), Ex. 255 . etc. See 

Tabernacle, § 4. 

RANGE (Lev. 1135), RV™?- ‘Stewpan,’ see Cook- 
ing Utensils, § 4. 

RANSOM (from Lat. redemptionem). 

Cp Goel. 

2. kipper. Cp Atonement (Ex. 21 30 RV, AV ‘.sum of 
money'; Lev. 2727 AV ‘redeem,’ RV ‘ransom’; Nu. 853 i_Z 
AV ‘.satisfaction’; i S. I23, AV and RVmg- ‘bribe’; RV and 
AV»ng* ‘ ransom ’ ; Ps. C 9 18^ Job 3 G 18). 

3- m3> padah. Ex. 34 20, etc. 

RAPHA (NSn). I. See Raphah, 2. 

2. In genealogy of Benjamin {jj.v. § 9 ii. d), i Ch. 8 2 
[B.\l, pat^a ILl); but the name may be corrupted, from 
Ciera (see JQB 11 109, § 8). Or (if correct) cp Rephaiah [4] 
and the clan-name Beth-rapha. 

3. See Rephaiah, 4. 

RAPHAEL (bxDn, ‘ God heals ' ; the name, how- 
ever, has possibly grown out of something very differ- 
ent ; see Rephael [Che.] ; pa(J><\hA). one of the most 
sympathetic figures in Jewish narrative literature, is 
introduced to us in the Book of Tobit, where under the 
name of Azarias (‘ Vahwc is a help') he accompanies 
Tobias in his adventurous journey and conquers the 
demon AsMODvKU.S (Tob. 817 82 9t II27). He 

is. however, a disguised visitor from heaven, being 
really ‘ one of the seven ^ angels [archangels] who 
present the prayers of the saints and enter into the 
presence of the glory of the Holy One’ (12 15). In the 
Book of Enoch (IOO20) Rufael ( = Rafael) is called ' the 
angel of the spirits of men ’ ; it is his function to ‘ heal 
the earth which the angels have defiled,’ as a preliminary 
to which he has to place Azazel {q.v.) in confinement. 
This view of the essential connection between a name 
and the person bearing it is thoroughly antique ; it has 
strongly coloured the story of Tobit {q.r.), and is 
endorsed in the Midrash {Bemidbar rabb., par. 2), 
according to which Raphael is to heal the iniquity of 
Ephraim {i.e., the ten tribes). The later Midrash also 
represents him as the angel commissioned to put down 
the evil spirits that vexed the sons of Noah with plagues 
and sicknesses after the flood, and as the instructor of 
men in the use of simples ; he it was who was the 
promoter of the ‘ Book of Noah,’ the earliest treatise 
on materia inedica (Ronsch, Buck der Jubilden, 385 
sq. ). See ANGELS, § 4, note. 

RAPHAH (HDl). 1. AV Rapha (i Ch.8r7). See 

Rephaiah (4). 


1 ‘ Jehoshaphat’ is probably a modification of Sephathi 
(Zephathite) and ‘ Nimshi ’ of Vi§mc”eli (Ishmaelite). 

2 But Syr. and Heb. 2 omit ‘seven.’ The number of the chief 
angels varied. See Angel, § 4, n. z ; Gabriel ; Michael, ii. 
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2. Four giants are described in 2 S. 21 16 18 20 22 (cp i Ch. 
20 4 6 8) as descendants of ' the Raphah ' (E V * the giant ’ ; RVmg. 
Raphah; AVmg. Rapha; nsnn, in Ch. ^5*17). See Isni- 
BENOB, Saph. (©’s readings in S. Pa<^a [HA], L in Z7\ 26 18 
. . . V. 70 . . . Tirai'oc, t'. 22 adds the words 

. . . T4> OLK<o Pa^a, in Ch. ytyaure^ [HAL ; but in z^. 8 also pa<^a 
BA, pa<t>ati' L]). Is nSnn correct? The sing, form occurs only 
here. See Rephaim. 

RAPHAIM (pa 4 )<mn [A], BNoni.), one of the ances- 
tors of Judith ; Judith 81. 

RAPHON (pAtpeoN [AX], pa4)€A : i Macc. 

537 Jos. xii. 84), an unknown city mentioned in 
1 Macc. 037 as ‘beyond the brook' ; it was besieged 
by Tiinotheus and relieved by Judas the Maccabee. 
From the context it obviously lay not very far from 
Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnaim). It is no doubt the 
Raphana mentioned by Pliny (//A^ v. 18 74) as one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, and may possibly be identical 
with the Capitolias of Ptol. (v. I522), 16 m. from Edrei 
(Derat). See Schtirer, G//' 293. 

RAPHU as if ‘ healed ’ ; pA(|>0Y [BAF] ; 

PA4)AY [B]), father of P.\lti (2) (Nu. 13 9!). On 
origin of name see Palti, 2 ; Rkphael. 

RASSES, CHILDREN OF {pAcceiC [BA], pA^c- 
CeiC [^^] ; tharsis [Vg.]; thiras et rasls [Vet. Lat. , 
cod. Sangerm.] ; [Syr.]), 

a people mentioned along with Put, Lud, and the children 
of Ishmael (Judith 223). That p{jo{<T)<Tos, a mountain 
range and town S. from Amanus on the gulf of Issus, 
is intended is improbable ; others prefer Tarsu.s [^. r'. ]. 
The mention of a town ill aceords with the enumera- 
tion of such peoples as Put and Lud, and the name is 
possibly a corruption of Tikas. See ROSH. 

RATHUMUS (pA0YMOC [BL], p^OYOC [A^]), 

1 Esd.2i6^=:Ezra 48 /., Rehum, 5. 

RAVEN from ‘ to sink ' [of the sun], ‘ be 

black ’ ; KopA? I corvus). It is noteworthy that the 

1 . OT References. 

same representative character in a 
famous saying of Jesus, at least according to the 
version in Lk. 12 24 (but in Mt. 626 rd Trereij/d) ; in the 
OT too the)' are referred to in evidence of God’s provi- 
dential care (Job 8841 Ps. 1479). In Cant. 5ii their 
glossy black plumage (cp deriv. above) is referred to. 
In Prov. 30 17 Is. 34 n Zeph. 214^ (crit. emend, with 
other habits of the raven are mentioned, 
and in Gen. 87 the raven is stated to have been the 
first bird let out of Noah’s ark.^ 

[The feeding of Elijah by the ravens (i K. 174 6) has been 
regarded as a supernatural feature impropriate to the circum- 
stances of the prophet, but if, as Cheyne suggests, Elijah's 
hiding-place was at Rehoboth in the extreme S. of Palestine, a 
reference to ‘ Arabians ’ would gain considerably in plausibility, 
nor can it be a loss to edification that human instruments .should 
take the place of ‘unclean ’ birds like the ravens (see Mizraim, 

§ 2 [(^]). An analogy for the emendation referred to is offered by 
Jer. 82 in © Pesh., which give ‘like a crow’ xopwfoj, 

naba) for ‘like an Arabian’ This is an error, but in 

Bar. 6 54^ the crow is no doubt mentioned. The gods of the 
Babylonians are there likened to the crows (xopwvat) that fly 
between heaven and earth. 1 

It is probable that the Heb. ^orebh included all the 
members of the family Coi’vid'V — i.e . , the crows, choughs, 

2 Suecies and jackdaws, as well as the 

’ true raven. Tristram enumerates eight 
species of Corvidae at present found in Palestine ; 
among which the C. umbrinus or brown-necked raven 
may be specially mentioned, as it is almost ubiquitous. 
They feed to some extent on carrion, but will also 
attack animals of some size, though usually only when 
these are weakly or injured. 

1 A comparison of Zeph. he, with Is. 34 11 shows that 3nn in 
the famous passage should be Snt’, 

2 In the cuneiform account the raven is the last; see Dclugb, 
§§ 2, 17, and cp Jastrow, Rel, Bab, and Ass. 503. 


RBBEKAH or REBECCA 


The raven has always been regarded as a bird of 
I omen, and excited superstitious awe which is not even 
I 3. Character. entirely extinct. To the ancients 
it was one of that class of living 
j creatures which were at once venerated and shunned. * 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find the raven in the 
I list of (so-called) ‘ unclean ’ birds ( Du 14 14 ; cp Clean, 
§ 9). Besides the^ Midianite chieftain’s name Okeb, 
the Ar. clan-name Gordb indicates that the bird did not 
always possess- an ill-omened character ; and it is a 
significant fact that Gorab was one of the names of 
heathenism which Mohammad made its bearer change. 

A. E. s. — s. a. c. 

j RAZIS (pA2[6]lC [AV^''“‘-] razias [Vg.]), ‘an elder 
j of Jerusalem,' ‘called Father of the Jews for his good- 
will toward them.’ His story is told in 2 Macc. 14 37/; 
The name is possibly from an original 'Pi = nt"!, ‘ to 
be lean.’ The Syr., however, gives his name TiSi'-g-sh, 

RAZOR etc.), Nu. 6 5, etc. See Beard. 

REAIAH (ri'X*], ‘ Yah we has seen ’ ; but cp Jorah). 

1. A Calcbite. son of Shobal ; i Ch. 4 2 (paBa [H], peia [A], 
pcaa [L]). Reaiah ought also, perhaps, to be read for Haroeii 
(g'.zf.) in I Ch. 252, but both forms may be corruptions. 

2. A Reubenite; i Ch. 65 (AV Reaia ; prjxa. [H.A], pata 
[L]). 

3. The family name of a company of (post-exilic) Nethinim : 

I Ezra 247 (oe»jA [B], paia [A], ap. [L]) ; Neh. 750 (paea [BR], 

paaia[AL])=l Esd. 5 31 (laeipo? [B], latpos [A], paia [ Lj ; AlRCS 
[AV], Jairu.s [RV]). 

REBA (F^l* probably by transposition from D'lF, 
•Arabia,’ cp Rekem [Che.]; poBOK, -Be [B], poBOK, 
peBeK [A], poBeK, -e [L]), one of the five chiefs of 
Midian, slain after the ‘ matter of Peor ’ ; Nu. 81 8 Josh. 
1321. 


REBEKAH or [NT] REBECCA (npni ; peBeKKA 

[XADEL] : Rebecca ; on the name, see below, § 2), sister 

1 . Traditions, “f ‘herefore cloughter of 

Aahor, according to J (see Di. on 
Gen. 2415), but daughter of Bethuel, according to P 
(see Gen. 2020). For the idyllic stor}' of her betrothal 
and marriage, which is not only beautiful in itself, but 
a valuable record of Israelitish sentiment in the time of 


the writer or writers, it is enough to send the reader to 
the original narrative. Giinkel, it may be observed, 
thinks he can trace a double thread {]a and J/^) in this 
! narrative. 1 1 is certainly possible that more than one 
' hand has been concerned in the story ; at the same 
time the narrative would hardly gain by being reduced 
to the limits of the assumed J a. Another critic (Steuer- 
nagel, Einwanderwig, 39) draws a weighty critical 
inference from the parallelism between Gen. 24 and 29. 
Independent!)', a larger inference of the same kind is 
drawn in § 2 of the present article. 

It has been thought that there is a discrepancy 
between J and P as regards the original home of 
Rebekah. J brings her from Aram-naharaim, from 
the city of Nahor (24 10) ; P from Paddan-arani (25 20 /. ; 
cp 282 / ). The discrepancy, however, did not always 
exist. I. It is possible to hold that both in J and in P 
Rebekah had a traditional connection with the northern 
Jerahmeelites of Hauran (for most probably has been 
w'orn down from and "nn3 may have come from 


1 Having been originally worshipped, they were honoured, 
and their presence was considered lucky ; but their specific 
‘ holy ’character made them ‘taboo,’ and as .such ihey were to 
be avoided. For this paradoxical conception, see Ci.kan, § 7. 

See WRS, Kin. 200, 3f)i, We. HeidS^) 203. The raven 
wa.s intimately associated with Apollo and Aisculapius ; see 
Frazer, Pans, 872/1 Coronis is .s.aid to have been transformed 
into a raven. In Rome, a flight of ravens on the left hand was 
considered lucky, on the right hand unlucky. In northern 
Europe one is reminded of the ravens of Odin, and those of 
Flokki, by whose aid he discovered Iceland. Similarly the 
Vikings are .said to have carried ravens in their ships to be able 
to find the bearing of the nearest land (cp Castor, and for the 
painting or carving of a totem on a boat, Frazer, Totemisfn. 
30/). 
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nin. while pc may be miswritten for pn — i.c. , pin). See 
LABAy, Nahor, Paddan-aram. 2. It is also plau- 
sible to hold the view set forth in Jacob, § 3, where it 
is shown that there was possibly a still earlier tradition 
which put Laban’s home at Hebron. At any rate, both 
narrators have distinguished themselves in the delinea- 
tion of Rebekah’s character, which has some strong 
points of affinity to that of her son Jacob. She was 
accompanied, according to MT, to Isaac’s home at 
Beer-lahai-roi {i.e., Beer-jerahmeel) by her nurse (2459), 
who, from the corrupt text of 358, is supposed to have 
been named Deborah (see Dinah, col. 1102, n. 1). 
Probably, however, the ‘ nurse ‘ is not referred to, but 
the * precious possessions’ cp v. 53) of the newly 

won bride. In the view of the present writer Laban 
was originally a southern Jerahmeelite, originally, it 
may be, placed in the Negeb, so that he may also 
have been called Tubal {g.v . ) — a name which seems to 
underlie (Bethuel !). See, further, Rachel, § 2. 
Possibly, Rebekah is a personification alternately of 
the southern and of the northern Jerahmeelites. She 
has been, one may almost say, created as a true woman, 
with beating heart and planning brain, by J and E. 

The explanation ‘cord’(§ 71) is linguistically attractive ; 

cp nnd the Troi/ieVto? Ovyd-njp of one of the Onomastica 

^ 204 29). Hut we cannot get to the bottom of 

2. Urigin such names without considering the tribal relations 
of name, of the patriarchs ; wives and husbands alike are 
tribal personifications. It is probable that Abraham, 
Rebekah, and Leah-Rachel represent a tribal name. Abraham 
(from Ab-raham) means probably ‘ father of Jerahmeel ’; Leah and 
Rachel (doubles), come from worn-down forms of Jerahmeel. 
Rebekah, or rather Ribkah, probably also comes from the latter 
name; cm=3pn = p21, cp, perhaps, the clan-names or tribe- 
names Becher, Heber, and the local name Hebron. 1 Observe 
that Rebekah’s father ikthuel (perhaps = Tun al is the 

son of iSahor — i.e., the southern Haran, by Milcah [Jerahmeel], 
’Ihe same ethnographic traditions are repeated over and over 
again genealogically. q- q 

RECAH (nDT), iCh. 4 i 2 RV, AV Rechah. 

RECEIVER Is. 33 18, RV 'he that weighed 

[the tribute].’ Cp Scribe and Taxation. 

RECHAB ‘charioteer,’ perhaps short for Ben- 

rechab[-el] — i.e. , son of Rekab[’el] ; - but more probably 
an ethnic of the Negeb [Che. ], pnXAB : but in i Ch. 255, 
PHXA and in Jer. 35 14 rhxoB [N*]. On in 

Judg, 1 19, see Moore’s note). 

1, One of the murderers of Ishbosheth (2 S. 4 2 : pe/eva [B 

in rv'. syC 9]). His father was Rimmon 
s. The eponym of the Rfxhabitks (2 K. IO15 Jer. 356/^). 
A son of Rechab ’ is a * Rechabite’ ; so even in Neh. 814 (see 
Mai.chijah, 7). 

RECHABITES [HOUSE OF THE] (D^nDTH n'3 ; 
OIKOC APXABeiN [BN], aAxaBein or xaraBc'in [A], 
PAXAB[€]in [Q], PHXABitai [Sym.]). The Rechabites 
have usually been considered to be a sort of religious 
order, analogous to the Nazirites tracing its 

origin to the Jehonadab or Jonadab, son of Rechab, 
who lent his countenance to Jehu in the violent abolition 
of Baal-w’orship. In Jer. 35 we meet w ith the Rechabites 
as continuing to observe the rule of life ordained by 
Jonadab their ‘father,’ abstaining from wine and 
dwelling in tents in the land of Judah till the Babylonian 
invasion forced them to take refuge in Jerusalem 
(Jekexhah ii. , § 17). According to Ewald (C/7 3 543), 
Schrader (/?/.546), and Smend 93^;) 

they were an Israelitish sect which represented the 
reaction against Canaanitish civilisation, and took the 
Kenites — the old allies of Israel — as a model. In 


1 A connection between the names Hebron and Ribkah h; 
been already suspected by G. H. Bateson Wright (/fai /sra 
Ever in Egypt 180). 

2 So, in the main, Hommel, Das graphische ,n, p. 2 
Bar-rekab[ el] was a royal name at Sama’l in N. Syrii 
Kekab el (or Rekub’el) was probably a charioteer-god, tl 
wapefipo? of the sun (cp ‘chariois of the sun,’ 2 K. 23 11). S< 
G. Hoffmann (who reads Rakkab-'el), ZA, 1896, p. 252 ; Sachai 

Aram. Inschriften,’ in SBAIV, 18^, 41. 
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1 Ch. 255^, however, the ‘house of Rechab’ is represented 
as belonging to the Kenites, and in i Ch. 4x2 {(*5*^^) the 
&v 6 pes prjxa^ (MT 6^ &. pr}<pa, RV • the men 

of Recah’) including Tehinnah (perhaps Kinah = 
Kenite) appear among the descendants of Chelub^ 
(= Caleb). VVe have no right to set this statement 
aside on the ground of the late date of the Chronicler. 
It is perfectly credible that the Kenites who dwelt in 
tents among the Israelites long continued to feel them- 
selves the special guardians of the pure religion of 
Yahw6, and were honoured as such by Jeremiah. Budde 
assumes that in the time of Jehu a Rechabite named 
Jonadab formally reimposed the old obligations on his 
fellow-clansmen, at the same time perhaps offering the 
privileges of fellowship to those from outside who 
accepted the Rechabite rule of life, and thus converting 
it to some extent into a religious order. ^ This is a 
plausible hypothesis, and rests upon the assumption 
that the Jonadab spoken of in Jer. 35 6- 10 14 16 18 is the 
Jonadab w ho had a connection wfith Jehu. It is possible, 
however, that the true name of the reputed father of the 
Kenites was not Hobab but Jonadab (see Hobab). 
This hypothesis is, at any rate, simpler than the other 
for the Rechabite laws are those characteristic of nomad 
races — the Nabataeans (Diod. Sic. I994) — and we 
cannot help expecting the legislator of the Kenites to 
stand, like Moses, at the head of the history of his 
people. 

The notice in i Ch. 255^ is therefore most probably 
to be accepted, except in so far as the corrupt name 
‘ Hammath ’ * there given to the ‘ father ’ of the 
Rechabites is concerned. Rechabites and Kenites are 
synonymous terms. No doubt this second name 
‘ Rechabites ’ is puzzling ; nor is it easy to believe 
that Yahw6, the God of the Kenites, had Recab-el 
(charioteer-god) as a title. It is a question, therefore, 
whether the readings * Rechabites,' and 321 n'2 

* house of Rechab,’ ought not to be emended in 
accordance with many analogies elsewhere, unless 
indeed we assume that the popular speech, w'hich 
uses transposition freely, fluctuated. In Judg. 
4 II we meet with ‘Heber the Kenite,’ and in v, 17 
with 'the house of Heber the Kenite.’ It is highly 
probable that 231 , should be either *13,-1, or 2 ni, 

C'lim. In the former case, Jonadab comes before us 
anew as ‘a son of Heber,’ and the Rechabites become 
‘Heberites. ’ In the latter ‘Rechab’ gives place to 
' Rehob’ ( = Rehoboth) and ‘Rechabites’ to * Reho- 
bites ’ ( = Rehobothites). Perhaps the former view is 
preferable. We can now see the full force of Judg. 

4 II, 'Now Heber the Kenite (the eponym of the 

Heberites,” miscalled “ Rechabites ”) had severed him- 
self from Kain, even from the b’ne Hobab (Jonadab?). 
The Heberites (Rechabites) of Israel are a branch of 
the Heberites (Rechabites) of N. Arabia, equally with 
whom they honoured Jonadab as their ancestor and 
legislator. 

Possibly in Judg. 4ii (cp Nu. IO29) should rather be 

tfie Heberites. ^\^xether * Heber ’ (cp 
Hos. 69) had originally a religious .sense, and marked out the 
Kenites as .a priestly tribe (cp Jer. 35 19, and see Moses, § 17), 
or whether it is connected with the mysterious Habiri of the 
Amarna Tablets (see Hebrew Language, and cp Heber) is of 
course uncertain. Another form which the second name of the 
Kenites has assumed by corruption is almost certainly the 
Rahab [^'.t'.] of legend. Very possibly, too, the Danite place- 
name Bene-berak should be Bene-rechab— i.f., Bene-heber ; 
indeed the famous Barak 5) was perhaps really a 

Heberite (= Heber the Kenite). See Kenites. 

Later Jewish tradition said that the Rechabites intermarried 
with the Leyites and so entered the temple service. Hege- 
sippus, in his account of the death of James the Just, even 
speaks of Rechabite priests, and makes one of them protest 

1 See Meyer, Entst. 147. 

2 See Budde, ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the NT,’ Ne^v Worlds 
Dec. 1895. p. 729, not overlooking the interesting note on the 
possible Kenite origin of Y.ahwism ; also Religion 0/ Israel to 
the ExilCf 20, 44, 120 (1899). 

3 Read perhaps flCH (=southern Maacath). Cp Hemath. 
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against the crime (Eus. HE 223). Recent writers have tried to 
find the descendants of the Rechabites in this or that modern 
tribe. Such attempts could not but be illusory. Cp L. Gautier, 
‘ A propos des R^cabites,’ La liberte chreiienne, 15, 1901. 

T. K. C. 

KECHAH, RV Rocah (riD")), i Ch. 4 i 2 (pHcJ)^ [A], 
PHXaB [BL]). See Caleb, § 4 ; Rechabites. 

RECONCILE, RECONCILIATION. The words are : 

1. kipper^ *123, e^iXdaKOfiai, Lev. 630 815 16 20 Ezek. 

45151720— where RV always has ‘atone’ ‘make atonement’ 
(cp Atone); Nu. 29iit, Hi\a<Tfia, i S. 123 Ps. 

497 (488)t, e^iAa<r/a6? Wisd. I821 Ecclus.55 I611 I729 I81220 
(BxC ; Heb. n'TD twice). 

2. hithrassdhy hiaXKa.<T<Toy,<x.i i S. 294. In 2 S. 2423 

‘accept,’ in Gen. 33 ii (evAoveti/) Mai. Is (npoa-S^x^faeai) ‘be 
pleased with ’ ; SiaAAay^ (Ecclus. 2222 272i). 

3. bftfe', Nan, €^iAao-K0/iai, 2 Ch.2924, AV ‘make reconcilia- 
tion,’ RV ‘make a sin offering.' See Sacrifice, §§ 28^1, 44 /f. 

The NT words are : 

4. Sia\\d<T<T«T 6 aL Mt. 624 (cp 2, and 2 Macc. 8 29 m). 

5. KaTa\\a(T<T(iv Roni. 5 10 (cp 2 Macc. 1 5 7 33 8 29 [A]), KaraA- 
\ayri Rom. 5 1 1 11 15 2 Cor. 5 18 19 (cp 2 Macc. 620). 

6. aTTOKaToAAao’o'CtF Eph. 2 16 Col, Izo/lf 

7. l\d<TK«T$ai Lk.1813 Heb. 217, RV ‘propitiation’ (Ps. 603 
[4I, etc.), cp i\a< 7 fx 6 ^ I Jn.22 4 10 EV ‘propitiation’ ; cp b^cclus'. 
I820 [A] 353 [n* ; e^iA. BNc.aA] 2 Macc. 833 ; see also Mercv 
Seat. Deissmann (iVeue BibelstuL 52) brings forward a parallel 
to the construction iXd<TK€<r 9 ai dfjLapTia^ (Heb. 217) in an in- 
scription relative to a sanctuary in Asia Minor, rji' (duapTiap) 
ov p.^ SvinffTai ^ei\d<Taa- 6 ai (s/c). It is noteworthy, as regards 
the use of the idiom, ^ that iXdaKctrdai is emplo)*ed alternately 
with KaOapifTfiop TroietadaL in to represent the conception 
of atonement. The latter phrase regards the act with reference 
to its effect upon men, the former with reference to its signifi- 
cance in relation to God. 

RECORD (“inC’h RV ‘he that voucheth for me,’ 
Job 1 6 i9t. See Witness. 

RECORDS (Esth. 61 E.\. 1714); see Historical 
Liter.atcre, § 5. 

RECORDER ( f D— l , ‘ one who brings to mind, ' 
‘remembrancer’ ; anamimnhckcon [four times and 
Is. 363 YTTOMNHMATOrPA0OC [lour times], ^ 

eni TcoN yttomnhmatcon [2 S. 816], yhomiaanhc- 
KCON [2 S. 2O24 [L] I K. 43 (BL)] ; a romme»tariis),“ 
the title of a high officer (Jehoshaphat, Joah are named) 
in the court of the kings of Judah (2 S. 816 2O24 i K. 43 
2 K. 18 18 37 I Ch. I815 2 (ih. 348 Is. 36322] ). RV>"^'- 

always has ‘chronicler’; A often, ‘remembrancer’ 
or ‘ writer of chronicles.’ The sense in which the word 
was taken by (S and Vg. is obvious. The Hebrew title 
might suggest that of the ‘ magister memorim ’ at the 
Roman Imperial court (Smith, Die/. Or. and Rom. An/., 
s.v. ‘Magister’), or that of the king’s remembrancer, 
whose duty formerly was to remind the judges of the 
E.xchequer Court ‘ of such things as are to be called 
and attended to for the benefit of the crown ' ( Bouvier, 
Law Diet., S.V.). But the office of the mazkir was 
almost certainly much more responsible than either of 
these. It might perhaps more aptly be compared to 
that of one of the chief advisers of the crown or of the 
‘keeper of the king’s conscience.' See Government, 

§ 21 ; cp Historical Literature, § 5. 

On the ‘story -writer,' RVmg. ‘recorder’ 6 rd 

Trpoa-TTiTTTOVTa, cp z\ 21 (6) ypd^oiP rd np.), of i Esd. 2 17, see 
Rehum, 5, where ‘governor’ (lit. ‘man of command’) is 
suggested as a more likely equivalent. 

RED ('■P'PDn): see Colours, § 8 (DIN, 
ym, non), and for Reddish (DnOHN), see ib., § 10. 

RED CORAL (D-i'pS), Job28i8. RV"™^- ; see 
Coral. 

^ According to Strabo (797) the virofjivr)fiaToypd(j>o^ w'as one 
of the four native officers recognised in the Roman province 
of Egypt — the others being the the dpxt-^iKo-a-Trj^, and 

the I'VKTcpipb^ (TTparrjyo^. 

2 The senator whose duty it was to compile the acta diurna 
of the Roman Senate received the tide ab actis [or a com- 
mentariis\ senatus. Under the empire the office was usually 
held as an annual one, after the qusestorship, but before the 
praetorship or aedileship (Smith, Diet. Gr. and Rom. Ant., s.v. 

* Acta ’). 


RED SEA 

REDEEM, REDEEMER, REDEMPTION. See 

Goei.. 

RED HEIFER niS), Nu.192/: [Pg]. 

See Clean anu Unclean, § 17 ; and Sacrifice, § 38. 
On the symbolism of the red hue see Clean and 
Unclean, § 16, end. 

RED SEA. At Ras Mohammad the Red Sea, ' one 
. of the most remarkable oceanic gulfs on the globe,’ is 
divided by the peninsula of Sinai into two gulfs, the 
! western or Gulf of Suez, now about 130 geographical 
m. in length, with an average width of about 18, and 
the eastern or Gulf of ‘Akabah, about 90 m. long, and 
of proportionate narrowness. On the question as to 
the extent of the Red Sea in early historic times, see 
Exodus i., § 15. 

I Whether by the statement in Ex. 10 19 that the W. wind 
‘took up the locusts and drove them into the “Red Sea" 
(f]^D‘."i3^', ei? T 7 JP €pv 9 pdv 9 dka<T<rap), the whole of what is known 
to geograjphy as the Red Sea is meant, or only the Heroopolitan 
gulf (Gulf of Suez), cannot be decided from this passage alone. 
It i.s evident that the western gulf is meant in 13 18 (the way of 
the wilderness of the Red Sea — which the Israelites followed 
leaving Egypt). In 164, Pharaoh’s captains are drowned in 
the Red Sea (parallel : ‘sea,’ the expression generally used in 
the chapters on the pa.s.sage through ‘ ihe sea’), in v. 22 the 
Israelites leave the Red Sea. Similarly Nu. 14 25 33 loyi Dt. 

1 1 (after 0, correctly EV) 40 11 4 Jo.'^h. 2 10 4 23 24 6 Judg. 11 16, 
etc., me.an the Arabian gulf of the ancients, the modern Gulf of 
Suez. The eastern gulf, the sinus AHaniticus or Gulf of 
'Akabah, .seems to be meant in Ex. 23 31 (?) (frontier of Israel) 
Nu. 21 4 (S. of the territory of Edom) 1)1.2 i (to the S. of Mt. 

I Seir) I K. 9 26 (ships built at Ezioii-geber, on the Red Sea) 
Jer. 49 21 (adjoining the Edomites). Consequently, the name 
seems to apply to the Red Sea in general. 

The rendering of the English version goes back 
through the Vulgate to the 'Epvepd ed\a<r<Ta of 0 »al 

1 €pu0pa ^ 1 OdXaaaa :^i<p). 

fiiXatrtra expression is common to classical 

(Aischylus, Pindar, Herodotus) and biblical 
Greek (i Macc. 49 Wisd. 10 18 19 7 Acts 7 36 Heb. 11 29). 
The original meaning of the name was a subject of 
discussion with the Greeks. They thought of a source 
with reddish water, or of the alleged reddish colour of 
the sea itself, or of that of the mountains surrounding 
it : or they invented a king Erythras.^ ICgyptologists 
have compared the name dohet, ‘red land,’ given by 
the ancient Egyptians to the desert in contrast to the 
ki'mei, 'black land’ — i.e., cultivable ground or Egypt 
proper (see Egypt, § 1 ) ; also the Edomites as alleged 
‘ red men,' or the 'apury around Goshen (§ 6i).‘^ Un- 
fortunately, none of these names is ever found connected 
with the Red Sea; on the Egyptian name ‘water ’(or 
sea) ‘of the circle' (or circuit?) and the hypothetical 
explanation of this expression, cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
254. Thus the origin of the Greek name is certainly to 
be sought for not in Egypt, but among the Semites. 
Some misunderstanding of a Palestinian or Syriac ex- 
pression by the Greeks is quite likely. It must be 
recalled, in passing, that the Greeks used the name in 

a much wider sense than we do, extending it over the 

whole sea between Africa and India (cp Herod. 2 ix, 
etc. ).^ 

The Hebrew yam siiph, — i-e., sea of the 

water-plant siiph — is also mysterious. I'he suph (see 
9 Vam Blag, i) belongs specially to Egypt (ep 

sfl h Bx. 235 Is. 196) and the Nile; only in 

" ‘ Jon. 26 is it used of seaweeds, probably by 

poetic license. The word seems to l>e identical with 
the Coptic Xooy 4>' which is not found in 

the earlier language but appears as tu-fi in texts of the 

) See Wiedemann’s Commentary on Herod. 2 11 (who quotes 
Strabo, 16 779, Mela, 3 8, Nearchus, 30, Eust. l)Ion. Perieg.36) 
The statement that the expression is found in an Egyptian 
inscription is incorrect. 

2 Wiedemann, l.c. 

3 The Persian gulf also thus belonged to it. The tradition 
that the Phoenicians came originally from the Red Sea — i.e.. 
Lower Babylonia— has been strangely misunderstood by scholars. 
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nineteenth dynasty.' A\’hether it be a foreign or a 
vernacular word cannot be determined ; consequently 
it must remain an open question whether it was borrowed 
from Egyptian by the Palestinians or vice versd. It is 
remarkable that the Coptic version, which otherwise 
strictly follows 0, in Exodus renders ‘Sea of lari' which 
seems to be sari, aapi — according to Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and Hesychius, the name of an Egyptian water- 
plant (see Peyron, Lew Copt, 304, who, however, 
prefers an impossible etymology).^ It would therefore 
seem that the Coptic translator here consulted the 
Hebrew, rendering ‘sea of papyrus-plants’ (Luther 
renders Schilfmeer). These aquatic plants, of course, 
never grew in the salt water of the Red Sea ; modern 
travellers have found, not without diflieulty, some 
clumps of reeds on spots not far from Suez where fresh 
water mixes with the Red Sea (see Knobcl-Uillmann, 
on I'x. 13 18); but the derivation of the name from 
these would be more than improbable. Others have 
thought (after Jon. 2 16) of seaweeds which are said to 
be plentiful in some parts of the Red Sea ; but the 
common, early use of the word suph is against this. 
^\’e can understand how Brugsch Exode, ii, etc.) 
was led by these freshwater plants to assume the 
swamps of NE. Egypt as the locality of the Mxodus ; 
he quite forgot, however, that the name yam suph 
applies also to the yKlanitie gulf.**^ The freshwater 
Timsah-lake with its large marshes full of reeds, e.x- 
actly at the entrance of Coshen, would fulfil all con- 
ditions for the Exodus and for the Hebrew name (see 
Exodu.s i. , § 16). The word ‘sea’ is used of lakes in 
most oriental languages, especially in Hebrew (cp Xu. 
31 n, ‘Sea of Chinnereth,’ ete.). Still, it would be 
very strange if the Crocodile Lake, or other swamps on 
the frontier of XE. Egypt, should have furnished a 
name to the whole Red Sea, including the ^Elanitic 
gulf which was nearer to most Palestinians than the 
Egyptian lakes. On the connection between the present 
bitter lakes and the Gulf of Suez, which most scholars 
assume for biblical times, see EX(JDU.S i., § 15. In the 
opinion of the present writer this theory must be re- 
jected, and thus the Hebrew name remains obscure. 

w. M. M. 

With wonted precision .-ind discrimin.ating use of authorities 
IJDB’s Lc.xicon lsa\ gives the following, on which it is not 
siiperfiuous to comment, because it is one of the 

3. Is the objects of the present work to intermix the old and 

solution new, and by a junction of the forces of all 
hopeless ? students, to ni.ake definite advances where- 

^ ever this is possible. ‘ probably = sea 0/ 

rushes or reeds (less probaldy sea oficity] Sup/i), which Greek 
includes in wider name 9aK. IpvOpd, Red Sea (cp Di. Ex. 13 jS 
and especially WM.M As. u. Kur. 42_/C, who explains as name 
originally given to upper end of Gulf of Suez, extending into 
Hitler Lakes, shallow and marshy, whence reeds [probably 
al-so reddish colour]) ; name applied only to arms of Red .Sea,' 
most often to Gulf of Suez, sometimes to Gulf of 'Akaba. It is 
noted also that fj'D'C'.p should possibly be read for 'o VlD in 
Dt. 1 I. BDH also point.s out (s.v. C^) that in Ex. 14 2 (^is) g 
Is. 51 10 (/’is) G3 II, etc. and in Is. 11 15 probably 
= the ‘ Red .Sea.’ In the latter statement, however, ‘probably’ 
seems to he an exaggeration. ‘ The tongue (bay?) of the sea of 
Egypt ’ is a strange circumlocution for ', indeed, to render 

‘Egypt’ in z-rc ii 15 is only plausible if -it"n may he 
rendered ‘ Syria ’ (cp Stade, 711 ’’2 291). That there are errors 
in the text of 11 11-16, is certain ; that is sometimes a cor- 
ruption of S.xyOS’' (cp on Ps. 120 3), maj* .also be assumed ; 
that TZ'N sometimes stands for nnti'N (Ashhur), a sj-nonyin of 
(Jer.ahmeel), is also difficult to gainsay. Methodical 
criticism, therefore justifies us in re.ading, * C'inni 

[c'yf?r]» **\nd Yahvve sh.all place a ban upon the Ishmaelites ’ 
(cp V. 14); C'lyo is an archaising gloss. Even alone, this 

1 See WMM As. u. Eur. loi. Sel>e{tX ‘reed,’ which was 
formerly compared with ppn, is different. 

2 Ebers, Gosen, 510, makes it probable that this word 

is s'r in hieroglyph ic.s. Thi.s, however, could not well be 
identical with the .above Coptic word. 

3 The Sirbonlan bog would, how'cver, justify the name as 
little as the Gulf of Suez. 


would suggest the view that early textual 

corruption, nor could it be said that ‘ Sea of Suph ’ was improb- 
able, except on the ground that the correcine.ss of the supposed 
place-name ‘ Suph ’ in Dt. 1 i was open to question. Put when 
we have recognised that Xeh. 757, is a corruption of 

nenx— />., Zarephath in the Negeb (see Sopiiereth) — it at 
once becomes a plausible view that or rp in the MT are 
sometimes corrupt abbreviations of the same place-name Zare- 
phath (Sarephaih^. Tust as the ‘ Dead Sea ’ was called C'» 

a popular corruption (as many text-critical considerations suggest) 
of D'» so ppo'Cb as a name for the Gulf of ’ Akabah, may be 

a corrupt abbreviation of where is to be taken as a 

race-name = the Zarephathites (see Zarephath). A similar 
explanation may be given of Suph and Suphah. Prof. .Sayce 
(Crit. Mon. 255^) is of opinion that Vam Suph, wherever the 
phrase occurs, means the Gulf of ‘Akahnh, This, however, 
involves the further statement that the identification of the sea 
crossed by the Israelites with the Yam Suph (Ex. 15 4 22) is in- 
correct. This is surely loo bold. In Ex. 15 4 22, as elsewhere, 
the best course is to read nsTi □’ (cp Moses, § 12), unless, 
indeed, we prefer to read nSlX C'- All difficulties are obviated, 
if we adopt the view of the primitive tradition respecting Israel 
advocated in col. 3208 and suppose that the place of sojourn 
of the primitive Israelites was in the land of Mizrim, adjoining 
the land of Jerahineel, on the border of the Negeb (see Negeb). 

It is possible that the legend spoke of a great deliverance of the 
Israelites in |D’i where (sometimes corrupted into 

p ', ‘Javan ’) represents Vxcm' (Jerahmeel). Quite early, the 
mark of abbreviation in '3' may have been lost, and T* have 
become corrupted into 1210 and rpo. Then, floating mythic 
stories may have led to an alteration of the old legend. One 
such possible story is referred to elsewhere (Moses, § 10). 
Another may now be added. \Ve know that (Mizrim? or 

Mizraim?) was regarded as the antitype of the primitive pin 
or ‘ dr.agon ’ (see Dragox, § 4). There was also, in the Creation- 
story, a statement of the production of the dry land hy the with- 
drawal of the water from a part of the ocean’s bed (Gen. 1 9). 
'Phis may very well have been regarded as a type of the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites, the story of which (so soon as textual 
corruption made this possible) was adjusted so as to fit this in- 
tuition. On Jon. 2 6 (‘suph, was bound about my head’), see 
Crit. Bib. On the whole, the closing sentence of g 2 seems to 
the present writer to be perfectly correct ; but a special biblical 
scholar ought hardly to rest without trying some fresh avenue 
to the truth. w. M. M. , § i /. ; T, K. C. , § 3. 

REED. I. kdneh, i K. 14 i 5 (2 K. 

18 21 Is. 366, etc., Mt. II7 12 20, etc.), is a word which 
is common to Heb. , Syr., Arab., and Ass., and 
has passed into Gr. and Lat. as kann<\ — canna, 
and into Eng. as ‘cane.’ The name is probably of 
.Semitic origin (Lag. Uebers. 50 ; Barth, \ofni?ialb. § 9 ^■) ; 
but the nature of its connection with the root ,i:p is 
obscure.' Besides the general meaning ‘stalk’ (Gen. 
41 5 22) or ‘shaft’ (E.x. 37i7, etc. ),2 is used more 

specifically of (a) reedgrass, (b) sweet or aromatic cane(?). 

(cz) Reedgrass is frequently mentioned, though there 
is little to help in determining the particular species 
intended. It was distinct from suph (see Flag) and 
^Jwe' (see Rush), but like these grew by the banks 
of rivers (e.R"., the Nile, Is. 196) and pools (Is. 307). 
It appears to have been somewhat tall (Job 40 21) and 
thick (to justify the metaphor in Job 31 22; EV 
‘ bone,’ ‘ chanel-bone ’) ; and the jointed nature 
of the stalk appears to be indicated in the repeated 
references to the broken or bruised reed (2 K. I821, 
etc. ).*'’ Perhaps the most probable identification 
is with the tall Arundo Dottax, L. , which grows 
abundantly in S. Europe : though other species may 
have been included under the name.'* In Ps. 68 [3o]3i 
r!:p n*n certainly cannot be rendered ‘ the company of 
spearmen ’ (as AV) ; such a phrase can onh' be rendered 
‘ the wild beast of the reeds ’ (cp AV">s., • the beasts of 
the reeds ’). The animal intended may be the crocodile 

1 The pp (lance) of 2 S. 21 16, may be a kindred w’ord, though 
the correctness of the text is very questionable. 

2 So of the beam of a balance (Is. 46 6), and of a measuring 
reed or rod (Ezek. 40 3, etc.), on which last see Weights and 
Measures, § 1. 

3 With these references cp the Talmudic phrase ‘ push with a 
reed ’ — of a feeble arguer (L6w, 344). 

4 The evidence of the Syriac lexicographers is somewhat in 
favour of Arundo Phragmites, L. (Low, 341). 
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(cp Ps. 74 M, etc.), or the hippopotamus (cp Job402i). 
A symbol of Egyptian power seems to be required, and 
this the hippopotamus nowhere is. See Crocodile. 

[Il is not surprising, considering the obscurity of the context, 
that opinion should not be quite unanimous. Duhin ihinks 
that the swine is meant (cp 80 13 [14J), as the symbol of a Syrian 
population. Cheyne (/V.( 2 )) re.ads 'in, -5 D'n, ‘the wild 

beasts of pointed horns.’ 

(^) By the kdneh of Cant. 414 Is. 4824 Ezek. 2/19, the 
3it2n of Jer. G20, and the ceb njp of Ex. 30 23 is 
meant some aromatic product. It formed an ingredient 
in the holy anointing oil, the others being myrrh, 
cinnamon, cassia, and olive oil. It came to the Jews 
‘ from a far country ’ (Jer. 620, cp Ezek. 27 19), and was 
costly (Is. 4824). The more general use of kdneh in 
other passages suggests that this ‘ fragrant cane ' was an 
aromatic reed or flag, such as Axorus Calamus, L. : 
others, however, prefer to identify the substance as 
cassia bark, which is yielded by ‘ various species of cin- 
namomum occurring in the warm countries of Asia from 
India eastward ’ (Fliiek. and Hanb. (-) 527). 

2. n'nv. 'cirolh {&xi ; Is. 197t), which is in AV 
rendered ‘paper reeds,’ means properly 'bare places,' 
and (if not corrupt, see Che. SHOT, and Marti, ad loc . ) 
refers to the uncultivated and treeless meadows along 
the banks of the Nile. 

3- which generally means pools or 

marshes, is in Jer. 51 32 (but (5 has (rvar^^xara [BNA] 
or (TvjTyjixaTCL [B'^^^'Q] though Aq. , Sym. translate e\r;) 
applied to the clumps or beds of reeds (such as grow 
on marshy spots), which are said to be ‘ burned with 
fire’ (Gratz, however, would read c’JbnN, ‘castles’). 
Cp I\)OL, I. 

4. inx, \Viii, is twice in RV te.xt (Gen. 41 2 18) and 

once in (JobSii) rendered ' reed - grass ' : on 

this see Flag. 

5. nZR, ' 3 eh, in Job 9 26t 68 ov?) is rightly 

rendered ' reed ’ in RV”’^r-. Cp Ass. al^u or apu. The 
allusion is to the light canoes or shift's of reed anciently, 
and still, in use on the Nile; cp Is. I82 ('vessels of 
papyrus’) and SBOT ad loc. 

[It i.s not strange that this rendering should be a distinctly 
modern one. The explanation of Fbeh as ‘ reed ’ only goes back 
to Hiller {F I ierophyt icon , 1725) and Schultens (1737). Vg. 
(following Tg.) gives poma portantes (cp DN*) ; Symm. cmev- 
Soverat (AV»ig- ‘ ships of desire ’) ; Pesh. and over 40 MSS read 
rT 3 'N% ‘(ships of) hostility’; and lastly Olshausen reads n" 13 N, 
‘(ships of) wings.’ See Ospkey, ad/in., for a new emendation.] 

N. .M. 

REEDS, WILD BEAST OF THE. See above i {a). 

REELAIAH or rather, Reeliah peeAei<\ 

[B], peeAiAC [AL]), Ezra 22 = Nch. 7 7, Raamiaii = 
lEsd. 58 where it is corruptly Reesai.a.s [AV], Re.saias 
[BV], {pTjaaiov [BA], de/xLov [L = = r!';D;"i]) ; the 

form Reelias however, appears elsewhere in 

the same verse. Like ‘ Raamiah ’ it may represent 
‘Jerahmeel’; the existence of N. Arabian elements 
within the Jewish community can hardly be denied 
(Che.). Cp Regem-melech. 

REELIUS, RV Reelias (BopoAeioy [B]. peeAioy 
[A]), a duplicate of the name of the fourth in the post- 
exilic list of leaders in i Esd. 58, which has by a scribe’s 
error been substituted for BAfOl (see v. 14 [A]) or 
BArOY<>^l [B]r . Bigvai (see Ezra 22 Neh. 7 7). 

REESAIAS (pnCAioy [BA]), i Esd. 58 = Ezra 22, 
Reelaiah. 

REFINER (?]1TO), Alai. 82 /.f See Furnace, 
Metals. 

REFUGE, CITIES OF (D'jfJSH nS), Josh. 20 2 . 

See Asylum, § 5, and cp § 6, 8 ; Levites. 

REGEM (DJ^; p<\reM [B], pe. [A], pepMA [L]), 
a Calebite name, one of the sons of Jahdai ; i Ch. 247. 
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REGEM-MELECH ApBeceep [BNP], 

-cep -cecep[A], -cee [Q], o BAciAeyc; see 

below). A citizen of Jerusalem concerned in a deputa- 
tion sent to the prophet Zechariah, Zech. 72 (see 
Siiarezer, 2). Most probably (as Marquart suggests) 
he is to be identified with Raamiaii, one of the twelve (?) 
leaders of the Jews (Ezra 2 2 and parallel passages).' 
The present writer suspects, however, that both 
’ Raamiah ’ and * Regcm-melech ’ are simply corruptions 
of ‘Jerahmeel.’ The Jew spoken of would be (like so 
many others) partly of Jerahmeelite extraction. It 
would thus become unnecessary to explain Regem in 
Rcgeni-melech by the Aram, cil, jaculari. 

^ Marti now (1897) reads, for ‘ Regcm-melech and his men,* 

‘ fourt^n men,' c'r:R a trace of which he finds in 

© s appea-eep o ^aaiAcv?. This accounts rather ingeniously for 
appttreep. Rut we have no right to eliminate -j'rc CJ"1- apptaeep 
may represent ns.S*3-|y (cp />., ( = Asshnriie 

Arabia). Cp .Sharezer, 2; Rab*shakeh.' ’ ’ t. K. C. 

REHABIAH ([Bil'Iinn, ’Yah is a wide place,’ cp 
the use of in Ps. 42 1837 [36] or quite as possibl}’’ 
an ethnic = '311’}, ‘ Rehobite ’ (Che.); p^aBia). b. 
Eliezer b. Moses (i Ch. 2817 242i ; [L] ; 2(125: 

PaBiac [B], pa,A. [A], [L]). Cp Moses, Recha- 

RITES, ReIIOBOAM. 

REHOB (3ni, 'broad place’ ; pocoB [BAL]). 

1. I he northern limit of the ‘spies,’ apparently 
Aramaean, and in the direction of Hamath (Nu. 1821 
paal 3 [B], po(o 0 [F] 2 S. 108 poa(i [A], fiaiepaa^ [L]) ; 
see Beth-rkhob. In the context of both passages, 
however (see Negeb, Ma.mre, Zobah), there are 
phenomena which suggest that both 'Rehob’ and the 
' Beth-rehob ’ of 2 S. 106 are incorrectly or imperfectly 
written for ‘Rehobolh,’ and that this ‘ Rehoboth ’ is 
the place of that name in the Negeb (see Rehoboth). 

‘ Hamath’ maybe miswritten for Maacath or Maacah 
(^. rv ), not improbably the southern Maacah. It may 
be added that, from this point of view, ' Aram ’ in the 
original narrative which underlies 2 S. 10 meant 'Jer- 
ahmeel,’ a still shorter form of which is Ram {q.v.) ; also 
that ‘ben Rehob,’ the designation of Hadad-ezer in 
2 S. 8312, probably means ‘native of Rehoboth’ (see 
Zobah). t. k. c. 

2. and 3. The name of two unidentified Asherite 

cities, the one mentioned between Ebron and Hammon 
(Josh. 1928, paa/3 [B]), the other with Accho and Aphek 
{lb. 30, paav [B, see Ummah], paw^ [A] -o/i [Compl.], 
apwjS [L]). There may well have been several Rehobs; 
but the mention of two in the Asherite list seems 
due to an error. It is only the second one which 
we know to have existed. It is enumerated (with 
Aphek and Accho) in Judg. 1 ^ {epeuj [B]) among the 
cities of Asher in which the Canaanites remained ; and 
again in Josh. 21 31 (P, paalS [B]), i Ch. 675 [60] (om. 
L) in a post-exilic list of Levitical cities assigned to 
the b’ne Gershon. ^ A possible connection with rahu\bu f] 
in an Eg. list, may be mentioned (cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
394). Of more importance, however, is the occurrence 
of the name rahubu (pap. Anast. ) between K’iyna (see 
Heber, i), and Baylt-'^a'-d-ru {perhaps Beth-shean ?),* 
which is doubtless the same as the Eoob, powj^ of the 
Onom., situated near Beth-shean (G.S'(“> 1452i 28G82 /. ). 
Now this Rehob in OT times must have been included 
within the borders of Issachar. It seems not improbable 
that the name in Josh. 19 28 (see above) has been 
accidentally transplanted from the list of cities of 
Issachar once given by E in vt>. 17-23.'* See Beth- 
REHOB. S. A. C. 

1 Cp Ahijah (i S. 14 3) = Ahimelech (i S. 229-12). 

2 The criticism of Josh. 19 is difficult. See Joshua, 

§ 6, Addis, Doc. Hex. 1 230 /. 2 467 and cp O.v/. Hex. 
ad loc. 

3 WMM As. u. Eur. 153 ; cp ruFiaba (Sosenk list) together 
with (see Haphar.xim). 

4 Of the older document only v. ija has survived. The rest 
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REHOB (Iini). I. 2 S. 8 3 12 ; see Rehob i. i; 
Heth-rehob ; Hadadezer. 

2. A Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); 
Neh. 10 II [12] (li om., potofi [AL], poo^ [Nc.amg.]). 

REHOBOAM (DU3n“), as if ' the clan is enlarged.’ ^ 

n'3m> Rehabjah, favours the view that either cy is the 
divine name ‘Amm [cp Ammi, Names in], or [Che.] the name 
is, or represents, one of the current modifications of ' Jerahmeel.’ 
Possibly the true form was Rehab’el, just as the true form of 
Jeroboam [q.v.] may have been Jerubba'al; the origin of both 
names, however, may be suspected to have been ‘Jerahmeel.’ 
Cp, however. Gray JiPX, 59; po/ 3 oa/x [BAL]). 

Son of Solomon, and first King of Judah (about 930 
B.c. ?). According to 2 Ch. 12 13 the queen-mother was 
‘ Xaamah, an Ammonitess. ' This supposed half- 
Ammonitish origin of Rehoboam would be important, 
were it probable (cp the -am in the name), but we 
have no reason to think that Solomon’s chief wife was 
an Ammonitess. Much more probably he married the 
‘companion’ of David’s old age, by an error (it seems) 
of (!5 and MT called Abishag. If so, n'Jicy may be a 
corruption of Sunammith, and Rehoboam's 

mother was probably Naamah the Shunamite (cp Cant. 
Gi 2 [13]). The queen-mother, however, need not have 
been an Issacharitc ; the Shiinem from which she came 
was most probably in the Negeb (see .Shun.ammite). | 
Had it been otherwise, Rehoboam might have counted 
on the support of the tribesmen of Issachar. But 1 
Issacharites were certainly not among ‘ the young men 
that had grown up with him and stood before him,* of 
whom we are told in i K. 128. 

The traditional story of the events which led to the disruption 
is considered elsewhere (see Jeroboam, i). It is necessary, 1 
however, to refer to it again in connection with the article I 
Solomon. It would seem that in spite of the compulsory (?) ' 
cession of twenty cities to the king of Missur, Solomon succeeded 
in retaining a large part of the Negeb. * It also appears that as 
late as the time of Amos (see Probhet, § 35) Israelites from the 
N. frequented the venerable sanctuaries of the Negeb— a region 
which the second Jeroboam had recovered for Israel. It is 
further probable that the place-name which .appears in Genesis 
(M T) as ‘ Shechem ’ should rather be Cusham, and that a place 
in the Negeb, on the border of the N. Arabian Cush is intended. 
See Shechem. Very possibly it was there that the great 
assembly was held, which issued in the rejection of Rehoboam 
by the l.argp part of Israel. That the story given in 1 K. 12 is 
correct, is intrinsically improbable. We do not know what it 
was that actually kindled the spark of disaffection, nor is it 
necessary that we should. The differences of N, and S. were 
reasons enough for a separation ; in race and perhaps even in 
matters of cultus there was by no means complete unity among 
the federated clans of Isr.ael. Was Rehoboam really forty- 

one years old at his accession? We may doubt it, even without 
Laying stress on i K. 12 8 ; cp 2 Ch. 13 7. So far as we can .see, 
he displayed no vigour, even in the feud between himself and 
Jeroboam ; the historians ascribe this partly to the intervention 
of a prophet named Shemaiah. And in spite of the cities in 
the S. which Solomon (and, as the Chronicler states, Rehoboam 
himself) had fortified, he could not hinder the successful in- 
cursion of ‘ Shisbak, king of Egypt,’ or rather ‘ Cushi, king of 
Misrim’ (see Shishak), which resulted in the loss of the 
treasures which Solomon had collected for the temple. This is 
the one great event recorded of his reign. See Israel, § 28, 
and on Rehoboam’s wives (2 Ch. 11 1820), Maacah, Mahalath. 

T. K. C. 

REHOBOTH (ni^h*! ; eyPYX^PiA' [ADL]), the 
name of one of the wells dug by Isaac (Gen. 2622). i 
1. Identifica- Ghrar. Rehobdth was really, ! 
tion however, an important place, to which ; 

great kings .and diviners appear to have 
traced their origin, and where great prophets took | 
refuge, and received messages from their God (see | 
below). It may perh.aps be the city of Rubuta men- ' 
tioned in the Am. Fab. (182 13 183 10), and once 
called apparently Hubuti (23947). In I838-io we read 
that the w.arriors of Gazri, Gimti, and Kilti have taken 
the region of Rubuti. Gimti is Gimti-Kirmil, i.e., 
Gath of Jerahmeel {q.v., § 4 (/]). Kilti is Keil.ah- 
The localities, e.xcept (^ezer, lie pretty near together. 
Presum.ably the site is that of the mod. Ruhaibeh, 8 


hours SW. of Beersheba, at the point ‘ from w’hich the 
roads across the desert, after having been all united, 
again diverge towards Gaza and Hebron.’ Robinson, 
who visited the place, hesitated to make this identifica- 
tion, because ' this appears to have been nothing but a 
well' Rowl.ands* and Palmer saw more 

clearly. In the Wady itself there is only one well ; but 
on the sloping sides of the side-valley, in which the 
ruins are situ.ated, are many wells, reservoirs, and 
cisterns. ‘ A little beyond this the Wady opens out, 
and receives the name of Bahr beta mi ( ‘ the waterless 
sea [lake]'), and on the left comes in a small valley 
called ^utnet er-Ruhaibeh, in which names are preserved 
both the Sitnah and Rehoboth of the Bible’ (Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus, 385). Probably Ruhaibeh also 
represents the ‘Rehoboth by the River’ of Gen. 8637 
(Tn|n r^s rrapd iroTafibv, or roO ttoto/xoO 

[AL], om. B ; de Jluvio Rohoboth, or de R, quee juxta 
amnem sita est See SAUL (2), PETHOR. The 

appended description distinguished this Rehoboth from 
other places of the same name. The ‘ River ’ is the 
River of Misrim (see Mizraim, §2/^; Egypt, River 
of). For passages in the accounts of Bela, Balaam, 
and Elijah, in which Rehoboth appears under disguises 
due to corruption in the text, see Bela, Cherith, 
Pethor ; also Marc.^both, Negeb, § 2^-. 

This, however, docs not exhaust the list of probable 
references to Rehoboth. It may have been displaced 

2 . Further OT Gen. 23. 35.7 Judg. 

references Kirjath- arba) ; m this 

case, it was at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, 
that the famous cave of ‘the Machpelah ' (? Jerahmeel, 


Gen. 23 17-20) was situated. The error may have been 
a very early one (perhaps in the original P). No doubt, 
too, ‘ B’ne Heth ‘ in Gen. 283^ is miswritten for ‘ B’ne 
Rehoboth’ (nn for n[3]n[n]) ; so also ‘Hittite’ ('nn) in 
Gen. 2634 and 862 should be ‘ Rehobothite ’ (’nnm). and 
' daughters of Heth ’ (nn nija) in Gen. 27 46 should be 
' daughters of Rehoboth ’ (nam m:n) ; see Jacob, § 2. 

The Book of Ezekiel, too, yields one remarkable 
reference to Rehoboth, if in Ezek. I6345, ‘thy mother 
was a Hittite, ’we should read * Rehobothite '(|| ‘ Amorite,’ 
or rather ' Aram mite ’ = ' Jerahmeelite '). On the prob- 
ability that the early population of Jerusalem consisted 
of Jerahmeelites or Rehobothites, see Zion, and cp 
Crit. Bib. 

Most probably, too, ‘Uriah the Hittite ' should be 
‘ Uriah the Rehobothite,’ and ’ Haggith ’ (the name of 
Adonijah's mother) in 28.84 should be Rehobith 
(n'3n*;i). ‘Cherethite’ ('n^a). too, can at last be rightly 
read; it should be ‘Rehobothite’ ('nahi). This, in 


fact, is a necessary inference from the corruption of 
mam into n’aa in iK. 1735 (see Cherith, and cp 
Pelethites, Zarephath). Thus David's faithful 
guards were not Philistines, but men of S. Palestine. 
That the Rehobothites and Sarephathites, however, 
were always friendly to David is more than can be 
safely stated. Both tribes or peoples are apparently 
referred to as hostile to David in 2 S. 21 15-22. ‘ Philis- 

tines ’ should be ‘Sarephathites,’ and ‘Gath’ (rn) and 
‘Gob’ {zj) are probably corrupt fragments of 'Reho- 
both ’ (mzm). It will be remembered that the Misrites 
were famous for their tall stature ( i Ch. 1 1 23 ; cp Is. 


45 14?), and that the Anakim are connected with 
Kirjath-arba. Now Kirjath-arba (ymR imp), or per- 
haps -’ar5b(2'ii; 'p) is at any rate not Hebron, but may 
be Rehoboth (cp Sodom). These conjectures favour the 
view that Goliath, David’s antagonist in the legend, 
was of Rehoboth, not of Gath. 


In short, it would appear that older and very different stories 
underlie the narratives in MT and 0 of 1 S. 17 and (especially) 
2 S. 21 15-22 238-23 ; either there has been a confusion between 


has been rejected in favour of P's account of the tribal limits ; 
see Addis (he. cit.). 

1 Cp the play on the name in Ecclus. 47 23 (Heb. text). 


1 In Williams, Holy City, 1 465. 

2 ‘ Can.aanites ’ here should be ‘ Kenizzites ’ (as in some other 
parts of Judg, 1 and elsewhere). 
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two wars of David— one with the * Philistines ' and one with the 
Sarephathites and Rehobothites, or there has throughout the 
life of David been a great error of the scribes— written 
for and c’nnD for D'nam- If so, it becomes at once 

probable that Sarephath and Rehoboth are also referred to in 
2S 517.25 and 6i-ii (see Zarephath, ZiklagX ‘Obed- 
EDO^t the Gittite’ should be ‘Arab-edom the Rehobo- 

thite.' Only on this erilical conjecture can we explain the 
action ascribed to David in 2 S. 6 to (cp Ark, § 5). This may 
be taken together with a less certain but not unimportant con- 
jeciure relative to liaal-perasim and Peres-uzza (see Perazim 
Zarephath). The royal city of Achish (i S. 27 5) was not 
‘Gath’ but ‘Rehoboth.’ This would throw a light on the 
story of Shimei’s journey in i K. 239^ (see Shimei). Else- 
where (Sisera) it IS suggested that both ‘Achish ’ and ‘ Nahash ’ 
probably come from ‘Ashhur’ (=‘ Asshur,’ also = ‘ Geshur ’) so 
that ‘Sisera’ (=Asshur) may represent the Nahash, king of 
Ammon (rather Jerahmeel), of 1 S. 11 1 2 S. 10 2. 

Other disguised references to Rehoboth may perhaps 
be found in i S. 14 47 {where 0 ^ presupposes nni n’2, 
probably a corruption of rzhn) and in 2 S. 83 12 106 8. 
In 1 S. 14 the conquest of Rehoboth is ascribed to 
Saul; in 2S. , more correctly to David. In 2 S. 
Ill 1226-30 this important event is described; the 
phrases ‘ the royal city ’ and the ‘ city of waters ’ are 
both the result of textual corruption (read ‘ the city of 
Jerahmeel,’ or ‘ of the Jerahmeeliies '). See further Crif. 
Bib., and cp S.A.UL, § 3 ; Uriah. See also Mizraim, 
where it is argued that Gen. 10 14 probably refers to 
Rehoboth (not Caphtorim) as the starting-point of the 
Pelistim (cp 2 S. 21 18 ff. ). T. k. c. 

REHOBOTH-IR (“l'*^ nbn“l ; pocoBcoc ttoAin 
[AD] ; pocoBoO n. : pocoBcoS n- [EP]) or ‘ the 
1 AQQvrinlrtfyi Rehoboth,' one of the four cities 

cal inquiry in Gen. 10 nf. The name 

^ •'* cannot l)e identified with any of the 

cities in the neighbourhood of Nineveh and Calah, with 
\vhich it is associated. In the inscriptions of Sargon 
and Esarhaddon mention is made of the rebit Nina, as 
a place in which was situated the old city Maganuba, 
on the site of which Sargon founded his city of Dfir- 
Sargon, the modern Khorsabad. Rehoboth-Ir might 
represent Rebit-ili, and this might be equivalent to 
Rebit-Nina, and be a popular name for Dur-Sargon 
(cp Del. Par. 160/! Cahver Bib. -Lex. 723 The 
word rebitu (from ra'batu?) denotes primarily the out- 
skirts of a city, in some cases the fields and plantations 
which were part of the city but lay outside its walls, 
though possibly within the exterior cireumvallation. 
Thus it was in the rebit of Dur-ili that Sargon fought 
with Humba-nigas king of Elam, at the commencement 
of his reign : and it was in the 7 rbit of Nineveh that 
Esarhaddon made his triumphal entry after his capture 
of Sidon, KB 2i26. There is evidence that rebit is the 
name of the farm or estate in the open country and was 
usually followed by the name of its owner ; thus Rebit 
Rimani-ilu denotes the estate of Rimani-ilu (see Assyrian 
Doomsday Book, 62). This would suggest that, if a 
town-name, Rehoboth 'Ir implies a founder Ir. No 
such town name, however, has come down to us.^ 

The failure of attempts to explain Rehoboth-Ir and 
Resen (not to add Accad and Calneh) from Assyriology 

2. Text-critical 

solution problem from a fresh point of view, 
suggested by experience of the con- 
fusions and misunderstandings of biblical names which 
abound in the traditional text. The problem thus viewed 
is part of a much larger one which affects the whole of 
the Nimrod passage, and indeed the context in which 
that passage occurs. It is far from unlikely that 
Nimrod was really a N. Arabian not a Babylonian hero, 
and ‘ Rehoboth-Ir and Calah ’ should most probably 
give place to ‘ Rehoboth and Jerahmeel. ’ See Nimrod, 
Rehoboth. c. h. w. j., § i ; t. k. c. , § 2. 

REHUM (Dinn as if ‘beloved,’ an Aramaic word 

I There was a district known as Rabiite, near Nineveh (see 
Assyrian Deeds and Documents, Nos. 278, 416); but this was 
probably the rabit of the ‘ magnates,’ rabiite, of Nineveh. 
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Ls 5 °J> but very possibly one of the popular transforma- 
tions of ‘Jerahmeel’; cp Harim. Rekem, Raamiah 
and see Shimshai [Che.]). 

1. A leader (see Ezra ii., § 8^) in the great post-exilic 

list (Ezra 11. § 9) Ezra 22 (ipeoyM [A], peioyM [I-], 
B om.) ; probably the same as (4) below. 'I hat the 
form Nehum (oinp ; [BXAL]) in Neh. 77 is in- 

correct is shown by 1 Esd. 58 {poct^ou [D], po^^Xtou 
[A^], vaovyi [L], EV Roimus). 

2. b. Bani, a Levite, in list of wall-builders (see 
XltHEMlAH § 1/ EZRAii.. §§ ,6 [l] Ijrf) Neh, 3 ., 
{(SacrovO [B], paovfi [wSA], peov/j. [L]). 

3. Signatory to the covenant (Ezra!., §7)- Neh. 
10 25 [26] {paovp, [BNA], pe. [L]). 

^4. A priest in Zerubbabel's band (Ezra ii. , § 6 b), 
Neh. 123, miswritten for Hari.m of v. 15 (so Guthe in 
SBOT ; BNA om. ; peoe/x ^“p-L]). 

5. The name of a high official (ci-p who joined 
W'ith Shimshai the scribe and others in making repre- 
sentations apinst the Jews to Arta.xerxes (Ezra48 9 17 23). 
EV, following the early Hebrew commentators, who 
explain 'recorder, calls him 'the chancellor’; 'the 
governor would perhaps more exactly convey the force 
of ci’D 7^3 (’man of commands’), which is either the 
tran.slation of an old Persian title (Pahlavi framdtdr—^o 
Andreas in Marti, Aram. ) or may even represent 

a Greek title [e.g., eirapyos). The latter alternative 
assumes that the writer transported the political relations 
of the Greek period into the Persian period to which 
documents used by him belonged (so Marquart, 
Fund. 60). It is desirable, however, that Ezra and 
Nehemiah should be re-e.\amined in the light of the 
theory that the underlying original narrative related to 
the N. Arabian, not to the Persian, rule. This may 
affect our conclusions in many minor points. 


. * . c. 

The versions of Ezra leave the title untranslated (paovA 
paoaTafxyv, paov/x ^aoA, paovp. /SaAyap, paovfJL [B], peovfx /SaoATap. 
peoup fA], peoup ^eAreep [L}, bee/teem [V'g.]). In i Esd. 2 
Rathumus (pa^upos) called the ‘news-writer’ (yj. 17, o [ft?J ra 
ypoo-TrtVTOi/Ta, EV ‘the story-writer’), cp Jos. (.G^A .\i. 2 i) 
p. o. ^rarra ra nparTOfxeva ypd<f>uit>. In other cases his title lias 
been treated as a proper name Beeltdthmus, a scribe’s cor- 
ruption of ^eeArfepo?, r-. 16 p. xat iSeeAreOpos [B], paOvo^ koX 
^aeAre^po? [.\a], paBvpo<; Kai /SeeArepo? "L], c/. 25 [21] . . . oa^upw 
rta ypaiPoPTi rd rrpoanrLTTTOt'Ta Kat Pce\re 9 p.u) . . . [B] . . ^ceA- 
repto^’ [A], p. yp. T. np. k. ^eeArepo) [L, r'.’iS], a doublet). 


REI (T’l ; pHCei [RA], also a Palm, name [Vogii^, 
Syr. Centr. nos. 16, 22]. but 0 ^ [kai] oi CTAipoi 
AYTOy. with reference to Shimei ; cp Jos. Ant. vii. 144 : 
‘Shimei David’s friend' and see Th. ), coupled with 
SHi.NtEi {g.v. n.), among those who did not favour 
Adonijah ( t K 1 8). Winckler {Gesch. 2241 ) identifies him 
with Ira, the Jairite, who was a ‘ priest to David ' (2 S. 
2O26); he argues ingeniously to show that this Ira(orjair) 
was a priest of Bethlehem. Hut for |n3 we should 
possibly read jzb ‘ a high officer’ (cp Sherna). Ewald 
reads m for and identifies (not plausibly) with 
David’s brother Raddai [g.v.]. 

REINS. I. (nV^ 3 , k^ldyoth ; Nect)pOl [0 ^tnd Rev. 
223!] ; renes), properly the kidneys (of animals offered 
in sacrifice, e.xcept in Job 16 13 Ps. 139 i 3 Lam. 813, 
where the human kidneys are referred to). ' A not 
less important seat of life [than the blood], according to 
Semitic ideas, lay in the viscera, especially in the 
kidneys and liver, which in the Semitic dialects are 
continually named as the seats of emotion, or more 
broadly in the fat of the omentum and the organs that 
lie in and near it ’ {Rel. Sem.^'~^ 379)- Consequently P 
represents these parts as Yahwe's appointed share of the 
sacrifices (cp Liver). W'e even find a peculiar sym- 
bolism connected with kidney-fat (see Food, § 1 <7, but 
note that the text of the passages is doubted ; see Milk, 

§ i). It is much more natural to find the ‘reins' (as 
EV calls the * kidneys,’ when used metaphorically) 
employed as a term for the organ, not only of the 
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emotions (see Ps. 732i Job 16 13 IO27 [not 0 but Theod.]) 
but of the moral sentiments (see Jer. 11 20 17 10 20 12 
Ps. 7 10 16 7 (?) 262}. ' I’rier of the reins and the heart ’ 

is the eharacteristic and title of Yahw6, not only in 
the OT, but also in the Hebraistic Hook of Revelaiion 
(Rev. 223). In Ps. I67, however, 'yea, my reins instruct 
me in the night seasons' can hardly be right. It is 
Yalnv6, not the ‘heart' or the ‘reins,’ who trains and 
disciplines men (see Che. ad he.). 

2. D'sSn, haldstiim^ is in Is. II 5 rendered 'reins’ by EV 
simply for want of a synonym for ‘ loins.’ 

3. The .Wii'k'- of Lev. 1^2 ‘2:14 for nUi R not literal, and 
is based on a long-exploded pathology* (cp IMkdicink, § 5). 

REKEM (2)71)- I- Apparently a Henjamite place- 
name, Josh. 1827 (nakan [B?]. peKGM [A], peKGN 
[L]}, but most probably a corruption of Jerah- 

meel, and equivalent to o'-ina, Hahurim (another of the 
developments of Jf.kaiimkel).^ 

2. A king of Miclian, Xu. 318 {poKOfx [BAFL]). Cp 

(3). 

3. One of the ‘ sons ' of Hebron mentioned with 

T.\ppl'.\h and Si]km.\ [(/(/. v.] in i Ch. 243 ; in 244 
[MT] he is father of Shammai father of but in 

(!? {pcKOjUL [B], poKOfi [A], pcoKTjfi [I.]) it 15 Shcma who is 
ancestor of Shammai, the intermediate links being 
Raii.\m and Jorkkam Rekem, Raham, Jor- 

kcain, and Carmel are all probably corruptions of 
JeRAIIMKKI.. CpJOKDEA.M. 

4. In pause Rakem (so EV), a Manassite ; i Ch. 7 16 
(HA om., paKap. [L]). Seemingly there was a strong 
Jerahmeelite element in the population of the Manassite 
territory. 

d'hese explanations suggest the true explanation of the phrase 
Cip '^3 ; see East, Childkkn of, where the reader is referred 
to the present article for textual criticism of the phrase. One 
plausible view of the original form of tlie story of Gideon 
(^.7’., § i) requires us, in Judg. O3 33 7 12 to read pp^ '331 (see 
Pesh.), 7 .e., ^32; note the gloss ‘ .Amalekites.’ This 

should be taken in connection with the Targumic use of cpi for 
Kadesh ; here too cp-j must come from i the full name of 

Kadesh was Kadesh-jerahmeel, barnea’ and ‘rekem’ having 
the same origin. See Sela. In fact, wherever we meet with 
phrases like ‘ the sons ’ or ‘ the land ’ or ‘ the mountains of 
Kcdcm ’ we may safely regard Kedon as a corruption of Rckcm^ 
i.e.y jera/nneei, with the doubtful exception of Gen. 10 30 (/.<?., 
If [EV ‘toward Sephar’] does not come from cp 

Sepmakad). Cp Ophir. See Gen. 2‘' 6 ‘20 i Xu. 23 7 iK. 09 
[4 30] Is. 1 1 14 Jer. 40 28 E/ek. 25 4 10 Job 1 3. .Similarly in Gen. 
15 19 Kadmonites must he a corruption of ‘Jerahmeelites.’ 

T. K. C. 

RELEASE, YEAR OF. See Jubii.ee, also Law 
AND Justice, § 15. 

REMALIAH (-in^Sp"), § 39; poa\6Aia[c]). father 
of Pekaii {q.v.), 2 k. 1025 etc., Is. 74/^ 86. Prob- 
ably a corruption of Sxem', Jerahmeel. Pekah’s Gilead- 
ites may really have come from the X’egeb (on the 
southern -lyS:, see Crif. Bib. on Jer. S 22 226 Am. I3). 
.Similarly, Jehiiw as not improbablv an Ishmaelite (see 
XiMSin), and Joaba Misrite (see Zeruiaii). It is easy 
to understand that the boldest adventurers might be of 
X. Arabian e.xtraction. t. k. c. 

REMEMBRANCE (p"l3j). Is. 578. See Mp:morial. 

REMEMBRANCER (2 S. 2O24 etc., AV'"k ), EV 
‘recorder,' RV'"s^- ‘chronicler.’ See Recorder. 

REMETH (nipT), Josh. 192i. See Ramoth, i. 

REMMON (pr^T), Josh. I97 AV; RV Rimmon (n..i). 

REMMON-METHOAR (TXh^pn pr3"!). Josh. 1913. 
See Rimmon ii., 3. 

REMPHAN (peM4)<\N. Stephens with i, 31 etc.; 
cp peM4)<\M [L>, Vg. Iren.] ; poMtJxNN [N*] ; poM(t)A 
[B]. peM<j)A [61, Arm.]), or (m being intrusive, as in 
nomBa beside noBa. 21 1), as RV, Rephan (pe4)AN 

1 2 dropped out, and n became s (for the reverse process see 
H. P. Smith on I S. 8 16). 


' [CE, Syrr., Memph. Theb. ^th.] ; cp pakJian, [AN*^] ; 
pAtjJAN. Just. Dia/. 22, ex Amos), occurs, with the prefix 
‘ the star of the god' (so RV with BD, Pesh., etc. and 
(5^2*), or ‘ the star of your god ' (so AV, with ANCE, 
Vg. , Hard. , etc. ), in Acts 7 43. in a quotation from Amos 
526, (5 (where BA pAl4>AN, Q pecl)AN. Complut. peM- 
(|)a). The same Jablonski who ventured on a Coptic 
explanation of Behe.motd (^.7'. ) explained Rempha or 
Rompha from the Coptic, as ‘king of heaven,’ 7n//h 
plane apice immutato (' Remphah, Higyptiorum Deus,’ 
in Opusciila, ed. Te Water, 2 [1806], pp. 1-72). But 
‘king of heaven’ in Egyptian would be suten em pet.^ 
G\o:ig {Comm, on Acts\ 249), Lumby {Acts, in Cambridge 
Bible, ad loc.), and Merx (Schenkel’s Bib.~Lex.\^xq) 
suppose Rephan to be the Egj'ptian name for Saturn. 
So (besides Spencer and Kircher) Lepsius the Egypto- 
logist, who says that Seb or Saturn is called repa-n- 
neteru, ‘the youngest of the gods,’ and suggests a 
possible connection with Rephan {Die Chron. der Aig. 
93). On phonetic and other grounds this view is not 
more acceptable than Jablonski’s, and the simple ex- 
planation is that pe(pav should rather be panpav — i.e., 

I {2n, where t is perhaps a corruption of 3, and 5 (soft) a 
phonetic substitute for v See Chiun. t. k. c. 

REPHAEL (^NSlr as if ‘ God heals ’ ; cp Aram. 

' ^.S'2-|, b.SDT, Names, §30; [BAL]), a 

Korahite, b. Shemaiah ; i Ch. 267!. 

Probably ‘God heals’ is a late popular etymology, devised 
after the original name had become corrupted ; that it took hold 
of the imagination we see from the Raphael of Tobit and 
Enoch. The present writer suspects that Rephael, Irpeel, Raphu 
[P>eth-]rapha, and perhaps even Rephaiah iq.v.\ all come 
ultimately from an ethnic. See Pedah-zur ; Rephaim. Hommel 
(/f.r/. 7' 8[r897]p. 563) compares the name of an Arab, temp. 
Sargon, in a text transcribed by Winckler, Va-ra-pa, also the S. 
Arabian name Hi-rapa’a. k. C. 

REPHAH(nDl; pA<})H [BA], [L]), mentioned 

i in the list of the B’ne Ephraim i Ch. 7 25. Both Rephah 
and Resheph {q. v. ) occur nowhere else and are probably 
corrupt. Cp Ephraim, § 12. 

REPHAIAH (n'D*!, §§ 30, 62, as if ' Yahwe heals ’ ; 

: pAcfiAlA [BAL]). On the ultimate origin of the name 
see Repilvel, and note in confirmation that in X"eh. 89 
Rephaiah (5) is a ‘son of Hur ’ — i.e., most probably, 
of Jerahmeel. In i Ch. 219 Hur is the son of Caleb 
and Ephrath. Who the Calibbites are, we know [see 
Calp:b] ; P^phrath is probably a distorted fragment of 
Zarephath. Cp P.\radise, col. 3573, n. 5. See below, 
no. 5. T. K. c. 

1. b. Hananiah, mentioned in the genealogy in i Ch. 
821 {pa(pa\ [B]), where, for '32 ‘sons of,’ and Pesh. 
four times read 333 ‘his son.’ So Kittel ; Bertheau 
follows MT. 

2. A Simeonite chieftain who attacked the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir (apparently in Hezekiah’s time), i Ch. 442 /. 
{pacpaias [L]). See IsHi, Simeon. 

3. b. Tola {q.v.) : 1 Ch. 72 {paepapa [B]) ; cp 

Lssachar, § 7. 

4. b. Binea, I Ch. 943 {pacpaiav [N], apaxo. [L]) = 

I Ch. 8 37 ( Rappiah ; pa0at [B], apaxo. [L]). Cp 
Benja.min, § 9 ii. / 5 . 

I 5. b. Hur (4), the ruler of half ‘ the district of Jeru- 
salem,’ and one of the repairers of the wall (X^eh. 89 ; 
paKpaias [L]). 

[He was of Jerahmeelite origin (see above). According to 
Meyer {Enist. 119) the Calibbites and Jerahmeelites did not 
become universally recognised as real Jews before the time of P. 
The study of proper names pursued in a series of articles in ihe 
' pre.sent work confirms this, but with limitations. In Xeh.3 
I Hur, Malchijah, Paseah, Rephaiah, Urijah ; in Ezra 8 Elam, 

I iNlichael, Jeliel, Ariel; in Neh. 11 jNlahalaleel, Jeroham, IMal- 
1 chlah, jNlichaare transparent ‘ Jerahmeelite ' names. The Jer- 
ahmeelites became so prominent that the genealogists had to do 
them fuller justice. But the same study of names suggests that 
Jerahmeelite clans were recognised both in Judah and elsewhere 
before the exile. — t. k. c.] 
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REPHAIM (D'N 3 "] ; pA(})<N[e]iN [or -m]. and [Gen. 
14 Josh. 12 13 , and i Ch.], rifANXec [HAEL] ; Josh. 

1 OT onu ), a race of reputed giants, 

references Israelites in occupation of 

territory on both sides of the Jordan. 
Before attempting any linguistic or historical explana- 
tion, we must look into the several passages where the 
traditional text recognises the name, viz., Gen. 14 5 15 20 
Dt. 2ii2o{pa(f>apa€Lu[F once]) 3 xi 13 Josh. 124 13 x 2 17 x 5 , 
to which we may add 2 S. 21 16 :8 20 22, cp i Ch. 
20 4 6 8 (children of Harapha). The geographical 
phrase ‘ valley of Repliaim ' will be treated only 
incidentally here (see next article). 

1. Gen. 145. Chedorlaomer and his allies ‘smote 
the Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim. ’ 

No stress can be laid on this passage. In its present form 
Gen. 14 is probably later even than the archaiological notices in 
Dt. 2 loyC, and the name.s at present found in Gen. 14 5 probably 
come from a very late editor who arbitrarily ‘ corrected ’ a very 
corrupt text (see Sodom). 

2. Gen. 1520 . The list of Canaanite peoples in 
Gen. 1519-21 conies apparently from a late redactor, but 
has merely suffered from ordinary transcriptional cor- 
ruption ; the redactor had no historical theory to serve, 
and reproduced, though inaccurately, names derived 
from earlier sources. 

The order of the name.s is, Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites 
(from ‘ Jerahmeelites ’ ?), Hittites (from ‘ Rehobothites ’ V), Periz- 
zites (Zarephalhites?), Rephaim, Amorites, Canaanites, Girgash- 
ites (Iroin ‘Girshites' or ‘ Cie.shurites’ ?), Jebusites (Ishmaelites?).’ 
We may infer that, according to tradition, a people called 
‘ Rephaim ’ was to be found in the far S. of Palestine. 

3. Dt, 2 II 20 3 II 13. A ‘remnant of the Rephaim,' 
under their king Og, survived in Bashan, which was 
therefore called * the land of the Rephaim.’ But we are 
also told that the Emim of Moab and the Anakim (of 
Hebron ? or of Rehoboth ?) were reckoned among the 
Rephaim. The passage comes from a late editor (D2), 
and ‘ Bashan ' should certainly be ‘ Cushan ' (see Og).^ 

If nj (Gath) in 2 S. 21 20 is miswritten for (Rehoboth), 

this statement is confirmed, for the warriors spoken of in that 
passage were Rephaites. It is true, in Nu. 1833 the b ne 'Anak 
are said to belong to the Nephilim ; but we .shall see presently 
that the ‘ Rephaim' and the ‘ Nephilim’ must have been closely 
connected— />., ‘Rephaim’ and ‘Nephilim’ may have been 
interchanged. 

4. Josh. 124 13 12 depend on Dt. 2 ii, etc. ; but 17 14/. 
has its own peculiarities. When purified from corrupt 
repetitions 17 14/ states that the tribe of Joseph (b’ne 
Joseph) complained to Joshua that it was too large to 
have but one lot and portion. Joshua’s reply was, ' If 
thou art a great people, go up to the forest-land, and 
clear away (space) for thyself in the land of the Perizzites 
and the Rephaim.’ The Josephites objected that access 
to this region would be impeded by the Canaanites with 
their chariots of iron, and Joshua rejoined that the forest- 
land is not unattainable, and that their strength is eciual to 
the task of driving out the Canaanites.- Ilere it would 
appear that the forest-land spoken of means the hill- 
country N. of Shechem ; the view that trans-Jordanic 
territory is intended is not plausible.^ But room must 
be left for the possibility that * Shechem ’ should be 
‘ Cusham,’ and ‘ Canaanites ’ * Kenizzites.’ There were 
probably b’ne Ephraim in the Negeb (see Crif. IHb.). 

5. In 2 S. 21 22 (cp 20) four champions of the 
Philistines are said to have been ‘ born (n)”) to the 
Rapha (nijnnS) in Gath ’ (v. 22 ; cp v. 20), while of two of 
them it is said that they were ‘ of the descendants of 
the Rapha’ (HPSm,, n'S'D ; cp i Ch. 2O4), or perhaps 
rather (cp (5 in v, 22) ‘ of the Rephaim. ’ ^ 

t I'here is no occasion to reject the second an 

erroneous repetition from the preceding clause. 

2 In v,i6 read and in z\ iS "iy'n "S- 

3 See Steuernagel, loc. 

It is usual to take .'iinn a.s an eponym ; but the art. is 
unfavourable to this view. ,-£1 surely comes from kS*!, which 
originally had after it the stroke of abbreviation ('K£}in = D’K£nn)* 
In 2 S. 21 22 read D'KSnrr ‘were born to the (or, a) 


REPHAIM 

There is, however, great difficulty in the text as it now stands, 
Surely the Philistines were quite formidable enough without 
having to accept the assistance of the remnant of the Rephaim. 
Are we to suppose that the references to the Rephaites in 2 S. 
21 1622 are a later appendage to the tradition, suggested by a 
reminiscence of the tradition respecting Og? Or i.s there not 
some explanation arising out of a somewhat more definite view 
of the older populations of Canaan made possible by textual 
criticism ? 

It would be tedious to sum up here all the evidence 
directly or indirectly affecting the subject in hand 
2, Origin textual criticism. Two 

of name. however, are specially important. 

In Josh. 1715 it is evident that 'nr,-; and 
D'KSnn are two competing readings, and that the former 
is more probably correct. And in 2 S. 5 18-20 it is plain 
that the spot called D'xnS'Sya is in the valley of Rephaim. 
It is maintained elsewhere (see PELETinTES,ZAkEl*HATH) 
that the tribe whose centre on the S. Palestinian border 
was at Zarephath ( =ZEmiATii) was prominent in early 
Israelitish legend, and that its name underwent strange 
mutilations and corruptions. Among these transforma- 
tions may probably be included Zelophehad, Sal had, 
names connected with the N. ; and Peli.^tim ^ and 
Letusim, names connected with the S. That ‘ Perizzi ’ 
and ‘ Pelisti ’ are connected is not a violent supposition. 
Both are most probably corruptions of Sarephathi (Zare- 
phathite), and it is hardly less plausible to conjecture 
that Repha’im is a corruption of I^erasim, though an 
alternative derivation from Jerahnie’elim is equally 
possible. Thus — to return to the story in 2 S. 5 18-20 
—instead of * Baal-perazim ’ in the ‘ valley of Rephaim,’ 
the original tradition probably spoke of ' Baal-siire- 
phathlm in the valley of Jerahme’clim (or Sari?phatlHm).’ 
'I’hat such long names were early corrupted, and 
that the corruption took different forms in different 
parts of Palestine, can easily be understood. 

The result to which we are tending, and which it 
would lead us into too many digressions to justify fullv, 
is that the Sarephathim or Jerahme’elim migrated into 
many parts both of eastern and of western Palestine. 
'Phey started from the 8. ; it is not a random statement 
of Gen. 106 that Put (t:'i2 from riras) was the brother 
of (the N. Arabian) Cush and Mizraim and the son of 
Ham (Jerahnieel ?), and of Gen. 2r>3 that Li-:'Ji siiim 
was the brother of Leiiminim (Jerahmeelim ?) and the 
son of Dedan {t.e., S. Edom). T’he SarSphuthlm were 
in fact probably a branch of the Jerahmeelites, who, as 
our textual criticism tends to show, spread over many 
parts both of Western, and even of Eastern, Palestine 
(note the l^hoenician Zarephath, and cp Jeraji.meel; 
K,\st, Children op'). 'I'he Jerahmeelites or Sare- 
phathites, according to the genealogies, became largely 
fused with the Israelites, and how' much truth there 
may be in the statement that Og the Rephaite (8are- 
phathite ? or Jerahmeelite ?) and his people were smitten, 
till there were no survivors (Nu. 2I35), it is impossible 
to say. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the question 
whether the representation of the Rephaim — i.t\, 
possibly the Jerahmeelites of Sarephath — as giants (cp 
Am. 29, where ‘ the Amorite ’ is thus described) is purely 
mythical. Whether the li^domitish race (to which the 
Jerahmeelites belonged) was taller than the laier 
Israelitish race or not, it is certain that the instinctive 
tendency of legend (both in Europe and in Asiaj to 
picture aboriginal races as of gigantic stature would 
have led to .such a representation. According to 
Robertson Smith,- ‘the giant-legends arose in part 


house of the Rephaim’ (cp L’s ry oltcw). [In 2 S. 21 , has 
pa(f}a and al.so ytyavre? with pa<fta in 7>. 22 ; tpc in 77 '. 

16, 18, Ttravo? 7/. 20, yiyavrtt and patfta z>. 22, whilst in 1 Ch. 20 
© has yiyavTti in zn/. 4, 6, ©ea pa^ta, ©C paiftaty and also © 
yiyayreg, ] 

1 The ‘Philistines’ of 2 S. 21 15-22 were really the Zare- 
phathites ; ‘ Gath ' should be ‘ Rehoboth.’ See Pelethites, 
Rehoboth. 

- Note communicated to Prof. Driver, 40. 
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RBPHAIM, VALLEY OP 

from the comtcniplation of ancient ruins of great works 
and supposed gigantic tombs.’ This may very well 
have been the case, in view of the legends attaching 
to huge sarcophagi, like that assigned to Og in Dt. , at 
the present day. See Og. 

A brief reference lo other theories of the origin of the name 
Rephaim must suffice. The view that ic is connected with Ar. 
ra/it'a ‘to lift up,’ and means ‘giants,’ is not at all plausible; 
no cognate of ra/aa can be pointed to in Hebrew, Aramaic, or 
Assyrian. Stade (f?/ '/ 1 1 16 120) w-as the first to connect the 
nanie with the Rephaim or ‘shades’ (see Dead and Death). 
This has been taken up by Schwally i,Das Leben uach dcm 
Tode^ 64, n. i [1892]; ZA Ttf' 18 132 [1898]). From the sense of 
‘ spirits of the dead' arose, it is supposed, that of ‘primeval 
population.' Schwally confirms this by a legend of the Hovas 
in Madagascar T'/f', /.c.). This is surely most improbable. 
The transition is difficult, even if we do not hold, w'ith Stade, 
that the word for ‘the shades,’ means ‘the weak.’ It is 

most reasonable, therefore, to hold that, like a large proportion 
of ethnic names, Rephaim has been worn down from a longer 
form, and this form we may venture to trace either in Jcrah- 
me’elini or in Sarephathim. 

See also Refhaim, Valley of, and on Job 26 3 see Dead. 

T. K. C. 

REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, also Valley of the 
Giants (C'NSTpcy ; Josh. 158 18 16 2 S. 5 is 22 2813 iCh. II15 
149 Is. 17 5 : Is. cv <^apayyi o-repea t [RNAQr] ; Josh. 15, 
pa^aetp. [AL], [B], Josh. 18 eixcKpa^aeiv [HL], -p [A], 2 S. 5, 

T 7 ]V KOL\dSa Ttov T[€]iTdv(op [BAL], 2 S. 23 rfj koiA. pa0aetp [B], 

'V [.A], TirarwF [L] ; i Ch. kocAciSi twf yiydpTiov [BNAL]; 
Z'ai/is Raphaim gigantuni). 

According to the prevalent theory, which supposes 
the same locality to be referred to in all the passages, 

1 Prevalent Rephaim ’ was an upland 

theory near Jerusalem and Hethlchcm (cp 

2 S. 2313/.) where not only corn and 
olive trees flourished (Is. ITs/), but the 
so-called Baca trees (see Muluekky) grew. At its N. 
end was a hill over which ran the boundary of Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. 158 18 16). The plain was famous 
as the scene of fights between David and the Philistines, 

(2 S. 5 i 8 22 2813; cp I Ch. 149 11 15). Elsewhere, | 
however, has been offered the theory that the enemies 
referred to in 2 S. 5 1822 and the related passages were j 
not the Philistines but the Zarephathites (see Zare- 
IMI.VTH), and that the place referred to in 28.2814 
was not Bethlehem but Beth-jerahmeel (thus the whole 
scene becomes historically and geographically more 
plausible). Elsewhere, too (see Rephaim) we have 
urged that Rephaim, the name of an early population 
of Canaan, is probably a much worn-down form either 
of Sarephathim (Zarephathites), or perhaps more prob- 
ably of Jerahmeelim. 

It would seem, then, that in 28. 51822. etc., the 
‘valley (upland plain) of Rephaim (Jerahme’ellm) ’ 

2 David’s ^ plain near Jerusalem, and , 

vallev of 'hnek hd-eldh of i 8. 172 (see 

RephLm. O'-')' one of the ‘ 

^ ‘ valle3’s or spaces between the low sloping 

hills' (Palmer) in the neighbourhood of Ruheibeh 
(Rehoboth), possibly indeed the Wady Ruheibeh itself, 
though the broad Wady el-Milh may also come into 
consideration (see Negeb). ’ 

In the case of Is. l/s, when we consider the manifest 
play on the name Ephraim in the next verse, it is possible 
to suppose (f2) that cwsi (Rephaim) 

3. Two other ,, 'u ■ \ i 

valleys of rather be cnriN (Ephraim), and 

Renhaim 9 to identify this 'hnek with a part of the 
Great Plain of Esdraelon. (b) There 
arc, however, also good critical arguments for identifying 
this with that in the story of David. The cfues- 

tion is subordinate to the large inquiry, Does Is. 17 1-1 1 
predict the ruin of 8yria and Ephraim, or of the kingdom 
of Jerahmeel? .See Cr//. Bib. But there is no objec- 
tion to the view (r) that the 'emek ri^phd'Im of Josh. 15 8 
18 16 really did derive its name from the Jerahme’elim ; 
in fact, the early population of Jerusalem was probably 
a combination of Amorites and Jerahmcelites (see 

^ Cp iP, I S. 4 8 T(t>p 9 €(t>p T(t>p arepeCiP tovtwf (ipi- sing.). 
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Rehoboth). The upland plain referred to seems to 
be the Beka*a, which stretches from the 8W. side of 
Jerusalem southwards as far as Mar Elyas (3 hr. from 
Jerusalem), which may indeed be the ‘mountain’ re- 
ferred to in Joshua. 

Eus. and Jer. (OS 2SS 22 147 6) place the ‘ Valley of Rephaim ’ 
on the N. of Jerusalem, and Kittel (Gesc/t. dey Hehr. 2131) 
follows them on grounds derived from the (surely corrupt) text 
of 2 5 22^ Tobler’s main objection 1 to the ordinary view is 

that 'eme^ means a ‘valley,’ not a ‘plain.’ But '^mek is con- 
stantly used of plains shut in by hills, and this is just what the 
Beka’a is, ‘shut in on all sides by rocky hill-tops and ridges’ 
(Porter). y. k. C. 

REPHAN (pe(})AN). Acts 7 43 RV, AV Remphan. 

BEPHIDIM (Dn'D"|, plain -country, 'strata'??; 
pA4)iAeiN [BAB'E], Ex. 17 1 8 192 Nu. 33i4/.t), a 
place where the Amalekites attacked the Israelites and 
were defeated by Joshua with the aid of the wonder- 
working staff of Moses. As we see from his arrange- 
ment of the passages of diverse origin which he has 
brought together, R considers this event to have oc- 
curred when, according to P, the Israelites encamped 
at Rgphidim immediately before entering the wilderness 
of 8inai. He also thinks that the spot (spots?) called 
Massah and Meribah was (were?) in the district of 
Rephidim, which, in this case, must have extended to, 
or perhaps even have been equivalent to, Horeb (see 
Ex. 176, ‘the rock in Horeb’). On the analysis of 
sources, see Exodus (Book), § 3. 

The existence of a popular tradition of a war waged 
with varying fortunes by the early Israelites against the 
1 Form and assumed without 

contents of f Amalkk, § 2 ; Moses, 


legend. 


§ 12). But we have still to ask, Did 


tradition connect this war, or an 
episode of this war, with Rephidim ? Some scholars 
{Oxf. Ilex, 107) have doubted this; according to 
them, the connection of the battle described in Ex. 
17 8-16 with Rephidim is purely editorial. Textual 
criticism may contribute something to the decision of 
this point. Among the names of the stations of the 
Israelites there are only two which end in -im, viz. , 
Elim and Rephidim. It is difficult not to conjecture 
that both these names are corruptions of ethnics. That 
Elim probably comes from Jerahmeel or Jerahmeelim has 
been suggested already (Moses, § 12). M’e have also 
conjectured that Marah (the reported name of the pre- 
ceding station) has arisen out of another fragment of 
Jerahmeel, viz., Marah (from Rehem; cp Rekem, 
Sela). It maj^ now be added that Rephidim is prob- 
ably a corrupt fragment of Jerahmeelim. 

‘ Rephidim ’ (cn‘2"l)> we may suppose, comes from ‘ RephilTm ' 
(C'^'2*l)> which, through the intermediate stage of ‘ Rephaelim ’ 
(D'SkSi), comes from ‘ Remaelim ' (n'kj^;;;")), ‘Jerahmeelim’ 
(□'^NCn"l’) ; the corruption is easier and not less certain than that 
which we meet with sometimes, of Jerahmeel into Ephraim. 

Bacon {Ex. 88, note *) has acutely conjectured that 
Ex. 1526 (a passage usually assigned to Rd) may be 
based on an earlier document which derived the name 
Rephidim from rapha (ket), ‘ to heal.' The name pre- 
supposed in the early tradition may have been not 
Rephidim but Rephaelim ; naturally suggests the 
explanation, ‘for I am Yahwe that heals thee.’^ In 
short, the closing words of v. 26 may originall)” have 
stood in a context relative to the name Rephaelim. 

I^rom this point of view we cannot question the fact 
that early tradition connected the battle in Ex. 17 8-16 
with Rephidim, the name of w’hich place (like Meribah) 
appears to be a distortion of the ethnic Jerahmeelim. 
The truth is that there were traditional stories in circu- 
lation respecting two fertile spots in the Jerahmeelite 
country occupied b}’ the migrating Israelites. One 
appears in a double form in E.x. 1523-25^, and in 7’. 27; 
another has also a double representation in Ex. 

1 Driitc IVanderungy 202. 

2 See Raphael, and cp Eth. Etioch,\(ij, where Raphael is 
commanded to proclaim that God will heal the earth. 
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17 1^2 4-7 (part) and, in a very fragmentary form, in 
vv. 3 7 (part). The second certainly refers to the oasis 
of 'Ain Gadis (the fountain of the Jerahmeelite Kadesh). 
And it is not unreasonable to hold that the Amalekite 
attack spoken of in Ex. 178 was connected in the 
original tradition with this fountain, the possession of 
which was naturally grudged by the Jerahmeelites 
(now become unfriendly? — see Moses) to the intrud- 
ing Israelites. (In this case, the ‘hill’ spoken of in 
w. 9/ may be one of the earth-covered limestone hills 
at the north-eastern sweep of the oasis; cp Trum- 
bull, Kadesh-barnea, 273.) This, at any rate, is the 
view suggested by the text of Ex. 17 in its present 
form ; but even if we reject it, there is strong prob- 
ability in the opinion that the Amalekites attacked Israel 
in RCphidim — i.e., Jcrahmgelim — because we have ex- 
press evidence (Nu. 1829, cp Gen. 14 7) that the Negeb, 
including Kadesh, was the region specially occupied by 
the Jerahmeelite clans. 

That the story of the Amalekite attack, not less than 
that of the smitten rock [v. 6, ' the rock in Horeb'), is 
placed too early by R, seems beyond doubt. The 
Moses who stood apart from the fight, holding the ‘ rod 
of Elohim,’ but who after a time was in danger of 
letting his hand sink, and who committed the military 
leadership to Joshua, is clearly an old man ; we are 
placed by this story at the beginning of the various 
wars which tradition referred to the close of the life of 
Moses. See Moses ; and cp Jehovah-nissi, Massah 
AND Meribah, Wanderings. 

In the above statement we have been compelled to 
assume that Horeb or Sinai was not in the so-called 


2. Earlier 


Sinaitie Peninsula, but in close prox- 
efioeranhical Kadesh, i.e., in the Jebel 

^ tSes on the SW. frontier of the 

Negeb (see Moses, §§ 5,14). If, how- 
ever, we suppose that Sinai is either Jebel Serbal or 
Jebel Musa (see Sinai, § 18), we may, with several 
modern geographers (Lepsius, Ebers, Ritter, A. P. 
Stanley, C. W. Wilson, E. H. Palmer), be tempted to 
attach ourselves to the tradition, recorded especially by 
Kosmas I ndicopleustes (535 a.d. ) and Antoninus 
Martyr {circa 600 A.D.), which identifies RCphidlm 
with Feiran. the ancient Pharan, the ruins of which 
stand at the junction of the Wady 'Aleyat with the 
Wady Feiran, about 4 m. N. of Serbal. Antoninus 
Martyr speaks of an 'oratorium,’ whose altar is set on 
the stones which were put under Moses while he was 
praying. Evidently he refers to the Jebel et-Tahuneh, 
on the right bank of the Wady Feiran, which is about 
720 ft. high, and is covered with remains of Christian 
tombs, cells, and chapels. This view was adopted as a 
whole by the members of the Sinai Expedition, except- 
ing F. W. Holland (see Ordnance Survey of Pe?nns, of 
Sinai, 153.^ )• More plausible, if the connection of 
the story of the rock and that of the battle be main- 
tained, is the view of Ebers [Durch Gosen zuni Sinai, 
212; cp Lepsius, Briefs, 3^9 f.) that the biblical 
RSphidIm is to be placed in the dry, north-western 
part of the Wady Feiran, where the Amalekites might 
be supposed to have gathered to prevent the Israelites 
from entering the oasis. Robinson’s theory {BR 1 179), 
adopted by F. W. Holland {Recovery of Jerusalem, 
534.^ )» that R^^phidim is in the narrow gorge of el- 
W^atiyeh in the great Wady es-Sheikh— the Wady by 
which, according to this traveller, the Israelites ap- 
proached Horeb — is less defensible, for reasons well 
summed up by E. H. Palmer {Sinai, 202); cp also 
Ritter {Palestine and the Sinaitie Peninsula, 1323). 
All these theories depend, as we have seen, on the 
correctness of the traditional theory as to the general 


RESURRECTION 

position of Horeb or Sinai, which is open to much 
question, and indeed appears to some scholars hardly 
defensible. t. k c 

RESAIAS (pHCMOY [i^A]), i Esd. 58 RV=Ezra22, 
Reelaiah. 

RESEN (jpn ; Aac6m [AZ)L] ; -CN [E] ; Resen) is 
named in Gen. 10 12, as a city lying between Nineveh 
1. Assyrio- J’^alah. Menant therefore considered 
logical ^ represented by the ruin-heaps of 

inquiry, ^^^^miye. Bochart and recently Noldeke 
have connected it with the Larissa of 
Xenophon {Anab. iii. 4 7), the site of which, however, is 
uncertain, though Frd. Del. {Calwer Bib. -Lex. 731) 
suggests identifying it with Nimrud (cp Calah). In 
the inscriptions, so far published, no city of any im- 
pojtance bears a name like Resen. A city of the name 
Rd-ds-e-ni (R6s-^ni) appears as not far from Nineveh, 
in the Bavian description of Sennacherib {KB 2 ijef, 
cp Del. Par. 188 261) ; but there is nothing to show that 
it was an ancient foundation. There is little hope of 
its identification till the district has been properly 
explored. c. ^v. ii. j. 

From an exegetical point of view the matter is further 
complicated by the words which follow Resen — ‘the 
2 Text- great city.' Does this refer to 

critical would have doubted this, 

solution silence of antiquity as to any 

important city near Nineveh with a name 
resembling Resen. Res-eni— f.^. , ‘ fountain-head, place 
of fountains,’ is not a probable name at all. To suppose 
a ‘ tetrapolis’ with two such doubtful names as Rehoboth- 
Ir and Resen is a desperate expedient. If, however, 
Nimrod was a N. Arabian, not a Babylonian, hero, a 
probable identification of Resen may be made, 
(misread Calah) is in the view of the present writer one 
of the many corruptions of (Jerahmeel) ; 

(which was read Xineveh) not improbably comes from 
p"i3n (Hebron) ; and n^njn I'l’n Rm is certainly a 
corruption of Rin (that is, Jerahmeel), a gloss 

on ' Between Hebron and Jerahmeel ' appears 

to be a suitable description of Beersheba, the name of 
which is sometimes corrupted into jc’j; lia and jr'i’. 
See Nimrod. § i, r. w. h. j. ; '§ 2, t. k. 

RESERVOIR (mpD, Is. 22 n, RV). See Conduits, 

§i[5]. 

RESHEPH (^J^^ ; CApAtJ) [B], pa^ceej) [A], p<\cH(t) 
[L]), a ‘son’ of Ephraim, i Ch. 725 (see Ei'IIRAi.m, 

§ 12). The other names include Sheerah {i.e., 
Ashhur?), Ammihud {i.e. Jerahmeel?) Elishama {i.e., 
Ishmael?). ‘ Resheph ’ therefore should perhaps be pp:; 
(cp ©“), and mean ‘ Zarephathite ' ; cp -EPxn p, Neh. 
331 — I.e., a Zarephathite. Clermont -Ganneau, how- 
ever, suggests that Arsuf ( = the Apollonia of Jos.), 
about 7 m. N. of Jaffa, may correspond to an ancient 
town Resheph. Resheph (identified with Apollo) was 
the Phoenician and N. Syrian fire-god and war-god (cp 
CIS 1 n. 10, and Hadad-inscr. from Zenjirli, ll. 3, ii), 
whose cultus was introduced into Egypt during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties (see list of gods 
on altar in Turin Museum, 7*5/^3429, /. 67, and 
plate; and cp E. Meyer, ZZ^.l/C 31 719 7.2S/ ).i Close 
to Arsuf is an extraordinary holy place — a I/ardm, 
which, under Moslem forms, possibly continues a primi- 
tive cultus (Cl.-Ganneau, I/orus et saint Georges, 17; 
cp Baed.(2) 239). See, further, Piia:NiciA, § 12, end. 

T. K. c. 

RESURRECTION. See Eschatology (index). 

^ For further references see Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 
156, n. I. 
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I Narratives examined (§§ 2-16). 

Canonical Gospels (§ 2 
CJospcl of ihe Ilcbrews (§ 4). 

Gospel of Peter (| 5). 

Coptic account (§ 6). 

P!)xtra -canonical details (§ 7). 

Conclusion of Mk. (§ 8 
I Cor. 15 i-i I (§§ 10-15). 

Accounts of ascension (§ 16). 

The resurrection of Jesus is held to be the central 
fact upon which the Christian church rests. Even at a 

- ^ , date so early as that of 1 Cor. Paul 

1. vienerR.!. , • , , ,• 

treats it as such in an elaborate discussion 

( I Cor. 15 1-26). In particular he rests upon it three 
fundamental thoughts of the Christian faith : { i ) the belief 
that the death of Jesus was not — what in accordance 
with Dt. 2I23 (Cal. 3 13) it must have seemed to be — 
the death of a malefactor, but a divine appointment for 
the forgiveness of sins and for the salvation of men 
( t Cor. 15 17 Rom. 425 64-7, etc. ) ; (2) a vindication of the 
supremacy of the c.valted Christ over the Church ( t Cor. 
1525/. Rom. I4 2 Cor. 184, etc.) ; and (3) a pledge of 
the certainty of an ultimate resurrection of all believers 
to a life of everlasting blessedness (i Cor. 15 18-20 614 
Rom. G8 8 II, etc. ). 

Whilst the second and ihe third of these points were .so held 
at all times, that was not quite the case with the first. At a 
date as early as that of the speeches of Peter in Acts (see Act.s, 
§ 14) the resurrection of Jesus w.as not the divine confirmation 
of the truth that the death of Jesus laid the foundations of the 
salvation of mankind ; the death is there represented rather as a 
calamity (3 13-15 5 3a) even if it was (according to 2 23 4 28) fore- 
ordained of God. but the significance of the resurrection of Jesus 
does not become on that account the less ; on the contrary it 
figure.s as being itself the act with which the forgiveness of sins 
is connected (5 31, cp 3 2 j). Most modern schools of theology in 
like manner refrain from regarding the resurrection as an event 
without which the theologian w4>uld not be able to regard Je.sus’ 
death as a divine arrangement for the .salvation of men. 

Such theologians also, however, do not on that 
account attach to it any the less importance ; rather do 
they see in it the divine guarantee for the truth that the 
person of Jesus and the cause which he represented 
could not remain under the power of death, but must of 
uejessity at last gain the victory over all enemies in 
spite of every apparent momentary triumph. 

It seems accordingly in logic inevitable that if at any 
time it should come to be recognised that the resurrection 
of Jesus never happened, the Christian faith with respect 
to all the points just mentioned would necessarily come 
to an end. 

The shock to which the Christian religion and the Christian 
church would be exposed by any such discovery would appear 
to be all the lieavier when it is reflected that only two other 
propositions can be named which would place it in equal or 
greater danger ; the one, that the death of Jesus did not procure 
the salvation of mankind, the other that Jesus never existed at 
all. The first_ of these two the.ses would leave many schools of 
thought within the limits of Christianity comparatively un- 
atTecied, for they find the redeeming work of Jesus in his life, 
not, as Paul and orlhodo.x theologians generally, in his death ; 
on the other hand their faith would be most .seriously affected 
if they found themselves constrained to recognise that Jesus 
remained under the power of death. 

The reason for dreading all these dangers is that 
upon the assumption of the resurrection of Jesus (as 
also upon that of his atoning death and upon that of 
his existence at all) are based propositions which are 
fundamental to the Christian faith, — propositions con- 
cerning God and his relation to men, upon the truth 
of which no less an issue depends than the salvation of 
mankind. I'he qiic.stion concerns things of priceless 
value, and the judgments upon which all interest con- 
centrates are (to use the language of modern German 


III. Explanation of facts (§§ 30-38). 

Nature of resurrection body of 
Jesus (§ 30). 

Resurrection only of the Spirit of 
Jesus (jl 31). 

Objective visions (§ 32). 

Apparent death, and false rumours 
of the resurrection of Jesus (§ 33). 
Subjective visions (§§ 34-38). 
Literature (§ 39). 

theologians) Werthurtheile — i.e., judgments which 
declare that to be able to believe such and such is for 
the religious man a thing of absolute value ; unless such 
things can be accepted he can only despair. Thus the 
believing man can cherish no more urgent desire than 
that the basis upon which these beliefs, which are for 
him so priceless, rest should be raised securely above the 
reach of doubt. 

Yet what is this basis? It consists in an affirmation 
regarding a fact in history which is known to us only 
through tradition and accordingly is open to historical 
criticism just as any other fact is. Indeed, whilst the 
very existence of Jesus and the fact of his death on the 
cross liave been questioned by only a very few,^ and on 
the other hand the meaning of his death, as soon as the 
fact has been admitted, is left an open question to every 
one, we find that the resurrection of Jesus — as is not 
surprising in view of its supernatural character — is in 
very many quarters and with growing distinctness 
characterised as unhistorical, and that not merely when 
it is conceived of as having been a revivification of the 
dead body of Jesus, but also when it is defended in 
some spiritualistic form. 

The present examination of the subject will not start 
from the proposition that ‘ miracles are impossible.' 

Such a proposition rests upon a theory of the universe (Welt- 
anschauung), not upon exhaustive examination of all the events 
which may be spoken of as miracles. Even should we by any 
chance find ourselves in a position to say that every alleged 
miraculous occurrence from the beginning of time down to the 
present hour had been duly examined and found non-miraculous, 
we should not thereby be secured against the possibility of 
something occurring^ to-morrow which we should oe compelled 
to recognise as a miracle. Empirically, only so much as this 
stands fast — and no more — that as regards present-day occur- 
rence.s the persons who reckon with the possibility of a miracle 
(by miracle we here throughout understand an occurrence that 
unquestionably is against natural law) are very few, and that 
present-day occurrence.s which are represented as miraculous 
are on closer examination invariably found to possess no such 
character. 

The normal procedure of the historian accordingly 
in dealing with the events of the past will be in the first 
instance to try whether a non-miraculous explanation 
will serve, and to come to the other conclusion only on 
the strength of quite unexceptionable testimony. 
Needless to say, in doing so, he must be free from all 
prepossession. He must accordingly, where biblical 
authors are concerned, in the first instance, look at 
their statements in the light of their own presuppositions, 
even though in the end he may find himself shut up to 
the conclusion that not only the statements but also the 
presuppositions are erroneous. 

I. Narratives Examined 

For our most authentic information on the subject of 

1 Loman, who in 1881 altogether denied the existence of 
Jesus, affirmed it in 1884 and still more distinctly in 1887. 
Amongst those who have most recently maintained the negative 
may be named Edwin Johnson, the author oi Antigua Mater 
(anonymous; 1887) and The Rise of Christendom (1890), and 
John M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900) and 
A Short History of Christianity (1902). 
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(§§ 17-29)- 

Nature of the appearances (§ 17). 

No words of the risen Jesus (§ 18). 
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The sepulchre (§ 20/). 

The third day (§ 22). 
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the resurrection of Jesus we naturally look to the 
. Gospels ; these, however, exhibit con- 
2 * Gospel tradictions of the most glaring kind, 
narratives oi j^eimarus, whose work was published 
resurrection Lessing as Wolfenhiittclcr Frag- 
compared, enumerated ten contradictions ; 

but in reality their number is much greater. (Mk. 
169-20 is not taken account of in this place ; see below, 
§ 8 -) 

{^z) Of the watch and seal set upon the sepulchre, and 
of the bribing of the soldiers of the watch, we read only 
in Mt. (2762-6628411-15), In Mk. and Lk. these 
features are not only not mentioned ; they are excluded 
by the representation of the women as intending to 
anoint the body and (in Mk. at least) as foreseeing 
difficulty only in the weight of the stone, not in the 
presence of a military guard. In Mt. the women's 
object is simply to see the sepulchre (28 x) ; they have 
therefore heard of its being guarded, as in fact they 
very easily could. 

{b) According to Lk. (2854 56) the women got ready 
the spices before sunset on Friday; according to Mk. 
(16 I ) they did not buy them till after sunset on Satur- 
day. In Jn. the incident does not occur at all, for 
according to 19 38-40 Joseph of Arimatha?a and 
Nicodemus have already embalmed the body before 
laying it in the grave, whilst according to Mk. 1546 = 
Mt. 2/59 /=Lk. 2853 Joseph alone (without Nico- 
demus) simply wrapped it in a fine linen cloth. 

{c) The persons who come to the sepulchre on the 
morning of the resurrection are : according to Mk. 
(I61), Mary IMagdalene, Mary of James (cp Mary, 
§§ 26 23), and Salome; according to Mt. ( 28 1) only 
the two Marys (the designation ‘ the other Mary ’ 
is explained by 2756); according to Lk. ( 24 10), in 
addition to the two Marys, Joanna (cp 83) ‘and the 
other women with them ' ; according to Jn. ( 20 i) only 
Mary Magdalene, ^ to whom, however, are added Peter 
and the beloved disciple. In agreement with this last 
we have only the notice in I.k. (2424) that after the 
women ‘ some of those with us ’ {nuks tCov <tvp tj/juv) had 
gone to the sepulchre and had found the report of the 
wometi to be true ; also the notice in 24 12 (a verse not 
found in the ‘western' MSS) according to which Peter 
ran, after the visit of the women, to the sepulchre, and 
stooping down beheld the linen clothes alone, and 
wondering departed. 7 'lns verse, though we can hardly 
suppose it to have come from Jn. 20 3-8, is still open 
to the suspicion of being a later interpolation, — all 
the more because the mention of Peter alone does 
not harmonise with the ‘some’ {riph) of v. 24, and 
‘them' {uvtQp) of z’. 13 connects with v. n, not with 
12, 

{d) The time of the visit of the women to the 
sepulchre is : in Mk. (162\ ‘ when the sun was risen,' in 
Lk. ( 24 1. ‘ at early dawn ’) and Jn. (20 i, ‘ early, when 
it was yet dark ’) before sunrise, but in Mt. (28 1) about 
half a day earlier. 

‘ bale on the Sabbath ’ (o\p€ o-ajSjS'XTwt') means unquestionably, 
according to the Jewish division of the da>\ the time about sunset, 
and the words immediately following — rfi emtixua-KOvarj fU fitav 
‘ as the light shone forth towards the first day of the 
week ' (see Week, § 7)— -are elucidated by Lk. 2854, where the 
transition from the Jewish Friday to Saturday (Sabbath)— in 
other words the time of sunset — is indicated by the e.xpression 
erd^^arov err€<fKt)<TK(v, ‘ the Sabbath shone forth.' This e.xpression 
is usually explained by reference to the custom of kindling the 
lights somewhat before the beginning of the Sabbath because on 
the Sabbath it was unlawful to do so. Kelrn, however {Gesc/i. 
jestt van Nazara, 3 552 ET O303), produces evidence of the 
same usus loquendi for the other days of the week ; and this will 


^ It must not be inferred from the plural, ‘ we do not know ’ 
(ou/c oiSafiev 20 2), that Jn, thought of other women as also 
present. The inference is e.xcluded^ by the sing. ‘ comes ' 
(epX«Tai) of V. I. The pi. ‘ we know ’ (otSa/mei/) therefore can only 
be intended to express Mary Magdalene’s thought that other 
Christians in whom perhaps some knowledge of the facts mieht 
be presumed did not actually possess it any more than herself — 
if it is not an unconscious reminiscence of the ‘ women ' of the 
Synoptics. In 20 13 we find correctly the singular : ‘ I know not, 
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cover the case of its employment in Ml, The word ‘by night, ‘ 
vuxTos, in 2S 13 also goes to show that Mi, pictured to himself the 
Journey of the women to the sepulchre and the o|>cning of the 
.sepulchre of the earih(juake (or the angel) as having happened by 
night. Furthermore 11 is conceivable that Ml. should liave been 
brought 10 this divergence to the extent of half a day front the 
account by the other evangelists precisely if he had followed 
Mk. with strict precision. For in point of fact Mk. indicates, 
first (10 i), sunset by the phrase ‘ wnen the Sabbath was past ’ 
(5iayevo/xci/ov toO cra^fidrov) and, next (10 2) mentions sunrise ; 
his reference to sunset is in connection with the purchase of 
the spices, a circumstance which M t. had no occasion to notice. 
Thus Mt . might come to look upon the second time-determination 
as synonymous with the first, inasmuch as the actual words 
‘ very early on the first day of the week ’ (Aiav npuil rp /X19 twv 
cra^^aruji'), if the Jewislv division of the day is assumed, docs 
not absolutely exclude such a view. Cp, further, § 26 a. 

{e) According to Mk. ( 16 4), Lk. (24 2), and Jn. (20 i) 
those who came to the sepulchre found that the stone 
at the door had already been rolled away ; according to 
Mt, (282) it was rolled back in the presence of the 
women by an angel who in a great earthquake came 
down from liea\ en. 

(/; In Mk. (I65-7), as in Mt. (2S2-7), there is only 
one angel; in Lk. (244-7) and Jn. (2O12/.) there are 
two {in Lk. called ‘men,’ &vbpes, but ‘in dazzling 
apparel,’ ev daTpawTovarj, somewhat a.s in 

Mt. 283 Mk. 16 5). 

(^) According to Mk. this one angel, according to 
Jn. the two, sat in the sepulchre ; according to Mt. 
the one angel sits without the sepulchre upon the stone ; 
according to Lk. the two come iqx to the women, to all 
appearance not until these have already left the 
sepulchre. 

{/i) As for what was seen in the sepulchre, according 
to Mk. (I65) it was only the angel, and accordiiig to 
Lk. (243), at least when the women entered, there was 
nothing. According to Mt. ( 28 2-5) the women do not 
inform themselves as to the condition of the grave. 
Similarly Mary Magdalene, according to Jn. 20 1, at her 
first visit. Thereafter the beloved disciple is the first to 
look in, when he sees the linen clothes (20 5) ; next 
Peter enters and secs besides the liiien clothes the 
napkin wrapped ujj in a place by itself ( 206 f . ). Finally, 
Mary looks in and sees the two angels. 

(f) 8'he explanations given by the angels to the 
women contain the one point in the whole narrative in 
which there is, at least in the synoptics, complete 
agreement {v. 6) : ‘ he rose, he is not here ’ {ri'yipSr], 01 k 
^OTLV ( 2 > 56 ). To this in Mk. and Mt. there is the pre- 
face : ‘ fear ye not ’ ; the same two also have the words 
‘ ye seek the crucified one’ (similarly in Lk. ). In Jn. 
the angels say merely ( 20 13) : ‘Woman, why weci^est 
thou ? ’ 

{b) The discrepancies in the instructions given to the 
women are among the most violent m the whole account : 
in Mk. and Mt, there is the injunction to say to his 
disciples (Mk. adds : ‘and to Peter') that Jesus goes 
before them to Galilee and that there they w ill see him 
as he had said to them (in Mt. 2S7 also perhaijs we 
ought to read, ‘ behold, he said to you,’ i 8 ov eiirip v/xiv); 
in Lk. on the other hand what w e read is ‘ remember 
how' he spake before of his death and resurrection w hile 
he was yet in Galilee.' Here, that is to say, still the 
word Galilee, but the sense quite opposite. In Lk. 
strictly there is no injunction at all (cp under ;•) and in 
Jn. we find no words which could even seem to answer 
to the command in Mk. and Mt. 

(/) No less marked are the differences as to the 
announcements made by the women to the distiples. 
According to Lk. ( 249 ) they report their discover} ; 
according to Mt. ( 288 ) they intend to do so, and v. 16 
leaves it to be inferred that they carried out their 
intention ; according to Jn. ( 20 2 18) Mary Magdalene 
reports, in the first instance to the two disciples, and in 
the second to the disciples at large, what she has seen. 
On the other hand, according to Mk. 168 the women 
out of fear say nothing to any one. 

{m) As regards results of the message, in the last 
case of course, that in Mk, , where the women say 
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nothing, there can be no immediate consequence. 
According to Mt. (28 16) the message issues in 
immediate compliance with the command to go to 
Galilee ; according to Jn. (2O3-10) Mary’s first com- 
munication leads to the running of the two disciples to 
the sepulchre, whilst her second (20 18) is not said to 
have produced any effect. In Lk. (24 n) the women’s 
statement produces merely the unbelief of the disciples, 
unless we are to regard as genuine z/. 12, according 
to which Peter alone of the whole number hastens to 
the grave (see above, cr). 

(//) An appearance of the risen Jesus at the sepulchre 
itself is reported only in Jn. ( 20 14-17), where it is made 
to Mary Magdalene ; an appearance on the way back 
from the sepulchre to the city only in Mt. (289/), 
where it is made to the two Marys. Whilst in this 
last case, however, the women embrace Jesus’ feet, in 
Jn. he does not permit Mary Magdalene to touch him. 

(i>) The injunction received from Jesus himself is 
according to Mt. the same as that given by the angels. 
The women are to direct the disciples, here called 
‘brethren’ (d 5 e\(poi) by Jesus, to go to Galilee; 
according to Jn. Mary Magdalene is simply bidden tell 
his ' brethren ’ (ddeX^ol) that he is ascending to heaven 
(cp above, yt). 

(/) An appearance of Jesus on the day of the resur- 
rection on the road to Enunaus is known only to Lk. 
(2413-35). 

(^) An appearance to Simon Peter before the evening 
of the same day is known only to Lk. (2434). 

The view of Origen (for the passages see in Resch, TU v. 4 
423 and X. 3 770-782), that the third evangelist says, and rightly, 
that Simon was the companion of Cleopas on the walk to 
Emmaus, is quite inadmissible. As in Origen the name is con- 
stantly used without any addition, it is evident that only Peter 
can be intended. It has to be observed on the other hand, 
however, that the announcement of an appearance of the risen 
Jesus to Simon is made, and made by the eleven (and their 
companions), to the two disciples on their return from Emmaus. 
P'or this reason, therefore, Resch prefers to read ‘saying’ in the 
nominative (kiyovTc^ for Aeyovras) with cod. D, according to 
which it is the Emmaus disciples who make the announcement. 
To this it has to be remarked^ that neither Lk. nor Origen, in 
view of 24 31 35, can have intended to say that Jesus had 
appeared in Emmaus to^ Peter only and not to Cleopas also. 
If, again, by the Simon in Origen’s MSS of Lk. we ought to 
under.stand some disciple other than Peter, such a conjecture 
would he quite as baseless as that other guess of Church fathers 
and Scholiasts (see Tisch. on 24 18) that the companion of 
Cleopas was Nathanael, or the evangelist Luke, or a certain 
.\ni(m)aon, whose name perhaps comes from the place-name 
Emmaus.l 

(r) An appearance oti the same evening to the eleven 
and their companions [tovs eudcKa Kal roifs abv avToii), 
at which Jesus asks the disciples to touch his h.ands and 
feet, and eats a piece of a broiled fish, is recorded by 
Lk. (2433 36-51). The disciples are at this interview 
enjoined by Jesus to remain in Jerusalem till Pentecost 
(cp above, k). Jn. also ( 20 19-24) assigns an appearance 
before the ‘ disciples ’ to the same evening, and we 
must presume, therefore, that here the same interview 
is intended as that related by Lk. The circumstances, 
however, are very different. In Jn. Thomas is ex- 
pressly stated not to have been with the eleven ; and 
that the number of the ‘ disciples ’ included others than 
the ten apostles as we read in Lk. (ot avv avroTs) is not 
to be supposed, since Jesus solemnly sends them forth 
{irifXTTit} vfxd^) and imparts to them not only the gift of 
the Holy Spirit (which in ^k.z'. 49 he holds forth as a 
promise for Pentecost) but also the authority to bestow 
or withhold forgiveness of sins (cp Ministry, §§ 4 . 34 '^)- 
Lk. makes no reference to the circumstance that the 
doors were shut when Jesus entered, any more than he 
does to the conferring of the authority just mentioned ; 
Jn. on the other hand knows nothing of Jesus having 

^ The I tala codd. b, e, Ambrosiaster, Ambrosius (on both 
see .Souter, Exp.T^ 1901-1902, p. 429yr) in 13 looking forward 
to ZK 18, add Cleopas to Ammaus [ = Emmaus] presumably 
because, reading opofian (so D, //., z^^.) for fj ovo/xa, they saw 
in ‘ Emmaus’ the name not of the village but of one of the two 
disciples (so Nestle, Ein/tVtrung in das grteciu NIV) 96, ET 


eaten. Besides his hands, Jesus shows not his feet but 
his side — the piercing of which, indeed, is mentioned 
only in Jn. 1934 ; but he does not suffer himself to be 
touched, yet without expressly forbidding this as he had 
done in the case of Mary Magdalene. 

(j) Jesus first suffers his hands and his side to be 
touched eight days afterwards, by Thomas iti presence 
of ' his disciples ' ; but this is mentioned only in Jn. (20 
26-29) and after he has again entered the same house 
(iraXiv fjcrav ^aoj) through closed doors. 

(/) ‘ After these things ' (/xerd raOra), but only 
according to Jn. 21 , Jesus appears once more by the 
lake of Galilee to Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons 
of Zebedee, and two other disciples who are not named. 

(«) Galilee also, but certainly at an earlier date, was 
the scene of the appearance, recorded only in Mt. 
(2816-20), to the eleven on the mountain to which 
Jesus had directed them to go (when and where he 
made the appointment is nowhere stated, but seems to 
have been recorded in a source that was used at this 
point). Jesus here enjoins upon them the mission to 
the (Gentiles and baptism in the name of the Trinity. 
The missionary precept is in substantial agreement with 
Lk. 2449 ^ind also with Jn. 20 21 (see above, r).* 

That one and the same event should be to some 
extent differently described even by eye-witnesses is 
3 Extent of enough, as also that some 

Particular incident connected with it 
aiscrepancies. reminiscence be errone- 

ously dissociated from it and attached to some other 
similar event. 

(^7) Thus no serious importance ought, for example, 
to be given to the circumstance that the words in which 
the disciples are bidden by the angel to betake them- 
selves to Galilee, do not exactly agree in the different 
accounts, and that one narrator assigns the missionary 
precept to one appearance, another to another. To 
this, however, there arc limits. 


Whether the sepulchre was guarded or not guarded, how 
many women went to the sepulchre, whether or not the disciples 
were bidden go to Galilee, whether or not when Jesus appeared 
Mary Magdalene was alone, whether or not Thomas was 
present, whether or not Jesus asked for food and then actually 
partook of it, whether or not he allowed himself to be touched ; 
above all, whether the appearances occurred in Jerusalem or in 
Galilee, and whether the women reported what they had seen 
at the sepulchre or were silent about it — these and many other 
points are matters with regard to which the eye-witnesses or 
those who had their information directly from eye-witnesses, 
could not possibly have been in the least uncertainty. Yet, 
what differences ! Differences, too, of which it is impossible to 
say that they are partly explicable by the fact that one narrator 
gives one occurrence and another another without wishing 
thereby to exclude all the rest. Lk. enumerates a consecutive 
series of appearances and brings it to a close (24 51) with the 


1 The harmonistic attempt to dispose of this appearance in 
Galilee by maintaining that Galilee here means one of the summits 
of the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem — whether the summit on 
the N. or that called in 2 K. 23 13 the ‘mount of corruption’ 
(see Destruction, Mount of ; Olives, Mount of, § 5), 
by which supposition I\It. 28 16 is brought into agreement with 
Lk. 24 50 .Acts 1 12, has its basis only on assertions of mediajval 
pilgrims. The matter is not improved by the purely conjectural 
assumption of Resch (TW -x. 2 381-389 x. 8765^^) that in Mt. 
28 16 and already in 2632 28 7 10 = Mk. 14 28 16 7, ‘Galilee’ 
(TaAtAaia) is a wrong rendering of the gHild (nV*?3) in the 
original Hebrew gospel postulated by him, the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (ircpt'xwpos Mt. 85 IMk. 1 28, etc.) being what was 
really intended. In Tertullian’s (ApoL 21) ‘cum discipulis 
quibusdam apud Galilaeam Judaeae regionem ad quadra^intu dies 
egit ’ Resch even finds Galilaea used as the namcof this district 
(see, against this, Schiirer, TLZ, 1897, p. 187 /.y. That, further, 
the Blount of Olives belonged to this district Resch accepts 
from the medimval pilgrims ; and that it constituted the central 
point of the district, so that the disciples could at once under- 
stand by the ‘district’ to which (according to Mk. 16 7 = Mt. 
287 10) they were directed the Dlount of Olives^ as being the 
‘ mountain where Jesus had appointed them ’ (to opo? oj era^aro 
auToi? 6 ’Itjctous t 28 i6), he derives from his own authority. The 
Acta Pilati and the Gesta Piiatiy finally, which place the 
ascension of Jesus at once in Galilee and on the Mount of Olives, 
embody no true geographical recollection but only a quite crude 
harmonistic attempt (cp the passages in Zahn, Gesch. d. Kanons, 
2937; also Thilo, Cod, Apocr, NT 1 617-622). See also 
Matthias. 
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express statement that Jesus parted from them ; and all these 
occurrences are represented as having happened on one and the 
same day. In Jn., on the other hand, the events of the twentieth 
chapter alone require eight days. Mt. and Mk. know of 
appearances to disciples only in Galilee, Lk. and Jn. 20 only of 
appearances in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (Emmaus), 
neither of the la.st-named evangelists taking any account what* 
ever of any appearances in Galilee— not till Jn.21 do we come 
upon one of thi.s description ; but this chapter ts by another hand 
(see John, Son of Zebedee, § 40). 

(^) Refuge is often sought in the reflection that some- 
times an event may, after all, have actually happened, 
even if the accounts of it are quite discrepant. A 
famous illustration often quoted in this connection is 
the case of Hannibal, who quite certainly did cross the 
Alps, although Livy’s account of the route taken by him 
is entirely different from that of Polybius. Most as- 
suredly. The fact, however, that, whatever be the 
contradictions of chroniclers, he actually did cross the 
Alps is a certainty for us, only because we know for 
certain that at one date he was to be found on the 
Gallic side, and at a subsequent date on the Italian. 
If it were just as clearly made out that Jesus, after his 
death, came back again to this life, we could, indeed, 
in that case, with an easy mind, leave the differences 
between the narratives to settle themselves. Here, 
however, the position of matters is that the actuality of 
the resurrection of Jesus depends for its establishment 
upon these very narratives ; and in such a case unim- 
peachable witnesses are naturally demanded. 

Livy and Polybius lived centuries after the occurrence which 
they relate, and they were dependent for their facts upon 
written sources which perhaps were wanting in accuracy, and, 
moreover, were themselves in turn derived from inadequate 
.sources. If any deficiency, even of only an approximately 
similar character, has to he admitted in the acquaintance of the 
writers of the gospels with the circumstances of the resurrection 
of Jesus, there is little prospect of anyone being induced to 
accept it as a fact, on the strength of such te.stimony, unless he 
has from the beginning been predisposed to do so without any 
testimony. And as a matter of fact we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion from the contradictions between the gospels that the 
writers of them were far removed from the event they describe. 
If we possessed only one gospel, we might perhaps be inclined 
to accept it ; but how far astray should we be according to the 
view of Lk. if we relied, let us say, on Mt. alone, or, according 
to the view of Jn., if we pinned our faith to Lk. In point of fact, 
not only do the evangelists each follow different narratives ; they 
also each have distinct theories of their own as to Galilee or 
Jerusalem being the scene of the appearances, as to whether 
Jesus ate and was touched, and so forth (cp § 19 «, 27 c, </)• 

Shall we then betake ourselves to extra-canonical 
sources ? Of these, several are often regarded as 
p , superior to the canonical in antiquity ; so, 
^ f example, the Gospel of the Hebrews, 

jj , g This view, however, so far as the extant 
fragments at least are concerned, is dis- 
tinctly not warranted (see Gospels, § 155). 

(iz) For our present discussion the following citation 
by Jerome {Vir. ill. 2) from this gospel comes into 
consideration : — 

‘ The Lord after he had given the cloth to the slave of the 
priest, went to James and appeared to him ; for James had sworn 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in which he had 
drunk the cup of the Lord until he should see him rising again 
from them that sleep’ ; and again after a little : ‘ Bring, says 
the Lord, food and bread,’ and immediately there is added : ‘ he 
brought bread and blessed and break and gave to James the 
Just and said to him: My brother, eat thy bread, because the 
son of man has risen again from them that sleep.’ (‘ Dominus 
autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum 
et apparuit ei ; juraverat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem 
ab ilia hora qua biberat calicem domini donee videret eum 
resurgentemadormientibus’ ; rursusque post paululum : ‘afferte, 
ait dominus, mensam et panem,’ statimque additur : ‘tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ei : 
frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrexit filius hominis a 
dormientibus.’ 

This Story is, to begin with, untrustworthy, because, 
according to the canonical gospels, James was not 
present at all at the last supper of Jesus. ^ 

Lightfoot's conjecture {Gal.\^) 266= Dissert, on Apost. Age, 
p. 26) that ‘dominus ’ ought to he read for ‘domini ’ seems, indeed, 
to be supported by some ecclesiastical writers (see in Handmann, 


1 On the simple statement, ‘he appeared to James,' i Cor. 
157, see § tic. 


TU V. 3 79-82) who reproduce the passage in this sense ; but it is 
by no means certain. ‘The Lord had drunk the cup ’ (biberat 
calicem dominus) would then have reference to the death of 
Jesus ; such a figurative expression, however, is little in keeping 
with the simple narrative style of the fragment. Moreover, the 
bread which Jesus ‘ blesses and breaks ’ clearly answers to the 
bread of the eucharist, and this is to the point if James had 
eaten nothing since being present at the last supper. Earlier 
students may have perceived the contradiction between the read- 
ing ‘of the Lord ’ (domini) and the canonical narratives just as 
easily as Lightfoot, and on this account have substituted ‘ the 
Lord ’ (dominus : in the nom.). 

{b) Nor is the Gospel of the Hebrews wanting at other 
points in equally bold contradictions to the canonical 
gospels. Jesus is represented as having given his linen 
garment to the servant of the high priest. This (apart 
from what we read in the Gospel of Peter ; see below, 
§ ^b) is the only appearance, anywhere recorded, of 
Jesus to a non-believer. What enormous importance 
would it not possess, were it only historical ! How 
could the evangelists, and Paul, possibly have suffered 
it to escape them? It is, however, only too easily con- 
ceivable that they knew nothing at all about it. 

In order to reach James it was first necessary for Jesus, ac- 
cording to our fragment, to walk ; but it was not so in the case 
of the servant of the high priest, who must, accordingly, be 
thought of as having been in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sepulchre. What was he doing there? The most likely 
conjecture will be that he was taking part in the watching of 
the sepulchre. This, however, means yet another step beyond 
the already unhistorical canonical account (below, § 20), in so far 
as according to Mt. 27 62 66 the chief priests and Pharisees took 
part only in the sealing of the stone at the door of the sepulchre, 
and has its parallel in the part taken by the presbyters in the 
watching of the sepulchre according to the Gospel of Peter (38), 
which, as regards this part of the narrative, goes still another 
step farther than the canonical account (see below, § 5 a). It has 
further to be remarked that the linen cloth was the only clothing 
the body had when it was laid in the tomb (§ 2 ^) ; Jn. 10 40 20 5-7, 
which speaks of several cloths, is plainly not taken into account 
in the gospel of the Hebrews. 7'his being so it would have been 
too great an offence against decorum that Jesus should have given 
this garment to the servant of the high priest. It will therefore 
he necessary to suppose that he had already assumed another 
form. In that case also, howev'er, the handing over of the 
garment to the servant makes an advance upon the canonical 
account. The synoptists, in reporting the resurrection, make no 
mention of the cloth at all, and in Jn. the clothes are all found 
lying in the sepulchre, which at all events better accords with 
the reserve with which the mystery of the resurrection is treated 
than would be the case if we were asked to believe that Jesus 
had brought the cloth with him from the sepulchre as a trophy 
and deposited it as an ultimate proof of his resurrection. Lastly, 
it has to be remembered how violently the gospel of the Hebrews, 
although in agreement with Paul (1 Cor. 15 7) as regards an 
appearance to James, also conflicts with that apostle in .so far 
as it makes out this appearance to have been the first ; also 
how natural it was that precisely in a gospel for Hebrews James, 
the head of the church at Jerusalem, should be glorified by means 
of some such narrative as this. 

(z:) In Ignatius (ad S 7 nyr?i.'^ 2 ) we meet with the 
following passage : — ‘ and when he came to those about 
Peter he said to them. Take, handle me and see that I 
am not a demon without a body. And straightway 
they touched him and believed’ (xai &Te irpos tovs irepi 
llerpov ^Xdev, ec^T] avroh' Xd^ere \pr}Xa(f)r)(TaTi pee Kai 
fSere 6Vi ovk dpi baipovLov datbpaTOP. Kai evOvs abroO 
r}\/^aPTO Kai ^TriaTcvcrap). Eusebius (//£ iii. 36 ii) 
confesses that he does not know where Ignatius can 
have taken this from. Jerome ( Tir. ill. 16), on the 
other hand, informs us that it comes from the Gospel 
of the Hebrews (only he wrongly names the Epistle of 
Ignatius to Polycarp, not that to the Smyrnceans). 

Brandt (390-395 ; see below, § 39) plausibly conjectures that the 
quotation belongs to the passage, quoted above under a, marked 
by Jerome by the words ‘again after a little ’ (‘ rursus post paul- 
ulum ’) : Jesus appeared to James, then went with him to Peter 
and his companions, permitted himself to be touched there, and 
ordered food to be brought, and so forth. We hear of the invita- 
tion to touch him in Lk. 24 39, and that passage, not Jn. 20 27, 
must be the one in view' since nothing is said about Thomas, and on 
the other hand ‘ bodiless daemon ’ (Sai/j.ot'iot/ ao-w/aaror) agrees with 
the ‘ spirit ’ (Trvevfia) of Lk. or with the ‘ appearance ’ (^dyraaiia, 

37) which is the reading of D and of Marcion, — of Marcion 
because in point of fact he really regarded the risen Jesus as a 
spirit (Tn^ev/aa). This second fragment, accordingly, conveys 
nothing new. Lk. may unhesitatingly be regarded as its source. 
See, further, below, § 9«. 

In the fragment of the Gospel of Peter discovered in 
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1892 various scholars, and particularly Harnack, have 
_ . discerned a maximum of really ancient 

matter (' a first-class source’).^ It is to 

Ot reter. observed, however, that, (u) as regards 
the watch set on the sepulchre, the Peter fragment 
goes still further beyond the canonical account than the 
Gospel to the Hebrews docs (see § 4 ^). 

Not only do the elders of the Jews keep watch along with the 
Roman soldiers ; the writer also is able to give the name of the 
officer in command of the guard (Petronius) and to inform his 
readers that the stone at the door of the sepulchre was sealed 
with seven seals, and that a booth was erected for the use of the 
guard. What is still more_ surprising, the soldiers report the 
occurrence of the resurrection not to the chief priests but to 
Pilate, — precisely the person from whom, according to Mt. 2814, 
all knowledge of the fact ought if possible to have been with- 
held, — and it is Pilate who, at the request of the Jews, enjoins 
silence on the soldiers (28-49). 

(/;) The actual resurrection of Jesus, which in the 
canonical accounts is, with noticeable reserve, always only 
indicated as having occurrefl already, never described, 
is here represented as having occurred before the very 
eyes of the Roman and Jewish watchers, and, indeed, 
in a way which can only be described as grotesque 

(35-44)- 

During the night the heavens open, two men (youths) come 
down in dazzling splendour, the stone rolls aw.T.y of its own ac- 
cord, the two youths enter the sepulchre, three men re-emerge, 
two of them supporting the third, the heads of the two reach to 
the sky, that of the third goes beyond it (cp Wisd. IS 16) ; a 
cross follows them, and to the question heard from heaven 
‘Hast thou preached to the dead?' it answers ‘Yea'; the 
heavens open once more, a man comes down and enters the 
sepulchre (this is the angel whom the women see there next 
morning). This, however, is not all ; in z>. 19 after the crj’' of 
Jesus ‘ My Strength, my Strength, thou hast abandoned me’ 
(rj 5ura/i.i9 /xou, r) 8vpafj.i^ fjiov, xareAeii/fd? /xe — thus, in all prob- 
ability, by way of toning down the expression of God-forsaken- 
ness) we find the words ‘ and when he had spoken he was taken 
up ’ (xal eliriop ai'€Xi^(f>0ri), which can hardly be understood other- 
wise than as meaning a taking up into heaven. 2 This last, 
therefore, is twice related in our fragment ; for that Jesus goes 
into heaven along with the two angels is made clear by the word 
of the angel to the women (v. 56) : ‘ he is risen and has^ gone 
thither whence he was sent’ (apea-rq xai airq^dcp exei oBcv 

aiT€(TTd\Yj). 

{c) The account of what Mary Magdalene and ‘ her 
friends’ found at the sepulchre (50-57) is essentially in 
agreement with what we read in Mk. So, also, the 
statement that they flee filled with fear, without our 
being told that they related to any' one what had oc- 
curred. On the closing day' of the paschal festival 
‘ the twelve disciples ’ are still weeping and mourning 
in Jerusalem {58 /.). 

{J) On this closing day the disciples betake themselves 
each to his home, that is to say, to Galilee. For int'. 60 
the narrative proceeds : ‘ but I, Simon Peter, and 

Andrew . . . went (to fish) to the sea, and with us 
were Levi the son of Alphreus whom the Lord . . . ’ 
(here the fragment breaks off). Plainly the continua- 
tion related an appearance of Jesus by the sea of Galilee, 
.such as we meet with in Jn. 21. Yet in Jn. it is precisely 
Andrew and Levi who are not mentioned.® 

1 Bruchstiicke dcs Ez'an^. u. dcr Apokaly^se des Petrus^) ^ 
1802 ACL ii. ( = C/trono/.)l 624. 

2 CpActslii ISIk. 11119. Ss also, which in Mk. 15 37 Lk. 
21 46 rightly says ‘(Jesus) expired (or, ended),’ has in Mt. 27 50 
‘his spirit went up ; and Origen \Comtn. i?i Mt. series [Lat.], 
ed. de la Rue, 8928 § 140) * statim ut clamavit ad patrem 
recepius est.' 

3 As regards Levi, Resch ( T" 7/ x. 3 829-832 x. 4 196) tries to 
controvert this, maintaining Levi’s identity with Matthew (Mk. 
2 14 II Mt. 99), whom in turn, on account of the like meaning of 
the two names, he identifies with Nathanael who appears in Jn. 
21 2. Of these two identifications, however, even that of Levi 
with Matthew is questioned, and complete identity in the mean- 
ings of two names can never be held to prove the identity of the 
bearers. Cp Philip, col. 3701, n.^ i ; Nathanael. The 
attempt may be made, without such identifications of different 
names, to maintain the identity of the fact recorded in the 
Gospel of Peter with that recorded in Jn.; this may be done by 
pointing to the possibility that Andrew and Levi may be in- 
tended by the t.wo unnamed disciples in Jn. 2I2. It is ap 
attempt which would lo a certain extent be plausible but only if 
a fact might really be assumed which both writers wish to 
describe. Put Jn. 21 1-14 is open to the su.spicion of being, not 
a description of a fact, but rather the clothing of an idea; and 
we may suspect, in particular, that the two unnamed disciples 
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(^) The element here that admits of being regarded 
as especially old is that the first appearance of Jesus 
occurs in Galilee and to Peter. Hardly, however, to 
Peter alone as is stated by Paul (i Cor. 165) and Lk. 
(2434). Furthermore, it might seem to be original here 
that the first appearance does not occur until more than 
eight days after the death of Jesus. Such, however, 
cannot be regarded with certainty as the meaning of the 
fragment. ^ ^ , 

Unquestionably the writer Js in error if he thinks that on the 
last day of the paschal festival many pilgrims, and also the 
apostles, set out for their homes ; for this day fell in that year 
oil a Sabbath, and even if that had not been so, it_ had the 
validity of a Sabbath and thus precluded the possibility of 
travelling. Another evidence of ignorance or carelessness in 
matters of chronology is seen in v. 27, where, after describ- 
ing the burial of Jesus, Peter goes on to say: ‘ we fasted and sat 
mourning and weeping day and night (wxrb? xal irj/ixfpa?) until 
the Sabbath,’ although the writer, according to v. 30, rightly 
dates the death of Jesus on the evening of I-riday. If this be 
so, it is not impossible that he may have regarded the paschal 
festival as one not of eight days' duration, but of only two. 
The Sabhath is rightly regarded by him as the first day of the 
feast ; in z\ 50 he mentions the Sunday (xvpiafcij) as the day on 
which the women visited the sepulchre ; and immediately after 
the words ‘ the women fled full of fear,’ he proceeds in r/. 58 to 
add : ‘ and it was the last of the days of unleavened bread ’ (ijv 
5e TcAevTata rjfxcpa tu)p a^u/xam). Although the possibility 's not 
excluded that these words transplant us to a later dale, it still 
remains the most natural interpretation of the form of expression 
to suppose the meaning to he : ‘ but at that time (when the 
women fled) it was the last of the days,’ etc. Thus it is impos- 
sible at least to be quite certain that an interval of more than 
eight days between the resurrection and the first appearance of 
Jesus is intended. Besides, as we shall afterwards discover (see 
below, § 22^0) if fis-s not the smallest inherent probability. 

{/) On the whole, then, what we have to say with 
regard to the gospel of Peter must be that, inasmuch as 
the greater part of its contents is of a legendary char- 
acter, we cannot rely upon anything we find in it merely 
because it is found in the gospel of Peter. If the reader 
by any chance finds any statements contained in it to 
be credible, he does so on grounds of inherent prob- 
ability alone, and must ask, almost in astonishment, 
how by any possibility a statement of such a kind could 
have found its way hither. Moreover, the data which 
come most nearly under this category are already known 
to us from canonical sources : — such as that the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension w'ere but one and the same act 


(§ 16 e), that the disciples received from the women no 
word as to the state of the sepulchre, and that the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus w'as in Galilee (Mk. 16 7 f. 
Mt. 28 7 16/). The sole statement worthy of credence 
met with in the gospel of Peter and nowhere else is that 
found in v. 27 — that the disciples fasted (cp § 36^2). 
In Peter, however, we can have no certainty that the 
author is drawing upon authentic tradition ; he may 
very easily have drawn upon his own imagination for 
this realistic touch. 

There remains yet one other extant account of the 
resurrection by a writer who in like manner did not feel 
p .. himself bound to follow the canonical 
6. Coptic fif.connts ; it occurs in a Coptic book of 


resurrection 


anti-Gnostic tendency, found at Akhnum 


. * €.111 ll“V_I 1 Iv/O klV« H-.ll J CAV ^ AA € AAA 

narrative, Egypt, and described by Carl Schmidt 
[SBAWy 1895, pp. 705-71 1) ; the conversation of the 
risen Jesus with his disciples contained in it has been 
reproduced and discussed by Harnack ( Theol. Studien 
fiir B. IVeiss, 1897, pp. 1-8), who dates it somewhere 


between 150 and 180 A. D. 

The contents are as follows : — Mary, Martha, and Mary Mag- 
dalene wish to anoint the body of Jesus, hut find the sepulchre 
empty. Jesus appears to them and says : ‘ I am he whom ye 
seek,’ and bids that one of them go to their brethren and say 
‘Come, the Master is risen.’ Martha does so, but meets with 
no credence, and Mary, whom Jesus sends after Martha has 
reported her failure, has no belter success. Finally Jesus him- 
self goes along with the women, calls the disciples out, and, as 


were added only in order to gain the complete number ‘ seven ’ 
(below, § 29c; Simon Peter, § 22c). Therefore, to identify 
with the account in the Gospel of Peter (to which Gospel the 
idea intended in Jn. was presumably quite foreign), the identi- 
fication being based on so slender a foundation, would be very 
imprudent. 
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they still continue to be in doubt, bids Peter, Thomas, and 
Andrew touch his hands, his side, and his feet respectively, 
citing also Wisd. 18 17. Then they confess their sins, especially 
their unbelief. 


This narrative contains much that is new, but nothing 
that could claim greater credibility than the canonical 
gospels. An appearance of Jesus occurs at the sepulchre, 
not, however, to one woman or two, as in Jn. and Mt. 
respectively, but to three ; so also the unbelief of the 
disciples dwelt on in Lk. 241137(41) reappears in intensi- 
fied form, and in addition to Thomas two other disciples 
are bidden touch the wounds of Jesus. 

Other isolated details also, differing from those com- 
monly current, have come down to us from a time, pre- 
sumably, in which older traditions still 
continued to produce after-effects. 


7. Isolated 

extra^canonical Cod. Bobbiensis (k) has this inter 


polation before Mk. I64 (see Old Latin 
Biblical Texts, 222) : ‘Suddenly, however, at the third 
hour, darkness came on by day throughout the whole 
world and angels came down from heaven and will rise 
(read : and rising) in the brightness of the living God 
went up with him, and forthwith it was light’ ( ‘ subito 
autem ad horam tertiam tenebrre dieifactmsunt per totum 
orbem terras et descenderunt de coelis angeli et surgent 
(read: siirgentes) in claritate vivi dei simul ascenderiint 
cum eo et continue lux facta est ’ ). d'his about the angels 
agrees with the Gospel of Peter (see above, § 5 ^), except 
that there the event occurs during the night, whilst in 
cod. k we are bidden think of it as preceded by an eclipse 
and therefore as happening by day — at the third hour, in 
other words at 9 A. m. 

It is, however, hard to believe that the interpolator actually 
supposed that the women took some three hours (from sunrise) 
to consider who should roll away the stone (IG 2). Perhaps the 
time datum is the result of a confusion. This would he all the 
easier because a darkness is elsewhere reported as having oc- 
curred at the crucifixion — although, to be sure, in the afternoon 
from twelve till three (so also in Gospel of Peter, 15, 22). 

If we leave the darkness out of account and understand the 
third hour according to Roman and modern reckoning as 
three o’clock in the morning, then the final clause ‘continue lux 
facta est ’ agrees with both texts of the Anaphora Pilati (A, 9 
= B, 8, in Tischendorfs Evang. Aj^oor.i^) 440, 447), according 
to which at this hour the sun rose, manifestly to mark the time 
of the resurrection. 1 So also agrees Lagarde's reconstruction 
of the Didaskaiia, 5 14, which Resch (T (7 x. 3 756) quotes from 
Bunsen’s Analecta Antt’nico’na, 2 313 : that Jesus slept through- 
out the Sabbath and for three hours over and above. One has 
only to reckon the day in Roman fashion from midnight to 
midnight. 


{b) In the Didaskaiia (extant in Syriac), which came 
into existence in the third century, based upon older 
sources, we read (ed. Lagarde, 88 /., according to 
Resch, Tf/x. 8761) that ‘during the night before the 
dawn of the first day of the week Jesus appeared to 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the daughter of James, and 
in the morning of the first day of the week he entered the 
house of Levi, and then he appeared also to us; more- 
over he said to us while he was instructing us : Where- 
fore do ye fast on my account in these days ? ’ and so 
on. Mention is made of Levi in the Gospel of Peter 
also (above, § 5 d), but in a wholly different connection. 
The fasting is also mentioned there (§ 5 [/*]). The 
second Mary is called the daughter (not the mother) of 
James in Ss also. 

{c) According to K. Syr.c^"" Syr.hieros^ yg^ etc., in 
Lk. 2443 Jesus gives what is left from what he ate {i.e., 
according to TR and, AV, fish and an honeycomb) to 
the disciples. 

(d) In Tatian’s Diatessaron Capernaum is named in 
Mt. 28 i 6 instead of the mountain in Galilee. In the 
scene by the open sepulchre which Tatian gives after 
Jn. Mary is named without any addition, and Ephrem 
in his commentary understands this of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. This is indicated also by the fact that previ- 
ously she has been entrusted by the crucified Jesus in 
the words of Jn. 19 26/! to the beloved disciple. Never- 
theless there may be a confusion here, as the Diatessaron 

1 Apart from this reference we leave the Anaph. Pit. out of 
consideration as being a late and highly legendary work. 


elsewhere undouCtedly makes use of the canonical 
gospels. 

{e) A Christian section of the Ascensio JesaicB (813- 
4 18; see Simon Peter, § 27) presents a variation on 
the Gospel of Peter. Upon [the watch of] those who 
watched the sepulchre follows ’ the descent of the angel 
of the church which is in heaven' (815: ^ Kardf^aais 
Tov dyyiXov rijs iKKXrjcrlas rrjs ev ovpavf^), and ‘ the 
angel of the Holy Spirit [Gabriel?], and Michael the 
chief of the holy angels on the third day will open the 
sepulchre and the Beloved sitting on their shoulders will 
come forth ’ (816/ : 6 dyyeXos tov irveTufiaTos rov dyiov 
Kal 3Iixa7;X tQjv dyyiXwv tCov dyltov ry rpirr) 

rjpiipg, auroO dvoi^ovetp rb pvrjp.ove'iov Kai 6 dyaTrrjrbs 
KaOiaas iirl toi)s tDyUous avrUv eleXeecrerai). 

{/) From a still later date we have a recent notice of 
an apocryphal work, in a Georgian translation, belonging 
according to Harnack to the fifth or the sixth century; 
it relates to Joseph of Arimathaea, and we are told that 
its hero is expressly spoken of as the first to whom Jesus 
appeared. He had been thrown into prison by the 
Jews for having begged the body of Jesus [SB A IF, 1901, 
pp. 920-931, and, more fully, von Dobschiitz in Z. /. 
Kirchengesch. 23 1-27 [1902]). 

In any event all these notices serve to show how 
busily and in how reckless a manner the accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus continued to be handed on. 

The shorter conclusion of Mk. (that headed "AXXwy 
by WH) contents itself with simply saying the opposite 
8 Mk 16 20 statement (that the women said 

^ ■ nothing to anyone of what they had 

seen and heard at the grave) in 168 ; but the longer 
conclusion gives a variety of details. 

{a) A brief summary of its most important points has 
been given already (see Gospels, § 138^) ; but it will 
be necessary to examine more closely some of the current 
views respecting it. 

Rohrbach (see below, § 39), in his hypothesis based upon 
certain indications of Harnack, gives his adhesion to the opinion 
of Conybeare (Ea/os. iSgpb, pp. 241-254), that Mk. IG9-20 is the 
work of the presbyter Aristion. We shall discuss this thesis in 
the form in which it has been adopted by Harnack (ACL ii. 
[ = C/iroHd 1 695-700). In order to displace the genuine con- 
clusion of Xlk. (see below, § 9) in favour of another which should 
be more in agreement with the other three gospels, and at the 
same lime be the work of an authoritative person, the presbyters 
of the Johannine circle in Asia Minor who brought together the 
four gospels into a unity took a memorandum by the presbyter 
Aristion who, according to Papias, had been a personal disciple 
of Jesus (John, Son of Zeredee, § 4). 

{b) Harnack and Rohrbach, in order to maintain the 
literary independence of Aristion, find it necessary to 
deny that XI k. 1 69-20 is a mere excerpt from the canonical 
gospels and other writings. In this, however, they 
cannot but fail. The borrowing, indeed, is not made 
word for word ; in point of fact, however, even the 
smallest departure from the sources admits of explana- 
tion on grounds that are obvious. X’erse 9 is compounded 
from Jn. 2O1 11-17 and Lk. 82 ; vv. 10 f. from Jn. 20 i 8 
and Lk. 24 10 f. ; v. 12 reproduces Lk. 24 13-32 and v. i3<2 
Lk. 243335. 'I’hat the eleven did not believe the disciples 
from Emmaus {v. i^b) directly contradicts Lk. 2434 it is 
true ; but this is easily explicable from the view of the 
author that unbelief was the invariable effect of the 
accounts as to appearances of the risen Jesus — a view 
which {v. 14) he expressly puts into the mouth of Jesus 
himself. Thus it is by no means necessary to postulate 
an independent source ; all that is needed is unity in 
the fundamental conception of the matter. 

{c) Zahn {EinL § 52 = 2227-240) derives z’V. 14-18 from 
Aristion, but declines to do so alike in the case of V 7 ', 
9-T3 and in that of 19 f . In 14-18 he finds not mere 
compilation but actual narrative, and that without 
dependence on the canonical gospels. In reality, how- 
ever, V. 14 simply carries further what is found in Lk. 
242538 Jm2027 ; V. 15 is an adaptation of Mt. 2819 to 
Pauline and Catholic phraseology (‘world’ [xw/aos], 
‘preach the gospel’ [xT^pi/cro-eiF rh 61/0776X10^], ‘creature’ 
[xTi'crts]), and if baptism in the name of the Trinity is 
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TABULAR VIEW OF LEADING PARTICULARS 



Paul 

1 

Mr. 

Mt. 

Lk. 

1 

JN. 

Mr. 

xvi. 9-20 

Gosr. Heb. , 

Gosp. Pet. J 

Copt. 

Hid ASK. 


Watch 

1 


soldiers 




soldiers 
(and servant 
of priest?) 

soldiers and , 
presbyters 




Jesus comes 
forth 








in the 

night ; with 
2 angels ; 
stone re- 
moves itself 




Time when 
women come 


after sun- 
rise 

evening be- 
fore 

before sun- 
rise 

before sun- 
rise 

(in the 
morning) 


in the 
morning 


night be- 
fore 


Stone when 
women come 


already re- 
moved 

is removed 
by angel : 
earthquake 

already re- 
moved 

already re- 
moved 



already re- ^ 
moved i 

(already re- 
moved) 



Angels when 
women come 


I 

I 

2 

2 



I 



At Sepulchre 

Women 

Men 


3: Mary 
Magd.; M. 
(m.)ofjames 
(the less 
and Joses); 
Salome 

2 : Mary 
Magd.; M. 
mother of 
James and 
Joses 

the watchers 

M. Magd.; 
Joanna; 
of James ; 
and others 

(Peter?) 

M. Magd.; 

1 

1 she tells 

1 Peter and 
! the beloved 
j disciple 



M. Magd. 
and her 
companions 

the watchers 

Mary, 

Martha, 

AI. Magd. 

1 


In sepulchre 


the angel 


nothing 

1 a the cloths 
b the angels 



the angel 

nothing 

•• ! 


See Jesus at 
sepulchre 



the 2 women ; 
touch J esus’ 
feet 


xM. Magd.; 
does not 
touch J. 



the watchers 

! 

the 3 women 



See Jesus (at 
sepulchre?) 






M. Magd. 

the servant ; 
receives 
Jesus’ gar- 
ment 

i 


M. xMagd.; 
Mary 
daughter 
of James 


Angel’s charge 


to send dis- 
ciples to 
Galilee 

to send dis- 
ciples to 
Galilee 









Jesus’ charge 



ditto 


to announce 
ascension 

1 





Women’s Heport : 

to whom 

result 

j not made 

(the dis- 
ciples) 

journey to 
Galilee 

the ir and 
others 

unbelief 

a see above 
b the (ti) 
disciples 

1 the disciples 

' unbelief 

1 

! 

(not made) 

the disciples 
twice 

unbelief 



Other 

•PPEARANCES 

Peter 

Peter? 

f 


Peter 

j 

2at Emmaus; 
supper 


! ■■ 

i 2 (at Em- 
maus) 

James ; 
bread for 
him 



Levi 

A 

the twelve 

the (11) dis- 
ciples? 

the II dis- 
ciples ; 

i 

some doubt; 

the II, with 
others ; 

1 

they doubt ; 

Jesus 
touched ; 

the (10) dis- 
ciples ; 

closed 
doors ; 

J. shows his 
wounds ; 

the 1 1 ; 

1 

Peter with 
others ; 

Jesus 

touched 

Peter, An- 
drew, Levi 
(& others?) 

the (ii) dis- 
ciples ; 

Jesus 

touched 

the (ii) 
disciples 


OP 




j eats [var.: 

1 withdiscc.]; 


1 









missionary 

command 

missionary 
command ; 

(missionary 

command); 

missionary 

command 






Jesus 

TO 

over 500 
James 


* I am with 
you alway’ 

■■ 

Holy Spirit 
promised 

1 •• 

Holy Spirit 
given 

! 

(James, see 
above) 





all the 
apostles 


i 


the II dis- 
ciples; 
closed 
doors ; 

J. touched 

1 









1 1 


7 disciples ; 

bread and 
fish for them 

** 

1 1 





Place of 

APPEARANCES 

j (Galilee) 

1 Galilee 

Jerusalem 

1 a Jerusalem; 
lastly 

b Sea of Gal. 

j(jerusalem ?) ^ (Jerusalem ?) 

Sea of Gal. 

(Jerusalem?) 

•• 

Ascension 

(at the 
resur- 
rection) 


1 

first evening 

Acts : 
after 40 days 

first morn- 
ing 

at a meal 
(on the I St 
evening ?) 

i 

a at death 1 
b at the re- 1 

1 surrection j 

•* 
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not mentioned that becomes very intelligible after Cony- 
beare’s demonstration (ZA^ 7 " IK, 1901, pp. 275-288; cp 
Hibb, Jonrn. i , p. 96^^) that even Eusebius down to 325 
A.D. read nothing as to this in Mt. (cp Ministry, § 56 ). 
Verse 16 is the most elaborated dogmatic of the apostolic 
and post-apostolic time (Acts 16 31 ; Ministry, § 26). 
The casting-out of devils in v, 17 rests on Mk. 6713 Mt. 
10 1 Lk. 9 i 10 17, the speaking with new tongues (/.^. , 
languagesof foreign peoples)on Acts 2 1-13 (cp Spiritual 
Gifts, § 10) ; ‘they shall take up serpents’ {v. 18) is 
borrowed partly from Acts 28 3-6 and partly from the 
express promise of Jesus in Lk. 10 19 ; the gift of healing 
of diseases by laying-on of hands from Acts 28 8. With- 
out limitation to the method by imposition of hands such 
a gift is already bestowed upon the apostles in Mt. 10 1 
Lk. 9 1, and is exercised by them in Mk. 613 Lk. 96 . 

The drinking of deadly poison with impunity Is the only thing 
for which we have to look outside of the NT canon; but here 
it is not Aristion that we encounter but the daughters of Philip, 
from whom Papias claims to have heard of such a thing in the 
case of Justus Barsaba.s (cp Philip, § 4 a). To say the least, 
then, w. 17Z are quite as much a mere cataloguing abstract as 
w. 9-13 are. Nor is the situation changed by the addition after 
V. 14 which Jerome quotes in one place from Greek MSS : ‘And 
they apologised saying : this age of iniquity and unbelief is 
under Satan, who by [his] impure spirits does not suffer the 
true virtue of God to be apprehended ; wherefore now reveal 
thy justice ' (et illi satisfaciebant [made amends, here meaning : 
apologised] dicentes : saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis 
sub Satana est, qui non sinit per Immundos spiritus veram del 
apprehend! virtutem ; idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam).l 
It is very easily explained as being a gloss.2 

{dj The conclusion of Mk. betrays no acquaintance 
with Jn. 21 or the Gospel of Peter ; on the other hand 
we cannot say with confidence that the author had 
occasion to use them even had he known them. In the 
Gospel of Peter (27) the disciples are spoken of as in 
Mk. I610 as ‘mourning and weeping’ {ireuOovvres Kai 
xXatopre?). But this collocation of words is quite 
current (Lk. 625 Jas. 49 Rev. 18 n 15 19), and the idea 
conveyed was an obvious one both from the situation 
itself and also as fulfilment of the prophecy in Jn. 16 20, 
and thus is no proof of literarv dependence. 

(<?) There is thus no particular reason why we 
should assign to a personal disciple of Jesus such as 
Aristion the authorship of so meagre an excerpt as 
Mk. 16 9-20 from which absolutely nothing new is to be 
learned. 

A marginal gloss — comparatively late it maybe — In an Oxford 
MS. of Rufinus speaks of the story about Justus Barsabas in 
Eus. 39 9 (see above, c) as a communication from Aristion 

(Ex^os. 1893, <5, p. 246). Should this happen to rest upon older 
tradition, it conceivably may have been what furnished the 
occasion for attributing to Aristion first the allusion to the same 
thing in Mk. 16 18 and afterwards erroneously the whole passage 
7>v. 9-20. 

(Z) Neither is there much greater probability in the conjecture 
of Resch (TW x. 2 450-456) that in Conybeare’s Armenian Manu- 
script by the presbyter Ariston is meant the Jewish Christian 
Arlston of Pella in Peraea, to whom the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus is attributed. There is absolutely nothing specific- 
ally Jewlsh-Christian in the conclusion of Mk. (see above, b, c). 
The other part of Resch’s hypothesis— that it was this Ariston 
who at the same time gathered together the four gospels into 
one whole— is quite inadmissible. Resch is able to make out a 
Jewish-Christian character for this grouping only insomuch as 
Mt. is assigned the first place. 

Even apart, however, from the question about Ariston and 
Aristion the attempt to bring into close connection the composi- 
tion of Mk. 16 9-20 and the grouping of the four gospels as sole 
canonical sources for the life of Jesus must be given up. 

If, however, there be ev'en merely an element of truth 

^ Jgt. cohE-. Pelag. 2 15 ; ed. Vallarsi, 2758 y. Zahn (Gesc/i. 
d. NTlichen Kanons^ 2935-938; Einl. § 52, n. 7) defends the 
reading ‘sub Satana . . . qui ’ given above; the usual reading 
is ‘substantia . . , quae.’ 

2 Van Kasteren {^Rey. bibl. iniernat,, 1902, pp. 240-255) seeks 
to defend the authenticity of this appendix. He maintains, be- 
sides, that the whole passage (16 9-20) has been used in Hermas, 
Ix. 25 2, and even in Heb. 1 1-4 2 3-5. These arguments 
are missing in Burgon, Last Twelve Verses 0/ Mk. (1871), and 
rightly. They rest only on vague resemblances which would be 
quite as capable of supporting the posteriority as the priority of 
Mk. 16 9-20, if they necessarily implied literary acquaintance. 
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in the theory that the genuine conclusion of Mk. was 
9 Lost removed on account of its inconsistency 

conclusion gospels, we are led to the 

of Mk conjecture that what it stated must have 
been all the more original in proportion 
as the others are recent. 

(a) Harnack and Rohrbach suppose that the lost 
conclusion was wLat lay at the foundation of the Gospel 
of Peter and Jn. 21 . 

What is said, they think, was to the effect that as the women 
said nothing about what had occurred at the sepulchre (168) the 
disciples went to Galilee— not at the command of Jesus but (as 
in the Gospel of Peter) of their own motion and in deep depres- 
sion. Here Jesus appeared to a group of them by the lake as 
they were fishing (so far the Gospel of Peter) and rehabilitated 
Peter who had been overwhelmed with a sense of his guilt in 
denying Jesus (cp Jn. 21 15-17). The saying of Jesus, on the 
other hand, about the beloved disciple (20-24) is an addition of 
the author of Jn. 21. Apart from that saying Jn. 21 describes 
the first appearance of the risen Jesus, which is given as the 
third appearance (21 14) only in order to bring Lk. and Jn. into 
agreement. Rohrbach seeks to discover in the genuine con- 
clusion of Mk. also an appearance of Jesus to the eleven, and 
brings into connection wdth this the fragment in Ignatius spoken 
of above (§4^*) which Rohrbach would fain detach from the 
Gospel of the Hebrew's and claim for the genuine conclusion of 
Mk. 

(b) Of such hypotheses we may admit everything that 
can be based upon Mk. 16 7. Even if the women, as 
W'e read in 7’. 8, kept silence as to the injunction of the 
angel, it still remains the fact that, according to the view 
of the author, it was the divine will that ‘ the disciples 
and Peter ’ should go to Galilee and there see the risen 
Jesus. That the disciples should have fulfilled this in- 
junction without being acquainted with it is explained 
in the Gospel of Peter by the fact that the festival 
had come to an end; according to Gospels, § 138^2, 
there is a quite different explanation. In any case it 
is clear that it cannot have been Mk. ’s intention to 
close his gospel at 168 ; he must have treated also the 
Galilsean events for w’hich he had prepared his readers. 
From the remarkable order ‘his disciples and Peter’ 
we must not conclude that an appearance to the disciples 
was first related and then one to Peter ; for it is not 
said that his disciples and Peter will see him, but ‘ 7 W/ 
his disciples and Peter.’ All we can conjecture with 
any confidence is that Peter in some way or other played 
a special part in the lost narrative. 

(e) What we find in Harnack and Rohrbach going 
beyond this is quite untenable. That the Gospel of 
Peter and Jn. 21 have no common source, results at the 
outset from the fact that the names of the apostles on 
the shore of the lake are not the same (cp § ^d, n.) 
That Jn. 21 originally was a description of the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus, is in itself not impossible ; 
but there is nothing that directly indicates it. 

The reserve of the disciples, in particular (21 12), in virtue of 
which none of them durst ask the Lord W’ho he was, w’ould be 
appropriate, not only at the first, but at any appearance. In 
the consummately delicate manner in which it is referred to in 
ziv. 15-17, Peter’s denial could have been alluded to at any other 
appearance besides the first, if the situation presented occasion 
for it ] and a rehabilitation of Peter which one cannot help 
expecting at the first appearance, need not have carried with it, 
in the first instance, more than his restoration to grace, not his 
investiture with the office of leader of the church (cp § 37^)- 
This installation of Peter, however. Is explained much more 
readily by reference to a later ecclesiastical situation. The 
Fourth Gospel at its first publication had met with opposition, 
and in the circles in which it had arisen it was perceived that it 
w'ould fail to meet with ecclesiastical recognition if the great 
prominence given to the beloved disciple and the comparative 
depreciation of Peter, which run through the entire book (see 
Simon Peter, § 22), were to be continued. It was determined, 
therefore, to recognise in an appendix the authority of Peter to 
some extent (Ministry, § 36 a). If this be so, however, the 
words about the abiding importance of the beloved disciple 
(21 20-24), also about the death of Peter (21 18 y), which would 
certainly be inappropriate at a first appearance, will be integral 
parts, not merely Inorganically attached additions. Vet once 
more, the thought that Jesus instituted a substitute for the 
Last Supper (in 21 13 the reminiscence of this is quite manifest) 
is not appropriate to a first appearance of Jesus, but must be 
regarded as the result of after reflection (see § 29 c). 

(d) Harnack and Rohrbach become very specially 
involved in obscurities when they maintain that the 
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genuine conclusion of Mk. with its first appearance of 
Jesus was at the same time in agreement with the 
account in i Cor. 15 5 , and with that in Lk. 2434 , 
according to which Jesus appeared to I'eter. The 
expression of Paul, and in like manner that of Lk. , 
unquestionably mean : to Peter alone. 'I'hat, however, 
is exactly what Jn. 21 does not say, nor yet in all 
probability did the Gospel of Peter. 

In Jn. 2I7 not only is Peter not the only one to reco^ise 
Jesus ; he is not even the first ; the first is the beloved disciple. 
KohrL-ich has recourse to the conjecture that, in the genuine 
conclusion of Mk., at the decisive scene, the recognition of Jesus 
and the word of restitution, the other disciples apart from l\'tcr 
were either, like the disciples at Kmmaus whose ‘eyes were 
holdcn ' (Lk. 24 lo), prevented by divine arrangement from recog- 
nising Jesus, or were not present at all, and that this scene was 
followed by another sei^arate appearance to the eleven (above, 
«)• Harnack, to judge by his silence, does not accept this, but 
in doing so leaves it all^ the more unclear how far the appear- 
ance to several disciples is to be held the same as an appearance 
to i'eter (alone). 

{e) If such an appearance cannot be assumed to have 
been contained in the lost conclusion of Mk. with cer- 
tainty, the attempt must also be abandoned to invest 
the passage with the nimbus which would attach to it if 
it had really contained the full narrative of what Paul 
and Lk. ( 2434 ) dismiss with a single word as the earliest 
of the occurrences after the resurrection of Jesus, d'he 
lost conclusion in question may have been relatively 
more original than the canonical and extra-canonical 
accounts which have come dow n to us ; but we cannot 
safely venture to regard it as having been alisolutely the 
first. 


If now it has been made out that the extra-canonical 


accounts contain nothing of any consequence which 

I A , 1 r beyond the canonical — e.xcept 

10. 1 Cor. i 0 i-ii , V .u • * c • * 1 

in itself (ultimately) the existence of an interval 

roTmidprid between the 

resurrection of Jesus and his first 
appearance (§ 5 c) — and that the canonical gospels 
are at irreconcilable variance with each other, we have 
finally to turn to the narrative of Paul. It has fared 
badly. Reimarus and Lessing completely ignored it. 
'I'he entire bod}’ of conservative theology denies it any 
decisive importance, and the most advanced critical 
theology in rejecting all the Pauline epistles of course 
rejects this also. It is very striking to observe, how- 
ever, how slight are the objections that can be brought 
against it. Let us take, in the first place, those which 
are urged against the account in itself considered. 


(rt) Steck {Galater-br.^ 1888, pp. 180-191) finds at the very 
outset that the word ‘m.ake known' (yt’wpi'^u) : i Cor. 15 1) 
shows the writer to have been aware that he was making a 
statement which, at the time of his making it (according to 
Sleek, in the 2nd cent.), was new. The answer is simple \ a 
writer can .surely quite easily say of a thing alre.ady known 
‘ I make known unto you,’ if he wishes to call attention to it as 
something very weighty, or desires gently to reproach or rebuke 
his re.adcrs for not h.aving kept it in mind. The remark holds 
good here as well as in 12 3 Gal. 1 11. 

(/5) According to 15 ii what precedes is given out alike by 
Paul and hy the original apostles. Steck holds it to he 
artificially composed to suit such a purpose ; the twelve would 
represent the narrower circle of disciples de.stined for the 
mission to the Jews ; the 500 that wider circle, hinted at in 
Lk. 10 1, for the mission to the Gentiles. In this case, however, 
we are constrained lo ask why the author, who according to 
Steck had full scope for his fancy, should have chosen the 
number 500, not 70? And why docs he cite James (Mirely a 
Jewish Christian !) after, not before, the alleged representatives 
of the Gentile mission, and afterwards, over and above, ‘all the 
apostles,’ whom no one can assert to have belonged distinctly 
to the Jewish-Christian or to the Genlile-Christian circle? 

(r) W hether the original apostles included in their preaching 
also this, that Jesus had appeared to Paul, may he regarded as 
quesiionahle in view of their strained relations with Paul. At 
an e.arlier dale, however, when the churches of Juclfea glorified 
God in l*aul ((’.al. 1 23/!) they certainly proclaimed it, since the 
conversion of this most zealous opponent of Christianity cannot 
but have seemed to them to he the greatest triumph of the new 
religion. Accordingly, Paul might very well assume that they 
were still doing so. Vet it must not by any means be positively 
affirmed that he .says so; for from i Cor. 156 onwards the 
verbs no longer depend, as in zi>. 3-5, on ‘how that’ (on); the 
sentences are all independent propositions. Otherwise we 
should be compelled to go .so far as to say that Paul describes 
the contents of z'. 8 also — that is, the appearance of Jesus to 


himself— as something which according to v. 3 he has received 
(rrapcAa/Soi/). Steck does not shrink from drawing this infer- 
ence. In doing so, however, he does the wTiter an injustice. 
For when the writer wrote v, 3, his intention was to .set forth 
what he had received ; but he was surely not thereby precluded 
from adding something of the same kind with regard to himself, 
of which the readers would be able to see for themselves that he 
had nut ‘ received ’ it. In like manner also he must not be 
debarred from saying in v, 1 1 , by way of resvm^, that he and 
the original apostles preach in the manner stated in the pre- 
ceding context, although certainly t'. 9yC, perhaps also v. 8 , 
do not form part of the preaching of the original apostles. 

(//) \'an Manen 3, 18^, pp. 67-71) finds 15i.ii out 

of agreement with w. 12-58 ; for in the former passage the hope 
of a future resurrection of the l>ody is made to depend upon the 
fact of the rcfurrcction of Jesus, whilst in the latter it is held 
upon quite diflTercnt grounds into which this fact does not enter. 
It must be noted, however, that if a thing rests upon more 
grounds than one, it is quite fitting that these should l)e set 
forth separately. Besides, in point of fact, the resurrection of 
Jesus is returned to in zf. 20 as hanng a bearing upon the 
argument. 

(i') .Another point made by Van Manen is that ‘ was seen ’ 
(lu^fhj) is repeated int^. 6, but not in z/, sb. That, however, really 
proves nothing against either the genuineness or the unity of 
the section. The addition in 7 >. 6 ‘of whom the greater part 
remain until now, btit .some are fallen asleep ’is found by Van 
Manen too copious in style after the curt expressions in i’Z\ 3-5 ; 
and, moreover, he considers it to be brought in too late, since, if 
such an observation were to be made with reference to the 500, 
it ought also to have been mentioned with regard to the 12, 
whether they were .still alive or not. But here again if may be 
replied that the Corinthians either knew or could have informed 
themselves as to the twelve, whilst the case was different with 
the 500. As for ‘all the apostles’ (toi? otTroaToAois iracriv) in 
z\ 7, lo which Van Manen takes particular exception on the 
ground that they are identical with the ‘ Peter and the twelve’ 
in 7 ’. 5, our reply must simply be th.T.1 this is not the case ; see 
Mimstkv, g 17. 

(/) Paul’s designation of himself (15 9) as the least of the 
apostles, is reg.ardcd by Van Manen as not in agreement with 
his claim to apostolic rank and authority (1 1 4 16 9 lyCll 16). Vet 
a solution of the apparent contradiction can be found in 15 10 : 
‘not I, but the grace of God.’ Besides, the slight against Paul 
would be unintelligible on the part of an admirer of his in the 
.second centur}''; it is intelligible only in the mouth of Paul 
himself, who elsewhere also shows himself as ready to humble 
him.self in the sight of God as he is disinclined to do so before 
men. 

(^) A further argument of Van Manen (p. 126) is that in 
15 8-10 the life of the apostle is looked back upon as already 
completed. Vet Paul might also look back upon his life so far 
as completed and say quite fairly, as he does say : ‘ I laboured 
more abundantly than they all.' 

(/%) In particular, no difficulty ought to be caused by 
the words : ‘ last of all he appeared to me also.’ Paul 
could quite well have been aware that since the appear- 
ance of Jesus made to himself, no other had been 
reported. But of those which he himself, according 
to 2 Cor. 12 1-4 46, afterwards lived to experience, none 
approached to that of Damascus in fundamental import- 
ance ; thus he had all the more occasion to close his 
series with it, because his first vision of the risen Jesus 
may itself have occutred a considerable time after the 
other appearances (§ 36 [/]), and importance attached 
to the number of distinct persons who had seen visions, 
rather than to the number of visions such persons 
had had. 

For the rest, Brandt (414 /".) gives up as un-Pauline only one 
e.'qDre.ssion : ‘a.s unto the one born out of due season’ (axTirepel 
Tw €<Tpu)fjLaTi), which he considers to have been borrowed by a 
glossator from the Valentinian gnosis (cp Straatman, A’rrV. Stttd. 
(fz't'r 1 Cor. , vol. 2, Groningen, 1865, pp. 196-204). Vet no stringent 
necessity for this is apparent. It is true that the expression 
(eKTptofxa) does not literally fit Paul, for it denotes an early birth, 
whereas he could more appropriately have been called a late 
birth. There is some difficulty, therefore, in supposing that 
Paul himself can have actually chosen this expression. To 
meet this difficulty we may perhaps .suppose that Paul is taking 
up a phrase which had been used against him by way of 
reproach, because after all it h.as .some applicability to his case. 
This theory would also best explain the definite article (before 
eKTpuifjiaTt), which is reproduced neither in AV nor in RV (‘one 
born ’). 

That 1 Cor. is dependent on the Gospels has 

been pronounced impossible even by Steck, since it 
11 1 Cor 15i-ii appearances of Jesus which 

older than found there. It is only the 

earlier date of i Cor. that Steck dis- 

the Gospels, 

[a) Steck regards it as certainly historical that the 
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first news of the resurrection of Jesus was brought by 
the women. Tn the omission of this point from i Cor. 
he finds an artificial touch ; the more naive representa- 
tion is that of the Gospels. 

Even if it be granted for the moment that the narrative about 
the women at the sepulchre is historical, the attitude of con- 
servative theology itself shows that the priority of the gospels 
by no means follows, for that ^ theology attributes to the 
historical Paul, who wrote his epistles before the gospels were 
composed, a deliberate silence about the women. If, however, 
the genuineness of the Pauline epistles cannot be effectively 
disputed from this point of view, the question whether Paul did 
not wish to say anything about the women, or whether he did 
not know about them, remains quite open (cp g 15). 

[b] Steck conjectures further that matters in which 
I Cor. partially agrees with the Gospels, had been 
drawn by both from a common source. I'hus the 
appearance to the 500 is perhaps a modification of the 
original account of what happened at Pentecost. The 
two accounts are, however, totally different. Stcck 
resorts to his conjecture, only because he finds the 
application of the vision -hypothesis to the case of 
500 men at once too difficult. As to this see, however, 

§ 36^. 

{c) The appearance to James in i Cor. is considered 
by Stcck to be derived from the source of the Gospel 
to the Hebrews, or from that Gospel itself. Here, 
however, the question arises : WTich is the more 
original ? The bare statement ‘ he appeared to James,' 
or the incredible fable discussed above (§ 4a, b)? In 
fact the question comes up in a still more general form : 
W'hich is the more original — the bare narrative of ]\aul 
as a whole, or that of the Gospels? In itself considered, 
a narrative so brief as that given in i Cor. 15 could, 
doubtless, be regarded as a later excerpt, as we have 
shown to be the case with Mk. 16 9-20 {§ 8b, c). But 
the distinction in the Mk. appendix is just this, that the 
excerpt is characterised, not by its bareness, but by its 
embodying the most legendary features. Its freedom 
from such features will always speak in favour of the 
priority of i Cor. 15 , so long as the spuriousness of the 
entire epistle remains unproven. As to this last cp 
Galatia.nS, §§ 1-9. Indeed, were one compelled to 
give up the genuineness of the epistle as a whole, it 
would still be necessary to affirm with Brandt (415) 
that the high antiquity of 15 i-ii (before the Gospels 
had arisen) stands fast quite apart from the question of 
its belonging to i Cor. Nor is the question why the 
Gospels, if they are later, have passed over so much 
that is given in i Cor. 15 unanswerable (see § 23 ^). 

If we may venture to assume the priority of the 
Pauline account to that of the Gospels, the main 
^ - . question will be whether or no Paul 

omitted any accounts of the resurrec- 
01 1 Oor. i-ii. which were known to 

him. Did we not possess the Gospels, the idea that he 
has done so would never have occurred to any one. 
For Paul nothing less than the truth of Christianity 
rested upon the actuality of the resurrection of Jesus 
(i Cor. 1014/. 17-19). Paul himself had once found it 
impossible to believe ; he knew, therefore, how strong 
was the inclination to disbelief. All the more carefully, 
therefore, must he have sought to inform himself of 
everything that could be said in its support. During 
his fifteen days’ visit to Peter and James (Gal. 1 18/ ), 
he had the best opportunity to perfect his knowledge on 
the subject in the most authentic manner. In Corinth 
the future resurrection and, along with it, as a logical 
consequence according to the argument of Paul ( i Cor. 
15 i 2 i 6 ), also the resurrection of Jesus was disputed, and 
the entire basis of the Christian church called in 
question. In 15 12-58 Paul presents every possible 
argument wherewith to confute the deniers of the resur- 
rection ; is it in these circumstances conceivable that he 
could have passed over any proofs of the resurrection of 
Jesus, whilst yet holding that resurrection to be the 
first and most important fact wherewith to silence his 
opponents ? But indeed his very manner of expressing 
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himself excludes this in the most decisive manner. By 
his careful enumeration with ‘ then . . . next . . . 
ne.xt . . . then . . . lastly’ (elra . . . ^Treira , . . 
^ireLTa . . . etra . . . ^o’xctTo*' ; 155 - 8 ) he guarantees 
not only chronological order but also completeness. 

The only point which one can venture along with 
Brandt (415) to leave open, is whether Paul here is only 
1 Cor 15 • ^ fixed number of appearances 

, ‘ which* according to 15 n he was in the 

num er 0 ^abit of bringing forward everywhere, in 
appearances, j^gr^ement with the original apostles, in 
his preaching of the resurrection of Jesus. 

Now it is not inconceivable that from such an enumeration 
this or that appearance to inconspicuous persons, which seemed 
not to be attested with ab.solute certainty, or not to be of 
sufficient importance, may have been e.xcluded, just as we find 
that of those received by Paul himself, only the first is related 
(§ 10 h). This concession, however, in no way alters the signific- 
ance for Gospel criticism of the Pauline account ; for to this 
category of accounts which Paul might conceivably in certain 
circumstances very well have omitted, that to the two disciples 
at Emmaus — a singularly characteristic narrative — assuredly 
does not belong ; and still less do the other gospel narratives 
which all of them speak of appearances of Jesus to the most 
prominent persons known to ancient Christianity, and in circum- 
stances of the most significant kind. 


It is not to be denied that Paul only enumerates the 
appearances of Jesus ; he does not describe them. It 
14 1 r 1^* therefore be illegitimate to argue 
‘ from his silence that he rejects or knows 
Jesus ea mg special circumstances 

, ° which may have been connected with 
touc e . appearance. Still, it does 

not by any means follow that we arc at liberty to regard 
such important facts as that Jesus ate, or permitted 
himself to be touched, as matters which Paul knew but 
passed over. They are of such fundamental import- 
ance, and go so far beyond the mere fact of his having 
been seen, that Paul, had he known them, could not 
but have mentioned them, unless he deliberately chose 
to let slip the most important proofs for his contention. 

It is a great mistake to reply that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaien and been touched, but passed over both as being incon- 
sistent with his doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God (i Cor. 15 50). When this is said, it is rightly 
presuppo.sed indeed that Paul regarded the risen Christ as 
being already exalted to heaven (cp § 16 1’)- This doctrine, 
however, is one which Paul first elaborated for himself as a 
Christian ; as a Jew he knew no other conception of the resur- 
rection than that which thought of all forms of life in the future 
world as exactly reproducing those of the present (cp § 17 f). 
If, accordingly, he had heard from eyewitnesses that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, this would have fitted in most ex- 
cellently with the idea of the resurrection which he entertained 
at the time of his conversion, and he would have had no 
occasion to construct another in an opposite sense. 1 Cor. 15 50 
accordingly does not prove that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, but was silent because he did not like 
to think this true ; it shows, on the contrary, that he had never 
heard anything of the kind. 


That Paul knew of the empty sepulchre, also, can be 
maintained only in conjunction with the assumption 
^ _ _ that for particular reasons he kept 

J , silence regarding it.’ 

and the empty perverse of all would it be 

sepulchre. reasons in i Cor. 1 - 1 34. 


Even on the assumption that z/t'. 33/'-35 are genuine 
(which, in view of the inconsistency with 115 13 and the 
introduction of 1434 /I after I440 in DEFG, etc. , is very 
questionable) the words are directed only against the 
intervention of women in the meeting of the congre- 
gation and merely on grounds of decorum ; by no 
means against the testimony of women as to a matter 


1 It is quite illegitimate to find a testimony to the empty 
sepulchre in Paul’s ‘ that he hath been raised ’ (on eypyeprai : 
I Cor. 15 4) on the special ground that he connects the ‘ that he 
was seen ’ (on by means of ‘ and ’ (/caij and thereby seems 

to indicate that he knows of an independent evidence of the 
resurrection of Jesus apart from the fact of his having been seen. 
If he really knew of any such evidence it was his interest to 
mention it. If, however, the only evidence he had was the fact 
that Jesus had been seen he still was undp necessity, from his 
own point of view, to regard the being raised up as a .separate 
fact. He would have said less than he believed himself entitled 
to say had he omitted this. 
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of fact, least of all a fact of such importance and one 
with regard to which they alone were in a position to 
give evidence. 

(d) Not less wide of the mark is the other c.xplanalion 
of Paul’s silence upon the empty sepulchre, that the 
idea of a reauimation of the dead body did not fit in 
with his theology. If it were indeed the fiict that his 
theology was opposed to this, it is nevertheless true 
that this theology of his came into being only after his 
conversion to Christianity. When he first came to 
know of Jesus as risen he was still a Jew and therefore 
conceived of resurrection at all in no other way than 
as reanimation of the body {§ 17^). Since, as soon as 
he had become a believer, he certainly held what had 
been imparted to him about Jesus to be a divine 
arrangement, he had no occasion whatever to alter his 
conception. Thus nothing then prevented him from 
believing that the grave was found empty — on the sup- 
position that this was reported to him. And even in 
the wording of i Cor. there was no hindraticc to his so 
believing. 

That Jesus was buried and that *he has been raised’ (i Cor. 
15 4) cannot be affirmed by any one who has not the reanimation 
of the body in mind. It is correct to .say that Paul has aban- 
doned the Jewish conception in so far as he figures to himself the 
body of Jesu.s as being like the dead at the Last Day, who ‘ shall 
be raised incorruptible,’ and like the bodies of those who shall 
then be alive and who ‘shall be changed ' (i Cor. 15 42-52). The 
risen Jesus therefore wa;> incapable of eating or of being touched 
(see §i5 14, 17^)', on the other hand, if he was to rise from the 
dead his body must needs come forth from the grave, otherwise 
the idea of resurrection would be abandoned. ’I'his is the case 
in 2 Cor. 5 i-8, .according to which every individual immediately 
on his death passes into a state of glory with Christ ; but it is 
not yet so in i Cor. 

(f) Relatively the most reasonable suggestion is that 
Paul is silent regarding the empty sepulchre (though 
acquainted with the fact) because he fears that an 
appeal to the testimony of women will produce an 
unfavourable impression. This, however, is to mis- 
judge Paul. If he knew and believed what was repoi ted 
about the empty grave he must of course have regarded 
the participation of the women as a divine appointment ; 
and Just as he refused to be ashamed of the gospel 
although aware that in so many quarters it was regarded 
as mere foolishne.ss (Rom. 1 16 iCor. I23) so also he 
would have refused to be ashamed of an appointment 
of God whereby women were made the chief witnesses 
to the truth of the resurrection. 


Before proceeding to draw our final conclusions, 
however, from i Cor. 15, it will be convenient that we 

16. Ascension. .nccouuts of the 

ascension. 

(tr) 'Phe view which is found in all books of doctrine 
and which underlies the observance of the ecclesiastical 
feast of the ascension, that Jesus was taken up into 
heaven forty days after his resurrection, rests solely 
upon Acts I39 (1831 is not so e.xaet), and thus on a 
datum which did not become known to the compiler of 
Acts till late in life. 


We cotijeciure it to have been fir.st made plain to the writer 
of Acts by the consideration that the disciples seemed still to be 
in need of much instruction at the hands of Jesus. The sug- 
gestion that the number forty is not to be taken literally 
becomes all the more natural in proportion to the lateness of 
its appearing. ^Ioses passes forty days on Mount Sinai with 
God when receiving the law (Ex. 34 28) ; according to 4 Esd. 
14233642-49 k^zra spends forty days in dictating afresh the OT 
(which had been lost in the destruction of Jerusalem in 586) and 
seventy books of prophecy, and is thereafter taken up into 
heaven. 1 

{b) In his gospel the author of Acts has a.ssigned the 
ascension to a time late in the evening of the day of the 
resurrection (Lk. 241329333650 /. ). 

Brandt (375-377) thinks Lk. cannot really have intended to 
represent Jesus as having ascended at night and therefore 
supposes the scene w'iih the disciples at Emmaus not to have 
been introduced by the author until after 2436-53 (appearance 
to the disciples, and ascension) had been written. If Brandt 


^ According to the Valentinians and Ophites («/. Iren. i. 1 5 
[32I2S7 [30 14]) Jesus remained on earth for eighteen months 
after his resurrection ; .so also Asc. Isa. 9 16 in the Ethiopic 
te.xt (545 days) ; according to Pistis Sophia, t, eleven years. 


is right we may suppose Lk. thought of the ascension as having 
occurred some hours earlier. The words ‘ and w'as carried up 
into heaven ’ (xal ave^epero ei? tov ovpavoo : v. 51) are wanting, 
it is true, in and some Old Latin MSS. But even if the 
shorter form should be the more original, the words ‘he parted 
from them ' (Siea-rr} arr' avTwv), which all authorities have 
(D ajrecTTTj), would convey the same sense. Without some definite 
departure of Jesus it would be incomprehensible how the 
disciples should have been limited, as w'e read in v. 52 /., to prais- 
ing God in the temple without having further intercourse with 
Jesus. It is highly probable that the words ‘and W’as carried 
up into heaven ’ (xal ave<^epcT0 eU rbv ovpavoo) were struck out 
at a very early period by a reader who wished to remove the 
discrepancy with Acts 13-9.^ 

(c) In any case the dating of the ascension as having 
happened late on the day of the resurrection is con- 
firmed by Barn. 159: ‘We keep holy the eighth day 
{i.e., Sunday) ... in which also Jesus rose from the 
dead and, after appearing, went up to heaven’ {Ayo/iev 
T7)v TjfjL^pao T7)o 6yd6r}v . . . iv 7 / Kal b '\t}<tovs dv^a-Trj 
iK v€Kp(x)V Kal (pavepojOels dv^^r) ets ovpavobs), as also by 
Mk. I69-20, where the order of the events in Lk. clearly 
lies at the foundation ; in all probability also by Jn. 
20 1722, according to which oil the morning of the resur- 
rection Jesus is not yet ascended and in the evening 
already imparts the Holy Spirit to the disciples. 

According 10 7 39 the Holy Spirit first comes into being after 
Jesus has been glorified, in other words after his exaltation to 
heaven where he is encompassed by glory (66^a). That Jesus 
does not suffer himself to be touched in 20 17 is not formally 
contradicted by what is said of the evening of the same day 
(in 20 20 he only shows the disciples his wounds) ; the con- 
tradiction does not emerge till eight days afterwards (20 27). 
On the other hand It perfectly fits in with the theory of 7 39 
that the Holy Spirit is called (EV’) another comforter (aAAo? 
TrapaxArjTo? 14 i6) who cannoi come until after Jesus has gone 
away (Jesus must thus be thought of as the first Trapd/cArjTO? and 
in point of fact is called TraodxATjTOy in i Jn. 2 i, although there 
he is thought of as exalted) and that Jesus will send him forth 
from the father, that is, from heaven (15 26); cp further 16 7. 

{d) The Fourth Gospel is distinguished from Lk. , 
Barn,, and Mk. 1 69-20 by this, that it represents Jesus as 
still continuing to appear on earth after he has ascended. 

When Je.sus foretells his coming again in Jn.l4 i8 it is clear 
from the connection with r'?'. 16 /. that he means the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, with whom, in fact, according to 7 39, 2 Cor. 
817 he is identical. On the other hand, the manner in which 
the same thought is expressed in 16 16 19 (‘ a little while . . . and 
ye shall see me') speaks strongly for the view that the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus are intended ; so also perhaps in 14 19 21, 
whilst 14 28 16 22 admit both interpretations and perhaps ought 
to receive both. 

{e) The original conception of the ascension has been 
preserved in this, that the appearances of the risen 
Jesus occur after he has been received up into heaven ; 
resurrection and ascension are a single act, Jesus is 
taken up directly from the grave, or from the under- 
world, into heaven. Any direct proof for this, it is true, 
can hardly be adduced apart from the Gospel of Peter 
(above, § 5 <:^) ; the proof lies in the silence of the NT 
writers as to a special act of ascension. In particular, 
it ought (if known) to have been definitely mentioned 
in I Cor. 154-8, since, in point of fact, according to 
Lk. , the appearances to Peter and the apostles, etc. 
were made before the ascension, whilst those to Paul on 
the other hand undoubtedly occurred after that event ; 
and yet Paul uses with reference to them all the same 
word ‘ was seen ’ on which see below, § 1742). 

1 On the apologetic side there is often an inclination to make 
use of the_ well-known fact that the ancients were in the habit 
of employing for their literary work ready-made papyrus rolls 
of a fixed length, within the limits of which they were wont to 
confine themselves. It is suggested that Lk., through failure 
of his space, may have found himself compelled to report the 
ascension .so very briefly and inexactly, that it was possible for 
the impression to arise that he meant to a.ssign it to the 
resurrection day, whereas in reality he meant to place it forty 
days later, and already had the intention of setting this forth 
more precisely in his later work. It may suffice, in answer to 
this,_ to say that Lk. must have perceived that the paper was 
coming to an end long before the last moment, and cannot have 
been forced, by any such discovery, into giving an account of 
the events which was not in accordance with his knowledge. 

2 The descent into the underworld is originally merely 
another expression for his death and burial. Whether a preach- 
ing of Jesus in the underworld is connected with this (so 
Ministry, § 26) is for our present purpose indifferent. 
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So, also, Rom. 8 34, Eph. 1 20 (and with reference to the 
followers of Jesus Eph. 2 5/) place the sitting at the right hand 
of God immediately after the resurrection, Heb. 1 3 10 12 12 2 
immediately after the death of Jesus; Eph. 49^^ places over , 
against the descent (KaTa^ijvai) into Hades only the ascent 
(^ava^rjvai) that raises Jesus above all heavens. So also the j 
* who brought up ’ (avayayuiv) of Het). 13 20 means direct 
translation from Hades to Heaven if at least by cV aifiaTi we 
are to understand ‘with blood,’ which according to 4 14 620 82 
9 12 Jesus must offer in the heavenly sanctuary, i Pet. 3 19 22 
too, and indeed also Acts 2 32-35 Rev. 1 18, admit this sense | 
without violence, and equally little is the reader compelled by 
the expression ‘goes before you into Galilee ’ (Trpoayei v/aa? cl? 
TTji' roAiAatai/), Mk. 16 7 = Mt. 28 7, to assume that Jesus made 
the journey from the sepulchre to Galilee by way of earth ; the 
purpose of the expression is simply to convey that Jesus expects 
his disciples in Galilee in order that he may appear to them 
there, and this he can very well have done from heaven. For 
^It. this interpretation is directly indicated by the writer’s 
closing his book without any ascension ; he must have thought 
of it as inseparably connected with the resurrection. Another , 
consideration pointing in the same direction rests on the fact 
that in 28 18 Jesus is already able to say that all authority has 
been given him in heaven and on earth. As regards Mk. we can 
say nothing positive with reference to this point ; there is, how- 
ever, not the least probability that his lost conclusion differed 
from Mt. in this respect. In Clem. Rom., Hermas, Polycarp, 
Ignatius we still find no mention of an ascension, nor yet is it 
spoken of in the Z)tWac/te (this last, it ought to be added, indeed, 
does not even mention the resurrection). Justin, Irenmus, and 
Tertullian continue to regard both events as two parts of one 
act (see Von Schubert, Comp, dcs pseudopetrin. Evangelien- 
/rag}>ientSy 1893, 136-138): the Apology of Aristides (Syriac in 
Robinson, Texts and Studies^ i. 1 4 /. t Greek, ibid. 1 10 /. 20 /. 
[chap. 15], German in Raabe, T’f/ ix. 1 3, § 2, end) says similarly 
that after three days he rose again and was taken up into 
heaven. ^ 

II. — Determination of Outward Facts. 


17, Real 
nature of the 


The original conception of the ascension as set forth 
in the preceding section will supply us directly with 
some guidance when we proceed to 
the task of disentangling the real 
historical facts regarding the resurrec- 
appearances. from the multitude of the accounts 
which have come down to us. 

[a] As we do so we must in the first instance take 
Paul’s account as our guide. That account is fitted to 
throw light upon the nature of the appearances made 
not only to Paul himself but also to others, for he would 
not have employed the same word ' was seen ’ {C!}(pOT]) if 
anything had been known to him by which the appear- 
ance made to himself was distinguished from those 
which others had received. 

{b) Appearances of the risen Jesus did actually occur ; 
that is to say, the followers of Jesus really had the im- 
pression of having seen him. The historian who will 
have it that the alleged appearances are due merely to 
legend or to invention must deny not only the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline Epistles but also the historicity of 
Jesus altogether. The great difference between the 
attestation of the nativity narratives and that of those 
of the resurrection lies in the fact that the earliest accounts 
of the resurrection arose simultaneously with the occur- 
rences to which they relate. 

{c) The idea held regarding the occurrences was that 
Jesus made his appearances from heaven (§16, e). He 
thus had the nature of a heavenly being. Broadly 
speaking, the angels were the most familiar type of this 
order of being — the angels who can show themselves 
anywhere and again disappear. 

{d) It was thought, as matter of course, that after 
each appearance Jesus returned into heaven. So 
regarded, each appearance ended with an ascension. 


1 The order in i Tim. 3 16 where ‘was received up in glory* 
(ave\r]<^dri ^o^tj) comes after ‘was preached to the nations, 
was believed on in the world ’ (exrjpvxOrf edyecriy, emaTevdy} ex' 
KocT/uiio), accords with no known or conceivable position of the 
ascension. May we hazard the conjecture that the author 
perhaps placed it at the close of his enumeration simply in 
order to close with a concrete fact rather than a somewhat 
vague and indeterminate proposition, and so make a better 
ending for his poetical piece, and that in doing so he followed 
perhaps some such train of ideas as that in Mk. 16 15/! 19, only 
giving it a somewhat different turn : the command of Jesus that 
his disciples should preach him and believe in him was fulfilled 
and he was raised up to heaven? 


Precisely for this reason, however, it is not permissible 
to suppose that any single ascension once and for all 
was ever observed ; on such a supposition Jesus would 
still have remained a denizen of earth after the appear- 
ances preceding the final one. 

(e) That the risen Jesus ate or was touched was never 
observed. Not only does Paul say nothing of any 
such occurrence ; the thing would also be contrary to 
the nature of a being appearing from heaven. Flesh 
and bones, which are attributed to Jesus in Lk. 2439, 
assuredly he had not ; he really made his appearances, 
although it is expressly denied in the verse just cited, 
as spirit (Tri^eD/xa) in the sense in which the angels are 
spirits {TTPebfiaTa : Heb. 1 14). On this point the Jewish 
Christians most certainly agreed with I^aul (§ 15^) so 
far as the person of Jesus was concerned. 

It is indeed the case that in Jewish-Christian circles there was 
current a conception of a resurrection wilh a new earthly body, 
in accordance with which Jesus was taken to be the risen Baptist, 
or Elijah (Mk. 614-16). This, however, was not the only con- 
ception by which Christians were influenced. On the contrary, 
from Jesus himself they had received the idea that in the resurrec- 
tion men shall be as the angels of God (Mk. I225 and li). And if 
there was any case in which more than in another they had 
occasion to apply this exalted conception, it would be in that of 
the body of their risen Lord. They knew indeed his prediction 
that one day he would come again on the clouds of heaven 
(Gospels, § 145 ly*]). For them also, as for Paul (i Cor. 1620), 
Jesus was the first-fruits of them that sleep ; with his resurrection, 
accordingly, a new era began. Not only so ; it is extremely 
probable that the ‘ similitudes ’ of the Book of Enoch (chaps. 
37-71 ; cp Apocalyptic, § 30) are pre-Christian : and there an 
existence in heaven is attrjbuted to the Messiah and Dan. 7 13 
explained as referring to him.l The original apostles may very 
well have had knowledge of this, even without having ever read 
the book. There is, therefore, not the slightest difficulty in 
attributing to them the conception of the resurrection body of 
Jesus which Paul himself had and imputed to them. It is only 
with regard to the future resurrection of all mankind that Paul 
parts company with them, in so far as he thinks of the resurrec- 
tion body of believers as being as heavenly and free from flesh 
and blood as was the resurrection body of Jesus (i Cor. 1644-53), 
a consequence drawn neither by the Jewish Christians nor yet 
by the later Gentile Christians who taught the resurrection of 
the flesh (symbolum Romamtmy see ^Ministry, § 27, n., and, 
later, symbolum apostolicum ; Hermas, Sim. v. 7 2 ; Justin, Dial. 
80, end : 2 Clem. Rom. 9 I I45, etc., and already i Clem. 26 3). 
That the Pharisaic, and accordingly also the primitive Christian, 
expectation looked for a reanimation of the body appears in such 
passages as 2 Macc. 7 \o/. I446 Mt.27 52 Acts23i Rev. 2O13. 
Josephus also states this correctly in Ant. xviii. 1 3, § 14, BJ yix. 
^ 5> § 374 J if is only in BJ ii. 8 14, § 163, that by the expression 
‘ remove into another body’ (/aera/SoiVeip ei? erepop crupia) he has 
Hellenised the conception and thereby misled his readers. 

(/) On the other hand, it is fully to be believed that 
men had the impression that they saw in full reality 
(below, § 34 b, c, d) the wounds which Jesus had received 
on the cross, or perhaps even perceived that he showed 
them. The form which men beheld must of course show 
the most complete resemblance to that which Jesus bore 
upon earth, and to this, after the crucifixion, the wounds 
(not, however, the wound in the side, the spear-thrust 
being unhistorical, see John, Son of Zebedee, § 23 d) 
necessarily belonged. As the form of the risen Jesus 
at the same time appeared in heavenly splendour and 
created the certainty that Jesus had vanquished death 
and laid aside everything that was earthly, there remains 
a possibility that in the case of many to whom he appeared 
attention was not fi.xed upon his wounds. It is particu- 
larly easy to suppose this in the case of Paul. 

(^) From the nature of the appearances as described, 
it is further quite possible that they occurred even when 
the witnesses found themselves, as in Jn 20 19 26, shut 
in with closed doors, or that, as we read in Mk. 16 14 19, 
Jesus was taken up into heaven direct from the apart- 
ment. Even if one entertains doubts as to whether the 
authors cited had enough certain information to enable 
them to say that this actually was so in the cases which 
they give, it still has to be acknowledged that the state- 
ment is not inconsistent with the nature of the appear- 
ances. 

On the other hand, there is to be drawn from the 

1 Muirbead, Times of C/trist (iSgS), pp. 140-150; Schmiedel, 
Prot. Monatshe/te^ 1898, pp. 255-257; 1901, p. 339JZ 
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various accounts one deduction which goes very deep : 

no words were heard from the risen 
Jesus. At first sight the hearing of 
words might appear not to be excluded 
by the simple ' was seen ' of Paul. It is to be 

noted, however, that where Paul siieaks of having 
received messages from lieaven, he expressly specifies 


18 . No words 
heard. 


•revelations’ (dTTOxaXe^ets) as well as ' visions’ (oTrratrtat : 
2 Cor. I'J 1-4), and where the distinction is employed it 
is clear that spoken words come under the former not 
the latter category. 

{fi) As against this, appeal will doubtless be made to 
the reports in Acts as to the appearances of Jesus to 
Paul on the journey to Damascus. .Vot successfully, 
however ; they contradict one another so violently 
(see Acts, § 2) that it is difficult to imagine how it 
could ever have been possible for an author to take them 
up into his book in their present forms, not to speak of 
the impossibility of accepting them in points where they 
are unsupported by the epistles of Paul. In these 
epistles, there is not the slightest eountenanee for the 
belief that Paul heard words, although he had the 


strongest motives for referring to them had he been 
in a position to do so. It is on the a|)pearanee on the 
journey to Damascus that he bases his claim to have 
been called to the apostolate by Jesus himself. The 
claim was hotly denied by his ojiponents : it was to his 
interest, therefore, to bring forward everything that could 
validly be adduced in its support. In pressing it (t Cor. 
9 1, ‘Am I not an apostle?') he assuredly w’ould not 
have stopped short at the question, ‘ Have 1 not seen 
Jesus our Lord?’ had he been in a position to goon 
and ask, ‘ Has he not himself named me his apostle?’ 
with such w'ords engraven on his memory as those we 
read in .Acts 96 2 ‘ 2 io or (above all) 2 fi 16-18. The 
analogy of the angelic appearances cited above (§ 17 c) 
thus no longer holds good. W'ords are heard from 
angels ; no words were heard from Jesus. 

(r) W'hat holds good of the appearance to Paul is true 
also (see § 17 ^r) of the others of which we read. If, too, 
we apply a searching examination to the w'ords which 
have been reported, it is yireeisely the most characteristic 
of them that we shall find ourselves most irresistibly con- 
strained to abandon. 'The request for food and the 
invitation to touch the wounds of the crucified Jesus 
(Lk. *213941 Jn. 2O27) are, as we have seen in § lye, 
inatimissible. .So also, as has been seen in § 16^, the 
saying, I am not yet ascended unto the k’ather (20 17). 
The power to forgive sins or to declare them un forgiven 
( 20 23) belongs to Cod alone, and cannot be handed 
over by Jesus to his disciples (see Ministry, § 4). 'rhe 
doctrine that the passion of Jesus was necessary in virtue 
of a divine appointment is invariably brought forward 
by Paul as the gospel that had been made manifest to 
himself alone and must be laboriously maintained in the 
face of its gainsayers ; how triumphantly would he not 
have been able to meet them had he only heard the least 
suggestion that the men of the primitive church had 
heard the same doctrine from the mouth of Jesus himself 
in the manner recorded in Lk. 2425-27 44- 4 '^ 1 Once 
more, how could the original apostles have been able to 
call themselves disciples of Jesus if, after having l^ieen 
sent out by him as missionaries to the Gentiles (Lk. 
2247/. Mk. Ifii 6 and the canonical text of Mt. 2819), 
they actually made it a stipulation at the council of 
Jerusalem (Gal. 29) that their activity was to be confined 
within the limits of Israel ? As for the text of Mt. 2819 
on baptism and the trinitarian formula, see Ministry, 
§ S^*, cp //idd. Journ., Oct. 1902, pp. 102-108 ; and 
on Jn. 21 15-22 see above, ^ gr. 

_ ... An equally important point is that 

19. Lralliee appearances haiipened in 

^ Galilee. The most convincing reasons 
the nrst conclusion have already been 

appearances, gu^j^iarised under Gosrkls (§ 138 <r). 
(a) In addition to what is said there special emphasis 
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may be laid on the fact that there is no gospel in which 
appearances to men (not women) arc reported as having 
, been made both in Galilee and in Jerusalem ; for Jn. 21 
' is an appendix by another hand. 

Ii is only Mt. that, besides the appearance to the disciples in 
Galilee, knows of that made to the women on the return from 
the sepulchre (28 97C); this, however, will he regarded by very 
many as unhistorical, being absent from Mk. (which neverthe- 
less IS in this .section so closely followed by Mt.) and containing 
nothing more than a repetition of the injunction already given 
hy the angel to the women, to bid the disciples repair to Galilee. 

I In any case the appearance comes from a separate source. If 
we leave .Ml. 28 9^^ out of account it becomes perfectly clear that 
I no one gospel from the first reported appearances of the risen 
! Jesus in Galilee as well as in Jerusalem. The gospels in fact 
fall exactly into two classes : Mk., Ml. and the Gospel of Peter 
are for Galilee; Lk., In., and Mk. 16 9-20 for Jerusalem, and 
the Gospel of the Hebrews also does not indicate in any way 
that it looks for James and Peter and Peter’s companions else- 
where than in the place where it finds the servant of the high 
priest (see above, § 4 ^), viz., in Jerusalem. It Js only after- 

wards that the writer of Jn. 21 sees fit to change this ‘either, or' 
into a ‘both, and' ; so also .Ml., but without admitting an appear- 
ance to any male disciples in Jerusalem. 

If, however, Galilee and Jerusalem w'ere at first 
mutually e.xelusive, both cannot rest upon equally valid 
tradition ; there must have been some reason w’hy the 
one locality was changed for the other. 

{d) Such a reason for transferring the appiearanees 
from Galilee to Jerusalem has been indicated in Gospels 
(§ 138 a). Its force becomes all the greater when it is 
reali.sed how small has been the success of even the most 
distinguished critics in attempting to make out the 
opposite. 

.All that Loofs (see below, § 39) has to say is (p. 25), ‘ Those 
narrators who represent the whole life of Jesus, with the ex- 
ception of the last eight days, as having been passed in Galilee, 
may have transferred to Galilee also the appearances of the risen 
Jesus, with regard to which they were very defectively informed ; 
they maj' have done so all the more easily because the first 
Iversons of whom they had occasion to speak in connection with 
the resurrection were women from Galilee.’ The question at 
once presents itself ; What has the circumstance that they be- 
longed to ( kililee to do with the present matter? They were in 
point of fact in Jerusalem. What is the relevancy of the observa- 
I tion that the activity of Jesus, apart from the last eight days, 
i h.ad been wholly in Galilee? His grave at any rate was in 
Jerusalem, and his disciples were also there, according to the 
I testimony of Sik., Mt., and the (iospel of Peter, at least. That 
' the present writer holds the statement as to the presence of the 
disciples at Jerusalem to be unhistorical does not affect the argu- 
ment ; for the point is that Loofs regards precisely that state- 
ment as historical. It is all the more necessary to ask : How 
docs Diofs know that Mk. and .Ml. were very defectively informed 
with regard to the appearances of the risen Jesus? 

I If this was indeed so, if Mk. and Mt. had to fall back 
on their own powers of conjecture, where else were they 
to look for appearances if not in Jerusalem where the 
grave, the women, and the disciples were? Thus the 
tradition which induced them to place the appearances 
in Galilee must have been one of very great stability. 

P>. M'eLss (to pass over other names), in the interest.s of the 
Jerusalem tradition, doubts the historicity of the statement that 
the women received from the angel^ the injunction to bid the 
disciples proceed to Galilee, especially as this injunction is 
merely a reminiscence of Jesus words in Gethsemane, that after 
he rose from the dead he would go before the disciples to Galilee 
(Aik. 14 28). .So Li’h'ft 2 590 (ET 3 393). On p. 596 (ET 

399 /C), however, Weiss says that that command of the angel to the 
women (to direct the disciples to go to Galilee) is only a reminis- 
cence of the command of the same character which the risen 
Jesus him.self lays upon M.ary Magdalene, according to Ml. 2S9_/C 
(where, according to W'eiss, only the .second Mary is errone- 
ously conjoined with Alary Magdalene rightly mentioned by the 
eye-witness John [20 i /. ii-i8lj. Thus what Weiss holds to be 
an error (the command to hid the disciples go to Galilee) must 
be held (if the Jeru.salem tradition is to be maintained) to have 
got it.self clothed in a very remarkable form : not only as an 
.angelic word (Mt. 2S7 Mk. 16 7) but also as a word of the risen 
Lord himself (Mt. 2Sio), in the account of an appearance that 
is guaranteed by an eye-witness. 

(r) In reality the error lies in quite another direction : 

, in making Jesus appear at the sepulchre to the women, 

I or Mary Magdalene, as the ease may be. On the 
account in Mt. see above (<z). That of Jn. , however, 
is open to just as serious objections, for its chief saying, 

I ' I am not yet ascended unto the Father,’ rests on a 
[ theory of the nature of the Holy Ghost that is peculiar 
I to the Fourth Gospel (§ t6, c). If, however, Jn.’s 
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account can lay no claim to authenticity we may be all 
the surer that it is a transformation of the account of 
Mt. Of its being so there are, moreover, several 
indications. In Jn. , as in Mt. , one of Jesus’ sayings is 
only a repetition of a word of the angels: * \Voman, 
why weepest thou?’ A reminiscence of the fact that 
when the women met Jesus they had in Mt. already 
retired from the sepulchre may perhaps be recognised in 
‘ she turned herself back ' {€aTpd<j> 7 } rd diriiTit)) in Jn. 
20 14. Only one woman appearing at the grave in Jn. 
is perhaps to be explained by the observation that the 
recognition-scene becomes more dramatic when Jesus 
has no need to utter more than a single word : ‘ Mary.’ 
Cp, further, § 25, c. 

{(/) In I Cor. 15 Paul mentions no place. The 
enumeration he gives would not preclude the reader from 
supposing that the various api>earances had occurred 
in quite different places — for example, most of them in 
Galilee, even if that to James were to be thought of as 
having been made in Jerusalem. It is, however, quite 
improbable that James was in Jerusalem again so soon 
(see Ministry, § 21 d), or that he should have ex- 
perienced the appearance of the risen Jesus at so late 
a time that it might nevertheless be supposed that 
James had already removed to Jerusalem (see lielow, 

§36 [/])., 

The sealing and watching of the sepulchre (Mt. 27 62-66 
28411-15) is now very generally given up even by those 

20 . Watch at 

senulehre narratives as a whole. (rt) As 

U^hSL. a'-ady pointed out above (§ .a) in 
Aik. It IS not only, as in Lk. and Jn. , 
absent ; it is absolutely excluded by the women’s 
question : they have no apprehensions about the 
watch, only about the stone. (d) Again, it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that the Jews remembered any 
prophecy of Jesus that he was to rise again in three 
days (Mt. 27 63). According to the Gospels Jesus made 
prophecies of the kind only to the innermost circle of 
his disciples (Mk. 82731 930/. IO32-34 and \\). Indeed 
in Mk. and Lk, not even the women remember the 
prophecy, otherwise they w'ould not have set out to 
anoint the body. (<r) Again, the explanation which the 
high priests and elders suggest, according to Mt. 2813, 
is untenable ; for if the soldiers were asleep at the time 
they could not testify that the disciples stole the body, 
(if) Not less unlikely is the supposition that the Jewish 
authorities actually believed the account of the soldiers 
regarding the fact of the resurrection of Jesus. Surely 
the consequence must have been, as with Paul at a later 
date, their conversion to the faith of Jesus. If, on the 
other hand, they remained unmoved, they must also 
have believed that, however perplexing it might at first 
sight appear, the affair was capable of explanation other- 
wise than by the resurrection of Jesus, and must have 
moved Pilate to institute a strict inquiry into the conduct 
of the soldiers, rather than have sought to bribe the 
soldiers, {e) Above all, the soldiers could not have 
accepted a bribe, least of all if they had nothing better to 
say by way of ostensible defence than that they had fallen 
asleep. For this the penalty was death. According to 
Acts 12 19 we actually find Agrippa I. putting to death the 
soldiers who had allowed Peter to escape from prison, 
and this is conclusive as to the nature of military respon- 
sibilities, even if in point of fact the liberation of l^eter was 
brought about through no fault of his keepers (cp Simon 
Pkter, § 3, e). Roman soldiers knew only too well the 
strictness with which discipline was administered, and 
the promise of the Jewish authorities to obtain immunity 
for them from Pilate, if needful (Mt. 2814), would have 
made no impression on them. (/) The best criticism 
on this whole feature of the narrative is the simple fact 
that the Gospel of Peter, which unquestionably is later 
than Mt. , avoids it altogether and concludes quite differ- 
ently (above, § 5 <?). 

That Jesus w’as buried in a usual w’ay, not — as is con- 
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jectured by Volkmar {Religion Jesu, 77 f. 257-259 [1857], 
Die Evangelien [1870] = J/urrz/j n. 
die Synapse [1876}, 603) on the Ixisis 
of Is. 539 22 16-18 Rev. 118 yi— left un- 
buried, or at most cast into a hole and 
covered with some earth, is established by 1 Cor. ir>4 (cp 
Keim, Gesek. Jesu von Nazara, 8525-527, ET 0271-274). 
But the accounts of the empty sepulchre are none of 
them admissible. As to this the leading points have 
already been summarised in Gospels (§ 138 ^ '’). Some 
further considerations may be added. 

{a) The three points from which we have to start are 
the silence of Paul (as of the entire NT apart from 
the Gospels; see, especially, Acts 2 29-32) — a silence 
which would be wholly inexplicable were the story ttaie 
(§ 15) ; next, the statement in Mk. 108 that the women 
said nothing of their experiences at the sepulchre — a 
statement which has to be understood in the sense that 
Mk. was the first to be in a position to publish the facts ; 
in other words, that the whole story is a ver}' late pro- 
duction ; lastly, if (as we have seen) the first appearances 
of Jesus were in Galilee, the tidings of them must have 
arrived at Jerusalem much too late to allow of examina- 
tion of the sepulchre with any satisfactory results. If a 
body had been found it would have been too far advanced 
in decay to allow’ of identification ; if there were none, 
this could be accounted for very easily w’ilhout postulat- 
ing a resurrection. 

{b) The attempt to explain the evangelical reports 
without assuming a resurrection is, however, the line 
taken by very many theologians also who hold by w hat 
is said as to the empty sepulchre and yet assume no 
miracle. In the first place they postulate a removal of 
the body by persons whose action had no connection 
with the question of a resurrection. 


On account of the approach of the Sabbath (they hold) the 
body had hi any case to be laid in some grave or other, even 
perhaps without leave asked of the owner. It was, therefore, 
necessary that it should be removed afterwards to a mort suit- 
able place ; or the owner himself may have removed it. A 
remini.scence of this is even discovered in Jn. 120 15. Or, if the 
sepulchre belonged to Joseph of Arimatha;a, even he may not 
have desired to have the hody of a stranger permanently occupy- 
ing a place in the sepulchre of lii.s family. On all these asMimj)- 
tions wh.at .strikes one is the promptitude with which the 
transference must have been made. To do .so on the Sabbath 
before sundown was unlawful ; yet very early iie.xt morning the 
transference had already heen efiecled (according to Ml. e\en 
immediately after the sundown which marked the clo.se of the 
Sabbath ; see, however, § 

{c) Others suggest that the enemies of the Christians 
had removed the body of Je.stis in order that it might 
not receive the veneration of his followers. 'I'lie sur- 
prising thing in this would be, not so much that such a 
policy would have given the greatest possible, though 
unintentional, impetus to such veneration, as rather this, 
that such action would presuppose a disposition to 
worship the dead boely for whieh it would be difficult to 
find a precedent among the Jews, for whom an}* contact 
with a corpse meant defilement. 

{d) For a long time the favourite view was that the 
disciples themselves actually had done w'hat, according 
to i\It. 27 64, the Jewish authorities were a])prehensive 
they might do, and, according to 28 13 15, imputed to 
them falsely, namely, that they had stolen the body in 
order that they might afterwards proclaim that Jesus 
had risen. 

Renan (Apblres, 42 pi, ET 69^), without expre.s.dy staling 
this purpose of the disciples, is inclined to attribute a .share in the 
removal of the body to Mary Magdalene (whose predisposition 
to mental malady fLk. 82I be acceniuate.s), because only a 
woman’s hand would have left the clothes in such order as is 
described in Jn. 20 7. I'hat a theft of this kind would have had 
the effect of convincing ^ainsayers of the resurrection of Tesus 
is not very ea.sy to believe. On the other hand, it could in 
certain circumstances have made some impression on followers 
of Jesus. 

The question forces itself, however : M’ho was there 
to set the plan on foot? The disciples w’ere utterly 
cast down ; to all probable seeming, in fact, they W'ere 
not even in Jerusalem at all (Gospels, § 138 <z). The 
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theory thus breaks down at the outset, and it seems 
superfluous to ask whether the disciples would have 
ventured to act in a sense contrary to the ordinance of 
God who had suffered their master to die. 

{e) We mention, lastly, yet another theory, which is 
most clearly a mere refuge of despair — the theory, 
namely, that the earthquake {mentioned only in Mt. 
282) opened a chasm immediately under the sepulchre, 
into which the body of Jesus disappeared. 

Not only this, however, but also all the other hypo- 
theses mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, become 
superfluous on the adoption of the view that the state- 
ments about the empty sepulchre arc unhistorical. 

As soon as his approaching death came to be foreseen 
by Jesus, he must have looked forward also to its annul- 
rp, ft,' j ment, unless, indeed, he at the same 
22. ine tnira abandoned the belief that he 

was the Messiah ordained by God to 
establish the divine kingdom upon earth. (^7) As is 
said elsewhere (CjOSPEI.s, § 145 [/]), it is not probable 
that Jesus foretold simply his resurrection ; that took 
him into heaven, whereas the work of the Messiah lay 
upon earth. The most important prediction accord- 
ingly was that of his coming again from heaven. The 
time fixed by him is variously stated in the Gospels as 
being at the end of the then living generation (Mt. 
I627/. ), after a probably shorter interval (IO23), and 
in the immediate future (d7r’ dpri, Mt. 2664). The 
most certain conclusion that can be deduced from this 
variation clearly is that Jesus never gave any precise 
date, and this for the reason that he himself (see Mk. 
1332 = Mt. 2436) did not know it; yet it is also very 
possible that he used the expression ‘ in ’ or ‘ after ’ 
' three days ’ as a conventional designation for a very 
short interval (Lk. 1832 Mk. 14 58 1629 and parallels, on 
which cp Ministry, § 2^7). 

(^) As soon as the question came to be one not of his 
coming again from heaven, but of his rising again from 
the dead, the expression ‘ after three days,’ in itself a 
very indefinite one, came to have a more exact meaning. 
The Jewish belief was that the soul lingered for three 
days only, near the body it had left, in the hope of 
returning to it ; after that the body became so changed 
that a reanimation was no longer possible (see John, 
Son ok Zebkuke, § 20 a; and Edersheirn, Life and 
Times of Jesus, 2324/.). It was only natural that in 
thinking of the resurrection of Jesus this limit should be 
kept in mind (Mk. 831 931 IO34 and.!; Lk. 2472146). 
If it is somewhat difficult to believe that Jesus uttered 
these prophecies so early (especially in connection with 
Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi ; see Gospels, 
§ 1457*). and with such exactitude of detail, it must 
nevertheless be recognised that he may very well, at 
one time or another, have expressed himself in some 
such sense. 

(c*) The OT texts that have special relevance in this 
connection are 2 K. 2O5 and Hos. G2 (in both of which 
the interval of three days is brought into connection 
with a revivification, if not after death, at least after a 
sickness or time of weakness) ; and Jonah 2i [1 17] also 
— the three days’ sojourn of the prophet in the belly of 
the whale — is in Mt. 12 40, all>eit in a very inappropriate 
and interrupting way (see Go.spels, § 140^7), inter- 
preted with reference to the period during which Jesus 
was to remain in the grave. Paul expressly refers to 
the Scriptures in i Cor. 154. A forsaking ‘ for a small 
moment ’ is spoken of also in Is. 547. 

[d) In this way it became possible for the resurrection 
of Jesus, if expected at all, to be expected exactly after 
three days. The expectation, however, would hardly 
have had any result if those who had expected had not 
also had the consciousness of having seen him. In 
itself considered it was not absolutely imperative that 
the first appearances should coincide with the precise 
time of the expected resurrection. But if they had 
occurred much later the belief that the resurrection 


actually had happened precisely three days after death 
could hardly have been held very firmly. As, however, 
we find it in point of fact held with equal firmness by 
Paul (i Cor. 154) and by the evangelists, the balance of 
probabilities favours the view that the first appearances 
happened on the same day or only a little later, 

W'ith this it fits in very well if we suppose that the 
disciples shortly after the arrest of Jesus, and Peter 
shortly after his denial, had already set out for Galilee, 
so that they might arrive there on the third day (cp Jos. 
Vit. 52, § 269). This is, moreover, the reason why the 
Gospel of Peter, in spite of all appearance, has no prob- 
ability in its favour if it really means to convey that the 
disciples did not set out on their return journey to 
Galilee until the eighth or rather the ninth day after the 
death of Jesus, and that thus at least eleven days 
elapsed before the first appearance of the risen Jesus 
was experienced (see above, § 5^). 

(e) According to the Gospels Jesus remained under 
the power of death not for about seventy-two hours but 
only for somewhere between twenty-six and thirty-six 
hours. These, however, in fact, according to Jewish 
reckoning, are distributed between k'riday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. In two of the 04' passages referred to 
above — 2 K. 20 5 and Hos 62 — we read not ‘ after three 
days,' but ‘on the third day.' Thus the Gospel tradi- 
tion literally satisfies the expression. 

It must have appeared filling that the rising of Jesus should 
occur at as early a moment as pos.sible afier the third day had 
begun. From the same sense of fitness the visit of the women, 
once it was accepted as a fact, was naturally assigned to the 
early morning hours. Where Mk. has ‘after three days’ (jxera 
rpet? T7M.epa? ; 831 931 10 34), the parallel passages consistently 
have ‘on the third day’ (rp Tptrrj T^/xepa: Mt. 1621 17 23 20 19 
Lk.9 22 18^3 as also 24746, cp also 24 21 Acts 10 40). The latter 
expression in Ml. and Lk. may possibly he dependent on the 
account of the course of events as given by themselves, and thus 
Mk.’s phrase might seem to have been the original one. Yet we 
must not imagine that the two phrases were for the evanselisis 
really incompatible. Matthew himself says in one place (27 63 f) 
that Jesus foretold his resurrection ‘after three days’ (fxera 
rpeh rfpepaq) and represents the Jews as basing upon this^ their 
petition to Pilate that the sepulchre may be guarded ‘ till the 
third day’ (ea>? rpt-nj? ^/xepa?). Were this to be taken 
literally it would have no sense, for in that case no watch would 
have been asked for precisely the fourth day, which was the 
critical one. From this it follows also that we are not compelled 
to regard Mt. 12 40 (see above, c) as genuine for the reason that, 
according to the report in the Gospels, the time of the fulfilment 
was shorter than that appointed in Jesus’ prophecy. Jn. 2 19-21 
says ; ev rpitrL ^/nepai?. 

As for the number of the appearances, Paul knows of 
more than we find in any one Gospel — viz. , five, over 
and above that made to himself. 

(o) It is not possible, however, to identify each of 
even the few Gospel accounts with one of Paul’s. 

Let one example suffice in illustration of the kind of violence 
in dealing with texts required in order to effect identifications. 

Resch ( 7” f/v. 4421-426, x. 2381-389, x.3768- 
23. Number of 782 790-814 824-827) identifies the appearance 
appearances. Peter with that to the unnamed disciple 
at Emmaus (see above, § 2^), that to the 
Twelve with Lk. 24 36-49 and Jn. 20 19-24 (above, § 2 r), that to 
the Five Hundred with Lk. 24 50 f, where, nevertheless, ‘them’ 
(auTou?) denotes precisely the same persons as we find in 2433 36. 
That to James he identifies with that to Thomas and the other 
disciples in Jn. 20 26-29. This James he holds to be identical with 
James the son of Alphaeus, who may (Resch says) have been 
named Thomas — i.e., twin — because his brother Judas of James 
is called Twin in Syriac tradition (Lips. Apokr. Ap.'Gesch. 
i. 20227, ii. 2 154 173 yi). Finally, the appearance to ‘all the 
apostles' is, according to Resch, that mentioned in Mt. 28 16-20 
and Acts 1 4' 1 2. 

(<J) If one addresses oneself to the problems with- 
out harmonistic prepossessions, the safest criteria for 
identifying an event of which there are two accounts 
will be the presence of characteristic details and (next 
in importance) exact time- data. Unfortunately Paul 
supplies us with no details, and dates are gained only 
indirectly, so far as they can be deduced from the order 
in which he mentions the events. The number of persons 
said to have been involved in a historical event is a 
secure criterion of its identity only if the number is 
small. As soon as it becomes considerable, an error 
within moderate limits is not wholly inconceivable. 
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(c) On these principles the only identification that 
admits of being made without question is that of the 
appearance to Peter in i Cor. 15 5 with the appearance 
mentioned in Lk. 2434. Next in Paul’s account comes 
an appearance to the Twelve. A similar appearance is 
recorded by Mt. as the only one he knows. In Lk. the 
only appearance to the Eleven (with others) is in 2433 
36-51; Jn. 20 19-24 contains the first appearance to ten 
apostles ; but we must identify the two on account of 
their exactly similar date (§ 2 r). Cp also the almost 
identical words in Lk. 2436, 'stood in the midst of 
them ’ {^(TTr) iv ixiaip aOrCjv) and Jn. 20 19, * stood in the 
midst’ {^crTT) eis rb /j.^<tov). The diversity of the special 
features mentioned by Lk. and Jn. may be ignored all 
the more readily if we find ourselves able to regard them 
merely as unhistorical embellishments. Both date 
(evening of the resurrection day), however, and place 
(Jerusalem) are quite irreconcilable with those in Mt. 
Nevertheless it will remain open to us to recognise as 
kernel common to all three accounts that after the 
appearance to Peter there was another to the Eleven. 
Here also belongs the second fragment of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews (above, § 4^). This, however, is the 
only one of Resch’s identifications that can stand 
scrutiny, and even so Mt. must be left out. 

{d) The appearance to the 500 has no parallels (the 
proposed parallel referred to in § 1 1 ^ cannot be 
accepted), that to James only in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews (abov’e, § 4^2, b). As parallel to that to 'all 
the apostles’ on the other hand we must not adduce 
Acts 14*12. The event related there is, in the intention 
of the author, not the sequel to the only appearance in 
the Third Gospel (243336-51) to about the same number 
of persons; it aims at correcting that part (2444-51) of 
the earlier narrative which ends with the Ascension. 
Jn. 20 26-29 admits of being cited in this connection 
merely as being the only repetition to be met with in 
any gospel, of an appearance to a company of disciples 
approximating this number. .Since, however, this com- 
pany is in Jn. supplemented only by Thomas and in 
Paul by quite different persons, we have no assurance 
that even so much as a reminiscence of one and the 
same occurrence underlies the two accounts. On the 
other hand, in Paul the appearance of the risen Jesus 
at the sepulchre to the two Marys (Mt. ), or to Mary 
Magdalene alone (Jn. ), is unmentioned, as also that to 
the two disciples at Emmaus and that reported in Jn. 21 , 
which has some resemblance to what we find in the 
Gospel of Peter (above, § 5 f/). 

(e) It has already been shown at some length (§§ 
15, 182:) that Paul would certainly not have omitted 
to mention at least the appearances at the sepulchre 
and at Emmaus had he been aware of them. To meet 
this difficulty, and establish the priority of the Gospel 
narratives to Paul, the counter question has been asked : 
How could the evangelists possibly have allowed so 
much that is found in Paul to escape them, if they had 
been acquainted with his narrative or even with the 
tradition which underlies it? This question, however, 
is easily answered. For a writer who could report an 
instance in which Jesus had partaken of food (Lk. ), or 
in which his wounds had been touched (Lk. , Jn. ), or 
who could speak of the empty sepulchre as all four 
evangelists do, or of appearances of the risen Jesus close 
to the sepulchre (Mt. , Jn. ) — for such a writer and for 
his readers an accumulation of instances in which Jesus 
had merely been seen no longer possessed any very 
great interest ; and a case even in which he had 
appeared to five hundred brethren at once would, at 
the time when the Gospels were written, hardly have 
been considered so important as an appearance to the 
apostles, whose place in the reverence of the faithful 
had already come to be very exalted (see Ministry, 
§ 34). Even the instance in which Jesus had been 
merely seen (though) by Peter is only touched on by 
Lk. (2434), not described, plainly because the narrative 
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alongside of the others would be too devoid of 
colour. 

To this want of interest in mere visual appearances 
of the risen Jesus we can add, however, in the case of the 
24 Influence a positive interest, that of 

nf f ATidPTiPv serving definite purposes by their narra- 

01 lenaency ^ confirmation 

on ospe s. what has been laid down in preceding 
sections (§§ 17-22) as to the elements in the accounts of 
the resurrection which alone can be recognised as histori- 
cal, if we are in a position to show that everything in the 
accounts which goes beyond such indubitably historical 
elements is a product of tendencies which by an inherent 
necessity could not fail to lead to a shaping of the 
accounts in the form in which they now' lie before us, 
even where there is no substratum of actual fact. In so 
far as these tendencies give us the right to pronounce 
unhistorical everything that can be explained by 
their means, in the absence of sufficient testimony to 
historical fact, they may be appropriately considered 
now in the course of the investigation as to objective 
facts in the resurrection -narratives on which we are at 
present engaged. It will appear that at all points the 
reference to tendencies supplies an adequate explanation 
of all the statements w'hich we have been unable to 
accept as historical. 

{d) As regards the nature of these tendencies : — some 
are directly apologetical, having for their object to 
preclude the possibility of certain definite objections 
against the actuality of the resurrection. Others are 
apologetical indirectly, their aim being to round off the 
picture by supplying gaps so that no questions may 
remain open. Lastly, some have in view’ the needs of 
the church itself, tracing back, as they do, to the risen 
Jesus certain instructions which were not found in the 
reports of the period of his earthly ministry (§ 28), or 
seeking to compensate for the w'ant of that direct assur- 
ance of the continued life of Jesus which later genera- 
tions w'ere no longer able to command (§ 29). 

(c) That the evangelical narratives as a whole arc in 
many ways influenced by tendency has been shown in 
G0.SPEI.S, §§ 108-114 John, Son of Zkbkdee, 

17, 20 c, 23, 35 //, and elsewhere. How close at hand 
apologetic interests w’ere where the story of the resurrec- 
tion was concerned is seen even in the fact that the 
entire statement of Paul is made with an apologetic 
view — only, in his case there is no justification for the 
conjecture that the contents of his statement were 
altered by this consideration (§§ 10 /. ). In the Gospels, 
on the other hand, we have at least one point in which 
this is particularly clear, and recognised even by very 
conservative theologians. 

In Mt. 2815 it is expressly said that the report of the theft of 
the body by the disciples was current amone; the Jews in the 
writer’s time. The writer traces it back to the false testimony 
of the guard at the sepulchre procured by bribery on the part of 
the Jewish authorities. If we find ourselves unable to regard 
this bribery, or indeed any part of the story as to the watch set 
over the sepulchre, as historical, we are shut up to supposing 
that the allegations arose from the desire (or tendency) to make 
the story of the theft of the body by the disciples seem untenable. 

[d] It must at the same time be expressly emphasised 
that vve are by no means compelled to think of this 
tendency as operative in such a manner that an author 
would produce from his own brain a quite new narrative 
in the apologetic direction. Precisely the same result 
— namely, the complete unhistoricity and the ' tendency ’ 
character of a narrative — emerges if we assume that the 
narrative has grow’n up only bit by bit, by the co- 
operation of several, and has reached its present form 
under the influence of naive and artless presuppositions 
and pardonable misunderstandings, in some such manner 
as we have sought to render probable elsewhere for 
a series of narratives found in the Fourth Gospel (see 
John, Son of Zebedee, § 35, a-/). A special reason 
for making the same attempt in the case of the resurrec- 
tion is found in the character of the accounts themselves. 
If they were pure inventions it would be ver}-- difficult to 
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understand why, for example, of the disciples at 
Kmmaus one is nameless, and of those in Jn. *21 two 
are unnamed, or why the appearances to Peter as being 
the lirst, or that to the 500 as being the most imposing, 
should not have received detailed adornment. Cp, 
further, §55 19^, 25^:. 

{e) To help us to realise how such a narrative could 
come into existence by successive steps, let us take the 
example referred to above — that of the watch set on 
the sepulchre. 

A Christian who found himself confronted for the first time 
with the assertion that the disciples had stolen the body of 
Jesus naturally opposed it to the utmost. As, however, at the 
same time (as we must suppose, if we believe the narrative of 
Mt. to be unliistorical) he found himself unable to adduce any 
counter-evidence, he would be constrained to have recourse to 
conjectures, and to say something like this : ‘ The Jews, we may 
be quite cert.ain, saw to the watching of the sepulchre ; they 
could very’ well have known that Jesus h.ad predicted his rising 
again for the third day.’ A somewhat careless Christian by- 
stander received the impression that in these suggestions what 
he was listening to was not mere conjecture hut statement of 
fact, and circulated it among his friends as such ; that it was 
unhesitatingly' believed by Christians is not astonishing. Next, 
let us suppose, another propounded the question : Did then the 
men of the guard actually' see what happened at the resurrection 
of Jesus? Again the answer could only he a conjecture; but 
just as certainly' it must have run as follows : ‘ Unquestionably’ ; 
for they’ were continuously at the sepulchre, and Roman soldiers 
never sleep on guard.’ As, further, at the time we are at 
present supposing, the statement that the women had found the 
stone rolled away hud long been current, conjecture as to what 
the guards had observed before the arrival of the women could 
hardly' have I)een other than to the effect that there had been an 
earthquake and that an angel had come down from heaven and 
rolled away the stone. I'hat this conjecture also should have 
been taken up as a statement of fact is easy to suppose, 
basil)', a listener perhaps would ask : ‘ Why’ then did not the 
soldiers tell what had happened, and why’ have we been left in 
ignorance of this until now?’ Once more the answer — a conjec- 
ture merely, yet ready’ to he accejited as a fact — was at hand : 
The Jewish authorities will doubtless have bribed them to 
suppress the truth and to spread instead of it the rumour that 
the disciples had stolen the body'. 

Without pursuing this line of explanation further in 
details, let us now endeavour to see what were the 


25. Effect of 
tendency : (a) 
on accounts of 
sepulchre. 


be hard to say why he does not assign the appearance of 
Jesus at the sepulchre to Peter and the beloved disciple, 
botli of whom nevertheless he represents as examining 
the sepulchre. Since he names only a woman as re- 
ceiving the appearance he shows himself bound by the 
representation which we now find in Mt., in spite of all 
the comparative freedom with which he departs from it. 
So also the Coptic account, and the Didaskalia (above, 

§§ 6. 7 

(d) In all the reports hitherto mentioned, however, 
Jesus was seen only after, not during, his resurrection. 
The possibility of filling up this blank was offered by 
the story of the guard at the sepulchre, which on its 
own merits has already been discussed (above, § 24 e). 
It could in point of fact fill the blank in an (apologeti- 
cally) extremely effective way, inasmuch as it was by 
unbelievers that the actual fact of the resurrection was 
observed. 

The timidity’ which restrained the other writers from touching 
upon this incident continued to be still operative with Mt, in so 
far iliat he does not say that the person of Jesus was actually 
seen, and adds that the watchers became as dead men (284). 
The Gospel of Peter has completely' overcome this timidity' ; the 
watchers observe accurately each of the successive phases of the 
resurrection and see Jesus himself a.s he emerges from the tomb. 
The codex Robbien^is (above, § 7 «) relates this simply as a fact 
without mention of the witnesses. The statement of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews — that Jesus gave the linen shroud to the servant 
of the high-priest — stands upon the same plane. 

As long as there was still current knowledge that the 
first appearances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee, the 

26 (b) On 

' , of the disciples in Jerusalem on the 

Galilee r resurrection only (a) on 


conscious or unconscious apologetic [ 
tendencies at work which could have I 
given rise to the unhistorical elements 
in the gospel narratives. (<?) If Jesus j 
was risen, his grave must have been 
empty. If this was disputed, the Christians asserted 
it as a fact, and that with tlie very best intention of 
affirming what was true. Therefore, no hesitation w'as 
felt in further declaring that (according to all rea.sonable 
conjecture) the women who had witnessed Jesus’ death 
had wished to anoint his body and thus had come to 
know of the emptiness of the grave. In the fact that 
according to Mk. and Mt. this was not alleged regard- 
ing the male disciples we can sec still a true recollection 
that those disciples were by that time no longer in 
Jerusalem (see Gospels, § 138 a) ; tliis feature was 
not first added by our canonical evangelists Mk. and 
Mt., for they already presuppose the presence of the 
disciples in Jerusalem. 

(^} Why then should not these disciples themselves 
have gone to the sepulchre ? In an earlier phase of the 
narratives it was, no doubt, borne in mind that these 
disciples, if in Jerusalem at all, had to remain in con- 1 
cealmeut, and even a writing so late as the Gospel of i 
Peter (26) knew' that very well. Lk. , however (2424), | 

ignores it. His statement that ‘certain ’ (rti^^?) disciples i 
went to the sepulchre is still very vague. But Jn. 
forthwith lays hold of it and definitely names Peter and i 
the beloved disciple, and reports upon their rivalry in a 
manner that betrays a con.scious tendency much more 
strongly than most of the other narratives (cp Si.MON 
Peter, § 22 ^). 

(^r) The most obvious conjecture must necessarily 
have been that Jesus was seen immediately at the 
sepulchre itself. Here also may be distinguished tw’O 
stages. The earlier is the account of Mt. ; Jn. recasts 
it (§ igr). If Jn. had been a free inventor it would 
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Jerusalem. 


the assumption that they were then 


directed to go to Galilee. The natural 
media for conveying such a communication must have 
seemed to be the angels at the sepulchre in the first 
instance, and after them the women. So Mk. and 
Mt. So far as Mt. is concerned this direction to be 
given to the disciples was perhaps the reason, or a 
reason in addition to that suggested in § 2 d, why the 
women should be made to go to the grave so early as 
on the evening ending the Sabbath, so that the disciples 
might still in the course of the night have time to set 
out and if possible obtain a sight of Jesus within three 
days after his crucifixion. 

(^) Yet such a combination as this was altogether 
too strange. WTy should Jesus not have appeared 
forthwith in Jerusalem to the disciples? Accordingly 
Lk. and Jn. simply suppressed the direction to go to 
Galilee, finding themselves unable to accept it, and 
transferred the appearances to Jerusalem. Or, it was 
not our canonical evangelists who did both things at 
one and the same time, but there had sprung up, 
irrespective of Mk. and Mt. , the feeling that Jesus 
must in any case have already appeared to the disciples 
in Jerusalem ; it presented itself to Lk. and Jn. with a 
certain degree of authority, and these writers had not 
now' any occasion to invent but simply to choose w’hat 
seemed to them the more probable representation, and 
then, w'hen in the preparation of their respecti\ e books 
they reached the order to go to Galilee, merely to pass 
over it or get round it (§ 2 /t), as no longer compatible 
with the new' view. 

As against all assurances that the risen Jesus had 
been seen, it was always possible to raise the objec- 
tion that what was seen had been merely 
‘a vision ’ {(pavTaaixa). One good way 
of meeting this objection was {a) the 
assurance that the eye-witnesses had 
assured themselves of the contrary with 
all the more care and circumspection because they them- 
selves had at first shared this doubt. It is thus that 
we are to explain the care with which the disbelief of 
the disciples is accentuated. 

So in All. 28 17 (‘but some doubted,’ oi 5^ efitorracrai')^ Lk. 

^ Should Brandi (355-357) be right in his conjecture that these 
three words are a gloss, because, in the words immediately 


27. (C) On 
sensible 
reality of 
appearances. 
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24 11 37 41 — in 7^. 37 41 we have a doubt that is hardly intelli- 
gible in the present connection, since all those present have 
already in 7>. 34 confessed their faith in the resurrection of J[esus 
(an unevenness that would be removed by the hypothesis of 
Brandt spoken of in § 16 also with special em^asis in Jn. 
20 25 Mk. 16 II 13^1 and in the Coptic account. The counter- 
part, a specially strong faith, is shown by James, in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, in his oath that he would fast until Jesus had 
risen again. 

(^) If then it wns held important to be able to over- 
come doubts, it was always possible to produce some im- 
pression if assurance could be given that Jesus had been 
not only seen but also heard. As to the substance of 
what he said something will be found in the ne.xt section 
(§ 28) ; for the present, all that comes into consideration 
is the simple fact of speech. Kor narrators who had 
never themselves witnessed an appearance of Jesus it 
was an exceedingly natural thing to assume that Jesus 
had been not only seen but also heard, and it was 
equally easy for their hearers to take their conjecture 
for fact. At the same time, since it was not impossible 
also to hear words, as Paul reports himself to have done 
(2 Cor. 124), without the experience being more than an 
ecstasy, some yet stronger proof of objectivity still re- 
mained necessary. 

(c) In § 17 [/] stress has already been laid on the 
fact that in the bodily figure of Jesus which was seen the 
marks of the wounds were also included ; nay more, 
that spectators even perhaps believed themselves to see 
that he was showing them. Still, a real guarantee of 
the actuality of his return to this earth had not been 
received until the wounds had been touched. 

Whilst, however, there is between such an ‘actual 'seeing and 
actual touching a distinction so great that it can hardlv be exag- 
gerated, it is one which is capable of being almost entirely over- 
looked by people who neither themselves had witnessed an 
appearance of Jesus nor were familiar with the principles of 
psychology; and thus it would not be impossible for them, 
without any consciousness of inaccuracy, still less of deliberate 
perversion of the truth, to change the statejuent which eye- 
witnesses had actually made as to having .seen the wounds into 
the different statement that Jesus had invited the disciples to 
touch them. So Lk. 2439 Jn. 20 27 ; also the Coptic account and 
the second fragment of the Gospel of the Hebrews (§ 4 « ), in the 
last-cited case with the express addition that the disciples availed 
themselves of the invitation. In a naive way a touching of 
Jesus by the women is mentioned in Mt. 28 9. 

{d) Lk. goes yet another step further in his statement 
(2442 y! ) that Jesus asked for food, and partook of it in 
the presence of the disciples. This is in z'. 41 expressly 
characterised as a still stronger proof of the reality of 
his resurrection than the fact that he had been touched. 
Here, according!}’, the popular conceptions as to the 
nature of the resurrection body underlying Mk. 614-16, 
which in the earliest period were not applied to Jesus 
(§ 17 c), gain influence. Jn. does not follow Lk. in 
this ; lie declines to represent the risen Jesus in so 
strongly and frankly sensuous a manner.^ Yet even 
Lk.’s representation is surpassed by the extra-canonical 
addition to Lk. 2443 (§ 7 r) that Jesus gave to his 
disciples the remainder of the food of which he had been 
partaking. An eating in their presence here becomes an 
eating with them, which according to Acts 10 41 was, in 
fact, continually happening.- 

{e) It becomes now quite easy to understand how, 
once narrators had ceased to shrink from such repre- 
sentations, the reporter passed over that particular touch 
in the accounts actually proceeding from eye-witnesses 
according to which Jesus had vanished after each 
appearance, and how instead of this it was unsuspectingly 


following, Je.sus pas.ses over the doubt of these disciples without 
remark, the in.sertion would still show that a reader of the 
oldest period found it fitting to presuppo.se doubts on the part of 
some of the disciples. 

^ The question in Jn. 2I5, quite on a level with Lk. 2441 
(‘aught to eat?’), has a quite different significance; in Jn. 
Jesus does not intend to eat, but to give them to eat. Neither 
also does Lk. 24 30 f. (the scene at Emmaus) imply a represen- 
tation of Jesus as eating. See § 29, b.^ 

2 The rendering of <rvi'a\t^ 6 fi€i>o<> in EVnig. of Acts 1 4 ‘ eat- 
ing with them’ is, however, very doubtful (EV ‘being assembled 
together with them’). 


taken for granted that Jesus had still remained upon 
earth and had dealings with his disciples in every respect 
as a man. In the earliest stage of this way of represent- 
ing matters, such a condition of things was held to have 
lasted for only one day; but afterwards the time was 
extended to forty days (§ 16 a, b). 

That this second view was not met with in tradition from the 
beginning, but owes its existence to a tran.sformation of the 
earlier view, is absolutely certain unless we assign Acts to 
another than the author of the Third Gospel. The cause of the 
transformation is very apparent ; the disciples were, during all 
the lifetime of Jesus, very weakly, and at the end still neeiled 
much instruction ‘ concerning the kingdom of God ’ (n-epi ttj? 
/Saa-iAeia? tou ©eov ; Acts 1 3). 

(/) The idea of a continuous presence of Jesus upon 
earth, if only for a single day, necessarily carried with 
it the consequence that this condition terminated in an 
ascension. 

No one needed to invent the idea; every account of eye- 
witnesses had closed with the more or less definite statement 
that Jesus had again di.sappeared, and disappeared into heaven 
(8 tyd). At the .same time the tendency to adorn a plain story 
shows itself at work with sufficient clearness if we compare the 
simple ‘ he parted from them and was carried up into heaven ’ 
(Sieo-TTj arr' avrCiv koX ai'f^ 4 piTO ei? t'ov ovpavov) of Lk. 24 51, or 
even Mk. I619, with the circumstantial account given in Acts 
I9-11. The original limitation of the period during which 
appearances of Jesus occurred to a single da}' will have co- 
operated along with the other causes mentioned in 8 23 e to bring 
about the exclusion by Lk. of the appearance to the 500, that to 
James, and that to ‘all the apostles.’ 

The belief once created that Jesus in his various 
appearances had also spoken, the door lay wide open 
for all kinds of conjecture as to what 
he had said, {a) In this region the 
most obvious conjecture was that Jesus 
uttered words leading up to, or explaining, the alleged 
facts which we have already considered. 

Thus it fits the situation equally that in Mt. 28 10 Jesus re- 
peats to the women the injunction of the angels to bid the 
disciples repair to Galilee, and that in Lk. 2449 and Acts 1 4, 
on the other hand, be bid.s them remain in Jerusalem, whilst in 
Jn. 2O17 he merely sends them word that he is a.scending to 
heaven, and for this reason does not suffer Mary Magdalene to 
touch him. It is still in accordance with the same principle 
that he is represented as at a later date making the request that 
his disciples should touch him, and asking the disciples whether 
they have anything to eat (8 27 c, </)• 

{b) Other words of Jesus apply to situations which we 
have not yet discussed. Thus, in Lk. 2438 and in the 
Didaskalia (§ 7/J, as well as in the speech to James 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews, the purpose is to prepare 
the way for a joyful frame of heart and mind. 'I'he 
words in Jn. 20 19 26, ‘ Peace be unto you,’ as also those 
to Saul, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ (Acts 
94, etc.), are singularly well cliosen. 

{c) What must have presented itself as the main 
object must have been that of instructing the disciples, 
before the final departure of Jesus, in everything which 
was still necessary for their future tasks. 

To this category of instruction belongs the repeated insistence 
upon the uncertainty of the time of the end of the world (Acts 
1 7 : cp Mk. 1332), but very specially, as new matter, the proof 
that the passion of Jesus had been appointed by God and fore- 
told by the prophets (Lk. 24 25-27 44-46). If Jesus in this 
manner established a correct understanding of events that were 
past, it was natural, indeed inevitable, to think that, over and 
above this, he had given all the new directions for the future 
which were in point of fact followed in the church and therefore 
could not but have proceeded from its founder. Thus (it was 
held) it must necessarily have been Jesus who told the disciples 
that ‘all authority had been given unto him in heaven and on 
earth,’ and that he was with them alway, even unto the end of 
the world (Mt. 281820); he it was who must have instituted 
the mission to the Gentiles (Mt. 28 igyi Lk. 24 47 Mk. 16 15), as 
also baptism (Mk. I616, and the canonical text of Mt. 28 19 ; 
but cp § 8r), and he too it must have been who promised the 
power of performing miracles (Mk. 16 17 yet also demanded 
a faith that believed without having seen (Jn. 2O29), — this in 
view of the fact that he knew of, and was aide to foretell, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (Lk.2449 Acts 
1 8), if he did not himself impart the Spirit as in Jn. 20 22. 

{d) This leads us to the significance which the words 
of the risen Jesus have, especially for the apostles ; for 
it is only to them that in Jn. the Spirit is imparted, as 
also the power to forgive or to retain sins (20 23) or, 
indeed, a formal mission of any kind (20 21). M’’e find, 


28 . {ci) On 
words reported. 
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further, that in the missionary precept the disciples 
come first into account, just as in Acts (especially 
2616-18) it is Paul who does so. Jn. 21x5'23 has to do 
entirely with fixing the relative rank in the regard of the 
church between Peter on the one hand and the beloved 
disciple on the other Hgc); similarly 20 3-10 (cp Simon 
Pktkk, § 22d). The gospel tradition has therefore made 
use of its accounts of the resurrection of Jesus in a very 
decided manner for the purpose of carrying back to 
Jesus the high esteem in which the apostles were held 
at a later time. 

With other reasons (§§ 23 tr 27 [/]) the purpose just referred 
to may have co*operated 10 bring it about that the evangelists 
recorded almost exclusively only appearances to apostles and 
pass over in silence those to the 500 and to James, — indeed, that 
Mt. contents himself with recording no more than one appear- 
ance altogether, an appearance in which H. Weiss even discerns 
a free fusion of all that Mt. knew by tradition regarding the 
appearances of Jesus. 

At last, however, the emphasis that had been laid on 
the literal historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus 
M n gave place to something different, {a) 
f 'f ^ ^ However firmly established the resurrec- 

su stltu e might seem to be historically, however 

or vision 01 open to any shadow of doubt in the 

risen Jesus, faithful, its value for them 

was nevertheless small : it was nothing more than 
an event of past time. What faith demands is some- 
thing present, something now and always capable 
of being experienced afresh. The demand for a faith 
that could believe without having seen (Jn. 2O2729 
I Pet. 1 8) was hard to satisfy. Thus there came to be 
felt a need for such a turn being given to the resurrection- 
narrative as should make the continued life of Jesus 
capable of being experienced anew at all times (Mt. 2820: 

‘ I am with you alway’), and thus the historical state- 
ments as to his long-past appearances — accounts which 
had been elaborated with such care — in great measure 
lost their importance, 

[b) d'owards this result Paul had already contributed. 
The risen Christ is for him identical with the Holy 
.Spirit (2 Cor. 817 Rom. 89-11, and often). The fourth 
evangelist followed him in this (§ i6^; John, Son of 
Zkhkoef, § 26 c). Therefore in the Fourth Gospel the 
risen Jesus having ascended to heaven bestows the Holy 
Spirit already on the very day of the resurrection. 
Only to the disciples, indeed, in 20 22, but according to 
738/ expressly to all believers ; and therefore it is not 
open to doubt that 16 7 13-15 14 18 28 1526, etc., are also 
to be interpreted in the latter sense. As Holy Spirit 
Jesus is always present. 

(^r) A somewhat more sensible substitute for vision of 
the risen Jesus is the observance of the ordinance of the 
Supper. This is the true meaning of the deeply signifi- 
cant narrative of the disciples at Emmaus (cp Cleof.as). 

The wish of Christianity — ‘abide with us’ — did not admit of 
being fulfilled in a literal sense ; but in every act of communion 
‘ he went in to abide with them ’ (Lk. 24 29). Not with flesh and 
bones as in the case of the primitive disciples (24 39), but ‘ in 
another form ’ (ei/ erepij fj.op(j)^ : Mk. 16 12); and whilst the result 
of all that could be told about the empty grave was ‘him they 
saw not,’ he is now presently recognised ‘ in the breaking of the 
bread’ (Lk. 24 24 30 ^ 34). It is plain that the knowledge 
ascribed to the two disciples, so skilfully embodied in this nar- 
rative, could not have been drawn by them from the events de- 
scribed by Lk. even if they had literally happened to them on the 
resurrection day ; it is naturally the product of a long growth, 
and that too in Gentile-Christian circles in which the corporeal 
element in Jesus was neither so familiar nor so important as in 
the primitive-apostolical. It is clearly a reminiscence of a 
celebration of the I^jrd’s Supper that we have also in Jn. 21 13 
and in the giving of the bread to James in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews; only, in Jn. it has its prototype in the feeding of the 
five thousand with loaves and fishes (6 9 ii =21 9), which, how- 
ever, in turn bears the most express marks of being but a clothing 
of the Supper (see John, Son of Zf^edee, §§ 20c, 23 4 - 
The number ‘ seven ’ as applied to the disciples corresponds to 
the number of baskets which in the second ‘feeding’ in the 
Synoptisis (Mk. 8 8= Mt. 15 37) were filled with the fragments 
that remained over; whilst in Jn. 613, in agreement with the 
first ‘feeding’ in the Synoptists (Mk. 6 43 = Mt. 1420=Lk. 9 17), 
twelve baskets are filled, corresponding to the number ‘ twelve ’ 
as applied to the disciples. The my.sterious character of the 
presence of the risen Jesus at the Supper appears at Emmaus 
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in his disappearance when the two disciples recognised him 
(Lk. 2431), at the Sea of Galilee in no one’s asking him who he 
was Gfi* 21 12). 

III. Explanation of the Facts. 

The last problem still demanding solution, is how to 
explain the only fact that has emerged in the course of 
our e-xamination — the fact that Jesus 


30. Nature of 
Jesus' resur- 


was seen, as we read in i Cor. 165-8. 
ucouD Any attempted explanation presupposes 

rec ion- y. insight into subjective experience 
that perhaps can never lie completely attained. It 
demands, therefore, the greatest caution. It cannot, 
however, be left unattempted. 

(<2) The investigator who holds himself bound to 
accept and make intelligible as literal fact everything 
recorded in the resurrection narratives, even of the 
canonical gospels merely, cannot fulfil his task on any 
other condition than that he assumes a revivification of 
the buried body of Jesus to a new period of earthly life, 
hardly less earthly than when Jesus was taken for Elijah 
or the Baptist risen from the dead (Mk. 6 14-16 828 and If, 
cp 9 11-13 Mt. II14). It only remains to be stipulated 
that he who does so shall fully realise that what he is 
assuming is a miracle in the fullest sense of the word. 
Many theologians are strangely wanting in clearness as 
to this. Even, however, after one has clearly under- 
stood what he is accepting, it is impossible to stop here ; 
for such a view does justice only to ohe side — the 
physical and sensuous — of the resurrection-narratives ; 
not to the other, according to which Jesus was neverthe- 
less exalted to heaven, a thing impossible for flesh and 
blood ( I Cor. 1650). 

(^) In order to do justice to this second side also, 
recourse is often had to the theory of a gradual sublima- 
tion or spiritualisation of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
— at first wholly material — whereby it was gradually 
made fit for its ascension. Again, what has to be 
insisted on is that the miracle is not hereby diminished ; 
on the contrary, to the original miracle of the revivifi- 
cation of the material body is added a second — that of 
the spiritualisation of the material body. The thing, 
however, is also quite inconceivable ; how is one to 
represent to oneself the stages of the transition ? 

A body which is already capable of making its way through 
closed doors must surely have ceased to be tangible (Jn. 20 26/',), 
Moreover, such a view is in direct contradiction to what we find 
in NT, not only in i Cor. 1650-53 but also in the gospels ; for 
the touching there referred to and (in Lk. 24 39-43) the eating 
happen precisely at the last appearance of Jesus which is 
immediately followed by the ascension ; and the precept not to 
touch is placed in Jn. 0^0x7) at an earlier point. So, also, we 
read that Jesus is immediately recognised in his later appear- 
ances, but precisely in the earlier ones not (Lk. 24 16 Jn. 20 14). 

{c) If we decide to confine ourselves to the task of 
explaining what we take to be the simple fact according 
to I Cor. 15, we must not suffer ourselves to forget that 
Paul thinks of the future resurrection-body of man — 
which he regards as heavenly and pneumatic — as con- 
formed to the pattern of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
(so I Cor. 1645-49).^ Jesus' body also, then, in his view 
must have been heavenly and pneumatic ; and as Paul 
in I Cor. has not yet given up the revivification of 
the buried body (§ 15 <5), he must have thought of the 
pneumatic attributes possessed by it as having arisen 
through metamorphosis, such as, according to i Cor. 
1551-53. is to happen also to the bodies of those men 
and women who shall still be alive at the last day. 
According to what we have seen in § 17^ the original 
apostles also agree in this. Thus the explanation of the 
facts which proceeds on the belief of the apostles that a 
body of Jesus was really seen must think of that body as 
heavenly and pneumatic ; not, however, in such a sense 
that it was given to Jesus at his resurrection as a new 

1 In z>. 49 the future — ‘we shall bear ’ (<f)ope<ro^ev)— is to be 
read. An exhortation, ‘let us bear' (<f>op€<r<afitv ; so Ti. WH), 
is meaningless, for the resurrection-body is obtained without 
our co-operation. The confusion of o and a> with copjdsts is 
verj' common ; see Gal. 6 10 12 i Jn. 5 20 Rom. 5 1 14 9, etc. 
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body whilst the old body remained in the grave, but in 
the sense that it came into existence through a change 
wrought on the buried body. On this explanation the 
resurrection has as much an entirely miraculous char- 
acter as it has on either of the other two theories already 
considered. 

In order to escape so far as may be from miracle 
of the character described in the preceding section, 
_ and, generally, to be rid of the question 

31 . Re^^ec- corporeity of the risen Jesus, 

tion 01 1 e recourse is often had to the view that 

Spirit only, spirit of Jesus that rose 

and appeared to his followers. Here opinion is divided 
as to whether such a thing is possible without a miracle 
or not. Any one who holds appearances of the spirits of 
the departed to be possible in the natural order will be 
able to dispense with assuming a miracle here. The 
majority, however, maintain the negative. Moreover, 
such persons declare that the appearances of Jesus to 
his disciples differ considerably from the manner in 
which the spiritualism of the present day holds appear- 
ances of spirits to occur. They find themselves com- 
pelled accordingly, if it was merely the spirit of Jesus 
that was alive and manifested itself, to postulate a 
miracle whereby it was made visible. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that this view — ^that 
only the spirit lives on — is in no respect different from 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul except in this, 
that in the particular case in question the continuance 
of the life of the spirit begins only on the third day 
after death. This, however, is a collocation of quite 
heterogeneous ideas. The essence of the doctrine of 
immortality lies in this, that the life of the soul is never 
interrupted, and thus there can be no thought at all of 
revivification after remaining for a time in a state of 
death. Revivification can occur only in the case of a 
subject that is capable of dying — in other words, in a 
body. This is a Jewish idea, that of immortality is 
Greek. The latter is adopted in the Book of Wisdom, 
and Paul comes near it in 2 Cor. 5 i -8 (§ 15 d) ; for the 
original apostles it is from the outset e.xcluded {§ 17 e). 

It is discovered to be necessary, accordingly, to go a 
step farther. The belief that the risen Jesus actually 

32. upjeciive disciples, we are told, saw 

Visions. nothing real ; neither the body of Jesus, 

clothed with earthly or heavenly attributes, nor the spirit 
of Jesus whether in true spirit form or in some kind of 
acquired visibility. What they believed they saw was 
in reality only a visionary image, without any real 
appearance of Jesus ; but this visionary image was 
produced in their souls immediately by God in order 
that they might be assured that Jesus was risen. For 
this reason the vision is called objective. 

(d) The belief is entertained that by this method of 
regarding the matter the assumption of a miracle is 
made superfluous ; all that is postulated is merely a 
Divine act of revelation. Keim has invented for this 
view, which he also supports, the phrase : telegram 
from heaven. This act of revelation itself, however, is 
nothing less than a miracle. M'ere it not miraculous 
the visionary image of the risen Jesus in the minds of 
the disciples could only have its origin in their own 
subjective condition. This is exactly what is denied 
and must be denied ; otherwise the disciples must be 
taken to have had their faith in the resurrection within 
themselves and needed no divine revelation of it. The 
subjective condition of the disciples must on this view 
be represented as one of the greatest prostration, which 
could be changed into its opposite only by a revelation 
really coming from God. 

(^r) It has to be remarked, further, that according to 
this view Jesus’ continued existence must be regarded 
as miraculous in the full sense. If the presupposition 
were that his soul was immortal like the soul of any 
other man, his continued life would be a matter of 


course and did not require to be made known by a 
special revelation. But what is aimed at in putting 
forward this view is much rather to establish the 


complete difference between Jesus and all other men 
which has been from the first claimed for him by the 
assertion of his resurrection, but yet to be able to 
dispense with miracle. 'I'his can never succeed. 

If a really non-miraculous explanation is desired, then 
apart from subjective visions (of which more hereafter) 


33 Non possibilities present themselves, 

miraculous hypothesis that Jesus was only 

pxnla nations supporters 

( X lud’ ^ days of rationalism, and it has 

^ ® also been espoused by a w l iter so modern 

visions;. Hase {Gesek. Jesu^ 1876, § 112). 

That crucified persons taken down from ihe cro.ss while still 
in life have been able to recover is testified by Herodotus (7 194) 
and Josephus (F//. 75 end, § 4207^). In a case of seeming 
death indeed it is hardly credible, and to call to one’s aid the 
wonderful power of healing which Jesus exercised on behalf of 
other persons is in ihis connection quite fantastic. More than 
this : had Jesus presented himself merely as one who had all 
but died on the cross his appearance would have produced ihe 
impression of weakness and helplessness, not that of a conqueror 
of death and the grave, which nevertheless was the character he 
required to present if he was to inspire his followers lo a world- 
conquering faith. Finally, what could they say, if he neverthe- 
less in the end died after all? To escape the force of this 
question the assumption was that he had withdrawn himself 
into solitude, perhaps into some cave in order that his death 
might not become known. It is obvious that the theory of a 
seeming death is not enough ; it is neces.sary to assume also 
various machinations, whether on the part of Jesus himself or on 
the part of his disciples, whether at the time of his leaving the 
sepulchre or with a view to covering the worst signs of weak- 
ness before he presented himself to larger circles of his followers. 
In this aspect the present hypothesis approximates — 

{b) The hypothesis that, although Jesus did not 
recover, the disciples spread abroad, and found credence 
for, the rumour that he was alive. Apart from all 
otlier difficulties, such a hypothesis is from the outset 
untenable for two reasons : not only would the disciples 
immediately after the death have been unable to 
summon courage for so gigantic a task as the theory 
implies, but also at a later date they would not have 
had courage in persecution to surrender their lives for 
such a faith. 


Thus subjective visions are all that remain now to 
XT X be dealt with. Let us endeavour first of 

- , . all to determine their nature in general so 

.. ’ far as this is practicable, without a too 

ive vision. discussion of the conditions implied 

in the NT narratives and statements. 


{a') In contradistinction from the so-called objective 
vision (see § 32^7), the image that is seen in the sub- 
jective vision is a product of the mental condition of 
the seer. The presupposition is, accordingly, that he 
is not only in a high degree of psychical excitement 
which is capable of producing in him the belief that he 
is seeing something which in point of fact has no 
objective existence, but also that all the elements which 
are requisite for the formation of a visionary image, 
whether it be views or ideas, are previously present in 
his mind and have engaged its activities. That in these 
circumstances the seer should behold an image for 
which there is no corresponding reality, can be spoken 
of as something abnormal only in so far as the occurrence 
is on the whole a rare one ; as soon as a high degree of 
mental excitement is given, the existence of visions is by 
the laws of psychology just as intelligible and natural 
as, in a lower degree of mental excitement, is the 
occurrence of minor disturbances of sense perceptions, 
such as the hearing of noises and the like. 

{b) The view that a subjective vision could never 
have led the disciples to the belief that Jesus was alive 
because they were able to distinguish a vision from a 
real experience is quite a mistake.^ It is not in the 
least necessary that we should raise the question whether 
they were always able to do so ; let it be at once 


1 On this point Beyschlag {Leben Jesu 1 422-440) is par- 
ticularly instructive. 
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assumed that they could. The distinction is not un- 
known in the NT; see, for example, Acts I29 ; indeed 
we may lay it down that 'was seen’ with the 

single exception of Acts 7 26 always stands for another 
kind of seeing than that of ordinary sense-perception 
Lk. 1 II 931 2*243 Acts23 723035 917 1831 I69 
26 16 [ I Tim. 3 16?] Rev. 11 19 12 1 3). Nay, this is our 
warrant for calling in visions to our aid in explaining 
the appearances of Jesus. All that we have gained by 
this concession, however, is merely that the seers dis- 
tinguished once and again the condition in which they 
were : whether ecstatic or normal ; it by no means 
follows as matter of course that they held the thing seen 
in vision to be unreal, and only what they saw when 
in their ordinary condition to be real. How otherwise 
could the very conception of such a thing as an objec- 
tive vision be possible? 

(t-) On the contrary, it pertains precisely to the 
subjective vision that the seer, if he is not a person 
thoroughly instructed in psychology and the natural 
sciences, is compelled to hold what he sees in his vision 
for real as long as it does not bring before him some- 
thing which to his conception is impossible, ^^''herein 
otherwise would consist the delusion, which nevertheless 
every one knows to be connected with subjective vision, 
if not in this, that the visionary seeks for the cause of 
what he has seen in the external world, not in his own 
mental condition? And indeed the visionaries of the 
Bible had more extended powers than modern visionaries 
have for taking a visionary image as an objective 
reality ; for, if they were unable to attribute to the 
image they saw any ordinary mundane reality because 
it was contrary to their ideas of mundane things, they 
could always attribute to it a heavenly reality, and it 
was only if it was contrary to their conception of things 
heavenly that they came to recognise it as a product of 
their own fantasy. 

(<?) We have therefore to distinguish between three 
experiences which were regarded as possible by the 
disciples and their contemporaries : (i) the .seeing of an 
earthly person by the use of the ordinary organs of 
sight : (2) the seeing of a person in a real yet heavenly 
corporeity, not by the bodily eyes but in a vision 
(oTTracTi'a : Lk. 1 22 2423 Acts ‘26 19 2 Cor. 12 1 ; or 
6'/?acris : Acts 2 17 Rev. 9 17 ; or Spajjio , : Acts 9 10 12 
IO31719 11 5 169/ IS 9), in a state of ecstasy (^ArerTaa-tj : 
Acts 10 10 11 5 2217), or, it may be, outside of the seer’s 
own body (2 Cor. Viz/.)', (3) the production of a false 
image on the mind without any corres])onding outward 
reality. The first of these possibilities (ordinary seeing) 
is contemplated only by those evangelists who speak 
of Jesus as eating and as being touched, and who never 
themselves had been present at appearances of the 
risen Jesus. The second possibility (visionary seeing of 
a heavenly corporeity) is what the witnesses of such 
appearances intended and what Paul indicates by the 
word ‘was seen' {w<pdri). With the third possibility 
(false image) it has this in common that in both the 
condition of the participants is visionary ; with the first 
(ordinary seeing), that the participants hold what they 
see to be absolutely real and to have an existence 
external to themselves (but not with a mundane reality). 

{e) It was the mistake of many critics to assume that 
by the use of ‘was seen’ {uxpd'q) the purely subjective 
origin of what had been seen was conceded by Paul 
himself The same error, however, is almost entirely 
shared also by apologists such as Beyschlag when they 
suppose that the participants, if they had held their 
condition to be that of visionaries, would at the same 
time have perceived the unreality of what they saw. This 
hypothetically enunciated statement of the apologists 
is distinguished from the categorical assertion of the 
critics in only one point : the apologists will have it 
that the participant need not necessarily attribute the 
origin of what he sees to the state of his own mind, but 
can attribute it to God — yet without the result that, in 


the latter case, in his view the thing seen becomes 
invested with reality. 

Thus Beyschla;^ (as above, 432-435) *is of opinion that Acts 
10 9 does not make Paul believe that in. reality a man of 
Macedonia stood before him, nor 10 io-i6 make Peter think that 
in reality a sheet containing real animals was let down from 
heaven — not only not in mundane actuality but also not even in 
heavenly actuality; on the contrary, in each case neither had 
taken in more than this, that God was seeking to give them to 
understand something by means of sensible images. This way 
of looking at matters is utterly inconsistent with the beliefs of 
that time. If it is God who sends the Macedonian or the sheet 
containing the beasts, as a matter of course it is believed that 
these things are sent really (possessing of course not mundane 
but heavenly actuality) ; for where it is presupposed that God 
can if he chooses send them really, it would be quite unaccount- 
able to believe that he has nevertheless not done so. That the 
sending is not done for its own sake merely, but has for its 
purpose to incite Paul or Peter to a particular course of action, 
IS indeed true ; but this does not by any means divest the thing 
which God has sent of its reality. Beyschlag makes it seem as 
if this were so merely by a reference to Acts 12 9 : *he knew not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision.’ It is correct to say that the same word (opa/aa) 
is employed here as is used in 10 17 19 11 5, and that Peter 

regards this vision (opafxa) as something unreal. Here however 
the distinction drawn in a preceding paragraph (above, c) falls 
to be applied : that a Macedonian or a sheet containing beasts 
endowed with a heavenly corporeality could lie sent by God 
was regarded by Paul and by Peter respectively as thoroughly 
possible: on the other hand, in 12 9 it is presupposed that the 
liberation of Peter when it was * not true but a vision ’ would 
have been regarded by him as impossible. In like manner, if 
‘vision’ (opaa-Ls) in Tobit 12 19 means something opposed to 
reality, a mere appearance ((f}drTa<rfjLaX that meaning is secured 
only by the antithesis in the sentence. The angel Raphael, 
who has accompanied Tobias, says here by way of after- 
explanation of wnat his real nature was : ‘ I have neither eaten 
nor drunken, but ye saw only an appearance.’ The jdentity 
of the word (dpap.a or opaai^) thus by no means proves identity 
of judgment upon the matter here in question, namely the reality 
or unreality 01 what has been .seen, 

(/) Equally mistaken would it be to maintain that 
visions are throughout the whole OT and NT regarded as 
an inferior form of divine revelation. Beyschlag deduces 
this from a single text (Nu. 126 - 8 ) : to a prophet I 
reveal myself by visions or dreams, but with Moses I 
speak face to face. Not only is the dream placed upon 
a level with the vision, an equality of which there can 
be no thought in connection with the appearances of 
the risen Jesus, but also in antithesis to both is placed 
God’s direct speaking, which undoubtedly makes known 
the will of (Tod more plainly than a visual image 
can, the interpretation of which rests with the seer. In 
the case of the resurrection of Jesus, however, the 
situation is exactly reversed. If God had announced to 
the disciples by spoken words that Jesus was alive, even 
if they fully believed these words to have been received 
immediately from God, the announcement would not 
have been for them so clear and impressive as when 
they were themselves permitted to look upon the form 
of Jesus as of one who was alive. 

(^) .After what has been said in three preceding 
paragraphs (<r, i/, c) the decisive question comes to be : 
what sort of appearances of a person risen from the dead 
were regarded by the disciples as possible ? 

To this the answer must at once be*. Not incorporeal appear- 
ances ; for the idea of the immortality of the soul alone was 
utterly strange to them (§ 17^- Next, we must say: they 
looked for a general resurrection of the terrestrial body to a 
terrestrial life on the last day ; but in exceptional cases they 
regarded it as happening even in the present (Mk. 6 14-16 ; cp 
§ i7£’). .And as they would have felt no difficulty in regarding 
Jesus as an exceptional instance of this last description, they 
would have regarded an appearance of Jesus in this form (with 
a terrestrial body) as a real one. This case, however, does not 
come into consideration ; for such an appearance of Jesus does 
not come within the range of what is historically authenticated. 

What is alone authenticated is the appearance of 
Jesus in heavenly corporeality ; but of that it has been 
shown in § 17 ^ that it corresponded with the conceptions 
of Paul and likewise with those of the original apostles. 

{h) The resultant conclusion then must be that when 
the disciples experienced an appearance of Jesus in 
heavenly corporeality they were under compulsion to 
regard it as objectively real, and therefore to believe 
that Jesus was risen because they had actually seen him. 
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Consequently, this belief of theirs does not prove that i 
what they saw was objectively real : it can equally well 
have been merely an image begotten of their own 
mental condition. 

flaving now, we believe, shown in a general way the 
possibility that the things related concerning the risen 

35. Situation '''''' "‘'“'’r "“4<=etive visions, 

- p , what next remains for us to inquire is 
whether such visions have any prob- 
ability in view of the known situation of the disciples. 
This question admits of an affirmative answer, very 
particularly in the case of Paul. 

It will ever remain the lasting merit of Holsten that he has 
carried out this research on all sides with the most penetrating 
analy.sis. The view he arrived at holds its ground alike in 
presence of conserv'ativ'e theology and in presence of the deniers 
of the genuineness of all the Pauline epistles, who find the 
change from Pharisee to apostle of Jesus freed from the law too 
sudden. An energetic nature could only pass from the one 
extreme to the other, and could not possibly hold a mediating 
position.! 

(a) Paul persecuted the Christians as blasphemers, 
because they proclaimed as the Messiah one who by the 
judgment of God (Dt. 2I23, cp Gal. 813) had been i 
plainly marked as a criminal, {d) If, in defending ! 
their position, they quoted passages of the OT which in 
their view treated of the Messiah, Paul could not gainsay 
this application in a general way ; all that he denied , 
was the applicability of the passages to one who had been 
crucified, [c] From their appeals to the appearances of . 
Jesus, Paul certainly had come to know quite well the I 
form in which they would have it that they had seen , 
him. {d) Apart from this blasphemy of theirs Paul 
cannot but have recognised their honesty, seriousness, 
and blamelessness of moral character. M’hat if they 
should be in the right ? may be certain that, when 
he entered their houses and haled them before the 
judgment-seat, there were not wanting heart-rending 
scenes, which in the ease of a man not wholly hardened 
could not fail to raise ever anew the recurring question 
whether it was really at the behest of God that he had 
to show all this cruelty. He repressed his scruples ; ! 
yet the goad had entered his soul. I 

{e) In his own inner life he had no satisfaction. ^Vhat- I 
ever may have been the zeal with which he followed the i 
precepts of the fathers (Gal. I14), unlike the great mass ' 
of morally laxer Pharisees his contemporaries, he per- 
ceived the impossibility of fulfilling the whole of the law’s 
requirements. And, not being able to fulfil them, he I 
was accursed (Gal. 3 10), and all men were in the same | 
condemnation with himself. In Rom. 7 7-25 he has i 
impressively described this condition. (f) And yet 
God in the OT had promised a time of salvation, and ! 
it was inconceivable that he should not hold to his i 
word. But how could he, if the universal fulfilment of i 
the law — which was so clearly impossible — were held to 1 
be the indispensable condition ? 

{g) Here of necessity must have come about in the 
mind of Paul a combination of these two lines of I 
thought which had hitherto remained apart. M'hat if 
the Christians were right in their assertion that the , 
Crucified One really was the Messiah, through whom it | 
was God's will to bring salvation to the world without 
insisting on the fulfilment of the entire law? In that 
case the persecution of the Christians was indeed a : 
crime ; but Paul, and with him all mankind, was ' 
nevertheless delivered from the anguish of soul caused 
by daily transgression of the law ; mercy, no longer 
wrath, was what he might expect from God. {h) And 
indeed, this being so, it could only have been through 
the death of Jesus that God had willed to procure 

! Holsten, ZIVT, 1861, pp. 223-284 ; Zum Ez’ang. dcs Paulus 
'll, dcs Petrus, 1-237 (1868); Pfleiderer, Paulinistnus, 1873, ( 2 ) 
i8qo, Einl. On the other side: Beyschlag, St> Kr., 1864, pp. i 
197-264 ; 1870, pp. 7-50, 189-263. Specially interesting is Scholz | 
\Deutsch~Evang;eL Blatter, 1881, pp. 816-841), who recognises 
the whole psychological preparation for the conv^ersion, and 
then brings in the supernatural fact of the risen Jesus, which 
his previous representation has enabled him to dispense with. 


salvation for men. For Saul, the Pharisee, could never 
get away from the thought that some kind of propitia- 
tion had to be made for the sins of men, before God 
could bring in his grace. Perhaps the Christians had 
even already begun to quote in support of their view 
Is. 53, which Paul in all probability has in his mind 
when, in i Cor. 15 3, he says that he has received by 
tradition the doctrine that Christ, according to the 
Scriptures, had been delivered as a propitiation for 
our sins. 


(z) Whether, however, all this, which in one respect 
promised blessedness, but in another threatened him 
with divine punishment as a persecutor of the Christians, 
was really true or not, turned for Paul upon the an.swer 
to the question, whether in actuality Jesus was risen. 
F'or, in addition to the doctrine of propitiation, Saul the 
Pharisee was indissolubly wedded to the thought that 
‘ every one that hangeth on a tree ’ is accursed, unless 
God himself has unmistakably pronounced otherwise — 
viz. that this proposition has no application to Jesus, 
who did not die the death of a criminal , but the death 
of a divine offering for sin. Such a divine declaration 
was involved, according to the Christians, in the resur- 
rection of Jesus. 

(^} It will not be necessary to dwell upon the deeply 
agitating effect which such doubts must have produced 
in Paul’s inmost soul ; the vividness with which 
the living figure so often described to him by Chris- 
tians must, time and again, have stood before him, 
only to be banished as often by the opposition of his 
intellect ; until finally, only too easily, there came a 
time when the image of fancy refused any longer to 
yield to the effort of thought. All that need be pointed 
out further is that on his own testimony, as well as on 
that of Acts, Paul was very prone to visions and other 
ecstatic conditions (aCor. I21-4 iCor. 14i8 Acts9i2 
I69 189 22 17 2723). That he does not place what he 
had experienced at Damascus on a level with those 
visions of his, but speaks of it as the last appearance of 
the risen Jesus (i Cor. 158), is intelligible enough if he 
was not aware of any further appearances having been 
made to other persons (see § Io/^): but it in no way 
shows that in the journey to Damascus what befell was 
not a vision, but an actual meeting with the risen Jesus. 
The possibility, indeed the probability, of a vision here 
has been pointed out ; it is for each reader to choose 
between this and a miracle. 

( 1 ) Let it be clearly understood, however, that we do not here 
employ the word ‘ was seen ’ (oj<f)Oij) as evidence that Paul 
himself concedes the subjective origin of the image which he 
saw. (To the contrary, .see § 34^, c.) Neither do we make use 
of the e.xpression in Gal. 1 16, where Paul speaks of God as 
having revealed his son ‘in me’ (cv e/xoi), to prove that Paul 
regarded the occurrence at Damascus as one that had taken 
place solely within himself. The words ‘ I have seen ’ (fopaxa) 
and ‘ was seen ’ (w</)0rj) in 1 Cor. 1 15 8 are decisive against this, 
for by them the apostle means to .say that he has re.ally seen 
(although not in earthly but in heavenly corporealiiy) the risen 
Jesus as appearing to him ab extra. Yet so far as Gal.lisyC 
IS concerned, neither is it probable that ‘ to reveal ' (aTTOKakvipai) 
denotes a subsequent inward illumination of Paul, since ‘ but 
when’ (ore 6e) and ‘straightway’ (tvdew?) mark the time 
which followed immediately upon that of ‘ the Jews’ religion ’ 
(’Iov5ai<r|a69) (1 13^!). ‘ In me’ (tt' €/aot), in spite of the refer- 

ence of ‘ to reveal ' (a7roKaAvi//ac) to the event on the road to 
Damascus, may mean ‘within me,’ jn so far as the appearance 
produced effects upon the spiritual life of the apostle ; but it can 
easily mean also ‘upon me’ — z.e., by changing the persecutor 
into a believer (not, however, ‘ through the success of my mis- 
sionary labours,’ which did not occur till later). 


The situation of the earliest disciples very readily 
suggests the same explanation of the facts. («) The 

36. Of earliest between despair and 

j. . , hope — the disaster involved in the 
P death of Jesus, and the hope they still 

somehow clung to, that the kingdom of God might still 
be established by Jesus — can hardly have been less 
than had been the struggle in the mind of Paul. 
Perhaps there was in their case the additional circum- 
stance that they were fasting, a condition highly favour- 
able to the seeing of visions. Yet such a conjecture 
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is by no means indispensable, and we need not lay | 
stress on the indication as to this given in the Gospel of 
Peter and in the Pidaskalia (above, §§ 5 [/], T b). All 
these psychological elements, however, will be more fully 
considered later (§ 37). 

{b) On the other hand, we are unable to attach 
weight to the view that the disciples were gradually led 
by a study of the O P to a conviction that Jesus was 
alive, and that thus in the end they came to have 
visions in which they beheld his form. 

Visions do not arise by processes so gr.ylual or so placid. It 
is certainly correct to suppose that certain passages of the O f 
must have had an influence on the thoughts of the disciples in 
those critical days ; but not that they were then discovered for 
the first time as a result of study. Rather must lhey have been 
long familiar, when suddenly, under the impression made by the 
death of Jesus, ihey acquire a new and decisive significance as 
convincing the bereaved ones that the continued life of Jesus 
was made assured by the word of God. 

(c) From our list of such passages must be excluded many 
which are frequently quoted as belonging to it ; for example, 

Is. 25 8 Ps. 133x3 Kzek. IS5-9, Ps. 2 7 (although it appears to 
be cited in Acts 13 33 in this sense), and, in particular, Jb 1O1 
although this is cited in Acts *2 27 31 13 35. What is said in the 
Hebrew text is that God will not suffer hi.s pious worshipper to 
die (cp S'. 9). When 0 hy a false etymology (niT2’ = ‘ 10 destroy,’ 
instead of n'”’ = ‘to sink’) renders sahath, which, as the 
parallelism conclusively shows, means ‘grave,’ by ‘destruction’ 
(5ia*^0opa), the mistranslation is innocuous as long as this word 
is taken to mean ‘death,’ as the translators certainly took it ; it 
becomes misleading only on the Christian interpretation which 
understands the bodily corruption that follows death. Passages 
of the OT from which the disciples could really have drawn 
their conviction as to the resurrection of Jesus are Ex. 3 6 (see 
its employment by Jesus himself in Mk. 1226yC) ls.53o_/C 
Ilos. 0 2 2K, 2O5, perhaps also Ps. II817 Job 19 25-27, but 
very specially Ps. S613 llOi (cp Hrandt, 498-504). It must 
always be borne in mind, it is hardly necessary to say, that 
they did not interpret such passages^ in a critical manner and 
with reference to the context, but simply as they seemed to 
present to them a consoling thought. 

{d) No weight can be given to the objection that the image of 
the risen Jesus which presented itself to the disciples cannot 
hav'e been subjective ’because at first they did not recognise 
it. That they failed to do so^ is staled only in passages 
which must be regarded as unhistorical (Lk. 24 16 Jn. 20i4); 
in Lk. 24 37 41 it is not even said that he was not recognised. 

(<?) Another objection, that though perhaps the sub- 
jective explanation might be admissible in the case of a 
single individual, it wholly fails in the case of appear- 
ances to several, not to speak of the case of 500 at 
once, appears at first sight to have great weight. As 
against this it is worth mentioning that one of the most 
recent upholders of an objective resurrection of Jesus, 
Steude {St. AV. 1887, pp. 273-275), quite gives up this 
argument. In point of fact there is ample evidence to 
prove that visions have been seen by many, in the 
cases of Thomas of Canterbury, Savonarola, the 
Spanish general Pacchi, several crusaders — days and 
even months after their death — and similar occurrences 
also in the cases of 800 French soldiers, the Camisards 
in 1686-1707, the followers of the Roman Catholic 
priest Poschl in Upper Austria in 1812-1818, the 
‘ Preaching-sickness ’ and ‘ Reading-sickness’ in Sweden 
in 1841-1854, and so forth. ^ That in circumstances 
of general excitement and highly strung expectation 
visions are contagious, and that others easily perceive 
that which at first had been seen by only one, is, in 

1 E. A. Abbott, St. Thomas 0/ Canterbury, 1898 ; Ha.se, 
Gesc't.Jesu, 1876, pp. and yeue Propheten, 333 = i^} 2 ggy.: 

Reuter, Alexander der Dritte, 3iio-ii2, 772-774 (1864); 
Scholten, Eruing. nach Joh. (Germ.), 329^ (1867); Renan, 
Apdtres, 16 /. 22 (ET 51 f. 55); Keim, Gesch Jesu von Nazara, 
(1872), ET 6, 348 J?C); Perty, Mystische Erschei' 
nungeni^) \ 130-133 (1872); E. Stein, Psychische Contagion, 
■21/. (Erlangen, 1877); Hohnbaum, Psychische Gesundheit, 
38-41 (1845); Leubuscher, li'ahnsinn in den 4 letzten Jahrhun- 
derten, 222-249(1848); Ideler, Theorie des religidsen Wahti- 
sinns (1848-1850); Emminghaus, Allgem. Psychopathologie, 
§§ 33yC 3’]/. 96, 1 13, 186 (1878), with the literature there referred 
to; Allgem. Ztschr. fur Psychiatric, 1849, pp. 253-261: 1854, 
pp. 115-125; 1856, pp. 546-604; i860, pp. 565-719: Wiedemann, 
Die relig. Bewegung in Oberoesterreich u. Salzburg beim 
Beginn des 19 Jahrh. (1890); Die Secte der Pdschlianer in 
Oberdstreich in dem Jahre 1817 (no place on title-page, 1819); 
Misson, ThJhire Sucre des Cevennes, London, 1707 ; Blanc, 
Inspiration des Camisards, Paris, 1859. 
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view of the accumulated evidence, a fact not to be 
denied. 

(/) The attempt has been made to argue from this, 
on the contrary, that subjective visions cannot be 
thought of as explaining the recorded facts of the 
resurrection, inasmuch as in that case we should be 
entitled to expect very many more recorded visions 
than are enumerated by Paul. That, however, would 
depend on the amount of predisposition to visions. It 
is very easily conceivable that this may very rapidly 
have diminished when, by means of a moderate number 
of reported appearances, the conviction had become 
established that Jesus had risen. On this account it is 
also best to presume that the first five appearances 
followed one another very quickly. All the more 
confidently in that case could Paul speak of that which 
he had himself received as being the last of all (§ 10 h). 

The consideration which above all others causes the 
most serious misgivings, is the state of deep depression 
O'? cs'f f* which the disciples were left by the 

^ conceivable that 
^ “ ’in such circumstances subjective visions 
should have come to them ? 

(a) This question, however, is essentially simplified 
by what has been pointed out above (§ 36 e), if we 
suppose in addition that it was Peter alone who re- 
ceived the first vision. Could he but once find himself 
able to say that he had seen Jesus, the others no 
longer needed to be able to raise themselves out of 
their state of prostration by their own strength ; what 
had happened to Peter supplied what was wanting in 
this respect. The question thus narrows itself to this : 
Is the possibility of a subjective vision excluded in the 
case even of I^eter ? 

(b) Undoubtedly an unusually strong faith was 
needed, if in Peter the thought that Jesus, notwith- 
standing his death, was still alive, was to become so 
powerful that at last it could take the form of a vision. 
All the requisite conditions, however, were present. 
\\’'e do not at all lay weight upon the consideration, 
that with the return to Galilee the reminiscences of 
Jesus associated with those localities would again take 
the upper hand over the impression which his death 
had made ; for indeed this impression was indelible. 
But alongside of this impression there would also be 
recollections of the predictions of Jesus. We do not 
refer here primarily to the predictions of his resurrection 
(see § 22 <z) ; those referring to his coming again from 
heaven to set up the kingdom of God upon earth — 
predictions which are certainly quite historical (see 
G0.SPELS, § 145 [/]) — are much more important. 
They also, it is true, might seem to have been decisively 
falsified by the death of Jesus ; for with Peter also it 
was an infallible word of God, that every one that 
hangs on a tree is cursed (Dt. 2I23; cp Gal. 813). 
Precisely here, however, there is a difference between 
the cases of the two apostles : Paul could apply this 
thesis to Jesus in cold blood, because he had never 
personally known him (2 Cor. 5 x 6 , when rightly inter- 
preted); Peter could not — he owed loo much to him. 
To speak more exactly, the reason why Peter, even after 
the crucifixion, did not cease wholly to have faith in the 
prediction of Jesus, lay partly in the deep impression of 
his utter trustworthiness which he had left upon his 
disciple, and partly also in the religious inheritance which 
Peter felt he owed him, in the ineradicable conviction of 
the truth of his cause. From this conviction of the 
truth of Jesus’ cause the conviction of his continued 
personal life was inseparable in the thought of that 
age. In this sense Renan’s saying (Apotres, 44, ET 
70) is true : ‘ ce qui a resuscit^ J^sus, e’est I’amour. ’ 

(c) There is yet another point, which for the most 
part is utterly overlooked in this connection. We do 
not mean the lively temperament of Peter ; for whether 
that made him specially susceptible to visions cannot be 
said. We refer to the fact that Peter had denied his 
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Lord. Even if the circumstance, mentioned only in 
Lk. (226i), that after his denial his eye met that of his 
master, be hardly historical (cp Simon Peter, § 19 
there still remains a delicate suggestion of what must 
most infallibly have happened ; the form of him whom 
Peter had denied must have come up before him with 
ever renewed vividness, however he may have struggled 
to escape it. Though at first he may have said to him- 
self that this was a mere creation of his fancy, it is 
certainly not too bold a conjecture that a moment came 
when he believed he saw his Lord bodily present before 
him, whether it was that the eye w'as turned upon him 
with reproach and rebuke, or whether it was that it 
already assured him of that forgiveness, for which 
beyond all doubt he had been praying with all the 
energy of his soul. 

{d) If this be sound, we shall find in the denial of 
Peter an occasion for the occurrence of a vision as direct 
as we have found the persecution of the Christians by 
Paul to have been. If we will, we shall be able to 
discern in these acts of hostility against Jesus or his 
followers an arrangement in the providence of God, 
whereby chosen vessels were prepared for the further- 
ance of Christianity. In any case this deed of Peter, 
that he held fast his faith in the imperishability of the 
cause of Jesus and therefore also of the person of Jesus, 
will remain the greatest of his life, greater still than his 
confession at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 829 and !!), and 
would make to be true those two words even though in 
the mouth of Jesus they be not historical : ‘ ihou art 
Peter {t.e., a rock) and upon this rock will I build my 
church ’ (Mt. 16 18, cp Ministry, §4/'.), and ‘ Do thou, 
when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren ’ 
(Lk. 2232, cp Simon Peter, § 15^). 

For all that has lieen said in the foregoing paragraphs 
the most that can be claimed is that it proves the 

38 . Conclusion Pos^ihility-tl.e protability if you %yiU 

. . — of the explanation from subiective 

, . visions, rrom the very nature of the 

nypotnesis. possible to prove 

more, for the visionary character of the appearances 
could not be established for us by the visionaries them- 
selves — on the contrary, everything constrained them 
to regard what they had seen as objective and real — nor 
yet by the reporters, who simply repeated what the 
visionaries had related to them. Only scientifically 
trained reporters could have assured us on the point, 
and such reporters did not then exist. Let it be 
expressly observed, however, that in the vision-hypo- 
thesis it is only the judgment of the visionaries as to the 
objective reality of what they had seen that is set aside ; 
every other biblical statement of fact, unless we have 
been compelled to set it aside as inconsistent with some 
other biblical statement, remains unaffected. The 
hypothesis, furthermore, attributes no want of upright- 
ness either to the visionary or to the reporter. The 
error which it points out affects merely the husk — - 
namely that the risen Jesus was seen in objective 
reality, but not the kernel of the matter, that Jesus 
lives in the spiritual sense ; thus it is an error, only in 
the same relative sense as is the dogma that the Bible is 
inspired in every letter (a dogma without the temporary 
ascendancy of which the church of to-day would hardly 
have existed), or in the same sense in which the anthro- 
pomorphic view of God’s being and his relation to 
nature which possesses every child is an error — an error 
but for w'hich the number of grown-up persons of 
unshaken religious conviction would indeed be small. 

Reverting now once more to § 1 and the ideas on 
account of which it is held that the belief in a literal 
resurrection cannot be given up, we remark that the 
doctrine of the government of the church by Christ is 
one that ean give place without any religious loss to 
that of the leading of the church by the spirit of Christ, 
or, if it is desired to put it in a more personal form, 
that of the government of the church by God. That 
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the cause of Jesus did not die with him on the cross we 
are assured by history, even if his resurrection did not 
occur as a literal fact. It is undeniable that the church 
was founded, not directly upon the fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but upon the belief in his resurrection ; 
and this faith worked with equal power whether the 
resurrection was an actual fact or not. The view of 
Paul that, apart from the literal truth of the resurrection 
of Jesus, there is no forgiveness of sins, has as its 
necessary presupposition the dogma, not of Paul the 
Christian but of Paul the Pharisee, that every crucified 
person without exception is accursed of God ; as soon 
as the possibility of a miscarriage of justice either in the 
synedrium or at Pilate’s judgment seat is conceded, this 
view eo ipso falls to the ground. Finally, the view 
that unless Jesus actually rose again the hope of the 
final resurrection of the dead is vain would be a sound 
one if this hope had consisted in the expectation that all 
men were to rise three days after their respective deaths. 
In its actual form, as hope of the resurrection at the last 
day, it would come to be denied, in so far as an 
event happening in the case of Jesus is concerned, only 
if Jesus himself were to continue in the state of death at 
the last day. In so far, however, as the idea of the 
immortality of the soul takes the place of the hope of a 
final resurrection — as in modern times is very extensively 
the case — it ceases to be a matter of fundamental 
importance whether Jesus rose again on the third day, 
or not ; for immortality consists only in a continued 
existence of the soul, and that from the moment of the 
death of the body onwards, and is just as incapable of 
being confirmed or made known by a resurrection of the 
body as of being called in question by the absence of a 
resurrection. If immortality could thus be confirmed or 
made known, that must have been possible on the first 
and the second day after death, for immortality was then 
present. For that time, however, resurrection is ex- 
cluded by presupposition. 

Prins, De rcaliteit van's Heeren opstanding, 1861, and 
(against Prins) Slraatman, De rcaliteit van 's Hecren opstanding 
. . . cn hare verdedigers, iZ 6-2', VoxA, ZU'T, 
39 . Literature. 1863, 182-209, 279-311; 1864, 82-95, 396-408 
and (against Paul) Strauss, did. 1863, 386- 
400; Gebhardt, Die Atiferstehung Christ i nnd Hire neuesten 
Gigner, 1864: Steude, Die Au/erstehung Jesu, 1888, and with 
more scientific thoroughness in St. Kr., 1887, 203-295 (see above, 
§ 36 i*) ; Rohrbach, Der Schluss des Marcusei’angeliums, 1894, 
and Die Berichte iiber die Au/erstehung Jesu, 1898; Eck, 

‘ Bedeutung der Aufersiehung Jesu fiir die Urgemeinde u. fiir 
uns’ in Hefte zur Christlichen U'e/t, No. 32, 1898; Loofs, 
‘Die Auferslehungsberichle u. ihr Werlh,’ ibid. No. 33, 1898; 
Bruckner, ‘ Die Berichte iiber die Aufersiehung Jesu ’ in Prot. 
Monatshe/te, 1899, 41-47, 96-110, 153-160. Amongst the writings 
on the life of Jesus see Strauss, Keim, Weiss, Beyschlag (vol. 1.) 
and, quite specially, Brandt, Evang. Gesch., 1893, 305-446, 
490-517. 

[The bulk of English work upon this subject (of which the 
more useful or significant portions are indicated in the sub- 
joined paragraph.s by an asterisk) falls into one or other of two 
classes : (a) one dealing primarily with historical and theo- 
logical appreciations of the fact or truth in question ; (/) the 
other sensitive, in the first instance, to the features of the record 
and the historical evidence. Owing to the backwardness and 
inefficiency of English criticism upon the synoptic question, 
and the consequent paucity of scientific work upon Ml. and Lk. 
especially (upon Lk. 24 note the strangely parallel story in 
Plutarch : Vit. Rom. 28), the latter class of writings is as yet in- 
adequately represented, being conspicuous for open-mindedness 
(in its better representatives) rather than for thoroughness, and 
more successful in criticising the weak points of opposing 
theories than in constructing a satisfactory and tenable hypo- 
thesis which might do justice to the comple.x of facts under 
review. Q'pYxoyiAC% Short St tidies, 

{a) The conservative side is represented by a long series of 
writings, whose weakness consists mainly in the preponderance 
of the dogmatic over the historical element or in literalism. Of 
these the following are the more salient : — F. D. Maurice's 
Theol. Essays (S); Westcott’s Introd. to Study 0/ Gospels 
((6) 1881), 333-341 ', The Gosp. of the Resurr., The Historic 
Eaith (chap. 6), and The R expiation 0/ the Risen Lord; 
*Milligan's e.\haustive and theological The Resurr. 0/ our 
Lord ((•*• 1894), and The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord, 1892; *M‘Cheyne Edgar’s vigorous Gosp. of the 
Risen Saviour, 1892, pp. 21-135 ; C. A. Row’s The Jesus of 
the Evangelists, 1868, pp. 26 2 y. (critique of mythical theories); 
J. Kennedy’s survey in The Resurr. of our Lord an historical 
fact, •with examination of naturalistic hypotheses, 1881 ; 
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Latham’s curious volume The Risen Master^ 1900; and Orr's 
Christian I'ieio of Cod and the ll'orld, 1893, Lect. 0, n. C. 
Similarly, but with special hearing upon the narratives as part 
of the biography of Jesus : — ‘Kairbairn’s Studies in the Life 0/ 
Christy 1881, chap. 18 ; G. H. Gilbert’s Students' Life 0/ Jesus^ 
1898, pp. 385*405 ; besides the Lives of Christ by Farrar, Eder* 
sheim, and b. J. Andrews (ed. 1892, pp. 589yC). The subject is 
competently handled also, though from a more strictly philo* 
sophical and doctrinal st.andpoint, by *Newnmn Smyth (f>ld 
Faiths in New Lights chap. 8); *1). W, Forrest ( 7'/ff Christ 
of I fist, and Experience, 1897, Lect. 4 critique of vision- 
hypothesis); R. H. Hutton {Theol. ICssa^'s,i^) 1888, pp. 
131 f.)\ 1*2. Griflfith- Jones {The Ascent through Christ, 
1900, pp. 337-359); H. G. Weston {Riblioth. Sacra, 1900, 
pp* 356-362) and L. S. Potwin {ibid. 1890, pp. 177-190); also 
by *lJenney {The Death of Christ, 1902, pp. 66^ f 121. 
123). 

At the opposite pole of radical criticism, the most noteworthy 
works along this line are *R. W. Macan’s The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, the contributions of Dr. E. Abbott (cp Thiio- 
christus, Onesimus, and 'Through Nature to Christ. 1877, 
chap. 21), and Alariineau’s .Seat of Authority in Religion 
1890), 363^1, 48iyC, 632^1 besides the writings to be cited 
below. 

(7) E.xaminations of early Christian e\ndence, and particularly 
of the gospel narratives (with that of the ascension. Acts 1 i-ii), 
from a f.iirly free but reverent standpoint may be found in 
A. H. Itruce’s Expos. Gk. Test. vol. i. ((-), 1901), 330/^, 643^!; 
G. L. Cary’s scholarly Synoptic Gosp. (Internal. Handbks. to 
NT, vol. i., 1900), 19S-202; J. Estlin Carpenter’s J'irst 

Three Gosp. (i2i, 1890), 31 9y?, 268^; A. C. Met Jiffert’s Apost. 
Age, 1897, pp. 36-44, 55^, and J. V. liartlet’s Apost. Age, 
1900, pp. i-io; see, further, Blair’s Apost. Gosp. (372-385) on 
the conclusion of Mk., with the editions by Swete and Allan 
Menzies, MolTatt s /fist. Nero Testament 1901), pp. 550-553 
(on Mk. 16 Q-20), 647-649 (on Mt. and Lk.), 694-696 (on Jn. 20-21), 
and \. R^ville's article in Nero U'orld, 1894, pp. 498-527. ^ The 
distinctive aim of such contributions is to investigate not simply 
the verbal contents of the narratives in question, hut also their 
mental and religious prcsupposiiions ; to get behind the stories 
into the world of their first hearers, with their beliefs and hopes. 
Extreme forms of this critical hypothesis are variously repre- 
sented in such works as *W. Mackintosh’s A\tt. Hist, of the 
Christian Religion, 1894, pp. 257-328 (mythical theor}'), 
natural Religion, 3, 1877, p. 398 (in which, as in the follow- 
ing book, the problem is handled drastically, but uncritically 
isolated), The Four Gosp. as Historical Records, 1895, pp, 451, 
and O. Cone, The Gosp. and its Earliest Interpretations, 1893, 
pp. \'2.sf., 200 f, none of which, however, can be pronounced 
entirely satisfactory, either in method or in results. .See 
further S. Davidson’s N^ T I ntrod.^^' (1894) 2 367 f. 'Fhe opposite 
side is ple.asantly but ineffectively advocated by writers like 
Purves (Christianity in Apostolic Age, 1900, 9-15) and Sunday 
(ll.T-^tings’ /I /:? 2 638-643), while it is defended with a really 
critical grasp of the problem and its bearings by *Swete 
{Apostles' Creed, 1J94, p. 64 yT), ’‘A. B. P>ruce {Apologetics, 
1842, pp. 383-397), Schafr(///V/‘. of Church, 1 172-186). *Denney 
(art. ‘Ascension’ in Hastings’ D/> 1 161-162), and *Prof. .S. 
McComb ( 4350-363, a critique of ET of Il.arnack’s 
ITcsen); see also *Knowling: The ITitness of the Epistles, 
1892, pp. 365-396, 397-4 14 (ascension) ; A. YloveiY {Amcr. Journ. 
TheoL, 1900, pp. 536-554, a critique of Stapfer) ; W. F. Adeney 
{Expos.y^'^ H137-146, a critique of Weizsacker); N. J. D. White 
(‘Appearances of Risen Lord to Individuals,’ (6) IO66-74), 
and E. R. Bernard (‘ The \'alue of the Ascension,’ Exp. T, 
1900-1901, pp. 152-155, and in Hastings’ /J>/> 4 234). Despite 
exaggerated statement.s upon both sides, recent F.nglish discus- 
sion.s disjjlay a growing sense that there is a serious problem 
to be faced in the condition of the historical records, and that 
exegesis has a vivid if subsidiary part to play in its .solution. 
7’his is a sign of health, if only that the demands of the public 
are becoming more exigent ; but no advance can be looked for 
until English students are furnished with a scientific equipment 
in the shape of thoroughly critical editions of the gospels, as 
w'ell as with monographs combining historical judgment and 
sound scholarship with some philosophic and religious appreci- 
ation of the subject. — j. .Mo.J p. vv. S. 

REU r*eleg, a name occurring in 

the genealogical table connecting .Shem and Abraham 
(Gen. 11 18-21 [P], I Ch. I25; cp I.k. 335, AV Ragau). 
An Aram;can tribe bearing the name Ru ua appear in 
S. Habylonia in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. (Schr, 
KGFio^ff.\ KAT<^) 1 17; Del. Par. 238^^); but 
their identification with Rett is denied by Schr. [loc. cit . ). 
'I'hc name, in common with the others in the same list, 
is probably Mesopotamian, and we may possibly find 
a trace of it in one of the kings of Edessa, 

which is doubtle.ss for ' man of Re'u,' a formation 
parallel to the Heb. (cp Duval, ‘ Hist, d’^desse,’ 

fount. Asiat., 1891, 18 126). Re'u may have been an 
old Mesopotamian god (Mez, Gesch. dcr Stadt Harrdn, 
23). Cp Reuben, §§ 9 iii., 10. ’ f . b. 
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Mention (§ i). 

A lost tribe (§ 2). 
First-born (§ 3). 
Bilhah, Bohan (§ 4). 
* Altar ’ story (§ 5). 


Other stories (§ 6). 

Name (§§ 7-9X 
Meaning of stories (§ 10). 
Genealogies (§g 11-13). 
Lists of cities (§ 14). 


Reuben ' is repeatedly mentioned in the Hexateuch 
as a branch of Israel. It is often associated with (}ad, 
-y- . . and is known to each of the documents 

1. en ion. the Hexateuch. The reader 

naturally infers that the writers of those documents had 
knowledge of such a community. He may indeed think 
it prudent to test the legitimacy of that inference, when 
he misses references elsewhere in the Hebrew writings. 
Still, the argumentum e silentio w\\x?A. be used with great 
care.- The facts seem to be these. Outside of the fixed 
tribal lists (in Chron. , Ezek. , and, in the NT, in Rev.) 
and the Chronicler’s genealogies,^ Reuben is known, 
apart from an at best anachronistic gloss in 2 K. 10 33 
(descriptive of the district harassed by Hazael), through 
the mention in the enumeration in Judg. 5 (v. 15 /. ). 
'Fhat chapter contains very old material and few will 
question its authority even when it stands alone. Only, 
liowever, if we are sure that the passage says what the 
poet meant it to say. d'hat, however, does not 
appear to have been questioned, so far as the mention 
of Reuben is concerned.'^ Discussion has been con- 
fined to the question, where the mention appearing 
after isa and again, in a slightly variant form, 
after i6^^ really belongs. Still, is not the simplest ex- 
planation of the double occurrence, that the clause is 
really a gloss ? Other difficulties would thus be removed. 
It always seemed strange that so remote a community 
as the traditional Reul>en should be mentioned by name.® 
To speak of Gilead in general, on the other hand, 
without naming tribes, would be natural. Later, 
Gilead ® would he taken to mean Gad, whilst Macliir 
was perhaps referred to ' half-Manasseh,’ and so a 
reference of some kind or other would be made on the 
margin to Reuben. If it be thought that probability is 
in favour of the reference in Judg. 5 being contemporary 
evidence,^ the problem before us is to determine where 
Reuben lived and to explain the fact that in historical 
times Reuben had no significance. If the other view is 
taken, the problem is to account for the references in 
the 1 le.xatcuch. 

A survey of the references (in the Hexateuch) to 
Reuben suggests that the solid element in them all is 
the belief that there once was an important 


2. A lost 
tribe. 


community called Reuben and that for some 
reason it had lost its place ; it was a sort of 
'Ad or Thainud. It is usually supposed that tradition 
preserved the memor}' of a more or less definite geo- 
graphical district occupied by Reubenites. It may have 
done so. 'The evidences of such a tradition, however, 
are far from copious. Most of what we are told about 
a territory of Reuben is in D (Dt. 812 16 443 Josh. 13 
8-12) and P (much of Nu. 32 Josh. 13 15-23 208 2 \s 6 /.) 
and cannot safely be used for the present purpose (see 
§ 14). There seems to be only one passage (Nu. 32 

1 On the name see below : on the form, § 8 ; on OT explana- 
tions, § 7 ; on real meaning, § 9. 

2 Special caution is needed m regard to questions bearing on 
the tribes. 

3 On the statements in i Ch. 5 see § 13. On x Ch. 11 42 see 
§ 13 (end). 

Winckler has suggested that ‘Asher* is not a tribe name 
but a pronoun (’"^’^X and that ‘Dan’ was not mentioned 
originally (C/ 2 134, no. 26^7). 

® Of course Reuben may have been settled in West Palestine 
at the time referred to (see next note); hut the pastoral character 
assigned to the tribe in the clause probably .shows that its author 
thought of the East (cp Gau, § 11, first small type par.). 

6 Sieuernagel sugge.sts {Einwanderung, 20) that the mention 
of Gilead, not Reuben, in z>. ira may be because Reuben was 
still seated in W. Palestine (see oelow, § 10). 

7 It would not decide the question where Reuben lived (see 
preceding two notes). 
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3. First-born. 


37 /. ) which can perhaps be attributed to J {see, how- 
ever, Oxf. Hex.). All it has to say is that certain six 
(Moabite) towns were, in the Mosaic age(?) 'built' by 
the sons of Reuben (see below, § 14). The absence of 
any reference to a people called Reuben in the Mesha 
inscription although it mentions three of the six towns 
and refers to * the men of Gad ’ as having ‘ dwelt in the 
land of 'Ataroth from of old (cVyc) ’ seems to require us 
to suppose that the statement of J, if not unhistorical, 
rests on a memory of days long gone. That there was 
a firm belief in an ancient Reuben is, indeed, clear. 
The point is that it need not imply a knowledge of 
where it had been settled. In Gen. 35 21/ J seems to 
connect Reuben with West Palestine (see § 4), and even 
in P there seems to be a trace of a belief of the same 
kind (Josh. 156 ISi/I § 4), which may be represented 
in the strange story of the ‘ altar ' (§5), and in the idea 
that Reuben crossed into W'est Palestine to help the 
other tribes to effect a settlement (cp Gad, col. 1585). 

Whatever was thought of the place where Reuben 
had lived, a great deal of interest was felt in his fate 
(cp § 10). Reuben is everywhere the 
first-born (see end of §). In indeed 
there was perhaps an interval of considerable length 
between him and Leah's other sons : Xaphtali seems 
to be for E Jacob’s third son (cp Xaphtali, § 2). 
Whether this was so in the original J we cannot say : 
it would account for Reuben’s being the finder of the 
dtidatm which E does not mention. In J as we 

have it, however, Reuben has three own brothers when 
he finds the diidd'lm which lead to the birth of Joseph ^ 
(cp Zebulun). The only tale E has to tell about 
Reuben is of how he tried to deliver Joseph^ (Gen. 
3/22 29), and reminded his brothers of the fact (4222 ; 
see below, § 10, end), and how he offered his own two 
sons (cp § 1 1) as a pledge of the safe return of Benjamin. 
The most significant point in all this is that Reuben was 
the first-born. On that point there seems to be com- 
plete agreement. I'he problem is discussed in i Ch. 
5 I f. The view of the writer of that passage is that 
Reuben forfeited his right (as first-born) to the special 
blessing, which fell to Joseph, who thus became two 
tribes, although his rival Judah"* ultimately outdid him.^ 

The rest of the points may belong to the decking out 
of the story (see, however, below, § 10, end). 

Xot so in the case of what J has to tell us in Gen. 
35 22. No doubt the story was once told with more 

4 . Bilhah, Bohan. 3' f Jubilees 

s 33, show how It could be done)." 
This story seems to be J’s explanation of how Reuben 
lost his rank. \\"hat Jacob did when he heard® of 


1 According to Stucken (‘Ruben im Jakobssegen' in IMVG 
for 1002, 446-72, which appeared after this article was in type) 
the finding of the diidai/n was ascribed to Reuben as a patri- 
archal eponym on a level with Jacob. Later syncretism made 
him Jacob's son. 

2 Steuernagel suggests {Einwanderung-, 17) that in the 
original story what Reuben did was not to make over the diidatvt 
to^ Leah but to use them to win the favour of Rachel, or rather 
Bilh.ah, whence Bohan (cp Xaphtali, § 1/.). This is very 
ingenious, but does not explain the obvdous rel.ation of the 
diidiVtvi to Issachar and Joseph. According to Stucken (see 
preceding note) Reuben’s incest was with Leah herself, who 
may at one time have been called Bilhah. 

3 It is probable that in Gen. 37 21 (J) ‘ Reuben ’ is redactional 
for Judah. See next note. 

“* In the Joseph story the leader is Judah in J, Reuben in 
(cp preceding footnote) ; cp Steuernagel, Eimvandcrung. 34. 

5 According to Guthe, GVI 42, Reuben’s hegemony belonged 
to the time preceding the settlement of the Rachel tribes (cp 
Rachel, § i />). Those triobs which acknowledged his leader- 
ship were called Leah ; the later (Rachel) tribes acknowledged 
the hegemony of Joseph. 

® Against the suggestion of Dillinann and Stade {GVI\ 151) 
that the story implies more primitive morals in the half-nomad 
Reubenites, see Holzinger, ad loc. 

7 Later writers refused to believe the stor>’ (cp the case of 
SniEON [§ 9 /, end ; see also § 4]). In Targum (Ps.-Jon. ad loc.'). 
Midrash (Gen. rabba 98 yT), Talmud (Shabb. 55 />), and Bk. of 
Jashar, Reuben only disturbed a couch (cp Charles, Jubilees, 
§ 33. n. 2 and § 33 i B). 

• Through angels, according to Test. Reub. 
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Reuben’s deed has been suppressed by R.^ It can be 
inferred, however, from the * Blessing of Jacob’ : ^ 

Reuben 1 thou wast my first-born 

My might and the first-fruits of my manhood ; 
Exceeding in impetuosity, exceeding in passion 1 
Foaming like water , . . * 

For thou didst ascend thy father’s couch. 

Then did I curse the bed ^ he ascended.® 

Even without Gunkel’s emendation of the last line it is 
plain that the sequel to Gen. 8622 was a father’s curse, 
which brought doom on the tribe (cp Blessings and 
Cursings), The effect becomes still more clear in the 
' Blessing of Moses ' : 

Let Reuben live (on), let him not die (out) ! 

Still, let him® become a (mere) handful of men ! 9 


The Story of Bohan the son of Reuben may have 
been connected with the same legend (cp Xaphtali, 
col. 3330 foot). We ought perhaps, however, to Irakis- 
late the word ‘ bohan. ’ The landmark would then be 
the thumb-stone*^ of the son (or sons [(55*^*' in Josh. 18 17]) 
of Reuben. The suggestion made elsewhere (col. 535 
n. 4), however, is perhaps better: the suggestion, namely, 
that there is a slight corruption of the text, and that we 
ought to read : stone of the sons of Reuben (':3 pR 
]3iRn : reading 'ja for p |na, as jn3 might be a trans- 
posed = 

The reading of in Josh. IS 17 would support this 
view. In its favour is the ease with which it could be 
6 Josh 22 connection with a story 

^ '' hich is otherwise perplexing. The stone 
(or was it really a group of stones?) in 
question was near ‘ Geliloth ’ (Josh. IS 17 ; see Gilgal, 
§61?). Now it was at the 'Geliloth’ of the Jordan 
that, we are told, there was erected a sacred object to 
which was given a name that has been lost (see Ed, 
Galeed, 2). The present text of Josh. 22 leaves it 
uncertain on which side of Jordan the sacred erection 
stood, and it ascribes the building to Reuben and Gad 
(and half IMauasseh !). Perhaps Gad is an addition*^ 
connected with the view that the stone was east of the 
Jordan. No doubt the object was not an ' altar,’ but a 
massebah ora circle of stones (see Gilgal, § i), and 
the story *2 rnay be connected in some way with an 
attempt to account for the loss of Reuben’s status.*'* 

The suggestion just made gains, perhaps, in plausi- 
bility from the fact that in E, and probably J, there is 
another story that may have served the same purpose 
(next §). 

In the older parts of Xu. 16 the leaders of Reuben 
(see below, § 10) dare to challenge the authority of 
6 Other bring divine judgment on 

. themselves. It is even possible that there 
was still another story of the same kind (see 
below, § 10 [i]). These stories, as they attribute to 


1 According to Stucken (above, col. 4089, n. 1) various 
analogies suggest that Israel castrated Reuben for his crime 
(‘ eye for eye, etc.'), 53. 

2 On this passage see n. 5. 

3 Read perhaps DRy with Gunkel. 

4 MT "in'W '^R, obscure ; see Stucken, JIIJ''G, 1902, p. 171. 

6 Read perhaps 'Jjl^^Dwith Gunkel. For some interest- 

ing suggestions as to the original purport of the pass.age see 
Stucken (as in col. 4089, n. i), 46-52. 

® According to Jubilees. §8879, and Test. Reub., Bilhah 
became taboo to J.acob henceforth. 

" Gunkel compares Iliad, 9 447 ff. (Amyntor’s curse [455y^] 
on his son PhoinLx for a deed similar to Reuben’s). 

® On the reference of this to Simeon in 0 al see Simeon, § 3. 

® Gp Ball, PSBA 18122(1896): 'n:2' 

In Assyrian there is no conscious metaphor in the use of 
abdnu in this way. 

Cp (9X24<)6 i_/C TeAeiAoi^. totto? rrapa tou 'lopSdvy}v, lv6a 
$v(ria(TTr}piou fCTT-qaav oi viol 'Pou/3iV. 

12 On the geographical import of this and the preceding story 
see § 10. 

13 Does the story in Josh. 22 contain a reference to the name 
Reuben : see zi. 28 mn’ nSlO D’^anTiR bS'T (rcu . . . [ta]bn[ith]) 

and z'. 10 .ixnD*? . , . VlU n3T0 IjaT (twayyi]bnu . . . 

[lejTialr’e)'? 
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Reuben an importance which there is nothing in history 
to suggest, may be due to a tradition of conflict between 
some representative Israelitish elan and a Reubenite 
community. On the other hand, they may be simply 
popular or other stories designed to explain the sup- 
posed collapse of a Reuben people. 

'I'he real cause of Reuf>en’s disappearance may have 
been the inroad of Moab, which was perhaps not so 
early as to prevent a vague memory of what had pre- 
ceded from surviving (see Gad, § i i, col. 1585, mid. and 
cp Moab, § 14, col. 3174, foot). On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that Reuben’s abode was not 
really in the east. W’e have found several hints of a 
belief that Reuben had been west of the Jordan (see 
further, below, § 10), to which we shall return (§ 10) in 
the light of the considerations suggested by a study of 
Reuben’s name. 

The meaning of the name Reuben is not apparent. 
There seem to be traces of more than one explanation. 

i. J (Gen.2932i^) takes it to mean 
‘ Yahw^ looks at my affliction ' and 
finds in it a reference to what Leah 


7. OT explana- 
tions of name. 


had had to bear as the hated wife 33 • see 

Gunkel ad loc.). ii. E (Gen. 29 32(5), on the other hand, 
sees a reference to some point in the conduct of Jacob ; 
* my husband will . . . me.’ 

MT reads ‘will l(r:>e me’; but it is difficult to believe that 
this is sound. The versions, indeed, agree (ayaTnio-et, ajuahit ; 
nerham [Pesh.]) with MT ; but so slight a change would make 
the word chime with Reuben that it is natural to 

suppose that it must have done so.^ Gunkel suggests as the 
original a word cognate with the Aramaic ‘to praise.’ 

The Reubenites are in the traditions so hard to distinguish from 
the Gadites that E may well have connected with the name 
Reuben a wish like that expressed in Dt. 8820 (13 n'lTIc) with 
regard to (iad : ‘he will m.ake me spread forth ’; or, since the 
subject is ‘ husband ’ not ‘ Vahwe,’ might we give the word its 
Arabic meaning and render ‘ welcome me '?2 

iii. Josephus explains Roubel, VovjSrjXos {Ant. i. I97), 
his form of the name (see § 8 ), by saying that Leah felt 
she had experienced the mercy of God ( 5 t 6 ri xar 
aiTT} Tov 6€od y^i^oiro).^ 

It is not certain what the last consonant of the name 


of name Thetraditionalformsarep^vi; pov^rji/fBADEFL], 
-^€iy (flen. 42 22 37 E], [L in 2 K. 10 33 Ch. ; E 
in Gen. 30 14], povfiiv i Ch. 5 i 3 [L], Joseph. -/SrjAof, 4 7 3, § 166 
var. povjSi/jt ; Syr. rubil ; Vg. Ruben ; gentilic Reubenite 
'33^X1, in not usually distinguished from the ‘personal’ form, 
but I Ch. 11 42 pou/Srjvi [T], 2032 pou/3i7r[e]i [B.\], Josh. 22 i pou- 
^Tji'iTai [A] ; Josephus, ol pov^rjuirai, rj pou^ijAi? ^uAij. 

The explanations adduced already (§ 7) imply that 
the final consonant was early pronounced as 71 ; but 
Hos. 4 15 58 IO5 make it probable that in the ease of 
Bethel the 71 which has established itself in the modern 
local pronunciation {Beit in) took the place of / early. ^ 
The real origin of the name is unknown, i. On the 
view that the final letter was «, Baethgen {Beit7\ 59, 
„ . t888) connects with the Arabic Ru’ba = 

eaning. i^ciB 8 2415), comparing the end- 

ing en in Yarden (RIV ‘Jordan’), and so, before him. 
Land {De Gids, Oct. 1871, p. 2 t ) who is reminded of 
Arab. 7'a'ab. The inscription, Glaser 302, from 
Hadakan, speaks of a tribe {CIS 4 no. 37, 

/. 5), sons of R’bn’,^ vowels unknown. The comparison 


^ On the other hand, we must remember that the old elymo- 
logi>ts were easily content (cp Gunkel). 

2 The most obvious derivation ‘ Behold ! a son’ is passed over ; 

names with imperatives (Olshaus. Lehrb. 613), common in 
Assyrian, were probably not in use among the Hebrews (cp 
Gray, HPX Gesen. thought of in the sense of 

‘ provided.’ The Glosste Colbertime gi%‘es Vovfirju, bpiov uio? 
(Lag. 

3 Did he think of ''RT (3 of agent : cp Targ. Jon. 

"*cnp. or possibly Sr cmn? 

4 Cp Barth, A 7 v?«. Stud., § 19. 

® Cp cztil, ZDMG 20 425 TSBA 6 199. 

® name occurring several times in the Turin papyrus as 
borne by kings of the thirteenth Egyptian dynasty, a resemblance 
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of the en in Yarden is not necessary. Reuben might be 
a name on the analogy of Simeon (§ 8 i. ), Gideon, etc. 

Reuben would then be a case of the kind referred to 
by Barth, NB, p. xxix, n. i, in which the termination 
instead of preserving its old vowel d (as in lulhdn ; not 
sulhon, to avoid concurrence of ‘rounded’ vowels) 
ehanged it to (cp instead of for earlier 

ii. Some also of the explanations assuming the last 
consonant to be 1 take the name to be simple. Ball 
derives it from the root r’b’*^ which in Arabic means to 
repair,^ comparing the noun ra’ub which is applied 
metaphorically (Zamahsari, Asds acc. to Lane, but not 
in Cairo ed. ) to describe one as a rectifier of affairs."^ 

Lagarde suggested 367 f.) that Reul^en, or 

rather Re’oben, is to be identified with Ra'dbil shortened 
from Ra'dbil. plural of Ri'bal, a lion (or wolf).® Ac- 
cording to the Tdj el-'Arus the 7 'aydbil of the Arabs 
were those ‘ who used to go on hostile expeditions upon 
their feet [and alone].’ 

According to Ibn Sida the Andalusian {MohkaTn^) 
‘ sonie say that ri’bal means also one who is the only 
offspring of his mother'^ opp. of twin : el-Bustani]. ’® 
Another suggested origin is ' Jerahmeel’ (JUD.MI, § 3) ; 
ep Reu [see Crf/. Bib.\ 

iii. Others hold the name to be compound, {a) The 
first element is taken by older writers to be r§’u in the 
sen.se of ‘face’ (Kohler, Der Segen Jacobs, 27 [1867]; 
Kue. Th. T5291 [1871]), or rJu in the sense of ‘ flock * 

( Redslob, Die ATlicken Namen. etc., 86 [1846]); by 
later writers to be r6 u'*^ in the sense of ‘ friend ’ ( Kerber, 
Die Rel.-gesch. Bedeutung der Heh.-Eige 7 ina 7 nen des 
AT, 70) or rather as a divine name^*^ (see below, 
^ 10). {b) The second half was identified by Nestle 

{Is 7 'ael. Eigen 7 ia 7 nen, 1876) with Bin ( = Bir, Bur), by 
others (Redslob, 1846; Kohler, 1867; Kue., 1871; 
Houtsma, 1876 ; \\’’i., GI 1 120 n. 2) with Bel. 

The theory that Reubel contains the names Reu and 
Bel seems to merit consideration. A parallel fornia- 
„ tion” is the name Reu-el.^’-^ When one 

' , . ° remembers the peculiar mvstification that 

of stones. , , • ^ 'it 

has occurred m eonueetion with the names 

Hobal !; Jethro ! Reuel one is led to ask, May not there 
be some connection between Reu-el and Reii-bel?^-^ 
There is, in fact, notwithstanding the difference in the 
tone of the narratives, a strange parallelism between the 
critical attitude adopted towards Moses by Reu-bel in 
the earlier story in Xu. 16 and that adopted by Moses’ 


to which has been noticed (^.^., by C. Niebuhr, Ebr. Zeitgesch. 
250 [1894], and, without approval, by Ball, A’AD7'ti896]), cannot 
plausibly be connected with Reuben : it is of course a personal 
name, and is doubtless to be read Wbn-re’ (‘rising of Re*’), not 
Ra-uben. 

1 After this article was finished the writer noticed that Barth 
himself makes this very suggestion 320, end of long note) 
with the same examples. 

2 Cp the personal name Vr 3R1 in the inscription from Sud, 
Hal. 353, /. I. 

3 The advent of Reuben was to reconcile Jacob to Leah. 

4 It is to rdb, not, as Ball seems to imply, to rdub. that the 
metaphorical meaning of ‘ big, bulky, portly, or corpulent chief’ 
is assigned in the Kd 77 iHs and the Tdj cDAt^Is. 

5 He compares Aroer, plural of 'Ar’ar (cp above, col, 317, n. i). 

6 Quoted by Lane, ad voc. 

itia 7 i taliduhu icvnnuhu %vahdalm. 

8 Reuben was the first-born of Leah. Rebecca had twins. 

9 On the softening of gutturals when r or / occurs in the same 
word see Wi, AOF\ 287, 6^/1 210 n. 4, 120, n. 2. 

Cp Duval, Rer>. As. 8th Ser. 18 126 [1891] ; A. Mez, Gesch. 
d. Stadt Ham% 7 i 23 [1892]. Cp the male proper name Ra-’-u 
in one of the tablets containing deeds of sale, barter, and lease 
with Phoenician dockets in 3 R. 40 14 d (no. 8, 1 . ii). Ru-’-a is 
the name of an Aramaic tribe mentioned in the clay tablet 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser III. 2 R, 67 7, Ru-'-u-a a tribe 
mentioned twice in Sennacherib’s clay prism i R, 87 44 41 36. 

D Reu-bel and Reu-el were cited as similar tribe-names by 
Houtsma, ‘ Israel en Qain,’ Th. (1876). Cp Skipwilh, 

JQRW 247, 251 I1899]. 

12 Cp Jehi-el in i Ch. 2732 = 2 S .238 Ish (read yes?: Mar- 
quart , 14 344 n. i] -baal. 

13 The root (Jethro) occurs thrice in the ‘blessing’ of 
Reuben in Gen. 49 -i/. 
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hothen (jnn ; see Jethro, second paragraph) in Ex. 18 : 
‘ What is this thing that thou doest to the people? Why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about 
thee from morning unto evening? . . . The thing that 
thou doest is not good ’ (Ex. 18 14 17). 

Whatever be thought of the particular parallelism 
just referred to and its bearing on the question of the 
name Reuben, it is surely suggestive in regard to the 
general Reuben-problem that we should have a com- 
munity of no historical importance, but held to be the 
first-born of Israel, into connection with which it is 
possible to bring a whole series ot stories^ differing 
altogether in details, but coinciding in the fundamental 
point of setting Reuben in some form in opposition to 
the recognised representatives of Israel ; — 

1. the criticism of Reuel (Ex. 18) 

2. the discontent of the sons of Reubel (Nu. 16) 

3. the stone[s] erected by Reubel (Josh. 22): cp stone of 

Bohan 

4. the ambition 2 of Reubel (Gen. 35 22) 

5. the sacrilegious greed of Achar (Achan), if he was really a 

Reubenite (see below, g 12) 

6. the disagreement between Reuben and the other sons of 

Israel (at Dothan?), 3 Gen. 42 22 [E] [‘ye would not 

listen ’).■* 

We may even find a seventh story when we proceed 
to consider the Reubenite genealogy § (ii). 

These stories seem to imply a widespread conviction 
of the occurrence at some time of a grave event or series 
of events.® Such convictions are often due to actual 
reminiscence of fact. It is possible even to go further 
and reconstruct a history thus : — 

The Nu. 16 story (on the details see Datha.v) implies, for 
example, that Reuben disagreed with its associates at Kadesh 
and led its party northwards into Palestine. The attribution of 
Hezronand Carmi clans both to Reuben and to Judah (see § 12) 
means that Reuben settled W. of Jericho in contact with Judah. 
The Hilhah story (§ 5) means that the Jacob-Rachel tribe spread 
southwards and had friendly relations with Reuben, but as 
Benjamin branched off, absorbing such elements as Bilhah had 
left (see Nafhtali, § 1) when it migrated northwards, the 
relations of Reuben towards Bilhah became less friendly, which 
brought on Reuben a curse. The ‘altar' story (Josh. 22) means 
that the Josephitesof Shechem took umbrage at the southern 
Josephites (half Manasseh) for having a common sanctuary with 
the Reubenites, and this anger was afterwards supposed to have 
been against Reuben. The Dathan and Abiram story means that 
the Reubenites on their part rebelled against certain pretensions 
of the south-Josephite priests. Finally, Reuben crossed Jordan 
and penetrated as a wedge into (Jadite territory.6 i Ch. 221-23 
means that the Reubenite clan Hezron subsequently united with 
Gileadite clans to produce Segub the father of Jair (cp 
Manasseh, 1 § 9, last small type). 

The arguments for this reconstruction are set forth 
with skill by Steuernagel [EifiwaudenDig), I'he result 
is a priori plausible. Is there adequate warrant, how- 
ever, for so high an estimate of the historical character 
of the legends (cp B. Luther, ZATIV 19 1 ff. [1901] ; 
Wi. OL'Z ff. , KAT'^'^ 213, etc.)? The questions 
involved are far-reaching and intricate, and are better 
treated comprehensively than in relation to one particular 
tribe (see Tribe.s, and cp Naphtali, § i, begin.). 
Here we may be content with the general conclusion that 
a Reuben of some importance was believed to have 

^ The fate of ‘Ad and Thamud seems to have appealed to the 
imagination of Mohammed. They are referred to in the Koran, 
together or apart, some twenty-one times. Cp the NT references 
to Sodom. 

2 Cp the cases of Abner, Absalom, and Adonijah. 

3 Steuernagel supposes that some actual conflict between 
Joseph and the Leah tribes occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Dothan (^Einivandcrung", 97). 1 f so, possibly Reuben sided with 
Joseph. 

It seems to^ be only a further illustration of the extra- 
ordinary confusion in the stories about Reuben that in the 
earlier reference, which appears also to be in E, the brothers did 
listen (Gen. 37 22 ff), 

3 Stucken (above, col. 4089, n. i) finds a mythological refer- 
ence in the Reuben saying in Gen. 40 3. Reuben ( II Adam 
II Behemoth) was a being who once had world pow'er but lost it. 
He compares the description of Behemoth in Job 40i6(p. 51), 
and connects him with the sign Aquarius (p. 69). Otherwise 
Wi. (7/2 59. 

® On the question when this might have occurred see the 
suggestion of Steuernagel {Einivamierungy 20) that it may be 
connected with i Ch. 5 10 (the Hagrites, temp. Saul). 
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flourished some time, and the judgment that the belief 
was probably Justified.^ 

It must remembered that if Reuben really lived 
east of the Jordan there may have been many traditions 
which failed to find a place in the literature of Western 
Palestine (cp Gad, § ii). On the other hand, it will 
not be surprising if additional reasons should be found 
for connecting Reuben with the southern tribes (cp 
SiME(JN, § 8 iii. ). 

Reuben was believed to have had two sons. In the 
Joseph story indeed he had only \.\\o ('my two sons' 
11 Genealogies Gen .4237 [E]) ; and even there it is 

thought of. In Nu. 16 two sons of Reuben are buried 
alive ( 16 31 33a, J ; 32^2 33^, E). They are called 
Dathan - and Abiram ^ (cp Ps. 106 17 Dt. 116 ). Dathan 
is a strange name'* (reminding one of Dothan, the scene 
of Reuben’s argument : see above, § 10, 6) ; but Abiram 
we know as a first-born son who was said to have been 
buried (alive?) in the foundation of a city. He is said 
to have been a son of Hiel 'a. whereas in 

Nu. 16 Abiram is a son of Eliab n'Sx ; but these '3 
and '2) are not impossible variants. Abiram ’s 

brother is called Segub in MT of i K. I634 ; but in 1 CJh. 
221 f, the elan called Segub ben Hezron in MT is in 
called Serug, which is in Gen. 11 20 a son of Reu (see 
below, § 12, end). The mention of Hezron brings us 
to the stock genealogy of Reuben ; Gen. 469 = Nu. 266 
12 In P I Ch. 53. In it there is, at least 

at first sight, no trace of the famous two sons. 
In their stead we find four names : Hanoch, Pallu, 
Hezron, and Carmi. The first appears as a Midianite 
elan in Gen. 25 4 (cp Gad, § ii, last small type para- 
graph), the second (^aXXoi'S generally ; Jos. ^aX[a]oFs) 
appears in Nu. 16 1 as Peleth {(paXed [BAF]), which 
suggests the Negeb (see Peeeth) ; but 0 *- gives <pa\€K — 
i.e., Peleg.® The third and fourth (Hezron and Carmi) 
appear also, as has been mentioned (§ 10), in a gene- 
alogy of Judah. In the case of Hezron that seems 
certain ; although whether the inferences that have been 
drawn from it are warranted is at least doubtful (cp 
Manasseh, § 9, last small type, and above, § 10, end). 
The case of Carmi is less secure. In 1 Ch. 4 i Carmi 
may be a mistake for Caleb (We. Benz, ad loc.), and 
26/., or at least 27, is surely an interpolation. 27 might 
just as well stand after 63. On the other hand, in Josh. 7 , 
although V. I may not be original, it is difficult to 
account for Carmi in v. 18 unless there was known to be 
a Carmi in Judah, or the story was originally told of 
Reuben, not Judah, as Steuernagel suggests [Einwan- 
derung, p. 19 [e]). 

As we have seen, Dt. 11 5 mentions a ‘ son ’ of Reuben 
of the name of Eliab, who in Nu. 268 ® is introduced 
into the genealogy as a son of Pallu. 


1 On the possibility of a connection between the Leah tribes 
and the Habiri see Naphtali, § 3 (sec. par.), Simeon, § 6 ii. 
Zebulun. 

2 Josephus {Ant. iv. 7 3, § 166) reads 5a0a/u,[oul. 

3 Josephus {Ant. iv. 7 3, § 166) adds Pallu [4»aAaous3. 

4 Da-at~nu is a synonym of karradu, ‘strong’ (Del. Ass. 
HIVB 596 a, no. 36), and di-ta-mi is ‘ ein[starkes] Thier.’ 
Shalmaneser’s Black obelisk (/. 161) mentions receiving tribute 
from a certain Da-ta-na, of Hubuskia (towards Urmi.a). 

3 The passage in Judg. 5 referred to above (§ 1) accentuates a 
strange parallelism between the Reubenites of the genealogies 
and the Semites of Gen. 11 lo : — 


Gen. 11 
Eber (n^i*) 
Peleg (j^s) 
Reu (ly-i) 
Serug (jntr) 

Abram 


Reuben 


Judg. 5 


nny (e'. 1 7) 

(^aAex C'- ^5 *6/) 

Reu-bel Reu-bel 

Serug b. Hezron mpir 

(above, § ii) 

Abiram (above, § ii) 


3 Nemuel {q.vi), who appears in Nu. 269! as a third son 
(the eldest) of Eliab, may come by mistake from v. 12, where he 
is the eldest son of Simeon. 
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Dt. n s 

Reuben 

EHab 

I 

I j 

Dathan Abiram 


Nu. 265*9 * 

Reuben 

i 

Pallu-i-3 

Eliab 

1 

r I j 

NeinueH Dathan Abiram 


This (with omission of NemueP) seems to be the 
scheme followed in Nu. 16 r, as we have it.- It appears 
indeed to be complicated by Kliab and Peleth (for Pallu) 
being treated as unconnected, and Peleth I^eing given a 
son On [y.f.] ; and this has been supposed to represent 
the version of J {e.g., Oxf. Hex.). 


Nu. 16 I [as in MT] 

Reuben 

^ 

Peleth Eliab 

oi , ' 

Dathan Abiram 


Josephus, however, says nothing of On, which may 
in \n. 16 1 be due to a marginal variant^: the variant 
represented by 0 which reads as usual Abirt?/? for 
Abira/« (see, however, On). 

The Chronicler has attached to the Reubenite 
genealogy two appendices, one tracing the pedigree of a 
certain Bkeraii to an otherwise un- 
■ known JoeP (i Ch. 54-6), the other 


13. In 1 Chron. 


perhaps a variant form of the .same list [v. t f.)\ thus 


V. 4 Joel 

Shemaiah 

90s (31.2) 

Shiinei 
7'. 5 Micah 
Reaiah 
liaal (SM3) 
V. 6 beerah 


8 Joel 
V. 8 Shema 
V. 8 Azaz (ny) 


V. 8 bela 

V. 7 [Zejchariah 

V. 7 Jeiel 


There is nothing to show what led the Chronicler to 
connect these lists with Reuben (cp Gray, HPN 257 f . ), 
unless it be the reference to Tiglath-pileser (cp 2 K. 
1029) and the geographical references in v. 9 f. 

With Shemaiah, .Shimei, .Shema, and Zechariah may be com- 
pared .Shammua ben Zaccur, the name given to the Reubenite 
‘spy’ (Nu. 134), and Eliezer ben Zichri, David’s ruler (^ndgiil) 
over the Reubenites (i Ch. 27 16). On the natural omission of 
a representative of Reuben from the list of dividers of western 
Palestine, cp (7 ad, 1 § 13 (last sentence). On the list containing 
Adina^ beji Shiza6(i Ch. 11 42) see Gray, HPN 229yr, and cp 
David, § n (a) ii. 


WTether or not there was also a theory of a tribe 
Reuben which entered Palestine by way of the Negeb, 

14 Geoeranhical 'heorV of the present 

±‘±. weograpmcai ^exateuch and related passages was 

e ai s. Reuben arrived in K. Palestine 

from abroad, in close connection with Gad (</.t'. , §11). 
The questions bearing on the real character,’^ origin, and 
history of the population of E. Palestine are best eon- 
sideretl elsewhere (G.AD, §§ 1-4). All that is necessary 
here is to supplement what is said there (Gad, § 12) 
with regard to the geographical details given, in 
indifference to each other, by the various Hexateuch 
writers. 


Of the nine towns asked for by Gad and Reuben in 
Nu. 3:33 lohl in 3’237 /. that the men of Reuben 

[re]built the last five: Hf.shbon, Elealeh, .Sibmah 
(called Sebam in v. 3), Nebo, and Beon, with the 


' addition of Kiriathaim.' As noticed above (§ 2), all 
I these six towns are Moabite in Is. 15, Jer. 48. 

This list is, however, ignored by P in his enumeration (Josh. 

' 20 8; cp Dt. 443, given by Moses) of the ‘cities of refuge’ and 
(Josh. 21 36yr = i (Jh. <»78^ l63yCl) the ‘levitical’ [MerariJ cities 
‘of the tribe of Reuben ’(S HCCO) 2 Hezer (city of refuge; 
Hozrah in Jer. 4824), Jahaz Qahzah in Jer. 48 21), Kedemoth^ 
(perhaps for Kiriathaim frtlOlp for Crt'ipl mentioned in Jer. 
4823), ‘'^nd Mkphaath (Jer. 48 21); but lie confines himself to 
cities assigned to Moab in Jer. 48 . 

, In Josh. 1315-23 P endeavours to define the territory 
of Reuben. 

He gives him, besides the levitical cities just mentioned 
Gahaz, Mephaath, Kedeinoth = Kiriathaim?), ^7uo cities said in 
Nu. 32 34-36 to have been built by Oad (Aroer, Dibon), one 
assigned to Gad in Josh. 21 39, 1 Ch. 681 [66] (Heshbon), four 
assigned elsewhere to Moab (Medeba, Bamoth-baae, Beth- 
I baal-meo.n', Beth - jesiiimoth), and the following three: 
Zereth-shahar (only here), Ashdoth-pisgah (also Dt.), and 
Beth-peor (the burial-place of Aloses, and scene of the Dt. 
discourses), but only one of the cities said in Nu.3237 yC to 
have been built by Reuben (Sibmah). 

The contradictions make it impossible to construct a 
I map. In general terms, however, what is claimed for 
! Reuben lies within what is claimed for Gad {^.v. § 3). 
.See the map in Stade, GVI facing p. 149. Cp 
Steueniagel, Einwanderuug, 19 (/*.). H. w. H. 

REUEL (SxUn ; p&royHA [BADEL]). i. The per- 

sonification of a clan in Edomite and Arabian territory, 
w'hich, according to Winckler [GI I210), derived its 
name from a divine name Re'u (=:*i<nin Gen. 

16 13 and usn in Reubel^ [true form of ptNi, 

Reuben?]). This explanation, however, is incomplete ; 
both ns’tVn and are, judging from numerous 

analogies in badly transmitted names, corruptions of 
i -'^riT (Jerahme’el), and the same origin naturally 
I suggests itself for VrU’I (Re'u’el). See, however, 

I Names, § 47, and cp Reuben, § 9. In the genea- 
' logical system Reuel is both a son of Esau by 
I Basemath (Gen. 864 10 13 17 i Ch. I35 37) and the 
father of Closes' father-in-law Hobab, Nu. 10 29 [J], 
w'here ‘ Midianite’ should perhaps be ‘ Kenite’"* (Judg. 
1 16 4 II ). In Ex. 2 18 (0^*- LoOop), ’ Reuel ’ their father 
is puzzling. On the principles of literary analysis of 
documents we assume that Reuel is a harmonistic inser- 
tion, Reuel being here represented by the redactor (R) 
as father of Zipporah, in order that Hobab [g.v.] and 
Jethro may both be brothers-in-law. For 

consistency's sake the insertion ought also to have 
been made in 7'. 16, where originally Hobab (J’s name 
for the father-in-law of Moses) must have stood.® 

2. Father of Eliasaph, a Gadite chief (Nu. 214 [P]). In 

Nu. 1 14 also, has payovrj^ where MT has (Deuel); 

so too in 7 42 47 10 20. 

3. A Benjamite (i Ch. 9 8). T. K. C. 

REUMAH (np-IN'-l; peHRA [A], -ma [DL]), the 
concubine of Nahor {g.v.) ; Gen. 2224. 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. See Apocalypse. 
REZEPH (?]V1 ; in Ki. p^(j)eic [BL]. pd.<^€C 
-60 [A], in Is. pA(})e0 [B(i"'^ ], -eic [A], -ec [^'Q*]). 
mentioned by Assyrian envoys (temp. Hezekiah) among 
other places destroyed by Sennacherib’s predecessors, 
(2 K. 1912 Is. 37 12). It is usually identified with the 
(md/) Rasappa repeatedly mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions (cp Del. Par. 297, Schr. R'AT^“^ 327), 
and the name has been found in the Amarna Tablets 
(B 10), in a letter from Tarhundaraus Arsapi to Anien- 
hotep III. of Egypt. With this place we may identify 


^ See n. 6 on previous column. 

- Cp Graf, Die Geschichi lichen Biicher. 89 n. 

3 ‘and -on' — that is to say, ‘otherwise Abiri7«.* Read: 
Dalhan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab [and •on\ the son of 
Faleth — Pallu, the son[sl of Reuben. 

4 Kiitel {SBOT [Heb.j, 1895) follows Syr. and Arab. In 
reading Carmi ; but that may be an emendation (so Benzinger, 
AV/C, ad he.). 

5 Perhaps late, cp Adin ; but cp also Jehoaddan. 

® Probably corrupt (0A <re;^a). See Shiza. 

Compare col. 4089 n. 6. 


' ^ Perhaps the lists did not originally agree. Kiri.aihaim 

having in r*. 37 the place occupied m 3 by Sebam, Sibma is 
in V. 38 simply added at the end of the list. 

2 Elsewhere only in Dt. 2 26, where it may be a corruption of 
Kadesh : see Kedemoth. 

3 Houtsma {Theol. Tijdschr. 10 92) also compares Reubel. 

, Hommel, however, reports a S. Arabian personal name 

4 So Bu., comm, on J udg. 1 ifiyC, who assumes the harmonising 
I of an editor. 

j 5 In Gen. 25 3 0ae one of the sons of Dedan is called Reuel. 

I 0D has pacroulijA]. 
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the pTj<Ta<f>a of Ptol. {615), and the mod. Rusifa, 3J m. 
S\\\ of Sura on the Euphrates, on the road leading 
to Palmyra. We have no independent notice of the 
destruction of Rcseph, and this, together with certain 
other suspicious phenomena, has led the present writer 
to the supposition that, as most probably in many 
other passages, the editor has been busy in reconstruct- 
ing the geographical and historical background ; i.e., 
that ‘ Gozan ’ has been put for ‘ Cushan ’ {the N. Arabian 
Cush), ’ Reseph ’ for ‘ Sarephath,' ‘ 'Pelassar ’ for ‘ Tel- 
asshur ’ or ‘ Tel-ashhur ' (cp Asiiiiitr), ‘Arpad’ for 
' Ephrath.’ Of the other names, ‘ Haran ’ (cp i Ch. 
246), ‘Eden,’ ‘Hamath’ (probably a distortion 
of ‘Maacath’) need not be corrupt; they are good 
N. Arabian border- names, familiar by tradition to 
Judahite writers. Sepharvaim is made up of 

Sephar ( = Zarephath) and a fragment of ‘and Jerah- 
meel’ ; ‘Heiia’ and ‘Ivvah’ also probably represent 
the place-name * Jerahmeel,’ unless Ivvah has been mis- 
written for ; cp 0 ^, 2 K. 1 8 34, Kai irov (.TRi) eiaii' 

01 0€ol rrjs '^afiapelas ; jui} e^eLXavro t7]v Za/x. 

€K • see Sepharvaim, and cp Crtl . Bib , 

The ironical remarks of Winckler(^ T Unt. 4<»)ancl Benzinger 
{Kcin. 182) on the archajological learning of the late author of 

2 K. 19 12 y!, which was, however, thrown away on the hearers 
of the supposed speech of the Assyrian envoys to Hezekiah, are 
natural enough, if the accuracy of MT may be assumed. It is 
probable, however, that even at a late date the people of Judah 
would be able to appreciate historical references bearing on 

laces much nearer to them than Gozan, and Rezeph, and a 

lesopotantian Tel-asshur. T. K. C. 

REZIA, RV Ri2ia § 28 ; * Yahw^ is gracious * 

for nj'Y"), or from some ethnic ; pAc[€]ldk [RAL]), in 
a genealogy of Asher [q,v., § 4, ii. ), i Ch. 739. 

REZIN (PVl^ pAACCOON. pAceiN [B in Is. 7 ], 
PACCCON [B in Is. 8], p<\ciN [Aq., Sym., Th. in in 
Is. 8] ; Ass, Ra-sun -nu). If we take the MT' as it 
stands, it is evident that Rezin, king of Aram-damascus, 
in alliance with Pekah of Israel, endeavoured to over- 
throw Ahaz, king of Judah, and to enthrone ben-Tab’el, 
a creature of their own, in his stead. T o escape from 
this danger, they applied for help to the Assyrian king 
Tiglath-pileser (2 K. I65 7^^ Is. 7 i). 

To the present writer, however, it appears that there has 
been another of those confusions which have made it so difficult 
to retrace the true course of the history of Israel (see Tabeal). 
The Aram of which Rezin was king was possibly not the 
northern but a southern country of that name (see Crit. Bib.'). 
Critics have duly noticed that Is. 7i is really no part of the 
biography of Isaiah, but borrowed from 2K. I65, and have 
conjectured that the original opening of chap. 7 had become 
illegible (see Intr. Is. 31). It is possible, however, that it was 
omitted because it contained some definite historical statements 
respecting the invaders which the redactor, from his imperfect 
historical knowledge, could not understand. It is not even 
certain that the king who is mentioned in the second place was 
reall}’’ Pekah, king of Israel. The present writer sees some 
reason to think that Ixith kings were N. Arabians, and that the 
second king was confounded wuth Pekah, partly from a partial 
resemblance of the names and partly because the traditional 
father of each of them was called ‘ Remaliah,’ which is a corrupt 
form of ‘Jerahmeel’ (Che.). It was, however, certainly to 
Tiglath-pileser (not to be confounded with Pul [g.z'.]) that 
Rezin applied for help. In Is. 84 we should probably read, 
•The riches of Cushamand the spoil of Shiinron shall be carried 
away^ before the king of Assyria.’ In 2 K. there is no' 
sufficient cause for emending ‘Aram’ into ‘Edom.’ It was a 
matter of great importance to the southern ‘ Arammites ’ to 
obtain command of a harbour. Hiram, king of Misrim (see 
Solomon, § 3^), was content to leave Plzion-geber nominally in 
the hands of Solomon ; but Rezin was not inclined to put any 
trust in the Jndahites. 

See DaiMascu.s, § 10, Israel, § 32, and cp Rezon. 

T. K. c. 

.REZIN (rVl « p<NC60N [BA], -AACC. [L]). the name 
of a post-exilic family of Nethinim, and therefore (see 
Nethinim), according to Cheyne’s theory, N. Arabian 
(cp such names as Shamlai [Ishmael], Giddel [the 
southern Gilead], Reaiah [Jerahmeel]) ; Ezra 248 = Neh. 
750 (pA€CCON [^<]. PAAC 60 N [L])=l Ksd.531 (AAICAN 
[B], AecAN [A], p ACCOM [L], Daisan, EV). 

REZON (pn, ‘prince?’ cp Sab. JUl, jP and jn, 
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‘ruler’ [Prince, 13]; We. Heid.^^) 59, n. i, would 
connect the name with the Ar. deity Rudd in such 
Palmyrene compound names as IVID'JT [servant of R.] ; 
but may it not be miswritten for |'V")?), the founder of 
a dynasty at Damascus, and a contemporary of Solomon 
(i K. II23, ccpcoM [B], om. A, cp Hezion ; razon 
[Vg.]). Who Rezon was, is by no means clear from 
our text (cp Damascus, § 7). Most regard him as a 
northern Aramaean. 

Rezon is called, howev'er, son of Eliada, w'hich is a Hebrew 
name, and Winckler's way of accounting for this (see Ei.iada, 3) 
is improbable. Treating the subject in connection with Zouah, 
we may venture to conjecture that he was probably a 
N. Arabian, and that his father’s name, like ‘Jedi'a’el’ is a 
modification of ‘ Jerahine’el.' It was from the king not of 
Zobah but of Missur (Musri) that Rezon fled, and the capital of 
the realm which he founded was not Damascus, but Cusham 
(cp Pkoi'HET, § 37). We may presume that he was an ally of 
Hadad, who was also an ‘ adversary ' to Solomon, and appears 
to have been king, not of Kdoni, but of Aram — i.c., Jerahmeel. 
The geographical^ boundaries of the.se neighbouring kingdoms 
we cannot determine ; but they were close to the Negeb, which 
Solomon (see Solomon, § 7) appears to have succeeded in 
retaining. Probably they were both vassals of the natural 
overlord of that region — the king of Missur, whose daughter 
became Solomon’s wife. Cp, however, Winckler, 6/2272, 
KA 240. I'. K. c. 

RHEGIUM (pHflON. Acts 28 13). A town on the 
Italian coast, at the southern entrance of the straits of 
Messina (mod. Reggio). 

The name (= ‘breach ’) was generally supposed to bear refer- 
ence to the idea that earthquakes or the long-continued action 
of the sea had broken asunder or breached the land-bridge 
between Italy and Sicily (Strabo, 258 5 Diod. .Sic. 485). The 
Latin form of the name, Regiuin, gave rise to an absurd alterna- 
tive derivation (Strabo, i.c.% 

The town was an ofl'shoot of the Chalcidians settled 
on the other side of the strait, in Messana (for a sketch 
of its early history, see Strabo, 257 f. ). Its position on 
the strait made it very important, for the direct distance 
to Messana is only about six geographical miles, and 
under Anaxilas (about 494 B.c.) the two cities were 
united under one sceptre. Although the Syracusan 
tyrant Dionysius 1 . totally destroyed the town, so 
important a site could not long lie desolate, and it was 
repeopled by his son and successor. During the 
Hannibalic war Rhegium remained loyal to Rome and 
materially contributed to Hannibal’s ultimate defeat by 
cutting off his communications with Africa. After the 
Social war it became a Roman municipium like the 
other Greek cities of southern Italy. During the war 
between Octavian and Sextus Pompeius (38-36 B.c.), 
Rhegium was often the headquarters of Octavian’s forces 
(Dio Cass. 4814) ; and, by way of reward, its population 
w'as increased by the addition of a body of time-expired 
marines (Strabo, 259), and it assumed the name Rhigiu?n 
Jnliu77i (Orell, Inscr. 3838). About Paul s lime it was 
a populous and prosperous place, still preserving many 
traces of its Hellenic origin (Strabo, 253). It continued 
to exist as a considerable city throughout the period of 
the empire (ITin. 36 ). It was the terminus of the road 
which ran from Capua to the straits (the Via Popilia, 
made in 1 34 B.c. 1 . 

The ship in which Paul sailed had some difficulty 
in reaching Rhegium from Syracuse (Acts 28 13, rrept- 
eXdbvTes} ‘by tacking’; AV ‘we fetched a compass,’ 
RV, ‘made a circuit’), as the wind did not lie favour- 
ably. At Rhegium she remained one day wailing for a 
wind for the narrow passage through which for want of 
sea-room a large ship could not easily work by tacking.^ 
The run w'ith the S. wind northwards to Puteoli (about 
180 m. distant) would take about twenty-six hours (cp 
V. 13, dcvrepaioi ijXdoiuep). 

With the stages of Paul’s journey as given here we may 
compare that of Titus, afterwards Emperor, in 70 a. u. (Suet. 

1 So to be read in preference to rrepie\ 6 vTe<; WH, ‘casting 
loose.’ 

2 For the difficulties of the straits, .see Thuc. 424, potoSr^q 

ov<ra eiKOTui^ ft'OfiCaOr} ; Pans. v. 25 2, ccttl yap 17 Kara 

TOVTov $d\a 0 ‘<ra tov vop 9 p.ov $a\da'ayj^ XeipepLundn} Traorj?} 
where also he gives the explanation of this characteristic. 
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Tit. 5, ‘ Quare festinans in Italiam, cum Regium, dein Puteolos j 
oneraria nave appulisset, Roman inde contendit ’). ! 

W. J. W. 

RHESA (pHC<\. Ti.WH}, a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus ; Lk. 827. See Genealogies ii., § 3. 

RHINOCEROT (Is. 34;, See Unicorn. 

RHODA (poAh. Ti.WH), the name' of the maid 
(ttaiAickh) who answered the door when Peter knocked, 
Acts 12i3t. In one of the lists of ‘the seventy’ it is 
stated that Mark had a sister called Rhoda (see Lipsiu?, 
Apokr. Ap.-Gesc/i., Erganzungsheft, 22). 

RHODES (poAoc). ^ large and important island, 
lying in the south-eastern .Egean (the part called the 
Carpathian Sea), about 12 m. distant from the coast of ^ 
Asia Minor; mentioned only incidently in the NT (Acts 
21 1). After leaving Cos, the ship in which Paul 
voyaged to Palestine from Macedonia touched at 
Rhodes, which was apparently her last port of call before 
Patara, where Paul transhipped. 'I'he same name was | 
applied both to the island and its capital ; but probably 
the latter is meant in this place. It stood at the 
northern e.xtremity of the island, where a long point 
runs out towards Caria. The city possessed tw'O chief 
harbours, both on the eastern side of the promontory. 
The foundation of the city of Rhodes (408 B. c. ) was 
due to the joint action of the ancient Rhodian tow ns of 
Lindos, lalysos, and Camiros ( Diod. Sic. I375). ‘The 
forces which, outwardly at least, had hitherto been 
divided, w'ere now' concentrated, and the good effects of 
this concentration for the island, as well as for Greece 
in general, were soon to appear’ (Holm, Gk. Hist., ET, 

4424)- 

The great political Importance of the new city gradually 
asserted itself during the fourth century, and by .Alexander’s 
time it had become the first na\al power in the ..Egean, .and a 
decisive factor (Diod. Sic. 20,si, 7rept/u.a\)7TO? rot? fivi'do'Tai? jcal 
^acTiAeOcru' (Kd<TTov <nrev&ovToq ei? rije avTOV <j>i\iav Tr^ocrAa/x- 
^dvea-Oai). .So great was the reputation of the city that 
.Alexander chose it as the place of depo.sit of his will. The 
coinmerci.al importance of the pl.ace is indicated by the fact of 
the introduction of a new (Rhodian) standard of coinage; 
Rhodian coins are remarkable for their beauty (see on this 
Holm, op. cit. 349, and Head, Hist. Xtimm., s.v."). 

The commercial relations of Rhodes were principally 
with Egypt, but in fact the central position of the 
island in the mid-stream of maritime traffic between the 
E. and the W. assured her prosperity, and this, , 
combined with good government at home and a wise 
foreign policy, lifted her to a position analogous to that 
of Venice in later times. The Rhodian harbours 
seemed to have been designed by Nature to attract the 
ships of Ionia, Caria, Egypt, Cyprus, and Phoenicia 
(Aristeid. Rhod. 341); and the consistent policy of 
neutrality, broken only by vigorous and decisive action 
w hen the peace and freedom of the seas w'ere endangered, , 
attracted foreign merchants, among w’hom, we m.ay be j 
sure, those of Jewish nationality were conspicuous 
( I .M.acc. l.'>23); young men were regul.arly sent to Rhodes 
to le.arn business (Plant. Mere., prol. 1 1 ). Rhodes did 
in the E. what Rome did in the \V. in keeping the seas 
cle.ar of pirates (Strabo, 652, ra Xrjo-TrjpLa raOeiXe ; cp 
Pol. 419). Her maritime law was largely adopted by 
the Romans (cp Pand. .xiv. 29 ) ; .and the principle of 
' gener.al aver.age,’ for e.xample, is Rhodi.an in origin, 
with probably much else in modern n.aval law' that 
cannot now be traced. 

Rhodes is connected with two passages in the life of 
Herod the Great. W’hen on his w.ay to Italy he 
contributed liberally towards the restorations rendered 
necessary to rep.air the ravages of Cassius in 42 b.c. 
(App. PC 472; Plut. Brut. 30). It was at Rhodes 
also that after the battle of Actium (31 B.c. ) he had 
the meeting with Augustus upon which so much 
depended for him (Jos. Ant. xv. 66). It was in Rhodes 

^ ^ .Another form of the name in classic.al literature is Rhodos 
(pofios, fern.). It was borne by a daughter of Poseidon, and by 
one of the Danaids (.see Smith, Diet. Gr. and Rom. Biogr., s.v.). 
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that Antiochus Vll. Sidetes (king of Syria, 138-128 b.c.), 
son of Demetrius I., heard of the imprisonment of his 
brother (Demetrius 11.), and ‘sent letters from the isles 
of the sea unto Simon the priest and governor of the 
Jews,’ as told in i Macc. 15 1 f. (cp App. Syr. 68). 

The Rhodians gained a privileged position as allies of Rome 
in the Macedonian and Mithridatic wars, hm were deprived of 
their political freedom by Claudius (44 A.D.) for the crucifixion 
of Roman citizens (Dio Cass. lx. *244). In 56 a.d. this was 
restored to them (Tac. Ann. 1*2 58 : ‘reddita Rhodiis libertas, 
adempta sape aut firmaia, prout bellis externis meruerant aut 
domi seditione deliquerant ’). The island was finally reduced 
to a province (J.e., made part of the province of Asia) by 
Vesp.asian (Suet. Vesp. 8). Its great importance in the early 
Empire was gained through its schools of rhetoric, as that of 
Athens through her schools of philosophy. 

Literature. — C. Newton, 'Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant, vol. i ; C. Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times (Camh. 
1885); Holm, Gk. Hist., ET, 4483^! (the best short account in 
English) ; Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, chap. 15 ; Ross, 
Reisen u. Studien auf den gr. Inseln, ^70/. On Rhodian art, 
see Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, 2 ^(Af. Ancient 
authority, Strabo, p. 6^2/. \\\ j. w. 

RHODOCUS (poAOKOC [AV]). a Jew* who betrayed 
the plans of Judas the M.accabee to Antiochus Eupator 
( 2 Macc. 1321 ). On the discovery of his treachery he 
w.as imprisoned. 

RHODUS (i Macc. 1523), RV Rhodes. 

RIBAI C’n'-l), the father of Ittai {q.v.) (28.2829, 
P€iB<\ [R]. epiB<\ [1>] om. A; 1 Ch.1131, peBie [H]. 
pABeiAi PhBai [A], pi Bat [L]). Comparing 0^ 
in 2 S. we m.ay with Marquart {Fund. 20) restore 
; seejERiBAi. 

RIBBAND used in Nu. 1038 AV of the ‘cord’ 

(so RV) of blue worn upon the Fringes \^ij.v.\ 

For other usages of the Heb. pdthil .see Bracelets, 2, Cord, 
Ri.vg. 

RIBLAH oftenest AgBAaGa [BNAEQEL], 

and always ‘Diblath’ in Pesh. ; on Nu. 34 11 see 
below). A city in the territory of Hamath (2 K. 2833, 
a^Xaa [B], dejSXaa [A];' 256 i€pd€( 3 Xa 6 au [B], eis 
de^Xada [AL]; v. 21 pe^Xada B] ; Jer, 395, p. [Theod. ; 
0 om.] and v. 6 8 . [Theod. ; 0 oiu.]; .529 Sepada [X*] ; 
52 10 5e/3 . . 6 a [P]). It is hardly possible in our brief 
space to give the reader a just idea of the new problems 
connected with the name of Riblah. 

Whether the foreign king who dethroned Jehoahaz was really 
Necho, king of Egypt, has become rather uncertain (see Zede- 
klah). For C'Iaw, Mizraim (i.e., Egypt), we should perhaps 
in 2 K. 23 34, as in so many other passages, read Mizrim ; 

cp Mizrai.m, § 2 b. It was possibly, or even probably, a X. 
.Araljian king called Pir'u, not an Egyptian Pharaoh, who 
brought the kingdom of Judah into vassalage. If so ‘Riblah' 
may be a popular corruption of ‘Jerahmeel.’ It is not less 
possible or probable that in the other passages where 
occurs ‘Riblah’ should he emended into ‘Jerahmeel.’ The 
accounts of geographical boundaries of Canaan in the OT have 
been, it would seem, systematically corrected, in good faith, 
but in complete misapprehension of the documents. 

If we assume, however, provisionally, the data of the 
traditional text, how shall we explain them? In this 
case, ‘ Riblah ’ will be represented by the poor village 
of Ribleh, on the E. bank of the Nahr el-* Ast 
(Orontes), 35 m. NE. of Baalbec. It was here that 
Necho put Jehoahaz in chains (2 K. 2833) and Nebu- 
chadrezzar iq.r.) some twenty years later made his 
headquarters when he came to quell the Palestinian 
revolt.^ Here Zedekiah saw his sons slain (2 K. 256 = 
Jer. 395 /■. =529/. ), and certain officers and people 
from Jerusalem were put to death (2 K. 25 20/. = Jer. 

1 8tfi\aSa is identified by a scholiast on 2 K. 25 20 in cod. 243 
with Daphne the suburb of Antioch in Syria ; cp Jerome on 
Nu. 34 ii. 

2 An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar found in the Wady Brissa 
(on the E. of Lebanon) refers to the devastation wrought among 
the cedars of Lebanon by a foreign foe, and the flight of the 
inhabitants. Nebuchadrezzar’s (second) visit to Riblah in 586, 
if historical, was to repair the damage done and to encourage 
the population of Lebanon which probably resisted the ‘ foreign 
foe ’ and suffered accordingly. 'The ‘ foreign foe ’ must have 
been Necho (Wi. A OF 504 jf.). This, however, must be ac- 
cepted with some critical reserve. 
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5226/1). The occurrences of Riblah recognised by 
EV need some revision ; the name should certainly 
be inserted in Ezek. (>14, where Riblah (misread in 
MT as Diblah : AV ‘Diblath’), as a boundary, 
takes the place of the more usual ‘Hamath,’ and it 
should as certainly be omitted in Xu. 34ii. Here, as 
most scholars suppose, the ideal eastern frontier of 
Canaan is described. The border, we are told, is to 
go down ‘ from Shepham Hkblh on the E. of Ain.’ If 
we put aside the prejudice produced by the pointing 
(nSain), it seems probable that ‘to Harbel’ (n*?3nn) is 
the meaning intended, and not * to Riblah.’ The right 
vocalisation was still known to the (3 translator (d7r6 
creTT^afjL ap^rjXa ; see Shepham), and also to Jerome and 
Eusebius, who speak {OS, 866 214x72 23254) of Arbela 
or a^rjXa as a point on the eastern confines of Canaan. 
The Speaker s Comm, finds Harbel (more strictly ‘rmn) 
in the Har-baal-hermon of Judg. 83, and supposes the 
border to pass by the southern end of jMt. Hermon 
near the two best -known sources of the Jordan. If 
the current theory of the reference may provisionally be 
accepted, let us rather say that Harbel was synonymous 
with Har-baal-gad, since * Haal-gad at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon ’ occurs in the parallel passage Josh. 185 instead 
of the Har-baal-hermon of Judg. 83. This view is at 
any rate more plausible than van Kasteren’s identifica- 
tion of Hariblah with Halibnah, between the Yarmiik 
and the Wady Samak {Rev. hibl., 1895, P- 33)- One 
of the spurs of the Jebel esh-Shckh (Mt. Hermon) is in 
fact called Jebel Arbel. ^ But it is much to be feared 
that the identification is illusory. T. K. c. 

RIDDLE occurs nine times in EV (Judg. 14 12-19, 
^poB^HAA^; Ezek. 172, AlHr.HV\<\) ‘^nd twice in 
(Prov. 16, ainitma; Hab. 26, hroBAhma) as 
the rendering of Heb. Hl'n, hlddh. 

The word ,m'n> usually explained as ‘ something twisted or 
knotty,’ but more probably (see Lag. Griech. Uebersetz. der 
ProzK 73) ‘ something shut up ’ (cp Aram. and Bibl. -Aram. 
ni'nN’X occurs seventeen times in MT and and once in Heb. 
Ecclus. 47 17 ; in I K. 10 I 2 Ch. 9 i it is rendered ‘ hard question ' 
(aliyty/jia) ; in Ps. 49 5 [4] 783 [2] ‘ dcyk saying’ (Trp 6 ^\r}/j.a) ; in 
Prov. 1 6 ‘dark saying’ (ait'iy/jLa) ; in Hab. 26 ‘proverb’ (npo- 
^XrffjLa) ; in Nu. 12 8 ‘dark .speech ’ (aa'ty/u.a) ; in Dan. 823 ‘dark 
sentence’ (alviyixa, Trpd/SArj/ixa [Th. ]) and in Ecclus. 47 17 
‘parable’ (Trapa/SoArj) ; aiviy fia al.so occurs in Wisd. 8 8 (‘ dark 
.saying Ecclus. 393 (AV ‘ dark parables,’ RV ‘dark sayings of 
parables’), 47 15 (EV ‘dark parables,’ RVmg- ‘parables of riddles,’ 
Heb. differs). 

Thanks to its frequent parallelism with the word 
mdsdl (see Pkovekb), hiddh has acquired a considerable 
range of meaning. Thus it denotes (i) a riddle as we 
understand the word — e.g. that propounded by Samson 
to the Philistines, Judg. 14x2/^, or those with which 
the Queen of Sheba is said to have proved Solomon, 

I K. lOi 2 Ch. 9i ; (2) a sententious maxim (Prov. 
3O15/. , etc.) still affecting to preserve the form of a 
riddle but wanting its essentials — viz. , the adequate 
characterisation of the object, and the pause before 
reply. Even the riddle form may be dispensed with, 
hlddh, as in Prov. 1 6, denoting simply any sententious 
maxim, or as in Ps. 49s (where, however, there are 
textual difficulties) the statement of a moral problem. 
(3) A parable — as in Ezek. 173-xo, though the passage 
is not pure parable, but partakes of the characteristics 
of riddle and allegory as well. On account of the 
allusive and figurative character of many of the satirical 
lays of popular history {e.g., Xu. 2127/^ i S. I87, cp 
Poetical Literature, § 4 iii. ), the term hiddh is 
not inappropriately used to designate them in Hab. 26, 
but its use in Ps. 782 is probably only due to the poet’s 
needing a parallel to Strc. (4) Lastly, hiddh is used 
quite generally to denote any unusual or difficult and 
perhaps esoteric mode of expression, Xu. 128 Dan. 823. 

Bochart has discoursed learnedly of the use of the 

1 So Furrer in Riehm’s HWB ', cp Ritter, Erdkunde, 16 r, 
pp. 15^, X83. In ZDPV 6 29 a different, and less plausible, iden- 
tification was proposed (with 'Arbin, 5 kil. NE. of Damascus). 


riddle by the Hebrews at feasts,^ and we could easily 
believe that if our souree.s of information were not so 
narrow, we should find that the Israelites had some 
resemblance in this department to the Arabs, with whom 
there was almost a separate branch of enigmatic litera- 
ture, with many subdivisions. Still, we have only one 
e.xample of the riddle in the OT — the famous one of 
Samson (Judg. 14x4 — ‘a very bad riddle,' G. F. Moore) ; 
of those referred to in i K. 10x3 the narrator has 
favoured us with no specimen ; nor did Josephus [Ant. 
viii. 53) find in the Phoenician history of Dius any 
details of the riddles said to have been sent by .Solomon 
to Hiram of Tyre, and by Hiram to Solomon (Jos. Ant. 
viii. 53 [§ 149]). The information in post -biblical 
writings like the Midrash Mishle or the 2nd Targum to 
Esther is certainly more curious than valuable. 

In the XT ‘riddle’ occurs once, i Cor. 13x2, where, 
to some scholars, the combination of di io-owrpov and 
€v aiviy paTL appears difficult. 

’Ei^ alv. (to which Origeii, c. Cels, 7 50 and elsewhere, and the 
^ISS LP prefix Kal [in Orig. xai ati/iy/ixaTOs]) may no doubt be 
illustrated by Nu. 32 8 (®), ei/ etSet kui ov St alviypidTUiv, which 
may perhaps have been explained ‘ in a well-defined form and 
not in indistinct blurred oullines ’ (for this use of aiviypa see 
Origen on Jn. 1 9). 

We do not want the additional phrase iv aiviy pan, 
which appears somewhat to mar the antithesis ; what 
we look for is rather ‘ for now we see with the help 
of a mirror, but then face to face.’ Preuschen would 
therefore omit €v aiviy pan as due to a later hand 
{ZXTW, 1900, p. 180/, cp Mirror). 

RIE occurs twice in AV (Ex. 9 32 Is. 2S25) as the 
rendering of HOSS, for which RV has rightly ‘spelt.’ 
See Fitches. ' n. m. 

RIGHT, RIGHTEOUSNESS. The Hebrew words 
for righteousness are .sMck, .^eddkdh (p*l.V» •^P'^V)# con- 

1 TT h + nected with which we have the adjec- 

1. ueD. terms, (P'lV) 'righteous,' and the 

verb sddak (pTV) to be in the right — in Hiphil and 
Pi 'el, to declare a person in the right. Probably the 
most original form of the root appears in the noun 
sddek, from which the verb, apjjearing first in the Hiph. 
form, is a denominative. It is not easy to fi.x precisely 
the primary meaning of the root. Gesenius takes it to 
be ‘straight’; Ryssel, with less reason, ‘hard.’ In 
any case the earliest sense which can be traced in actual 
use appears to be conformity to a recognised norm or 
standard. 

Thus Beidawi on Sur. 2 2x (quoted by Kautzsch) rightly 
explains the corresponding form in Arabic, viz. sadk as ytutdbik 
— i.e., ‘congruent,’ so that things as unlike as a javelin and a 
date may each be described as siidik, if they are as they should 
be. Nothing fresh can be learned from the Syriac usage, which 
simply repeats with less fulness that of the Hebrew and New 
Hebrew. has used great freedom in translating sedek 

and its derivatives. 5ixaio?, fitxaioo-vi'Tj, fitxaiovv are their 
commonest renderings; but we also find, sedakah repre- 
sented by Sixat(U)u.a, i\€r)fxoa-vvr) (9 limes), eAeo? (3 times), and 
even by ev(f)po(rvvT^(ls. 61 10), saddik, by dArj^i^?, evo-e/Si)?, 

On the other hand Stxatov, StKatocrui'T}, StKatovv stand in ® 
for many Hebrew words unconnected etymologically with the 
root P"13— for n?R, IDn, K'p3, 3*13, "ns, 

etc. 

It will be well before examining the history of the 
words in the OT, to mention two facts which should 
be borne in mind throughout, in tracing the idea of 
righteousness as the Hebrews understood it. In the 
first place, st^dek and its derivatives seldom occur in the 
older documents. They are pretty common in the 
literary prophets ; they are exceedingly frequent in the 
wisdom literature and in the Psalms. Next, the meaning 
of these words becomes gradually wider, and assumes a 
more strictly ethical and religious signification. We 
may compare the use of diKaioavvr} which is unknown to 
Homer and Hesiod, and also the expansion of meaning 

^ Hiero?.. 383 /T, ed. Rosenmiiller. Cp Wiinsche, ‘ Die 
Rathselweisheii bei den Hebraern,’ JPT, 1883, and cp for 
examples Krafft, Jiidische Sagen und Dichtungen. 
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iti diKt}, diKaios from ‘ custom,’ ' obser%-ant of recognised 
usage,' ^ till they stood for absolute justice and the man 
of ideal virtue. Similar analogies obviously appear in 
the Latin Justus, and in our own terms ‘right,’ 
‘ righteous,’ etc. 

It is doubtful whether real instances of the primitive 
use — viz. , agreement with a physical norm — still survive 
in Hebrew. Lev. 1 9 36 Ezek. 45io, 


‘ e.xact balances,’ ' exact weights,’ etc. , 


2. Development 

of meaning. commonly (juoted as cases in point. 

The passages, however, are late, and as the contrasted 
notion of iniquity occurs in the immediate context, it 
is by no means clear that we should not translate 
‘ righteous balances,' etc. Similarly ‘ paths of siUiek' in 
Ps. ‘2 o 3 may mean ' paths of righteousness,’ not simply 
‘straight paths.’ Still less can Joel 223 be alleged as 
an e.xample of in its original — i.c., physical — 

signification, for the translation given by Kautzsch 
'early rain in full measure’ is more than doubtful. 
We may perhaps acquiesce in the translation ‘ early 
rain for your justification’ — i.e., in proof that Yahwe 
has once more graciously accepted his people (so Wellh., 
Nowack, and Sniend, AT Rel.-gesch. 419^). 

Passing from the idea of conformity to a physical 
standard, we have to note the use of the plu. sjddkoth 
(nip^s) in the earliest fragment of Hebrew literature — 


viz., the so-callcd 'Song of Deborah.’ I'herc the poet 
describes the valiant deeds of the Hebrews as due to 
the help which Yahw^ gave, and might as the tribal 
God be fairly expected to give, his people. This seems 
to be his conception of s/ddkoth. It involves little or 
no ethical element. Yahwe acted in accordance with 
the natural bond between his worshippers and himself, 
and the plural form indicates the various occasions on 
which he did so. 

To the same class we may perliaps refer Dt. 33 21, where God 
is .said to have wrought the sedakah of Yahwe, because he was 
the instrument of the divine purpose by repelling the foes of 
I.srael. In the same poem (the ‘Blessing of Moses,’ Dt. 33 19) 
Zebulun calls the tribes to some sacred mountain that they may 
offer ‘ sacrifices of Rdek,' and this may mean no more tlian 
sacrifices offered duly — i.e., according to the recognised form, 
and as a natural return for benefits conferred. Here, if this 
interpretation he sound, the ethical element is not wholly 
ab.sent ; but it is still faint and rudimentary.*- 


We have to deal next with the many cases in which 
the legal signification predominates. In the ‘ Book 
3 Legal or Covenant' (E.x. 287) we read, 

forensic * death him who 

is innocent and saddik' where clearly 
the legislator is not thinking of virtuous 
character, but of innocence from the charge brought 
before the court. This restricted use always continued 
long after the deeper and more universal meaning had 
become familiar. 


Isaiah, for example (5 23) speaks of the plea 

of a man who has a good case — and in Prov. 18 17 we are told 
that the first comer is right (P "^^ — />., seems to be right in his 
contention till his opponent appears and puts him lo the proof. 
.See also Dt. 25 i Prov. 17 15 18 5 2424. Here it is necessary 
to note the significant fact lhat no feminine form of is found 
anywhere in the OT : indeed the use of the verb npis' in Gen. 
3826 (the only occurrence of Kal in the Hexateuch) may fairly 
be accepted as jiroof that the adjective had no feminine form. 
This in.ay be naturally accounted fi3r on the ground that p'^^ 
meant originally ‘ right in law,' and that a woman was not a 
‘ person ’ with legal rights. 

In early literature the use of the verb is almost wholly 
confined to the Hiphil, and the meaning of the verb 
corresponds to that of the adjective. In other words, 
the Hiphil verb means to decide in favour of a litigant, 
by declaring him to be in the right. So, for e.xaniple, 

^ It is always assumed that the standard is external and 
recognised correct. Thus, e.tr., Homer speaks of Autolycus 
as ‘good’ feo-^Aor, Od. I9394), adding that he excelled all men 
‘in knavery and the oath.' He would not have called him 
StKaioi^. So now we might perhaps speak of ‘a good thief,’ 
hut not of a just one. 

The use of coixe, ioiKiu^ in Homer is similar. 


in Itx. ‘237 (^) after a warning against oppression of 
the poor by corrupt administration of justice, the general 
principle is enunciated, * for thou shalt not decide in 
flavour of a malefactor.’ A slightly different shade of 
meaning is given to the verb in Absalom’s exclamation 
(2 S. 1.54), ‘ O that they would make me a judge in the 
land ; then if any man came to me with a plea and a 
case, I would help him to his right ’ (rpp^sni).^ 

By an ea.sy transition the idea of legal right is extended to 
that of being in tht^ right on .some particular occasion without 
any implication as to general moral character. No more is 
implied in Judah’s admission (Gen. 3026), ‘She’ (Tamar) ‘is 
more in the right than I or perhaps ‘She has acted 

within her rights and can maintain her ca.se against me.’ (For 
this use of (9, cp Job 32 2.) Further, sadak is used of one who 
is justified in his statement. This meaning is evid^t in Job 
33 12 where, after quoting Job’s words, Flihu .says, ‘ Lo ! in this 
[statement] thou art not justified: 1 will answer thee.’ In the 
same way the adjective is employed, Is. 41 26, ‘ Who announced 
this from the beginning that we might know it . . . and say 
“Right”’— ‘he is right’? not, Tt is true,’ for the Hebrew 
adjective is never used of things. Examples of this nteaning in 
noun, adjective, and verb are numerous. See for use of the 
noun (sedek) Is. 59 4 Ps-.^2 5[3) Brov. 8 8 16 13, of the verb in 
Hiph. Job 27 5 and in Hilhpa. (perhaps), Gen. 44 16. In Arab, 
the use of the root for ‘truth-speaking,’ ‘sincere,’ is much more 
advanced and definite. 

We may now turn to the idea of righteousness 
properly so called, of righteousness in its ethical 
4 Ethical here the investigation 

sense in^ starting-point in the early literary 

nronhets ^he reign of Jeroboam II. a 

^ ^ * capitalist class had arisen : the old tribal 

justice, depending on the bond of clan and still well- 
maintained among the Arabs of the desert, was well- 
nigh gone in Israel (see Govkrn.ment, § 12^ ; Law and 
Justice, § 2). Hence the passionate cry of Amos for 
national righteousness, for justice in the gates — t.e., for 
right institutions rightly administered. He reiterates 
his protest that external ritual is of no avail without 
justice, ‘Take away from me’ (Yahwe speaks) ‘the 
tumult of thy songs, the music of thy lutes I will not 
hear. But let justice roll in like a river and righteous- 
ness like a perennial stream' (023). True, Amos also 
uses the adjective saddik in the old legal sense (26 5 12), 
and he has the administration of justice constantly in 
view. In his view, however, legal justice springs from 
the essential nature of God, who demands righteousness, 
not ritual worship from his people. The demand is 
made to the nation as a whole. Unless it is satisfied, 
Israel must perish utterly and there is no room left for 
difference in the fate of the righteous and the un- 
righteous individual. Hosea also insists on national 
righteousness ; but his conception of it is at once wider 
and deeper than that of his predecessor. It is wider, 
for righteousness, as Hosea understood it, is more than 
bare justice. It includes k^sed — z.e., merciful con- 
sideration for others. 2 It is deeper, for Hosea saw that 
outward amendment could not be permanent without a 
radical change of mind. * Sow to yourselves in righteous- 
ness : reap according to lovingkindness : kreak up for 
yourselves fall'nv ground : for it is time to seek Yahwe, 
that the fruit of righteousness may come to you ’ (10 12, 
cp 0). It is not enough to sow good seed : the ground 
must first be cleared and broken up : in short, the 
Israelites must become new men, and Yahw^'s will 
must rule their lives. Yahw^ will accept no superficial 
conv-ersion (61-4): the only remedy is a new birth by 
which Israel becomes a new creature (13 13). 

Isaiah develops the principles of Amos and Hosea. 
His moral code is much the same. ’ Seek out justice : 
_ set right the violent man : do justice to the 

orphan: plead for the widow’ (1 16/ 

10 2). He, no less than Hosea, makes religion a 

1 So Sixaioui^ in classical Greek means to giv'e a man his due, 
but always in a bad sense, viz., to condemn. It is onb’’ in © and 
NT that it means ‘ to declare righteous.’ 

2 Cp TO which corrects the defects 01 law, and 

is, therefore, SUaiov KaC Tt»'Os fi€\Tiov fiixaiov, Arist. £ih. 
Nicom. 5 8. 
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matter of the heart (2913). Righteousness is the 
inexorable rule by which Yahwe governs the world 
(2517), and wickedness by its own nature blasts the 
evildoer {9i7[i8]). Because of Israel’s sin the nation as 
a whole is doomed hopelessly {613^2). Still, those who 
believe in Yahwe as the eternal principle of righteous- 
ness can stand fast in the crash of ruin all around 
them (79). Meanwhile the prophet was educating a 
band of disciples (8i6) who were to be the germ of a 
‘remnant that was to be converted,’ and in one of his 
latest prophecies (1 21-26) he passes from an ideal picture 
of Jerusalem in Davidic days (the idealisation of -the 
past separates him in a very marked manner from 
Hosea) and expresses the great hope of better times to 
come. Judgment will have done its cleansing work : 
once more judges will give impartial decisions and 
Jerusalem shall be known as ' the fortress of righteous- 
ness, the faithful city.’ 

A century later Jeremiah maintained the same con- 
ception of righteousness, in 223 he gives what almost 
- T -1, amounts to a definition of righteousness: 

It consists negatively in abstinence from 
murder and oppression of the widows and orphans, 
positively in securing justice for those who were power- 
less to help themselves. The same thought appears in 
other passages — 6’.^. , in chap. 7, though the word 'right- 
eousness ’ is not actually used. We must not, however, 
forget that Jeremiah held fast to his belief in righteous- 
ness at the cost of a personal struggle more searching 
and severe than that which any of his precursors had to 
face. It was his hard fate to learn that even a law like 
that of Deuteronomy, embodying as it did the best 
results of prophetic teaching, could not of itself change 
the hearts of the very men who in form, and as they 
believed, sincerely, complied with its requirements. 
Moreover, Jeremiah had to contend with the organised 
priesthood of Jerusalem, after the priests of the high 
places had been removed and when those of the central 
shrine claimed, on grounds which Jeremiah could not 
altogether gainsay, a divine sanction for their authority. 
Moreover his sensitive nature was exposed to continual 
suffering from the enmity of his contemporaries and 
from the national ruin which he saw first in spiritual 
vision and then with the bodily eye. Because of all 
this, Jeremiah’s faith in the divine righteousness had to 
draw its strength from the very doubt which threatened 
to destroy it. ‘ Thou art in the right {sadcifk) O Yahwe, 
when 1 contend with thee : yet would I reason the cause 
with thee : why does the way of the wicked prosper ? ’ 

( 12 1 ). He know's well that the best law may be perverted 
by the ' lying pen of the scribes’ (88) and that Yahwe 
is ‘ a righteous judge [sophet sMek) proving reins and 
heart ’ (11 20). More explicitly than any earlier prophet 
he fuses morality and religion into one by reducing all 
duty to the one supreme duty of knowing Yahwe’s will 
as revealed in his government of the world. 

‘Thus sailh Yahwe, bet not a wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let a hero glory in his valour, let not a rich man glory in 
his wealth, but in this lei him that glories gloiy', that he has 
understanding and knows me, [knows] that I am Yahwe, who 
do Ipvingkindness, judgment, and righteousness on the earth : 
for in these things do I take pleasure ; it is the oracle of Yahwe 
(9 22 yr[ 23 yr]).’ Whereas Isaiah had seen that the people’s heart 
was not in their worship, Jeremiah recognised ihe radical evil that 
the heart of man is weak and cannot be trusted (ITq), and he 
saw the hope of spirilual religion, not in amendment on man’s 
part, but in the grace of Yahwe who would write his law in 
iheir hearts (31 33 ). 

Finally, the expectation of a Messianic king, or line of 
Messianic kings, appears probably for the first time in 
Jeremiah. Yahwe will raise from the family of David 
* a righteous branch.’ He is to execute true justice and 
is to be called ‘Yahwe is our righteousness’ (235/'.). 
The context interprets this name of the Messiah. By 
restoring Israel to its own land Yahvv6 the judge of all 
is to vindicate the just cause of his people against the 
heathen. ‘In his(/.^. , the Messiah’s) days Judah will : 
be saved ’ (from heathen bondage) ' and Israel will dwell I 
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in security.’ The history of the world is the judgment 
of the world. Here, however, the idea of righteousness 
is modified by fresh associations, and with the consequent 
change in the application of the word v\e shall have to 
deal presently. 

We have already given from the earlier documents 
of the Hexateuch instances which illustrate the more 
7 Sedek restricted and primitive use of the root 
Ti nieet there, as might have been 

of mor£ditv prophetic use in which 

it is co-extensive with moral excellence. 
Yahw6, e ,^^. , declares that he has seen how' righteous 
Noah is (Gen. 7 1, J ) : he knows that Abraham will teach 
his descendants ‘ to do judgment and righteousness ’ 
(Gen. 18 19, a late stratum of Jlii). Only one passage 
in the Hexateuch calls for special notice here, both from 
: its intrinsic interest and from the famous argument drawn 
! from it by Paul. The words in Gen. 156 (f?) are 
i ‘ Abraham trusted in Yahwe and he reckoned it to 
him as righteousness.’ Paul identifies the faith of 
, Abraham with justifying faith as he himself under- 
stood it. It would be an anachronism to suppose that 
the writer of the words in Genesis had risen to an idea 
of this kind, nor is any such exegesis supported by the 
context. Abraham believed, not in God’s pardoning 
grace, but in Yahwe’s fidelity to his promise. In fact 
Abraham’s faith or trust is precisely what faith as Paul 
conceives it is not, an ‘opus per se dignum.’ See 
, Faith, § i. 

From the ethical w'e may now pass to the theocratic 
sense of seddkdh and the cognate words. We have 
8 Thf^oeratie ^ glimpse of this meaning 

^ in the Messianic passage quoted from 
Jeremiah. It became prevalent from 
; the time of Habakkuk. It must be remembered that 
Habakkuk, like Jeremiah, lived after Josiah’s reform, but 
does not, like Jeremiah, attribute the partial failure of 
that reform to the dej^iravity of the Judoean people. On 
the contrary, he believed that the obstacle to strict legal 
observance lay in the oppression of Judah by the 
Babylonians (I4); for it was very hard to believe in 
Yahw^ or his law while the Babylonian oppre.ssor had 
it all his own way. The people of Judah were at least 
better than their oppressors ; hence to Habakkuk ' the 
righteous’ is the constant description of the Judaeans, 
whilst ‘ the wicked ’ stands for the heathen conqueror. 
This terminology was adopted by subsequent writers, 
as may l)e seen from Is. 26 10 Ps. 96 17 102 ff. In the 

end, as Habakkuk holds, Yahw6 will vindicate the cause 
of his people, and ‘the righteous man’ — the man 
of Judah, is to live by fidelity to his God and confidence 
j in the ultimate victory of the good cause. Here we 
I have the outline of the picture which the Second Isaiah 
I Is. 40-55) fills in with completer detail and added 

! shades of meaning.^ Whereas the earlier prophets 
threatened, the unknown prophet of the Exile makes it 
his chief endeavour to comfort Israel. No doubt the 
nation has .sinned ; but it has also been punished enough, 

I and more than enough, and now the day of its deliver- 
ance is at hand. ‘ For the sake of his ow n faithfulness 
{s^Jdek) Yahwe has been pleased to give great and glori- 
ous revelation ’ of his character (422i ).- He is a ‘ truth- 
speaking’ God {saddfk, 45 21). He has stirred up Cyrus 
‘in righteousness’ (45 13), i.e., as Yahw’e ought to do, 
and therefore must do ; he ha.s sup[)orted him w ith ‘ his 
trusty right hand ’ (‘right hand of se^dek,’ 41 10). P-y a 
glorious restoration Yahwe ‘justifies’ Israel — i.e., decides 
in its favour (508). Hence in a multitude of cases stWek 
and sMdkdh mean triumph (so the verb 4525 : cp viKav 
in Rom. 1221) ‘victory’ (412 4612), 'redress’ (518), 

1 We may perhaps compare jcaAot /edya^ot, optiviates, prud- 
ho7tivies, gate M(hi7ic7\ used of the aristocracy without any 
ethical meaning. Of course the ethical w'ords never lost their 
ethical sense so utterly. 

2 There is, however, some doubt both as to the reference in 
this passage, and as to its authenticity. See Marti, ad 'oc. 
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‘salvation’ (4613). It is significant that when sifddkdh 
retains its older and ethical force, it is used of a right- 
eousness which comes as a divine grace being ‘ rained 
down from above’ ( 458 ). In the Second Isaiah, however, 
this purely ethical sense is rare, occurring only two or 
three times out of some twenty-five in which the Hebrew 
root is used. 

The Second Isaiah, as we have seen, assumed that 
the sufferings inflicted by Babylon had sufficed to purify 

T -j 1 Israel, and hailed with jov the restora- 
9. Individual V • i. b' u 

ricrhteouaness ^ righteous people. However, 

° ■ in the preceding generation Ezekiel had 

given e.xpression to a veiy clifferent view. In the latter 
period of his work he was a pastor of souls, a preacher 
addressing individuals rather than a prophet with a 
message to the nation. Naturally, then, lie insists on 
individual righteousness. Each man is to be tried on 
his own merits ; however righteous he may l)e, he can 
secure the due reward for himself and only for himself. 
Nay, even with the individual Yahwe deals according 
to his present actions, admitting no appeal to the 
righteousness of the past, and on the other hand for- 
giving iniquity in case of repentance and amendment 
(Ezek. I81 1414/. 33 i 2/!). Ilis ideal of righteousness 
in the individual conforms on the whole to the prophetic 
standard of individual righteousness, though it includes 
a larger amount of ritual observance (see esp. IS 6-8). 
Now, after the restoration, the view of the Second Isaiah 
proved untenable. The restoration itself lacked the 
external glory of which he had fondly dreamt, and the 
exile had failed to produce that righteousness of the 
whole nation which was stilt the cherished aim of 
religious reformers in the Jewish Church. How was it 
to be accomplished ? Finally and completely by the 
judgment of the last days, which is to fall on unfaithful 
Jews as well as the heathen. This is the favourite theme 
of Apocalyptic writers (see esp. Is. 10 22 which is a late ' 
in.sertion : Mai. 83 Zech. Og 1‘26 189 — Joel and Daniel 
passim). Meanwhile the wisdom literature taught with 
ICzekiel that Clod here and now, though not immediately, 
recompenses the righteous and the wicked according to 
their deserts, a dogma constantly reiterated in Proverbs I 
and Psalms. Here and there a distinction is made 
between the ‘ weightier matters of the law ' and such as 
are merely ritual, since Yahwe loves ' righteousness and I 
judgment’ more than ‘sacrifice’ (Prov. 2I3, cp, , | 
Ps. . 50 ). Hut more and more the ‘righteous man’ is 
one who studies and practises the whole law(Ps. I5). 
The righteous are really one with the hasidim : these 
are to be found as a rule among the poor and afflicted 
Israelites (Zech.Og Ps. 56 -. 59 ), and possibly the author 
of Ps. 94 , when he speaks (t'. 15) of legal administration 
returning to ‘ righteousness,’ may be looking forward to 
the triumph of the Pharisaic over the Sadducean party. 
Naturally those who made so much of the law laid great 
stress on deeds of mercy. But sMdkdh nowhere admits, 
as in Mishnic Hebrew, of the rendering ‘alms,’ though 
such passages as Ps. 11 ‘2 9 Dan. 4 24 [27] arc not far re- 
moved from this later use.' 

We have already, in discussing the various senses of 
siddkdh, etc. , answered by implication the question 


How is a man justified or accepted as 
righteous before God ? Something, how- 
ever, has to be added here on the 


justification of sinners, the change from 
divine condemnation to divine favour. As we have seen, 
the ancient Hebrew believed that God's wrath could be 
appeased by sacrifice ( i .S. 2619 814), whereas the earliest 
of the literar}’^ prophets insisted that national amendment 
was the only way of escape from national chastisement. 
The idea that sin was a debt incurred and that payment 
was still due, however sincere the conversion might 

' In Mt. 61, SitcaioiTvyrjy is certainly the true re.'iding, and 
that of TR eA.ci7jtto<rvio7i/ is a glos.s. Whether the gloss is correct 
is another question. Weiss, ad ioc., answers this question in the 
affirmative; Holtzmann, XTi. TheoL ‘2135, in the negative. 
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be, is altogether strange to Amos and his successors. 

‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do well,’ is the remedy which 
Isaiah proposes ; nor does he doubt its efficacy : ‘ If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land ' (Is. 1 16-19). Ezekiel, in a passage quoted above, 
proposes the same rule to the individual, and combats 
the delusion that the merits of persons exceptionally 
righteous could atone for the sins of their neighbours' 
(see also Jer. 15 i 31 29, and for an opposite view Gen. 
18 17/). On the whole this principle ruled in later 
Israel. To keep the law is righteousness (Dt. 625), and 
the man or church that does so receives sMdkdh — /.<?., a 
favourable sentence ‘ from the God who comes to his 
help’ (Ps. 24 $). It is true that neither the individual 
Jew nor the Jewish church could always appeal with con- 
fidence to that perfect observance of the law which 
justified in the sight of God. On the contrary, the 
Psalms abound in acknowledgments of guilt (^.^., Pss. 
884-6 40 13 696 [5]), and the chief motive of religion was 
to .secure divine pardon : ‘ 'I'here is forgiveness with thee 
that thou mayest be feared ’ (Ps. I3O4). \Ve must not, 
however, identify such misgivings with the reproach of 
conscience, with the sense of sin as Christians under- 
stand it. The Jews believed that God was offended 
with them because he withheld the rewards of righteous- 
ness anti dealt with them as he deals with the wicked, 
they believed restoration to prosperity was the sure sign 
of pardon and of grace, a state of mind which finds its 
classical expression in Ps. 32 . But was there no way of 
restoration except perfect righteousness, or, failing that, 
supplication to (he divine mercy (as in Dan. 920)? 
On this point the later teaching of the OT is not 
consistent. 

The Priestly Code limits the efficacy of the sin-offering 
which was introduced after the exile to venial or in- 

11 Atone- voluntary transgression (Nu. 1527-31), 

' . j and the mention of sacrifice in the 

Book of Proverbs (158 166 ‘21 3 27) is 

^ ^ ‘at least in harmony with this principle. 

Still, even the Priestly Code had to mitigate the strict- 
ness of its theory. On the day of Atontmient the high 
priest laid the sins of Israel on the head of the goat 
which was sent into the desert (Lev. 16 20-22) ; the 
dshdm atoned for perjury and embezzlement (Lev. 521/. 
[62^^] Nu. as/*. ) when preceded by restitution to the 
person wronged, and incense could appease Yahw6 when 
provoked by the rebellion of his people (Nu. \ 7 iif. 
[I646/. ]). At a still later period it was thought that the 
merits of the Patriarchs atoned for the sins of Israel (see 
Weber, Altsy?i. Theol. 280 f. ; and the essay on the 
' Merits of the Fathers ’ in Sanday and Headlam’s Com- 
ment aiy on Rotnans), and we may perhaps find the germ 
of this dogma in the atoning efficacy which the OT 
attributes to the prayers of holy men (Ex. 32 ;/ 31 /. 
Nu. 14 ii f. 16 22 17 10 Jos. 76 / Jer. 7 16 11 14 15 1 Job 5 1 
3323) and of angels (Zech. 1 12 Job 5 i 8823). Very natur- 
ally the doctrine that the merits of the Fathers availed for 
the justification of Israel culminated in the belief that the 
guilt of Israel was purged by the vicarious sufferings of 
righteous men. This no doubt was the teaching of the 
Rabbis. According to them, Isaac made propitiation 
for Israel by the willing oblation of his own life. God 
smote Ezekiel that Israel might go free, and mart}Tdom 
made propitiation for sin as efficaciously as the day of 
Atonement.^ The OT, however, lends no real support 
to such a theory of justification by vicarious sacrifice. 
The famous passage (Is. 52 13-5312) which describes the 
sufferings of Yahwe’s servant is treated elsewhere 
(Servant of the Lord). In spite of the corruption 
of the text, the general sense seems to be clear. ^ 

1 Almsdeeds also were regarded as a powerful means of atone- 
ment for past sins. 

2 Reff. in Holtzmann, NTl, Theol. 1 65/ 

3 Verses xo f. are, as they stand, quite out of place, since the 
context requires a reference to the re.surrection, not the death 
of the servant. See Che. Intr. to Is. 305, n. i, and Duhm and 
Marti, ad loc. [also Servant of the Lord, §§ 4(4) 5(4)]. 
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Israel, the servant of Yah\v6, does indeed suffer for the 
' peace ’ and ‘ healing ’ of the nations. This, however, 
takes place because of the effect produced on the minds 
of the heathen, not because of the effect produced on 
the mind of God. At first the heathen regard Israel as 
afflicted by an angry God : they shrink from him as men 
shrink from a leper. Hut God reverses the tragic doom 
of his people and raises up the nation to new life. 
Then the heathen understand the divine purpose. They 
recall the meekness with which Israel endured its punish- 
ment. They acknowledge their own sinfulness and come 
to the knowledge of the true God who has scattered 
Israel abroad for a season that he may make it the light 
of nations and show his irresistible power in its glorious 
restoration. 

The words dlKaios, diKaioavvr], which scarcely occur 
in the Fourth Gospel, are exceedingly common in Mt. 

, and Lk. , and serve to express the most 
,. striking and characteristic features of 
concep ion. teaching. Jesus required from 

his disciples a righteousness better than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and told them that otherwise 
they could not enter the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 620). 
Generally, it may be said that Jesus restored the pro- 
phetic ideal of righteousness, at the same time deepen- 
ing and extending it. The popular doctrine understood, 
by righteousness, not so much an honest and upright life 
as scrupulous attention to moral and ceremonial rules, 
conduct legally correct. These rules were contained in 
the written and oral law ; Jesus declared that the 
traditions of the elders nullified the central purpose of 
the law (Mk. 7 1-13), or at best were matters of indiffer- 
ence {/^. ). Moreover, he not only distinguished between 
the more important and less important precepts of the 
Mosaic law (Ml. 2823) ; he also criticised the law itself 
and set its most solemn commands aside. 

No less than this is implied in words such as these — ‘Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to divorce 
your wives’ (Mt. 198 = Mk. 10 5) ; ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath ’(Mk. 2 27) ; ‘ Nothing that goeth 
into a man from without can defile a man ’(Mk. 7 i5 = Mt. ; 

contrast Lev, 11 Deut. 14). Again, the righteousness which 
Jesus taught far transcended on its positive side that of the 
Mosaic law : aniong his disciples the lex talionis was to give 
place to a very different rule — viz., ‘ Do not resist evil ’ (Mt. 5 39) 
— and that is followed by a kindred command, ‘ Love your 
enemies’ (Mt. 5 44). 

More dearly and more consistently than any previous 
teacher, Jesus demanded a righteousness of the heart, 
and forbade malicious and impure thoughts as sternly 
as the deeds of murder and lust to which they naturally 
tend (.Mt. 521-28). He went deeper still, and instead of 
reckoning the sum of good deeds, or even good thoughts, 
against the opposing sum of evil deeds and thoughts, 
he insisted upon righteousness of character, a righteous- 
ness which is not accidental but essential, a righteousness 
which is one and indivisible, various as its manifesta- 
tions may be : ‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt bring forth good fruit ’ 
(Mt. 7 18). No sacrifice was to be counted too severe 
when personal righteousness was in peril (Mt.529) or 
the cause of righteousness to be advanced (Mt. 19 21 
Mk. IO21 Lk. 1822). On the one hand, all was to 
be done with a single eye fixed upon God and his 
approval (Mt. 61 etc.); on the other hand, the service 
of God consisted in the service of man for God’s sake. 
It is on duty to man that the ‘ Sermon on the Mount’ 
dwells throughout, that practical love for man of which 
God himself is the supreme example, and hence an 
infinite vista opens up before the disciple, who can never 
feel that he has done enough since he is to be perfect as 
his Father in Heaven is perfect (Mt. 648). So, too, 
the Jewish notion of a contract with God who repays 
service done disappears in that relation of son to 
father which Jesus removed from the circumference and 
set in the centre of religion. True, God rewards those 
who do not reward themselves by ostentation and self- 
complacency. But the quality of reward is the same 


for all faithful service, long or short ; it consists in ad- 
mission to the kingdom in which the ideal of righteous- 
ness is realised (Mt. 20 i-i 6 ). As God bestows the 
powers to be used in his service, and has an absolute 
right to that service, no room is left for merit which 
does but claim its due : ‘ When ye shall have done all 
these things which are commanded you, say. We are 
unprofitable servants ’ (Lk. 17 10). 

Jesus opened the Kingdom of Heaven to those who 
hungered and thirsted for righteousness such as this 
(Mt. 56 ). Whereas, however, prophets and apocalyptic 
writers had looked forward to a final separation of the 
righteous and the wicked, Jesus began his work by 
the great announcement that he came to call not the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance (Mt. 9 13 = Mk. 2 17 
= Lk. 532). He declared and pronounced the forgive- 
ness of sins ; he spoke of the joy in heaven over one 
sinner who repents ; he taught men to believe in God by 
first teaching them to believe in himself. He invited 
men to believe in the good news (Mk. I15) — i.e,, to 
have faith or trust in God as their Father, and to make 
this trust the guiding principle of their lives. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article 
to discuss the righteousness of faith of which Paul 

13 Use of connection of Christ’s 

g’/ death with Justification. It may be well, 

however, to indicate in conclusion the 
various uses of SfAratoy and the cognate words in the NT 
apart from righteousness in the Pauline sense and that 
higher righteousness demanded by Jesus from his dis- 
ciples of which we have said something already. The 
adjective dlKaio^, ‘ righteous,’ is applied to God especially 
as judge of all (Rev. I65), or to Christ (aTim. 48 Jn. 
17 25) : to men as observant of the Jewish law (Mt. 1 19).^ 
It also is equivalent to ‘ virtuous ’ in the widest sense 
(Mt. 545 9 13 = Mk. 620 = Lk. 632, etc.). Once Paul 
distinguishes the righteous man who fulfils all his 
obligations from the dyados whose character is more 
genial and attractive (Rom. 57). ‘ Righteous ’ is also a 

title given to men eminently righteous (Mt. 1817 Mk. 2 17), 
and by pre-eminence to Jesus (Acts 3 14 752 22 14). It 
is predicated, as the corresponding Hebrew adjective 
never is, of things (Mt. 2O4 Lk. I257 Acts 4 19 Rom. 7 12 
Col. 4 1 Phil. 48 etc. ). 

The noun SiKaiocrvi'rj means ‘fair dealing' between man and 
man (passing into the wider sense of virtuous conduct ; Actsl035 
2425 Rom. (5 13 14 17 iTim.6ii 2Tim.222). Lk. uses it once 
only, viz., in 1 75 where it is parallel to ‘holiness,’ l.e., piety. 
Acceptance of John's baptism is spoken of (Ml. 3 15) as included 
in the ‘fulfilment of all righteousness’— as conformable to the 
divine will which the Baptist announced. So, too, the Baptist 
is said to have come ‘in the way of righteousness ’ (Ml. 21 32), 
because he preached that course of conduct which righteousness 
required. The verb StKaiu), ‘justify,’ in the NT always means 
to pronounce just, never, either in ihe NT or in profane writers, 
to make just (the apparent exception. Rev. 22 ii, in the received 
text arises from a false reading). It is used of men who seek 
to prove themselves in the right (Lk. 10 29), or to win credit 
for righteousness with their fellow-men (Lk. Ifiis). Men are 
justified before God when they obtain his approval (Lk. 1814 
Mt. 12 37 = Lk. 7 35). In this sense Jesus, after his resurreetjon, 
was ‘justified in the Spirit ’ (1 Tim. 3 16) inasmuch as he received 
clear tokens of divine approval. As God justifies men, so men 
may justify God, by confessing his righteousness (Lk.72g Fs. 
516 [4I as quoted in Rom. 84 ; cp Mt.llig), an application of 
the verb which is found in the Psalms of Solomon (2 16 3 5). 

See Diestel, /Z>7’ 5 173/1 ; Orlloph, ‘ Begriff von ZLT 
i860, p. 401 _/! ; Ryssel, Synonyme dcs 
14. Literature. IVahren u. Guten in den sent. Sprachin 
(1872) ; Kautzsch, Derivate des Stamvtes 
pn:i, Tub., 1881; Smend, ATRel.\ \V. R. Smith, /V(//r.(2), 
389; Schwally, Heil. Krieg itn Alt. Israel; \Vildeboer, 
ZATIl' 22(1902). This last accentuates the juristic element 
and even in so early a passage as Judg. 5 ii translates sidkoth, 
‘ victories ’ [of Yah we]. Wildeboer’s comparison of the Syr. zckha 
to be pure, to conquer, hdb ‘to be guilty,’ ‘to be defeated’ is 
interesting and suggestive. W. K. A. 

RIMMON (ji»n : pgmmAN [HL] -0 [A]). Accord- 
ing to the traditional text, the name of a god worshipped 
at Damascus (2 K. 5 18) ; apparently it enters into the 

1 The passage is difficult ; but it seems to mean that Joseph 
was too strict an observer to marry a woman who had proved 
unfaithful, and too kind to make a public example of her. 
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naiiie T.\b-kimmox though, as we shall see, 

another view of the phrase in i K. I5i8 is at least 
equally possible. 

A more correct pronunciation of the name of this 
god would be Ram man. Both name and cultus of 
1 Rimm n— deity were, it is generally held, 


Ass. Ramman. 


borrowed from Assyria, and certainly 


Ramman was the most prevalent name 
of the god of thunder and lightning (ideogram I.M) who 
plays such an important part in the Babylonian Deluge- 
story, and is often represented as armed with the 
thunderbolt. The etymological meaning is ‘the roarer’ 
(ratndmu^^ roar’) — a name well suited to a thunder 
god. 'I'he \V'. Semites appear to have had another 
name for this god, viz., Addu or Daddu, and Oppert 
(/.A 9 310^ [1894]) supjXDses that Adad was the oldest 
name of the deity. There is thought to be a remi- 
niscence of the identity of Addu (or Adad) and Ramman 
in the compound form Fladad-rimmon (M T’s reading) 
in Zech. TJu ; the editor of Zeehariah, however, will 


in this case be responsible for the strange form (but see 
Crit. liib. ). We often find Ramman assoeiated with 
Saiiuis (the sun-god), like whom he is (in an inseription 
of the Kassite period) called ‘lord of justice.’ The 
Massoretes may have confounded Ramman with rimmbn 
(see I’omkgkaxa te) ; though H. Derenbourg disputes 
the accuracy of this representation, Rimmon, according 
to him, being the divinised pomegranate 
Studiei,y 120-125 [1897]. 

See especially Jastrow, Rel. 0/ Bah. and Ass., 156-161 ; and 
Anit’r. Journ. 0/ Sent. Languages, 12 159-162 ; also Schrader, 

‘ Ramman-Rimmon,' St. Kr., 1874, pp. 334/^; Sayce, ‘the ’ 
god Ramman,’ ZA 2 331^! [; Zimmern, AVl/'o* 442-451!. ' 

.According to Ohnefalsch-Richter {KyPros, Text, 115) the con- 
fusion between the Hebrew word for ‘pomegranate’ (jltSI, ' 
rimniott) and the name of the originally Assyrian god Ramman 
is older than AIT, and goes hack possibly to the time of Kzekiel i 
(and earlier). In this connection he notes that pomegranates 
were attached to the vestments of the high-priest and to the 
columns of the temple at Jerusalem. On Carthaginian stelai, 
moreover, we find the seated figure oP the hoy .Adonis in the 
very place occupied elsewhere by the column surmounted by a 
pomegranate. Ohnefalsch-Richter thinks that it was ‘an easy 
step' to identify this tree-god Tammuz, to whom the ‘rimmon’ 
was sacred, with the storm-god Ramman, and to call him 
‘ Rimmon.’ 

.Vccording to Jensen, there is a cylinder in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg inscribed with two divine names, the one 
Raminiinutn, the other A5ratum. Taking this in connection 
with Assyrian texts which speak of the god .Amurru {i.e., the 
god of the_ land Amurru, the Amorite god) as the consort of 
.Asratu, he infers that the .\morite god referred to is Rammanu, 
i.e., the storm-god, also called by the Assyrians ‘the Lord of j 
the Mountain,' = Sot, ‘the Paal of Lebanon.’ The ‘ land j 
of Amurru’ was in fact originally the land of the Lebanon or 
-Antilibanu-s (cp Wi. Cl 1 52). 


The present writer, however (see Crit. Bib.), suspects 
much misunderstanding in the traditional text of the 
2 Rimmon = ”‘^rratives of the kings of Aram, which 

jerahmeel. I" ■ IC-n- 

haclad, for instance, seems to be 

equivalent to Bir-dadda, and Hazael to Haza’ilu, which 
are attested as X. .Arabian royal names iti Assyrian in- 
scriptions ( AVJ 148) ; ‘ Damascus’ is constantly mis- 
written for ‘ Cusham’ ; and Rimmon, or rather Ramman, 
may be regarded as a popular corruption of that famous 
name ' Jerahmeel,’ which was not only an ethnic name, 
but also in all probability the name of a god (see Crit. 
Bib. on 2 K. 1730/! ). \Vhen, therefore, we read in 2 K. 
5 18 of Xaanian’s accompanying his royal master to the 
house of Rimmon, this is meant (not of the storm-god, 
but) of the national god of Jerahmeel, who may possibly 
have been called Jarham or Yarhani {i.e., nn', ' moon,' 
with the .Arabic ‘ mimation ’). It was not unnecessary 
to warn the Israelites that Xaaman was only by a special 
indulgence allowed to do outward honour to Jarham or 
Jerahmeel, because there are several indications that the 
worship of Jerahmeel had made its way into Judah some 
time before the fall of the state. See, e.g., Zeph. l5<5, 
where we should very proVjably read, • ( I will cut off) 
those that prostrate themselves before the moon, that 


swear by Jerahmeel. ’ ^ It now becomes doubtful whether 
‘son of Tab-rimmon ’ in i K. 15i8 is correct. 'Fhe 
king to whom Asa sent may have been, not ‘ Ben-hadad, 
son of Tab-rimmon, son of Hezion, king of Syria, that 
dwelt at Damascus,’ but 'Ben-hadad [ = Bir-dadda], 
native of Beth -jerahmeel ^ (or Rabbath -jerahmeel?), 
king of Aram ( = Jerahmeel), who dwelt at (or, in) 
Cusham.’ It should also be noticed here that Rlisha, 
who had such close relations with a king of Aram and 
his general, was, the present writer suspects, a prophet 
of the Negeb— t.^., of a region which was originally 
Jerahmeelite. t. k. c. 

RIMMON (prUl— 7.^., pomegranate? — see Xa.mes, 
§ 69 ; or from ‘Jerahmeel’? — see Rimmon, i., § 2). 

1. Josh. 1.532 197 [AV Re.mmon], 1 Ch. 4 32 Zech. 
1 lio. See E.n-kimmo.\, and cp Ain, i. 

2. The name of a rock where 600 fugitive Benjamites 
found shelter for four months (Judg. 20 47, p2;nn, pefifxwv 
[BAL]). There was a village of this name 15 R. m. 
X\ of Jerusalem (DX 1405 28798), identified by Robinson 
(2113) with the mod. Rammon, rather more than 3 m. 
E. of Bethel, ‘ on and around the summit of a conical 
chalky hill and visible in all directions.’ This would 
be in the wilderness of Beth-aven (Josh. 1812). Birch 
{BHFQ, 1879, p. 128) objects that there are only a few 
small caves at Rammon, and refers to Consul Finn, who 
heard of a vast cavern in the Wady es-Suweinit capable 
of holding many hundred men. Canon Rawnsley in 
consequence visited the caverns in this W'ady, which he 
describes in PEFQ, 1879, pp. 118-126. Birch, follow- 
ing Ges. Thes. 129^, identifies the Rimmon of Judg. 
2O47 "ith the Rimmon ‘under’ which Saul, with his 
600 men, tarried (i S. I42). The latter Rimmon was 
'at the limit of Geba ’ (so read for Gibeah). See 
Micron. 

3. ‘ Rimmon ’ (rather ‘ Rimmonah, ’nyiGn), also 

appears in RV of Josh. 19 13 {E. boundary of Zebulun), 
where AV again [see 1] gives ' Reninion,’ with the 
addition of ‘ -methoar,’ (RV ‘ which stretcheth ') as if a 
compound name. The RV at any rate recognises that 
the name is not compound ; it also does justice to the 
article in "iNn'sn {p€/Jip.wva afiaBap ao^a [B] ; p€p.fX(t)vafi, 
/xaSapLfjL, ai'yova [A] ; € 7 ri a/uaBapi I'ova [L]). We may 
render, with Dillniami and Kau. //S, ' and (their border) 
extends to Rimmonah (nji::-!), and turns round (iNni) to 
Xeah (?).' X'o doubt it is the Rimmono AV 

Rimmon), or rather Rimmonah, of i Ch. 662 [77], 
probably also the Di.mnah (njD'^) of Josh. 21 35, corre- 
sponding to the modern Ruinmdneh on the SE. edge of 
the plain of Batlauf, 4 m. X. from Gath-hepher, and 
7A m. X. from Chisloth-tabor. 

4. Po.ssihly Mad.menah [^.z/.] in Is. IO31 should rather be 

‘Rimmonah.’ t. K. C. 

RIMMON (iV3"l ; peMMCON [BAL], ‘ pomegranate ' 
[so X'amf.s, § 69 ; Del. Pro/. 205], or the Ass. divine 
name Ramman [Lohr, cp Kish?], or [Che.] a dis- 
tortion of the ethnic Jerahmeel), a Beerothite, the father 
of Rechab and Baanah [g.v.] (2 S. 42 59). Note that 
‘ Rechab’ may be also from ‘Jerahmeel,’ and that, as 
the story of S.AUL {(/.v.) shows, there was a strong 
Jerahmeelite element in Benjamin (Che.). 

RIMMONO thn peMMCUN [BAL]; i Ch. 

6 62 [77]). Rather Rimmonah. See Rimmo.n ii. 3. 

RIMMON-PAREZ, R\^ Rimmon-perez ()n5) 
a stage in the wandering in the wilderness, perhaps =: 

1 G. A. Smith renders MT, so far as he thinks it possible, 
thus, ‘and tho.se who . . . swear by their Melech,’ and in a 
note points out the disorder of the text. Wellh. reads, ‘ those 
who bow themselves to Vahwe and swear by Milcom.’ But 

like is very probably one of the current distortions 
of See Crit. Bib. 

2 The much-disputed word p'ln is probablj' a corruption of 
pm*» a variant to and nearer to the original form 
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Zarephath-jerahmeel [Che.]; Nu. SSig/. (peMMCON 
[p<\MMa)N. or pAMMa)0]4)Ap€c). See Wanderings, 

§ 12 . 

RING-. The signet ring was called in Hebrew 
hdthdm {□nin) from its use ( y/ to seal), and tabbd' at h 
*1 O' f (ni^20) from its form ( sj to sink, As. 

1. btgne . also in Bibl. Aram. (NpTI/) Dan. 

6i8[i 7], and in Targuin for both hdthdm and tabbd ath 
( ydo cut, engrave).^ See Engrave. The seal was 
worn, as it is still by some Arabians, on a cord, pdtkil 
(see Ribrand), round the neck, Gen. 38 18 ; later, on the 
right hand, Jer. 2224. In Cant. 86 both customs seem 
combined, ‘on thine arm, on thy heart.’ The oldest 
form of signet worn by all Babylonians (Herod. 1 195) 
was the cylinder, a large hole being bored through the 
core to admit a soft woollen cord for suspension 
round wrist or neck.- The Egyptian scarabaeus had 
a smaller hole to admit a fine wire. When used, the 
seal was rolled over a piece of pipeclay which was laid 
on an object or attached by a ribbon to a document 
(King, Antique Gems, 1 40). It was from the Egyptian 
wire that the more convenient finger-ring was evolved. 
Such rings were among the ornaments worn by Hebrew 
women after the exile. Is. 821 {vv. 18-23 being an interpo- 
lation). The word ‘ring’ in Cant. 614 EV, for , 

which preferably suggests ‘cylinder,’ seems to be 

used as a simile of the fingers of the hand (BDB, Bu. 
ad loc. ). 

The transference of Judah’s signet to Tamar had no 
special significance — he simply gave her as a pledge an 
object which could obviously be identified with him.** 
On the signet was probably a precious stone, mostly 
the Kyhatn (see Onyx), on which was engraved a figure 
or inscription. Ex. 28 it. Hence in an Oriental court 
the conveyance of the signet attested a royal message 
(i K. 21 8), and in many lands was a mode of investing 
officers with power (Gen. 41 42 Esth.3io i Macc. 615 
Jos. Ant. XX. 2 ^). There is no indication that the 
wedding-ring was used in O'P times ; but in Egypt 
some such custom anciently prevailed. It should be 
added that a daxTijXiou was placed on the hand of the 
prodigal son on his restoration to his father’s house 
(Lk. ir)22). 

Kezeui (cjp) conveys the meanings of both an ear-ring 
and a nose-ring, though usually the fuller form ndzem 
. hd’dph (r^NH cn) is used for the nose-ring. 

2, ar-nng, Judg. 824, however, where the singular 
is used, it is probable that Jtdzem alone 
means nose-ring. The whole of this passage is, how- 
ever, regarded as a late gloss by Wellhausen, Moore, 
Budde, and others. N either nose-rings nor ear-rings were 
worn by males, though Pliny (A7/ 11 37 [50]) says that 
Oriental men wore them, and, if Judg. 824 be genuine 
Midianite soldiers did so.^ The nose-ring was put 
through the nostril and hung over the mouth. Robertson 
Smith explains that all such ornaments were designed 
as amulets and protectors to the orifices, as well as 
for ornament (cp 453, and n. 2). The ring put 

through the nose of beasts {hah, ‘hook’) is sometimes 
associated with ndzeni (Ex. 8622, AV ‘bracelets,’ RV 
‘brooches’); cp Hook, 2. 

Several forms of ear-ring are noticed in the OT. 
The Idhdsim of Is. 820 were perhaps ear-rings (see 

1 Hdthhneth, Gen. 8825! is fern. coll. = ‘ sealing apparatus.’ 
Ball suggests reading CD/inn or nOTIin ; Holzinger partly 
approves this suggestion. 

2 Illustrations in Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2 , figs. 131 ^ 

2 The earliest dated p'gyptian cylinder is as old as 3800 B.c. 
(Flinders Petrie, Hist. 0/ E^ypt, 1 55). 

VV^ellhausen (. 4 r. HeU.K^), 164/.) thinks that the cord from 
which the signet hung was also an amulet. This would account 
for the insistence on the transference of the cord in the narrative 
In Genesis. 

5 On these grounds Moore holds that ear-rings are prohahly 
meant. For the wearing of nose-rings by Indian boys in order 
to pass as girls and avert the evil-eye, see Frazer, Pausanias, 
2266. 


Amulets), to which some symbolic figure was attached. 
Other terms for car-riiig were derived from the shape. 
The 'd^it (‘7';^') was round (Ezek. 16 12, cp Beitholel on 
Ezek. I7 Nu. 3I50). Another kind, nitiphOth (mS'cb* 
lit. drops (RV pendants, AV collar), were jjrobably 
pearls (Abulwalid compares Arab, natujat, a small, 
clear pearl), or single beads or gems attached to the 
lobe of the ear to drop), Judg. 826 {arpayyaXis 

[B], opfxlaKOL €v<p(jj 6 [AL]), Is. .819 {(& xd^e/xa?) worn by 
Midianite men and Israelite women. 

The ancient versions gave other explanations ; Tg. 
diadems, chaplets. Some J ewish interpreters connected m-tiphoth 
with nataph (Ez. 30 34, see Stactk) and render capsules of sweet- 
smelling gum. See, further, Okna.ments, and the articles 
there referred to, I. A. 

RINGSTRAKED {ipV) Gen. 30 35 2!^ ; see Colours, 
§ 12. 

RINNAH (nsn, ‘shouting??’ § 74; ana [B], ran- 
NOON [A], peNNA [D]), son of the Judahitc Shimon 
{q.v . ); I Ch. 420. 

RIPHATH Gen.lOs [P], pi4)A0 [AEE] ep. 

[Z?]; Ch. 16, nan., Dipiiath [AV'^e*- and RV], epei- 
4>A0 [P]. pKt)Ae [A], pi(J)A0 [L] ; in both places 
Riphath [Vg.J, » 1. one of the ‘sons' of Gomer, 

Gen. 10 3 1 Ch. I6t. According to the theory which 
finds N. Arabian influence and interests pervading the 
earlier chapters of Genesis (see Paradise, § 6), ‘Gomer’ 
represents ‘ Jerahmeel,’ ‘ Ashkenaz’ comes from ‘ Kenaz ' 
(or Asshur-Kenaz), ' Riphath ’ from ‘Zarephath.’ 'Fhe 
transformation ha.s been systematic. On the time- 
honoured theory, however, which bases itself on MT, we 
must look far away from N. Arabia. Josephus thought 
of Paphlagonia ; Bochart and Lagarde of the Biihynian 
river p 7 )^as and the distant p 7 ]^avTLa on the Thracian 
Bosporus, But if Togarmah {q.v.'\ is really 'Fil- 
garinimu, on the border of 4'abal, Riphath may be 
identified with Bit Buruta.s (or Buritis), a district— men- 
tioned several times with Tabali (see JSchr. KGF 176) — 
whose king was an ally of Urartu and Musku. 'I'he 
syllable -as or -i§ may be regarded as a suffix (so first 
Hal. HEJ, 17164). 'i'he transposition of b {or /) and 
r is no difficulty. The suggestion is plausible, if MT 
may safely be followed. T. K. c. 

RISSAH{nDn; AecCA [B]. p. [AF], Ap. [E]). a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness ; Xu. 8821 f. 
See Wanderings, W’ildekness of. 

RITHMAH (Pipni named from the Dll") or juniper 
tree, § 103 ; if we should not rather read Ramath, 
PA 0 AMA [BAF], pamaOa [E]}. a stage in the wander- 
ing in the wilderness (Nu.88 18 f. ). Sec Wanderings. 

RITUAL 

[The facts and theories about Hel')rew ritual are dealt 
with in many articles, among the most important of 
w'hich are the following : Sacrifice, T'empi.e 
Nature ^^T)R s^IP, Altar, M.\ssehaii, Taheknacle, 
Ark, Dispersion, Synagogue. On the ritual of the 
nations contemporary w'ith Israel the reader may consult 
Aram, Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Moab, Ammon, 
Canaan, Piiq^nicia, Hittites, Scythians, Zoroas- 
trianism, etc. 

Of those nations, however, so great an influence on 
the civilisation of the whole of hither Asia was exercised 
by one, the Babylonian, that the facts about its ritual 
acquire special importance. On the other hand the 
amount of first-hand information on the subject is 
unique and, besides, not generally accessible. It is pro- 
posed, accordingly, to give here some account of the 
nature, and ceremonial institutions, of the Babylonian 
sacrificial ritual. In doing this the points in which it 
resembles, or differs from, the ritual of the OT will be 
indicated, and a brief comparison of the two systems 
! given.] 
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CONTEXTS 

Names for sacrifice (§ i). Performance (§ 6). 

Objects offered, age, etc. (§ 2/.). Idea, purpose (§ j/.). 
Time and place (§ 4). Human sacrifice (§ 9). 

Antiquity of sacrifice (§ 5). Lustration (§ 10). 

Summary (§ ii). 


A SS Y R 10- B A B YLON IAN Rl TU A L. 

A short account of Babylonian sacrifices has been 
already given in the Supplement to Die Cultus-tafel von 
Sippar (Joh. Jeremias, Lcipsic, 25-32 [1889]). The 
question of how far this system is original and how far 
it is related to what we find elsewhere has received little 
or no attention. The treatment of such questions in 
the difficult sphere of religious institutions being always 
involved in uncertainty, it appears to be more than ever 
appropriate in regard to sacrifice, as an institution 
common to all peoples, to explain the same or similar 
ideas not as borrowed the one from the other, but as 
both drawn from the same source. In justification of 
the common designation Assyrio-Babylonian it is to be 
noted that, apart from a few modifications in their 
Pantheon, the religion of the Assyrians agrees through- 
out with that of the Babylonians. Of this agreement, 
which was maintained in spite of all political strifes, we 
have a historical attestation in the fact that Asur-bani-pal 
had the MSS of the Babylonian priestly schools collected, 
supplied with an Assyrian interlinear translation, and 
preserved in his state archives (see 4 R). ' 

Sacrifices were called kirbanmi or kurbannu (more 
rarely kurbanu, kitrubu ; in ordinary usage, ' back- 

__ . shcesh, alms.’ A much commoner 

1. Names for ^ 

sacri ce. reverence, offer homage ' (cp for this 
meaning Del. Assyr. used of drink offerings 

[^Deluge, 147 ; cp n'pJD patera) and also of bloody 
sacrifices. 

The root of niku is nakil ‘ to be empty,’ II. i ‘to pour out.' It 
was probably the pouring out of the blood that led to the 
trans^rence of nikfi from its original application ‘ drink offering’ 
to the meaning ‘ blood offering.’ A rarer word than nikti is zibi'i 
(^Kiiors. 172), Heb. n 3 I, zebah. For ‘drink offering ’ we find also 
the words viuhhuru, mahhuru (in contracts), raniku. To 
viinhdh (nrtJw), ‘food offering,’ corresponds (Del. HWB 
&urkinji\ a word formerly incorrectly rendered ‘altar.’ The 
regular stated offering {tanuct, was called satiukku (sat- 

takam, ‘constant’) or ginily properly ‘right.’ Roth words 
indicate the yearly, monthly, rarely (Xahun, 144 3) daily, con- 
tribution to the temple for the support of the sacrifice and the 
priests. A synonymous word gztlfkii ox gukkanu. The free- 
will offering, Heb. ncddbdh(T,'^g^^ is called nindabd (nidhii). 


For ‘ to sacrifice ’ the commonest word is nakii. 

For the sake of comparison the following may be mentioned 
from the many other expressions in use : epesu, Heb. V nc‘y ; 
sabatu, Heb. Hp';’ ; tabdiiu^ Heb, nZtD ; riksa rakasjt, ‘ to pre- 
pare an offering.’ Of special importance, moreover, are the 
expressions in purification texts: kardbu (nnjpn ; often used 
of pouring water, occurring with p [notwithstanding Del. 
inVB\ in Rassam 2 i 68 ) and kapdru (K 3245, ‘ to wipe,’ 
then ‘ to clear, purify,’ a meaning that is important in its bearing 


on Heb. kipper (ISp). Cp // ' 71 ? 13 51 17 33 ; Zimmern, Beit rage 
122 26. The offerer of the sacrifice is called kdribti or bit niki 
(cp Marseilles Sacrificial Table, nai Si’3)- 

It should be specially noted that everything that the 
land produced was offered to the gods without dis- 
. tinction. Whilst in Israel it was only the 
2. UDjet^s pj.Q(^yce of a people devoted to cattle-rearing 
onered. agriculture that was offered (cp Di. 

Levd'^\ 379) — and this was still further narrowed by the 
exclusion of fruit, honey, and all sweet or fermented 
preparations on the one hand, and of beasts of chase 
and fish on the other — in the fruitful lands between the 
two rivers every kind of produce was freely offered to the 


1 Abbreviations used in this article. K followed by a number 
= some one of the tablets of the Koyunjik collection in the Brit. 
Mus. ; Neb. Nabun. Cyr. — Bahytonische Texte, Inschri/ten 
cies NebukaJttezar, Nabuna'id, Cyrus, published by T. N. 
Strassmaier (Leipsic, 1887); Menant, PG — Les pierres gravies 
de la Haute Asie (Paris, 1883). 
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gods. Of vegetable products we find frequent mention 
of wine {kardnn), must {kurunnu), date wine {Hkarut 
prepared from corn and dates or honey and dates, cp 
Neb. 1035, Nabun 612, 871 ; nrjb cp Nu. 287), honey 
{diSpu, z'-yi), cream {himetu, nxen), a mixture prepared 
from various ingredients and containing oil and fat 
(invariably written GAR uVi-De-A ; probably mirsu is 
to be read ; cp Nab. 912, Cyr. 3276, Arab, jnaris, 

‘ date-stone’), the choice produce of the meadow [simat 
appari), garlic (Isutnmu, cv^), first-fruits (/r/tVf / ; 

Sank. I6i Kuj. 19).^ Food specially prepared for the 
gods was called akal taknu (4 R. 61, (>-20), with which 
should be compared the analogous expression cn^ 
Upon the table of the gods were laid 12, or 
3x12, loaves of as- an, that is to say wheaten flour, as 
shewbread (cp Zimmern, 98 33 104 138; IVR 

5520^^5623^2; Craig, Relig. Texts\tt\ King, Magic 
and Sorcery 40 s) ; also akal mutki, that is to say, un- 
leavened bread, is several times mentioned (cp Lev, 
245). Special abundance and splendour characterised 
the vegetable offerings of the Neo-Babylonian and Neo- 
Assyrian kings (cp Pognon, Inscriptions de Wadi 
Brissa : Neb. Grot.\\tff.\ Neb. Grot. 226 ff.\ Neb. 
Grot.ZTff.', Schr. A7?278). They were in the form 
of the daily sattnkkn, the state sacrifice, a sort of 
representation of the whole agriculture of the land. 
Nebuchadrezzar lays on the table of Marduk and 
Sarpanit the choicest produce of the meadow, fruit, 
herbs, honey, cream, milk, oil, must, date-wine, wine 
from different vineyards. Still more abundant is the 
offering of Sargon (A'/^278), a king who offers finally 
not to the gods but to himself. His splendid offering 
is a brilliant display of his royal wealth, at which even 
the gods must be amazed. 

The commonest bloody sacrifice mentioned is that of 
the lamb (written Lu nikH or niku). 

The expression Lu Nita, often occurring in contracts, is to be 
read katdmu or hi (nb’) and to be rendered ‘lamb, kid.’ For 
‘goat’ we find the words buhadu, 'iapparu (in contracts), 7irizu 
az(s) lu ‘an old mature lamb.’ Of other quadrupeds we hear of 
sacrificial oxen (guntahhu or alap tnahhu), bullocks (par^xt, 
13 ), gazelles (sabitti), wild kine (littu, The following 

birds were used for sacrifice ; doves, geese (us-tur\ cocks(kurkf{, 
4 R 20 47/5; Talm. X'iTS), peacocks (paspasu), pheasants 
(? pasHu; Nabun. 072 i ; Talm. 1 ''’ 33 ). Fish (mini) are always 
mentioned along with ‘ birds of heaven ’ (isstir same). 

For a bird sacrifice see Botta, Nineveh, pi. no; for 
fish offerings see Menant 253. 

No special prescriptions as to age are known. Lu 
niku probably always indicates, like •yaXa.drjva (Herod. 

1!, Ao-panH sucking Iamb. We 

N! know from the contracts that victims a 

other details. were preferred, as in P in 

Leviticus {apal or marat satti, like }3 or 'zi nz ; a/ 
Nabon. 196 1 265 1 2722 699 15 768 1). Mention is also 
made of victims of two, three (AVA 399 i), and four 
years of age [Cyr. 1174 )- 

With regard to the condition of the animals the 
requirements were stricter ; faultless growth [tasriktu), 
large s\zq {rabh), fatness [duslii, marii), physical purity 
{ebbu, ellu ; ‘ pure, shining ’), and spotlessness {suklulu ; 
Herod, rd Ti\ea tCov irpo^dnav). Cp Zimmern, 
Beitrdge 10072. In divination, however, the use of 
unsound victims was permitted ; in the prayers to the 
sun-god (ed. Knudtzon, 73) we often read : izib sa 
kdlumu ilhtika sa ana biri barfi math hath'. ‘Grant 
that the lamb of thy divinity, which is used for 
inspection, may be imperfect and unsound.’ It 

is well known that in the Israelitish cultus, thank- 
offerings need not be faultless (Lev. 2223). 

The victim was as a rule a male, yet females also 
were used {^Sanh. Bav. 33 Cyr. 1174 Cyr. 247 1). It 

1 The incense (kutru, kutrinnu, ; formerly wrongly 

read tarrinnu, was made from precious herbs (sa'iltu^ bbnu’) and 
odoriferous woods. 
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was probably always female victims that were used in 
purification ceremonies : larat buhatti Id pitHCy ‘ the 
skin of a she-lamb still intact’ {4 R 25 35^ ; cp 4 R 28 
no. 3 II 5R5151; Nitnr. Ep. 44, 60). Compare 
with this the prescription of a she-goat one year old for 
the sin offering of the individual (Nu. 15 27). 

The victim was probably seldom placed entire {kdlfl, 
on the altar. To begin with, the remarkably 
small size of the altars that have been found shows that 
only certain parts of the victims were offered. The 
altar of Sargon’s palace is 32 inches high ; that 
from Nimrud, actually only 22 inches.^ That the 
flesh was boiled, as in Israel in early times, is shown 
by 5 R 61, 15, where the priest receives, along with 
other shares, a large pot of meat-broth {dikdr mi siri). 

With regard to the details of sacrificial ritual and 
practice our sources tell us little ; the sculptures represent 
as a rule only the preparatory steps (cp Menant 254 ; 
Layard, Alonum. of Nineveh The usual form of 
offering was burning by fire [ana makliiti aklu). We 
know nothing of special ceremonies performed with the 
blood in the Babylonian ritual, such as were usual in 
Israel and ancient Arabia (Wellh. Ar. Heid. 113). In a 
text published by Zimmern [Beitrdge, 126), which 
describes the purification of the king’s palace, the lintels 
of the palace are smeared with the blood of a lamb {ina 
ddmi tinzi suatum) ; compare for this interesting 
passage Ex. 127. It may be remarked in passing that 
we learn from 4 R 32 30 that there were three ways of 
preparing the victim : /tV sa penti baslu sa tumri, 
‘baked, boiled, smoked flesh.' The offering consisting 
of vegetable food was probably consumed by the 
sacrificers. A drastic exposure of this pia fraus is 
given us in the apocryphal Bel and the Dragon. 

The following parts are expressly mentioned in 2 R 
44, 14-18^/^ 1-5 head [kakkadu), neck [kisadu), 
3b Parts of breast {^^du), rib {si/d), loin 

victim used {^ibbatu), spine {esen seru), 

victim usea. belly {karsn), intestines 

{base), kidney {kalitu), knuckles {kursinndtc). In the 
contracts (cp especially the important texts, Strassm. 
Neb. 247 and 416 ; also Peiser, Babylonische Vertrage^ 
107) many parts are mentioned that are still etymo- 
logically obscure (with two of them, sir gabbu and sir 
ganni sili, cp Talm. tail ; and flank). 

Sacrificial flesh was probably not taboo as amongst the 
Israelites and the Phoenicians (Movers, Phon.^wZ)', 
according to a late statement of the Epistle of Jerennah 
{v. 28 p3aruch 628]) the Babylonian priests sold the 
sacrificial flesh, and their wives also cured it. 

No definite prescriptions as to the times of sacrifice 
have reached us. The Zak7nuku or New Year’s feast, 

4 Time Akita feast held in honour of Marduk 
and place signalised by proces- 

^ ’ sions and sacrifices. Daily sacrifices are 

often mentioned {Nc^. Grot. 1 i6 226) ; an animal sacri- 
fice, in Tigl.-pil. 7 10 (cp i S. 206). In the ritual tablet 
for the month Ululu (cp Lotz, Historia Sabbati, 1 50 f.), 
published in 4 R 8233, it is prescribed that the daily 
sacrifice, consisting of a 'd/dh and a minJmh, should Ixi 
offered once at each rising of the moon and appearance 
of the dawn, fourteen times by night and fourteen times 
by day (cp Ex. 2938 Nu. 283). A morning offering is 
mentioned in the te.xt published by Zimmern, Beitrdge 
100 69. Sacrifice as a free expression of prayer and de- 
pendence (thank-offerings, tdddh, can hardly have been 
known to the Babylonians), as the highest product of 
the religious life, is not severely confined to definite 
times. On the contrary, every important event of 
life is celebrated by a spontaneous offering of sacrifices 
just as in ancient Israel. If the king of the Assyrians 
returns victorious from a military expedition, if in 
repairing a temple he finds an ancient foundation 
stone, if he dedicates his palace, if he consecrates his 

1 Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chaldcea and Assyria, 1 256 f. 
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weapons for the fight {kakkiia ullil), if in hunting 
he secures his prey, if he formally commemorates 
his ancestors — in each and all of these cases he offers 
sacrifice to the gods. It is a relief amid the annals of 
cruelty and pride of Assyrian rulers when we read in 
their boastful accounts : ana ildni lu niki akki, * I 
presented to the gods an offering.’ For innumerable 
instances of this kind we may refer generally to KB. 

The ordinary place of sacrifice was the temple. 
Mountain and spring also were, in accordance with the 
universal Semitic ideas (cp Baudissin. Studien, 2143), 
regarded as sacred spots, specially suited for sacrifices. 
After the flood Xisuthros offered his sacrifice ‘ on the 
top of the mountain ’ {ina zikkurat sadi) ; and so 
Asur-bani-pal (889) on the mountain Halman, and 
Shalmanassar {Co. 103) at the source of the Pmphrates. 

The origin of sacrifice lies, according to Babylonian 
ideas, beyond the limits of human history ; it existed 
6 Antiquity when the world was made 

Of sacrifice^ 

are often represented as sacrificing (cp 
Menant, 237 51 53). Sin is called the founder of 
free-will offerings {mnkin nindabi ; 4 R 933) ; Adar, 
the god of offerings and drink offerings {ilu tnihri u 
ramkuti ; 2 R 7 35 2 R 6767). As the formation of 
the earth was immediately followed by the institution of 
places of worship, so the newly created man was charged 
with religious duties towards the deity (Del. Das bab. 
Weltschdpfungsepos, iii). Paldhu danidku ullad nikii 
baldiu dtdr h taslitu arni . . . ‘ the fear of God brings 
grace, sacrifice enlarges life and prayer (frees from) 
sin.’ After the deluge (147^) Xisuthros sacrifices to 
the gods ; ‘ then did I turn to the four winds, poured 
out a drink offering, offered a cereal offering on the top 
of the mountain ; seven incense pans I set forth, and 
spread under them calamus, cedar wood, and rig gir 
(onycha?). ’ In the old Babylonian Nimrod-epos ( 44 60) 
\^ e read in the account of the A mores J eneris : taraminia 
amil ri' a sa kanamma isfukakki iimisamma utabbahakki 
nnikiti ; ‘ thou hast loved the shepherd who continually 
brought drink offerings to thee, daily sacrificed kids to 
thee. ' 

The inscriptions of the old Babylonian king Gudea 
already contain notices about sacrifices. On the New 
Year festival (see Schr. AT? 82661) he offers to the 
goddess Ba’u amongst other things a cow, a sheep, six 
lambs, seven baskets of dates, a pot of cream, palm 
pith (?), fifteen chickens, fishes, cucumbers, as sattukku 
or regular sacrifice. A rich source of information upon 
the sacrificial arrangements in the later Babylonian 
period is to be found in the thousands of Babylonian 
contracts in which bills and receipts connected with 
temple revenues and dues, as well as lists relating to 
the regular sacrifices, bulk very largely.^ 

Sacrifice was in the hands of the priestly caste, wlio 
were held in the highest esteem and enjoyed special 

6. Performance. fo great i.ideed was the 

esteem m which they were held m 
Babylonia in earlier times that even the king needed 
their mediation for sacrifice and prayer (cp Menant, 
PG I128 f). In Assyria, however, the king reserves 
for himself the supreme priesthood, calling himself the 
exalted high-priest and sacrificing to the god with his own 
hand (Per. -Chip. Assyria, .^1 [Assyrie, 455]; Menant, 
PG 2164). Just as Ezekiel in his ordering of the priest- 
hood assigns to the king in the public worship an inde- 
pendent and important position, so we repeatedly read in 
the liturgical tablets preserved in 4 R 8233 ; re’ a nisi 
rabdti fiindabdsu ukdn ; ‘ the shepherd of the great 
peoples shall bring his offering.’ In the contracts there 
is frequent mention of the king’s offering and of that of 
the crown prince {Sa apal sarri) ; Nabon. 2658 3322 

^ A good index to the relative texts is provided by H. L. 
Tallquist, Die Sprache der Contracte N abona' ids (Helsingfors, 
1890). 

Diodorus Siculus (2 29) has given us a vivid and adequate 
account of their functions. 
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59420. As in Israel, the priests had assigned to them | 
definite portions of the offerings, .\ccording to the ritual 
of the Sun-temple at Sippar the priests received the loins, , 
the skin, the ribs, the sinews, the belly, the chitterling, j 
the knuckles of all cattle and lambs that were offered, ' 
as well as a p)ot of sacrificial l)r()th (5 R G1 col. 5). In 
the contracts minute details are met with as to priestly 
dues (Xeb. 247, 416; Reiser, Bab. l^’crtr. 107). It is 
interesting to observe that in Babylonia as in Israel 
(see Lev. 21 16^ ) rules were laid down respecting the 
freedom from boclily blemish that was required in priests. 

In a priestly catechism of Sippar (K. 24864-43^4* 
publislied by Craig, Religious Texts, Lcipsic, 1895) 
we read as follows : — 

Ufnniiinu mudtl niisir pirxBi ilAni rahAtb apilht sa xratnvin 
ina txtppx /> kan fufipi ina mahar xlu Satxias I't ilti Ramttian 
utamxuahitud usn/x^asix fntima apil anxH barA; and farther 
on : axtxfl issixkku sa zanisu elltt u sA ina kitti it nixnx'itxsu 
hiklulu ana nxahar xtu .Manias /> xixt Rattxman' asar bxrA A 
pnrAh' ti hi obit anxfl bard la zarusxt lA cllit it sxl ina kiiti it 
niinAti sn lit sxtktxtixt zaktu dna htpA sxntii na^pi xtbAntt ina 
sepi . . . nxald issttbba Itisgaliu stipAkilit pilpilanu in 

fuxsir parsd sa Hu Satfias i't Hit Ramnian. 

' A wise man who guards the secrets of the great gods | 
shall cause his son whom he loves, with tablet and pen 
to take oath before Samas and Ramnian, and the son 
of a magician shall teach him when to do so. A priest 
who is noble in descent, and whose clothing (?) and 
measurement (?) are perfect, shall present himself before 
Samas and Ramman in the place of augury and oracle. 
The son of a priest whose descent is not noble and who 
is not perfect in clothing (?) aiKl in measure, who has j 
squint (?) eyes, broken teeth, bruised thumbs, boils or 
swellings on his feet . . . shall not keep the temple of 
Samas and Ramman.’ 

Sacrifice rests ultimately on the idea that it gives 
pleasure to the deity (cp Di. Lev. 376). For Israel, 

_ , the conception of sacrifice as a meal for 

Vahwe is reflected in such expressions as 

mental idea. 33 , 

Ionian records, the gods feast in heaven (4 R I959: j 
ilnni rabuti issinu kufrinnu akal same ellu kurunnu 1 
damga Ti ilpat kati ikkalu ; ‘ the glorious gods smell ! 
the incense, nolile food of heaven ; pure wine, which ' 
no hand has touched, do they enjoy’); they eat the 
offering (4 R 1/56: akalht akul nigdsu muhur ; 'eat 
his food, accept his sacrifice ’) ; they inhale with physical 
delight the savour of the offering [Deluge, 151 : ildni 
esirtu cresa ildni esinu erehi faba ktma zurnbe eli bel 
nike iptahrfl ; 'the gods scent the savour, the gods 
scent the sweet savour ; like Hies do they gather them- 
selves together about the offerer ’ ; cp the analogous 
expression nn'j nn. Gen. 821); the gods love the offering 
that man brings [Asurn. I25 : nadan zebihi ildni rabute 
ka same it irsitim iramu ; ‘ the glorious gods of heaven 
and earth love the gift of his sacrifice '). W'hat is active 
in the offering is the voluntary surrender of a private 
possession (Tigl. 7; : ana biblat libbiia akki ; ' I sacri- 
ficed as my heart enjoined’). As a subject into the 
presence of his king, so docs man come into the presence 
of his god with gift and tribute. In a text, printed in 
4 R 20. which describes the solemn return of the god 
Marduk from Elam to Babylon and the sacrificial feast 
then celebrated in his honour, the imperial sacrifice is 
described in the following terms (rev. 22/): saind 
ke:^alldsunu ir sit urn Ijisibsa tdnitnm mihirtasu sadtl 
iribsu kitrubassu sut Id mahrd mala sunnd lisdnu 
kabitti bilatsunu ndhi ana bilbilum. Azlu fubbiihu 
dusUi alap mahhe zibu surruhu seni kutrinnu armannu I 
tAfessi eri'se tdbu ; * the heaven pours out its abundance, 
the earth its fulness, the sea its gifts, the mountains 
their produce ; their incomparable offerings, everything 
that can In; named, their heavy tribute do they bring to 
the lord of all ; lambs are slaughtered, great oxen 
sacrificed in herds, the sacrifice is made rich, incense 
is prepared, a sweet smelling savour mounts up, 
delicious odour.’ Probably the step from the concep- 


tion of the offering as a gift and a meal of the deity 
to that of a finer and, so to speak, spiritual, apper- 
ception of that which was brought in sacrifice was 
made at a comparatively early period. So much* is 
indicated by the fact that even from ancient times prayer 
was associated with sacrifice. In the pictorial repre- 
sentations of sacrificial scenes we constantly find him 
who prays in close association with him w'ho offers. 
The gesture of prayer was threefold : nis kdti, lapdtu 
kdfi, labdnu appi — lifting up of the hands, folding of 
the hands, casting down of the countenance. 

The purpose of sacrifice is, invariably, to influence 
the deity in favour of the sacrificer. Man brings gifts 
p to the gods in order that they may be 

8 . rurp . thereby to reciprocity — to showing 

a favourable disposition in return.' When the kings 
Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal were seriously menaced 
by the inroads of the Gimirri they multiplied their 
offerings and prayer (see Knudtzon, Lc.). In the 
liturgies of that period a standing expression is as 
follows : — ina libbi kalumi anni izzizamvia anna kena 
hiknavima ; ‘ because of this lamb offered in sacrifice 
arise thou and establish faithfulness and mercy. ’ 

So, in like manner, the gods are represented as rejoic- 
ing over the sacrificial gifts brought them by their human 
worshippers (K. 1547, rev. ii : igdamrd makkakkeia 
azleia ina tub libbi ildni igdamru ; ‘accomplished arc 
my cleansing sacrifices, to the gladdening of the 
hearts of the gods are my sacrifices of lambs accom- 
plished’). The feature of joy and gladness which so 
markedly characterised the sacrificial meals of pre-exilic 
Israel ('’ ncc', Dt. 12 7 ; S.acrifice, § 18) is by no 
means absent from the Babylonian functions. Thus in 

3 R 3662 we read [akul akdlu siti kurunnu ningutu 

sukuTi nuid iliitt) ‘eat food, drink must, make music, 
honour my god ’. Predominant, however, over this 

joyous note which finds such marked expression among 
the peoples of classical antiquity there is found in the 
Babylonian ritual a feature which is common to all 
Semitic religions — the element of propitiation. Here, 
of course, we must divest ourselves of all theological 
preconceptions, and put aside all such notions as that 
of an atoning efficacy attaching to the blood as the seat 
of life, or of a divine wrath that expends itself upon the 
sacrificial animal, or even of a ratio vicar ia, when we 
speak of the idea of propitiation as underlying Baby- 
lonian sacrifices. The similarity of the words and forms 
does not necessarily involve similarly in the religious 
conception. The Babylonians possessed the same 
words for sin [hittu), grace [annu), propitiation [pidu) 
as the Hebrews had ; but it is certain that they did not 
associate with the words the same thoughts. At the 
same time it is significant and by no means accidental — 
it has its roots firmly planted in the very nature of the 
religious ideas involved — that every offering offered with 
the object of averting evil of any kind whatsoever was 
associated with the notion of a propitiatory, cleansing, 
purifying efficacy. In a hymn to Samas we read 
(4 R 1746: amHu apil iUsit enun arnam eviid mesri- 
tusii marsil ibsd marsil ina mursi ni'il ilu Samak ana 
nis kdti ia kftlamma akalku akul nigdku tnuhurma ilam. 
Ilkat ana idisu kukun ina kibitika itiissu lippatir 
aransu linnasilj), ‘man, the son of his god — sin, 
transgression lies upon him. His physical strength is 
impaired, he languishes in disease. O ^amas, behold 
the uplifting of my hands, cat his food, accept his sacri- 
fice, O Goci. Take off his fetters. At Ihy command 
may his sins be taken «away, his transgressions blotted 
out.’ Other passages subjoined explain themselves. 

4 R 5447 : muhur kadraku liki pideku ina kakkar 
ktilme mahraka littallak ; ' accept the gift he brings, 
receiv'e his ransom money (jins) ; let him walk before 

1 Cp King, Babylon. Maffic, 17 28(1896): asrukka kutrinnxt 
irxkit tahi 4 kinis naplisannima simi kaba^ai, ‘ I present you 
with incense, agreeable vapour; look ai me truly, hear my 
words.’ 
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them on the ground of peace.’ 4 R. 55^ obv. 2 ii ; ni} 
kdtihi ilisu ana via^dri h nindabdhi ana rami ildnilu 
zcndt ittihi ana ISulmi ; ‘whereby his god accepts the 
lifting up of his hands and takes pleasure in his free- 
\nll offerings, whereby the angry gods turn themselves 
propitiously towards him.' 4 R. 57 7 {akdld it nap- 
saltum Sii ina pdnika kunnu lipsnsu limniia ) : ‘ the food 
and the fatness which is spread out before thy face, may 
it take away mine evil. ’ ^ The following remarkable 
passage, from a hymn to Marduk, stands unfortunately 
alone (K. 246 ; cp 2 R. 18 53 : amclu fnuttaliku ina 
ntk remb sulme kima makH /immalsil), ' May the 
man plagued with fever be purified like shining metal 
through a gracious peace offering.’ In contracts the 
expression alap taptiri, ‘redemption ox' {A'eb. 132 12 
2183) often occurs; cp with this Lev. 43 (riNanS “!•:). 
The idea of atonement in the OT has found its classical 
expression in the kapporeth of P(see Mercv^-seat, § 2). 

In this connection it is important to observe that the root 
is attested in P»abylonia also, kak»m in the rituals meaning * to 
cleanse,* * to purify.’ 4 R. h>4o: am^lu vnittalikn mar ilisu 
kuppirma; ‘Cleanse (with the water of the oath) the man 
plagued wilh fever, the son of his god.’ 4 R. 2754: akala lii 
sa atneirsuatu kuppirma ; * cleanse the unclean foods ’ (of the 
same). In K. 3245 the precept frequently recurs iukappar 

— ‘do thou, O king, purify,’ as also the phrase takpirtu of the 
ceremony of purification (ktma iakpirati tuktetM — ‘ when thou 
hast accomplished the rites of purification ’). Whilst the phrase 
already alluded to — nik snlmi (corresponding to the Heb. 
selem, which, as we see from iS. ISg 2 8.24 25 Ezek. 45i7, 
denotes a purificatory offering : cp Sacrifick, § 11) — is of only 
occasional occurrence, we frequently in contracts meet with the 
word salAffiu, saiammu, which in accordance with the primary 
meaning of the root salAmu may be rendered ‘ turning towards’ 
(on the part of the deity), and taken in the sense of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. Cp JVabtin. 214 9 3r>2 3 G41 4 7G7 2, Cyr. 22'J 3 with the 
saitukku named in iVabun. 799 1517. 

A few words must be said on the subjects of human 
sacrifice, offerings to the dead, and sacrifices of chastity.^ 
9 Human js a remarkable circumstance that 

hitherto no authentic evidence for the 
sacrifice, etc. , . ^ ^ u 

burning of human sacrifices has been 

met with in any of the cuneiform inscriptions. It 
would be unwise, however, to base much upon the 
argumentuffi e silentio here, for reticence with reference 
to such a sad and repulsive practice is only what we 
should expect. The passage, so often quoted in 4 R. 
266 , where the priest is bidden to offer for the life of the 
sick man a kid [uri'^u] — head, neck, breast of the one 
for head, neck, breast of the other — does not come into 
account here. The text is a description of a magical 
operation such as may be compared with that given in 
2 K. 4 34. The Babylonian sculptures, on the other 
hand, supply traces of human sacrifices that are almost 
unmistakable (see Menant, PG\g^f 97), though it is 
not impossible that the representations in question are 
intended to figure, not human sacrifices, but ceremonies 
connected with circumcision. In the wider sense of the 
term the Babylonian ban (see B.\x) has to be regarded 
as of the nature of human sacrifice. That the same 
conception is not altogether absent from the Heb. 
h^reyn (against Di. Lev. 377) is proved by Is. 346 , 
where the destruction of Israel’s enemies at Bozrah is 
treated as a n^iT. Sennacherib (5 50) put to death 
the troops of Suzub at the command of Asur his lord. 
Shalmane.scr {A/o. Obv. 17) burnt the young men and 
maidens in his band of captives. The ban pronounced 
by Asur-bani-pal (6101) over his enemies extends also 
to the lower animals (cp Judg. 20 48). A sacrificial offer- 
ing of prisoners (cp i S. 1 5 33) is thus recorded by Asur- 
bani-pal (470): ‘the remainder of the people I put to 
death beside the great steer, where my grandfather 
Sennacherib had been murdered, making lamentation 
for him.’ In 4 R.6340 Istar figures as the bloodthirsty 
goddess who devours human flesh : istanatti ddmi 
nisbuti sa amHdti Ser sa Id akdli nerpaddu /c Id kardsi : 

^ Cp King, Ic. syC 76. 

2 On human sacrifice cp Lenormant, Etudes accadiennes^ 
3ii 2; Sayce, TSBA 425 ; Menant, PG \ 150. 
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‘she (the daughter of Anu) has drunk the satisfying 
blood of men, flesh that cannot be eaten, bones that 
cannot be gnawed.’ The probability is that the Baby- 
lonians practised human sacrifice secretly without form- 
ally taking it up into the recognised worship. In the 
older period (of which we have a reminiscence in Clen. 
22 ), as well as in times of religious declension (2 K. 
1731). the Israelites doubtless borrowed the practice of 
human sacrifice from the peoples in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

As for offerings to the dead, which indeed are 
forbidden in the OT as relics of heathenism (Dt. 
20 14), but the practice of which was not unknown 
even at a late date (Jer. I67), evidence of their use 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians is of frequent 
occurrence (see A. Jeremias, Vorstcllitngen vom Lcbcn 
nach don Tode, 53). The Descent of Istar closes w ith 
the charge of the priest to the necromancer : ‘ if she 
vouchsafe not liberation to thee, then turn thy face 
tow’ards her and pour out pure water with precious 
balsam before Tammuz the husband of her youth.’ 
Asur-bani-pal (Lehmann, i^amassnmidkln, says: 
adi kispi ndk me ana ckimnic sarrdni alikdt vtahri sa 
hibtvlu arkns : ‘ for the lament of the pourer out of 
water on behalf of the spirits of my ancestors, the kings, 

I gave orders because it had been abolished.’ In the 
burying-places of Sirghula and Elhibba were discovered 
traces of offerings to the dead ; calcined date stones, bones 
of o.xen, sheep, birds. Representations of sacrifices to 
the dead are given in Perrot, l.c. 361, and Menant, PG 
2 54. The dirge as a Babylonian institution is attested 
also by Ezek. 8 14. 7 'he sacrifice of chastity, mentioned 
by Herodotus (I199), is bluntly described in the Epistle 
of Jeremiah {v.42 [ = Baruch 643]). Even in the Nimrod- 
epos, Istar the goddess of love already appears ( 49 1) 
surrounded by a w’hole troop of attendants : vptahhir 
iitu Istar kizircti samhdti ii kdrifndti : ‘there assembled 
the goddess Istar, the servants, harlots, and concubine.s.’ 
In the period of religious decay the worship by such 
hieroduli became naturalised in Jerusalem (2 K. 287). 

The subject of lustrations stands in close connection 
with that of sacrifice in the Hebrew Torah, and has a 

10. Lustrations. Babylonian rilual. 

Ihe texts relating to it are very 
difficult, especially because they are often written in 
pure ideograms. At the foundation of these purifica- 
tions lies the conception that an unclean substance can 
be removed by a clean, and a clean be taken up by an 
unclean. That which is unclean has a contagious 
character, that which is clean has a sympathetic power. 
So 4 R. 162 : 7 ne sundti ana karpafi ter?na ana rihUi 
tubukma viarnstu sa hndki innas^aru ribitu litbal 
rti turn naditum st khna me littabik kispi sa ina ruti 
naditi bulluhi ana arkati lituru: ‘this water pour 
thou into a pot, then pour out in the street ; let the 
street carry off the sickness which deprives of strength, 
and let the poison poured into it be washed away like 
the water, let the spell which has united itself with the 
poison poured in be averted.' The spell (from which 
the sickness proceeds) is transferred to the poison, the 
poison is absorbed by the water, the water is carried off 
by the street ; thus the sufferer has a threefold guarantee 
that he will be healed of his sickness. 

As ingredients were employed such things as from 
their external appearance or internal qualities were 
fitted to be symbols of purity. Water is mentioned 
with special frequency. In lustrations libations of 
water are offered to Samas. Marduk and Ea the geds 
of pure exorcism are honoured w'ith libations and 
sacrifices in the house of sprinkling {bit rimki ; 5 R. 
50 51). In the temple w’as a laver [agubbu]. In an 
oath formula [Maqlu. 34, 47) occurs this expression : 
ana ildni la same mb anamdin kima andku ana kdsunu 
ulalliikun Cisi atfnnu idsi 7illilainni : ‘I offer water to 
the gods of heaven. As 1 perform your purification for 
you, so do ye cleanse me.’ The waters of the Euphrates 
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and the Tigris were regarded ns having special efficacy 
(A7w/'. /:/. -lUig; Ziininern, Surpu, 4466, ib. 77); we 
liave this interesting passage : ' liy Marduk's coinniand 
Ixi the bowl with thy guilt, thy ban, taken away like the 
unclean water from tliy body and thy hands and 
swallowed up by the earth.’ 

besides waier, frequent mention is made of honey 
wine (karAnn')^ milk cream further, bright 

minerals such as salt (/<</»/;/), alum {^ukkatu\ alkali (V ufjulu) ; 
and, from the vegetable kingdom, corn {upu»tu), the wood of 
various trees, such as cedar (t*r/«w), cypress {Juiriisu), palm 0 . 7 /- 
calamus ttibii', cp r/^-^/?*(onycha?) 

all sorts of incense {kutrinnu, 

As a clean place — nsrn el I it, exactly corresponding 
to tlie li.TJ Dipo of Nu. 199 — the wilderness is frequently 
named. ^ 4 R. 843: mamit ana seri a^ri elli lisesi, 

‘lei the ban depart to the wilderness, the clean place' 
(cp 4 R. 142), 4 R. .5651 : ana pan namaUc la seri 
paniki hikni, ‘ to the beasts of the wilderness turn thy 
face.' It is on a similar conception of the wilderness as 
the clean place that the Israelite custom of sending the 
goat for Azazel into the wilderness on the day of Atone- 
ment appears to rest (but see A/.azi:i.). Of the other 
goat also which had to be burnt, Josephus remarks 
{Ant. iii. IO3) that before the burning it had to be 
brought to a very clean place — (cts KaOapuirarou 

Purity— physical cleanliness — is postulated in every 
sacrificial act, as in every exercise of religion (4 R. 28 16: 
kiila ellcti ikka ma/jtjarka : ‘ with jmre hands he sacrifices 
before thee.’ 4 R. 19 no. 2 : kaltka misi kaiika ubbib, 

‘ w.ash thy hand, purify thy hand.’ Maqlu 108 69 : Uluru 
K'ru ntisd kaid sirumma sera inisd kata, ' the morning 
dawn is past, I have washed my hands ; the morning 
glow has shone, I have washed my hands'). All who 
were sick or who associated with those who were unclean 
became themselves unclean. (4 R. O264 : la el la lit 
ellita ul itamar, ‘ the unclean man, the unclean woman, 
shall he not look upon ’). 

That contact with the dead defiled may be as.sumed as matter 
of course; of .sexual defilement this is exp^e^^ly staled by 
Herodotus (1 198); cp 4 R. *26 no. 5 : zinnistu sa katahi la damka 
itllamhtr ardatu so. kdtasa la niisd ittaplas: ‘to a woman 
whose hand is not pure, he has joined himself ; at a maid-servant 
whose hand is not washed, he has looked.’ 

Foods also were distinguished as clean and unclean. 
In the prayer atldressed to the sun-god we often meet 
with such expressions as these: minima lu u ikulu istu 
iphtsu ulappiiu ukabbisu, ‘ if he perchance has eaten, 
drunken, anointed with, touched, or trodden on, aught 
that was unclean.’ In the calendar given in 5 R. 4849 
occur food prohibitions. For the 9th of lyyar fish is 
forbidden, for the 30lh of Ab swine flesh [ser sahi'), for 
the 27th of Tisri swine flesh, beef [Ur alpi), for the 10th 
of .Marhesvan dates, for the 25th of lyvar, 29th of 
Kisleu, and 6th of 'I'ebet contact with women. 

The Habylonian ritual of purification urgently needs 
systematic exhibition, especially on account of its close 
connection with O P views. Xowack (//. / 275) re- 
marks with truth that the biblical ideas of clean and 
unclean had their rise elsewhere than on the soil of 
Vahwism (cp Smend, Rel.-gesch. 334). In such a law 
of purification as that which we find in Lev. 14 un- 
questionably m.any pre-Tsraelitic repre.sentations are 
present. The cedar-w ood mentioned in Lev. 14 4 is one 
of the cleansing media of the Babylonian ritual also 
(4 R. I632 5 R. 51 15) ; the bird which in Lev. 14 7 is 
charged with carrying off the leprosy into space is often 
met with in Babylonian litanies (4 R. 426 4 R. 59 2, 
rev. 14 : ‘ I will rend asunder my wickedness, let the 
bird carry it away up to the sky’). The sevenfold 
sprinkling of the person to be cleansed (Lev. 14 7) recalls 
such passages as 4 R. 2G32: adi sibisu zuniur ameli 
suatu pususma, ‘ .seven times anoint the body of that 
man.’ The besmearing with blood on the tip of the 
right ear, on the right thumb, on the great toe of the 

^ The de.sert Is perhaps regarded as pure because it receives 
uiipurified and dead bodies without harm. 


right foot, prescribed in Lev. 14 14 has its analogies 
in many magical texts (cp abna ella 

ina kukdni sa enihi ina ubdnisu sihirti ina lunielisu 
lukun, ‘lay the shining stone on the lashes[?] of his 
eyes, on his little finger, on his left side’). An 
interesting parallel to the offering of purification pre- 
scribed for the poor, which follows the magical operation 
presenbed in Lev. 14 21, occurs in K. 8380. There the 
person to be purified is bidden take hold of the hands of 
the sacrificer who pours water upon the hand of the 
sufferer, lays incense upon the dish, and solemnly pre- 
pares the sacrificial meal. Then, further, we read : 
himma rubfi Sd tu kil issdrii ana makldte ikalu himma 
muskinu hi libbi i ikalu, ' if he is a rich man he 
shall hand over a dove (?) to l)e burned, but if he is 
' a pauper he shall cause the heart of a sheep to be 
burned.’ 

i. Points of resemblance. — (a) A large number of 
expressions relating to sacrifice are common to both 

rituals — e.^., kurbannu (rinp), zibu 

11. Summary. 

labdliu (np;:), kapdru (133). {b) In bloody sacrifices, 

the same species of animals are employed (ox, sheep, 
goat). Animals of a year old are preferred, sacrifices 
of a more advanced age are rare. Female animals are in 
the one case used for purifications, in the other (Xu. 1627) 
for sin offerings. The offering of defective animals was 
in the one case allowed for purposes of augury, in the 
other for free-will offerings (Lev. 2223). Generally speak- 
ing, both rituals required that the victim should lie 
without blemish. As in the Babylonian ritual the 
sattukku — i.e. , the regular and obligatory' sacrifices — lies 
at the foundation of the worship, so also in P, and still 
more in ICzekiel, is the tumid, the regular daily offering, 
made statutory' and the centre of the whole divine 
service. (^r) As for unbloody sacrifices, among the 
Babylonians systematic use was made of various 
materials of which the employment in Israel was only' 
e.xceptional, such as wine, water, oil. The incense 
offering ( kutrinnu) was unknown to early Israel. All 
the more striking is the frequent and important place it 
takes in the ritual law of P which provides a special 
' altar for the kHloreth. Jeremiah (620) has a polemic 
against it as a modern and outlandish innovation. The 
unknown author of Is. 653 names Babylon as the land 
in which sacrifices are offered in gardens, and incense 
offered upon bricks (cp Chors. 172 ; Sarg. Ann. 434 ; 
4 R. 4953). The incense offering of post-exilic Israel 
may perhaps have been borrowed from the Babylonian 
ritual. 

ii. Points of difference. — [a) In the vegetable offerings 

of the Hebrew' Torah only those products figure which 
represent a right of private ownership acquired by 
labour and trouble. Honey', cream, milk, fruit occur 
frequently' as Babylonian offerings, but never amongst 
those of the OT. The wine libation is no longer an 
independent offering in P (S.VCRIFICE, § 35), Ezekiel 
prohibited it altogether— doubtless, however, only' on 
account of abuses connected with it (1 S. 1 14). (^) As 

regards bloody' sacrifices, offerings of fish and game 
were excluded from the Hebrew ritual. Both are 
inherently' the property' of Yahwe and thus not appro- 
priate as sacrificial gifts. The fish offering, on the 
other hand, is frequently' mentioned in Assyrian and 
late Babylonian inscriptions, and game offerings were in 
great favour. In Tigl.~pil .7 ^ff. we read: ‘herds of 
hinds, stags, chamois (?), wild goats, which I had taken 
in hunting in large numbers, I brought together like 
sheep, and the progeny that was born of them I offered 
as my heart bade me, along with pure sacrificial lambs, 
to the god Astir.’ 

(fr) As for the fundamental idea underlying sacrifice, 
the Hebrew sacrifice in its older form gave a special 
development to the conception of a sacral communion 
between God and the worshipper as represented in the 
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act of offering (ep AVellh. Ileid. 114); the Babylonian 
cultus, on the other hand, affords no trace of this. All 
the more strongly is the idea of the purificatory and 
propitiatory character of sacrifice which comes into the 
foreground in P and Ezekiel conspicuous in the Baby- 
lonian cultus. Singular to say, however, that shows not 
the faintest trace of dsdvi (S.\CKIFICE, § 27), hattdik 
(Sacrifice, § 28) ; we may assume that the sin and the 
trespass offering of the Hebrew Torah, although all 
that we know of their technique is wholly of post-exilic 
date, were entirely of Israelite growth. J. J. 

RIVAL (nn^*), I S. 16 RV, AV Adversary. 

RIVER. For the rivers and streams mentioned in 
the EV, see, generally. Geography, § 5 ; I^alestine, 
§§ 9, 13 ; Egypt, § 6 ; Assyria, § 4 ; Moab, § 4/.; 
also Euphrates, Jordan, Nile, etc. 

The regular word for river is 1. ndhdr (T.nj, N. Sem., Ar. 
nahr is probably a loan-word). See Geography, § 5, and cp 
Aram-nah ARAiM. Other words occasionally so rendered are : — 

2. yfdr{:y^> \ cp Canal, Geography, § 5 [ii.]) used regu- 
larly of the Nile [g.v.] or of its arms, once of a mining-shaft 
(Job 28 10), and in Dan. 12 5-7 of the Tigris. The last mentioned 
unrestricted use of the word appears again in later Hebrew. 

3. ndhal (Vn3> N. Sem.) corresponds to the Ar. 'ivddy or 
torrent-valley; see Geography, § Sfiv.], and cp Brook. 

Two terms appear to designate primarily canals or conduits: — 
yfd'al ^/flow, run), Jer. iVsf [BRAQ]) of 

which 'uhal (VzIiIr in Dan.8 2y‘. 6t (see Ulai) seems to be a 
mere phonetic variation. Cp the form yabal* in plu. Is. 30 2$ 
(EV ‘ streams’), 444 (EV ‘ watercourses’). 

5. ^eleg (iSc), Ps. 40 4 [5I GSo [10]. Cp felaggoth^ Job 20 17 
EV’^ ‘ river,’ in Judg. 5 15^, RV ‘ watercourses’ (so Moore ; cp, 
however, Bu., Now.). 

For the sake of completeness mention may here be made of : — 

6. 'dphik (fj '£{<), see Brook. 

7. (tj'xX Nu. 21 15, AV ‘stream’; on the meaning see 
Ashdoth-pisgah. 

8. nozelim (c^'D* bt- ‘ flowing ’), Ps. 78 16 Cant. 4 15, ‘streams. 

RIVER OF EGYPT (DnVD ^n:). See Egypt, 
Brook of. 

RIVER OF THE WILDERNESS (nDTFn 

See Arabah, Brook of the. 

RIZIA I Ch. 739 RV, AV Rezia. 

RIZPAH (nDy“l ; § 71. ‘pavement' ; pec4)(N [B-AL), 
daughter of Aiah Saul’s concubine, 2 8.87 

218 ^, ( pe 4 ) 4 )d ,0 [A in 8]). According to the existing 
tradition ‘ Ishbosheth ’ was angry with Abner for taking 
possesssion of his father's concubine, and Abner 
indignantly repelled the accusation (on 2 S. 38 see 
Nabal). Winckler, however, plausibly holds (G/2196) 
that the original tradition interpreted this fact differently, 
and that in reality Abner had dethroned ‘ Ishbosheth,’ 
and signified his assumption of Saul’s crown by taking 
possession of Saul’s wife (ep 12 n 16 22). The pathetic 
story of Rizpah’s conduct when her two sons Armont 
( see Saul, § 6) and Mephibosheth [q.v.^ and the 
five sons of Michal or rather Merab had been 

put to death, to remove the blood-guiltiness of the land, 
is also, according to Winckler (G/2241), unhtstorieal ; 
he suspects mythological affinities, and compares the myth 
of Niobe (Preller, Griech 2269). According to 

2 S. 2I11 ff., it was on hearing of the act of Rizpah, 
that David sent for the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
that they might be buried together in the sepulchre of 
Kish at Zeia, or rather Laish ( = Shalishah). See 
Zelah. 

On the Rizpah-story see further 7vA'(2) 419 ff.y and on the 
mode of execution (I'pin) see Hanging, 2^; on the source of 
the narrative, see Samuel (Books), §§ We. CH 263 ; Bu. 
Ri. Sa. 257 f, T. K. C. 

ROAST. See Cooking, § 6 ; Sacrifice, § 6. 

ROBE, the rendering suggests an outer garment of 
some richness, more elaborate and elegant than an 
ordinary mantle. 


The word occurs most frequently as the rendering of w;/7/(see 
Mantle, § 2 [6]), occasionally, too, of addireth^ Jon. 3 6, and 
(for MT eder) Mi. 2 8 (see ib. 5), and of tnahdldsdfh, Is. 822 RV 
(see lb. 7), (ttoA^, Lk. 15 22 20 46 Rev. On 79 i3_/C (see ib. 16), 
and Mt. 27 28 (see ib. 20). It is applied to the more 

general terms bcged (i K. 22 10 30 I| 2 Ch. 18 9 29; see Dress, 
§ I [1]), and (Lk. 23 11, RV ‘ apparel ’), and is once used to 

render (Is. 22 21), on which see Tunic. See Dress, 

Mantle, and cp Clothing, Garment. 

ROBOAM (Mt. I7), RV Rehoboam. 

ROCK. I. TIV, siir. See Names of God, § 15, 

and ZuR. [Under Zur thirty-five places are cited where sur 
seems to have become altogether a synonym for ‘God.’ In 
twenty-one of these © (from a dread of materialism ?) has 6?, 
in four jSor;0d?, in four ; Kvpio<; (Is. 17 10), SiVaio? (i S. 2 2), 

xTitTTTj? (2 S. 2232), dt'TiATi/nTTTwp (Ps. 89 27 [26I) each occur once ; 
and in Dt. 32 37 Hab. 1 12 0 snows a different text.] 

2. ];hD, s<f/a\ See Sela. [In 2 S. 222 Ps. I83 [2], 
31 4 [3] 42 10 [9], sHd is a synomyn of p 7 r, and a divine 
title. Kdnig {Stylistik, 100) finds sHd once used of a 
heathen god, but iyVp (EV ‘his rock’) in Is. 31 9, if 
correct, is parallel to (EV ‘his princes’). See 
Crit. Bib.'\ 

3. via' oz (Judg. 626 RV), cp Fortress; 4. 
ir'C^n. halldniis (Job289), cp Flint ; 5. keph (Jer. 
429 Job 306 ) ; ep Cephas, Simon Peter. 

ROCKBADGER {\^C\ Lev. 11 5 RVn‘g ), EV Conev. 

ROD. Of the following words, the first three are 

also rendered 'staff' ; see Is. 3O32 (the staff of judg- 
ment); Ps. 234 11 njyc'D, see Staff, i) ; Gen. 32 10 

(Jacob’s staff); for a very special sense of and 

see Sceptre. 

1. vzatteh (\/n£23, to stretch out) ; of the staff or wand of 
the traveller (Gen. 38 1825, etc.), shepherd (K.x. 4 2, etc.), wonder- 
worker (Ex. 7912, etc.), warrior (iS. 14 27 43), task-master 
(Is. 9 3 [4I, etc.), ruler (Jer. 48 17, etc.) ; an implement of punish- 
ment (Is. 30 31), used also in beating out black cummin {pesah^ 
Is. 2S27). The ‘rods’ in Nu. 17 17 j(f. [17 2_^1 are apparently 
‘shafts,* i.e., arrows or spears. Matleh is also rendered ‘staff’ 
(the staff of judgment), Is. 30 32. Cp the Ar. nabiit^ Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1 147, 379. 

2. 123^, sdbet^ cp Ass. sahatu, ‘ to beat ’ (whence sibtu^ ‘ staff, 

as something to beat with, but also ‘massacre,’ Frd. Del.) 
(a) As an implement of punishment (Prov. IO13 1824); the 
bastinado as authorised hy law is referred to in Dt. 25 1-3, and 
(probably) Dt. 22 18. See Law and Justice, § 12. In the 
verbs are 7rai8eveir ; pa^SC^etv is used only of 

threshing in agriculture, (b) As used for beating cuminin 
(kammon. Is. 28 27). (c) Of the shepherd’s staff, or club-stick 

(Ar. nnbztf), Ps. 23 4 Lev. 27 32 F^zek. 20 37. (d) Of ihe ruler’s 

staff ; see Sceptre, (e) Of a weapon, in time of stress, 2 S. 
2:1 21. Both matjeh and sB'et are used also metaphorically in 
the sense of ‘ tribe ’ (see Tribe). 

3. fvakkeiy literally a shoot or wand (Jer. In Gen. 30 37, 
elc.) ; of traveller’s staff, Gen. 32ii; of the shepherd’s, i S. 
174043 Zech. 11 7 1014 ; once perhaps of a crutch, see Staff, 
3. Used in rhabdomancy, Hos. 4 12 (see Divination, § 2 (iJ). 

4. "i;:n, hfder, used only metaphorically (but as representing 
its literal sense of ‘shoot.’ ‘scion ’ or ‘ twig ’), Is. 11 1 Prov. 143]. 

5. pd/S5o?, I Cor. 4 21 Heb. 94 Rev. 2 27 11 i I2 5 19 15, all, 
except I Cor. (/.<r.) and Rev. 11 i, influenced by 01'. 

The ‘beating with rods' (pa/SSi^eir) in Acts 16 22 2 Cor. 
11 25 is the Roman punishment inflicted by the lictors (EV 
‘ Serjeants,' pa/SSoOxo*- • Acts 16 35 38). 

RODANIM (D'^in), iCh.l7 AV'^g-, RV ; AV 
Dodanim. 

ROE. The rendering of : i. sibi, 'DV ^d,hy, Aram. 

tabyd [cp Tabitha], Ass. sahttu\ 5opxd? [BRAL]) in EV of 
"i Ch. 128, and 2 S. 2 18 (‘ wild roe,' lit. ‘ roe that is in the field,' 
cp RVnig.)j and, with RV'uir- ‘gazelle,’ in EV of Cant. 2 7 (© 
Supd/neatp) 9 and 17 (0 Sopxwpi) 3 5 (0 Swaixecriv) 814; A\ only 
in Ecclus. ‘2720 (RV ‘gazelle’); also the rendering of the feni. 
form sebiyydk, Cant. 4 5 7 3 [4] RV (RVmg. ‘gazelle,’ 

not in AV). When mentioned as an article of food sebi is 
rendered Roebuck (Dt. 121522 145 15 22 I K. 423153], AV ; 
RV ‘gazelle'). 

2. ya'dldh, Prov. 5 19, RV, Doe ; cp Goat, § 2. 

3. 'bpher^ “I2y, Cant. 4 $ 7 3 [4], AV ‘ young roe,’ RV ‘ fawn/ 
see Hart. 

yahmur, (lit. ‘red’), Dt. 14$ 1K.423 [63]; AV 

Fallow-deer (jSov/SaAo? [AL in Dt.]; B in Dt., and BAL in 
Ki. om. ?). 
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Like the Gazellk and Hart, the roe is chiefly 
alluded to for its swiftness, and partly on account of 
its "race and beauty is a favourite image of female 
charms.^ On the species in general see Goat, § 2, and 
note that the name yalunur (no. 4 above) is still used 
by the Arabs for the true Ceritus capreolus (cp Dr. 
Deut., ad he. and see AnteloI’E). 'I'he Capreolus 
capra, with which the yalimur has also been idtuitified, 
is a small form found distributed over Kuroj)e and 
W. Asia, and still occurs in Palestine ; specimens of it 
were seen by Tristram on Lebanon, and by Condor 
[Tent- Work, 91 [1887]) on Mt. Carmel. The fallow- 
deer (cp AV), Cert'us dnma, is a native of N. Africa 
and of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, 
whence it has been introduced into many civilised 
countries. It occurs also in N. Palestine, but is said 
to Ixj scarce. A nearly allied species, C. mcsopotatnlcus, 
is found in parts of W'. Persia. a. e. s. — s. A. c. 

ROGELIM (C'^p ; pcoreA[A]eiM [LA], pakaBcin 
[L]) ; the home of ‘ Barzillai the Gileadite’ (2 S. 1727 
1931). The e.xistence of such a place is questionable. 
Probably the passages relative to Barzillai are based on 
an earlier passage respecting MKPiiiiiOsiiETii [<7.7-. § 2] 
which had already become corrupt, and c'S:"i (Rogelim) 
is a corruption of n'a Beth-gallim, t.e., Beth-gilgal 
(see Galiam ; Saul, § 4). 

The corruption arose from .a scribe’s hpsus ocitli. In 2 S. 
1727 f. the. true text probably ran (see 0 nAL and cp Yarn) 
c'VrrT2:p ’h"?'- Lui 

C'n'ipD 'vas miswritten ; the consequence of wliich was 

that one scribe (followed by MT and tpUA) wrote and 

another (followed by 0L) wrote C' 3 p"i:^, inste.ad of 
The rfvtyKav of 0liAL represents C'3[d“ipo (cp Judj?. 817 yC). 
2 S. 10 31 was harmonised, tis to the name of Barzillai’s home, 
with 2 S. 17 27 in each of the texts. t. K. C. 

ROHGAH (nini"l K.t. niHT lyt"-)' ^ name in a 
genealogy of .Asiikr [r/.s'. § 4 ii. ). in i Ch. 734 “ [Ahi] 
and Rohghah ” becomes [axi''oyia [B], [axiJuYPA Ofd. 
[A], [HGlf] KAI pAfOYC [L.] ; but / Pesh. om. 
passage) ; cp Am, 2. 

ROIMUS (poeiA\OY [L]), I Esd. 5 8 = Ezra 2 2, 
Reiium, 1. 

ROLL. 1. mifgilhih : x<ipTV^> Ke<pa\i^), 

Jer. 8«) 2, etc. See Writim;. 

2 - ^dhyo/t ; for Snj j has rofjiov Kaivov fieydXov 

[BNQl TOfjiot' vdpTou K. fjL. [A] ; RV ‘ tablet.’ A t.ablet of wood or 
stone is probablj' meant. Is. S if. For the gilyonim of Is. 3 23 
cp .Mirror, end. 

3. s'phnr, I-'zraOT, RV ‘archives.’ See Writing and 
cp Historical LrrKR.\-i t'Ki:. 

ROLLER (^-inn ; [BAQP ; cp Is. 16 ]), 

Kzek. 80 _>i, one of the few references to surgical practice 
in the L\'(sce Medicine). lUttuli^oxn .^/entwine (used 
in liizek. 1 64 of swaddling, cp derivative in Job SSg) is 
properly a bandage (cp Toy’s rendering in SBOT) 
rather than a poultice (as 0). 

ROMAMTI-EZER § 23, according to 

the Chronicler a son of Heman : i Ch. 254 31 pco,v\6l 
YIOI coA. pOA\eAxei [L. superscr. coG IP*’], pcoM- 
eA\0i ezep. pooweG AMezep [A], pAA\^0iezep [L], 
rouiemtk/eser [Vg.]}, but see He.man. 


HOMANS (EPISTLE) 


History of criticism (§§ 1-3). 
What ‘ Romans ’ seems to bo 
(§ 4). 

Contents (§ 5) 

Not a letter (§S 6-8). 
Structure (§§ 0-13). 

Late date (§§ 14-18). 


Conclusion (§ 19). 

Author (§§ 20-22). 

His date (§ 23). 

Value of SVork (§ 24). 
Defenders of aulheniicity (§ 

25X 

Literature (§ 26). 

Of Epistles to the Romans Old-Christian Literature 
is acquainted with two — that of Paul and that of 


1 If these anim.als were sacred to the goddess of love (see 
Gazelle), another plausible origin of the reference might be 
sought for. 
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Ignatius. As regards the latter, the reader is referred 
to what has been said under Old-Christian Liter.a- 
TURE (§ 28 /. ). The • lOpistle of Paul to the Romans’ 
has come down to u.s from antiquity not as a separate 
work but as one of the most distinguished members of a 
group— the 'epistles of Paul' {liri<rTo\al llauXou) — in 
which its title in the shortest form, followed by Ti. \VH 
among others (after NzVBC, etc. ), is ‘ to Romans ’ {irpbs 
'Hcjjjiaiovs). 

From the beginning (first by Marcion, about 140 a.d. ) 
the work, as an integral part of the authoritative 

1 . History of 

criticism; * “*■' other 

ditional^ew canonical wrilmg, was 

tacitly recognised as the work of the 
apostle Paul. This continued without a break till 1792. 
Justin took no notice of Paul ; Irenreus and Terlullian 
— the latter with a scornful ' hiL’reti corum apostolus' 
on his lips — laboured to raise the ‘ apostle ’ in the 
estimation of the faithful (cp Paul, § 48) ; but no one 
ever thought of doubting the genuineness of the letters 
attributed to the apostle — or of defending it. During 
the whole of that period the question did not so much 
as e.xist. 

T'here is indeed a very old discussion — perhaps it had 
already arisen even in the second century — as to the 

2. Theory of 
compositeness. 


existence of the epistle in two forms, a 
longer and a shorter, even after omis- 
sion of the two last chapters ( 15 , 16 ). 


Origenta.xes Marcion with this last omission ; but Origen's 
older contemporary Tertullian says nothing of that, 
though he several times reprimands the heretic for having 
tampered with the text of chaps. 1 - 14 . The probability 
is that Tertullian had no acquaintance with chaps. 15 /. 
At any rate, he made no citation from them in his 
polemic against Marcion (adt'. J/are. 5 13-14), although 
in its course he leaves none of the previous chapters 
( 1 - 14 ) unreferred to and speaks of one expression — 
‘tribunal Christ! ' (14 10) — as written 'in clausula’ 
[epistule] ; cp van Manen, Taulus, 2ioi-ii8. 

In recent times the tradition of the text as regards 
chaps. 15-16 has frequently come under discussion. 
T he conclusion is not only that the chapters in question 
were unknown to Marcion and probably also to other 
ancient witnesses, including Iremvus and Cyprian, but 
also that there were in circulation at an early date MSS. 
in which the doxology Rom. 16 25-27 either occurred 
alone immediately after 14 23 or was entirely wanting 
(cp Ti. ; Saiiday- Headlam, Comm. (1895), 89 /.; S. 
Davidson, Intr.<^\ 1894, 1120-123). 

To these facts were added, at a later date, consideration.s 
based on the conlenis of chaps. 15-16 lending to show that they 
hardly fitted in with chaps. 1-14. Semler {Diss. de dtipUci 
appcndice cf>. Pauli ad Rom. 1767 ; Paraphrasis ep. ad 
Romanos, 1769), soon afterwards supported by Kichhurn {/iinl. 
in das N'P), held chap. 15 / to be by Paul hut not to have 
originally belonged to the Epistle to the Romans. Baur (7’«A 
Ztschr., 1836, Pauhis, 1845, cp Paulus^^ 1 [1866] 393-409), 
followed, in the main, among others by Schwegler {Xachap. 
Zei/al/t r), ZeUt:r(ACP), S. Davidson {Introd. (3i, 1894, 1 123-131), 
and controverted by KHug {St.Kr., J837), De Weite and others, 
maintained the piece to be spurious. Since Baur, many scholars 
have ende.avoured to steer a middle course hy seeking — in very 
divergent ways, it is true — for the close of the letter supposed 
lost, in chaps. 15, 10. So among others, Eucht {Ueoer die 
heiden letzten Kapp. dcs Rdmerhrie/s, 1871), Volkmar (AVwt’r- 
h}-k/, 1875), Scholten {'Ph. T, 1876), Bruckner {Reilien/olge, 
i?9o), Baljon (Gesch. t>. d. Boeken dcs XVs. 1901, p. 95-6). In 
these various attempts an important part was always played by 
ihe conjecture, first pul forth by Schulz (V/.AV., 1829), that in 
Rom. ir» 1-20 what we really have is an epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians. 

In this direction — that of holding more Pauline 
epistles than one to have been incorporated with each 
other or amalgamated together to form the canonical 
epistle to the Romans — the way had already been led 
(leaving 15 , 16 out of account) by Heumann in 1765. 

He argued, according to Meyer (^Komm.^) L850], etc.), for 
the ‘strange hypothesis' that a new P'pislle to the Romans 
begins at chap. 12, whilst chap. 16 contains two postscripts 
1-24 and 25-27) to the first. Eichhorn (A:/«/.(2 i, 1827) guessed 
that Paul in reading over the epistle after it had been wTitten 
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by an amanuensis made various additions with his own hand. 
C. H. Weisse {Philos. Do^m. 1855) held Rom. 1)*11 to be a later 
insertion. He found moreover a number of minor insertions in 
the Epistle, and finally concluded that chaps, 9-10 + 10 1 -16, 2c«5, 
probably had belonged originally to an Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians (cp his Bcitr. zur Kritik der pauL Br. 1867, edited 
by Sulze). Laurent {Neutest. Studien, 1866) supposed Paul 
to have written with his own hand to his Epistle to the 
Romans a number of notes which subsequently by accident 
found their way into the text. ^ Renan {St. Paul) was of 
opinion that Paul had published his Epistle to the Romans in 
several forms — chaps. 1-11 + 15 ; chaps. 1 - 14+16 (part) ; out 
of these forms the epistle known to us ultimately grew. Slraat- 
man {Th.’J\ 1868, 38-57), controverted by Rovers {ih. 310-325), 
came to the conclusion that chaps. 12-14 do not fit in with what 

f recedes ; that these chapters along with chap. 16 belong to an 
ipislle of Paul to the Ephesians; and that the close of the 
Epistle to the Romans, properly so called, is found in chap. 15 . 
Spitta {Zur Gesch. «. Litt. des UrchristentumSy 1 16-30, 1893) 
contended, and at a later date (81-193, reaffirmed, though 

with some modifications of minor importance, that our Epistle 
to the Romans is the result of a fitting-together of two epistles 
written by Paul at separate times, one before and one after his 
visit to Rome, and addressed to the Christians there. The first 
and longer, a well rounded whole, consisted of 1 1-II36, 158*33, 
I621-27 ; the second, partly worked into the first, has not 
reached us in its entirely ; we recognise with certainty only the 
portions: I21-I57 and 16 1-20. 

Pierson-Naber {yet^similiay 1886), controverted by Kuenen 
{Th. Ty 1886, cp van Manen, Byblad van de Ilervormin^y 1887, 
No. 4, and Bibl. mod. Theol. 1887), point to a number of joinings 
and sutures, traces of manipulation and compilation, in the 
traditional text of the Epistle to the Romans, with a view to 
proving its lacera conditio. Michelsen {Th. Ty 1886-7) sought 
to distinguish in that text five or six editions of Paul’s Epistle, 
in the course of which various far-reaching modifications may be 
supposed to have been made. Sulze {Proi. Kirchenztg. 1888, 
no. 42) pressed still further for the recognition of additions and 
insertions. Vbller repeated his ‘ Votum, etc.’ (recorded in Th. Ty 
1889) in a separate publication {Die Komposition der paulin. 
Hauptbrie/Cy r, 1890), and sought 10 prove again that our canonical 
Epistle to the Romans is the fruit of repeated redaction and 
expansion of a genuine epistle of the apostle. 

Thus, there has been no lack of effort on the part of 
scholars to satisfy themselves and each othei of the 
composite character of the traditional te.xt. Equally 
decided, however, at least with most of them, is the 
opinion that nevertheless the te.xt is, for the most part, 
and in the main, from the hand of Paul. This con- 
viction was for a long time tacitly assumed, rather than 
explicitly expressed. So even by Baur, Weisse, and 
Straatman, whilst it was brought to the foreground, with 
friendly yet polemical emphasis, as against the representa- 
tives of ‘advanced criticism,’ by Spitta. As regards 
the others mentioned above, most hesitation was to l>e 
noticed in Pierson-Naber, Michelsen, and Volter ; but 
even these, one and all, continued to speak of an original 
letter, written by Paul to the Romans. 

Not a few writers continued simply to maintain the 
prima facie character of the canonical epistle or, as 
occasion offered, to defend it in their notes and dis- 
cussions, commentaries and introductions. 

For details, pro et contra, and some guidance through the 
extensive literature, the student may consult Holtzmann, EinLK^)y 
1892, 242-6; Sanday-Headlam, Comm. 1895, pp. 85-98; Zahn, 
Einl.[~)y 1900, 1 268-2g9 ; for a more complete though not always 
accurate account of the doubts regarding the unity of the work, 
Clemen, Die Einheitlickkeit der Paulin. Brie/e, 1894, cp Th.T, 
1895, 640^ 

The first to break in all simplicity with the axiom of 
the genuineness of our canonical epistle to the Romans, 
* p ,. though without saying so in so many 
' words, was E. Evanson. He appended 

autnorsnip Dissonance of the four generally 

questioned, Evangelists, 1792, some con- 

siderations against the justice of the received view which 
regarded Paul as author of the epistle— considerations 
based upon the contents themselves and a comparison 
between them and Acts (pp. 256-261). Controverted 
by Priestley and others, Evanson’s arguments soon fell 
into oblivion. 

Sixty years afterwards Bruno Bauer {Kritik der 
paulin. Briefe, 1852, 847-76) took up the work of 
Evanson, without, so far as appears, being acquainted 
with the writings of that scholar. He was not successful, 
however, in gaining a hearing — not at least until after 
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he had repeated his doubts in more compendious form 
in his Christus u. die Cccsaren (1877, pp. 371-380). 

Soon afterwards A. D. Loman (' Quf>^-Stiones pauIinas* 
in Th. T, 1882) developed the reasons which seemed to 
him to render necessary a revision of the criticism of the 
epistles of Paul which was then current. Without going 
into details as regarded Romans, he declared all the 
epistles to be the productions of a later time. Rud. 
Steck {Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, 
nebst kriti sc hen Bemerkunyen zu den pauliniseken HaupE 
brief en, 1888) came to the same conclusion and took 
occasion to point out some peculiarities connected with 
the Epistle to the Romans. The same investigation 
was more fully carried out, and substantially with the 
same result, by W. C. van Manen {Paulas II. De brief 
aan de Roineinen, 1891 ; cp Ilandleiding voor de Oudehr. 
letterkunde, 1900, ch. 3 , §§ 10-19), Prof. W. B. 
Emith of Tulane University, Louisiana, has recently 
begun independently to follow the same path. The 
Outlook (New York) of Nov. 1900 contained a pre- 
liminary article by him, signed ‘ Clericus ’ (a misprint for 
‘Criticus'), and in the Journal of Biblical LiteraturCy 
190T, a series of articles bearing the author’s o^\n name 
was begun — the first entitled ‘ Address and Destination 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,’ and the second 
‘ Unto Romans : 15 and 16 .’ 

The newer criticism has made itself heard and goes 
forward on its path in spite of much opposition and 
strife, applauded by some, rejected by many. For its 
character and aims see Paul, §§ 34-36, and cp §§ 
37-48. Its desire is to read ‘ the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans ’ as well as the rest of the canonical books 
without any fear of the ban that lies upon aught that 
may perchance prove to be contrary to tradition, whether 
ecclesiastical or scientific ; uninfluenced by any ante- 
cedent presumption as to the correctness of the cunent 
views as to contents, origin, or meaning of the text as it 
has come down to us, however highly esteemed be the 
quarter — Tubingen or any other — from which they have 
reached us ; free, too, from the dominion of any con- 
viction, received by faith merely, and held to be superior 
to any test of examination, as to the epistle being in- 
dubitably the work of Paul and of Paul alone. It seeks 
to read the epistle in the pure light of history, exactly 
as it appears after repeated e.xamination has been made 
on every side, as it at last presents itself to the student 
who really wishes to take knowledge of the contents 
with as little prejudice as possible. 

Coming before us, as it does, as a component part of 
the group known as ‘ the F.pistles of Paul,’ handed down 
xxrv, + ‘ -D » ancient times, Romans appears 

4 . Wnat i^m. neither more nor less 

seems to be. epistle of the apostle, written 

probably at Corinth and addressed to the Christians at 
Rome, whom he hopes to visit ere long after having made 
a journey to Jerusalem. Both superscription and sub- 
scription, as well as tradition, indicate this, even if we 
leave out of account the words ‘in Rome’ (cV and 

‘ to those in Rome ' {rots €p which are wanting in 

some MSS in I7 15. We have only, in connection with 
the superscription and subscription, to look at the manner 
in which the epistle begins and ends (}i-i5 I514-I627), 
at the way in which the writer throughout addresses his 
readers as brethren (I13 7i4 812 lOi 11 25 12 1 15 14/. 
30 16 17), stirs them up, admonishes them and discusses 
with them, as persons with whom he stands on a friendly 
footing, and has opened a correspondence on all sorts 
of subjects. The appearance of Tertius as amanuensis 
(I622) need cause no surprise, it being assumed that 
perhaps Paul himself may not have been very ready with 
the pen. 

If we turn for a little from a consideration of the 
literary form to occupy ourselves more with the con- 
_ . . tents, the first thing that strikes us is the 

6. Contents, conspicuously methodical way in which 
the writer has set forth his material. After an address 
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and benediction (li*;), an introduction (I8-15), and a 
statement of what he regards as the essential matter as 
regards the preaching of the gospel — a thing not to be 
ashamed of but to Ik? everywhere preached as a power 
of God for the salvation of every believer whether Jew 
or Greek (I16/) — come two great doctrinal sections 
followed by an ethical section. The first doctrinal 
section, 1 18-839, devoted to the elucidation of the truth 
that the gospel is the means for the salvation of Jews 
and Greeks, because in it is revealed the righteousness 
of God from faith to faith ; the other, 9-11, to an earnest 
discussion of what seems to be a complete rejection of 
the Jews by God ; the third, the ethical section {12i- 
1513), to a setting forth of the conduct that befits the 
Christian both towards God and towards man in general, 
and towards the weak and their claims in particular. 

In substance the doctrine is as follows. Sin has 
alienated all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, from God, 
so that neither our natural knowledge of God nor the 
law is able to help us { I i8-32o). A new way of salvation 
is opened up, ‘ God’s righteousness has been manifested ’ 
{diKaLoavvTj 0eov Tr€<pav€pWTaL) for all men without dis- 
tinction, by faith in relation to Jesus Christ (321-31). It 
is accordingly of no importance to be descended from 
Abraham according to the tlesh ; Abraham in the higher 
sense is the father of those who believe (4). Justified by 
faith, we have peace with God and the best hopes for 
the future (5). Let no one, however, suppose that the 
doctrine of grace, the persuasion that we are under 
grace, not under the law, will conduce to sin or bring 
the law into contempt. Such conclusions can and 
must be peremptorily set aside (6-7). The emancipated 
life of the Christiati, free from the law of sin and death, 
is a glorious one (8). Israel, the ancient people of the 
promises with its great privileges, appears indeed to be 
rejected, yet will finally be gathered in (9-11). The life 
of Christians, in relation to God and man, must in every 
respect give evidence of complete renewal and absolute 
consecration (12 1-1013). Finally, a closing word as to 
the apostle’s vocation which he hopes to fulfil in Rome 
also ; a commendation of Pheebe, greetings, exhorta- 
tions, benedictions, and an ascription of praise to God 
(1514-1627). 

If, at a first inspection, the work presents itself to us 
as an epistle written by Paul to the Christians at Rome, 

n ai li.- closer examination it becomes diffi- 

6. Difficulties : ^ 

not a letter : . • . , _ , . 

cuuies arise on every side. To begin 

regards the form that is 
assumed. W'e are acquainted with no 
letters of antiquity with any such exordium as this : 

* Paul, bond-slave of Jesus Christ, called an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God ... to all those 
who are in Rome . . . grace to you and peace from 
God our father and the Lord Jesus Christ' (IlafiXoy 
5 ol!\os 'iTjaoO XpicrroO, xXt^tos CLTroaroXos a<f>o}pL(jpiivos 
eis evayyeXiop 0€ov . . . Traaip to 7<5 o^f<Tip ip 'PicpLy 
. . . vpup Kai eiprjprj airb 0€od Trarpbs rffXibp nal 

Kvpiov 'lr)(roO XpicrroO) ; nor with any conclusion so 
high-sounding as the doxology of 16 25-27, or the prayer 
for the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ which is heard in 
1620 (or 1624). In every other case the epistles of 
antiquity invariably begin plainly and simply. 

Thus, for e.xample, in ihe collection of Oxyrhynchus papyri 
(1 181) we have Eipijrij Taoi^i'ci(/>pet koX •Pl\u)vi evipv^elv , . . and 
at the close ev nparTCTf ; or (I 1S3) Xaipc'a? Aioi'vaicoi rwt tcvpicoi 
aSeA<f>iZ \ai'p6iy .and, at the close, eppeoerOat (re ev\op.ai. 

Greetings are indeed conveyed both from and to 
various persons ; but never are so many introduced as 
in Rom. 163-16, where in fact at the end a// the churches 
salute. A letter-writer may, at the outset, seek to bring 
himself into closer relationship with his reader or to make 
himself known more exactly ; but in the many e.x- 
amples of real letters that have come down to us from 
ancient times we nowhere find anything even approach- 
ing the amplitude of Rom. 1 2-6. Nor yet does any real 
letter, whether intended for few or for many, so far as 
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we are in a position to judge, ever give us cause, because 
by its length or its elaljoraie method it resembles a 
treatise arranged in orderly sections, to regard it as a 
book, as our canonical epistle to the Romans does, with 
its great subdivisions (already taken account of under § 5). 

\Vc may, in truth, safely dispense with further com- 
parison between our epistle and any real letters from 

- Of 1 f itneient times, so impossible is it to regard 

’ it as an actual epistle, to whatever date, 

^rlriT*6BS * * 

locality, or author we may assign it. 
How could any one at the very beginning of a letter, in 
which, loo, the first desire he writes to express is that 
of writing solemnly, earnestly, directly, allow himself 
to expatiate, as this writer does, in such a parenthesis? 
He speaks as a didactic expounder who, for the most 
part, directly and as concisely as possible, deals with a 
number of disputed points, with regard to which the 
reader may be supposed to be in doubt or uncertainty 
because in point of fact they have gained acceptance 
within certain circles. These expositions relate to 
nothing more or less than such points as the relation 
of the Pauline Gospel to the O’P (v. 2), the descent of 
the Son of God from the house of 14 avid (v. 3), the 
evidence of the Messiahsliip of Jesus derived from his 
resurrection (z>. 4), the origin and the legitimacy of the 
Pauline preaching (?'. 5). At the same time the readers 
(who have not yet been named and are first addressed in 
V. 7) are assured that they belong to the Gentiles (i 0 PTj}, 
with reference to whom Paul has received his apostleship, 
although, according to 1 10-13, he has never as yet met 
them and consecjuently has not been the means of their 
conversion. All this within a single parenthesis. In 
such wise no letter was ever begun. 

I'he writer addresses himself to ' all ' the members of a 
wide circle — let us say in Rome ; even if the words ‘ in 
Rome’ (ip 'Pio/xt;) and ‘those who are in Rome' (rots 
ip 'PibjuTf, 1 7 15), according to some MS authorities, do 
not belong to the original text, their meaning is assured 
by the superscription ‘ to Romans ’ (jrpbs ’Pufjuaiovs ; cp 
1522-29) and by the unvarying tradition as to the destina- 
tion of the ‘epistle.' The Paul whom we meet here 
addresses his discourse to a wide public, and utters in lofty 
tones such words as these ; ‘ O, man, whoever thou be 
who judgest, etc.’ (t& dp0pu;7r€ Trds 6 KpLpujp 2i), 

‘ O, man, who judgest, etc.' (w dpdpooire b Kpipup k.t.X., 
23), ‘If thou bearest the name of a Jew, etc.' (el 5i <tv 
*lov5a7os iTTOPOfjid^T] k.t.X., 217), ‘ Xay but, O man, 
wlio art thou that repliest against God?’ (w &p 0 poi}Tr€, 
fiepovpye (tv ris el 6 dprairoKpiPo/Jiepos T<p 0e(p, 9 20), ' But 
I speak to you that are Gentiles’ (vp.ip be Xeyia roh 
i0pe<np, 11 13), ‘I say ... to every man that is among 
you, etc.’ (Xe7w . . . naprl T<p opti ip v/jlip k.t.X., 
123), ‘Who art thou that judgest the servant of another?’ 
{(XV Ti's el 6 Kpipwp dXXoTpiop oiKerrjp, 14 4), ‘But thou, 
why dost thou judge thy brother?’ (tri) 8i ri Kpipeis rbp 
ddeX^bp (xov, 14 10), ‘ For if because of meat thy brother 
is grieved, etc.’ {el yap did ^pCbfia 6 doeX^os (XOv XvireiTai 
K.T.X., 1415), etc. Often the argument proceeds unin- 
terruptedly for a long time without any indication of the 
existence of a definite circle of persons to whom it is 
addressed. Yet, on the other hand also, the abstract 
argumentation gives place to direct address, the word 
of admonition or exhortation spoken to the brethren 
(ddeXepoi), whether named or unnamed — the mention of 
whom, however, when it occurs, is a purely oratorical 
form and no natural expression of the existence of any 
special relation between the wxiter and his assumed 
readers. Of the passages coming within the scope of 
this remark (some of them, already noticed in § 4), none 
presents any peculiarity in this respect. On the con- 
trary, every one of them produces uniformly the same 
impression ; in this manner no real letter is ever written. 

The last chapter has nothing of the character of a 
postscript to a letter already completed, although the 
letter appears to end with 15 30-33. Strange, in the 
sense of being not natural but artificial, is the appearance 
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ill 1022 of Tertius (‘ I, Tertius, who write the epistle’ ; 
6 ypa-ipas tt)v iiricrToX-qi') , the secretary of Paul, who, 
however, seems himself to have had a hand in the 
letter, since we find him saying in lf>i5, *I wrote to 
you’ {iypa\f^a vfuv). Strange especially is Tertius’s 
greeting of the readers in his own name, in the midst 
of the greetings whieh Paul seems to be transmitting 
through him, vv. 21 23. 

The contents of the epistle, largely consisting of 
argument and discussions on doctrinal theses, differ as 
widely as possible from what one is wont to expect in a 
letter — so widely that many have long laboured at the 
task of making a suitable paraphrase of the ‘ text-book ’ 
while retaining their belief in its epistolary character. 
{See, for example, the specimen in Holtzmann, Einl.^\ 
237; cp S. Davidson, lntr.^\ 1 113-116. ) 

In vain do we make the attempt in some degree to 
picture to ourselves what the relation was between the 
Q , supposed author and his readers. Acts 

• upposea guppjjgg j^o light. There we read that 
rea ers, Paul is approaching Rome the 

brethren go to meet him, not because they had previously 
had a letter from him, but because they have heard 
various things regarding his recent fortunes (2814 /). 
As for the Jews of the metropolis, they have heard 
nothing either good or bad concerning him {^^ 21). 
Tradition, apart from the NT, has equally little to say 
about the epistle, whether as to its reception or as to 
what impression it may have made, d'he document 
itself says something, but only what adds to the con- 
fusion. The truth of the matter seems unattainable. 
Scholars lose themselves in most contradictory con- 
jectures as to the occasion and purpose of the writing. 

See, amongst others, Meyer-Weiss, 1899, pp. 23-33 ; 

Holtzmann, EinU^\ 236-241 ; Lipsius, 1892, pp. 75- 

76; Sanday-Headlam, Covim.^ 1895, chaps. 38-44; van Manen, 
Paidus^ 2 20-23. 

Who the supposed readers of the epistle were can 
only be gathered from its contents. But these are so 
different in many aspects that it is possible to say with 
equal justice that the church in Rome was jewish- 
Christian, Gentile-Christian, or a mixture of the two. 

Cp the various conclusions in Meyer-Weiss, 19-22 ; Hohz- 
mann, 232-236; Lipsius, 70-73; Steck, Gal. 359-363; Vdher, 
Th. 1889, pp. 270-272, and Konip. 8 ; van Manen, Paulus, 
2 23-25). 

It may be added here that the work is throughout 
addressed to ‘ brethren ’ of all kinds, and sometimes it 
seems also to have been intended for Jews and Gentiles 
who stood in no eonneetion whatever with Christianit} . 
Did any one ever give to a partieular letter an aim so 
general, without realising that his letter had eeased to be 
a letter at all in the natural meaning of the w'ord, 
and had become what we are aceustomed to call an 
open letter, an occasional writing, a book ? Everything 
leads to the one conelusion ; the epistolary form is not 
real, it is merely assumed ; we have here to do, not 
with an actual letter of Paul to the Romans, but rather 
with a treatise, a book, that with the outward resem- 
blance of a letter is nevertheless something quite 
different. Cp Epistolary Literature, § 1-3 ; Old 
Christian Literature, § 18/ 

The same conclusion results from a closer examination 
of the whole as it lies before us, whenever we direct our 
o TT* H f ^R<^i^bon to the connection of its several 
^ parts. The relative unity of the book 
there is no reason for doubting. It is not, 
however, unity of the kind we are accustomed to expect 
in a book written after more or less careful preparation, 
in accordance with a more or less carefully considered 
and logically developed plan ; not unity such as is the 
outcome of a free elaboration of the materials after these 
have been more or less diligently collected, and fully 
mastered by the writer. Least of all, a unity such as 
we look for in a letter, whether we think of it as written 
at one sitting or as written bit by bit and at intervals. 
It is rather a unity of such a sort as reminds us of that 
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of a synoptical gospel, with regard to which no one 
doubts that it is the result of a eharacteristie process of 
redaction and remaniement, curtailment, correction, and 
supplementation by the help of older pieces drawn from 
other sources. It is such unity as we find in reading 
Acts, although we do not hesitate for a single moment 
to realise that Lk. has made an often very palpable use 
of written sources. There is unity of language and style, 
of thought, of feeling, of opinion ; but at the same time 
there are, not seldom, great diversities in all these 
respects. The result, obviously, of the unmistakable 
circumstance that the writer of the canonical epistle has 
made continual and manifold use of words, forms of 
expression, arguments, derived from sources known to 
him, whether retained in his memory or lying before 
him in written form. 

Proof of the justice of this view is supplied Ijy the 
various attempts made by earlier and later exegetes to 
expound the epistle as a completely 


10. Failures 
to find unity. 


rounded whole — attempts in which it 
is found necessary at every turn to re- 
sort to the assumption of all sorts of conceivable and 
inconceivable figures and forms of speech, and thus 
conceal the existence of joints and sutures, hiatuses, 
and unintelligible transitions. More particularly is this 
seen in the scientific line taken by Heumann, Semler, 
Eichhorn, Weisse, Straatman, Vblter, Michelsen, Spitta, 
and so many others (some of these names are enumerated 
in § 2), who have argued, and continue to argue, for the 
view that more than one epistle of Paul lies concealed 
in the apparently homogeneous canonical epistle, or for 
the view that there have been interpolations, more or 
less numerous, on an unusually large scale. In the last 
resort, on an (as far as possible) unprejudiced reading 
of the text which has come down to us — a reading no 
longer under the dominion of a foregone conclusion, to 
be maintained at all hazards, that here we have to do 
with the original work of the apostle Paul, sent by lum 
to the church at Rome — we shall find that what lies 
before us is simply a writing from Christian antiquity 
presenting itself as such a work, whieh we must try to 
interpret as best we can. 

The traces of additions and redactions in the various 
sections and subsections of the epistle are innumerable. 

- It would be superfiuous, even if space 
igns 0 allowed, to go through all the details on 
compositeness, ^hishead. A few examples may sumce. 

Compared with the first part (1 18-839), second 
(9-11), although now an integral portion of the work, 
betrays tokens of an originally different source. There 
is no inherent connection between them, although this 
can, if desired, be sought in the desire to set forth a 
wholly new doctrinal subject in a wholly new manner. 
In the second we no longer hear of the doctrine of 
justification by faith ; the treatment of the subject 
enunciated in 1 t 6 /. is no longer continued. What 
takes its place is something quite different and wholly 
unconnected with it ; a discussion, namely, of the 
doctrinal question, * Why is it that the Gentiles are 
admitted and Israel excluded from salvation?’ 'Phis 
discussion is directed not, like the contents of the first 
part, ostensibly to Christian Jews, but to Gentiles. 
There is nothing in the first part that anywhere suggests 
any such affection for Israel as is everywhere apparent 
throughout the second part, and especially in 9 1-3 10 1 
11125-36; nothing that comes into comparison with 
the solemn declaration of 9 i in which the writer bears 
witness to his great sorrow and unceasing pain of heart 
concerning Israel. This exordium points to a quite 
different situation, in which ' Paul ’ requires to be 
cleared of the reproach of not concerning himself about 
God’s ancient people. Hence the wish expressed by 
him that he might become anathema from Christ (dTro 
rod Xpiarov) for his brethren’s sake, his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh {(Tvyycveis Kara capKa, 93 ). Hence his 
zeal here and in lli to declare himself an Israelite, of 
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th» seed of Abraham, the tribe of Benjamin. Hence 
also the summing-up of the ancient privilege of Israel, 

' wliose is the adoption and the glory and the covenants ’ 



sinks into insignitieance. In the first part a quite 
different tone is assumed towards the jew (’loioaios, 
217), with whom the speaker appears to have nothing 
in common. I'here we find Jew and Greek placed 
e.vactly on an equality (1 16 29 y. 89): the idea of the 
jews that as such they could have any advantage over ! 
the heathen is in set terms controverted (2 1 1-821), and j 
it is declare<l that descent from Abraham, according to I 
the flesh, is of no value ( 4 ). Here, on the other hand 
(1>-11), we have earnest discussion of the question how 
it is possible to reconcile the actual position of Israel 
in comparison with the Gentile world with the divine 
purpose and the promise made to the fathers. Here, 
too, a high-pitched acknowledgment of the privileges 
of Israel, the one good olive-tree, the stem upon which 
the wild olive branches — the Ixdieving Gentiles — are 
grafted ; Israel in the end is certain to be wholly saved, 
being, as touching the election, beloved for the fathers' 
sake (Kara Tr^y €K\oy7]v dyaTnjroi 5 ta roes irar^pas. 94 f. 

-I IO2 11 7 17/; 26 28). In the first part, a sharp repudia- 
tion of the law in respect of its powerlessness to w'ork 
anything that is good (820/ 27 4 15 fi 14 7 s/. , etc.) ; in 
the second a holding up of the giving of the law {vofxo- 
Oecria) as a precious gift (94). In the first part the 
earnest claim to justification by faith (. 5 t), to being under 
grace (O14), to a walk in newness of spirit (76) ; in the 
second the assurance that ‘ if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved ' 

(109). 

Observe, again, the difTerence in respect of language. 
The words ‘just,’ ‘justify,’ * be justified’ (Stvaioj, 
OLKaiovv, 6 iKaiou(T 0 ai), nowhere occur in chaps. 9 - 11 , nor 
yet the expression ‘ both jews and Greeks’ (Toi' 5 . re Kal 
E\\. ). except in 10 t 2 where apparently it is not original, 
or at least has no meaning after the words ‘ for there is 
no distinction ’ {ov yap ianu StaerroX^). I'he words 

* Israelite' and ‘ Israel’ are not met with in 1 - 8 , whilst 
in 9-11 the first occurs thrice and the second eleven 
times. On the other hand, we have ' Jew' nine times 
in 1 - 8 , but only twice in 9 - 11 , and in both cases its 
occurrenee seems probably due to the redactor. The 
‘adoption’ {viodecria), which, according to 815 (cp Gal. 

45 Lph. I 5) is a privilege of all Christians, whether Jews 
or Greeks, recurs in 94 in connection with a .supposed 
predestination of Israel as the son of God ; the word is 
the same but it sounds quite differently. In 1-S Christ 
i.s seven times called the son of God, and in 9 T 1 never. 
On the other hand, he is probably called God in 95 but 
nowhere in 1-8. W'hilst in 1-8 we find no other form 
of the verb *say’ {^peiv) than ‘shall we say’ (ipod/xeu), 
in 919/ 11 19 w'e al.so have ' thou will say’ (e'pefs) and 
‘shall the thing say?’ {epei). If the occurrence of the 
expression ‘what then shall we say' (rt of'*' epovfiev) in 
91430, as well as in 4 r Oi 7? 831, points to oneness 
of language, it has nevertheless to be noted that in 1 -8 
it never, as in 9 is followed by a question, but always 
by a categorical answer. A speaker who says that Israel 

* following after a law' of righteousness did not arrive at 
[that] law'' (SiiVKioi' vhpiov bLKaiQavv7]<i eh v6p.ov ovK 
^(p0a(T€v, 931) understands by ‘law’ {vjpios) something 
quite different, and at the same time is following a quite 
(lifferent use of language, from one who declares that 
the jew sins ‘ under law ’ (^xj/ 5 /aws or iv ubaip) ; shall be 
judged ‘ by law ’ (Sta vbfxoiu 212); doeth not * the things 
of the law ’ (rd too vj/aov, 214), is not justified ‘ by works 
of law’ ^pytju v6/xov), comes to knowdedge of sin 
‘ through law' ’ ( 5 td v6/xov, 820) and lives 'under law’ 
(eTrd ubfjioif, 614). Only the latter is thinking of the 
Mosaic law, about which the former w'ould not speak 
so depreciatingly. In chaps. 9 - 11 , as Steck (Ga/. 362) 
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I justly remarks, a much more superficial use is made of 
the proof from scripture, ' and the whole representation 
and language is somewhat less delicate,’ 

The third part of the epistle (T 2 i- 15 i 3 ) seems to l)e 
closely connected with that w'hich precedes. Observe 
12 Third ‘then’ {o 7 >y : 12 1), and notice how the 
nart ^ harks back to 9-11 in his declaration 

^ * (I08) that Christ has lx?en made a minister 

of the circumcision with reference to the promise of 
God, and to 1 16/ or 1 18-839 in the same declaration 
supplemented with the statement (I59) that Christ 
appeared also that the Gentiles might glorify God for 
his mercy. But the connection when more closely 
e.xamined will tie found to be only mechanical. There 
is no real inward connection. No one expects a 
hortatory passage such as this after 1133-36. Nor yet, 
where some would fain place it, after ch. 8 or ch. 6. 
The exhortations and instructions given in 12 i- 15 i 3 , 
however we put the different parts together, stand in no 
relation to the preceding argument ; the same holds 
good of the e.xordium 12 1 f. Though usual, it is not 
correct to say that Paul first develops his doctrinal 
system I18-II36, and then his ethical in 12i-15i3; or 
even to say in the modified form of the statement that 
he follows up the doctrinal with an ethical section. 
ILxhortations are not wanting in the first part, nor 
doctrines in the last. The truth is that in I18-II36 
the doctrinal element is prominent, just as the horta- 
tory is in 12 i- 15 i 3 . In other words, the two pieces 
are of different character. I'hey betray difference of 
origin. 12 i- 15 i 3 is, originally, not a completion of 
1-11, thought out and committed to writing by the 
same person, but rather — at least substantially — an 
independent composition, perhap.s, it may be, as some 

I have conjectured, brought hither from another context. 
It has more points of agreement with certain portions of 
the Kpistles to the Corinthians than with Rom. l-Il. 
Compare, in general, the manner of writing and the 
nature of the subjects treated. 

In derail, compare .such expressions as 'beseech . . . by' 
(irapaKoAoi . . . fiid), 12 i, with i Cor. 1 to 2 Cor. 10 1 , whereas 
‘ beseech ’ (irapaxaAeii'), however Pauline, is found neither in 
Rom. 1-11 nor in Gal. ; the ‘mercies’ (otxTipp. 01 ) of God, 12 i, 
with the ‘mercies' (oIxTip/xot) of the Father in 2 Cor. 1 3, but 
nowhere named in Rom. 1-11 ; ‘this age' (6 axiav oJto?) 122, 

I with 1 Cor. 1 20 26 8 3 18 2 Cor. 44, but not found in Rom. 1-11 ; 

I the representation that the Christian can still be renewed by the 
renewing of the mind (dj^aKaiVtocrt? tow rod?: 12 2) with the 
assurance that though the outer man perish, ‘ that which is 
within us is renewed day by day ' (6 eo-oi T/p.du/ [ar^ptotro?] 
dvaKaivovrai rifiepq. Ka'i 2Cor. 4i6) whereas Rom. 1-11 

know's nothing of this ‘renewal,' and could hardly have intro- 
duced it alongside of its doctrine that the Christian is dead so 
far as sin is concerned (b 2) so that he now stands in the service 
of newness of spirit (7 6), Compare, again, the assurance that 
God gives to each a measure of faith (eicdcrTcp fxerpov Trio-retus : 
123) with ‘only, as the Lord has supplied to each ’(ei /aij exacTTw 
to? piep.ept/cet' : 1 Cor. 7 14), ‘according to the measure of the 
province^ (RVtng.^ or limit) which God apportioned jo as a 
measure' (xara to fierpov tov Kardvo?, ov e/xe'pia-ev rj/xh 6 0eo? 
fierpov: 2 Cor. 1013), ^tnd the declaration that not every one 
receives faith through the spirit (i Cor. 12 9), as also that there 
is a still more excellent way than that implied in the spiritual 
gifts of which faith is one, — ^namely, love (1 Cor. 12 31), — whereas 
not only are the words ‘apportion’ (fiepi^fiv) and ‘measure’ 
(fxerpoi') unknown to Rom. 1-11, but so also is ‘love' (ayamj) in 
the sense of love to God and one's neighbour, and (equally so) 
a faith (ttiVti?) which is not regarded as the beginning of a new’ 
life, in comparison with which love is not required simply 
because that and ever^-thing else that js needed is already 
possessed where faith is ; the distinction between various 
spiritual gifts (12 6-8) compared with i Cor. I24-11 and 28-30; the 
whole attitude tow'ards self-exaltation (12 3-8) compared with 
iCor. 4 6yC and 12 12-30; the exhortations to the practice of 
love, 7e.al, and purity (I29-21 and 188-14) compared with 1 Cor. 
13; 14 1-2039 1^58 6 II 69-11 16-20, where, amongst other 
things, the occurrence of ‘cleave’ (KoAAa<r0ai) in Rom. 12 9 and 
I Cor. 6 16 _/C, though nowhere else to be found in the Pauline 
epistles, is to be noticed; the occurrence also of ‘taking 
thought for things honourable in the sight of all men ’ (trpoi'oou- 
fievoi xaAd ei'wTrioi' rrdvTMV dvdpitintav : Rom. 12 17) as compared 
with the only parallel expression ‘ for we take thought for 
things honourable, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in 
the sight of men ' (irpoi'oovfj.et' ydp KaAd ov fxovoi' ivottmov xupiov 
dAAd Atat evutmov dt>$piaTrojv I 2 Cor. 8 21 ; cp Prov. S4) ; 

13 8 used several times also in 1 and 2 Cor. but never in Rom. 

I l-ll : the special exhortations to subjection to authority and to 
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due discharge of one’s various obligations (13 1-7) indicative of a 
peaceful environment and hardly in keeping with the persecu- 
tions suggested hy the closing verses of chap. 8, but on the 
other hand quite in accord with the special admonitions and 
exhortations of 1 Cor. Xxoff. 5 0 i-ii 11 2-15, etc. ; what is said 
in chap. 14 regarding the use of certain meats, the observance of 
sacred days, and the respect for the weak, with regard to which 
no word is found in 1-11, but which reminds us throughout of 
I Cor, S- 10 , not only by reason of the similarity of such expres- 
sions as ‘eat’ (ecr^ieii/), ‘food’ (fipojfxa), ‘cause to stumble’ 
(o-xavfioAi^eiv), ‘a stumbling-block to the brother’ (jrpoaKOfxua 
TM o6eA«^aJ), ‘not to eat flesh’ (/aij <f>ay€lv xpea), etc., but also 
very specially by reason of the agreement in the central thought 
chat to the fully developed Christian all things are allowed, but 
that he must give no offence to the weak brother and therefore 
ought rather to act as if he were still in bondage to ancient 
customs and usages. 

The conclusion of the canonical epistle 1514-1627 
must be accepted, as such, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions urged by Semler, and those who 
follow him, in rejecting chnps. 15 16 as 
not original constituents of the writing sent by Paul to 
the Romans. It nevertheless shows many evidences of 
compilation by the aid of various pieces at the redactor’s 
disposal, a process to which reference has already so 
often been made that it seems superfluous to dwell long 
upon it now. Let the reader but observe the discon- 
nected character of the five pieces of which ch. 16 con- 
sists, each of which either has no relation to the 
preceding, or is in contradiction with it. The recom- 
mendation of Phoebe v. 1 f. hangs in the air. The 
greetings of vv. 3-16 presuppose a previous residence 
of Paul at Rome and a circle of acquaintances formed 
there, notwithstanding the positive statements on the 
subject in I8-13 and 1522 f. The warning against false 
teachers in vv. 17-20 finds no point of attachment in 
what precedes. The greetings of others in vv, 21-23 
raise unanswered questions, not the least of these l^eing 
those which arise in view of the existence of the already 
complete list in 3-16, and the mention of all the churches 
at the close. The detached character of the doxology 
in vv. 25-27 is shown by the fact that in many MSS it 
occurs after 14 23. 

The examples cited, along with others which might 
be adduced (cp van Manen, Paul us, 234-101), show 
- , conclusively that the ‘epistle’ has been 

, compiled with the help of previously 

existing documents. There are also 
other reasons, however, against ac- 
cepting the voice of tradition regarding the origin of the 
work. Xow' and then the contents themselves reveal 
quite clearly that they cannot be from Paul {ol>. 64 A. D. ), 
so that we have no need to dwell upon the improb- 
ability of supposing that l^aul, a tentmaker by calling 
and personally unknown to the Christians at Rome, 
addressed to that place an epistle so broad and so deep, 
written in so exalted and authoritative a tone ; nor 
upon the question as to how it -was possible that such 
an epistle should, so far as appears, have failed to make 
the slightest impression, whether good or bad, at the 
time, and was doomed to lie for more than half a century 
buried in the archives of the (diristian church at Rome 
in impenetrable obscurity, until suddenly it re-emerged 
to light, honoured and quoted as an authority by — the 
gnostics ! Evanson long ago (1792) pointed to the fact 
that the church addressed in it was apparently of long 
standing, and to the silent assumption in 11 12 15 21/*. 
that the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. was a 
thing of the past. As regards the first of these points, 
he compared what is said in Acts and called attention 
to the fact that nothing is there said of any project of 
Paul’s to visit Rome before he had been compelled by 
Festus to make appeal to the emperor (2.') 10-12), nor 
yet anything about an Epistle to the Romans or about 
any Christian community of any kind met there by the 
npostle (2811-31). Yet even if we leave Acts out of 
account as being incomplete and not in all respects 
wholly trustworthy, what the epistle itself says and 
assumes with regard to the Christian church at Rome is 
assuredly a good deal more than, in all probability, 
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could have been alleged about it at so early a date as 
59 A. D. , the year in w hich it is usually held to have 
been written by Paul. 

The faith of the Roman Church is supposed to be 
known ‘ throughout the whole world ’ ; and Paul is 

16 . Reflection acquaint- 

nf SO he may be re- 

° ' freshed (1 8 12). 'Fhe faith of both rests 
on the same foundation. The Christians of Rome are 
Pauline Christians. 

Like him they are justified by faith (6 1) reconciled with 
God (.5 11) ; free frofti the dominion of bin and now in the unin- 
terrupted service of God (8 18-22) ; no longer under the law but 
under grace, so that they now live in newne>s of spirit and not 
in oldnes.s of the letter (6 15 7 6). They are well acquainted with 
Paulinism. They know it as a definite form of doctrine and 
have fully and freely given their assent to it — ‘ Ye were servants 
of sin but ye became obedient from the heart to that form of 
teaching whereunto ye were delivered ' (//re Sov\ol rfy? ap.apTlas, 
■u 7 rr}KOv<TaTe Se ck Kap&ias eU or Trapefio^ijre tvttov SiSaxrj^ : H 17). 


and ‘ being justified ’ (5ixatoi)a6?ai), ‘ being jastiiied by faith ’ 
(SiKaiovadai ex TricTTews) and ‘by works of law ’(e’^ €jyy<oi> t' 6 /xov), 
‘sinning without law’ (ap.apTaretr aro/aw?) and ‘under law' 
(eri'6p,to9 or er vopmi), ‘being delivered up’ (jrapaSoOrji/ai) and 
‘ dying for men ’ (aTro^areir virep ai-^pcuTrtor), ‘ redemption ’ 
(aTToAvTpwcrts), ‘ being baptized into Cliri.st ’ (PaTmaOriyai et? 
XpitTTor), ‘being crucified with [Christ]’ (a-vaTavpovaOai 
[X^tcTTui]) ; ‘living after the flesh ’ Kara adpxa), ‘after the 
spirit ’ {Kara Tryev/xa), ‘ to God ’ (rep ‘ in Christ ’ (er XpicrTcp) ; 

to use such expressions as : ‘for there is no distinction' (ou yap 
eariy SlaaTO^.r^ : 3 22) ; ‘ but where there is no law neither i.s 
there transgression ’ (ov ovk eariy rdp.05 ot»6e 7rapd/3acrt9 : 
4 15) ; ‘but where sin abounded, grace abounded more exceed- 
ingly ’ (o£ Se eTrAedraaer rj a/xapria, virepenepia'a'tvaey i) \dpi^ : 
620); ‘to he under law,’ ‘under grace' (cirai vtto yopoy, viro 
xdpty : 614); ‘spirit of adoption,’ ‘Abba, Feather’ (nyevfxa 
viodecTLa^, ’A/ 3 j 3 d d iraTrip : 8 15); to throw out .such que.stions as 
these : Whether or not there be with respect to Jews and Greeks 
‘respect of persons with God’ (Trpo<TU}i 7 o^rifj.\pia irapd 0ew 2 ii)? 
Has the Jew as such any advantage over the Greek, when both 
have sinned (39-20)? In how far does any importance at all still 
attach to circumcision (225-29)? What value has the law 
(212-29 319-2227-31 7 1-6)? I)oes faith ever make it void 
(831)? In what sen.se may^ we pride ourselves on having 
Abraham to our father ( 4 )? Must we not think that the doctrine 
of gr.ace leads to continuance in sin (<» i)? Is not the conviction 
that we are not under the law but under grace, conducive to sin 
(615)? Can the law be held responsible for sin because by 
means of the law we were brought to the knowledge of sin 
C7)? 

All this is unthinkable at so early a date as the year 
59 A.D. There is, moreover, the one great simple fact 
_ - - , - , which overrides these considerations, 

^ and thrusts them, so to speak, into the 

* background — this, namely, that the 

Paulinism with which we arc made acquainted in the 
I’auline Epistles, and particularly in that to the Romans, 
is of more recent date than the historical Paul. Com- 
pared with what the first disciples of Jesus believed and 
professed, it is not merely a remarkable divergence ; it 
is in point of fact a new and higher development 
from the first Christianity. It pre.supposes, to speak 
with I.onian, *a richl)* developed stage of theological 
thought.’ It has learned to break with Judaism and to 
regard the standpoint of the law as once for all past 
and done with, substituting in its place that of grace as 
the alone true and valid one. The new life ‘ under 
grace ’ stands in sharp antithesis to the old one ‘ under 
the law’ {614). It knows, and it is, a new divine 
revelation ; it has a theology, a christology, and a 
soteriology, which bear witness to a more advanced 
thinking and to a deeper experience of life than could 
possibly have been looked for within the first few years 
after the crucifixion. It is a remarkable forward step, a 
rich and far-reaching reform of the most ancient type of 
Christianity ; now, a man does not become at one and 
the same moment the adherent of a new religion and 
its great reformer. All attempts to escape the difficulty 
so far as Paul is concerned break down in presence of 
the obvious meaning of Gal. 1 11-23; as was shown 
years ago by Blom against Straatman { Th . T , 1875, 
1-44). It is of no avail continually to hark back to the 
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possibility — which, in fact, no one denies — of a develop- 
ment in Paul’s mind during the years th'at elapsed 
between his conversion and the writing of his epistles. 
The Paulinism of the epistles in question is, on their 
own showing, in its main features at least (with which 
we are here concerned) as old as the Christian life of 
Paul ; but such a Paulinism is even for thoughtful 
believers in the supernatural inconceivable as having 
come into existence immediately after Paul had become 
a Christian. Let the student read and ponder the sketch 
of Paulinism given by van Manen in Paulus, 2126-140, 
cp 21 1-2 17 ; and in Paul, § 40, ^ , 

The kinship of Paulinism (especially in the form in ! 
which it occurs in the Epistle to the Romans) with I 
. gnosis, which has been recognised and 
. ‘ remarked both by older and by younger 

Wl n gnosis, ci-^jcs — amongst others by Hasilides, 
Marcion, Valentinus, Irenreus, Tertullian, Holsten, 
Hilgenfeld, Scholten, Hcinrici, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, 
Harnack (cp van Maneii, Paulus, 2 154-166) — leads also 
to the same conclusion : that Paul cannot have written 
this epistle. As to the precise date at which (Christian) 
gnosis first made its appearance there may be some 1 
measure of uncertainty : whether in the last years of 
Trajan [ob. 117 .\.D. ), as is commonly supposed, or 
perhaps some decades earlier ; in no event can the date 
be carried back very far, and certainly not so far back 
as to within a few years of the death of Jesus. With 
regard to this it is not legitimate to argue, with Baljon 
(Gesch. 77), that in the }\auline gnosis ‘ no doctrine of a ' 
demiurge, no theory of a^ons is found.’ It is years , 
since Harnack 1 196-7) rightly showed that the 

essence of the matter is not to be looked for in such ; 
details as these. I 

In addition to the assumed acquaintance (already re- I 
marked on) of the readers of the epistle with the Pauline j 
1 ft Hf hpr gospel, there are other peculiarities that 

* - - , ^ ° indicate the church addressed as one of 

0 a er age. standing. It is acquainted with 

various types of doctrine (617). It can look back upon 
its conversion as an event that had taken place a con- 
siderable time ago (I.3ii). It has need of being stirred 1 
up to a renewal of its mind (12 2) and of many other | 
exhortations (12-14). It has in its midst high-minded 
persons whose thoughts exalt themselves above the 
measure of faith given them (I23). It does not seem 
superfluous to remind them that each belongs to the 
other as members of one body endowed with differing ' 
gifts. There are prophets, ministers, teachers, ex- j 
horters, givers, rulers, and those who show mercy, and 1 
it appears to be necessary that each should be reminded 
of what he ought to do or how he ought to behave. 
The prophet must keep within the limits of the faith 
that has been received, and be careful to speak according 
to the proportion of that faith (/card r^v dpaXoylav rrjs 
TTiVrews, 126) ; the minister, the teacher, and the e.xhorter 
must each busy himself exclusively with the work 
entrusted to him ; the giver must discharge his task 
with simplicity, the ruler his with diligence ; he that , 
shows mercy is to do so with cheerfulness (I24-8). The 
mutual relations must be considered anew and carefully 
regulated, both in general (I29-21 1.3 8-10), and, in 
particular, with respect to the special ‘ necessities of 
the saints,’ the duty of hospitality, the attitude to be 
maintained towards persecutors (12i2jf^), the public 
authority, and the fulfilment of the duties of citizenship 
(13 1-7). A vigorous e.xhortation to vigilance and an . 
earnest warning against revellings and drunkenness, 
chambering and wantonness, strife and envy, are not ^ 
superfluous (I311-14). There are weak ones in the 
faith, who avoid the use of wine and flesh (14 1 f. 21): 
others who hold one day holy above others, and as 
regards their food consider themselves bound by obsolete 
precepts regarding clean and unclean (14 5/. 14/. 20). 
Others again who regard all these things with lofty 
disdain, making no distinction between clean and 


unclean food, deeming that they are free to eat and 
drink as they choose, and that all days are alike ; but 
these, just because of the freedom they rejoice in, give 
offence to many brethren and are the cause of their 
moral declension (14$/! 131520-23). These divergent 
practices have already continued for so long that the 
wTiter, so far as the first two (wine and flesh, clean and 
unclean) are concerned, is in perplexity between them 
himself, and has no other plan than to raise himself 
above them all in order to urge a general point of 
view — a genuinely ‘ catholic ’ one — of ‘ give and take,’ 
in which the principle of freedom is recommended and 
its application urged in the fine maxims : let no one give 
offence, let each one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, all that is not of faith is sin (145 1323). 

The church is exposed to persecution ; it suffers with 
Christ. It has need of comfort. What is said in this 
connection cannot be explained from any circumstances 
at Rome known to us before Nero and the time of the 
great fire in 64. It points rather to later days when 
Christians were continually exposed to bloody persecu- 
tions. See .53-5 817-39 121214. 

One decisive proof that in our epistle we are listening 
to the voice of one who lived after the death of Paul in 
64 A. D. is to be found in the manner in which the question 
of the rejection of Israel is handled in chaps. 9-11. That 
question could not thus occupy the foreground or bulk 
so largely in the minds of Christian writers and readers 
as long as Jerusalem was still standing, and there was 
nothing to support the vague expectation of its 
approaching overthrow which some entertained. The 
allusions to the great events of the year 70, the over- 
throw of the Jewish commonw'ealth, and the expectations 
which connected themselves with this event are mani- 
fest. Any one who will read what is said, particularly 
in 11 11-22, about the downfall of the Jews [rh wapd- 
TTTWiia avTibv), about the branches that have been broken 
off (€^€K\d(r0r}<rap xXdSot) and the ‘ cutting off’ {diroTopiia) 
w'hich has come upon those who are fallen {iiri tovs 
ireabvras), can be under no misapprehension on this 
point. 

If we now sum up the points that have been touched 
on in §§ 6-18, we need have no hesitation in deciding 
. that the arguments are convincing: 
19. Conclusion. canonical Epistle to the Romans is 
not what it seems to be, not a letter written by the 
apostle and sent to a definite church ; it is a tractate, 
a book, designed to be read aloud at Christian meetings, 
a piece to be read in Church (kirchliches Vorlesungs- 
stiick), or homily, as Spitta {Zur Gesch. Zsg) has 
phrased it. It is a book written in the form of a letter, 
not written after the kind of preparation with which we 
write our books, but compiled rather in a very peculiar 
manner by use of existing written materials wherein the 
same subjects were treated in a similar or at least not 
very divergent way. We can best form some conception 
of the method follow'ed here by studying the text of one 
of the synoptical gospels with an eye to the method in 
which it was presumably composed ; or by tracing in 
detail the manner in which such authors as the writer of 
the present epistle make use of the OT. They quote 
from its words alternately verbatim and freely, often, 
too, without any reference to the OT context, so that 
we can trace the question only by comparison of the 
text we possess which has been wholly or partly 
followed (cp van Manen, Paulus, 2217-9). 

The study of the ‘ epistle ’ from the point of view of its 
probable composition, enables us to distinguish what 
treatises or portions of treatises w^ere probably made use 
of before the text came into existence in its present form. 
In this w'ay the w'ork as a w'hole makes us acquainted 
with underlying views then prevalent, and accepted or 
controverted by our author — on the universality of sin 
and its fatal consequences (1 18-820) ; on righteousness 
by faith (321-31); on the connection between this and 
Abraham as father of the faithful (4); the fruits of 
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justification (5) ; three objections against Paulinism (61*14 
615-76 77-25); the glories of the new life in Christ (8); 
the rejection of the Jews (9-11); what is the duty of 
Christians towards God and man generally, and towards 
the weak and the principles held by them in particular 
( 12 i- 15 i 3 ). Such views, however greatly they may 
vary in purpose and scope, all belong to one main 
direction, one school of thought, the Pauline. We 
give them this name because we gain our best and 
most comprehensive acquaintance with the school from 
the ‘epistles of Paul,’ just as we speak of the Johan- 
nine School and the Johannine tendency, although we 
know nothing about the connection between the school 
or tendency on the one side, and the well-known 
apostolic name connected with it on the other. To 
suppose that the school originated from the historical 
Paul, as was formerly maintained by Steck, is possible ; 
but the supposition finds no support in any historical 
facts with which we are acquainted (cp Panliis, 2 222-227). 

What is certain, at any rate, is that the canonical 
epistle is not by Paul. A writing that is so called, but 
«« mu XU on closer examination is seen to be no 

20. The author, ^ compilation, in 

which, moreover, are embedded pieces that plainly 
show their origin in a later time, cannot possibly be 
attributed to the ‘apostle of the Gentiles.’ In this 
connection, however, it is inappropriate to speak of 
deception or forgery or pious fraud. There is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that our author had the 
faintest intention of misleading his readers, whether 
contemporaries or belonging to remote posterity. He 
simply did what so many others did in his day ; he 
wrote something in the form (freely chosen) of a tractate, 
a book, or an epistle, under the name of some one 
whom he esteemed or whose name he could most 
conveniently and best associate with his work, without 
any wrong intention or bad faith, because he belonged 
or wished to be thought to belong, to the party or 
school which was w’ont to rally under his master’s 
standard. His own name remained unknown ; but his 
nom de plume was preserved and passed from mouth to 
mouth wherever his work was received and read. 
What reason was there for inquiring and searching 
after his real name if the work itself was read, quoted, 
copied, and circulated with general approval ? The 
work might bear evidence of the artist so far as con- 
cerned person, surroundings, sufferings. In this case, 
according to the epistle, he was a Christian, one of the 
Pauline School, a polished and educated man with a 
heart full of zeal for the religious needs of humanity : a 
01 xt;« Paulinist, however, of the right wing. 

21. His method. He raises himself above the different 
shades of opinion W’hich he knows so well by letting them 
find alternate expression, by letting the voice now^ of the 
one and now of the other be heard. He gives utterance 
to w’ords so sharply explicit as these : ‘ by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight ' (820) ; ‘ now 
are we delivered from the law wherein we were held ’ 
(76); but also to other words, so friendly in their tone 
as regards the very same law : ‘ not the hearers . . . 
but the doers of the law shall be justified ' (2 13) ; ‘ the 
law is holy,’ ‘spiritual’ (71214). He asseverates that 
there is no distinction between Jew and Greek (822); 
that there is with God no acceptance of persons (2ii); 
and that the privileges of the Jew are many (81 /. ); 
that Israel is in a very special way the people of God 
(94/ 111). He says that to be a son of Abraham after 
the flesh signifies nothing (4 i ff.), and that to be of the 
seed of Abraham is a specially great privilege (11 1). 
He recognises at one time that the wrath of God is now 
manifest upon the sins of men (I18), and at another 
that this is yet to come (25-8). He speaks of it as a 
matter of experience that the Christian has broken with 
sin for good and has become a wholly new creature 
(5 1-7 6 and 8), and also lays dowm a quite different 
doctrine to the effect that he is still ‘ sold under sin, ’ 


continually doing the thing he would not, and he longs 
for emancipation from the body (7 7-25). He embraces 
the doctrine of a redemption of man from a power 
hostile to God on the ground of the love of the father 
(824 5 1 8332), and with this he associates the thought 
of an atoning sacrifice on behalf of the sinner offered to 
God by Christ ‘ in his blood ’ (825). Paul is to him the 
called apostle of the Gentiles (1 1 5 13/. 15 16 18) ; but 
also warmly attached to the Jews and ready to do 
everything for them (9 1-3 10 i 11 i); in possession of 
the ‘ first fruits of the spirit,’ always working ‘ in the 
power of God’s spirit,’ but also in the manner of the 
original apostles ‘ in the power of signs and wonders ‘ 
(15 19). He recognises Jesus as God’s son, who has 
appeared ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ’ (8332); but he 
also says that he is of Israel according to the flesh (95), 
and that he was first exalted to the dignity of divine 
sonship by his resurrection (I3/. 1612). He speaks 
with the same facility of ‘Jesus,’ ‘Jesus Christ,’ and 
‘ our Lord Jesus Christ ’ as he speaks of ‘ Christ ’ and 
‘Christ Jesus.’ For him all distinction in the use of 
these various designations has practically disappeared. 
Not seldom do we find him affirming and denying on 
the same page. He knows how to give and take, when 
to evade arguments, and when to meet them. Already 
w'e perceive in him something of the ‘catholic’ spirit 
which rises above the strife of parties ; which serves the 
truth and promotes the unity of believers, by siding 
now' w'ith the right wing, now with the left, by gliding 
over thorny points, and boldly thrusting difficulties aside. 

As for origin, he was probably a Greek. He thinks 
in Greek, speaks Greek, and seems to have used no 
nn TT* • • other books than those which he could 
IS origin. consulted in Greek (cp Paulus, 

2186-190). His home we enn place equally well in the 
E. or in the W. In the E. , and particularly in 
Antioch or elsewhere in Syria, because Paulinism 
probably had its origin there. The catholic strain, on 
the other hand, w’ithin the limits of the Pauline move- 
ment, seems rather to have proceeded from Rome. 
The possibility is not e.xcluded that the main portions 
of the letter, or if you will, of a letter, to the Romans, 
were written in the E. , and that the last touches were 
put to it in Rome or elsewhere in the W. ; in other 
words, that it was there that the epistle took the final 
form in which we now' know it. There is a consider- 
able number of writings which passed over from the 
hands of the Gnostics into those of ‘ catholic ’-minded 
Christians, and in the transition were here and there 
revised and corrected, brought into agreement, some- 
what more than appeared in their original form, with 
the prevailing type of what was held to be orthodox 
(cp Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch. 1883-1887 ; Usener, 
Rel.-gesch. Unters. 1, 1889; van Alanen, Paulus, 

2 227-230). 

The author has not given us the date of his w’ork, 
and w’e can guess it only approximately. Broadly 
T\ + speaking, we may say, not earlier than the 
^ end of the first nor later than the middle 
of the second century. Not before the end of the 
first century, because after the death of Paul (about 
64 A.D. ) time enough must be allow'cd to admit of 
epistles being w'litten in his name as that of a highly 
placed and authoritative exponent of Christianity, — the 
representative, not to say the ‘father,’ of Paulinism, a 
forward-reaching spiritual movement, a deepl)' penetrat- 
ing and largely framed reform of that oldest Christianity 
w'hich embodied the faith and expectations of the first 
disciples of Jesus after the crucifixion. Paulinism in 
this sense certainly did not come into existence until 
after the dow’nfall of the Jewish state in 70 A.D. , and 
— if we consider its kinship with gnosticism, and various 
other features which it shows — surely not before the end 
of the first, or the beginning of the second, century. 
On the other side, we may venture to say, not later 
than the middle of the second century. Clement of 
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Alexandria, Tertullian, Irenreus, use thebook towards the 
end of that century, and we may be sure did not hold 
it for a recent composition. So also Theophilus ad 
Autolyciim, 814, who about 180 A.D. cited Rom. ISy/I 
as ‘divine word ’ (Oelos X670s). Hasilides (125), and 
Marcion, who made his appearance at Rome in 138, 
knew the epistle as an authoritative work of ‘ the apostle.’ 
Aristides (125-126), James {130), 1 I’eter {130-140) in 
like manner show aequaintanee with the epistle. Various 
circumstances combined justify the supposition that it 
was written probably about 120 A.D. , whilst some 
portions of it in their original form may be regarded as 
somewhat earlier (cp Panins, 2296-303 8312-315). 

If, in conclusion, we are met by the question, ‘ W'hat 
is the value of the writing when one can no longer 
V lu regard it as an epistle of Paul to the 
Romans?’ it must never be forgotten 
that the incisivencss of its dialectic, the arresting 
character of certain of its passages, the singular power 
especially of some of its briefer utterances and out- 
pourings of the heart, the edifying nature of much of 
the contents, remain as they w'cre before. The religious 
and ethical value, greater at all times than the msthctic, 
is not diminished. The historical value, on the other 
hand, is considerably enhanced. True, we no longer 
find in it, what we were formerly supposed to find, 
the interesting (though in large measure not well 
understood) writing of the apostle, written, in the days of 
his activity among the Oen tiles, to a church which was 
personally unknown to him. Rut what have wc. in its 
place ? A book of great significance for our knowledge 
of the ancient Christianity that almost immediately 
succeeded the apostolic (the Christianity of the disciples 
of Jesus in the years that followed his death). There is 
no work from Christian antiquity that contributes more 
largely to our knowledge of Paulinism (whether in its 
first form — a form in which it has not reached us in 
any deliberate writing — or in its subsequent develop- 
ment) in its strength as an inspiring directory for 
conduct, and in the richness and depth of its religious 
thought and experience. 

Xo serious efforts to defend the genuineness of the 
epistle have as yet ever been attempted. Those offered 

25. Defenders it were, 


of genuineness. 


rely (as for example in Meyer- Weiss, 


' Konim.^^\ 1899, 33-34, and in S. David- 
son, 1894, 117-119, 150-2) on the so-called 

external evidence. That is to say, its defenders rely on 
what is excellent proof of the existence of the epistle at 
the time when it was cited, or what clearly presupposes 
an acquaintance with it, but is of no significance what- 
ever when the question is whether the work was in 
reality written by the individual who from the first was 
named as its author. This the Tiibingen school have 
long perceived ; Baur also did not rely on such argu- 
ments. Instead of doing so he thus expressed himself 
[^Paulus 1866, 276) : 

‘ Against these four epistles (Rom., i and 2 Cor., Gal.) not only 
has even the slightest suspicion of spuriousness never been 
raised, but in fact they bear on their face the mark of Pauline 
originality so uncontestably that it is impossible to imagine by 
what right any critical doubt could ever possibly assert itself 
regarding them.' 


The utterance, it will be observed, wholly ignores 
Evanson, 1792, and of course also Bruno Bauer, who did 
not publish his criticism till 1851 ; but it also ignores 
the view taken by so many, including F. C. von Baur 
himself, who have vied with one another in the dis- 
integration of the epistle, as also the possibility that 
yet others at a later date might perceive what Baur 
himself had not observed ; nor yet does it take account 
of the unsatisfactoriness of any assertion (however 
plausible it may sound) as to the ‘ originality’ of Paul, 
whom after all we know only by means of the picture 
that has been constructed with the aid of those very 
epistles with regard to which we wish to inquire whether 
they really were written by him. Nothing therefore is 


added to the argument when a countless host of others 
since Baur are never weary of repeating that ‘ even the 
Tiibingen school ’ have raised no doubts as to the 
genuineness. The observation is correct, it is true. 
Only they forget to add : nor yet have they offered 
proofs that it is genuine, 

Meyer- W’eiss, S. Davidson, and others remain equally 
sparing of their arguments even after the criticism of a 
later date has made its voice heard. They put it aside 
with a single word. Weiss, with a reference to a 
‘ Parody,’ by C. Hesedamm, Der Romerhrief be urthei It 
u. geviertheilt, 1891. Davidson, with the observation 
that the genuineness, apart from the conclusive testi- 
mony of witnesses, is fully guaranteed by internal 
evidence. 

‘ The internal character of the epistle and its historical allusions 
coincide with the external evidence in proving it an authentic 
jtroduciion of the apostle. It bears the marks of his vigorous 
mind ; the language and style being remarkably characteristic.’ 

He omits, however, to tell us how he knows that 
anything is a ‘production,’ not to say an ‘authentic 
production of the apostle ' ; nor yet how he has obtained 
his knowledge of the mind of l\aul ; nor yet why it is 
impossible for a pseudonymous author to have any 
characteristic language and style. 

Harnack {ACL ii. 1 [1897] p, vii) considers himself 
absolved from going into the investigation until the 
representatives of the newer criticism ‘ shall have rigor- 
ously carried out the task incumbent on them of working 
out everything pertaining to the subject afresh.’ 

Jiilichcr {EinL, 1894, p. 17, i90if^), p. 19) once and 
again resorted to a severe attack on ‘ hypercriticism ' and 
‘ pseudocriticisni,' and subsequently proceeded, in deal- 
ing with the Epistle to the Romans, as if nobody had 
ever at any time argued against its genuineness. 

Sunday and Headlam {Comm., 1895, pp. 85-98) 
discuss exhaustively the integrity of the epistle, especi- 
ally as regards chaps. 15-16, but say little about the 
history of the question of genuineness. They cursorily 
dismiss some of the objections without showing that 
they have really grasped their proper significance. 
Counter-arguments are practically not heard. So also 
in other commentaries whose authors had heard any- 
thing about the newer criticism referred to. Holsten 
( ‘ Krit. Briefe iib. die neueste paulin. Hypothese ’ in 
Prot. Kirchenztg., 1889), Pfleiderer {Paulin ismus^‘^\ 
1890), Holtzmann 1892), Lipsius (//CI^^ 1892, 

pp. 83 /. ), and others, made some general observations in 
favour of the genuineness that had been called in question. 
But these discussions were little more than insignificant 
‘ affairs of outposts ’ ; no real battle was delivered nor 
even any serious attack prepared. 

Then came Zahn {Einl.^\ 1900, 1 3) with his censure 
on his comrades in arms against the Tubingen school for 
their error in having defended indeed the genuineness of 
the epistles * rejected ’ by Baur, but not that of the 
‘principal epistles,’ ‘although Baur and his disciples 
had never so much as even attempted any proof for the 
])Ositive part of their results. ' Forthwith he addressed 
liimself to the long postponed task. He gave some half- 
dozen general observations (pp. 112-116) not differing in 
substance from those which had already been made ; re- 
ferred to the various particular investigations to be made 
in a later part of the work, including the detailed treat- 
ment of the Epistle to the Romans (pp. 25 1-3 10)* where 
3 1 full pages are devoted to the subject of the integrity 
and not a single word to the question of genuineness. 

Baljon {Gesch., 1901) perceived that something more 
than this was necessary to put the newer criticism to 
silence, if it was wrong. But what he wrote with this 
end in view was neither (as might have been expected) 
a confutation of the objections urged, nor yet an argu- 
ment for the genuineness at least as solid and good as 
(in intention at all events) that made on behalf of Philip- 
pians, but simply a couple of pages (pp. 97-100) 
devoted to the history of the newer criticism and a few 
observations upon the objections urged by van Manen. 
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So far as appears, no one has as yet addressed him- 
self to the task of an orderly scientific discussion of the 
arguments on the other side, or to an effective setting 
forth of the arguments on behalf of the genuineness. 

Good commentaries— though all, it maybe remarked, written 
from the point of view of an undisputed and therefore 
indisputable genuineness — are those of 1*. 
26 . Literature. Weiss (6) (= Meyer- WeissOt), 1899, R. A. 

Lipsius (//C(‘“l, 1892), W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam _(/«/*. Crit, Comm. 1895). They all take account 
of their important predecessors (see Weiss 39-43, Lipsius | 
vii-viii, Sanday xcviii-cix), amongst whom are Origen {ab. 254), 
Chrysostom {pb. 407), Melanchthon (1560), Calvin (1564), Grotius 
(1645), Tholuck(i877), Riickert (i83q)( 2), j. G. Reiche (1833-34), 

C. F. A. I'Titzsche (1836-43), van Hengel (1854-59), Wette 
(i 847)<'*’ ; as also of the works of H. Alford {pb. 1871), R. Jowett 
(1855, i859)(2t, C. A. Vaughan (i 874)(-*', W. Kelly (1873), F. 
Godet (1879, ET 1881), G. Volkmar (1875). Cp H. J. Holtzmann, 
Einl.(^^ (1892), 230-246 ; S. Davidson, (1894), ^ io5'*52, 

Th. Zahn, (1900), l25*-3io> J* S. Haljon, Gesch. van 

de boeken des NTs{\cp\)y 80-101, F. Spitta, Unt. fib. den Br. des 
P. an die Romer (1901) ; A. D. Loman, ‘ Quajst. PauHnie,' Th. T 
(1882); R. Steck, Gal. (1888). 154-161, 359-363, 374-382, W. C. 
van Manen, Paulns II. : De brief aan de Rom. (1891). ! 

W. C. V. M. 
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Not founded by Peter and Paul 

(§ ^f\ 

Not by Peter alone (§ 3). 

Not by Paul (§§ 4-7). 

Origin among Jews in Rome 

(§ sy:). 


Age (g§ 10-12). 

Character (g§ 13*16). 
Constitution and government 
(§ I?/-)- 

Influence and importance 

(§ 197^)* 


Bibliography (§ 21). 

The earliest period of the Christian community in 
Rome is wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. Tradition 
p . PI fittributes its founding to the joint 

* 4 labours of the apostles Peter and Paul, 

traaiuon. tradition, however, is unworthy 

of our confidence. It is comparatively recent. The 
oldest traces of its existence do not go back farther 
than to the close of the second century. 

According to a notice in Eusebius {HEii. 25 b), ‘Dionysius 
of Corinth,’ about the year 170 A.D., or somewhat later (see 
Old Christian Litkrature, § 31), wrote to the Romans a.s 
follows : ‘ So also by this so weighty admonition [of yours]~the 
allusion is to the epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians 
(= I Clem.)— ye have brought together [anew] that planting 
[aforetime] made by Peter and Paul, of the [churches of the] 
Romans and of the Corinthians. For, indeed, these two both 
planted us in our Corinth and likewise taught us; in like 
manner also after having taught together in li.aly they suffered 
martjTdom about the same time ’ [not necessarily, of course, at 
the same hour, or on the same day, the same month, or even the 
same year] (ravra <al v/xei? Bia. ttj? Too-avrrjs t'ov 9 ecrCa<; tt}v airo 
IlcTpoy Kai llavAov <j)VTeiao yevrjOela-au 'Vtofiaiiov re Ka\ KoptR- 
Oiojv <rvv€K€paaaT€. Kal yap afxcfiU) ko-'l el? rn*' ^jnerepar Kdpiv^OR 
<f>VT€va-aoT€^ rip.a<; dp.oia>? iSCBa^av. o/noio)? 5 e koI el? rqv ’IraXtaR 
6/id<rc 6i6a^aRTe? cpLapTvprfcrao Kara tor avroR Kaipov). Here the 
‘planting’ or founding of the churches, alike of Rome and of 
Corinth, is clearly recognised to have been the work of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. It is of no avail to say with Sanday 
and Headlam (Comm. p. xxrx) that the ‘planting’ referred to 
(<f)VT€V€io ; cp I Cor. 3 6 jf. 9 7) is not to be taken ‘ in the sense of 
first foundation.’ We are not responsible for w'hat ‘ Dionysius ’ 
says; hut we are under obligation to understand it in the sense 
in which he meant it. 

The same remark holds good with reference to Irenaeus when 
he speaks of the church at Rome as having been ‘founded and 
constituted by the two very glorious apostles Peter and Paul ’ 
(‘a gloriosissimis duobus aposloli-s Petro et Paulo Romte 
fundata et constituta,’ iii. 3 i). These two, subsequently spoken 
of as ‘the blessed apostles,’ the same authority (about 180 a.d.) 
goes on to state, after having founded and built up the church, 

. handed over the government to Linus (06p.eXiw(raRTe? ovr xal 
oixo 8 op,i 5 <raRT€? ol /xaicdpioi dirdtTToAoi t»)R €KK\r)(rLao Airoj ttjr 
T»}? CTrto-KOTn]? AeiTOvpyiaR CRexeipi<raR, iii. 82 ; Eus. HEv. 0 i). 
In Eus. IIEv.Hz he tells us that Matthew wrote a gospel for 
the Hebrews in their own tongue ‘whilst Peter and Paul were 
preaching the Gospel at Rome and founding the church ’ (toi5 
ITeTpou KoX Tov ITauAou cr ’Pco/arj evayyeAi^o|u.eRa)R Kal Oep-e- 

AtOURTWR TTJR €KKKr)<riav). 

These clear testimonies, however, to the founding of 
the church of Rome by Peter and Paul — however un- 
2 Not hesitatinglytheymayhave been accepted 
A 1 ,, and built upon in later times — are one 

^ and all quite unw'orthy of credence. 

Not only are they relatively recent and obviously framed 
in accordance with a settled policy of glorifying the 


unity of the church as having been manifest even in its 
oldest communities ; what is more to the point, they 
are at variance with older representations, whether we 
receive these with absolute confidence or not, of the 
course of events connected with the founding of a 
Christian community in Rome. 

‘ Ignatius,’ in his epistle to the Romans (4 3), written about the 
middle of the second century (see Old-Christian Literature, 
§§ 28 f), indeed mentions ‘ Peter and Paul ’ as known and 
influential teachers of the church he is addressing, but says 
nothing as to their having founded it. The church of Rome 
itself speaks by the mouth of ‘ Clement ’ in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, dating from about the year 140 a.d. (see Old- 
Christian Literature, §§ 23-26), of Peter and Paul as known 
witnesses to the truth (i Clem. 63-7), but not as founders of the 
church. Acts is not aware of any labours of Peter and Paul 
carried out in common at Rome. From ‘2817-28 it might seem 
to be a possible inference that Paul was the first to speak about 
Christianity to the leading Jews there ; but of Peter there is no 
word in this connection. Just as little is Peter mentioned in 
the canonical epistle to the Romans, even in conjunction with 
‘ Paul ’ when this apostle is speaking of his desire to become 
acquainted with the Christians of the metropolis, whose faith is 
everywhere spoken of, and whom he hopes ere long to be able 
to meet (I 3-15 1622-2428^1 1 ( 5 19). Indeed, the arrangements 
between Paul on the one hand, and James, Cephas, and John 
on the other, according to Gal. 29, ‘we to the Gentiles and they 
to the circumcision ’ (17/utet? el? to. cOi'T], avrol 8e el? ttjr 
TrepiTOjuijR), do not lead us to expect to find in epistles of Paul 
any word of co-operation between Peter and Paul in the found- 
ing of individual churches. What is related as to this at a 
later date with regard to Rome cannot hold good in presence of 
the assurance given us by the Epistle to the Romans, whether 
by Paul himself or by an anonymous author using his name, 
that at Rome there was a considerable Christian community 
before Paul could possibly have been able to speak a single 
word there. 


Matters do not stand much better with the belief — 
held absolutely for many centuries, called in question 
_ _ . p , at the Reformation, and again at 

+ also peter- ^ maintained by many 

ra 1 ion. Protestants also — according to which 
the church of Rome was founded by Peter alone. This 
tradition also deserves no credence, whether in the 
form which represents Peter as having been bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years after the founding of the 
church, or in the simpler form which merely conjectures 
that the apostle may have contributed something to the 
formation and extension of the church, or at least in 
later years may have visited it for a shorter or longer 
period. The founding of the church by Peter is ex- 
cluded by the silence of Ignatius and Clement on the 
subject, and still more by the evidence of Acts, Gala- 
tians, and Romans. Not only do they say nothing 
positive to this effect ; they make it perfectly clear that 
from the point of view of their respective authors such 
a thing is not to be thought of. Acts closes its account 
of Peter in 12 17 with the words, ‘and he departed, and 
went to another place’ (xat eiropevdT] cis crepop 

TOTcov), and in the rest of the book Peter’s name is 
only once again mentioned, and in a different con- 
nection (15 6-20), where he is represented as again in 
Jerusalem. In view of this passage 12 17 cannot be 
understood as referring to a journey to Rome for any 
lengthened period, not to speak of a period of five and 
twenty years. Neither, however, can we understand a 
visit to Rome of shorter duration, such as Harnack [ACL 
2 1 [1897], 240-244, 704-710) still, with many, regards 
as probable, not even with the aid of the assumption 
that the contents of Acts 1 5 were taken from another 
source than that from which ‘ Luke ' derived his other 
Statements regarding Peter in Acts 1 - 12 . ^'he words 
quoted do not ' of course ’ say that vve are to think of a 
mere visit whether to Rome or to any other place. 
They are quite clearly intended merely to indicate that 
the author does not propose to follow the fortunes of 
Peter further ; ‘ and going his way, he journeyed to 
another place.’ To unilerstand Rome as intended 
here becomes possible only after one has learned other- 
where, rightly or wrongl)^ to speak of a sojourn of the 
apostle in the metropolis. Acts says nothing of this, 
and plainly presupposes rather the exact opposite, since 
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chap. IT) alluded to Peter as again in Jerusalem, and 
28 17-28, speaking of Paul's meeting with Jews at Rome, 
leaves no room for the supposition that Peter had 
preceded him there as a preacher of Christianity. 
Galatians knows no residence of Peter other than 
Antioch (2ii-2i) — apart from Jerusalem where, accord- 
ing to 1 18 2 i-io, he seems to have his home, an agree- 
ment that he is to address himself to ‘ the circumcision ' 
being expressly mentioned. Romans knows of Chris- 
tians in Rome; refers to their conversion from Judaism 
and heathendom, their fidelity to the Pauline type of 
doctrine once received (<>17), and the spiritual bond 
suiisisting between them, or many of them, and Paul; 
but has not a word to say about any connection, whether 
of long or short duration, between them and the apostle 
Peter, and does not even so much as mention his name. 
The writer, whoever he may have been, it has been 
rightly remarked, has no acquaintance with any tradition 
which represented Peter as having been the founder of 
the Roman Church. His declaration made in 15 20/! 
that he, ‘ Paul,’ would not bi.ild upon another man’s 
foundation, however inconsistent with the desire ex- 
pressed in 1 8-15 and 1022-24 29, wholly excludes it. 
Especially so as soon as by the word ‘ another ' we under- 
stand, as is usually the case, an apostle — in this instance 
F^eter. 

It is, in fact, improbable that Peter ever set foot in 
Rome. The later traditions regarding this, including 
those handed down by Eusebius, have no claim to our 
acceptance, as has often been convincingly shown by 
many scholars (and recently by C. Clemen, Preiiss. 
Jahrb., 1901, pp. 404-417, and C. Erbes, '/Jschr. f, Kir- 
chetigesch., 1901, pp. 1-47, 161-231). They possess no 
higher value than those relating to ^'homas’s preaching 
to the Parthians, Andrew's to the Scythians, John’s in 
Asia Minor. When Eusebius, immediately afterwards 
(iii. 2, cp ii. 205), gives expression to the conjecture 
that Peter preached to the Jews of the dispersion in 
I^ontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia, before 
his crucifixion (head downwards) at Rome, he attributes 
to him, obviously with his eye on i Pet. 1 i, a career 
which he himself could not possibly reconcile with the 
details that he gives elsewhere. According to iii. 3<)2, 
Peter was for some lime bishop of Antioch before Igna- 
tius ; according to ii. 25 8 he was, along with Paul, 
founder of the churches of Corinth and Rome; accord- 
ing to ii. 146, the powerful opponent of Simon Magus 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius (41-54 A.D.) ; accord- 
ing to vi. 25 8, the rock upon which the church of Christ 
is built, and the author of two epistles. 

A reference to i Pet. 1 i, though often made in con- 
junction w ith 5 13, is of no avail to support the view that 
Peter at some time or other liad indeed made a stay, 
longer or shorter, in Rome. There need, indeed, be no 
hesitation, not even in presence of the objections of 
Erbes , 1 to see in ‘she that is in Babylon, elect together 
with [you]’ {r}iv Ba^vXCovi avveKXeKTr}, i Pet. 5 13) an allu- 
sion to the church in Rome. Tn i Pet., however, it is 
not I^eter himself who is speaking, but an unknown 
author writing in the first half of the second century, 
T30-T40 A.D. (Old-Ciiristian Ijtkrature. § 20; 
Peter, Episti.es of. §§ 5/:; Christian, § 8). He 
is the exponent of a tradition, not met with elsewhere, 
regarding I^eter as apostle in a portion of the countries 
of Asia Minor where Paul also had laboured, and at the 
same time of the other widely spread tradition that Peter 
had his home in Rome. Acts, Galatians, and Romans, 
so far as we can see, are not yet acquainted with this 
latest tradition. Even i Clem., written professedly by 
the church of Rome, and probably, in point of fact, 
originating there, says nothing of a sojourn of Peter in 
Rome. The writer assuredly would not have passed it 
over in silence when speaking of Peter’s glorious past in 

1 op cit., below, 16-20. Erbes once more seeks to plead for a 
sojourn of Peter among the Jews in Babylon, unless perhaps 
we are to understand Jerusalem. 
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chap. 5, or treating of the life-work of the ‘ apostles ' in 
chaps. 42 and 44, if he had known anything of it. 
liermas and Justin, both of them witnesses belonging to 
the Roman circle, are similarly silent as to aught that 
l^eter may be supposed to have done, said, or endured 
there. 

There are, then, as regards Peter’s going to Rome, 
and as regards his journeyings as a whole, traditions 
which, in part, are mutually exclusive and in no case 
admit of being combined together into one consistent 
whole. The older ones do not imply the supposed fact 
of the church of Rome having been founded by Peter; 
they have no knowledge of it, or even bear witness 
against it by making statements which cannot be har- 
monised with it. Acts, Galatians, Romans, i Clem., 
undoubtedly come chiefly into consideration here. On 
the same side there fall to be grouped other NT testi- 
monies to the martyrdom of l^eter, and, more precisely, 
his crucifixion, drawn from very old, if not the oldest, 
traditions relating to the careers of the apostles, though 
without mention of the place where this violent death 
occurred. See Jn. 21 18-22 (cp I336) Mt. IO5/ 16-18 
22-33 “'^34 39 24914 Mk. 139-13 Lk. 2447 Acts 18. 
Within the circle of these ancient witnesses we can safely 
say — apart, if you w'ill, from i Pet. 1 1 5 13 — of all those 
in the NT, to which also may be added that of the apos- 
tolic fathers, that not a single word or even the remotest 
hint is found in them as to a sojourn, whether of long or 
of short duration, of Peter in Rome, whilst, in fact, more 
than one of them, by implicit or explicit declaration, are 
irreconcilably at variance with any such supposition. 
Rather does everything plead for the view that Peter 
never visited Rome, but w'orked continuously in Pales- 
tine — occasionally, perhaps, outside its limits, but never 
very far off — and that there, it may well have been in 
Jerusalem, somewhere about 64 A.D. under Sabinus,! 
or, at all events, some years before the destruction of the 
temple and city in 70 A.D., he died a martyr’s death. 
[See, further, SiMON Peter.] 

What remains of the late tradition as to the founding 
of the church of Rome by Peter and Paul conjointly 
does not need any careful scrutiny after 
name of Peter has been eliminated, 
tradmon. m jj., event, shut up to 

’ the alternative: if not by Peter and 
F^aul together, then probably by Paul alone. This is 
nowhere said in any tradition so far as knowm to us. 
Tradition seems rather to have followed this course: 
since it is impossible that Paul can have founded the 
church along with Peter, his name must not be thought 
of in connection with the founding at all. Acts and 
Pauline Epistles, w’ritings frequently read in a large cir- 
cle, indicated this. 

Acts knows of no Christian church at Rome at a date 
prior to a possible foundation by Paul after he had 
proclaimed the glad tidings to the Jews assembled at 
his lodging (28 17-31). In 28 15, indeed, we read of 
the * brethren ’ w ho came from Rome to Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns to meet Paul, and it is no 
doubt usual to regard these as having been Chris- 
tians. but on no adequate grounds. They are, to judge 
from vv, 17.28, Jews, just as Roman Jews {v. 21) call 
their kinsmen in Judaea ‘the brethren.’ They are 
amazed at Paul’s plans, and declare as distinctly as 
possible in v. 22 that up to that hour they had heard 
nothing of ‘this sect’ — i.e., of the Christians — beyond 
the mere name. All this is in perfect agreement with 
the current representation in Acts, according to which 
Paul in his journeyings invariably first addressed 
himself to the Jew’s and thereafter to the Gentiles 
with a view to proceeding to the setting up of a 
Christian community, whether composed entirely of 
converted Gentiles, or partly also of former Jews (cp 
13 46 and 13-28 passim). The view that by the 
‘brethren’ of Rome, alluded to in 28 15, as also by 

^ So Erbes, 212, conjectures, relying upon Jos. Ant. xx. 9 5. 
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those of Puteoli in v. 14, we are to understand Chris- 
tians, rests solely upon the representation in Romans, 
according to which Christians are found in Rome long 
before Paul has ever visited that city. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the 
opposite representation in Acts has no historical authori- 
tativeness, being inextricably bound up with the tendency 
of that book which has been already referred to. 
Moreover, in Acts 28 30/. the founding of a Christian 
church at Rome by Paul is rather tacitly assumed than 
asserted in so many words. It is possible that in the 
' Acts of Paul ’ (which were worked over by the writer 
of our canonical Acts, and also made use of in the 
composition of the Pauline Epistles, and which them- 
selves in turn had their origin in a redaction and 
expansion of the recognised We-source) the original 
journey record (Paul, § 37 ; Old-Christian Litera- 
ture, § 9) may have given a somewhat different 
account of the conditions which Paul found at Rome 
and elsewhere in Italy. It may be that, according to 
that representation, there were already in more than 
one place at Rome Christians, ' brethren ’ in another 
and higher sense than that of mere kinship, and that 
their figurative designation is adopted by Acts so that 
the ' brethren ’ in Puteoli and Rome, according to Acts 
2814/! to be understood as Jews who were friendly 
disposed towards Paul, were at the same time the 
original Christians of these places. 

However that may be, Acts nowhere contains any 
express statement as to the founding of a Christian 
church at Rome by Paul ; and as little 
does the epistle to the Romans. What 
Romans implies is, clearly, rather this — that the church 
had already been long in existence when Paul was 
cherishing the hope that he might have an opportunity 
of personally visiting it. This view is wont to be 
accepted on all hands as just : by the majority, because 
they hold it to come from the apostle Paul ; by others, 
the friends of advanced criticism, because, however 
fully convinced of the pseudepigraphical character of 
the epistle (see Romans), they have no reason for 
doubting it. These have this advantage over the others 
that they are not, like them, sorely per- 


6. In Romans. 


6. Romans 
versus 


Acts. 


plexed by Acts which betrays no acquaint- 
ance with the epistle held to have been 
addressed to the church of Rome by Paul 
at least two years before he himself undertook the journey 
thither only to become aware on his arrival in the 
metropolis that no one there had ever heard anything about 
him or even about Christianity at all otherwise than by 
report merely. They set down the divergent representa- 
tions in ‘ Luke ’ and ‘ Paul ’ simply to the account of the 
separate writers, and as regards a supposed founding of 
the church at Rome, can only say that according to 
' Luke ’ it was perhaps the work of Paul, but according to 
*Paul,’ certainly not. According to ‘Luke,' perhaps 
it was, since we must interpret in accordance with the 
general tendency of his ‘ historical ’ work ; according to 
' Paul,' because everyone thought so in those days 
nor yet had any one any knowledge of a founding 
of the church in Rome by Peter and Paul, or by 
7 Other alone. In other Pauline epistles also 

’ . .. there is no trace of acquaintance with 
P ' any tradition which sought to represent 
that founding as having been brought about by Paul. 
In Romans there is no hint, of the kind we meet with in 
iCor.4i4 2 Cor. 613 12i4 Gal. 4 19, that ‘Paul' can 
regard those whom he addresses as his ’ children. ’ There 
is no suggestion of such a relation of Paul to Rome even 
in Philippians, Philemon, or i Clem. 55-7, where there 
was such ample opportunhy to call to mind the founding 
of the Roman Church by Paul had the writer been 
minded to refer to it. The Pauline literature says 
nothing at all about it, nor yet do the kindred writings, 
I Peter, 1 Clement, Hermas, Ignatius. Rather must 
we say that in all of them the undisputed and indisput- 
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able presupposition is that Rome was won for the gospel 
without the intervention of Paul, either by his epistles 
or by his later personal intercourse. 

Whom then are we to name as founder of the Roman 
church? ‘Not any of the apostles,' as long ago 
8 Founders -^^^^^^‘^ster in the so-called commentary 
unknown” Ambrosius in the fourth century rightly 
T answers (cp Sunday and Headlam, pp. 

XXV, ci). We could almost venture to 
guess : one or more of those who probably at a quite 
early date, spread the glad tidings of salvation from 
Jerusalem westward. There was abundant oppor- 
tunity in the constant intercourse between Rome and 
the east, even before the middle of the first century, for 
travellers from Palestine to return, or come for the first 
time, to the banks of the Tiber and there to discourse, 
as they had done in the various other ports and cities 
they touched on their route, of the ' things concerning 
Jesus’ (to, Trept roO 'Irjcrov ; Acts 1 82«5 2S2331), * the king- 
dom of God’ ('17 ^aciXeia tov 6 €ov ; Acts 1422 198 20 25 
282331), ‘the preaching of the gospel’ [rb evay- 
y^Xt^eadai Acts 1832 I47 1521 I535 I610). It is not 
necessary to have recourse to the hardly historical 
account of the first appearance of the apostles at 
Jerusalem in Acts 2 , where, as we read in rv. 10/., 
Romans, Jews as well as proselytes, were sojourning 
(ot ^TribriixovvTis 'Pw/zaiot, ’Ioi'?a?ot re Kai TTpocT'^Xerot). 
Such Jew^s living in Rome, as well as Gentiles who had 
attached themselves to them and professed their 
religion, may well have visited Jerusalem on other 
occasions and become messengers, possibly very 
capable ones, of what they had seen and heard there 
9 Jewish their brethren in the metropolis. We 

Li X shall best picture to ourselves the subse- 

settlements , ^ , 

. quent course of events if w e suppose that 

at Rome. \ , • r , , * , , 

the preaching of the gospel and the 

establishment of the new' religion made its w’ay amongst 
‘ Jews and proselytes ’ in Rome. X\'hoever wishes to 
picture to himself the nature of the field in which, now 
here, now there, the good seed was scattered by un-* 
known sowers, must try to form some conception of the 
Jewish settlements in Rome as they then were. Wry 
many they were, ordinarily confined within certain 
precisely defined limits, but within these moving with 
social freedom bound only in so far as they themselves 
chose to be so by the customs and practices received 
from their fathers, the law and what it was held to 
enjoin on the faithful children of Abraham by descent, 
or on the proselytes who had joined them. Alternately 
receiving the favours of the great and bowed down 
under the heavy burden laid upon them by authorities 
of a less friendly deposition ; constantly exposed to 
risks of persecution, scorn, and derision, and seldom 
allowed to pass altogether without notice ; engaged in 
the pursuit of trade and dependent on this for their daily 
bread, now envied for their wealth and now plunged 
into the depths of poverty or reduced to the ranks of 
professional beggars. Such, just before and during the 
opening decades of the first century, was the manner of 
life of the Jew's in Rome : a great brotherhood, we may 
call it, broken up into a number of smaller communities ; 
a band of aliens who know how to maintain their old 
manners and customs, their nationality, and their religion, 
in spite of many divergencies and divisions among them- 
selves, in the midst of the surrounding Gentiles amongst 
whom their progenitors had settled. At first they had 
come to pay a visit there because commerce and political 
reasons had brought them to the world-city ; so it had 
been already in the days of the Maccabees. Others again 
had been brought to Rome from their native country as 
slaves, but on closer acquaintance were hardly found 
suitable and often received their freedom or even were 
invested w'ith the privileges of Roman citizens. So, in 
particular, shortly after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey in 63 B. c. By Cassar and others they were 
shown great favour. Under Tiberius they were ex- 
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pelled from Rome in the year 19 A. D. and partly [ 
employed in the war against the pirates of iSardinia. | 
Under Claudius about 49 .\.D. they were again | 
banished. Under Nero it would seem they enjoyed no < 
small power and influence. (For details sec Schiircr, I 
1898, 328-36 and specially the literature referred , 
to there on p. 28, n. 70 ; cp 20 727-730 [1886]). 

On this Jewish soil the earliest Roman Christianity, 
we may safely affirm, had already come into being 
before the middle of the first century. The 
oldest distinct trace of its beginnings is 
found in Suetonius {C/auc/. 25), where he says of the 
emperor Claudius that he e.xpellcd the Jews from Rome 
on account of their persistent turbulence under the 
instigation of Chrestus (‘Judreos iinpulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma e.xpiilit ’ ; cp Curi.stian’, ; 
§ 6 iii. ). The banishment of the Jews (.\cts 18 2 and I 
Dio Cassius 60 6), although probably in the event not 
judged expedient or perhaps even possible, and in any 
case not carried out on any large scale, had its occasion 
in troubles and disturbances which had arisen among 
the Jews ‘ iinpulsore Chresto’ — at the instance or i 
with the help of C'hrcstus. This Chrestus was, to judge 
by the manner of speech of those days, no other than 
(Jesus) Christ ; his person and work, the views and 
e.xpectations connected with him, and his cause were 
what led Claudius to seek to remove the Jews who had 
thus become troublesome. Now, though the exact 
year in which this resolution was come to by the 
emperor is uncertain, if we remember that at the 
beginning of his reign (41-54 A.i). ) he was, according 
to Joscplms {Ant. xix. 52-3), favourably inclined to the 
Jews, we are led to think of a somewhat later date— let us 
say with Schiirer (32/) and others, the year 49 a. D. 

In that case the movement we are supposing, and its 
procuring cause, the first systematic preaching of 
Christianity in Rome, can have l>egun some months 
or years previously. We must leave open the question 
as to whether at a still earlier date some converts, 
in the course of pilgrimages to Jerusalem or through 
the agency of third parties in their adopted country, 
may not have been won for the new confession and 
the expectations connected with it. Rome had already j 
for a long time been a favourite and much frequented ! 
harbour for new ideas in the sphere of religion. j 

With the date tlms arrived at for the founding of the 
Christian church in Rome it agrees tolerably well that a ' 
1 1 Thpnrv nf years later, in Acts 28 17-28, 

a7+c ^peak as if the new sect 

ACLS ana itom. only by name in the world 

capital when Paul first proclaimed the tidings of 
salvation to the Jews there, and that another writer — 
the author of Romans — did not hesitate to assume 
throughout his work that at that very time there had 
already been for a long time in Rome believers belong- 
ing to various schools of Christian thought and practice. ' 
\\Ten these books were written the da)'s of the first 
founding of a church in Rome were already so far ' 
removed that in different circles divergent representa- i 
tions were given regarding it, though there was some I 
danger of misrepresentation. ‘ Luke ’ is wrong ’ 
because he does not take account of the existence of 
any Christian church at Rome before the apostle r\aul 
had made his voice heard there. The Pauline writer, 
on the other hand, represents the apostle of the 
(jentiles as knowing that before his arrival among 
them the faith of the Roman Christians was already 
‘proclaimed throughout the whole world’ (Rom. 
18 ), and in 617 it is the Pauline form of doctrine 
whereunto they have been delivered. F^oth the one 
view and the other may well be questioned as strict ' 
history. Both writers make it manifest that they no j 
longer know the true position of matters so far as j 
details are concerned. At the same time they confirm, : 
each in his own way, the correctness of the date we have i 
arrived at ; at the beginning of the second century, the ^ 
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founding of the church at Rome belonged to a con- 
siderably remote past and at that distance of time could, 
speaking broadly, be connected with a delineation of the 
period when Paul was setting out for, or had arrived at, 
the metropolis of the empire. 

I'he nearer determination of the date is to be sought 
in such data as ( i ) the tradition regarding Paul’s plans 
12 Further reference to a journey to Spain, by 

‘ data ^ Rome, where a Christian church 

no longer needed to be founded (Rom. 
1528 cp I Clem. 05-7) ; (2) the tradition of Paul’s 
death at Rome, whether, as the ordinary reckoning 
has it, in 64, as Erbes thinks, on 23rd Feb. 63, or 
as yet others judge, at some date that cannot be 
more exactly determined, shortly before or in con- 
nection with the persecution of the Christians in the 
summer of 64 ; (3) all that relates to the fact of the 
persecution of the Christians at Rome by Nero ; (4) 
the appearance of the * Church of Rome ’ as the writer 
of Clement’s first epistle to the Corinthians ; (5) the 
activity of Marcion and Valentinus among the Christians 
at Rome ; (6) all that tradition tells us of the establish- 
ment of a Ijishop’s see at Rome by the apostles 
Peter and Paul ; — a very large series of testimonies 
continuously assuring us, each in its own way, that the 
founding of a Christian church at Rome goes back to 
the middle of the first century of our era. 

The character of this church was, to begin with, no 
other than was to be expected from its origin within the 

13. Character ‘ (§ 4 ). 

of church Ambrosiaster in speaking of Jews alone 
as fathers of the Christian community 
at Rome has here again truly said that those who 
believed confessed Christ and held fast by the law ( ‘ ex 
quibus [JudmisJ hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt Romanis 
ut Christum profitentes legem servarent’). In this 
there is no ‘ e.xaggeration ' as Sunday and Headlam 
(p. 25, n. 3) have thought. They indeed could hardly 
have thought otherwise as long as they were dominated 
by belief in the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Whoever deems himself bound to maintain that belief 
must inevitably assume that already, before Romans 
was written by Paul — on the ordinary reckoning, that is 
to say, before 59 A.D. — there were to be met with in 
Rome two divergent types of Christian faith and profes- 
sion, the Jewish-Christian and the Pauline. Such an 
one cannot avoid facing the question : What was the 
church of Rome at that time? Jewish-Christian? 
Pauline? Mixed? Yet all the while he is well aware — 
or the discovery is ever anew forced upon him — that no 
satisfactory answer to the question can be given. Some 
texts speak very clearly for the view that the church in 
question consisted of former gentiles, whilst others say 
the exact opposite — that it was composed of former 
Jews (see Romans, § 8 ; van Mancn, Pai ^ tr / s ,2 23 - 2 $ 
166-7). Yet we cannot hold with Sunday- Headlam 
(p. xxvi) and others the theory that it was a ' mixed ’ 
church. To such a theory can be applied to the 
full what these scholars remark in another connec- 
tion : ‘ there is no hint of such a state of things,’ which 
moreover would compel us, contrary to the manifest 
intention of the writer, to think of ' two distinct churches 
in Rome, one Jewish-Christian, the other Gentile- 
Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only to the latter. ’ 
Any one who, on the other hand, has been able to free 
himself from the axiom of the genuineness and has 
satisfied himself of the pseudepigraphical character of 
this writing of a later time (see Ro.mans) no longer feels 
his hands tied by the various impossible attempts that 
have been made to answer the questions proposed. He 
is 110 longer perplexed by that other troublesome 
question : How are we to explain the fact that nowhere 
in history has there remained any trace of the existence 
of an important Pauline community in Rome, after the 
apostle’s epistle had been sent thither ? He takes no 
notice of all ideas of this sort, the pictures suggested 
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in the epistle of the outward appearance and inward 
semblance of the Christian church in Rome in the days 
before Paul could possibly have preached there — as 
being not renderings of historical actuality but pictures 
of a past that never had been real, attempts to repre- 
sent the old-Christian period after many decades had 
passed. Such a student holds fast by the seemingly 
insignificant phrase, which yet tells us so much, of the 
instigating ‘ Chrestus ’ by whom the Jews in Rome, 
according to Suetonius, in the days of Claudius {od. 
49 A. D. ) were troubled ; and holds by the pretty generally 
accepted conception as to a Christian Church at Rome 
w'hich had arisen out of the faith and life, the active 
exertions, of ‘Jews and proselytes ’ who had been con- 
verted to Christ ; by w'hat Ambrosiaster has said, with 
equal sobriety and justice — that Jews living in Rome in 
the days of the apostles had taught their brethren to 
confess Christ and to hold fast by the law'. 

In other words, the church in Rome was originally 
Jewish -Christian, and probably long remained so. 

14 Jewish more liberal ideas crept in. 


Christian. 


thanks perhaps to the influence of more 


advanced preachers from abroad who had 
w'holly or partially outgrown their Judaism, but thanks 
still more to the ease with which in every sphere of 
thought new ideas made way in Rome. Whether Paul 
may have had any active share in this work we are not 
now in a position to say. Acts leaves us in doubt. 
Romans testifies to good intentions but not to any work 
actually done. The ‘ epistle,’ in spiteof theseemingabund- 
ance of the light it sheds on the events of the years im- 
mediately preceding 59 A. D. in Rome, really drawls over 
them all an almost impenetrable veil. It gives surpris- 
ing glimpses into the history of the development of the 
church in the direction of greater freedom, the emanci- 
pation of Christianity from the dominion of the law, but 
all from a remote distance in space, probably from the 
East — Antioch or somewhere else in Syria, it may be, or 
perchance Asia Minor— at all events, a long way off 
and in a distinctly later time. In reality, in the 

15 Strug'ffle trustw'orthy tradition there is no 

nf PmiliTiifm ^^e contrary, 

^auiinism. unmistakable proof that Paulinism at 

Rome though (i. ) it struggled for a time for the victory 
in the days of Marcion {od. 140 .l.D. ). (ii.) never really 
took permanent root there, and never was other than an 
exotic. 

i. That Paulinism flourished in some degree at Rome 
is very certain, as we may safely infer : {a) from the 
way in which it is throughout presupposed in Romans 
(written probably about 120 A.D. ; see Romans, § 23) 
that, before his first visit to the capital, Paul already had 
there a large circle of friends and followers, of whom a 
whole series is mentioned by name in 16 3-15, and 
who already for a long time had been instructed 
in his distinctive type of doctrine (617); {/>) from 
the support as well as the opposition, which Marcion 
met with in Rome, in various capacities, and not least 
of all as advocate of his ' Apostle,' the Paul of the 
epistles ; {c) from the friendly relation between Peter 
and Paul presupposed in ‘ i Peter,' probably written at 
Rome, in evidence of w’hich relation we point not only 
to the Pauline form of the writing and to the mention, 
at the end, ofSilvanus and of Mark (cp 2 PeterSis/. ), but 
also and chiefly to the strongly Pauline character of the 
contents ; (d) from the liberal spirit of the gospel 
according to Mark, probably also written at Rome, 
along with which perhaps that according to Luke may 
also be named ; {e) from the honour w'ith w'hich 

‘ Clement ’ as spokesman of the church at Rome W'rites 
‘ to the Corinthians ’ concerning Paul (i Clem. 65-7 47 i), 
and more than once declares that he is influenced by 
the reading of his ‘ epistles ’ ; {/) from the mention of 
Paul along wdth Peter as a teacher of authority by 
‘ Ignatius’ in his epistle to the Romans (‘ I do not com- 
mand )'ou as Peter and Paul did,’ 43) ; (^) from the 
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W’ide currency of the later tradition of the founding of 
the Christian church at Rome by ‘ Peter and Paul.’ 

ii. Paulinism was, however, only partially successful, as 
is no less clearly evident : {a) from the W'ay in which 
in Romans Paul now admonishes the Jew's (chaps. 1 - 8 , 
passim, and especially 217-29) and now shows them 
the greatest deference (chaps. 9-11 passim, especially 
3 i/. 9 1-5 10 1) ; {b) from the opposition met with by 
Marcion in Rome which ended in his expulsion from 
the new religious community; (i:) from the position 
of the name of Paul in the younger tradition — already 
in ‘Clement’ and ‘Ignatius’ — after that of l*eter ; 
{d) from the spirit of works brought out at Rome 
and e.xtensively read there, the most outstanding of 
W’hich is the so-called first Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians. The spirit there breathed, notwith- 
standing the reverence expressed for ‘ Paul ’ and 
the deference occasionally paid to the principles 
inaugurated by him, is much more of a Jew’ish-Christian 
character than one that testifies to warm sympathy with 
the gospel of freedom ; rather one that is slowly gravi- 
tating toward the left than one that is averse to the right 
in principle ; a conciliatory and advancing spirit, if you 
will, yet rather in many respects show'ing lingering attach- 
ment to the old than still standing with both feet upon 
the basis of the law, firmly rooted in Judaism, filled 
with the rich contents of the Old Testament ; in a word, 
a spirit that in its inmost nature is becoming Catholic. 

The Christian Church of Rome, in its beginnings a 
shoot from the Jewish stock, in the course of years took 
up and assimilated elements that were 
brought to it from other quarters : from 
the East, and particularly from Syria and 
Asia Minor. Its power of adaptation was of great use 
to it in regard to those elements in the new faith which 
were originally strange in it and were at home rather in 
the more developed circles of Paulinism, but in adapting 
itself the original power of the Pauline spiritual move- 
ment was in many respects taken away. In the course 
of years — let us say, in round numbers, between 50 and 
150 A.D. — the character of the church at Rome, from 
being Jewish-Christian with occasional deviations towards 
the right and towards the left, had become, we shall not 
say Pauline or Gentile-Christian, but Catholic. At the 
later date — i.e., about the middle of the second centur}' 
— it had recently been the scene of the labours of 
Marcion, who was excommunicated afterw’ards, Marcion 
the eager and serious advocate of ‘ Paul ’ who had already 
probably some years before become known to it by means 
of the ‘epistles.’ It had at the same time come into 
touch with, among others, that highly gifted teacher, well 
nigh lost in broad and deep speculations, alternately 
held in reverence and covered with scorn, the gnostic 
Valentinus. It had learned to listen to preachers of 
repentance like Hermas who, eminently practical, 
sought to w'in it before all things else to the urgent 
duty of conversion. But, how’ever divergent may have 
been the paths by which it was so dissimilarly led by 
these and other leaders to clearer insight on many sides, 
and deeper experience of the fruits of faith as that 
translated itself into a genuine Christian life, the 
structure as carried out appeared always, in spite of 
the multifarious and manifold additions, to rest upon 
the old foundation — destined, as it would seem, never 
to become obsolete — that of the law and of Judaism, to 
which, as a new and indispensable element, confession 
of Jesus as the Christ, had been added. 

How this Christian community at Rome was originally 
governed and organised can probably be best con jectured, 
in the absence of all positive informa- 


17. Constitu- 
tion of Jewish 
community. 


tion, by calling to mind once more 
what w'e know of the spirit of that 
religious fellowship of the Jews out of 


which it arose. Like this last it had no political aims, 
and consequently as yet knew’ nothing of those who at 
a later time were to be called rulers and leaders, charged 
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with the care of the outward life of Christians as subjects 
of the state. 'I'he Jewish ‘ Church,’ although it can be 
so called in respect of the religious confession of its 
adherents, formed no unity placed under the leadership 
and government of a single council or of one head. It 
was made up rather of a great number of separate and 
independent congregations {crvvayuyaL), each having 
its own synagogue, its own council {yepovaLa), its own 
rulers {dpxovTe^), who also sometimes at least, were 
partly called 'elders’ {irpea^urepot), and, whether for 
life {did (SLov) or for a limited period, were chosen at 
the beginning of the Jewish civil year (in September). 
They were charged with the general leadership of the 
community, sometimes also with the task associated 
with the special office of chief of the synagogue 
[dpxtcrvvdyujyos). I'he language employed was Greek, 
as indeed the whole constitution with rulers (dpxopre^) 
and councils {yepovaiai), so far as form was con- 
cerned, seems to have been borrowed from the civil 
organisation usual in (^reek cities (see Schiirer, /)?> 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden m Rom, 1879, and 
3, pp. 44-51 [1898]). 

'I'he Christian Church also, we may safely take for 
granted, very soon after its members had been e.xcom- 
18 Of niunicated, or had voluntarily withdrawn 

p, . . from the Jewish synagogues in Rome, 

, had their own centres, with a government 
proper to themselves (modelled mainly, 
so far as form was concerned, on that which they had 
left at the call of religious principle and duty), their 
own places of meeting {avvaycjyai), their own rulers 
(dpxovres), who are often called elders {irpeaf^vrepoi). 
This was what happened elsewhere throughout the cities 
of the Dispersion. Why not also in Rome? Acts calls 
the rulers ‘elders’ {irpeirlSi'Tepoi) in 11 30 I423 2O17; 
whenever Jerusalem is spoken of, where the apostles 
are regarded as having lived and laboured, we read 
of ‘apostles and elders’ (1024623 16 4), just as the 
same writer elsewhere when referring to the rulers 
{dpxouTcs) of the Jews speaks of their ‘elders’ (217 
45823 612 23 14 24 1 2,015). For the rest, in Acts we 
find no allusion to any government of Christian com- 
munities, just as, in fact, of the community that arose 
after the arrival of Paul in Rome nothing more is said 
than that they met in Paul’s own house (2830/). In 
Romans there is no evidence as to the terms employed 
in this connection by the Christians at Rome, e.xcept 
in a single passage where allusion is made to ‘ him that 
ruleth ’ (6 TrpoiVrd/xcj'os : 128). 

I Clem. , the * epistle ’ of the ‘ church of God ' at 
Rome to that of Corinth, has more to say. The church 
(i) eKKXrjcria) comes before us as a unity embracing all 
believers within the boundaries of a definite locality ; 
so in the opening words and also in 443 476 (ep 2 Clem. 
2 I 141241). We are not precluded from thinking that, 
as in the case of the Jews, this unity was made up of 
various circles or congregations within the larger whole 
which comprehended the whole body of the faithful. 
The supposition finds support when we consider the 
manner in which the occurrence of divergent ideas and 
practices with regard to the choice of officials is spoken 
of. Some consider themselves free in their choice ; but 
others, including the writer, hold themselves bound to 
tradition and obliged to adhere to the ancient hohlers 
of spiritual offices as long as they have not disqualified 
themselves by misconduct (ep I3 83 216 42 44 592 ). 
True, this applies, so far as form is concerned, in the 
first instance and especially, only to the Corinthians 
who are being addressed, but yet also to the Romans 
who are speaking of themselves in the plural number 
(cp 7i ; see Old -Christian Literature, § 24). 
The most obvious explanation is to be found in the 
supposition that the divergent views and practices 
referred to were found in the different circles or congre- 
gations {iKKXTialai) within the bounds of the one church 
— Tj iKKX-rjjla — whether that of Rome or that of Corinth. 
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However that may be, ‘ the church ’ had its rulers or 
leaders {ijyovpL€Poi ; I 3 ) just as had the Jews (322), the 
Egyptians (51 5 ), and others (873 55 1 60 1 ). 'I'hey are 
usually called 'elders' {irp^a^drepoi \ 1383 216 445 
476 542 57 1 , cp 2 Clem. 1735 ), but in one instance, 
though in no different sense, ‘ overseers ’ (cTrtcr^fOTroi) 
and ‘deacons’ {diaKOvoi, 424/., cp 44i 5 O 3 ), charged 
with the sacred service {XeiTovpyia, 41 1 442 /. 6). They 
were ‘ministering’ {XeiTovpyovvres ; 463 ) just as in 
their manner were the Jews (322 40), Enoch ( 92 ), 
Aaron ( 484 ), the angels of God (845 /. ). In this service 
or ministry were included, or at least came under their 
superintendence, (i) the reading of scripture (17 
or al iepal ypaipaL ) — the OT as we now know it and 
whatever other writings were at that time reckoned as 
belonging to it ; also Christian writings such as Paul’s 
‘ Epistle to the Corinthians ' and other treatises, including 

1 and 2 Clem, (ep 2 Clem. 19i 15i 175 i Clem. 47 1 
682 7 1, Old-Christian Literature, §§ 2-4; Herm. 
Ids. ii. I3 4 I Eus. //£n.25S iii. 885) — (2) exhortation 
(cp I Clem, passim) and (3) prayer (i Clem. 593-61 

2 Clem. 22). All of these, as with the Jews, at least 
down to near the end of the second century, were 
performed in Greek. 

Of a monarchical government of the Church there is 
as yet no trace in i and 2 Clem. Neither is there any 
in the Shepherd of Hennas which, like the Epistles of 
Clement, knows only of elders {Ids. ii. 423 iii. 18) and 
overseers, along with ‘teachers’ and ‘deacons’ {Ids. 
iii. 5 1 SVw. ix. 27 2). The oldest traces of monarchical 
church government in Rome are met with in the seven 
epistles of ' Ignatius’ which were probably written there 
about the middle of the second century, and in the 
earliest lists of Roman bishops — little trustworthy 
though these are in their substance, and put together in 
the interests of the recognition of the episcopate, which 
was then coming into being, or had recently come to be 
important. They do not go farther back than to 
Anicctus, and were probably drawn up under his 
successor Soter, about 170 a.d. (see Harnack, ACL 
ii. 1 1897, pp. 70-231, esp. pp. 144-202. See, further, 
Minlstry). 

If the question be asked, finally, as to the influence 
and importance of the Christian church at Rome, it was 
> . small and certainly for the first few 

19. ance compared with that 

of the church at Jerusalem nor yet with 
that of other churches of Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
It was only gradually in the course of the second 
century that a change in this respect came about, under 
the influence of great historical events such as the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 a.d., the rebuilding of that city as 
/Elia Capitolina under Hadrian (see Jerusalem, 
§§33/), and the continual process by which the West 
manifested its preponderance over the East. In all this 
there made itself felt the favourable situation of the 
Christian Church at Rome in the centre of Grceeo- 
Roman civilisation ; the inborn inclination, and the 
corresponding aptitude, of what had been the Gentile 
element in the new church, to lead and soon to dominate 
believers who had their homes elsewhere, as well as 
unbelievers ; and last, certainly not least, whatever that 
church was able to contribute from its own resources 
towards its internal growth and its external prestige. 
In this connection we may particularly specify : the 
accession not merel)' of slaves and people of the lower 
orders but also of rich and often influential persons, 
sometimes even from the immediate entourage of the 
emperor ; the courage shown by martyrs there as else- 
where ; the zeal of outstanding personalities such as 
Valentinus and Marcion ; the activity of efficient men 
such as ‘ Clement ’ and ' Ignatius ’ in labouring for the 
establishment of the Catholic Church ; the labour 
expended on various sides to advance far and near the 
cause of knowledge, of Christian practice, of edification, 
of consolation. 
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20. Christian 
literature. 


Marcion laid the foundations of a recognition of a 
written norm of truth, of belief {Kavwv ttjs dXriOeias, 
TTjs Triarews), one gospel and ten 
Pauline Epistles (r6 Ei)a77eXioi/ Kal 
6 ’A7r6(rroXos [t 6 ’A7ro<rToXt/c6i']), which 
the church as it grew Catholic soon spread far and 
wide and accepted — along with the older tradition — 
as the touchstone of truth. Into this (ecclesiastical) 
canon Rome, according to the list discovered and 
published in modern times by Muratori, introduced a 
larger collection of Old-Christian writings differing but 
slightly in e.xtent from the NT as that was finally fixed 
by well-nigh the whole of Christendom. Marcion also 
wrote an orthodo.xly conceived ‘Epistle’ and ‘Antitheses’ 
or ‘Separation of Law and Gospel’ {Antitheses or 
Scparatio legis et evangclii) ; Valentinus was the author 
of ‘Epistles,' ‘Homilies,’ and ‘Psalms.’ Some un- 
known writer prepared the Gospel according to Mark ; 
‘Clement,’ two ‘epistles’ to the Corinthians, of which 
the first is a ‘ Treatise concerning Peace and Harmony' 
{ipTev^is Trepl elprfvri^ Kal bfxovoias), conceived, according 
to its own description of itself (682), in the interests of 
p>eace in the churches, and especially in the matter of 
the election of elders, and the second is an ‘ Exhortation 
concerning continence’ C^ufi^ouXla irepl iyKpareias, 
15i). Hernias wrote his Shepherd to stir up all to 
repentance ; ‘ Ignatius ’ composed his ‘ Epistles ' upon 
love for the promotion of martyrdom and on behalf of 
right views in doctrine and in life. He and others 
contributed largely to the upbuilding of their own as 
well as other churches, where their epistles were diligently 
read. Thus the Roman leaders exercised influence in 


ever-widening circles, and opened up the way, often 
quite unconsciously, for the spiritual predominance of 
their fello\\ -believers abroad. From the middle of the 
second century another element that had no small 
influence also was the effort after a one-man government 
of the church, first on the part of Rome alone, but 
afterwards also on that of others who afterwards 
associated themselves with it in this. Polycarp of 
Smyrna, seeking for comfort at the hands of Anicetus 
of Rome in the matter of orthodox observance of Easter, 
still knows how to maintain his freedom of thought and 
action in another direction than that prescribed to him. 
But one of his successors in the Asia Minor controversy 
of the Quartodecimans, Polycrates of Ephesus, was 
e.xcommunicated by Victor of Rome and cut off from 
the fellowship of the faithful (see Baur, Das Christenthum 
u. d. Christl. Kirche der drei Ersten Jahrh. 1853, 
pp. 141-157). In this manner the preponderance and 
authoritativeness, and ultimately the supremacy, of the 
church of Rome had already come to be recognised in 
the East before the end of the second century. 

For the extensive literature dealing with our subject reference 
may be made, amongst others, to such studies on the supposed 
_ sojourn of Peter and Paul In Rome as those of 

21 . BlbllO- A. Harnack, yICA ii. 1 1897, pp. 240*244, 703- 
graphy. 710; C. Clemen, ‘ 1 st Petrus in Rom gewesen?' 

in Preuss. Jahrb. 1901, pp. 404-417; C. Erbes, 
‘Petrus nicht in Rom sondern in Jerusalem gestorben ’ in 
Brieger’s Ztschr, f, Kirchen-gesch. 1001, pp. 1-47 161-231 ; on 
the Jews in Rome in Sanday and Headlam, The Ep, to the 
Romans^ 1895, xviii-xxv ; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
1893 ; E. Schiirer, Die Gcmeinder’er/assimg der Juden hi Rom, 
1879 and GjrV), iii. 1898, pp. 28-36 44-56. Also to the comment- 
aries on Romans such as those of Sanday -Headlam, 1893, 
xviii-xliv ; R. A. Lipsius in //C(~), 1892, pp. 70-78; Xleyer- 
Weiss( 9 ), 1890, pp. 16-22: to the NT introductions such as those of 
S. Davidson( 3 ), 1804, I105-113; H. J. Holtzmann( 3 ), 1892, pp. 
232-236 ; Th. ZahnC-/, 1900, pp. 299-308 ; J. M. S. Baljon, 1901, 
pp. 88-92. See also ‘ Romans (Epistle to the)’ in Ency, BritA^), 
20 727-730 [1886I, and Old-Christian Literature, Paul, 
Romans, Simon Peter, in the present work. w. C, v. M. 


ROME (EMPIRE). The Roman Empire has been 
supposed to be alluded to in Dan. 2 and 7 , but the interpretation 
‘ is one which the progress of history has shewn to be untenable ' 
(Driver, Daniel, 98 ; see the w’hole discussion, 94-102). Rome 
is referred to by name in biblical writings for the first time in 
connection with Antiochus Epiphanes ; this ‘sinful root ’ we 
are told, had been a hostage at Rome (i Macc. 1 10, 69 o/xrjpa 
eu 77) 'Pw/nn). 


ROME (EMPIRE) 

The topography and history of Rome and of the Roman 
Empire is so vast a subject and is so fully dealt with by various 
writers and in easily accessible works of reference, that it has been 
deemed sufficient, in the space at our disposal, simply to touch 
upon the problem of the relation of Rome to Judaism and to 
early Christianity. 

Destined to play such an important part in the 
political and religious history of the Jews, the Empire 

1. Borne and the 

Hasmoneana. '’•= "‘'‘■''y f 

revolt against the power of Syria. 

About the year 161 B.c. Judas the Maccabee having 
heard of the great fame of the Romans, sent an embassy 
‘ to make a league of amity and confederacy with them, 
and that they should take the yoke from them ; for they 
saw that the kingdom of the Greeks did keep Israel in 
bondage’ (i Macc. 81^ ; cp 2 Macc. 11 34, Jos. Ant. 
xii. 106 Justin 36 3). T he mission was successful ; but 
before the news arrived Judas was slain (i Macc. 9i-i8 ; 
Jos. Ant. xii. III). In 143 B.c. the alliance was 
renewed by the statesmanlike Jonathan (i Macc. 
12 1 -4 16 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 58). On the death of Jonathan, 
Simon, his brother and successor, like his predecessors, 
also sent to Rome to seek a renewal of friendship. 
The ambassador, this time Numenius, was again 
successful, and ‘ the Romans issued a decree to all the 
peoples of the East, announcing that they had entered 
into a league of friendship with the Jews ’ (X\’. D. 
Xlorrison, The Jews under Roman Rule, 13). Hyreanus, 
again, Simon’s son and successor, after the death of 
Antiochus (129 B.c.), to escape paying any more the 
tribute which the Syrian had exacted, sent yet another 
embassy to Rome, and again ‘ in accordance with the 
settled principle of Roman policy in the East, the Jewish 
mission was received in a friendly manner, their 
grievances were attentively heard, and a decree was 
issued, ordering the .Syrians to relinquish their claims 
to tribute, and declaring void whatever Antiochus had 
done in Judaea in opposition to previous declarations 
of the senate [Jos. Ant. xiii. 92/!]’ (Morrison, 0/. cit. 
16/!). After this several causes combined to weaken 
the power of the Syrians, so that the Jews no longer 
had any cause to fear them. 

Such were the first relations of the Jew’s with the Roman 
Empire, if w'e are to trust tradition ; but as Morrison again 
observes (19), ‘some of these supposed alliances rest upon very 
slender historical foundations.’ For further details we must 
refer the reader to the article Maccalees (cp Israel). 

While the Roman Empire was becoming more and 
more imperialistic, within the Jewish nation was arising, 

2 Jewish ideas, that spirit 

'. ... of faction which was to rend it asunder 

pa y-spint. ^ common foe (see 

Sadducees, Scribes and ITiariskes ; cp Israel). 
See again on the history of the period M.\CC.-vbees, 
and JannL4-:us. The disputes between Pharisees and 
Sadducees did not end with words ; in the contest 
between the soldiers of Alexander and the Pharisees 
much blood was spilt. The struggle went on through- 
out the reign of Alexander, though towards the end 
he was able to subdue the Pharisees and their allies 
the Syrians ; it continued during the reign of Salome 
Alexandra (78-69 b.c:.), in which John Hyreanus, one 
of Alexander’s sons was content to act as high priest; 
and into the reign of Aristobulus (69-63 b.c.), 

Ale.xander’s other son. It sapped the strength of the 
nation so that it was ready to fall an easy prey to a 
power that aimed at expansion. When the Romans, 
who for a time had been otherwise occupied, again 
turned their attention to the East, having been roused to 
action by the revolt of Mithridates, king of Pontus, in 
88 B.c. , and when success had attended their arms in 
the very neighbourhood of this people that had wantonly 
reduced itself to a state of miserable weakness, it was 
natural and inevitable that the Roman Empire should 
be further extended. Another civil war in Palestine 
(66 B.c.) gave Pompey his opportunity. Hyreanus, 
influenced by the schemer Antipater, had plotted to 
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overthrow Aristobulus. When, however, the Pharisees, 
assisted by the Nabateans, were besieging Aristobulus 
in the temple, Marcus Scaurus, one of Pompey's 
lieutenants, appeared on the scene, put an end to the 
light, and set Aristobulus on the throne ‘for a time at 
least. 1'he struggle between the two brothers soon 
broke out again. This time Aristobulus, having 
offended the Romans, was besieged by them in Jeru- 
salem. W'ith the help of the Sadducees, and in spite 
of the Pharisees, he was able to hold out against the 
besiegers ; but in the end Pompey, attacking him on a 
Sabbath (63 B.c. ), broke through and indicted severe 
punishment on the Jews. 

Judiiea was then regarded as a conquered province. 
We may venture to say with Morrison that the new 
arrangements that resulted ‘ were on the 


3. Closer 
connection 
with Rome. 


whole a blessing to the peoples of the 
P^ast, who were rescued from chaos and in- 


stability, and enabled, after years of 
anarchy, to enjoy the fruits of peace’ (41). Graetz 
{Hist. *267) points out that ‘the Judaean prisoners that 
had been dragged to Rome, were to beeonie the nucleus 
of a community destined to carry on a new kind of 
warfare against long -established Roman institutions, 
ultimately to modify or partl}^ to destroy them.’ 
Certainly the war between the new and old ideas was 
to go on uninterruptedly until some adjustment could 
be etfected. Under the llerods, when the Jews were 
again in large measure allowed to govern themselves, 
the adoption of Hellenic culture was encouraged by the 
rulers to such an extent that the people revolted against 
it. 'riie Jews determined to rid themselves of their 
half-Jewisii rulers. At the request of the people them- 
selves they were at length put under the direct govern- 
ment of Rome. ‘ With the return of Judiea to a Roman 
administration begins the prelude of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people — perhaps the most 
shocking tragedy known to the history of the world ’ 
(Cornill, Hist, of the People of Israel, 259). 'I’he 
tragedy was due to the refusal of a large section 
amongst the people, such as the Pharisees, the Zealots, 
and the .Sicarii, to accept the inevitable — Roman rule 
and the spread of Gneco- Roman ideas. 

After Pompey's conquest Jewish and Roman history are 
closely bound up together, and the details have been .sufficiently 
dealt with in Iskakl, §§ 85-115, Hekod, Pil.xte, (iovEKN.ME.NX, 
Jekusale.m, SELEUCiuai, Tkade, and other .special articles. 

One of the problems of history is to discover the 
precise attitude adopted by the Romans towards 


4. Rome and 


Judaism, on the one hand, and towards 


th Gos el other. We know 

^ * that important coneessions were made to 
the Jews and that on the whole they enjoyed a large 
measure of religious liberty. Unfortunately, however, 
we are unable to treat the history of Josephus or the 
narratives of the NT as in all respects historically 
accurate. As to Josephus, ‘ his persistent endeavour 
to make it apparent that his people were actually friends 
of the Romans, and in reality took up arms against 
them unwillingly, is a notable example of his colouring 
of the situation, and compels the acceptance of his 
assertions with some caution’ (Riggs, Hist, of Jewish 
People, 145; cp De Quincey, llPrhs, 7 131 f.). As to 
the Gospels, it is admitted that their present form is 
due to editorial redaction. Christianity was no sudden 
growth. It arose gradually, and only made its way by 
slow degrees. It represents the result of that inter- 
play of Eastern and M'^estern ideas which began under 
the Dispersion ). Judaism, under the influence 
of Greek thought, had undergone during the disper- 
sion a striking change. Eater, the transition from 
Grmco-Judaism to Christian Judaism, and from the 
ideas of Philo to those accredited to Jesus, was easy 
and natural. Even the stricter Judaism, itself, in the 
person of Hillel, helped to promote the new develop- 
ment. The process was accelerated by contact with 
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Rome. Hut the new movement at first met with no very 
great success. Christian Judaism ap|)ealed neither to 
the Jew nor to the Gentile. 'I'he Jew refused to give 
up his characteristic rites ; the Gentile would not 
submit to purely oriental institutions. Christian 
Judaism was obliged to throw olf more of its oriental 
trappings. Hence arose the purely Christian movement. 
'I'his form of Christianity was probably represented by 
the primitive gospel. Hut the evolutionary process was 
still at work. The struggle of ideas was now going on 
with renewed vigour. 'I'he Roman empire had become 
a world-empire ; everything was tending towards a 
world -religion. ‘Christianity’ had long been in the 
air, or in other words, ‘ the fulness of time had come.’ 

This is admitted on all hands. ‘ If the Empire was the 
greatest of hindrances to the gospel, it was also the greatest of 
helps. . . Tlie single fact that the Empire was universal went 
far to complete the fulness of time for Christ’s coining, Rome 
put a slop to the wars of nations and the great sales of slaves 
resulting from them, to the civil strife of cities and their 
murderous revolutions. Henceforth they were glad to live 
quietly beneath the shelter of the Roman peace. ^ Intercourse 
and trade (witness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently. . . This was 
her (Rome’s] work in history — to be the link between the 
ancient and the modern — between the heathen city states of 
the ancient world and the Christian nations of the modern ’ (H. 
M. Gw'atkin, ‘ Roman Empire ’ in Hastings’ BD), Cp Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, chap. D, § 6 ; also Seeley, 
Kcce Homo, i ; J. H. Muirhead in The Hibb. Journ. 1 153 
(Oct. 1902], a criticism of Kidd’s Principles of li\ Civilisation; 
J. M. Robertson, A Short Hist, of Christianity 

AWiting of the state of the world towards the end of 
the first century, Renan shows (see the references in his 
notes) that ‘ expanded ideas of universal brotherhood 
and a sympathy with humanity at large, derived for the 
most part from the Stoic philosophy, were the result of 
the broader system of authority and the less confined 
education which had now assumed control. Men 
dreamed of a new era and of new worlds. . . Maxims 
of common humanity became current, and the Stoics 
earnestly taught the abstract notions of equality and 
the rights of men. . . Love for the poor, sympathy 
for all, and charity, became virtues.’ Hut at the same 
time, as often happens during a period of transition, 

‘ on the whole, the middle of the first century is one of 
the worst epochs of ancient history.’ Philosophers, 
however, were doing much to bring about a reforma- 
tion, and ‘ there was as much grandeur in the struggle 
of philosophy in the first century as in that of 
Christianity’ {The Apostles, ch. 17 ). Hut it was not 
. merely a struggle of two independent forces against a 
' common foe. A struggle of ideas was going on within 
and between the two reforming agencies, and between 
both and the popular Roman religion. The conflict 
resulted in the victory of neither one nor the other, but 
in a compromise, in the evolution of a religion adapted 
and adaptable to its surroundings — in other words in a 
paganised Christianity. 

The primitive gospels seem to have been edited and 
amplified in view of this development. We have in 
.p . our present gospels, apart from the 

5. Romans m doubtless ‘ gospels ' 

t e ospeis. Ebionitie, and even Elssenic) 

within the gospels, on the whole not a picture of what 
really took place at the rise of the Christian movement, 
but a representation coloured and suggested by the 
i ideas of a later age. Although therefore they may 
; contain much correct information as to Roman ad- 
I ministration in Palestine, we can hardly trust them 
as to the general conduct of the Romans. To take 
! an instance, the Gospels suggest that the Romans 
I were interested in the new movement from the start, 

I but that the ruling Jews were almost persistently hostile 
i to it (espec. Lk. [cp also Acts] ; cp Ramsay, Was 
Christ born at Beth Lf 67 ff.). Rut the movement was 
not such as to appeal to the Roman mind in the first 
instance, and the name of its founder * appears only in 
profane authors of a hundred years later, and then in 
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an indirect manner . . (Renan, Life of Jesus, ch. 28 ). 
Writings, such as the Gospels and the Acts, written in 
the interest, or to explain the rise, of a religious move- 
ment, are especially liable to be influenced by bias or 
tendency, so that there is every reason to treat them 
with caution and critically to examine their statements 
before regarding them as strictly historical. In par- 
ticular, the accounts of the betrayal, trial, and execution 
of the hero, whether we consider the part played by 
the Jews or by the Romans, are very difficult to under- 
stand. We might naturally suppose that Jesus would 
have been treated by the Romans as a political offender. 
Deliverers kept coming forward, we may be sure, in 
answer to the Jewish expectations. The Romans would 
hardly have been likely to discriminate between the new 
Messiah and other agitators. Each and all would be 
regarded equally as politically dangerous ; the career 
of each and all would be abruptly terminated as soon 
as the outskirts of the cities were abandoned and an 
attempt was made to openly preach ‘ a new kingdom ’ 
in the market-place. We have examples later of the 
treatment which these prophets received. 

For instance, to quote Cornill’s graphic description 260), 

‘a certain Theudas . . . had summoned the people to the 
Jordan where at his command the miracle of Joshua was to be 
repeated. Fadus sent thither a company of cavalry, who 
simply cut the people down and brought the head of Theudas 
to Jerusalem.* See Theudas. 

It is difficult to believe that the Romans behaved as 
they are reported to have done at an earlier date, even 
when it is admitted that the circumstances at the time 
were rather different. It has been handed down again 
that the Jews themselves, or a section of them, actually 
anticipated Roman action, that they betrayed the 
author of the new mov'cment to the Romans and were 
themselves allowed to play a chief part in canying out 
his death -sentence. Rut this representation of the 
Jewish attitude, as well as that of the Roman pro- 
cedure, looks very much like a late attempt to take the 
blame as far as possible off the shoulders of the 
Romans and lay it on the Jews. The pagan-Christian 
movement, and the widening gap between Jews and 
Christians, would give rise to a tendency to say as little 
as possible in disparagement of the Romans, and as 
much as possible to bring odium on the Jews ; to 
adapt the teaching more and more to the mind of the 
Roman, to make it diverge more and more from the 
doctrines and practices of the Jews. 

^ Cp Gospels. On the representation of Roman administration 
given in Acts, see Acts. For other details see the special 
articles on the Roman places, governors, etc., mentioned in 
NT. See also Christian (Name of), Govern:ment, Rome 
(Church of), Ro.mans, Paul, Pilate, Procurator, Pro- 
vince, Quirinius. a. c. 

ROPE. For hdbel, \ibdth, and nikpah, see Cord, 
and for 'agmon, Job 41 2 [4O26] RV, AV ‘hook,’ see 
Rush, 2, and cp Fish, § 5, n. i, col. 1529. 

ROSE. I. e^Neoc, Cant. 2i; krinon, 

Is. 35 if) is now usually taken, as in RV"'gr-, to be the 
autumn crocus, Colchictim autumnale, L. , or some 
kindred species. The fleb. word, hdbassdleth, is closely 
akin to Syr. hamsalldythd, the meaning of which is well 
assured (Low, 174). 

The rendering ‘rose,’ found in Kimhi and other Jewish writers, 
seems to rest on mere conjecture; ‘lily’ stands in <J5, Vg., Tg. 
(hut only once in each), whilst ‘narcissus’ is in Tg. on Cant., 
and is upheld hy Celsius (1 489 ^) and others. Delitzsch {ProL 
82^) compares Ass. hahastllatti, ‘reed,’ and argues for the 
word being a general name (cp 0 and Vg. of Cant. 2 i) for a 
flower-stalk or a flowering plant. As Niildeke (ZZ>4/C 40 730) 
and Hal^vy (/i’A’/ 14 14^) urge, however, the name must be 
specific (at all events in Cant. 2 1) : and the Aramaic word 
provide.s a .satisfactory parallel, though, of course, this argument 
IS not decisive against an Assyrian connection.! Various species 


^ 1 [The Ass. comparison is accepted by Che. {Proph. 7^.(3), on 
Is. Lc.) after discu.ssion ; it is pointed out that the same plant- 
name often has a different reference in different countries. See 
also Ges.(! 3 ) s.v., who recognises the connection.] 
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of eolehicum found in Palestine are enumerated by Tristram 
(^FFP 425). 

2. The pbhov is referred to in Wisd. 28 ((TTepihfieda 
p 65 cop KdXv^ty), Eeclus. 24 i 4 [18] 39x3 (17), and 508 (pja 
'Sjyz ; see Scheehter and Taylor). What is commonly 
called the ' Rose of Jericho,' the Afiastatica kieruntica, 
is certainly not meant by Ben Sira, when he speaks of 
the ‘rose-plants in Jericho.’ In all these passages he 
apparently means the rhododendron (Tristram, jYHB 
477; cp Schick, PEFQ, 1900, pp. 63-65). In 3 Macc. 
7x7, Ptolemais is called po 5 o<p 6 pov [V], or po 8 o- 

ipbvov [A]. The roses of Egypt are celebrated by the 
j Roman poet Martial. 

Gratz even finds the Hebrew, or more strictly, New Hebrew 
word for roses in a passage of Canticles (4 13, n'TU for nnij). 
This may he right (see eol. 693); but cp Budde, ad ioc. On 
“ni, ‘ro.se,’ in Mishna, and its Syr. and Ar. cognates, see Low, 
Aram, PJlanzennamen, 1317^ N. M. 

ROSH ; pcoc [BAQ]), according to most, is 

the name of a people in Asia Minor, which, like Meshech 
and Tubal (confidently identified with the Moschi and 
the Tibareni), belonged to the empire of Gog [q.v,'] 
(Ezek. 382/. 39 i). It is very strange, however, that 
all the names of peoples in Ezek. 38 1-6, e.xeept Rosh 
and Paras (2^.5). should occur in the Table of Nations 
in Gen. 10 , and, from the conjunction of Tiras with 
Meshech and Tubal in Gen. 10 2, von Hammer long ago 
plausibly conjectured the identity of Tiras and Rosh. 
It is noteworthy that in Judith 223 the ‘ sons of Passes ’ 
(q.v,, and cp Tiras) are mentioned direetly after Put 
and Lud, and it is natural to identify, first, Rasses with 
Rosh, and then, on the ground of the phenomena of the 
I Lat. MSS. Rasses with I'iras. This would produce 
i the reading ‘ prince of liras. ’ ^ 

1 This is decidedly better than explaining ‘ chief 

! prince (of Meshech, etc.),’ as RV«‘^- and Smend (after 
' Tg. , Aq. , Jer. ). But the whole of the prophecy of 
Gog appears to need reconsideration (see Prophet, 

. § 27). If it is true that the prophet foretells a great N. 
Arabian invasion, we must suppose that c'Kl, like ci'n and 
rx'in, is a corruption of Assur (-nL'\\‘), the name of one 
of the peoples in N. Arabia bordering on the old Judahite 
' territory. Cp Tarshish. Tiras. 

I Winckler would omit a gloss on (‘chief’); but 

this is too superficial a correction, is specially one of 

Ezek.’s words (cp Prince, 2), x. K. C. 

ROSH ; pooc [ADL]), a Renjamite family name 
(Gen. 4621). In the corresponding list in Nu. 2638/. 
for Ehi Rosh Muppim we find Ahiram Shephiipham, 
and the three names probably grew out of the two either 
by a simple transposition of the letters A/ and Sb (cp 
C. J. Ball, SPOT), or in some such way as that explained 
by Gray {HPX 35). 

The MT in Gen., indeed, requires Rosh to make up its ten 
‘ sons ’ of Benjamin {f.e., fourteen ‘ sons ’ of Rachel ; v. 22) ; but 
0 al^ although naming ten, preserves the original summation 
nine {i.e., eighteen ‘sons’ of Rachel). 0 b is lacking at this 
point ; but 0u sees the discrepancy and, since it retains Rosh, 
changes the eighteen to nineteen. 

ROSIN. I. '‘HN, Ezek. 27 17 AV™&' See Balm, 

2. vd^9a; Song of Three Children, 23 (Dan. 0 846) AV, 
RV Naphtha. 


RUBY. In EV ‘rubies’ represent pd 7 iinim, 

1 Biblical (Job ‘28 18 Lam. 47 Frov. 3 i 5 

811 20 15 31 10) ; in Lamentations RV”‘S'- 
corals ’ ; in Job it has ‘ red coral ’ 


81 

has 


and ‘ pearls. ’ 


! Vet. Lat. reads Thiras et Rash, with which Pesh. must 
originally have agreed : Thiras and Rasis represent diflferent 
reading.s of the same word. 

2 DTn R'cq, instead of ; 'n, as Herz has remarked, 

might easily fall out after Toy (Ezek, SBOT') has also 

combined the names Rosh and Tiras, The above was written, 
however, before the appearance of his work. 
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The renderings of © vary and (sometimes at least) manifestly 
represent another text (in Job, xat (AKvaoy <ro<fiiay vnip ra 
fVwTara [Ih^C, eVwTa, A]: Lam., vntp MBovi ", Prov. 815 811 
31 10, \i 0 ujy ttoAvt(A^v\ Prov. 20 15, wanting?); Vg. has a 
different rendering in each case (Job, trahitttr autem sapiintia 
tfe occuliis ; Lain., chore antnjuo', Prov. 815, cunctis opihus i 
8 II, cunctis pretiosissimis; 20 15, multitudogemmartim ; 31 10, 
de ultimis Jinihus). 

2. In Is. 54 12 {KpvffTaWos), Ezck. 27 16 (x^PX°P 
xo^xopi's [A]) RV has 'rubies,’ but AV ‘agate’ and 
AV‘"ir- [Ezek.] ‘ chrysoprase,’ for -1213, kadkod. See 
Agate, Chrysoprase. 

3. In Ex. 2S17 p:zek. 2813 RV"'?- has 'ruby’ for 
C'.x. 'odim. 

The question whether rubies are referred to in tlie 
OT may at first sight appear rather eomplicated. It is 
, not so, however, in reality. 'I'he elaims 

2. identmca- ^ rendering of pdninim 

have long since passed into abeyance ; 
the revisers of AV, it is clear, only actjuiesce in certain 
cases in AX’^'s rendering * rubies ’ fi oin a feeling of un- 
certainty as to the absolute ct^rrectness of the marginal 
renderings which they propose. On the correctness of 
their renderings we may refer to CoKAL, 1 ^eaki>, and 
with regard to Lam. 1 7 (where the strange statement, 

• they were more ruddy in body than rubies,’ is venture<l 
upon in EV) to Lamentations [Book], § 5, Sapphire. 
If the precious stone called 'odevt is really from 
‘to be red,’ and not rather from the name of 
ICdom,^ it is most plausible to identify it with the 
carnelian (see Sardh'S). We have, therefore, only 
the passages Is. 54 12 h'.zek. 27 16 to deal w ith. Here 
the greatest weight is tluc to Prof. Ridgeway’s remark 
(Carucjncij:, col. 702), that there is no proof that the 
rubv, which is found only in Ceylon and in Burmah,**^ 
w.as known to the Hebrews any more than it was to the 
(Greeks till after the time of 'Pheophr.aslus. If the nopkt'k 
is the wij/ki2/-sumc of the h'.gyptians (see Carhc.nc i.e, 
end), the kadkod might conceivably be the garnet ; on 
the possible root-meaning (to emit fire, as a fire-stick), 
see Cies.-Bu. and BDB. We must not. however, ignore 
the possiljility (see CllAEfEDoNY, i. end) that the true 
reading of the word is, not but (r for d). 

Both for the stone called 'odem and for that callc<l (as 
we now assume) the name of a couniry may be 

surmised as the origin — viz., in the ease of 'odem, 
halom, and in that of jerahmeel (such corruptions 

of this name turn out to be common);^ the stones 
so designated may in fact have reached the Hebrews 
from Arabia, and so have been called respectively 
the Edomite and the Jerahmcclite stone. Cp SARi:»ius, 
Topaz. 

The true or Oriental ruby is a red variety of corundum or 
native alumina of grc.il rarity .and v.alue, and to be distingui.shed 
from the spinel (an aluminaie of magnesium), which is of much 
less estimation as a gem stone. The phraseology of ancient 
writers was even more confused than that now current, for they 
appear to h.ave classed together umler a common name, .such as 
the carhuncuius of Pliny or the avOpa^ of Greek writers, not 
only (perhaps) our two kinds of ruby, but also garnets and 
other inferior stones of a fiery colour. See further Stones 
[ Precious]. t. K. C. 

RUDIMENTS (ctoixcia). Col. 2820 EV, RV"’e- 
Elements (^.t-. ). 

RUE (tthpanon [Ti. WTl]) is once mentioned (Lk. 
11 42+) as a small garden herb; in the parallel passage 
Mt. 2323 anise and cummin arc ntentioned instead. 

According to 'I ristram (AV//> 478) A'uta ^rai’colens is at ihi.s 
day cultivated in IXalestine, whilst Ruta bractcosa is a common 
wild plant. Cp Low, no. 317. 

RUFUS (poY 4 >(>C [Ti. WH]) occurs several times in 
Old-Cliristian literature. 

I. .Mk. 1521 . as the son of Simon of Cyrene and 
the brother of Alexander [qq.v.). In the Apocryphal 

1 See Tarshtsh [Stone], § 3. 

2 Cp ‘The Ruby Mines in Upper Purmah,’ Cornhill Maga- 
zinc, Dec. 1901. 

3 Cp, for instance, ‘Calcol,' j K. 431 [5 11]. 
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Acts of Peter and Andrew, and of others, Ale.xander 
and Rufus are mentioned as disciples of Andrew, who 
were his companions in the country of the barbarians ; 
cp R. A. Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch. 1 533/! 617 621 ; 877 
79 83. E. 94 96. 

2. Rom. 16 13, as a Roman Christian, well known to 
Paul and to the Christians in Rome as being ‘ the elect 
(or the chosen) in the Lord.’ We do not know the 
force of this expression. Weizsacker thinks that it 
hints at some special circumstances connected with his 
conversion. B. W’eiss, Sanday- Headlani interpret: 
‘eminent as a Christian.’ In any case it will be an 
epilheton ortians to celebrate the friend of Paul, the 
supposed author, who goes on to salute ' his mother 
a/id mine,’ a.s if the Roman wife had once kindly treated 
him, who had not yet been in Rome. The list of greet- 
ings in Rom. 16 is not historical ; the names and the 
additions are fanciful ; cp RoMAN.s (Epistle). Accord- 
ing to Epiphanius this Rufus was reckoned among the 
seventy 'others’ (apostles), Lk. lOi. A Spanish local 
tr.adition makes him the first bishop of Tortosa, conse- 
crated by Paul. Another tells us that he was conse- 
crated bishop of the Egyptian 'Fhebes by Peter. His 
birthday is said to have l>een the 8lh or the T9th April ; 
cp Lipsius, 2222 227, E 242. 

3. Polycarp, /*////. 9i; cp Eus. ///f iii. 8613, as a 
companion of the martyrs Ignatius and Zosimus, com- 
memorated every year on 18th Dec. at Philippi, accord- 
ing to Marly roL Rom. 

It is difficult to say whether these three, or any two 
of them, originally indicate the same person. 

\v. c. V. M. 

RUG Judg. 4 18 RVf ; sec col. 509, n. 4. 

RUHAMAH. See Lo-ruhamah. 

RULE ( 1 i 5 ). Is. 44 13 AV, RV Line [ q . v . 2). Cp 
Handicrafts, § 2. 

RULER. On the wide use of general terms of this 
nature, cp what has been said under the headings 
Captain, Governor, Officer. 

'Fhe different Hebrew and Greek terms thus rendered 
are as follows : — 

1. sdgdn, see Deputy, i. 

2. sar, see Prince, 3, and cp Ar.mv, § 4, Government, §21, 
King. 

3. uiigtd, see Prince, 1. 

4. magen, Hos. 4 i8, lit. Shield [7.2^.]— the text is not certain. 

5. 7nds?l iy ‘ruler’ in the general sense, Gen. 45 8 Prov. 0 7 
Mi. 5 2 [i]), see Governor, 11. 

6. scillii, see Governor, 9. 

7. apxKTVPayuiyo?, ]\Ik. 5 22, see Synagogue, § 9. 

8. ap\tTpi<Airo 9 , Jn. 28yi, see ^Ieal, § 11 . 

9. TroAtrdpxTj?, .Acts 17 6 8 (ruler of the city), see Thes- 
salontca. 

10. eirapxo?, 2Macc. 4 27 AV (RV ‘governor’), see Sos- 
tratus, and 

11. dpxwi', the most w idely-used of all terms both in LXX and 
XT, applied, c.g., to rulers of nations (Mt. 2O25), magistrates 
and judges (Lk.1258 Rom. 183), officers and members of the 
Sanhedrin (Ml. 9 18 23 Lk. 841 281335 Jn. 3 t); to Jesus the 
‘ruler’ of the kings of the earth (Rev. I5), and to Satan the 
‘prince ’ (so EV) of devils (Ml. 934). 

RUMAH (nrp-n), the birthplace of Zebidah or 
Zebudah, Jehoiakim’s mother (2 K. 2»336 [eK] KpOYMA 
[ck] p. [A], [€K]AoBeNN<N [L] ; Jos. Ant. x. 62, 
€5 aBoymac gg. APOYMAC). has been thought (see 
//IG^i 2)) to be the poYMA of Eusebius 288 10, 

pOYMA H KAl APIA.^ in his time called peM<})lc). 
w ith which he identifies .Arimathasa, unless || 2 Ch. 36$ 
((15^^'' not MT) be correct in giving Ramah for Rumah 
* (so Pesh. in 2 K. ). It is the modern Ran tick in the 
, plain N. of Diospolis (Lydda). There were, however, 

I several places called Rumah. Another is referred to 
in the Talmud as Ruma and once as Anima (Xeub. 
Giog. du Taint. 203); this seems to be the Galilean 

1 See above, col. 297, n. 2. 
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Ruma of Josephus which may be the 

mod. Rumeh, on the S. edge of the plain of Battauf, 
about 6 ni. N. of Nazareth. 

Arumah [q.v,] in Judg. 041 is at first sight excluded by its 
northern situation. Probably, however, the original story spoke 
of Abimelech as king of Cushatn in the Negeb (see SHECHE^^). 
If so, it is plausible to identify Arumah with the Rumah of 
2 K., because of the matrimonial connections between the kings 
of Judah and the Negeb. Like ‘ Ramah ’ (which, indeed, Pesh. 
reads in 2 K. and in the supplement to 2 Ch. 36 5), * Rumah ’ 
and ‘Arumah’ probably come from ‘ Jerahmeel’ ; the place so 
designated was of Jerahmeelite origin. T. K. C. 

RUNNERS (D'VD* See Chariot, § 10 ; Army, 
§ 4 (col. 314). 

RUSH, RUSHES, i. ml, (Ex. 23 [Syro- 

hex. , Aid., 15 rrArrypOC ; so Aq.' Sym. , (5 om.J, Job 
Sii [nAHYpoc]. Is. 182[eniCToAAC ByBAinac]. 357*-^ 
[eAocJt) is almost certainly the papyrus {cp (5 Ex. 
[?], Job), the Hebrew name being derived from 
Coptic This plant [Cyperus Papyrus, L. ), which 

was a characteristic growth along the Nile banks in 
ancient Egypt, ^ and still occurs in several localities in 
Palestine, rises to a height of about six feet, with a 
triangular tapering stem ; see Papyri, § i. Its stem 
supplied material for the making of boats, sails, mats, 
cloth, cords, and, above all, writing material. In 
particular, its use for the construction of light Nile 
boats is mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, and other 
ancient writers (ep Egypt, § 8, end), and explains the 
references in Ex. 23 Is. 18 2, and probably also Job 9 26 
(see but cp Reeds, Ospray). * 

2. pDiiX, *agmdn (Is. 9 14 [13] 19 15^ 685 (xpkos), Job 
4I2 [4O26, xp.] 4l2o®[i2]t) is a word for ‘marsh reed,’ 
derived from \igam, C2R. a ‘marsh’ or ‘pool’ (Barth, 
XB 341), and very probably to be identified with A 7 'u?tdo 
Donax, L. (cp Tristram, XHB 436 f.). In Is. 9 14 [13] 
19 15 the 'agmCm or ‘ reed ’ is contrasted with the kappdh 
(.123) or ‘ palm-branch,' the latter indicating those in 
high position and the former the humbler classes in the 
state — so 0 (below, n. 4). In Is. 58$ among the 
spurious tokens of pretended piety is mentioned that 
of bow’ing the head as the head of the reed is bent by 
the flow of the stream in w’hich it grows ; cp i K. 14 15 

Mt.117. 

In Job 41 2 [40 26] the name is transferred to the rope or cord 
(see RV) of reed used to noose the crocodile ; and in Job 41 20 
[12] the hot vaporous breath of this animal is compared to the 
steam of ‘ a seething pot ’ and (see RV) the smoke of ‘ (burning) 
rushes.* [In both passages the text is doubtful. On Job 41 2 
see Fish, § 5, and n. i, where CD, ‘ring 'is proposed as an 
emendation, and on Job 41 20 see Budde, who (with Bi., Du., 
Beer) reads CjN't, ‘and boiling.’] N. M. — W. T. T. -D. 

RUST. I. nx'pn. heVdh\ loCi iii Ezek. 246ny'. 

of ‘the bloody city, that caldron full of rust [AV ‘scum ] where- 
from the rust is not yet gone. 

2. fipuxTi^, in Mt. bigyi of ‘moth and rust’ (errj^ ical /Spoxrt?) 
which consume ‘treasure.’ 

3. ids, in Jas. 63, spoken of rusting gold and silver. 

RUTH (nn, POY0. lavi) , a Moabitish woman, 
the heroine of the Book of Ruth. Through her marriage 
w'ith Mahlon, and subsequent marriage -at -law with 
Boaz (in the name of Mahlon), she became an ancestor 
of David, who, according to our present text, was a 
native of Bethlehem in Judah. Ruth’s noble unselfish- 
ness was thus rewarded (cp Ruth 2x2). Her sister, 

^ Aq. gives wairypeuiv for riic, Ex. 2 5 ; Vg. papyrion, 

2 AV has ‘ bulrushes ’ in Ex. 2 3 (RVnig. ‘ papyrus '), Is. 18 2 
(RV ‘papyrus’), ‘rush’ in Job8ii (RVmg. ‘papyrus’), and 
‘rushes* in Is. 867. 

3 It is said to be now extinct in Egypt — thus Boissier {FI. Or. 
^375) ‘olim in Egypto, ubi destructus nunc es.se videtur.’ 
Tristram: ‘no longer found in Africa, excepting in marshes of 
the White Nile in Nubia, 7° N. latitude ’ {NHB 433). 

^ In both cases © paraphrases, fx^yav /cal fiiKpov and apxTjv 
/cal TeAo9. 
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' w’hose impulse to follow Naomi to her home in Judah 
was less effectual than Ruth’s, was named Orpah, a 
name which suggests the meaning ‘ obstinacy.’ Hence, 
following Pesh., it is usual (cp Geiger, Ui^schr. 50) to 
e.xplain Ruth as a contraction of Re'uth, i.e., ‘the 
companion,’ ‘one who lovingly attaches herself.’ Sec, 
however, for other explanations, RCTII [Book], § 5. 
The account of her levirate- marriage with Boaz is 
given W’ith archaeological fulness as an obsolete custom. 
Cp Shoes (e). 

[By old Hebrew law, as by the old law of Arabia, a wife who 
had been brought into her husband’s house by contract and pay- 
ment of a price to her father was not set free by the death of her 
hu.sband to marry again at will. The right to her hand lay with 
the nearest heir of the dead. Originally \ve must suppose, 
among the Hebrew's as among the Arabs, this law was all to the 
disadvantage of the widow', who.se hand was simply part of the 
dead man’s estate ; but, while this remained so in Arabi.a to the 
time of Mohammed, among the Hebrews the law' early took 
quite an opposite turn ; the widow of a man who died childless 
was held to have a right to have a son begotten on her by the 
next kinsman, and this son w’as regarded as the son of the dead 
and succeeded to his inherit.ance so that his name might not be 
cut off from Israel. The duty of raising up a son to the dead 
lay upon his brother, and in Dt. 25 5 is restricted to the case 
w'hen brothers live together. In old times, as appears from 
Gen. 38, this was not so, and the law as put in the book of Ruth 
appears to be that the nearest kinsman of the dead in general 
had a right to ‘redeem for liimself’ the dead man’s estate, but 
at the .same time was bound to marry the widow. The son of 
this marriage was reckoned as the dead man’s son and succeeded 
to his property, so that the ‘ redeemer ' had only a temporary 
usufruct in it. Naomi was too old to be married in this way, 
but she had certain rights over her husband’s estate which the 
next kinsman had to buy up before he could enter on the 
property. And this he w.as willing to do, but he was not willing 
also to marry Ruth, and beget on her a son who would take the 
name and estate of the dead and leave him out of pocket. He 
therefore withdraws and Boaz comes in his place. That this is 
the sense of the transaction is clear : there is, how'ever, a little 
obscurity in 45, where (.see Vg., Pesh.) one letter has fallen out 
and we must (with Cappellus, Geiger, I’erlhcau, etc.) read 
mvriN Cjl} and translate ‘What day thou buyest the field from 
Naomi thou must also buy Ruth,’ etc. Cp z'ec — w. k. s.] 

The notice in Ruth 47 has caused some difficulty. 
Kalisch {Bible Studies, 1 [1877] 61) actually suggests 
that □'jcS (EV ‘in former time ’) may perhaps mean 
‘from olden times.’ Driver 455). ap- 

parently finds 47 and 4x8-22 the only passages which 
may indicate a late date, thinks that, while 4x8-22 
‘forms no integral part of the book,’ 47 ‘has every 
appearance of being an explanatory gloss,' and com- 
pares the admitted gloss in i S. 99, which begins with 
C':2^- This is a perfectly legitimate view, 
though it entails an alteration of the text in v. 8. But 

I we may ask this question ; Supposing that the custom 
referred to in 47 had become antiquated, was not such 
an explanatory notice called for? T. K. C. 

RUTH, BOOK OF. The story of Ruth {q,v. ) forms 
one of the OT Hagiographa, usually reckoned as the 
^ . , second of the five Megilloth or Festal 

. rigina This position corresponds to the 

P ' Jewish practice of reading the book at 

the Feast of Pentecost ; .Spanish MSS, however, place 
Ruth at the head of the Megilloth (see C.anticles) ; 
and the Talmud, in a well-known passage of Bdbd, 
Bathrd (14^), gives it the first place among all the 
Hagiographa. On the other hand, and the Vul- 
gate make Ruth follow Judges. It has sometimes been 
held {e.g., by Ewald, IHst, I 156 ; Bertheau, Richter u. 
Ruth,^) 2(^2) that this was its original place in the 
Hebrew Bible also, or rather that Ruth was originally 
reckoned as an appendix to Judges, since it is only by 
doing this, and also by reckoning Lamentations to 
Jeremiah, that all the books of the Hebrew canon can 
lie reduced to twenty-two, the number assigned by 
Josephus and other ancient authorities. It has been 
shown elsewhere (C.ANON, §§ 11-14), however, that the 
argument for the superior antiquity of this way of 
reckoning breaks down on closer examination, and, 
whilst it was very natural that a later rearrangement 
should transfer Ruth from the Hagiographa to the 
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historical books, and place it between Judges and 
baniuel, no motive can be suggested for the opposite 
change. 'I'hat the book of Ruth did not originally 
form p:irt of the series of ‘Fortner Prophets’ (Judges- 
Kings) is further probable from the fact that it is quite 
untouchetl by the process of ‘ prophetic ’ or Deuterono- 
mistic editing, which gave that series its present shape 
at a time soon after the fall of the kingdom of Judah ; 
the narrative has no afiinity with the point of view which 
looks on the whole liistory of Israel as a series of ex- 
amples of divine justice and mercy in the successive 
rebellions and repentances of the people of God. But 
if the book had been known at the time when the 
history from Judges to Kings was edited, it could 
hardly have been excluded from the collection ; the 
ancestry of David was of greater interest than that of 
Saul, which is given in i S. 9i, whereas the old history 
names no ancestor of David beyond his father 
Jesse. 

As to the date. A very early period is clearly impos- 
sible. The book does not offer itself as a document 
written soon after the pciiod to which it 
2. Date. presents itself as dealing with 

times far back, and takes obvious delight in depicting 
details of antique life and obsolete usages (on Ruth 
4 1-I2, sec Rum); it views the rude and stormy 
period before the institution of the kingship through 
the softening atmosphere^ of time, which imparts to 
the scene a gentle sweetness very different from the 
harsher colours of the old narratives of the book of 
Judges. [\\'’e cannot therefore very well say with Dr. 
C. il. H. Wright [hitrod. 126) that the book ‘must 
have been written after the time of David, and long 
prior to the Exile.'] Indeed, the interest taken in 
the pedigree of David points to a time when ‘David’ 
had become a symbol for the long-jjast ideal age. In 
the language, too, as we shall see presently (see § 3), 
there is a good deal that makes for and nothing that 
makes against a date subsequent to the captivity, and 
the very designation of a period of Hebrew history 
as ‘the days when the judges judged' (Ruthli) is 
based on the Deutcronomistic additions to the book of 
Judges (2i6/. ), and docs not occur till the period of 
the Exile. 

An inferior limit for the date of the book cannot 
be assigned with precision. Kuenen formerly argued 
[t86iJ 212 214) that, as the author seems 
to take no offence at the marriage of Israelites with 
Moabite women, he must have lived before the time 
of Ezra and Xehemiah (Ezra 9 XTh. 13); but the 
same argument would prove that the Book of Esther 
was written before Ezra, and indeed, as Wcllhausen 
(Bleek’s lihilS^\ 205) points out, the singular Talmudic 
statements respecting the descent of eminent Jewish 
teachers from supposed heathen proselytes of antiquity 
(Sisera, Sennacherib, Nebuchadrezzar, Hainan — see 
R.ah.vb) appear to imply a theory v'ery similar to 
that of the Book of Ruth, which nevertheless had 
no polemical bearing on the practical exclusiveness of 
the prevalent custom. We cannot therefore assert 
that the Book of Ruth was not written later than 
about 444 H.c. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the story 
of Ruth was written before the living impulses of Jewish 
literature had Ixjen choked by the growing influence of 
legalism. As Ewald remarks, ‘ we have here a narrator 
of a perfectly individual character,’ who, ' without 
anxiously concealing by his language all traces of the 
later age in which he wrote, had obviously read himself 
into the spirit of the ancient works both of history and 
of poetry, and thus produces a very striking imitation 
of the older work on the kings’ (///j/. 1 154/. ). The 
manner, however, in which he tells the story is equally 
remote from the legal pragmatism of Chronicles and 
from the prophetic pragmatism of the editor of the older 
histories. His work has therefore some advantage over 
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the histories just mentioned, an advantage, it is true, 
of which the Targum (see I5/ ) endeavours to deprive 
it. By the tone of simple piety and graciousness which 
pervades it, and by its freedom from the pedantry of 
legal orthodoxy, the book reminds us of the prologue to 
the colloquies of Job and the older poetical wisdom. 
Legalism, then, was still far from having triumphed in 
the field of literature when the story of Ruth was written ; 
even a superficial student cannot close his eyes to this 
important fact. 

'I’hc necessity of a somewhat late date \vill appear also 
from the following stylistic and linguistic considerations. 

_. ... That the style of the narrative lacks the 

freshness and popularity which distinguish 
* the best sections of the Books of Samuel 
must be apparent, and upon e.xamining closely the 
linguistic details, we shall probably become convinced 
that a pre- exilic origin is impossible. The learned 
Benedictine Calmet {Dictionnaire historique et critique, 
1722, art. ‘Ruth’), indeed, following Baba bathrd, 
14^, ascribes the composition to the author of the 
Books of Samuel, a view which he supports by re- 
ferring to the phrases, ‘ Yahwe do so to me and more 
al.so,’ Ruth 1 17 (cp 1 S. 817, and ten other passages in 
Sam. and Kings), ‘ to uncover the ear,’ Ruth 4 4 (cp 1 S. 
9 IS, and six other passages in Sam. ). For other points 
; of contact between Ruth and Sam. and Kings, see 4 15 
I and 1 S.18 (p n't::) ; 1 19 and i S. 4$ i K. I45 (enm) ; 4i 
and I S. 21 3 2 K. 68 *:^*:) ; 23 and iS. 692O26 

(mpD. ‘accident’), and the second feni. sing, imperf. 
in p“, 28 21 84 18 1 S. 1 14 (also Is. 45io Jer. 31 22). These 
coincidences, however, are outweighed, not only by the 
difference of style (in the more general sense) between 
Ruth and Sam. , but also by certain forms and expressions 
i found in Ruth but not found in Sam. , some of which at 
j least point distinctly to a post-exilic age. 

The following forms and idioms (lo which add the second fern, 
sing, imperf. in p- ; see above) are post-clas.sical and mostly post- 
exilic or exilic 'in use — the second fern. sing. perf. in 837^ 
1 (also in Jer. [oflenl, Kzek. 16 Mic. 4 13 [hardly Micah’sl) ; 

Nns for Mara, 1 20 (cp parallels in Ezek. 27 31 865 etc.); 
‘ to shut up,’ 1 13 (Mishnic, Jewish Aram., Syriac, but cp 
Driver) ; 

C;p, ‘ to confirm,’ 4 7 (also Ezek. 13 6 Esth. 9 21 27 29 31 / Ps. 
110 28 106, and in [Aram.] Dan. 6s) ; 

*T22’, ‘ to hope,' 1 13 (Esih. 9 i Ps. 110 166) ; 

Kl*U, ‘to take a wife,’ I4 (Ezra 9 2 12 Neh. 1825 i Ch. 

' 2822 etc., but not Judg. 21 23 [Iludde]); 

1 jr:^, * therefore,’ 1 13 (as in Aram. Dan. 2 6 etc.) ; cp Driver. 

I It is also well worth noticing that the divine name or 

title n::’ (exilic and post-exilic in use) occurs in Ruth 
1 20/ ^ (without Sx). as often in Job — Ewald rightly com- 
pares Job 27 2, and (against the view that Ruth is written 
in a pre-exilic N. Israelitish dialect) that the relative is 
always never r (cp Kdnig, Bin/. 286). 

According to Kdnig {/tin/. 287), the book in its 
present form belongs, on linguistic grounds, to the 
period of Jer., Ezek., and the Second Isaiah, whilst 
marks of the later Hebrew are wanting. Whatever 
' may seem to point to an earlier period {e.^., the use of 
the older fornt seven tintes, and of ’:{«? only twice) 

' this eminent linguistic critic regards as conscious archaiz- 
ing. It should be remarked, however, that portions of 
I Jeremiah can be shown to be of very late date, and 
that the unity of the date of authorship for Is. 40-6C is 
I doubted by an increasing number of scholars. Konig’s 
I dating, then, is necessarily subject to revision, and so, 
still more, is that of Driver [IntrodS^l 455 )» 
barrasses himself with the theory that Canticles and 
Ruth (although included in the Hagiographa) may have 
been \NTitten in the N. kingdom, and preser\’e words 
current there dialectically. The book, in its present 

* The passage, as Ewald {Hist. 1 154) points out, is highly 
poetical. 
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form, must surely on linguistic grounds be regarded as 
a post-exilic work, and we shall see later that, even if 
it is to some extent based on an earlier folk-story, the 
skill of the artist has enabled him so to expand, to 
enrich, and to fuse his material that it is virtually all 
his own work, and that a later editor has only touched 
the proper names and appended the genealogy. 

Wellhausen is of opinion that the most important sign 
of date is the genealogy of David. (Ruth 4 18-22, cp i Ch. 
p . 210-17). The names of the ancestors 

. uenea ogy. David were known as far as Boaz. 
Then memory failed, and a leap was made in i Ch. 2 ii 
Ruth 421 to Salma (in Ruth, Salmon), who, in i Ch. 
251, is called ‘the feather of Bethlehem.' But Salma 
belongs to the same group as Caleb, Abi, and Hur, 
and, ‘ if anything is certain, it is this~that in the olden 
times the Calibbites dwelt in the S. and not in the N. 
of Judah, and that David in particular by his birth 
l^elonged, not to them, but to the older part of Israel, 
which gravitated in the opposite direction to Israel 
proper, and stood in the closest connection with Ben- 
jamin.’ Wellhausen adds that ‘of the other members 
of the genealogy Nahshon and Amminadab are princes 
of Judah in P, whilst Ram is the firstborn of Hezron 
(i Ch. 225), and by the meaning of his name (‘ the high 
one’) is, like Abram, qualified to be the starting-point 
of the princely line.’ On the other hand, Sam. only 
knows of David's father Jesse. ^ 

[The argument that Salma is a tribe foreign to old Judah, 
which was not ‘father’ of Bethlehem till after the Exile, lias 
been very generally admitted, and seemed to Robertson Smith 
in 1886 to decide the post-exilic origin of the genealogy*. The 
present writer, however, cannot see his way to follow his prede- 
cessor in tliis particular ; the genealogy is no doubt post-exilic, 
but is not proved to be so by Wellhausen’s criticism of the proper 
names, all of which appear really to refer to Jerahmeelite — /.y., 
N. Arabian — clans and localities.- Hut he heartily agrees with 
W. R. Smith that ‘ the genealogy in i Ch. 2 is quite in the 
manner of other genealogies in the same book.'] 

That the genealogy was borrowed from Chronicles and 
added to Ruth by a later hand seems certain, for the 
author of Ruth clearly recognises that ' Obed was legally 
the son of Mahlon, not of Boaz’ ( 4 $ 10). [Driver, too, 
remarks 455) that the genealogy 'may well 

have been added long after the book itself was written,’ 
and, like Kbnig (287), leaves out of the linguistic data 
for the solution of the problem of age, toltfdoth and 
holfd, which are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch 
(cp Genealogies i., § i). Bertheau, Kuenen, and 
Budde adhere to the view that the closing section is an 
integral portion of the hook. But surely], if the author 
had given a genealogy, he would have traced it through 
Mahlon. The existence, however, ot the genealogy 
suggests the possibility that two views of the descent of 
David were current, one of which traced him to Perez 
by Mahlon, and the other to the same Perez by Boaz. 

[We have arrived at this point without having been 
obliged to interfere with the traditional text. It is, how- 
6 Pro er ^^^'^^sary to take that step if we would 
iiam^ obtain a more complete comprehension of 
the narrative and of its historical origin. 
That Ruth, as it now stands, is a post-exilic work is 
certain ; we must therefore examine the text in connec- 
tion with that of other not less certainly post -exilic 
works, in the study of which we have already reaehed 
results which, though in points of detail subject to 
revision, yet on the whole seem to throw considerable 
light on ancient editorial processes. We shall thus 
find reason to suspeet that the personal and geo- 
graphical names in the Book of Ruth ( 1 1-417) were 
not altogether originally as they now stand. 

Bethlehem-judah, as in the strange stories appended to Judges, 
is a corruption or distortion of Belh-jerahmeel, the name of some 
place in the region called Ephrath in the south, possibly, but 
by no means probably, the same as the place known as Carmel. 


^ Bleek's EinlA^) 204 ProlS'^^ 227 [ET 217 yT] ; cp De 
Gent. i 6 y. The passage in Eznl.i'^) is reprinted in CH 

357-359. 233-235* 

2 We reckon the Negeb as the N. Arabian borderland. 
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‘Ephrath’ it.self (like the ‘ Perath ’ of Jer. 14 4-7) is possibly a 
mutilated form of Zakephath and ‘Moab’ may be 

a substitute for ‘Missur’ (cp ^Ioab, § 14), a region to the 
S. of the country called Sarephathile or Ephrathite. Elimelcch, 
Mahlon, and Chilion — the two latter of which have been so 
fatally misunderstood, as if they were symbolical names— are 
no doubt clan-names (or different forms of the same clan- 
name) derived from the great ethnic name, Jerahmeel. 

‘ Orpah ' has probably ari.sen by ‘ metathesis ’ from ‘ Ophrah ' 
— t.e., ‘Ephrath.’ Ruth (Re'uih, cp Pesh.) is probably the 
fern, of Re'u (Gen. 11 18 ^), which is surely equivalent to 
Re’uel ; now Re'uel appears in Gen. 36 4 as a son of Esau, and 
his name is most probably a distortion of Jerahmeel, a name 
which in its various broken forms attached itself io different X. 
Arabian clans. Naomi (No'omi) is doubtless connected with the 
clan-names Na'ami, Na‘amani.1 ‘ Boaz’ (ty^) is less transparent ; 
hence Stucken and Winckler do not he.sitale to identify the 
original Boaz with a mythological figure. But the place of the 
bearer of this name in the genealogj', as well a.s in the story of 
Ruth, shows that he loo must have a clan-name,2 and remember- 
ing the ‘ Ezbi ’ (':iix) of i Ch* H 37> which corresponds to 
(MT) or rather (cp 0 ba) in 2 S. 23 35— f.t’., to '‘rxcm’, 

‘ Jerahme’eli,’ we may restore as the original name ‘Arab. 

‘ Obed,’ too, is probably by metathesis from Arabia.3 

The statement of the narrator then, if the present 
writer’s conjectures are sound, amounts to this — that a 
member of a Jerahmeelite clan who belonged to Beth- 
jerahmeel (in the Negeb) removed with his family, 
under the pressure of famine, into the land of Mi.ssur, 
and sojourned there for about ten years. This agrees 
with the original form of the story in Gen. 12 ro ff., 
according to which Abram ( = ‘ father of Jerahmeel’) 
removed from the same cause from the Jerahmeelite 
country to Missur or Misrim (see MiZR.\lM, § -zb). 

Another parallel story is that of the Shunammite woman who 
was warned by Elisha of the approach of a taniine and went to 
the land of the ‘ Philistines’ (2 K. 8 1-3) ; the original story, the 
present writer thinks (cp Shu.ne.m), represented her as a dweller 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (still in Israelitish occupation), and 
as going farther S. to the land of Sarephath (in a wide sense 
of the phrase). 

Nor was it only famine that drove dwellers in the 
Negeb to the neighbouring land of Mis.sur. The original 
text of iS. 223/. seems to have represented David as 
placing his fiither and mother under the proteetion of 
the king of Mis.sur at Sarephath (see Mizfkh, 3}, while 
he was himself a wanderer in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and there is, in the present writer’s opinion, hardly 
room for doubt that David lived in, or close to, the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Negeb, § 3, and note 3), and 
had strong Jerahmeelite (and Mi.srite) affinities. The 
latter passage is specially important, because the osten- 
sible object of the writer of Ruth is to prove the descent 
of David from a noble-minded Misrite woman."* It 
was natural to represent that David’s ancestor had al- 
ready set the example of taking refuge in Missur. 

We are not expressly told that ‘ Sarephath ’ — i.e. , that 
portion of Mis.sur which lay nearest to hnd included the 
city of Sarephath — was the locality to which Elimelech 
and his family repaired. But the connection of Sare- 
phath with Moses, with the Devites, and apparently with 
the prophets, conjectured by the present writer (see 
Mose.s, § 4 ; Pkopiiecy, § 61 , makes it seem to him 
not improbable that the narrator had this place or 
district in his mind, and in 4 12 the kindly wish is ex- 
pressed that the house of Boaz might be like the house 
of ‘ Peres ’ (from ‘ Sarephath ’ ?) whom Tamar ( =Je.rah- 
meelith ?) bore to Judah. 

1 Many Benjamile clan-names appear to the present writer 
to be demonstrably of N. Arabian origin. 

2 Stucken’s connection of the name with a>^tral mythology 
(Astralmythen, 205, note) will hardly stand examination. 

(Jesse), too, very possibly comes ultimately from 
(Ishmaefite), a term which did not originally belong exclusively 
to nomads. The names of the ancestors of I )avid in the gene- 
’alogyare, as suggested above (§ 4), exclusively X. Arabian clan- 
names. 

Budde (ZA nr 12 [1892! 44) thinks that the notice in i S. 
223 does net imply a race-connection between David^ and the 
Moabite (i.e., Misrite) king or chieftain. David, he thinks, had 
to negotiate with the king, whereas if his grandmother had been 
a Moabite, this would hav^e been unnecessary. But this is to 
press the words too strongly ; and indeed (a.ssuming the tradi- 
tion to be historical) tact may have required that David should 
represent the desired protection as a favour. 
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The view here taken renders it probable that the story 
of Ruth as it now stands is not of very early post-exilic 
^ . origin. 1^'or the feeling of bitterness towards 

^ the Misrites and their neighbours, on account 
of their long-continued oppression of Israel, apparently 
persisted till close on the Greek period. The date of 
the traditional elements, out of which, with imaginative 
freedom, the present story of Ruth may ha\c been 
partly composed, is quite another point. As in the 
case of Job (see Job [Hook], § 4) and Jonah (see Jonah 
[Book], § 4 /) some of these elements may have been 
derived from mythology or folk-lore (cp \Vi. A OF 
366/). As Stucken points out,^ ‘Ruth corresponds 
e.xactly to Tamar ; she obtains Boaz by taking him 
unawares (Ruth 3), as Tamar obtains Judah (Gen. 38). 
A dim consciousness of this connection shows itself in 
the fact that the pedigree of Boaz is traced to Perez.’ 
The original story of Ruth probably gave her two sons 
(corresponding to the two sons of Tamar), only one 
of whom is recorded (simply out of interest in David) 
by the narrator. 

I'he ‘ altogether peculiar ' character of Ruth among 
the historical and quasi-historical narratives has been 
pointed out by Ewald, who is ' led to conclude that this 
story is only one taken from a larger series of similar 
pieces by the same author, and that through nicrc 
chance this is the only one preserved' (///j/. 1 155). 
More definitely, Budde suggests ( 7’iri2 43/i [1892]) 
that the story of Ruth may originally have formed part 
of the ‘ Midrash of the Book of the Kings ’ referred to 
in 2 Ch. 2427. In so far as this theory is based on the 
language of the genealogy in 4 18-22 (in connection with 
Wellhausen’s view that i Ch. 210-17 is a later insertion), 
we must agree with Kbnig {Einl. 289, note) that it is 
unproven. At the same time, Ewald’s impression that 
the nan-ative of Ruth did not always stand alone seems 
natural. 

That one of the objects of Ruth was to explain the 
traditional descent of David from a Misrite woman, has 
Oh' t mentioned already. It was true, said 

’ the writer, that his grandmother was a 

Ot ut . but what a noble woman she was ! 

how obedient to those fundamental laws of morality 
which the true God values more than sacrifice ! And 
so a second object naturally unveils itself — viz. , to 
prepare the readers of the book to arrive at a more 
favourable opinion of the moral capacity of the Misrites 
than, owing to the cruel oppression of Israel by the 
Misrites, previous generations had been able to form. 

Many critics {e.g., besides Winckler and most com- 
mentators, Umbreit, SL A>. , 1834, pp. 308/i ; Cieiger, 
Urschr. 49 ff. ; and especially Kue. Kel. of /sr. 2242 /, 
and 523 527) hold that the narrator was one of 

those who protested against the rigour of Ezra in the 
matter of mixed marriages. It is not clear, however, 
that any such protest would have been detected by a 
Jewish reader of the book. The great point with the 
narrator is not the marriage of Mahlon but the next-of- 
kin marriage of Boaz. It cannot be shown that, when 
married to Mahlon, Ruth became in the full sense a 
worshipper of Yahwe. It is much more probable that 
the statement of Mahlon’s marriage to a Misrite woman 
is simply a proof that the writer was a good historical 
scene painter. Like the Chronicler, he knows that in 
early times there was a great mixture of clans, and that 

t Astralmytfun, no, note. We may add that we lake 
‘Tamar’ and ‘Ruth’ to be ultimately corruptions of ‘Jerah- 
me’eliih' (cp Judah, § 2). Neither Stucken nor Winckler 
criticises the Hebrew names. 


Israelites often intermarried with Jerahmeelites and 
Misrites. Besides, in order to produce an impression 
on the Jews it would be necessary for the dwelling of 
Boaz to have been in Judah, not in a district which 
in post-exilic times was not in Jewish occupation. The 
latest editor did no doubt arrange the geographical 
st.atemcnts accordingly ; but the author himself, as we 
have seen, placed Boaz in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 

.Surely no one who thoroughly appreciates the charm 
of this book will be satisfied with the prevalent theory 
of its object. I'here is no ‘ tendency ’ about the book ; 
it represents in no degree any party programme. And 
even if the writer started with the object of illustrating 
the life of David, he forgot this when he began to 
write, and only thought of it again as he was about to 
lay down the pen. Justly does Robertson Smith re- 
mark, ‘ the marriage acquires an additional interest 
when we know that Ruth was David’s great-grand- 
mother, but the main interest is independent of that, 
and lies in the happy issue of Ruth and Naomi from 
their troubles through the loyal performance of the 
kinsman’s part by Boaz. Doubtless the writer meant 
his story to be an example to his own age, as well as 
an interesting sketch of the past ; but this is effected 
simply by describing the e.xemplary conduct of Naomi, 
Ruth, Boaz, and even Boaz’s harvesters. All these act 
as simple, kindly. God-fearing people ought to act in 
Israel.’ [At the same time, the writer must have shared 
the religious aspirations of his time, which, as we have 
seen, was probably the post-exilic age — i.e., perhaps 
that quieter period which followed after the first century 
of the Greek rule. Now, there is good evidence for the 
view that one of these aspirations was for a cessation of 
the bitter feeling between Israel and Jerahmeel. As 
yet the sad exclusion of Jerahmeelites and Misrites 
from the religious assembly had not been enacted,* or, 
if enacted, it was ignored by the noblest Jews, who held 
that the N. Arabian peoples were not incapable of 
repentance, and that it was no disgrace to David that 
his pedigree contained the name of a Misrite woman. 
A thorough study of certain psalms and prophecies 
will, it is believed, strongly confirm this view, and show 
that the best of the Jews looked forward to a true 
conversion of the Misrites to the religion of the God of 
Israel — the ‘ Lord of the whole earth.’ Jerusalem 
would yet be thronged by the children of Israel's bitter 
foes, seeking first for instruction and then for admission 
into the religious community, and it is possible to see a 
glance at this hope in the touching words of Boaz, ‘ and 
how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and the 
land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which 
thou knewest not heretofore' (Ruth 2 n). And so, 
ultimately, the book becomes (like Jonah) a noble 
record of the catholic tendency of the early Judaism.] 

Among other commentaries reference may be made to J. B. 
Carpzov, Collegium rabbinico-btblicum in libellum Ruth, 
Leipsic, 1703. [Among recent commentators, 

Literature, the works of Bertheau (ed. 2, 1833), Bertholet 
(1898), Nowack (1901) may be specially men- 
tioned. See also Wi. Z 0^865-78, and references in the course 
of this article.] 

(§§ T, 2, partly 4 and 7I \v. r. s. 

(§§ 3- 5» mostly 4 and 7) T. K. C. 

RYE (n^DS). See Rie, Fitches. 

1 In Dt. ‘IZ altogether- a later insertion— the ethnics 

should probably be ‘Jerahmeelite ’ and ‘ Misrite.’ The passage 
conflicts ynt\\ 7 [8], where the ethnics should be ‘Arammite’ 
( = Jerahmeelite) and ‘Misrite.’ Dillmann’s criticism here is 
very incomplete. The passage must be later than the fall of 
Jerusalem. 
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SABANNUS (caB&nnoy) [BA]), lEsASes RV 
= Ezra833 BiNNUl, 2. 

SABAOTH, LORD OF (n'lNaX mn'). See Names, 
§ 123. 

SABAT, I. RV Saphat, a group of children of 
Solomon’s servants (see Nethinim) in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra ii. , § 9, § 8 c), one of eight inserted 
in lEsd. 534 (cA<^Ar C< 5 s(l)< 5 <T [A], om. L) after 
Pochereth-hazzebaim of 1 | Ezra 257 = Neh. 7 59. 

It apparently represents the form SHAPHAT = Shephatiah 
(in Ezra257 = Neh. 759=1 Esd. 533 AV Sapheth, RV 
Saphuthi). 

2. RV Sebat (aa^ar [AV] aap^ar [n]), the month of that 
name, i Macc. 1 C 14. See Month, § 5. 

SABATEAS (caBBataiac [A]) i Esd. 948 AV, 
RV Sabateus = Neh. 87, Shabbethai, i. 

SABATHUS (caBaGoc [BA]) i Esd. 928 RV. AV 
Sabatus = Ezra IO27, Zabad, 4. 

SABBAN (caBannoy [BA]) i Esd. 862 = Ezra 8 33, 
Binnui, 2. 


SABBATEUS (caBBataioc [BA]) 1 Esd. 9 14 RV 
= Ezral0i5, Shabbethai, 1. 

SABBATH (ri 3 C\ caBBaton)> the day of sacred 
rest which among the Plebrews followed six days of 
labour and closed the week ; see Week. 

The grammatical inflexions of the word ‘ Sabbath ’ 
show that it is a feminine form, properly sabbat-t for 
1 P+TTYnAlAtrTT ^^bbdt-t, from niv (Pt el conjug. ). 

ym gy. nothing to do with rest- 

ing in the sense of enjoying repose ; in transitive forms 
and applications it means ‘ to sever,’ to ‘ put an end to,’ 
and intransitively it means to ‘desist,’ to ‘come to an 
end.’ The grammatical form of sabbath suggests 
a transitive sense, ‘ the divider,’ and apparently indicates 
the Sabbath as dividing the month. It may mean the 
day which puts a stop to the week’s work ; but that is 
less likely. It certainly cannot be translated ‘ the day 
of rest.’ (Cp Lag. Uebers. 113 ; Ko. Lehrg. ii. I280/. ; 
Hoffni. ZATIV 3 i 2 i] Wellh. Pro/. [1883] 117, n. i; 
Jastrow’s article cited in § 8.) 

[According to Jensen, ZKFy 1887, p. 278, the As- 
syrian sa(p)bat(td)-tiini = ‘ penitential prayer,’ and hence 
‘day of penitence and prayer.’ Hirschfeld (see § 8), 
however, derives from nyDci- Cp Benz. HA 202, 
‘perhaps in its oldest form it was connected with 
(week).’ For Jastrow’s view, see § 8.] 

By way of preface to the present historical inquiry, 
and to clear away, if possible, any remnants of theo- 
2 Jes d prejudice against criticism, let 

All o vn. us consider the attitude of Jesus towards 

the Sabbath. observance. It is not too 

bold to say that in his opposition to the current Rab- 
binical views he is in harmony with the main result of 
modern historical criticism. This thesis will be justified 
at a subsequent point. The well-known and probably 
(see col. 1888, near foot) authentic saying, ‘Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law’ (Mt. 517), expresses 
one side of that teaching. Jesus revered the Sabbath 
as he revered the other religious traditions of his 
people ; but he had also a freedom of inspiration which 
put a new life into his interpretation of the Sabbath 
law. That he was in the habit of attending the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath, we know from Lk. 4 16 (cp v. 31). 
But he would not adhere to the letter of the law 
where works of necessity or of mercy claimed to be 
performed : ' the Sabbath is made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath ; wherefore the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath’ (Mk. 227/. ). There is a 


traditional saying of Jesus which may express his Janus- 
like habit of mind as regards the Sabbath. It ceased, 
indeed, to be understood when the Christian Sunday 
had become an institution, and so was thrust out of 
the canonical Church tradition ; but it certainly gives 
us the impression of being an ancient and a genuine 
tradition.^ It is the well-known addition of D {Codex 
Bezce, ed. Scrivener, 173) after Lk. 64: ‘ On the 
same day when he saw one working on the Sabbath he 
said to him : Man, if thou knowest what thou art doing 
thou art blessed ; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed and a transgressor of the law ’ (tJ anrj rjfxipq. 
deaadfievos nva epya^d/xevov ry eXirev avrQ' 

dvdpojTre, ei pikv oldas tl iroieis, ptaKdpios eZ'et 5^ 
oldas, eiriKardparos Kal Trapa^dTTjs el toO vbpLOv). The 
sense is clear — it is what we find in Rom. 144 14 23.2 
‘ If thou knowest what thou art doing,’ — in other 
words, if thou art doing this work on the Sabbath 
day with the consciousness that it is a work of necessity 
> — if thy conscience justifies thee in it — ' then blessed 
art thou.’ ‘ But if thou know’est not' — in other words, 
if thou art acting against thy conscience, with a lurking 
fear that thou art doing aught amiss — ‘ then art thou 
accursed, and a transgressor of the law.’ The saying 
in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus -fragment discovered in 
1897,^ ‘if you do not keep the Sabbath you will not 
see the Father ' [idv aa^^aricrrjTe rb od^^arov ovk 
bxpeoSe rbv irarlpa), may also very well have been 
actually spoken by Jesus in its literal sense, as the ex- 
pression of the same conservative temper as we find in 
Mt. 517-19, and against noisy fanatics who thought to do 
honour to their master by showing contempt for the 
day. It is more probable, however, in view' of the 
parallel clause, ‘ If you do not fast [to] the world you 
have not found the kingdom of God ’ {edv po) vTjarevaifjTe 
Tbv Kbopov ov pj] eVpr^re ttjv ^acn\€iav rod Seov), that 
the saying is not intended to be understood literally. 

[This is not the place to discuss the relation of the 
Pauline teaching to that of Jesus. Without entering 
g - into tlje question as to the historical origin 

’ . of each of the Pauline epistles referred to, 

. we may recall that, according to the Pauline 

a l u es. Jesus was sent in human flesh to 

liberate men from servitude to the law as a whole and 
in every particular. The conservative side of the teach- 
ing of Jesus regarding the Sabbath could not, there- 
fore, be reproduced in the corresponding teaching of 
Paul.] It is clear from Rom. 145 ^ that Paul regarded 
the observance of the Sabbath as essentially an ddid(popov 
for Christians ; it is possible to serve the Lord by 
observance of a fi.xed day, and equally possible to 
serve him without such observance ; the important 
thing is to have a clean conscience (cp also vv. 14 
and 23). The Pauline attitude towards the Christians 
of Colossce is not inconsistent with the magnanimous 
tolerance here expressed. The sharpness of Col. 2 16 f. 
(cp Gal. 49/1) is due to the situation : Paul perceived 
that the Judaising false teachers had raised the d5id- 
(popov into an dvayKotov, and that an energetic protest 
against the imposition of any such yoke W'as urgently 
required. [There is no definite conflict between the 
attitude of Paul and that of Jesus. The position taken 
up by Jesus was perfectly natural to him, as a son 
of a pious Jewish family, and a preacher to the chosen 

1 Ropes, ‘Die Spriiche Jesu,’ in Texie u. Untersuchungen^ 
xiv. 2 126 (1896) also regards this as possible. 

2 It is more probable that ihe ideas in these passages rest 
upon an utterance of Jesus known to the apostle th.an that the 
saying attributed to Jesus in D should be an invention resting 
on the utterance of Paul. 

3 Adyia 'lr)<rov (ed. Grenfell and Hunt, 1897), 10^ 
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people of Gotl. It would not have been natural to 
Paul, a preacher to the Gentiles and not of purely 
Jewish cultuie, who seems to have felt as free towards 
the earthly life of Jesus as Jesus himself did towards 
the letter of the Mosaic Law. There were other 
Christians, however, who felt and acted differently from 
Paul.] 

That the earliest Christians in Palestine observed the 
Sabbath is nowhere indeed e.\j)ressly said,' but is 
certainly to be assumed. 'The silence of Acts is not 
to be taken as a proof of the non-observance, but con- 
trariwise as a proof that it was observed as matter of 
course. 

[l-2usebius [IfEZ-z-j) remarks that the Ebionites 
observed both the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day ; and 
this practice obtained to some extent in much wider 
circles, for the A/’Ostolical Constitutions rticonwwcvid that 
the Sabbath shall be kept as a memorial feast of the 
creation, and the Lord's Day as a memorial of the 
resurrection. — W.R.s.j 

Was the .S.'ibbath observed in the Christian niis.sion-churches 
of the 1 )is|)ersion ? Thi.s is not an inquiry that affects our 
main subject, and only a t;lance at it can be given. We may Ijc 
certain indeed that where a mission-church consisted essentially 
of those who had formerly been Jews or <7c/3d/xei'ot (see I’Kosjc- 
lyte) the observance of the day did not forthwith cease. It is 
instructive, however, to note that in the decree of Jerusalem (Act.^ 
1023^) Sabbath observance is as little imposed a." binding on 
Gentile Christians as is th.it of any other holy day . 2 In estimat- 
ing the historical bearing of this testivionium e si-lcntio it matters 
little whether we take the decree as actually pronounced by a 
council of apostles at Jerusalem 2 or regard it as a later finding of 
the church of that city (cp Cou.scil of Jerusalem). 

We now return to the thesis with which this article 
opened, viz., that the attitude of Jesus towards the Rab- 
. .. , binical Sabbath (see Mt. I‘2i-i4 

4. Attitude is in harmony with the main result 
of Jesus, modern criticism. In his trenchant 
resum . criticism of the scribes the general position 
which Jesus takes up is that ‘ the Sabbath is made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ which is only a 
special application of the wider principle that the law is 
not an end in itself but a help towards the realisation in 
life of the great ideal of love to God and man, which is 
the sum of all true religion. On the other hand, the 
rules of the scribes enumerated thirty-nine main kinds 
of work forbidden on the Sabbath, and each of these 
prohibitions gave rise to new subtilties. Jesus’ disciples, 
for example, w h<j plucked ears of corn 'in passing through 
a field on the holy day, had, according to Rabbinical 
casuistry, violated the third of the thirty-nine rules, 
which forbade harvesting ; and in healing the sick, 
Jesus himself broke the rule that a sick man should not 
receive medical aid on the Sabbath unless his life was 
in danger.' . In fact, as Jesus put it, the Rabbinical 
theory seemed to be that the Sabbath was not made for 
man but man for the .Sabbath, the observance of which 
was so much an end in itself that the rules prescribed 
for it did not recpiire to be justified by appeal to any 
larger principle of religion or humanity. The precepts 
of the law were valuable in the eyes of the scribes 
because they were the seal of Jewish particularism, the 
barrier erected l)etween the world at large and the ex- 
clusive community of the grace of YahwL For this 
purpose the most arbitrary precepts were the most effec- 
tive, and none were more so than the complicated rules 

1 Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, etc., 168, 353. 

2 Id., ut S7tf>r. 173. 

3 So Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age, 1 199^? 

^ [In like manner the length of journey that could be under- 
taken without breach of the Sabbath came to be also strictly 
defined (cp alt. 114 2o). For by the thirty-ninth rule it was for- 
bidden to carry anything from one ‘place’ to another — a 
prohibition plainly based on Ex. IG29, ‘let no man go out of his 
place on the Sabbath day ’ — in other words, ‘ let every one .stay 
at hojne.' definition of ‘place' in this connection was found 
in the measurement of the ‘ suburbs ’ of a Levilical city as laid 
down in Nu. 3.5 1-8 — 2000 cubits square. This gave the 
‘ Sabbath limit ’ (nzy^l CtHPi), and thus the ‘ Sabbath day's 
journey* (Acts 1 12 ; o-a/S/Sarou 66ds) was fixed at 2000 cubits or 
about 1000 yards.] 
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of Sabbath observance. The ideal of the Sabbath which 
all these rules aimed at realising was absolute rest from 
everything that could be called work ; and even the 
exercise of those offices of humanity which the strictest 
Sabbatarians regard as a service to God, and therefore 
as specially appropriate to his day, was looked on as 
work. T’o save life was allowed, but only because 
danger to life ‘superseded the Sabbath.' In like 
manner the special ritual at the temple prescribed for 
the .Sabbath by the Pcntateuchal law was not regarded 
as any part of the hallowing of the sacred day ; on the 
contrary, the rule was that, in this regard, ‘ Sabbath 
was not kept in the sanctuary.' Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Sabbath was neither a day of relief to 
toiling humanity nor a day appointed for public wor- 
ship ; the positive duties of its observance were to wear 
one’s best clothes, eat, drink, and be glad (justified from 
Is. 5S13). 

more directly religious element, it is true, was introduced 
by the practice of attending the synagogue service ; but it is to 
be remembered that this service was primarily regarded not as 
an act of worship, but as a meeting for instruction in the law. 
So far, therefore, as the Sabbath existed for any end outside 
itself, it w'as an institution to help every Jew to learn the law, 
and from ihi.s point of view it is regarded by Philo and Josephus, 
who are accustomed to .seek a philo.sophical justification for the 
peculiar institutions of their religion. Hut this certainly was 
not the leading point of view with the mass of the Rabbins.l 

Such Wits the position of the scribes ; the Sabbath was 
an end in itself — a mere barrier between God’s people 
and the world at large. Jesus maintains, as we have 
seen, the opposite doctrine. He declares too that his 
view of the law as a whole, and the interpretation of the 
Sabbath law which it involves, can be historically justi- 
fied from the Old Testament. And in this connection 
he introduces two of the main methods to which histori- 
cal criticism of the Old Testament has recurred in 
modern times : he appeals to the oldest history rather 
than to the Fentatcuchal code as proving that the later 
conception of the law was unknown in ancient times 
(Mt. 123 4), and to the exceptions to the Sabbath law 
which the scribes themselves allowed in the interests of 
worship {r. 5) or humanity {v. n), as showing that 
the .Sabbath must originally have been devoted to 
purposes of worship and humanity, and was not always 
the purposeless arbitrary thing which the schoolmen 
made it to be. Modern criticism of the history of 
Sabbath observance among the Hebrews has done 
nothing more than follow out these arguments in detail, 
and show that the result is in agreement with what is 
kmnvn as to the dates of the several component parts of 
the Pentateuch. 

The historical results of criticism may be thus sum- 
marised. Of the legal passages that speak of the 

_ ... Sabbath all tho.se which show afiinity 

i^re-exilic doctrine of the scribes — re- 

and po^-exiliC the Sabbath as an arbitrary 

SaDDatn. between Yah we and Israel, enter- 

ing into details as to particular acts that are forbidden, 
and enforcing the observance by several penalties, so 
that it no longer has any religious value, but appears as 
a mere legal constraint — are post-exilic (Ex. 16 23-30 
31 12-17 351-3; Nu. 1532-36); the older laws only 
demand such cessation from daily toil, and especially 
from agricultural labour, as among all ancient peoples 
naturally accompanied a day set apart as a religious 
festival, and in particular lay weight on the fact that 
the Sabbath is a humane institution, a holiday for the 
labouring classes (Ex. 23 12 Dt. 5 12-15). As it stands 
in these ancient laws, the Sabbath is not at all the 
unic|ue thing which it was made to be by the scribes. 
'The Greeks and the barbarians,’ says Strabo (x. 39), 
‘have this in common, that they accompany their 
sacred rites by a festal remission of labour.’ So it 
was in old Israel ; the Sabbath [which the Israelites 

1 See the Mishnah, tract ‘ Shabbath,’and Jubilees, chap. 1 ; and 
compare Schiirer, GJV(^\ 2428451 470-478, where the rabbinical 
Sabbath is w ell explained and illustrated in detail. 
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may have taken from the Canaanites — an agricultural 
people (see WEEK)] was one of the stated religious 
feasts, like the new moon and the three great agri- 
cultural sacrificial celebrations (Hos. 2ii); the new 
moons and the Sabbaths alike called men to the 
sanctuary to do sacrifice (Is. 1 13) ; the remission of 
ordinary business belonged to both alike (Am. 85), 
and for precisely the same reason. 1 Hosea even takes 
it for granted that in captivity the Sabbath will be 
suspended, like all the other feasts, because in his day 
a feast implied a sanctuary. 

This conception of the Sabbath, however, necessarily 
underwent an important modification in the seventh 
century H.C., when the local sanctuaries were abolished, 
and those sacrificial rites and feasts which in Hosea's 
time formed the essence of every act of religion were 
limited to the central altar, which most men could visit 
only at rare intervals. From that time foi^vard the new 
moons, which till then had been at least as important 
as the Sabbath, and were celebrated by sacrificial feasts 
as occasions of religious gladness, fell into insignifi- 
cance, except in the conservative temple ritual. The 
Sabbath did not share the same fate ; but with the aboli- 
tion of local sacrifices it became for most Israelites an 
institution of humanity divorced from ritual. So it 
appears in the deuteronomic decalogue, and presumably 
also in Jer. 17 19-27. In this form the institution was 
able to survive the fall of the state and the temple, and 
the seventh day’s rest was clung to in exile as one of the 
few outward ordinances by which the Israelite could 
still show his fidelity to Yahw6 and mark his separation 
from the heathen. Hence we understand the impor- 
tance attached to it from the period of the exile onward 
(Ezek. 2O12 228 2338 Jer. 17 19-27 Is. o()i.7 5813), and 
the character of a sign between Yahw6 and Israel 
ascribed to it in the post-exilic law. This attachment 
to the Sabbath, beautiful and touching so long as it 
was a spontaneous expression of continual devotion to 
Yahw^, acquired a less pleasing character when, after 
the e.xile, it came to be enforced by the civil arm 
(Neh. 13 ; cp Neh. 10 31), and when the later law even 
declared Sabbath-breaking a capital offence. It is just, 
however, to remember that without the stem discipline 
of the law the community of the second temple could 
hardly have escaped dissolution, and that Judaism alone 
preserved for Christianity the hard-won achievements 
of the prophets. 


As the Sabbath was originally a religious feast, the 
question of the origin of the Sabbath resolves itself into 
6 Origin of inquiry why and in what circle a 

the Sabbath. 

established. In Gen. 2 1-3 and in Ex. 
20 II the Sabbath is declared to be a memorial of the 
completion of the work of creation in six days. It 
appears certain, however, that the decalogue as it lay 
before the deuteronomist did not contain any allusion to 
the creation (see Decalogue), and it is generally believed 
that this reference was added by the same post-exilic 
hand that wrote Gen. I1-24U:. The older account of 
the creation in Gen. 24^-25 does not recognise the 
hexasmeron, and it is even doubtful whether the original 
sketch of Gen. 1 distributed creation over six days. The 
connection, therefore, between the seven-days week and 
the work of creation is now generally recognised as 
secondary. 'I'he week and the Sabbath were already 
known to the writer of Gen. 1, and he used them to give 
the framework for his picture of the creation, which in 
the nature of things could not be literal and required 
some framework. At the same time, there was a 
peculiar appropriateness in associating the Sabbath with 
the doctrine that Yahwd is the Creator of all things; 


* [Hence also the Sabbath was quite readily made use of for 
the purpose of paying a visit to a man of God (2 K. 4 23), or the 
. ^he opposite of the later practice, which forbade all 

on Sabbaths and feast-days (cp Mt. 24 20 and Jos. 

« .■ OVK iartv 6e rjfilv ovtc ev TOi<; cure iv 

rj) eopTYf oSeueiv). — K.M.] 
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for we see from Is. 40-55 that this doctrine was a main- 
stay of Jewish faith in those very days of exile which 
gave the Sabbath a new importance for the faithful. 

But, if the week as a religious cycle is older than the 
idea of the week of creation, we cannot hope to find 
more than probable evidence of tlie origin of the 
Sabbath. At the time of the exile the Sabbath was 
already an institution peculiarly Jewish, otherwise it 
could not have served as a mark of distinction from 
heathenism. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
that in its origin it was specifically Hebrew, but only 
that it had acquired distinguishing features of a marked 
kind. What is certain is that the origin of the Sabbath 
must be sought within a circle that used the week as 
a division of time. Here again we must distinguish 
between the week as such and tlie astrological week, 
7 ,e„ the week in which the seven days are nam_ed each 
after the planet which is held to preside over" its first 
hour. 

If the day is divided into twenty-four hours and the planets 
pre.side in turn oyer each hour of the week in the order of their 
periodic times (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon), we gel the order of days of the week with which we are 
familiar. For, if the Sun presides over the first hour of Sunday, 
and therefore also over the eighth, the fifteenth, and the twenty- 
second, Venus will have the twenty-third hour. Mercury the 
twenty-fourth, and the Moon, as the third in order from the 
Sun, will preside over the first hour of Monday. Mars, again, 
as third from the Moon, will preside over Tuesday (Dies Marlis' 
Mardi), and so forth. 

This astrological week became widely current in the 
Roman empire, but was still a novelty in the time of 
Dio Cassius (37 18). That writer believed that it came 
from Egypt; but the old Egyptians had a week ot ten 
(not seven) days, and the original home of astrology 
and of the division of the day into twenty-four hours 
is Chaldaea. It is plain, however, that there is a long 
step between the astrological assignation of each hour of 
the week to a planet and the recognition of the week as 
an ordinary division of time by people at large. Astro- 
logy is in its nature an occult science, and there is not 
the slightest trace of a day of twenty-four hours among 
the ancient Hebrews, who had the week and the 
Sabbath long before they had any acquaintance with 
the planetary science of the Babylonian priests. More- 
over, it is quite clear from extant remains of Assyrian 
calendars that our astrological week did not prevail in 
civil life even among the Babylonians and Assyrians : 
they did not dedicate each day in turn to its astrological 
planet. These facts make it safe to reject one often- 
repeated explanation of the Sabbath, viz., that it was in 
its origin what it is in the astrological week, the day 
sacred to Saturn, and tliat its observance is to be 
derived from an ancient Hebrew worship of that planet. 
In truth, there is no evidence of the worship of Saturn 
among the oldest Hebrews (see Chiun AM) Siccuth). 

The week, however, is found in various parts of the 
world in a form that has nothing to do with astrology 
or the seven planets, and with such a distribution as to 
make it pretty certain that it had no artificial origin, but 
suggested itself independently, and for natural reasons, 
to different races. In fact, the four quarters of the moon 
supply an obvious division of the month; and, wherever 
new moon and full moon arc religious occasions, we get 
in the most natural way a sacred cycle of fourteen or 
fifteen days, of which the week of seven or eight clays 
(determined by half-moon) is the half. Thus the old 
Hindus chose the new and the full moon as days of 
sacrifice ; the eve of the sacrifice was called upavasatha, 
and in Buddhism the same word {itposatha) has come 
to denote a Sabbath observed on the full moon, on the 
day when there is no moon, and on the two days which 
are eighth from the full and the new moon respectively, 
with fasting and other religious exercises, t 

From this point of view it is most significant that in 
the older parts of the Hebrew scriptures the new moon 

1 Childers, Pali Diet. 535; Kern, Buddhismus (Germ. 
Transl.) 8; Mahdvaega, ii. 1 i (ET 1 239, 291). 
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and the Sabbath are almost invariably mentioned ' 
together. The month is beyond question an old sacred 
division of time common to all the Semites ; even the 
Arabs, who received the week at quite a late period 
from the Syrians (Birfini, Chronology, ET 58), greeted 
the new moon with religious acclamations. And this 
must have been an old Semitic usage, for the word 
which properly means ‘ to greet the new moon ’ [ahalla) 
is, as Eagarde ( 2*9) has shown, etymologi- 
cally connected with the Hebrew words used of any 
festal joy. Among the Hebrews, or rather perhaps 
among the Canaanitcs, whose speech they lx)rrowed, 
the joy at the new moon became the type of religious 
festivity in general. Nor are other traces wanting of 
the connection of sacrificial occasions — i.e., religious 
feasts— with the phases of the moon among the Semites. 
The Harranians had four sacrificial days in every month, 
and, of these, two at least were determined by the con- 
junction and opposition of the moon.^ 

That full moon as well as new moon had a religious signi- 
ficance among the ancient Hebrews seems to follow from the 
fact that, when the great agricultural feasts were fixed to set 
days, the full moon was chosen. In older times these feast-days 
appear to have been Sabbaths (Lev. 23ii ; cp Passovek, New 
Mo<iN). 

A week determined by the pha.ses of the moon has an average 
length of 291-^-4 = 75 days — i.e., three weeks out of eight would 
have eight days. Ilui there seems to be in i Sam. 2(» 27, com- 
pared with 77'. 1824, an indication that in old times the feast of 
the new moon lasted two days — a very n.atural institution, since 
it appears that the feast was fixed in advance, whilst the Hebrews 
of Saul’s time cannot h.ave been good enough astronomers to 
know beforehand on which of two successive days the new moon 
would actually be observed. 2 In that case a week of .seven 
working days would occur only once in two months. We cannot 
tell when the Sabbath became dissociated from the month *, but 
the change seems to have been made before the Look of the 
Covenant, which already regards the Sabbath simply as an 
institution of humanity and ignores the new moon. In both 
points it is followed by l)cuteronomy. 


The word ‘Sabbath’ [sabattuv), with the explanation 
* day of rest of the heart,’ is claimed as Assyrian on the 
7 Thfk basis of a textual emendation made by 

P / , . Fried. Delitzseh in 2 Rawl. 32 16. The 

nnd AcHurinn isolated and uncertain 

Sabbath testimony cannot be placed very high, 
and it seems to prove too much, for it 
is practically certain that the Babylonians at the time of | 
the Hebrew exile cannot have had a Sabbath exactly i 
corresponding in conception to what the Hebrew Sab- i 
bath had become under very special historical circum- 
stances. W’hat we do know from a calendar of the ' 
intercalary month Elfd IJ. is that in that month the 7th, 
14th, 19th, 2ist, and 28th days had a peculiar char- 
acter, and that on them certain acts were forbidden to 
the king and others. There is the greatest uncertainty 
as to the details (cp the very divergent renderings in 
RP, 7 160/. ; Schrader, AV/ 19 ; Lotz, Qu. de historia 
Sabbati, 39/. ) ; but these days, which are taken to be 
Assyrian Sabbaths, are certainly not ‘ days of rest of , 
the heart,' and to all appearance are unlucky days, and 
expressly designated as such.^ If, therefore, they are 
‘Assyrian Sabbaths’ at all, they are e.xactly opposite 
in character to the Hebrew Sabbath, which was described 
by Hosea as a day of gladness, and never ceased to be 
a day of feasting and good cheer. [Cp Jastrow, in 
the article mentioned below. ] 

Besides the works already mentioned, reference should 
be made to \\'. Lotz, Quo'stionum de historia Sabbati 
8 Recent (^883), which takes account of 

Tii-prnfnrp the Assvriological evidence. Hirschfeld’s 
' Remarks on the etymology of Sabbath ' 
{JR AS, April 1896, pp. 353-359), according to Jastrow, 
misunderstands and misquotes the Babylonian material. 


t The others— according to the Fihrist, 319 14 — are the 17th 
and the 28ih. 

2 It appe.'irs from Judith 86 that even in later times there were 
two days at the new moon on which it was improper to fast. 

3 Lotz says they are lucky days ; but the expression which he 
renders, dies/dustus, is applied to every day in the calendar. 
The rest of his book does not rise above this e.xample of acumen. 


SABBATICAL YEAR 

Nowack {Hebr. Arch. [1894] 2 140^^ ) gives a lucid sketch 
of current theories and their grounds. See also Jensen, 
Sunday School Times (Philadelphia), Jan. 16, 1892, and 
Jastrow, Amer. /. of Theol. 1898, pp. 315-352. 
Jensen is cautious and reserved on the question of a 
Babylonian origin of the Sabbath, which, however, 
Gunkel {Schbpf 14) and Jastrow [op. cit.) expressly 
aftirm. The bridge which Gunkel fails to construct 
between the Babylonian atonement -Sabbath and the 
Hebrew rest-Sabbath, Jastrow endeavours to point out. 
He remarks that the Heb. Sabbdthdn does in fact, like 
the Bab. sabattum, convey the idea of propitiation or 
appeasement of the divine anger, and he is of opinion 
that the Hebrew Sabbath was originally a Sabbdthon — 
i.e., a day of propitiation and appeasement, marked by 
atoning rites. At this stage of development it was 
celebrated at intervals of seven days, corresponding 
with changes in the moon’s phases, and was identical 
in character with the four days in each month (7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th) that the Babylonians regarded as days 
which had to be converted into days of propitiation. 
There were also, however, other sabbathdn days, such 
as the New Year’s Day, the Day of Atonement, the 
first and eighth days of the annual pilgrimage to the 
chief sanctuary. 

The introduction, in consequence of profound changes 
in religious conceptions among the Hebrews, of the 
custom of celebrating the Sabbath every seventh day, 
irrespective of the relationship of the day to the moon’s 
phases, led to a complete separation from the ancient 
view of the Sabbath, whilst the introduction, at a still 
later period, of the doctrine that the divine work of 
creation was completed in six days removed the Hebrew 
Sabbath still further from the point at which the develop- 
ment of the corresponding Babylonian institution ceased. 
Hence the position of the Sabbath in the Priestly Code. 
The field, however, is still open for further investigation. 

Cp also Toy, ' The earliest form of the Sabbath,’ 
(1899); and C. H. Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents (who finds that the 19th day of 
the month was observed by abstinence from secular 
business ; but the deeds do not indicate that the ylh, 
14th, 2 1 St, and 28th days were Sabbaths). 

W. R. S. — K. M. — T. K. C. 

SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY. See Sabbath, 

§ 4 n. 

SABBATHEUS (caBBataioc [U-^]). lEsd. 9 x 4 = 
EzralOis, Shabbethai, i. 

SABBATICAL YEAR. The Jews under the second 
temple observed every seventh year as a Sabbath accord- 
ing to the (post-exilic) law of Lev. 201-7. It was a 
year in which all agriculture was remitted, in which the 
fields lay unsown, the vines grew unpruned, and even 
the natural produce was not gathered in. That this 
law was not observed before the captivity we learn from 
Lev. 2634^ ; indeed, so long as the Hebrews were an 
agricultural people with little trade, in n land often 
ravaged by severe famines, such a law could not have 
been observed. Even in later times it was occasionally 
productive of great distress ( i Macc. 649 53 ; Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 16 2). In the older legislation, however, we already 
meet with a seven years’ period in more than one con- 
nection. The release of a Hebrew servant after six 
years’ labour (E.x. 2l2_^ Dt. 15i2^) has only a 
remote analogy to the Sabbatical year. But in Ex. 
23 10 ff. it is prescribed that the crop of ostxy seventh 
year (apparently the self-sown crop) shall be left for the 
poor, and after them for the beasts. The difference 
between this and the later law is that the seventh year 
is not called a Sabbath, and that there is no indication 
that all land was to lie fallow on the same year. In 
this form a law prescribing one year’s fallow in seven 
may have been anciently observed. It is extended in 
r. II to the vineyard and the olive-yard ; but here the 
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culture necessary to keep the vines and olive-trees in 
order is not forbidden ; the precept is only that the 
produce is to be left to the poor. In Deuteronomy 
this law is not repeated ; but a fixed seven years’ period 
is ordained for the benefit of poor debtors, apparently 
in the sense that in the seventh year no interest is to be 
exacted by the creditor from a Hebrew, or that no pro- 
ceedings are to be taken against the debtor in that year 
(Deut. 15i^). w. R. s. 

SABBEUS (c^BBaiac [BA]) i Esd. 9 32 = Ezra 10 31, 
Shemaiah, 19. 

SABEANS occurs four times in AV, representing 
three distinct Hebrew words in MT ; (i) in Job 1 15 
RV"‘g- Sheba) and Joel 38 RV Men 

OF Sheba); (2) in Is. 45i4 (D^Nlp), see Seba ; and 
{3) in Ezek. 2842 (AV'"S- and RV ‘drunkards’), where, 
however, it is no part of the original text. The Kt. 
c'N3io — . D'N3iD. the reading for which the Kre sub- 
stitutes D'RaD with the same meaning (drunkards), is 
an obvious interpolation due simply to dittography of 
the preceding c'RDID. On the further textual corruption 
of the verse see Cornill, ad loc. , and Toy i^SBOT). Of 
course none of these words has anything to do with any 
of the religious sects that have at one time or another 
been called Sabians — i.e.^ Baptists (see art. Sabians 
in Ency. Brit. 21 128) — a name which is etymologically 
quite distinct. 

SABI. I. (c<\Bei [A]), lEsd. 528 RV=Ezra242, 
Shobai. 

2. (o-a^[e]tr/ [HA]) i Esd. 5 34 AV, RV Sable = Ezra 2 57 ; see 
POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 

SABIAS (caB|(\C [BA]) lEsd. I9 RV = 2Ch. Sog. 
Hashabiah, 6. 

SABTA (Xnpp, c<\B<nta [B], cAB<\ed^ [A], c€. [L], 
I Ch. I 9 ), or Sabtah (HHlp, cdsBA0<\ [ADEL], Gen. 
10 7), one of the sons of Cush. See Cush. If ' Cush ’ 
here means the N. Arabian region of that name, we are 
entitled and indeed compelled to suppose that ‘ Sabtah ' 
and ' Raamah ' have arisen by corruption and editorial 
manipulation from the names of places near the S. 
border of Canaan. will probably come from njyo 

‘ Maacath ’ (the southern Maacah), which is also the 
original of Succotii in the earliest story of Jacob and 
in Ps. 608, and of SocoH in i S. 17 1. Cp Shabbethai. 
From the ordinary point of view Dillinann finds some 
plausibility in Tiich's suggestion that Sabta = Ea/3/3a^a 
{Peripl. 27 ; also Ptolemy, Strabo), the Sabota of Pliny 
(632 1232). This was the capital of the Chatramotitae 
(see Hazarmavp:th), and was famous as the centre of 
the trade in incense. The name is the Sab. nur- 
According to Glaser, Sabta is ih.e'^a(pda of Ptol.vi. 730, 
and is to be placed at Sudeir or in the NE of Yemainah ; 
Sabta, Raamah, and Sabteca representing the districts 
on the coast of the Persian Gulf {Sklzse, 2252 /. ). 

T. K. C. 

SABTECA (Nplilpp, caBakaG^ [ADE], ceBe. [L] 
in Gen. ; c€BeKAe<\ [BE], [A] in Ch. ; 6 there- 

fore indicates rather Sbktha), one of the sons of Cush 
(Gen. 10 7 iCh. l9t). AV has Sabtechah in Gen. 
and Sabtecha in Ch. Glaser, following Bochart, con- 
nects this with the name Samydake in Carmania, on 
the E. side of the Persian Gulf {Skizze, 2252) ; but 
Dillmann calls attention to the phonetic difference. 
It is perhaps really a dittographed Sabta, the 3 being 
a record of a reading Rnro (cp in Gen. ). t. k. c. 

SACAR (ipb^). Probably an ethnic of the same 
group as IssACHAR, Zichri. The name has, of course, 
no connection with that of the little known Egyptian 
god Sakar (cp Issachar, col. 2292, n. 5). i. On 
the name in i Ch. II35, see Sharar and Issachar, 
§ 6 (end). 

2. A son of Obed-edom (g.v.), iCh. 264 (ccax<^P 
[B], C(\x^P [L], CdvXi<^P [A]). 
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SACK. The wide diffusion of this word throughout 
the European languages is probably due in the first 
instance to Phoenician trade and commerce.^ 'I'he 
word, it is true, does not happen to be found in either 
Phoenician or Punic; but it is vouched for in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, and possibly Assyrian. See Sack- 
cloth. 

1. sak, P^’ (cra/cKOS [but /jidpcriTTiroi, Gen. 44 i yC], sacciis)^ 
Gen. 42 25 35 (E); in r*. 27^1 it is due to R (Holz.); Lev. 11 32 
Josh. 94. See Sackcloth. 

2. >&///, '*?3, Gen. 42 25^5 (ayyeioDi RV ‘ vessel ’ ; cp Bag. 

3. '‘amtiihathy nrWDK (\/spread out, cp Is. 40 22), only in 
Gen. 41-42 J (422527^35 43 12 etc.). On E's term see (i) 
above. ^!5 in 42 27^^ 43 12 papanTTroi. 

4. sikkdldn, J'lVjJX* 2K. 442! RV(AV, RVnig. ‘husk,’ AVmg. 

‘ scrip,’ ‘garment ’), cp Food, col. 1539 2. AV»ng- give.s a 

superficially plausible sense (cp Scrip)— derived from an anony- 
mous Greek translator’s KujpuKos (Field’s Hex.') \ but WpS is 
unknown. 

[It has been conjectured elsewhere (see Prophet, § 7) that 
Elisha, like Elijah, was specially a prophet of the Negeb, and 
that *7D*13 is a popular corruption of VNCm'- If so, 
probably comes from C'V_3*n'2, * Beth-gallim,’ where is 

another corruption of VkCm'- Elisha was at a place called 
Beth-gallim, or (see v. 38) I?eth-gilgal, or (since Gallim and 
Gilgal = Jerahmeel) Beth-jerahmeel, in the Negeb formerly be- 
longing to the Jerahmeelites. But Lagarde’s reading riySpi 
‘ wallet ’(?), suggested by the paKeWed of and I'heod. (see 
BDB), is ingenious. — t. k. c.] 

SACKBUT (wXDSb’). Dan.35 7 ioi5t. See Music, 
§ 6 (10). 

SACKCLOTH (pu' ; CAKKOC I saccas, cilidum “). It 
is probable that the Heb. sak was originally a coarse 
^ textile fabric made from the hair of the camel or 

the goat (cp the meanings of crd/ocos, a borrowed 
word). Like the simlafi it could be used also as a wrap 
or bag (cp Mantle, § 2 [i]) ; see S.\CK. Referring 
the reader, generally, to the articles Dress and Mourn- 
ing Customs, we propose here to indicate the nature 
of the garment expressed by the word sak, and to 
endeavour to ascertain the origin of the custom of 
wearing it. 

The usage of the word suggests that the hik was 
nothing more than a loin-cloth, similar, no doubt, to 
the ihrdm^ of Moslem pilgrims at Mecca. It was worn 
as a token of grief after a death (Gen. 3734 2.S. 831 
Joel 18), more commonly, however, in times of trial, to 
remove a calamity, or as a means of propitiation. 

Thus, the sak is worn after hearing bad news (2 K. 30 19 1 Est. 
4 1-4, etc.), to avert a pestilence (i Ch. 21 16), when one’s neigh- 
bour lies in sickness (Ps. 35 13), or as a sign of general undefined 
grief (Ps. 30 II [12] 69 ii [12] Is. 22 12). It is often preceded by 
the rending of the clothes (Gen. 37 34 i K.2I27 — the rending 
alone in Job 1 20), or by the covering of one’s head with ashes 
or (Neh. 9 i 2 Macc. 10 25) earth, 4 Like the iJp-dm, the sak is 
also worn by women (Joel 1 8, cp Judilht:>5 10 3 2 i\I acc. 3 19). 
In Jon. 3 8 It is ordered to be worn by both man and beast 
ibeheaidJi) 

The passages in which the sak is mentioned as worn 
next the skin are probably not exceptional (1 K.2I27 
2 A saerpd Is. 32ii): Doughty has re- 

, marked the half-naked appearance of the 

garmen . ihram — ‘like bathing- 

1 Some {e.g.t Whitney, in the Cent. Diet.) have supposed 
this diffusion to be due to the incident in the story of Joseph, 
where the cup was hidden in the sack. This does not explain 
the various meanings of aaKKof;, saccus^ and, as a matter of 
fact, the Heb. sak appears only thrice in the story, whilst the 
synonym 'amtdhath occurs no fewer than fourteen times 
(see Sack, 3). 

Saccits and cilicium are about evenly distributed. For 
cilicium (a goat’s-hair cloth used for tents), see Cilicia, § 3 
end, and cp Tent, § 3. 

3 $ak is frequently used with hdgar, ‘gird on,’ the reverse 

process being described by pittah, ‘loosen’ (Ps. 30ii (12] 
Is. 20 2). The ihram (on which cp Wellh. wtf. 

(2) 123) is a loin-cloth covering the knee, one lap of which may 
be cast over the shoulder (Doughty, Ar. ‘2 479 481). In 
Eg. sa-g^ with the determinative ‘ hair,' is a woollen Palestinian 
garment of the poor(WMM OLZ, 1901, col. 191). 

4 Jastrow 0.5* 20 139 suggests that in Judith 9 i (anoSoy), 
the translator mistook dpher (see Turban, § 2) for epher, like 
his predecessor in 2 S. 13 19. 
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SACKCLOTH 

men’ {Ak Des.^^jgf. 537), and the dress doubtless 
resembled the prophet’s girdle which, in Job 12 18, is 
worn as a miirk of humiliation by a king. See GiRULE. 

The sackcloth of the Ol', therefore, must not be 
regarded as in any way akin to a sack or sackcloth in 
the modern sense of the word, and, in endeavouring to 
ascertain the origin of the custom of wearing such a 
garb, we must not be led away by the early Christian or 
the later ideas with which it is associated. ^ 

That conservatism prevails longest in matters of cull is a 
familiar e.xperience, and Schwally, Nowack, and Kiitel (//A'on 
I K. 21 27) favour the view that the sak is the clothing of an 
earlier half-forgolten lime, which, though it may long have coii- 
tinued to be worn — c.g., by slaves and the poorer people — was 
nevertheless adopted exceptionally by the ruling classes on 
specific occasions (cp Dress, § 2, col. 1136, n. 4). Another 
view is possible. 

It is to be observed (a) that the corresponding 
ihrdm is essentially a dress for a sacred occasion ; {b) 
that the prophets wore a garment similar to the sak ; 
and (^r) that the sacred ephod itself was probably once a 
mere loin-cloth (see Ephod, § i, and cp T. C. Foote, 
21 41-44 [1902]). On these grounds, therefore, it 
seems e.xtrcraely probable that the sak was pre-eminently 
a sacred garment, and it agrees with this interpretation 
that we find it worn by people of all classes on any 
especially solemn occasion ( i Ch. 21 16 Joel 1 13 Dan. 93 
I 5 klacc. 3 47 2 M acc. 1 0 25 etc. ). 

In view of what has been said elsewhere on the bear- 
ing of ideas of holiness upon such a matter as dress, ^ a 
plausible explanation of the custom 
ly worn. attempted. Garments that 

have come in contact with holy things are unfit for 
common use, and in early Arabia certain rites were per- 
formed either in a naked state or in clothes reserved for 


the purpose. There are some indications that this held 
good among the ancient Hebrews ; and if we bear in 
mind that the sak is worn at times of great trouble, 
when Yahwe’s help or forgiveness is besought, we may 
perhaps surmise that such occasions were formerly 
accompanied by a sacrificial rite when a special garb (if 
we may judge from the Arabian evidence) would not be 
unnatural. It would be just at such a time as this that 
the individual would feel himself brought into closest 
contact with his deity. At all events, ideas connected 
with worship of the dead do not cover the whole 
ground. 

, The king of Nineveh removes his royal mantle before donning 
the sak (Jon. 3 6),! the ‘holy’ occasion requires ‘holy’ clothes, 
and the prim.ary object of the rending of the garments is prob- 
1 ably to put oneself m a state of nakedness as quickly as possible 
(Schwally, Frey). 

j That the use of this special garment should have been 
^ retained long after the (^’.r hyp . ) ritual died out is not 
I without analog)^ The gradual decay is further illus- 
I trated by the fact that sometimes even it was the custom 
not to wear the ^ak but to lie upon it (2S. 21 10 Is. 585), 
and that in later Jewish times the rending of the gar- 
ments was confined to a small slit (Xowaek, HA I193). 

See the literature at the end of MouRni.xg Custo.ms ; also 
Schwally, Das Leben nach d. Tode (1892), n Frey, Tod^ 
Seelenglaubcy etc. (1898), 34 

On sackcloth and nak^ness, cp Jastrow, ZATIV22 iij 
(1902), which appeared since the above article was written. 

S. A. C. 

SACRAMENT [sacr amentum, the Vg. rendering of 
I ixvaTTjpiov in Eph. 1 9 83 632 Col. 1 27 i Tim. 3 16 Rev. 
1 20 177). See Mystery, § 5. 

SACRED (lepoc) i Cor. 913 2 Tim. 815 RV. See 
1 Clean and Unclean, § i, 8. 
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I. HISTORY OF SACRIFICE IN OT 

The term ‘ sacrifice ’ may with etymological propriety 
be employed of all offerings to God ; in common use 

1. Introductory. specifically thot class of 

offerings m which a victim is slam, 
corresponding to the Heb. zibah (lit. ‘ slaughter ’).3 In 


1 Cp Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, \\f. For the early 
Chri.stian usages see Smith, Diet. Christ. Ant., s.v. 

2 See Rcl. Sem.{'^^ Dress, § 8, and cp generally Clean 

AND Unclean. 

3 See WRS 21 132, Rel. Sem.lp), 213/ 
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the present article the word will be used in this more 
restricted sense, whilst offerings of grain, meal, bread, 
oil, and the like (Heb. minhdh) are called ‘oblations.’ 
The term ‘offering’ will be employed as the equivalent 
of the comprehensive korbdn, as well as in such phrases 
as ‘ burnt offering ’ (olah, holocaust), peace offering 
[Ulem), sin offering [hattdth), trespass offering {dsdm). 

For convenience, certain species of offering are made 

J Cp Wi. AOP2 2g, where the Assyrian king tears oflT his 
royal garments, and clothes his body in the * baMmu, the dress 
of the penitent. Wi. (op cit. 44) points out that basdmu i.s 
elsewhere glossed by sakku (—pb’)* 
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the subject of special articles : see Firstborn, Incense, 
Taxation, Tithe, Vow, Votive Offering. Cp also 
Atonement [Day of]. Feasts, Passover, Pente- 
cost, Tabernacles ; and, for Babylonian parallels, 
Ritual. The present article deals in its first part (§§ 
1-22) with the history of sacrifice in the OT ; in its 
second (§§ 23-40) with the developed Jewish system ; 
the third part (§§ 41-53) discusses beliefs and ideas 
connected with sacrifice, its intent, significance, efficacy, 
and operation ; the fourth part (§§ 54-61) treats of 
sacrifice in the NT. 

Before the invasion of Palestine the Israelite tribes 
were nomads ; their living and their wealth were in their 
_ -- flocks of small cattle. ^ These also 

furnished the material of their sacri- 

0 no as. Offerings were doubtless made 

also of the spoils of war, and perhaps of animals taken 
in the chase {see below, § 8). Our knowledge of the 
character of these sacrifices is derived not so much 
from the stories of the patriarchs in JE as from sur- 
vivals in later custom and law. The nature of these 
survivals, together with the permanent conditions of 
nomadic life in the deserts of Syria and Arabia, justify 
us in supplementing or interpreting our scanty material 
by what is known of Arab sacrifice in pre-lslamic times 
and among the modern Bedouins. 

The occasions of sacrifice are many and various. 
Among the modern Arabs sacrifices are offered on the 
birth of a son, a circumcision, marriage, the coming of 
a guest ; for the recovery of the sick or for the health 
of flocks and herds ; on the inception of an enterprise, 
such as setting out for a foray, breaking ground for 
tillage, opening or enlarging a well, laying the founda- 
tion of a building ; on the conclusion of a compact or 
covenant ; the return from a successful e.xpedition ; on 
the anniversary of a kinsman’s death, and the like. 

The rites of sacrifice are of primitive simplicity. The 
owner ordinarily slaughters his own victim. The blood 
is poured upon the ground, smeared upon the sacred 
stone, upon the tent ropes, the door-posts of houses, or 
upon persons or animals. The flesh makes a feast for 
the owner, his family, tribesmen, and guests. 

A species of sacrifice which in all probability goes 
back to the nomadic stage is the offering of firstlings 
^ Fir«sI-b'Ticrc3 {bi^koroth, sg. b^r) of animals, that is, 
° * the first offspring of the dam, which 
'opens the womb ’ rihem, Kx. 34 19 132 12 15 Nu. 

18 15 ; cp pStcr linger b^hemdh. Ex. 1 3 12). I'he shepherd 
Abel makes his offering ' of the firstlings of his flock 
and of their fat portions’ (Gen. 44 J); the laws in- 
sistently claim all firstlings as God’s right (h2x. 132 12-15 
2229/. [28/] 3419/ Lev.2227 2726 Nu.1815-17 Dt. 
12617 1423 1019-23, cp Neh. IO36). The animal was 
primitively sacrificed shortly after its birth ; the oldest 
rule is : ' Seven days it shall be with its dam ; on the 
eighth day thou shah give it to me’ (Ex. 2230 [29]).“* 
A similar custom existed among the heathen Arabs ; 
the first birth (called fard) of a she-camel, goat, or ewe 
was sacrificed, frequently while still so young that its 
flesh was gelatinous and stuck to the skin. This offer- 
ing of firstlings was permitted in the earliest years of 
Islam, Mohammed advising, however, that the sacrifice 
should be deferred till the victim was a year or two old ; 
later he prohibited the fard as well as the sacrifices in 
Rajab {atirah, see below, § 4).® 

^ See Cattle, Goat, Sheep. The nomadic Semites have no 
neat cattle, and the ancestors of the Israelites do not appear to 
have been among the tribes that possessed camels (see Camel). 

2 See Wellh. Reste altarab. Heidentumes ; Snouck-Hur- 
gronje, Het mekkaansche Feest ; WRS Re^. Sem. ; for modern 
Arab customs, Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia^ 1829, Bedouins 
and Wahdbys^ *830; Burton, Pilgrimage to et-Medinah and 
Jileccak, 1855; Palmer, Desert 0/ the Exodus', Doughty, 
Arabia. Deserta; Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion, etc. 

® See Firstborn, Passover, §8yC ; Taxation and Tribute, 
§§ 11-13. 

On the later modification of this rule see below, § 20. 

® See the two traditions in Lisan 10 119^^ ; WRS Rel. Sem.^)^ 
462 y: 
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'The sacrifice of firstlings, like the offering of first-fruits, with 
which it is sometimes associated (Neh. 10 35^^, cp Ex. 22297" 
[287C]; note also the connection with tithes, etc., Dt. I2617 
1423), was regarded in later times as a tribute to God (Nu. 
IS 'i-S ff- Neh. IO 357C), and as such it ha.s been surmised that the 
custom of devoting firstlings to God arose after the settlement 
in Canaan by ‘a secondary extension of the practice of offering 
the fruits of the field.’ (So Benzinger, Passover, § 8 end.) 
The existence of firstling sacrifices among the Arabs shows that 
this inference is unwarranted. The sacrifice of firstlings, as the 
widespread custom of offering firstborn children indicates (see 
Frazer, Golden Bough^),^ was not originally conceived 

as a tribute to the deity (see Tithe). That there is no mention 
of these offerings before the_ invasion of Canaan is not a suffi- 
cient reason for doubting their antiquity. 

In the history of the exodus Moses asks the Egyptian 
king to let the Israelites go into the desert to sacrifiee 

4 StDrine their God Yahwe, ‘ lest he fall upon us 

’ 1 with pestilence or with the sword' (Ex. 

saennees. cp 3i8 58 17 ; 5i E) ; the presence 

of all the people, young and old, is requisite ; and 
they must take with them their flocks and herds to 
furnish the victims (IO925). From 63 it might seem 
that the saerifice in the wilderness was something 
unusual, demanded on this occasion by an oracle ; 
5 1 (E) and IO9 (J), however, represent it as an estab- 
lished institution, 'the hag- of Yahwe. The season 
was the spring of the year, in the month called by the 
Canaanites Ablb (Ex. 13 4), corresponding to the Syrian- 
Baby! onian Nisan. 

It is natural to connect this hd^ festival with the 
spring festivals of other Semitic peoples. The first eight 
days of the month Rajab, which in the old calendar fell 
in the spring (see Wellh. Prol.i^), viii. ; Heidd\ 
was a great sacrificial season among the heathen Arabs. 
The poets compare the carnage of battle to the multi- 
tudes of victims lying around the sacred stones.^ The 
victim, commonly a sheep, was called 'at Irak (pi. 
'aid'ir ) ; its blood was poured on the head of the sacred 
stone (Nuwairi, quoted in Ranmssen, Addit. 79), the 
flesh consumed in a feast. Such sacrifices might be 
offered at home ; but it was probably more common to 
take them to some more famous holy place (see Wellh. 
Heid. 74, 94). The sacrifice, like Arab sacrifices in 
general, was often made in fulfilment of a vow. The 
Rajab sacrifices were at first kept up by the Moslems ; 
a tradition reports Mohammed to have said : ‘ Every 
Moslem is bound to offer each year an 'acfhdh (the 
sacrifice of the tenth of the month Dhu-l-Hijjah) and an 
'atirah' (in Rajab {Lisdn v\. 211 14 fl) ; subsequently, 
however, he prohibited the 'atirah as well as the fara' 
(see above, § 3). In the time of Alohammed the month 
Dhu-l-Hijjah, in which was held the great festival in 
the vicinity of Mecca, fell at the beginning of spring 
(Wellh. ProlS-\ 105), and a comparison with the 
Passover naturally suggested itself ;•* but further studies 
in the old Arab calendar have shown that this coin- 
cidence in date is accidental. 

Among the S>Tians, the chief feast of the year at 
Hierapolis was in the spring (Lucian, Dea Syria, 49) ; 
at Harran the first half of Nisan was a season of 
special sacrifices (Fihrist, 322 ; Chwolsohn, Ssabier 
225); evidence of the sacredness of Nisan appears in 
the Nabatman inscriptions at Madain Salih and at 
Palmyra ; ® the great festival of the modern Yezidis falls 
at the same season.*^ 

A closer connection between the Hebrew spring 

1 See Passover, Feasts. 

“ is a religious gathering (N6. ZDJIIG yig). The 

word is used not only of the Canaanite-Israelite agricultural 
festivals, but also of Arab (and Sabtean) festivals, which brought 
multitudes together. There is thus no ground for the assump- 
tion that the use of the term here is due merely to the later 
association of the Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
{hag ha-massoi/i). 

3 Cp modern descriptions of the sacrifices at the IMeccan 
feast. 

4 See Snouck-Hurgronje, Het mekkaansche Feest, 63 f. 

5 Berger, Comptes Rendusde TAcad. des Inscr., 1884, 377 jf. 

6 WRS EB{^\, 18 199, n. 2. 

7 Badger, Nestorians, Vernal festivals are, of 

course, not peculiarly Semitic. 
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festival (' Passover’) and the Arab Rajab sacrifices has 
_ been thought to be established by 

evidence that both were primitively 

a em. offerings of firstlinpA In the Penta- 
teuch, laws prescribing the dedication of firstlings 
stand in juxtaposition to ordinances for the Feast of 
Unleavened bread or the Passover (see Ex. 3 -Ii 8 f, 
Dt. 1519-23 16 ly*. Ex. 1243-50 13 I 3-10 11-13 14-16); the 
slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptians has been 
interpreted as a reprisal upon them for withholding 
from Vahw6, by their refusal to let Israel go, the first- 
lings that were his due (see h'x.SiS 8120 1024^^; 
Wellh. 86). It has been shown, however, under 
P.ASSOVER (§8), that the passages cited, though com- 
patible with such a theory of the original character of 
the Passover, by no means recjuire it ; and opposing 
considerations of much weight are to be drawn from the 
[)eculiar ritual of the Passover (see below, § 6), in 
which — to name but a single point^ — one victim is re- 
ciuired for each household, rich or poor, whereas the 
number of firstlings must have varied with the owner's 
])ossessions. 

Xor is it satisfactorily established that the Arab Rajab 
sacrifices were firstlings. It is true that the term 
'alirah, by which these victims are usually designated, 
is by some lexicographers made ecjuivalent to fani, 
firstling. 2 'I'his is, however, nothing more than the 
confusion which frequently occurs in their accounts of 
the religious customs of ‘the times of ignorance,' and 
over against it must be put the fact that not only the 
traditionists ® but also the lexicons generally distinguish 
the two clearly enough. 

'The Passover differed conspicuously from all other 
Israelite sacrifices, and preserved to the last, essentially 
unaltered, its primitive peculiarities. In 


6. Peculiar 
rite. 


the earliest times, the carcass of the 
victim was probably roasted whole, either 
over an open fire or in a pit in the earth (as by the 
modern Samaritans), and the flesh sometimes eaten half 
raw or merely softened by fire. Dt. 16 7 prescribes that 
it shall be boiled, like other sacrifices, i'his, however, 
did not prevail ; P preserves the jjrimitive cu.stom while 
guarding against abuse : the Passover is neither to be 
eaten raw nor boiled in water, but roasted in the fire 
(Ex. 1*29), with head, legs, and inwards. ’I'he sacrificial 
feast w'as held by night at full moon ; the participants 
were in their everyday garb, not in ceremonial apparel ; 
everything was done with haste ; the whole victim was 
devoured — including, doubtless, in ancient times the 
cxla which in later sacrificial ritual were offered to God 
by fire, and therefore strictly forbidden as food ; only 
the bones must not be broken ; the flesh must all be 
consumed before daybreak ; if aught remained it was 
to be burnt up .at once ; with the flesh was eaten — not 
originally unleavened cakes, but — a salad of bitter herbs 
(F.x. 129/., cp Xu. 9 II /, also Dt. 164 i^).® 

W’ith this singular ritual has been compared the 
description given by Xilus of the customs of the Arabs in 
the desert S. of Palestine and in the Sinaitic peninsula 
in his own time — the end of the fourth century A.ix 
They sacrificed a while camel to Venus, the morning 
star ; after the chief or priest who presided at the 
sacrifice had slain the animal, all rushed upon the 
carcass with knives, hewed it to pieces, and devoured 
it in wild haste, hide, inwards, bones, and all, that not 
a scrap of it might be left for the rising sun to look 
upon.*’ 

1 WRS Rel. 227 f. n. 464 yC ; Wellh. ProlM\ 86; 

Now. I’enz. II A 

2 ♦)2io. Note also the ideniical custom described in 
the Lisan under yiira, in the 7'<?/'(3 3o8) under 'atlrah. 

2 Sec Bokhari, ed. Krchl, 3514^! 

^ Contrast the Arab sacrifice of Nilus, below. See WRS 
Rel. Sem.^\ 345. 

® See the description of the Passover of the modern Samari- 
tans, Petcrmann, Reiscn, 1 235^ 

Migne, Pair. ( 7 r. 79 613, cp 612 ; WRS Rel. Se/nJ-), 281 / ; 
Wellh. IIeul.d> iigj-. 
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In Ex. 1221-27 (ultimately from J) the elders are 
bidden to take sheep or goats, one for each clan (w/ 7 - 
7. Protection slaughter them, and, dipping 


by blood. 


a bunch of herbs ('hyssop') into the 
blood, to strike it upon the lintel and 
door-posts ; Yah we will not suffer ' the destroyer ’ to 
enter a house on which he sees these blood-marks. 
This, an editor adds, is the historieal origin and ex- 
planation of a custom in use in later times ; w ith it he 
connects etymologically the name ‘Passover’ {j>isah), 
lx.‘cause Yahwe ‘passed over’ {pdsah) the marked 
houses of the Israelites (Ex. 12 24-27). The object of 
the rite is to protect the inmates of the house from ‘ the 
destroyer ' ; that is, in primitive conception, from the 
demons of disease and death. Similar customs with 
the same motive are found among many peoples.’ 

WTether this rite was originally connected with the 
Hebrew' spring feast is not clear. J, who prescribes 
the marking of the houses, says nothing about a feast, 
and, indeed, repeatedly insists that the festival of 
Yahwe cannot be celebrated in Egypt (Ex. 63 825-27); 
P orders that the blood of the lamb slain for the feast 
be applied to the door of every house in which it is 
eaten (Ex. I27, cp 13), a direction which Jew'ish tradition 
and practice regarded as applying only to the ‘ Egyptian 
Passover’ Dt. makes no mention of this use of the 
blood at the P.\.s.sover {q.v., § 13).^ It is not unlikely 
that a rile originally occasional, as in the outbreak of 
an epidemic, came to be practised annually for the 
protection of the household during the coming year, 
and in connection with the old spring feast. ^ The 
name pdsah probably belonged, notwithstanding J’s 
etymology, to the feast rather than to the blood 
marking. 

Some Semitic peoples, both nomadic and settled, 
offered in sacrifice animals taken in the chase. Gazelles 
were offered by the Babylonians 
(Jastrow, Rel. Bab. -Ass. 661) and 
probably by the Phoenicians (Sacrificial 
Tariffs, 675 16559 1675 1 cp Is.\AC, 
§ 4, n. 2). Among the heathen Arabs, also, gazelles 
were .sacrificed, but were regarded as an inferior offer- 
ing ; men who had vowed sheep or goats from their 
flocks sometimes substituted gazelles.^ The nomadic 
forefathers of the Israelites may have made similar 
offerings ; but there is no reminiscence of this in the 
OT. The requirement that the blood of animals taken 
in the chase be poured out and covered with earth (Lev. 
1713. cp Dt. 121624) is not necessarily an attenuated 
survival of a sacrificial rite ; the belief that the soul is 
in the blood (Lev. 17 i 4 , on which see below, § 46) is 
reason enough.^ 

Sacrifice was doubtless offered also of the spoil of 
war, as in later times (i S. 15 15 21 cp I434 ; see also 
Gen. 1420). .Similarly the Arabs on their return from 
a foray sacrificed one beast of those they had taken and 
feasted on it before dividing the booty.’' The Arabs of 
whom Xilus wrote took by preference a human victim, 
a fair youth, from among their captives ; in default of 
such, they offered a white camel. ^ The Carthaginians, 
after a victory, sacrificed the fairest of their captives 
by night as burnt offerings (Diodorus Siculus, 2O65) ; 


8. Wild 
animals ; 
spoils of war. 


’ See, e.g.^ Zimmern, Bcitr.^lno. 26, col. 3, 1 . lo/.'. Palmer, 
Dcs. /61W.90118, etc. ; Doughty, Ar. Des. I499432 2 iooelc.; 
Kingsley, Trai'cls in U'esl Africa. 444 451. A large collection 
of material is found in Curtiss, PHmitive Se/nilic Religion 
To-day.^ chap. 15 ^ 

2 So also the modern Samaritans : Petermann, Reisen, 1 237. 

3 See below, § 20. 

4 A very similar ceremony at a great annual fesih'al in Peru 
is described by Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm. Reales, 7 6. 

5 Harith, Mu'allakahy 69, w’ith the scholia; ai-Laith in 
Lisan vi. 211 9. 

6 Cp the burying of blood drawn in blood-letting, or from a 
nose-bleed, Doughty, Ar. I492; Kingsley, Travels 
in ll'est Africa, 447. 

7 WRS, Rel. 491, and the Arab authors there cited. 

8 Migne, Pair. Gr.796i2 f. 641681 ; see WRS Rel. Se/n.(^}, 
362 ff . 
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similar instances have been adduced from the records 
of Assyrian kings {Shalmaneser, Monolith, obv. 17). 
The slaying of Agag, whom Samuel hewed in pieces 
before Vahw6 in (iilgal (i S. 1633), has sometimes been 
regarded as a sacrifice of this kind ; ^ but it is doubtful 
whether this interpretation is correct (see below, § 13 
end). 

The many accounts of sacrifices in the books of 
Samuel and Kings are in large part taken from old 
p ^ and good sources, and give us com- 

9. In Canaan . p^^j-atively full and trustworthy informa- 

sources. period which they cover. 

By their side w'e may place the similar descriptions in 
Judges, and in the patriarchal story as narrated by J 
and E [e.g., Gen. 15 7 ff.). The laws in the same 
sources (especially in Ex. 34 and 21-23) dealing with 
feasts and offerings, with the other — not inconsider- 
able — remains of early collections of law preserved 
in Dt. and H, represent the usage of Israelite and 
Judaean sanctuaries in the time of the kings ; the con- 
demnation of many customs in the reform legislation 
of the seventh century bears witness to the prevalence 
of the practices so zealously prohibited. The prophets, 
finally, paint vivid pictures of the religion of their con- 
temporaries, with all its abuses. 

The regions E. of the Jordan first occupied by 
Israelite tribes are capable of supporting enormous 
, flocks upon their rich and extensive 

10 . A^cultural Much of the land is very 

Civilisation. abundantly rewards culti- 

vation ; but the conditions do not constrain nomadic 
tribes taking possession of the country to become 
tillers of the soil. The case was different in Western 
Palestine. In the 8. indeed, in the Negeb and the 
Wilderness of Judah, the new comers continued to be 
chiefly shepherds even after they adopted fixed habita- 
tions ; but in the central highlands (Mt. Ephraim) and 
in the N. they were soon compelled to get most of their 
living from the soil. They learned from the older 
population of the country to raise crops of grain and 
pulse and to cultivate the fig, the olive, and the vine. 
\^'ith the arts of agriculture they learned also the 
religion of agriculture. To the sacrifices and festivals 
of their nomadic forefathers were now added the proper 
offerings for the bounty of the land and the season 
feasts of the husbandman’s year (see Feasts, § 4/). 
Animal sacrifice is still the most important part of 
worship, as we see clearly from the historical books ; 
neat cattle, kept as plough -beasts, are added to the 
victims from the flock. ^ First-fruits or tithes of grain 
and wine and oil must be consecrated in their season 
according to an established ritual. The worship was 
offered at the ‘high places,’ that is, in general, the old 
Canaanite holy places (see High Place, §§ 2-4). 

The most general term for offering, whether of 
animals or of other things, is minhdh, nn3D» ‘ gift ' 

11 S i diopov, more frequently ^fcrfa), a word 

- ' , not confined to religious uses."^ In dis- 

from other offerings specifically 
named — such as 'dlah, zibah — minhdh 
sometimes refers particularly to oblations of bread, 
meal, oil, and the like (see § 14).® Animal sacrifices 
fall into two main classes: 'dldh, EV 'burnt offering,’ 
in which the victim was all consumed by fire ; and 
zibah, EV ordinarily ‘sacrifice,’ in which, after the 
exta had been burnt upon the altar, the flesh was eaten. 
These species are often enumerated together, as in Jer. 
17 26 : ' they shall come . . . bringing burnt offerings 


^ WRS, ReL Sem.^)^ 363. Nowack i^HA 2205) includes in 
the same class the killing of Zebah and Zalmunna, Judg. 821. 

2 GASm. Hisi. Geog. 523^^ ; cp Nu. 32 i 4 2 K. 3 4, etc. See 
also Cattle, § 3. 

3 On changes in the rites of sacrifice see below, §11. 

4 In the technical language of the later ritual the compre- 
hensive term is korbdn ; see below, § 24. 

^ 5 On the more restricted technical use of the word in the later 
ritual see below, § 24. 


and sacrifices and oblations and frankincense . . . unto 
the house of Yahw6.' 

The Heb. zebah, n 2 T, is ordinarily rendered in tp by 0 u<rta, the 
corresponding verb by 6 u(u, less frequently dvaid^u). The verb 
means properly ‘slaughter,’ and may be used of the killing of 
domestic animals for food without religious rites (e.g"., Dl. 
12 i 5 21); but since in earlier times animals were seldom if ever 
killed thus, it ordinarily imports sacrificial slaying. The place 
to which animals are brought to be killed is the utizbeah, literally 
‘slaughter place’; in Canaan this was generally the stone or 
pile of stones on which the fat was burned, whence ffiizl>eah 
comes to be equivalent to altar (see Altar, ^Iassebah, § 5). 

The occasions of sacrifice were of different kinds (see 
above, § 2, and below, § 15), and distinctive names 
for some of them were probably early in use ; peculiari- 
ties of ritual, too, no doubt belonged to certain varieties 
of sacrifice, as to the Passover or the covenant sacrifice 
(cp Gen. 159 ff. Jer. 34 18 /!), but, however ancient 
the custom itself may be, our knowledge of the details 
of the sacrificial ritual comes chiefly through later 
sources. For this reason, as well as to avoid repetition, 
the species of sacrifice and their characteristic rites will 
be considered below in their place in the completed 
system (§ 23^). 

One term is, however, so certainly old and so frequent that it 
cannot be passed over here ; viz. seiem, (Am. 5 22), gener- 
ally pi. scldmlui (EV ‘peace offerings’). In many passages 
seldmim are coupled with 'oloth (burnt offerings) in descrip- 
tions of greater sacrificial occasions, precisely as 'oloth and 
zehdhtm elsewhere ; see, e.g.. Ex. 20 24 32 6 2 S. 6 17 f. 24 25 i K. 
3151)25 Ezek. 45 i 5 4327 46212 etc. In other instances we 
have the phrases C'dSc’ nD.b ‘sacrifices of peace 

offerings’ — e.g,, i S. 108 Jos. 22 23 Prov. 7 14. The scldmtm 
appear to have been by far the most common kind of sacrifices, 
so that when the word zehdJuni was u.sed without qualification it 
would be understood to refer to seldmltn ; on the other hand, 
the name seldmltn is probably shortened from zibhe seldvitm. 

The original significance of the w’ord is not certain. 0 trans- 
lates, auyrrjpLa, (dvo'iai) tov <TUiTYfptov, so also Philo, De viciiviis, 
§ 4, 2245 Mangey; 0 in Samuel and Kings (0u<rtat) etpiji'tKat or 
T(ov elpr)oiKd)o, so Aq. Symm. Theodot. ; Vg. victima f>acijica, 
pacijicum (sc. sacrificiuni)', hence EV, ‘peace offerings.' 
These interpreters connect the Heb. word with the simple stem 
of the verb eVt;', ‘be whole, sound, safe,’ or the noun sdlbm, 

‘ peace .' 1 Josephus, who renders Bvaio-i x<^P‘o-Ti7ptot 
(Ant. iii. 9 2), apparently associates it with the meaning of the 
intensive stem, sillam, ‘requite, repay, pay’; so that these 
sacrifices would be a return to God for benefits received from 
him, or the payment of an obligation to him ; cp Prov. 714: ‘I 
had sacrifices to make ; to-day 1 have paid (sil/amtl) 

my vows.’ The word occurs also, as the name of a species of 
sacrifice (':’'S3 c^ 2 ’), on an inscription from a Phoenician temple 
at Marseilles (C/A '1653 ^). It is perhaps a Canaanite term 
adopted by the Israelites. [On Ass. sul/nuscG Ritual, § ii, inr.] 

The blood of the victims was poured or smeared upon 
the sacrificial stone as had been done by their nomadic 
forefathers. Besides this, portions of the animal, 
especially of the internal fat (i S. 215/.),“ were now 
burned upon a raised altar — monolith or heap of stones 
or earth — as upon a hearth ; and this part of the per- 
formance was so essential that the verb ‘ burn,’ with or 
without an object (‘the fat’), becomes equivalent to 
' offer sacrifice. ’ 

In older limes the intensive stem hitter, ‘make smoke, 

burn’ — rarely with the object i S. 2i5yC) — is used; so 

frequently in the prophets, of the heathenish sacrifices of their 
contemporaries. In later texts the causative hihtir, 
prevails. See We. Prol.l'^), 64 /., n. i. The burning of the 
otfering is probably to be regarded as a means of conveying it 
to God ; the fragrant smoke was, at least in later times, thought 
of as containing the ethereal substance of the sacrifice. (WRS, 
Rel. Sem.^), 236 ; see also below, § 41.) 

The flesh of the victim w^as boiled (2 S. 215/! i K. 
1921), and furnished a feast for the offerer with his 
family, friends, and guests (iS. 14^ 9i2 22_^, etc.). 
In Canaan, bread, wine, and oil, the products of agri- 
culture, took their place in the feast beside the flesh of 
animals from the flock or herd (see e.g., i S. I24); 
these again were in part obligatory offerings — first-fruits, 

1 See also the etymological explanations in Siphrd on Lev. 3 r 
(fol. 13 rt, ed. Weiss). 

2 From Judg. 619^ it has .sometimes been inferred that in 
early times boiled flesh was offered (cp also Nu. 6 19) ; but the 
evidence is insufficient to sustain the conclusion. 
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tithes, etc. — -in part occasional and voluntary. Of 
them also a part was given to (iod, probably upon the 
altar by lire (see Am. 45). 'I'lie bread offered was that 
which the participants in the feast themselves ate ; that 
is, in ordinary cases leavened bread; ^ unleavened cakes 
when, for religions reasons (as in the massoth feast) or at 
a meal hastily prepared for an une.vpected guest, they 
ate their own bread unleavened. The bread offered 
was probably moistened with oil or dipped in it, as was 
the broad eaten by the worshipix;rs (cp the later rituals, 
§ 30). Of the wine a libation was made to God (Hos. 
94). See below, 14, 31 «. 

The peculiarity of the 'oldh (n^y) is that no part of 


the victim was used for food ; the flesh as well as the 


12. Burnt 


sacrificial portions of the inwards and 
burned. 

onenng, Oian. tlerived from the common 

verb \ildh (nSy), ‘go up, ascend,’ and signifies, ac- 
cording to the prevailing interpretation, the sacrifice 
which (all) 'comes up’ upon the altar (Knob., WVdlh. , 
Nowack. etc.), or that which ‘ goes up’ in smoke to the 
sky (H.ilir, Del., Dillmann, etc.). In 0 generally 
oXoKauTwixa, oXo^'afirwcris, Vg. holocaustuin. 

Another term for the sacrifice given as a ‘ whole 
offering’ to tiod is kalil (Dt. 33 10 i .S. 7 9 Ps. 
51 21 ; cp Dt. 13 i 7 Judg. 2O40), which appears as a 
technical term in Phamician also ; see the sacrificial 
tarift's of Marseilles and Carthage, CIS\. 1653 5, • 


167 5- 

The whole burnt offering was naturally much less 
frequent than the sacrifices which furnished a feast for 
the worshippers ; it is seldom mentioned alone, and 
then in jK‘culiar circumstances. Ordinarily the burnt 
offering occurs in conjunction with other sacrifices 
{z^bdhhJi or sHatnim)-, e.g.y 2 S. 617 f. 24 25 i K.925 
2 K. 1024, etc. It was probably originally an extra- 
ordinary offering made by great persons or on great 
occasions (We. 70). The daily burnt offering 

in the temple at Jerusalem (2 K. 1615) — and doubtless 
at other royal sanciuari(?s — was the king’s daily sacrifice, 
and was followed by many z 3 dhfm for the court and 
by i^n ivate persons. 

The ritual of the burnt offering is not described in 
any ancient account ; it may be assumed that the blood 
was treated in the same way as that of the other 
sacrifices ; it is supposed by both the narratives in JE 
and bv the laws that the flesh and fat of the holocaust 
were consumed upon the altar.** The hide, according 
to larv. 7 S, fell to the priest, and this is not improbably 
an ancient rule ; it was, in fact, the only toll he could 
take for his services.^ 

It is possible that at an earlier time the burnt offering 
was burned on the ground or in a pit, rather than in a 
raised altar ; this is said to have been done for a special 
rea.son at the dedication of .Solomon’s temple (i K. 
864).^ The analogy of the human sacrifices at the 
Tophet (see Mt'l.KCU, Toi’HKT ; cp, however, Gen. 
229), and the burning of the carca.ss of certain sin 
offerings without the .sanctuary, may also be noted. It 
is probable, however, that the burning of the holocaust 
upon the altar was the tjanaanite custom, adopted by 
the Israelites.^ 

W'hether the burnt offering was accompanied by an 
oblation of bread or by a libation is uncertain.^ When 


' I .S. 10 3 Am. 45 ; leavened bread in certain even 

in Lev. 7 1 3, cp 23 17. 

2clcn.S2o 2213 Nu.23i^ Judg.626 (131623) I S.614 
1 K . 3 4 1 s 38. 

^ The carcass Nras previously cut up ; i K. IS 23 33. 

So in the .s.acrificial tariff of Carthage (CAV 1 167); in that 
of Marseilles the priest has a fee in money, and a part of the 
flesh, whilst the hide belongs to the offerer. 

5 So also at Hierapolis; Lucian, Dta Syria; WRS, Kd. 
AVw.( 2 i, 378. 

6 An argument m.ay perhaps be drawn from the size of the 
Can.a.aniie rock-altars that have been discovered. 

7 111 I K. S64 the words ‘and the minhdh ’ are a gloss. 
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it was part of a great sacrificial occasion these probably 
went with the other sacrifices {zdd/ihn). The regular 
daily burnt offering in the temple may have had such 
an accompaniment ; but the earlier custom seems to 
have been to offer the ininhdh daily as an evening 
oblation corresponding to the morning 'oldh (see below, 

19, 32). In the passages which speak of the burnt 
offering alone (cited ab )ve, col. 4191, n. 2), there is no 
mention of a minhdh. Judg. 620/ 13 19 ff, cannot be 
alleged ; in these places a meal prepared for a guest is 
miraculously consumed by fire ; this may be called an 
'dldh, but obviously no inference can be drawn as to the 
ordinary ritual of burnt offerings. 

The animals sacrificed were neat cattle, sheep, and 
goats ; also, at least in certain rites, turtle doves and 
V* f* pigeons, clean birds easily procured by 
13. Victims, in towns and cities. The choice 

of victims for particular sacrifices or occasions was 
doubtless to some extent regulated by custom ; in 
ordinary cases it was left to the worshipper to determine 
what his offering should be, in accordance with his 
means, his disposition, and his motive, or his previous 
intention or vow. It is very likely an ancient rule that 
the burnt offering should be a male ; though i S. 6 14 
shows that it was not always so. Sometimes very 
young animals were offered even as a burnt offering 
(i S. 79. sucking lamb); but ordinarily, no doubt, a 
mature animal was chc».sen for this sacrifice.^ 

That the offering of a human victim as a holocaust 
was not unknown in old Israel we learn from the story 
of Jephthah, Judg. 11 30/. 34-40. The narrator repre- 
.sents this sacrifice as extraordinary, but does not con- 
demn it as abhorrent to the religion of Yahw^.^ The 
statement in i K. I634 to the effect that Hiel, who in 
the days of Ahab rebuilt Jericho, ‘laid its foundations 
with Abiratn his firstborn, and set up its gates with 
Segub his youngest son,' hardly admits any other inter- 
pretation than that he offered them as foundation 
sacrifices, in accordance with a widespread and persistent 
custom.^ 

It does not appear, however, that human sacrifices were 
frequent in the early centuries of the Israelite occupation of 
Canaan. The offering by parents of their own sons and 
daughters, especially the firstborn, about which there is so 
much in the prophets and laws of the seventh century,"* was not 
the recrudescence of ancient custom, but a new and foreign cult 
(see ISIoi.PXH, § 4 iA)- The lesson of Gen. 22 is that though 
Yahwe might claim even an only son, he does not require such 
sacrifice but accepts instead .a victim from the flock ; cp Mi. fi 7. 

The expi.ation of Saul’s massacre of the Gibeonites by the 
execution of seven of his sons and grandsons ‘ before Yahwe’ at 
the famous sanctuary' of Giheon (2 .S. 21 9), important as the 
story is for the idea of expiation and thus for .sacrificial concep- 
tions, is not itself to be considered as a sacrifice. Nor is the 
devotion of the inhabiiant.s of a conquered city — or an Israelite 
city that has fallen into the worship of other gods (Dl. 13 12 ff.') 
—to the deity by sKaughier and burning {lierem, see Ban) 
properly regarded as a form of human sacrifice. 

The offerings of bread, oil, and wine which formed 
part of the sacrificial feast have been spoken of above 
in that connection (§ ii). There were 
also independent offerings of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture. The deity which gave the increase 
to man’s labour received from him portions of all ; only 
when these had been duly rendered could the rest be 
used by the owner (see Fra2cr, Golden Bough^\ 2318^ 
459 i:^)' 

These offerings, which fall under the general head of 
first-fruits, were called by various names : first-fruits 
{bikkurim, Ex. 3426 2819), tithes [mdiisifroth), prime 
portions {resith), portions set apart (iHn/mdh), and 
others. The original distinctions are not always clear ; 

1 Mi. 6 6 speaks of burnt offerings of yearling calves; the 
daily burnt offering in P is a yearling lamb. 

2 Jephthah, § 6. Compare Mesha’s sacrifice of his son, 
2 K. 3 27. 

3 See Hiel. On these sacrifices cp Tylor, Prim. Cult.^\ 

1 \o\ff. ; Liebrecht, Znr Volkskunde ^ 284^ ; especially Sar tori, 
‘ Das Bauopfer,' Zeitschr, /, Ethnol. 30 ( i 8 q 8 ). 

** See Jer. 7 31 Ezek. 20 26 23 36 ff. Lev. 18 21 20 2^ Dt. 18 10 
etc. 


14. Oblations. 
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the definitions of P and the Mishna may sometimes be 
suspected of making s3'’stematic discrimination between 
terms once loosely equivalent. The tendency of the 
ritual development was to reduce to rule and measure 
what was once more free, and to convert into a tax, for 
the support of the clergy, what formerly, as a gift to 
the deity, had actually fallen in whole or in part to his 
ministers. Aparchre were offered not only of things 
that were eaten, but also of flax and wool ( Hos. *259 Dt. 
184). Inasmuch as these offerings have a history of 
their own it has seemed best to treat them separately ; 
see Taxation, Tithes. Religious dedications of a 
different character are the "orldh of fruit-trees in the 
first three years of bearing, followed in the fourth by 
the consecration of the crop as hillulim (Lev. 19 23-25), 
which corresponds to the sacrifice of the firstlings of 
animals ; the p? ah, or unreaped corner of the grain- 
field ; the gleanings of the harvest-field, orchard, and 
vineyard (Lev. 19 9/.); and the spontaneous crops of 
the fallow year (Kx. 23 10 / ). (.See Nature Worship, 
§ 3 -) 

The form of presentation of first-fruits is described 
only in part. In Lev. 23 10/. 14 (old laws in H) the 
first sheaf of barley (originally from each field, or from 
each village) is brought and ‘waved’ [henTph, a 
gesture of throwing) before Yahw6 at the local sanctuary ; 
until this is done the new crop must not be used in any 
form (x'. 14) ; unleavened cakes {ma.^joth) of the new 
barley meal are eaten for seven days (see Fe.asts, 
Passover). At the end of wheat harvest a correspond- 
ing ceremony is the presentation in a similar way of two 
loaves of leavened bread (originally from each house- 
hold, Lev. 23 15-17 2o«). Cp Frazer, Golden 
2319. Dt. 26i^ prescribes that specimens of the 
choicest of the fruits of the land shall be brought by 
each landowner in a basket and set down before the 
altar with a solemn liturgy of thanksgiving ; the pre- 
sentation is followed by a feast (see below, § 22). 

Another kind of oblation, which, though of much less 
primitive character than the kinds just mentioned, can 
be traced back to an early period in the history of Israel 
in Canaan, is the setting before the deity of a table 
spread with food and drink (see, further, below, § 34^). 
Such was the custom at Nob (i S. 21 4-6 [5-7]) as well as 
at Jerusalem (iK. 748), and probably wherever God 
had a house or temple. On this table stood bread, 
which at certain intervals was exchanged for fresh loaves 
hot from the oven ; the loaves that were removed were 
eaten as ‘ holy bread ’ by the priests, and — under ex- 
ceptional circumstances— by laymen who had ‘ hallowed ’ 
themselves (iS. 2I4-6). It is natural to suppose that, 
as among other peoples, wine too, in cups or chalices, 
was placed upon the table ; but there is no mention of it 
in the OT. (On P see below, §34^2.) In the lecfi- 
sternia of other religions flesh also was thus set before 
the deity ; it is not probable, however, that such was 
ever Israelite custom. Like the flesh or fat of animal 
sacrifices and the oblation of bread, wine, and oil with 
them, the loaves of ‘ shew bread ’ were ‘ the food of 
God ’ (dmVr cn^). 

Offerings of wine in the form of libations were made 
at the sacrificial feasts (above, § ii) ; a libation of 
h'kdr , properly any fermented drink other than wine, is 
spoken of in a late law (Nu. 287: see below, § 35), 
but in no ancient source" there seems to be no reason 
why such libations should not have been made. Honey 
was excluded from the preparation of sacrificial cakes 
(Lev. 2ii), in which it was much used in other cults 
it was brought with the other choicest products of the 
land in the ceremony described in Dt. 26i^, but did 
not come upon the altar. Milk, often offered by other 
peoples in libations, ^ w^as not so used by the Hebrews. 

1 Libations of honey in antiquity, Theophrastus in Porphyry, 
ads/. 2 20/: ; reasons for the prohibition in Jewish law, 

^ o § 6, 2 2S5 j Mangey. 

2 In Arabia, We. Neid.i^), in'/ Miik in Abel's offering 
(Jos. Ant. i. 2 i) is a mistranslation of the ambiguous 
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That independent libations of oil were made is intrinsic- 
ally not improbable, though not conclusively established 
by reference to Gen. 28 18 Judg. 99 Mic. 67. (See Now. 
/// 2208 ; cp below, § 31 <?. ) 

Sacrifices were generally offered at home ; every 
village had its altar slaughter place), where 

16 . Seasons ‘h® victims \rere slain and feasts held ; 
and occasions. “’J firstlings and other obli- 

gatory offerings were brought (see 
High Place, § 4). There were more famous holy 
places to vhich men resorted in numbers, especially 
at the autumn festival (see Feasts, § 4). The 
times of sacrifice were in part fixed by custom, in 
part dependent on the occasion or on the will of the 
worshipper. To the former class belong the I’assover 
at the vernal full moon (see above, §§ 4/I), and the 
agricultural season feasts at the beginning and end of 
the grain harvest, and at the close of the vintage (see 
Feasts).^ At the last three custom reqtiired evert' man 
to ‘see the face of Vahwe,’ with an offering (Ex. 
2317). The new moon was a favourite time for fea.sts : 
Saul expects all his court to be present on such an 
occasion (i.S. 2O4/., cp 1824/^); the annual sacri- 
fice of David’s clan at Bethlehem is held on a new moon 
(i S. 2O5/. 29). See New Moon. The Sabbath, appar- 
ently in a lesser degree, enjoyed the same preference. 
W'hen a regular cultus became established at the greater 
sanctuaries, more numerous victims were offered on 
these days (see below, § 33). The specific occasions 
of sacrifice were manifold — the circumcision or wean- 
ing of a son, marriage, the coming of a traveller, the 
making of a compact, consultation of an oracle, the 
mustering of a clan for war or the return from a 
campaign, the accession of a king, the dedication of 
a temple, the staying of a i)lague. Many sacrifices 
were offered in fulfilment of vows for the obtaining 
of the most varied objects of human desire. Men 
sacrificed alike when they rejoiced in the evidence of 
Yahwe’s favour, when they Ix^sought his bounty or 
his help, and when they had need to propitiate" the 
offended God. Many kinds of uncleanness required 
purification by sacrifice. 

The companies of worshippers for vhom and by 
whom sacrifices were brought originally corresponded 

16 . Worshippers. the natumi groupings of the 
peo])le, the family or clan for itself 
{e.g., I S. 206), the village community at its own high 
place {e.g., i S. 9 12). Even at the greater holy places, 
which were frequented at the festival seasons by 
multitudes from different tribes, these groups preserved 
their identity. Deuteronomy assumes that this will be 
the case at Jerusalem when all bring their sacrifices 
thither; and in the Passover the ‘household,’ even 
when casually constituted, continued to the last, and, 
indeed, still continues, to be a distinct sacral group ; 
the great mass of worshippers did not become one wor- 
shipping comnulnit3^ but remained many companies. 
The only body of worshippers in ancient times in which 
the natural groups are sunk is the arnij' in time of war. 
How far the persistence of the family as a society of 
worship in the national religion is to be attributed to 
the survival of proper family cults, the worship of 
ancestors, it does not fall within the province of this 
article to discuss.^ 

The worshippers prepared themselves for participa- 
tion in the sacrifice as ‘ holy ’ by ‘ hallowing themselves ’ 
{hithkaddeS, iS, I65 Nu. ]li8, cp Ex. I91014). An 
obligatory part of this ‘ hallowing ’ on solemn occasions 
was abstinence for a time previous to the appearance 
at the sacred place from sexual intercourse (cp i S. 
21 5/. Ex. 19 15);^ other preparatory ceremonies were 
purifications, ablutions, the washing of garments. Men 
put on festal attire, garments and ornaments not of 


1 Sheep-shearing was also a time for feasting, i S. 25 7. 
2 See Famii.y, § 2 ; Sta. GVI\ 390/^ 

3 See WRS Rel. 454^ 
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everyday wear (Ex. 822 11 2/. 12 35/. Hos. 2i3[i5] 
Ezek. It) 12/ ).* 

For the ordinary sacrifice {sSa^) the assistance of a 
priest was unnecessary ; the rites were simple and known 
p . . to all. 'I'he older historical books 

. Ties 8. jji instances of sacrifices by 

laymen of all ranks ; the father offered sacrifice for his 
household, the 'elders' for the elan or the village com- 
munity, the conniiandcr for the army, the king for the 
people. 'I'he offerer slew and flayed his ow n victim — 
as, indeed, continued to Ijc the rule to the latest period ; 
doubtless he also in early times poured the blood upon 
the sacred stone or altar, afterwards a specifically 
priestly act. At the holy places which had a resident 
priesthood — often proprietary — the priests burnt the fat 
upon the altar ; for this service they took toll ( 1 S. 
2 13^). 'I'he customary right of the priests may have 
differed at different places, as it certainly changed in 
course of time (cp iS. 213^ Dt. I83 Lev. 734).^ The 
priests participated also by guest-right in the sacrificial 
feasts. 'Fhe most important functions of the priesthood 
were not, however, direction or assistance at sacrifices, 
but the custody of the sanctuary, the consultation of the 
oracle, and instruction concerning purifications, piacular 
rites, and the like. 

'fhe sacrificial worship of ancient Israel had a pre- 
vailingly joyous character ; to eat and drink and rejoice 
Char t t)efore Yah we (Dt. ) is a description of 


of worship.** 


it which holds good to the end of the 


kingdom. The stated feasts in harvest- 
time and vintage, the new moon and sabbath, were 
all seasons of rejoicing ; and the occasions of public 
an 1 private sacrifice at other times (see above, ^ 15) 
were, in general, of a joyful nature. The banquet 
was accompanied by music and song (.\m. 523, cp 65), 
not always of w'hat we should call a religious kind ; 
dances, also, were customary (h'x. 32 i 9 1 S. 186 Ex. 
17)20 Judg. 11 34 21 19 J^.). 'Fhe excesses to which such 
festivities are exposed did not fail to occur (i S. Ii3j5^ 
222 Is. 287/ Am. 27/ Hos. 414). 

But while joyful ness was thus the predominant note 
of worship, it must not be imagined that ancient religion 
had no other note. In times of private distress or 
public calamity men set themselves to expiate the 
offence, known or unknown, that had provoked (lod’s 
anger, to propitiate him by gifts and recover his favour 
(see 2 S. 21 t /f. 21 18 li)t. 21 1 ff. etc. ). Such scenes 
as arc descrii)ed in i K. 1826^ (the priests of Baal on 
Carmel) were probably not without parallel among the 
Israelites on like occasions. Fasting before Yahwe, 
wearing the g.arb of mourning, was an ancient and 
common means of appealing to his mercy (see P'.^.STING). 
In ordinary cases propitiatory sacrifices differed from 
common sacrifices, not in rite, but in the spirit and 
mood of the worshippers. W'hen God was manifestly 
perilously incensed men would hardly venture to 
approach him with sacrifice till they had reason to hope 
that his wrath was somewhat appeased (see, e.g . , 
2S. 24 ). 

Like other ancient monarchs, the kings of Judah and 
Israel built temples at old holy places, such as Bethel, 

c their capitals, as at Jerusalem 

19. Effect of 1 . . u- . u 1 

monarchy Samana. W orship at these royal 

sanctuaries was under the direction of 
the sovereign ; on great occasions the king in person 
offered sacrifice in them ( i K. 85 64 ; especially 925 2 K. 
Ifii2^); the priests were appointed by him. It was 
probably in these temples that the custom of offering a 
daily holocaust grew up. This sacrifice was made early 
in the morning ; in the late afternoon the oblation of 

1 We. Prol.&, 71 . See Dress, § 8 . 

2 .See Priest, § 4 /I 

3 To prevent controversy or extortion, tablets on which the 
legal larifT for various specie.s of .sacrifice was inscribed were 
sometimes .set up before ancient temples (.see CIS\ 165 167 ; CIL 
* «2o). 

.See Feasts, § syC 


bread or dough, oil. wine (the minhah) was presented 
(see I K. 18 29 36, cp Dan. 921 Ezra 94/ )-^ 'Fhe animals 
required for food by the king’s great household were, no 
doubt, slaughtered at the temples with a sacrificial dedi- 
cation ; the name tabbdhim, lit. ‘ butchers,' applied to the 
palace guard, has been thought to bear witness to this 
custom (WRS Rel. .SVw.d), 396). .At the festivals and 
on special occasions greater numl)ers of sacrifices were 
offered by the king and his court, as well as by the 
people who came together to celebrate the feast. 
Foreign luxuries, such as incense, came into use at 
these sanctuaries. The support of the regular cultus 
came from the king’s treasury, either from imf)osts 
levied in natura (2 K. 16 15 Ezek. 459^), or by the 
assignment to the temple of the revenues of a district. 
(See 'Faxation. ) 

A considerable number of priests must have been 
attached to the greater temples, and the necessity of 
order and authority was doubtless early felt. In 
Jerusalem we read of a chief priest and a second priest. 
'Fhe better organisation probably in part recognised, in 
part created, a differentiation of functions. The same 
conditions were favourable to the growth of the ritual 
in elaborateness and splendour, and to a concomitant 
estimate of its importance. In a word, the ritualistic 
and sacerdotal tendencies in the religion of Israel had 
their seats at the royal temples, especially at Jerusalem. 
By degrees the worship at Jerusalem came to be a very 
different thing from that at the countr}' high places, 
and thus things were preparing both for the deutero- 
nomic reforms and for the ritual law. 

The greatest change, however, which followed the 
establishment of the kingdom was the institution of a 
regular public cultus maintained by the king for himself 
and his people. Thus a national religion was created. 

When Israel took its place among the nations, 
political and commercial intercourse opened the way for 

9n FnrPiVn intluence. .Solomon's new 

. 'fl 5 temple was built by a Phoenician archi- 
‘ tect after Phoenician models ; Ahaz 
exchanged the altar for a copy of one he had seen in 
Damascus. 'Fhe more complete apparatus of worship 
— the bronze reservoir and portable lavers, the many 
utensils provided for the service of the altar, for example 
— sui)pose corresponding elaboration in the ritual. 'Fhe 
vestments and ceremonial ornaments of the priests also 
were probably patterned after those in use in Phoenician 
temples. The influence of foreign religions was much 
deeper in the seventh century, during the long reign of 
Manassch. Not only were many new cults, especially of 
Assyrian origin, introduced (see Ql’EEN OF Heave.v, 
N.ature Worship, § 5/.), but the worship of Yahwe 
was enriched by new rites and offerings ; the burning of 
costly gums and spices, for example, is first heard of in 
this period. 'Fhe sacrifice of children as burnt offer- 
ings, with peculiar rites, to Yahwe under the title 
‘ king ' [ham-nUlek), which also became prevalent in this 
age, is probably a foreign — Phoenician or Syrian — cult 
adopted by worshippers of Yahwe (see Molech). 

The reforms of Josiah not only suppressed for a time 
these foreign rites, but also made a radical change in 
P ^ the whole sacrificial system by destroy- 

anii'rcarti^ '"S ‘^e high places, carrying away 
ana reaction, priesthoods, and forbidding the 

offering of sacrifice at any place in the kingdom except 
the temple in Jerusalem. ^ A necessary corollary of 
this restriction of sacrifice to one altar was the slaughter 
of animals for food at home without sacrificial rites 
(Dt. 1215/. 20-25), contrary to the ancient rule (see 

Lev. 173 /).’* 

A large part of the occasional private and family 

1 On ihe laler custom, see below, § 32. 

2 gee Ince.vse, § 3. It is worthy of note that Ezekiel gives 
it no place in his reformed cultus. 

3 See Deuteronomv, Israel, § 37^! ; Josiah, § i. 

^ Disregarding redactional changes ; see Leviticus, § 28. 
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sacrifices thus drop out. The change is even greater ' 
on the other side ; the season feasts must now all be 
kept at Jerusalem ; thither firstlings and tithes, first- 
fruits — in a word, all obligatory offerings — must be 
brought, there all vows must be paid, and freewill offer- | 
ings made. Various modifications of the ancient custom : 
became necessary ; the lustration of houses with blood 
at the Passover must have ceased (see above, § 7) ; the 
age at which firstlings should be offered (eight days, j 
Ex. 2230 [29]) is now a minimum limit — they may be 
brought at any time after they are a week old (Lev. 
2227). The removal to Jerusalem of the feasts in which 
the tithes were consumed, besides other changes (Dt. 

14 24^ ), deprived the poor of the village of the partici- 
pation in these feasts which they enjoyed by ancient 
right of hospitality ; compensation is made by the con- 
version of the tithes of one year in three to charity 
(Dt. 1428/. ; see Taxation, § 10, Tithes). The 
country priests who were transported to Jerusalem were 
net allowed to offer sacrifice in the temple, though they 
had their living from its revenues ; an inferior order of 
ministry was thus, in fact, established. 

By the centralisation of worship its natural connection 
with the common life of men was much loosened. The 
Israelite could visit the holy place to offer his sacrifices 
at most but thrice a year, more commonly, perhaps, 
but once or twice. At other times he knows that stated 
sacrifices are offered in the temple daily, and with 
greater pomp at all the festivals. The possibility of a 
cultus carried on for the benefit of those who are not 


present, of a sacerdotal religion done for the people by 
the priests, and operative, if correctly performed, is 
thus prepared. These consequences were not per- 
ceived, much less realised, in the few remaining years 
of Josiah’s reign, nor, in their full effect, for many 
generations afterwards. 

The spirit of the sacrificial laws in Deuteronomy is 
that of the older time ; 'rejoice before Yahwe’ is still 
the common expression for worship. The increased 
emphasis on the olden hospitality of the sacrificial feast 
is in accord with the prominence of niotives of charity 
and humanity in the deuteronomic legislation, but is 
doubtless due in part, as has been already suggested, 
to the consciousness that the transfer of these feasts to 
a distant sanctuary imperilled this feature of them. 

In the disastrous times that followed the defeat at 
Megiddo and death of Josiah, in the reaction from the 
deuteronomic reforms which not unnaturally ensued 
upon the disappointment of the high hopes based upon 
them, every .trace of these reforms was swept away. 
Not only were the old altars at the high places rebuilt 
and the foreign worship restored, but men sought more 
efficacious means of expiating guilt and securing divine 
protection in private cults — in part, perhaps, revivals of 
old Israelite practices, in part of foreign origin, such as 
are described in Ezek. 8. These strange rites were 
celebrated as mysteries by societies of initiates. Their 
sacramental sacrifices were ‘ unclean ’ beasts, such as 
swine, dogs, mice.^ The strong taboo of the flesh of 
these animals made them peculiarly potent piaciila, the 
highest grade of ‘ uncleanness ’ being convertible with 
exceptional ‘holiness.’ 


The laws in Dt. relative to sacrifice and offering 
represent older custom adapted to the plan of reform 
which made Jerusalem the sole place of worship (see 
above, § 20). 

Species of offerings: Dt. 126, cp 11 17, .see also 276^: 33 10 ; 
prescribed offerings (firstlings, tithes, etc.) are koddsim^ ‘sacred ’ 
01 +1, (belonging to God by right), in distinction 

Zi. oeventil from votive and free-will offerings, and from 
cent. laws. animals slaughtered for food, 12 26; victims 
from the flock and herd {bakdr, son ; sdr^ se) \ 
human sacrifice prohibited, 12 31, cp 18 10 ; victims must be 
^rfect, 17i, cp 15 21 ; ritual of holocaust and sacrifice, 12 27 ; 
burning of fat, libations, cp 32 38 ; offerings at the feasts and 
ritual, 16 cp 2617^ ; priests’ dues, tithes, 12 17 


I 


1 Is. 663^ 663 17 (late post-exilic rites of the same kind) t cp 
Ezek. 89/ See WRS, RcL 290 Jf. 343. 
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14 23^ cp 126 II ; in the third year, 14 28^: ; liturgy, jZ : 
firstlings, 1519^ 

The sacrificial laws in H are of the same agc.^ 
^Species: 'o/dk Lev. 22 18, etc., 'o/d/t and zidfa/t 17 8, zib/ie 
seldmlm 17 5 19 5, wddh 2229 /^, neder and nrddbdh 22 1821 2 
tithes and firstling.s are not named in the remains of H (nor in 
Ezek. 40-48) ; sacrifice.s as kdddsim 22 2 15^^, cp 198 ; offerings 
are ‘ the food of God ’ (^Ichem eldhim)^ 21 6 8 17 21 22 25, cp Ezek. 
447 ; animals sacrificed, and son, sdr,kebes, 'ez ; human 
sacrifice forbidden, 18 21 20 ; victims must be perfect, 22 18^, 

less strict rules for freewill offerings, 2223; must be brought to 
the holy place, not slaughtered elsewhere, VI 2/- 1 cp 8^ ;3 
blood not to be eaten, 17 lo, cp 17 13^ 19 26 ; the ritual is not 
described (17 6 probably secondary); the flesh of seldmim must 
be eaten on the day they are offered or on the following day, 
of the ^odd/t on the day of sacrifice itself, 22 29 /;; 
feasts, offerings, and ritual, 23 (the parts of the chapter derived 
from H).4 


Contemporary with the laws in H, and from the 
same or cognate sources, is a large part of Lev. 11-15, 
on uncleanness and purification (see Leviticus, §24/.); 
cases requiring sacrifice are enumerated, 126/ 15 14/ 
29/ 14 1-7 (49^53)- 

In Lev. 1-7, also, the older sacrificial idroth, not 
only in 1 and 3, but also in parts of 5/1, represent 
pre-exilic usage and formulation in later redaction.® 
Another source from which knowledge of the worship 
in the temple at Jerusalem may be gained, is Ezekiel’s 

2 la. Ezekiel. for a restored and purified 

cultus in 40-48. The prophet’s pur- 
pose was not to create a new system of sacrifices and 
rites, but to introduce such safeguards as should prevent 
those invasions of Yahwe’s holiness which had provoked 
him in anger to destroy his desecrated house and make 
an end of the polluted worship. Knowing as we do 
the characteristic motives of Ezekiel’s reformatory zeal, 
and having from other sources reasonably good informa- 
tion about the temple worship in the last half-century 
before the fall of Judah, we should not find it difficult to 
distinguish the old from the new in Ezekiel’s sketch, 
and thus to use 40-48 for the history of the cultus.® 
This testimony is the more valuable because Ezekiel 
had a priest’s intimate acquaintance with the ritual 
and affection for it. 


In comp.'iring Ezek. 40-48 with the sources hitherto examined, 
it is important to observe that Ezek. deals almost exclusively 
with sacra publjcaP the others with private sacrifices. As the 
public ceremonies had, doubtless, in all ages, a more solemn 
ritual, the fuller liturgical details in Ezek., as compared, for 
example, with Dt., signify much less than h.as sometimes been 
made of them. Besides the species of .sacrifice with which we 
have already become acquainted {'oldh, zebah, seldnnmX Ezek. 
repeatedly names two others, hattdtk and dsdm (EV sin offering 
and trespass offering — RV g'uiJl offering), 40 39 42 13 4319^ 
4427 29 4.617/: 4620 (.see below, §§ 27/). The minlidh is an 
offering of flour and oil in specified quanlilies (465711, etc.); 
a libation {nesek) is also provided for (45 17). The animals 
sacrificed are the same as in the other sources (birds are not 
named). 

The public sacrifices are provided by the prince from the 
proceeds of a tax levied in kind {terfandh 45 13-17). A lamb is 
offered every morning, the regular holocaust {'d/aih tdiuld), with 
an accompanying oblation (;«/«/rrt/i 46 13-15) the sabbath 
burnt offering is six lambs and a ram, with their oblations 
(464/) ;9 on the new moon, the victims are the same, with the 
addition of a bullock (46 6/). At the passover a bullock is 
offered on the first day as a sin offering for the prince and 
people ; during the seven days of the feast, each day seven 
bullock.s and seven rams as burnt offerings, and a he goal as a 
sin offering(45 23/) ; the feast of the seventh month has the same 
sacrifices (45 25) ; there is no summer festival (Pentecost). At 
the great ^festivals, new’ moons and sabbaths, the prince al.«o 
provides seldmUn (45 17), doubtless as a feast for the people. 

1 Setting aside the double redaction. See Leviticus, §§ 14/: 

2 The dsdm in 19 21 is from Rp. 

3 The principle, no slaughter w'lthout sacrificial rites, is re- 
affirmed ; see Leviticus, g§ 15, 28. 

4 Passover is not named. 

5 See Leviticus, §§ 5 / and, on dsdm and hattdth, below, 
§§2^ 

6 The custom of the temple after the restoration, w’hich fre- 
quently followed the older usag^ rather than Ezekiel’s innova- 
tions, furnishes an additional criterion. 

Even the seldmim at the feasts, new moons, and sabbath.s, 
are to be provided by the state, 45 17. 

3 No evening tdmid; see below', § 32. 

/ The general rule for the oblation lo be offered with each 
kind of victim, 46 ii, cp 5 7 ; the quantity of wine for the liba- 
lion is now'here fixed. 
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The number of these victims is necessarily left undetermined. 
A table (or altar) for the shewbread stands in the temple (41 22); 
bill no rules are given for the presentation of offerings upon it— 
probably the old custom is to be followed without change.* An 
elaborate ritual is provided for the consecration of the altar 
(4:118-27), and for the semi-annual piacula (on the first of the 
first and seventh monihst by which the temple and altar arc 
purified (45 18-20). 'I'he rites of sacrifice are given in some 
detail: the slaying and dressing of the victims (4o 38-43, cp the 
description of ihc court and altar, 40 28 ff. 4:i 13^.); the da.sh- 
ing of the blood upon the altar (43 18), or -of the sin offering in 
consecration and purification ceremonies — the application to the 
altar and other parts of the temple and court (43 20 45 19). The 
fat and blood of sacrifices are the food of God (44 7). 'I’he flesh 
of public sin offerings is burned (43 21); that of private sin 
offerings and of trespass offerings belongs to the priesls (44 29); 
there are kitchens in the inner court where they boil their meat 
and bake their minhah bread (40 19/), and chambers in which 
they eat this ‘ very holy ’ food (42 13). 

Of private sacnfice.s the freewill offerings of the prince {'dlah 
or are sacrificed by the priesls (4(>2); the private 

sacrifices of the people are slain for them by the Levites (de- 
graded priesls of the old high places), who wail upon the offerers 
and serve them (4-1 ii); the flesh is boiled in kitchens in the 
four corners of the outer court by temple servants (40 21-24). 
The priests are supported by offerings: the flesh of the (private) 
sin offerings and of trespass offerings, the oblations of flour and 
oil, and everything lhat is devoted to Vahw6 fall to them; 
besides this they have a right to all kinds of first-fruits and 
dedications (44 28 J /". ). 

Ezekiel supposes that his rea(Jers are familiar with 
the terms he uses anti their significance; he does not 
deem it necessary, for example, to define the nature or 
occasion of the trespass offering (sec below, § 27). 
The sacra publica, which before the fall of Judah had 
been maintained at the king’s charges, arc to be pro- 
vided for by the prince from the taxes.’^ The rules 
prescribing the kinds and numbers of victims to be 
offered at the feasts, and the proportion of flour and 
oil with each, may perhaps make new requirements; 
but it may safely be assumed that there had been similar 
rules fixed by the custom of the temple under the kings. 
The periodical expiation of inadvertences or mistakes 
by which the holiness of the temple might have been 
sullied, appears to be an innovation ; but the rite is 
simple and old, and had probably been practised in 
earlier times when occasion required. In general, tlie 
ritual of public sacrifice does not seem to be much 
changed in Ezekiel's new model of temple worship. 

The consequences of Ezekiel’s system would doubtless 
have made greater changes in the sphere of private sacri- 
fices. The tax to be paid to the prince and the assign- 
ment of all first-fruits to the priests apparently are to take 
the place of all the offerings (firstlings, first-fruits, tithes, 
sacrifice for appearance at the holy place, and the like) 
which in former times the Israelite had been bound to 
bring to God. Even the sacrificial feasts {selamun) at 
the great lestivals were provided from the public treasury. 
There would remain vows and freewill offerings, and 
the sin and trespass offerings, in which, as it appears, 
no change was intended. In the ritual of private sacri- 
fice RLzekiel proposed a very radical departure from 
immemorial custom: the owner was henceforth not to 
offer his own victim, but to look on while one of the 
inferior ministry of the temple (Levites) slaughtered it 
for him. This innovation, however, did not prevail; 
in the ritual law and in the practice of the Herodiaii 
temple, the worshipper retained his old right (see 
below, § 26). 

The destruction of the temple in Jerusalem did not 
cause a long interruption in sacrificial worship in Judrea. 

22 Cultus only were there other holv places in 

after 586 (see High Places,§9'; Mizpaii, 

i), but there can be no doubt that the 
altar in Jerusalem was soon rebuilt and worship re- 


* There is no mention of incense or an altar of incense, of a 
candelabrum, or of anointing oil. 

2 (Observe the use of the teVms kipper and hitta ; see below 
§ 4 . 5 - 

3 On the question how far this is a change of system, sec 
Tax.\tion, § 15/ 

< It did not establish itself in the restored temple, where in 
later limes a corresponding, but much more elaborate, rile was 
celebrated annually. See Atonement, Day of. 
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established (Israel, § 45), with survivors of the old 
priesthood for its ministry. Probably, however, the 
public sacrifices— the daily holocaust and the offerings 
on Sabbaths and feast days — which had been supported 
by the king, ceased, and only private sacrifices were 
offered, as at other high places. With the appoint- 
ment of a native governor and the rebuilding of the 
temple, the public services were doubtless resumed on 
such a scale as the poverty of the community permitted. 
The ritual, also, no doubt, conformed to the ancient 
custom and tradition of the sanctuary as far as possible 
under these conditions; and as the prosperity of the 
Jews increased, and Persian kings and governors from 
time to time made contributions to the support of the 
temple, it recovered something of its ancient splendour. 
The opinion that the cultus was first restored by priests 
returning from the exile, and afterwards thoroughly 
reformed by Ezra in accordance with the prescriptions 
of a liturgical work (‘ Priest’s Code ’) which he brought 
with him from Babylonia, rests in both parts on the 
same late testimony, and greatly exaggerates the share 
that the Babylonian Jews bore in the development of 
Palestinian Judaism in the Persian period. Babylonian 
influence upon the terminology of the later ritual, if not 
upon the rites themselves, is indeed manifest ; but, in 
view of the evidences of the same influence in other 
Syrian religions in the Persian and Greek period, it is 
not clear that we must look to the exiled priests in 
Babylonia for the explanation. 

An important landmark in the history of the ritual is 
the description of a typical series of sacrifices— sin 
offering, burnt offering, peace offerings— at theinaugura- 
lion of Aaron in Lev. 0, a chapter which is universally 
assigned to the original History of the Sacred Institu- 
tions, and was written probably in the fifth century 
r..c. (see Historical Literature, § 9). The rites 
agree closely with the older sacrificial toroth ; many 
refinements of the later laws are still unknown to the 
author, in particular such as are connected with the 
inner altar, the sprinkling of blood in consecrations and 
expiations, and the like. 

It can hardly be questioned that the philhellenic 
priests of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid times introduced 
22 a. Later. ceremonies in imitation of the 

cults of Syrian-Greek temples, some of 
which were preserved till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The procession at the offering of first-fruits, headed by 
an ox with gilded horns and crowned wiih an olive 
garland, the flute player making music before them, 
etc., is an example in point. 1 But such innovations 
were probably in matters of vestments, processions, 
and the like, rather than in the ancient riles of sacrifice 
themselve.s. 

The two features in which the sacrificial cultus of 
later times differs most from the worship of old Israel 
are the enhanced importance of the sacra puhlica and 
the greater prominence of expiatory rites. Both are 
natural consequences of the conditions of the age. 

The Jews were a widely scattered people; most of 
them could visit Jerusalem only at long intervals — 
perhaps but once or twice in a lifetime. But sacrifices 
were regularly offered for them— the daily holocausts, 
the burnt offerings and sin offerings on the sabbaths 
and new moons and at the feasts. These sacrifices 
were now maintained, not from the revenues of the 
king or prince, but by a tax collected from Jews in all 
parts of the world, who thus became participants in all 
their benefits. The cessation of the daily sacrifice was a 
calamity that deeply affected the whole race (Dan. 8 
11 31 12 II, cp Jos. ny vi. 2 2). 

Piacula of various kinds were doubtless common in 
old Israel, as in other religions (see, eg., Dt. 21 1-9); 
many of the purifications— which fall under the same 
head — are unquestionably ancient customs {e.g.^ Lev. 


Bikkurtm,^'^', De Festo cophini, 

Legg. ritual. lib. 4, cap. 10. 


See Spencer, 
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14i^, cp Dt. 248 Nu. 19). Solemn public piacula, 
however, seem in earlier times to have been performed 
only on occasions when some calamity warned the 
people that they had offended God {e.g., 2 S. 24i8 
above, §§ 18, 20). In the Persian period, they became 
an established institution. We have seen that Ezekiel 
provides for such ceremonies at the beginning of each 
half year (above, § 21); the oldest stratum of P in Lev. 
16 seems to have had in mind a yearly expiation ; ^ the 
Day of Atonement was in later times the most solemn 
of the year. All rites of consecration and inauguration 
are begun by piacular sacrifices. Not infrequently, as 
in Ezekiel, the whole cultus is regarded as expiatory. 
The prevalence of such a conception of God’s holiness 
as we find in lOzekiel, inevitably led to the multiplication 
of expiatory rites ; the depressed and unhappy state of 
the Jews in Palestine during a large part of these 
centuries may be regarded as a contributory cause. 

The differences between the sacrificial worship of 
old Israel and that, say, of NT times must not, 
however, be exaggerated. The public cultus did not 
supersede private sacrifices. 'Phe Jews, even from the 
remoter parts of Palestine, frequented Jerusalem at the 
feasts in great numbers, bringing the prescribed offerings 
and paying their vows ; the population of the city itself 
and of neighbouring Judma alone was sufficient with 
their sacrifices to give employment and support at 
ordinary times to a great number of priests. Nor must 
it be thought that the worshippers were habitually 
oppressed by a sense of sin, or that the expiatory side 
of the cultus so dominated their conception of sacrifice 
as to exclude all others. 'Phe contrast sometimes 
drawn between Dt. , with its rejoicing before Yah we, 
and P, with all its sin offerings and trespass offerings, 
even if it fairly represented the spirit of two legislations, 
cannot legitimately be taken as evidence of a corre- 
sponding difference in the spirit of religion in two ages.^ 
From our other sources it is easy to show that no such 
radical difference exists. 


II. DEVELOPED JEWISH SYSTEM 

It is proposed in the following paragraphs briefly to 
describe the Jewish sacrificial system in its final form, 
as it was in practice in the last 
23. Introductory, before the destruction of 

Jerusalem. In this system the rules and rites of sacrifice 
in the Pentateuch, of whatever age and origin, were 
combined, and their often conflicting requirements in 
some fashion harmonised. There was also a traditional 
usage, not wholly dependent upon the written law, and 
at all events much more detailed, without a knowledge 
of which we should often be hopelessly at a loss in our 
effort to reconstruct the ritual.^ Our sources, therefore, 
include, besides the Pentateuch, the descriptions of the 
cultus in Jewish authors — Sirach, the Epistle of Aristeas, 
Philo, the NT, Josephus, etc. — and the school tradition 
embodied in the legal midrash {Mekilid, Siphni, 
Siphn), the Mishna, and the Tosephta."* 

The comprehensive name for offerings of all kinds, 
94 nffA * including dotations to the sanctuary, is 

in generS^ S‘f‘ ’ 

species. ’ ^^35 1331 ). 

Thi.s term, which i.s found only in technical 
use, first appears in the sixth century' (Ezek. 20 28 40 43, sacrificial 
laws in Lev. 1 3 ), and is jirobably a borrowed word, as is sug- 
gested also by the unusual form of the noun ; cp Assyr. 
kitrbdnu (Ritual, §§ i, ii la), Aram. .Syr. kurbdn. The 
technical use of the verb hikrib (Z'”ipn), ‘ present ’ an offering 
to God, is of the .same age. (15 renders the noun by Siopov, Yg. 
variou.sly and often freely Tg. and Pesh. kurbdn. 


^ See Atonement, Day oe, § 2; Leviticus, § 12. 

2 Many critics appear to be misled b)* the word ‘ sin offering.’ 
See below, § 28^. 

® It would be quite impossible, e.g., to understand the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement from Lev. 16 . 

* This tradition — carefully to be distingui.shed from the 
scholastic exegesis and casuistry in the same writings — goes 
back to priests who bad served in the temple. 


The old Hebrew min/idh, ‘gift,’ which in earlier 
times was used more broadly (see above, § 11), is in 
the ritual laws specifically the oblation of flour and oil 
or of cakes baked therefrom. 

'The species of sacrifice are the same as in Ezek. : burnt 
offering {'oldk), trespass offering {dsdm), sin offering 
{hattdih), and peace offerings {sHdinifti) ; some of these 
embrace several varieties. 

'I'he public sacrifices are either stated or occasional, 
o The stated public sacrifices are ; 

#. regular daily burnt offerings, every 

pUullCd. et morning and evening (Ex. 29 38-42 Nu. 28 3-8). 

priVQtS,^ 2. The additional burnt offerings on the 
sabbaths (Nu. 289y;) and the new moons (/A 
11-14), and at the annual festivals, viz., Passover (ib. 16-25!, 
l^entecost (26-31), New Year ( 29 i- 6 ), Day of Atonement (7-11), 
Tabernacles (12-38). 

3. The sin offerings at the new moons and feasts (Nu. 28 15 22 30 
29 5 II 16 19 22 25 28 31 34 38). 

4, The goat of the l)ay of Atonement (Lev. 16 15, etc.). 

Occasional piacula are ; 

1. The sin offering of the congregation (Nu. 1622^ Lev. 
4 13 ff.\ 

2. The sin offering of the ‘anointed priest,’ because his sin 
brings guilt upon the people (Lev. 4 3^.; cp Lev. 16 e> ii 14). 

In this class may be included also sacrifices of con- 
secration for the temple and altar (Lev. 614/. ; cp 
and the sacrifices for the installation of 
priests, especially the high priest (Ex. 29 Lev. 

Public sacrifices as a rule are either burnt offerings 
or sin offerings ; the trespass offering is always a private 
sacrifice, and the only public peace offerings are the 
two lambs at Pentecost (Lev. 23 19, see below, §40); 
the consecration ceremonies also include si!/dmfm. 

Private sacrifices may be of any of the four chief 
species, and frequently comprise more than one kind. 
They are either prescribed or voluntary. The prescribed 
sacrifices are : 

1. Sin offerings, tre.spass offerings, and purifications of various 
kinds according to the occasion. 

2. The sacrifices obligatory upon those who appeared at the 
temple at a festival season ; with which may be included the 
Passover. 


Voluntary private sacrifices were brought either in 
fulfilment of a vow, as freewill offerings, or as expres- 
sions of gratitude {7tider, ??eddbdh, toddJi). 

It will be most convenient to begin with private 
sacrifices, since these are more fully described in the 
Pentateuch, and afterwards to treat of the puVilic cultus 
in the temple, for the details of which we are mainly 
dependent upon Jewish tradition. 

The victim might be from the flock or the herd 
(I.-ev. 1 2) ; a turtle-dove or a pigeon was also accepted. ^ 
P . If a quadruped, it must be a male without 
burnt ^ bullock, ram, or he goat. A 

onering. twelve defects which rendered an 

animal unfit for sacrifice is given in Lev. 2222-25 ; much 
more minute rules are found in the Talmud,® If the 
di.ssection of the victim disclosed abnormal or diseased 
organs, this also caused its rejection. The age of the 
victim is sometimes prescribed ; in general, animals that 
had attained their full grow th were preferred for burnt 
offerings. The offerer brought the victim to the 

court of the temple, rested both hands heavily ui^on its 
head, slaughtered and flayed it, and cut up the carcass. 
The priest received the blood and carried it to the altai', 
and afterwMi'ds burnt the flesh and fat. 

That the offerer slew his own victim i.s the rule in Lev. 1 5 11, 
and is universally assumed in Palestinian tradition (.'^ee, t-.g., 
M. Zcbd/ihfi, 3 1 ; Siphrd, Par. 4 ; cp M. KHlm 1 8, etc.; so also 
Jos. Ani. iii. 0 1). 0 , indeed, in Lev. l.c. has indefinite plurals 


^ ‘ Publica sacra, quae publico sumptu pro_ jiopulo^ fiunt^ . . . 
privata, quaj pro singulis hominihus, familiis, gentibus fiunt, 
Ee.stus ; the distinction is made by Josephus (. 4 ///. iii. 9 i), Philo 
(c.r., Dc z'ictimis offer. § 3), and in the Mishna. _ 

2 The in.stallation sacrifices might from another point of view 

he regarded as private sacrifices, and are in fact so regarded 
by Jew'ish tradition. _ . - 1 1 

3 The offering of birds as burnt offerings is permitted as the 
only kind of .sacrifice possible to the poor in cities. 

On the name see above, § 12. 

5 See M. Bekdroth 6, Tos. Bekoroth 4, Bekdroth y]aff. 
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(at^xx^ovcn), and is naturally followed hy Philo, Dc znctimisy 
‘J241 Mangey; but their interpretation is not to be accepted.^ 
Ezekiel would have the sacrifices of laymen slain by Levites (sec 
above, § 21) ; but tliere is no evidence that this ever became the 
actual practice. 2 The place for the slaughter of the burnt 
offering was in the Court of the Priests (see ’rEM^LE)^ on the 
N. side of the great altar (Lev. 1 ii), where also the sin offer- 
ing and the trespass offering were slain (peace offerings might 
be slain in any part of the court; J/. Zcbahim bij/l). Here 
were rings in the pavement for tying the victims, posts sujjporting 
beams with hooks to hang them up on, and low marble tables 
for dressing the large cattle (.1/. Midddth 85^2 J/. Tiimid 3 5 
J/. Shekdlim^'i 4, etc.). The blood was caught by a priest in a 
bason, and thrown from the vessel against the altar in such a 
way that some of the blood struck each of the four faces of the 
altar. The carcass was then cut up according to a certain 
order ; the inwards and shanks (with the feet) were washed ; and 
all the parts of the animal, except the hide^ and the contents of 
the intestines, were borne by priests to the sloping ascent of the 
altar, where they were .salted *, finally they were carried up to 
the top of the altar, flung on the great fire,'* and burned. In 
later times, at least, an oblation was offered with private holo- 
causts (Xu. 15 

The offering of a bird had necessarily a different ritual (Lev. 
114-17; J/. Zcbahinii\^. The dove or pigeon, which mi^ht 
be of either sex, was taken hy the priest to the altar ; ascending 
the ramp and standing at one corner, he pinched off the bird’s 
head with his thumb-nail, squeezed out the blood so that it 
flowed down the side of the altar, drew out the crop with the 
entrails through an opening in the breast, and threw these, with 
the feathers, on the ash heap K. of the altar. Then with his 
hands he rent the fowl by its wings without actually pulling it 
in two, rubbed it with salt, and threw it upon the fire. 


In the Penlateuch, especially in Lev. 5 , there is some 
confusion between trespass offerings aiul sin offerings 
27 TrP<!r.a<.s Lkviticus, § 5) ; the original dis- 
■ g, . ^ 5 ^ tinction both in occasion and ritual is, 
0 enng. iiowcver, sufficiently clear, and is in 
general justly observed by the Jewish tradition. In the 
dsdm the victim is regularly a ram [dyily Lev. 5x5 f. 


xS 66 [025], Xu. 58 Lev. 19 21 /. , cp Ezra 10 19 ; in two 
late laws kibe's, f’53. Lev. 14 x 2 21 X^u. 612).® The 
animal, according to the Jewish interpretation of Lev. 
5x5, must be worth at least two shekels. The ritual in 
Lev. 7 I ff. prescribes that the trespass offering shall be 
slain, like the burnt offering, on the X. side of the great 
altar ; ' the blood is thrown against the altar precisely 
as ill the burnt ottering (§ 26) ; when the animal is cut 
up cert.iin parts are taken to be burned upon the altar, 
viz., the fat tail, the fat that covers the entrails 
(omentum), the two kidneys with the fat upon them, 
and the e.xcrescence on the liver. ^ X’^o oblation or 
libation accompanies them. The flesh of the animal 
falls to the priests (according to Lev. 7 7, to the officiat- 
ing priest) ; it is ‘ very holy,’ and may be eaten only 
by males in a state of ceremonial purity and in a holy 
place. 

In the ceremonies for the purification of the leper prescribed 
in Lev. 14 9 which have a .striking — and surely not accidental 
— resemblance to the consecration of priests (Lev. S), the he lan>b 
with whose blood the leper’s right ear, thumb, and great toe 
were anointed is called an dsdm; but the ritual — note the 
‘ waving ' of the lamb, the accompaniment of oil, the anointing 
with blood and oil, sprinkling of oil, etc. — has nothing in 
common with that of Lev. 7 (see below, § 28/'). 


In the oldest laws about the dMm this species of 
sacrifice seems to have been required only in expiation 
of the unlawful apj)ropriafion of the projx'rty of another 
(conversion), or of the tribute due to Y.ihwe (see Lev. 


1 A man might have his sacrifice offered by another ; but the 
other was not necessarily a priest. 

The slaying of the paschal lambs by the priests had a 
particular reason in the urgent need of expedition. 

S The hide fell to the priest who conducted the sacrifice (Lev. 
7 8); a different rule seems to have prevailed in the Herodian 
temple; see Schtirer, 2248. 

4 Ef>, Arht.. ed. Thackeray, 535^^, admires the strength as 
well as the .skill with which this was done. 

5 Heb. dsdm (Cw J<), (D to rrepl ttj? irXrffXfxeKeia^, yj TrArj^/tieAeta, 
Vg. hostia pro delicto. On the technical meaning of the term 
see col. 4204, begin. 

The female victim in Lev. 56 is a sin offering. So are also 
the doves and the offering of flour allowed to be substituted by 
the Lev. 57-13 ; see Leviticus, § 8. 

7 There is no mention of the impo.sition of hands. 

® The same parts of the sheep are burned when it is a sin 
offering or a peace offering, or an inauguration sacrifice. 
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61-7 [620 5 14-16 ; cp Lev. 22 14-16 and Xu. 55-8).^ 

In such cases restitution of the property with the 
addition of one-fifth its value must be made, and a ram 
offered r.'j a ‘trespass offering.’ The term dsdm prob- 
ably originally signified the mulct by which such an 
offence was punished ; the application to the sacrifice is 
secondary. An d^im in silver is named in 2 K. 12 16 
as one of the sources of the priests' income ; as a 
species of sacrifice dsdm is mentioned first in Ezekiel, 
but in a way which implies that it was well known. 

In the redaction of the laws the distinctive character of 
the d^dvi is lost, and a ‘ trespass offering ’ is prescribed 
in many cases in which the offence is of a different 
nature and restitution is impossible (see, e.g.. Lev. 

ff' '^1 ff' 1920^); the confusion with the sin offering 
remarked above thus arises. 

The victims required by the laws differ in different 
cases — a bullock, he goat, she goat, ewe lamb or kid, 

28 a Sin ^ dove (see below). The animal is 

offering* ^ to the temple court, and after the 

imposition of hands, as in the burnt offering, 
is slain by the offerer (Lev. 429) on the X. side of the 
altar. The distinctive feature of the ritual is that the 
priest, in.stcad of dashing (pm) the blood against the 
sides of the altar from the ground, ascends the altar, 
and, dipping his finger into the bason, smears ((,-;:, 
‘put’) blood upon each of the four horns of the altar 
in order ; the rest of the blood is poured out at the 
base of the altar. The parts offered upon the altar are 
the same which are thus consumed in the peace offerings 
(§ 29) and the trespass offering (§ 27). The flesh 
belongs to the priests ; it is, like that of the dsdm^ 

‘ very holy,’ and must be eaten under the same restric- 
tions. 

The holiness of the hattdth is in other respects more 
intense than that of the dsdm ; everything which comes 
in contact with the flesh becomes ‘ sacred ’ (cp Hag. 
2x2), that is, becomes the properly of God — in effect, 
of the temple ; an earthen pot in which the flesh is 
boiled must be broken, a metal one scoured and rinsed ; 
a garment upon which the blood has accidentally spirted 
must be washed in a ‘ holy’ place (Lev. 627-29 [20-22]). 
The piacular character of the sacrifice accounts for this 
higher degree of holiness. 

In offering a dove as a sin offering the priest kills it 
with his thumb-nail (as in the burnt offering), but does 
not completely sever the head from the body ; sprinkles 
some of the blood upon the side of the altar (not on the 
horns), and squeezes out the rest of the blood at the 
base ; there are no altar portions to burn ; ^ the flesh 
goes to the priest (Lev. 67-9 626 [19]). 

In cases of extreme poverty a sin offering consisting 
only of a tenth of an ephah of fine flour, without oil or 
frankincense, was accepted ; the priest burned a handful 
of it upon the altar and took the rest for himself as in 
other oblations (Lev. 011-13). 

A late law (Lev. 4 ; see Leviticus, § 5) establishes 
a sliding scale of sin offerings according to the station 
of the offerer : the common man has to bring a female 
goat or sheep (428 32), as was doubtless the older rule 
(cp Lev. 56 5 s u. 1527).'* If too poor for such a sacrifice, 
he is allowed to substitute two doves or pigeons, one 
as a sin offering and one as a burnt offering ; or, in 
extremity, an oblation of flour (see above) ; ^ a prince 
(m’ 2>:) in a similar case must offer a he goat (Lev. 423/, 
cp Xu. 7 x 6 , etc.); the ‘anointed priest’ a bullock (see 
below, § 37 c). 

The name ‘ sin offering ’ suggests to the modern 

7 Affinity to H has been noted in the primary stratum of 
these tbroth. 

2 Heb. hattdth (riNKn), © to xrepe apapTm;, Vg. hostia 
pro pcccato. 

3 For this reason a second bird ts ordered as a burnt offering. 

•* Female victims in piacuta, see, e.g., Schoemann, 2 226 ; cp 

also Xu. 19 2 Dt. 21 3. 

5 These mitigations are not understood to apply to those sin 
offerings in which a certain victim is prescribed for all. 
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reader a sacrifice for the expiation of sin in our sense 
of the word, and it is often imagined that the Jewish 
sacrificial system provides and requires such expiation 
for every sin. Both these notions are erroneous. The 
cases in which a hatjdth is prescribed fall for our appre- 
hension into two classes : first, the ignorant or in- 
advertent transgression of certain prohibitions ( ‘ taboos ’ 
— including some in which we see a moral character), 
or unintentional failure to observe the prescriptions of 
the law' (Nu. 1622^; from the context it is clear that 
religious observances are primarily meant) ; second, in 
purifications of various kinds, as of a woman after 
childbirth, a leper, etc. , or of things, such as an altar 
(see below, § 45). For the former class the general 
rule in the Mishna is that any transgression the penalty 
of which, if wilful, would be that the offender be cut off, 
requires, if comm.tted in .gnorance or through inad- 
vertence, a hattdth { J/. Kirithoth 1 2) ; the catalogue of 
these transgressions li) ranges from incest and 
idolatry to eating the (internal) fat of animals and 
imitating the composition of the sacred incense, but 
does not include the commonest offences against morals. 
In the second class (purifications) fall the hatldth of a 
woman after childbirth (Lev. 126) ; of a man who has 
suffered from gonorrhoea (15i4y. ), or a woman from 
menorrhagia (1529/!); of a Nazirite accidentally 
defiled by the proximity of a dead body (Nu. 6 10/. )— -in 
all these cases the victim is a dove or pigeon ; of a 
leper (Lev. 14x0^;; a ewe lamb, for the poor a dove or 
pigeon) ; ^ of a Nazirite at the end of his term (Nu. 614 ; 
ewe lamb) ; a man defiled by contact with the carcass 
of an unclean animal, etc. (Lev. 52/!, ew'e lamb or 
she goal, v. 6). 

In connection with the hattdth brief reference may be 
made to certain peculiar ceremonies of similar intent and 

T. 1- effect. The most characteristic of these 
280. Peculiar 

piacula. 

over an earthen vessel containing fresh water in such a 
manner that its blood mingles with the water ; the priest 
dips cedar wood, wool dyed crimson, and ‘hyssop,’ 
together with the living bird, into the vessel, sprinkles 
the water upon the leper, and lets the living bird fly 
away.^ The expiration of the term of the Nazirite’s 
VOW' (Nu. 613-21) is celebrated by a complete series of 
sacrifices, beginning with a ewe lamb as a sin offering, 
a he lamb as a burnt offering, and a ram for a peace 
offering ; the oblation consists of a basket of different 
kinds of cakes. The boiled shoulder (only here) of the 
ram w'ith a specimen of each kind of cake is * waved ’ 
before Yahwe (see § 29 a), and then belongs to the 
priest. 

The Ordeal of Jealousy has been described elsewhere 
(see Jealou.sy, Ordeal of). 

The best description of the peace offering ritual is in 
Lev. 3, corresponding to that of the burnt offering in 1 ; 

29 a Peace 222i^, Xu.]5i/: 

^ . 3 The victim may, as the owner pleases, be 

° ‘ from the flock or the herd, either male or 
female, and of any age ; it is required only that it be 
without blemish (see above, § 26), a rule that is relaxed 
in the freewill offering alone. The presentation and 
imposition of hands occur precisely as in the burnt 
offering ; but whereas ^dldh, hattdth, and dsdm must be 
killed on the N. side of the altar, the sHd 7 nim may be 
slain in any part of the court — obviously because at 
certain seasons they were brought in such numbers that 
the space on the N. of the altar, with its apparatus, did 
not suffice. The slaughter of the victim and the dashing 
of the blood upon the altar, again, differ in no respect 
from the corresponding acts in the burnt offering or 

1 The later law ; cp the old purification, Lev. 14 1-8 ; see 
below, § 28^, Leviticus, § 10. 

2 See Clean and Unclean, § 16. On the later ritual (Lev. 

/r-v 


is the old rite for the purification of the 
leper (Lev. 14 1-8) ; a clean bird is killed 


see also above, § 27. 

On the term seldmtjn and its 


5 term sHdnittn and its meaning see above, §11, 
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the trespass offering ; the sin offering alone requires a 
peculiar application of the blood. 'The portions con- 
sumed upon the altar are the fat that covers the entrails 
(great omentum) and all the fat upon the entrails, the 
tw’o kidneys with the mass of fat upon them, and the 
excrescence upon the liver, w'hich is to be separated 
with the kidneys ; if the victim was a sheep there was 
added to these the whole fat tail, removed close to the 
os sacrum. 

The precise meaning of the phrase or 

IZZn Dim' (Lev. 816 9 ig) is disputed. 0 6 Ao/3bs b cttI tou 
rjiraTOs, b Ao^b; toO fjTraTO?, Vg. reticulum jecoris, etc., KV 
‘ the caul upon the liver.’ ^ According to Jewish tradition it 
was not fat {Tos. Hullin 914) ; in the Mi.shna it is called 
‘finger’ {M. TdfuulA'^)’, Saad. translates, ziyddat al-kahid, 
an Arabic anatomical term which etymologically corresponds to 
Heb. ri”inv. The question cannot be discussed here; the view 
of the present writer is that the lobus caudatus is meant, 
which lies close against the right kidney. 

Another phrase which has been variously rendered is 
nsyn Lev. 3 9. The is not the ‘ coccyx,’ as many 

modern writers absurdly say, nor the vertebral column, but the 
os .sacrum. 

These parts having been removed, the carcass was 
cut up, and the owner proceeded to present his offering 
to God by taking upon his two hands the altar portions 
and the breast and ‘ waving ’ them before Yahwe (Lev. 
7 2gf). In conformity with the example in Ex. 2924, 
the priest, in later times, put his hands beneath those 
of the offerer and moved them backward and forward, 
up and down ; the right leg was also added to the 
breast (cp Lev. 9 21 Ex. 292/). After this ceremony the 
priest salted the altar portions and burned them ; the 
breast and leg went to the priests ; the rest of the flesh 
made a feast for the maker of the sacrifice ; women as 
well as men might partake of it, if only they were in a 
state of ceremonial purity (Lev. 7 19-21). (See Clean 
AND Unclean.) It might be eaten anywhere in Jeru- 
salem on the day on which it was offered or the following 
day before sunset ; whatever remained after that time 
must be burned (Lev. 7 16-18 I95-8). One species of 
sUldmun, however, the toddh, had to be eaten on the 
day of sacrifice (see § 29^^ ; also § 39^?). 

The increase of the tariff in 7 32 appears in the very construc- 
tion of the sentence. In Dt. the priest receives a foreleg, the 
jowl, and the stomach (tripe) ; the older stratum of priesily laws 
gives him the breast (nJn, ar^Ovviovy pectusculuvi) instead (see 
Ex. 29 26 Lev. 7 ^1) ; this is presented to God (‘ the wave breast ’) 
and ceded by him to his priest. Lev. 7 32 adds the right leg as 
a tax (HD^nn) paid by the Israelites to the priest (cp Nu. G20). 
The rules of Dt. and P are harmonised in the INIishna by apply- 
ing ihe former to hullnn^ (he latter to koddsim {hi. IJullin 10 1, 
Siphrd on Lev. l.c.\ 

T'he priests’ portions of the stlldinim were not subject 
to the severe restrictions of the hattdth and the dsdm; 
the flesh might be eaten by the priests and their families, 
including slaves, anywhere in Jerusalem. The same 
rule of time applies to the priests’ part of the flesh as to 
the offerers 

T’he ordinary sttldmun described in the last section 
were offered either in fulfilment of a specific vow to 
, - sacrifice such and such victims as peace 

L 'offerings {ndder),"^ or as a 'freewill 

0 ering. offering’ {?iMdbdh) — that is to say, a 
sacrifice not made obligatory by the law or by the 
owner’s engagement (vow). These two kinds only are 
named in Dt. 12x7 Lev. 22x7 ff. Nu. 15 x ff. Lev. 
7xx^ (see also 2'22gf) joins with these a third species 
of lUldmuH, the toddh (AV ‘sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ 

‘ thank offering on the name, see below, begin, of next 
col. ), to which in some respects different rules apply. 

The toddh was accompanied by a prescribed oblation 
of a peculiar kind, in which, besides various kinds of 
sacrificial cakes, leavened bread is included (see § 30). 
The flesh of the victim must be eaten on the day of the 
sacrifice, ‘ none of it must be left until morning’ (7 15» 

1 On the history of interpretation, see Dillmann-Ryssel on 
Lev. 3 4. 

2 The votive offering might also be an 'dldh^ § 26. 
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2230 [H]). The cakes and bread were naturally sub- 
jected to the same restriction {/JbCthim, "^(>0). The 
limit of lime is the same which is fixed in Kx. 23 18 3425 
for the sacrifices of Vahw^’s feast and in Ex. 12 10 

(}') for the I’assover. It is therefore evidently an old 
rule for at least some sacrifices. 

According to (he Talmud 36/?) the limit applied also 

to the tisd?n and hattiith the flesh of which was eaten by the 
priests, and to the peace offerings of the congregation (Lev. 
23 tg) and the peace offering of the Xazirite (Nu. 6 17). 

The offorin.i^ of leavened bread, also, is doubtless an 
old custom (st‘e above, § n) 5 cakes of unleavened 
bread seem to be an aecoinmodalioii to the ordinary 
rule. Lev. 2 II. I’here seems, therefore, to be no suffi- 
cient reason for regarding the tbdah as a late develop- 
ment. 

The name signifies ‘praise, thanksgiving’ (cp © Qvfria. 
aireVew?, I^ev. 7 5, xapf40o-uF»jv 22 20. Vg. hostia pro gratlarum 
actione) ; its use in connection with .sacrifice is old (Am. 4 5 
rmn [note the conjunction with nt'diVdh\ cp Jer. 

17 26 33 n), and the law in Lev. 22 29 was apparently contained 
in 11. It was perhaps, as Jewish scholars explain, a sacrifice «»f 
gratitude for some signal manifestation of (lod's goodness, such 
as deliverance from a great peril. The apparent conflict in tiie 
laws may he explained by the fact ih.it the toddh was regarded 
by some compilers as a distinct species of sacrifice, by others as 
a variety of srldmim. 

'To the class of the ^Hldmim belongs also the hdgigah, to 
which a bookof the .\Iishna is devoted — i.e. , the sacrifices 
made by pilgrims at the feasts, especially in the spring. 
The animals thus offered furnished the fiesh for the 
sacrificial feasts which are so often commended in Dt. 
[e.g. 126y^, ii/". , etc.) ; they might be purchased vilh 
the proceeds of the sale of the (‘second’) lithe (iJt. 
1424^), or bc^ taken from the cattle tithe (Lev. 2732). 
Besides the hdgigiik Xi^lamim, which were obligatory, 
the Kabbis distinguish salm? simhdh, ‘ joyous sacrifices,’ 
at the feasts, which might be either votive or freewill 
offerings ; the cattle tithe might be used for these also. 

The oblation {minhah) consists of Hour and oil either 
merely kneaded in a mass or baked or fried in cakes of 
rtui 4.- various kinds. Salt is required in all, 
and a portion of frankincense accom- 
panies many of these oblations ; leaven, and honey, 
which in other countries was commonly u"ed in sacrifi- 
cial cakes, are proliibited (Lev, 2ii). The minhah \s 
either an independent offering — volumtary or prescribed 
— or the obligatory concomitant of certain species of 
sacrifices. 

The rules for the fninhdh as an offering by itself are 
found in Lev. 2. which corresponds to 1 (burnt offering), 
and 3 (peace offering). 'Lhe following varieties are 
recognised : 

(a) The oblation of fine wheat flour {n^ 2 ><T€fjLL 5 a\Ls),^ 
Lev. 2 1-3, as a votive or freewill offering. The quantity 
is for the giver to determine ; tradition fixes the minimum 
at one tenth of an ephah. For each tenth of an ephah 
one log of (jil is required.^ The offerer put the flour 
and part of the oil into a vessel anti mixed them Iw 
stirring, transferred the mass to a liturgical vessel, 
poured the rest of the oil over it, and pul frankincense 
on top of it.^ T'he priest carries it to the altar, takes 
a handful of the mass and puts it in another vessel 
with all the frankincense, ascends the altar, puts salt 
upon the oblation, and places it upon the fire. The 
portion thus consumed is called the ( Lev. 2 2, 

‘reminder,’ EV ‘memorial’); the rest of the dough 
goes to the priests. It is ‘very holy,’ like the sin 
offering and the trespass offering, being ceded to the 
priesthood from tlie ‘ offerings of Yahwe made bv fire ’ ; 
it may not be leavened (Lev. 0 16/ [9 yC]), but is baked, 

t The word.s ‘ the Passover’ in the second passage are regarded 
by many as a gloss. 

2 See above, § 14. 

3 On the preparation of the wheat, see J/. Mendhoth 65 ; cp 
Food, § i. 

4 Preparation of the oil, M. Mcndhdth 83 ; see Oil. 

5 fhis, it is observed, corresponds to the slaying and dressing 
of a victim by the owner. 
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and eaten by the males of priestly families within the 
temple precincts. 

{b) The oblation of cakes baked in the oven (TSi’n), Lev. 
24 (see Bake.meats, Bread). Of these the law 
describes two species — unleavened cakes {ha/idih} mixed 
with oil, and unleavened wafers {rHkikijn) smeared with 
oil. Both were made of fine flour ; the halldth were 
thicker cakes shortened with oil, the rHkiklm thin wafer 
bread mixed with water only and after balcing smeared 
with oil (as we should butter it). These cakes were 
baked in the temple ; the offerer broke them into pieces, 
put them into a liturgical vessel with the quantum of 
frankincense, and brought it to the priest, who pro- 
ceeded as in the former case. 

(c) Baked on a griddle or fried in a pan (Lev. 25/. -jff. ). 

Heb. ngiis.l nn::2, rrn-lp nnpp respectively. The 
utensils are described \n Siphrd, ad /oc., and in d/. Mcndhdth 
58 : the mahdbath is a griddle ; the tnarheseth a somewhat deep 
pan with a cover, in which the dough fried in its own fat ; see 
Cooking, § 7. 

The flour and part of the oil were put in a vessel and 
mixed by stirring, the mass was kneaded with lukewarm 
water, baked on the griddle or fried in the pan as the 
offerer chose (or as he had vowed to do) ; the cakes 
were then broken into pieces, the rest of the oil poured 
over them (Lev. 26), and frankincense placed upon 
them. The priest proceeded as in the previous cases. 

An independent oblation is prescribed by the 
law as the sin offering of the very poor (Lev. 511-13) ; 
it consisted of one tenth of an ephah of fine flour [sdleth), 
without oil or frankincense. The priest burned a hand- 
ful of it on the altar as an azkdrdh, and took the rest 
for himself. A similar offering of coarse barley 

meal, without oil or frankincense, is required in the 
peculiar ritual of the ordeal of jealousy, Xu. awff. (see 
Jealousy, Ordeal of). The oblation at the installa- 
tion of priests and the daily oblation of the high priest 
will be treated below under sacra publica (^ 39^2). 

The general rule for the oblation accompanying 
private sacrifices is laid down in X’u. 15i-i6. Every 
victim from the flock or the herd,^ offered as ^oldh or 
zdbah, whether in fulfilment of a vow, as a freewill 
offering, or at the feasts, must be accompanied by an 
oblation proportioned to the value of the animal : with 
a lamb or kid, one tenth of an ephah of fine flour 
mixed with one fourth of a hin of oil ; with a ram, two 
tenths of flour, one third of a hin of oil ; with neat 
cattle, three tenths of flour and one half a hin of oil for 
each animal. The preparation and offering of the 
oblation are the same as in the independent oblation of 
fine flour (above, ^). 

The following oblations are prescribed as the accom- 
paniment of certain sacrifices of purification : 

{a) In the (secondary) ritual for the purification of the 
lepers (Lev. 14 10 ^ 21 J^.), w'ilh the animals to be 
offered, are required three tenths of an ephah of fine 
flour mixed with oil and one log of oil {v. 10) ; in case of 
poverty the flour may be reduced to one tenth, but the 
quantity of oil remains the same (i’. 21). (<5) The 

Xazirite, on the completion of his vow (Xu. 615), has to 
bring, with his three victims, a basket of unleavened bread 
of both kinds W’hich are baked in the oven (viz. cakes 
mixed with oil and wafers smeared with oil ; above, b ; 
according to the Mishna, ten of each variety), ‘ and 
their [the victims’] oblation and libation' — i.e., as 
understood by Jewish tradition, in addition to the cakes, 
the oblation of fine flour and oil that according to rule 
should accompany every burnt offering and peace 
offering.^ The purification of a woman after 

childbirth required a lamb as a burnt offering (Lev. 126) ; 
an oblation is not named in the law, but the case was 
brought under the general rule of X’'u. 15 3-5. 

1 Birds are not offered on the occasions specified, and there- 
fore are not mentioned in the rule. 

*“ Sin offerings and trespass offerings have no oblations. The 
Mishna makes an exception of the sin offering and trespass 
offering of the leper. Lev. 14 10 ( J/. MendhMh 96). 

3 This is perhaps only an exegetical oblation. 
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Nu. 15 i-i 6 prescribes with the oblation, and in the 
same cases, a libation of wine as the obligatory acconi- 
_ 1 paniment of private burnt offerings 

3ia.Ljbatl0na.i Ld sacrifices! with a lamb or kid 
one fourth of a hin ; with a ram, one third ; with a 
victim from the herd, one half. Xo libation is made 
with any oblation offered by itself without the sacrifice 
of an animal (see Lev. 2619-23 [12-16] Xu. 515); nor 
with sin offerings or trespass offerings, for the same 
reason that these sacrifices have no oblation ; - nor 
with birds. A libation accompanies the peace offering 
at the release of the Xazirite’s vow (Xu. 615 17) ; it is 
not named with the burnt offering and oblation of 
the cleansed leper (Lev. 14 10 20), nor with that of the 
puerpera (Lev. 126 /. ). In these cases also Jewish 
authorities apply the rule in Xu. 163^ Xo ritual 
directions for the libation are found in the OT ; see 
below, § 35. 

Xothing is said in the Pentateuch about an independent 
libation ; but the Mishna recognises a votive offering or 
freewill offering of wine (. 1 /. M^ndhoth 125, 13 5). 

and there is other evidence that such libations were 
made (cp Jubilees 7 5) ; the quantity is fixed at three 
logs, all of which was thrown upon the fire [ 7 Jbdhim 
91/5, cp Jubilees, Lc,). A votive offering or 

freewill offering of oil (without flour) is also recognised 
by the Rabbis, though R. 'Akiba does not allow it 
(d/. 7 Jhdhim 108 ) ; the quantity should be not less 
than one log ; a handful was thrown upon the fire, the 
rest went to the priests for food. 

Frankincense (see In'CENSe, § 1 / ) is a necessary 
accompaniment of every private oblation (Lev. 2 i/ 
Frankin- except of the pauper’s sin 

.. offering of fine flour and in the ordeal 

cense , sa . jealousy ; the offering of first-fruits of 
grain — roast ears, crushed corn —also requires it (Lev. 
214/ ). The quantity was fixed : one handful for every 
minkdh, whether great or small. The frankincense 
was put on the dough of fine flour mi.xed with oil, or 
the broken pieces of the sacrificial cakes, in a liturgical 
vessel, and, with a handful of the dough or the cakes, 
was thrown upon the fire on the great altar and con- 
sumed. Frankincense might also be given by itself as 
a votive or freewill oflering. Salt was used 

with all sacrifices and oblations (Lev. 2 13, cp Ezek. 
4324 Mk. 949, Jos. iii. 9 1, Mdndhdth 20 a). See 
below, § 36 

The custom of offering a daily burnt offering and 
oblation probably originated in the royal temples of 
judah and Israel. In the ninth cen- 
tury the burnt offering seems to have 
been in the morning and the oblation 
in the evening (above, § 19). Ezekiel 
(4613-15) provides for both holocaust 
and oblation in the morning only. The rule in Xu. 
28 1-8 Ex. 2938-42 requires holocaust and oblation both 
morning and evening, and such was the practice of 
later times (Dan. Sii-14). Similar sacrifices once or 
twice daily were frequent in antiquity ; Xebuchad- 
rezzar, e.£^. , is said to have offered six lambs daily ; 
at Hierapolis there were regular sacrifices morning 
and evening, etc. 

The technical name in Hebrew is n'CRH (n^i% nn3I2), <25 
oAo«avT<o(u.a ei^SeA.extcTjU.oi;, Vg. holocaustum seinpitemum^ holo^ 
caustu/n juge. 

The victims were yearling lambs, perfect males ; the 
accompanying oblation for each consisted of one tenth 
of an ephah of fine flour mi.xed with one fourth of a 
hin of fine oil ; the libation was one fourth of a hin of 
wine. The morning sacrifice was offered between dawn 
and sunrise (J/. Tdtnid 82) ; the evening sacrifice, 
‘between the two evenings' (Ex. 2939; see D.\y, § 2) 
— , perhaps originally between sunset and dark; 


32. Sacra 
publica : 
daily 

holocausts. 


5 Heb. 1D3, <25 ottoi/Stj. 

2 They are not meant to be pulchra, 
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in the Herodian temple, however, the offering was, on 
ordinary days, between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon (J/. P^sdhimh\) and on the fourteenth of 
Xisaii even earlier, in order to give time for the slaughter 
of the paschal lambs after the Tarnid. 4 'he 

lambs for the daily holocaust, after having been duly 
e.xamined, were kept (never less than six at a time) in a 
room in the temple, set apart for this purpose, in the 
XW. comer of the priests’ court (. 1 /. Midddth\b)\ 
they had to be in readiness four days before they were 
offered ; a second inspection preceded the slaughter. ^ 
Xo peculiarities in the ritual of these sacrifices are in- 
dicated in the laws ; in the Mishna the chief difference 
between them and private burnt ofterings (above, § 26) 
is the participation of a greater number of priests. 

In addition to the proper oblation for the holocaust, 
there was offered at the same time the high priest’s 
daily oblation of cakes (Lev. 619-23 [12-16]), made of 
one tenth of an ephah of fine flour baked on a griddle, 
broken in pieces, and soaked in oil. These were made 
fresh every morning in a special chamber in the temple ; 
one half was offered in the morning, half in the evening. 

In the Herodian temple the daily burnt offering formed part 
of a complex and minutely regulated service of which only a 
brief outline can be given here. 

The regular duties of the temple service were distributed daily 
among the members of the course of priests on duty by a method 
of counting out. Four such draw ings were held in succession 
in the early morning ; the first designated the priest who should 
have charge of the removal of the ashes from the great altar and 
the rebuilding of two fires upon it— the third fire was kept burn- 
ing night and day. By the second drawing thirteen priests were 
chosen for different specified parts in the sacrifice of the lamb 
and the offering of the oblations, and for the cleansing of the altar 
of incense and the lamps ; the third, to which only those were 
admitted who had not previously enjoyed the honour, deter- 
mined who should burn the incense in the temple ; the fourth, 
who should put the parts of the victim upon the fire. As soon 
as dawn lighted up the E., a lamb was taken from the pen, 
inspected by torchlight, given a drink of w’ater, and led to the 
place of slaughter on the N. side of the altar. The tw'o priests 
whose duly called them into the temple, opened the great door 
of the temple, gathered into a vessel the ashes from the altar of 
incense, and trimmed and refilled the lamps, removing the old 
wicks and oil. The lamb was laid on the pavement with its 
head toward the S., its face to the W. {i.e., toward the temple), 
and at the .sound of the opening door the sacrificing priest slew 
it ; a second caught the blood in a vessel, carried it to the NE. 
corner of the great altar, and standing on the ground threw 
some of the blood again.st the angle so that it spread on both 
faces, repeated the ceremony at the SW. corner, and poured 
out the rest of the blood at the base of the altar on the S. side, 
where it was carried off by a drain. The carcass was then 
hung up, skinned, and dissected by the sacrificing priest in a 
particular manner and order, and the inwards cleansed and 
washed. Six priests, standing in order before him, received the 
several parts of the victim as they were separated ; three others 
held respectively the oblation of the burnt offering, the high 
priest’s oblation of cakes, and the wine for the libation. They 
now carried all these to the ramp of the altar, laid them down 
in order less than half way up the slope, salted them, and 
descended to the marble hall (ri'Tan nrw’^) for the morning 
prayers. The offering of incense on the inner altar followed, as 
described under Incense, § 7. After this the priests took their 
stand on the steps of the prostyle, those who were for the day 
the ministers of the temple at the S. end with the vessels in 
their hands. The priest to whose lot this .service had fallen 
carried the parts of the victim one by one up to the top of the 
altar and threw them upon the great fire the priests upon the 
steps of the temple intoned the benediction ; the altar priest 
offered the oblation, the high priest’s sacrificial cakes, and last 
of all the wine. At the moment of the libation, upon a signal 
from the master of ceremonies, the cymbals clashed, two priests 
gave a blast upon their trumpets, and the chorus of Levites set 
up the .song of the day ; when they paused, the trumpeters blew 
another blast, and all who were in the court prostrated them- 
selves — nine times in all. 

The same ceremonies were repeated in the evening by the 
same priests — no fresh drawings were held — except the removal 
of the ashes from the ^eat altar and the renewing of the fires, 
which took place only in the morning. 

As the daily burnt offering was made for the people, 
the people was represented at it each morning and 
evening by a deputation appointed for the purpose (the 
anse ha-ma dmdd, called also anse kol-Isra There 

1 On the blemishes which made them unfit, see above, § 26. 

2 M. Ta dmth Tos, Tddnith A similar delegation 

of twelve laymen appears at the Samaritan Passover as cele- 
brated in our own time ; see Petermann, Retsen, 1 236, 
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was such a delegation of the laity for each of the twenty- 
four weekly courses of priests. Any members of a 
deputation who were not present with their fellows in 
the temple held a special synagogue service at home. 
The age of this institution is not known ; it long out- 
lived the destruction of the temple.^ 

In addition to the daily burnt offerings more numerous 
sacrifices were made on the sabbaths and new moons, 


33 . Additional 


the first of the seventh month {civil new 


vw j year), the three season feasts, and the 

sabbaths and Nii. 28 /. , which 

s iva s. number of the 


victims for these occasions, is late (see Nu.MBKRS, § 
lo) ; but the multiplication of public as well as private 
sacrifices at festivals is common, and doubtless ancient 
among the Israelites as well as other peoples.^ 

On the Sabhath the additional {tnfisdph) sacrifice was a burnt 
offering of two yearling he lambs, with their oblation and 
libation according to rule (two tenths of an cphah of fine flour 
with one half a hin of oil, and half a hin of wine ; cp Kx. 2l>40 
Nu. etc,). 'Fhe sacrifice — like all the additional sacrifices 

— w.as made immediately after the morning holocaust, by the 
same priests, and with the same rites. The priests of the out- 
going course pronounced at the proper place an additional 
benediction on those of the incoming course (.1/. Tdtnld 5 i). 
For the new moon are prescribed (Xu. 2S 11-15) two bullocks, a 
ram, and seven yearling he lambs as burnt offerings, with the 
oblation and libation demanded for each by the rule in X"u. 
15 1-12, with the regular ritual ; further, a he goat as a sin 
offering for the people (below, § 37). At the Passover, from the 
first (fifteenth of N^isan) to the seventh day of the feast inclusive, 
were offered daily the same additional victims as on the new 
moon (X’^u. 28 19-24) ; on the second day (sixteenth of Nisan),-* 
besides these, one he lamb as a burnt offering in connection 
with the wave sheaf(Lev. 23 10-13 J below, § 34 6 ). At Pente- 
cost, the same additional oflfc-rings as on the first of the month, 
the oblation from the new flour (‘ the two loaves,’ Lev. 23 15-21 ; 
see § 34/^), and with this bread, one bullock, two rams, and 
seven he lambs as burnt offerings and a he goat as a sin offer- 
ing finally, two he iambs as peace offerings of the people (see 
below, § 40). 

The first of the seventh month, the civil new year, was cele- 
brated by the so-called Feast of Trumpets. Its sacrifices are, 
first, the daily holocaust ; second, the offerings for the new moon ; 
and third, the sacrifices proper to the season — viz., one bullock, 
one ram, and seven yearling he lambs as burnt offerings, with 
their oblations, and a he goat for a sin offering (X*u. 2fii-6). 
If the day w.as also a sabbath, the additional victims for the 
sab oath were offered directly after the daily sacrifice. The 
order of victims in each is — bullocks, rams, lambs, goats ; which 
is to be noted, because by general yule the sin offering should 
precede burnt offerings. The additional offerings of the Day of 
.\tonement (10th of the seventh month) are the same as those 
of the New \>ar’s day (Nu. 207-11) ; the piacular sacrifices of 
Lev, K) are distinct (see below, 37). At Tabernacles, the 
greatest fea-t of the year, the additional sacrifices are multiplied 
prodigiously (X^u. 20 12 Jf.). They begin on the first day (15th) 
with thirteen bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs as burnt 
offerings, with their respective oblations and libations severally, 
and a he gt:>at as a sin offering. On the succeeding days the 
number of bullocks diminishes by one each day, so that on the 
.seventh day there arc seven bullocks, the other victims remain- 
ing throughout the s.nme. On the eighth day the sacrifice con- 
sists of one bullock, one ram, and seven he lambs as a burnt 
offering with their oblations and libations, and a he goat as a 
sin offering (Nu. 2ff 35-38). At this feast all the twenty-four 
courses of priests took jiart. in a fixed order (J/. Sukkdh be). 
A ceremony peculiar to 'I’abernacles was the libation of water ; 
sec below, § 35. 


lv\.2.n3o merely prescribes that bread shall always 
stand on the table before Yahwe ; more particular 

34a ShewbreadO are given in I.ev.245-9 

34a. bbewDread. Levith us, § 21). The bread 

was made of fine flour, two tenths of an ephah of which 
was required for each loaf. Twelve such loaves were 


1 See Hamburger, 

2 See above, § 21 (Ezekiel). 

3 .See, for the Egyptians, Erman, Aegypten^ 3757^ i for 
the Greeks, .Stengel, Kultusalicrtiimer^), 97. 

See Now. II A 2 i76yC ; Passover, § 15. 

5 This duplication results from taking the laws in Nu. 28 and 
Lev. 33 as independent of each other ; see R. ’Aklba in Mcnd- 
hoth 45 It is possible that the practice was not so lavish as 
this exegesis ; cp R, Tarphon, l.c. 

6 See above, § 14. Heb. cnV (iS. 2l6[7] Ex. 2530 

35 13 3936), cp Babylonian akal pdni ; also from its 

arrangement on the table (i Ch, 9 32 23 29 X"^eh. 10 34) ; 

Nu. 47. usually aproc rij^ Trpodecrewy (so in X'^T), Vg. panes 
propositionis* 


baked and set upon the table in two piles of six each ; 
frankincense in golden urns stood beside them. The 
bread was changed every sabbath ; the loaves that were 
removed were eaten by the priests within the precincts 
(‘ in a holy place ’). 

Additional details are derived from Josephus and the Mishna.l 
The loaves were unleavened ; the dough was mixed with water 
only — not, like other oblations, with oil. They were, as we 
should infer from the quantity of flour, of considerable size; 
according to the Mishna, shaped like a brick, ten handbreadths 
long, five wide, and seven fingers thick. In the Clironicler’s time 
the loaves were made by a family of Kohathite Levites(iCh. 
932) ; in the first century of our era by a family of priests named 
Garmo, with whom the art was a secret.2 They were moulded 
in forms, and baked in a chamber on the N. side of the temple 
court. The loaves were piled on two salvers, six on each. On 
the sabbath four priests of the outgoing course entered the 
temple to remove the old loaves and frankincense, followed by 
four of the new course, two bearing the salvers with the new 
bread, and two the urns of fresh frankincense. The change was 
so effected that there was no moment when there was not bread 
upon the table. The last week’s oblation was carried out, the 
frankincense burned on the great altar (at the close of the 
additional sacrifices of the sabbath), and the loaves equally 
divided between the incoming and the outgoing course of 
priests ; each course gave some of its loaves to the high priest. 

Ex. 25 29 provides vessels for wine to stand upon the table, as 
well as for the bread and the frankincense ; according to i Macc. 
1 22, Antiochus Epiphanes carried off with the table its flagons 
and chalices.**^ It is not likely that empty cups were set before 
Yahwe ; but there is no reference in the OT to the presentation 
of wine with the shewbread, and neither Josephus nor the 
Mishna mentions it.-* See § 35. 


Two interesting survivals of ancient agricultural rites 
are the presentation of the sheaf of barley at the Pass- 
34fe. Peculiar ?r‘' two loaves at Pentecost 

oblations. < '-f'- “9-4 Leviticus, § 

20). I he old torah (incorporated m 
H ) required in the case of the Passover that at the be- 
ginning of harvest a first-fruit sheaf of barley should be 
brought lo the priest (at the local holy place), who should 
wave it before Yahwe ; until this has been done the new 
crop may not be used in any way — in bread, parched 
corn, or grits (see above, § 14). When this rite was 
made part of the public cultus of the temple in Jerusalem 
its character was greatly changed. The reaping of the 
barley (on the night preceding the sixteenth of Xisan) 
became a liturgical act ; the sheaf itself was not waved, 
but the grain was threshed, winnowed, cleansed, 
roasted, ground, sifted, etc., in the temple precincts, 
mixed with oil, like the ordinary mhihdh, ‘waved,’ and 
burnt. The accompanying sacrifice was a yearling 
lamb as a burnt offering (Lev. 23 12 f . ). 

The two leavened loaves of new wheat flour at 
Pentecost (§ 14) were also originally a local offering ; 
in later times they were presented in the temple for the 
whole people. The preparation of the fine flour, and 
the leavening and baking of the loaves, are minutely 
regulated. Two yearling lambs are presented with 
tile loaves, waved before Yahwe, and offered as peace 
offerings (§ 40). The bread does not come upon the 
altar, but is eaten by the priests. The additional burnt 
offerings on this day have been enumerated above 
(§ 33)- 

libation of wine and an oblation accompany every 
public burnt offering: the daily holocaust (X"u. 287/. 

35. Libations.i' additional burnt 

offerings on sabbaths, new moons, 
and festivals (Lev. 281837 Xu. 28914 20 18 etc. 3339); 
the lamb offered with the first sheaf (Lev. 2813); and 
the bullock of burnt offering sacrificed with the sin 
offering of the congregation (Nu. 1524). The manner 
of offering wine is referred to only in Nu.287 • ‘ ^^e 

holy place (uhpz. rtp dyitij) offer a libation of strong 
drink (nr;:*, alKepa) to Yahwe. 


1 Anf. iii. 66, 10 7. See esp. Jlf. Mendhdth 1 

2 ; 1 /. Yomd 3ii; M. Shckdlim 5i; Jer. Shekdllm 48 </, 
etc. On the special art of baking sacrificial cakes see Athenaeus, 
3 ii 5 rt. 

3 See also Ep, Arist.^ ed. Thackeray, 532^^ 

4 Ex. 30 9 prohibits a libation on the inner altar. 

5 See above, §§ 14 and 31a. 
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The passage is difficult ; sekdr is not elsewhere prescribed for 
libations ; if ‘old wine' (Tg.) or ‘unmixed wine’ is meant it is 
hard to see why llie unusual term should be used (cp Wine) ; 
equally strange is a libation in the temple itself, yet the words 
admit no other natural explanation. 

The oblation, of which the libation is a standing 
accessory, was offered on the great altar, and there, 
undoubtedly, the libation accompanying the burnt offer- 
ings also was made. Evidence that this was the custom 
is given by Sirach (50 15 [i 6 /. ]) : the high priest ' stretched 
forth his hand to the chalice and made a libation of the 
blood of the grape ; he poured it out at the base of the 
altar, a fragrance well pleasing to the Most High the 
universal king'; so also Jos. An^.ui 94 . In the same 
way the rite is described by Maimonides.^ J/. A/tnd- 
hoth 86 names some places where the best wine for the 
temple service was produced, and forbids wine grown 
or prepared under certain conditions. It must be pure 
natural wine, not sweetened, smoked, or boiled. 

One of the most striking ceremonies of the Feast of 
Tabernacles w’as the libation of water which was made 
every morning during the seven days of the feast at the 
same time as the libation of wine accompanying the 
morning holocaust.^ The water was carried up from 
Siloam through the water-gate, and poured into a basin 
on the top of the altar at the SWh corner, the wine 
being poured into another. The bringing of the water 
into the precincts was accompanied by trumpet-blasts 
and loud jubilation. ^ 

The oblation in the sacra publica was not accom- 
panied, as was that of individuals (§ 31 <5), by a portion 
«« Ttipotico frankincense burned on the great altar, 
salt ’ ^ compound in- 

cense was burned on the small altar in 
the temple at the morning and the evening sacrifice (see 
In’CENSE, §6/). Urns of frankincense stood on the 
table of shewbread ; the contents were removed every 
sabbath and burned on the outer altar (above, § 34^2). 
Salt was required with all public as well as all private 
offerings ; even the compound incense contained salt. 
Large quantities of salt were consumed in the temple ; 
Josephus (.7«A xii. 83) records that Antiochus the Great 
ordered 375 medimni (annually) to be delivered to the 
Jews for the maintenance of the worship."* Rock salt 
(‘Sodom salt ') is specified in the formula for the com- 
pounding of incense, and was doubtless used for other 
purposes (see Salt, § 2). 

(a) Stated sin offerings at new moons and feasts. 
With the additional burnt offerings (Xu. 28 /. ; above, 
§ 33) it is ordered that one he goat 

37. Public u 11 K C I • ‘ 

• 1 shall be sacnheed as a sin offering on 

" ' the new moon, on each of the seven days 

of Unleavened Bread, at Pentecost,® on the first of the 
seventh month, on the tenth of the same month, on the 
seven days of Tabernacles, and on the closing (eighth) 
day of that festival. Xo special rules for these sin 
offerings are given in the Pentateuch ; the ritual is 
doubtless the same as that described in Lev. 915, cp 
8-1 1 ; that is, identical with that of the private sin 
offering (§ 28^), e.xcept that there is no imposition of 
hands (.1/. M^nahoth 97); the flesh was eaten by the 
priests under the same restrictions as that of the private 
sin offering.® 

{b) The sin offerings of the Day of Atonement. Xu. 

1 Ma dse hak-korbdndth, 2 i. R. Abraham b. David, on the 
contrary, holds that the vine — as at the water lihation at Taber- 
nacles — was poured into a basin on the top of the altar, whence 
It was carried off by a drain. This difference need not much 
concern us. 

^ Sttkkdh 4 9, ui; Sukkdh cp 42/^, 44a, ^Zab', 

Jer. Sukkdh 5sb ; Tadnith 3^ ; Kosk ha-Shdndh i 6 a, etc. 

^ For an explanation of the rite see Nature Worship, § 4. 

^ Cp E^a 60 722, Jos. Ant. xiii. 2 3. 

The sin offering of Lev. 23 19 is thought by most critics to 
bean interpolation from Nu.2827^^; the Jews, however, de- 
cide that it was distinct from that. See Jl/. 'Mcndhoth 4 2 ; Jos. 
iii. 106. ' 

® See Jos. iii. 10 5. This is the rule for all sin offerings 
whose blood is not brought into the holy place. 
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29 II demands, with the additional burnt offerings, a he 
goat as a sin offering, ‘ beside the goat of atonement 
that is, the goat chosen by lot in the special rites of the 
day as a hattath (Lev. 16 5 9 15). It was offered after 
the peculiar e.vpiatory ceremonies of the day, with the 
ordinary ritual ; its flesh was eaten. 

The propria of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16 )* 
begin with the sacrifice by the high priest of a bull as a 
sin offering for himself and the priesthood in general ; 
its blood was carried by him into the ' most holy place ' 
and sprinkled there in a minutely prescrilied manner. 
The sin offering of the congregation, a he goat, was 
next offered, and its blood in like manner sprinkled in 
the adytum. The blood of both was then applied to 
the horns of the altar and sprinkled with the finger 
seven times upon the altar — that is, according to the 
later practice if not to the original intention of the 
law, the altar of incense (Ex. 30 10) ; cp Lev. 47 18 ; the 
rest of the blood was poured out at the base of the 
great altar. The usual parts of both victims were 
burned on the altar of burnt offerings ; the rest of the 
flesh (cut up as for an V/J/i), with the head, legs, in- 
wards, and hide, were carried out to the place where 
the ashes from the altar were emptied, and there con- 
sumed by fire. The general rule is that the flesh of sin 
offerings whose blood is brought into the temple must 
not be eaten (Lev. 630 [23], cp 4711, etc. I627). J he 
attendant who thus comes in contact with the holy flesh 
is unclean, and must bathe before again coming into 
the city (Lev. 1 6 28, cp Xu. 195-10). 

{c) Occasional sin offerings. 'The sin offering of the 
anointed priest (Lev. 43-12) must be regarded as public, 
because the premiss is that his inadvertent transgression 
has brought evil consequences upon the people (4 2 /. ). 
The victim is a bull ; the blood is taken into the holy 
place, sprinkled seven times before the veil, and applied 
to the horns of the altar of incense ; the subsequent 
procedure is the same as in the ca.se of the high priest’s 
bull on the Day of Atonement. The sin offering of the 
whole congregation (Lev. 413-21) for an unknown trans- 
gression, the consequenceif of which they suffer, is a 
bull ; the imposition of hands is by the elders ; the 
minister is the high priest ; the ritual is the same as in 
his own sin offering above. An older parallel to T.ev. 
4 i3-2i is Xu. 1022-26.^ The sacrifices here required 
are a bull as a burnt offering, with the regular oblation 
and libation, and a he goat ns a sin offering. It is 
assumed that the ordinary ritual is followed ; the flesh 
is eaten by the priests. 

{d) Sin offerings in ceremonies of consecration."* Tn 
the consecration of priests, Ex. 29 1 ff. (cp Lev. 81 ff.)y a 
bull is offered as a sin offering, with the usual ritual ; 
the flesh, hide, and offal are destroyed by fire. Similarly 
in the inaugural sacrifices of Aaron, Lev. 9 , he sacrifices 
for himself a bull-calf as a sin offering with the same 
rites. The dispo-sition of the flesh is not mentioned ; 
from V. 15 it may be inferred that it was burned ; but a 
late passage (10 16-20) maintains that it should have been 
eaten, since it did not fall under the rule of 630. At the 
dedication of the Levites (Xu. 88) a bull is sacrificed as 
a sin offering without specification of the ritual. 

In addition to the several sin offerings of the Day of 
Atonement, a goat, on whose head the sins of the people 

38. Soape-goat; 

j h 'f priest, was sent away into the wilder- 

ness ‘to Azazel ' (see Atonement, 
Day of ; Azazel). This was the great expiation for 
the sins of the year (see below, § 51). Another 

’ See Atonement, Day of. 

2 Inasmuch as the purification of the priest is an indispensable 
preliminary to the grand fiacttla of the day, this sin offering is 
here classed with the sacra publica. 

3 Rabbinical exegesis harmonised them by interpreting Nu. 
15 22 of the sin of idolatry as the violation of all the command- 
ments. Siphre loc., Hdrdydth Zb. 

“* The con.secralion sin offerings are not without significance 
for the theory of such piacula. 
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peculiar rile which, though widely differing from 
ordinary sacrifice, must be mentioned here, is the 
burning of the red heifer, with whose ashes is prepared 
a holy water that purges the uncleanness arising from 
contact with a dead body (Xu. 19 ). The rites, as de- 
scribed in the Mishna {Pdrd/i), are plainly assimilated 
to those of a burnt offering (see Clean and Unclean, 
§17; X’UMBERS, § 20). Another noteworthy 

piaculuin is the slaying of a heifer to atone for a 
murder the perpetrator of which cannot be detected 
(Dt. 21 i- 9 ). 

In the ilircctions for the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (hx. 29 , cp Lev. 8), after the sacrifice of a bull as a 
39^ Instal- (above, § 37) and a ram as 

lation of offering, another ram, called the 

priests. ‘ "^^fallation ram’ (c‘n';;o v. 22) is 
offered. Its blood is rubbed on the lip 
of the candidate’s right ear, on his right thumb, and 
his right great toe ; ^ the blood is then dashed against 
the altar as in other sacrifices. To the parts usually 
burned upon the altar in the sacrifice of a sheep as a 
peace offering, is ailded in this case the right leg, which 
in a layman's sacrifice would fall to the priest. From a 
basket containing loaves of bread, cakes made with oil, 
and wafers smeared w ith oil — all of fine Hour (cp Lev. 

§30) — one of each kind is taken and placed, 
w’ith the altar portions and the leg, on Aaron’s hands, 
and * waved ’ by Moses before Yahwe. 'I'hey are then 
burned upon the altar. The breast of the ram, which 
Moses waves before Yahwe, is his portion ; the rest of 
the llesh of the ram is lioiled in a holy place and, with 
the remainder of the contents of the basket, eaten by 
the newly consecrated priests. Any that is left till 
morning must be burned ; it may not be eaten after 
that time. It is implied in I'*x. 2929 _^ (secondary) 
that the same ceremony is to be performed whenever a 
high priest is to be inducted ; cp Lev. 833^ 

In Mx. 2936/, die blood of the bull offered as the 
sin offering of the j^ricsts also purifies the altar (‘re- 
396 . Consecra- T'’’ ‘ expiates for it ’ ; see 

tion of altar, ^ 45 ) : cp Ezek. 43 . 8 ^ Thus 

the altar becomes ‘ very holy ’ ; w hat- 
soever touches it is thereby made sacred (/./?., belongs 
to God). In a still later supplement, K.v. 3026_^, the 
holy anointing oil is applied to the tent and all its 
furniture, as well as to the priests. 

Peace offerings were ordinarily private sacrifices ; the 
feast of the worshippers was their characteristic feature. 
40 . Peace is, indeed, not improbable that at 
offerings in festivals the kings furnished 

sacra publica. »mi.bcrs (as their free- 

^ Will often ngs) for the assembled people, 

and Ezekiel plainly contemplates the continuance of this 
custom (Id 17); but in P there is no recognition of 
offerings of this kind. In the completed sacrificial 
system there are, howev'er, certain public or quasi- 
public sacrifices which fall under this head. The instal- 
lation ram of the priests (Lx. 29 ) is plainly a peace 
offering with certain peculiar rites. The inaugural 
sacrifices of Aaron in I^ev. 9 include an animal from 
the herd (jJ/') and a ram as peace offerings for the 
people ; whether the author means it to be understood 
that their flesh was eaten by representatives of the 
people or by the priests is not clear. The annual 
sacrifice of the two lambs offered with the tw'o loaves of 
new w'heat bread at Pentecost (Lev. 28 iq) are public 
pe.ace offerings ; ^ the flesh fell to the priests and w'as 
very holy. M^iih this exception the rule holds that all 
public sacrifices are either burnt offerings or sin 
offerings. 

^ The aspersion of hlootl and anointing oil on the vestments of 
the priest is a later .addition. 

2 This results from transferring a local rite in which the 
lambs were real sHdvitm to the central sanctuary; see §§ 14 
and 34^. 


III. BELIEFS AND IDEAS 

The prevailing conception of sacrifice and offering in 

the OT' is that of a gift or present to God. The two 

41 Sacrifice a minhdh and korbdn both 

eifttnGnd express this idea.^ Minhah applies 
gllL to troa. 

the earth and to Abel’s of animals from his flock (Gen. 
43 * 5 , J). The same w 3rd is u.sed of a gift to a fellow- 
man as a token of friendship (Is. 39 i), an act of 
homage (i S. IO27 i K. IU25), tribute to a suzerain 
(Judg. 3 IS 17 / 2S. 826), to propitiate a powerful 
person who has been wronged or offended (Gen. 32 13 18 
33 10/. ), or to procure favour and assistance (Gen. - 1311 ^ 
Hos. 106 ), etc. In the later technical language of the 
ritual korbdn, * present,’ is the comprehensive name for 
sacrifice and offering of every kind. The general rule 
that no man should come into the presence of God 
without a gift holds in all ages ; see Ex. 23 15 342 o Dt. 
10 16, Ecclus. 35 4 J/. kldgigdh\i. Gifts to God were 
made with the same variety of motive as to man. 
Theophrastus names three ; homage, gratitude, and 
need {7) yap dta ^ dia ^ XP^^a^ tw*' 

dyaOwp, ap. Porphyry, De absP'n. 224). Philo distin- 
guishes sacrifices in which men pay to God the 
honour due to him with no self-regarding motive from 
those brought for the benefit of the offerer, either that 
he may obtain good things or be delivered from evils. 

The commonest gift to God is something to eat and 
drink, the flesh of the domestic animals used for food 
by the Israelites, grain, fruit, oil and wine.^ The 
1 phrase ‘food of God' (c'r:*7N cn^), which occurs re- 
peatedly even in comparatively late contexts (see Lev. 
2168 17 21 2225 [H], Ezek. 447 cp IG19; also Lev. 3 ii 
16 .N 11.28224), shows to what end such offerings were 
made ; cp Dt. 3238 : the gods whom the Israelites 
worshipped ' eat the fat of their sacrifices and drink the 
wine of their libations ’ ; see also the protest of Ps. 50 13. 
Doubtless those who first used the jAirase * food of 
God ’ meant it quite literally (see the end of the third 
tablet of the Babylonian Cosmogonic Epic), though 
' observation and reflection may have early led men to 
I draw the distinction which modern peoples in low 
planes of culture often make between the visible things 
offered and their subtle essence or ‘soul’ which the 
deity extracts for his enjoyment — a conception as 
literal, though not so crass, as the other. The mode 
of presentation varies. The shewbread (originally ac- 
companied, doubtless, by wine ; see above, § 34^7) w’as 
kept standing continually on a table in the house of 
Yah\v6 (i S. 21 6 Ex. 25 30 Lev. 24 5-9) ; in animal 
sacrifices certain parts — in the holocaust all the flesh — 
of the victim were consumed by fire upon the altar, as 
were also sacrificial cakes of various kinds and unbaked 
dough : other offerings, as the firstfruits, were set down 
before the altar with a dedicatory formula (Dt. 264-10), 
or ‘waved’ ; that is, with one of those fictions so common 
in ritual, in make-believe thrown upon the fire. 

The custom of burning the offerings to God upon 
a sacrificial fire seems to have been adopted by the 
Israelites after their settlement in Canaan, from the older 
inhabitants (see above, § 12), probably without much 
intjuiry or reflection about the significance of the new 
mode or the reason for it. The verb which is commonly 
used, however {k///br, see above, §11), implies that the 
object was not so much to consume by fire as to make a 
savoury smoke (see Incense, § i and n. i). In this 
fragrant smoke, as it arises, the finer essence of the 
gift, cthcrealised, is conveyed to the deity.** This is 

1 See above, §§ 11, 24. Cp.also in NT, Ml. 5 23yC 84 23 isyC 
(Siapoi’). 

vict. offer, § 4,2240 Mangey. On the relation of 
Philo’s analysis to Theophrastus, see Bernays, 82^ 103^ 

3 Dotations and votive offerings to temples which do not fall 
under the definition of .s.-icrifice are not considered in this article. 
See Votive Offerings. 

** Cp 11 . I317, etc. Porphyry explains the burning as an 
aTTa^aFariYeiF {^De abstin. 2 5), 
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manifestly an advance upon the setting before God of 
food and drink just as the worshippers use them. 

The offering by fire {iHeh, na^vjproduces a ‘ soothing— that is, 
an agreeable — odour' nlhoa/i^ nn, Gen. 821, J; 

often in the ritual laws). Yahwe ‘ smells ' this odour, and is 
appeased or gratified by it (Gen. 821 iS. 2019); when he is 
angry he will not enjoy the smell of it, that is, he rejects the 
sacrifice (Lev. 20 3 1 Am. 5 21). The burning of aromatic gums 
and spices is a later refinement (see Incense, § 3) ; the ideas 
which prompt it are the same.l 

All common private sacrifices {sSa/i, sUldmifn, toddh), 
whether obligatory or voluntary, were accompanied by 

42. Sacrificial ‘“■'er participated 

feasts family, neighbours, and guests.- 

Since these feasts were held ‘ before 
Yahw6,' at the holy place, after God had received his 
portion, it is a natural surmise that a meal in which 
God and men join is an essential feature of ordinary 
sacrifice, and that the hospitality of table communion is 
a pledge and bond of friendship between God and his 
worshippers as it is among men, a bond closer than 
that which is established by the acceptance of a gift. It 
must be admitted, however, that this conception of the 
nature and efficacy of sacrifice is nowhere distinctly 
expressed in the OT, and it is difficult to say how 
clearly it was present in the consciousness of Israelite 
worshippers.^ Much less do our sources throw any 
light upon the origin of such a conce]3tion. The 
scholars who contend that the sacrificial meal was 
primitively not a mere hospitable fellowship but sacra- 
mental communion in the divine life of a totem animal, 
do not maintain that the Israelites in OT times regarded 
their sacrifices in any such way ; the most that would 
be claimed is that certain survivals in the cultus and 
superstitions without it point to this as the original 
character and significance of the sacrificial feast. 

It is clear, however, that whether the feast at the 
sanctuary was conceived of as a table-companionship of 
God and men or not, it must actually have strengthened 
the bond of religion by the sense of God's presence and 
friendliness. 

Our investigation in the first part of this article of the 
history of Israelite sacrifices and of the ritual has shown 

43 Blood utmost im- 

of Victim attaches to the disposition of 

the victim's blood. Indeed, it may be 
said that this is the one universal and indispensable 
constituent of sacrifice. When Saul’s victorious followers 
rushed upon the spoil of the Philistines and began to 
slay cattle and eat them, the king had a great stone 
rolled up, and commanded that they should slaughter 
there, and not sin against Yahwe by eating ' with the 
blood,' that is the flesh of animals whose blood had not 
been poured out at a sacrificial stone or altar (i S. 
1-132-34); cp Lev. 173/^ (see Liivrncus, § 15). We 
have seen that in Arab sacrifice also the pouring of the 
blood upon the sacred stone or anointing of it with 
blood was the essential rite. This use of sacrificial 
blood is older than the offering of part of the victim by 
fire, and is the necessary antecedent of the feast, its 
religious consecration. The offering or application of 
the blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to God, 
or as a mere incident in the preparation for a com- 
munion meal. It is, indeed, plain in the OT itself that 
the ideas and beliefs that are connected with the use. of 
sacrificial blood belong to a different and a more primi- 
tive circle of ideas. 

In the application of blood to the doorposts and 
lintels of a house to prevent 'the Destroyer' {^.v.) 
from entering to slay the inmates (see above, § 7) we have 
an instance of the belief that the blood of a victim serves 
as a protection against disease and death ; that is, in 

J Cp the Babylonian Flood Tablet, /. 160^?: 

See above, § 11.^ The flesh of the trespass offering and of 
^ offerings furnished a banquet for ihe priests. 

Ihe idea of communion in sacrifice with the deity is ex- 
pounded by Paul, I Cor. 10 18-21. 
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primitive apprehension, against the spirits which cause 
these evils. To the same end the modern Arab rubs 
the blood of a sacrifice upon his tent-ropes, or smears 
it upon his camels (Doughty, An Des. 1 499). It is 
said that in an outbreak of cholera at Hamath in 1875 
Christians procured blood from the slaughter-house and 
made with it a cross on the door of every room in their 
houses (Curtiss, Primitive Se? 7 iitic Religio7i To-day, 
^ 97 ff cp 181, 189/i). With the same motive sacri- 
ficial blood is applied to sick persons or animals — the 
same power which averts evil can expel it. The use of 
blood in ‘ purifications ’ is similar. The leper whom 
the priest’s inspection proves to be free from the 
disease is sprinkled with water mingled with the blood 
of a bird.i while another bird after being dipped in the 
bloody water is allowed to fly away.- In the later rite 
blood is applied to the man’s tar, hand, and foot. It is 
not improbable that in other purifications the blcod was 
primitively applied to the person to be cleansed, rather 
than to the altar only, as in the actual ritual of the 
‘sin offering.' The efficacy of blood in removing un- 
cleanness is exemplified also in ceremonies of dedication 
for the temple or altar, and for their periodical purifica- 
tion from accidental and unknown defilement, as well 
as in the consecration of priests ; ^ the removal of 
‘ uncleanness ’ and the establishment or restoration of 
‘ holiness ’ are effected by the same means. 

Different from these uses of blood as a means of 
averting or removing disease and defilement is the dis- 
position made of it in ordinary sacrifice, where it is 
poured, splashed, or smeared upon the sacrificial stone 
{ 77 iasjebah, altar).'* The significance of this rite seems 
to be that by it the sacrifice is not only brought im- 
mediately to the attention of the deity to whom it is 
offered, but — at least in earlier conception — physically 
conveyed to him ; in Arab sacrifice nothing else is 
made his. Covenant ceremonies like that in ICx. 244 - 8 , 
in which the blood is applied both to the altar and to 
the people — that is, to the two contracting parties, as 
in blood covenants between men — are also to be noted. 

1 he profane use of blood is stringently prohibited ; to 
taste blood, or flesh with blood in it, is one of the worst 
and most dangerous things a man can do. Domestic 
animals were in old times slaughtered at the sacrificial 
stone and the blood poured out there ; after the 
abolition of the high places it must be allo^\•ed to drain 
into the ground, as that of beasts killed in hunting had 
previously been. The blood of some species of sacrifice 
made taboo everything it touched. 

The common root of these diverse uses and restric- 
tions is the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious y hen properlv employed. 

In the outpouring of the blood at the sacrificial slone 
we may perhaps recognise the feeling that this is the 
safest disposition of it, as well as the belief of a some- 
what more developed theology that it belongs to the 
deity of right. What makes the blood so powerful for 
good or ill is that the life is in it ; the theory of Lev. 17 n 
is based on a fact of the simplest observation. 

Many of the practices that have been noted above 
manifestly originated in an animistic nature religion, in 
which alone they have meaning. In the national 
religion of Israel they become part of the worship of 
Yahw^ or of the custom of the people under his 
sanction. This connection logically involves a change 
of apprehension : the rites are not efficacious by the 
inherent potency of the blood or the virtue of the 

* Cp the ‘water of uncleannes.s ' containing the ashes of the 
red heifer in purification from contact with death. 

2 Cp the Arab custom of release from widowhood, Tdj~ 

V. TO 18^ ; Wellh. HeidS-), 171; WRS Ret. 422. 

S That this ceremony was felt to he a purification is shown by 
the imitation of it in the late rite for the cleansing of the leper, 
Lev.l 4 i 4 ^ 

4 Curtiss, op. cit. ch. 15, has collected many modern instances 
in which the blood of a victim is smeared on the portal of a 
shrine, which takes the place of the old sacred stone. 
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operation, but as the means which God has appointed.^ 
The more positive the conception of religion becomes, 
the less motive there is to seek any other explanation 
of such practices than that God has commanded them. 
If, finally, the irrationality of such ceremonies comes to 
be felt, and their incongruity with spiritual religion, 
allegory and symbolism will find some profound signifi- 
cance in them. Yet the ignorant multitude will doubt- 
less continue to have faith in the virtue of the ceremony 
itself, and to understand better than their teachers its 
true import, because the old animism is still a reality to 
them. 

A corresponding change is wrought in the conception 
of ‘ uncleanne.ss. ' Whereas originally it was a physical 
thing whose evil was in itself, it becomes in the national 
religion a pollution offensive to Yahwe ; it is incom- 
patible with his holiness and the holine.ss which he 
demands of all that approach him ; its consec|uences 
are not only natural but penal ; it requires to be not 
jnerely purged but expiated. Uneleanness is in this light 
a moral wrong, and involves guilt. On the other hand, 
a not inconsiderable class of what we regard as moral 
offences were included in the category of taboos requir- 
ing purifications. We have difficulty in realising that 
guilt was believed to have the same physically con- 
tagious quality as uncleanness — one man who had 
touched h^rem (mn) could infect and bring defeat upon 
a whole army (Josh. 7). Almost equally strange to us 
is the notion that guilt, like uncleanness, can be con- 
tracted without knowledge and intention ; and that the 
first intimation a man may have that he has offended 
God is that he suffers the consequences [asam), with 
its converse, that nusfortune is the evidence that 
he has offended without knowing how. These are 
things, however, which must be kept in mind if we 
are to understand the piacular aspects of Israelite 
sacrifices. 


.A man who has offended God may seek to propitiate 
him by a gift, as he might an earthly ruler ; so Ikivid 
in the time of plague offers burnt 


44. Propitiation 
and expiation. 


offerings in the threshing fioor of 
Araunah (2 S. 2418-23). More fre- 
quently, perhaps, he made a vow thnt if God's anger 
under which he was suffering were withdrawn, he would 
make him a specified sacrifice, either holocaust or peace 
offering.'" or both together, with such and such victims. 
This was probably in all periods the most numerous 
class of votive offerings. The same means by which 
man in prosperity sought the continuance and increase 
of (4od's favour were employed to recover it when in 
any way it had been lost. 


I 


The special piactiln called sin offerings have a very limited 
range of employment (see above, § They are prescriljed 

chiefly for unintentional ceremonial faults or as ))urifications ; 
the trespass offering is even more narrowly restricted (above, 
§ 27). The great expiation for the whole people, in later limes 
at least, was the .scape-goal ; not any form of .sacrifice. 


Sacrifices offered to propitiate the offended deity 
require no peculiar rites ; the outpouring of the blood, 
the burning of the fat or of the holocaust, are precisely , 
the same as when these species of sacrifice are made, 
say, in gratitude for the signal goodness of God. The 
blood of the sin offering is smeared upon the horns of 
the altar instead of being splashed against its corners ; but 
whatever the origin of this difference may be,^ we may, 
in view of the whole character of the haffdth, confidently 
affirm that it is not a purposed heightening of the j 
application. I 

In the discussion of Hebrew ideas concerning the j 

1 The constant tendency U to assimilate ceremonies of pro- j 

teciion or purification to the riiu.'il of sacrifice to (iod. | 

2 Neither sin offering nor tresp.ass offering could be vowed. 1 

3 If a conjecture may be allowed, we may surmise that the 
presence of the polluted man requires a purification of the altar ; 
or that the blood which in the primitive rite was applied to the 
person of the man to be cleansed has in the cult been tr.ansfcrred 
to the altar. 


effect and operation of sacrifice the meaning of the 
. _ -r verb kipper w'ith its cognate words and 

synonyms has filled a large place ; and, 

. * by a fault of method which has been 

erms. fruitful of error in the study of the OT, 
the investigation has frequently set out from etymological 
assumptions instead of from the plain facts of usage. 

Kopher^ a word of jural associations, is the means — payment, 
gilt, bribe — by which a man buys himself off from the con- 
.sequences of his deed: see Ex. *2130 ( = a ransom for his life), 
Nu. 3531-33 Prov. 635I38 Job3324 Am. 5 12 i.S. I23 (bribe; 
cp Is. 47 11); P"x.. 30 i 2 (head money). The verb kipper (de- 
nominative use of the intensive stem) means to make .satisfaction 
by such means; see especially 2S. 2I3 Gen. 3220 [21]. Since 
the object is to avert the con-sequences of misdoing, the verb 
often signifies to .seek or procure remission, without regard to a 
material satisfaction, to propitiate; thus Ex. 32 30 (Moses’ in* 
tercession with God for forgivene.ss of the people’s sin), cp 2 Ch. 
30 18. The passives regularly mean ‘ be forgiven,’ e.g.^ Is. 22 14 
iS. 3 i 4 Dt. 218; and conversely the active, frequently, ‘for- 
give,’ Ezek. I663 Jer. lS23. With these senses and uses 
in common life and religion the u.ses .which we should call 
^specifically ritual connect themselves. Offences against God 
are not confined to moral wrong-doing ; the infringement — even 
unwitting — of ceremonial rules or of the many laws concern- 
ing ‘ uncle.'inness’ may have dire con.sequences unless expiated. 
'I'he defilement maybe contracted by things ?s well as by person.s, 
and these also require to be purged in a similar way ; in the 
consecration of a new altar it is necessary to ‘ remove its .sin,’ to 
‘expiate’ {kipper) the altar (Ezek. 43 20 26) ; 1 the semi-annual 
purification of the temple is a removal of the sin of the sanctuary, 
an expiation of the house (Ezek. 45 20); cp Ex. 29 36 Lev. 8 15 
I'i 16 24. The -sacrifices or riles, of w'haiever nature, by which 
l ie consequences of unwitting or inadvertent invasion of the 
sphereof* holiness ’are nullified areexpiatory, and the \^x\\ kipper 
is the technical term for their effect. Other verbs are frequently 
joined with it, especially kiitd, (privative), ‘remove sin* 
(of thing.s), tihar^ TT^/rn^ke pure or clean’ (of things and 
persons), kiddas^ * make holy,’ which is the positive counter- 
part of the preceding terms. 

The word kipper is not so common in old tordih as might be 
expected. It occurs with especial frequency in the old laws for 
the trespass offering in Lev. 5 and the supplements to them, the 
usual formula, standing after the directions for the sacrifice, 
being, ‘ and the priest .shall make propitiation (-122) in his behalf 
and he shall he forgiven ’ (see Lev. 5 6 13 16 18 G 7 [5 26] 

77 19 22 Nu. 5 8); also in the purification of the leper (Lev. 14 
18-20, cp 2931 53), the Nazinte defiled by death (Nu. Gii), 
purification after childbirth, gonorrhoea, menorrhagia (Lev. 
12 7_/r 151530); further, in the sin offering of the congregation 
or an individual for an inadvertent omission (Nu. 15 25 28, cp 
Lev. 4202631 35), and in the several strata of the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 10). In most of these passages, where 
the priest is subject, kipper (e^iAda-xo/jiai), ‘ make propitiation,’ 
might equally well be translated, ‘ make intercession,’ as in Vg. 
{(fra re, ngexre, deprecari, etc.), by Saadia ‘beseech 
forgiveness ’), and others. 

The propitiatory or expiatory effect of sacrifice is not 
restricted to any particular species or class, though 
specific offences have prescribed piacula, not only 
trespass offerings and sin offerings, but also the private 
burnt offering (Lev. I4), and even peace offerings and 
oblations ‘ atone ‘ ; the whole public cultus is a means 
of propitiating (7od and obtaining remission for sin and 
uncleanness (Ezek. 45 15 17). Nor is the op>eration of 
propitiatory sacrifice centred exclusively, as has often 
been contended, in one part of the ritual, the shedding 
and application of the victim's blood : it is only in 
certain peculiar purifications that this is really the case ; 
elsewhere the very formulation of the laws shows that 
the whole ceremony has atoning value (see, e.g. , Lev. 
426 31 35 5 10 13, etc.). The sin offering of the pauper, 
which is only a little meal, is as effectual as the bloody 
sacrifices of his more prosperous fellows. 

The term kipper is used in relation to other than 
sacrificial expiations ; thus when a plague broke out, 
.Aaron went among the people with a censer of burning 
incense, and made expiation for the people (c;*n S> 
and the plague was stayed (Xu. I646/. [17ii/.]) I the 
slaughter of a guilty man by Phinehas made expiation 
for the Israelites (Xu. ‘25 13) ; murder profanes the land, 
no blood-wite [kopher] shall be taken for it, ‘ the blood 
which has been shed shall not be expiated save by the 
blood of him that shed it ’ (Xu. 3532 /) ; an offering of 
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jewelry from the spoils of war serves ‘ to make expiation 
for our lives ’ (Nu. 31 50) ; cp also Nu. 8 19 Lev. 10 16 ff, 
14 18/: 16 10. 

Whether the primary meaning of the root in 
Hebrew was ‘ eover up,’ as in Arabie, or ‘wipe, wipe 
off,' as in Syriac, we need not here inquire, inasmuch 
as it is not used in the OT in a physical sense at all, or 
with any reminiscent consciousness of such a sense. It 
is of more moment that the same verb is used in Assyrian 
of ritual purifications or expiations for persons and 
things, performed by the priest.^ Cp Ritual, 

§ 8 . 

On kapporeth, see Mercy Seat. 

One passage only seems to contain a more explicit 
theory of expiation by blood. Lev. 17 n (Rp) gives as 
Th ^ motive for the oft-repeated prohibition 

f blood^^ eating blood : For the life of the body 

® .is in the blood, and 1 have given it to 

a,toiieiiieiit. , . , 

you to use upon the altar to make ex- 
piation for yourselves ; for the blood makes expiation 
by virtue of the life [in it] ; ^ ep z/. 14. That the life or 
soul of the animal is in the blood, or, shortly said, the 
blood is the soul (cp Gen. 94 Dt. 12 23 Lev. 17 14), gives 
it the mysterious potency which is the ground both of 
the prohibition and of the piaenlar efficacy of blood (see 
above, § 43). The author of Lev. 17 n merely says 
explicitly what is implied in the use of blood in rites 
of purification and expiation ; it is not as a fluid like 
W'ater or oil or wine that it is efficacious, but by virtue 
of its inherent life.^ This beginning of reflection on 
the operation of sacrifice is interesting because it is re- 
flection ; it also truly expresses the conception which 
underlies the rites. We should err, however, if we 
sought in it the profounder idea of the substitution of 
the victim’s life for the sinner’s which is suggested by 
the Greek translation, rh yap alfxa avrov dvrl rrjs pvxvs 
e^iXdo-erat, or perhaps even that the offering of a life to 
God is the essential thing in sacrifice.'* 

There is no doubt that the Israelites in all ages firmly 
believed in the efficaciousness of sacrifice to preserve 
47 Efficacy of restore the favour of Yahwe. In 

sacrifice* hmes of prosperity they acknowledged 

popular belief. I*’" ^nd besought its eon- 

^ ^ tmuance by sacrifice ; in times of 

distress they multiplied sacrifices to appease him and 
make him again propitious. The worship of God by 
sacrifice and offering was, indeed, the central thing in 
their religion, we might almost say was their religion. 
Its rites, as they had been received from their fore- 
fathers, they believed — long before the age of the written 
law books — to have been ordained and sanctioned by 
Yahwe himself ; the experience of generations had 
shown that he honoured the faithful observance of 
them ; how should they not have confidence in them ? 
That this confidence was often the sincere and earnest 
faith of godfearing men is beyond question ; but bad 
men also confided in sacrifice as an effective means of 
placating God, and persuading him to wink at their 
unrighteous deeds, just as a gift might serve to turn 
aside the anger of a king, or to corrupt a judge. This 
confidence in the efficacy of sacrifice involved an im- 
moral idea of God and of religion ; it was, indeed, the 
very stronghold of these false conceptions. Against it, 
therefore, the prophets direct their attack. 

The prophets of the eighth century not only denounce 
the abuses and corruptions of the worship at the temples 

48 The places — the drunken revelry, the 

nronhets consecrated prostitution, the greed of the 
^ ^ ■ priests and their perversion of the torah ; 

they deny the efficacy of sacrifice altogether. What 

^ See Zimmern, Beitr. 2 292 ; Haupt, JBL^ 19 61 80 (1900). 

2 So is probably to be taken, not ‘instead of' (© 

Vg. etc.). 

3 See above, § 43. It may be recalled that in the temple pains 
were taken, hy stirring it, to keep the blood from coagulating 
before it v.’as brought to the altar. 

No such theory appears in later Jewish thought. 


God requires of men is not gifts and offerings but faith- 
fulness and obedience, not cult but conduct. 'I'his 
w'as the necessary consequence of their idea of God and 
of religion. Yahw 6 is a righteous God ; that is to sav, 
his character is perfectly moral ; being such, by his very 
nature he demands righteousness of his people, and can 
accept nothing in lieu of it. The sphere of righteous- 
ness is not ritual and ceremonial but social and political ; 
it means truth, integrity, justice, goodness to fellow-men, 
in all the relations of life. The demand of righteous- 
ness is not something aside from religion, is not a minor 
part of religion ; it is its fundamental law', its sum and 
substance. The sacrifices of unrighteous men are an 
insult to God, because they imply that he is like them- 
selves. They deceive themselves fatally when they 
think that they can buy his favour or his forgiveness. 
And where there is the character in which he delights, 
there is the pure religion and undefiled which has no 
need of sacrifice. The utterances of the prophets are 
too familiar to need more than the briefest reference 
here; see Am. 44 ^21 jf Hos. 481366 811 Jp. 14 3/. 
Is. 1 11^ 22 12 f, 287/". Jer. 620 7 21^, etc. 

The substance of the prophetic conception of religion is 
summed up for all time in Mic. 66*8 ; Wherewith shall I approach 
Yahwe; how to the exalted God? Shall I approach him with 
burnt offerings and yearling calves? Will Yahwe accept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil? Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the child of niy body for my own 
sin? He has told thee, Oman; what is good, and what doth 
Yahwe seek of thee, save to practise justice and to love charity 
and to walk in humility with thy God? 


It is not probable that the prophets distinctly enter- 
tained the ideal of a religion without a eultus — a purely 
spiritual w'orship ; sacrifice may well have seemed to 
them the natural expression of homage and gratitude. 
Hut they denied with all possible emphasis that it had 
any value to God or any efficacy with him ; he had not 
appointed it ; his law was concerned with quite different 
things (Jer. 722/.). 

The deuteronomic reform attempted to cut off the 
abuses of the worship at the high places against which 
the prophets had inveighed by suppressing the high 
places themselves ; and made by consequence consider- 
able changes in the old customs, the most serious of 
which was that which permitted domestic animals to 
be slaughtered for food without any sacrificial rites ; 
but, so far from detracting from the religious im- 
portance of sacrifice, Dt. greatly enhanced it by incor- 
porating its ordinances in a law book of professedly 
Mosaic origin, divine sanction, and national authority. 
Ezekiel lays out a detailed plan for the sacrificial eultus 
of the restoration ; Haggai and Zeehariah zealously 
urge the rebuilding of the temple, in the conviction that 
the prosperity of the community depends upon it. d he 
collections of toroth made or edited in the sixth and 
follow'ing centuries are largely occupied wiili ritual 
prescriptions. 

It is manifest that in the Persian and Greek periods 
sacrifice held both in the actual worship and in the 
estimation of the people the same place 
in religion that it had had under ihe 
kings : see, e,g. , Mai. \i ff. 83/. ff. 
Joel 1913214 Dan. Sii_^, cp 11 31 
t ff- \ Macc. 442^, etc. 

In the Psalms the religious spirit of sacrifice finds 
frequent and pious expression ; e.g., 266 /. 276 6613-15 
10722. The teaching of the prophets was, however, 
not forgotten : God has no delight in sacrifice and 
offering ; what he requires is to do his will with delight 
and have his law in the heart, etc. (Ps. 406 ^); the 
fault God finds with Israel is not about their sacrifices 
and continual burnt offerings ; how absurd to imagine 
that he to w hom belongs the world and all that is therein 
needs their beasts, or that he eats the flesh of bulls and 
drinks the blood of goats ! ( Ps. 50 7 ^ ) ; he desires not 
sacrifice, nor is he pleased with burnt offering ; the 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken and 


49. Persian 
and Greek 
periods. 
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contrite heart God does not simrn — repentance, not 
expiation | Ps. 51 i6 /. . cj) 7 f. ). d'he Proverbs teach that 
t(j practise uprightness and justice is preferred by God 
to sacrifice (Prov. 2I3; cp iS. 1622); the sacrifice of 
wicked men is the abomination of Yahw^, |jut the 
prayer of the upright is well-pleasing to him (Prov. 158, 
cp 21 27 ; see also 166). 

The teachings of the wise concerning sacrifice in the 
second century n.c. are well illustrated by Jesus son of 
60 Sirach * ^ describes with enthusiasm 

Phil * splendour of the temple service when 
the high priest Sinion offers sacrilice 
(50 ir ff.), and evidently has much interest in priesthood 
and cultus (cp 731 15i4/. ). Hut his religious estimate 
of sacrifice is thoroughly ethical. 

I'lie long passage, 34 i8'35 [3l2i'3:2l, is of high importance 
thnnighuut. The sacrifices of the wicked are a inockery of 
God ; he will not accept them, nor forgive men’s sins for the 
muliitude of their sacrifices (34 19); it is vain to try to bribe 
God by olTerings (c\> J ulnUcsb 16), for he will not accept them, 
or to rely on an unrighteous sacrifice, for the Lord is an 
impartial judge (35i2y/I); olTerings made of goods wrung by 
extortion from the poor are like murder (34 20-22, cp iS). A 
man who fasts for his sins and then repeats them is as one who, 
after performing his ahiulioii to cleanse him from coniaci with a 
dead body, goes and touches it again ; who will hear his prayer, 
or what profit is there in his humihalion ? (34 25^!). Obedience 
to (iod and love to men lake the place of sacrifice ; he who 
observes the law makes many offerings ; he who gives heed to 
the comm.indmems sacrifices a peace offering. He who shows 
kindness offers fine flour ; and he tital practises charily sacrifices 
a ihank-offering.l The acceptance of God is secured by avoid- 
ing wickedness, and forgiveness by abstaining from unriglileous- 
ness (35 1 //d* Literal sacrifices are to be brought when men 
visit the temple, because they are enjoined by ilie command- 
meni (re 5), not because thej' have a im^ral or religious value in 
themselves. Hut the character and disposition of ilie worshijiper 
is still the essential thing (re The same lessons are 

emphasised elsewhere in the book ; see, 78^ 

For a representative of Hellenistic Judaism we turn 
to Fhilo. it must suffice to (juote a single passage. 

'I'here are those who think that slaughtering bulls is religious- 
ness, and who set apart for sacrifice inexpiable sinners ih.al 
they are I —a portion of wh.at they have got by theft or breach 
of trust or rolihery, in order to escape punishment for their 
misdeeds. To such 1 would say : The tribunal of ( jod is incor- 
ruptible ; those who have a guilty consi ieiice he turns away 
from, even if they olTer a hundred hulls every clay; hut the 
blameless, oven if they liring no sacrifice at all, he receives. 
Foriiod delights in fireless altars surrounded b)' the chorus of 
virtues, not in altars blazing with a great fire that the impious 
sacrifices of unhallowed men (<irte'pa>r affuToi Ova-tai) have set 
allame, which (l«j but reMiiind him of the ignorance and deep 
guilt of each who so otters (/>t' ^lantut. Xoc, ii. § 25, 1 345 
-’Mangey). .See also \'it. Mos. iii. j? 10, 2151; and on the 
character of the worshipper, especially Dc vict. g 5, 2241 : Dc 
sacrijicantihus, Dc mere, mcrctr. § i, 2204 /!, Frag. 

34, etc. 


The superiority nf uprightness and goodticss to sacri- 
fice is not infre piently emphasised by Palestinian 
-- c , 1 e rabbis ; Hexs. 06 (' 1 desire merev and 

Lw “ V 

oTsa^crifief Mic 'JS.Tov 213 are quoted in proof. 

1 hat God has regard, not to the 
magnitude and co.stliness of the offering but to the spirit 
of the worshipper, is authoritatively declared. 

Without dwelling longer on this aspect of their teach- 
ing, wc pass directly to the inquiry, Wdiat was taught 
in Palestinian schools of tln^ first and second L'hristian 
centuries, or defined by their aiithoritv concerning — 
a, the efficacy of sacrifice or of jiarticular sacrifices ; b, 
the religious and moral conditions of their efficacy {§ 
52) ; and r, the mode of their operation 53)? 

(f/) The effect of sacrifice is expressed, as in the 
Pentateuch, by the verb kipper (sec above, § 45), 
‘make propitiation, expiation’ ; in translating passages 
in which it occurs wc shall render as consistently as 
possible ‘atone.’ The general principle is that all 
priv.ate sacrifices atone, except peace offerings (including 
thank offerings), with which no confession of sin is 
made.- Sin offerings and prescribed trespass offerings 
atone in the specific cases for which they are appointed 

1 Cp the saying of Simon the Just, Aboth, 1 2. 

2 In the ‘world to come' the thank offering {fddiih) will be 
the only species of sacrifice ; Tanchumd^ Ernor, 14. 
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in the law ; for what kinds of offence the burnt offering 
atones (Lev. I4) is discussed in Tos. Mindhdlh\^\'2} 
In the OT all sacra publica are sometimes regarded as 
atoning (propitiatory) ; so Kzek. 451517 (above, § 4;^). 
Piacular value attached, however, especially to the sin 
offerings — goats — at the new moons and feasts, and 
on the Day of Atonement (see above, § 37). In .1/. 
Sht^buoth 1 2-5 the things for which these sacrifices 
res|)ectively atoned are classified. It would be profitless 
to enumerate them here ; it must suffice to say that they 
arc without e.xccption cases of ignorant or unwitting 
intrusion of the ‘ unclean ’ into the sphere of ‘ holiness,' 
as wlicn a man ceremonially unclean, in ignorance of 
the fact, enters the precincts of the temple, or eats 
‘ holy ' food without knowing that he was unclean or 


that the food was holy, and the like (‘?v ♦•{<3 

V:;'api C'tpD nxC'j. -lA ShPb. I4 end, cp Isend). Even 
the special sin offering of the Day^ of Atonement, whose 
bloofl is brought into the adytum of the temple, atones 
for the same kind of offences, but for such as were 
committed presumptuously; cp Lev. 16 16 with v. ig. 

‘ For the rest of the transgressions defined in the law, 
v'enial or heinous, presumptuous or inadvertent, con- 
scious or unconscious, of omission or commission, 
including sins the penalt}’^ of which is excision from the 
ptxjple [by God] or death by the sentence of a court, 
the .scai)egoat atones’ {ib. 16, end). This is the 
authoritative statement, based upon I-^v. 1621 /. 
Another authoritative formulation of the doctrine of 
sacrifice is found in ^/. VowaSS /. : .Sin offering and 
prescribed trespass offering atone death and the Day 
of Atonement atone if accompanied by repentance ; 
repentance (by itself) atones for venial sins whether of 
omission or of commission, and in the case of heinous 


.sins it suspends the punishment till the Day of Atone- 
ment comes around and atones. (9) If a man says, 

‘ I will sin and repent over and over again,’ no oppor- 
tunity of effectual repentance is given him ; if he says, 

‘ I will sin and the Day of Atonement will atone,’ the 
Day of Atonement does not atone for him. Trans- 
gressions which are l>etween a man and God, the Day of 
Atfjiiemenl atones ; transgressions that are between a 
man and his fellows, the Day of Atonement does not 


atone until he nas ])ropitiated the injured party (cp Jcr. 
Yomd, y^b, ed. Sitomir). 

Somewhat fuller, aiul fortified by biblical proof texts, is the 
teaching of R. Ishmael concerning four kinds of sins and their 
alonemeiii, which, in slightly varying forms, is repeated in 
many places, and may be regarded as cont.aining the generally 
accepted doctrine; .see Tos. ]'dm ATp/i/rim be [A 6 ]', Ydmd 
86 ^ 1 ; Jer. \ dmd 45 ^; Jer. Shebudth 33 ^; Jer. Sanhedrin 
27c; Mekiltd, Vithro, § 7 (76<z, Weiss), etc. Ishmael recognises 
the chastisements of God as expiating sin in whole or in part ; 
see below, § 52. 

[b] I'he Mishna and R. Ishmael include repentance 
among the things which obtain the remission of sins, 

62. Moral and 'ion 

.. . whetlier, in general, repentance is re- 

- quisite to the efticacv of piacular .sacri- 

conditions of 

atonement. operafo, without regard to the 

penitence of the subject. 

T’he latter theorv was held bv some eminent authorities. 


among them, if he be rightly understood, by R. Judah 
the patriarch, who maintained that the great expiation 
of tiie Day of Atonement (the scapegoat) atoned for 
the sins of all Israelites who had not delil)erately put 
themselves outside its effects by breaking with the 
religion of their people,^ independently of anything in 
the conduct or disposition of man himself, a view which 


might find support in a literal interpretation of Lev. 
10 22. In Jcr. FJwfZ 87, where this utterance of Rabbi 
is recorded, it is asked W'ith surprise whether he can 
have meant that repentance is not essential, and it is 


1 See also Jer. Targ. on Lev. 69. 

2 They e.xpiate certain specified offences. 

3 i^y aihei-^^m, the effacing of circumcision, irreverent liberties 
in the interpretation of the law. 
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explained that he held that in this respect the Day of 
Atonement was like death, of which also he taught — 
contrary to the general opinion — that it expiates sin 
even without repentance.^ The prevailing view, how- 
ever, was that repentance is the cofuiitio sine qua non 
of expiation and the forgiveness of sins, as is laid down 
in the Mishna quoted above {M. FJ;;m88), and even 
more sweepingly in Tos. Yotn Kippurtm 5 g [49] : Sin 
offering and trespass offering and death and the Day of 
Atonement none of them atone unless accompanied by 
repentance ; for it is said, ‘Only’ Lev. 2827) ; if a 
man repent, atonement is made for him — i-^-, 

he is forgiven), but if not no atonement is made for 
him. R. Eleazar qxioted, ‘And clearing’ (npji, Ex. 
347) ; he clears those who repent, but not those who do 
not repent. R. Judah (ben 'Tlai) taught : Death and 
the Day of Atonement atone, with repentance ; repent- 
ance atones with death, and the day of death is like 
repentance (another reading is, ‘ by means of repent- 
ance’). See also Voma 85^, and esp. 86a. In accord- 
ance with this doctrine the importance of repentance 
and its effects are much dwelt upon : see especially ]’omd 
86a b, a collection of eulogiums on repentance from the 
lips of various teachers. 

A fine saying may be quoted from Jcr. bfakkoth^S (also 
Pesiktdt Shubah, : Men asked philosophy (n,*2rn)» What is 
the consequence of sin? It answered: Evil pursueth sinners 
(Prov. 1821). They asked prophecy. It answered: The soul 
that sinneth it shall die (Ezek. IS 4). They asked the law. It 
answered : Let him bring a trespass offering and it shall be 
forgiven him (1*7 They asked Clod, and he answered : 

Let him repent shall be forgiven him. 

The nature of repentance is well defined. WTio is a 
truly repentant man ? it is asked. One, the reply is, 
who, having sinned and repented, does not yield to the 
same temptation again ( Yoma 86b). Genuine repent- 
ance is a resolute turning from sin ; a man who 
commits a sin, and confesses it, but does not turn from 
it, is like a man who holds some crawling vermin (jn^^ 
in his hand ; though he were to bathe in all the waters 
in the world it would avail him nothing ; but if he 
throw it away, a bath of forty seahs suffices to make 
him clean, for it is said, He who confesses and for- 
sakes his transgressions shall obtain mercy (Prov. 2813, 
Ta'dnlth 16a \ cp Philo, De rict. § 11, 2247 Mangey). 
The ethical distinction is clearly made between the 
repentance that springs from love to God and the 
counterfeit of it which is only the expression of fear 
inspired by chastisement ( Yonid 86a b). 

For a wrong done to a fellow -man, we have seen 
that neither repentance nor the great expiation of the Day 
of Atonement avail to obtain of God remission, until 
the offender has propitiated the injured party {M. Yomd 
89, above). This propitiation includes the reparation of 
the material injury, the confession of wrongdoing and 
sorrow, and the obtaining of forgiveness (cp Mt. 623/). 
If forgiveness be not granted at the first seeking, the 
penitent must return with other members of the com- 
munity, and in their presence confess his fault and 
beseech pardon {Jer. Ydmd8^).‘^ 

An expiatory character is attributed to suffering, 
regarded as the chastisement of God ; whence R. 'Akiba 
taught that a man should praise God not merely in 
chastisement but for it, since through it his sins are 
atoned for (cp i Cor. 11 32) ; and R. Eleazar ben Jacob 
quoted : ‘ Whom the Lord loveih he correcteth, even 
as a father the son in whom he delightelh ’ (Prov. 812, 
cp Heb. 126). Death in a state of penitence also 
expiates sin {AI. Yd}nd8^)] or, in the more detailed 
exposition of R. Ishmael, death finally wipes out (pn^) 
the remainder of guilt which, in certain great sins, 
neither repentance nor the piacula of the Day of Atone- 
ment nor the chastisements of this life .suffice wholly to 
atone for. Hence, for example, a criminal sentenced to 

! An attempt to harmonise the opinion of Rabbi with the 
Mishna is made in Yomd 85b. 

2 Cp a corresponding procedure, Mt. 18 15^ 
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death was exhorted to make a penitent’s confession ; only 
then will his death be an expiation for all his crimes. 

The sufferings, and especially the death, of righteous 
men atone for the sins of others. Is. 53 12 is interpreted 
of Moses, who ‘ poured out his soul unto death (Ex. 
3232) and was numbered with the transgressors (the 
generation that died in the wilderness) and bare the sin 
of many ' that he might atone for the sin of the golden 
calf [Sotdh 14a). Ezekiel suffered ‘ that he might 
wipe out the transgressions of Israel ’ [Sanhedrin 39^7). 
The general formulation of the doctrine is, ‘ the death 
of the righteous makes atonement’ [Aided kdtdn 28a, 
etc.) ; cp 4 Macc. 627-29 17 22. 

[e) The only explicit answer to the question how 
sacrifice expiates in the Jewish authorities of our period 
is that of Lev. 17 n (see above, § 46) ; what atones in 
sacrifice is the blood [Siphrd on Lev. 
I.C., cp Yomd 5<2, /Jbdhim 6 a). The 
expiate? question. How has the blood this 

^ efficacy ? is not raised ; and the specu- 

lations to which Lev. 17 II seems to invite by its 
association of the blood with the life, and in which 
Christian theology has been prolific, appear not to 
have been started.^ The theory that the victim’s 
life is put in place of the owner’s is nowhere hinted 
at, perhaps because the Jewish doctors understood 
better than our theologians what sin offerings and 
trespass offerings were, and what they were for. Nor 
is there any discussion of the mode in wliieh the blood 
of sacrifice operates expiation. The verb kipper and its 
derivatives are used, precisely as in the OT, in the 
sense, ‘ make propitiation, expiation, procure remission,’ 
without recourse to etymology and imagined ‘ primary 
meanings. ’ Hence we hear nothing about the ‘ cover- 
ing’ of the sin or the sinner, or the ‘wiping off’ — or 
‘out’ — of guilt. 'The ancient etymological niidrash 
attaches itself not to the verb kipper but to the noun 
‘lamb.’ The daily morning and evening holocaust 
was a lamb [kibes) ; the school of Shammai said ; It 
‘ tramples down ’ (kdbas) the sins of Israel (cp Mic. 69) ; 
the school of Hillel replied : What is tramified do\sn 
comes up again ; sacrifice ‘washes’ (023, kibbes) Israel 
free from sin [Pesiktd, ed. Buber, 61/'). 

Outside the ritual sphere — in the ethical sphere of 
religion, that is — it is repentance that atones ; it is ihe 
condition of God's forgiveness ; and the ultimate ground 
of forgiveness is God’s love ; love covereth all trans- 
gressions (Prov. IO12), for God loves Israel ( U V/v- 
yikrd R. c. 7 begin. ). As a motive, the merits of the 
forefathers are often referred to. iSee also, on the 
nature of repentance and its relation to God’s forgive- 
ness, the fine passage in Philo, De exsecrationibus, ^8 f. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article 
to describe or discuss later theories of the nature and 
effect of sacrifice, such as the poena vicar ia, or the 
sacramental theory, further than to say, as the result of 
the whole preceding investigation, that they are not 
derived from the OT' but imported into it. 


64. Jewish 
sacrifices : 


IV. SACRIFICE IX NT 

It is assumed in the Gospels that Jesus throughout 
his life observed in the matter of sacrifice, as in other 
respects, the Jewish law as it was 
commonly practised in his time. Lk. 
,, p . relates that his mother offered in due 
e ospe s. sacrifice of purification after 

childbirth prescribed for the poor (Lk. 222_^, cp 39, 
Lev. 122468) ; at the age of twelve he first went \\ilh 
his parents to Jerusalem to the Passover (Lk. 241 ff.). 
He kept the Passover with his disciples the night before 

1 Philo, indeed, calls the blood a'Trot'fiij, but pursues the 

subject no farther. 

2 These senses — unknown to the ancient translators or inter= 
preters — were discovered in the Middle Ages. If either etymo- 
logy had suggested itself to the Jewish schokars in the Talmudic 
period it would doubtless have been the latter (‘ wiping off’). 
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his death {Mk. 14i2^ and s). The Fourth Gos|:)cl 
tells of several other visits to Jerusalem at the annual 
feasts (2 i 3_^ Jesus bids the leper whom 

he has healed offer the sacrifices appointed in the law 
for his purification (Mk. I44 and s, Lev. 14). The 
injunction to effect the reconciliation of an injured 
fellow- Israelite Ixifore offering sacrifice (Mt. [>23^] ),* 
supposes the continuance of sacrifice among those 
who should be his disciples; cp also 23 18 23. 

There is in the Gospels no such denunciation of 
the sacrificial worship of Jesus’ contemporaries as \Ne 
find in the prophets (see above, § 48) ; the forms 
of Pharisaic piety which Jesus assails are of a different 
kind — the ostentatious fasts, almsgiving, and prayers. 
He quotes Hos. 06, M desire mercy and not sacrifice’ 
(Mt. 9 i 3 127), as proof that goodness to our fellow- 
men is of much higher value in the sight of God 
than offerings to himself ; the scribe who recognises 
that love to God and man is worth more than all burnt 
offerings and sacrifices is not far from the kingdom of 
God (Mk. 1232-34). Such utterances are, however, not 1 
infrequent in the words of the scribes themselves. It 
cannot be said that the teaching of Jesus in this rcs{x,'ct 
differs from that of the Jewish masters of his time,^ 
though it may be inferred from his whole attitude that 
he set far less value on observances of any kind than 
they did. Mt., indeed, represents him as declaring 
emphatically that not the minutest particle of the law 
should cease to be observed ‘ till all things Ixi accom- 
plished ' — i.e., so long as the present order of things 
lasts (5 17) ; and as bidding his disciples do and observe 
all the things that the scribes and Piiarisces, as the 
custodians of the law and successors of the legislator, 
enjoined (23 1-3); but this is rather the evangeli.st's 
attitude than the master’s ; cp Mk. ( = Mt. lfn_^). 

In the accounts of the last supper Jesus calls the wine 
'my covenant blood’ (rd al/xd fiov rrjs diaOijKTjs),'^ in 
obvious allusion to tlic blood by which the covenant at j 
.Sinai was ratified ( h'x. 246-8). 'Fhe various additions, I 
‘ Nshich is poured out in behalf of many’ (Mk. ), ‘unto 
remission of sins' (Mt. ), bring out the accessory idea of 
atonement through his blood; cp Mk. IO45 Mt. 2O28 j 
(see below, § 60). Scholars have often found in the , 
‘ new covenant’ an implicit abrogation of the old, with ' 
all its institutions ; it is certain, however, that the early ; 
Christians in Palestine saw nothing of the kind in it ; 
they continued to worship in the temple like their 
fellow-countrymen. The inference is first explicitly 
drawn by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. 10). 

According to Acts Paul more than once plans a 
journey so as to bring him to Jerusalem in season for a 
65 Paul (IS 21 20 16 ; in the former passage the 

words are lacking in XAB, etc. ) ; he declares 
in his defence before Felix that he came thither to 
worship (24 11), to bring charitable gifts to his country- 
men and make offerings {Trpo(T(popds, 24 17), and was 
arrested in the temple in the midst of this pious occupa- 
tion {v. 18). To give the lie to reports that he per- I 
suaded Jews in the provinces to abandon the observance . 
of the law, he consented to assume the cost of sacrifices ' 
for the release of four Jewish Christians from the 
Xazirite's vow (Xu. 6i3_/^), and, after the usual purifi- 1 
cations, accompanied them into the temple (21 20-26), 
where offering was made for each of them, thus proving 
that he himself lived in observance of the law (z*. 24). 
That Paul really made a profession so contrary to his 
own precept and example it is difficult to believe (cp 
Gal. 2 II ff.\ also Acts, § 7). 

1 \Vithoui this the sacrifice would be of no avail, as the 
R.abhis lau;:hl. See above, § 52. 

2 See above, §§ 507;^, and Sukkdh 49 A To infer from Mk. 

1228-34 that Jesus himself probably offered no sacrifices is 
unwarranted. | 

2 Mk. 14 24 Mt.2fi28, cp Lk. 22 20 i Cor. 11 25, ‘the new ! 
covenant in my blood’ ; cp Jer. 3I31 Heb. 015^ etc. On the | 
original form of the .saying, see Eucharist, §§ i/T 
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\\’'e have already referred (above, § 42) to the 
important passage, i Cor. 10 18 in which Paul, in 
warning his readers against heathen sacrificial feasts, 
argues, as from something that would t)e understood 
and conceded by all, that, as among Jews (cp also 
Hcb. 13 10) so also among Gentiles, those who cat the 
flesh of the sacrifices, sharing it with the altar, become 
eommensals of the God whose altar it is — the sacrificial 
meal is a communion, just as the Christian eucharist is, 
in which men partake of the table of the Lord. 

Figures drawn from sacrifice — some of them more 
ingenious than natural — are not infrequent in the 
Pauline epistles. In Rom. 16 16 Paul describes himself 
as a priest (XetTou/oyos) of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles ; 
the ministry of the Gospel is a sacerdotal function 
{XipovpryovvTO. t6 evayy^Xiop tov deov), which he performs 
in order that the offering (jrpo<r0opd) of (consisting 
of) the Gentiles, may be made acceptable to God, being 
consecrated by the Holy Spirit. In anticipation of his 
approaching death he speaks of his blood as a libation 
poured out upon the sacrifice and priestly ministry of 
his converts (Phil. 217, cp 2 Tim. 46); Christians arc 
exhorted to furnish their bodies as a sacrifice, living, 
holy, well -pleasing to God, their rational worship 
(Rom. 12 1, cp I Pet. 25); the contributions of the 
Philippians to the apostle are ‘a gratifying odour,’ an 
acceptable s.acrifiee, well-pleasing to God (Phil. 4 18). 
The references to the death of Christ as a sacrifice will 
be discussed below (§ 57). It is to be noted here only 
that Paul does not, like the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, c.xplicitly declare that the sacrifices of the 
law came to an end with the death of Christ. To 
draw from his silence the inference that his Jewish- 
Christian opponents themselves no longer regarded 
sacrifice as binding is most unsafe. 

The argument of the I'pistle to the Hebrews is 
developed in a running comparison between the sacri- 


66. Hebrews. 


fices and priestly ministrations of the 


old covenant and the work of Christ, 
to which we shall return in a later paragraph (see § 58). 
Here we shall touch only upon the author’s view of the 
intent and effect of the sacrifices of the law. Sacrifices 
and offerings are made for sins (5i, cp S3 9 9). 


In ihe phrase ‘gifts and sacrifices ' (8u>pa re koli 0v<riai) the 
words, according to prevailing OT use, correspond to Heb. 
korhdn and ininhdh respectively, and, thus coupjed, the htapa 
are hy pre-eminence ‘sacrifices,’ the Ovcriai, ‘ohlalions,’ not 
Tvrsdy as XT commentators frequently take them (cp EV ‘gifts 
and sacrifices ’). 


They do not, however, really take away sin or purge 
the conscience of the sinner ; the blood of bulls and 
goats cannot possibly do that (IO411); they serve 
rather, in their stated recurrence — the author is thinking 
of the solemn piacula of the Day of Atonement — to 
bring to mind the sin which they cannot expiate (IO3). 
The system, indeed, contemplates only what we should 
call ceremonial faults. The sin offering of the Day of 
Atonement, whose blood is taken by the high priest 
into the adytum of the temple, is offered for the un- 
witting offences of the people (d7R0^;aaTa, 97 ; cp 
Ignorance). Sacrifices and offerings cannot restore 
the worshipper to his integrity in the forum of con- 
science ; they have to do only with such matters as 
foods and drinks and diverse ablutions^ — prescriptions 
of bodily purity imposed till the time comes for making 
things right (99/ ). The blood of goats and bulls, and 
the ashes of a heifer sprinkling those that have con- 
tracted defilement, make them (ceremonially) ‘holy,’ so 
that their body is clean ; in contrast to the purging of 
conscience (913). The application of blood is a rite of 
lustration or purification ; at the ratification of the 
covenant Moses sprinkled the law book and the pieople 
with the blood of young bulls and goats, ' with water 


1 That is, inadvertent transgression of the rules of cle.T.n and 
unclean. This is, at least, the more probable interpretation of 
the obscure connection. 
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and scarlet wool and hyssop* (919);^ in like manner he 
sprinked with blood the tent and all the utensils of 
worship (cp v. 23) ; according to the law nearly every- 
thing is purified with blood, and without outpouring of 
blood no remission (d^ecrts) is effected (92i y. 

The writer's conception of the expiatory rites of the 
law thus agrees entirely with the teaching of the Jewish 
authorities (see above, § 51). For him, however, the 
system was typical and prophetic of the one real and 
all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ. When this had been 
made there was no longer reason or room for the 
sacrifices of the law (10 18). Henceforth the only 
sacrifices are praise to God and goodness to men 
(13 15/, alluding to Ps. 10722 110 17 Hos. 142 etc. ).^ 

That ‘ Christ died for (I'Tr^p) our sins according to 
the scriptures ’ is an article of the common tradition of 

-Tk XU r the Christian faith which Paul delivered 

67. Death of , • , , , • t • 

/^u • X T* T to his converts as he had received it 

Christ: Pauline those who were before him 
epis es. (i Cor. 163). By his death men are 
redeemed, justified, forgiven, reconciled to God ; see 
Rom. 425 58/. 832 2 Cor. 5 15 Gal. 1 4 i Thess. 5 10 Col. 
I21 /. Eph. I7 Tit. 2 14 etc. The death of Christ, that 
is, was expiatory ; he suffered on the cross, not for his 
own sins but for those of others, and by the expiation 
which he thus made they were delivered from the conse- 
quences of their transgressions (see further, below, § 60). 
The idea of expiation is, however, as we have seen, 
closely associated with sacrifice ; one great class of 
sacrifices, among both Jews and Gentiles, was piacular 
in motive and intention ; and in a looser sense the whole 
sacrificial worship was often thought of as atoning (see 
above, § 45). It was natural, therefore, that the death 
of Christ should be conceived as a sacrifice, or spoken 
of in sacrificial figures. In Paul, however, this con- 
ception is not developed as it is in some of the other 
NT writings. 

In the much-vexed passage, Rom. 3 25, ‘whom God set forth as 
a JiilasteHon through faith in his blood ’ (ot' Trpoe^eTo 6 
iXao-Typioi' Sia Trio-rew? et/ Toi avroO a't/xaTi), the interpretation 
‘atoning sacrifice' (after the analogy of crojTrjpLOv, X'apicm?pioi', 
TfAeo-Tripioi', etc.) is not entirely cortain, though highly prob- 
able ; the more general ‘ means of expiation’ satisfies the con- 
text, and the addition of the words ‘in his blood' does not 
necessarily imply that this means is thought of as sacrificial. 
Cp Mercy Seat, § 8. 


Even if we translate Rom. 825 outright ‘ an expiatory 
sacrifice ’ the expression would still be only a passing 
metaphor in a context of a different tenor — Christ's 
death the demonstration of the righteousness of God. 
Christian theologians, indeed, have been so long 
accustomed to regard the OT sacrifices from the jural 
and governmental point of view — that is, in the light of 
their construction of the atoning work of Christ — that 
they hardly feel the reference to an expiatory sacrifice 
here as even a change of figure ; but Paul was not a 
modern theologian. 

No greater emphasis is laid on the idea of sacrifice in 
I Cor. 67/., where, in an exhortation to put away evil, 
its leaven-like working suggests the scrupulous care with 
which a Jewish house was purged of leaven on the eve 
of the Passover, and that, again, leads to the thought 
' for indeed our Passover is sacrificed, Christ ; so let us 
keep the feast not with the old leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ 

Evidence of a more pervasive association of Christ’s 


1 The heightening of the rite described in Ex. 248 by traits 
borrowed from Lev. 14 (the leper) shows that the author 
conceives it as a lustration. 

2 Cp the use of the verb in the dsdm laws (see Lev. 5 10 16 18, 
also 4 2631 34 etc.) : /cal e^iAdaerac. rrcpl avTOV 6 iepeus . . . /cal 
d</>e07jo-eTac auTcC (i^ n'^Dl't)- The remission is the consequence 
of the propitiation made hy the priest with the sacrifice. 

3 The Rabbis also taught that the ‘praise offering’ {idddli) 
was the only sacrifice that would remain in the ‘ world to come ' 
(cp above, col. 4223 n. 2). 

The assertion sometimes made that the Jewish conception 
of sacrifice was similarly influenced by the idea of divine justice 
is unsupported. 


death with sacrifice has been sought in the references to 
his blood as the ground of the benefits conferred by his 
death (Rom. 825 5g) ; the thought of sacrifice is so 
constantly associated with his death, it is said, that the 
one word suffices to suggest it. But in view of the 
infrequency, to say the least, of sacrificial metaphors in 
the greater epistles, it is doubtful whether af/ua is not 
used merely in allusion to Jesus’ violent death. Nor 
is the case clearer in Col. 1 20 Eph. 1 7 213 ; the really 
noteworthy thing is that the context contains no sug- 
gestion of sacrifice either in thought or phrase. The 
words ‘for sin’ {Trepi apaprias) in Rom. 8 3, are often 
mechanically translated ‘sin offering,’ because in 
Leviticus this phrase is the common rendering of 
hattdth ; even apapriav, 2 Cor. 621, has been understood 
in the same way — the death of Christ specifically a sin 
offering. The misconception of the nature of the sin 
offering which underlies this strained interpretation has 
been commented on above (§ 28 a).'^ 

In conclusion, it may be noted as an indication that 
the idea of expiatory sacrifice was not prominent in 
Paul’s thought of Christ’s death, that he nowhere u.ses 
the characteristic terms inseparably associated in the 
OT with these sacrifices, IXdcrKopai, e^iXdaKopai, and 
their derivatives; VKacT-qpLov, Rom. 825, is the only 
word of the family in all the Pauline literature, d'his 
group of words is, however, rare in all the NT ; even 
in Hebrews IkdcrKecrdaL occurs but once ; IXaapos but 
tw’ice in the NT (i Jn. 22 4 10). 

For the author of Hebrews the priesthood and 
sacrificial institutions of the old dispensation are but 

T TT -L. types and shadows of the heavenly 

68. In Hebrews. 

99). The main thesis of the book is that the Son, the 
mediator of the new and better covenant (86-13 9 15 
etc. ), is the true high priest. Now every high priest 
must have something to offer ; this is his constitutive 
function (83) ; Christ, therefore, brings his sacrifice. 
The nature and effect of this sacrifice is developed in 
chaps. 8-IO18, in contrast to the sacrifices of the law, ^ 
particularly to the sacrifice (Ex. 24 4-8) by which the old 
covenant w'as ratified (9 15^ 10 29, cp 12 24 1820),^ and 
to the specific piacula of the Day of Atonement, in 
which the Jewish system culminated. 

The Jewish high priest, having human weaknesses 
(728), had first of all to offer a sacrifice for his own sins 
(727 97); Christ, the perfect priest, had no such need 
(72628). In the Mosaic sacrifices w'as offered the blood 
of bulls and goats, which could not possibly take away 
sin (10 4 11), but effected only a purification of the 
body (99 / 12/ ) ; Christ entered the holy place of the 
greater and more perfect sanctuary, that is, hea\ en itself 
(924), through his own blood, having found an eternal 
redemption (7 27 9 12 15 10 10). Sacrifices could not relieve 
men’s conscience, but served rather to call sin to mind 
(99 10 1-3); the blood of Christ purges the conscience 
ffom dead works to serve the living God (9 14, cp IO22). 
They had, therefore, to be perpetually repeated, just 
because they had no real efficacy either objective or sub- 
jective (96 IO3/. ) ; his sacrifice is made once for all, for- 
ever perfecting them that are sanctified (727 91225/ 28 
10 12 14). The sacrifices of the law, finally, did not open 
to men a way of access to the holy presence of God 
(98) ; by the blood of Jesus a new way is made by 
which they may confidently apj)roach him (10 ig/.). 

The sacrifice of Christ thus not only expiates the sins 
of the people {IXdaKeadai, 217), but also establishes the 
new covenant foretold by Jeremiah (81 31/! ), under hich 
God lays his laws upon men’s hearts and inscribes them 


1 There are less excusable errors in the books. In Randay- 
He.adlam, Rorians, 193, we are told that ‘the ritual of the 
sin-offering is fully set forth in I.ev. iv. The most characteristic 
feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of the horns of the altar 
of incense.’ 

2 On the author’s view of the hitter, see abo<^, § 56. 

2 This parallel is suggested in the Gospel accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
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on their minds, and no longer remembers their sins and 
iniciuities (10i6 ep 88 real remission whieh 

makes all other sacrifice useless. Two things are 
especially noteworthy in the autlior’s treatment of the 
subject ; first, the importance attached to the subjective 
effect of Christ's blood in juirging the conscience of man ; 
and, second, the ultimate end, the creation of a new 
way of access to God by which men may confidently 
draw near to him. In these conceptions we sec a 
positive ethical and religious interpretation and valuation 
of the death of Christ going far beyond the mere sacri- 
ficial e.xpiation of sins or forensic justification of the 
sinner. How the blood of Christ has these effects the 
writer does not reflect, any more than he or his con- 
temi)oraries reflected on the mode of operation of the 
blood of the O T sacrifices. 

By the side of sacrificial ideas and terms, such as pavri^eiv 
9 13 IQ 21 10 22, KaOapi^eLy 1 3 9 14 22, ayid^etl' 10 lo 14 29, words 
of different association sometimes occur: Aurpiocri? 9 12, aTroAu- 
Tpwtrt? *9 IS, dirttAAdcrcreti' -15; hut the characteristic Pauline 
‘justify’ (SiKaiovi') and cognate words and phrases are absent. 

The references to the death of Christ in i Pci. are 
in the nature of allusions rather than of doctrinal state- 
ment or argument ; their phraseology 
often suggests reminiscences of earlier 
NT writings. Christ died once for sins, a righteous 
man for unrighteous men, that he might bring us to 
God ( 3 18); he suftered for his followers, leaving them 
an examjile {*^21, cj:) 4 i); persecuted Christians are 
partakers of (’hrist's sufferings (4 13, cp 4 i, etc.); he 
carried their sins in his body on to the cross ('224;— the 
whole passage, vv. 21-25, is an application of Is. 53 to 
Christ ; they are redeemed (6\rrpu»t^r;re) from thefoidish 
way of life they learned from tlieir fathers by costly 
blood as of an unblemished unspotted lamb, Christ 
(lt8/); one of the ends of Christians’ election is 
sprinkling with the blood of Christ (I2). The latter 
phrase suggests a passage in Heb. (I224, cp IO22 
9131921), in which epistle alone the e.xpression occurs. 
Ini 18/. it is not improbable that the blameless lamb 
of Is. 537 (cp g) is in the mind of the writer, who 
makes such large use of that chaiiter in Jf. ; for 
the rest cp h'ph. I7 (‘redemption ' dTroXcrpwiris through 
his blood, the remission of our trespas.ses ’ ) Rom. 824/! 
Ileb. 9 i2. a direct allusion to the paschal lamb (E.x. 
125) would probably have been more distinct. 

'Pile references to the sacrificial aspect of the death of 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel are few and of the slightest 


59. 1 Pet. 


60. Johannine 
writings. 


kind. The baptist hails Jesus as the 
Lamb of God which takes away the 
sin of the world (I29), with evident 
allusion to Is. 537, cp 4/ ii ; in 17 19 ‘in their behalf 
1 hallow myself,’ ayLCi^ca is a word of sacrificial associa- 
tions, whether we refer it to the consecration of the 
victim or (with greater probability) t(3 the preparation 
of the priest for his functions. In i Jn. the allusions 
are more frequent ; we read not only that Christ 
laid down his life for us — -wherefore we ought to lay 
down our life for the brethren (3 16) — and that our sins 
are remitted for his name’s sake (2x2), but also that he 
was manifested that he might tak<‘ away sin (85), that 
he is a propitiation (IXacr/xosl for our sins and for those 
of the whole world (22 1 10). and that the blood of Jesus 
cleanses us from every sin (1 79)' But everywhere such 
expressions appear as familiar Christian phrases, rather 
than as part of the distinctive Johannine conception of 
the salvation in Christ. 

The lamb in the .Xpocalypse is probably, as in Jn. 
1 29, derived from Is. 53 : as in i Pet., the idea of purchase 
{iyopd^€iv, I Cor. (120 723) by the blood of Christ has 
been combined with the older conception of the expiatory 
suffering of the Servant of X^ahwe ; see 56 ^ 138 I43/. 
The other representation of purification by his blood 
appears in 7 14 ; cp 22x4, and note the variant in 1 5 : 
Xetrai'Ti . . . €k, XcvffaPTi . . . dir 6 {tcov dixapriwv). 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article 
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to discuss the various theories which theologians have 
roTiocia concerning the 

of idea ^ sacrificial death of Christ, nor even the 
constructions of biblical theology. Many 
of these, even among the most recent, rest upon pro- 
found misunderstandings of the nature of the OT sacri- 
fices, and entirely ignore Jewish conceptions of the effect 
and operation of sacrifice. The task which remains to 
us is only to explain brietiy the facts that have been set 
in array in the foregoing paragraphs. 

To tegin with, it is necessary to say that in describing 
the death of Christ as a sacrifice the NT writers are 
using figurative language. Some modern theologians, 
indeed, still affirm that ' the apostles held it to be a 
sacrifice in the most literal sense of the word ' (Paterson, 
in Hastings, Z>/i 4343 /. ); but such writers do not 
expect us to take their ' literal ' literally, d'he author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, for e.xample, regarded 
the death of Christ as the true sacrifice, because by it 
was really effected what the OT sacrifices only pre- 
figured ; but he was too good an Alexandrian to identify 
' true ’ with ‘ literal.’ 

In the second place, it is essential to note what the 
problem was which confronted these early Christian 
thinkers, in the effort to solve which they eame to con- 
ceive of the death of Christ as a sacrifice. They did 
not set out, as has frequently been supposed, to answer 
the question how God without detriment to his justice 
or to his moral government, could remit sin, and find 
the solution in the sin offerings of the law, by whose 
blood the sinner was ‘ covered’ (so the common etymo- 
logical metaphor) and protected from the righteous 
wrath of God ; they had a far more urgent task, namely, 
lo account for the death of Jesus. 

The death of Jesus was a severe shock to the faith of 
his disciples ; and though the resurrection sjx^dily re- 
establi.shcd this faith, they had need both for its con- 
firmation and for its defence before their unbelieving 
countrymen, to whom a crucified Messiah was an in- 
superable stumbling block, of proof from the scriptures 
that his sufferings were the fulfilment of prophecy. 
That there were predictions they could not doubt ; and 
as now with a new insight they searched the scriptures, 
it was as if the Master himself opened their mind to 
understand them (Lk. 2445 ^), and interpreted to them 
the profihecies concerning himself (t'x'. 25-27).^ 

Thus the cross, instead of being the refutation of his 
claims, became their most conclusive demonstration. 
Among the scriptures which they thus for the first time 
understood, Is. 53 was, with good reason, the most 
important. Not only did the picture of the suffering 
Servant of Yah we seem to foreshadow even in minute 
details the experience of Jesus, but in fact the author of 
the chapter had undertaken to solve the same problem, 
viz., \\’hy did the Servant (Israel), for no fault of his 
own, suffer what seemed the e.xtremities of God’s dis- 
pleasure ? His answer was, The sufferings of the Servant 
of Yahwe arc an expiation for others’ sins, ' the Lord 
laid on him the iniquity of us all and by his stripes we 
are healed. ' ^ 

The idea that sins could thus be expiated by the 
suffering of one who had not deserved it was not re- 
pugnant to ancient minds, in which the sense of social 
solidarity was stronger than that of individual rights ; 
it seemed, in fact, most natural. The sufferings of the 
righteous were frequenth’ represented as an atonement 
for their people. Thus, of the Maccabnean martyrs it 
is said : ‘ Having become as it were a vicarious ex- 
piation {dvTLxl/vxov) for the sins of the nation, and 
through the blood of those godly men and their atoning 
death {VKaarr^plov OavdTov), divine providence saved 
Israel which had before been evil entreated ’ (4 Macc. 
1722, cp 627-29) ; cp also Rom. 67 Col. 124.^ 

1 See Holtzmann, NT Tkcol. 1 367 ff. 

2 Lipsiusin Schenkel,/?Z.2493; Holtzmann, 

3 See above, § 52, end. 
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The great influence of Is. .03 upon the early conception of the 
death of Christ is manifest not only in Acts 8 32-35 (Philip and 
the Ethiopian eunuch ; cp also 3 13 26 4 27 yC 30-;^ai?, ‘servant,’ 
Is. 5213, a standing title of Jesus), and the epistles (Heb. 9 28 
1 Pet. 221*25 ijn.3s, etc.), but also in the fact that it has 
worked back into the gospel tradition (Lk. 22 37 Jn. 1 29 36). 

The first point established was, therefore, that the 
death of Christ was not for his own sins, it was not a 
triumph of the wicked over the good, an inexplicable 
tragedy ; it was an expiation for the sins of others. 
This is the tradition which Paul had received (above, 

§ 57). This expiation was originally thought of in 
relation to the punishment of sin ; by virtue of it the 
sins whose penalty would otherwise have been visited 
upon the offender are remitted and he is cleared. From 
this side Paul works out his theory of atonement. I he 
association of expiation with sacrifice in the law and in 
the common ideas of the time leads to the employment 
of sacrificial figures and terms in speaking of the work 
of Christ ; ' but even in Hebrews, where the idea of the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice is most elaborately de- 
veloped, it is plain that the premise of the whole is that 
Christ by his death made a real expiation for the sins 
of men, by which they are redeemed. It was not, there- 
fore, the conception of the death of Christ as a sacrifice 
which brought in the idea of expiation and propitiation, 
but the opposite. Hence the freedom and variety in 
comparing his death to the different species of OT 
sacrifices, as they suggest different aspects of his work — 
the covenant sacrifice, the Passover, the expiations of the 
Day of Atonement. Hence also the fact that there is no 
doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ in the NT as there may 
be said to be doctrines of redemption or of justification. 

On ihe OT sacrifices see ihe commentaries on the Pentateuch 
(see Exodus, § 7, Leviticus, § 33, Numbers, § 23, Deutero- 
nomy, § 33), among which those of 
62. Bibliography.^ Knobel-Dillmann maybe specially men- 
tioned; also, for their Jewish learning, 
Kalisch on Exodus and Leviticus. Spencer, De legibus 
fitualibus, 1675 (bk. 3); J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht^^) 
1775; Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Recht, 1846, Arch. d. Ileb., 1855 ; 
Waehner, Ant. Ebrecortuny etc., 1743; Ew. Alt. /jr.,(3' 1866, 
ET1876; Nowack, HA, 1894; Benz. HA, 1894. On sacrifices 
in particular: Ouiram, De sacri^ciis, 1677; K.uxtz, Der A Ittcs- 
tamentliche Opferkultus, 1862, ET 1865 ; Biihr, Sytnbolik des 
mosaischen Ciiltus, 1837; also articles ‘ Opfer,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ 
etc., in the Bible dictionaries of Schenkel, Riehm, Smith, 
Hastings, and in PRE. On particular species of sacrifice : Thal- 
hofer, nnblutigen Opfer des mosaischen Knltus, 1S48; 

Riehm, ‘ Uber das Schuldopfer,’ Studicn und Kritiken, 1854, 
p. 93 ; Rinck, ‘ Das Schuldopfer,’ ib. 1855, P* 399 ff: i 

Schmoiler, ‘ Wesen der Siihne in der a. -test. Opferthora,’ St. Kr. 
1891, 205^; Vatke, Religion des Alien 'J'estafnents, 1835; 
Wellhausen, Prolog. (1878), (3) 1899, I^T 1885 ; H. Schultz, 
Alttestamentliche Theologie,^) 1896; Smend,.!//. Rel.-gesch.f^) 
1899; Dillmann, Theol. 1895; Marti, Gesch. der Israelit- 
ischen Religion,^) 1897. Signification of sacrifice : Riehm, 
Be^rij^ der Siine im Alien Testament, 1877 ; H. Schultz, 
‘Significance of Sacrifice in the Ol',’ Amer. Jonrti. of Theol. 
4257^ (iQOo). Systematic works: Ritschl, Recht/ertigung 
und Versonnung,^) 1889 ; Cave, Scriptural Doctrine of Sacri- 
fee,^) See also Hubert and Mauss, ‘Nature et fonction 

du sacrifice,’ Vannee Sociologique, 1897-1898, 29-13S (based 
on comparative study of Jewish and Hindu sacrifice). 

On the Jewish sacrificial system : Maimonides, Vad hdzakdh, 
in which the material from the INlishna and similar sources is 
collected and methodically arranged, is indispensable, not only 
as an exposition of the system hut also as a key to the scattered 
sources. Modern works are: Duschak, Gesch. u. Darstcllung 
desjiidischen Cultus; Edersheim, The Temple and its Ministry, 
1874. For Jewish ideas concerning sacrifice Christian scholars 
generally turn to Weher’s Lehren des Talnmds, a work not only 
uncritical but dominated by a false theory ; Bacher, Die Agada 
der Tannaiten, 3 vols. (critical sifting of the material) ; see also 
Kohler, ‘ Atonement,’ Jewish Encyclopedia, 2 275^ 

Sacrifice in the NT : in addition to the commentaries on the 
NT and the comprehensive works named above ; Pfleiderer, 
Urchristenthum, 1887, (2) 1902; Der Patilinismus,^) 1890; 
Weizsacker, Dees apostolische Zeitalter,^’^) 1892 ; H. Hollzmann, 
NT Theol. 1897; Sanday, Priesthood and Sacrifice, 1900; 
W. H. Ward, ‘ The NT doctrine of the relation of Christ’s 
death to the (DT sacrificial system,’ Bibl. Sac. 61 246 ff. (1894). 

G. F. M. 

1 In Is. 53 10 (rtirtw) the connection seems to be preformed; 
but © translates otherwise. 

2 Of the immense literature on the various aspects of the 
subject only a selection can be given here. The list is intended 
to include works which either are of value to the modern student 
or hold an important place in the history of discussion. 
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SACRILEGE. In Rom. 222 the question ; ‘ 'I hou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob temples’ ( AV ‘commit 
sacrilege’ ; 6 jS 5 eXu(r(r 6 /xevos rd eldcoXa iepotruXets) is to 
be interpreted in the light of Dt. 7 25 where not only is 
it commanded to burn the graven images of the gods of 
the nations with fire, but it is also forbidden to covet 
the silver or gold that is on them or to ‘ take it unto 
thee ; for it is an abomination (n3^;in) to Yah we thy God, 
and thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy house 
so as to become an anathema like it ; thou shalt utterly 
detest and abominate it, for it is anathema ’ (see Abomi- 
nation, 4 ; Idol, § 2d). In Jos. Anl. iv. 810, § 207, 
this law is rendered ‘ Let no one blaspheme those gods 
which other cities esteem such ; nor may any one steal 
the sacred things of strange temples (injde (rvXdie Upd 
^et'ixd) nor take any treasure that may be dedicated to 
any god.’ In accordance with this, in Acts 19 37 we find 
the town clerk of Ephesus urging in the case of Paul 
and his Jewish companions that their offence has at 
least not been of the most aggravated kind, they being 
‘ neither robbers of temples {UpoavXovs) nor blasphemers 
of our goddess.’ 

As regards sacrilege against the temple in Jerusalem, 2 Macc. 
4 39-42 records the sacrileges (tepoauArj/xara) committed in the 
city by Lysimachus with the consent of Menelaus, the riot it led 
to, and the death of the sacrilegious person (lepoo-vAy?) beside 
the sanctuary. The alleged attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
rob a temple (tepoervAcHr) in Persepolis is alluded to in 2 Xlacc. 
9 2, and in 2 IMacc. 13 3-8 the death of Xlenelaus by precipitation 
from the tower for the punishment of ‘him that is guilty of 
.sacrilege (lepotrvAta) or has attained any pre-eminence in any 
other evil deeds’ is related. In Ant. xvi. (>2 Josephus records a 
decree of Augustus in the cour.se of which it is enacted that the 
sacred things [of the Jews] are not to be touched (rd re Upa eii'at 
€1/ dcrvAia), and that ‘ if any one he caught stealing their holy 
books or their sacred money, whether from the synagogue (<7a^- 
/Sareiov) or from the public school (di'Spwro?). he shall be deemed 
a .sacrilegious person (tep6(ryAo»'), and his goods shall be brought 
into the public treasury of the Romans.’ In xviii. 3 sf. the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Rome in 'Viberius’s lime is said to have 
been due to the wickedness of four Jews who embezzled Fulvia’s 
gift of purple and gold for the temple at Jerusalem. 

SADAMIAS (sA/.AAfp), 4 Esd. 1 1 AV = Siiallum, 6. 

SADAS [sCTSS [A]), I Esd. 5 13 AV, RV A.stad ; 
see Azg.\d. The AV is derived from the Geneva 
version. 


SADDEUS, RV Loddeus {KssXsioc [Bl), i Esd. 
845. See IDDO (i. ). 

SADDLE. The word nsnp, merkdb, is in Lev. 109 
rendered ‘ saddle ’ in EV, but AV'^'^'- has ‘ carriage ’ (cp 
iK.426 [ 56 ]). The word literally means ‘ ])lace of 
riding’ — /.<?., riding seat (cp Giiakiot, ^ i. begin.), 
and iti Cant. 3 10 it clearly means the seat of .Solomon’s 
palanquin (see RV and Litter). Not less evidently 
this sense will not suit in Lev. f.c.). A suggested 
emendation is ‘ I'tig ’ (see 'rAFES'i KV). 

It is to be remarked that though riding wa.s the most common 
mode of travelling in Bilde day.s, saddles in the modern seii.se of 
the word were not used but only ‘ horse-cloths,’ or, failing that, 
a garment (Mt. 2I7). Furrer (/>’/. 5 igi) compares Ezek. 27 20 
as showing that costly horse-cloths were^ brought to market at 
Tyre by the Dedanites. But the text is corrupt (cp AV and 
RV). For the most probable reading .see Ci.oi H, n. i ; young 
steeds, not cloths, are referred to. On the camels’ ‘furniture/ 
see C.\MEL, § 2, end. The word for ‘to saddle’ (u'^n, habas), 
Nu. 22 21 etc., literally means ‘to bind.’ 


SADDUC, RV Sadduk (caAAoykoy [A]. c<\AAoy" 
Aoykoy [B], ceAAOYK [L]), i Esd. 82. bee Zaj:)OK. 


SADDUCEES. The origin of the name Saddukim 
(D'*p-')‘nY, so probably, rather than □'pIlY) has been 


explained in two ways : 

I. As if from saddik (p’'nx)i the specially righteous — 
a most unsatisfactory derivation, although favoured by 
^ ^ Jerome and other of the Fathers, d'he 

ame . change from saddik (p'~x) to sadduk 

current (nn::) is warranted bv no analogy, nor 
explanations. name as explained at all appro- 


priate. There is no evidence that the Sadducees ever 
made any special claim to ‘righteousness,’ as under- 
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stood by the Jews, and certainly they were not credited 
with it by their opponents. Such a claim was far more 
likely to be made by the Pharisees. 

2. From the personal name Zadok (pns). This is 
not much more satisfactory than the other, for it does 
not account for the well-attested double d in saddukim 
(o'pTis), and besides there is no direct proof of a con- 
nection with Zadok. Three persons of that name have 
been suggested : («) a certain Zadok, otherwise un- 
known, who is said to have been with a certain 
Hoethos, a disciple of Antigonus of Socho ; (k) an 
unknown founder of the aristocratic party ; (r) Zadok 
the priest in the time of David and Solomon. 

( 7 . For the first (disciple of Antigonus) we have only 
the authority of the Aboth di R. .Vathan, a late com- 
pilation, probably of the ninth century, which carries 
no weight with regard to historical events earlier by looo 
years. It is likely that this represents a Talmudic 
tradition, since the Boethusians are sometimes confused 
with, and (even in the Tosefta) put for the Sadducees. 
The story is, in the common Rabbinic manner, due 
solely to a desire to account for the supposed origin of 
Sadduceism from the well-known dictum of Antigonus 
[Pitke Aboth, 1 3) that we should serve God without 
expectation of reward, which is then said to have been 
perverted by his disciples to mean that there will be no 
retribution after death. Apart from the unhistorical 
nature of the story, however, the saying refers quite as 
much to rewards in this life as to the future, and, in 
any case, accounts only for one side of Sadduceism. 

b. The second Zadok (a person assumed to account 
for the name), although supported by Kuenen, may be 
dismissed as purely hypothetical. 

(f. The least unlikely is the third (Zadok the priest, 
temp. David and Solomon). Ezekiel certainly insists 
strongly on the ‘sons of Zadok’ (phs ':2) as the only 
legitimate holders of the priestly office ; but his pro- 
phecies were uttered in circumstances wholly different 
from those in which the Sadducean and Pharisaic 
parties became distinguished. In h^zekiel’s time Israel 
appears to have been sunk in idolatry, and he depicts 
an ideal state of things which for the most part was 
never realised. A great gulf is fixed between his 
time and that of Ezra. Modern Judaism, a system 
quite distinct from anything pre- exilic, may be said 
to have begun with Ezra, and the people never again 
fell into idolatry. The breach of continuity is so 
definite that what might be true or desirable in the sixth 
century b.c. forms no argument for what was the fact 
in the third century. It must be remembered too that 
Ezekiel was himself a priest. A much stronger argu- 
ment might be derived from the Hebrew text of Ecelus. 
o1i2[q] (ed. Schechter), ‘Give thanks to him who 
chose the sons of Zadok for priest,' if the passage is 
genuine, as it probably is. However, there is evidence 
that this view did not j^revail exclusively, for in i Ch. 24 
the sons of Ithamar share in the priesthood, and in 
later times the priests are designated by the wider term, 
‘sons of .A.aron.’ The form of the name is not the 
only difficulty ; it does not appear that the Sadducees 
ever claimed to be, or were regarded as, sons of Zadok. 
Whilst they chiefly belonged to the priestly or aristocratic 
caste, that party was in its essence political, and the 
name, which denotes a certain set of doctrines, or rather 
the negation of them, seems to have been applied to them 
as a term of reproach by their opponents. That is to 
say, it was used as a theological, not a political term, 
referring not to the origin of a particular family, party, 
or caste, but to the special form of supposed heterodoxy 
which happened to be characteristic of that party, so 
that a man might have been described as a Sadducee 
on account of his views, although not necessarily being 
a member of the party — a case which, however, was 
unlikely to occur. 

3. A third explanation of the name may perhaps be 
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hazarded, though with great diffidence. In modern 

2 Another f^^^sian the word zitidik is used in the 

explanation. or, in a general 

^ sense, for inhdel, one who does not 

believe in the resurrection or in the omnipotence of God. 
It has been adopted in Arabic {zindik'*^, plur. zanddiP* 
and zanddika^“**) with the meaning of infidel, and also 
in Armenian (cp Eznik [5th cent.] against heresies, 
chap. 2 on the errors of Zoroastrianism). Masudi ( loth 
cent. ) sap that the name arose in the time of Manes to 
denote his teaching, and explains that it is derived from 
the Zend, or explanation, of the Avesta. The original 
Avesta was the truly sacred book, and a person who 
followed only the commentary was called a Zindik, as 
one who rejected the word of God to follow worldly 
tradition, irreligious. But the term cannot have 
originated in the time of Manes (3rd cent. A.D.), for 
the Zend ‘commentary,’ whatever view be taken of its 
date, was by then already becoming unintelligible. It 
must be much earlier and have acquired the general 
sense of infidel very soon. Masudi, indeed, himself 


implies that j was used long before in this sense, 

and makes Zoroaster the author not only of the Avesta, 
but of the Zend and Pazend (super-commentary), parts 
of which he says were destroyed by Alexander the 
Great. ^ Makrizi (15th cent. ), who borrows largely from 
Ma.s'adl, confuses the Zanadikah with the Samaritans 
and Sadducees, and says that they deny the existence 
of angels, the resurrection, and the prophets after 
Moses, whence it has been suggested that ZanMikah 
is a corruption of Zaddukim. The reverse may, how- 
ever, be the case. It is quite possible that the Persian 
w ord was used about 200 B. c. in the sense of ‘ Zoroas- 
trian,’ - and if so, it might w'ell be applied by opponents 
to a party in Judaea who syjupathised with foreign 
ideas, and rejected beliefs which were beginning to be 
regarded as distinctively Jewish. It would thus have 
been used at first in a contemptuous sense, and later, 
when the original meaning was forgotten, was, in the 
well-known Jewish manner, transformed in such a way 
as to bear the interpretation of ‘ sons of Zadok ’ (pns ':;) 
with a suggestion of ‘righteous’ (c'p'^ii)- This would 
exjViain the daghesh (for suppressed :) with pathah, and 
the 1 for '. It may be mentioned, though perhaps as a 
mere coincidence, that zanddika is used for JSadducees 
in Arabic translations of the XT. That they did not 
hold Zoroastrian view’s is no objection to this explana- 
tion. In later Jewish literature Epikurus (onip'Ex) is 
used for a freethinker, without any idea of his holding 
the views of Epicurus (see Epicure.\.\s), and is con- 
nected, by a popular etymology, with the root ipsj. In 
fact, after the real meaning of the name has been for- 
gotten, Epikurus becomes in the Talmud doctrinally 
almost the exact representative of the earlier term 
Sadducee, the errors chiefly condemned in the ‘sect’ 
being their denial of the resurrection and the rejection 
of the oral law. It is very probable that Sadducee 
never had any more definite sense than this. 

The beginning of the party naturally can not be 
traced. In its political aspect it must have existed 
3 History of potentially ever since there 

^ Jewish state, if the view taken 
below is correct. Doctrinally too, if 
it is in essence the opposite of the Pharisaic develop- 
ment, its origin goes back to the first beginnings of a 
law' which had to be interpreted. The uncertainty of 
the evidence and its paucity prevent our assigning any 
definite date for the first (Pharisaic) amplification of the 
Torah. We may, however, feel sure that the Law-book 
of Ezra enlarged the existing documents sufficiently to 
meet all the requirements of the time. It must have 

t The quesiion of ihe origin of the Zoroasirian writings is 
extremely difficult, and very little is certain except that the 
Giithas are the earliest stratum. See Zoroastrianism. 

2 The meaning of ‘ infidel ' would then be due to the later 
influence of Christianity and Islam. 
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been later that the progressive school began to develop 
tradition. In the Mishna tractate Aboth, after the 
canonical authorities, the first link in the chain of 
tradition (n^apn is the ‘Great Synagogue, and 

the first personal name is that of Simon the Just (prob- 
ably early in the 3rd cent. B.c. ). No doubt the first 
steps had been taken before his time ; but it seems that 
historical record did not go farther back. We shall 
perhaps not be far wrong in placing the actual be- 
ginnings of the new teaching about 300 b.c., and this 
agrees very well with the conclusion which has been 
drawn from other evidence, that after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great Judaism became powerfully affected by 
that Persian influence to which may be traced the 
increasing popularity of the doctrine of a future life with 
rewards and punishments. The rise of the liberal 
party, or school of theological development, implies the 
formation of a conservative opposition. It is not to be 
supposed that the two parties were from the first sharply 
divided, still less that they acquired distinctive names. 
It is historically more probable that the divergence 
increased gradually, and was intensified, and at last 
definitely realised in the religious revival of Maccabean 
times. As to the first use of the name to indicate 
differences consciously felt, it does not occur in the OT 
or in Ecclus. , and, in fact, the earliest documents which 
mention Sadducees are the Gospels (but not Jn. ). There 
is, however, no reason to reject the testimony of 
Josephus that the name was used in the Maccabaian 
period, and if it was then well-established, we may 
assume that it was used, if not generally, at least 
sporadically, at an earlier time to denote opposition to 
doctrines which are afterwards known as Pharisaic. In 
Josephus they always appear as a definite political party, 
an inexact, though convenient, view which is due to the 
colouring of the historian. Under the earlier Macca- 
breans, as would be expected, they are not much in 
evidence ; but with the Hasmonaeans they again come 
into prominence. John Hyreanus definitely allied him- 
self with them. Alexander Jannaeus, as being himself 
high priest, was supported by them (cp Sukkah, 48/^), 
and his war may be regarded as a contest between the 
Pharisaic and the Sadducean parties. In their political 
relations they show a sympath}’- with foreign influences 
which was strongly reprobated by the nationalistic 
Pharisees. Thus we find them accused, perhaps justly, 
of tolerating Greek religious practices, and even of 
adopting them. This is the less surprising if it be con- 
sidered that the Judaism which they professed can have 
had (to use a modern phrase) no religious hold on them. 
It was rather the machinery by which a certain political 
system was worked, and when circumstances changed, 
it could be adapted to the new conditions. In the 
Roman period their influence diminished again. The 
party, alwiiys in a minority, was not likely to be largely 
recruited. They apparently had no existence outside 
Jerusalem with the temple and its ritual, the centre of 
religious and political life. With the fall of Jerusalem 
they disappear from history, and a century later the 
Mishna know's of them only by tradition, (bee, further, 
Pharisees, §§ 17-20). 

It w'ould seem that Sadduceeism is to be rightly 
regarded as negative. Wherever reference is made to 
. j. . . , it, the suggestion is that certain views are 

oc rme . j.gjg(.ted. This naturally follows from 
° ' what has been said above. Phariseeism 

represents the tendency which ultimatel)’^ resulted in 
modern Judaism. It w^as at once exclusive in that it 
strenuously opposed all dealings with the foreigner, and 
popular in that it provided for the spiritual needs of the 
people. The doctrines which we find the Sadducees 
rejecting are precisely those w^hich had been deduced 

^ The rabbinical accounts of the great synagogue are irrecon- 
cilable with the received chronology. If Ezra’s date could be 
put a century later, as has been suggested, many difficulties 
would be removed. 


j from the law’ and the prophets to suit the requirements 
j of the time. If Judaism was to continue as a living 
system, it became necessary to adapt it to altered con- 
ditions not contemplated by the law of Moses, and 
hence arose the whole body of oral tradition (Syzr min 
,n2). At a time, too, when theological speculation was 
: widely cultivated, it w’as equally natural that Judaism 
' should be affected by the striving after those spiritual 
hopes which at all times have been, rightly or wrongly, 
the most cherished source of comfort in human suffer- 
ing. Hence arose the doctrines of a future life with 
rewards and punishments compensating for the apparent 
incompatibility between virtue and happiness in this 
life. How keenly this problem appealed to the Jewish 
mind is evident from the Psalms (t'.^. , Ps. 73 ). Per- 
haps to no people has it appealed, for various reasons, 
more poignantly. Naturally, however, it was to the 
poor, the weak, and their sympathisers, that the need 
for a future rectification in the cause of justice was most 
apparent. It is, therefore, only what would be expected 
when we find that those who reject such comfortable 
words are a relatively small party of the well-to-do {rods 
evirSpovs fxbvov ^x6»/rw*/). M’hilst, however, it appears 
to have been generally the case that Sadducean views 
j were held by the aristocratic {i.e., primarily, the priestly) 

I party, we must beware, as suggested above, of regarding 
j aristocrat, priest, and Sadducee as convertible terms. 

! Many of the priests were Pharisees, as we see, e.g . , from 
! the names of doctors quoted in the Mishna with the 
1 title ‘ priest’ (j,n2)r etc., and, moreover, the separation 
' between the higher and the lower classes of priests was 
I as great as between the aristocratic party and the common 
' people. Nor again was the difference between Pharisees 
and Sadducees politically insuperable. They could sit 
together on the Saiihediin (Acts 236 ), and priests and 
Pharisees could combine in a common cause (Jn. 732 
I 45). That the Sadducees were, however, in an oligar- 
chical minority is evident from the fact that they seem 
to have found it advisable to conform at times to the 
more popular Pharisaic practice — c.g., yd 77 id 
‘ although we are Sadducees w e are afraid of the 
^ Pharisees’ (c'cman p pNi'nD ijn ppnir t y k), where 
the whole passage shows a strong anti-Sadducean feel- 
ing.^ Cp also Jos. A 77 b. xviii. I4. 

Taking then the view that Sadducean opinions were 
held mainly by members of the dominant aristocratic 
^ , class, w e have now to consider those opinions 
^ in detail. The data furnished by the NT, 

' though clear, are meagre. The account in Josephus is 
j fuller (see especially xviii. 1 2-4, ^/ii. 814). His 

statements are, however, coloured partly V)y his own 
I strong Pharisaic prejudice, and still more by a desire to 
j express himself in terms of Greek philosophy. It must 
! be remembered that philosophical notions which appealed 
I to the Greek mind were entirely foreign to the methods 
of thought underlying Sadducean belief or disbelief. 
In this respect Jew and Greek start from different 
premises, representing a racial distinction. Roughly 
speaking, the one founds his faith on the will of God 
and the revelation bound up w’ith it, the other deduces 
his scheme of the universe from a metaphysical con- 
ception of the necessary conditions of being. 

The distinctive Sadducean views may be classed (as 
by Schiirer) under three heads : ( i ) they denied the 
resurrection, personal immortality, and retribution in a 
future life ; (2) they denied angels, spirits, and demons ; 
(3) they denied fate {elfxapfxivr}), and postulated freedom 
of action for every man to choose good or evil, and 
work out his own happiness or the reverse. 

I. With regard to the first point, Sadduceeism im- 
doubtedl}’ represents the old Jewish standpoint. M’hat- 
ever doctrines may be inferred from the I'orah, it is 

1 This seems possibly true to the circumstances, though 
Talmudic references are not lo^ be implicitly accepted. The 
Gemara is not to be trusted for distant historical but may 
represent a true traditional attitude. 
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evident 
6. Resurrection. 


that the theory of a future life and future 
retribution is not inculcated in it. 
'I'he object of, at any rate, the earlier 
parts of the Torah was not spiritual teaching, apart 
from the edification to be derived from the historical 
narrative, but to set forth the practical details of the 
ritual of Yahweism. Such words as ' holiness ' and 
* purity ’ had a technical religious meaning quite distinct 
from the moral content which has Ijeen put into them 
by later theology. From a law-ljook the poetical, the 
spiritual, the emotional were fittingly excluded. Into 
the causes of the development which we find in the 
other canonical books, in Phariseeism, and in later Jewish 
thought, we need not enter here (see Pii.\kiskes). 
That development was necessary. Sadduceeism only 
emphasised the earlier point of view by rejecting the 
new doctrines with unvarying conservatism. When we 
consider that the Sadducees had a certain sympathy with 
Greek and foreign influences generally, this attitude 
may be thought remarkable. It is not so if we rightly 
understand the nature of the original Torah and the 
.Semitic mind which is deeply interested in the problems 
of the present, but shows only a slight capacity or 
inclination for dealing with the questions of modern 
theology. The Jewish mind can indeed insist on the 
oneness of God ; but how misplaced in a Midrash, nay, 
how impossible, would be for instance a discussion of 
the doctrine of homoousia, even if it could arise. .Such 
questions have, or had, an attraction for the western 
mind. They have none for the Jew. Moreover, we 
may well suppose that in the aristoeratic party a certain 
materialistic tendency would show itself, that practical 
politics would absorb attention to the exclusion of more 
contemplative pursuits. Whilst thus holding to primi- 
tive, formal Judaism, the .Sadducees would, so far as 
they were disposed to be controversial, look with sus- 
picion on Pharisaic developments, as tending, by a sort 
of self-contradiction, to vitiate the observance of the 
Law. The Pharisee was, indeed, exact in paying tithes 
of the mint and the cummin ; but a later teacher could 
say, ' Whoever gives a poor man a coin attains six 
blessings ; but he who addresses to him soothing words 
attains eleven blessings' ( .-tc’C'n ■iinn:3 'jy'? rtti'i'M: jnijn Sd 
N* n T-H’D enmn Besides the danger 

of such teaching in undermining the foundations on 
which the Sadducean position rested, there may also 
have Ijeen a conscientious desire to arrest the breaking 
up of that system by which alone the nation could 
rightly serve God. 'hhey accordingly rejected entirely 
the oral tradition (ns nmn) by which the Pharisees 
supplemented the written Law. According to Phari- 
saic doctrine this was of equal authority with the 
written Law’, and in a sense even more binding, since 
it provided for what was not to be found in the Law. 
Later teachers claimed that the whole of tradition was 
revealed to Moses, who transmitted it orally to Joshua 
and the seventy elders. The difficulty of preserving it 
intact through so many centuries was evaded by the 
theory of a sort of apostolic succession (n^npn a 

series of authoritative teachers. 'The whole of this 
superstructure, and therewith the doctrines deduced by 
it, chief among which was that of the future life, were 
ignored by the Sadducees. 

2. With regard to the second specific point — the dis- 
belief in angels, spirits, and demons — the Sadducean 
. . position was probably in advance of the 

' Torah, where we still find traces of the belief, 
common to all primitive peoples, in the existence and 
power of demons. How they could abandon this, still 
more how tney could explain it (f’.,;n , the rite connected 
with .\zazel; we do not know. It is, however, a natural 
consequence of the materialistic tendency and of the 
attitude descrilx^d above. No doubt it was also 
emphasised by opposition to the Pharisaic development 
of angelology and demonology. Already in the Book 
of Daniel angels have names ; in the Midrashim and 


the Talmud the system is further extended, and later, in 
the ‘ practical Kabbalah,' it passes all bounds. 

3. For the third point — the freedom of will and the 
denial of fate — we have only the authority of Josephus. 

_ ... Schurer points out that this w’ay of stating 

. ree-wi . entirely un-Jewish, although 

the question of God's providence was undoubtedly dis- 
cussed. In spite of its not being confirmed by other 
evidence, it is very probable that Josephus' account is 
substantially correct. The doctrine is in agreement 
with the w'orldly, materialistic character of Sadduceeism, 
noted above, and with their tendency to keep to the 
simplest elements of faith, rejecting all admixture of the 
supernatural. It also probably represents the point of 
view of the Pentateuch (^.^. , Dt. 4 and 6). The Sad- 
ducees w’ould not have denied that good and bad actions 
brought their respective consequences in this world, for 
a moral sanction is necessary ; but they would reject 
any theory of predestination as well as that of future 
retribution. Possibly Persian influence may be traceable 
here. 

T here remains yet a fourth point to be considered. 
According to the church fathers (Origen, Jerome) the 

9 Torah accepted only the Torah, reject- 

ing all the other canonical books. This 
seems to be a misconception based on Mt. 2231 f, 
\\'hy should Jesus have chosen an argument from the 
Pentateuch, when others more obvious were to be found 
in the other books, unless the Sadducees acknowledged 
only the authority of the Pentateuch in such matters ? 
W'^e have, however, no evidence for such a view, which 
could hardly fail to be laid to their charge if there were 
the least ground for it. The argument from silence is 
not conclusive ; but it is very strong here, for nothing 
could have been better calculated to damage an opponent 
than to show that he rejected any of the canonical 
books. The truth is, however, that the Jews have 
always regarded the Torah as on a wholly different 
level of holiness and authority from the other books. 
In the time of Ezra, which may be regarded as the 
starting-point of Judaism, as we understand it, the 
Torah must have been the only sacred writing. Other 
documents won their way only gradually to a canonical 
position. The conservative Sadducees would, no doubt, 
hold more rigidly than others to the supreme position of 
the Torah, and would view with a certain suspicion any 
enlargement of the canon as showing a Pharisaic 
tendency. (Cp the attitude of the lYotestant churches 
tow’ards the Apocrypha.) It must be admitted too that 
the prophets and hagiographa generally lend more 
countenance to Pharisaic view's than the Torah, and 
were, in fact, a result of the same development. Though 
we need not suppose, therefore, that they rejected them, 
the .Sadducees may well have used them only ‘ for 
example of life and instruction of manners'; and the 
argument in Mt. 2232 is probably chosen from the Torah 
in order to be above criticism. The statement of the 
fathers is no doubt partly due to a very common con- 
fusion with the Samaritans [q.v.), who did accept only 
the I’orah (for the same reasons which caused the 
Sadducees to regard it with special veneration), and, 
curiously enough, use the very passage quoted in Mt. 
as an argument for the future life. A. E. c. 

P'or the liieralure see Scribes and Pharisee.s, § 21. 

SADOC. I. { sadoch ) 4 Esd. 1 1. See Z.vdok. 

2. ((ra6t0K [Ti. WH]), Mt. 1 14. See Genealogies ii. 

SAFFRON (03^3, karkom ; KpOKOC, Cant. 4i4t)* 
The Hebrewwvord is probably identical with Syr. kurkifnid^ 
Ar. kurkiinty both of which denote the crocus or saffron. 
The same word is found in Persian and Armenian (in 
the latter probably borrowed from Heb. ; Lag. GA 58, 
Arm. St. 161), and the common origin seems to he 
Sans, kunkuma. The source of saffron is Crocus sativ us ^ 
L. , a plant of doubtful origin,^ which, though found in 

1 See the discussion in Fliick. and Hanb.l^j 664 
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Palestine {FFP 422), is not apparently indigenous there. 
D. H. ^liiller, on the other hand, separating karkorn 
from the other words mentioned above, connects it with 
Ar. kamkdm (Sab. C3 Dd) and Gk. KdyKapLov,^ and so 
takes it to be the resin of the dinv or mastic tree — i.e., 
sdri, ns' {Sab, Denkm, 82). But Muller’s identification 
of KayKafJLov with the resin of the mastic tree is a 
mistake : KdyKafiov is, according to Fraas (Syn. PI. FI. 
class. 87), derived from Awyris \^~Balsamodendron'\ 
Katafp' and is in all probability therefore the fragrant 
gum much esteemed in the east as ‘ Bissa bol ’ — in fact, 
an inferior kind of myrrh. Mordtnmnn does not 
believe in the connection of C3“i3 with kamkdm and 


KdyKafjLou : and it seems best to follow ancient tradition 
in identifying the Heb. word with saffron. 

N. M. — w. T. T. -D. 

SAIL. I. enSO, miphras; cTpojMNH, Ezek. 277 , 

* Thy sail to serve as ensign ’ (DJ ; 5 d^a). 

2. DJ, nH; <Tr}fjL€Lov or rd to-ria (?), Is. 33 23, ‘The many- 
coloured sails served in ancient times as distinguishing marks.' 
See Ship. 

SAINT. 'We have to deal, in this article, not with 
the subject of Christian, or rather biblical, ‘perfection,’ 

1 Use of ‘saint’ and ‘holy’ in 

*. the EV. The former word, as a rendering, 

either of kddoS or of kdsFd, has had the 
unfortunate effect of obscuring characteristic biblical 
ideas. Readers of the EV must therefore supply for 
themselves the necessary mental correction or interpre- 
tation. AV applies the term in OT : 

1. To the angels [ki^dosFm, C'uhp), JobSi 15 15 Ps. 
895 7 [6 8 ] Zeeh. 145. RV, however, calls the angels 
‘holy ones.’ Whether even this phrase conveys the 
right idea to a modern reader may be doubted (see 
c), and we may well be grateful to Budde (note on Job 
5i) for his suggestion ‘ heavenly ones.’ 

2. To persons who are ‘holy’ — F.e., consecrated 
{kdddi, L'hijD, kaddFs, — e.^., Ps. 106 16 (Aaron), 349 
[.o] Dan. 7 18 21 f 25 27 (faithful worshippers of Yahwe). 
So, too, RV. 

3. To Israelites who fulfil the duties of piety {kdsFd, 
n'DH ; ^cTios, sanefi/s, see Lovingkinuness), l S. 29 ((5 
dUaLos or om. ) Ps. 16 10 304[5] fiOs 529 [”] 792 Prov. 
28 ( 0 , evXa^ov/jdpcov), etc. ; so RV, except in i S. 29, 
where it gives (not happily) ‘holy ones,' and in mg. 

* godly ones. ’ ‘ Loyal ones ’ would give one side of 

the meaning (cp Ps. 50 $?). In NT (see above) the KV 
uses ‘saints’ often of Christians. It may be a con- 
venient term ; but if ideas are to be translated, * God’s 
people’ would perhaps be a better rendering, with a 
marg. ‘holy ones — l.e., consecrated ones.’ 

Two passages in Rev. deserve attention. In 163, AV’s ‘thou 
king of saints ’(6 / 3 ao-tAeu? tmu dyiuiv, TR, Ti.WHnig. o r. 
iOvojv) has become in RV ‘ thou king of the ages ’ (6 /Sa<r. twv 
aiu>v<op, RV, WH); and in IS 20 AV’s ‘ye holy apostles and 
prophets ’ has become ‘ ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye 
prophets.' Textual criticism certainly has had its rights; but 
the rendering ‘ saints ’ seems an unnecessary concession to a 
usage more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
‘Ye holy ones’ would surely have been adequate. 

There are also great difficulties connected with EV’s 
use of the rendering ‘holy,’ especially when it is used 

2 Meaninc for (on which ep Dr. ft. 443/ ; 

Kirkpatrick, ft.fer, 544/ ; BDB, r...). 

' I. Ps. 862, ‘Preserve thou my soul, 

for I am holy’ (kasFd) ; so AV, ep Vg. and Jer. ; but 
RV ‘godly.’ AV is here even more misleading than in 
50 s (‘gather my saints \hdsFday^^ together unto me’). 

' Who can be the speaker of these words but the Sinless 
One ? ' asks Augustine. This of course is theology, not 
exegesis (cp OPs, 260), and even if we take Ps. 86 to be 
a psalm of the pious community (Smend, Ba. , etc. ), yet, 
like Job, the community, while maintaining its conscious- 
ness of righteousness, would abstain from calling itself 

^ On this see Diosc. I23. Plin. //A’’ 12 44. 

ret Herb.l ijd) calls this Avtyris Kapdl, 
which is possibly the same thing. 


subjectively ‘ holy ' or ‘ sinless. ’ ‘ It is not to the state of 

holiness that the Psalmist lays claim, but to the over- 
mastering affection of moral love, the same in kind as 
that of which he is conscious towards his brother Israel- 
ites, and in some degree towards his brother men. d o 
a good Israelite there is no boastfulness implied in such 
a claim as the Psalmist’s. Whom should he love but 
Yahwe, who has granted Israel a “covenant ordered 
in all things and sure,” a covenant based on the pre- 
supposition that those who desire its benefits are hound 
by practical love to each other, and, both as individuals 
and as a community, by worshipping and obedient love 
to Jehovah ’ (Aids, 345 /. ) ? Kirkpatrick (op. cit. ), how- 
ever, following Hupfeld, thinks the passive sense, ‘ be- 
loved ' — i.e . , the object of thy lovingkindness, ‘ far more 
suitable.’ See LoviXGKiNDNESS. 

2. Ps. 16 10, 'Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One’ 
(kdsFd), etc. RV removes the capital letters ; RV"’>^ 

' Or godly ; or beloved. ’ Any rendering would be better 
than ‘ holy one ' or ‘ Holy One. ’ Perhaps ‘ thy loyal 
one’ gives the most important part of the sense best. 
The phrase implies an argument ; ‘ thou wilt preserve 
me because of the covenant-bond of lovingkindness.' 

In Ps. 25 16, too, the same idea underlie.s the text, if Gr5l7 i.s 
right in emending the very doubtful ydhld O'n') into hdsld 
("I'3n), ‘have mercy upon me, for I am loyal (to the covenant).' 
In all such passages pious Israel is the speaker, not an individual 
(though a Christian application can be reasonably defended). 
In Ps. 16 the reading of the text (Kt.) is ‘ thy holy ones.’ PA", 
however, in following the Hebrew margin (Kr.) has the authority 
of the versions, and the best MSS and editions. The case with 
Ps. 89 19 [20I is somewhat similar. 

3. Ps. 89 19 [20], 0 luors, AV ‘Thou spakest in vision 
to thy Holy One’ (hdsFd) ; RV ‘ to thy saints,’ becanse 
‘ Holy One’ (kddds) precedes in v. 18, and because the 
text (Kt. ) and the versions have the ])lural, though 
the singular is supported by the Heb. marg. (Kr. ) and 
by some MSS and early editions. Certainly the * vision ’ 
of 2 S. 7 was to an individual (Nathan); though ulti- 
mately it belonged to all the hdsFdFm. ‘ Godly ones (or 
one),’ as Driver, or ‘to thy loyal ones (one),' would be 
an improvement on AV’s rendering. 

4. I S. 29, ‘ He will keep the feet of his holy ones,’ 
Rymg. « of his godly ones ’ (kdsFddw, Kt. ; but kdsFdo, 
Kr. ). EV is unfortunate. 

5. and 6. i Tim. 28 , EV ‘ holy hands’ ; Tit. 1 8, ‘just, 

holy, temperate. ’ 6Vios is never = dyios ; it conies nearer 
to and denotes the righteousness of him who 

regards not chiefly the law, but the lawgiver ; in short, 
piety. So Philo, daioTrjs irpbs Oedp, diKaioaijp’)] 8 k 
Trpbs dpdpibTTovs OeiopeiTai (Op. Mangey, 230). 

But there are difficulties of another order — difficulties 
inherent in the prevalent system of translation. Are 
. , . onl}' words to be translated, or ideas 

’. also? Must not, in certain ca.ses, a 

tion of God. . , , • , 1 

concession be made to a wider theory 

of translation than that which is possible in a mere re- 
vision of an old version? The names of God, at any 
rate, it would seem, need to be retranslated, at least in 
the margin. ‘The Holy One of Israel’ is a phrase 
which, taken simply as it stands, scarcely conveys any 
idea. KMosim and ElohFm being so nearly synonymous 
terras, we might give as an alternative rendering ’ the 
Majestic One whom Israel worships.’ ‘The Devoted 
One of Israel’ — i.e., ‘He who is devoted to Israel’ 
(Duff, OT Theology, 1 190) — can scarcely be the meaning ; 

implies one who dwells in unapproachable light, 
and has no contact, save by acts of judgment or by 
covenant favour, with earthly things ; Ezekiel once has 
the phrase ‘the Holy One in Israel’ (Kzek. 397; see 
Davidson, ad loc.). Israel is ‘holy (i.e., devoted, dedi- 
cated) to Yahwe,’ no doubt ; but this phrase implies a 
secondary sense of the word ‘holy.’ I'he rendering 
‘Majestic One’ (majesty and dazzling purity are con- 
nected ideas) will suit also in Hos. 11 9 (of which Duff 
also gives an unusual exposition, OT Theology, 1 108), 
which contains the words, ‘ 1 am God, and not man. 
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the Majestic One in the midst of thee. ' Hosea announces 
the destruction of Kphraim or Israel (see Nowack), 
because God is not, like an impressionable human 
being, to be cajoled into forgiveness ; he is in the midst 
of Israel in all his awful majesty, and must sweep out 
of e.xisteneo those who persistently reject his gracious 
condescension. ' Holiness,’ as early as the age of Hosea, 
tends to Ixjcome ethical. On the holiness of Israel and 
of Israelites, cp Weber, JUd. Theol. 52 ff.\ Lazarus, 
Die Ethik des Judenthufus, 311^ {1898). T. K. C. 

SALA (caAa [Ti. WH]), Lk.335; and SALAH 
Gen. 10 24) ; RV Siiel-\h, 

SALAMIEL (caAamihA [BA]), Judith 81 RV. See 
Shelumiel, 

SALAMIS (caAaamc. Acts ISs). Salamis (repre- 
sented by the modern town of Famagusta) was situated 
on the eastern side of Cyprus, near the river Pedimus 
which traverses the fertile plain which runs inland to 
Nicosia, the present capital of the island. It had the 
advantage of a good harbour, which in history is famous 
for the double victory of the Athenians over the 
Phoenicians in 449 b. c. , and the great sea-fight in 
which Demetrius Poliorcetes defeated Ptolemy I. in 
306 B.c. From prehistoric times Cyprus was famous 
for its copper mines (copper in fact deriving its name 
from that of the island ; see Cyprus), and its valuable 
timber supplies. From the ninth century b.c. iron also 
was worked (cp Plin. HN 34 2). The forests, though 
much reduced by the continual e.xport of timber, had 
not wholly disappeared even in imperial times (Strabo, 
684). Corn, wine, and oil were also exported, and 
salt was prepared at Salamis and at Kition (Plin. 
/AV3I84). In all these natural advantages Salamis 
largely shared, and in fact became by far the 
largest and most prosperous town in the island, to a 
great extent owing to its favourable situation with 
respect to the Syrian coast and also to that of Cilicia. 
Even distant Lebanon is visible from the mountain 
Stavrovuni (2260 ft. high) above (anc. Kilion) 

on the SE. coast (cp Is. 23 i, ‘ from the land of Chittim 
it is revealed to them' — i.e. , the smoke of burning Tyre).^ 
Much more readily then is the opposite coast in the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia and Antioch visible from 
Salamis. 

The natural result was that Cyprus displayed a long- 
continued struggle between Phoenician and Hellenic 
civilisations. Greek tradition, however, consistently 
claims Salamis as a very early Hellenic colony, along 
with Curium ; and we now know that both were 
centres of the civilisation called ‘Mycenaean,’ which is 
certainly not Semitic. Nevertheless, in Salamis as else- 
where, Phoenicians and Greeks were settled side by side, 
and although Hellenic influences had a firm hold upon 
the town, this affected little the general condition of the 
island, where upon the whole the original basic popula- 
tion was in affinity with the Phoenician element. After 
the withdrawal of the Greeks from interference in 
Cyprus upon the conclusion of the Peace of Cimon, 
there took place a reaction against Hellenism, until j 
about 410 B. c. , when Evagoras won back his ancestral 
throne of Salamis. Salamis was thus once more open 
to ficllenic influences and was connected by close bonds 
with Athens (Isocr. Evag. 47 f., CIA 2397). Subse- ^ 
Cjuently it was to Egypt that Cyprus succumbed ; for in 
295 B.c. Ptolemy reconquered the island, and under the 
Ptolemaic regime large numbers of Jews settled in it 
(cp I Macc. 1023). Their numbers would be increased 
under the early Empire owing to the fact that Herod 

^ [One form of the ordinary view is ihus expressed by Delitzsch 
Dsatah, ET, 1 405), ‘ Cyprus, the principal Phoenician emporium, 
is the last place of call. As soon as they put in here, what they 
had heard as a rumour on the high sea is disclosed to these 
crews (.1733) — i.c., it becomes clear, undoubted certainly.’ But i 
this does not exhaust the possibilities of meaning. See, further, 
Crit. Bib.\ i 


SALEM, THE VALLEY OF 

the Great farmed the Cyprian copper mines (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 45). Hence we find apparently more than one 
synagogue at Salamis, whither of course the majority of 
the Jews would congregate (Acts 135). 

Various reasons account for the fact that Salamis was 
the starting-point of the missionary work of Paul and 
Barnabas. Not only was Barnabas himself a Cypriote 
(Acts 4 36, Kf'Trpios r<p yevei), possibly, for aught we know 
to the contrary, a native of Salamis ; but many natives 
of the island were Christians and had set the e.xample 
of missionar}’^ enterprise (Acts 11 19/!) ; and lastly, the 
number of the Jews established there and in other parts 
of the island was a guarantee of the existence of a pro- 
portionate number of proselytes. If Cyprus was to l)e 
visited at all, entry would be most naturally made from 
Syria at Salamis, which besides was connected with 
Paphos by two good roads — one by way of Soli, the 
other along the S. coast by way of Curium and Citium 
(vid. Tab. Pent. ). 

As reg.'irds the later history of Salamis, mention should be 
made of the great insurrection of the Jews in the time of 
Trajan (117 A.n.), in which a large part of the city was de- 
stroyed. Hadrian in consequence expelled all Jews from the 
island and closed it to them under penally of dealh (Milman, 
Hist. 0/ the Je^vs, 3 myi). In Constantine’s lime, having been 
ruined by earthqu.akes, Salamis was rebuilt, and renamed Con- 
stantia (cp Jer. Phiietn.). In the fourth century A.D., conse- 
quent upon the discovery of the relics of Barnabas, with a copy 
of the First Gospel, at .Salamis, Cyprus was made autonomous 
and the patriarch has ever since enjoyed the right of signing his 
name in red ink. w, J. W. 

SALASADAI (caAacaAai [A]), Judith 81 . See 

ZURISHADDAI. 

SALATHIEL iCh.Si;; cAA&einA 

[Ti.\VH], Lk. 327), RV Shealtiel. 

SALCAH, RV Salecah ; [c]eAxA [BAFL]),i 

an ancient city on the E. border of Bashan (Josh. 13 11, 
AX<N [B]). possibly also the name of a district (cp 125, 
C€KX(M [B], dKCe\\d.[^]), which belonged to the b'ne 
' Manasseh (Dt. 3 io, AV Salchah) and later to Gad 
I (i Ch. 5 ii). Salcah, the mod. Salhat or Sarhad, is 
! situated four or five hours E. of Bosra, on an eminence 
(probably once a crater) in a very strong position on the 
S. extremity of the Jebel Hauran. It seems to have 
been hotly contended for by the Aramaeans and the 
Israelites respectively, and may have played a prominent 
l^art in the legends, legendary genealogies, and history 
of the Israelites, though Cheyne thinks a geographical 
confusion may well be suspected, see Gileau, Ramoth- 
GiEE.VD, cp also Zelophehad. It was well known to 
early Arabian geographers. The Nabatreans called it 
and an inscription found there (of 66 A.D.) refers 
to the fact that the goddess al-Lat (hVb) was especially 
honoured by its inhabitants (^V^ 2182). For descrip- 
tions of the modern place see Burckhardt, Reisen, 180 ; 
de Vogii^, Syr. Centr. 107-9 > Buhl, Pat. 252. 

SALEM, or rather SHALEM Gen. 14 18 

[ADL] ; caAhm. Ps. 762[3], eN eipHNH [BXRT]). 
See Jerusalem, Shiloh, Melchizedek, Sodom, 

SALEM, THE VALLEY OF (ton caAhm 

[BXA], Syr.D^'yi Xl’l^'lX), one of the localities where 
the Jewish inhabitants took defensive measures against 
Holofernes (Judith 4 4), Some well-known place must 
be meant — not, therefore, the Salumias of 6).S’149i8, 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis (Reland), or the Salim near 
Nablus (Wolff). Probably the whole verse should run 
thus, *. . . Samaria, and Cyamon and Ible.\M 

(see Belmen), and Jericho, and the circle of Jordan 
(Syr.; see Chob.\), and to Esdraelon.’ The words sal 
aicriopa /cat top avXcova o’aXrjfi seem to be made up of 
three fragments of €<T 5 p 7 ]\u)p ecrdprjXiofi. (Cp ai/Xco//oy 
for in Dt. 11 30, oi Xonrol in He.x. ) t. k. C. 

1 Owing to the fact that in nearly every case the Gk. name 
follows €0)?, the initial of the name has been often dropped, 
and it appears under the form eAxa. 
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SALBMAS 

SALEMAS { salame ), 4 Esd. 1 1 RV. See Shal- 

LUM, 6. 

SALIM (caAgim [Ti.WH], v:L caAAgim [A], 
CaAhm [V, Eus. Cyr. Theophylact)], a place, on the 
\V. of the Jordan, near which was /Enon, where John 
baptized, Jn. 323t. The reason given for the choice 
of Ainon (=a place of fountains) is, 'because there 
were many springs (i/Sara) there,' so that a multitude 
could spread themselves out, and John could pass 
from one spring to another baptizing them. Eus. 
and Jer. (OS 2^091 13425) place ^Enon 8 R. m. 
S. of Scythopolis, ‘juxta Salim et Jordanem,' and it 
is true that about seven miles from Beisan there is 
a large Christian ruin called Umm el-'Amdan, near 
which are several springs. But no name like Salem 
or iEnon has been found there. Conder himself, 
who points this out, identifies /Enon with the springs 
between the well-known Salim (near N«ablus) and 
a place called 'Ainun, in the Wady Faria. The 
place is accessible from all quarters, especially from 
Jerusalem and Galilee (see the attractive description in 
Tent 257/.). But the distance of the springs 

from Salim (about seven miles) is rather against this 
identification. It should be noticed, too (i) that Jesus, 
as we are told, was at this time baptizing in the 
countr}^ districts of Judoea (v. 22), and was apparently 
not very far from John, and (2) that ‘near Salem’ is 
really mentioned to explain the ready access of the 
Jews to John { 6 ti vdara ttoWo. iKeX has the appear- 
ance of being a gloss). Considering the frequent 
errors of the text connected with ‘Salem,’ it is very 
plausible to correct roO aaXrjjUL (see above) into upov- 
in which case it becomes natural to identify 
Aiinon with 'Ain Karim, which boasts of its beautiful 
St. Mary’s Well, and to the W. of which is the 'Ain 
el-Habs (the Hermit’s Fountain), connected by a very 
late Christian tradition with John the Baptist. The 
legendary connection should not prejudice us against 
the view here proposed, which rests solely on exegetical 
and geographical considerations. Cp Betii-haccerem, 
and, for an analogous emendation, Naen. 

On the tradition connecting 'Ain Kiirim with John the 
Baptist, see Schick, ZDPV 22 [’99] 81 t. K. C. 

SALIMOTH (cAAeiMcoe [B]), i Esd. 836 RV = 
Ezra 810, SHELOMiTii, 4. 

SALLAI ('^D), I. Keh. 1220; in 12 ? Sallu {^.v. 

11 ). 

2. See Gabbai Sallai. 

SALLAMUS {cd.KKoyMOC [B*A]), i Esd. 925=Ezra 

IO24, SHAI.LCM, II. 

SALLU {nba [Xeh.], [Ch.]), a Judoean 

Benjamite (Benjamin, §9, iii. ), temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 
11 7; ChAco [Bi> 5 *.A], chAoom CAAAAA [L] ; 

I Ch. 97 ; caAcom [BL], caAco [A]). Cp Salu. 

SALLU (-I^D), a priest enumerated in one of the 
post-exilic lists (Xeh. I27 caAoyai [^sc.a mg. sup.]^ 
CAAoyia [L], om. HN*A). In Neh. 12 20 the name is 
Sallai (''t?: aaXXai [^c.a mg. (raXovai [L], om. 
BR*A) ; and the head of .Sallai ’s ‘ father’s house’ in the 
time of Joiakim, Joshua’s successor, is said to have 
been Kallai (''rp). 

SALMA (J<p^lJ*), the name of the clan which was 
reckoned as the ‘father’ of Bethlehem, iCh.25154, 
and introduced into the genealogy of Jesse, v.u. Ac- 
cording to Wellhausen (C// 358, ep De gent, 29), 

‘ Salma is the father of Bethlehem after the exile. ’ But 
to the present writer there is good reason to suppose 
that the Bethlehem intended is not the Bethlehem in 
Judah, but another Bethlehem — i.e.y Beth-jerahmeel, in 
the Negeb (Ruth, § 4). It will be noticed that the 

1 It is true that the Fourth Evangelist, acco 7 ‘din^ to the 
MSS, invariably uses lepoo-oAu/ma. l^ut he may now and then 
have used LepovacLKTjfj., like other evangelists. 
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‘ sons ’ of Salma include Netophah and Atroth-beth- 
Joab. Now Netophah is most probably a modification 
of Nephtoah or Naphtoah (cp Naphtuhim, Salmah, 
2), and Atroth of Ephrath. See Japez, Siiobal, and, 
on the Arabian affinities of this elan, Salmaii (w. 51 54, 
[BA], <ra/xa, -aa [L]; v. n, caXpLcov [HL], -av 
[A]). T. K. C. 

SALMAH (HDX;: caAmcon [AL], [B]). 

1. Ruth 420 RV"'^*, according to MT’s reading. 
See Salma, Salmon. 

2. The name of an Arabian people mentioned in 

several OT passages — Cant. I5 i K. 4 ii Nu. 2423 Ezra 
255 58 (and II passages), Neh. 11 3. (1) In Cant. 1 5 the 

poet couples the ‘ tent-curtains of Salmah ’ (read 

not nbVk:') with the ‘tents of Kedar’ (see 
Canticles, § 6, col. 687). Now the tribes of Keuar 
tenanted the region afterwards appropriated by 
the Salniaians (i.'^Pr), and the Salmaeans were followed 
by the Nabataeans. The two latter peoples are men- 
tioned together in a Nabataean inscription (CIS ii. 1979 ). 
Pliny mentions the ‘ Salmani et Masei Arabes ’ (NH 
630), and Steph. Byz. , quoted by Euting, refers to the 
XaXdfxioL as an Arab population in alliance with the 
Nabataeans. The emendation in Cant, l.c. is due to 
Wellh. (ProlA^) 218, n. 1); cp Wi. AOF\ 196292. (2) 

Most probably in i K. 4 ii .icSc’Tin should be pointed 
This suggestion assumes that two of Solomon’s 
prefects, supposed to have had daughters of Solomon 
as wives, really married Salamian or Salmaean women. 
One of these is called Basemath (nr:b’ 3 ). a corruption of 
I ‘ Ishma'elith’ f the other Taphath, perhaps a corrup- 
j tion of Naphtuhith (cp iCh. 2541 reading Naphtulu). 

' (3) The impossible words Sr ich’ip in Nu. l.c. should be 
emended into .“JoSb’ip or c'RcSb’i'p. The context relates 
’ to the Kenites. Observe that in the Targums is 

the equivalent of the Heb. 'rp. See, however, Balaam, 
§ 6 ; Wi. AOF 24 ,' 12 ,‘ (4) On the passages relating to 

the nij; in Ezra-Neh. , see Solomon’s Servants, 

' Sons of. 

j \Vinckler(. 40 ./^ 2 545^.)propose.s to substitute the ‘ Salamians ’ 

for ‘ Shalman’ in Hos. 10 14, as the barbarous captors of Beth- 
I arbel. In this he shows much acumen ; but it i.s more probable 
that ‘ Shalman ’ i.s the name of one of the N. Arabian kings who 
i invaded the Negeb. He was apparently a king of the N. 
Arabian Cush am or Cush (see Crit. Bib. on Hos. 10 14 Am. 1 3). 

This article illustrates the names Salma, Samlah, .Salmon, 
Samlai, Shelumiel. t. K. C. 

SALMAI (^rpfe [ord. text]), Neh. 748 RV, AV 
Shalmai. 

SALMANASAR (Sabnatiassar), 4 Esd. 1840 : in 
Kings, Shalmanezer. 

SALMON {;io‘?V). Ps- 68 .4 [i 5 ]t RV, AVZalmon, 2. 

SALMON (liDVi:’; caAm&n [B] ; -moon [AL]), 
father of Boaz, Ruth 4 20 /. (a variant to MT’s Salmah 
! in z'. 20, ep (5 Vg. ), Mt. 14 Lk. 832 (EV caAaaoin 
i [.VAD]; butcAAA[N'*H]). See Ruth, §4. Mt. (I4) 
makes him the husband of RahAB, whom, however, 
Talmudic tradition makes, as a proselyte, the wife of 
Joshua. Cp Nestle, Exp.T \^9\, and see Gene- 
alogies ii. , § 2. 

SALMONE (caXmconh Ti.WH), a cape at the 
eastern extremity of Crete, as appears from the passage 
in Acts 27 7, where it is spoken of as the first land sighted 
after leaving Cnidus. 

The ship on which Paul sailed beat up with difficulty (^oAi?, 
V. 7) to the latitude of Cnidus from Myra. A true course W . by 
S. from Cnidus would have taken her by the N. side of Crete. 
As she was unable to hold that course, but was yet a^ble to 
fetch the eastern cape of the island, which bears SW . by S. from 
Cnidus, we may infer that the wind blew from between NNW. 
and WNW. (assuming that the ship could make good a course 
about seven points from the wind\ The wind, therefore, in 
common language would have been termed NW. (see Smith, 

1 This explanation of Basemath accounts for the double name 
I of Esau’s wife— Basemath and Mahalath — i.c., ‘ Ishmaelite ’ and 
' ‘ Jerahmeelite.’ The initial B (or M ? see ©) is secondary. 
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Voyage and Shipivrcck of St. Paul, 74 /.). Such winds prevail 
in the eastern Mediterranean in the summer, and are the Etesian 
winds of the ancients (Aristotle, Dc 4 15 ; Pliny, HN 

-47). 


As regards the identification of Salinone some doubt 
is possible. The name appears in various forms. 

Acts 27 7; a.Kpa, Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 

4 1693 A 2aA/u.wt/io»', Str. 106; 2 the most frequently recurring 
form is ’^ap.Mi'LOv (.Sir. 472, etc., Stadiasm. tn.m., §§318 and 
355, Piol. 3 17, Plin. /AV 4 20 ISammoniuni]). 

Ihe e.xtreme NE. cape, now called Cape Sidhcro 
(the ' Iron Cape') or C. Salomon, is generally supposed 
to be the ancient Cape Salnione ; but it is perhaps more 
probable that Cape Salinone should be identified with 
the promontory called Ptaka, some 7 m. to the south- 
ward (so it is in the map in vol. i. of Spratt’s Travels 
and Researches in Crete ; see discussion of the point, 
ihid, 189/ ) It is very possible also that the usage of 
the name may have varied in ancient times in the case 
of two conspicuous promontories lying so close together. 


\v. j. \v. 

SALOAS (cAAe^C [B]). 1 Esd .922 RV=Ezral022, 
El AS AH, I. 


SALOM (caAcom [AXV]), i xMacc. 226 AV, RV 
Salu. 

SALOME (caAcomh, see Names, § 50, cp ‘She- 
lomi,’ ‘ Shclumicr ; or, perhaps, 'Salma,* sec lsR.\EL, 
§ 79, ad fin. and cp Solomon, § i), one of the women 
who witnessed the crucifi.xion and afterwards visited the 
sepulchre of Jesus, Mk. 1 040 16 if. She is almost 
certainly to be identified with the wife of Zebedee, the 
mother of James and John ; sec Mt. 27 56, and cp 
Cloras. § 2. 

The name Salome was borne also (i) by the daughter of 
Herodias; see Hkkod, § 10; (2) by the wife of Ale.vander 
Jannmus; see Israel, § 80. 

SALT (nfe; © 4,Xc. also aAac. Tndis- 

pcnsable as the use of salt appears to us, it must have 
. been quite unattainable to primitive 
1. Domestic many parts of the world, 

uses ot sa t. where men live mainly on 

milk and flesh, consuming the latter raw or roasted, 
so that its salts are not lost, it is not necessary to add 
sodium chloride, and thus wc understand how the 
Nuniidian nomads in the time of Sallust and the 
Bedouins of Hadramaut at the present day never eat 
salt with their food. On the other hand, cereal or 


vegetable diet calls for a supplement of salt, and so 
does boiled meat. 'I'he important part played by the 
mineral in the history of commerce and religion depends 
on this fact. At a very early stage of progress salt 
became a necessary of life to most nations, and in m.any 
cases they could procure it only from abroad, from the 
sea-coast, or from districts like that of Palmyra, where 
salty incrustations are found on the surface of the soil. 
The Hebrews had ready access to an unlimited supply 
of this necessity of life in the waters of the Dead Sea, 
anti in the range of rock-salt at its south-western ex- 
tremity. 

When the waters of the ‘Salt Sea’ (see Dead Sea) subside 
after the spring floods have caused them to rise several feet 
l)eyond their normal level, the heavily impregnated water, left ' 
in the marshes on its Ixjrders, rapidly evaix)rales, leaving a 
deposit of salt. I'he Dead Sea is said to yield by evaporation 
24.57 lbs. of salt in loo lbs. of water, as compared with 6 lbs. 
from the same quantity of water taken from the Atlantic Ocean 
(Hull). 

It has been adduced as evidence of the ‘ practical turn 
of the prophet’s mind’ (Dr. Intr.'Pi 294) that the 
marshes found on the western shore of the Dead ' 
:Sea in Ezekiel's day are expressly exempted from the 
sweetening and reviving influence of the river of the 
prophetic vision (Ezek. l/u)* The second source of 
supply, above referred to, was the famous ridge of Jcbel 

1 (cal 2aA.^c«iviov, a>cpa)7Tjpiov Schol. m loc. 

Cp Dionys. Perieg. 1 10 /. 

- Cp *A 0 ayaia SaAfxwri'a in CIC 2^55, /. 13. 

3 Certain parts of thi.s article which it has not been deemed 
necessaiy- to indicate specially are taken from Professor Robertson 
Smith’s contribution to the article ‘ Salt’ in Rucy. Pril.( 9 ). 
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Usdum, whence probably came the tnHah sUdomith 
(n'cnp nS^) or ' sn,lt of Sodom ’ of the d'almud. This 
ridge, which geologists tell us must once have formed 
the bottom of a larger lake, consists mainly of rock-salt, 
the friable nature of which, under climatic influences, 
causes portions of the range to assume fantastic shapes. 
One of these, a pillar resembling in outline a gigantic 
female form, gave rise in the prehistoric period to the 
familiar legend of Gen. 19 26 (cp W’isd. IO7 — where the 
pillar of salt is characterised as 'a monument of an un- 
believing soul’ — Jos. Ant. i. 11 4 [§ 203], and the illus- 
tration in Stade, Gl'Il 119). To one or other of these 
sources of supply reference is made in the obscure 
mikrc’h m<flah (n^O ^eph. 29 (EV ‘saltpils’; 

dijxwvLa. fiXwvos), it being uncertain whether the expres- 
sion signifies salt-pans for evaporation (ras too dX 6 s 
\l/jLvas of I Macc. II35), or salt-pits for the excavation 
of salt. 

As among ourselves, salt entered in countless ways 
into the domestic and social economy of the Hebrews. 
A morsel of bread and salt and ‘ water by measure ’ ( Ezek. 
4 11} are given by a late Jewish thinker as the irreducible 
minimum of human sustenance {Pirhe AhothG^). 

Similarly, among the principal things for the whole 
use of man’s life, the son of Sirach assigns a prominent 
place to salt (Ecclus. 39 26, cp Job 66). 

bread (nSpS n2, A both l.c.) and olives {Ma'aser. 4 3) dipped 
in salt were the poor man's fare ; or the salt might be dissolved 
in water for this purpose (S/taM. 14 3 ; cp Rruh.Si). In a 
stronger form as brine ('D^H — i.e., dAfxr)), salt water (nS^n 'D) 
was used for pickling vegetables and meat (Baruch, 6 (Ep. of 
Jeremy) 28) and in the preparations of olives for the table 
(Fruit, § 9). 

I'hc practice of rubbing the flesh of newly killed 
animals with salt for the purpose of depleting it of every 
particle of blood required a large supply of salt. So, 
too, the process of pickling (rapLx^i'co) and preserving 
fish, which formed so important an article of commerce 
(for methods adopted see PTsh, § 7), Salt was also 
eniployed for preserving hides (.Uiddoth, 63). In the 
Messianic age, even the domestic animals are to share 
in the material joys of the period by having their pro- 
vender seasoned by the addition of saline herbs ( Is. 3O24 
'salted’). Besides the natural sea- and 
rock-salt, the Jews of later times were familiar with the 
sal condition or spiced salt of the Romans (n'■^:p^□ 

Zdr. 26 — for other readings and explanations see 
Jastrow, Diet, of Targ. etc., s.v.). Salt was also used 
medicinally. A grain of salt in a decayed tooth was 
reckoned a cure for toothache {Shabb. 65). Here, too, 
may perhaps be classed the rubbing of new-born babes 
with salt, attested by Ezekiel (I64, see Family, § 9), 
varied by washing in salted water (Van Lennep, Bible 
Lands, 569), although it probably had its origin in a 
(piite different circle of ideas as a safeguard against 
demonic influence (cp Bfkhordth 40rir, where salt at meals 
is alleged to have this effect). For the medicinal 
properties of the w'ater of the ‘ Salt Sea ’ see Dead 
Sea (col. 1045). Many other illustrations of the cura- 
tive properties of salt itself, as employed among semi- 
civilised races, are given by Trumbull in his exhaustive 
treatise The Covenant of Salt, 1899. The economic 
importance of salt is further indicated by the almost 
universal prevalence in ancient and media? val times, and 
indeed in most countries down to the present day, of salt 
taxes, or of Government monopolies. 

An interesting and e.vhaustive study of the working of the salt 
monopoly in Egypt under the Ptolemies is given by U. Wilcken 
in his recent work Gricchische Osiraka aus AEgypten, etc. 
(1 141 Jf., h aXiKri, salt-tax). In Palestine under the Seleucid.s, 
the salt-pans on the shore of the Dead Sea were also a govern- 
ment propert}', as we learn from the remission of the royalty 
upon salt (^ Ti/uiT| TOW a\6?)l decreed by Demetrius in the hope 
of gaining the support of the Jews (i Macc. 10 29 11 35). We 


1 The identical expression dn-b dAds is found upon an 

Egyptian ostracon (Wilcken, op. cit. 1 144). 
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have no further information, unfortunately, as to the details of 
the operation of this tax. 

That a religious significance was attached to a 
substance so highly prized, which was often obtained 
. with difficulty, is no more than natural. 
2 . Salt m e ^ must also be remembered that the 
sacrincial Qf jg intimately connected 

ritual. advance from nomadic to agri- 

cultural life, i.e. — with precisely that step in civilisation 
which had most influence on the cults of almost all 
ancient nations. The gods were worshipped as the 
givers of the kindly fruits of the earth, and, as all over 
the world ‘ bread and salt ’ go together in common use 
and common phrase, salt was habitually connected with 
offerings, at least with all offerings which consisted, in 
whole or in part, of cereal elements. This practice is 
found alike among the Greeks and Romans, and among 
the Semitic peoples (Lev. 213); Homer calls salt ‘ divine,' 
and Plato names it ‘ a substance dear to the gods ’ 
{Tim(e2is, 60; cp Plutarch, Sympos. 5 10). 

Bread and salt were the chief and inseparable con- 
stituents of the Hebrews’ daily food. It was, there- 
fore, to be expected that every offering — was it not 
the ‘ bread of God ’ on*? Lev. 21 22) ? — laid upon 

the altar should also have the accompaniment of salt. 
It is immaterial whether we regard the actual provision 
of Lev. 2 13 r : ‘ With all thine oblations thou shah offer 
salt ’ as younger than the more special provision of i3<2 
‘ every oblation of thy vieal offering [minhdlt) shalt thou 
season with salt (RV),' as Dillmann and some others 
are inclined to do (but see Ezek. 4824), since both the 
fundamental conception of primitive sacrifice and the 
extant testimony to the actual practice in historical 
times point to the constant practice of adding salt to 
every species of offering, animal and vegetable alike. 

Hence the statement of Mk. 0 49(5, ‘every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt,’ though absent from the oldest authorities, is a 
statement of fact (cp for the NT times Jos. Ant. iii. 9i, Mishna, 
Zebdh. 6 sf.\ Even incense was not excepted (see Incense, § 6), 
and the Greek text of Lev. 24 7 is doubtless right in adding salt to 
the Shewbread (which see, and cp Philo, Vit. Jllos. 3 10 [ed. 
Mangey, 2 15 1] ‘ loaves and salt ’). Grants of salt for the services 
of the restored worship of the returning exiles were thus entirely 
in place (Ezra 0 9 7 22 ; cp for a later period the decree of 
Antiochus ‘345 medimni of salt,’ Jos. Ant. xii. 83 [§ 140]). 

Whilst, however, the origin of the presence of salt in 
the cultus is to be traced to a primitive conception of 
sacrifice, it must be borne in mind that at the stage of 
religious thought reflected in the priestly legislation, the 
use of salt has already become symbolical (see § 3). 

In the cults of Greece and Rome we find the same appreciation 
of salt, as is shown by the frequent references in classical writers 
(see Di.-Ryssel, exeget. Handb., on Lev. 213; also 

Hehn, Das Salz, 6 ff., Schleiden, Das Salz, T3ff. [1875]). It 
also appears in the lists of offerings in the older cultus system of 
Babylonia (Zim. Beitrdge zur Kcnntnis der BabyL Religion 
1901, 95). Cp Ritual, § 10, col. 4123. 

The absolute barrenness of the region bordering on 
the Dead Sea, owing to the saline incrustations with 
„ .. . which the ground is covered, naturally 
^ suggested the employment, by various 

symbol ana writers, of salt as a figure for 

metap or. j^gj-^enness and desolation (Dt. 2923 [22] ; 
cp Job 396 Jer. 176 ). Such a barren waste, innocent of 
every form of vegetation, formed a fitting contrast to 
‘the fruitful land’ (Ps. 10734 render with RV ‘a salt 
desert [nn*???] ’ for ‘ barrenness ’ of AV). This figurative 
use of ‘salt’ and ‘saltness’ is not confined to Hebrew, 
being found in several of the other Semitic dialects (Toy, 

‘ Ezekiel,’ SBOT, 74 ET). The same idea has usually 
been regarded as underlying the expressive symbolical 
act, once referred to in the OT, of sowing a city that 
had been put under the ban [hirem, see Ban) with salt 
(Judg. 945). It is more probable, however, that this 
practice is to be brought into connection wfith the use of 
salt in sacrifice [ReL Sem.^'^ 454 n. ), the idea of the 
complete dedication of the city to Yahwe, as symbolised 
by the strewing of it with salt, being more in harmony 
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I with the fundamental conception of the ‘ ban.’^ This 
practice is also attested for Cyprus (AW. Sem.'^) l.c., 
Schleiden, Das Salz, 95, who adduces as historical 
parallels the tradition that Attila so treated l^adua, and 
Friedrich Barbarossa, Milan). [Cp also Zimmern's 
■ correction (in Gunkel, ‘Gen.’ in //A', 193) of the 
: translations of Assyrian inscriptions (Tiglath-pileser and 
! Asur-bani-pal) in KB\3'] 2207, where ‘salt’ should be 
read for ‘ stones ’ and ‘ dry sand.’] 

As covenants were ordinarily made over a sacrificial 
meal, in which salt was a necessary element, the ex- 
pression ‘ a covenant of salt ’ (Nu. 18 19) is easily under- 
' stood ; it is probable, however, that the preservative 
' qualities of salt were held to make it a peculiarly fitting 
symbol of an enduring compact, and influenced the 
choice of this particular element of the covenant meal as 
that which was regarded as sealing an obligation to 
; fidelity. Among the ancients, as among orientals down 
! to the present day, every meal that included salt had a 
certain sacred character, and created a bond of piety and 
guest-friendship between the participants. Hence the 
Greek phrase aXas koX rpawe^av Trapa^aiveiv , the Arab 
phrase ‘ there is salt between us,’ the expression ‘ to eat 
the salt of the palace’ (Ezra4i4 RV ; not in ©^''), the 
modern Persian phrase naviak haram, ‘ untrue to salt ’ 
— i.e., disloyal or ungrateful — and many others. The 
OT expression ' covenant of salt’ (Lev, 213 Nu. 18 19) is 
therefore a significant figure of speech, denoting the 
perpetual obligation under which the partic!pants in the 
covenant of God with Israel (having in the sacrifice and 
sacrificial meal partaken of salt together) lay to observe 
its conditions.- So also in 2Ch. ISs the expression 
I may legitimately be rendered without a figure by ‘ a 
I perpetual irrevocable covenant.’ 

I Although salt, from one aspect of its effects in nature, 

I might be used, as we have seen, by Hebrew writers 
1 as a figure of desolation and death, on the other 
hand, in virtue of its giving piquancy and, so to say, 
i life to otherwise insipid articles of diet (cp Plutarch, 
Sympos., cited by Trumbull, Covenant of Salt, 53), or it 
may be, as Trumbull suggests {l.c.), from its being 
associated with blood in the primitive mind, 'salt seems 
to stand for life in many a form of primitive speech and 
in the world’s symbolism. ’ It is as a symbol of life that 
! salt is emplo)^ed by Elisha in healing the death-dealing 
spring at Jericho (2 K. 2i9_^ ). 

Here, too, may be classed the familiar description of the true 
followers of Jesus as ‘ the salt of the earth ’ (Mt. 5 13), the living 
embodiment of the highest ideals of life, a permanent and per- 
vasive influence in the world making for righteousness. Paul’s 
e.xhortation to the Colossians (4 o) to have their ‘ speech seasoned 
with salt ’ is not to be understood of ‘ wit,' the ‘ Attic salt ’ of the 
ancients, but rather of sober, good sense, as contrasted with 
‘ profane and vain babblings’ (i Tim. 0 20 2 Tim. 2 ib). 

For the many interpretations of the crux inter- 
pretiim, Mk. 949 ( ‘ salted with fire’), reference must 

be made to the commentaries (cp also Trumbull, op. cit. 
65/) Finally the much discussed reference to the im- 
possibility of restoring to salt its lost savour (Mt. 5 13 and 
parallels) is ingeniously connected by Robertson Smith 
I w'ith the oppressive taxation of salt, referred to above, 
one result of this being that the article is apt to reach 
the consumer in a very impure state largely mixed with 
I earth. ‘ The salt which has lost its savour ’ is ‘ simply 
the earthly residuum of such an impure salt after the 
sodium chloride has been washed out. ’ 

The u.se of salt in various rites of the Christian church, as in 
the baptism of catechumens, in holy water, etc., falls with- 
out the scope of this article (.see Smith’s Diet, of Christ. Antiq., 
S.V., Trumbull, op. cit.). W. R. S. — .‘\. R. S. K. 


1 This view is also preferable to that suggested recently by 
Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltert inner (1901) 32, that the 
‘ strewing with salt denotes dedication to the demons of solitary 
and barren places.’ 

2 Fora slightly different explanation of the origin of the expres- 
sion see Kraetzschmar, Die Bundes 7 >orstellung im A TA(S n. 207. 
Cp Rel. Sem.(^) 479 (the Arab oath taken over .salt strewn upon 
a fir^'). For other examples of salt in covenants and oaths see 
Wellh. Heid.f?) 124, 189, Landberg, Arabica, 6134 157 (Leyden 
1898). 
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SALT, THE CITY OP 

SALT, THE CITY OF (n^?2)n TI’ ; m noAeiC 
caAojm [H]. (M noAic aAcon [A], noAeic tcon 
aAojn [L]), one of the six cities 'in the wilderness,' 
grouped with XiHSllAN and En-GKDI \_q.v.'\ in Josh. 
1562. If the Vaij.ev OK or rather ‘Valley of 

hani-melah,’ is the Wady el-Alilh, the 'Ir ham-inelah 
may be placed on the site now known as el-A/ilh, a 
little to the 8E of A 7 f. Sa'7ve (the ancient She.mA or 
jEStiuA?) on the great route from Hebron to the Red ; 
Sea through the ’Arabah (cp Moe.adaii). 

In this case, it is plain that, as, in i S. 2829 24 r, En^ 
gedi must have come from En-gadi.^, En-kadesh (Kadesh- 
‘barnea’), and the wilderness be that of Arad (Judg. I16, if 
we may read ny ; see Kenites), the term 'ir ham^mHah 
is a corruption of ' ir jerahmeel, ‘city of Jerahmeel.’ A ‘city 
of Jerahmeel’ is referred to in iS. ISs; also probably in 
Judg. 1 16 (crit. emend., see Kenite.s). See Jerah.meel, § 4. 

T. K. C. 

SALT, THE VALLEY OF ' 5 . in Chronicles 

and Psalms [h]koiAac [or 4 )<\pArI] tcon aAcon ; in 
Samuel and Kings peBeAeM. pGMGAe [E]. thmaAa, 
PAiwgAa [A], rAiAAeA<\X, ‘GX [i"])’ scene of en- 
counters between the Israelites and the Edomites (or 
rather, perhaps, Aramites — /.<?., Jerahmeelites), first 
under David (2S. 813 [cnx], iCh. IS12 [nn^]. Ps. 00 
heading [both and cnx]),' and then under Amaziah 
(2 K. 147 [onN*]. 2Ch. 25 ii [see closing sentence]). 
The ‘ V^alley of hain-m(^lah ’ has been identified with the 
great marshy plain (es-Sebkhah) at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea (see De.ad .Se.\, § 3), which is strongly 
impregnated with salt. It is true, it is described as at 
the present day ‘ too spongy to walk upon,’ nor can we 
easily understand how it can ever in the historical period 
have been otherwise than marshy. An examination of 
the text of the passages referred to, however, makes 
it seem in the highest degree superfluous to choose 1 
this site for the famous battlefield. It is plausible 
(Hiihl, Pal. 88)2 to identify the ' valley of havt-niHay 
with the Wady el-Milh, one of the two wadys into 
which the W. es-Seba parts at Beersheba. This wady I 
and the IE. es-Seba' may be regarded as forming a , 
first frontier between Canaan and the steppe-country. ! 

It is imporiani to notice that hain-nielah (in the Hebrew 1 
name) is an easy corruption of Jerah.meel {.q.v,, § 4), and that 
the IViidy el-Milh would naturally enter into the Negeb of the j 
Jerahmeelites. Most probably we should read (‘Aram,’ a I 
popular corruption of Jer.ahmeel) instead of C"IN in all the ' 
passages quoted above, e.xcept the last (2Ch. where 

should be emended into the Misrites. j 

CpJoKTHEEL; Salt, City OF ; Salt Sea. t. K. C. 

SALT SEA (n^'jn CJ; see Dead Sea, § i), a 
name of the Dead Sea, Gen. 14 3 Xu. 34312 Dt. 817 
Josh. 3 i 6 123 1525 ISigf. It is an expressive name, 
no doubt (cp Hull, Mount Seir, 108), but need not on 
that aceount be original. If the gc-hamm^lah (see 1 
S.\I.T, V.\ELEV of) has arisen, by a popular corruption j 
from gi'-yUra/ime’ el (valley of Jerahmeel), the presump- 
tion surely is that rJw ham-niillah (EV 'sail sen’) has 
arisen in the same way out oi yam yfrahmeel (‘ sea of 
Jerahmeel’), which is most naturally viewed as the 
original Hebrew name of the Dead Sea. Whackier, how- 
ever (17/236), thinks that the identification of the 'Salt 
.Sea ’ with the ‘ vale of Siddi.m ’ [</.z'. ] is due to a mistake 
on the part of the second editor or reviser of the original 
narrative. His theory is that the first editor or revi.ser 
meant Lake Hfileh (cp Mero.m), called by W’^illiam of 
Tyre .Melcha, on the XWh side of which is a fountain 
still called ’Ain el-Mellaha. The water of Lake Hiileh, 
however, is not salt. The same editor, it is added, 
interpreted the phrase ‘the vale of Siddini(?)’ as 

' The latter part of the heading is evidently a later addition, 
which was made after the probable original te.xt of the heading 
had assumed its present form. That text may have been 
Ti-D cnxi "’xpnT (Psalms, Book of, § 45 ; cp § 28, 

iv.). 

2 In Gesch. tier F.domiter^ 20(1893), Buhl had accepted the 
ordinary identification (es-Sebkhah). Cp also Edom, § 6. 


referring to a wady running towards Lake Hfileh, the 
same in which the 'Ain el-Mellahah is situated. 
W’'inckler (("7/292/. 108) also offers a new explanation 
of 'sail sea.’ He connects the phrase with the wide- 
spread Oriental myth of sweet and bitter waters (cp 
Makah). It may be remarked, however, that place- 
names compounded with vidlih, mdlik, and the like, 
are at the present day of not infrequent occurrence in 
Palestine. See Sodom and Gomorrah. t. k. c. 

SALT-WORT‘(n-1^P), Job304 RV, AV Mallows. 

SALU { ieho . cp Sai.lu), a family of Simeon {q.v,), 
Nu. 25 i 4 (caAmcon [P]. c<\A6a [A], -m [EL]), i Macc. 
2 26 (caAcum [ASV’'], AV S.aeom). Jer. Targ. identifies 
the name with Shaul of Gen. 46 10. 


SALUM. I. (caAoym [A]), I Esd. 5 28 = Ezra 242 

Xeh. 7 45, Shallu.m, 8. 

2. RV .Salem, tra^rjixov [B.A], i Esd. 81 = 1 Ch. 612/. [b 38 /Cl, 
Ezra 7 2, Shallum, 6. 

SALUTATIONS. To ‘salute’ is EX’^’s equivalent 
for Heb. 'D ‘ to ask after the welfare 

of some one’ (2S. II7 and elsewhere), and 

Di'PL'’'?. ‘to ask some one as to welfare’ (iS. IO4 
and elsewhere), and for Gk. daTrd^ofiai (Mt. 047 Rom. 
I63/: and often) whence d(nraafxbs, ‘salutation’ (Mt. 
287 and elsewhere). 

The Hebrew phrase, however (cp Lai. salutatio, ‘ wishing 
health ’) means ‘lo greet,’ whereas the Greek includes both 
greetings and embraces. In Rom. IG 16 iCor. 16 20 2 Cor. 13 12 
I Thess. o 26 I Pel. 5 i.^ we h ive the phrase atmanjatrOe h' 
fxari {dyita or [i Pel.] ayarrrj? ; see § 3). 

We take salutation here in the wide.sl sense, and 
begin, not with formulae of greeting, but with those 
conventional gestures which are even more significant. 

Of prostration as a sign of deep humility and respect, 
not much need be said.^ David bowed himself three 
, „ . .. limes before his friend Jonathan 

1. Prostration. (,^.204.) ; Jacob, seven times before 
his offended brother PCsau (Gen. 883). The lowly 
prostrations exacted by sovereigns are too familiar 
lo require examples from the OT or illustrations from 
other nations. The prostrations of women before men 
(or, at least, men of rank) are more startling ((jen. 2464 
18.2023); K. Niebuhr found the same custom in 
.Arabia. Kneeling will be referred lo later (see ^5). 

The custom of embracing and kissing calls for fuller 
treatment. When Esau ran to meet Jacob, he 
. ‘ embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 

issmg. him’ (Gen. 884); and Joseph’s 

recognition of his brethren, and especially of Benjamin 
(Gen. 45 14 /C ), and the meeting between ‘the prodigal 
son’ and his father (Lk. 1020), are described in exactly 
similar terms. ^ In the last two biblical passages 
xara^iX^to is the word used in the Greek ; but in Gen. 
884 (piXeoo. There is no strongly marked distinction 
between them, nor is there more than a theoretical 
difference between Heb. /idsa^ and n I lie A (Piel indicating 
a formal kiss). 

Parting friends quite as naturally used these con- 
ventional acts. Thus, after his father's death, Joseph 
' fell on Jacob’s face, wept upon him, and kissed him ’ 
{e(pi\T}<T€v Gen. 50 1 ), and the disciples from Ephesus 
‘ wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him ’ 
{KaTe<pL\ovv, Acts 20 37), when he continued his journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Such is still the mode of exchanging salutations 
between relatives and intimate friends practised in 
Palestine. ‘ Each in turn places his head, face down- 
wards, upon the other’s left shoulder and afterwards 
kisses him upon the right cheek, and then reverses the 
action, by placing his head similarly upon the other’s 


^ On Mordeeai's refusal to prostrate himself before Haman, 
see E.sther, § 4. 

- Compare the recognition scene in Horn. Od. 21 223. 
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right shoulder, and kissing him upon the left cheek ’ ; ^ 
‘or, again, a man will place his right hand on his 
friend's left shoulder, and kiss his right cheek, and then 
lay his left hand on his right shoulder, and kiss his left 
cheek. ' A third mode of salutation may be mentioned. 
The person who gives the kiss lays the right hand under 
the head of his friend and supports it while it receives 
the kiss. This custom is referred to in the account of 
Joab’s assassination of Amasa (2 S. 2O9). One or the 
other of the two former customs may explain the account 
of the entertainment of Jesus by Simon the Pharisee, in 
which none of the usual courtesies were granted to the 
wandering teacher — ‘ thou gavest me no kiss ’ (Lk. 745). 
Absalom's self-seeking geniality to the common people 
(2S. 105) may best be brought into connection with the 
second form (the hand on the shoulder). 

The cheek, the forehead, the beard, the hands, the 
feet may be kissed, but not (in Palestine) the lips. 

Two pas.sages of AV seem to contradict this. In the MT of 
Gen. 41 40 (literally rendered) the Pharaoh is made to say to his 
Hebrew vizier, ‘Upon thy mouth shall all my people kiss.' 
Dillmann and Delitzsch render ‘ According to thy mouth ( = com- 
mand) shall all my people order themselves’ (so too RVmg.). This 
is, at any rate, not against the social customs of the East ; but 
no Hebrew writer would have expressed his meaning thus. 
It is better to read ‘shall obey thee' (I’ti’p^ tj'Vj,’} ; see Cri^. 
j 5 /A). The other passage is Prov. 24 26 ‘(Every man) shall kiss 
(his) lips that giveth a right answer.’ EVnig. gives a less 
obiectionable rendering, ‘ He kisseth with the lips that giveth a 
right answer.’ But yissak should be yaksibuy and the passage 
(see Crit. Bib.') should be rendered — 

26 Even the simple will listen 

To him who gives a right sentence, 

25 And those that rebuke will they trust, 

And upon such a blessing will come. 

Kissing the hands or even the feet, or the hem of the 
garment, is at present the respectful salutation given to 
a superior. Kissing the feet of Jesus was the grateful 
tribute of the sinful but reclaimed woman at Simon’s 
feast (Lk. 745. KaTa<pL\ov(Ta). A kiss on the hand is 
nowhere expressly mentioned in OT or XT. Still, such 
a kiss may be meant in the narrative of the betrayal of 
Jesus (Mt. 2649 1445). If Delitzsch is right in sup- 

posing the kiss of i S. lOr to be the kiss of homage, we 
may i^urther conjecture that Samuel raised the hand 
of Saul respectfully to his lips. More probably, the 
narrator means that Samuel greeted the new king as a 
friend, on the cheek. In the Assyrian inscriptions the 
vassals of the great king are said to signify their sub- 
mission by kissing his feet (see Babylonia, § 69). Xo 
Hebrew phrase of this sort occurs, though the phrase 
‘ to lick the dust ' in Is. 4923 Ps. 729 may be suggested 
by the custom of kissing the ground on which a superior 
has trodden ( ‘ to smell the dust ' is a parallel Egyptian 
phrase). The Assyrian kiss of vassalage may also 
perhaps have been less humiliating than it seems ; 
primitive usages early began to lose their original crude- 
ness. In modern Syria, when a man seeks to propitiate 
one placed over him, he will just touch the feet of his 
superior with his right hand, and then kiss the hand and 
place it on his forehead.^ This, or some other modifi- 
cation of the com])lete ceremony, may be meant by 
Ziba's ‘ I do obeisance ' in 2 S. I64 (see Obelsance). 

There is only one OT passage in which, if the text is 
correct, the kiss of homage (whether given to hands or 
feet) must be referred to, — viz., ‘ kiss the Son ’ (laiprj) 
in Ps. 2 12. Acting on the principle that a text 
which contradicts the social usages of Palestine cannot 
be correct, w'e are bound to try all available means of 
emending the text.^ Such a cautious critic as Baethgen 
admits ‘ kiss the Son ’ into his version only with a 
parenthetic note of interrogation. 

^ Neil, Kissing : its curious Bible mentionSy 37 (1885). 

2 Neil, op. cit.y p. 7, 

3 © renders Spd^aa- 0 € n-ai6eia? ; Tg. perhaps 

reading See Lag. and Baethgen, ad loc., and, for a new 

solution [since proposed independently by Marti and J. D. 
Prince], Che./^w. Rel. LifCy 112. Hupfeld’s suggestion M 
though often referred to, is inadmissible, because unidiomatic. 


It hardly needs to be remarked that freedom of inter- 
course between the sexes was unknown to the Jews in 
3. The period of the rise of Christianity. 

‘Holy Kiss ’ (^P Jn. 427) is proof enough 

^ ’ that the exchange of a kiss between men 

and women, as a sign of their common membership in 
a religious society, must have shocked Jew'ish sentiment. 
It appears to be the received view that such a shock to 
Jewish sentiment was really given in early Christian 
worship, and whenever recognition of a common 
Christian standing was called for. In the article ‘ Kiss ’ 
in Wacc and Cheetham's Diet, of Christian AntiquitieSy 
it is Slated that ' the primitive usage was for the ‘ ‘ holy 
kiss ” to be given promiscuously, without any restriction 
as to sexes or ranks, among those who were “all one in 
Christ Jesus," ’ and that only when this indiscriminate 
use had given rise to scandals was it restricted by the 
church authorities. The evidence, however, is not so 
distinct and certain as to justify so positive a statement.^ 
Paul (reff. above) does not expressly direct this startling 
mode of appl}dng the truth that ‘ ye all are one man in 
Christ Jesus.' We know, however, that he does enjoin 
that women should have their heads veiled in the Christian 
assemblies (i Cor. 11 6), which implies that he was on his 
guard against the occurrence of scandals. We also know 
that the Apostolical Constitutions (2 57 8 n) direct that the 
men of the laity should salute the men, and the women 
the w'omen separately, and that the Didascalia (early 
in 3rd cent.), on which Book II. of the Constitutions is 
based, distinctly refers to the separate places of men and 
women, though the 'kiss of peace’ is not referred to 
at all. 


Il seems very possible that the Constitutions do, in fact, 
represent the mind of the original founders of the churches on 
this subject, and that we are not compelled by a .somewhat 
obscure pas.sage in Tertullian (A</ U.voreniy ii. 4 ), who can only 
speak for Africa, to suppose a violation of Jeivish sentiment 
in any of the earliest Christian assemblies. There may, how- 
ever, of course, have been a deviation in some places from the 
earliest church practice. 


We have still to refer briefly to the kiss of adoration. 

' It was dim night,’ writes Doughty, ‘and the drooping 
4 Tr*ee nf broke over us with lightning and 

Adnrntinn ^ Thaifullah, “ God seiids 

his blessing again upon the earth. ” ‘ ' Ay, 

verily," he answered devoutly, and kissed his pious hand 
toward the flashing tempest ' {Ar. Des. 267). But there 
was a time when this religious hand-kiss was a sign of 
idolatry. Job denies having practised it, for it would 
have proved him a worshipper of sun and moon, and 
not of him who created both (Job 31 26-28). In Farther 
Asia as well as in Greece the rising sun was greeted by 
his worshippers with a hand-kiss (Imcian, De Saltat. 
17). This was, in fact, a substitute for the kiss 
which w'ould be offered to an idol — such a kiss as is 
referred to in Hos. 182, ‘The men that sacrifice kiss 
calves '2 (see Calves, Golden), and in iK. 19i8, 

‘ Every mouth which has not kissed (Baal).' 

The ordinary salutations of worship were two — 
prostration, and spreading forth the hands (see the Pss. 
_ _ passim. Ex. 2O5 2 K. 5i8 for the former, 

6. Kneeling. ,k,8..38 Is. 1 .5 for the hitter). 
A substitute for prostration was kneeling, which Hebrew 
custom set apart as an act of homage to the Deity 
( I K. 8 54 2 Ch. 6 13 Is. 45 23 Dan. 0 10 Lk. 22 41 Acts 7 60 
and elsewhere), though from Mk. 1 40 10 17 15 19 Ml. 17 14 
27 29 we may infer that, when haste was required, 
kneeling might take the place of prostration as a sign 
of respect to a man of rank. 

Formulae of greeting are either inquiries as to the 


1 Cp Neil, op. cit.y ff. On the ‘holy kiss,’ eic. 

Conybeare {E.xpos. 1894 a, 461) points out two paspge.s in 
Philo’s Queestiones in Kx., preserved in Armenian, which seem 
to imply that the ‘ kis.s of peace ’ or ‘ of concord ’ was a formal 
institution of the synagogue. 

2 q'here i.s some difficulty in this passage. But at any rate the 
phrase ‘kiss calves' is possible. Cp Crit. Bib. 
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welfare of the friend, or prayers for his continued pros- 

^ p .. perity. The treacherous Joab addresses 
ree inga. peace, iny Ijrother ’ 

(0 €l vyiaiveis [ci)] ddeXcp^ ; 2 8. 2O9). Jesus bids his 
disciples say, on entering a house, ‘ Peace be to this 
house’ (Lk. IO5). IJoaz, when he meets his reapers, 
says, ' Yahw6 be with you,’ and the friendly answer is, 

‘ Vahwe bless thee’ (Ruth ‘24; cp Ps. 1298). Saul 
piously addresses Samuel with the words, ‘ Blessed be 
thou of Yahwe ’ ( i S, 15 13). To a king the loyal saluta- 
tion was, ' Let the king live’ (i S. IO24 2 S. I616 i K. 
I 39 2 K. n 12), or ‘ Let the king live for ever ’ ( i K. 1 31 ; 
cpl3an. 24 89 5 10 06 21 Neh. 23), possibly with an 
allusion to legendary tales of highly favoured mortals 
who had escaped ShCol. In the X T we find the (Ireek 
expression substitute for * Peace be to thee ' 

(Nit. 2649 1^*8 Lk. 1 28, and elsewhere). For epis- 

tolary greetings, see ICzra4i7 7 12 Acts 2826 30, and the 
close of Pauline h'pistles. 

' Peace be on you ’ is still the commonest form of 
salutation among Moslems. The conventional reply is, 

' And on you be the peace (of God),’ to which it is usual 
to add, 'and the mercy of God, and his blessings.' 
This salutation may not be used by or to an 'intidel'; 
a Moslem who finds that he has addressed it by mistake 
to a wrong person generally revokes his salutation. He 
may also do so if a Moslem refuses to return his greet- 
ing, saying, ‘ Peace be on 7 /s and on (all) the right 
worshippers of God!' 'Phis seems to Kitto {B/d. 
Cyclop,, s.v. ‘Salutation’) a striking illustration of 
Lk. lOs/i 2jn. II. d'he saldm, however, is only the 
beginning of a string of conventional formuhe which 
lake up much time, and are evaded by persons in haste. 
Specimens of these are given by Lane {Mod. Egyptians, 
1 253). Xo doubt Jewish politeness had also its optional 
formulae, which would be evaded in circumstances such 
as are described in 2 K. 429 Lk. IO4. T. K. c. 

SAMAEL (c<\A(\MiHA [BA]). Judith 81 AV, RV 
S-ALAMIEL ; the same as Shelumiee. 

SAMAIAS (C(ivM(MAc)- !• I Esd. 1 9 = 2 Ch. 35 9 

She.maiah, 15. 

2. I Lsd. 8 39 = Ezra S 13, Shemaiah, 16. 

3. I E.sd. 8 44 — Ezra S ir,, Shemaiau, 17. 

4. Tobiia 13, see Shemaiah, 23. 

SAMANASSAR (c<\N<\M(\cc<\pa> [B], i Esd. 2i2 
RV"'« ), see Siikshu.xzzar. 

SAMARIA (p")P2* ; the Aram. p"lDw’, whence the 
Gk. CdvMdsp[e]l<\. has become assimilated to names like 
^ Mahanaim, Ramathaim [cp Xames, § 107J; 
ame. Samerina).^ The city so called is 

said in i K. I624 (cp Jos. Ant. viii. l^s) to derive its 
name from (Shemicr), the owner of the hill on 
which it W'as built.^ Shemer may in fact quite well be an 
ancient clan-name, though it is plausible enough to 
derive the name of such a loftily-placed city from 
in the sense of ‘outlook’ (so G.\Sm., HG, 346). 
ShbnFron may denote (i) the hill, (2) the city built on 
it, (3) the whole district of which the city came to be the 
capital. In the last sense Shdm'^ron, EV * Samaria,’ is 
equivalent to the Xorthern or Israelitish kingdom 
(Hos. 7i 86, etc. [Wellh.]), and hence p-,cb’ means 
Israelitish cities (2 K. 17 24 26 2819).^ 

The city is situated close to the borders of Ephraim 

1 On the question whether Samerina always means Samaria, 
see Menahe.m. 

2 According to Stade {ZATIC, 6171), the punctuation with 
Holem implies an erroneous e.xplanation of the Aramaic forms 
with a. The lateness of this pronunciation may be inferred 
from 0’s repre-sentation of pnc::’ in i K. 16 24, which is (i) 

f B], [Al, <TOfjiopiDv [L\ (2) <rac/xJ?pwi' [B], <rofJiT)p(av 

lA], aofjiopoiv [L]. Cp, however, Kitiel's note in SBOT on 
a Ch. 134, and note in /IE on i K. 16 24. 

3 [On the possibility of frequent confusion between 
Samaria, and pic::’, Shimron in the Negeb, see Prophet, §§ 
8 . 35 , Shi.mron,] 


and Manasseh, in Ml. Ephraim, about 6 m. X\V. of 
2 Histo earlier capital Shechem. Of its 

foundation we have a definite account in 
I K. I624, where it is staled that Omri purchased the 
hill from Shemer for two talents, and built on it the 
city which he called after the name of the former owner. 
Kit tel confirms the accuracy of this notice by a reference 
to the case of David in 2 S. 24 21 ff. h'rom Omri’s time 
(about 925 H.c. ) it became the capital of the northern 
kingdom, although it never attained to the religious 
prestige of the older Shechem. Ahab adorned it with 
a temple of Baal, and Baal- worship soon became 
recognised there as on a level with the original Israelitish 
calf- worship. The city was in a naturally strong 
position (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. IO2), standing on an oblong 
isolated hill which is precipitous on the one side, and 
easily fortified on the other. In the reign of Ahab it 
was Ijesieged (901 B.c.) unsuccessfully by the .Arairucans 
under Hen-hadad (i K. 20), and again in the .eign of 
Joram (892 b.c. ), when it was relieved by a panic among 
the Aramneans (2 K.G24). It was captured by theAssyrian 
army in 721 after a siege of three years, many of the 
inhabitants were deported and the kingdom of Israel 
was finally brought to an end. For its colonisation 
and the little that can be gathered as to the history of the 
district down to the time of X'ehemiah, see .Samaritan.s. 
It was again taken by Ale.xander the Great who de- 
ported many of its inhabitants to Shechem, and 
substituted Syro- Macedonian settlers. The district, 
’^a/j.ape'iris given over to the Jews. 

'Phe city seems to have remained in the occupation of 
Alexander’s settlers until the time of John Hyreanus, 
who completely destroyed 11(109 b-C. )and seized the 
whole district (Jos. Ant. .xiii. 10 3). It was partially 

restored under Gabinius (Jos. Ant. xiv. 53), and shortly 
afterwards (in 25 B.c.) entirely rebuilt on a large scale 
by Herod the Great (ih. xv. 85), who named it Sebaste[ia] 
{Hlel^aarrj or le^dcrreia ; Rabb. or "cD'^zz;) in honour 

of the Emperor. After Herod’s death in B.C. 4 the king- 
dom of .Samaria together with that of Judiea went to his 
son Archelaus. In the XT the city is not mentioned ; 
the name Samaria denotes the district. As Samaria lay 
between Galilee and Judnea, Jesus passed through it 
on his way S. to Jerusalem (Lk. I7ii Jn-4) although 
the Jews ordinarily avoided doing so. Later, Christianity 
was preached there (eis r^v ttoXlv rijs iiajuapetas) 
by Philip the evangelist {.XdsSsJpl). The siib.sequent 
history of the city is obscure, and there is no record of 
its final destruction. According to Jerome Sebaste was 
believed in his time to be the burial-place of John the 
Pjaptist, as well as of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah, 
It apparently was a place of some importance in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, since we find a 
Bishop of Sebaste at the Council of Xicaea (325) and 
again at that of Jerusalem (536). It was occupied by 
the Crusaders, and a bishopric re-established there in 
1155. The site is now represented by a village named 
Sebustiyeh, where is the interesting half-ruined church 
of John the Baptist, with other Christian remains. 
X'ol far off, at about ihe same level, run the streets of 
columns w’ith w’hich Herod adorned the city. 

A. E. C. 

SAMARITANS 

Origin (§§ i-3a). Beliefs (§§ 4a-c). 

History (§ 2^). Institutions (g 4c). 

Literature (§§ 4a $a-c). Language (§ 5^. 

Bibliography (§ 6). 

The Samaritans are called once in the OT (2 K. 
1729) SomSronlm a name which becomes 

^ common later. It is a gentilic form from 
ame. Rabbinical literature they are 

called kt'dhttn a term intended to be con- 

temptuous, referring to the colonists from Cuthah. 
The Greek ^a/jLapeiraL properly means inhabitants of 
the district of '^afidpeia. They call themselves 
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or specifically onpc' from properly keepers, sc. of 
the Law. On the name of the place, see Samakia. 

The history of the Samaritans, as such, begins where 
that of the northern kingdom ceases. \\*e read in 

2. Colonisatiorx. f that Shalmaneser went up 

to Samaria, and that in the ninth year 
of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria and brought men from Babylon, 
and from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim and placed them in the cities of 
Samaria. In Ezra4 2 it is ‘ Esar-haddon, king of 
Assyria, who brought us up hither.’ Lastly in Ezra 
4 lo they are ‘ the nations whom the great and noble 
Osnappar brought over,’^ The importation of foreign 
colonists is thus attributed apparently to three several 
kings, the last of whom bears a name not otherwise 
known. To these names yet a fourth must be added. 
It is noticeable that in 2K.189y'. it is stated that 
Shalmaneser besieged Samaria, ‘and at the end of 
three years fAey{noi he) took it.’ It is now known that 
Shalmaneser who began the siege, died in 

723 B.c. , and that it was his successor, Sargon II., who 
actually took the city in 721. Perhaps the death of 
Shalmaneser may account for the length of the siege. 
It is natural therefore to infer from the accounts in 2 K. 
that Sargon introduced the (first) settlement of colonists, 
and this is definitely stated to be the case in the annals 
of Sargon. 2 With regard to the other names, most 
recent critics rightly identify Osnappar with x\sur-bani- 
pal. The accounts are further simplified if Esar-haddon 
be taken as a corruption of the same name, due to the 
similarity of the first element in each (see Asnapi’Er). 
We shall thus have two colonisations, the first by 
Sargon, the second by Asur-bani-pal. As to the list of 
cities from which the colonists were drawn, Sepharvaim 
should no doubt be the Babylonian Sippar. The 
cuneiform account e.xpressly states that Babylon, Cuthah, 
and Sippar opposed Asur-bani-pal, and it w^ould be 
consistent wath Assyrian policy to deport the inhabitants 
of those cities to the distant province of Samaria. On 
the other hand, it w'ould be altogether an unusual step 
to transfer the inhabitants of Hamath or of Avva (in 
Syria ; but cp Avv.ah) to a neighbouring district. See 
Hamath. Sargon 7 ?iay indeed have brought colonists 
from Hamath, which he reduced in 720, and the 
combination of the two sets of malcontents may have 
led to the necessity of his reducing Samaria for the 
second time in 720 ; but there are no grounds for such a 
conjecture. It is far more consistent with the facts to 
suppose (wath Winckler) that just as the Dcuteronomic 
redactor has combined into one the two Assyrian 
kings, and inserted a long passage to point the moral 
of the story, and imparted to the whole a tone hostile to 
the Samaritans, so he has combined the two colonisa- 
tions into one, and amplified his account from 2 K. 
IS 34 which he took to refer to the same events. But 
this last passage has not necessarily anything to do with 
the colonisation of Samaria. The Rabshakeh is there 
citing instances of towns which have fallen before 
Assyria, so that Hamath, Sepharvaim, and Ivvah (see 
Avvah) are quite in place as being comparatively close 
at hand and therefore the more likely to appeal to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The redactor’s view was 
doubtless based on a confusion of Sippar (in Babylonia) 
w'ith Sepharvaim (in Syria) ; see Seuharvaim. From 
the biblical Knd the Assyrian accounts together we thus 
restore the history as follows : Shalmaneser besieged 
Samaria but died during the siege : Sargon took the 
city in 721, deported 27,290 of its inhabitants, and 
introduced in their place (? in 715) colonists from other 
conquered cities ; in 720 the country had to be subdued 
again : later Asur-bani-pal further colonised the country. 


1 Cp Winckler, Aittesi, Unf. 97 ff, ; also Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Winckler, Keilinschrift’texte Sargons^ 1 5 7 21. 


§9. 


The resulting population was called by the general 
name Samaritan. How far must it be considered 

3 a. Population. (dXXo7e;-^5, Lk.17.8)? 'Ihe 

later Samaritans have always claimed 
very strongly to be .33, regarding Jo.seph especi- 

ally as their ancestor (cp Bh-eshith Rabbd, § 94, on 
Gen. 46 13). On the other hand, the Jews deny 
them any right to the name of Israel, representing 
them as merely descendants of the Assyrian (Cuthman) 
colonists. The truth lies midway. It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the deportation under Sargon 
\yas not complete. A district so important as 
Samaria would not have been entirely depopulated by 
losing 27,290 of its inhabitants. (When a similar fate 
befel Judah, upwards of 200,000 went into cajHivity. ) 
The number undoubtedly represents the persons of 
iniportance (including the priests), who alone were 
likely to be dangerous, w-hilst the poorer class were left 
as before and the inhabitants of the outlying towns and 
villages were probably hardly affected. 'Ihis seems 
indeed to be definitely stated by Sargon, though the 
passage is not very clear. The account in 2 K. 17 is 
written from the Jew'ish point of view ; but the real state 
of the case conies out in the later history — e.g., when 
Josiah, a century afterwards, put down idolatry ‘ in the 
cities of Samaria’ (2 K. 231519/) obviously among 
Israelites (cp 2 Ch. 346 /), and collected money for the 
repair of the temple from ‘Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
of all the remnant of Israel' [ib. i\ 9). 'I'here can 
hardly be a doubt that in Nehemiah’s time, for example, 
the population of the district of Samaria consisted of 
the ‘ remnant of Israel ’ with an admixture of foreigners. 
What was the proportion of the two elements to one 
another cannot now be determined. Nor have we any 
means of knowing how far they were intermixed, and 
how far the colonists really adopted the religion of the 
‘ God of the Land.' So long as the name ‘ Samaritan ' 
meant only the inhabitant of Samaria and the surround- 
ing country, it no doubt included all the mixed popula- 
tion ; but when the name of the city was changed the 
term acquired a purely religious significance, and then 
probably denoted the descendants of the ‘ remnant ’ 
togetlier with such of the colonists as had become 
proselytes and intermarried with Israel. But it was 
just this (perhaps slight) admi.xture which gave colour 
to the Jewish taunt implied by the term Cuthman. 

As to tlie early history of the Samaritan people, we 
have little information. W'e are indeed told in 2 K. 

« / u-;q+nrv country was infested by lions 

(Jos. Anf. ix. 143, § 289, says a pestilence) 
and that the inhabitants in consequence made request 
to ‘ the king of Ass3Tia ’ for a priest who was accordingly 
sent to ‘teach them the manner of the god of the land.' 
Josephus says, ‘some of the priests,’ and it is probable 
that this was the original reading of 2 K. 1727, since 
the text still preserves the strange plurals ‘ let thefn go 
and dwell' (^3^71 The idea is quite in keeping 

with the common view- of a tutelary deity whose 
protection was necessary in his own land and whose 
power was connected with and restricted to it. Cp a 
similar incident in the story of Naaman, 2 K. 617. It 
is generally thought that this request could only 
have been made by the foreign colonists ; but since 
the 'remnant' consisted of ‘the poorer sort,’ the 
people of the land (jn*S‘n c^’) 'vho in Rabbinical litera- 
ture are proverbially ignorant of the law, it is only 
natural that all alike should require a teacher who 
understood the technicalities of Yah we- worship. So 
‘ they feared Yahw^, and served their own gods 
(2 K. 1733). However, the high-places which Josi.ah 
suppressed need not have been idolatrous : they may 
have been merely unauthorised Yah w6- shrines. That 

' the remnant ’ joined with Judah in the use of the 
temple at Jerusalem at this period, may be inferred from 
2 Ch. 349 and also from Jer. 41 5 where it is mentioned 
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that eighty men came ' from Shechem, from Shiloh, and 
from Samaria’ to make their offerings therc(cp Shechkm, 
§ 2, SHiU)it, § 2). It is unlikely that these were apostate 
Jews : they can only have been Samaritans. 

After another period of nearly a century, during 
which we have no information about the Samaritans, 
they arc mentioned in the account of a return of Jews 
from Hahylonia under Cyrus, when they ask to he 
allowed a share in the building of the new temple — 
a request which was refused (Ezra4s). It is usually 
considered that this refusal was the cause of a mutual 
estrangement and an implacable hatred between the two 
peoples. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
real cause was something deeper and went back farther 
than this mere incident. If we admit the presence of a 
strong Israelitish element in the Samaritan people, we 
shall not be far wrong in seeing here the old spirit of 
opposition between Israel and Judah, alw.ays ready to 
break out, which definitely asserted itself under Jero- 
boam, — the refusal to recognise Judah’s claim to a 
hegemony, the revolt against centralisation. It w'as 
based on a difference of race, an incompatibility between 
X. cand S. , and was more political than religious. No 
reason is assigned for the refusal ; the Jews do not charge 
their ‘adversaries’ with idolatry, nor even with heresy.^ 
Indeed it would seem that Israel continued to be willing, 
and were allowed, even after this, to join in Jewish 
worship in Jerusalem, if Ezra 6 21 is to be so understood. 

On the other hand the Jewish policy, while purely 
patriotic, was rigidly c.xclusive. It aimed at fi.xing the 
worship of Vahw6 as the religion of Judah, purifying 
it from all foreign elements, and making Jerusalem its 
headquarters. Hence it was out of the question that 
they should allow the participation of a race whose 
devotion to Jewish ideals was open to suspicion atul 
whose origin was perhaps mixed. The Jew could not 
risk contamination by having any dealings with the 
Samaritan ; but, as we see from Ezra62i and Jer. 41 4, 
there was no barrier of the kind on the Samaritan side. 
Only when Judah, by refusing their help, proclaimed an 
exclusive policy, did a political separation become 
inevitable, and it then became necessary for the 
.Samaritans to imrsue something of the same policy. 
No doubt, in their condition of social and religious 
disorganisation, the restoration of a Jewish state at 
Jerusalem appearedan imminent danger, and accordingly 
we find them endeavouring by truly Oriental intrigues 
to prevent first the building of the temple and afterwards 
the erection of the walls (Ezra4 4^ Xeh. 4;^); cp 
E/.ra-Xeiiemi.\h, § 10. In this they were unsuccessful, 
and matters must have continued in much the same 
state of political sejxaration, with a good deal of 
individual intercourse, until the building of the temple 
on Mt. Ocrizim, which made Shechem the religious centre 
of Samaria and finally rendered re-union impossible. ^ 
A sanctuary once established on their own sacred 
mountain, it became a point of honour to refuse to 
recognise the temple at Jerusalem. Of the Samaritan 
temple we have no mention in the OT, and the occasion 
and date of its erection are alike difficult to ascertain. 
According to Josephus (A»f. xi. 72, xi. 82) the satrap 
of Samaria under Darius Codomannus (336-330) was 
Sanballat, who gave his daughter in marriage to 
Manasseh, the brother of Jaddus the Jewish high 
priest. Manasseh was ordered by the elders and 
Jaddus either to give up his foreign wife or to renounce 
the priesthood, and thereby the possible succession to 
the office of high prie.st. He thereupon complained to 
Sanballat, who urged him to migrate to Samaria, 
promising to get him established there as high priest 
under state protection, and to build a temple. He 

* In Ezra 4 12 ‘to us' sugjjests that Samaritans had been 
accustomed to use Jerusalem as a sacred place before ihe return. 

- [On the constitution of the Samaritan community see further 
Duhm’s commentary on Isaiah (chaps. 5()-t»G) ; Che. hitrod. 
Is. 316/, 322, 364-374 385; /tw. Kel. Li/e, 25-68.] 


was joined by other Jews who had foreign wives or were 
discontented with the reforms at Jerusalem, and the 
rival temple was ultimately built in 332 under the 
sanction of Alexander the Great. This account n^tist 
however be received with caution. 

Where Josephus differ.s from ISehemiah we so often find him 
to be in the wrong that his narrative is open to .suspicion where 
we have no such check. In this instance, from whatever cause, 
he .seems to be confused, and to place his account (which may 
very likely represent the facts) a century too late. After the 
enactments mentioned in K^zraOlOs Neh. IO31 182328, it is 
improbable that foreign marriages would still be occurring in 
Jerusalem in 333. 

On the other hand the story fits on very well to the 
events mentioned in Neh. 1828, so that it would seem 
that Josephusconfounds Darius Nothus with Codomannus 
and fills out his story accordingly. It is possible that 
he is following a trustworthy tradition in ascribing the 
foundation of the temple to the time of Alexander, and 
that he intentionally connects with it the story of 
Manasseh in order to cast discredit on the Samaritan 
religion as being founded by a renegade priest. Cp 
S.VNB.ALl.AT. We may therefore put the secession 
of Manasseh soon after 432, and perhaps accept 
Josephus* account that the temple was built about 332. 

The Temple continued to exist till 128 n.c. when it 
was destroyed by John Hyreanus, in pursuance of the 
same exclusive policy noticed above. From the time of 
Alexander, Samaria shared the varying fortunes of its 
neighbours, gradually losing any political importance 
it ever possessed. A few events only need be mentioned. 
The city of Samaria was embellished by Herod the 
Great and renamed .Sebaste in honour of Augustus. 
The temple on Mt. Gerizim was rebuilt by the Romans 
as a reward for Samaritan help in the suppression of 
Bar Kokhba’s revolt. But such favourable treatment 
was not often received or deserved by them. After 
the national existence of Judah had been destroyed 
under Titus and Hadrian the animosity of the Samaritans 
turned towards the growing power and claims of the 
Christians. Their excesses were repressed by Justinian 
with a severity from which they never recoverecl. 

During the middle ages only .scattered notices of the Samarilan.s 
occur, and the native records are little more than lists of names. 
Colonies are mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela (died 1173) as 
living in several cities besides Nablus (Shechem), and Obadiah 
of r>arlinoro {circa 1487) speaks of them in Cairo. There 
certainly was a community in Damascus, and probably also in 
Cairo, as late as the seventeenth century. In more modern 
times communications w’ere opened with them by Scaliger and 
continued by Huntington, Ludolf and others. At the present 
day the only remnant of them is at Xablus (.Shechem). They 
number about 120 persons, and ‘the forty' (families) have 
become locally^ proverbial. According to a recent traveller 
attempts are being now made to save the tribe from extinction 
by encouraging intermarri.ages with the neighbouring Jewish 
families, but hitherto with little success, although no difficulty 
seems to be felt on religious grounds. 


i. Sacf'ed books . — The Samaritans are by no means a 
Jewish sect. Though they started from the same point 
4a Doctrine * development of their respective 
, * systems has proceeded on independent, 

though naturally parallel, lines. Their 
only sacred book is the Pentateuch, of which they 
possess a recension agreeing essentially with the Jewish 
(Massoretic) text. (See Text and \'ERstONS, § 45.) 


At what time they first received the Pentateuch cannot now 
be determined ; but it is most natural to .suppo.se that a copy 
(or copie.s) of the law would be carried by Manasseh to Samaria 
at the time of his migration thither. It is not probable that 
any but ihe priestly caste would posse.ss, or would be allowed 
to possess, a copy of it at that time. If then Manasseh took 
with him a book of the law as part of his priestly equipment 
about 430, this would explain the fact that the Samaritans 
accepted it in its final form, which, according to modern criti- 
cism, had probably been attained about that date. 

The reason why the Pentateuch alone of Jewish books 
was taken over is obvious. The Torah is of the highest 
importance, not for its historical contents, but as con- 
taining practical rules for the ritual ‘ of the God of the 
land,’ and the haldkhdh or regulations by which the 
daily ‘ walk ' of Jew and Samaritan alike must be 
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governed. These things alone are of vital importance ; 
matters of faith and theoretical doctrine are secondary. 
Moreover, even among the Jews, the other books had 
not yet acquired the authority which they possessed at 
a later time. Having once accepted the Torah, the 
Samaritans followed its injunctions with a rigidity recog- 
nised even by the Jews. For example, in Jn. 48 the 
disciples went into a Samaritan city to buy food, 
apparently as a matter of course, whilst the question 
in V. 9 probably refers to the asking of a favour, and 
the following comment is a later gloss. At a later time 
Jewish opinion became more hostile, and various 
charges were laid against them, mostly, it would seem, 
without foundation. ‘ He that eateth bread of a 
Cuthoean is as one that eateth swine’s flesh. 'I'hey 
were accused of worshipping a dove and a god A shim a. 
For the former there is no evidence, nor is it even 
probable from what we know of them otherwise ; the 
latter is due to a malicious misunderstanding of the 
Samaritan pronunciation of {esh?ua, ‘the name’) 
which they everywhere substitute for ,*nn% just as the 
Jews read (and earlier ccm), from motives of rever- 
ence. But while holding closely to the Levitical law as 
the one thing needful, the Samaritans did develop 
theoretical doctrine, based upon the Torah, if not 
derived from it. The earliest evidence for anything of 
the kind is contained in Jn. 4 . 

ii. Eschatology . — The belief in a Messiah is already 
T* u A 1 established, in Jn. 4 , and from later 
Eschatology. sources we now know 

its character. 


The Messiah is called the Taheb, a term variously ex- 

plained to mean ‘ he who returns * or (more probably) ‘ he who 
restores,’ and the belief is founded on Dt. 18 15. He will bring 
to an end the period of Fanuta (.iniJS); which has lasted since 
the schism of Eli who removed the tabernacle to Shiloh, and, 
as the name probably implies, he will restore the period of 
grace {t-uhvdn, nnirn) with the tabernacle and the worship of 
the Lord on Alt. Gerizim, as well as the temporal prosperity of 
the nation, after which he will die. 

The chief external information on such points is in 
the writings of the Christian fathers, who assert that the 
Samaritans did not believe in angels, the resurrection, 
or a future life. These statements are due partly to a 
confusion, and partly to a disregard of the development 
cf theological speculation, since we know from native 
sources that all these doctrines were held at least 
from the fourth century onward. Nevertheless the 
patristic account very probably rests on a basis of 
genuine tradition. 

If the Samaritans acquired their law and their priestly system 
about 430 U.C., they no doubt took over with them the set of 
beliefs current at the time in Jeru.salem. Hut in the fifth century 
B.C. Jewish theology was not concerned with eschatological 
doctrines, or at any rate had never formulated them, and the 
Samaritans, being essentially conservative, probably developed 
doctrine more slowly than the progressive Pharisaic party in 
Judaea. (Cp Eschatology, § 45.) 

The native literature, from which alone we can safely 
judge of the beliefs of the Samaritans, begins only in 
the fourth century A.D. , and we then find them in full 
possession of those doctrines which the Christian fathers 
denied to them. It would therefore seem that the 
patristic account perpetuates a tradition which had once 
been correct but had ceased to be so. In the liturgies 
frequent references are made to the Taheb. Closely 
connected with that belief is the doctrine of the final 
judgment, which shall be after the death of the Taheb, 
when the righteous shall go into the garden of Eden, 
and the wicked be burned with fire. 

The full expression is Cp3 DV (sometimes fin Cv) 
derived from Dt. 32 35, where the Samaritan text reads for 
the Massoretic 'k. The character of the future life to be enjoyed 
by the righteous is not further described. It would seem that 
the condition of the dead in the interval between the present 
time and the final judgment is capable of alteration, since prayers 
are offered on their behalf. 


With regard to the belief in angels the case is quite 
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as clear. It has often been said that angels were con- 
Angels merely as aspects of the divine 

° ’ energy, virtutes del, and this view was 

supported with much ingenuity by Reland. It is indeed 
true that such apparent abstractions as mnj and ,131^3 
are often mentioned ; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that these were considered as the names of real 
persons, nor have we any ground for supposing the 
Samaritan mind capable of any more abstract concep- 
tion. In their Targum an angel is regularly introduced 
instead of the name of God wherever it is possible so 
to avoid anthropomorphism. Man is formed in the 
image of the angels, and it is an angel who spoke with 
Moses from the bush. This is only one instance, out 
of many, of their spiritual conception of God. He is 
eternal, without beginning, without a companion. He 
uttered a word without a mouth and the world was 
created from nothing. He rested on the seventh day, 
but not from weariness. Possibly owing to the un- 
approachable attributes of God we find prayers offered 
through the mediation of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
of Joseph, the seventy elders, the holy angels, and more 
especially of Moses. Thus the development of Samaritan 
theology corresponds in the main with the development 
of Jewish belief, by which, no doubt, it was in some 
respects influenced. 

iii. Mt. Gerizim . — The essential points of difference 
were with regard to Moses and Mt. Gerizim. Moses is 

apri7iTn prophet and apostle of God, 

of miraculous birth, destined from the 
creation to reveal the law to Israel. In Dt. 34 10 the 
Samaritans read cip’ ah for cp n*?, and on this ground 
admit no later prophets. From the Jewish point of 
view the most insurmountable difference was the 
Samaritan reverence for Mt. Gerizim. It is called the 
'blessed mountain,' ‘the house of God,’ and is re- 
garded as the place which Yahw6 chose to place his 
name there. 

On Gerizim are still shown the sites of the altars built hy 
Adam and .Seth, the altar built by Noah after the flood, and the 
altar on which Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. A few 
yards oflf was the thicket in which the ram was caught, and on 
this spot afterwards stood the Holy of Holies of the Samaritan 
temple. On Gerizim, too, are the stones brought up from the 
Jordan whereon Joshua wrote the words of the law (Dt. 274, 
Gerizim being read for Ebal), and there are still celebrated the 
most sacred rites of the community. 

iv. Priesthood and festivals . — The priestly family of 
the house of Aaron died out in 1624 A.D., and the office 
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is now held by Levites of a younger 


branch, who do not bear the title of 
‘high priest’ {:^2l n:n2). The festivals observed are 
the same as those of the Jews in so far as they are 
authorised by the Pentateuch. They do not therefore 
keep Purim, nor any of the later and more specially 
Jewish ceremonies, such as Hanukkah or the 9th of 
Ab. Half-yearly, sixty days before Passover and 
Tabernacles respectively, they keep the assembly (nics, 
also an astronomical term, ‘ conjunction ') of those feasts, 
when every man pays to the priest a half shekel, and a 
calendar for the ensuing six months is fixed. The Pass- 
over is still celebrated by the offering of sacrifice on Mt. 
Gerizim. The whole congregation assembles before 
dawn at the door of the synagogue, and then proceeds 
in pilgrimage (the meaning they attach to the term :n, 
hajj) up the mountain, where specially selected lambs 
are sacrificed, baked entire for some hours in a hole 
in the ground, and then, at sunset (c'mfn pn), eaten 
in haste. Then follow the seven days of unleavened 
bread, on the last of which they again make the 
pilgrimage. The day of Pentecost is kept as the anni- 
versary of the giving of the law'. For these, as well as 
for New Year, the day of Atonement, the feast of 
Tabernacles, and many minor occasions, there arc 
special services, besides the ordinary prayers for JSabbath. 
There are also services for circumcision (w’hich must be 
performed on the eighth day, even though it be a 
Sabbath), for marriage, and for burial. 
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With regard to the sects alleged to have existed among 
the Samaritans, it is impossible to arrive at any certain 
facts. 'I'he accounts are confused, and there seems to 
be no mention of them in the native literature. 

The native literature naturally centres in the one 
sacred book, the Pentateuch, which has been preserved, 

_ . . , as mentioned above, in a recension 

ea. literature : eeing in all essentials with the 

Torah and 

axgum. Euroije from a copy brought, to- 
gether with the I'argum, from Damascus by the great 
traveller Pietro della Valle in i6t6, and now preserved 
in the Vatican library. 'Fhe text was published in the 
Paris Polvi^lott from which it was afterwards copied 
by Walton, and its variations from the MT gave rise 
to the keenest controversy. The question is Iw no 
means settled yet, nor can it be so until we have a 
thoroughly critical edition of the text. The many 
pa.ssages in which the Samaritan agrees with the Septua- 
gint against the Massoretic, show that a study of it is 
important. The MSS are many, mostly dated, but not 
of great age. 

The copy in the synagogue at N;il)lus is regarded with great 
veneration as having been written by Abisha llie great-grandson 
of .\aron, thirteen years after the entry into Caiyian. No schol.ar 
has ever had the opportunity of examining it with a view to 
determining its dale ; but there are no reasons for stiiiposing that 
it is much older than the twelfth or thirteenth century, about 
which time its ‘ invention ’ is chronicled by Abulfuth. 

Several translations of the Pentateuch were made. 

1. Perhaps it was translated into Greek, ro '^ajaa- 
peiTLKOv is quoted by the early fathers ; but we have 
no certain information about it, and cannot even say 
whether it was a distinct version or whether the citations 
of it are only a loose way of citing the Sam. -Hebrew 
text. 

2. It was translated into Samaritan proper, or 
Aramaic. 'I'he most noticeable feature of this 'Pargum 
is its frequently close resemblance to Onkelos. Until 
this fact has been thoroughly investigated the most 
reasonable explanation of it seems to he that both 
Tnrgtims go back to an oral tradition current in 
Palestine at the time when Aramaic was the common 
language of the people, and that they were subsetiuently 
reduced to writing independently, and with local varia- 
tions, in Samaria (probably in the 4th cent. A. D. ) and in 
Ptbylon. It was brought to I’urope, as mentioned 
above, in 1616, and first printed in the Paris Polyglot t. 
MSS of it are very scarce, since the language died out 
before the eleventh century, and copies were no longer 
multiplied. 

For the same reason the text has suffered much corruption and 
is by no means yet definitely settled even in the best edition. 
In ch.aracter the .Vramaic translation is very literal ; it very 
carefully avoids .aniliropomorphisms. It seems to be hy several 
hands, and to have received interpolations at a later period. 
These and the corruptions of copyists are, according to the latest 
researches, responsible for most of the enigmatical words 
formerly supposed to be specially Samaritan. 

3. The origin of the translation into Arabic is 
obscure. It was perhaps made by Abulhasan of 'I’yre 
in the eleventh century, and revised early in the thir- 
teenth century by Abu Said. There are many good 
MSS of it. The translator apparently made use of the 
Jewish Arabic version by Saadiah Gaon. 

'I'he Chronicles \/hich have come down to us are : 

(i) A Book of Joshua, in .\rabic, giving the history of 


5b, Chronicles. 


Israel the Samaritans) from the 


time of Joshua to the fourth century 
A.D. It is a compilation, dating perhaps from the thir- 
teenth century. As history its value is very small, since 
it consists mostly of fabulous stories of the deeds of 
Joshua, whilst its later chronology is of the wildest. 

(2) El-Tdlideh. in Samaritan- Hebrew with an Arabic 
translation. It contains the history (or rather annals) 
from Adam to the present time. The original part 
of it is ascrilxid to Eleazar b. Amram in the middle 
of the twelfth century, and it has been carried on by 
various writers from time to time. The history, if used 
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with caution, is generally trustworthy, especially for the 
period just preceding the date of each several author. 

(3) 'I’he chronicle of Abulfath written, in Arabic, in 1355 
A. D. , is a compilation from earlier works. By a com- 
parison of these two (El-tolldeh and Abulfath) it is 
possible to arrive at a tolerably trustworthy account of 
the Samaritan families in the Middle Ages. Of com- 
mentaries and theological works there is a considerable 
number in MS ; but very little has been published. 

One of the most interesting is a fragment on Genesis by an 
unknown aulhor, in Arabic, remarkable as quoting from many 
books of the OT and from the Mishna. A commentary by 
Markah on the Peiuxiteuch^ survives in a late but apparently 
unique MS in Herlin, and is linguistically important as being 
composed in the Samaritan dialect of whicn there are few 
.specimens outside the Targum. Others are, a book of legends 
of Moses in Arabic, and a commentary by Ibrahim ‘of the sons 
of Jacob,’ from which extracts have been given by Geiger. 

The liturgies form a very large and important branch 
of the literature. The earliest pieces which can be 
j ,, . dated with any certainty, are those 

5C. Liturgies, ^larkah and Amram, composed in 
® * Aramaic in the fourth century A.D. at 

the instance of Baba Rabba, a sheikh of some eminence 
in his time, who, according to El-T 5 lideh, restored the 
services of the synagogue. These are called par ex- 
cellence the Defter or ‘ book. ’ The later portions are in 
Snmaritan- Hebrew mostly of the fourteenth and subse- 
quent centuries down to the present time. MSS of the 
later liturgies are very numerous. 

Finally, there are several letters in existence, written 
by Samaritans to scholars in Europe. 'The first of 
these, in 1589, was an answer to one from Jos. Scaliger; 
others were addressed to Huntington. Ludolf, De Sacy, 
Kautzsch (in 1884), and recently to the present writer. 

The Samaritan language proper is a dialect of Western 
Aramaic as commonly spoken in Palestine, and is found 

, _ in the Targum and in the earlier 

5a. Language, ^lay best be compared 

with the Aramaic of the Jerusalem Talmud, and \Nith 
Palestinian Syriac. 'The ‘ Cuthcean ’ words formerly 
supposed to be found in it, have been shown by Kohn 
to be mostly corruptions of good Aramaic forms. 
The native dialect probably began to be supplemented 
by Arabic soon after the Mohammedan conquest of 
Syria, and was no longer commonly understood in 
the tenth century, although used for ritual purposes. 
From that time onward Arabic has been the language 
used both in ordinary life and for literary purposes. 
The later liturgies, however (and the letters), are written 
in a corrupt Hebrew. 

In the following bibliography early work.s which have been 
superseded, and most articles in periodicals have been e.xcluded. 

i. Pentateuch . — In ihe Paris Polyglott, 1645, 

6. Biblio- and the London Poiyglott, 1657 ; Blayney, Penta- 

graphy. tcuchns Sam. 1790 (in square character); Ges. 

° ^ Pe Pent. Sam. origine, x%is\ ^xrghs,, Xotice sur 

deux/ragments . . ., 1865; Kohn, De Pent. Sam., 1865. 

ii. Targtnn . — Besides the Polyglotts, Brill, Das Sam. Tar- 
gum, 1874, etc. (a reprint of the Polygloti text, in .square char- 
acter) ; Petermann - Vollers, Pentateuchus Sam., 1872, etc. 
(Targitm text with apparatus criticus); Nutt, Fragments 0/ a 
Sam. Targu 7 u, 1874 (see also appendix lo Brill op. cit.) ; Winer, 
De t’ersionis Sam. indole, 1817 ; Kahle, Textkritische . . . 
Bemerkungen, 1898 ; Kohn, Samaritatiische Studten, 1868, and 
‘ Zur Sprache . . . d. Sam.,’ pt. Ji. (in Abk. p. d. Kunde d, 
Morgenlandes, 64), 1876. 

iii. Arabic Persian. — Hwiid, Specimen ined. vers. Arab.- 
Sam., 1780; Kue. Specimeti . . . exhibe>ts Librum Ge?teseos . . . 
1851 (Gen.-Lev.) ; Bloch, Die Satn.-afab. Pent.-Uebers. Dt. 
i-xi, 1901. 

iv. Commentaries. — Neubauer in Jour. As., 1873; Drabkin, 
Fragfft. Cotnjti. . . . SaiJi.-Arab., 1875; Kohn, Zur Sprache 
. . pt. i., V. sup. (part of Marqah’s Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch); V>^r\tCe\, P>esSamaritanersMarqah . . . Abkandlung, 
1888 (part of the same): Munk, Des Sam. Marqah F.rzdh- 
lung . . ., 1890 (part of the same); Heidenheim, Dcr Comm. 
Margah's . . ., i8q6 (bks. I., ii., iv. of the same; to be used 
with caution); Emmerich, Das Siegeslied, pt. i., 1897 (part of 
the .same) ; Hildesheimer, Des Sam. Marqah Buck d. IVundcr, 
1898 (with corrections of Heidenheint). 

V. Theologieal. — Ges. De Sam, theologia. 1822 ; Kirchheim, 
Introd. vt lib. Tahn. deSam., 1851 (in Hebrew); Leitner, Die 
Saju. Legendefi Mosis^ trans. in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrs- 
schri/t, 4 184 Jp . ; Taglicht, Die Knthder als Beobachter des 
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Gesctzes^ 1888; Wreschner, Sam. Traditionen, 1888; Cohn, 
Die Zardaih-Gesetze^ 1899; JMorgenstern, Z>/^ I'erleumdungen 
. . . d. Judett gcgeii d. Sam. (Berlin, n.d.). 

vi. Liturgical.— Cannina Sam. {Anccdota Orientalia^ 
fasc. i.)> 1824, re-ediled by Kirchheim, op. cit. ; Heidenheim’s 
I'ierteljahrsschrift, passim^ and Die Sam. Liturgic, 1885, etc. 
(in both the text is often faulty; cp the criticisms of Geiger in 
ZD MG Ib-I 22 ); Rappoport, La Liturgie Sam., 1900. 

\ii. Historical and General. — Juynboll, Commentarii in 
hist, gentis Sam., 1846, and Chronicon Sam. . . . lib. Josuce, 
1848; Pelerinann, Reisen, i860; Vilmar, Abulfathi Annales 
Sam., 1865. Payne Smith, ‘The Sam. Chron. of Abu'l Fatah' 
(with trails.) in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschri/t, 2304^^ and 
432 jff". (incomplete). Neub. ‘ Chronique Sam.’ in Journal 
Asiatique, 1869. The letters in Notices et Extraits, vol. xii., 
1831 (collected bype Sacy). Hamaker, ‘ Aanmerkingen over de 
Sam. eii hunne briefwisseling ’ (extr. from Archief Xfoor Kerk. 
Geschiedenis, 5 ). Kautzsch, ‘ Ein Brief des Hohenpriesters . . . 
Ja'kiib’ (in ZDPl^^). Almkvist, ‘Ein sam. I>rief an Kbnig 
Oscar ’ {Skri/ter utgi/na a/ K. Htimanistiska I 'etenskapssam- 
fundet i Upsala, 5 2). Knobel, Zur Geschichte d. Sam. (extract, 
1847); Barges, Les Sam. de Naplouse, 1855; Mills, Three 
Months' Residence at Nablus, 1864; Appel, Qucestiones de 
rebus sam., 1874; Nutt, A Sketch of Sam. History, 1874 (an 
excellent general account). Freudenthal, H ellenistische Studien, 
i., ii., 1875 ; Brill, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur d. Sam., 1876 ; 
Spiro, ‘ iltude sur le peuple Sam.’ (from the Rexme Chretienne, 
n.d.). 

viii. Linguisilc : Caslellus, Lexicon Heptaglotton, 1669 ; 
Uhlemann, 1 nstitutiones ling. Sam. 1837 > Nicholls, A 
Grammar 0/ the Sam. language, n.d. [1858]. Noldeke, Ueber 
einige Sam.-arub. Schri/ten (in GGN nos. 17 and 20), 1862 ; 
Petermann, ‘ Versuch einer hebr. Formenlehre,’ 1868 (^Mn:«^/- 
luttgett f d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 5 i), and Breris ling. 
Sam. Gramm. {Porta Lingg. Or. 3 ), 1873 (containing a biblio- 
graphy of earlier works) ; Kohn, Sam. Studien, 1S68, and Zur 
Sprache, etc., see above. 

ix. Catalogues 0/ Manuscripts : for the Bodleian Library see 
in the_ Oriental Catalogue of Uri, with the corrections in pt. ii. 
by Nicoll and Pusey, and in Neubauer’s Catalogue 0/ the 
IJebreiv MSS, 1886. For the British Museum, G. Margoliouth’s 
Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Sam. MSS, 1893 (the full 
catalogue is in progress). For Paris [Zotenberg’s] Catalogue 
des MSS Heb. et Sam. [Paris, 1866]. For St. Petersburg, 
Harkavy’s Opisaiiie samarityanskikh rukopisei, 1875 (vol. ii. 
pi. i. of the Catalog d. hebr. u. sam. Hattdschriften, dealing 
with the Pentateuch MSS, text and largum. In Russian). 

A. E. C. 

SAMATUS (cAMATOC [BA]) i Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 10 42 
Shaelum, 12. 

SAMEIUS, RV Sameus (camaioc [A]) i Esd. 021 
= Ezra IO21 Shemaiah, 18. 

SAMELLIUS (camgAAioc [B]) i Esd. 2 i 6 RV = 
Plzra 48 Shi. MSB A I. 

SAMGAR-NEBO (br"l|Pp with Bit.. Gins., not 

•nr'D : cAMAfcoe [bn], -r^e[A], -a [Q], -p 

apparently a Babylonian name ( jer. 303). According 
to .Schrader the words are Hebraised from sumgir-nabu, 

' be gracious, Xebo’ [KA 416) ; but Giesebrecht con- 
jectures a corruption of iiD "ib’, sar-viag, equivalent to 
in 31 , rab-mag, which implies virtual dittography\ ^ 
connects with the following name (see S.\kseciiim). 

The truth, however, probably is, that the editor had a corrupt 
text before him, and tried in vain to make Babylonian names 
out of the false readings. might come from 31 j, Nodau 
(! 7 - 7 '.); i:CD from C 3 D 1 [d]- Sarsechim (^.r.) was therefore 
written twice over, and once it has taken the place of 1C‘ (before 

31:). Read therefore ‘and the prince of Nodah’ (one of the 
Jerahmeelite princes in the army of king Nebuchadrezzar, at 
least, if some other name — not l^abylonian — does not underlie 
‘Nebuchadrezzar’). See Nekgal-shakezek. T. K. C. 

SAMI, RV Sabi (caBgi [A], om. B) r Esd. 528 = 
Ezra 242 Shobai. 

SAMIS (cOMeeiC [BA]) I Esd. 9 34 = Ezra IO38, 
Shimei, 16. 

SAMLAH in Gen. caAama [A], camaAa 

aAama, caAma[E]), camAa [L] ; in Ch. camaa 
[A ; B in v. 51], (:<^Baa [E]) ; the fifth Edomite king, 
Gen. 3636/ iCh. I47/ See Masrekah. d he evi- 
dence offered by Prof. Sayce {Hibb. Lea. 54, n. ) for 
a connection between Samlah and .Seinele is unsound 
(cp Tiele, Th. T, 1890, p. 96). Beyond reasonable 
doubt we should read Salmah (see Salai.\h, and 
SOLO.MON, §1). Was this king of the Salmajan race? 

T. K. C. 


SAMMUS (cAMMOyc [A] -OY [B]) i Esd. 943 = 
Neh. 84, Shema. 

SAMOS (CAMOC. I Macc. 1523 Acts 2O15). The 
third in size of the four large islands (Lesbos, Chios, 
1 Geoffraphv '''hich lie off the 

and history Minor, all appear- 

ing in the narrative of Paul’s journeys. 
Samos lies at the mouth of the bay of Ephesus, into 
which the Cayster flows, and so midway Ixjtween 
Ephesus and Miletus by the sea route. It gained its 
name from the line of ‘ lofty broken summits ’ (so 
described by Tozer, Islands of I he ^Egean, 157 J.) 
running from E. to W. through the island ; for the 
name Samos means ‘ height ’ (Str. 346, o-d/xous eKa\ovv 
; ra Cp id. 457, and see Samothkace). The 

highest point, Mt. Kerki (anc. Kerketeus) is 4725 ft. 
high, a conspicuous feature from all the surrounding 
islands. Between the eastern e.xtremity of the island 
(Cape Colonna, anc. Poseidium) and the long well- 
wooded ridge of Alycale on the mainland (Herod. 
1 148) there is a narrow ‘ maraie pass ' alx)ut one mile 
in width ; this strait was the scene of the Cireek victory 
over the Persian fleet and army’ in 479 b.c. (Herod. 

9 100 f . ). 

The Samians at an early period were distinguished 
for their maritime enterprise (cp Paus. vi. 29) ; it was a 
Samian who first ventured through the pillars of 
Herakles into the western ocean (Herod. 4 152 ; cp Thuc. 
1 13 : Plin. AfA'757). liamian power and splendour 
reached their highest pitch under the so-called tyrant 
Polycrates [c. 533-522 B.c.) who made the island for a 
short time the mistress of the eastern .Egean. At this 
period Samos had e.xtensive commercial relations with 
Egy’pt (Herod. 2178). She produced oil in abundance ; 
but her wine was not of the best quality (Str. 637). 
Her trade was largely in pottery (cp Plin. //A' 3546, 
Sarnia i?t esculenlis laudantur).^ Many Jews resided in 
the island (i Macc. 1623) ; and thev, and the Samians 
generally, enjoyed the liberality of Herod the Great, who 
with Agrippa was in the island in 14 A.D. (Jos. Ani. 
xvi. 22 ; BJ i. 21 ii, rets ets AvkIovs 7 ) ’S.a/j.Lovs dojpeds). 
In Paul’s time Samos was a libera civitas (Plin. HN 
037; Dio Cass, adq) in the Province of Asia by the 
favour of Augustus ; Vespasian deprived it of this privi- 
lege (Suet. Vesp. 8). 

The island and its chief town bore the same name. 
The town (now Tigani) lay on the SE. shore, whereas 

2 NT modern capital, Valhy, is on the X. of 

/ the island. The question of the meaning 

r6i6r6iicp ^ 1 ^ 

of the word in the account of Paul s voyage 

is difficult (cp the case of Chios, Acts 20 15). In neither 
case apparently did the ship stopatthc town or its harbour 
itself, nor did Paul land. ' 'I’he ship evidently stopped 
every evening. The reason lies in the wind, which in the 
.^Kgean during the summer generally blows from the X., 
beginning at a very early hour in the morning ; in the 
late afternoon it dies away ; at sunset there is a dead 
calm, and thereafter a gentle S. wind arises and blows 
during the night' (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
293). It stopped at a point opposite Chios {KaTr}vT 7 }- 
aafieu dvriKpus XLov, ‘came . . . over against,’ EV), 
i.e., probably in the strait between Chios the capital of 
the island, and Cape Argennum on the opposite main- 
■ land. X'ext morning they struck across to Samos 
! making a course either E. of S. , to the western extremity 
j of that island, by the Great Boghaz (so Ramsay, l.c.), 
or more easterly across the Caystrian Bay to the eastern 
extremity of the island, so as to pass through the Little 
Boghaz or strait of Mycale. In either case, the failure 
of the breeze from the X. found them at Trogyllium 
(the reference to w’hich should undoubtedly be retained 
from DHLP: see Trogyliaum), and there is no need 
to understand Samos to be the town, and not rather the 
island merely ; for the Greek word translated ‘ arrived 

^ Cp Vulg. in Is. 459, testa de Samiis terrae. 
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at' {Trap€( 3 a.\ofJi€P, so AV ; ‘touched at,' RV) does not 
necessarily imply stoppage or landing at the harbour of 
Samos. Probably it was this erroneous idea that was 
largely responsible for the omission of the reference to 
Trogyllium ; for the distance between the town of Samos 
and the anchorage of 'rrogyllinm (5 in., according to 
Strabo 636) is too small to make a distinct stage of the 
voyage. It ought, however, to be noticed that fieivavres 
need not be restricted to spending the night at anchor, 
but might indicate a short stop occurring during the 
final run between Samos and Miletus ; but the order of 
the words seems to be opposed to that interpretation. 

w. j. \v. 

SAMOTHRACE RV, AV Samothracia (camo* 
0PAKH. Acts 16 ii). The two conspicuous features of 
the 'I’hracian sea are Mt. Alhos and the island of 
Samothrace. The island is described as a ' huge 
boulder planted in the sea,’ towering above Imbros 
and conspicuous from the Thracian and the Asiatic 
shore. 

Homer, who calls the isl.ind the ‘Thracian Samos,’ describes the 
seat of Poseidon on its topmost peak overlooking ‘all Ida, with the 
city of Priam and the ships of the Ach.Tjans ’ (//. 13 12, v\l/ov ew' 
at^OTarr]^ Kopv<f>Yj^ "^.dfiov v^rjeacnj^ 0p7jiVfi7j? cp Verg. 

.-Kn. 7 208, rhreiciamque Sanium, qtue mine Samothracia 
Jertur; Strabo, 331, frg. 50, iKoXtlto r\ ’S.afioBpaKrj irpiV).! 

So excellent a sailing-mark, placed also at a convenient 
distance in the passage from the Asiatic to the Thracian 
and Macedonian shores was certain to arrest attention. 
The ship in which Paul sailed from Troas {Acts 16 n) 
‘ran before the wind' {€v 0 v 5 pofi 7 )(ra/j.€t', ‘came with 
[RV 'made'] a straight course’) to the island, passing 
probably to the E. of Imbros, in order to avoid the 
Mytkonaes reef which lies off the coast of Lemnos. 
Although the island possesses several good anchorages, 
it has no good harbour {vel importuosissima omfiium, 
is its description by Plin, /IN 423). The safest 
landing-place is near the promontory Ac rote ri at the 
western end of the island, and there was probably the 
ancient .anchorage Demetrion, in which Paul’s vessel 
may have spent the night at anchor. The old capital 
(now Palcropoli) is on the northern side. The voyage 
to M.acedonia thus occupied two days {zk ii), whereas 
the reverse journey on a subsequent occasion took five 
days (Acts 20 6). 

In history Samothrace is chiefly famous as the main 
seat of the worship of the Cabiri and the religious 
mysteries connected therewith. The C.abiri were 
known to the (Ireeks as ‘the Great Gods,' and were 
probably pre- Hellenic and in the main of Semitic 
origin. Their worship was of great celebrity and lasted 
to a very late time. Both Idiilip of Macedon and 
his wife Olympias were initiated into the Cabiri mysteries 
(Pint. A /ex. 2). After Delos, Samothrace numbered 
more votaries than any other spot in the /Egean (see 
Herod. 2 51 ; Anstoph. Pax, 277 ; Tac. Ann. 254). 
The cult was in full vigour in Paul's time. It was 
owing to its celebrity that .Samothrace, which belonged to 
the d'hraeian kingdom, became a free state when Thrace 
was reduced to a province in 46 A. D. by Claudius (cp 
Tac. Hist. 1 ii). 

/literature. — Conze, Hauser, and Niemann, Archdolog^ische 
V ntersuchungen au/ Samothralce (Vienna, 1875^); Conze, 
Keise auf den Inseln des Thra/cischen Mccrcs (1860). Popular 
account in Tozer, Islatuis 0/ the rEgean, 310 /. w. J. W. 

SAMPSAMES (cAMTAKH [A], [^^V], 

lampsaco [whence Lampsacus], samsamce [Vg. ]) 

a locality mentioned first in a list of peoples and coun- 
tries in 1 Macc. 1^23. According to Grimm, identical 
with Samsun, w hich is described by Abulfeda as lying 
on the Black Sea between Trebizond and Sinope. 

1 Samos=height : cp Strabo, 346, a-dpiov^ eKoko^r ra v\f/r}. The 
wjrd is of Semitic origin. The Samothracian coins are all 
subsequent to the time of Alexander. On an imperial coin of 
H.adtian occurs the remarkable inscription 2a/u.iu)i^ tv (^pdnrf. 
On some the fore-part of a ram, or a ram’s head, occur.s, a 
symbol of the cult of lower-world divinities of a pre-Hellenic 
type. See Head, Pist. Numm. 226. 
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But some better knowm people or place is surely meant. 
The reading aa/x'paKr) (cp \'et. L.at. ) is almost certainly 
.an intentional corruption arising from the difiiculty 
felt in identifying Samp.same (so, rather than Samp- 
sames). 

SAMSON ^imlon, i.e., ‘solar'; the MT 

pronunciation is not so old as that of 0, CAMvpcoN 

1 Storv of [Hilpreeht]). The 

Samson S^eat enemy of the Philistines is reckoned 

as one of the judges of Israel in two 
editorial notes which belong to the chronological scheme 
of the book of Judges (1620 [see Budde's note], 16 31); 
but this view is not that of the story of Samson itself. 
T'he story of Samson is a self-contained narrative by a 
single hand (Judg. 132-1631^ ; see, however, § 3) and 
represents Samson not as a judge but as a popular hero 
of vast strength and sarcastic humour, who has indeed 
been consecrated from his birth as the deliverer of 
Israel, and is not unaware of his vocation, but still 
is inspired by no serious religious or patriotic purpose, 
and becomes the enemy of the Philistines only from 
personal motives of revenge, the one passion which is 
stronger in him than the love of women. In his life, 
and still more in his death, he inflicts great injury on 
the oppressors of Israel ; but he is never the head of a 
national uprising against them, nor do the Israelites 
receive any real deliverance at his hands. The story of 
his exploits is plainly taken from the mouths of the 
people, and one is tempted to conjecture that originally 
his Nazirite vow was conceived simply as a vow of 
revenge, which is the meaning it would have in an Arab 
story. Our narrator, however, conceives Samson’s life 
as a sort of prelude to the work of Saul (13 5), and brings 
out its religious and national significance in this respect 
in the opening scene (chap. 13), which is closely parallel 
to the story of Gideon, and in the tragic close (chap. 16); 
whilst yet the character of Samson, who generally is quite 
forgetful of his mission, remains much as it had been 
shaped in rude popular tale in a circle w’hich, like 
Samson himself, was but dimly conscious of the national 
and religious vocation of Israel. 

Though the name means ‘ solar,' ^ neither name nor 
story lends any solid support to Steinthal’s idea that 
the hero is nothing but a solar myth (cp Wellh. CP/ 
229 f. [and GASm. HG 111 f. \ WAllhausen, whilst he 
rejects Steinthal’s myth theory, also denies Samson’s 
historical character]). He is a member of an un- 
, doubtedly historical family of those Danites who had 
! their standing camp ne.ar Zor.\h, not far from the 
Philistine border, before they moved north and seized 
Laish (cp 13 25 with 188 n f. ). The family of M.anoah 
{q.v. ) had a hereditary sepulchre at Zorah, where Samson 
was said to lie (16 31), and their name continued to be 
associated with Zorah even after the exile, when it 
appears that the M.-VXAHethites of Zorah w'ere reckoned 
as Calebites. The name had remained though the 
race changed ( i Ch. 252 54). The narrative of Samson’s 
marri.ige and riddle is of peculiar interest as a record of 
manners ; specially noteworthy is the custom of the wife 
remaining with her p.arents after marriage (cp Gen. 224). 
See Kinship, § 8, and D.vn, § 3. 

After all has been said, the probability of mythic 
elements remains. When we consider the great sus- 

2 Mvthic Jews in later times for a 

C ^ i folklore containing features of mythic 

* origin, it is intrinsically probable that the 
beliefs of the early Israelites were also affected by 
mythology. That this is so in the case of the Samson- 
story seems likely, if the present text is on the whole 
correct (cp § 4). If the hero's name was really 
Samson, and if in the neighbourhood commonly con- 

^ It is worth noting th.nt Samson’s tribe or clan bears a name 
(Dan, i.e.. judge) which belongs specially to the Assyrian .sun- 
god, and that there is Egyptian evidence for the existence of a 
lace called .Samian in the neighbourhood of the southern Dan. 
ee Beth-shemesh, 1. 
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nected with Samson there was really a Canaan itish 
sanctuary called Beth-shemesh (but known perhaps, as 
Budde conjectures, in earlier times as Bit-Ninib ; see 
Hekes, Mount), we may venture to infer the existence 
of a primitive solar myth. In short, we may in this 
case surmise that there may have been a solar hero 
analogous to Gilgames,^ who bore the name or title 
Snmsan, which ultimately attached itself to some real 
or imagined champion of the Danites, or even of the 
people of Israel against Philistine oppression. Some 
of the exploits of the legendary Samson may also have 
affinities with nature myths ; but nature myths had 
become no more than ‘ fairy tales ’ by the time they 
supplied details to the plastic imagination of the people. 

See Steinthal's essay on Samson (1862), translated in Gold- 
ziher’s Hebrciv ]SIyih(^logy (by R. Martineau), 392*446, also 
Goldziher's remarks, pp. 21 Stucken, Astrahnythen^ 1 4-6 
72-75 (1898), and references in Moore’s commentary, and cp 
Budde, Das Buck der Richter y 109, Van Doorninck, Th.Ty 
1894, pp. 14*32, 1896, pp. 162*167. Por mythic elements, see 
also Hekes [Mount], Jawbone, Cuttings of the Flesh 
(§ 3), Hair (§ 2), and cp Bee, Fox, En-haekore, Lehi, 
Sharuhen. 

Robertson Smith’s view tliat the Samson-story forms 
a single narrative would perhaps have been modified by 

^ , him, had he been able to take his part 

, . m current debates. It is very possible 

^ that the narrative is of composite origin, 

and that in one of its forms it represented the hero as a 
national champion. It is true, Moore [JudgeSy 313) 
contrasts the 'solitary hero' Samson who ‘in his own 
quarrel, single-handed, makes havoc among the Philis- 
tines ’ with Ehud, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, and 
Jephthah, ‘ v.ffio, at the head of their tribesmen, “ turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens,” and delivered their 
countrymen.' But according to Budde [Richter^ 92 
[1897]), each of the two great sources or strata of early 
tradition had a national champion : the S. Israelitish 
source (J) Samson the Danite ; the N. Israelitish source 
(E) Samuel the Ephraimite. Samuel in J (i S. 9/. ) is 
only Yahwe s messenger to Saul ; in the w’ar of libera- 
tion he plays no part. In a similar case (Judg. 4 ; 
Jabin and Sisera) the redactor effected a fusion of 
kindred narratives ; in the case of the two Samson 
stories he preserved the individuality of each. Budde 
also thinks that there were tw'o forms of the Yahwistic 
story of Samson ( and J.2) w hich a redactor harmonised. 
See further, Judges [Book], and Van Doorninck, Lc. ; 
also Shamm.\h, Shamgar (the legends of Samson 
present points of contact with the legends of these 
heroes). 

Whilst granting that the Samson-legends as we now have 
them seem to present ‘motives' derived from a solar myth, the 
present writer cannot any longer admit that 
4 . New there were such mythic elements in the original 

hypothesis, legend of the Danite deliverer. 

I. That the scene of the legends has been 
shifted, and that as a consequence the name of the hero has 
undergone modification, seems for several reasons highly 
probable. A close examination of the text may convince 
us that this has occurred in other stories in the Book of 
Judges; indeed warning is already given in Judg. 83, if the 
nations by which Israel was to be ‘proved’ are catalogued, 
according to a very probable restoration of the text, as ‘ the five 
princes (read 'JIH) of the Zarephathites, and all the Keniz- 
zites, and the Misrites, and the Horites that dwell in the 
mountains of Jerahmeel unto the entrance of Maacath.’ The 
first heroic impulses, we are told in 1825, came to Samson ‘in 
Mahaneh-dan, between Zorah and Eshtaoh’ 13ut the original 
text may have said, ‘between Missur and Esht.aol,' while for 
Mahaneh-dan {q.v.)y we should read ‘ Manahath-dan ' ; see 
I Ch. 252-54, where the Chronicler, like modern critics, is 
puzzled at the combination of Manahath-dan both with Zorah 
and Eshtaol and (see Judg. 18iiyf) with Kirjath-jearim ; the 
present writer believes that Kirjath-jearim is simply a corruption 
of Kirjath-jerahmeel, and that all the places referred to lay near 
together in the Negeb. According to his theory the Negeb 
was always a ‘bone of contention’ between the Zarephathites 
(Philistines) or Jerahmeelites (Arammites or Amorites) and the 
Israelites. The Israelite champion known to us as Samson was 
known to the earliest narrator only as a Cushamite. There was 
in fact another place in the Negeb of even more Importance 


1 See Cainites, and cp Jaslrow, RBA, 471. 
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I than ejther Missur or Eshtaol — viz., Cusham. Often its true 
name is (through a faulty geographical theory) di'^guised as 
Shechkm 2); but sometimes (e.g., i S. 69^) as ‘ Beih* 

sheinesh ’ (from Belh-cusham >). A similar corruption or dis- 
j tortion has occurred in the personal name Shiinshai, which 
I comes from ‘ Cusham.* See, further, Shimshai. 

I 2. To the question, Did the early legend of the Cushamite 
! deliverer pre.sent mythic moiives? we reply in the negative for 
j two reasons, (a) 'I’he mythic ‘ motives ’ discovered by Winckler 
I in the legends of the other judges re.st, according to our theory, 
upon a precarious textual basis; and (b)y not only the name 
Sam.son but also the story of the foxes, and that of the jawbone, 
explained by Steinthal and Stucken as mythological, are, we 
I suspect, really based on corruptions of the text of the written 
I story which lay before the narrator.2 See Crit. Bib. 

W. K. S. (§ l); T. K. C. (§§ 2-4). 

SAMUEL (^NlOp*. §§ 21, 39, camoyhA 

[BNAQRTL]). I. A prophet, or rather seer, who 

1 Name distinction in the period of Israel’s 

transition to regal government. Narratives 
respecting Samuel are contained in iS. I1-I613 
19 18-24 ‘25 1. He is also mentioned in Jer. lot (not ( 3 ^) 
Ps. 996 I Ch. IO13 (6 not MT) 628 [13] 33 [18] 922 II3 
2628 2929 2Ch. 35 18. 

On the etymology, see Saul, § i ; Shemuel ; Shem (Names 
with). The two etymologies ‘asked of God' (i S. 1 20) and 
‘ lent to God ’ (v. 28) come from the narrators and have only the 
value of popular etymologies. This is too clear for any trained 
biblical scholar to deny (see Dr. 7 BS 13^^^). 

I S. I1-I613 has the appearance of forming a con- 
nected account of Samuel. A closer examination, how- 

2 Oldest that this section contains very 

. ' inconsistent elements. The narratives have 

ra 1 10ns. together from different sources, 

two of which (the parallel reports fused together in i S. 
4i<^-7 1) make no mention of Samuel, and they have re- 
ceived their present form by a complicated process of 
redaction. The inconsistencies which they present are 
to be explained by the transformation which the tradi- 
tional picture of Samuel experienced in connection with 
the development of religious ideas in Israel and in the 
Jewish community. This transformation is no isolated 
phenomenon. In many another people a variation in 
the national and religious ideals has produced a cor- 
responding change in the picture of the old national 
heroes. Since life means continual change, the great 
men of a people can live on only through a constant 
modification of the forms which they wear in memory. 

'Fhe oldest notices of Samuel occur in the section i S. 
9 I0r-i6 13 1 7a 16-18 23 141-46 (see Samuel [Books], 
§ 3). Samuel is there represented as a seer (nxi), who 
at the same time officiates as a priest on the bamah 
(‘high place') of a small country-town in the ‘land of 
Zuph ’ (95) — i.e.y the district inhabited by the clan so 
called. [Cp Prophet, § 5.] 

The name of the town is not given, from which Budde {^ZA TW 
8 225) infers that it was certainly not Ramah, which is the name 
given in the later narratives. But what can have induced later 
vvTiters to place Samuel’s dwelling in Rainah, unless this were 
the view of the older tradition ? For we find other places ((jllgal, 
Mizpah, Bethel) mentioned as the scenes of his official activity. 

At any rate Samuel is a much respected seer, whose 
predictions are thoroughly trustworthy ; but bis reputa- 
tion is only local, for Saul, who dwells at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, is unacquainted with him, and has his 
attention called to him for the first time by his servant. 
The story of the meeting of Samuel and Saul is well 
known. Saul w’as in quest of the lost she-asses of his 
I father, and his servant wished him to fee the man of 
God to tell them where to go. Samuel on his side was 
already expecting the visitor. He knew' by revelation that 
the destined ruler of Israel would be sent to him, and after 
announcing to Saul his high destiny, he specified three 

1 Cp Shaalabbim or Shaalbim (near ‘Zorah’) from Beth- 
Ishmaelim. 

2 In Judg. 154 shouldbe 

the continuation is given In v. 8a, which should run crt'N "ID 
nDl ; ‘ Cush’ and ‘ Jerahmeel * are glosses. On ‘ Lehi,* 

■ Ramath. lehi,* and ‘En-hakkore’ in z’v. 9 i9» see Lehi. 
Similar corruptions abound ; see, e.g,, Sodom, § 6, n. (correction 
of Gen. 14 14). 
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striking experiences which he would have as he returned 
home. These were to be the sign of the truth of the 
announcement. Not long after, the first exploit of Saul 
marked him out to the people as their king(i S. 11 ). 
The narrativ'e contains two mentions of Samuel ; but the 
words ‘ and after Samuel ’ in v. 7 and the whole of z^v. 
12-14 J^re later insertions. Saul and the people are the 
two parties in the great ceremony whereby Saul is made 
king ' before Vahwe ’ at Gilgal. 

The later strata in the Book of Samuel are dis- 
tinguished from this old tradition by the increased 

- . importance which they attribute to Samuel. 

, ' They represent him, not as a seer of merely 

ra 1 10ns. reputation, but as an authority for the 
whole of Israel ; and, so far as they have not a deutero- 
nomic colouring, they regard him as a pro]jhet (n' 33 ). 
W'e turn first to the two narratives in (<i) 1 S. 1 1-28 
2 11-26 3 1-20 (transpose z\ 20 and v. 21 ; sec (5), and {b) 
chap. 15 . The former describes the youth of Samuel, 
bringing him into connection with the old sanctuary at 
Shiloh. lie was the s»n of the Kphraimitc (or, more 
precisely, the Zuphite)^ Hlkanah and of his favourite 
wife Hannah, who had long been childless, and had 
vowed to give the son who might be born to her to 
Yahwe (i S. lii).^ He grew up at Shiloh, where he 
acted as Eli’s minister, and became the true heir of 
Eli’s spirit, the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Bhinehas, 
being worldly and degenerate. \\’'hile still young he 
learned by revelation the impending fall of the house of 
Eli, and afterwards he became known as a prophet 
whose words came true, ‘ from Dan even to Beersheba.’ 

The narratives in (<^) regard Samuel as a prophet 
whose home was in Ramah. 'I'he command to ex- 
terminate the Amalekites was transmitted by him to 
Saul, who obeyed, but, in violation of the ban {hh^em ; 
see B.\n). spared the Amalekite king (see Agag) and 
the best of the animals taken. A revelation then came 
to Samuel to the effect that Yahwe repented that he 
had made Saul king. The prophet announced this to 
the disoljedient king at the Juda-an Carmel, and then 
hewed Agag in pieces before Yahwe’s altar (1 S. 15). 
The chapter presupposes the tradition in 1 S. 9 IO1-16, 
since Samuel expressly refers {v. i ; cp v. 17) to his 
having anointed Saul. The author must have lived in 
the time of the first literary prophets, or at any rate 
have shared their circle of ideas. Samuel confronts 
Saul very much as Isaiah confronts Ahaz (Is. 7), and the 
saying in i 8.15 22 f. is entirely in the prophetic 
manner.^ Much as we sympathise with this fine utter- 
ance, the following verses place Samuel in an extremely 
un pleasing light from our modern point of view. Vatke 
does not mince matters when he says {Die Religion des 
AT, 1835, p. 300), 'Samuel appears here as a stern 
and obstinate zealot ’ ; but his words are true. The 
passage in question is largely responsible for unfavour- 
able judgments on Samuel’s character. 

The deuteronomistic narratives (i S. 72-822 10 17 27 
121-25) show a further tendency to glorify Samuel. 
>• T>i. liT 4.- This hero of tradition now becomes 
4. Dt. Narratives, la^t of the Judges of .'ll! Isr.iel in 
succession to Ell. Like Eli, he is also a priest of 
Yahwe, and it is he who brings the Israelites back to 
the worship of Israel’s God. It is Samuel too who 
delivers Israel from the yoke of the Philistines, gaining 
a brilliant victory as the reward of a national repentance 
and reformation-* (see Eben-ezer, Beth-car). In his 

1 I S. 1 1 should run thus, ‘ There was a certain man of 
Ramathaim, a Zuphite of the hill-country of Ephraim.' See 
Dr. {TIiS I yr), We., Klo., Ki., liu. [hut cp Ramathaim- 
zoi'Hi.M, Zuph]. On the .genealogy, cp Elk an ah, Jeroham. 

2 That is, .Samuel was to be a priest (not a Xazirite). 

3 [Cp Che., *A Study of 1 S. 15 22 23,' Biblical Worlds 
April 1894, pp. 281-290.] 

[Kittel Ls of opinion (///j/. 2 ic«) that, though 1 S. 7 in its 
present form is ‘decidedly unhistorical,' there is an clement of 
early tradition in it (similarly Budde). He therefore accepts the 
assembly at Mizpah under the pre.sidency of Samuel issuing in a 
religious reform as historical. To Stade such a distinction 
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old age he appoints his sons to be judges. Their gross 
misconduct is given as the reason why the chief men of 
Israel desire a king. It is, however, a foolish and 
wicked desire, and in ol)edience to a divine command 
Samuel warns the Israelites of the hardships to which 
the subjects of a king are liable. Their request, never- 
theless, is granted. At Mizpah a religious assembly of the 
people is held. The sacred lot falls upon Saul, who 
receives the admiring homage of the people. Before 
transferring the reins of power to Saul’s hands, how- 
ever, Samuel makes a solemn ‘ apologia ' to the people, 
coupling this with a farewell charge. How the writer 
of chap. 12 harmonised his representations with 7 15, 
indeed whether he himself noticed the inconsistency 
(Josephus, Ant, vi. 185, certainly did not) we have not 
the means of judging. 

Subsequently to the time when the historical books 
underwent the deuteronomistic redaction, three narra- 
tives arose as the result of reflection 


6. Post-Deut. 
embeUishments. 


on the traditional narrative. Their 
late origin is shown both by the 
nature of the contents and by their very loose connection 
with the surrounding narratives, {a) One is the story 
of the early anointing of David by Samuel in accordance 
, with a divine command (i S. I61-13), which is incon- 
j sistent with the traditional account in 2 S. 24. To 
I remove this contradiction, or at any rate to justify the 
statement in 2S. 24, the Chronicler assumes that the 
anointing at Hebron was in obedience to the word of 
' Yahwe by Samuel ( 1 Ch. 11 3). {b) Another is the account 
i of the very early rejection of Saul ( i S. 137<^-i5<7), inserted 
! in the account of Saul's war against the Philistines. 

This passage is merely an anticipation of chap. 15. 

! (i) A third is an anecdote in which Samuel appears, 

! like an Elijah or an Elisha, as the head of the prophetic 
j community in Ramah. with which David seeks refuge 
(i S. 1918-24). See David, § 1 (end). 

I In one of those passages of the Book of Jeremiah which betray 
the hand of an editor (Jer. 15 1 ; not 0 a) l we find .Samuel placed 
1 beside Moses as an intercessor for his people and a hero of prayer. 
The same view of him, which is clearly due to exegetical study 
of the Book of Samuel (see, e.g., 1 S. 79 S 6 12 is), is given in Ps. 
91>6 (post-exilic). The Chronicler even makes .Samuel a member 
of the tribe of Levi because, according to the Book of Samuel, 
he offers sacrifices; in 1 Ch. 622-28 [7-13] and 33-38 [18-23] he 
gives us two genealogies which trace .Samuel's descent back to 
Kohath.2 .Some very singular statements respecting Samuel 
‘the seer’ will be found in i Ch . 922 2628. 

To assign an equal weight to all these documents is 
of course impossible. The oldest are the most trust- 
_ . worthy, and wherever the later notices 

6. Summing up. inconsistent with the earlier and 
can be understood by that inevitable modification of 
traditional pictures of which we have spoken, they must 
be rejected. This at once compels us to set aside those 
narratives which represent Samuel as a leading prophet 
for all Israel, or as a zealous advocate of the exclusive 
worship of Yahwe, or as a judge and a deliverer of 
Israel from the Philistine yoke. They contradict the 
surest facts of the beginning of the regal period. Take 
the deuteronomistic narratives.^ The transformation of 
facts is here radical. The presuppositions are those 
of an age which had no kings, and regarded kingship as 
opposed to the will of God, and as the means by which 
Israel was turned away from its true mission. Its own 
ideals were once, it believed, those of Israel ; but by 
desiring a king Israel fell to the low level of the other 
peoples. To this we may add that if these narra- 
tives were based on an old tradition, the rise of another 
tradition which made Samuel a seer of merely local 
celebrity would be inconceivable, whereas, granted the 

appears unsafe. See his f7F/l2o6, and cp his reMew of 
Budde’s disposition of the text of Samuel in SBOT, TheoL LZ^ 
1890, col. 9.] 

1 See Slade, Gl 1 647 end of note, 

2 See the proof in Bertheau, Ckronik^, 60 

3 [On the suggestive but unhistorical idyll of Samuel's youth 
in T S. 1-3 see Wc. Prol. ET 270, and cp his CH^) 238 n.] 
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priority of the simpler story, the growth of the deuterono- 
mistic account is perfectly natural. 

Really trustworthy material for a picture of Samuel 
we must seek first of all in chaps. 9 10 i-i6. The tragedy 
in the fate both of peoples and of individuals springs 
from uncomprehended circumstances and neglected 
opportunities. The greatness of leading personalities 
consists ill this — that they comprehend the national 
aspirations and turn to account favouring circumstances. 
Only thus can impending ruin be averted and the 
road to progress and prosperity be opened. Others 
besides Samuel may have conceived the idea that the 
deliverance of Israel from the Philistines was possible 
only for a king ; but it is his inalienable merit to have 
found in Saul the man who appeared equal to the task, 
and to have awakened in him the consciousness of his 
divine mission. The p)eople itself, too, comprehended 
the situation, and gave this a legal expression by a 
solemn choice of Saul at Gilgal (i S. 11 15). 

This view of the historical significance of Samuel is in 
perfect harmony with the statement that his course of 
action was determined by Yahwe, who pointed out to 
him Saul as the future king of Israel. Ideas which 
burst upon a man suddenly and seem to have no links 
with his other thoughts belong to modern as well as 
ancient experience ; to the ancients it was natural to 
regard them as given by inspiration. When Saul’s 
imposing form came before the seer, revealing doubtless 
already something of that impetuous energy which 
marked Saul as king, the idea may have flashed through 
his mind that here was Israel’s king. There is no 
reason to doubt that Samuel became accidentally ac- 
quainted with Saul, and then anointed him king over 
Israel {cp Saul, § 1 ). 

On the other hand it is not so certain whether the account of 
the details of the first meeting of Samuel and Saul in chap. 9 
10 1-16 is based on an exact knowledge of facts. They spoke 
together without witnesses, and upon Saul’s accession his grown- 
up son Jonathan was already his best support. It is therefore 
very improbable that at this important moment he was but like 
a superior servant who could be sent out to seek for runaway 
asses, and that such a person should find, not indeed the asses, 
hut a kingdom. Surely this representation is hut part of the 
literary vehicle of the tradition. 

Besides the kernel of chap. 9 IO1-16 we may regard 
as historical the central facts of chap. 15 1-23 32-35 [see 
Saul, § 3]. The expedition against Amalek would of 
course not V^e undertaken without an oracle, and Saul's 
earlier relations to Samuel make it intelligible that the 
oracle would come from that seer. The violation of the 
ban corresponds to the egoistic character of the Israelites 
of that time, and the slaying of Agag before the altar 
is consistent with their religious usages. Xor need we 
doubt that Samuel himself hewed Agag in pieces. 
Probably enough, too, difficulties may have arisen 
between Samuel and Saul in consequence of the viola- 
tion of the ban [cp Saul, § 3]. The influences of the 
later period when the narrative was written will be con- 
fined to the description of the attitude of Saul on his 
meeting Samuel, to the statement that Samuel on this 
occasion made known to Saul his rejection by Yahwe, 
and to the fine prophetic saying ascribed to Samuel. 

According to i S. 28 3, Samuel died and was buried at Ramah, 
to which 25 i adds that his grave was in his own house, which 
corresponds to the early custom (cp i K. 2 3.^). This of itself 
shows that the late tradition which placed his dwelling-place 
and .sepulchre at Neby Samwil is wrong. See AIizpah. 
Nothing is said of Samuel’s age at the time of his death. The 
number 20 in i S, 7 2 is obtained by artificial means. This is 
also true of the statements in Josephus (Ant. yi. 185 I49) and in 
the Midrash. They depend on exegetical inferences which, 
from the nature of the sources, are destitute of any sure 
foundation. B. S. 

SAMUEL (BOOKS) 

Name (§ i). Later additions (§ 5). 

Literary history (§ 2). 2 S. 9-i K. 2 (§ 6). 

Samuel, Saul : i S. 1-15 (§ 3). Summary (§ 7). 

David : 1 S. 16-2 S. 8 (§ 4)- Literature (§ 8). 

That the two books of Samuel, like the two books of 
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Kings, originally formed one book, is explained else- 
I 1 Name ''’here (Canon, § 10). The idea of dividing 
the respective books of Samuel and Kings 
comes from where, however, the divided books are 
recombined as the four Books of Kingdoms {^i(i\ot 
^aaiXeiiov). It is true that the greater part of the Book 
of Samuel refers to the regal period, and that the 
gap between 2 S. 24 and i K. 1 is less prominent in 
the arrangement (cp Kings, § i). Hut the older 
Palestinian -Hebrew arrangement has the advantage 
of reflecting the fact that Samuel and Kings arose 
by editorial redaction out of two different older 
i works, the limits of which were only effiiced when two 
! chapters which originally belonged to Samuel were 
attached to the Book of Kings (i K. 1/.). The Book 
of Samuel derives its name from the fact that it opens 
with the story of Samuel’s birth (cp the names Genesis, 
Exodus, etc., which correspond to the Jewish custom of 
naming books with reference to their commencement). 
In reality it describes the origin of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and the fortunes of Saul, Ishbaal, and David. 

A book, in the modern sense, Samuel can no more be 
I said to be than any other of the historical writings of 
j 2 T j+ It is a compilation from older 

^ works which has passed through repealed 
redactions, and the final redaction of all 
i can have occurred only after the close of the Penta- 
teuch, in connection with the formation of the prophetic 
j canon. Like the I’orah, however, and like the other 
books of the ‘former prophets,’ the Books of Samuel 
attained in essentials their present form as a result of 
the great ‘ Deuteronomistic ' literary movement (see 
Historical Iatkk.\tukl, § 7). In the book which 
immediately precedes Samuel this movement has left only 
too many traces of its influence. In Samuel, however, 
we are happily in a position to indicate a series of vivid 
and ancient narratives which is only at certain points 
interrupted by later insertions and additions. A\’e must 
infer from this that the deuteronomistic editor or editors 
found this connection already in existence ; in other 
words, the basis of our Samuel was formed by a ])re- 
deuteronomic redaction of older works. 

The insertions and additions, however, are to a great extent 
derived neither from the deuteronomistic nor from the final 
redaction. Not only do some relate to the lime between both 
redactions, but in certain cases it seems possible that they may 
have been brought into their present connection before the 
deuteronomistic redaction occurred. The history, therefore, of 
the origin of the Books of Samuel, in spite of the great pre- 
dominance of the ancient sources, is very complicated. It is, 
however, only what might have been expected, when we 
consider the manner in which the OT writings have come down 
to us ; the processes of copying and of exegetical study were, in 
the ca.se of Samuel, combined with redactional alteration of 
various kinds, and, more particularly, with additions of new 
materials and insertion of explanatory’ matter. 

The Books of Samuel fall into three main divisions, 
(i) The history of Samuel and of Saul down to the 
rejection of the latter, i S. 1-15 (§ 3) ; (2} the history 
of David during the reigns of Saul and Ishbaal, and his 
own reign at Hebron, i S. I6-2 S. 8 (§ 4/); (3) the 
history of David at Jerusalem, 2 S. 9-24 (§6). 

Part 1 . has for its nucleus two sections : {a) i S. 4 i- 
7i, a fragment — the original beginning and end are now 
_ - wanting — recounting the subjugation of 

^ Israel by the Philistines and the captivity 

of the ark of Yahw^ ; {d) 1S.91-IO7 

^ ' 10g-i6 lli-1114/i 182-7^7 17 /. 23 141-46, 

which describes the anointing of Saul by Samuel, Saul’s 
victory over Ammon, his election as king, and his first 
encounters with the Philistines. 

The first-mentioned section {a ) — a torso (for it intro- 
duces the reader abruptly into the midst of the Philistine 
wars, and does not complete the account of the fortunes 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh and of the ark)- — gives 
the necessary premises for the section which follows, 

1 There is a trace of i, 2 S. and i, 2 K. having been each one 
book in <E5 b where the first words of 2 S. and 2 K, are also made 
the last words of i S. and J K. 
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according to which the kingship is Yahw^’s way of inter- 
posing to save Israel from the Philistines. The two | 
sections, however, are from different pens. The former i 
is made up of two parallel accounts, one Yahwistic, the i 
other Elohistic.^ But, first of all, to satisfy the reader’s 
curiosity res{:)ecting the central figure of chap. /. , a i 
description of Samuel’s childhood has been inserted 
(1 1-28 2 11-26 3i-2i), which bears throughout the stamp 
of a later age than the two parallel narratives, but may 
quite well be pre-exilie. The substance of the narrative 
thus produced has undergone much drastic revision at 
the hands of the deuteronomist. 

A specimen of this is met with in i S. 227-36 — where an un- 
named man of God foretells the doom of Eh and his house and 
his supersession by a ‘ faithful priest’ — i.e.^ collectively, Zadok 
and his house (cp i K. 2 26 /.^ see Zadok). According to Kuenen, 
Yahwe s revelation to Samuel in the night (i S. 3 11-14) also 
worked over by 1) ; but it sufficiently meets the case if we regard 

3 12 as a redactional back-reference to 2 27,^ On the notice of 

4 18^, added by the last deuteronomistic redactor, see below, § 7. 

The second narrative (b) has been much more pro- 
foundly modified by inserted deuteronomistic passages 
(i S. 72-822 IO17-27 121-25). In fact, the account of 
the rise of the monarchy contained in these sections 
directly contradicts the original story at every point. 
Samuel is Israel’s last judge. Under his leadership 
repentant and converted Israel throws off the Philistine 
yoke (7), and in order to be like other nations requests 
Samuel to give it a king. This Samuel does at the 
command of God (8). At Mizpah the sacred lot falls 
on Saul (10 17*^). Samuel then reproaches the people 
with ingratitude towards Yahwe (12). The links which 
connect this narrative with the older account are 10 25-27 
11 12/". 

Critics are not agreed as to whether we have before us here a I 
narrative written with full knowledge of the older account in 9 
10 1-16 11, hut with the deliberate intention of altering its scope 
(We., Kue.) — in which case the links just mentioned may he 
derived from the writer himself — or whether we have an in- 
dependent source which has been brought into connection with 
the older narrative by means of these same links, which on this 
hypothesis must be attributed to the hand of a redactor (Co., 
Hu.). The first of these assumptions is in harmony with the 
known habits of deuteronomistic writers, and not less so is the ! 
wording of 8 20 12x2, which plainly suggests that we have I 
before us a deuteronomistic narrative, dependent on the older ' 
account. Cornill and Budde fail to perceive the character and 
age of these deuteronomistic pieces, holding them to be pre- 
deuteronomic and assigning them to an Elohistic source. | 

The old version of the story of Saul has, however, 
undergone other expansions. The oldest of these (it 
is perhaps pre-exilie) occurs in 161-2332-35 (Saul’s war 
against the Amalekites and his rejection by Samuel). 
Verses 24-31, which describe Saul’s self-abasement before 
Samuel, are a later embellishment to this narrative. To 
another late writer, however, it seemed that Saul’s re- 
jection did not occur early enough, and he has therefore 
in I S. 138-15 carried back this occurrence, which is 
most awkwardly accounted for, to the beginning of 
Saul’s reign, preparing the way for it by means of 108. 
These additions are later than the deuteronomistic 
portions, for they regard Samuel as an authority 
superior to Saul. A later interpolation also is 13 19-21, 
with its incredible statement that the smith’s craft was 
suppressed by the Philistine overlords throughout the 
land of Israel. The Song of Hannah (t S. 2i-io) was 
interpolated at a still later period,^ and probably owed 
ts introduction here to a mistaken interpretation of the 
figure {v. 5) of the barren woman. It is a post-exilic 
psalm, which gives expression to the belief of the Jewish 
Church in the compensating Messianic judgment of 
Yahw^. 

In Part 11. (1 S. I61-2 S. 818) the pre-exilie sources 

1 Cp St. C/ Yt2 1 202 yi; Mez, Die Bibcl des fos.^ 62 ff, (1895). | 

2 (So Che>me, OPs, 57, who points out that the fortunes of 
Sarah and Hannah were regarded as types of those of Israel. 
Budde, however, finds in 2i-io the thanksgiving -song of a I 
\nctorious king, which must therefore be pre-exilic {Ru Sa, 
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are present in almost a larger proportion. The passage 
David* contained in \ S. 16 14-23 is old. Saul 

S I62S8 seized with melancholy; David is 
^ ■ "2 • • brought to the court to cheer him with 

his harp. The narrativ’e is brought by 14 52 into con- 
nection with that of Saul’s election and his struggles with 
the Idiilistines. The continuation of 1 S. 16 23 is to be 
sought, not in (WRS OTJC 433) — for what is 

there related is irreconcilable with 16x8 — but in 
186-8a (Saul’s jealousy of David’s growing popularity). 
Between these two sections is interpolated a narrative, 
compounded from two independent but both much later 
sources, describing David’s victory over Goliath and his 
friendship with Jonathan (17 1-185). Chaps. 17-18 
rank among the most interesting of all the sections 
in the Book of .Samuel, for here we have alongside of 
MT a shorter text in 0*^ where 17 12-31 41 50 (in v. 51, 

‘ and he drew it out of its sheath ’) 55-I85 Zb-ii \ib 17-X9 
are wanting — a statement that is unaffected by the 
presence of 1 89 in B. The critics are not at one on the 
question whether it is the original that has come down 
to us in the Greek recension, or whether we have to 
do with an abridgment made in harmonistic interests.^ 
The main argument that makes for the abridgment view 
is that 208 seems to take account of the bond of brother- 
hood between David and Jonathan spoken of in 18 3 
(Kuenen). But this, doubtless, was one of the constant 
themes of the older history, and we can all the more 
reiidily imagine 208 to have referred to some passage 
which has not come down to us, inasmuch as between 
1623 and 186 it is probable that a piece of ancient 
n.arralive has dropped out. But, further, the question 
as to the character of the text of 0 does not quite 
dispose of the question as to its composition, inasmuch 
as abridgment with a view to obviating contradictions 
is an operation that might very well have been per- 
formed precisely upon the later portions in chap. 17/. 

The view that the shorter recension (©b)^ 17 i.n 32-4042-49 51 
(in part) 52-54, constitutes a narrative, complete in itself, which 
has been broken up in MT by fragments of a parallel account 
(w. 12-31 41 50/ [in part] 55-58), is supported by the fact that 
V. 54 marks the conclusion of a narrative, and that v. 32 admits 
of being joined on to v. xi, whilst v. X2 is plainly the beginning 
of a new story. The same phenomena show that vzk 55-58 also, 
and 18 x- 5, which form the immediate continuation of the frag- 
mentary narrative, proceed from another source than the main 
narrative. At the same time it must be allowed that the close 
of the fragmentary narrative was perhaps originally 18 2, and 
z>v. 3-5 an addition ; for v. 2 separates v. 1 from v. 3.- 

The connecting link by which the two parallel narra- 
tives are held together is constituted byl7i4(^-i6. Of 
the two accounts, the main narrative relates the events 
in the form of a history of the kingdom, whilst the 
fragmentary narrative has the character of a biography. 
If vve assume that v. 36 has not been worked over, and 
that T'. 47 is a later addition, both narratives can only be 
exilic, at the earliest (cp Goliath). 

The continuation of 18 8<2 is found in vr. 12-16, 
David is removed from the court with honour. His 
own popularity, and, with it, Saul’s fear, go on in- 
creasing. The story of Saul and his javelin in i’. 8 b-ji, 
viewed by itself, can very well have come from an old 
source ; but it is here out of place. 

Verse.s 17-19 are likewise foreign to the ancient source, as is 
shown by what comes after : Saul promises his daughter IVIerab 
to David, but does not keep his word. This story has grown 
out of the fragmentary narrative of MT contained in 17 12-31 
41 50 55^, if indeed it does not actually form part of it. It can 
very well have come in after 18 2. 

Chap. 18:6 has its continuation in 18 20-30. Michal 
falls in love with David, who marries her in spite of 
Saul’s malignant plot against him. (V’‘erse 21*^ is 
wanting in and is a later addition). We again come 
upon old material in chap. 20 — one of the accounts of 
the outbreak of enmity between Saul and David. 

1 On the one side (expansion) are Co., St., WRS ; on the 
other (abridgment) We., Kue., Bu., and others (for references 
see Goliath). We. formerly held an opposite view (^TBS 
104/.). 

2 For the proof see WRS OTJC^y 433. 
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Jonathan helps David in ascertaining what Saul’s true 
disposition towards him is ; vv. 4-17 and 40-42 are 
disturbing insertions of a later hand. As it now stands, 
this account is without its natural premises ; if it comes 
from the same source as 16 14 23 186 - 8 ^ 12-1620-30, 
something has dropped out from between them. The 
continuation is given in i S. 21 3-7 (David’s flight to 
Nob), 221-46-23 (David’s sojourn in Adullam, and 
Saul's vengeance on the priests of Nob), 23 i-i 4 (David 
takes refuge in Keilah, but in fear of Saul quits it for 
the wilderness); 25 (David’s life in the wilderness, and 
the Nabal-episode), 27 1-12 * (David takes refuge with 
Achish and receives Ziklag), 28 i 29 i-ii (David takes 
the field with the Philistines against Saul, but is mis- 
trusted and sent back), 30 1-31 (David finds Ziklag 
plundered and burnt by the Amalekites, but pursues 
them and recovers the spoil), 31 1-13 (Saul and his sons 
fall in battle). 

In 2 S. the same source is continued: 2 S. 21-32 
(David is made king of Judah at Hebron, Ishbaal king 
of Israel at Mahanaim ; there is war between them), 
3 1 6(^-39 (Abner’s betrayal of Ishbaal ; Joab’s vendetta 
on Abner), 412^5-12 (Ishbaal's assassination — where 
vv. s/i, on the one hand, and v. 7 on the other, show 
that the section contains remnants of a second parallel 
account of this occurrence), 51-317-25 (David becomes 
king over all Israel and is victorious over the Philistines), 
8 (David’s wars against external enemies ; his officers). 
Chap. 8, however, in its present form has been much 
revised and corrected throughout (see David), which 
opens our eyes to the fact that what comes after is 
derived from another source. If we have already 
found, in chap. 4, traces of an ancient parallel narrative, 
we are able to point out other elements also which 
interrupt the thread of the narrative. 2 S. 1 n^-4 11 /. , 
is old ; an Israelite warrior escaped from the battle 
brings David the news of Saul’s death. That the 
source here is not the same as before is shown by the 
joining in v. la, and by a comparison of 4 with 
iS. 3I2. Verses 5-10 13-16, according to which the 
messenger is a chance Amalekite who happened to be 
on the battlefield, are a later interpolation, of the 
nature of Midrash, based upon 2 S. 4 io not rightly 
understood. 2 S. 5 6- 12 is also old, but from another 
source than the adjacent portion. David conquers 
Jebus and enters into relations with Hiram of ’Pyre ; 
and in chap. 6 David brings the ark to Jerusalem. 
Both these passages perhaps come from the same 
source as that which we afterwards come upon again 
ill chap. 9 . 

Part II. has undergone excessive expansions. Prob- 
ably we ought to assign to a later date (i) both the 
_ , parallel accounts of David’s adventure 
the wilderness of Ziph : (a) 1 S. 23 i 9 - 

additions. 24 ,3 ehap. 26 . The Ziphites 

betray David to Saul. He escapes Saul’s pursuit, 
however, and spares him w’hen chance has brought 
him into his power. Both passages are brought 
into connection with one another and with the 
subsequent interpolation, 23 15-18, describing a visit of 
Jonathan to David, by means of 23 19^^. The expres- 
sions ‘ in the strongholds ’ and ‘ in the wilderness of 
Ziph ’ bring them into relation with the older section. 

(2) 284-25 (Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor). 

I S. 17 and the later portions of chap. 18 have already been 
considered. 19 i-i 6 , one of the variants on the outbreak of 
enmity between Saul and David, takes account of these 
(see z>. 5). Jonathan, we hear, attempts the part of mediator, 
hut in vain. Then a victory- of David’s brings Saul's hatred to 
a crisis ; he throws his javelin at his rival, who with Michal’s 
help succeeds in making his escape. Co. and Bu. mark 7 '. if. 
as a later addition, hut with doubtful justification ; for this 
would involve the deletion of the whole of %>. 7, which, however, 
is necessary for the connection. 

The following are the sections in this part which are 

1 I S. 278-12 was rejected by St. GVI^) 252 (after Wellh., in 
Bleek, 110 — CH 253) as a later addition. But in 

Gesch.^) Stade withdrew this view. Cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 232. 
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of later origin : (i) 1 61-13 (Samuel, after the rejection 
of Saul, anoints the youthful David at Bethlehem as 
king). This was written specially for the place where it 
now occurs, for it stands in immediate connection with 
chap. 15 (cp z/. 1 /. ), aims at correcting the narrative of 
I S. 1614-23, and in v. 12 takes account of 17 42. It is 
probable that the parenthesis in z/. 19 ( ' w'hieh is with 
the sheep’) comes from the same hand. (2) 19 18-24 
( David flees from the presence of Saul to the school of 
the prophets at Ramah). This is a probably post- 
exilic development, in the nature of Midrash, from the 
proverbial saying ‘ Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 

(3) Apart from the passage, already referred to, in 

1 S. 2315-28, the old theme of the friendship of David 
and Jonathan occurs in another variant in i S. 20 40-42. 

(4) 21 11-16 [10-15] (David flees from Nob to Achish of 
Gath, and, to save his life, feigns madness). Kueiicn 
conjectures this to have been intended to take the place 
of I S. 27 , where David's real relations to Achish are 
set forth. (5) Particulars about David’s family : {a) 

2 S. 82-5 (his children born in Hebron); ( 3 ) 2 S. 513-16 

(the wives he married in Jerusalem and the children born 
to him there). Late interpolations in any case are also 
the following poems: (i) David’s lament (2 S. 1 17-27) over 
Saul and Jonathan, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
It has come into its present position from the * Book of 
Jashar’ (see Jasher, Book of, § 2). (2) David’s 

lament over Abner (2 S. 3 33/I) ; 34;^ in particular, which 
is rendered superfluous by v. yib, betrays the interpola- 
tion (ep David, § 13, col. 1035). 

2 S. 7 is also an instance of deuteronomistic ex- 
pansion in Pt. II. 

David desires to build a house for Yahwe, and is encouraged 
in his purpo.se by Nathan. Afterwards Nathan is commanded 
by Yahwe to prohibit David from doing so._ David is not to 
build a house for Yahwe, but Yahwe for David — the stability of 
his dynasty being meant. Verse 13, which conflicts with v. 16 
and destroys this point (Wellh.) by making the prophecy of 
Nathan refer to the building of Solomon’s temple, is a gloss. 

Chap. 7 is certainly a later addition, for it connects 
the accounts of David’s building of a house (2 S. 5 „/> 
and of the removal of the ark to the city of David 
(2 S. 61^), and is occasioned by these. It is rightly 
held by Wellhausen and Kuenen to be deuteronomistic ; 
cp the reference to the appointment of judges and the 
dark days of the period of the judges, also vv. i and n 
with Dt. 129 1 K. 54 [18] 8 56. 

It is impossible, however, to agree with Wellhausen in holding 
the passage to have been written while the kingdom of Judah still 
subsisted, perhaps under Josiah, or with Kuenen in holding it to 
he manifestly pre-exilic. The promise of the perpetual kingship 
of the house of David had also, as Ps. SO shows, a meaning for 
the Messianic faith of the post-exilic period, and v. 10 betrays 
acquaintance with the exile. 

It is no longer possible to determine how this 
deuteronomistic interpolation is related in point of age 
to the latest interpolations previously referred to, or how 
many of these are of later date. So far as the poetical 
pieces and the Midrash narratives are concerned, it may 
be assumed with some degree of confidence that they 
did not find their way into the book until after the 
deuteronomistic interpolation had occurred. 

It is in Pt. III. that the greatest amount of old 
material has been preserved, and here also, accordingly, 
_ . , „ the impression of literary unity is 

6. David: 2 S. g^gj^^est. The narrative in 9-20 is 
9-1 K. 2 . continuous, exhibits the same peculiar- 
ities of style throughout, and must therefore be attri- 
buted to one and the same writer ; it is but rarely that 
the original thread is interrupted by glosses and expan- 
sions. It describes Meribaal’s succession to the heritage 
of Saul ( 9 ), David’s Ammonite wars and his sin with 
Bathsheba ( 10 - 12 ), the story of Amnon and Tamar 
( 13 ), Absalom’s revenge and banishment, and the 
revolts of Absalom and Sheba ( 14 - 20 ). To it also 
belongs iK. lyi, containing Adonijah’s proclamation 
as king, the death of David and Adonijah s downfall. 
The narrator, one of the best in the OT, apparently 
wishes to show how it was precisely that Solomon should 
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have come to be David's successor. He dwells by 
preference on the more intimate affairs of the court, and 
depicts the different characters with admirable skill. 
Later insertions, however, are not altogether wanting. 
Among these are certainly the notes upon the dress of 
kings’ daughters ( 13 i 8 r/) and upon Absalom’s beauty 
{II25/. ), and the reference to the Levites in 1624. 
This reference, which is |x>st-exilic, needs no explana- 
tion ; the other two notes owe their origin to the 
antiquarian interests of some reader, and are, at the 
earliest, exilic; cp 1426 (‘the [Habylonian] king’s 
weight’). The account of David's war against Madar- 
ezer (Hadadezer) in 10 15-19^1 is also liable to suspicion 
(see David, § 8 [/^]); and Schwally {/,A Til' \2153f.) ' 
even regards the whole of 12i-i5<z, including the parable 
of Nathan, as an addition (see Jedidiah, Nathan ), , 
Whether we accept the latter view or not, it is beyond 1 
doubt that 127^8, the first clause of v, 9, and 10-12 
were inserted at a later date. This is especially clear ; 
in the case of vt’. 10-12, for these verses disagree with 
the tenor of the denunciation by which they are 
followed, and are a vaiicinium t\v eventu. 

This section also, as is shown by iK. 1 /, has 
undergone deuteronomistie revision. In 2 iS. 14 - 20 , 
indeed, it is impossible to establish traces of such 
redaction ; but the gradual amplification of the old 
sources can here be demonstrated with exceptional 
clearness. The connection l)etwcen 2 vS. 20 and i K. 1 
is, in the first instance, broken by the interpolation of 
those old sections, 2 S. 21 1-14 (the vengeance of the 
Gibeonites on the house of Saul) and 2 S. 24 (the 
numbering of the people, the pestilence, the establish- 
ment of the sanctuary on Oman’s threshing floor). 
Both are from the same pen and may hav^e been intro- 
duced here even by a pre-deuteronomic editor. The 
connection thus constituted (2 S. 9-20 21 1-14 24 1 K. 
ly. ) is again broken up by the introduction of the 
anecdotes of the encounters of David and his worthies 
with the Philistines (2 S. 21 15-22), and the list of these 
worthies (288-39). These portions were probably first 
introduced into the book after it had been deutero- 
nomistic.all}” edited. It is also advisable to assume 
this for 22 1-51 (a psalm expressive of the Messianic 
faith of the post-exilic community, here introduced as a 
song of David's), and for 23 1-7 (David’s last words, 
which were not introduced here till after the narrative 
had been expanded by the addition of 21 15-22 23 8-39, 
and, in point of fact, themselves interrupt this addition). 

Thus four strata are ob.servable in the narrative of 
Samuel as it now stands. At the foundation lies a 
„ u f series of j)re-exilic narratives relating 
to the origin of the kingship, and its 
^ ' earlier history. It is possible that in 

its oldest form this series may have contained pieces 
which disappeared in later revisions. In particular 
there is some reason to conjecture that after i .S. 7 1 
there at one time stood an account of the downfall of 
the sanctuary at Shiloh. We have no means of deter- 
mining the date at which the narratives embodied in the 
succeeding record became incorporated with the pre- 
exilic part of the book. Lqnally in the dark are we as 
to whether the process of redaction involved in this led 
to excisions of old material. This was certainly the 
case when the deuteronomistie revision was made ; 
cp what has l)een said above on i S. 4 i -7 i. Bv means 
of this last revision Samuel was brought into line with 
the series of historical books which, in continuation of 
the Pentateuch, describe the history of Israel from the 
conquest of Canaan onwards. It is probable that more 
than one hand had a share in this deuteronomistie 
redaction. The deuteronomistie portions are partly 
edifying amplifications (iS. 227-36 2S. 7), partly con- 
texts and substituted passages intended to correct the 
course of the history ( i S. 7 8 10 17/^ 12 ). At the same 
time the narrative was conformed to the chronological 
system of the deuteronomistie recension of the Book of 
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Judges. The traces of this process are to be found in 
iS. 4 i 8 ^ 27 7 2S. 2 ioa/. 54/., and its connection with 
the work of the deuteronomist appears in i S. 7 2. If 
0“^ (cp € 5 ^) has preserved the more original form of the 
narrative in omitting i S. 13 j, this kind of work must 
have continued much later. Regarding the additions 
made to the text in the further course of its transmis- 
sion, we cannot always be sure whether they were 
inserted directly by some redactor or made their way in 
from the margin. Some of these have been already 
indicated. To the same class Ixilong iS. 61718^ 99 
24 13 [14] 3059^ 2S. 830 42^3 Ham and perhaps other 
passages. 

It has been already remarked that the exact date of 
these additions often eludes us. At the same time there 
is good ground for the belief that the poems (i S. 2 1-10 
2S. I17-27 833/. 22 281-7) and those additions which 
have the characteristics of Midrash were the latest 
passages to be inserted. Since 2 S. 21 18-22 is repeated 
in iCh. 204^: and 28.288-39, and 24 in i Ch. 11 loyi 
21 , the Chronicler (about 300 b.c. ) must have used our 
book in a form agreeing in all important points with 
tile recension that has reached us in the Hebrew text 
(see C11KOMCLE.S). From the fact that Chronicles does 
not contain the psalm or the last words of David (2S. 
22 28 1-7) Budde concludes that these were not inserted 
into Samuel till after the Chronicler's time. That is no 
doubt possible ; but it is not to l>e proved by such an 
argume?itum e silentio. We cannot argue from the 
presence of the psalm in i Ch. that the Chronicler 

would not have passed over a David ic psalm found in 
his old source, for iCh.lfisy; is a later interpolation 
into the Book of Chronicles. That the Chronicler was 
acquainted with the present division into Samuel and 
Kings may be conjectured. Still, the fact that many 
passages occur with a better text in Chronicles shows 
that the text of Samuel was not yet in the Chronicler’s 
time quite identical with ours. ^ That the text found 
now in all Hebrew MS.S has not arisen without con- 
siderable distortion of the manuscript tradition appears 
on comparing it with the text of 0 ; and in many cases 
it is only when this is done that the Hebrew text becomes 
intelligible. This undesigned distortion of the text is 
explained by the fact that the Books of Samuel were 
never used in the regular service of the synagogue. 

Theniu.s, Die Biidtcr Sam. crklart(^)y 1864, by Lohr, 
1898; Kl()s,termann, Die Biicher Satn. u. Non., 1887; Well- 
hausen, TBS, T871 ; Driver, TBS, 1890; 
8. Literature, budde, Heh. Te.xl, crit. ed. with notes, 
SBO T, 1894 ; Ewald, 2 576 ff. (1865) ; 

(^>822 ff. (1866); Kdh. Lehro. tier bihl. Gesc/i. AT ii. 1 122^ 
(1884); Rittel in Kau. US, Beilagen, ; H. P. Smith, Sam. 
(1899); budde, A'//C (1902); Nowack, y/A'figo?).^ On analysis 
of text, also Wellhausen in bleek,*-*^ 206 ff. (1878), and CH, 
1899, 235^ ; Slade, C/ '/(-' ! 197 ff., review of budde’s critical 
edition in TSL, 1895 ; Cornill, ‘ Ein elohistischer bericht iib. d. 
Entstehung des Israelii. Kbnigthums ’ in .?A'//'^, 1885, pp. ii2ff., 
continued in Konigsherger Studien, 1 (1888) 2sJ/-, ZATIV 
10 96 ff., Einl. (1892) io5_^; budde, Ri. Sa. 167 ff. (1890); 
Kiliel, review of budde in Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1892, pp. A,i,ff.\ 
Hist. 222 A : T)rlver, lutrodJ ^'^ : Kautzsch, Otttline 0/ the Hist, 
of the Lit. of the OT (1898); S. A. Cook in AJSL, 1900, pp. 
145-177. For the text see Klosl. and Hu. (above); Noldeke, 


1 That it was worked at even after his time is shown by 2S. 

106 , where the Chronicler did not read after nryip 

as the MT of 2S. does. 

2 [H. P. Smith divides most of the conlents of .Samuel between 
two main .sources, each of which gives an account of Saul and 
Ihavjd, one of them including 2 S. 0-20 (the couit history of 
David, relating the story of Uriah, bathsheba, Amnon, Tamar, 
and Absalom). There are also two accounts of the denunciation 
of Eli ; the appointment and rejection of Saul ; the coming of 
David to Saul's court, the negotiations for his marriage, his 
flight, his generosity to Saul, his flight to Achish, and the death 
of Saul. 'This constant duplication of incidents is the chief 
ground for holding the existence of the second source, which is 
less primitive than the other, and presents ‘ indications of a corn- 
paratively late date— perhaps in or after the exile.' Put it 
should be noticed that, according to H. P. Smith, these two 
sources are them.selves of composite origin. The date suggested 
for the second main .source involves the transference of much 
material usually regarded as pre-deuteronomic to the period of 
the deuteronomistie writers.] 
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ZWT (1873), ii/yC ; A. Mez, Die Bih. des /os., 1895 ; M^ritan, 
La version grccque des Iwres de Sam., /recedee ifune introd. 
sur la critiqtie iextuelle (1898, not important); N. Peters, 
Beitr. zur Text- u. Literaturkritik sowie zur Erkliirung dcr 
BB. Sanmel B, S, 

SANAAS (cANAAC [A]), lEsd. 023 RV=Ezra235, 
Sen A AH. 

SANABASSAR (canaBaccarco [A^]). lEsd. 2i2, 
Sanabassarus, ib. 61820 (canaBaccaroc [A ; and B 
in V. 20]). See Sheshbazzar. 


SANASIB (cANABeiC [B], anaceiB [A]), a priestly 
name, lEsd. 624, wanting in j| Ezra * 2 36 Neh. 739. 
Possibly a corrupt repetition of Senaah in the preceding 
verse. 


SANBALLAT (0^3j)p — i. e. , San^bhallat = Sin- 
uballit[anni], ‘ Sin [the moon-god] caused [me] to live ' ; 


1. Earlier 


cp Nabii-[u]ballitanni ; canaBaAAat 


theories <XNaB. [t'viee B. onee N], C(\AaB. 

[onee J<], canaBaAat [L, twice N]), one 
of the chief opponents of Xehemiah (Neh. 2 10 G i /! ). 
He is called a ‘ Horonite ’ (Neh. 2 10) — i.e., according 
to most scholars, a native of Beth-horon or Horon (see 
Beth-horon, § 4, and ep Israel, § 55) ; Wineklcr 
2 228^) pleads very earnestly for the view that 
Sanballat was a Moabite of Horonaim. This view, how- 
ever, is out of the question if Guthe has rightly emended 
the te.xt of Neh. 42 (834), ‘And he said in the presence 
of his brethren ( =fellow Samaritans), “ Is this (nin) the 


might of Samaria that these Jews are building their 
city?” ' (following cp (S^). It is also generally 

held that Sanballat’s daughter would not have been 
taken to wife by a grandson of the Jewish high priest 
(Neh. 1828), if he had not been, at any rate, of a N. 
Israelitish stock. Josephus, certainly, calls him a 
Cuthcean (cp 2 K. 17 24), and states that he was sent by 
the last Darius as governor to Samaria, and that he 
married his daughter Nieaso to Manasseh, brother of 
Jaddua the high priest {Ant. xi. 72). 

If the geography of J\IT is correct these arguments are very 
strong. If, however, as can be made probable with regard to 
many other narratives, the received text has 
2. New theory, been produced by editorial manipulation, 
and if the opponents of the lews come from 
the X. Arabian region where (on the present writer’s theory) the 
Jews had languished in captivity, the question of Sanballat’s 
ethnic connection (and, indeed, that of his name as well) passes 
into a new phase, -p-in will then naturally be read Harani, ‘ the 
Haranite ’ (there being, according to the theory in question, a 
southern as well as a northern Haran). Certainly the passage 
quoted above in Guthe’s text may be more plausibly read thus, 
‘And he said before the Jerahmeelites in Shimron, What do the 
Jews?’ 1 Now, too, there is considerable reason for questioning 
the name ‘Sanballat.’ \’er>' possibly it is the coinage of the 
redactor ; the original name may have been Nehaiothi (man of 
Nebaioth). Corresponding emendations of the names of San- 
ballat’s companions must also be made. For ‘ Sanballat the 
Horonite, Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian,’ we should possibly read, ‘The Xebaiolhite, tl.e 
Haranite, the Tubalite, the Jerahmeelite, the Cushamite, the 
Arabian.’ The true opponents of the Jews were not merely 
individuals hut masses of men representing the X. Arabian 
borderland — i.e., the story of Xehemiah has very possibly been 
rewritten on the basis of a ver^- imperfect text. Josephus’s 
phrase, ‘ a Cuthman as to race ' (Ant. xi. 7 2) is not so far wrong 
as it may seem, for ‘ Cuth ’in 2 K. 17 30 is doubtless an editorial 
manipulation of ‘Cush’ (i.e., the X. Arabian Cush). See 
Tobiah, .and cp Sheshbazzar. 

On the chronological questions involved in the earlier 
theories, see Canon, § 25 ; Israel, § 65, and Samari- 


SANCTIFICATION (Ari<^CMOc). See Saint. 

SANCTUARY. See, generally. Temple. The 
words are : — 

1. •jn'p, I'bdes, usually rendered ‘ holy place’ ; used (a) of the 
tabernacle or temple generally ; (b) of the ‘ holy place ' in the 
technical sense; (c) of the ‘holy of holies’ (Lev. 10 2 /I etc.). 
© has TO ayiov (cp Heb. 925 13 II, rd ayia). 


^ V'm and must come from (Jerah- 

meelites). niCK' is the Shimron mentioned in Amos (see Pro- 
phet, § 8). 


2. tnikdds, often; in Am. 7 13, AV ‘chapel*; see 
Bethei., § 3, with n. 2. 

3. ayCa<rfxa, i Macc. 1 37 845 etc.— the veto? or md?. 

4- 2Macc. 02 9 16 IO35 1823 14 33, AV ‘temple,’ RV 

sanctuary throughout. 

5 and 6. vad? in Mt. 28 35 27 5, and oTxo? in Lk. 11 51, where 
AV has ‘temple,’ but RV ‘sanctuary.’ The Holy, and the 
Holy of Holies are meant, the ‘ house of God ’ (.Mt. 12 4). ‘ How 

vividly does it set forth the despair and defiance of Judas 
that he presses even into the vad? itself’ (Trench, MT 
Synonyms, 14)! But, as B. Weiss points out, the form of the 
narrative is suggested by Zech. 11 13, ‘in the house of Vahwe.’ 

SANDALS. I. 2 ^ 3 , na al. Cant. 7 1 [2], RY, and 

2. o-av 5 dXia, Mk. 69 Acts 12 8. See Shoeis. 

SANDAL WOOD (D'^D^N), iK. lOn EV 

Almug. 

SAND FLY (Q'^2), Ex. 816 EV Lice. 

SAND-LIZARD (Lev. 11 30 RV). See Lizard, 5. 

SANHEDRIN (jnTn^D). See Government, § 31, 
and Synedrium. 

SANSANNAH (713030; ccGcnnak [B], can- 
can N A [A], ceCNNAK [L]), a remote eity of Judah 
(Josh. Iosif), corresponding to Haz.\k-.sus.\h in Josh. 
195. Tlie name seems to mean ' palm -branch ’ ; but 
there are parallels enough for the view that it is really a 
corruption of cn:: (Cusham), ep Hazar-susah = 

Hazar-ensham, another name of the same place, and 
see Marcaboth. t. k. c. 

SAPH (flp), 2 S. 21 18 ; in i Ch. 2O4 Sippai. 

SAPHAT (ca 4 )AT [A]). I. I Esd. 59 = Ezra 24, 
Shephatiah, 7. 

2. I Lsd. 5 34 RV, AV Sabat, 1. 

SAPHATIAS (coci)OTlOY [B]), i Esd. 8 34 = Ezra 
88, Shephatiah, 7. 

SAPHETH (cA(})Y0i [A])- i Esd. 633 AV=:Ezra257. 
Shephatiah [ q . v ., 8]. 

SAPHIR, or, rather, as RV, Shaphir (RV 
‘ glittering, beautiful ’ ; kaAcoC [BAQ]), a place men- 
tioned in Mieah’s elegy on towns of Judah (Mie. In). 
Generally identified with Shamir or Shaphir in the 
mountains of Judah (Josh. 15 48). .See Shamir. 

Eusebius, however, places aacpeip between Eleuthero- 
polis and Asealon {OS 29337 151 27) ; he says that it is in 
the mountain district, but this is because he supposes it to 
be the aa<pcLp (cp ©^J ) of Josh. 15 48, which is reckoned 
among the cities of the mountains. The aacpcip of 
Eusebius may possibly be one of the three villages 
called Sawafir in the IHiilistine plain, SK. of Ashdod. 
But it is not likely (Gath being — see OvV. Bib. — very 
probably a misreading in Mic. 1 10) that Mieah troubled 
himself about Philistine cities. There were doubtless 
several places called Shaphir ; es-Safirlyeh, near Bet 
Dejan ( Beth-dagon), may be one of them. The latter 
place is too far from Mareshah to be meant ; but there is 
one spot which has a good claim to be called Shaphir, 

‘ the glittering,’ and may be the place meant by Micah, 
even if it be also the Mizpeh (nsssn) of Josh. I538, and 
that is that tall white eliff which commands the entrance 
to the Wady es-Sant from the Philistine plain, known 
to the Crusaders as Blanche Garde, and to Arabic 
speakers of to-day as Tell es-Snfiyeh, ‘ the shining hill.' 
See Mizpeh, i. 'Phe prophet perhaps foresees that the 
‘brilliance’ (-ynsr) of the far-shining fortress will ‘ pass 
into captivity’ (' 2 'C '2 I 2 y). At the same time, another 
view (see below) is more probable, if the criticism 
summed up in Micah (Book), §§ 3/., Prophet, §38, 
be in the main correct. 

On the text .see Che. July 1898, and Crit. Bifi. Xowack 
admits that what MT gives must be incorrect. On the root 
‘ to glitter ’ see G. Hoffm. 7’/P268 (1882). 

It will be noticed that both Mizpeh in Joshua and Shaphir in 
Micah .stand near Zenan or Zaanan and Lachish. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the lists in Josh. 1033^. (in part?) and 
also the elegy Mic. 1 10 referred originally to the Xegeb. 
This affects the situation of Shaphir. See Zaanan. 

T. K. C. 
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SAPHUTHI (c<\ 4 )Y 6 i ^ Esd. 533 RV = Ezra 

257, SlIEPHATIAlI, 8. 

SAPPHIRA (c<\TT(t)€lpH iappira, ‘beautiful/^ 

cp the frequent male name and the Sin. 

[Dalm. 130, n. i]), Acis 5 i, the wife of Ananias, q , v . 
(10). 

SAPPHIRE (“I'SD ; c<MT 4 >€ipOC [RAL]^), men- 
tioned as a much-prized stone in Ex. 24 10 28 18 39 n 
Job 286 16 Cant. 5 14 Lam. 4; Is. 54 ii Ezek. I 26 10 1 
28 13 Tobil 13 16 ; to which we can now add, from the 
self-evidently correct Hebrew text, Ecclus. 43 19 [of the 
hoar-frost], ‘ he makes it to bloom with dowers like j 
sapphire,’ and in X'l' Rev. 21 19, where has 

'lapis lazuli.’ The marg. rendering just cited is 
correct; \\herever 'sapphire’ occurs in the above 1 
passages we should mentally interpret ‘lapis lazuli.' ' 
'Fhat lapis lazuli was the sapphire of the ancients is 
plain from Theophrastus (p. 692) and Pliny {HN 
37 38 y*. ). Theophrastus states that it is uxnrep 
TTaerros (as it were sprinkled with gold dust), and 
Pliny says, Inest ei (cyano) aliquando et aureus pulvis 
quads in sapphiris, in iis enim aurum punctis conlucel 
(cp xxxiii. 31 aurum in sapphiro scintillat). Such a 
description would be quite inappropriate to any variety 
of the modern sapphire, but applies very well to the ; 
lapis lazuli, which frequently contains disseminated 
particles of iron pyrites, easily mistaken by their colour 
and lustre for particles of gold. 

Lapis lazuli was so much prized by the Assyrians, ' 
Babylonians, and Egyptians (see Lapis Laztli) that 
we should expect to find it sometimes, or even often, j 
referred to in the old Hebrew writings. We must, 
however, omit from the list of occurrences Job 28 6 (see 
below). Cant. 514, “ and Lam. 47. The identification of 
sappir with this stone throws light on the description of 
the appearance of the Most High in Ex. 24 10 (J) and 
Ezek. I26. According to J, where the divine form 
stood, it was ’ as the very heaven for clearness, like a 1 
paved work of sapphire stone’ (see Pavement); j 
according to Ezekiel, the base of the throne of God ' 
was something like a firmament (see ©), above which 
was a sapphire-coloured pavement (see Toy, ‘ Ezekiel,’ 
SHOT). In fact, the 'gold dust’ on the deep blue 
of the lapis lazuli made this stone a mo.st appropriate ^ 
symbol of ‘ this brave o’er-hanging firmament, this 
inajestical roof fretted with golden fire.’ 

This, however, is merely a plausible interpretation ; the te.xt 
does not expressly refer to the star-like, gold-like particles 
which add lustre to the deep blue of the lapis lazuli. It has 
been thought by some (Hitz., Bu., Du.) that such a reference is 
to be found in a section where, if anywhere, we should certainly 
expect to find it, viz., in Job2S. This is how Duhm renders 

7 *. 6 , — 

His stones are the place of the sapphire, 

Which has grains of dust of gold. 

If this is right, we need not have hesitated elsewhere (see 
Ophir) to connect 'Ophir’ with Ass. ^/r«=Heb. 12^’. But the 
truth is that -jry properly means, not dust, but a lump of earth ; 
rr^Si’ is not the word which a Hebrew poet would have chosen 
for the ‘ aureus pub is ’ of which Pliny speaks. The passage 
needs very careful treatment. T2D, ’ sapphire,’ should be 
‘silver.’ See Gold, § i, col. 1750, foot. 

The name by which our modern sapphire was known 
to the ancients is vclkivOo^ or hyacinihus, the stone 
which forms the eleventh foundation of the wall of the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. 21 20). See Jacinth. The 
colourless sapphire may perhaps be intended by the 
hahnal (halmis ?) or tarUL See Tarshisii (Stone 
of), .Stones (Precious), ^ c , (2), n. t. k. c. 

SARA, RV .Sar.-mi. i. On Heb, 11 n see S.\RAH, 

§ I. end. 

1 T20 in Tg. is See Pott in ZAM/4275. 

2 In Cant. 5 14 an intolerable hyperbole is removed by read- 
ing C'r:r, 'red coral’; in Lam. 4?, we should read, ‘Their 
skin glitters like coral, (even) the blight colour of their flesh' 
(nnRS for cp Lamentations, § 5). 


2. Sappa (BN A], the daughter of Ra^el and the heroine of 
the book of Tobit [q.v.] (Tob. 3 -j/.). Seven of her bridegrooms 
were killed by the evil spirit As.modeus and she linally 

became the wife of Tobil. 

SARABIAS (caraBiac [BA^]), 1 Esd. 948, in Ezra 
818 Sherebiah. 


SARAH (nX*, § 44; CARRA ; Sara), and Sarai 
(**"12*; CARA ; sa?'ai), wife of Abraham, 

There is but one reference to Sarah in the OT outside 
the Pentateuch, viz. in Is. 51 2, which is hardly of 

1. Traditions. 

( 1 here is a play on lUantm ' stones 
and bdnim ‘sons’; cp Mt. 89). The three most 
conspicuous features of her story are : (i) her twofold 
relation to Abraham as his wife and his sister (1 2 12/ 
[J], 20 12 [E]), on which see § 2 ; (2) her long barren- 
ness (11 30. lOi/i), a feature paralleled in the story of 
Rebekah and of Rachel, of Samson’s mother and of 
Samuel’s, and, in Babylonian legend, of the wife of the 
hero Etana (cp Ethan) ; and (3) her extraordinary 
beauty, which is mentioned to account for the danger from 
which the destined mother of Isaac so narrowly escaped 
(P 2 io^ 20 ). The change of her name from Sarai to 
Sarah is related (by P), together with that of Abram to 
Abrnliam, in connection with the announcement of the 
birth of Isaac (I 7 i 5 .^)- The Priestly Writer avoids 
attributing unbelief to so favoured a woman ; but the 
Vahwist, with perfect simplicity and with true insight 
into the heart of woman, reports that Sarah ‘ laughed 
within herself’ {\%\-2ff. ; cp ISAAC). According to P, 
she died at Hebron {282), an event which led to the 
purchase by Abraham of the cave of Machpelah (cp 
23 , 25 10, 4931). According to J, if 2467 is correct, 
Isaac brought his bride Rebekah ‘ into his mother 
Sarah’s tent,’ and ‘was comforted after his mother’s 
death.' But the text is plainly incorrect, and must 
originally have run thus, ‘And Isaac brought her into 
the tent . . . and Isaac was comforted after his father’s 
death. 

Reference Is made to Sarah in Heb. 11 11, in 1 Pel. 36 (cp 
Gen. IS 12), and in Gal. 4 21-31, where she becomes a type of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (cp Haoak, § 3), just as in Is. .512 Sarah 
appears as the mother of the true Israel. One could almost 
venture to believe that the writer of the pa.ssage in Gal. used a 
book of extracts from the prophets, in which chap. 61 (with its 
pointed reference to Sarah) and chap. 54 (with its encouraging 
address to childless Zion, .soon to become the antitype of Sarah) 
were brought into close proximity. 


Various opinions have been held as to the meaning 
of Sarai, which, according to P (Gen. I715), was the 
9 Arifrin nf name of Abraham’s wife (see Di. 

Ipfrprid plausible to hold 

^ ' that Sarai is an old form of Sarah ^ {'- .t, 

as in Arabic; cp Nbld. ZD.MG 40 183 42484; Lag. 
Uebers . 92/.), and that Sarah means ‘princess,’ or 
rather (through Assyrian), ‘queen.’ W. R. Smith, 
however, thought that Sarah and Israel had the same 
origin { R ' inship , 30), and to those who question the 
mythological origin of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob this 
view will commend itself most. Since some conjecture 
must be offered, we may venture to suppose that just ns 
Jacob’s marriage with Leah symbolises the union of the 
Jacob clan and the Levi clan (see Jacob, § 3), so 
Abraham’s marriage with Sarah expresses the union of 
a Jerahmeclite clan (cnnr.N for emnx ; see Jerah.meel, 
§ 4 [/]^ ''ith a clan calling itself by the name which 
underlies Israel ; thus .Sarah would correspond to Israel 
as Leah [//.z'.] probably corresponds to Levi. The 
explanation of * Sarah ’ as * princess’ or (Ass.) ‘ queen,' 
is usually thought to be paralleled by Milcah = Malcah, 
‘queen,’ and the mythological interpretation of ‘queen’ 
as ‘queen of heaven’ by Assyrian and Babylonian 
titles of goddesses, especially of the consort of Sin, 
the moon-god of Harran, who is called Jfarratu (Sumerian 


, 1 See We. CH 297^ ; Kaulzsch-Socin, Genesis, 53 ; Bacon, 
Gen. 150, 246. 

Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 299. 
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nin-gal)^ The present writer’s objection to this other- 
wise plausible view is that he regards ‘ Milcah ’ in Gen. 
11 29, etc., as certainly corrupt, and that (if we feel 
compelled to hold that there is only one Haran — viz. in 
the north) the correctness of ‘ Haran’ seems to him to be 
in the stories of the patriarchs also open to suspicion 
(see Haran ii., AIilcah). It is true, Winckler is of 
opinion ^ that the twofold relation of Abraham to Sarah 
as husband and brother is undoubtedly of mythological 
origin. Following Stucken, he regards the role of 
Abraham as analogous to that of Tammuz-Adonis in 
relation to Istar (see the legend of the Descent of Istar, 
and cp Tammuz) ; Sarah in fact is the Hebrew Istar. 
Their father is Terah, or, more probably, Jerah, ‘ the 
moon ’ ; he comes from one centre of moon-worship, 
Uru, and dies in another, Haran (see Terah). 
But the te.xtual basis of this hypothesis is not less 
doubtful, or rather, being broader, even more doubtful 
than that of Jensen already mentioned. Baethgen, 
without criticising the text, is equally opposed to mytho- 
logical theories of this sort. He thinks {Beitr. 157) 
that, as applied to the wife of Abraham, the name 
Sarah is simply an appellative. Both Abu-ramu and 
Sarai or Saraia^ (Sa-ra-a-a) occur as names of individuals 
on Babylonian tablets. But, plausible as Baethgen’s 
view may at first appear, it is not really probable. To 
hold that Abraham and Sarah are historical characters, 
is a perfectly unnecessary concession to apologetic 
arguments, which, if permitted to have consequences, 
would destroy historical criticism and carry us back to 
the unsympathetic attacks and the uncomprehending 
defences of the theologians and rationalists of the prc- 
critical period (cp Ahraiiam). We are therefore 
driven back to the theory first mentioned. The 
marriage of Abraham and Sarah symbolises a union 
of tribes. Sarah represents the Israel clan which joins 
a Jerahmeelite clan, whose centre is, according to our 
text, at Hebron, but, according to a corrected text, at 
Rf.hoboth [(/. V .]. The variation of tradition as to 
Abraham’s relation to Sarah is exactly parallel to the 
variation as to Xahor's relation to Abraham in Gen. 
1 1 24 and 27. 

Von Gall’s attempt (Aliisrael. Kultstdtten, 57^!) to combine 
two opposite theories, representing Sarai as the numen of 
Machpelah, and Sarah as the consort of the divinity Abram, 
implies that the arguments for the two theories are equally 
balanced, which is hardly the case. T. K. C. 

SARAH (HTJ’, pausal form for HX’), Nunn 2646 
AV, RV Serah. 

SARAIAS. I. (cARAiOY [T^AL]), I Esd. 55 = 
Serai All, 7. 

2. (aapatov [AL]), i Esd. S i =Ezra 7 i, Seraiah, 7. 

SARAMEL (i Macc. 1428), RV Asaramel. 

SARAPH a kind of serpent ; see Serpent, 

§ I [9] J CAIA [B], CApAcf) [AL]), a name in an obscure 
Judahite genealogy, i Ch. 422. 

SARCHEDONUS (cAxepAoNOC [BX], Aan [A]), 
Tob. I21 EV, AV'"ff- Esar-haddon ; see Achia- 

CHARUS, I. 

SARDEUS, I Esd. 9 28 = Ezra 10 27, Aziza. 

SARDINE STONE (c<\pAioc), Rev. 43 AV, RV 
Sard I us. 

SARDIS (ccXpAeic). Rev. In 814. The oldest 

1 Jensen, ZA, i8g6, p. 299. Hence Winckler (G / 2 j2) 
regards both Abraham and Sarah as originally lunar deities. 
This is methodical ; only the mythological interpretation seems 
to the present writer to be in this case forbidden by the results 
of a careful examination of the text. 

2 G/ 223 ; cp Stucken, Asirahnythen, 1 ii. 

3 Sa-ra-a is given as the name of a Jewish woman on a 
Babylonian tablet (K. 1274), of the Sargonide period, translated 
by Johnston, Assyrian Epistolary Literature, Baltimore, 1898, 
p. 174. 
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form of the name in Greek is IdpSies (Ionic), accusat. Sapfii?; 
1 ^ SapSeis; hence the Latin 

Vx60gT3.piiy Sart/es or Sardis / the later Greek form is 
and history. 2ap5ts as in Ptol. and on coins, e.g., 2ap6is 
'Ao-tas Av8iay'EAAd5o9 p.T}Tp6iroAis (^ee Head, 

Hist. Numtn. 553). 


Sardis lay at the foot of Mt. Tmolus (mod. Doz-dath), 
on a spur of which its citadel was placed (Herod. 1 £4). 
It was an old city, perhaps the last western outpost of 
that early non-Aryan empire (of the Hittites?) which 
extended to Carchemish on the Euphrates. 'I'he valley 
of the Hermus was the centre of a monarchy w hich for 
a long time owed allegiance perhaps to the Phrygian 
kingdom farther inland, when that arose through the 
incoming of the Aryan I’hryges from Europe, according 
to Greek tradition (Herod. 773). The Cimmerian inva- 
sion which broke the Phrygian power (about 720 H.c. ) 
enabled the Lydian kingdom on the Hermus to play an 
independent part under the dynasty of the Mermnadas, 
beginning with Gyges (see Lydia). Sardis was the 
capital of the Lydian kingdom. ^ Lying as it did on a 
strong hill about 4 m. S. of the river Hermus, command- 
ing the fertile plain (Strabo, 626), and the commence- 
ment of the old Hittite route through northern Asia 
Minor (later the royal road of the Persian empire), 
the city was marked out for a great career. In addition 
to its other advantages, the gold-bearing stream of the 
Pactolus flowed through its agora past the temple of 
Cybele on its w-ay to the Hermus, and was for long a 
source of revenue (Herod. 5 101 I93: Strabo, l.c.). Yet 
the Greek cities on the coast constituted an obstacle to its 
progress, and held the chief share of the wealth derived 
from the trade with inner Asia. Hence the first task 
of the monarchs of Sardis was the subjugation of these 
cities, and especially the utter destruction of Smyrna, 
the nearest and most formidable rival of their capital. 
Under Croesus (about 560 n. r. ) Sardis was at the height 
of her prosperity. From her mint were issued rudely 
executed electrum ^ staters as early as the reign of 
Gyges — the first European coinage (Herod. I94; 
Xenoph. ap. Jul. Poll. 983) — and later, in the time of 
Croesus, pure gold and silver coins bearing figures of the 
lion and the bull, symbolical perhaps of the worship of 
the sun and the moon (see Head, Hist. Numtn. 545/,). 

The trade of the city must have been largely concerned with 
the manufacture of w'oollen goods. The art of dyeing wool is 
said to have been invented at Sardis, and the city was the centre 
for the distribution of the woollen goods, the raw material of 
which was furnished by the vast flocks of Phrygia (Herod. 649). 
We have frequent allusion to the excellence of tlie dyed stuffs of 
Sardis(cp Aristoph. Pax, 1174 ; Sappho, 19, Bergk ; Athen. 
230). 

After its conquest by Cyrus, Sardis became the 
residence of the Persian satrap (Pans. iii. Os ; cp Anthol. 
Pal. 9423). During the three centuries following the 
death of .Alexander the Great its history is obscure ; but 
under the Romans it became again important. It was 
the centre of a conventus juridicus, which embraced 
Philadelphia. Its position made it a natural knot in the 
Ronian road-system ; from it a road ran NW’. through 
Thyatira (36 R. m. ) to Pergamos ; another W. to 
Smyrna (54 R. m. ) ; a third E. through Phrygia; a 
fourth SE. through Philadelphia (28 R. m.) to the im- 
portant towns of the Mmander valley ; a fifth SV’. to 
Ephesus, crossing Mt. Tmolus and the valley of the 
Cayster (about 63 R. m.).^ We have in this fact the 
explanation of the position of Sardis as one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. (Xote that the order of names in 
Rev. follows the line of the Roman road, X. from 
Ephesus through Smyrna to Pergamos, where it turns 
and runs down S. along the great road going through 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia to Laodicea, taking the 
towns in their true geographical order. ) 


^ Sardis is an old Lydian word meaning ‘year’ (Job. Lyd. 39 
[Rams. Hist. Geogr. 0/ AM The modern name is 

Sart. 

2 Cp Soph. An tig. 1037, raTrb Sapiftur rj^eKTpoi'. Cp Herod. 
1 50. 

3 p'or the Roman roads, see Ramsay, Hist, Geogr. rf AM 
167/ 
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In 17 A.i>. Sardis sufiered fearfully from the great earthquake 
that ravaged Asia .Minor in that year Anthoi. /'ai. l«423).l 
She received a subsidy from the emperor’s privy purse, together 
with remission of taxation for a period of five years (Str. 627 ; 
I'ac. Hy 26 a.d. the town is again in a flourishing 

condition (Str. 625, calls it a ‘ great city ’), and vies with Smyrna 
for the honour of erecting, as representative of the Asiatic cities, 
a temple to Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 455). 

As regards the reference to Sartlis in the XT, there is 
little allusion to the sjxicial circumstances of the town. 
The thrice -repeated mention of garments may have 
been suggested by the staple industry. In v. 1 the 
words ‘ thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead ’ 
throw a light upon the decay of spiritual life in Sardis 
about 100 A. I), (cp T'. 2) — perhaps as a result of un- 
disturbed mercantile prosperity leading to luxury and 
apathy [v. 3). In 84 the phrase ‘ which have not defiled 
their garments,' may well remind us of what we hear from 
other sources of the voluptuous habits of the Lydians 
(cp Herod. 1 55 I79; Hisch. Pers. 41 ; Alhen. Vlsi)- 

vv. j. \v. 

SARDITE Xu. 2626 AV, RV Skrkditk. 

SARDIUS. T. A precious Slone 'oJefn (D"IS) occurs 
in P as one of the gems of the high-priestly breastplate 
(Ex. 2 S 17 89 10), whence, among others, it is assigned 
by an interpolator for the adornment of the king of 
'l yre (or Mi.ssur?)in Ezek. 2Si3t. The EV rendering 
‘ sardius ’ follows (!5 {(Tapbiov) Josephus also, in de- 
scribing the sacred breastplate, has capdiov in P/ 67, 
but in A fit. iii. 76, (rapbovv^, ‘sardonyx.' gives 

'ruby,' but with doubtful justification (see Runv, Cak- 
iu;\ci.i*:). (rapdiov also occurs in Rev. 21 20, and (so 
'I'i. W'H and RV^) in Rev. 43. The Hebrew gem-name 
is usually derived from ciR. ' to be red ’ ; if so, 
the carnelian may be plausibly identified with ilie 'lUrm 
of the OT. Probably the ancients meant this identifica- 
tion, though the sardius in modern parlance means the 
brown chaleetlony, the red being our carnelian. '1‘he 
meaning of the word carnelian is obvious. 'The vivid- 
ness of the red, flesh-like hue - determines the estimation 
in which it is held. In ancient times, as in our own 
day, this stone is more frequently engraved than any 
other. Pliny (//X 37 7 ) speaks of the sardius of Uabylon 
as of greater value than that of Sardis, 'flic Hebrews 
would naturally obtain the carnelian from Arabia. In 
Yemen there is found a very fine dark-ied kind, which 
is called (Xiebuhr, Heschreib. 142). The Arabs 

wear it on the finger, on the arm above the elbow, and 
in front of the belt. Cp Sti^nes (Pkeciol's), §§ 
4. ■>(!). 7- 

Thi.s, as we have said, is the current identification. When, 
however, we refer to Ezek. 27 16 where among the articles 
supplied to Tyre (or MissurV) by Edom (so Coriiill, Toy, etc., 
read, following kP) we find, close together and -i2"iD ('^r 

perh.aps [^ee Ruby] -::;"i2)Ahe suspicion grows upon iis that (as in 
Joh2S IS, according to Tarsuisii [StoneI §3) rnCR"! springsfrom 
TtRl, and this from 'piR, ‘ Ixlomite stone,' and 12''.2 from 
' f-t’., Jerahmeelite stone (for a parallel, see Ruby), so 

that we are entirely ignorant of more than the name of the 
regions from which the people of Palestine derived these stones. 
If so, all renderings must be purely coin entional. 

2. ent:^ is in 0 of L\. 2a6[7] Sag crapSiov. See 

Onyx ; Stones (Precious), §§ 4, /’(A, iS. 

3. o-apSiov occurs also in 0 in Prov. 25ii p., where it repre- 

sents apparently both and cn3. t>ut really perhaps only 
CHD col. 499, n. i). ry c. 

SARDONYX (D'*^nb Ex. 28 18 RV"is-) in modern 
mineralogy, is a name applied to those varieties of onyx, 
or stratified chalcedony, which exhibit white layers 
alternating with others of red or brown colour. The 
brown chalcedony is known to modern mineralogists as 
sard and the red as carnelian (see Ch.-vlceijony, 

t This earthquake destroyed twelve cities of Asia, Plin. I IX 
284 ; Tac. Ann., Lc., where see tiotc in Furneaux ed. 

'4 The (Ik. crdpSiov too has been thought to derive its name 
from its colour (cp Pers. sered, ‘yellowish red'?), though the 
( Ireeks themselves supposed the name to be derived from Sardis, 
the place where they first became acquainted with it. See 
Sardonyx. 


Sardius). The simplest and commonest type of 
sardonyx contains two strata — a thin layer of white 
chalcedony resting upon a ground of either carnelian or 
sard ; but the sardonyx of ancient writers generally 
presented three layers — a superficial stratum of red, an 
intermediate band of white, and a base of dark brown 
chalcedony. The sardonyx has always Ijeen a favourite 
stone with the cameo-engraver, and the finest works 
have usually been executed on stones of five strata. 
Such, for instance, is the famous Carpegna cameo, in 
the Vatican, representing the triumph of Bacchus and 
Ceres, and reputed to Ije the largest work of its kind 
ever e.xecuted (16 inches by 12). When the component 
layers of a sardonyx are of fine colour and sharply 
defined, the stone is known in modern parlance as an 
‘Oriental sardonyx’ — a term which is used without 
reference to the geographical source whence the stone 
is obtained. A famous ancient locality for sard was in 
Babylonia, and the name of the stone may be of 
Persian origin (see preceding col. n. 2). The sardony.x 
is frequently stained, or at least its colour heightened, 
by chemical processes. Imitations are fabricated by 
ctmienting two or three layers of chalcedony together, 
and so building up a sardonyx ; baser counterfeits 
are formed simply of paste. See Onyx. 

aapSom)^ (Rev. 21 2of) does not occur in 0. But RVmg. 
unaccountably has sardonyx for yahalGm (c*r,i') in Ex. 2S 18 
(EV ‘diamond’), though it pa.s.ses over Ex. 39 11 and Ezek. 
2.S 13 without remark. 

SAREA {SAREAM, -iam), 4Esd. 1424, a scribe. 
The name is doubtless the same as Serai.ah 

SAREPTA (cApenTA [Ti. W'H]), Lk. 426t AV, 
RV Zarephath. 
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iMlicy (§ 2). The North-west (§ i; 

h'.arly troubles (§ 3). Ashdod (§ 17). 

In the West (§ 4^!) Babylon (§ 18). 

In the North (§§ 6-8). Closing years (§ 19). 

The West again (§ 9^). Isaiah (§ 20). 

Bibliography (§ 21). 


Sargon (|131p ; ^pNA [BXAQP], CARAThd^ 
Theod. ], CApfCON [Symm. in ; Ass\Tian, Sarrn- 

1 Descent* god] has established the 

' , . . ’ king ’ ) was the successor of Shalmaneser 

claim to 1 • c K - r. ^ u 

throne ^ Assyria^ RC. 722-705. He 

is often called Sarrukin arku, * Sargon 
the later,’ to distinguish him from Sargon of Akkad, one 
of the earliest and grandest rulers of Babylonia, in the 
third millennium B. c. Sargon H. had apparently little 
difficulty in seizing the reins of power, for according to 
the Ikibylonian CTronicle (AV) 2276 //. 29^^) Shal- 
maneser died in the month of 'I'ebetu B. c. 722, and 
Sargon sat on the throne in Assyria on the 22nd of 
tile same month. By what claim he succeeded he no- 
where tells us, nor does he ever mention his father or 
ancestry. His son Sennacherib usually claims descent 
from him, but on his entry into Babylon seems to have 
put forward a claim to descent from Gilgames and the 
mythical heroes of the past, through a long line of 
.Assyrian and Babylonian kings. Sargon's grandson 
lOsarhnddon put forward a claim to be the remote 
descendant of Bel-bani son of Adast, an ancient king of 
.Assyria not otherwise known to us. The sons of 
Esarhaddon, Asur-bani-pal and Samas-sum-ukln, adopt 
his claim to royal descent. W^e need not contemptu- 
ously reject their claim, since it may have come to them 
through Esarhaddon’ s mother. On the other hand we 
are bound to admit his right to be called mukin iMi 
mdti, ‘founder of a dynasty.' Further, his evident 
partiality for the old capital Assur, which he invariably 
styles ' my city, 'and the epithet piru Assur, ‘ offspring 
of Assur,' so often applied to him hy his descendants, 
point to his having come from that city. 

Sargon H. certainly represents the return to power 
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SARGON 

in Assyria of the old aristocracy, as the restorer of the 
5> Hiq ^^cient burgher rights and privileges 

-nis poucy. capitals Assur and Harran, 

and later the consolidator of his empire by the extension 
of like freedom to the cities of Babylonia. His scrupu- 
lous regard for the claims of ancient titles to land, 
whether temple endowments or ancestral domains, and 
his careful restoration of rights taken away by fraud 
or violence, tyranny or conquest, both in Assyria and 
(later) in Babylonia, were repeatedly set forth by him as 
justifications^ for a turn which he wished to give to his 
own name Sarrukinu, 'the true king.’ The fact that 
the achievements, which later writers ascribe to Sargon 
of Akkad, bear such close resemblance to the historical 
events of Sargon II. ’s reign, has tempted some to doubt 
the historical worth of the earlier parallels. It is not un- 
likely that Sargon II., who may have taken the name 
^arrfikin on coming to the throne, deliberately set to 
work to revive the glories of the ancient Sargon. 

Sargon II. did not immediately enter into full posses- 
sion of the empire which Tiglath-pileser III. 

had conquered and Shalmaneser 
IV. seems to have retained. I 1 ie 
change of dynasty was the signal 
for a general rebellion of the outlying tributary 
states. There could not have been much of 
the year r.c. 722 left when he was acknow- 
ledged successor in Assyria ; but before the 
end of his accession 3'ear, Merodach-baladan 

11., a Chaldrean king of Bit Yakin, who had 
submitted and paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser 

111., had moved his hordes of nomad sup- 
porters into Babylonia, and in Ni.san B.c. 721 
sat on the throne of Babylon. The army of 
Humbanigas, king of Elam, invaded N. 

Babylonia, and Sargon had to meet both. 
Fortunately Samaria, after a ‘ three ’ years' 
siege, had just fallen, and so probably released 
an army. Sargon fought with Humbanigas 
in the rebitu of Diirilu, and both sides claimed 
the victory. Merodach-baladan seems to 
have arrived too late to engage in battle. 
Humbanigas, either incensed at this lack of 
support, or too shattered to renew the strife 
even with such reinforcement, returned to 
Elam. Sargon did not pursue him, or 
venture to attack Merodach - baladan ; but 
Durilu and all N. Babylonia remained in 
Sargon’s hands. Merodach-baladan indeed 
reigned twelve years in Babylon and the S. of 
Babylonia, in spite of Sargon, and ' contrary 
to the will of the gods ' ; but never did he venture 
to fall upon Sargon’s rear whilst he waged his wars 
incessantly in every other direction. On the whole 
the advantage lay with Sargon, who was able to deal 
with his enemies one by one and crush them in detail, 
and finally to turn the whole force of his mighty empire 
on Babylon. 

From some of Sargon’s own earlier inscriptions there 
is reason to believe that he did not reckon his own 
4 Samarin 722 but from B.C. 720. 

The historians of Babylon and his own 
later inscriptions, however, reckoned his regnal years 
from his acknowledgment in Assnr itself. Left un- 
disturbed by his most formidable enemies in the S. he 
turned his attention to the reconquest of the \V. In 
the account of the capture of Samaria, and the dej^orta- 
tion of 27,290 men, the flower of the nation, Sargon’s 
annals record the settlement there of captives from 
other lands. In this the scribe surely anticipates what 
occurred later, for Sargon had won no victories at that 
time. Certainly Samaria was in a position to join the 
cities allied with Ilu-bi'di in B.c. 720, 

Doubtless encouraged by the indecisive appearance 
of Sargon's battle at Dflrilu, relieved evidently of the 
Ass}Tian army then withdrawn to the S. , and urged on 
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by the intrigues of Pir’u, king of the N. Arabian land 
6 Hamath ^^usri, the whole West seems to have 
and Gaza. independence. Ilu-bi’di (or 

lau-bi’di), an upstart, probably a creature 
of Pir’u, had made himself king of Hamath. Such 
old dependencies of Assyria as Arpad and Simirra joined 
him. Damascus and Samaria, only lately captured, 
and partly no doubt peopled by exiles from other lands, 
who had nothing to lose and hoped for revenge, joined 
the conspiracy. Hanun of Gaza, once e.xpelled by 
Tiglath-pileser III., now supported by Sib’c, the Tartan 
(see So) of Musur, had got back his kingdom. 
But though Ilu-bi’di was able to collect a vast army at 
Karkar, Sargon seems to have swept them away with 
ease. Sargon followed up Hanun to Rapihu, where he 
and Sib’e were defeated. Hanno was captured and 
taken to Assur, Sib’e fled, Rapihu was plundered. Syria 
and the West remained quiet for some ten years, 720- 
71 1 B.c. 

Sargon's most powerful enemies now lay in the N. 



Sargon and his principal officers, 
and NE, Already Tiglath-pileser Til, had subdued 


6. Minni, 


ivlan and placed there a vassal king, Iranzfi. 


Beyond that buffer state, however, lay 
Zikirtu (Sagartia), probably pressed by the already 
encroaching Cimmerians, if not themselves an advance 
guard of that horde of nomad barbarians. Their king 
Mitatti incited two of Iranzfi’s subject cities to rebel, 
and Iranzil appealed to his overlord for assistance. In 
719 B. C. , accordingly, Sargon captured and destroyed 
these cities (Suandahul and Durdiikku). Three of the 
cities which had been fortified against 
Armenia, but had gone over to Rusa, 
king of Armenia, the instigator of most of the trouble 
here, were captured and their people deported to Syria. 

In the next v’ear Kiakki, prince of Sinuhtu, 
one of the districts in Tabal, had omitted 
to send tribute. He was captured and taken with most 
of his people to Assur. His land was added to that of 
Matti of Atun (Tun, Tyana), which was subjected to 
^ -u ' 1- a proportionate increa.se in tribute. 

9. Carchemish. Carchemish was dealt with. 

It had retained a shadow of independence, whilst its 
neighbours had lost theirs, from policy on the part of 
AssjTia. The Assyrian monarch was content with 
loyalty and a rich tribute, and Pisiris of Carchemish 
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had been loyal to Tiglath-pileser III. Now, doubtless 
owing to fear, he had allied himself with Mild of 
Muski, and omitted to send tribute. He was dcjiorted 
to .\ssyria and Carchemish was peopled with Assyrians. 
In this year, Umma-nigas, king of Elam, died and was 
succeeded by Suiruk-nahunta. The death of IranzCi, 
king of Man, reopened the north-eastern question. 

Az.a, the son of Iranzil, who succeeded his father, was murdered 
by Bagd.atti of UmiidiS, Mitaui of Zikirtu and a ruler of Mi.sianda 
being concerned in the conspiracy, and Rusaof j^nienia being a 
supporter. Sargon promptly marched into the district, captured 
Bagdatti and flayed him alive on the spot where he had murdered 
Aza. Ullusunu, brother of Aza, succeeded him on the throne 
of Man with Sargon’s consent. But he clearly distrusted the 
power of Assyria to protect him against Armenia, and gave up 
twenty-two of his cities to Rusa, as a ‘present.’ Beyond Man, 
towards Media, lay Karalla and Allabra, two small buffer state.s, 
whose kings A5ur-li’ and Itti had been subject to Assyria, if 
they were not actually Assyrians. Ullusunu fled to the hills 
and left his capital Izirtu to be captured and burned. Two 
other cities, Zibia and Arma’id, which resisted were taken. But 
Sargon had no intention to hold permanently, with .Assyrian 
garrisons, such a remote dependency. He accepted Ullusunii’s 
submission, reinstated him as king, and caused him to resume 
possession of the cities ‘ presented,’ doubtless in fear, to Riisfi. 
The allies were severely treated, ASur.li’ of Karalla was slain, 
his people deported to Hamath, and his land turned into an 
Assyrian province. Itti of Allabra, with his family, was de- 
ported to Hamath, and a new vassal king set in his place. 

Sargon now advanced farther E. 

Surgadia, whose governor 5epa-sarri had rebelled, was 
captured and, with Niksamma, added to the Assyrian province 
of Parsua. Bel -^5ar-usur, governor of Kisesim in 
10. The w. Media, was captured, his city made an Assyrian 
Median colony and called Kar-Xabu. Then a number of 
cities. "^ledian cities. Bit Saghat, Bit Hirmani, Bit Umargi, 
Kilambate, Armangu, were taken and constituted a 
new province. Harhar, whose governor Kibaba had been ex- 
pelled by the inhabitants, was captured, repeopled with captives 
from other lands, renamed Kar-Sarrukin, and made the capital 
of a new province. While settling the affairsof this new district 
S.argon received the tribute of twenty -eight Median city 
governors. 

These events arc related under 716 B. C. ; but the 
scribe seems to have chosen to finish the story of the 
Median conquests at once, rather than return to it under 
715 H. C. , when some of the events clearly occurred. 

All this while Rusa of Armenia had continued to 
instigate rebellions, which he does not seem to have 
. . openly supported, and would not take 

11. Armenia. fate of his allies. As 

Ullusunu had deserted his cause, he fell upon the 
twenty-two cities which had once been presented him, 
took them by force from Man, and set up Daiukku, a 
subject of Ullusunu, as a rival king. In 715 B.c. , 
Sargon j^ut down this new kingdont, deported Daiukku 
to Hamath, took again the twenly-two cities, and put 
them under .Assyrian garrisons. In Hupuskia, Sargon 
now received the homage of lanzh of Na'iri. Tilusina 
of Andia, to whom Rusa had given the twenty-two 
cities, was now captured. So at last Ullusunu was left 
in undisturbed possession of his land as a vassal of 
Sargon’s. Harhar, just made into a province, had 
already rebelled ; so it was again reduced, augmented by 
Assyrianised territory, and strongly fortified as a garrison 
against the Medes, on whom a yearly tribute in horses 
was impose 1. 

In the X\V. , MitA of Muski (see TuRAi. AXD 
Me.shfxii) had anne.xed some cities from the land of 

12 Musko- Hoksk, § 3). In 715 n.c. 

’ , ’ Sargon’s troops recaptured them. At 

il^abia* time, probably, Sargon made his 

influence supreme over Tyre and extended 
it to the ' Ionian Sea,’ perhaps to Cyprus. 

In Arabia the tribes of Haiapa (cp Eph.ah, and see 
A'.-i 146/., 613), IbiVlidi, Marsimanni, and Tamud 

ha<l been tributaries of Tiglath-pileser HI. They had 
neglected to send tribute to Sargon ; for how long does 
not appear. He now sent an expedition against them. 
They were easily reduced to order and many deported 
to Samaria. Pir’u of Musur, Samsi queen of Arabia, 
It’amra of Saba, and some of the kings on the sea 


coast and in the desert sent rich tribute of gold, precious 
stones, ivory, incense, spices, horses, and camels. 

In 714 H.C., Sargon went back to Man. Ullusunu 
received him loyally. Dalta of Ellipi sent presents 
.p , .. from the S. border of Media. Zikirtu 

13. Keauenon attacked. Three fortresses 

01 Armenia, cities were taken and 

plundered. The capital l^arda was burnt, and then 
Mitatti with his people disappeared. Whether they 
migrated to the N. of Armenia and joined the advancing 
Gimirri (see Gomer), or were swallowed up by them, 
or returned to their old home S. of the Black Sea, does 
not appear. Now Sargon turned on Rusa of Armenia 
and defeated him w'ith great slaughter and carried off 
260 of the royal family. Rusd fled to the hills. Sargon 
then went through the regions which had owned Rusa’s 
sway, burnt and pillaged cities, to the number of 140, 
augmented the dominions of Ullusunu with Zihardussu 
and Umildis, and reduced Armenia to helplessness. 
One city deserved special vengeance, Musasir (Mushitzar), 
whose prince Urzana had submitted long ago to Shal- 
maneser IV., taking an oath of fealty to Asur, but had 
turned traitor, and gone over to Rusa. 

M usasir was approached by difficult mountain paths. Urzana 
fle4 to the hills, but his city was soon taken. Sargon makes 
much of thi.s capture, representing it on his sculptures at 
Khorsabad. Urzana’s wife and family, 6000 of the inhabitants, 
and an immense booty of mules, asses, cattle, gold, silver, bronze, 
precious stones, magnificent garments, were carried away to 
Assyria. The city was extraordinarily wealthy. Sargon placed 
large portions of Armenia, probably all the S. and E., and the 
districts accessible from Lake Van, under his own rule, garrison- 
ing the town.s and appointing Assyrian governors. Rusa, in 
despair at the irretrievable ruin of his land, committed suicide, 
‘ like a pig.’ 

In 713 B. c. , Sargon was recalled to Ellipi, Bit 
Daiukku, and Karalli. The inhabitants of Karalli had 
expelled his delegate and set up Amitassi, 


14. Further 
Median 


brother of Asur-li’, as king. Sargon put 
down this rebellion and further extended 
conques S. conquests in Media. The regions 
named are of the highest importance for the early history 
of the Medes. The Aribi (named by Ptolemy as later 
in the S. of Gedrosia), the mighty Mandai, were all 
subdued, and Sargon received the tribute of Ullusunu 
of Man, Daltff, of Ellipi and .\inib-aplu-iddina of 
All.abria. 

In the time of Tiglath-pileser the land of Tabal had 
been conquered and its king deposed. Tiglath-pileser 
had set HulD, a man of humble birth, on 


15. Cilicia 
and Tabal. 


the throne, who seems to have been a 
faithful vassal till his death. Sargon had 
added the people of Bit Burutas to his dominions. 
When his son Ambaris succeeded, Sargon sent him 
presents and gave him his daughter to wife and added 
the city of Hilakku to his territory. But Ambaris was 
a traitor, and was involved in the plots of Mitd of 
Musk^ and Rusa of Armenia. Sargon now deprived 
him of his throne, made his country into an Assyrian 
province, and deported Ambaris to Assyria with his 
family and chief nobles. 

In 712 B.C. Sargon punished the intrigues of Tar- 
hu-nffzi of Meliddu. He had attacked Gunzinanu of 
„ Kamman, one of Sargon’s faithful 

le.Commagene; City after city rvas cap- 

iogannan. Meliddu the capital fell. Tar- 

hunazi was besieged in Tulgarimme, captured, and 
taken in chains to Assyria. The district was made an 
.Assyrian province, a number of fortresses erected against 
Armenia, and against Muski, whilst Meliddu was 
annexed to Kummuh. Next year, seemingly, Gurgum 
had to be pacified. Here Mutallu had slain his own 
father, Tarhulara, and set himself on his throne. The 
parricide was soon put down and carried captive to 
Assyria, and his land made an Assyrian province. 

Once more trouble arose in Philislia. Azuri, king of 
Ashdod, had planned to refuse his tribute, and had 
begun to negotiate alliances with the neighbouring 
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17. Ashdod. 


states of anti-Assyrian tendencies, when Sargon deposed 
him, and placed his brother Ahimiti 
on the throne (see Ashdod). The 
inhabitants, however, rebelled under the leadership of 
one Yamani, a common soldier, perhaps an Ionian 
Greek, or a man from Yemen, and Ahimiti was expelled 
(see § 20). Then Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Judah, 
relying on Pir’u of Musri, joined the rebellion. 

Sargon swiftly sent his army to the scene, captured Ashdod, 
Gath, Asdudimmu, and carried off their inhabitants, their 
gods, the palace treasures, and Yamani's wife and children. 
Yamani escaped to Musur ; he was, however, apparently cap- 
tured by the King of Meluhha, and sent in chains to ASur. The 
cities were rebuilt and repeopled with captives from other 
quarters. Again, for the time, the VV. country was quiet, 
having received a warning that no help could be had from 
Musur. 

Those states which, though hoping for Musur’s 
assistance, had avoided hostile acts, seem to have been 
unmolested by Sargon. It is true, this king does once 
call himself musaknis mdtii lauda sa asarsu rukii, ‘ the 
subjugator of the land of Judah, whose situation is far 
off’ [KB 2 36/! ). This has been thought either to arise 
out of a confusion between Israel and Judah, or to refer 
to the Syrian land of Yaudi, but may possibly point to 
an otherwise unrecorded submission of Judah, con- 
sequent on the fall of Ashdod, in 720 b.c. (See 
Ashdod. ) 

Now came the crowning achievement of Sargon’s 
reign. He had humbled his enemies on every side, 
Th r li f rear, accumulated vast 

f Tt h 1 ^ treasure, trained a veteran army, and 

^ * now had at his command the services 

of countless slave warriors who had proved their valour 
against him and were now at his disposal. He turned 
his resistless forces against Merou.vch-balad.a.n, in 
Babylon, who had not been able to conciliate the 
Babylonians. His nomad supporters had been allowed 
to possess themselves of the lands and property of 
the old inhabitants, doubtless as a reward for their 
support. Merodach-baladan was unable, if he wished, 
to win the affections of his subjects. They looked to 
Sargon to follow the examples of Tiglath-pileser HI. and 
Shalmaneser IV. , and so to restore the old privileges and 
rights. Sargon first attacked the allies, Aramaic 
peoples on the borders of Elam. Such tribes as the 
Gambuli, Ru’a, Hindaru, latburu, and Pukudu were 
subdued and formed into a new Assyrian province with 
Dfir-Nabu for its capital. Holding this region, Sargon 
was safe from any movement on the part of Elam, if 
Sutruknahunta had cared to move. When Merodach- 
baladan sent to Elam to ask for his help, that astute 
monarch accepted the presents, but gave no help. 
Merodach-baladan could not depend upon his small 
band of Chakhnean retainers to face Sargon, and fled 
when the Assyrians commenced operations in Babylonia 
by the capture of Bit Dakkuri. 

Merodach-baladan seems to have spent the winter in 
the S. , at Ikbi-Bel, which he fortified with the greatest 
care. Sargon made no haste to follow him. Sargon’s 
objective was Babylon. The inhabitants of Babylon 
welcomed him as a deliverer. They went out in a 
great procession to Dur-Ladinna, the capital of Bit 
Dakkuri, and brought Sargon in triumph into the city 
of Babylon. There he took possession of the palace of 
Merodach-baladan, offered the regular offerings to the 
gods, and received the tribute of the subjugated Baby- 
lonian states. Then he set himself to restore order. 
He cleaned out and rebuilt the ruined canal, from 
Borsippa, which served as the procession street for 
Nabff at the Nisan feast. Then in the beginning of the 
year 709 b.c., he ‘took the hands of Bel’ and was 
legitimate monarch of Babylon. 

Next month, Aaru of 709 B.c., Sargon resumed his 
campaign against Merodach-baladan. The latter had 
seen all his allies in turn surrender, so he withdrew to 
his ancestral domain Dfir lakin on the Euphrates. 
There he assembled the scattered remnants of his forces. 


He had carried off in chains some of the notables 
of the S. Babylonian cities. Now he set out his camp 
under the w'alls of the city and protected it by a wiae 
moat filled by a canal from the Euphrates, broke down 
all the bridges, and ‘ in the midst of the waters like a 
swamp hawk ’ awaited Sargon’s attack. Sargon made 
his veterans ‘ fly over the waters like eagles. ’ Merodach- 
baladan’s army was again defeated, under the walls of 
the city ; wounded himself, he managed to escape ; but 
his camp with all its treasures fell into Sargon’s hands. 
The city was soon after taken and destroyed. The 
captive notables were released and reinstated in their 
old possessions. The old temple endowments were 
restored, the worships renewed, the deported gods 
brought back. The captured districts of Bit lakin on 
the Elamite frontier were resettled with captives from 
Kummuh, and their inhabitants transferred there. 
Fortresses were garrisoned against Elam, and the old 
kingdom of Bit Yakln became an Assyrian province, 
attached to the governor of Babylon and Gambuli. 

These successes secured Sargon further bloodless 
triumphs. Upiri, king of Dilmun, in the Persian Gulf, 
p, . sent presents and an embassy of con- 

19. Giosing gratulation. Mita of Muski, who had 
years. ^een such a trouble in past years, and 
was now hard pressed by the governor of Kue, sent in 
his submission, while Sargon was still engaged in 
latburi. The kings of seven Cyprian cities sent 
presents. Tyre also seems to have desired friendly 
relations. 

Sargon's absence in the S. affected other states some- 
what differently. In 708 B.c. , Mutallu of Kummuh, 
in collusion with Argistis of Armenia, Rusa’s son and 
successor, threw off his allegiance. An army was sent 
against him ; he dared not meet it, and fled. His 
family and possessions fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. Kummuh became an Assyrian province. 
In the same year arose troubles in Ellipi. Dalta had 
proved a faithful vassal ; but on his death his sons 
Nibe and Ispabara quarrelled over the succession. 
Nib^ obtained assistance from Elam, Ispabara applied 
to Assyria. An Assyrian army soon besieged Nibe and 
his Elamite supporters, captured the capital Marubisti, 
and brought Nibe captive to Assyria. Ispabara was 
duly set on the throne as an Assyrian vassal. 

The inscriptions of .Sargon extend no further, and 
his last three years are somewhat obscure. He died in 
705 B. c. , some think by the hand of an assassin. 

Sargon was a great builder. For the greater part of 
his reign he lived at Kalah, but he was all the while 
building the magnificent city of Dur Sarrukin, on the 
site of the old city of Maganuba, in the rchit (see Reho- 
BOTH-ir) of Nineveh. The vast ruins of Dur Sarrukin 
with its palaces, now the village of Khorsabad, were 
excavated by the P'rench under Botta, Place, Oppert, 
and others. They form the most perfect type of an 
Assyrian city yet known. There were found the chief 
inscriptions which give so full an account of Sargon’s 
reign. For a full description of the wondrous halls 
with their long series of sculpture and endless detail of 
battle scenes, we must refer to Botta and Handin, 
Mo7iument de Nineve. Sargon’s inscriptions are full of 
descriptions of the preparations for the building of this 
city. He ransacked the quarries and forests of Lebanon, 
Amanus, and the Syrian hills for wood and valuable 
stones to beautify his palace. He expended the vast 
treasures which his conquests gave him in its construc- 
tion, though for the greater part of the time his swarms 
of captives were employed there in forced labour. As 
the ilku or corvde seems to have ceased in Marheswan, 
709 B.C. , the actual building was probably finished then. 
In 707 B.c. Sargon returned from Babylon ; on the 
22nd of Tesrit in that year the gods of Dtir-oarrffkin 
entered their temples. 

Sargon also built and restored largely at Kalah and 
other cities in his kingdom. Nineveh was then coin- 
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paratively insignificant ; but he restored the temple of 
Nabu there. C. H. vv. j. 

Is. 20 1 is the only OT passage which mentions the 
great usurper by name. 'The view that c*“)sc and 

„ c’lD often stand for the X. Arabian regions 

T Misriin and Cush (see Mizkaim, Cush, 

ana isaian. 

is sometimes a corruption, or, at any rate, a synonym 
of ‘rxr:nr, ‘ Jerahmecl ' {e.g. , in Judg. 17 1 19 1 i S. 1 1 ; 
cp R.\M.VTHAt.M-zoi»HiM, MtCAH, 2), oblige the present 
writer to modify or even reject some of the current 
views on what are called the ' Assyrian prophecies ' of 
Isaiah. .According to his theory it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that the danger which beset the 
state from X. Arabia was as much in the mind of 
Hebrew propiicts and statesmen as the danger from 
Assyria, and that some prophecies which have been 
thought to refer to Assyrian invaders may refer after all 
to N. Arabians. 

1. We will look first at Is. lOs,^, and specially at 
V 7 '. 8-10. These verses arc usually supposed to refer to 
the fall of Carchemish, Calno (?), Arpad, Hamatli, 
Damascus, and Samaria, and arc thought to indicate as 
the date of the prophecy some period in the reign of 
Sargon after 717 (fall of C'archemish). d'his appears 
to be a mistake. The places referred to in t-. 9 are prob- 
ably not to the X. but to the S. of Judah : Kir-cusham, 
Jerahmeel, Kphrath, Maacath, Cusham, and Shimron 
— places on the Xb Arabian border, of the two latter of 
which Isaiah had predicted the conquest in a much mis- 
understood earlier prophecy (see S4, where probably 
‘ Dammesek’ [EV Damascus] should be ‘ Cusham,' and 
‘ Shoniron ’ [liV ‘ Samaria'] should be ‘Shimron’). 
This critical conclusion, however, does not force us to 
give up referring Is. 10 5^ to the reign of Sargon. The 
prediction of Isaiah in <S4 (as wc can now understand 
it) was fulfilled, at least to a moderate extent, not by 
Tiglath-pileser, but by Sargon, who was perhaps starting 
on his Arabian campaign (see above, § 13) when the 
projihet put dramatically into the mouth of ‘ Assyria ' 
the boastful exaggerations of Is. 10 8- 10. 

2. In passing on to Is. 20, it is almost enough to 
refer here to Isaiah [Prophet], § 5, [Hook], 9, and 
for monumental evidence to the well-known passage in 
Sargon's cylinder text (A'/?264 ; Intr.ls. 120), relative to 
the treasonable designs of Hhilistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab, and the inability of Pir’u, king of Musri (so 
Winckler),* to help them. 

.Something may, however, be said about the names of Azuri, 
king of Ashdod, Ids brother Ahimiti, and the popular nominee 
^*aman^ which the present writer regards as probably X". Arabian 
ethnics ; for Azuri cp Azariah and .Azareel, where the final -ah and 
-{e)el are separate additions, and for .Vhimiti cp Ahitiib, which is 
commonly misunderstood, and springs from an ethnic, most 
probably Rehoboihi,- while Vamani (hardly ‘Ionian’) may 
perhaps be grouped with such popular Hebrew corruptions of 
the ethnic ‘ Jerahmeel ’ as j'r^, (Yamin, Vemini). Winckler 
i^KA 70, n. i) compares Yamani to Omri. Now, in the 
present writer’s opinion, O.mri (y.r'.) w.as of Jerahmeelite origin, 
and from Joah’s time onw.ards (cp Zeruiah) adventurers from 
the X’^egeb made their way to power through their ability in 
warfare. 

3. X^ow, too, we can understand better Is. 281-4, 
which describes the fall of the ' proud crown ’ of certain 
‘drunkards' — surely not the unfortunate brethren of 
Isaiah in Samaria, but the tyrannical princes of the 
southern Ephraim — i.e., Jerahmeel ; the place intended 
is probably the capital of the land of Jerahmeel, by 
which so much harm Itad been done to Israel and 
Jiulah. The Jcrahmeelites, however, must have sent 
tribute in time to avert the dreaded punishment of 
captivity ; the prophecy of woe was unfulfilled. 

4. 'Phe attempt of Sayce to explain several passages 
of Isaiah [e.g,, chaps. 1 10$^ 22i-i4 and partly 
36 f. ) with reference to the supposed invasion of 

1 Afusrt, etc. (MFC, 1898, 1 281 and 25; 70; cp 

MlZRAtM, §2A 

2 The Hebrew name Ah 1 MOTH (^.z>.) most probably ha.s the 
same origin. 


Judah by Sargon lacks adequate exegetical and monu- 
mental basis. On these passages, see Intr, Is, espcci- 
ally 3/ (with the references). Even if 'subjugator' 
[musaknis, see § 17) pointed to a submission of Hezekiah 
to Sargon in 720 B.c. , this would not serve as an 
explanation of the strong language of Isaiah, who 
speaks (in so far as the language is really his) of 
invasion and devastation. t. k. c. 

In his Keilschri/itexte S arsons (2 vols. 1889) Winckler 
rearranges the material published by Holla, Place, Oppert, and 
others, and gives a full bibliography. His 
21. Literature, own articles (AO F, passim) and his mono- 
graph, Musri, MeluhJia, Main (Ml 'G, 1898, 
I and 4) are the chief additional source.s. Sargon's Annals are 
chronologically arranged. The Habylonian Chronicle gives a 
brief imperfectly preserved summary, and the Canon lists supply 
a few more particulars. The letters sent to Sargon, or his son 
Sennacherib, by the governors or generals will, when completely 
puhlislied by Prof. R. F. Harper, add greatly to our knowledge 
of events, but are not yet available. On the whole, we are 
better informed about Sargon’s reign than about any other 
portion of Assyrian hi.siory. 

The chief inscriptions of Sargon are given by Winckler, Die 
Keilschri/ttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 1889. For the literature .see 
there p. 1-3, also A'i^2 55. Winckler has added several texts in 
his Sammlung von Kcilschriftivxien, 2, on which see his AOF, 
passim. For a fuller text of R. 1989 see Johns, Assyrian Deeds 
and Documents, no. 809. For the History see now Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria 2 1/^8-182, as well as the 
Histories in Assyria. For a view of events in Armenia in 
S.argon’s reign, of uncertain dale, probably during his stay in 
Habylon, see article by R. C. Thompson, in AJSL, July 1901. 

C. H. VV. J, §§ I-19, 21 ; T. K. c. , § 20. 

SABID a place on the S. border of Zebulun, 

Josh. 10 10 12 ([e]ceAeK [rcoA^]. ceAAoyK [B] [eooc]» 
CApeiA. cariA [A], CApeiA. [c]ap[6]iA [L] ; Besh. 
Ashdoa), Reading m:;’, we ma)' place the site at Tell 
Shad lid, on the X'. edge of the jfiain of Esdraelon, 12 
m. S. of Jefdt (Conder, PEFM 2 ^o). 

SARON (cApeoN). Acts 935, RV Sharon. 

SAROTHIE (cApcoOei [B]. -Oie JA], om. L). a 
group of children of ‘ Solomon’s servants ' (sec below) 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, § 8r), one 
of eight inserted in i Esd. ,^>34 after Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of : Ezra 257= Xeh. 7 59. 

According to the ordinary view, an explanation would be 
hazardous (for the two views, see X'ethinim and Solomon’s 
Servants). If, however, is ‘Salmah’ and c*jT3 ^ 

corruption of c*:n'N, then we have a right to look to the X. 
Arabian borderland, and ‘Sarothei’ (0»), like ‘ Sophereih ’ 
and ‘ Shephatiah,’ may be a corruption of Sarephathi (see 

Zarephath). t. K. C. 

SARSECHIM(D'?pX'and the Western 

and the Eastern readings respectively), apparentl}' the 
name of a Babylonian prince (Jer. 393 naBoycaxar 
[RJ< \], -CARAX [Q]- CApCAxeiM [Q'"^"’]). Schrader 
[KA T't’-lqib) offers no explanation. Gicsebrecht thinks 
that the preceding ‘ Xebo ' (in MT) should form part of 
the name (cp 0), and that the name thus produced is a 
corruption of Xebushasban [q.v.). The hypothesis, 
however, that Jcrahmeelites and Edomites took part (to 
say the lea.st) in the capture of Jerusalem suggests onr 
reading o'C‘3 lb, ' the prince of the Cushites (of X. 
Arabia).’ For the context see X’^ergal-sharezer. 


SARUCH (cepOYX [Ti. WH]), Lk.335 AV, RV 
Serug. 


SASH (Dn-llJ’iP). Is. 320 RV. See Girdle, 4. 

SATAN. Satan appears in the OT, as a distinct 
superhuman personality, only in three passages (Zech. 

1 Occurrence ^ 

. post -exilic, the earliest dating from 

* 519, the last from about 300 B.c. 

In Ps. 1096 (see Cheyne), as also probably in Ecclus. 
21 27 (see Ecclesiasticus, § 19), the term is used of 
a human adversary or opposer. So far as the O T is 
concerned, three points require discussion ; the meaning 
and usage of the term (§2), the origin of the belief 
(§ 3), and its development (§ 4). 
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The root (s/n), which belongs to the old Semitic stock 
{cp An s//z), signifies ‘to oppose another (by putting 

2 Meaning way).’ The noun pr M/d^i 

j ° occurs in the early Hebrew Literature ; 

an use. ^ passage like Nu. 2222 32, the original 
sense is still clear — ‘ The angel ... set himself 
in the way to be a sd/dn to him (Balaam)’ ; else- 
where the original sense is less prominent (see i S. 294 
2 S. 1922 [23] I K. 54 [18] 11 14 23 25, cp Sitnah, Gen. 
2621). In Ps. 1096 the word is used of an opponent at 
law, an accuser. It is with this last shade of meaning 
that has-Sdfdn, ‘ the Satan,’ is used in Zech. 3 i/i , where 
for the first time the word becomes the official title of 
a distinct personality ; in Job, where the word is also 
used with the article, the usage is similar ; but in Ch. 
the article disappears, the word virtually becomes a 
proper name and the original sense probably loses 
prominence, although here, as generally elsewhere, 
translates the term by did^oXos ; in NT both the trans- 
lation and the transliteration {"Zaravds) are common ; 
the transliteration occurs in the LXX (of the person ; 
sometimes as ^ardu, see Redpath) only in ( 5 ^ at Job 
23, in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in Zech. 3 i ; 
in Aquila also in Job 1 6. The word used as a common 
noun is transliterated in i K. 11 14 23 25 (with variants) 
and also in two or three places by one or more of the 
later Greek versions. 

It has often been suggested that Persian influences 
have, if not produced, yet affected the development of 

3 Origin Jewish belief in Satan. That the name 

u 1- ^ Satan is borrowed, cannot of course be 
of belief. T. • 1 

maintained. It is, as we have seen, a pure 

Semitic word in early use among the Israelites. Nor 
can it be asseited that the position of the Satan at all 
closely resembles that of Angromainyu (Ahriman).^ 
Angromainyu is an independent power sharply opposed 
to Ahura Mazda, the good power ; and, like him, 
concerned in the work of creation. The Satan in the 
earlier Hebrew passages is completely subordinate to 
Yahwe. Still, if the Book of Job (including the 
Prologue) is post-exilic, and later than Zech. 1 - 8 , it is 
not inconceivable that the Persian belief in Angromainyu 
may have influenced the further development of the 
belief in Satan as we find it in Job— a view which would 
be in perfect accordance with historical analogy. The 
matter, as here stated, needs a more thorough investiga- 
tion in the light of biblical and Avesta criticism (cp 
Zoroastrianism, § 8). But at any rate, the ultimate 
roots of belief in Satan, as well as of the belief in angels, 
lie in the early popular Israelitish religion, which, how- 
ever, of course, cannot be dissociated from the religions of 
the other Semitic peoples. To that religion the ‘ sons of 
the ElohTm ’ (Angels, § 2) — in post-exilic psalms a term 
for angels — were apparently native, and it is in the 
closest connection with these that ‘ the Satan ’ quite clearly 
appears in Job, though it should be added that, unlike the 
sons of Elbhim, and unlike ‘ the Satan ’ of Zech. 3 , ' the 
Satan ’ of Job 1 n is a cosmic personage. May it not be 
that ‘ the Satan ' owes his origin as a distinct character 
among the ‘ sons of Elohim ’ (or angels), partly at any rate, 
to the growing tendency, manifest in both Zech. and Job, 
and even as early as Ezekiel (cp 40 3 /.), to dis- 

tinguish Yahwe’s attendants by their functions ; and may 
not at any rate the main reason why he gained a more 
distinct and enduring individuality than, e.£-. , ‘ the man 
with the measuring line’ (Zech. 2 i [25]), or ‘the inter- 
preting angel’ (Job 3323), be found in the constant 
presence of evil and the increasing desire to dissociate 
it from God? The Satan, at least as far as the kernel 
of the conception is concerned, may thus be one of those 
figures due to the crystallisation of temporary functions, 
which had long before been recognised as performed by 
Yahw6 or one of his spirits, into permanent personalities. 
In an ancient story (Nu. 2222^?^) the mal'akh Yahwt 

1 Cp de Harlez, Les origines de Zoroastristne, 301-307. 
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had on a special occasion become a Satan ; now a single 
personality among Yahwe s attendant spirits ])ermanently 
appears as the Satan, whose duty it is to test men or to 
discharge God’s hostile purposes against them. If we 
would fix more exactly on the origin of the Satan, there 
is much to be said for Marti’s suggestion that he is the 
personification of the self-accusing conscience of Israel 
(cp Zech. 31-4) ; see Theol. St. Kr., 1892, pp. 208-245. 
With the foregoing discussion cp Angels, 3 5. 

The development of the doctrine moves along two 
lines ; {a) from being subordinate to, Satan becomes 
4. Develop- independent of Yahwe ; {d) from 

'ment of necessarily unjust) accuser 

belief becomes the tempter and enemy of 

men. In KT both developments are 
complete, in OT both are in process. 

(<z) In Zech. the chief marks of Satan’s subordination 
are the rebuke administered to him and the complete 
disregard of his accusation, though, as the reference tc. 
the ‘ filthy garments ’ = ‘ iniquity ’ shows, it was well 
founded. In Job this subordination is still clear ; 
throughout the book the angels are strictly subject to 
Yahwe, and the Satan is virtually one of them ; he 
suggests trying Job by calamities, but has no power to 
inflict them without Yahwe’s permission or in excess of 
the divinely assigned limits ( 1 1113 25-7). Yet germs 
of the later independence of the Satan can be discerned ; 
the terms of l6h indicate that, whilst closely associ- 
ated with the ‘sons of the Elohim,’ he is in a certain 
manner distinct from them ( ‘ the Satan came also in 
the midst of them’): cp Enoch 40 7 ; again, in Zech. 
( 1 10/. 65-7) the angels are sent by Yahwe to go up and 
down in the earth, in Job the Satan appears to do so 
on his 02vn ijiitiative (note the question 22^z), 

although the idea is as yet by no means that of i Pet. 
58 ; and finally he instigates Yahwe to injure Job {2 2b) 
— a significant feature when we contrast i K. 22 20, 
where it is only at Yahwb' s request that the spirit be- 
comes a lying spirit to entice Ahab. In i Ch. 21 r 
( =2 S. 24 i) the independence of Satan has apparently 
i>ecome as complete as it ever became ; vhereas in Job 
he moves God against man, in Ch. he moves man 
against God. In Wisd. 224 Satan’s independence of 
and opposition to God is so well-established that, as in 
NT, men are classified as adherents of God or the 
Devil (oi rrjs eKeivov fjLcpidos 6 pt€s). 

(b) The view of Satan as tempter ^ belongs to an 
advanced stage. Statements attributing temptation to 
God, which were at first harmless, became impossible 
in the development of Jewish theoh^gy in a more reflec- 
tive age. Four passages which illustrate the four main 
stages in the evolution may be quoted in proof of 
this. Temptation to evil is in 2 S. 24 i directly attributed 
to Yahwe ; in Job 1 f. ultimately to God, but through 
the medium of Satan ; in i Ch. 21 i it is ascribed directly 
to Satan, and by the Chronicler’s alteration of his 
source, tacitly denied of God ; and finally in James 1 13 
it is directly denied of God. Except therefore in the 
very latest OT passages temptation to evil is not incon- 
sistent with the character of God ; consequently even 
in Job, far less in Zech., the Satan is not in any distinct 
manner morally opposed to God ; this, at the earliest, 
he becomes in Chronicles. 

This is the main point ; how much anticipation of the later 
moral di-stinction can be discerned in Zech. and Job is an open 
question ; in Zech. it certainly seems most natural to see in him 
simply the spokesman for the sternly just demands of Cod ; hut 
the narrative of Job justifies Davidson’s sentence, ‘ He shows 
an assiduity slightly too keen in the exercise of his somewhat 
invidious function ’ (^Job., p. 7). 

The passage already quoted from \Ahsdom illustrates 
another important development ; the Satan is identified 
with the serpent of the narrative of the ffill. This 

1 How little temptation is suggested by the term is illustrated 
by Nu. 222232. So far is the angel of Yahwe, who becomes 
for the nonce a Satan, from tempting Balaam that he actually 
obstructs him in an evil course. 
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ideiUificalion may have been due to foreign influence, 
either Persian (see Grimm on the passage) or Alexandrian 
(sec Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 159, 167). Com- 
pare and contrast Enoch G96. Another late identifica- 
tion — that of Satan and the depraved will — is altogether 
exceptional {Baba bath., 16) ; cp Ecclesiasticus. 

Before passing on to the NT doctrine two negative 
points may be noted ; in OT no reference is made to 
angels attendant on Satan; ‘angels of evil' — i.e., 
angels who inflict injury — are still directly subject to 
God (cp Ps. 7849 cp 355/. and earlier iS. 10i4^ 
Judg. 923; see Angel, 3), nor to any ‘fall’ or 
‘ punishment ’ of Satan. G. B. G. 

All uncertainty as to the current conception of Satan 
ceases when we reach the XT. No theory of dramatic 
6 In NT poetic personification can here be main- 
tained. The ' enemy ’ of the O P is now 
individualised, the ’ Satans ’ of the book of Enoch are 
now unified. Satan is now the distinctly personal 
(Ja. 47) originator (2 Cor. 11 3 Jn. 844 1 Jn. 3 8 12), 
instigator (i Thess. 85 Mt. 4 i and perpetuator (Eph. 
22) of sin, and the cause of its penalty, death (Jn. 844 
Heb. 214) ; the personal head of the realm of evil, with 
the ministers thereof (Eph. 22, i^overia, collective), evil 
bodily (Mt. 1224 Lk. 13i6) and spiritual (Eph. 22 Jn. 
1231 I Jn. 38); and the antagonist generally of God 
(Mt. 1839 Acts 13 10) and of man (i Pet. 58 Eph. G16 
Lk.2231 Rev. 1212). 

Satan appears under nine distinct names. 

1. apxuiif, ‘prince’ (.Synoplists, rwr* Mk. 3 22 etc.; 

Jn., ToO Kocfiov TOVTOv, I-31; Paul, T17? toO atpo?, 

Eph. 2 2 ; and cp tov aiwro? tov'tou, 2 Cor. 
6. Names. 44, with the Kara tov aliova tov Koa-fxov of the 
Ephesian passage. 

2. 6 TTfipd^Mv, ‘ the tempter,’ Mt. 4 3 i Thess. 3 5. 

3. 6td/3oAo5, ‘accuser,’ not necessarily ‘slanderer,’ of those 
who sin through his temptation (cp Kanjyopo^ rwr dSt-A(f>d}i', 
Rev. 12 10), a title confined to Satan, e.xcept when used of 
human slanderers in the Pastoral Epistles,* but generally signify- 
ing simply (as in i Ch. 21 1 and everywhere in LXX), ihe ‘ enemy' 
of (iod (Mt. 1339 I Jn. 3 10) and of man (i Pet. 5 8); see Hatch, 
E.<:says in Biblical Greek, 45-47. 

4. iaTai'd?(HehrewtranslIteraled, with Grecised form) ‘adver- 
sary,’ N^T passim, whether as an adversary (i Thess. 2 is), a 
tempter (Mk. 1 13), or the prince of the demons or evil angels 
(Lk. 11 18 2 Cor. 12 7 [there is some authority for the form Sardi' 
here ; see Ti.]). 

5. ^eeA^c/SovA (/See^f^ouA [KP)), of doubtful derivation and 
signification (see Pkei.zkbub), a name for Satan in the Synoptists 
alone, anti solely in regard to demoniacal possession (Lk. 11 19 
compared with Mt. 12 26). 

6. d €\ 0 p 6 <;, ‘ the enemy ’ (Mt. 1339 Lk.lOig). 

7. 6 TTOiajpo?, ‘the evil, injurious one’ (Mt. 13ig, cp ttbcu- 
fiara TTOtajpd, Lk. 7 21) Eph. 0 16, and especially i Jn.). 

8. /SeAi'ap, .Syriac and Greek form of IiELi.\L (y.z'.), only in 
2 Cor. 615 (Christ and Peliar, light and darkness, God and 
idols, contrasted). 

9. o o<^i?, ‘the serpent’ (2 Cor. 11 3), and 6 0^1? 6 ap\ato?, 

‘ the old serpent,’ Rev. 12 9 (o KaAou/u-feo? 6td/3oAo? Kal Saravd?) 
6 Trbavuii’, ‘ that deceiveth’(see Wisdom 2 24 as referred to above). 
See Antichrist. 

Tt will be seen that, though various functions are 
here and there suggested by these names and passages, 

7 Works same issue, the 

maintenance and propagation of evil ; 
and the NT writers who contribute to the history of 
Satan and the description of his doings in no wise con- 
tradict one another. If we draw an inference from 
what is said of evil angels in 2 Pet. 24 Jude 6, Satan 
was not originally evil, but had a first estate which he 
did not keep, leaving, through sin, his own habitation. 
His sphere of dominion was now the air or firmament 
(Eph. 612 22 Lk. 10 18 Rev. I29), whence the Syriac 
etymology of Beliar (in Bar Bahlul), ‘lord of the air. ’ 
From the beginning he has been a man-killer (Jn. 844), 
seducing Eve (2 Cor. 11 3), and bringing sin and deatfi 
into the w'orld (cp Wisd. 224, not opposed to Rom. 
5 12), and, by the power of death, keeping men, through 
fe.ar of it, in bondage (Heb. 214/. ) ; enticing men to sin 
(i C01.75) and accusing them when they have fallen 

1 Not used in any of the commonly called Pauline Epistles 
except in Ephesians and the Pastorals. 
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(Rev. 12 10); trying to entice Jesus himself (.Synn.) 
but failing, Jn. 1430, cp Heb. 415 2 Cor. 621 ; inflicting 
upon men misery both bodily and mental, sometimes 
by ‘ possessing’ them with his ‘ diemons ' (Mt. I224), at 
other times apparently by direct and ordinary disease 
(i Cor. 552 Cor. 12 7). He is the prince of this world 
(Jn. 1231) — i.e. , ’ the present age {aiidv) with all its evil ’ 
(Gal. I4) — and as ‘god of this age' he blinds the un- 
believing (2 Cor. 44), and is prince of the spirit that is 
active in the children of disobedience (Eph. 22), the 
■children of the devil’ (i Jn. 3io); and by deceitful 
wonders and lying prophecy he will lead men astray in 
the final apostasy (2 Thess. 2g/. Rev. 208). 

But though Satan is opposed to God (Ja. 47), and 
the ‘ authority of darkness ’ to the ' kingdom of the Son 

8. No dualism, f love’ (Col 1 .3), -as darkness 
to light m the Parsee antithesis, — 
there is no Parsee dualism in any true sense. True, 
Satan is not often, as in the OT, a mere angel of de- 
struction used by God (i Cor. 5s 2Cor. I27); but, on 
the other hand, he is no more independent of God or 
co-equal with him than is man, w'ho can, as he chooses, 
serve the one or the other. All that can be said in this 
direction is that the Satanic power is superhuman, and 
therefore equally superhuman is his capacity for seduc- 
tion and destruction (Eph. 612). But, though Satan is 
' strong,’ Jesus is ‘stronger’ (Mt. I229, and parallels); 
he can spoil Satan’s ‘goods’ (Mk.327) and destroy his 
works (1 Jn. 3 8) ; Christ will finally bring him to naught 
and rescue his bondsmen (Heb. 214), casting him and 
his angels into the eternal fire prepared for them (Mt. 
2541 Rev. 20 10 Jude 6), along with the last enemy 
death (i Cor. 1526 Rev. 20 13). This deliverance is, in 
principle, already begun (Lk. IO18/. Col. 1 13 i Jn. 
44 Jn. 1231 I611), but will not be complete till the 
irapovdia of Christ (Rom. 16 20 i Cor. 15 26 2 Thess. 2 
Rev. 20). G. B. G., §§ 1-4 ; j. m., §§ 5-8. 

SATCHEL (Onn), Is. 322 RV, in 2 K. 523 Bag (i). 


SATHRABUZANES (caGraBoyzanhc [BA]), 
I Ksd. 63, EV ; AV"’^*'- Smethar-bozn.m. 

SATRAPS (D'pSllp’nN, and pw*. ahaMarpHnim, 
Ct\TpAn<M, but CTpATHfOl E.sth. 812 [not 
L‘^] ; Vg. Satrapee ; AV ‘princes,’ or ‘lieutenants,’ RV 
always ‘satraps') are mentioned in Ezra 8 36 ((5 
5ioiK7}Tal) Esth. 3 12 89 oiKovofxoi) 93 Dan. ^2/ 2^ 

02-57/.^ It is the O. Pers. khsatrapdvan [khsatra, 
‘realm, empire ’ ‘to protect’), not to be con- 
founded with the Avest. soithrapdn, w’hich has a 
different meaning. The division of the empire into 
satrapies is due to Darius I. Hystaspis. Though really 
bound to an implicit obedience to the king’s orders and 
controlled by other officials, the satraps grew into a 
kind of viceroys, who exercised in their provinces an all 
but sovereign power, and in their household imitated the 
royal court. See, further, Persi.v, § 18, Sherip'FS ; 
and cp A. I^uchholz, Queestiones de Persarum satrapis 
(Leipsic, 1896). C. P. T. 


SATYRS is the E\^ rendering of the Heb. 
sit' trim, in Is. 1821 34 14 (RV’"i^- ‘ he-goats ’ ; American 
•t TVrt- • £ ‘wild goats’) and RV*"^- in Lev. 

“ft”™ ■'’-wonts': AV 

■devils’). In these four passages - it 
is quite clear that the reference is not to the natural 
animal — the he-goat — w'hich the Hebrew word sair (an 
abbreviation for the fuller and frequent locution sU'ir 
'izzim) generally denotes (cp Goat, §§ i [4] 5). It is 


t aaTpdnai does not occur In Dan. 3 2_/r 27 6 7^ 

2 And in 2 K. 23 8 which originally spoke of rilC3 = 

the bamSth of the seirtm (t\oX as MT C*7>2ST = the gates); so 
Hoffmann In ZATIV, 1882, p. 175, subsequently others {e.g.t 
Kautzsch). For post-biblical references to 
Schwab, ‘Vocabulaire d'Angelologic ' (Academic dcs Inscrip. 
tions 10 [1897] 370 420 (s.w. c'3'i'tJ’ 
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true that some scholars {e.g. , Hengstenberg ; similarly 
Baethgen in Riehm, HWB<^) ‘ Feldgeister ’) have retained 
this meaning by explaining the sacrifices to the s^irim 
referred to in Lev. and Ch. as belonging to an Egyptian 
cultus of the goat (cp Herod. 246), borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Egyptians and practised by them in the 
wilderness and revived by Jeroboam after his residence in 
Egypt. But (apart from the consideration that these 
two references are exilic and post-exilic respectively) this 
interpretation fails to do justice to the passages in Isaiah. 

The ancient tradition (as preserved in the versions) is sub- 
stantially consistent and substantially also correct. In all four 
passages the versions agree in not rendering Sa'ir by the equiva- 
lent of he-goat. They render either by a word denoting demon 
or false god, or by a term probably implying demons though 
signifying directly only ‘hairy ’—a meaning which the Hebrew 
word possessed (cp Gen. 27 ii) and out of which the use of the 
word for he-goat probably sprang. Thus © renders by Sat/u.df/ia 
or fxaTaia (in aCh. II15 there is probably a ‘doublet’; toi? 
ctfiwAoi? Kal Tois /u-aratot?), Syr. by set/a, Tg. pix’> V’g. dcevion 
or ^ilosus; cp, further, Field’s notes in the Hexapla on Is. 13 21 
and 34 14. 

The suggestion of the versions (see above) that satr 
was a term for demons or a particular kind of demon is 
confirmed by the contexts of the five passages (including 
2 K. 238) already mentioned. Thus in Is. 34 14 Lilith 
(^. v. ) is also mentioned ; and although certain natural 
animals [e.g. , wolves, Jackals) are mentioned in the same 
connection both here and in Is. 1821, they are not 
domestic animals like the goat ; moreover, we have the 
same combination of actual animals and demonic beings 
in an Assyrian description of devastation (G. Smith, 
A 7 inals of Asur-bdfii-pal ; see Che. on Is. 1821). The 
association of demons with desert places was a prevalent 
element in popular belief (cp Demons, § 3). Note, 
further, that the sifrim are described as dancing and 
calling to one another. In 2 K. 238 Lev. 17 7 and 2Ch. 
11 15, where the bdmoth of the and sacrifices 

offered to them are mentioned, the term may be used in 
derision of false and forbidden objects of worship in 
general — for which abundant parallels could be cited. 
In Lev'. 177, however, the association of the 
with the ‘ open field ' {v. 5) suggests a connection, direct 
or indirect, vv'ith the custom or rite of sending a goat to 
Azazel on the day of Atonement (see Azazel). 

It remains to consider how far the sif irl in were a 
clearly defined class of demons and what were their 

2. Character- f Pf characteristics. We liave really 

istics Of the grade 

sSTrlm generally assumed, on the 

ground of the usual significance of 
sa'ir, that they were goat -shaped. This is not im- 
probable, and if correct, the use of the term ‘ satyr’ is 
sufficiently appropriate ; only it must be remembered 
that we have no reason for attributing to the Hebrew 
conception the richer details that characterise the Greek. 
Some {e.g., Duhm ; Marti, Gesch. d. Isr. Rel. 236) 
suggest that Azazel (cp above) was chief of the sb' trim ; 
we might then compare the relation to the Greek satyr. 
But this is not very probable (see Cheyne's paper in 
ZATIV, 1895 ; and cp Azazel). Wellhausen, on the 
other hand, seems inclined to limit his inference from 
the etymology to the hairiness of these beings ; see 
Heid.'iA 135/. ; <2)151^; where some Arabic parallels 
will be found. If sd'lr ( = demon), in spite of being 
confined to exilic and post-exilic literature (for which 
there may be sufficient reason ; cp Demons, § i), is 
actually of early origin, probably it merely expressed 
the ‘ hairiness ’ of the demons ; but if late, it was most 
probably chosen on account of its secondary sense (goat) 
because these beings were regarded as goat-shaped. 
Cp in general Boch. Hieroz. bk. vi. 7 ; Ges. Jes. 465/ ; 
Baudis.sin, 541136^ and the article ‘Feldgeister’ in 
PRFS^^ ; Mannhardt Wald- u. Feldkulte, ch. 3 (§ 8 
refers to a trace of Syrian goat spirits in a story of 
lamblichus). G. B. G. 


SAUL 


Origin (§ i). 
Wars (§ 2/,). 


End ; character (§ 4 /). 
Family (§ 6). 


Saul Sd til, as if ‘ asked for,' § 36 ; according 

to Jastrow [/Z?Z. 19(1900) loi] ‘devoted,’ viz. , to Yahwe; 
but see below [§ i, midway] ; c<NOyA [BAL]) is tradition- 
ally regarded as the first king of Israel. His story has 
passed through phases little less various than that of 
David, with which it is so closely interlaced (see David). 
In its present form, indeed, it raises insoluble problems 
both of history and of character ; neither the outer nor 
the inner life of the heroic king is intelligible to us. 
Reluctant, therefore, as we may be to touch narratives 
which are univ'ersally interesting — though the interest 
partly arises from their enigmas — we cannot avoid criti- 
cising them, and we may be well assured that the gain 
which v^'ill result from critical thoroughness will be far 
greater than the seeming loss. There cannot but be a 
more potent attraction in narratives which can be read 
more nearly as they were meant to be read ; and if the his- 
torical element turns out to be less than v\ e have supposed, 
we can at any rate use it with some confidence, whilst in 
a secondary sense even the less historical elements are 
of documentary value for the period to which the tra- 
ditions in their present form can be shown to belong (see 
Samuel [Books]). 

The traditions agree (and we shall find good reason 
to accept the statement) that Saul was a Benjamite of 

1. Griffin (iS. 9i 10 26 11 4 1634), though 

° ' the most ingenious of our modern his- 

torians (Winckler) seeks to show that he was a Gileadite. . 
The short genealogy in i S. 9 1 represents his father Kish 
as a ‘son of Bechorath ’ (Aphiah which follows is a cor- 
ruption of ‘Gibeah’), and in IO21 Saul ben Kish is as- 
signed to the family called Matki y . v .], while in 2 S. 
20 I Sheba the Benjamite, David’s opponent, is called 
ben Bichri — i . e ., a Bichrite (cp Beciier, and see below 
on the ‘ Bezek ’ of iS. 1I8). Taking these names 
Bechorath, Matri, and Bichri together, and noticing 
(5^'s reading fiaxeip in i S. 9i, it is difficult not to see 
that Saul’s family, according to the tradition under- 
lying 9 1 and IO21, was known as Machirith (cp 
mi2n = nn'32 in 9i) or Jerahme’elith (cp § 6) ; cp 
iCh. 829/;, where the origin of Kish is traced to 
Maachah (a corruption of Jerahme’el). In other 
words, the clan and family to which the first king be- 
longed were ultimately of semi- Jerahmeelite origin. 
Nevertheless the early writers were quite consistent in 
regarding Saul as a Benjamite, for the tribe of Benjamin 
(as its very name may perhaps indicate) had a strong 
Jerahmeelite element ; this is suggestively expressed in 
I Ch. 77/ where (by no mere arbitrary fiction) jerimoth, 
at once son of Bela and son of Becher, is recognised as 
a Benjamite ; now Jekimoth is certainly not = ‘ e.xcel- 
sa' [Ges.] but one of the most unmistakable popular 
corruptions of Jerahme’el. ^ 

This theory suggests an explanation of the name of 
Saul’s father Kish, which, in spite of the v'ery plausible 
connection suggested by Robertson Smith (see col. 
2682), is perhaps best explained as a corruption of 
Cush (c’^s) or Cushi Cush and Missur (Musri) 

were contiguous regions in N. Arabia ; if there were 
Misrite elements in Israel (see Moses, § 4), there were, 
of course, equally developed Cushite elements. 

The name of the king himself does not admit of as 


1 It may no doubt be asserted that this way of regarding Saul 
was erroneous. It is said in i Ch. 7 14/! of Machir, whose wife 
was MAAeAH (=Jerahme’elilh), that he was the son of Manasseh, 
and Winckler holds that Saul was not a Benjamite but a Manassite 
of Gilead. But surely the right view is that there were both 
northern and southern clans of Machiriie (i.e., Jerahmeelite) 
affinitie.s. According to i Ch. 8 29-33 Kish and Saul belonged to 
the southern Jerahmeeliles (Maacah). This is the theor>' ex- 
pressed above. 
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ready an explanation, and it seems to have been very 
, ^ much misunderstood, d'he key to it is 
' probably to be found in i S. 1 28, where the 

an ome. Vnuc::’ (Samuel) is expressly made 

equivalent to (Saul), and connected (cp 2^.20) with 
‘ to ask.’ It is at any rate plausible to 
suppose that S«5mu’H and Sa'iil (also Ishmael and 
Shobal?) are modifications of a common original,^ viz., 
the southern elan-name Shema ( = Sheba, (5® tra^taa, 
Josh. 192?) with the afformative or ^n. It will be 
remembered that elsewhere Saul (Saul, 2 ; Shaul) is 
a N. Arabian name, given both to a Simeonite and to a 
Musrite ; also that Samuel, according to tradition, was 
a son of Jekoham — f.*?. , belonged to a elan which had 
Jerahmeelite (N. Arabian) affinities. It is even possible 
that the narrator who worked up the legends respecting 
Saul’s connection with Samuel may have been ignorant 
of the seer’s real name, and have selected for him one of 
two variants of the traditional name of the first king.^ 
The view of the origin of the name ‘ Saul ’ here recommended 
may help to account lor the fact that ancient scribes were liable 
to confound the two names Saul and Samuel, for evidence of 
which it is enough to refer to i S. 11 7, where the rival readings 
"inx (‘ after Saul ’) and *inx (‘ after Samuel ’) stand 

side by .side, and i S. 28 12, where the cry of the * witch of imdor ’ 
is said to have been called forth by the sight of ‘Samuel,’ a 
palpable error (as Perles has pointed out) for ‘ Saul. '3 


The true name of the first king, however, has prob- 
ably passed into oblivion, like so much besides connected 
with this dim far-off figure. 

The true name of Saul's native place is perhaps 
recoverable. It was most probably not Gibeath-shaul 
(EV Gibeah of Saul), but (jibeath-shalishah (^ixk' and 
may reasonably be taken to be kindred forms) ; i.e. , 
Shalishah was the name of the district in which this 
Gibeah was situated. Near it were (^2) Lai.su, also 
ealled in MT Laishah and Zela (both corruptions of 
Shalishah), and {d) Gilgal or Beth-gilgal — i.e., very 
probably Ileth-jerahmeel (see § 6). Beth-jerahmeel (if 
we may adopt this name as the true one), which was 
apparently a walled city of some importance, may be 
regarded as the centre of Saul’s elan. As we shall 
presently see, it was the city which this hero relieved 
when in a very critical situation ; it was also the place 
where his married daughter (see Merab, Palti) and 
his grandson (see Mkphibosuetu) resided, and where 
.Sheba the Bichrite took refuge with his clansmen when 
pursued by Joab.® The restoration of the true name 
throws a bright light on a number of passages (cp 
G.\lli.m). 


It is a disputed point whether or no Saul was the first 
to realise the idea of kingly government. According to 

1 C Predecessors •> (''/2 56 .57). the stories of 

1 C. rreaecessors i Abimelech, and Jephthah 

were brought into shape as justifications of the claim 
made by the Gileadite (?) Saul to the sovereignty of 
western Israel and to the possession of the religious 
capital — Shechem. I'his theory is decidedly ingenious ; 
but it is more probable (see Lsr.\el, § lo ; Gjdeon ; 
but cp Abimelech, 2) that Gideon was, strictly 


1 For the s.aine idea somewhat differently applied see Wi. 
G/ 2 224, AM T(^) 225. This scholar’s own explanation of 

is fully set forth in A’M Ti^}, l.c . ; the Hebrew name ( ‘ asked ’) 
is the literal translation of bH purussi^ ‘the oracle-god,’ a title 
of Sin, the moon-god. 

2 Cp Sayce, Ilibbert Lectures 52. ‘Sheba,’ too, was 

hardly the birth-name of the Bichrite mentioned in 2 S. 20 1. 

3 ^afxovriK represents in Gen. 46 10 (A), 1 S. 11 13 (B*) 

15 (BA), 15x2 (B), while 2aovA represents in i S. 15x2 


vw- 

•* There were, of course, different places called Beth-jerahmeel. 
Cp Gallim, Sack (4). 

3 The passage (2 S. 20x4 yC) should probably be read thus, 
‘ And Sheha passed on to Beth-jerahme el, and all the Bichrites 
(Jerahmeelites) assembled and went in after him. And they 
came and besieged him in Beth-jerahme’el ’ ; hence in 7/. x8 
should be In 7/. X4 'j32y>(S32) should be and 

n^^X ^X*ip'» should be n^XOm” 1 the following words n'll 

should be ^xr::m* n':! (nn early correction). ^ Other references to 
‘ Beth-jerahmeel ’ probably underlie certain corrupt words in 
Am. 1 3 Hos. 10 14 (see Crit. Bib.). 
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speaking, the first Israelitish king. It remains true, 
however, that Saul is the first king of a section of 
the Israelites of whom fairly definite traditions are pre- 
served, and it is to these traditions, not all equally trust- 
worthy, that we now direct our attention. 

Traditions of much interest respecting Saul have come 
down to us from a school of writers trained under pro- 
.. j m j-x- phetie influence. According to these. 
Id. Traditions, ^ SamueP who, by 

his preternatural insight, recognised in the son of Kish 
the destined ‘captain’ or ‘prince’ [fiagid, see Prince) 
of united Israel (i S. 9x6). This patriotic Israelite (see 
Samuel) is introduced to us going up to the bdmah of 
an unnamed city to ‘ bless the sacrifice ’ and partake of 
the sacrificial repast. By a happy accident — as it 
seems — Saul, on a journey in search of his father's 
lost asses, appears before him, and timidly asks the 
way to the seer’s house. At once Samuel (who, if a 
member of a Jerahmeelite elan, would perhaps recog- 
nise Saul) discloses his identity. He treats his visitor 
with marked consideration, and on the morrow, 
in strict privacy, communicates to him a divine oracle 
respecting him.’-^ At the same time he solemnly anoints ^ 
and then kisses him (see Salutations). Finally, to 
strengthen Saul's faith, he specifies three remarkable 
experiences which the favourite of heaven will have as 
he returns home. One was that he would meet two 
men (see Rachel’s Sepulchre) who would give news 
respecting the lost asses and would mention the paternal 
anxiety of Kish. Another was that three pilgrims whom 
he would also meet (see Tabor) would be so struck by 
his bearing that they would salute him and offer him a 
present of two loaves. The third sign was that Saul 
would meet a company of nUbV nn in a state of frenzy 
(see Prophet, § 4), and would be seized upon by the 
spirit of Yahwe and pass into the same state (calling out 
perhaps for the advent of Israel’s war-god to lead his 
people to victory). All this, we are told, came to pass ; 
yet it was not this, but the disclosures of the seer Samuel, 
which transformed Saul’s nature, and made him a true 
king (IO9). 

In about a month’s time Saul was called upon to 
justify the seer’s selection. So at least the true text of 

le Winckler's ’ ' (preserved by ©)•< tells us. 

■ ,, ^ W'inckler, however, rejects the words 

which assert a month’s interval, as not 
belonging to the original tradition. According to this 
scholar, it is quite a fresh account of Saul and his origin 
that we have in i S. lli-ix, the original story having 
been recast when, to soothe patriotic feelings, the Gileadite 
hero was converted into a Benjamite. After undoing 
what he regards as the work of the later editor of the 
tradition, W'inckler arrives at this simple statement of 
fact which he considers to be authentic. Xahash, king 
of the Ammonites, was besieging the eity of Jabesh in 
Gilead, and pressing it hard. By a bold stroke, akin 
to that related, Winckler thinks, by anticipation in 
Judg. 7 (see Gideon), Saul relieved the eity {v. xr), 
which appears to have been his birthplace.® The 
points which seem to Winckler to force upon us the 
view that Saul was a Jabeshite are three — (i) the tra- 

1 According to Winckler ((7/2 x5x), Zuph in Mt. Ephraim, 
whence the earlier prophetic legend brought Samuel, was within 
the ancient limits of Benjamin. See, however, Zuph. 

2 The relation between the prince-elect and the seer reminds 
us of ihe traditions respecting Elisha as a king-maker (i K. 
19 i5yC 2 K. 8 x3 9 3). No doubt it appeared natural to the pro- 
phetic school of narrators. Observe that there is an omission in 
the MT of X S. 10 X (see l^ar. Bib.) which can be supplied from 
0. The sentence dropped out by homoeoteleuton. 

3 Whether this is historical may be doubled (see Smend, 
Rei.-gesck.i"^) 66, n. x). 

4 KaX iyeyjjOrj o)? fxcTO. ix-qva (BA) ; Kal eyevero fiera. fiiiva. 
■qfiepuiv (L). MT has C'"in»'23 'H'l (Kal eyetnjBr/ Koj<f>ev<ot' [L]); 
0L points to a Heb. text in which C^nnO and Tin both had a 
place at the end of r S. 10 26, giving not only a vTong reading 
but a wrong connection. F'or clearly 11 x is a continuation of 
the narrative which breaks off at 10 16. See H. P. Smith. 

3 So, not only G/ 2 but also AM 7'(3) 227. 
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dition in i S. 31 11-13 relative to the pious care of the 
Jabeshites for the bones of Saul and his sons, (2) the 
stand made by Saul's son and heir Ishbosheth, as king 
of E. Israel, at Mahanaini, and (3) the legendary state- 
ment in Judg. 21 8-14 that Jabesh-gilead sent no warriors 
against the offending tribe of Benjamin, and (virtually) 
recognised the right of connubium enjoyed by jabeshites 
and Benjamites. 

Winekler’s conclusion, however, though plausible 
{cp Manasseh, § 4), cannot well be admitted. As to 
-f , (3). the statement in Judg. 21 8-14 does 

® indeed imply the currency of a belief in 

theory. connection between the Benjamite 

king Saul and Jabesh-gilead, but in its present form (the 
text is, in the opinion of the present writer, in need of 
revision) it is too late to have any critical value. As 
to (2), Ishbosheth’s stand at Mahanaim could only 
prove that Saul’s sovereignty extended in some degree 
to Gilead. As to (i), the statement in the traditional 
text of I S. 31 11-13 is impossible, if, as the present writer 
believes, the place where the bodies ^ of Saul and his sons 
were exposed on the wall was, according to the original 
tradition, not Beth-shan, but some southern town, such 
as Eshean (Josh. 1652), i.e., perhaps Beer-sheba*-^ (ep 
Eshea.x, Asuan). Who the friends of Saul really 
were, we shall see later ; Jabeshites of Gilead, they 
most certainly were not. 

Saul therefore was not a Gileadite but a Benjamite. 
The difficulty arising out of the improbable geographical 
statement in i S.93^ (see Shalisha, Zuph), and out of 
the statement in the traditional text (rejected) of i S. 
31 11-13 (so far as it refers to Beth-shan and the Jabesh- 
ites |, must be met by stricter criticism of the text. 
Underlying ‘ Jatiesh-gilead ’ there must be the name of 
some place easily accessible from Saul’s home at Gibeah.® 
W^hat that name is, no one who has studied the errors 
of the scribes, both in JMT and in 0 , can doubt for a 
moment. It is Beth-gilgal, i.e., Beth-jerahmeel, a place- 
name to which we have already been introdiieed — the 
city intended was in the S. of Benjamin near Gibeah 
and Anathoth ; and the foes who threatened the eity 
and all Benjamin Ixjsides,'* were not the Ammonites but 
the ‘ Amalekites ' — i.e., a branch of the Jerahmeelites 
(poy was miswritten for pSoy = ; cp Judg. 813), 

the name of whose king was Achish (k^dn*), as we should 
probably read for ' Xahash ’ (rnj ; see Nahash). It 
may be noticed in passing that the danger to which Beth- 
jerahmeel was exposed from the N. Arabians was, in 
the opinion of the present writer, not always averted ; 
in Hos. 10 14 and Am. I3 there is possibly a reference to 
the cruel conduct of the Salnuneans (nearly = Cushites) at 
their conquest either of this fortress or of a fortress 
with the same name in the Xegeb. See Salma. 

The place where the Israelites mustered in obedience 
to Saul’s summons was Bezek (i S. 118 ), which on the 
supposition that the distressed city was in Gilead is 
suitably identified with Khirbet Ibzik. If so, there will 
appear to be two places called Bezek, for in Judg. I4/. 
we meet with a Bezek® which is undeniably in the S. of 
Palestine (see Bezek). 

If, however, the threatened city was in Benjamin, and the foes 
were Jerahmeelites from the extreme S., it i.s prohahle that 
the warriors who responded to Saul were from Benjamin and 
from the territory farther S., and that the mustering 


1 On I Ch. 10 TO .see Head. 

2 Not unfrequently in P’s lists we find a corrupt variant of a 
place-name presented as the name of a fresh place. 

3 This has a clo.se bearing on the criticism of Judg. 21 8-14 
(referred to above). 

4 I S. 11 2 has been thoroughly misunderstood owing to textual 

corruption. For lipiS we should certainly "-ead VlpOS. The 
passage then becomes, ‘ that I stop up to your lo.ss every foun- 
tain of Benjamin ’ (cp 2 K. 2 25). □ and 3 can be confounded in 

Aramaic characters ; cp ©ba’s [e]ta^el9 m 1 S. I29 for 

8 ‘ Adoni-bezek ' in Judg. 1 5^ is probably a combination of 
two clan-names (from »3iy ; see Paradise, § 7) and -jnn 
(see above). Cp ‘Adonikam’ and ‘Adoniram,’ where ‘kam’ 
and ‘ ram ' represent fragments of ‘ J^mhmeel.’ 
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place was in (or, less probably, to the S. of) the district 
occupied by Saul’s clan. Of ‘ Bezek ’ we know nothing ; but a 
southern clan-narne E attested by the name and by 

the place-name (near Tekoa). Most probably, however, 
we should read, for pT2» not but -133; Bechek [g.v.] was 
in fact one form of the name of Saul’s clan. The proceedings of 
the heroic leader thus beceme geographically clear; ‘Gilgal’ in 

I S. 11 12-15 may be emended into ‘ Jerahnieel,’ i.e., Beth- 
jerahmeel, the name of the central place of Saul’s clan. 

Xaturally enough, such an important event as the 
relief of Beth-jerahmeel (Jabesh-gilead) led to the 
1^ Kinff of of Saul as king of Benjamin 

Beniamin rightly regarded by Driver as re- 

‘ daelional, and may be omitted). I^ossibly 
other tribes, too, recognised him as in a qualified 
sense their king by sending him presents, so that 
they might profit in time of need by his proved 
ability in warfare ; but of this no certainty is attainable. 
The thoroughly antique action ^ ascribed to Saul in i S. 

II 7 has been placed in a wrong setting. The compiler 
gives no hint that the action referred to made the war a 
holy war, and he represents the pieces of fiesh as having 
been sent throughout all Israel. It is not likely, however, 
that other clans besides those most nearly connected 
with Saul and those which were in equal danger from 
the Jerahmeelites (on the significant notice in 1 S. 3I7 
[emended text] respecting ‘ the men of Israel that were 
in Jcrahmeelite Arabia’ see § 4 e) were summoned to 
his standard. Saul was by no means king of all Israel ; 
that distinction was reserved for David. 

Still in such turbulent times even this moderate 
dominion demanded all the energy and fervent 
patriotism of the ruler, who was certainly no mere lad 
at his succession, though his precise age is not recorded. 
The words in i S. II7 ‘ whosoever eomes not out after 
Saul, suggest that Saul was already well-known as a 
bold warrior. The story in i S. 93^, whicli presents 
him as a youthful and modest dependent of his father 
Kish, does not inspire us with confidence ; indeed the 
whole connection of Saul with an individual called 
Samuel is historically not free from doubt. 

According to the tradition, Saul now returned to bis 
home at Gibeah. From i S. 132 it would seem that 
p., one of his first regal acts was to collect a 

3 . ui eon. Qf jsi-aelitish warriors. Prob- 

ably they were chiefiy Benjamites under the leadership of 
Abner ; it is a plausible hypothesis of Winckler that 
Benjamin was at that time by no means ‘ the smallest of 
the tribes of Israel’ (i S. 921), and that its territory was 
more extensive than in the later period, after it had been 
conquered (?) by David. 'Fhis view of the composition 
of the army agrees with i S. 226 ff. where Saul is described 
as in Gibeah, surrounded by Benjamites,® when he pro- 
nounced an unjust sentence on the priests of Yahwe. It 
is probable, however, that he had also (like David) a 
bodyguard composed of foreigners, if 7 -d.um {v. 17 

1 For the archaiological origin of the custom referred to see 
WRS Jve/. . 9 ew.( 2 ) 402, who illustrates from* Lucian and Zeno- 
bius, and notices the parallel statement in Judg, 29. The 
narrative in Judg. l'.'-21 has been much edited, the statement 
referred to is partly connected with a mythological story relative 
to creation (see Sodo.m, § 9), partly with an antique sacrificial rite 
(cp Schwally, Semit. K riegsaltertumn', 1 54). Those who par- 
took of the sacrificial pieces of flesh which Saul sent round became 
consecrated persons whom no enemy could harm. The later 
compilers of the story of Saul had forgotten this; but it is the 
duty of the historical critic, so far as he can, to get behind their 
compilation, and restore the original setting of misunderstood 
traditions. 

2 I S, 13 I gives no sense. Mo.st critics since Wellhausen regard 
it as a gloss, and read ‘ . . . years old was Saul when he began 
to reign, and he reigned . . . years over Israel.’ The glossator 
did not venture to fill up tlie number of years. This involves 
regarding before C'jt* ^ corrupt duplication of Uw* 
however, Driver and Lohr, ad loc. Klostermann s theory seems 
too complicated. 

3 The following words ‘ [and] after Samuel ' are a variant, as 

explained already. . t j oa 

The conquest may be obscurely referred to in Judg. .,. 0 . 
Similarly, it seems, NSldeke (col, 536, n. 3)- . . , 

5 On I S. 226 see Tamarisk; on ‘ye Benjamites, v. 7, see 
Crit. Bib. 
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‘runners’) is, as the present writer suspects, a mutil- 
ation and corruption of Zarephfuhlm (Zarephathites). 
These foreigners, however, were virtually Israelites ; 
they had adopted Israelitish reverence for the persons 
of the priests of Yah we, whom they refused to massacre 
at the bidding of the enraged king (v. 17). It was 
Doeg an ‘ Aramite ’ (see i S. 218[7], who, ac- 

cording to the narrative, out of hatred for David 
performed the dreadful act, for which, after David had 
come to the throne, a stern penalty was (not indeed by 
David) exacted (2 S. 21 ). 

The historical charaeter of the massacre (apart from 
the details) cannot be doubted ; but the real eause of it 

2/) Philistines priestly clan 

20. pnilistmes. Qii,eon, like Samuel (a typical 

personage), ‘rejected’ Saul as king? Had they 
really espoused the cause of a pretender, and so 
done all in their power to paralyse Saul’s patriotic 
activity? However that may be, we must not forget the 
arduous nature of the task to which Saul had braced 
himself. He had to put an end to the disastrous in- 
cursions of a powerful enemy, the name of which is 
given as PClistim (dWo^eXot) or PHll.tSTi.\i:s 
'I he correctness of this name is generally accepted, but 
has, elsewhere by the present writer (see Pklkthitks, 
Z.\KKPHATh), been questioned. In particular, there 
are passages in the narrative which is commonly used 
as evidence for David’s outlawry, but may really be a 
transformed, distorted version of a tradition of a struggle 
between Saul and David (so WMnckler), and also in the 
account of the closing scene of Saul’s life, and of David's 
subsequent exploits, which force the present writer to 
hold that the Zarephathites — excluding those who had ex- 
patriated themselves and joined Saul's bodyguard — were, 
together with their neighbours the ' Amalekites,’ the true 
enemies of Saul and for a time at least of David after 
him (see 1 T.lethites, Rehoboth, Z.\rei>h.\th). In a 
word, the so-called ‘ Philistines ’ are Zarephathites, and 
their centre was not the ‘ Philistian sea-coast ' but the 
Negeb [g.v.]. 

A striking account is given by one of the narrators of 
the opening of the war against the ' Philistines’ (i S. 13 ) 
— of course, before the massacre just referred to. 
Jonathan (whose relation to Saul the writer assumes to 
be well-known) had offered an open insult to the 
* Philistines ’ {v. 3) ; we may perhaps suppose that it 
was an insult which affected their religion.^ The 
' Philistines ' mustered in force to avenge it. Affrighted 
at their appearance, the Israelites took refuge in 
mountain-hollows, or crossed over into Gad and Gilead. 
From the camp at Michmash (opposite Geba where the 
outrage had been committed) the ' Philistines ’ plundered 
the country, secure of meeting with no opposition, 
because few of the Israelites had any weapons (i S. 
1319-22; cp Fork). Only six hundred men, we are 
told, remained with Saul at ' the border of Gibeah ’ ; 
but one of these was no less than Jonathan. This brave 
man, together with his armour-bearer, is said to have 
performed a most audacious exploit (i S. 14 ; on the text 


1 By Aramite we mean ‘ Jerahmeeliie ’. There is some reason 
to think that Doeg was one of the c'sT o*" rather Zarephathites 
(cp Graiz’s view, col. 1124). For some new evidence see Cfit. 
Bib, 0L has ’ISov/aatos. 

2 ‘ Garrison ’ (EV) is not a probable rendering of 3'xp. Like 
in the Hadad inscription found near Zenjirli, the word 

might mean either ‘ prefect ’ or ‘ pillar.’ The meaning ‘ pillar ' 
is to be preferred (cp, however, Israel, § 13). Jonathan would 
have slain more than one person, and e'RHJ seems to point to 
some religious insult. Probably we should read naq, ‘ he 
shattered ’ (Klo.). A sacred pillar seems to be meant ; we need 
not emend 3'sp into (cp Jeho.shaphat, n. 2, col. 2352; 

Phcenicia, § 9). In 10 5 for ‘ the hill of God ’ (QMVRn rtyn j) read 
D'^RCm' ny23 ‘Gibeah of the Jerahmeelites.' ‘ Jerahmeelites’ 
and ‘Zarephathites’ (= ‘ Philistines ') are synonymous terms. 
The .sacred pillar of the Zarephathites (Philistines) caused the 
place to be called ‘Gibeah of the Jerahmeelites.’ From 183 it 
appears that Geba is meant. 


of w, 4/! see Michmash). His object was to surprise 
the outpost of the .enemy, whose duty it was to watch 
the steep ravine between Geba on the S. and Mich- 
mash on the N. (the Wady es-Suwenit). The two men 
went secretly down into the valley’’ below Geba, as if on 
their way to the caves where the timid Israelites were 
hidden. There is in fact a line of such caves on both 
sides of the wady, and they are practically impregnable 
(cp Mich.mash). Greeted with scoffs by the enemy, 
who noticed their first movements, Jonathan and his 
follower afterwards disappeared from view, and climbed 
up on the other side.^ The Philistine outpost was 
thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of the 
two men. Jonathan, fatigued as he was with his climb, 
smote right and left, and his armour-bearer quickly 
despatched the wounded. The ‘ spoilers ' fled in dismay, 
and the general panic — so the legend says — was 
heightened by an earthquake (see Earthquake). 
Then Saul, who had (somewhat strangely) been tarry- 
ing under the pomegranate tree ' in the border of Geba’ 
(142 ; see Gibeah, § i ; Micron), arose, and discover- 
ing the absence of Jonathan and his follower, applied to 
the priest for guidance. Before there was time, however, 
for Ahijah to bring forward the Ephod ], circum- 
stances had made the duty of the slowly moving king clear 
to him. Promptly he led his little band against the dis- 
ordered enemy. At once those Israelites who had been 
compelled to serve with the ‘ Philistines’ withdrew, and 
joined the patriots. The ‘ Philistines ’ were seen hurry- 
ing wildly towards Bethel across the watershed and 
down the steep descent of Aijalon. In hot chase the 
Israelites followed them. The story is vividly told, 
and is evidently ancient. How far is it trustworthy? 
Certainly it cannot be a pure romance ; but Winckler 
has called attention to some very doubtful elements, and 
to these the present writer must now add the designation 
of the oppressors of the Israelites by the name of 
‘ Philistines.' 

\\'e have also an account of a battle between the 
Israelites and the Philistines in the valley of Elah 
(rather, ha-Elah), or, as the scene appears to be 
otherwise described, in Ephes-dammim (iS. 17i/. ). 
The chief point in it, however, is the encounter of 
David with Goliath, which appears to be a reflection 
of the story of Elhanan and Goliath in 2 S. 21 19 , where 
the scene of the combat is at Gob ( = Rehoboth). 
Probably 'hnek ha-eldh and dphes-darnjjiim are cor- 
ruptions respectively of '^niek jerahirie el and 'hnek 
drammim, synonymous phrases {d?'ammim =jerah- 
me'elifTi) for the valle}'^ of Jerahmeel ( = the ivddy el- 
Milh f). It is important to mention this here, to 
prepare the reader for the change in our view of the 
localities of the last fatal fight (‘Gilboa’) necessitated 
b}' our criticism of the text (see § 4). As has been 
shown elsewhere, the period as well as the scene of the 
traditional fight with Goliath is misstated in i S. 18. 

According to the statement in i S. 14 47 /, Saul had 
various other wars in which he was uniformly successful. 
nfVt doubtful from what source this passage 

3. Utner derived. Evidently the writer is an 
wars. admirer of Saul, for he does not scruple 
to transfer exploits ascribed by tradition to David 
( 28 . 812)2 to his neglected predecessor. The text of 
the passage needs rectification, and should probably 
run thus (see Crit. Bib,) — 

And when Saul had taken the kingdom over Israel [he 
fought against all his enemies round about, against Musur, 
against the Amalekites, against Jer.ahmeel-Missur, and against 
the Zarephathites, and whithersoever he turned, he was 


1 Cp Miller, The Least of all Lands, 104 ; also Conder, Tent' 
•work, 2 1 14 f 

2 2 S. 8 12 should probably run thus, or nearly thus (see 
Crit, Bib,, but cp David, § 8), ‘ From Aram, and from Mi.ssur, 
and from the Amalekites, and from the Zarephathites, and from 
the spoil of Hadad, the Rehobothite, king of Missur.’ On 
‘Aram’ (f./r., Jerahmeel), as an emendation of ‘Edom,* cp 
JoKTHEEL, § 2 ; Rezi.v ; Salt, Valley of; Zair ; Zobah. 
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victorious], he showed valour ; he smote Amalek, and rescued 
Israel out of the hand of his spoiler. 

Thus in its original form the passage was not the 
close of a history of Saul (Wellh. 6W246/. ), but 
rather an introduction to the story of the campaign 
against ‘Amalek,* which is, in fact, the only war of 
Saul described at any length in our traditions before 
the tragedy of Mt. ‘ Gilboa ’ (see i S. 15 , and cp Agag, 
Besok, Havilah, Shgr, Telaim, Samuel). 

The narrative suffers greatly from the want of pre- 
liminary explanations. Are we to suppose that the 
bands of raiders had already forced their way to Saul’s 
territory? Or should we rather assume that the clans 
to the S. of Benjamin had appealed for aid to the king’s 
generosity? In order to answer these questions we 
must read the notice of Saul’s expedition against 
‘ Amalek ’ in the light of the new but indispensable 
theory (see above) that his warfare was chiefly with the 
Sarephathites (Pelistim being a corruption of Sarfe- 
phathlm as ‘ Amalek ’ is a distortion of Jerahme’eiim). 
It may be assumed that if these raiders penetrated into 
Saul's kingdom (the territory of Benjamin was then 
perhaps more extensive than afterwards), the Amale- 
kites (Jerahmeelites), whom we can only with some 
difficulty distinguish from the Zarephathites, were not 
less successful. It is true, the details respecting Samuel 
are, from a critical point of view, questionable. But 
we may perhaps accept the statement (so much more 
creditable, rightly considered, to Saul than to Samuel) 
that on a certain point of religious tradition the seers 
represented by Samuel were more conservative than the 
king. 7 'he statement is that Samuel was highly dis- 
pleased because, after Saul had ‘ utterly destroyed ' 
(c'nnn) all ‘the warriors’ (cyn) of Amalek, he spared 
Agag and ‘ the best of the sheep and the oxen ’ (vz’. 8/ ), 
thus violating the fundamental religious custom (see 
Bax) of devoting enemies taken in war, and even the 
animals which belonged to them, to the wrathful God of 
Israel (cp 1 S. 28 i 8 ). Still this, even if correct, was 
surely not the only or the chief reason why the seer 
(or the seers?) broke off intercourse with the king. As 
most agree, there was some other cause for the breach 
which can only be divined. 

We must not, of course, underrate the benefit of the 
application of methodical criticism to the corrupt proper 
names in this section (ch. 15 ); see Besor, Havilah, 
Shur, Telai.m, and especially Jerahmeel. Thus, in 
V. 2 we should do well to read, ' I have marked that 
which Jerahmeel did to Israel’ (the hostile section of 
the great Jerahmeelite people is intended), and should 
-emend 'Amalek' and ‘ Amalekites ’ throughout ac- 
cordingly. In V. 12 the word ‘ Jerahmeel ' has under- 
gone fresh transformations which obscure the narrative. 
Not improbably we should read, ‘ It was told Samuel 
(saying), >Saul came to Jerahmeel, and, behold he 
destroyed the Jerahmeelites, and went down to Gilgal ’ 
(i S. 15 i 2 ; see ). These gains are of the 

utmost value from the point of view of intelligibility. 
It is to be feared, however, that no textual criticism 
can make the narrative quite satisfactory as a piece of 
history. First of all, the success of Saul’s expedition 
is evidently much exaggerated. If the ‘Amalekites’ 
had really been so completely crushed, we cannot 
believe that they would so soon have recovered from 
their overthrow. Next, the rupture between Samuel 
and the king (as w'as remarked above) is by no 
means fully intelligible. H. P. Smith considers the 
‘ rejection ’ of Saul by Samuel in the name of his God 
to be an imaginary justification of the anointing of 
David as king ; if David was to be anointed, it was 
clear that Saul must have been rejected. We may also 
plausibly hold that the ‘ rejection ' seemed to the ancients 
to account for Saul's subsequent calamity. It remains 
true, however, that the cause of the ‘ rejection ’ given 
in I S. 15 is far from adequate. 

As an additional reason it was related (i S. 13 7,i^-i5a) that 
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Saul had offered a sacrifice himself instead of waiting for 
Samuel, and (the object of ihe narrative in i.S. 2»4.25 can 
been different) that before the falal struggle on 
Oilboa baul applied to a necromancer at Kn-dor (see Lnd(jk ' 
Harod, \Vkll of) an act ofinfideliiy to \ ahwe which nalurally 
deprived Saul of the protection of his God. A modern historian 
(Kittel, //is/, 2 136) suggests a more critical reason, which, how- 
ever, IS not entirely satisfactory. He thinks that the estrange- 
ment of Samuel from Saul may have been caused by Saul's 
continued inattention to the fate of the ark, and his want of 
comprehension of the peculiar religious character of Israel. 

It is usual (in spite of the parallel feature in the 
legend of Ale.xander^) to accept the report of Saul's 
4a. Saul’s melancholy alternating with fits of 

melanehftlv historical, and to connect with 

meiancnoiy. acquaintance with David (cp 

Madness). Certainly there was enough in the 
manifold difficulty of the king’s position to affect his 
mind injuriously ; but the circumstances in connec- 
tion with which it is mentioned do not inspire us with 
much confidence. The whole story of Saul’s relations 
with David, which has in general been regarded as 
founded on fact (see David, §§ 1-4), has received a 
great shock from the investigations of Winckler. Apart 
from some questionable details in this scholar's criticism, 
it appears to be at any rate very unsafe to follow the 
tradition in its present form. T hat David early became 
attached to Saul, partly by loyalty, partly by a family 
tie (cp Merab, Miciial), as the narratives represent, is, 
in the light of \\ inckler’s criticism, very improbable. 
David appears to have been an ambitious freebooter 
from the Negeb who sought to carve out a realm for 
himself (see JuDAii, §§ 4/.), starting first of all from 
‘ Adullam , the southern ‘Carmel’ (Jerahmeel) — 
and afterwards, when that attempt was baffled, renew ing 
his enterprise from Halusah (‘Ziklag’). Of course, to 
say this, is not to deny that he may have possessed 
some attractive qualities in wffiich Saul was deficient, 
and which not only favoured his ambitious schemes, but 
also facilitated the idealising j^rocess of later narrators. 
We now hasten on to the pathetic closing scene of the 
life of the hapless king. 

We have two versions of the ancient tradition : a, 
chaps. 28 and 31 belong to one document ; />, chaps. 27 

46. Last battle, f ® ^ 

In a the camp of the ‘Philistines is 

placed at Shunem ; in at Apiiek In a we 

have the strangely fascinating story of the ‘ witch of 
Endor’ ; in d, a great deal of interesting information 
respecting David, who was at that time at Ziklag or 
rather Halusah, a vassal of Achish (or Xahash?), king 
of Gath or Rehoboth [g.v.'] in the Negeb. Theie are 
also differences between the two accounts relative to the 
death of Saul. Neither of the two stories makes it clear 
what the precise object of the ‘Philistines' w’as. An 
able geographer holds that they sought ‘either to 
subjugate all the low country and so confine Israel 
to the hills, or else to secure their caravan route to 
Damascus and the East from Israel's descents upon it. 
by the roads from Bezek to Beth-shan and across 
Gilboa ' (G. A. Smith, //(} 402). Hence, when Saul 
had taken up his position on Mt. Gilboa (lu- rather 
Haggilboa ynSj.-i), which is taken to be the ridge running 
SE. from the eastern end of the great central plain, the 
‘ Philistines’ did not hesitate to attack him on his superior 
position (see Gilboa ; Hakod, Wku. of). To disknlge 
him was imperative, because from Gilboa he could 
descend at will either on Jezreel or on the Jordan 
valley. Before the battle, as one of the documents 
states, the despondent king, who neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets could obtain any oracle 
from Yahwe (28615), applied to a female r.ecromancer 
at En-dor, of whom he had heard from his servants. 
In former times he had done all in his power to ex- 
terminate such magicians from his realm ; but now he 
relapsed into the ancient superstition (see Divination, 

1 Winckler, GI2172. 

2 See H. P. Smith, Samuel, Introd. pp. xxiv /, 
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§ 4). Accordingly the necromancer called up the shade 
of Samuel, who disclosed the terrible fact that on the 
morrow the king would die, and his army would be 
worsted, as a punishment for his disobedience in the 
matter of ‘ Amalek. ’ ^ On hearing this, Saul fell to the 
ground ; it is added that he had not eaten bread the 
whole day and the whole night, yet he could hardly be 
induced to break his fast. After this meal, we are told, 
Saul and his servants ‘rose up and went away that 
night’ (2820*25). It is impossible to decide how far the 
story is based on fact.’** As it stands, it appears to he 
meant as an explanation of Saul’s desertion by his God 
(see § 3). Whether in any degree historical or not, 
the narrative is highly natural, though eonsiderai)le 
doubt attaches to the place-name, En-dor (see Endor ; 
Hakoh, Well oe ; and the criticism below). 

I'hus far we have provisionally assumed the correct- 
ness of the MT. There is, however, a strong prob- 
4C Emeuda ‘'^t)ility that the text of both forms of 


tions of names. 


the tradition is vitiated by a great 


misunderstanding, and that here, as 
in many other cases, there is an underlying tradition 
very different from that represented by the text. I'he 
geographical obscurity of the present text of i S. 28 f. 
31, is undeniable ; one may therefore naturally suspect 
corruption. It is, moreover, difficult to believe that the 
form 'Philistines’ is correct in chaps. 28/ and 31, 
when close by (30 i5 ; see Pklethites) it has only 
been introduced by a textual error. 'The ease is vcrv 
similar to that of a passage in the famous elegy 
(2 S. I20). Whatever we may think of ‘Gath’ (the 
name is far from certain — see Rkhoboth), we can 
hardly say that the mention of ‘ Ashkclon ’ was to he 
expected, and even if we defend ' Philistines,' we 
cannot assert that ' uncircumcised ’ forms a natural 
parallel to it.^ ‘ Jezreel’ (i S. 29iii) needs no cor- 
rection ; the place intended is the Jezreel in the 
hill-country of Judah, not far from Carmel (/.«?., 
Jerahmeel), to which David’s wife Ahinoam by birth 
belonged. But the other names have been partly 
corrupted, partly manipulated, by an editor, till a com- 
pletely false geographical setting of the narrative has 
been produced. 'I'he scene of the military operations 
has been supposed to be in the X., whereas it was reallv 
in the S. It is not the least of the arguments for the 
correctness of this view that it enables us to emend and 
explain a historical notice (i .S. 31 7) which has been a 
great trouble to commentators (see Isr.vel, § 16, and 
ep HP.Sm. ), but may, with the utmost probability, 
be read thus : — ‘ And when the men of Israel who were 


in Arab-jerahmeel [/.<?., Jerahmeel in X. Arabia] saw 
that the men of Saul had tied and that Saul and his 
sons were dead, they forsook the cities and fled, and 
the Zarephathites came and dwelt in them,’ d'he cities 
referred to are the ‘cities of the Jeralpneelites,’ where, 
according to i S. 3O29, ‘elders of Judah' had quite 
lately been residing. 

We must l)riefly indicate the emendations referred to ; 
the names form the skeleton of llie history. For ‘ Shunem ’ 
(CJI::’. rS. •2S4) and ‘ Belh-slian ‘ (:»» n’2. i S. 31 10) it is the 
simplest course to read ‘ Eshean ’ and ‘Bcer-sheba’ 

“1X2)- The same place is no doubt intended by both 
forms; .see Eshkan. Perhaps (20 i) should be ‘at 

Maon.’ For ‘Gilboa’ or rather Haggilboa "e 

should restore ‘Amalek’ (pS,":;’) or ‘Jer.ahmecl* 
so, too, in 28.121. For ‘to Aphek’ (np^x, 20 1) we should 
read ‘ to Gibeah ’ (.“jyu ; the same error is probable in 
Josh. 15 53 ; cp also n'2X in 0 r [see AruiAul) ; the ‘ Ciibeah ’ of 
Josh. 1557 (see Gibeah, 1) or that of Jiidg. 7r seems to be 
meant. ‘ The house of Ashlaroth ’ (nmL"y 31 10) should 
probably be ‘ Belh-sarephalh ’ (nsii* n’2)» belter known to us as 


1 Probably the original tradition represented the ‘ Amalekites ’ 
and^ the ‘Philistines’ as allied on this occasion, so that the 
relril)ulion to Saul would be exactly proportioned to his guilt. 

2 Slade (CTY 1 255) rejects the narralis'e : cp Schw.ally, Das 

Lebai uach dem Budde and Kiiiel, on the other 

hand, accept it a.s hisioricaf. 

3 The fourth line of the stanza ought, like the others, to 
contain an ethnic name. 
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‘ Belh-pelet ’ n'3i rather n'pi where comes from 
naii* [see Pelk nuTEs]) ; the situaiion is suitable. ‘Jabesh- 
gilead’ (§ i) should be ‘ Pieth-gilgal’ ; ‘Ziklag’ should be 
HalCisah,^and Endor (in p;*) should be En-Tirad (-ny py). 
In Judg. 7 I Kn-harOd is comldned with Gibeaih-hammoreli or 
rather Gibeath-jerahmeel [see Mokeh], and in 28.2825/ a 
Ilarodite and a Paltite are mentioned together ; Arad and Beth* 
pelef (‘En-dor’ and ‘ Beth-ashtaroth ’) are, if our explanations 
are correct, mentioned as in the same district in the narrative 
which contains chaps. 2'.> 31. To pass now to the cleg^* : the 
true names in 28.120 are Rehoboth, Halusah, Surephalhim, 
and Jerahme’clhu.l 


These, then, are in all probability the historical 
circumstances of the great crisis. The Zarephathites, 
Saul’s probably with the aid of the ‘ Amalek- 

death:' Cheyne's (>=P ^ 

theory niarch northwards ; David, lord of 
Halusah (Ziklag), narrowly escaped 
accompanying them. Saul and his army went to meet 
the enemy, hoping to deal them such a blow as 
would effectually stop their incursions. He encamped, 
shifting his position from Maon by Jezreel (29 1, 
emended text) to the hills near ‘Carmel’ [i.e., Jerah- 
nieel), one of which we suppose to have been 
specially called Gibeah or Gibcath -jerahmeel. It 
was at this Gibeah (certainly not at any place called 
‘Aphek’) that the Zarephathites encamped. Xot 
far off was Arad, whither Saul may perhaps have 
gone to consult a necromancer ; Arad was presumably 
one of the ‘cities of the Jerahmcelites ’ (i S. 3O29) 
occupied by the Judahites. The original encampment 
of the Zarephathites was probably at Beersheba,- and it 
was perhaps on the ridge which runs from the southern 
‘Carmel’ W^SW. towards Beersheba that the fate of 
.Saul was scaled. The Zarephathites attacked him 
fiercely. After a heroic resistance, he gav’e way, and 
batlc his armour-bearer thrust him through with a 


sword, on account of a critical blow which had been 
dealt him by a great stone. ^ His atiendant, however, 
hesitating to do his bidding.-* the hapless king is said 
(but this is by no means certain) to have taken his own 

life (31 4). 

A different tradition is reported in 2 S. 1 (the sequel 
of chaps. 29, -SO), where the fate which in i S. 31 4 
.Saul is said to have deprecated, actually befalls him 
(cp Isr.vel, § 15). An * Amalckite’ (/.<?., Jcrahmeelite), 
who ‘happened by chance upon Mt. Ciilboa' {v. 6, 
EV), but who, as the narrator probably means us to 
suppose, had his own reason for being on the spot,® 
sl.ays Saul. We need not, with Stade (f7/7 1 258) reject 
the story altogether, though we must at any rate admit 
that it has been touched up by the writer who records 
it. Certainly it is in harmony with the well-known 
elegy ascribed to David, where the destined successor 
of Saul is represented as forbidding the sad news to be 
published in Halusah, lest the malicious Jcrahmeelite 
women should triumph (see translation in col. 2334, 
and compare i S. 3l4rt!, ‘lest the Jerahmcelites come 
and thrust me through'). 

In this connection it may be noticed that the elegj’ says 
nothing of Saul’s ‘sons,’ which is in accord.ince with the fact 
tliat 2 .8. 21 12 speaks only of the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
his son. Very probably the statement in x S. 31 2 respecting 


^ For rtJ, njJM and p^pwX, CriySs, See Jashek, 

B(jok of, § 2. 

2 Both locations (reading * Gibeah ’ for ‘ Aphek,’ and ‘ Eshean ’ 
or ‘ Beersheba ’ for ‘ Shunem ’) are plausible ; but Beersheba 
nalur.ally comes before Gibeah. Beersheba was doubtless more 
important than Gibeah ; hence the omission of ‘ Gibeah ’ in one 
document and the probable reference to Beersheba in 31 10. 

3 Read probably, In 7 '. 3, niis/a cn't::.;! ?nxi;pM 

‘ those who cast (stones) with engines found him, 
and they crushed him between the thighs.* See Che. Exp.T 
11 137. We can now see the full force of Saul’s remark to his 
armour-bearer, 7>. 4a, ‘lest these Jerahmeelites come and 
thrust me through,* etc. ; (as often elsewhere) should be 

n’^xr:m.*- See Cr//. Bib. 

Unlike the armour-bearer of a grandson of Merodach-baladan 
in a similar case (A’i^ 2212 yC). 

^ The ‘Amalekites’ (Jerahmcelites), as we have seen, had 
possibly joined the Zarephathites. 
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Abinadab and Malchishua is incorrect (cp § 6). ‘Abinadab’ 
seems to the present writer to be a double of^ ‘Jonathan' 
(‘ Nathan ’ and ‘ Nadab ' confounded), and ‘ JMalchi§ua ’ to be a 
development (see § 5) of ‘ Jerahme’el ’ (whose name is misread 
Ishbosneth). The latter certainly did not fall on the field of 
battle. On the^ contrary he lived to succeed his father on the 
throne. Tradition not impossibly said that he was lame (see 
iMephibosheth). 

The story of the death of Saul in its present form is 
a narrative of the heroic but useless sacrifice of the king’s 
life for the deliverance of Israel from the Philistines. 
That we have had to interfere with it may be a subject 
for regret, but not for surprise. The story of Saul and 
of his relations with David was of course told and re- 
told, edited and re-edited, and could not but be 
considerably modified in the process. Textual cor- 
ruption, too, naturally increased the confusion. The 
story becomes to some extent intelligible only when the 
textual errors have been removed by a methodical 
criticism. We have also to consider alterations due to 
later hands. It was the editor who placed the story of 
the ‘ witch of Endor ’ where it now stands. Endor (or 
hm-harod ?) is in the N. ; ^ but the scene of the great 
battle was in the S. The account of the indignities 
offered to the bodies of the king and of his sons {vv. 9 
10 ; see Exp. T 10 522), however, has the impress of truth, 
and we can well believe that fierce resentment arose in 
the city so gallantly liberated by Saul. All night the 
warriors of Beth-gilgal - in Benjamin are said to have 
journeyed. Not the northern fortress of Beth-shan, but 
more possibly Beer-sheba was their goal ; there they 
found the dead bodies of the heroes fastened to the city 
walls. Piously they took them down and brought them 
to Beth-gilgal, where they raised a fitting dirge over 
them , 3 and gave an honoured burial to the bones 
beneath the sacred tree (see Tamarisk). Afterwards, 
we are told, David sent his warrior Benaiah for them, 
and they were reinterred in the family grave at Shalisha 
(not ‘Zela’) near Beth-gilgal (see Zelah, and cp 
Rizpah). 

There is a third reference to this generous action in 2 S. 2 4/^-7 
which needs elucidation. Ev. 4/? 5 should probably run thus, — 
‘And they told David, “The men of beth-gilgal have buried 
Saul under the Asherah ” (HT^NH riHiT ; cp f S. 31 13, above). 
And David sent presents (C’lb'TC’) to the men of Jabesh-gilgal,’ 
etc. In E/. 6 EV's ‘will requite you this kindness’ should be 
‘show you this friendliness.’ David sends presents, nominally 
to acknowledge the generous act of the men of Beth-gilgal, but 
reallj’ to induce them to work for the extension of his sovereignty 
over Benjamin. ‘Your lord’ means ‘the lord of Benjamin,’ 
not ‘the lord of Gilead.’ 

The impression which Saul produced on the later 
editor of the tradition was not on the whole favourable. 


5. Saul’s character. 

patriotism, and hisinextinguishable 
courage were readily acknowledged (i S. IO23/. 11 n 
18 7 17 32/*. cannot be quoted on the other side); but 
we also hear of fits of passion and cruelty (i S. 20 27-34 
226-19), of a dangerous religious scrupulosity (i S. 
1436-45),® and (cp § 4) of sudden accesses of a disturb- 


I Of course there is the possibility that doi' of En-dor (--.n py) 
may have come from 'Arad ("I^J'), and that the original story may 
have been recast in accordance with a later view of the scene of 
the conflict. This may be the simplest solution of the problem. 

Not Jahesh-gilead (see § i). 

3 Reading cn*? nsc’”! (KJo. Budde). H. P. Smith’s objection 
is of no weight ; the mourning is naturally mentioned before the 
burial (Klo. refers to 25 1 283). W. R. Smith’s suggestion 
(7vN(2) 372), that the burning ('i5-i^»"i) may have had a religious 
intention, is ingenious ; but see IMourning. 

2 S. 21 12 0 ; see Klostermann, ad loc. 

5 Saul, it appears, had tabooed all eating before sunset. The 
only person who taste’d food was Jonathan, who had not heard 
Saul impose the taboo. Yah we was believed to he offended by 
this transgression. By the sacred lot (see Urim and Thu.m.mi.m) 
Jonathan was found to be the culprit, and condemned by his 
father to death. But ‘the people ransomed Joncithan that he 
died not’ (7 a 4?, IMT). How this was effected, we are not told. 
Ewald supposes that it was by the substitution of another human 
life of less value ; Kittel (Hist. 2 116) and Driver (note ad loc.') 
modify this view. But ©’s npoaev^aTO irepC points to the read- 
ing ‘and they acted as arbitrators concerning 

(Jonathan),’ i.e., they mediated between Jonathan and the 


ing melancholy (i S. I614 I810 I99). This mental 
disturbance is described (in 18 10) by the same phrase 
(“^y nS') that is used elsewhere for that heightening of 
the physical powers under the influence of rage against 
Yahwe’s enemies which characterised the successful 
great warriors and athletes. Was it a melancholy 
produced by a wild longing for battle ? ^ Was it ‘ but 
the morbid reflex of the prophetic inspiration of Saul’s 
heroic period ’ ? ^ Does the story of the witch of Endor 
suggest that it was a frenzied anticipation of evil for 
Saul himself and his people ? Or is it historical at 
all ? May not the statement be due to the influence of 
a wide-spread Oriental tale (see § 4)? At any rate it is 
connected with statements respecting David which, if our 
criticism is justified, cannot be even approximately correct. 
Tradition has in fact been at once too kind to David 
and too unkind to his predecessor. That Saul had 
good cause to oppose David has been stated already 
(§4), and even if we consider the loyalty of the men of 
Beth-gilgal (i S. 31 iij^) to be largely the result of 
clan-loyalty (since Jabesh-gilead = Beth-gilead = Beth- 
jerahmeel), it is plain that nothing had been done 
by Saul which seemed to his fellow-clansmen to be 
unworthy of a great Israelite. Kittel {Nisi. 2135^) 
has given an eloquent and sympathetic portrait^ of the 
heroic king to all of which one would gladly subscribe 
if the historical evidence were slightly stronger. The 
chief difficulty connected with Saul is his massacre of 
the priests of Gibeon (‘ Nob’) ; but we cannot say that 
we know the circumstances sufficiently well to pass a 
peremptory judgment. 

The best attested names in Saul's family arc those of 
his concubine Rizpah and his son Jonathan, unless 
fi ooni’a indeed Jonathan was originally represented 

familv Saul’s brother.'* Ablnadah and 

Malchishua, however (iS. 31 2 ; cp i C’h. 
833 939. ^Hid see above, § 4), are suspicious. Abi- 
nadab is probably a variant of ' Jonathan,’ Malchishua a 
corruption of ‘Jerahme’el [bgne] Sha’ul.’ The names 
of the two sons of Rizpah (2 S. 218 ), Armoni and 
Mephibosheth, are also doubtful. Armoni is probnbly 
a corruption of ‘ Abinadab ’ ; Mephibosheth seems to be 
borrowed from one of the two historic ‘ Mephibosheths. ’ 
Tradition probably did not preserve the names of 
the two hapless sons of Saul and Rizpah. The present 
writer has suggested that both Eshbaal (i Ch. 833) and 
Ishbosheth may be corruptions of Jerahme’el or Ishmael, 
and a similar origin may with reasonable probability 
be assigned lo the current name of Saul’s grandson (see 
Mephibosheth, and cp Cnl. Bid.). 

It is remarkable that, according to a new theory which fits in 
with a well -supported theory of the course of the history of 
Israel, no less than eleven of the personal names connected in 
AIT with the family of Saul are corruptions of Jerahmeel and 
Ishmael, or of fragments of those names. These are — AIkrab, 
JMichal, Paltiel, Auriel, AIephibosueth, Eshbaal, 
l.sHBOSHETH, AIeribbaal, AIicha, AIachir, Ammiel. 
This theory throws doubt on the genealogy in 1 Ch. 833,.^ 
which was possibly inserted to gratify a post-exilic 
family professedly descended from Saul. It is obvious that 
some of the names must be variants of the name of the same 
person; also that the names Jerahmeel or Lshmael were given, 
sometimes at least, as a substitute for the true name which had 
been forgotten. Jerahme’el or Jerabme’elith was in fact most 
probably the name of Saul’s clan (.see § 1), and Beth-jerahmeel 
that of the chief seat of the clan. Here probably ‘Alephi- 
bosheth ’ resided, not in ‘the house of AIachir, the son of 
Arnmiel, in Lo-debar’®(2 S. 1*4). See § i, and cp AIehola- 
THiTE, Sheba. 


sacred custom or law. So Klostermann, who paraphrases, 
‘they imposed a fine on Jonathan,’ [Winckler, d/ 2 i63_/C, 
assumes a mythological basis for the detail.] 

1 Schvvally, Scinitischc Krieg^salieriioner, 1 105. 

2 Budde, Religion 0/ Israel to the Exile, 95. 

3 See also Tiele, Vcr^elijkendc Geschiedenis van de Egypt, 
en Mesopotam. Godsdiensten (1872), 607^ 

This is a startling .suggestion of Winckler (GI 2 191), based 
on 2 S. 1 22yC Compare the doubt (Sodom, § 10) whether Lot 
was not originally Abraham’s brother. 

5 The repetition of the elaborate description in 2 S. 9 5 is 
su.spicious. Note here, to supplement Lo-debar, that 13 in 
133 bave arisen out of 11*7 ly which 
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2. (RV Shaul). An early Edomite king (Gen. 
3637 f. I Ch. 1 48 f . ). Was he, however, an Edomite or a 
Jerahineelite ? mx and mx are so much alike that we 
may choose that reading which best suits the circum- 
stances. On the whole, cix, i-e., Sxcni’ (Jerahmeel), 
best accords with the notices of the kings, though a 
connected examination of these would be required to 
make this appear as probable as it really is. To 
suppose that this Shaul was a foreign conqueror and 
founder of a dynasty, ^ is a serious error. Certainly it 
is plausible at first sight to identify 'the river’ (in the 
phrase ' Rehoboth by the river ’ ) with the Euphrates 
(see Onk. ), and to compare the Rehoboth-Ir of Gen. 

10 II. Sayce [Hibb. Led. 55) would even identify 
our Rehoboth with Babylon, and make Saul the 
Hebraised form of Savul or Sawul (cp § i), which 
he regards as a name of the Babylonian sun-god ; ^ 
Furrer, however, thinks of a place called Ra/iaba, on the i 
W. side of the Euphrates (Riehm's HWB 1291). But ! 
all this is even hazier than the speculations about Reho- 
both-lr in Gen. 10 u. and "lu (Gen. 15 18) may 
both mean ‘the stream of Musri,’ — i.e., some wady 
in the Xegeb, perhaps the W'ady el-'Aris, the border- 
stream of the Arabian land of Musri (see Egypt, 
Brook OP ; Abkl-mizraim, but cp Shiuok), so that 
•Rehoboth’ is er-Ruhaibeh, the Rkhohoth (</.^'. ) of 
Gen. *J622, S\V. of Beersheba. Cp Bkla, Pethor. 
See also Shaul. 

See WMM As. u. Eur. 134 (AV’ 2 115). An ancient Egyptian 
text mentions Ra-ph and R-hu-bu-ra-ti next to Xaharu (the j 
‘stream’)* The Robotha in Gebalene {OS 2.S677; 14175) is 
not to be compared. T. K. C. 

SAVARAN ((XYAPAN [A^V]), i Macc. 643. RV 
' Avaran.’ See Ele.vzar, 9 ; Maccabees i., § 3 [2]. 

SAVIAS(caoyia[A]). I Esd.82=.Ezra74, Uzzi [i]. 

SAW. The saws of the ICgyptians, so far as known, 
were all straight and single-handed ; but the double- 
handed saw seems to have been known to the Assyrians 
(I^ayard, Nin. and Bab., 195), and we suppose from ■ 
the reference in i K. must have been known to the 
Hebrews. Cp II.\NniCKAi TS, ^2/. On the Egyptian 
saws see especially Petrie, Temple of oVct7/, 173^ 
Petrie infers that the blades of the saws were of bronze, 
and that jewel-points were sometimes fixed in the teeth, 
(brcular saws were also employed. According to 
.Schliemann ( Tiryns, 264 f. ) the ancient Mycenean saw 
took the form of an ordinary knife or blade. See, 
further, Did. Class. Anl., s.v. ‘ serra,’ and for ICgyptian 
saws, Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2-261, and illustration, 1 401 (nos. 

7. 8). 

d'he OT words for ' saw ' are : — 

1. viaBor, “ab'D, irpicor, serra, used for cutting wood, Is. 
lOist. 

2. megcrah, 2 S. 12 31 iCh. 20 3*^(in iCh. 2O3C it is 

usual to emend rinxt: into_ ‘axes,’ after 2. '^.12 31 [so 

already EV]) ; used for cutting stone, i K. 7 9 (ex fiiacrrrj/xaToy 
= cp <)f)). See Axk, 6. 

[There is a remarkable difference of e\pre.ssion 
between i Ch. 2O3 and 2 .S. P331. 'I'he i C’h. pa.ssage 
has ‘and he sawed (them) with saws’ (the 

verb corresponding to "nc’iDb diewpiaev [0“^ 'iKpLcrev 
TTpiodLv : \"g. fecit super eos tribulas . . . ita ut dis. 
secarentur et contererentur. 2 S. 12 31 has Db"i 

Kal € 0 r)K€p iv Tip irpioPL ( 0 ^ dilTTpicrep ip irplocri) ; Vg. 
serravit. That the Chronicler’s statement gives a gross 
caricature of David, is becoming more and more generally 

was .-x corruption of Cp ‘ Tabesh-gilead ’ in i S. 11 for 

‘ Heth-gilgal.’ Also that in .\m. 13 is most probably a 

corruption of n'3 (Beth-gilead). The two cities conquered 
by the Israelites appear to have been Beth-gilead — i.c., Beth- 
jerahmeel — and either Mahanaim or Horonaim. See further | 
Mahanaim, and cp Crit. Bib. j 

J See Buhl, Gesch. Her Edoiuiter, 47. ! 

-To illustrate Sayce’s theory, see Schr. AATi-^ 576 
( = CC 7'2 256). Del. Ass. HWB expl.ains savtullu, ‘a tree or j 
]:!ant.’ The same ideograph elsewhere = «/7r7<, ‘ light.’ I 
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admitted, and G. Hoffmann’s explanation ( ' he set them 
at the saw and at the iron pickaxes,’ etc.) gains ground. 
The difficulties in this explanation are referred to by 
Driver ( TBS 228 f. ) ; but the corruptness of the whole 
passage, perhaps, has not been adequately realised, 
e.xcept by Klostermann. That able critic's restoration, 
however, does not produce very good Hebrew. If we take 
due account of the three verbs R’sin. and n'::yn'., the 
general meaning of the passage ought to be clear. The 
people of Rabbah of the b’ne Jerahmeel (not Rabbath- 
ammon) were 'brought out’ from their city, and 
‘ placed ' in other parts of David’s realm ; so he ‘ made 
(them) to pass’ from Jerahmeel.^ must, therefore, 

be a place-name.^ 'This fits in with other results of a 
more searching criticism of the history of David and 
Solomon. Cp Solomon, and see Crit. Bib. 

T. K. c.] 

SCAB. I. 2T2, Dt. 2827 A V, RV ‘ scurvy.* 

See Diseases, 8. 

2. ns^', yalldpheth. Lev. 21 20 22 22!. See Diseases, 4. 

SCAFFOLD (TV3 , Bacic. basis) in EV of 2 Ch. 613 
denotes the specially-made platform or stage of bronze 
on which .Solomon stood and kneeled at the dedication 
of the temple. Kiyydr is elsewhere rendered pot, basin, 
or laver ; and interpreters, therefore, have been led to 
suppose that Solomon’s platform also was ‘ probably 
round, bowl-like in shape’ (so BDB, s.v.)\ this, how- 
ever, is not a likely shape, nor is it suggested by the 
terms of length, breadth (each 5 cubits), and height 
(3 cubits) in which its dimensions are given. Kloster- 
mann followed by Oetili {ad loc.) proposes, therefore, 
to emend to jra (\/p3) ; cp 0, Vg. (cp also j3, used 
of the laver ; "iV3. itself, is sometimes written -I'r). 

With the measurements cp the description of the ‘ base ’ in 
I K. 7 27 (see Laver, § i); four ( 0 , Jos. five) cubits long, the 
same in breadth, and three (©, Jos. six) high. The position, 
too, would correspond with P’s statement (see Laver, § 2), as 
also would the inference that there w’as only one base in tbe 
temple. Finally, it should be noticed, that rS> "IT^y’l, for 
which EV has ‘stood upon it,’ means equally naturally ‘stood 
by the side of it ’ (on this not infrequent use of ky, .see BDli s. 7 '. 
756rt), in which case the MT “!V3 may refer to the ‘laver* 
itself, and no emendation is necessary’. 

2. n8yD> AVtng., Neh. 94. See Stairs, 3. 

SCALE (pnj, Lev. 1830/:). See Leprosy, § 2. 

SCAPEGOAT (‘PTSTI’), Lev. 168^ .W. RVAzazfx. 

SCARECROW (hpoBackanion). Baruch 6 70 [69]. 
See G.ARDEN, § 9 (end). Ewald, Graetz, Giesebrecht, 
etc., restore the ‘scarecrow’ in Jer. IO5 (late), and 
accordingly renders .I’j'pp l.phs. ‘ like a pillar in 
a garden of encumbers.' 

SCARLET is used in EV as rendering the following 
words and phrases : — 

1. sdnF, pp (Gen. 3828 and many other places), a 
common word of uncertain etymology, which may be 
connected either with Ar. Sana — according to Philippi 
(ZZ).1/G 3270) this root has for its original sense ‘ to be 
bright or shining' — or with Ass. Hnitu, * a dyed cloth. 
The plur. sanim is found twice. Is. 1 18 Prov. 3I21. 

2. The fuller sbni tola ath (ny^in '2Z', lit. ‘ worm- 

scarlet’) occurs in Lev. 14 (five times) and in Xu. 106. 
3. Another equivalent phrase is the tola ath sdnJ (ny|?'i?i 
'Tiik lit. ‘ scarlet -worm ’) so frequent in Exodus, as well 
as (4) the shorter tola (y^n) of Is. 1 18 (EV ‘ crimson ’) 
and Lam. 4 5. 5. A Pu'al participle, indhullaim 

derived from tola), occurs once (Xah. 2 3 [4]) to 
signify 'clothed in scarlet.'^ 

^ (''• 26), (t;. 30), and pVo (z'- 31 1 prefixed 2 

should be ;;) all probably come from 

“ n'nT:.*D (cp Asa, 6) is a variant to Read, perhaps, 

or C*n3 ‘(the land of) the Geshurites' or ‘Girzites. 

3 Rut see Shoe, § 3, and cp Crit. Bib. 
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SCEPTRE 

6. k 6 kklvo^ in Mt. 2728 Heb. 919 Rev. 17 3 has, no 
doubt, the same meaning as sdni, of which it is ©’s 
rendering. See Crimson. 

7. arg^wdnd, the Aram, equivalent of 

is in Dan. 5 7 16 29 rendered ‘scarlet’ in AV {AV*"s- RV 
‘purple’), and AV"i&- suggests the same rendering for 
the Hebrew word in Ezek. 277. See Colours, § 14 ; 
Purple. n. m. 

SCEPTRE. I. sibet^ cp Ass. Hbtu. In Nu. 

24 17 (EV) we read of a ‘sceptre’ which shall smite 
1 Terms translators apparently take 

‘ sceptre ’ as a symbolic expression for 
‘king.’ Here, however, as also in Ps. 29 (EV ‘rod’), 
sSbet seems to denote rather a warlike instrument — a 
mace. For Egyptian representations of such a weapon 
see Wilk. Anc. I236/. 3 frontispiece; some, too, 
will remember the large heavy maces of limestone 
with relief sculptures, of the period before the sixth 
dynasty, exhibited lately {1900) in London, and found 
by Mr. Quibell at Kom el-Ahmar (Hierakonpolis). An 
' iron sebet ' is referred to in the traditional text of Ps. 
29 ; such a weapon was, at any rate, known to the last 
editor of the Psalter (cp the o-tdTjpeir] Kopbvy) of //. 7140). 
For a representation of Asiir-nasir-pal holding a short 
staff or sceptre see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2 i 2 s] 
and for another of Sargon with a long one, see Sargon. 
In Ps. 1205 ‘sceptre’ is adequate (so RV, AV ‘rod’) ; 
in Is. 143 (EV sceptre) we seem to need ‘staff’ as a 
parallel to ‘ rod. ’ Le.ss common are : — 

2. sarbit, a late form of perhaps influenced by 

(TK^v-rpot' (Ko. Lehrgeb. 2 152), only in Esth. 4115284. 

3. ppnc, mekokek, \/ppn, Nu. 21 18 RVf ( ; n:yt:’D), Gen. 

49 10 RV (1[ \ Ps. 60 7[8] RV ( = Ps. 1088[9] RV). In all 

these three passages, however, Cheyne suspects that the text is 
corrupt. In Nu. 21 18 and in Ps. 60 7 has probably come 

from Jerahmeel (Che.), and in Gen. 49 10 d means a ruler 

(read, in 1|, ::£b0. See Shiloh, i, Che. Ps.^), and Crit. Bib. ; 
but cp ISIoore, Judges, 153 (on Judg. 5 14). 

As to the form of the sceptre, it is plausible to hold 
that it was a reminiscence of the shepherd’s staff or 

2. Form. (^P = [i] shep- 

herd, [2] ruler). Koran, ‘2017/ may be 
quoted in illustration. ‘ What is that in thy right 
hand, O Moses?’ Said he, ‘ It is my staff on which I 
lean, and wherewith I beat down leaves for my flock, 
and for which I have other uses.’ We find the shep- 
herd’s crook (combined with the whip — mistaken by 
Diod. Siculus [83] for a plough) as an emblem of 
Egyptian royalty and vice-royalty ; see Erman, £g. 
60, 63, also Wilk. Anc. Eg. 8371 (early, and Seti I.) 
and 8128 (Ah, son of Athor), 1 183 (no. 7). As the 
emblcrn of Hebrew royalty we find not only a ‘ rod ’ or 
staff (Ezek. 19 II 14) but a spear {hdnith. from kdndh, 

' to bend, curve, bend down ’), i S. I810 226 ; in Is. 24 
Joel 810 the ‘spear’ is parallel to the ‘ pruning-hook, ’ 
out of which it might conceivably, according to the 
writers, be made. 

To illustrate the ‘golden sceptre’ of Esth. 4 n 62 84, see 
Middleton in EB, s.v. ‘ Sceptre ’ ; Diet. Gr. and Rom. Afitiq., 1 
s.v. ‘ Sceptrum ’ ; and Frazer, Pans. 5 210^ 

SCEVA (cKeyAc). ‘a Jew, a chief-priest,’ whose 
seven 'sons’ (or disciples [Baur]) practised exorcism 
at Ephesus, with the results described with reference to 
two of them {v. 16 dfiepOTbpcov, but TR avrCov) in Acts j 
1914-17. See Exorcists. Schiirer thinks that ' 

(gen.) in v. 14 means ‘member of a high - priestly 1 
family. ’ More plausibly we might read dpxto'vvaydoyov ; 
the iep^ios of D seems too slight an emendation. As to : 
the name Sceva, it may be a Groecised Latin name 
(Blass). T. K. c. 

SCHOOLS. See Education. 

SCIMITAR (<\KINAKHC), Judith 186 I69 RV, AV 
‘fauchion.’ See Sword, Weapons, § i. ■ 

SCORPION *akrdb, CKOpTTlOc). Scerpions 

are especially common in the peninsula of Sinai and the | 


SCORPION 

desert of et-Tih (cp Dt. 815, and see Akrabbim), and 
the Arabian desert generally. 

‘ Scorpions lurk under the cool stones,’ says Doughty ; 
‘ I have found them in my tent, upon my clothing, but 

1. References. ' ^ave seen 

many grown persons and children 
bitten, but the sting is not perilous ; some wise man is 
called to “read ” over them ’ (Ar. Des. I328; Doughty’s 
statements about Arabia must not be taken too gener- 
ally ; cp § 3). Ihe form of expression, therefore, in 
Lk. IO19 (‘ I empower you to tread upon serpents and 
I scorpions’) is not quite so striking as that in the 
passage, Ps. 91 13 © (‘ 'i hou shalt go upon the asp and 
the basilisk ’), and in the description of the locusts from 
the ‘ pit of the abyss ’ the weakest part may seem to 
be the detail of their ‘ tails like (those of) scorpions ’ 
(Rev. 9 10, see RV). From a picturesque point of view, 
however, this detail is quite in place ; it is indeed a 
formidable appearance which the ‘ appendages ’ of the 
scorpion present. 

Ezekiel apparently likens bitter words to the sting of a 
scorpion (Ezek. 26 ) ; so, perhaps, Ecclus. 267. In i K. 12 ii 14 
(zCh. IO1114) ‘whips’ and ‘scorpions’ are parallel, but the 
l^scorpions ’ intended are worse than those of nature (see Whip^ 


by LV into ‘pieces' 

(without mg.), arose from the resemblance of part of the instru- 
ment to the uplifted tail of a scorpion. 

There is also a reference to the scorpion in TA. 11 12, 
which needs fresh investigation. The saying of which, 

2. Criticism: '' P”*' 

Lklli2 Mt. /9-11; but there a hungry son 

appears asking his father for a loaf, 
or a fish, confident that he will not get a stone or even 
a serpent, whereas in Lk. (in the ordinary texts) the son 
is also represented as asking for an egg, sure that he 
will not get a scorpion. There is good evidence (cod. 
B, Vet. Lat. , Syr. Sin. ) for the omission of the loaf and 
the stone in Lk., and Plummer and Jiilicher accept this 
form of the text, the insertion from Mt. being, it is 
urged, more probable than the omission. But how can 
Lk. have been satisfied with such a form of the saying? 
The hungry child’s first request is for bread, and the 
connection in which the saying stands being more 
original in Lk. than in Mt. , we have a right to presume 
that Lk. did not omit the loaf and the stone. But there 
is this prior difficulty to meet. How came Lk. to sup- 
pose that one of the antitheses of Jesus was egg and 
scorpion ? One commentator suggests that ‘ scorpion ’ 
may mean the egg of a scorpion ; another, that when 
it is dormant, a scorpion is egg-shaped. Tristram 
passes over this point, and remarks (AW/?! 302) that 
Jesus adopts a current Greek proverb, ‘ a scorpion 
instead of a perch’ dvil irepKTjs (TKopTrtou) ] similarly 
Jiilicher [Gleichnisreden, 239). But if w'e compare this 
Greek proverb, we are bound to show either that (p 6 v 
ean mean ‘ fish ’ or some kind of fish, or that epov can 
have been corrupted out of some Greek word meaning 
fish. The second alternative alone is feasible ; tpov 
may be a corruption of 6 \pov, which does not indeed 
occur in the NT, but might occur just as well as 
6 \pdpLOv.^ The third pair of objects thus becomes 
‘fish’ { 6 \pov) and ‘scorpion’ {(jKopTrios). These are 
variants to ‘ fish ’ {ix^vs) and ‘ serpent ' (d^is). There 
are two pairs, not three, and the trouble of explaining 
the egg is removed. ‘ Scorpion ’ is probably correct. 

Scorpions are nocturnal in habit, and carnivorous, 
living on the juices of insects, spiders, etc. , which they 

_ . , kill w’ith their pointed sting borne 

3. species, etc. 

the animal is running about, the tail is often carried 
turned forw’ard over the trunk. Scorpions are provided 
with a pair of small clawed appendages on the head, 
and these are followed by a large pair of nippers or 

1 The may refer to scarifying instruments (Ass. 

zukdkipu, syn. akrabti) ; so Uhnpfund, BA 4 224. 

“ Both words are used in the Greek Tobit. 
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SCOURGE, SCOURGING 

jointed daws which resemble those of a lobster and 
which serve to catch and hold their prey. Behind 
these are four piiirs of walking legs. The sting is very 
painful, and if it occurs in such a p>art of the body as 
the throat, or if the sufferer be out of health, ntay cause 
death. 

Zoologically scoiyions belong to the group Scorpiones of the 
Arachnida. The following .species are described from ^y^ia, 
Pale><ine. and Sinai, Buzkus aus:ra/is, B. cnissuauJuy B, 
HcOkOr-y B. judixicus confined to these regions, B. cccitanus, B. 
qytHiJu^striatus, Buihiolus milanuruSy Xiho hurocki>nt:cuSy 
Numerous other species are recorded from Eg>*pt, 
Arabia, and Asia Minor.l T. K. C. , § i f.'y A. E. S. , ^ 3. 

SCOURGE, SCOURGING. See L.wv .\nd Justice, 
§ 1 2. The words are : — 

1. :;'r, /tV* I K. 121114 2 Ch- 10 11 14 Prov. 26 ^ Nah. 82. 
Metaphorically, of the tongue (Job 5 21), and of a divine judg* 
ment. Is. 10 26 2> 15 (here, of inva>ion). Job y 23. Cp Whii'. 

2. Josh. 23 13^ (metaphorically ; cp ‘ plague 'X 

3. Lev. Iv'ao.f AV ‘she shall be scourged,’ 
AVmg. (Following Mishnah) ‘there shall be a scourging, 

‘they shall be punished.' R\'nis- (probably rightly) ‘there shall 
be inquisition ’ (/.^., judicial inquiryX 

The NT words are : — 

4. ^a<m^ (Mk. 3 10, etc), fiacmyou) (Mt. 10 17, etc.), fiacrrijui 
(.\cts *22 25X See S%'N.\G<XJUE, § 4 (<i). 

5. ^MycWooi (Mt. 27 r 6 ^ik. iDijX ^paycAAior (Jn.215); 

Lat. Cp L.\w and Ji stick, ^ 12. 

SCREECH OWL {n'h'b}. Is. 34 14. RV • night- 
monster.’ Lilith. 

SCREEN ; eTTiCTTACTpoisiV E.X. *2636; see 
Tabernwcle. 

SCRIBE. To do justice to this heading it is not 
enough to register and e.xplain the three Hebrew words 
1 Terms * scribe ’ in .A\* and R\' l.^ken 

together, ^^*e tire bound to notice the fact 
that 0 sometimes renders -rr {sJfi-r) as well as 
M.'ph^r) by ypajj.uarevs. and to consider the sense 
which this queen of the versions gives to that Greek 
word. The two Hebrew words will illustrate what is 
said elsewhere in this work on writing, literature (hi its 
various branches*, and government ; in studying them 
we shall see how came to mean ‘ theologian.' and 

.'V.Vr came to signify ' official. ' The strange word tiphhzr 
('rrr . renderevl ‘ scribe ' in RV”'*.'- at Nah. 3i-, will a’.so 
have to be considered ; the discovery of the meaning of 
this word suggests literary inriuences. which a-e likely 
to receive more and more justification. 

For a hardly less .strange word. /:ur:C*H (;t:’*-X rendered 
‘ >,a:red .i.T;:>e’ in RVn^g- a: Gen. 41 s. etc.. >ee .M a ac 5); the 
rendering of RVn-g. i> not ver^- probable, and has no ancient 
support (but cp Ges.*Du. j.f.X 

N.'Mdr ( Ass. -f.i/'/rw) seems to be a denom. oi her 
(Ass. sipru^y and to judge from the .Ass\Tian usage 
Thp ^onhpr <^^i§inally have had a very 

, wide sense, including everv sort of 

and soter. , ® 

message, and even permitting the 

rendering ‘command.' It is a question whether sepher 
in Judg, 5 14 should not be taken in accordance with this 
(possible) early usage as ‘ commander* : but to this we 
will return presently. The root-meaning of /‘r. on 
the other hand, is ‘ to write' : the distinction should be 
remembered — sr.pjru in .-\ss. = ' to send ’ ; sa.'.iru = ‘ to 
write,’ cp Aram. sefJrJ, ‘document.' In Heb. ‘to 
write' is not spr (-£^1 or i/r --- . but Isee 

the Lexicons ). a word not found in Ass. Presumablv, 
therefore. sJpher (also, of course, sipher ; cp Epistol.\RY 
Liter.\TURE. § 5) and sofer were borrowed from 
.Assyrian or Babylonian. \\*e find the .Ass. noun Li pint 
used as a syn. of aklu, ‘ secretaiy* * ; one or the other 
term was often wanted, for the most different classes 
needed secretaries to prepare legal documents and other 
business records. So, doubtless, among the Israelites. 
In Judg. 5 14. as also in Is. 33 18, we meet with a si>pher 
in the army (the Isaiah passage, being a late literary 
work, may be used as a Jeivish record). There were, 

J Kraepclin, ‘Scorpiones u. Pcdipalpi,’ Das Tkirrreicky 8 
Lief., Berlin, 1899. 


no doubt, different grades of militarj* sophirim ; the 
highest would be Ute military- adjutant who enrolled the 
warriors, and who might even (but this is an uncertain 
inference' from 2 K.25i9) t>e the same person as the 
‘ captain of the host * (cp Ass, Lapiru, 2, ‘ ruler '). The 
king, too, naturally had his sopher (2 S. S17 20 25 2 K. 
12 10 [11], etc. X ‘secretary* (see Govern.ment. 

§21). Only twice do we find the sing, soter — viz. , in 
Prov. 67 (between kdsjn and mdsil) and in 2 Ch. ‘26 11 
(of a iiiilitvar)’ enroller, snti. with sCpher).- Repeatedly, 
however, the sotirim are mention^ either next to the 
‘ elders ’ of the people (Xu. 11 16 Dt. 299 [10] 31 28 Josh. 
S 33 232 24 1 ), or beside the ‘judges* (Josh. S33 232 24 1 
Dt. 16 iS). Proclamations or orders in time of war were 
made known through them (Dt. 2O5S f. Josh. 1 10 82). 

In Fx. 5610, etc., the Israeliiish overseers appointed by the 
Egx-ptlan taskmasters are designated s^tjnm ; © gives ypoM’ 
piarei^ ; cp 0 S rendering of stater in Prov. 6 7, toi' aray/co^orro. 
The term also occurs sLx times in Chronicles (i Ch. *23 4 2029 27 i 
2 Ch. 19 II 26 1 1 34 13). Evidently sopht-rlfn and sC'tcrim were 
synon. terms, and could be used of any subordinate office which 
required ability to write. No doubt, too, in 1 Macc. 5 42 
ypofi^arci? Tov Aaov = C> " 

Thus the later Jeuish meaning of sopher {sgq SCRIBES 
•AND Ph.\risees) must be kept carefully apart, >\hen 

3 Later considering the old and ver)- slou ly 

use of meaning of the term. When the 

- , . pliu-. s^phJrim took the new sense of holy 
^ ® ’ writings (Dan. 92, i^i 3 \oi, 0 Theod. . it 
was natural that s.'pher should come to mean theologian 
or ‘ lawyer ' (so E\’ for votuxos 1. But the older 
meaning was precisely that which was most natural to 
Alexandrian Jews. Both under the Pharaohs and 
under the Ptolemies a ' scribe ’ was a government 
clerk, or registrar — in short, an official (see Historic.al 
Liter.\tuke, §§ 3. 5). He was not a theologian ; 
the priests were the theologians. He was not prop)erly 
a military man. for he was exempt from military service. 
Hence in Judg. 014 si^het sopher ('i:!! czi-) becomes 
dirpi'Tjaecu'S ypa ujuare'ws 10®), ‘ the report of an official ’ (?), 
and in Is. 33iS sopher becomes ot ^pauaa.TLK0i. Lender 
the Ptolemies, it is true, the term ‘scribe' received a 
military colouring ; but. for clearness’ sake, it was 
usual to fill out the phrase and put ypauLUdr^vs rQ:v 
^axifxfjjv or rihv 

Avi'cqif*? is actually found once in (P, which gives in Jer. 
52 25 (see note i)Tbi-ypa./ji;xaTt-a tuu- bvi'd/uewi’, reading ''? 7 . 

The term ypa^;iaroet<ray«uyei'*« in vP. Ex. IS 21 25 (not in B in 
these two pas-iuges) Dt. 1 15 16 iS 29 9 [10] 31 2^, awaits explana- 
tion from the papyri. 

The third and most difficult word remains — a word 
on which 0 throws no liglu.^and for which our revisers 
, in their uncertainty give two renderings — 
P ‘marshal’ and ‘scril^e. ' ‘Marshal,’ no 

doubt, was chosen for fiphsar or (Nah. ) faphsar, because 
this sense suited Jer. 51 27. Bui it can be shown that it 
does not suit Nah. 317. and in Jer. (/.<*. ) we expect the 
n.^me of a country ; here ^2 is probably corrupt (see 
Crit. Bib. ). In fact, tiphsar, as Lenormant first 
showed,^ is the .Ass. dup-sarru, ‘ tablei-WTiier,** which 

1 MT reads here 'r* but (P presupposes TZ, 

whilst L reads [ZZ (to*' ^<^kik) and Vg. Sophor, both as proper 
names. loo, is MT’s reading in Jer. 5225 6oes not ex- 

press -“X ‘ Saphan’ is adopted from 0 L(Kings) by Klo.; ‘scribe 
of the generar is also a possible rendering in Jer.. and is 
preferr^ by Kamph. in Kau. HS and Nowack (.4 1 360X 
Otherwise "ir ""ill be a gloss (but cp GiesebrechtX 

- sP. however, gives for soter, ypa/x/xarev? for so/her. 

2 Deissmann, Bibe/stydien, 106(18951. 

In Jer. 0 gives ^cAocrTd<rci?, a mere guess (?); in Nah. 
6 (Tv^uiKTo? <rov, which seems to represent a possible 

variant to .-iz'xz which in iP’s Heb. text supplanted ■;”'ZZr't* 
owing to the similarity of 'JZ'^- ^ 

5 La lan^e primitive de la (fhald^e, (1875) • ^tvdes sitr 
syllabaires cunei/ortftesy 186(1876). So Schrader, 712) 42^. 

6 {Origine de la cw. Bab. 235 [187 5 D compares duppy, 
‘ lablel,’ with New Heb. *1'^. column (of a scroll) or page. Cp 
also S\T. da/pd, ‘ plank,’ * board ’ (r.^., .Acts 27 44X Dyppu also 
= ‘ lelier’ ; sec Epistolary Literature, § 5. 
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is of Sumerian origin, but occurs countless times in the 
contract- tablets. 'See 7 'ari’ELITES. The proof of the 
correctness of this explanation is that a similar one is 
equally needful for the parallel word "inuo (EV ‘thy 
crowned’: so Kimchi, unsuitably) which is perhaps 
corrupt in one letter (? for n), and should be read Tjmp 
(so P. Ruben). AIi?tdidu, like dupsarru, occurs often in 
contract tablets ; it means one who is legally empowered 
to measure wheat, dates, etc. These two officers are 
naturally mentioned after the merchants (Xah. 3i6). 

The same words {tiphsar and inindidti) have been recognised 
by the present writer in Is. 33 i8, where, for H’K 

we should read '"I.'.*?* ‘ where are the tablet- 

writers? where are the measuring clerks?’ (Che, SBOT ‘Isa.’ 
[Heb.]), and mindtdu is probably to be found also in Zech. 96, 
where ‘a viamzeri^V ‘bastard’ ; see IMA^IZER) shall dwell in 
Ashdod ’ should be ‘a ;«/w<y/u:'shall dwell in Ashdod ’ — /.^.,Ashdod 
shall be subject to Assyrian (or foreign) civil functionaries (Che. 
PSBAy May, 1900). This is at any rate at once a possible and 
a suitable explanation. T. K. C. 

SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 

In NT (§ lyC). ^ Earlier history (g§ 11-16). 

Name and position (§ 3^!). Assidajans = Pharisees (§ 17). 

Character and beliefs (|§ 5-10). Later history (§§ 18*20). 

Bibliography (§ 21). 

It is too often forgotten that the gospel narratives 
make only incidental references to the Scribes and 
1. Incidental ^aj-isees. The stern reproofs uttered 
references V against their arrogant self- 


in NT. 


righteousness, narrowness, and deaden- 


ing spiritual pride, were undoubtedly 
well deserved as applied to the later form of Pharisaism ; 
but they do not aid us in discovering, either the funda- 
mental principles of the school, or the causes which 
produced such a religious development. Our present 
object must therefore be, first, to ascertain what the 
two classes of Jews, designated in the NT Scribes and 
Pharisees, really represented in the current theological 
thought, and thus to determine, as nearly as possible, 
the character of their part3\ and secondly, to trace 
their historical development clown from its beginnings 
at the time follosving the Babylonian exile. 

dffie usage of the terms ‘ Scribes ’ and ‘ Pharisees ’ 
throughout the Gospels shows that a conscious dis- 
2 Usaffe of made between them, as may 

writes seen, for example, from the common 

e.xpression * Scribes and Pharisees, 

It is significant that the word ‘Scribe’ is not used by 
any evangelist with reference to single individuals. It 
is in every instance applied to a literary class, as in 
Mt. 7 29 Mk. I22 (more specifically Mt. 15 1 Mk. 822 ‘ the 
Scribes who came from Jerusalem,’ who naturally were 
the most important and most influential members of the 
party). Where single scribes are meant, the writer 
usually designates them ‘some of the Scribes’ (Mt. 93 
1238 Mk. 7i), or else classes them with the Pharisees, 
as just indicated. On the other hand, the term 
‘ Pharisees ' is frequently used in passages where the 
writer evidently means to refer to individual members 
of a certain school (Mt. 9ii 34 122 14 24 Mk. 2 18 24, etc. ). 

Josephus also ref^ers to the Scribes as ‘those learned in the 
law’ (tepoyoa/x/uaTei?, BJ vi. 63), and as ‘expositors of the law’ 
(jraTpitov e^rjyrjral I'Ofxojv, Aftf. xvii. 6 2), whereas by the term 
‘sophists’ (o-of/norat, i. 33 2 ii. 17 8_^), he may mean the 
members of the distinctly Pharisaic party, some of whom 
taught ^ law. Josephus, who uses the regular expression 
<'apto-atot much more often than any of the otlier terms, 
neglects to inform his readers (for example in AnL xiii. lOe) of 
the close connection between the Scribes and the Pharisees, prob- 
ably because it was too well-known a fact to require explanation. 

There can be no doubt that in the NT, especially in 
the many speeches of Jesus directed against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the term ' scribes’ (usually ypa/x/xareis) is 
used of those learned persons who made a special study 
of the law ( ‘ the lawyers,’ ^ Lk. I43 ; ‘ doctors, teachers 
of the Law,’ vofiodiSdaKaXoL, Lk. 5 17 Acts 5 34), and that 
the expression ‘ Pharisees ’ always means the peculiar body 
of men who affected to live according to the letter of the 
1 ’SofjLiKoi ; cp Mt. 2235 Lk. 7 30 10 25 11 45 52 14 3. 
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law. In spite of this evident distinction, however, it is 
quite clear that wherever the Scribes and the Pharisees are 
mentioned side by side in the NT they were purposely 
brought together as the representatives of the same 
intellectual tendency (cp Mt. 620 I238, etc.). Further- 
more, in Mk. 26, in the account of the cure of the 
palsied man, we find the term ‘Scribes’ ; but in the 
parallel passage Lk. 621, the expression ‘Scribes and 
Pharisees ’ is used in an evidently synonymous sense. 
Finally, the application of both terms to the same 
school of thought is found in the later Jewish literature, 
where the earlier Scribes of Maccabasan times are 
generally made to call themselves hdkdmim, ' learned 
men,’ but are also referred to as ' Pharisees,’ especially 
in passages inspired by hostile Sadducee sentiment 
{Yddaim, ff.\ Bab. Sot. 22b). Cp ISKAKL, 

The meaning of the name Pharisees {^apiaaioL) is 
perfectly clear. Its original Heb. form ptVi/slm 

3 . Name signify only ‘ those 

Pharisees. set apart’ — i.e., from the 

mass of the people (p.Nn ci’). The op- 
probrious sense in which the word was often used was 
imposed upon it by enemies. In itself the term means 
simply a school of ascetics^ and is really quite in 
harmony with the general character of the Pharisees, 
who may have used it of themselves at first. Their 
o\\ n term for themselves was haberun, ‘ brethren ' — 
that is to say, members of the true congregation of 
Israel. 

Our data regarding the Scribes and Pharisees would 
appear to indicate that, while the Scribes were a class 

4 . Relations 

Of Scribes exposition of the Law, the Pharisees 
and Pharisees. ""7 P^Periy a distinct religious 
party, most of whose members belonged 
to the class of Scribes. The object of the Pharisees 
was, clearly, to live according to the Law, ANhich the 
orthodox Scribes interpreted. It follows, therefore, 
that from the very inception of the Pharisaic parly, its 
leaders must have been orthodox Scribes. .As the 
Sadducees also followed the written Law, there mu.st 
have been Sadducee Scribes as well, and it is highly 
likely that there were also Scribes who belonged to 
neither party. This explains the distinctive expressions 
‘Scribes of the Pharisees’ (Mk. 2i6 Acts 289); ‘the 
Pharisees and their Scribes’ (Lk. 030), from which 
it is evident that not all the Scribes were Pharisees. 
It is probable also that some of the Pharisees, 
owing no doubt to lack of education, belonged only 
nominally to the scribal class and practised blindly the 
precepts laid down for them by their more scholarly 
scribal leaders.- At the tin\e of Jesus, we almost 
always find Scribes in judicial positions ; thus, where- 
ever the high priests and elders are mentioned, the 
Scribes are generally included — without, however, any 
specification as to whether they belonged to the Pharisees 
or the Sadducees, or whether they were merely neutral 
scholars (cp Mt. 1621 Mk. 11 27 Lk. 922, ' the elders and 
chief priests and scribes’; Alt. 20i8, ‘the chief priests 
and scribes, ' Lk. 20i . . ., ‘ with the elders’ ; Mt.2657 
Acts 612, ‘ the scribes and elders ’). 

It is certainly an error to characterise the Pharisees as 
a religious sect^^ because that word implies a divergence 
_ p, . in creed from other followers of the same 
This was distinctly not the position of 

IXOi) dit S0Cu« % -r^i 1 Ti r f • 

the Pharisees, as they were really from their 
first development representatives of orthodox Judaism 

1 The abstract form riv,:*n2 is used in the sense ‘abstinence, 
continence,’ Yoin. 74 A 

2 Wellhausen’s statement {Pharisder u. Saddueder, ii) that 
the Pharisees were the party of the Scribes needs some 
qualification. 

^ EV’s rendering in Acts 15 5 20 5 is unfortunate; aipeixt? 
means here ‘a party which professes certain philosophical prin- 
ciples,' in fact, ‘a school.’ Cp Sext. Emp. 1 16. See Heresy. 
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who distinguished themselves from the mass of their co- ; 
religionists rather by the Strictness of their observances 1 
than by any deviation from accepted doctrine. The 
words of Jesus in Mt. 232 clearly prove the Pharisees’ 
position ; ‘ the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; 
all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, these do 
and observe' ; but, he adds, as a reproof to their ex- 
ternalism, ‘ do ye not after their works, for they say and 
do not.’ The sole object of the Pharisees’ religious life 
was to fulfil, regardless of eonseciuences, the require- 
ments of the law which they believed to be the clearly 
expressed wall of Yahw'6. According to Josephus, when 
F^etronius asked the Pharisee leaders whether they were 
ready to make war against Caisar without considering 
his strength and their own weakness, they rejdied : ' we 
w'ill not make war with him ; but still we will die rather 
than see our law’s set aside.’ ^ This short sentenee 
expresses most characteristically their fundamental 
principles. 

The Pharisaic dogmatic peculiarities, as outlined in 
§2/., all tend to show how fully their religious position 
_ ^ was in accord with orthodox Judaism, and 

6. Dogmas . extent their opponents the Sad- 

oral aw. (^jcecs had remained behind and apart 
from the current religious development. The chief point 
in the Pharisees’ code wherein they differed from the 
Sadducees was their insistence on the validity of a mass 
of oral tradition (Mt. 152 Mk. 73) which had accumu- 
lated in the course of centuries as a supplement to the 
written law. The Pharisees held that this traditional 
matter, regulating and explaining the observance of the 
written law, was as binding on the Israelites of every 
generation as the law itself 11 3), whereas the 

Sadducees rejected all such oral traditions and held 
strictly to the written Mosaic ordinances {A/rt. xiii. 106 ). 
Herein the Pharisees, rather than the Sadducees, repre- I 
sent the natural religious development, because traditions, | 
both oral and written, recording, for example, precedents 
for the interpretation of the law are a necessary and 
logical supplement to a fixed code, and, whilst they 
should not be accorded the same authority as the code 
itself, are undoubtedly a permissible and normal grow th.- 
In the case of the I’harisees, however, their reverence 
for traditional precepts gradually degenerated into a 
slavish regard, first, for the text of the law’ itself, and, 
secondly, for a purely arbitrary supplementary oral code 
w hich had exceeded the legitimate functions and authority 
of tradition. 

This or.al m.^Uer had largely originated among the scribes 
since the time of Ezra,^ although most of the literary class un- 
doubtedly believed that it descended from Moses. They conse- 
quently even went so far as to lay down the principle that, in 
case of a contradiction between a written and an oral precept, 
the preference must be given to the oral. Their observance of 
law and tradition became, finally, so thoroughly formal, that the 
Pharisees actually seemed to have lost sight of the contents of 
the Law in their endeavour to carry out its demands in proper 
form. 

The Pharisees believed in a resurrection of the body 
7 PPQiir- ^ future state of rewards and punish- 

rection* (Acts 238 , Jos. .dw/. xviii. 1 3). ^ 

The resurrection referred to in Dan. 12 2 is most 
probably confined to the Israelites ; probably the author of Daniel 
did not believe in eternal life for the heathen. The resurrection 
of all human beings, however, is announced in Enoch 22 , and 
was the prevailing orthodox dogma in the time of Jesus. The 
author of Dan. 12 also teaches the doctrine of future rewards and 
piinishntents for the Israelites, and for the first time uses the 
expression ‘ everlasting life ’•* (Dan. 12 2). 

The Sadducees denied both resurrection of the body 
and a future life(Mt. 2223 Mk. 12 i 8 , Jos. xviii. 1 4). 
See Sadhpcees, § 6. 

The Pharisees, unlike the Sadducees, believed in the 

1 xviii. 8 3. 

2 .Sch.'irer in Riehm, ///IV?2 i2oq. 

3 The oral law was regularly codified In writing in the second 
centur>’ yWi). Cp Law LrrERATCRE, § 23. 

It is identical with the iwl) alcoviov of the NT, and must not 
be confused with 'ly C"n of Ps. 133 3, ‘eternal life’ for 1 

Israel as a nation, ’ 


existence of angels and spirits (Acts 238 ). This w’as a 
nth doctrine which had been part of orthodox 
. . Judaism since the days of Zeehariah (Zeeh. 

7 17 ; 520 B.c. ), and had in later times be- 
come expanded into a definite hierarchical system (cp 
Dan. 10 13 Tobit 12 15, and the Book of Jubilees). Here, 
also, the Pharisees w'ere undoubtedly the representatives 
of orthodox opinion. See A.n’gels, Demons. 

Furthermore, the Pharisees held in general the doctrine 
of predestination, which was a natural outgrowth of 
their strict literalism, attributing the origin of everything, 
even of evil, to the far-seeing w isdom of Yahwe. Unlike 
the Essenes, how’ever, they made a distinction between 
such actions as w-ere controlled entirely hy fate (Yahwe's 
will) and such as were, to some extent, directed by man’s 
will, which, according to their theory, was permitted to 
operate within certain fi.xed limits — , t6 irp&TTeiv to. 
dUata, ‘to choose the right’ (Jos. Z^/ii. 8 14, AnLxni, 
59, xviii. 1 3). T'he Sadducees, on the other hand, held 
that man’s own will regulated all the events of human 
life and determined his happiness or unhappiness. 

The Pharisees were the most eager cultivators of 
Messianic ideas. 'They longed for and awaited the 
temporal Messiah of the earlier Israelitish hopes (see 
Messiah). 'I hey therefore, quite naturally, w’erc among 
the most bitter opponents of the more spiritual teachings 
of Jesus, which they regarded as a dangerous departure 
from their point of view. Their ideal of a personal 
Messiah may be gathered from Jos. Ani. xvii. 24 w’here 
the author relates that the l^harisees were involved in an 
intrigue of Pheroras against his brother Herod, and that 
they sided w'ith Pheroras, in order to accomplish the 
overthrow’ of Herod and place Pheroras on the throne. 
This statement is, w’ithout doubt, based on a misunder- 
standing of the Pharisees’ motives. 

In ihe first place, the prophecy which they made to Pheroras 
that Herod’s government and dynasty should cease was uttered 
quite openly. This would hardly have been done h.ad the 
Pharisees really been plotting directly against Herod with the 
aim of supplanting him by another. Secondly, they are .said to 
have told Bagoas the eunuch that the new king vvould^ have 
control over all things and would be able to restore to him his 
powers of procreation. Such a statement could scarcely refer 
to Pheroras, a mere human monarch, but was plainly an allusion 
to the expected Messi.ah whose reign, according to Is. 00, should 
he a time of miraculous fruit fulness. • It was quite natural that 
.such an idea .should .arise .among the Pharisees at a time when 
the impious Herod was sitting as an usurper on the throne of 
I )avid. 

Jesus* frequent and bitter denunciations of both 
Scribes and Pharisees because of their intense immov- 
^ , able bigotry and cold form.alism, show 

9 . elects. dearly their intellectual attitude in 

his time. They bound heavy burdens and laid them 
on men’s shoulders (Mt. 284 Lk. 11 46) — 7 .^.. they Laid 
the utmost stress on a minute external observance of 
details. .Such a formalism, although originally the 
product of a true desire to stand in the right way and 
follow’ the injunction of Yahwe, w'as certain to become 
the most cr.ass externalism in a very short space of time. 
According to this system, the maji who fulfilled to the 
letter all the physical requirements of the law’, such as 
fasting, w’e.aring the prescribed dress, etc. , w’as technically 
‘ righteous,’ quite irrespective of his true inner feelings. 
This position is admirably illustrated by the w'dl-know’n 
comparison between the Pharisee and the publican (Lk. 
189-14) Such externalism could only breed a love of 
religious show, a tendency to display their formal 
'righteousness* before the world, and was certain not 
only to kill .all appreciation of the spiritual meaning 
which underlay the v.arious forms (Mt. 61 285), but also 
to engender a spirit of casuistry which m.anifested itself 
w henever the strict requirements of an ordinance became 
unpleasantly onerous. 

This cannot perhaps be better illustrated, than by 
citing the extraordin.ary means adopted by the Ir.ter 
Pharisees to obtain a greaier degree of freedom on the 
Sabb.ath than was allow’ed by the w’ritten law. 

1 On this discussion see Wellhausen, Phar. u. Sadd. 25. 
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According lo Jer. 17 21-24 (post ‘exilic) it was forbidden to con- 
vey or carry anything on the Sabbath from one place to another. 
It is clearly stated in Jer. that the ordinance refers, not merely 
to the city gates, but also to private houses out of which 
nothing might be carried. The Pharisees, whose tradition used 
the word resuth^ ‘district,’ to define the limU in which carrying 
was legal, deliberately enlarged the rHuth artificially according 
to their own pleasure. Thus, if it was desired to fetch and carry 
on the Sabbath within the limits of a street or large space, they 
barred the street at either end or enclosed the space on four sides 
with beams or cords, thus making technically a legally defined 
limit \resfitJi) within which the labour of carrying or loading 
ipight go on 11 Cp Sabbath, § 4, notes. 

It is not surprising then that Jesus stigmatises the 
Scribes and Pharisees as hypocrites ‘ who paid the tithes 
but neglected the weightier matters of the law ’ ; ‘ men 
who cleansed the outside of the cup and platter, but 
within are full of extortion and e.xcess’ ; ‘ whited sepul- 
chres, which outwardly appear beautiful but inwardly 
are full of dead men’s bones ’ (Mt. 2823^ ). 

The following Jewish classification of the Pharisees is 
an interesting confirmation of Jesus’ estimate of them. 

_ . , Certain Rabbinical writers divided the 

, * Pharisees under seven heads : ^ (1) the 

c assi ca ion. pharisee, who wore openly on 

his shoulders a list of his own good actions. (2) The 
temporising Pharisee, who begged for time in order to 
perform a good deed. {3) The -calculating Pharisee 
wTo said : ‘ my sins are more than counterbalanced by 
my many virtues.’ (4) The saving Pharisee who said : 
‘ I will save a little from my modest fortune to perform 
a work of charity.’ (5) The Pharisee who said : ‘ would 
that 1 knew of a sin which 1 had committed, in order 
that 1 might make reparation by an act of virtue.’ (6) 
The God-fearing Pharisee (Job). (7) The God-loving 
Pharisee (Abraham). 

Of these, only the last two may be understood in a 
good sense. In spite of the general self-righteous tone 
of the party, such epithets were not infrequently applied 
to Pharisees. It must not, of course, be supposed that 
every member of the party was of necessity a spiritless 
formalist, dead to all true religious feeling. We need 
only remember the case of the righteous Xicodemus, and 
especially the words of Jesus already quoted (Mt. 282/! ), 
confirming the Pharisees in their principle of observing 
the law, but ' attacking their insincere and external 
manner of carrying out their own precepts. Paul him- 
self boasts that he followed the Pharisaic ideas regarding 
the law (Phil. 85), thereby implying that he recognised 
the authority of both the written and the oral law. 

In considering this subject, it is necessary to seek the 
reason why the Pharisees enjoyed such an ascendancy 
11 Growth people, and to examine into the 

1 ., . causes which had produced such a lament- 

^ ^ religion among the Jews of 

P the time of Jesus. These are all to be 

found in the history of the gradual rise, after the Baby- 
lonian exile, of the scribal class, and in the account of 
the development of the distinctively Pharisaic party from 
their ranks. 

As both Josephus and the NT writers, whose state- 
ments regarding the Scribes and Pharisees are certainly 
the most important that we have at our disposal, were 
familiar with this school of thought only when it was in 
an advanced state of development, their account is of 
use chiefly in showing the character of the party in 
later times. The sources which are most instructive, 
however, for the study of the origin and growth of the 
scribal party are the OT Apocrypha and the Pseud- 
epigrapha, especially the Psalter of Solomon. Besides 
these, the canonical books of Ezra, Neh., Dan., Ch. , 
and Esther are of great value in indicating the beginnings 
of the tendencies which produced the post-exilic literary 
and religious development. 

It is useless to seek the origin of religious parties as 
far back as the period of the Babylonian exile. 

1 See Schurer in Riehm, HWB 2 1207. 

2 See Levy, NHIVB 4 142. 
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The capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians had of course 
completely shattered the Jewish political organisation, so that 
whatever differences of thought there had 

12. Pre-exillC been before that event could hardly have sur- 
times. vived in a concrete form under the radically 

changed conditions which obtained after- 
wards. In the pre-exilic days the people had been led, on the 
one hand, by the priests and priestly families, who were the leal 
literalists and ritualists, and, on the other hand, by prophets who 
claimed to speak in the name and with the special commission 
of Yahwe, and who, as spiritual reformers professing to guide 
Israel through the crises of her history,! were, in general, opposed 
to the more formal and worldly priestly caste. As it is impossible 
to trace here any of the differences between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees already noted, the rise of all of them mu.st be 
sought in the post-exilic times. 

Directly after the return, we find the people divided, 
as shown by many passages in Ezra and Neheniiah, 

m -1* iiBo two hostile schools, of which one 

13. Two exilic j I ‘ u 

schools approved of uniting by marriage with 

the neighbouring peoples, especially 
with the Samaritan mixed race which they did not 
regard as heathen, and the other opposed such amal- 
gamation most strongly, urging the necessity of keeping 
Yahwe’s favoured nation intact (cp Ezra 9i f. IO2 18^), 
Both Ezra and Nehemiah were most zealous upholders 
of a strict observance of the law (Neh. 81^. 14^^), 
and the bitterest opponents of the tendency mani- 
fested by all classes of Jews to contaminate themselves 
by foreign alliances. Ezra’s and Nehemiah' s earnest 
efforts to spread a knowledge of the law met, therefore, 
with only partial success (Ezra 10 15 Neh. 67 10-14 IO30, 
etc. ). The worst offenders against their injunctions were 
among the prominent high-priestly families who consti- 
tuted the aristocracy, and in many cases had already 
allied themselves with outsiders seeking admission into 
the Jewish nation (note the relationship in Neh. 0 18, 
between the Persian official Tobiah and a prominent 
Jew, and in 1828, between Sanballat and the son of the 
high priest Eliashib). It should be said in all fairness 
that the position so strongly taken by Ezra and Nehemiah 
was not necessarily the strictly legal one, as their 
opponents could cite many precedents from the earlier 
history which justified a considerate treatment of such 
strangers as wished to live at peace and in union with 
Israel (Lev. 2422 Nu. ] 5 i 6 , etc. ; cp Stk.\ngek, § 10). 
In fact, in the earlier law it was only marriage with 
the Canaanites that was expressly forbidden (cp Ex. 
34 16, but see Judg. 86, etc.). This being the case, the 
rise of two post-exilic parties at bitter feud with each 
other can easily be understood. The one consisted of 
the high-priestly families, the real aristocracy (Ezra 
10 18), who were anxious to connect themselves with 
another aristocracy in order to increase their own strength, 
not, as some scholars thought, to form an anti-Persian 
alliance. The pious leaders, on the other hand, were 
the strictly Jewish party, who sought to follow the Law 
as they understood it. These latter formed the be- 
ginnings of the class of scribes whose founder was Ezra 
‘ the priest and scribe’ (Ezra 7 n Neh. 81). It should 
be remarked that the Book of Ruth, which derives 
the house of David from a Moabitish stock, is now 
considered by many to be a conscious polemic against 
the extreme position of Ezra with regard to foreign 
marriages (but cp Ruth [Book], § 7). 

From this time onwards, a circle of Jewish scholars, 
many of whom were of priestly ^ (not high-priestly) race, 
. . applied themselves with increasing de- 

votion to the study of the law from a 
students. j^istic point of view. Among these 
men began and developed the system of oral tradition 
already mentioned which eventuallv took rank in their 
minds with the law itself. Between the time of Ezra 
and the period of Antiochus Epiphanes (520-175 b.c. ) 
the differences became even more accentuated between 
this student class and the aristocratic high-priestly party 
whose policy of associating themselves with the nobility 

1 Cp Briggs, Messianic Prohpecy^ 26. 

2 For prjestly Pharisees, se^ Jos. Vtt, 1 ^ 39 ; and in the 
Mishna, 'Eduyoth 2 lyC 82; Aboth 28 32. 
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of the adjacent or dominant heathen people {Samaritan, 
Tersian, Greek) remained unchanged. Jiy the time the 
Grceeo-Syrian domination began, the scholarly class, 
who edited and circulated the historical and prophetical 
Scriptures, treating them from the same minute dogmatic- 
ethical point of view as they did the law, had founded 
many schools. 

Into these schools gathered great numbers of students who, of 
course, assisted in promulgating the peculiar orthodox doctrines 
already described. In these schools it was especially laid down 
as the imperative duty of the faithful student to remember 
accurately the principles which he had learned and to transmit 
them with equal accuracy to others. This is fully illustrated by 
two characteristic maxims of the Talmud: — (i.) ‘To him who 
forgets a precept it is accounted by the .scribe as if he had deliber- 
ately forfeited his life.’ (ii.) ‘ Every one is bound to teach with 
the exact words of the teacher.’ > In spite of these prescribed 
lines which the faithful student should follow, we find the caste of 
the Scribes at the time of Christ divided into two distinct schools, 
viz., the school of Hillel and the school of Shammai, which 
differed from each other, however, more on minor questions of 
interpretation than on any serious points of doctrine. In 
general, the school of Hillel was more lenient than that of 
Shammai (cp Canon, § 53, n. 3). 


The Scribes were undoubtedly the originators of the 
Synagogue service which was a natural result of their 
religious position.’^ Separated as they were from the 
high -priestly class, the teachers in these synagogal 
schools developed of necessity into a well-defined inde- 
pendent order of religious leaders called Rabbis, whom 
Sirach, writing at the beginning of the second century 
n.C., praises most heartily (39-40), It is doubtful 
whether the .Scribes had cr5’’stallised into a distinctly 
political party as early as the time of Sirach.^ 

The first thing which tended to turn the religious 
students called Scribes into a fierce politico-religious 
, faction was the attempts of Antiochus 

Kpiphanes, so bitterly stigmatised in 
the book of Daniel, to Hellcnise the entire Jewish 
people. In this, Antiochus w.as aided by the aristocratic 
party which, from the beginning of his reign, had 
manifested marked phil- Hellenic tendencies. Among 
the opponents of the Hellenistic movement we find 
a party calling themselves Assid/EANS [q.v.'] or the 
‘pious,’ and representing the most rigid development 
of the ideas of the Scribes. 


They were strict observers of the law (i Macc. 242), and in 
particular so rigid in their views of the Sabbath that they even 
refused to defend themselves on the holy day (i Macc. 232 ^). 
'I’hat they were ascetics in their mode of life may be inferred 
from I >1.100.162 and that they were evidently a well- 
organised body is seen from ihe unanimity with which they 
acted together (1 Macc. 7 13). See Assida^ans. 

It is interesting to notice that the author of Daniel 
shows many Assidaean tendencies. W'e need observe 
only the stress which he lays on the necessity of 
observing the law, and the indifference with which he 
regards the Maccabrean rising, calling it only ‘ a little 
help’ (1134). This is probably an allusion to the fact 
that many of the Maccabaean combatants attached more 
importance to the political than to the religious aspect 
of the question at issue. 

The reasons for the rebellion of the Assidreans against 
Antiochus Epiphanes must not be confounded with those 
The produced the popular rising of the 

' , Maccabees. The fundamental impulse of 

the Maccabaean rebellion was a pure 

rising, patriotism, a true feeling for the miseries 
which the common people were undergoing (i Macc. 
2 ?^). The Assidaeans were much more selfish in their 
aims, as they were perfectly willing to recognise the 
dominion of the heathen king, as long as they were 
left undisturbed in the observance of the law. They 
accordingly took part in the contest only long enough 
to insure their own religious freedom and, as soon as 
this seemed safe, promptly surrendered to Alcimus the 
Hellenistic high priest. 

1 See .Schiirer in Riehm, HWR 2 1453. 

2 See SvNAGoouE. Cp Siefferl, ‘ Die jud. Synagoge zur Zeit 
Jesu,’ in Beiveis des Glaubens, 1876, pp. 8 ^ ; also Kuenen, 
Orer de Mannen der Groote Syna§^oge (Amsterdam, 1876). 

3 Cp Sieffert, RE^) 18220. 


The statement in 2 >Iacc. 146 that the As.sidajans were the 
real Maccabaean war party is in direct contradiction to the data 
in I .Macc. reg.nrdiiig them. In order to explain this, Hitzig 
((7I''/4I7) considers i Macc. 7 13 as an interpolation. The 
probability is, as w.is suggested by Sieffert (/v 13 223), 

that I M.acc. was written from a Maccabaean, and 2 Macc. 
from a Pharisaic point of view. The Pharisees wished to claim 
for themselves the credit of the Maccabaxin victories. The 
true attitude of the A.ssidjean.s is probably given in-i Macc. 7 13 
(see also Wellhausen, Lc. pp. cp Maccabees i., § 4). 

There can be little doubt that these Assidaeans were 
practically identical with, that party of the .Scribes^ 


17. Assidaeans 
= Pharisees. 


which came to be called Pharisees 
under Johannes Hyreanus (135-105 
B.c. ). As soon as the Maccabaean 
dyn.asty had become established, the new rulers assumed 
the high-priesthood, and so the ancient aristocratic and 
high-priestly families W’ho, up to that time, had been 
the kernel of the phil-Hellenic party, were now forced to 
relinquish their position as political leaders. They 
retained a great part of their influence, however, as 
party leaders of their own faction which continued 
under the name Sadducecs with essentially the same 
principles. 

At the time of Hyreanus, we find the Pharisees 
opposed to the Maccabrean or Has- 
mona:an family, with whom during 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes they 
had temporarily made common cause. 

It is not difficult to account for this change of attitude. As 
has already been staled, the Assidaeans cared little for political 
freedom and were therefore not in sympathy with the Maccabees 
as to the main issue. It was only natural, therefore, that, as soon 
as the Alaccabees had succeeded in founding a temporal dynasty, 
they should begin to drift apart from the stricter scribal religious 
class who had now quite evidently assumed the leadership of 
their own party. The first rupture between the royal family 
and the Pharisees occurred in the reign of Hyreanus who, 
although him.self a Pharisee at first, deliberately left that party 
and became a Sadducee (cp Israel, § 78). 


18. Rupture 
with 
Hasmonseans. 


The sou and successor of Hyreanus, Ale.xander 
Jannreus (104-78 B.C. ), inherited his father’s spirit, and 
waged a six years' war against the now powerful l^hari- 
saic party. On the death of Jannteus, however, his 
w'idow and successor Salome Alexandra (78-69 B.c.), 
realising the futility of attempting to resist the Pharisees, 
who were becoming stronger and stronger under opposi- 
tion, made peace and allied herself with them {A /if. 
xiii. 61). It was at this period that the Pharisees 
gained over the minds of the people the ascendancy, 
retained without interruption until the days of Jesus, 
which appears so plainly in the pages of the NT. 
Indeed, their opponents the Sadducees never again 
became prominent as a political party after the advent 
of the Romans, who in 63 B.c. appointed the Pharisaic 
Hyreanus, son of Alexandra, as their vassal-king, giving 
him the preference over his Sadducee brother, Aris- 
tobulus (cp Ps. Sol. 2). 

The Pharisees now appear as the leaders of Jewish 
national religious feeling, although they must not be 
. . , regarded as forming the kernel of the 

19. s ea ers. as being the people's party. 

This is true in spite of their violent opposition to Herod, 
with whom the Sadducees had allied themselves. The 


Pharisees naturally hated all religious oppression and 
were therefore on the people’s side. Their position, 
like that of the earlier Assidaeans, was purely religious, 
however, and their object can be said to have been 
political only in so far as they desired to establish the 
theocratic idea. The Pharisees hated the Romans, 
therefore, with perfect consistency, because it was from 
them that the anti-legal e.xactions came. Extremists 


1 Sieffert denies the identity of the Assidaeans and Pharisees, 
claiming that they were merely alike in principle, and not 
necessarily the same parly. He finds it therefore impossible to 
trace the Pharisees farther back than the time of Hyreanus (/.<•. 
226). It seems quite clear, however, that the party divisions of 
the Hasmonaean period were merely continuations of early 
differences and, as long as we can note in the Assidaeans the 
chief characteristics afterwards found in the Pharisees, there is 
every reason to see in the later party the logical development of 
the earlier. 
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20. Rebellion. 


like the Scribes refused, accordingly, to pay the foreign 
tax and were consequently in a constant state of 
friction with the Roman provincial authorities whom 
the Sadducees, ever true to their foreign predilections, 
supported. It cannot be said, however, that the later 
Sadducees like their phil- Hellenic predecessors were 
entirely anti-national. 

There can be no doubt that this bigoted theocratic 
nationalistic tendency, which the Pharisees never ceased 
to preach, eventually caused the 
disastrous anti -Roman rebellion that 
ended so fatally for the Jewish nation. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Josephus {B/ W. Sgf., Ant xviii. 1 i), it was 
the Zealots, a distinctly Pharisaic development, who 
were the instigators and ringleaders of this movement. 
It happened then that those who wished to lead the 
people to righteousness and to the realisation of the 
Messianic hopes of centuries became, through their 
own blind pride, the chief instruments in the downfall 
of their nation and religion. The Pharisees’ bigotry 
and narrow short-sightedness, therefore, which Jesus 
had condemned so frequently and so vehemently, were 
punished in the most terrible manner conceivable. 


The literature on the subject is very extensive. Among the 
modern publications the following should be mentioned Cohen, 
Les Phariseens (Paris, 1877); Ewald, 
21. Bibliography. Gesch. des Volkes Israels^ 3 357 ff. 476^ 
(1864) ; Geiger, ‘ Sadd. u. Phar.’ in Jiid. 
Ztschr. 2 II ^ (1863) ; Gfrorer, Das J ahrhundert d. Heils^ 
^ 309^- (1838); Gratz, Gesch. der Juden,^^) 71 ff. 455^(1863) ; 
Hamburger, RealencycL filr Bibel u. Tabnnd, ii. 1038 ff. (1882) ; 
Hausrath, Dcuiest. Zeitgesch. 1 76 ff.., Kruger, ‘ Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss der Pharisaer u. Essener’ in Theol. Quartalschr. 
85431-96 ; Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel. 2342 ff. (1869); 
Jfflksreligion und Weltreligion, 206 ff. (P»erlin, 1883); Reuss, 
R E Vi. i^g 6 ff. \ Schenkel, Bldellex. A^isff.\ Schiirer, Gesch. 
des j fid. I 'olkcs bn Zeitalter Jesu Christl, 2 248 ff. 314 ff. (1886) ; 
in Riehm’s IIWB 2 1205-1210 1451-54 (1894); Sieffert, PRK*^) 
18210-44(1884); Wellhausen, Pharisaer u. Saddueder 

J. D. P. 

SCRIP. I. yalkdt (cp Ass. lakdfii = T\^, ‘to 

rake together ’ ; or Ar. kaVat^^*^, ‘ pouch, satchel, 
knapsack’), i S. 174ot (cyAAorH). 

2. nHpA. Mt. lOio Mk. G8 Lk. 93 IO4 2235/ (RV 
Wallet). A scrip is a pouch or wallet used by 
shepherds (Milton, Comu<;^ 1. 626) ; cp Cattle, § 6 . 
But the yalkut was also used by travellers. It is 
probably the 'n-r]p(x of Judith 10 5 13 10 15 (EV ‘bag’), and 
of Mt. lOio, etc.; aipS' or {n)ny‘?p may (Che.) also 
be restored in Judg. 026 (MT nn*), where it would mean 
a household box or bag (see Jael). 


SCRIPTURE, SCRIPTURES. i. In Dan. 10 21 
the seer’s supernatural visitant is reported as saying, 
‘ I will show thee that which is noted in the scripture 
of truth’ (AV), or rather (RV), ‘ I will show thee that 
which is inscribed in the writing of truth’ — i.e., in the 
book in which the destinies of mankind are written down 
beforehand. The expression stands in close relation to 
the growing interest of the later Jew's in the ‘ last things. ’ 
Prophecy in the grand old style having ceased, it 
became necessary to look to the source of all true know- 
ledge of the future — viz. , to God — or more specially to 
those seers and sages of primitive times whom YahWe, 
it was believed, favoured by giving them special revela- 
tions, either directly, or by one of those angels who 
‘see his face’ (Enoch, Seth, Daniel, etc.). The phrase 
in its context is important for the comprehension of those 
late writings to which the name of some one of those 
primitive seers is prefixed. It is, of course, related to 
such an expression as the ‘book of life,’ or, ‘of the 
living,’ Ps. 6928 [29], cp Dan. 12 1, but very much more 
closely to the conception of the ‘ heavenly tablets ’ 
(TrXaxes tov obpavov, see Test xii. Patriarch.', Enoch, 
81 1 /. ), which are the Jewish equivalent of the tablets of 
Marduk. The idea survives in the popular Jewish view 
of the Jewish New Year’s Day (=the Zakmuk festival 
at Babylon), according to which God holds session on 
that day with a book before him in which he inscribes 


SCYTHIANS 


the fates of men (Jastrow, Karppe). For the later 
Jewish references see Charles, Enoch, note on pp. 131/;, 
and for the origin of the tablets of Marduk see the 
Babylonian Creation-story, 1 33 4131, and the first myth 
of Zu, KB, vi. pt. i. pp. 47/:. and cp Jastrow, RBA 
428, 540. 


yijafpat i^some eignteen nines m ini- j.*. ^,1 

Rom. I2; ^ ypaH Mk. 
E io 10 28 (?) Lk. 4 21 Jn. 222 < 38 42 10 35 13 18 17 12 10 24 28 36 37 
.iO 9 Acts! 16 S3235 Rom. 43 917 lOii II 2 Gal. 3 822 430 

1 d im. 6 18 Ja.2823 45 I Pet. 2 6 2 Pet. 1 20; irao-a ypa^, 

2 lim. 3 i 6; Ttt tepa ypaixixara (AV, the holy scriptures; RV, 
the sacred writings) 2 Tim. 3 15 ; cp i Macc. 12 9 (rd fltSAia 
Ta ayia.) \ 2 Macc. 8 23 iepav jStpAov). 


Observe that in i Pet. probably, and in Jas. , Jn. . and 
2 Pet. certainly, i] ypaeprj is used of the Scripture as a 
whole. Ill 2 lim. 3 16, however, RY is doubtless right 
in changing AV’s ‘ all scripture (is given by inspiration 
of God, and is)' into ‘every scripture (inspired of God 
is also).’ ypa<pT^ means here, as also in Paul, any 
single passage of Scripture. ‘The writer shares the 
Jewish view of the purely supernatural origin of the 
Scripture in its strictest form, according to which 
“ theopneustia ” is ascribed directly to the Scripture’ 
(Holtzmann, Lekrd. der NTlichen Thcoloyie, 2261). 
Cp the Jewish belief in the heavenly origin of the Torah, 
the denial of which made a man an ‘ Epicurean ’ or 
apostate, and excluded him from the future age {Sanhe- 
drin, (go a). 


SCURVY Lev. 21 20 22 22 Dt. 28 27f ; see 

Diseases, 8 . 

SCYTHE. For Jer. 50i6 (blO), see Agri- 

culture, § 7. For Is. 2 4 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 10 Mic' 4 3 [all AVmg.] 
(nnpTD), see Prunixghook. For 2 Macc. 13 2 (‘scythe-bear- 
ing,' SpeTraiojfpopa ), see Chariot, § 11. 


SCYTHIANS. The LXX contains some apparent 
references to the Scythians. 

In y Macc. 447 Antiochus IV. Epiphanes is charged with 
such injustice as would not be found in a Scythian court, and in 
1 Yif 'fl c in 3 Macc. 75 the servants of Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
E ZiKVDTjS in pator are accused of cruelties after the fashion 
(Sand NT = of Scythians. The^ city of Beth-shean (i/.v.) 

Scythian? called Sc^’thopolis (2/CU0COI/ rroAtc) in Judg. 

1 27 Judith 3 10 2 Macc. 1‘2 29yr Symmachus 
translated (Elam) in Gen. 14 i 9, ^Kvdb)i>. 

Moreover ‘Scythian’ {ZKvdrjs) is mentioned with 
‘ barbarian ’ in TR of Col. 3 n. 

It is not certain that in any of these instances the 
reference is to the historic Sevthians. 


Jason of Gyrene in the days of Caisar, and the author of 
3 5lacc. at the time of Caligula, may indeed have had in mind 
such descriptions as those in Herod. 462-69 some proverbial 
sayings based on them. It is also possible, however, that they 
used the term ‘ Scythians ’ only as a synonym for ‘barbarians.’ 
According to Georgius Syncellus (Chroti. 1 405) the origin of the 
name Scythopolisfor Beth-shean, also known to Josephus 
yii» 8 5 [§ 348]), Eusebius (CY 237 55), and others, was the presence 
in that city of a body of Scythians remaining from the invasion in 
the time of Psammetichus. The name, however, does not occur 
on an inscription before 218 b.c. Pliny states (//A^ 5 74) that 
Scythopolis formerly had the name of Nysa. Whilst it is not 
in itself improbable that some Scythians in 625 B.c. remained as 
an enclave in Beth-shean and played as important a part there 
as the exiles from Cutha seem to have done in Samaria, it is also 
possible that the name is due to the settlement of some people 
deported by Asur-bani-pal, such as the Parthian Dahae (Ezra 4 9, 
where Hoffmann’s conjecture iXirTH is more ingenious than con- 
vincing). Symmachus may have used Scj'thian for Parthian. 

In Col. 3 II the text is clearly not in order. It probably read 
originally ‘Jew and Gentile’ (TouSato? Koi ; Syr. 

Ihiidhdye w- Ann dye ; Eth. Ayhfuiau'e iva ' Alanniivc Lat. 
Gentilis et Iudcpus\ ‘ circumcision and uncircumcision, Greek 
and barbarian ’ (nepiTop.^ koX aKpo^va-rCa, ‘^EAAiji' xal jScEjSapo? ; 
S3T. Yaundye ivcBarhcrdyc ; cp Ignatius, Philad. 6, EAAijcrt 
T€ /cat pappdpois, 8ouAo 9 /cat eXevOepos) 5 ‘ Scythian ’ (— /cvfljjs) 
seems to be a gloss to ‘barbarian.’ 


It is exceedingly probable that in MT the Scythians 
are referred to as Ashkenaz^ ((5 Atrxava^) in Gen. IO3 
I Ch. 16 Jer. 51 27. 


I [The question of the origin and meaning of the name 
‘ Ashkenaz ’ and the related names needs to be re-examined in 
connection with the * Jerahmeelite theory.’ See Cnt. Bib. on 
Gen. 102-4.] 
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Originally the Hebrew word may have been pronounced | 
Alkunza T;3::\S‘) ; It is as Deliusch 

bias pointed out (see Ashkenaz) identical with 
2. Ashkenaz Askuza and Iskuza occurring in Assyrian in- 
= Scythian, scriptions (see § 6). In the Behistun inscription 
the Saka chief Shuka is called, in the Susian 
version, Iskunka. Already Vater(Ct>//////., 1802, p. lOo) observed j 
that a name beginning with Sc would be suitable on account of 
the prosthetic A, E, or 1. The essential part of the name seems 
to be Sku : cp 2 ku-Atj 5, i/co-Aorot, 2»ca>-7ra(ris» Chinese Szii, 
Persian Sa*ka. Askuza- Skuza is apparently the origin of 

I 

In Gen. lOs the Scythian is, then, regarded as a son j 
of the Kiminerian (Gomer, Gimirra, Gainir, Kifi/jL^pioi] 
and a brother of Riphath and Togarmah, whilst in Jer. 1 
5 1 27 he appears as the companion of the Mannoean and i 
Urartasan. The author of Jer. 50-5 1 58 , whose produc- 
tion is largely a patchwork of quotations, seems to have 
used in 51 27 some old w-riting now lost, since the con- 
nection of Mixni and Ararat ) with Ashkenaz 

reflects a definite historical situation centuries before his 
own time (cp Jeremiah [Book], § 20, viii. ). Whether 
Riphath and 'I’ogarmah were current designations of 
certain countries in the X. at the time of the priestly 
editor of the Pentateuch, or likewise drawn from some 
older source, must be left in doubt. 

It has also been maintained that the Scythians are 
alluded to under the names Gog and Magog. Magog 
o rt J was interpreted as Scythians by Josephus 
Mafor '"3]). Jeron.e, Theodoret. 

® and others. The fact that Gomer (Kim- 
merian), Madai (Mede), Javan(Greek), Mesheeh(Moschi), 
Tubal ( Tibarenes), and 'Piras (T'ursa, Tyrrhenians) are 
so manifestly names of famous nations renders it quite 
certain that, if the word has been accurately transmitted, 
or formed at all a part of the original text, Magog mu.st 
also represent the name of a well-known people. It 
must be confessed that the absence of so important a 
name alike in cuneiform and classical sources makes one 
suspect the correctness of the name. 

This has led Cheyne to suppose a dittography of in Gen. 

10 2, and a corruption of iniS in Ezek. 38 (see Gog and 
MagoGj n.). The interpretation of Ar.mageddon (^.r'.) by this 
scholar is indeed as plausible as it is brilliant. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether the new-found chthonic divinity will be of 
service in Ezek. 3S (cp te.xtual corrections in col. 3881, n. 1, and 
for the opposite view that a great historic personage is reflected 
by the Gog of Ezek. 38 see § 5). A simpler suggestion as to Gen. 

10 2 would be that Magog was miswritten for Gog (jij) 

under the influence of ‘Madai’ (")•;:), as a consequence of a 
changed conception of Ciog, because at one time it was customary 
to contract the Assyrian mat Gag into ^lagag (Streck), or as a 
designation of a people akin to the Scythians and derived from 
Gog (hicX such as the Sarmaiians or Massagetm. It is interest- 
ing that Saadia in this place has jijN' (ed. Derenbourg), the 
customary rendering of iu at his time : cp Kur'an 21 96 and 
Arabic writers quoted by Herbelot. In Ezek. 882, ‘land of the 
Magog ’ (:'i::::,T is apparently an interpolation (Stade), and 
in Ezek. 396 the original seems to have been Gog (©bq). [On 
Ezek. 38 see further C?vV. Bi^.] In Targ. Jer. 1 to Nu. II26 
[0 t‘:'D ‘a king shall arise from the land of 

Magog,’ depends on Ezek. 38 2, while in Targ. Jer.ii lU 

‘ Gog and Magog and his armies,’ is probably an 
interpolation ; but Magog seems to be the name of a king, as it 
certainly is in Targ. Jon. to i S. 2 lo. 

Amenhotep III. Tab. mentions three 

countries — Gag, Hanigalbat, and Ugarit. Hanigalbat 
is probably Melitene, atid Gog is likely to have been 
situated NE of Commagene (Streck, ZA 15 321 ). A 
people called Gag, or Gog, was thus known in the 
fifteenth century B.c. Concerning its ethnic relations 
we as yet know nothing. In view of the marked Iranian 
character of some names in the Amarna letters (see § 13), 
it is not too bold an assumption that Gag may have 
been a forerunner of Askenaz in Anatolia belonging to 
the same family, lake the Muski, the Kaski, the 
Tubali, and the Haldi, the Gagi may have been driven 
X. by new invaders ; and it is significant that, in the 
days of Strabo, there was a province Gogarene im- 
mediately E. of the territory occupied by the Mosehi, 
the Colchians, the Tibarenes, ahd the Chaldreans {Geogr. 

11 14 , pp. 452 /. ed. Didot). In the time of Asur-bani- ‘ 


pal Gagi still lingered in the neighbourhood of Urartu 
as the name of a chief of Sahi (Cyl. B. 4i/). I hat 
the memory of Gog as a people was not lost is shown 
by Rev. 20 8. Ewald rightly felt that the phrase ‘ Gog 
and Magog ’ was not the creation of the XT apocalytic. 
After the name Gogarene had attached itself to the 
territory occupied by Scythians, at least since the be- 
ginning of the seventh century B.c. , Gog naturally was 
understood as a Scythian people, whatever its original 
character may have been. 

As, according to Ezek. 8817 , the coming of Gog, 
prince of Meshech and Tubal, had been predicted by 
4 ‘King Gog ’ former prophets, Jerome looked for 
® such a prophecy and found it in Xu. 

24 7 where (5 and Sam. with Aq. Sym. read ‘ his king 
shall be higher than Gog.’ ^ There can be little doubt 
that this is more original than MT, though the whole 
verse is probably a late interpolation. [Cp Og, col. 

3465-] 

Peyron {Sur les prophbtes^ 1693, p. 136 /.) called attention to 
Am. 7 T.C where © read ‘and behold, one caterpillar, king Gog,’ 
and made this passage refer to a Scythian invasion. Here, too, 
the Hebrew text gives no satisfactory sense, and Nowack rightly 
rejects it as a gloss.2 © probably reproduces more nearly the 
words of the glossator ; but it may be questioned whether the 
original read ju ‘king of Gog,’ or JUj ‘Gog, the 

king.’ If ‘king of Gog’ was the reading, ‘Gog the king,' and 
with it ‘king Gog’ himself, may have originated in a misunder- 
standing of this marginal comment to Am. 7 i. But the idea of 
this king may also have been suggested by descriptions of Gagi, 
ruler of Sahi, given by some of Asur-bani-pal’s Syrian colonists, 
unless it should ultimately prove to have its roots in Babylonian 
mythology, where a divine messenger Gaga figures in the fnuina. 
{Its epic, 3 2 yC 67. That the descriptions of Jer. 4-6 and Zeph. 2 
(see § 6, and Zephaniah, § 4) cannot by themselves have led 
to the definite conception of king Gog, is sufficiently evident 
from Jewish and Christian exegesis, which so long has been 
satisfied (but see § 27, and Crit. Bib.) with seeing in these 
passages references to the Chaldteans only. 


That, with all its apocalyptic character, Ezek. 38-39 
reflects the career of a great historic personage, was 
5 Mithridatpq ^y Polychronius (about 427 

A.D.) who thought of Antiochus 111. 

Ez k ^8 followed in this by Grotius, 

‘ ‘ whose commentary gives a detailed 

application of the text to the history of the Seleucid 
king. Winckler most ingeniously interprets the prophecy 
as occasioned by the career of Alexander {A OF 2 160 ff . ). 
But neither Antiochus nor Alexander would naturally be 
designated ‘ prince of Meshech and Tubal,’ and there is 
in neither ease any motive for the feeling of hostility 
displayed, whilst there is evidence of a different dis- 
position toward these kings on the part of the Jews. 
The present writer would suggest that the conqueror 
whose career inspired this prophecy is far more likely 
to have been Mithridates VI. Eupator Dionysus of 
Pontus. 


Mithridates alone could rightly be entitled ‘ prince of Meshech 
and Tubal,’ his seat of power being where the Mosehi and the 
Tibarenes lived, and his sway extending over the territory once 
associated with those names. None could more aptly be con- 
sidered as the coming Gog than the proud conqueror of Scythia 
who reigned over all the coast-lands of the Black Sea and brought 
from the farthest N. his armies. No other ruler of these realms 
had with him Paras, Cush, and Put, Gomer, Togarmah, and the 
extreme N. than IVIiihridates, whose general Pelopidas could 
justly boast of the Persian auxiliaries, Egyptian ships, Cappa- 
docian troops, Armenian contingents, and Scythian, Sarmaiian, 
Bastarnian, and Thracian hordes that swelled the kind’s forces. 
Mithridates’ dark intrigues, his boundless ambition, his insatiable 
greed, the ‘ Ephesian vespers ' with their 80,000 victims, the 
persecutions of the Jews in Cos and elsewhere, who were at the 
time warm friends and allies of Rome, must, in 88 B.C., have filled 
many a heart in Palestine with fear of an invasion, hatred, and 
abomination. But. in an age of eschatological hopes, the con- 
fidence could not fail that, should he invade the ‘navel of the 
earth ’ where quiet and prosperity had been restored, and prove 
indeed to be the predicted Gog, he would there meet with a 
miserable end. By the sword of the faithful and the wrath of 
heaven he would perish, and his hosts would be buried during 


1 MT ; the addition of the prosthetic x may be explained 
as in Arab. AJuj for in Ezek. 882 Ar. 

2 [This alternative can, it would seem, be avoided by the 
course suggested in Locusts, § 3 with note 6. Cp Crit. Bib. 
ad loc.) 
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seven months in ‘the Valley of the Travellers to the Sea ’ (0 of 
Ezek. 3t>rj), whilst for himself would be reserved a famous 
sepulchre in Israel in this vahcy of Hamon-Gog (Esdraelon), 
apparently in the city named after the foreign horde Hamonah 
(Scythopolis). Thus the king of Scythia would be buried in the 
city of ihe Scythians, the new Dionysus in the tomb where 
Dionysus-Oitosyrus buried Leucolhea, his nurse (Pliny, 5 74), who 
was identified with Artimpasa, the Scythian Diana (Hegesippus 
3 19).! 

It is possible that already Photius understood Jere- 
miah as referring to the Scythians in 622^ 

In his first homily on the Russian invasion in 865 Photius 
seems to regard himself as speaking of the same northern people 
, . that the prophet had in mind. He no doubt 
6 . Scytilians shared the view of his contemporary Nicetas 
in Jer. and who, in his life of Ignatius, speaks^ of the 
Zcnh. Russians as a Scythian people {XkvOojv ^Ovoq 

^ ’ XeyofievoL 'Po)?), as does also the unknown con- 

tinuator of Theophanes’s chronography ; see ‘De Russorum 
incursione’ in Lexicon VindobonensCy ed. Nauck, 203 yC and 
xxiv. /. 

In modern times, Cramer, Eichhorn, Dahler, Hitzig, 
Ewald, and most recent critics have seen in Jer. 4-6 
Zeph. 2 original references to the Scythians, though 
admitting subsequent retouching under the impression 
of Chaldaean invasions. It has seemed to them im- 
possible that Jeremiah should have feared a Chaldaean 
attack in the thirteenth year of Josiah, whilst the Scythian 
invasion mentioned by Herodotus (lio3_^) seems to 
have occurred about that time. In Jeremiah [Book], 
§ 20, i. , it has been suggested that Chaldman designs 
upon Syria may have become apparent already in 625, 
and that the Scythian army may have contained a 
Chaldaean contingent by virtue of the agreement between 
Nabopolassar and the Umman Jvlanda prince alluded 
to in the Nabuna’id inscription. That view must now 
be somewhat modified, as Winckler’s researches have 
rendered it highly probable that the Umman Manda in 
this case are the Medes, and that there was an alliance 
between the Askuza- Scythians and the Assyrians. A 
prayer to Samas, published by Kmidtzon \Assyrische 
Gebcte, no. 29), mentions the request of Bartatua of 
Askuza for a daughter of Esarhaddon. Winckler 
identifies this chief with Protothyas, father of Maclyas, 
king of the Scythians (Herod. 1 103), and reasonably 
supposes that there was effected an alliance which led 
Madt’as to defend Nineveh against Cyaxares. If Madyas 
was the son of Bartatua who flourished about 675, he 
is likely to have taken just such a part in the events of 
625 as Herodotus indicates. Phraortes had fallen in a 
battle against the Assyrians 625. To avenge his father, 
Cyaxares marched against Nineveh and invested the 
city. It is as natural that he should accept the aid of 
Nabopolassar as that this Chaldaean usurper should be 
eager to gain an alliance with him by sending an army. 
In this predicament Madyas came to the aid of 
Nineveh. The Medes were worsted in the battle, and 
the city was saved. Another ally of Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar had, however, to be dealt with. Psam- 
metichus had long been encroaching on Assyrian terri- 
tory. Since 639 he seems to have laid siege to Ashdocl. 
The Scythians, therefore, went on from Nineveh to 
invade Egypt. Their ostensible object was further to 
defend the endangered interests of Assyria. Hence the 
absence of any record of violence done. Even in the 
disorders in Ashkelon, it is distinctly stated that the 
mass of the army took no part, only a few individuals. 
Such treatment at the hands of Scythians could scarcely 
be expected. Prophets like Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
naturally watched their approach as a new scourge in 
the hand of Yahw^, amply justified by the moral con- 
dition of Judah. That these hordes should quietly come 
and go in peace, having received their tribute from Egypt, 
they could not dream. This line of conduct finds its 

1 There is nothing in the history of the Hebrew canon that 
forbids so late a date ; see the present writer's articles on the 
canon in the Jewish Encyclopcedia and the New Inters 
national Encycloptedia and ‘Daniel among the Prophets,’ 
Hibbert Journ, vol. i. Nor is there any evidence that this 
appendix already formed a part of the book that no doubt was 
translated a generation earlier (preface to Ecclus.). 
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explanation only in the political relations between 
Scythians and Assyrians. The editor of Jer. 1-20 (see 
Jeremiah [Book], § 5/.) had an important landmark 
to go by, and rightly put the beginning of his prophet’s 
ministry in the memorable thirteenthyear of Josiah (625). 

Winckler assumes that the defenee of Nineveh by 
Madyas occurred at the time when the city was finally 
7 Winckler’s ^^^stroyed (606), and that the Scythians 
riticism f^en routed. He correctly ob- 

serves that a parenthesis begins after 
the statement of the appearance of Madyas, and con- 
cludes that only the beginning of Herodotus’ account 
(1103^7) and the end of it (1 106, end) were drawn from 
an older source, the remainder being the historian’s ow n 
work. But the parenthesis only tells how the Scythians 
happened to be in Asia, and the narrative manifestly 
continues with ‘ Then the Medes fought with the 
Seythians ’ in 1 104, end. The rest presents only one 
difficulty, which, however, may be satisfactorily met. 
If the twenty-eight years of Scythian rule fell w'ithin 
Cyaxares’ reign (625-585), as 1107 distinctly affirms, 
they must have extended from 625 to 597 ; yet the 
capture of Nineveh in 606 is mentioned after the re- 
covery of the nations ruled before 625. But the 
restoration of Media’s former territory is not unnatur- 
ally mentioned first, even though it had not been fully 
accomplished before 597, and the important addition of 
Assyria only afterwards with emphasis, though occurring 
already in 606. There is no evidence that Scythia lost 
anything but an ally by the fall of Assyria. If the king 
of the Umman Manda in the Nabu-na’id inscription is 
Cyaxares, there is no hint in that document of a Scythian 
army appearing for the defence of Nineveh in 606. 
Had the Scythian power in Asia Minor been crushed in 
that year, it is not likely that hostilities between Media 
and Lydia would have been so long deferred. In 597 
the two allies. Media and Chaldma, seem to have made 
a great attack upon the \\\ , Media destroying the 
Scythian power in Armenia and Cappadocia, Chaldma 
humiliating Egypt’s Syrian buffer state, Judah. They 
were still united when in 586 Nebuchadrezzar put an 
end to the Judoean kingdom, and the next year secured 
for his * helper,’ Cyaxares, an honourable peace after the 
battle of the eclipse, Cilicia being then the heir to the 
position and policy of Scythia. Winckler’s hypothesis 
apparently makes the distance too great between Madyas 
and his father Protothyas, and does not sufiieiently re- 
cognise the importance of the political situation in 625. 

Such doubts concerning the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and its attendant circumstances (already ex- 
pressed by We., A 7 . FrophA'' l56•-^ 


8. Jerahmeel- 


160), que.stions as to the reliability of 


ite theory, jer. '462 (cp Jeremiah [Bcxik], § 14), 
and particularly a searching and much-needed criticism 
of proper names in MT, finally led Cheyne to look for 
an invasion from the S. by the Jerahmeelites instigated 
by Nebuchadrezzar in the years immediately before 604 
(see Prophetic Literature, § 40). The Jeralnneel- 
ite theory unquestionably promises to throw much light 
on the obscure history of the Negeb. That the Arabian 
neighbours of Egypt, as w'^ell as the peoples E. of 
Judah, should have been inflamed by Nebuchadrezzar 
is altogether probable ; and that Jeremiah, watching 
these repeated raids, should have felt behind them the 
master-hand of the Chaldaean is not incredible. Nor 
need it be denied that psi: has occasionally been under- 
stood as 'the North,’ where, in reality, a place-name 
was intended. It is even possible that the reports of 
the prophet’s earlier speeches have been coloured by the 
memory of more recent words of his occasioned by such 
raids by the neighbours. In view, however, of the 
account by Herodotus of a Scythian invasion of Pales- 
tine, following the relief of Nineveh by Madyas, the 
suggestion in a cuneiform letter of a Scytho-Assyrian 
alliance already in the time of Bartatua- Protothyas, the 
occasion for Scythian interference in the accession of 
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Cyaxares forty years before the eclipse of 585, the in- 
surrection of Xabopolassar, dated by Ptolemy’s canon in 
625, and the united attack of Cyaxares and Xabopolassar 
upon Assyria, and the assignment of these prophecies to 
the same year by an editor apparently dependent on an 
early biographer, it seems safer to adhere to the con- 
struction of the history given above. [See, further, Crii. 
Bid.] 

At most, little knowledge concerning the Scythians 
could be derived from these biblical references. If the 

. -f identification of Askuza is correct, 

9. Cuneiform, 

classical, and 


the Scythians are mentioned in cunei- 


Chinese sources. 


form inscriptions, such as i R. 45 col. 
and Knudtzon, Ass. Gebete, 29, 
35, in a manner that throws light upon the beginnings of 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor. 


In a Persian cuneiform inscription at Behistun, Saka huma- 
varka, and Saka tigrakhuda are referred to by Parius, who also 
speaks of the ‘ Saka at the ends of the earth ’ in a hieroglyphic 
list of nations at the Suez canal. The Scythians are not men- 
tioned by name in the Homeric poems, though they may be 
referred to as i7rn-)7/u.oAyot, II. 13 5. Strabo (7 3) quotes a direct 
reference from Hesiod ; but whether this was drawn from an 
otherwise unknown genuine yilj? TreptoSosor from the third Kara- 
Aoyos written about 600 B.C., as kirchhoff emends the text, is 
uncertain. About 600 n.c. the name occurs in a fragment of 
Alc^us, and that is probably also the date of the poem of 
Aristens of Proconnesus. /Eschylus refers to the good laws of 
the .Scythians (.Strabo, /.tr.), and Hecatajus of Aliletus gave 
valuable information concerning them. The most important 
source is Herodotus. His fourth book is devoted to Scythia. 
Much of his knowledge is derived from native Scythians in 
Olbia, as well as from resident tlreeks. Hippocrates .also seems 
to have visited Scythia, and, like Herodotus, still confined the ; 
name Scythians to the Scoloti. Pseudo-Scylax (about 337 n.c.) 
and Ephorus begin to use it in a somewhat wider sense, ^ 
though familiar with the character and history of the .Scoloti. ' 
Some of the representations in art of Scythian life found at ’ 
Kertsch (Panticap.neum), Kuin Olba and .Mtun Olba (see § ii) 
belong to the fourth and third centuries. The Clreek inscriptions 
of Olbia containing Scythian names are not older than the second 
century B.e. Diodorus adds little to the earlier sources ; but 
Strabo’s geography throws much light upon the_ Scythia of his 
day. The changed conditions there inspired him with undue 
scepticism as to the accuracy of Herodotus. Trogus Pompeius 
in Justin, Ptolemy the geographer, Polyaenus, Ammi.anus 
Marcellinus, and others .acquaint us with some facts. For the 
history of the eastern Scythians Ktesias is not without value. 
Coins give the names of Scythian kings. Of great importance 
are the Chinese writings of Sse-ma-tsien (about too B.c.) trans- 
lated by P»rosset, Jourtt. As. ii. S 418 ff., and of Panku (.about 80 
A. I).), both because of their sober descriptions of lands and 
peoples, and because of the aid they furnish to the chronology. | 


W^hilst, in historical times, there have been important 
centres of Scythian life in Asia Minor and in Europe, 
„ H Margi.ana, Bactria, Kophene, and 

. ome an people neither considered 

iwelf nor wns regarded by others as 
e cyt lans. autochthonous in any of these lands. 
Even in the territory between the Danute and the Don, 
which might properly be called Scythian, because for so 
many centuries the seat of a Scythian civilisation, a 
native tradition declared the Scoloti to be strangers. 
Many indications point to the region X^. of Jaxartes, 
between the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash, in modern 
Turkestan and the adjoining Khirgis steppe, as the 
home of the Scythians in the days when their immediate 
Iranian kinsmen, the Aryan inv.adcrs of India, were still 
their neighbours S. and SE. in the old Airyuneni. 
Vaejo. The presence of Mongolian and Tibetan 

tribes on the XE. and E. , and of the kindred 
Massagetre on the SE. , occasioned by the expansion of 
Chinese power, gradually forced a branch of the people 
across the Ural, the Volga, and finally the Don. The 
time of this invasion of Western Scythia cannot be 
determined with certainty ; but it may have occurred as 
early as in the sixteenth century B.c. (see § 14). Another 
Iranian people, the Kimmerians,^ occupying the land so 
far S. as to the Danube, were gradually driven into the 
Crimea or, at different times and by different roads, 
into Asia Minor, The Kimmcrian invasion that 


1 .Such names of Kimmerian kings as Teu.^pa, Tuktammi i 
(Au-yfia/u.i? = AvySa/xtv, .Sayce) and SandrakSatra, occurring in the 
seventh century, are clearly Iranian. 


followed the E. coast of the Black Sea in the eighth 
century was probably the last. Down the ^\^ coast of 
the Caspian Sea the Scythian tril)es E. of the Don 
followed and established themselves E. of the Kim- 
merians and N. of Mannneans and Medes, whence they 
apparently extended their power over all Armenia and 
Cappadocia. Their old places E. of the Azov Sea were 
taken by a Median people, the Sauromatie or Sarmatians, 
possibly not before the return of Median power. On 

the plateau through which the Dniester (TjTas), the 
Bog (Hypanis), the Dnieper (Borysthenes), and the 
Inguletz (Panticapes) flow, and so far as to the Don 
(Tanais), the Scoloti took possession of the land, some 
settling clown to agricultural pursuits, others retaining 
their nomadic life. 

The arrival of Milesian colonists (Olbia founded about 650) 
created ini.xed Gricco-Scythi.an tribes such as the Kallipidfe and 
Alizones. A kindred Thracian tribe, the Agathyrsi, was sub- 
dued. Northwards the territory extended into Ukraine. Be- 
yond their own clans in that direction lived Slavonic tribes, the 
Neari, the Melanchla;ni, and the Anthropophagi (wrongly so 
called). Up the Volga there were the Budinae (Permians ?), and 
across the Ural the Thyssageta; and Tyrkae, Finnish peoples, 
whilst E. of the.se were the Turkish Argimpaei and the 'I’ihetan 
Is.sedone.s, and their neighbours the Ariamaspm, fighting with 
griffins for the possession of gold. 

The Scythians do not seem to have been driven out 
of their home in S. Russia, but rather to have been 
absorbed in the Sarmatian and then in the Slavonic 
tribes. 

The eastern branch of the people was not allowed 
undisturbed possession of its lands X. of the Jaxartes. 
Already in the time of Cyrus and Darius a part of the 
Scythi.ans had been pressed into Margiana {see § 17), 
and at the end of the third century another part was 
forced by the Massagetaj into S. Sogdiana, and some- 
what later into Bactria. In Bactria these Scythians 
found only a temporary home, as they were driven from 
there by the M.assagetne (Yuechi); but they maintained 
themselves longer farther east. 

In S. Kabulistan, Aracho.sia, Drangiana, and Sakestan (Kipin), 
and in Ka^mir, Nepal, and Punjab they established themselves. 
Finally, they were there also submerged by new powers and 
absorbed in the native population. 

That the Scythians spoke an Iranian language, is 
already evident from Herod. 4 117, where the Sauromatae, 
n InTirntarrA ^ Median people, are said to speak the 

and ethnic " language though in an im- 

. . . perfect manner. The Scythian words 

relations. explained by Herodotus are manifestly 
Iranian, and the many names of persons and places 
recorded by Greek writers and in the Olbian inscriptions 
leave no room for doubt. It is the merit particularly of 
Zeuss and Miillenhoff to have proved conclusively the 
Iranian character of Scythian speech. That the Eastern 
Scythians spoke substantially the same language is 
evident not least from the names of the C.aka kings in 
1 nd ia ( see H offmann , Syrische A kten pcrsischer Marty rer^ 

An occasional Scythian loan-word in a neighbouring Slavonic 
or Turkish dialect cannot affect this result. The discussions of 
Neumann, Cuno, Fressl, and others, who have tried to invalidate 
the arguments of Zeu.ss, would have proved quite futile even if 
their philological method had been more discriminating. Still, 
it should nor he denied that neighbouring dialects of the same 
family have a tendency to shade off into each other. 

For determining the ethnic relations of the Scythians 
the pictorial representations on objects found at Kertsch, 
Kum Olba, and elsewhere on the Kimmerian Bosphorus 
are of utmost importance. 

As ihe best of these are not later than the fourth century n.c., 
apd were probably made for Scolotian grandees (see Rayet, 
Etudes darch^ologie, 1964^), they may be taken to represent 
fairly the Scythian type. The similarity to Russian mujiks, in 
dress, hair, beard, and general appearance, due to climatic con- 
ditions and the same mode of life, cannot obscure the fact that 
the features are essentially Iranian. If they all should prove to 
be likenesses of Sarmatians, as the later ones probably are, this 
would not weaken the conclusion, since the Iranian character of 
the Sarmatians admits of no doubt. 

Through Herodotus we know that the Scythians worshipped 
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Tahiti ('lo-Ttr;, Vesta), goddess of the fire ; Papaeus (probably 
Papai or Babai, Zeus), the heaven -father ; 

12 . KeligiOU. Api (yrj), the earth ; Oitosyrus (Apollo, pos- 
sibly descriptive name of Al ithra), the Sun ; 
Artimpasa (Aphrodite Urania), Venus; Thamisadas (Poseidon), 
the Sea ; Herakles and Ares. 

The Scythians had no images, or altars, or temples. 
Their chief sacrifices were horses, which they offered in 
a peculiar manner ; but prisoners in war were also at times 
offered. Only the god of war had a few great shrines. 
There is evidence of ancestral cults. Divination by 
rods or linden bark was practised, and the soothsayers 
formed distinct classes. A comparison with Persian 
divinities and religious customs shows a remarkable 
similarity. Whilst a heptad of divinities occurs (’AjS- 
5 ap 8 a), there is no trace of Ahura Mazda. Whether 
any of the E. Scythians accepted the Mazdayasnian faith, 
is not known. 

Buddhism may have made some progress among the Sse in 
Kipin and Punjab; but the Yuechi king Kaniska (78 a. d.) 
seems to have been the first monarch officially to embrace that 
form of religion. 

The earlier Greek writers speak in terms of high 


13. Chalracter - .u- r .u • 

and civilisation. Scythians, g.vmg mstances of the.r 
justice, sincerity, love of truth, and 

sharp intelligence. 

It is po.ssible, however, that these descriptions have to some 
extent been coloured by d priori reasoning as to the virtues of a 
nomadic life, such as may still be found in modern works. On 
the other hand,^ the less flattering tone of later authors was, 
no doubt, due in no small measure to their confusion of the 
Scythians with their ruder Slavonic, Finno-Ugric, and Turkish 
neighbours. In Roman times, the conflicts with the Sarmatians 
naturally added bitterness to the references to Scythians. 

The Scythians probably possessed, in addition to the 
general characteristics of all Iranian peoples, some 
qualities peculiar to that nomadic life so large a part of 
them continued to lead. The role which the Askuza 
played in Asia, at a time when the Assyrian empire had 
reached its greatest extent, and in the days of its decad- 
ence, indicates a somewhat highly developed political 
organisation and a certain adaptability to conditions of 
settled life, sagacity as well as energy, diplomacy not 
less than enterprise. 

^ In Ru.ssia the long contact of the Scythians with Greek civilisa- 
tion, at a time when it had attained its very highest development, 
could not but exercise a profound influence upon them. The 
antiquities found on the Kimmerian Bosphorus, now in the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg, amply prove what the tastes of 
Scythian lords were and what enviable means they had of gratify- 
ing them. One class of these finds probably represents the work 
of native artists trained upon Grecian models. These Scythian 
masters produced a type of art the influence of which may be traced 
beyond (N. oO the Baltic. Since some tribes had for centuries 
cultivated the .soil, and large numbers of Scythians lived in cities, 
many nobles undoubtedly had their residences built by Greek 
architects. King Skyles had a palace in Olbia. Concerning 
their industrial skill, we have no information, except that they 
excelled in metallurgy. In Bactria the Scythians became the 
heirs of another Greek civilisation ; and in India they evidently 
adapted themselves to native and Greek tradition.s, not without 
themselves exerting an Influence upon the life of Punjab and 
Sindh. 

Concerning the period in which the Scythians still 
had for their neighbours in the Airyanem Vaejo 
14 History* other branches of the 

earliest^ * family, before these had passed 


praise of the character of the 


period. 


into Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactria, Hyr- 


cania, Herat, and Kabul, we possess no 
direct information. The presence of Iranian names in 
the A mama Tablets and earl}^ Assyrian and Egyptian 
inscriptions indicated by Ball {PSBA, 1882, pp, 424 ff . ), 
Bezold-Budge ( el Amarna Tablets, 1892, p. xiv), 
Rost {MVAG, 1897), and especially Hommel [Sitz.- 
ber. Dohni. Ges. d. IVlss. 1898), seems to show that 
Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Elam had already 
become acquainted with some members of the Iranian 
family in the sixteenth century B.c. 

According to the native tradition of the Scoloti found in 
Olbia by Herodotus (4 7), the first king of Scythia, Targitaus, 
reigned 1000 years before Darius Hystaspis ‘and no more,’ 
We have no means of determining on what data this computa- 
tion rests, and its historical value appears doubtful, Targitaus 
himself being probably a mythical personage. Hommel con- 
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nects this story with the accounts of a Scythian conquest as far 
as the Nile and an invasion of Asia to the borders of Syria by 
an Amazonian queen (Diodorus, 243 46), and regards Strabos 
( 15 1 6) Idanthyrsus as a mistake for Targitaus. But it is 
probable that the accounts in Diodorus are only reflections 
of the invasion in the time of P.sammetichus, and that Idan- 
thyrsus has in Strabo received credit for the work accomplished 
by Madyas. The narratives of the conquest of Scythia by 
Seso.stris (Ramessu II.) are clearly late exaggerations; but 
Hommel’s notable theory, accounting for Iranian names in 
Kadavaduna ( = Cappadocia, a country closely allied to the 
centre of Hittite power, Melitene, and Cilicia; .see Muller, 
Asien, 288, 335) by the Scythian character of its people, also 
tends to explain this confu.sion of Hittite and Scythian. The 
people called Gag may prove to be akin to the Kimmerians and 
forerunners of the Askuza. As regards the history of the 
Scoloti in Russian Scythia before their contact with the Greeks 
in the seventh century, we have no information. 

From tablets inscribed in the reign of Esarhaddon 
(681-668) we learn that Scythians had established 

Cruniiah. 

Protothyas, 

Madvas should break through Mannaean into 
^ ‘ Assyrian territory, the chief Ispakai 

is said to be an ally of the Mannieans, and king 
Bartatua (Protothyas) is referred to as seeking an 
alliance and the hand of Esarhaddon ’s daughter. That 
the alliance was concluded is highly probable, since in 
625 Madyas, Protothyas' son, came to the aid of 
Assyria by defeating Cyaxares, who was besieging 
Nineveh, and by checking the advances of Psam- 
metichus in Syria. In consideration of these services, 
it is natural that the suzerainty of Assyria over Urartu 
acknowledged by Sarduris III. should pass to .Scythia, 
and that such states as Cappadocia, Commagene, and 
Melitene should become tributary. What the relation 
of Cilicia to the new power was, it would be interesting 
to know ; but it cannot yet be discerned. The Median 
border states Atropatene, Matiene, and others are 
likely to have been subdued. From 625 to 597 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor continued. Then the 
power was broken by Cyaxares. In 591 Scythian 
refugees from the Median court fled to Lydia for pro- 
tection ; but Scythians continued to live under Median 
and Persian domination in Asia Minor. There was a 
Sacastene in Cappadocia as well as in Armenia. 

Darius claims to have conquered the ' Saka beyond 
the Sea.’ By these he means the Scythians N. of the 
Euxine. Fie probably also refers to 


16. Scythians 
in Russia. 


them as the saba tigrakhuda, since 
the pictorial representations from the 
Kimmerian Bosporus show that these wore the Phrygian 
cap. It is to r^arius’ campaign into Russia in 512 that 
we owe the elaborate account of the .Scythians by Hero- 
dotus. That Darius marched as far as to the Volga 
may be doubted, and some other points in the narrative 
are manifestly unhistorical. 

There is no reason, however, to question the important rule 
ascribed to Id.anthyrsus, through whose adroit management of 
the defence Darius was frustrated in his object. His father 
Saulius seems to have already impressed him.self upon the 
colonists, as his name is especially mentioned. No events of 
any importance, however, have been recorded by the Greek 
writers before Herodotus who refer to the Scythians. Whether 
the use by them of the name Scythian (^kvOt]^) shows that their 
knowledge of the people was derived from the A.^kuzA of Asia 
Minor, or that Sku-za was as much a native designation of the 
people as Sko-lot, cannot be determined. 

The Milesian colonists were, of course, tributary to 
the Scythian suzerain ; but the relations seem to have 
been cordial. 

Only when a king like Skylas forgot his native traditions to 
the extent of taking part in the Dionysiac orgies in Olbia, the 
Scythians resented his proceeding. Friendly relations also pre- 
vailed between Ariapeithes and Teres of T hrace, in the beginning 
of the fifth century'. It is doubtful whether Spartacus (438-432), 
the founder of the Bosporanian kingdom, was a Greek or of mixed 
race. There are some indications that the king whose skeleton 
was found in a tomb at Kertsch (Panticapajum) had Scythian 
blood in his veins. The Spartacidse were not a serious menace to 
Scythian power in the fourth century'. Danger threatened first 
from Macedonia, whose ambitious ruler Philip invaded Scythia 
and killed in battle king Ateas in 339, and subsequently from 
the Sarmatians who crossed the Don and made thernselves 
during the third century the most important people in the 
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territory once claimed by the Scythians. In the beginning of 1 
the second century the ( ierinan Bastarnians made their appear- I 
ance. A .Scythian reaction seems to have occurred under 
Scilurus who, however, was defeated by Mithridates VI., 
105 B.c. After Mithridates (132-163) had conquered the country | 
N. of the Euxine, he could lead armies of Scythians as well as 1 
.Sarmatians, liastarnians, and Thracians against the Romans, i 
Later, the legionaries of Rome found Sarmatians as soon as ! 
they had crossed the Danube. _ Finally, the Scythians were i 
absorbed in the prevailing Slavonic population. 

From their old home the eastern branch of this 
people was also driven by invaders across the Ja.vartes 
„ into Chorasmia, MargiapA, and Bactria. 

17. bastern ^.^^cording to Ktesias, Cyrus fought 
cy tans, these Scythians, and forced 

Amorges to aid him in his* war upon Croesus {546). 
There is probably also a nucleus of truth in his account 
of Cyrus’ war with the Derbikkoe, though he has 
wrongly connected his death with this war. There 
is no reason for doubting the substantial accuracy of 
Herodotus’ account of his death in the war upon 
Tomyris, queen of the Massagetoe, though there are as 
usual some embellishments. The grounds on which 
Duncker rejected this story are quite insufficient. 

Darius had to fight with Scythians whom he designates as 
Saka hutnavarka. These are probably identical with the 
Amyrgian Scythians. Fressl may be right in connecting both 
these words with Margiana. According to Fr. Mi'iller 
7 258) they are the ‘Soma-preparing Scythians’; but Ed. Meyer 
(b.4 3 iioy!) doubts this interpretation. Scythian archers took 
part in the battle of Marathon, and were also in the army of 
Xerxes. Where their home was, is not indicated. Alexander 
came into contact with Scythians only after he had crossed the 
Jaxartes in Sogdiana. For some time before 138, Scythians had 
held possession of Margiana. 

Through Chang-kian’s account of his mission (in Ssematsien), 
it is possible to trace the political situation in Iran in 128, and 
to discern some of the events that led up to it. Pressed by the 
Hiungnu, a Turkish people, the Vuechi (probably Massageta) 
had forced the Szii (Qaka, .Saka, Scythians) across the Jaxartes. 

In 175 the Szu conquered Sogdiana from Eucratides of Bactria. 
This king defended Bactria against their attack w’ith the aid of 
Mithridates I. in 160. In 130 the Scythians took most of 
Bactria from Heliocles. But they were in their turn driven 
from Bactria, and tied into Kipin, Kashmir, Nepal, and India, 
where they established kingdoms. Maiies reigned in Kipin 
and Punjab (130-110), Azes(t 10-80), and Aspavarma, Aziles, and 
Vanones after 80. Between 70 and 30 _ Spalahoras, Spalag- 
dames, Spalyris, and Spalyrisis reigned in W. India, though 
their power was much limited by Hermaios. They were finally 
overthrown by Kadphizes I. (Kiutsiu-Kio), the founder of the 
Yuechi dynasty. This dynasty (until 116 A.D.), whose most 
famous king is Kanishka (70-90 a.d.), was also designated as 
the Scythian (^aka), and the Caka-era begins with the year 
78 A.i>. The E. Scythians were' confused with their kinsmen, 
the Massagetai, and other neighbours in India, as the W. 
Scythians had been confused with their kinsmen, the Sar- 
matians, and other neighbours in Europe. In India, as in 
Afghanistan, the Scythians were absorbed in the native 
population. 

(i) On the biblical references see the commentaries on Genesis, 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, and the histories of Israel 
[also Crit. The best modern history 

18. Literature, of Mithridates of Pontus is by Theodore 
Reinach {Mithruiate Eupator, 1890). (2) 

For descriptionsof Scythia see especially Ukert, Geog. derGriech. 
tin i Komer, 82 ; Reclus, Geog. Univ.\ Lindner, Skyihien u. d. 
Skythen des Herodoiy 1841, and especially Neumann, Die 
I/ellenen im Skytiten/andt\ 1855; Baer, Hist. Fragen, 1873, and 
Tomaschek in Bcrichte d. ll^iener Akademie, 1SS8. (3) The 

most important works on the language are Zeuss, Die Deutschen 
und die Nachbarstiimme^ 1837 ; and Miillenhoff, Deutsche 
Aitertumskunde, 3 (1892). Fressl, Die Skythen-Saken, 1886, is 
not sufficiently critical. (4) For the antiquities see Stephani, 
Antiquites du Bospho>'e CinimMeftf 1854; MacPherson, An- 
tiquities of Kertck, 1837 ; Neumana (see under 2). Rayet, 
ft tides d'archeologie et (Tarty 1888; Solomon Reinach, An- 
tiquites du Bosphnre CintniTrien, 1885. (5) For the history, 

see, in addition to primary sources, Winckler, Gesch. d. 
Altertums, 1878, (^) 2430 ^.; Gutschmid, EBi^), pxXi. ‘Scythia’ 
and ‘ Persia,' discriminating, but wrongly excluding the eastern 
Scythians; the suggestive discussions of H. Winckler, AOF 
1484^; the admirable summaries of Ed. Meyer, GA, especi- 
ally 3, §8 60^ (1901); Lassen, Indische AltertumskundCy 
1847-1857 ; Schroder, Indicns Literatur und Cultur, 1887, 
and Lefmann, Gesch. des Altcn Indiensy 1890. N. S. 

SCYTHOPOLIS (ckyOcon ttoAin). zMacc. I229; 
in Josh. etc. Beth-shean ; cp Hamonah. 

SEA ydfn ; G^Aacca). See Geography, § 4 ; 
also Dead Sea, Galilee (Sea of), Mediterranean, 
Red Sea, Salt Sea, 


SEA, THE BRAZEN (nrnsn thn GaAaccan 

THN XaAkhn 2 K. 25 i 3 Jcr. 52 17 [om. A] i Ch. 18 8), 

1. Size and ’ ^hn 

form. 0 aAacc<nn [B], t. 0 . aythn [A], j. 0. 

XYTHN [L], iK. 723; T- 0 . XYTHn 
[BAL], 2 Ch.42), or simply The Sea (i K. 744, 2 K. 
1817, 2 Ch. 415), the large bronze reservoir which stood 
in the SE. angle of the court of Solomon’s temple. The 
designation ‘ sea’ is e.xplained by Josephus from the size 
{Ani. viii. 85; iKXrjdr) . . . ddXacraa Sid rb /miyedos). 
According to the description in i K. 7 23-26 the ‘sea’ was 
round, measuring 10 cubits (17.22 ft.*) in width and 5 
(8.61) in depth; ‘and a line of 30 cubits 33 

cubits) compassed it round about.’ These numbers are 
of course only appro.ximate — not given with mathematical 
precision, otherwise to a diameter of 10 cubits would 
have corresponded a circumference of 31.41 59 .. . cubits ; 
failure to observe this has caused commentators need- 
less trouble. The capacity of the ' sea ’ (i K. 726 ; ( 5 ®^ 
om. ) was 2000 baths= 16,010 gallons (see Weights 
AND Measures, §3). 2Ch. gives 3000 baths ( = 24,015 
gallons), certainly an impossible figure, even that of 
I K. being too large for the data ; a hemisphere of the 
dimensions given contains only 6376 gallons and a 
cylinder 10,798 gallons.^ Even if, in view of what is 
said about the 12 oxen, we come to the conclusion that 
the ‘ sea’ must have been more or less cylindrical in shape, 
not, as Josephus (^///. viii. 3 5, rb Tj/xiffipaipiov) will have 
it, hemispherical, we can hardly suppose it to have held 
much more than (say) 7000 gallons. There is, how- 
ever, no recorded ancient parallel even for such a 
easting. It is one of ver}' considerable magnitude 
(great bell of Moscow 198 tons ; great bell of St. 
Paul’s — largest in Pmgland — 17^ tons). The ancients 
no doubt usually did their large castings in pieces ; but 
where possible they preferred hammered work. 
Solomon’s ‘sea’ may, therefore, it has been suggested, 
have been a wooden vessel plated with bronze. On the 
notice in i K. 7 46 see Au.A.M, i ; and for a different view, 
SUCCOTH, 2. 

As to the form of the ‘ sea ’ the only further data we 
have are that the brass was an handbreadth thick, that 
the brim was wrought like the brim of a cup, like the 
flower of lily, and that below the brim ran two rows of 
gourd-like ornaments (see Gourd, end). These 

ornaments, as distinguished from those of the brazen 
pillars, were cast when the sea itself was cast ; in other 
words we have to think of them as in relief, not as 
undercut. The sea rested upon 12 brazen oxen arranged 
in four groups facing the four quarters of the heavens. 

On every other point worth knowing — the height of 
the oxen, the shape of the basin, and so forth — the 
writer is silent. Nor are we told in what manner the 
water was supplied or drawn ; one naturally thinks of 
the temple spring or a conduit from it. 

Klostermann satisfies our curiosity as to the mode of filling 
by conjectural emendation of i K. 723 where he reads ‘There 
were 30 cocks around the sea ; 20 were under the brim and 
supplied it, and at the bottom of the sea were 10 which drained 
it ; the cocks were in two rows and their flow was according to 
their measure.’ The Vss., however, supply no sort of hint 
towards any such emendation. 

According to the Chronicler (2 Ch. 46) the sea was 

^ [On the assumption that by atnmah is meant the long cubit ; 
see \VTtGHTS and Measures, § i.l 

- [Prof. Unwin, F.R.S., in a private communication, says: 

‘ I make out that a hemispherical cup, 15 ft. external diameter 
and 4 ins. thick would require 113.5 cubic ft. of brass, and would 
weigh 26J tons. It w'ould contain 770 cubic ft. or 4805 gallons 
of water, and this would weigh 21 J tons. A cylindrical vessel 
would weigh more and contain more — but the spherical shape is 
the most favourable for po-sibiliiy.’] 

3 TJ'J/ in I K.7 24 is usually rendered ten in a cubit’ 

(so RVmg. and AV), and .accordingly the total number of gourds 
in each row reckoned to be 300. The words as they stand, how- 
ever, can only mean * in a length of 10 cubits’ ; but this gives no 
sense. The clause is (with Stade) to be deleted as a gloss (cp 
Benzinger, ad he.). 
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for the priests to wash in (ep Ex. 30 19) ; as to this, all 

2 Siffni- arrangement would 

ficance highest degree inconvenient for 

any such purpose. Almost inevitably there- 
fore one comes back to the conjecture that the sea itself 
had a symbolical meaning, as well as the oxen on 
which it rested. The oxen are to be explained not by 
the consideration that the ox was the principal sacrificial 
animal (so Riehm, //WB, s.v. ‘ Meer, ehernes ' ) but 
rather by the symbolic character of the ox as repre- 
senting deity, in Canaanitish-Israelitish religion. Rosters 
(ep 77 /. r, 1879, PP- 455 /* ) explains the sea itself as a 
symbol of the subterranean ocean, the Wiom. He 
recalls the many traces to be found in the OT of acquaint- 
ance with the Babylonian creation-myth and the struggle 
of the gods with Tiamat (ep Gunkel. Schopfung, 153. 
and see Dragon, Leviathan, Rahab, Serpent). 
It is this Tiamat — who was held to represent the 
waters of chaos, and to have been vanquished by the 
gods — that according to Rosters was represented by 
the ‘ sea ' upon the oxen (these last symbolising Marduk). 
In view of the admitted fact that the Babylonian 
creation-myth determined the form of the Israelitish 
cosmogony, one cannot deny that such a view may be 
correct, even though the OT itself does not directly 
support it. Cp Creation, §§ 13, 19, 22 ; Nehushtan, 
§ 2. 

[Gunkel refers^ to the apsu^ or primajval sea, made by king 
Ursina of Laga.s and the tamttt, or sea, of Agum (1500 b.c.) ; 
cp KB iii. I13143; Del. Ass. HWB 114; Muss-Arn. Diet. 
80; Jensen, Kosmol. '211 Jjf.., 511, and pi. 3. See also Sayce 
{Hibb. Lect.y 1887, p. 63, and 1 65), who points out the 

connection between the sea and the large b.asins called in 
Babylonian temples. What this acute scholar did not remark 
was the connection^ of these basins with the Babylonian 
creation-myth, in which agsii (the anao'iov of Damascius ; see 
Creatio.v, § 15, end) designates the ocean which ‘ in the be- 
ginning’ was, or filled, all things.] 

At all events no other satisfactory explanation has 
been proposed. How the worshippers of Yah we inter- 
preted or (if it came from Babylon) adapted this symbol, 
we have also no information from the OT. But that 
the original meaning of the ‘ sea ’ did not quite accord 
with later Yahwistic ideas, may be inferred with great 
probability from the fact that the later period either 
explained it in an impossible manner (so the Chronicler ; 
see § 2, begin. ) or eliminated it altogether. In Ex. 30 18 
40 7 30, instead of the molten ‘sea’ P has merely a 
brazen laver or basin (nVa) for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet. So also the post-exilic temple has 
only a basin of the same sort, not to be compared in 
point of size with Solomon’s ‘ sea.’ In Ezekiel it would 
seem as if the temple fountain were to take the place of 
the molten sea, which does not otherwise seem to be 
represented in the temple ; in its place we find a 
fountain to the E. of the temple (note the agreement, 
partly verbatim, between the expressions of i R. 7 39 and 
of Ezek. 47 1). As regards this fountain too we can see 
that it is not primarily intended to provide an arrange- 
ment for the priests to wash their hands, but has a 
symbolical meaning (see the comm, ad loc . ). 

Of Solomon's brazen sea we are further told that 
King Asa took it down from off the oxen, and put it 
upon a pavement of stones (see Pavement). Like 
other brazen appurtenances of the temple, the oxen were 
made available for paying the tribute exacted by the 
king of Assyria (2 R. 16 17). The sea itself fell into the 
hands of the conquering Babylonians, who broke it in 
pieces and carried off the fragments (2 R. 25 i 3 16 Jer. 
52 x 7 20 — where the twelve oxen also are erroneously 
reckoned among the spoils of the Babylonians). 

See the Archaeologies and Dictionaries, also the commentaries 
on Kings by Thenius, Keil, Klostermann, Benzinger, and 
Kittel. See also Perrot and Chipiez, Sard.y /ud. etc. 1 258-264 ; 
Phaen. and Cypr. 1 289-292 ; Renan, Hist. Peup. Isr. 2156^. 
Consult fig. in Alasp. Strugglcy no. I. b. 

SEA CALVES (l' 3 n), Lam. 43 AV"^g-, RV Jackal(i). 
SEAL (Dnin), T K.2I8. See Ring, § i. 
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SBDECIAS 

SEALSKINS, Ex. 205 etc. RV, AV Badgers’ Skins. 

SEAMEW (f]np’), Lev. 11 16 Dt. 14 15, AV CfCKow. 

SEA MONSTER (jP!*), Lam. 43 AV, AV*”&* ‘sea 
calves,’ RV Jackal i) ; cp Whale. 

SEAT. See Throne. 

SEBA ; caBa [BNAL, etc.], -j [B once] ; in Is. 
433 COHNHN [BXAQ], cyhnhn [T] ] in Is. 45 x 4 , 
pi. D\Nnp, EV SAB.EANS {q.T.) CAEd.€IM [B], Cd.- 
Bacin [N*], ceBcoeiM [A], ceBcoeiN '=-K>*]. 

CABcogin: 01 r' C(NBAeiM first in 

order of the sons of Cush. Gen. 10 7 [P], iCh. I9. 
Mentioned also in other late passages — Is. 433 
(with Mizraim and Cush), 45x4 (in pi., with same com- 
panions) ; Ps. 72 x 0 (with Sheba), where, however, 
Bickell, Cheyne, Pj. (2), regard it as a later insertion. 
Phis last passage may simply indicate a locality in the 
far S. ; the other passages favour Africa, and the 
neighbourhood of Ethiopia (but cp Cush, 2). Dillmann 
(on Gen. IO7) thinks it safest to regard Seba as a branch 
of the Cushites or Ethiopians settled eastward from 
Napata, on the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, a view which 
Baethgen (on Ps. 72 xo) and Duhm (on Is. 433) accept. 

The name is not found in Egyptian ; hut Dillmann cites to 
(ra^alTLKOv (rro/xa, 2a/3a, ’Safiai ttoAi? €v/u.eye0i79, from 

vStrabo, xvi. 48 xo and ^a^aa-TpiKov o-ro/aa, (ra/Sar ttoAi? iif roi 
’A8ovfit«o> KoATro) from Plol. iv. 7 7/; ; Josephus, and many 
following him, identify with Meroe ; but this does not .seem to be 
elsewhere distinguished from Cush. See also CusH, 2 ; Mizraim. 

F. B. 

SEBAM (D2l*), Xu. 323 RV, in 38, RV Sibmah. 

SEBAT, RV Shebat (t^np\ Zech. 1 7). See Month. 

SECACAH (nppD : <mxio 2<\ [B]. <MOx- 
COXOX<^ [A], CXAX<^ [L]), a city in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. 156 xt), mentioned between Middin and 
Xibshan. Assuming the ordinary view of the sites 
mentioned in Josh. 15 6x/ (see Beth-arabah). we 
might suppose Secacah to be the name of a fort erected 
(with cisterns) on the plateau above the W’. coast of 
the Dead Sea to keep the nomad tribes in check (cp 
2 Ch. 26 xo). 

The caution, however, given elsewhere (Middin, ad Jin.) may 
be here repeated. P may have led subsequent ages into a great 
misunderstanding by putting ‘En-gedi’ for ‘ En-kade.sh.’ 
Secacah was probably a place in the far south (Negeb) ; possibly 
Khala.sah is meant. See Nibshan. t. K. C. 

SECHENIAS (cexcNiAC [AL]). i. lEsd. 829 = 

Ezra 8 3, Shecantah, 2. 

2. X Esd. 8 32 = Ezra 8 5, Shecaniah, 3. 

SECHU, RV Secu a corrupt reading in i S. 

1922 (in the same late narrative referred to under 
X'.vioth). In the place so called in EV we are told 
that there was ‘ a great well ’ (A\’') or ‘ the (well-known) 
great well ’ (RV). Unfortunately bih‘ hag-gddol cannot 
properly be rendered either way. not only suggests 

the right reading, bor haggSren (fn:n for ‘the 

cistern of the threshing-floor,’ but also completes the 
correction by the very appropriate '£^=2, ‘ on the (bare) 
height.’ A treeless height where there would be cool 
breezes was the natural place for a threshing floor ; cp 
Jer. 4x1 and see Agriculture, § 8. (©, rod 

(ppearos rod aXw roO iv ru) aecpfi [B], e, <pp. rijs &. 
rrjs iv aetpL [L], <pp. tou ficydXov rod ev aoKX^ [A], 
[\"g. ]. ) S. A. C. 

SECRETARY (la^D), 2 S. 8 17 EV^^g:-. etc., EV 
Scribe. 

SECT ((Mpecic), Acts 24 i 4 RV, AV Heresy. 

SECUNDUS (cgkoynAoc [Ti. WH]), a Thessa- 
lonian, who accompanied Paul for (at least) a part of 
the way from Europe on his last recorded journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20 4). 

SEDECIAS, RV Sedekias (ceAeKiAc)- i* b. 
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SELA 


Maasias, an ancestor of Baruch [g.v,] (Bar. I i); cp ‘Zedekiah 
b. Maaseiah ' Jer. 20 21 

2. In Bar. l8; elsewhere called Zedekiah, i. 

SEDUCERS, RV ' Impostors’ (["OHTec)* 2 Tim. 813. 
See Magic, § 4 . 

SEER(nxH I s. 99 : nrh, 2 S. 24ii); see prophet, 

§ 5- ■ 

SEGUE ceroyB). i- b. Hezron ; father of 

Jair (i(ih. 22 x 7 ^. , cepOYX [^D- Caleb- 

EPHRATAH,. REUBEN, § II. 

2. The youngest son of HiEL ( i K. I634 ; Kr. 

n’JbS [B ; om. LJ). Cp Reuben, § ii. In (5 

of Josh. G 26 it may be his name that is rendered 
dtacrw^^i/Tt ; the translator apparently misread antr 
(Aram, ‘to save’). 

On the name, see Names, § 57, and for S. Ar. analogies, 
Hoinmel, Sudarab. Altertii/uer 21. Hut the theory that 

h is an ethnic like Jair, Hezron, and Alachir is attractive. 
in I Ch. 2 2iyC implies JVIU', and this comes probably by trans- 
position from 3 (cp Sekug). Abiram, the brother of 2, also 
probably bears an ethnic name. ‘Ram,' if not also the fuller 
form Abiram, comes (like ‘ Jericho ') from cm' = ‘?R<-n"i' (Che.). 
See Crit. Bib. 

SEIR the reputed ancestor of the Horites 

(Gen. 3620/ iCh. I38/). See Seir, Mount. 

SEIR, MOUNT {yvb*. either lit. ‘hairy’ [Lag. 

Vbers. 92], or trop. ‘overgrown’ [No. n. 2] ; 0 

always (rrjeip, except Josh. 11 17 oTjetpa [A] ; 12 7 treetpa [AF], 
a<T(T£eipa [L] ; i Ch. 1 38 enj^tp [A]; Ezek. 258 [om. BQ] ; Dt. 
passim, Ch. [except i Ch. 1 38] trtetp [L]). 

The name of a mountain district occupied by Esau and the 
Edomites, Josh. 24 4 (E), Gen. 30 8^1 (P), Dt. 25 etc., but by the 
Horites in Gen. 14 6 (on text see especially Buhl, Kdomitcr, 28). 
The name ‘ land of Seir ’ ^Lo appears in Gen. 32 4 

(J) 3<>3o(P ; where, however, i!5 has eSojp. [ADEL, B lacking]), 
and (often) simply ‘Seir,’ Judg. 64 Gen. 33 14 16 (J), Nu. 24x8 
(J E ; where, however, <5 has rjaav [BAFL]), Dt. 1 44 etc. 

The mountain region of Seir (mod. extends 1 5 

or 20 m. E. from the 'Arabah (S. from the Dead Sea), 
which it skirts nearly to the Gulf of 'Akaba (the terms 
‘ land of Seir ’ and ‘ Seir,' are sometimes applied to the 
plateau W. of the 'Arabah) ; Zimmern (ZA G257 n. 13) 
doubtfully suggests a connection with the district of 
mentioned (with Gintikirmil) in an Amarna letter 
from Jerusalem (\Vi. KBhiZz [B 105] 26). On early 
traces of the name Seir, and on its meaning, see Edom, 
§§ 2, 3. F. B. 

' Edom ’ and ' Seir ’ are terras which are often used 
interchangeably as the designation of a region occupied 
by Esau and his descendants (Gen. 323 36 x 8/ 1921 43 
Xu. 24 18 Dt. 25 8 29 Josh. *24 4). ' Mt. Seir,’ the range 

of mountains running S. from the Dead Sea, on the E. 
of the 'Arabah, was a main feature of ' Edom ‘ (Gen. 
146 368 /. Dt. 28 Josh. 214) ; but ‘Seir’ (Gen. 88x4 
Dt. I44) and 'the land of Seir' (an ancient variant to 
‘ the country [or field] of Edom,’ Gen. 323), are terras 
which are clearly not limited to, nor, indeed, are com- 
monly, if ever, identical with, ‘ Mt. Seir’ in the OT 
text. Sometimes -eyc' ‘ Seir ’ appears to be miswritten 
for mso, ‘Mi.ssur’ [Che.]. The practical question 
therefore is, W'hat portion of the country w(;stward of 
the 'Arabah was included in ‘ Seir ’ and in ‘ the country 
of Edom,’ in the days of the Israelite.s' • wanderings ? ^ 
Cp Edom, § 5 . Trumbull answers, ‘ The extensive 
plain es-Sir, bounded on the S. by Wady el-Fikreh, a 
wady which ascends south-\vesterly from the ‘Arabah, 
from a point not far S. of the Dead Sea, and separates 
Palestine proper from the 'Azazimeh mountain-tract, 
or Jebel Makrah group. The northern wall of this 
wady is a bare and bald rampart of rock, forming a 
natural boundary as it ' goeth up to Seir ’ ; a landmark 
both impressive and unique, which corresponds with 
all the OT mentions of the Mt. Halak’, Kadesh-barnea, 
99 Cp Halak, Mount. 

1 Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea. 84/ 

2 See, further, Palmer, D^seri 0/ Exodus, 404 (es*Sirr), and 
note that Rowlands (Williams, Holy CrVj', I465) had already 
connected ‘ Seir ’ with es-Serr (x/Vr). 
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SEIR, MOUNT {yvb nil; opoc accar * [B], 
o. ACCApec o. CHeip [A], o. cieip [B]), one of 

the landmarks on the boundary Ix^tween Judah and 
Benjamin (Josh. 15 xo), Ixjtween Kirjath-jearim and 
Chesalon [g-v.], and therefore in the neighbourhood 
of the rocky point of Saris, 2 ni. \V. by S. from KaryeB 
el-'enab (so Robinson). With Saris may be identified 
the Sores of (5, Josh. 156o [B], aujprjs [A], -ets 

[L]) ; see Buhl, Pal. 91 167, and Benjamin, Judah. 

SEIRAH. but AV Seirath (nniTbn). the place to 
which Ehud fled, where he ‘ blew the trumpet in the 
hill country of Ephraim’ (Judg. 826, cereipcoOA [B],^ 
ceeipco0A [A], CHp(A)eA[L]). The name has greatly 
puzzled critics.^ Winckler {Alllest. Unt. 55/^) even 
supposed some unknown place on the E. of Jordan 
to be meant; in GJ 9 .\qo he prefers the ‘ Mt. Seir’ of 
Josh. 15x0. If, however, we use the key supplied by a 
number of the narratives, in w'hich, as the evidence 
tends to show, the scene has been transferred from the 
X'egeb to the tribal territory of Ephraim, we shall see a 
way out of this perplexity. Eglon was king of Missur, 
and the city he took was a place called Jerahmeel — i.e., 
either Jericho (see Jericho, § 2) or more probably the 
capital of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (possibly Kadesh). 
After his exploit Ehud escaped to Zarephath {nn£iT^)f 
and mustered the Israelites who dwelt in the southern 
Ephraim — i.e., the Jerahmeelite highlands. Ehud 
himself was probably a Benjamite of the Negeb. 

T. K. C. 

SELA, or (AV 2 K. ) Selah, or once [see § 2] Petra 

(rSp, nCTpA in Is.; ySpn, H nerpA in Judg. 2 K.), 
Judg. 1 36 (RV'^g:-) 2 K. 147 (EV) Is. I61 (AV'^K- Petra) 
42x1 (Hitz. , Del., Duhm). Commonly supposed to be 
the Hebrew name of the later city of Petra (see § 2). 
T’he name of IS(^la indeed is parallel to the Arabic name 
Sal', which Yakut gives to a fortress in the Wady Musa, 
where Petra stood (cp Nold. ZD MG 25259).^ Wetz- 
stein (in Del. 696 ff.) thinks that S^la' is another 

name for Bgzrah [g-v-] : the full name of the Edomite 
capital being Bozrath has-s^la, a view which has not 
^ .. much to recommend it. Nor is the 

*11 <5 1 simpler view that a city on the site of 

^ Petra was known to the Hebrews as S^la' 
or has-.s61a' (‘the rock’) exegetically 
tenable ; there is in fact no city called S^la' mentioned 
in the OT. See, however, Edom, § 7. 

‘From S^laV (y^ir'J'?)» JuGg. I36 should rather be ‘from 
the rock * (i’^^'J) ; the reference may be to some striking cliff 
near the S. end of the Dead Sea, fitted to be a landmark, such 
as that now called es-.Safieh (so Buhl, Moore). In 2 K. 14 7, 
it may be ‘some castle on a rock unknown to us’ (Kittel) that 
is referred to. In Is. 1(3 x ‘from the rocks' (collectively ; 

cp Jer. 4828), is generally taken to describe the route taken by 
the Moabite ambassadors, which would run through the rocky 
country of Edom. Is. 42 ix .should be rendered ‘ Lei the inhabi- 
tants of the rocks (u*7o collectively) sing ’ ; cp Ob. 3. It should 
be added, however, that though as against ‘S^la*’ the above 
summar>' of current interpretations will stand, the views of the 
geography of the texts which are proposed seem open to 
question. The redactors themselves were sometimes the authors 
of confusion (see CHI. Bib.). 

Of ail these passages the only one which can with 
any plausibility be thought to refer to Petra is 2 K. I47. 
But in the [j passage, 2 Ch. 25 x2, we only read of a 
' rock,' nor does Joktheel occur anywhere as the name 
of an Edomite city; Joktheel [g-v.] is very prob- 
ably connected with ‘ Maacath ’ or ‘Jerahmeel.’ The 
misinterpretation (for such, as Kittel has shown, it is) 
arose partly from the supposed mention of the Edom- 
ites, partly from the comparatively early confusion 
between Petra and Kadesh. Eus. and Jer. ((9528671 
1459) distinctly assert that Petra, a city of Arabia in 

1 ©B’s (r€T€tpoida may, perhaps, be a corruption of acyttpaiOa 
(T and F confounded). 

2 See Budde, Moore, and cp van Kasteren, MDPV, 1895, 
pp. 26-30. 

3 WRS, Ency. Brit., art. ‘ Petra.' 
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the land of Edom, surnamed Joktheel, is called Rekem 
by the Assyrians (so Eus. , but Jer. ‘Syrians’). Still, 
as elsewhere they appeal to Jos., they may not be 
speaking here on their own authority. Jos. 
iv, 47 7 1) says that Petra, the capital of Arabia, was 
called apKT} or peKCfiTj from its founder Rekem, a 
Midianite king. But Targ. Onk. and Targ. Jon. 
apply npi to Kadesh-' barnea,’ Gen. 16 14 20i. cpi 
is supposed to be connected with ' to stone’ ; it 

is probably, however, as applied to Kadesh, a corrupt 
fragment of ‘Jerahmeel,’ whilst, as applied to Petra, it 
may perhaps, as Wetzstein suggests, be derived from 
the Greek pijypia, ‘ a cleft in the rocks.’ 

Weilhausen {De Genttbus [1870], 39, n. 2) doubts whether 
Rekem as the name of Petra is derived from the variegated 
colours of the rocks about Wildy iMusri or from a tribe dwelling 
in the Edomite region called Rekem, and virtually mentioned 
in I Ch. 2 44. The present writer is convinced, however, that 
the Rekem of Chronicles, which is the name of a tribe of 
S. Palestine, is really a mutilation of Jerahmeel. 

See Wetzstein in Del. Isaiah,'^^) 696-707 ; Buhl, Gesch. der 
Edoniiier, 34-37 ; Kittel, //A”, on 2 K. 14 7 ; Lury, Gesch. der 
Edomiier, 28/^; Robinson, BR 2653_^ 3b)- T. K. C. 

Petra {7} Il^pa ; at Il^pai), however, which gave its 
name to the province Arabia Petra;a (17 Kara \\ 4 rpav 
p . 'Apa( 3 ia, Agathemerus), became famous 

. e ra. under the X.\bat.4':an.s (y.t'. ) ; but, to judge 
from the advantages of its situation, it was doubtless a 
city or fortress before that time. Its ruins are in the 
deep valley called Wady Musa (from its connection in 
in Mohammedan legend with Moses), which is in the 
mountains forming the eastern wall of the great valley 
between the Dead iSea and the Gulf of 'Akaba. W^ady 
Mfisil lies just N. of the watershed between the two 
seas, in 30° 19' N. lat. and 35° 31' E. long.^ Travellers 
coming up the 'Arabah usually approach the ruins from 
the SW. by a rough path, partly of artificial construc- 
tion ; ^ but the natural entrance is from the E. down a 
narrow defile more than a mile long called the Sik 
(‘shaft’). The Sik is a contraction in the valley of a 
stream which comes down from the K . , rising in the 
so-called Fountain of Moses ('Ain Musa),^ and passing 
between the villages of Elji and 'Aireh (Palmer). Both 
these jjlaces are ancient ; the latter is the fortress Wo- 
'aira of Yakut,** whilst Fiji, mentioned by Edrisi, is the 
‘Gaia urbs juxta civitatem Petram ’ of the Ouomasticon.'^ 
Below these and above the ravine the characteristic 
rock-cut tombs and dwellings of the Xabatceans begin 
to appear. 

Xot only was Petra a place of refuge and a safe 
storehouse, it was also the great centre of the Xabatman 
caravan trade. It was the place where the Gaza road 
branched off from that to Bostra, Palmyra, and X’’. 
Syria, and it commanded the route from Egypt to 
Damascus. From Petra, too, there went a great route 
direct through the desert to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Thus Petra became a centre for all the main 
lines of overland trade between the hk and the \\h , 
and it W'as not till the fall of the Xabata^an kingdom 
that Palmyra superseded it as the chief emporium of 
X. Arabia. 

See L6on de Laborde and Idnant, l^oyage dans rArabie 
Peirce (1830) ; Due de Luynes, Poyage d exploration a la mer 
inoric {s.a.)’y Palmer, Desert of the Exodus.^ 440 jf.\ Visconti, 
V^iaggio in Arabia Fetrea (1872); Libbey, PEFQ^ 1902, 
P- 412/: T. K. C. , § I ; W. R. S. , § 2. 

SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH(nip^non IJ^D; nerpa, 

1 The latitude and longitude are taken from De Luynes’s 
map. Ptolemy, who, according to Olyinpiodorus, spent some 
time in Petra, and doubtless owes to this fact his excellent in- 
formation about the caravan-routes in Arabia, gives the latitude, 
with surprising accuracy, as 30° 20'. 

2 Cp Diod. 1997. 

3 This seems to be the fountain mentioned by Nowairi (in 
Quatremere’s Melanges, 84), which flowed with blood and was 
changed to water by Moses. The name Od-dema, which gave 
ri.se to this legend, may possibly be a relic of the old name of 
Edom. 

4 Perhaps also the Trilm of Gen. 8643 [see Iram]. 

® See Tuch, GenA‘^) 271 n. 


H MepiC0eiC(\ [BAL] ; cp Driver’s note), the name 
of a mountain where Saul and David * played hide and 
seek’ (i S. 2828 /). Saul hurries along on one side of 
the mountain, thinking to overtake the unseen David, 
and David on the other flies (as he thinks) before the 
unseen Saul. 'I’here is danger of their coming into 
collision, which is averted by the news of an inroad of 
the Philistines ; Saul turns aside from the chase. The 
narrator must have explained S^la'-hammahRkoth so as 
to suggest this ‘ hide and seek ’ game. But neither 
‘ rock of divisions’ (EV^’sr-), nor ‘ rock of escaping’ (an 
unjustifiable rendering) can be right. Though the 
name is confirmed on the w hole by the certainly corrupt 
form (see Hachilah), we are almost driven to 

suppose that the original form w as ni'rnsr: ‘ the 

rock of the mUholoth ’ (circling dances). Meholah, like 
Hachilah, may come from ‘Jerahmeel.’ t. k. c. 


SELAH (n^p) occurs seventy- one times 
psalms, and three times in Habakkuk ( 83913 ). 


1. Data of MT 
and versions. 


n forty 
Mostly 

it occurs in the middle of a psalm ; but 
in four psalms (8 9 24 46) also at the 


end. Usually it occurs only once in a 
psalm ; but there are several cases of two Selahs, and 
in some psalms w^e find three (3 82 46 66 68 77 MO) ; 
Ps. 89 actually presents four. In 55 20 [19] 574 [ 3 ] 
Hab. SspSelah occurs in the middle of a verse. The 
accents connect it closely with the preceding word ; 
Aq., Jer., Tg. also imply that it forms part of the text. 
The.se three versions take it to mean ‘ always ’ (det, 
semper jugiler, but also xi'in)- Bo Ps. 9 i 7 , 

4 heod. and dWos give ad ; Quinta eis roi>s alCioas ; 
Sexta diaTravros. 0, however, gives 8idif/a\p.a, a word 
of somewhat uncertain signification (4'heodoret, /jlcXovs 
p-era^oXif}) ; it occurs more frequently than the Hebrew 
‘ Selah. ’ 


\'arioiis conjectures as to the etymology of Selah have 
been offered (see (4es. Thes. 955 ; and the commentaries 
, of Dclitzsch and Baethgen); even a Greek 

2. Use and has been suggested (Paulus 

meaning. '/ 

see Siegfried-Stade, Lex.). Parisot 
{Rev. bibl., Oct. 1899) apj^roves the theory that Selah 
represents a musical interlude. Briggs suggests that 
when a section of a psalm or a prayer was used apart 
from its context in liturgical service it was followed 
by a do.xology. and that ' Selah ’ divides a psalm into 
sections for liturgical use.* By an inductive process 
Miss E. Briggs arrives at results of much interest {JJSL 
16 1-29). These partly depend on the correctness of the 
MT ; but Grimme has shown that in some cases (and 
the present writer, Che. has added considerably 

to the number) the of MT is due to corruption of 
the text. 

Attractive as the view that is properly a musical 
indication may be, it will have to be reconsidered if 
. the other so-called musical notes in 

3. Conjectured headings owe their existence to 

origin. textual corruption. In that case it 
becomes plausible to hold that is a corruption of 
sallem (c'^p’), ‘supplement,’ or Dsallem 'for 

supplementing.’ The note may either be a direction 
to supplement the MS at a defective place from another 
MS, or an intimation that an editor at this ])oint has 
made an insertion in the psalms. Possibly the old 
traditional interpretation ‘ always ' points to a reading 
eSy or eSyV, which was itself a corruption of cVp* or 
For another view' see B. J acob, ZA T 1 F 16129^. 

As to the meaning of (S’s Sid^oXfia : for the opinions of the 
Fathers see Suicer, I 890 ; Lag., Noi'er Psalterii G‘>ci‘ci Editionis 
specimen, 10 ; B. Jacob, ZA (1896) 173-181- The result 

is that all the various explanations are pure guesses. W hat, 
then, is to be offered in place of them We cannot suppose 
that the Alexandrian translators coined Sidif/a\fxa ; but it is very 


1 ‘An inductive study of Selah’ 18 132^.). Briggs 

thinks it probable that is an imperative cohorlalive, ‘lift 
up a benediction or doxology.’ 
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possible indeed that 6ia<//. only exists through textual corrup* 
tion. 5i;)(d\//aAjaa and ai'dtf/aAfxa have been suggested (a/. 
Schullens, in LXX [1820] 1 146), but neither word exists. 

It remained to suggest that Stdif/. may be a Gra;cised Hebrew 
word ; above) might become first BaaaXixa and then, 

for euphony, fiid\//aA^a. T. K. C. 

SELED (l‘?D ; a\C. [D]. C- [A], -ek [L]), 

b. Nadab b. Shammai, a Jerahineclite ; i Ch. 230. 

SELEMIAS {i.e., Shelemiah). i. (ceAeMi^C [BA]) 

I Esd. 934 = Ezra 10 30 Shklemiaii, 6. 

2. {Selemiani) a scribe ; 4 Esd. 14 24, Selemla. 

SELEUCIA (ceAeyKlA. Acts 1:34, Ti.WH ; i Macc. 
118 ). One of the four chief cities of northern Syria 
(the others being Antioch on the Orontes, Apameia, 
and Laodieeia) which together were spoken of as the 
tetrapolis of Seleucis (Strabo, 749). They were the 
foundation of Seleucus Nicator (died 280 n.c. ). 
Seleueia lay on the southern skirts of Mt. Coryph;cus 
{the IMeria of Strabo, 751) — a spur of Mt. Amanus^ — 
separated from it by a ravine (sec description in Pol. 
559). The town extended to the sea, and was sur- 
rounded by cliffs, except towards the \\^, where the 
site was more open ; here lay the mercantile buildings 
(e/zTTOpeia). 'I'he upper town eould be reached only, 
from the seaward side, by an artificial ascent cut in 
the rock like a stair {KXt/jLaKcoTrjv). Seleueia was the 
port of Antioch, which was distant 16 m. by land ; 
the distance by the Orontes, which fell into the sea 
about 5 m. to the southward of Seleueia, was still greater 
(Strabo, 751). Being strongly fortified (Strabo, 751, 
epvfjLa d^ioXoyov Kal Kpeirrov l^iai) Seleueia was the key 
of Syria (ep Pol. 558). In i Macc. 118 there is a 
reference to the capture of ‘ Seleueia which is by the 
sea' by Ptolemy Philometor VI. (146 B. ). Its | 
remains are still great. In consequence of the resistance | 
it made to 'Pigranes, the Roman Pompeius declared it a 
free city, and this was its condition in Paul’s time (Pliny, 
NX 5 iS). 

I’aul, with Barnabas, sailed from Seleueia on his 1 
first missionary enterprise (Actsl34), and to Seleueia in ' 
all probability he returned (Acts. 1426; for the expression 
‘ sailed to Antioch ' need not imply a voyage up the 1 
river : cp the expression ‘ sailed away from Philippi ’ j 
in Acts 20 6). Probably also Paul’s passage through ■ 
Seleueia is implied in such places as Acts If) 39, and 
1630 (with which contrast the land journey summarised 
in ir>3). In this connection it is interesting to note 
that two piers of the old harbour bear the names of 
Paul and llarnabas, with whose work they are probably 
coeval. w. j. w. 
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Alphabetical list of Kings 


Alexander II. (§ 17). Anliochus IX. 
Aniiochus I. (§ 3). (§,19)- 

Anliochus II. (§ 4). Anliochus X. (§ 
Anliochus III. (§ 7). 21). 

Anliochus IV. (§ g). Anliochus XIII. 
Anliochus V. (§ 10). (§ 23). 

Anliochus VI. (13). Demeirius I. (§ 
Anliochus VH.(§ 15). 11). 

Anliochus VIII. Demeirius 1 1. (§§ 

(§ 18). 12, 14, 16). 

Bibliography (§ 24). 


Demeirius III. 

(§.22). 

Philippus I. (§ 22). 
Seleucus I. (§ 2). 
Seleucus ll. (§ 5). 
Seleucus III. (§ 6). 
Seleucus IV^ (§ 8). 
Seleucus V. (§ 17). 
Seleucus VI. (§ 20). j 

Tryphon (§ 13). , 


' Seleucidoe ’ is the general name applied to the kings 
of Syria, who were so called from Seleucus I. , the 
^ . founder of the monarchy. This empire is 

. rigin. i^ingdom of the Greeks ' 

in I Macc. 1 10 8 18, and in the phrase 'the diadem of 
Asia' in i Macc. II 13. The Syrian kings claimed to 
rule over the Asiatic portion of Ale.vander’s empire, 
and to interfere in the affairs of every country from the 
Hellespont to India ; but the territorial limits were 
gradually reduced, the border*lands of India being first 

1 Hence the town was called SeAevxfia ITiepta, or SeAevxeca 
■n fy Ilifpiqi, to distinguish it from other towns of the same name 
(Strabo, 749) 


lost, and then Asia Minor and Eg)'pt effecting their 
withdrawal from Seleucid sway. Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic dynasty became in fact a standing rival, dis- 
puting with the Seleucidae the possession of Palestine. 
'I'he hold of the Scleucidie upon Asia Minor was pre- 
carious, owing to the peeuliar characteristics of the 
Greek cities there, and the rise of new powers 
Pergamos and the Attalid dynasty). Here nothing can 
be attempted more than a few general remarks upon 
salient features of the monarchy. Syria was its intel- 
lectual centre ; for Seleucus abandoned his capital at 
Babylon (which was in truth suitable only for the 
undivided world-wide empire dreamed of by Alexander), 
and transferred his permanent abode to Antioch on the 
Orontes (see Antioch, 2). This transference also calls 
attention to the constant striving, as constantly thwarted, 
of the Syrian empire, to become, not so much a military, 
as a naval power. Its wealth, indeed, came from com- 
merce, which partly depended upon command of the sea, 
and partly also upon keeping open the old trade routes 
leading into inner Asia. The latter condition was 
found to be more easily realised than the former, for 
the rise of Egypt and of Rhodes, with other powers, 
prevented the realisation of the designs of the Syrian 
dynasty. As regards its internal characteristics, the 
Seleucid empire is well described by Holm ((/^. ///jZ. 
E'r4ii2) as an artificial creation — in its essence an 
attempt to found in the E. a state based on Greek 
views. ‘ That Seleucus tried to promote the Hellenising 
of Asia in the spirit of Alexander appears from the many 
cities (about 75) which he founded' ; and the progress 
of Greek life is seen from the fact that eventually Syria 
proper breaks up into a number of city communities 
almost entirely. It is precisely through their continua- 
tion of Alexander’s work on this line, of controlling 
Asia by a policy based upon a preference given to the 
Ciraeeo- Maeedimian civilisation, that the Seleueidai 
come into violent contact with the peeuliar institutions 
of the Jews. It was especially in Seleueia on the Tigris 
that the Greek life of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
centred, to such an extent that this city completely 
overshadows the other Greek communities in these 
regions. 

Seleucus I., Nicator (312-280 B.C.), one of the best 
of Alexander’s generals, was made ehiliarch by Perdiccas 
„ . .. upon Alexander's death. Perdiccas 

ii^vaded Egypt, and being cheeked 
.u upon the Nile by Ptolemy was murdered 
by his own officers, among them being Seleucus. 
Subsequently Babylon was assigned to Seleucus ; but he 
was soon compelled to flee for his life from his satrapy, 
to avoid Antigonus, and took refuge with Ptolemy (316 
B.c. , cp App. Syr. 53). In the war with Antigonus 
that followed, Seleucus bore a distinguished part, at 
first as commander of Ptolemy's fleet, and afterwards 
in the operations in Syria which culminated in the 
battle of Gaza (312 B.C. ), in which Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, was completely defeated. Seleucus in 
consequence with a small force recovered his satrapy, 
and the era of the Seleueids dated from the capture of 
Babylon (ist Oct. 312 B.C. ). 

The career of Seleucus is very obscure during the ten years 
which followed ; his name is not even meniioned in the peace 
concluded in 31 1 n.C. between Ptolemy Cassander and Lysi- 
machus on the one side, and^ Antigonus on the other; but the 
record of that peace may be incomplete. It seems clear, at any 
rale, that Seleucus was left to e.xtend his conquests in the E. 
undisturbed, and that in a series of successful campaigns he 
recovered all the e.astern provinces of Alexander’s empire between 
the Euphrates, ihe Oxus, and the Indus. He was obliged, 
however, to acquiesce in the cession of the territories beyond 
the Indus to king Tchandragupta (Sandracottus, Strabo, 724) in 
return for five hundred war-elephants. 

In 306 B.C. Seleucus followed the e.xample of Antig- 
onus and Demetrius in adopting the title of ‘ king ' ; 
and from that date his coins are so inscribed, whilst 
Alexander’s types are gradually abandoned in favour of 
new devices, such as his own head with bull's horn — 
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an emblem of divine strength, probably also bearing 
allusion to the story told by Appian (Syr. 57) ; as an 
adjunct symbol in the field occurs an anchor, the badge 
of the family (cp Justin, 15 4). 

When Ptolemy Cassander and Lysimaehus again 
combined against Antigonus, Seleucus also joined the 
coalition, and was largely instrumental in winning the 
decisive victory at Ipsus in which Antigonus fell (301 
B.c. ). Seleucus consequently received a great extension 
of territory — all Syria, and Asia Minor as far as F'hrygia 
(with the exception also of Cilicia). Hence the 
Seleucidaj are spoken of as kings of Asia (e.^., 1 Maec. 
86; though in other passages, such as i Macc. 11 13, 
it is doubtful whether the term Asia should be restricted 
to Asia Minor). 

Seleucus reigned over the largest kingdom that had 
been carved out of Alexander’s empire. The direct 
government of the provinces beyond the Euphrates was 
in the hands of his son Antiochus. In 281 B.c., by the 
defeat of king Lysimaehus at Korupedion in I’hrygia, 
Seleucus became heir by gage of battle to the crowns of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and appears to have intended 
to hand over his Asiatic possessions to his son, and 
spend the remainder of his life (he was now about 
seventy-two years old) as ruler of his native country, 
Macedonia, from which he had been so long absent. 
He set out for Europe, but was murdered at Lysiniachia 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, the exiled elder son of Ptolemy I. 
Ceraunus took possession of Thrace and Macedonia ; 
Antiochus succeeded to his father’s Asiatic sovereignty. 

Seleucus was undoubtedly an able administrator of what his 
generalship secured for him. He was a patron of art, fostered 
trade, and by his foundation of many cities encouraged the 
spread of Hellenic civilisation through his dominions ; he was, 
in fact, perhaps the only one of Alexander's successors that 
showed an appreciation of Alexander’s true policy (‘ I should be 
inclined to call him a true disciple of Alexander,’ Holm, Gk. 
I/ist., ET, 4 131). 

Not much is known of the reign of his successor, 
Antiochus I., Soter (281-261 B.c. ). It was occupied 

... - partly with attempts to assert himself 

i' Minor, as a prelude to making 

[zai-zbi is.o.j. chmus to the Macedonian 

crown, and partly in endeavours to render effective the 
Syrian rule over Coelesyria, as against the claims of 
Egypt to those territories (the so-called Eirst Syrian 
W’ar).’ In Asia Minor he was defeated by the 
llithynians, at the beginning of his reign ; and by 
Eumenes, king of Pergamum, towards the end of it.^ 
The intermediate years show him engaged in warfare 
with the Gauls who poured into Asia Minor (277 B.c.) 
and founded the state of Galatia (see GAn.vnA, § i ). He 
won a victory over them ( App. Syr. 65 ), and in consequence 
assumed, or was given, the honourable title of Soter 
(‘Saviour’) and a festival was founded in his honour.^ 

In 261 B.c. Antiochus was killed in battle by a Gaul (C.'elt) ; 
but whether he was actually then fighting the Celtic invaders is 
doubtful. He seems to have been a brave and energetic prince ; 
history knows nothing to his discredit, and he deserves praise 
for his attempts to carry on his father’s Grecising policy by 
means of city foundations. 

Antiochus II., Theos (261-246 B.c.), son of the 
.. A j.- 1- TT preceding and Stratonice, married 

1 Caodice, daughter of Antiochus I. 
(261-246 B.C.). another wife (PoIy.-en. 850). 

Practically our knowledge of him is confined to the statements 
that ‘ he was a debauchee and addicted to drink, that he left 
affairs in the hands of unworthy favourites, that he waged yar 
in Thrace, that he earned his surname by liberating the Alilesians 
from their tyrant Timarchus, and that he was generally popular 
in the cities of Ionia’ (Holm, <?/. czi. 4 i88). 

Of the second Syrian war which he waged with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, we know little. This led in- 
directly to his death ; for to put an end to the strife 
Ptolemy gave his daughter Bereniee in marriage to 
Antioehus, who put away Laodiee. After a time, 
however, Antioehus changed his mind and reealled 

^ Alluded to only in Paus. i. 7 3. 

2 See Strabo, 624. It occurred near Sardis. _ 

y See decree of thanksgiving from Novum Ilium, C/G 3595 = 
Hicks, Manual^ no. 165, with notes thereto added. 
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Laodiee, who immediately poisoned him and murdered 
Bereniee and her infant son, and her own son ascended 
the vacant throne. It has, however, been suggested 
that this dark history was an invention of tlie Egyptian 
partizans of Berenice, and that Antiochus really died a 
natural death. Aceording to the traditional interpreta- 
tion, Dan. 116 refers to this king (Jerome, in loc.) ; but 
the text is corrupt (see Daniel, § 6/. ). 

Seleueus II., Callinicus ’ (246-226 b.c.), was the 
eldest son of the preeeding by his first wife, Laodiee. 

6. Seleucus II. Er hjs accession 

’ With Ptolemy III. Euergetes, who in- 
vaded Syria to avenge the death of his sister Berenice 
(the third Syrian War). This war is as mysterious in 
its course and results as the two previous confiicts 
between Egypt and Syria. Ptolemy, we learn, drove 
Seleueus beyond the Taurus, captured Antioch, made 
himself master of Syria and Phoenicia, and penetrated 
even beyond the Euphrates ; the Egyptian successes are 
sketched in even more extravagant terms, which make 
them tantamount to the recovery of all Alexander's 
empire. 2 Seleucus summoned to his aid his younger 
brother Antiochus Hierax, promising him the regency of 
Asia Minor. Ptolemy was indeed obliged to consent to 
a peace ; but Seleucus soon found himself at war with 
his own brother (Justin, 27 2). Antiochus was at first 
victorious, with the help of the Galatai (Celts) ; but they 
deserted him, and when their co-operation was again 
bought, both they and Antiochus suffered repeated defeats 
at the hands of Attains of I’ergamum, who seized the 
opportunity of the strife between the two brothers to 
strengthen his own position in Asia Minor. Anticehus 
Hierax was at last driven from the country into I'gypt ; 
but Ptolemy imprisoned him, and v\hen he escaped he 
was slain by brigands (227 b.c., Justin, 273). 

Seleucus apparently owed his title Callinicus to an eastern 
expedition in which he vanquished Arsaces of Pai thia (Strabo, 
513; Justin, 41 4). Afterwards, however, Arsaces defeated 
Seleucus in a great battle which the Parthians long celebrated 
as the foundation of their independence. ‘ 'I'he title^ to the sur- 
name of Callinicus was therefore as well made out as is necessary 
for an Oriental monarch, and the subsequent foundation of a 
city called Callinicum in his hereditary territory on the 
Euphrates by the hero who had been fortunate enough to 
e.scape from the Parthians, no doubt made a great impre.ssion on 
the surrounding inhabitants ’ (Holm, op. cit. 4215). 

In 226 B.C. Seleucus lost his life by a fall from his 
horse. 

Seleucus HI., Ceraunus, or Soter (226-223 ), 

was the elder son and successor of Seleucus II. He 
invaded Asia Minor in order to put 


6. Seleucus III. 


down Attalus. He was assisted by his 


(226-223 B.C.). energetic relative Achams. 

Soon, however, he was murdered by one Nicattor and a 
Gaul named Apaturius (Polyb. 448). 

.Seleucus III. seems to have left a son Antiochus, mentioned 
only in an inscription, to whom are attributed coins hearing on 
one side the image of an infant Antiochus (see Head, op. cit. 640, 
and cp CIG 4458, and Droysen, Gosc/t. li. Hell. iii. ‘J 121). 

Antioehus III., the Great (222-187 B.c. ), the younger 
son of Seleucus Callinicus and Laodiee (Pol.54o)t was 
... , only twenty years old when he came to 

7. Antiocnus throne, and for some time he was 

III. (222-187 under the infiuenee (.T his 

minister Hernieas. The condition of 
Egypt, then governed by Ptolemy l\^ Philopator, a weak 
and vicious monarch, invited attack. A rebellion in 
Persis and Media weakened the blow ; but when that 
had been put down, and the king had freed himself 
from the evil influence of Hermeas by executing him 
(Pol. 556) the war with h^gypt was resumed. At first 

1 He was also called Pogon, the Bearded, fiom his habit of 

wearing a beard, which, like Demetrius II., die only other 
bearded king of Syria, he probably adopted during his sojourn 
in Parthia (cp Head, 639). 

2 See the Adule inscription preserved by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes in his Topographia Christiana = CIG 5127 (and cp 
Ter. on Dan. 11 5 ; also^ Polyan.850, who says that he pushed 
nis conquests 
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Antiochus carried all before him, and made himself 
master of I’lnrnicia and the territory on both sides of 
the Jordan (Pol. f>68/. ), and wintered in Ptolemais. In 
the followint^ year, however, he was utterly defeated at 
Kaphia, the most southerly Syrian city (217 ».c. ), and 
compelled to cede to Kgvpt all Coelesyria and Phoenicia. 
In the meantime Achmus hatl raised the standard of 
revolt in Asia Minor, and it cost a two years' warfare 
round Sardis to overcome him (Pol. 7 15 f. ). 

'I'hen followed an expedition to the east, in which 
Parthia and Hactria were invaded ; these successes 
gained the king his surname (209 B.c. ). W'hen Ptolemy 
Philopator died and Ptolemy W Kpiphanes ascended the 
throne (204 u.c. ), Antiochus III. combined with Philip 
V. king of .Macedonia, for the partition of the Egyptian 
kingdom (lavy, 3I14; Pol. loao). In pursuance of the 
scheme Antiochus invaded Coelesyria and Phamicia, 
and overran Palestine (Jos. Ant. xii. 83) ; and though a 
diversion caused by Attains of Pergamum enabled the 
Kgypti.ins to reoceupy Palestine, they were defeated 
( 198 n. c. ) by .Antiochus himself near the sources of the 
Jordan, and driven out of the country. Jerusalem itself 
fell into the hands of Antiochus (Pol. 1039). A peace 
was concluded in which it was agreed that Epiphanes 
should marry Antiochus' daughter, Cleopatra, who 
should receive Ca'lesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
as her dowry (on this peace, see Holm, op. <7/. 4339, 
and note on p. 368). Antiochus then commenced 
operations in Asia Minor, with a view of recovering the 
Greek cities there as a whole, and more especially those 
of the S. and \V. coasts, which had long been reckoned 
to belong to Egypt, but had recently been occupied by 
Philip under the terms of the secret alliance with Syria 
above-mentioned.* The defeat of Philip by the Romans 
at Cynoscephakrj brought .\ntiochus also face to face 
with the power of Rome ( 197 n. c. ). 

Antiochus claimed not only sovereignty over the 
cities of Asia, but the throne of Thrace also, in virtue 
of the victory of Selcucus over Lysimaehus a century 
before him. The tension between him and Rome was 
increased when Hannibal, a fugitive from (’arthage, 
sought asylum at the Syrian court (A])p. .Syr. 4). 
After long negotiations war was dedaretl between tlie 
two powers in 191 li. ('. The decisive battle took |dace 
in the autumn of iq(j h. C. at Magnesia on the Hermus, 
and the motley host of .\ntiochiis was utterly defeated ; 
the Roman legions were never actually called upon, and 
the victory which gave them a third continent cost but 
24 horsemen and 300 light infantry (Momins. Hist, of 
Rome. ET. t88t, .Allusion is made to 

these events in Dan. II 10, and 1 .\Iacc. 1 10 .'^6/ (see 
.\x i iocuus. I ). .Antiochus was compelled to renounce 
all his conquests X. of the 'Paurus range, which had in 
fact always been the boundary of effective Syrian power 
in this direction JMl. 21 17; Diod. Sic. to ; lavy, 37 45). 
in consequence of this defeat and loss of prestige 
Armenia fell away from the Syrian empire (.Strabo, 
528). In 187 B.c. Antiochus himself, marching into 
Elymais, at the head of the Persian Gulf, in onler to 
plunder a temple of Bel to replenish his treasury ex- 
hausted by the enormous war indemnity, was slain by 
the natives of the district (.Strabo, 744). 

Scleiicus l\k, Philopator (187-175 B.C.), son and 
successor of Antiochus the Great, came to the throne in 
o 1 TV *^^'^*^*^ 1 * times, when Armenia had 

i a7 1 ^ * already revolted and the prestige of his 
' * * ‘ ‘ country was dimmed. The power of 

Rome also overshadowed the East, and freedom of 
policy was almost impossible. Thus he was compelled 

^ It was probably at this period, or perhaps earlier, that 
Antiochus sent 2000 Jewish faniilies from ^Ie.sopolamia into the 
cities of Lydia and Phrygia, securing their loyalty by grants of 
land and immunity from taxation. ^ See Jos. Ant. xii. 3 4. 

- ‘ With the day of Magnesia Asia was erased from the list of 
great slates ; and never perhaps did a great power fall so 
rapidly, so thoroughly, and so ignominiously as the kingdom of 
the .Seleucidaj under this Antiochus the Great ’ (Mommsen, /.c.). 


to forego the opportunity of interfering beyond Mt. 
'Paurus, in assisting Pharnaces of I’ontus against Pmmenes 
of Pergamum (179 B.C. , see Diod. Sic. 21)24). Yet he 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Perseus of Macedonia. 
With Egypt he lived outwardly at j^eace, though his 
minister Hkliodurus {(/.v.) interfered in the affairs of 
Palestine. One Al’oLLo.Ntu.s (2), son of 'Phraseas, being 
governor (crrpar7?7os) of Ccelesyria and Idiocnicia, 
induced the king to send Heliodoriis his chancellor 
(' treasurer,’ AV) to plunder the temple of Jerusalem. 

'Phis attempt, and the supernatural (?) means by which it was 
batlled, are related in 2 Macc. 3 i f, (cp 4 Macc. 4i where 
the attempt is ascril>ed to Apollonius himself). In 1^5 b.c. 
thi.s Heliodorus murdered Seleucus, and tried lo seize the 
Syrian throne, but was driven out by Eumenes and Atialus of 
Pergamum (.Appian, Syr. 45 ; Livy, 4 t 24). 

Seleucus IV. left two children, Demetrius, who subse- 


t|uenily ascended the throne (see § it), and I^odice. 

Antiochus IV., Epiphanes* (175-164 B.c.), was the 
son of Antiochus III. and Lnodice (daughter of the 
9 . Antiochus ‘^"’8 'll- )■ After 


IV. (176-164 


the battle of Magnesia he had been 


^ q\ sent to Rome as hostage (Appian, Ajr. 

39). At Rome he remained nearly 
fourteen years, and then Seleucus IV. who was on the 
•Syrian throne secured his exchange for the heir apparent. 


Demetrius (Appiap, Syr. 45 ; cp Justin, 343). 

On hi?, way home Antiix:hus visited Athens, and displayed his 
phil-Hellenicsyinp.qihies by accepting the i)osl of first strategtts 
{(TTpaTTiyh^ €7ri ra oTrAa, see coins ; cp Reinach, A‘<7'. ^t. Or.. 
i'^88, p. 1639C). He also contributed to the completion of the 
Olympieum (Pol. 2Ci), and placed a golden a:gis over the 
ilieaire (Pans. y. 12 4). He presented gifts to the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and to those of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, 
as well as to many Greek cities — Rhodes, (Tyzicus, Tegea 
(theatre), and .Megalopolis (contribution to walls). His favourite 
cull was that of Olympian Zeus (cp Malzzjm), to whom he 
erected a temple at Daphne near .Antioch on the Orontes (.see 
Antioch, 2), with a statue which was a replica of that made by 
Phidias for Olympia.’-^ It was his thorough-going programme 
of Hellenisaiion which gained him his notoriety in Jewish 
.annals (Tac. //ist.bs: ‘rex .Antiochus demere superstiiionem 
el mores (»ra;corum dare adnisus’). 


While he lingered in .Athens Antiochus received news 
of the murder of Seleucus W. by Heliodorus and. being 
supported by the king of Pergamum, he expelled the 
usurper, ancl gained the crown in defiance of the rights 
of his nephew Demetrius (Appian, Syr. 45 ; cp Friinkel, 
/fi.‘!cr. of Pergamon. \ 160; i Mace. 1 10). He showed 
himself soon even more enterprising than his father. 
For the death of his sister Cleopatra, the widow of 
Ptolemy \'. Epiphanes (173 b.c. K opened the whole 
question of the ownership of Coelesyria, which the 
Egyi)tians claimed as the dowry of the dead queen (Pol. 
27 19). whereas she had only enjoyed a portion of the 
revenue derived from that country (Pol. 28 20). Antiochus 
forestalled the Egyptian attack (2 M.aee. 421). At the 
end of T71 B.c. the contending powers came into 
decisive conllict on the Egyptian frontier between Mt. 
Casius and Pehisiiim (1 Mace. 1 17). The Egyptians 
were utterly defeated. .Antiochus even secured the 
person of the young king Ptolemy Idfilometor, and was 
himself crowned king of Egypt at Memphis. 'Fhere 
was a Scleucid party among the Egyptians themselves 
(Diod. 3 <i 14) ; but upon the withdrawal of Antiochus 
(i Macc. I 20/ ) the national party in Ale.xandria rose 
and placed the young Ptolemy Physcon upon the throne 
of Egypt. Antiochus therefore invaded Egypt a second 
lime (2 Macc. 5 1 ; Pol. 28 19). nominally at first in the 
interests of Philometor.^ He demanded the cession of 


* ’Erru^ai'^?, ‘illustrious,’ called also ’Erri/uianj?, ‘mad,’ from 
his actions, Pol. 2 <D, Athen. IO52. On coin.s his lilies are 
‘ETTi^anj?, NiKT}(^dpo5, and ©ed?. Cp Jos. . 4 «r. xii. 65. See 
Antiochus, 2. 

2 The figure of Zeus Nicephorus enthroned appears on some 
of his coins in place of that of Apollo. He seems to have con- 
sidered himself a manifestation of Zeus ; and jierhaps his name 
Epiphanes really means that. On some of his coins his own 
portrait occurs, in the character of Zeus. See Head, Hist. 
Xumm. 641. The nimbus on the diadem of the Seleucidae 
originates with him. See the remarks of Holm, Grk. Hist. 4 399. 

3 The wars of Antiochus IV. with Egy-pt are complicated, 
and it is doubtful w'helher he made three or more invasions (so 
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Pelusium and of the island of Cyprus which was now 
practically his through the treachery of Ptolemy Macron 
(2 Macc. 10 13). Antiochus' victorious career in Egypt 
came to an abrupt ending. For at this moment the 
Roman victory at Pydna (168 B.C. ) changed the whole 
face of affairs in the East. 

Popilius Lnenas, the Roman envoy, a harsh, rude man, 
demanded in the name of the senate that Antiochus should 
restore his conquests and evacuate Egypt within a set term, 
Antiochus asked time for consideration; hut the envoy drew 
with his staff a circle round the king and bade him answer 
before he stepped beyond it (Pol. 2 '.‘ 27, Livy 4 . 5 12). Antiochus 
yielded. ‘Like Macedonia in the war just waged by Perseus, 
the Seleucidai had made in the war regarding Coelesyria a final 
effort to recover their earlier power ; but it is a significant 
indica ion of the difference between the two kingdoms, that in 
the former case the legions, in the latter the abrupt language of 
a diplomatist, decided the controversy ’ (Momms. Hist. 0/ Romt, 

2 309)- 

It was upon his return to Syria after finding the prize 
of Egypt, so nearly within his grasp, thus forever snatched 
from him, that Antiochus committed those outrages in 
Palestine which earned him the undying hatred of the 
Jews, and for which he is pilloried in the books of Daniel 
and Maccabees as the very personification of impiety. 
Already upon his first return, in 170 B.C. , he had 
captured Jerusalem, slain and enslaved thousands of 
Jews, entered the Holy of Holies, and despoiled the 
temple ( i Macc. 1 20/. 2 Macc. 5 ii_/C ; see Antiochus 2, 
Jason,* Menelaus). Now the king determined to 
carry through the Hellenisation of Palestine. A royal 
edict made the practice of Jewish rites punishable by 
death ; the temple was dedicated to Zeus Olympios 
(168 B.C. See I Macc. I41/, 2 Macc. Gi/. ).^ These 
persecutions led to the revolt of the Maccabees. The 
outbreak of Mattathias at Modin (167 B.c. ) seems to 
have attracted little attention at the capital. It was not 
until the death of Mattathias and the assumption of 
leadership of the movement by his son Judas (166 B.C. ), 
who defeated several detachments (that of Apollonius, 

I Macc, 3 10; that of Seron, i Macc. 813), that ‘his 
name came near even unto the king,’ and energetic 
measures were taken to sujjpress the insurrection 
(i Macc. 827). The general conduct of the operations 
was entrusted to Lysias {(/.v.), ‘an honourable man, 
and one of the seed royal’ (i M.acc. 832); but the 
victories of Judas at Emmaus and Beth-zur secured the 
practical evacuation of the country, and gave opportunity 
for the purification and rededication of the Temple 
( I Macc. 4 36/ , 2 Macc. 1 0 1 / ). Antiochus was unable 
apparently to direct upon Judea the whole force of the 
empire, before which the Jewish national party must 
undoubtedly have succumbed. He was engaged 
beyond the Euphrates (i Macc. 837), not, as the Jewish 
narrative puts it, to ‘ take the tributes of the countries, 
and to gather much money’ (i Macc. 831), but more 
probably in safe-guarding his frontiers against the grow- 
ing power of the Parthians (cp Tac. //?>/. .58 : ‘rex 
Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Grrecorum 
dare adnisus, quominus treterrimam gentem in melius 
mut.aret, Parthorum bello prohibitus est’). 

The sequence and e.xtent of his operations in this quarter are 
unknown. After making an attempt to plunder a temple of 
Artemisin Elymais (7.?'., see also Xanea), Antiochus died of 
disease at Tabm in Persia ; some said that he died mad (Pol. 
31 II, Appian, Syr . 66); the professedly circumstantial narratives 
of 1 iVIacc. 6 I yi and 2 Macc. 9 i are mutually contradictory 
and of no historical value (cp in general Maccabees, First, 
§ 10, Second, § 2 /.). When, in fact, we compare the last episode 
of this king’s life with that of his father, we may well doubt 
whether the tradition is not a confusion partly suggested by and 
founded upon the nickname Epimanes applied to Antiochus IV. 


Wilcken, s.?^. ‘Antiochus’ in Pauly’s Realencyc.ytA. Wi.ssowa), 
or only two (so 2 M acc. 5 i ; see MahaflTy, Emp. of the PtoUmies, 
33^ f)’ His usurpation of Egypt was marked by the Seleucid 
anchor on the copper coins, and also by a new issue of copper 
coins with his own name. 

1 Perhaps the savage outbreak at Jerusalem upon the second 
occasion was due to some more personal grievance than mere 
resistance to innovations. The nationalists of Palestine may 
have been in part respon.sible for the delay and failure of bis 
Egyptian expedition, as INIahaffy suggests, <?/. cit. 341. 
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Antiochus V., Eupator (164-162 B.C. ), son of the 
preceding, was either nine or eleven years old at his 

10. Antiochus f 

V ( 164-162 ^^''• 1253 )* In 166 B.c. Antiochus 

* ' - V Epiphanes, on the eve of his departure 
to the east, appointed Lysias ‘ to be 
over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates 
unto the borders of Egypt, and to bring up his son 
Antiochus, until he came again’ ( i Macc. 832/! ) ; see 
Lysias. On the death of Antiochus l-'.piphanes, Lysias 
declared Antiochus his son king, with the title Eupator, 
‘on account of the virtues of his father’ (i Macc. G17; 
cp Appian, Syr. 46). The young king and his guardian 
then led an expedition to the relief of Jerusalem, where 
the citadel was hard pressed by Judas Maccabaeus. 
The armies met at Beth-zacharias, near Beth-zur, and 
Judas was defeated and his brother ICleazar slain 
( I Macc. G28/. , Jos. A»t.xii. 94 ; but 2 Macc. 13 i 6 /. , 
representing the Jews as victorious, is clearly unhis- 
torical). 'Fhe victory of Antiochus enabled him to 
invest Jerusalem ( i Macc. 648/i ), and famine was already 
doing its work when the king’s troops were recalled by 
the news that Philip, the foster-brother of Antiochus 
l^piphanes (2 Macc. 929), was approaching Antioch 
with an army ( i Macc. 655/. ). J^iilip had, in fact, 
been appointed by the dying Epiphanes as guardian of 
the young Antiochus (iMacc. G55). Peace was made 
with the Jews on the terms that ‘ they shall walk after 
their own laws, as aforetime' (iMacc. G59; 2 Macc. 
1823); but Antiochus in spite of this destroyed the 
fortifications of the city and imprisoned the high priest 
(i Macc. 662, Jos. H///. xii. 97). Returning to Syria, 
he found no difficulty in expelling Philip from Antioch 
(i Macc. 663). In 162 B.c. Antiochus himself was 
betrayed, along with Lysias, into the hands of Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleucus, and rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, and was by him put to death (iMacc. 72/. , 
2 Macc. 14 i/., Polyb .31 19 /., Jos. Ant xii. 10 1/). 
See Antiochus, 3. 

Demetrius I., Soter (162-150 B.c.), son of Seleucus 
IV. Philopator. 

As a boy he had been sent in 175 B.c. to take his uncle’s place 
as a hostage in Rome (Polyh. 31 12, i Macc. 1 10). When his 
cousin inherited the crown which his father 

11 . Demetrius I. Epiphanes had usurped, Demetrius, w ho 

( 162-150 B.C.). lived nearly twelve years prac- 

tically a state prisoner in Italy, begged the 
Roman Senate to recognise his claim to the .Syrian throne, but 
in vain. It suited the Senate better that a mere boy should rule, 
rather than one who had reached his twenty-third year. At last 
he made his escape in a Carthaginian vessel and landed in Syria 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 10 i, 2 Macc. 14 1). There seems no ground for 
the opinion that the Senate really connived at his escape (so 
Holm, Grh. Hist. 4 416 ET). 

After putting to death Antiochus V. and Lysias (see 
above), the first object of Demetrius was to gain the 
recognition of the senate (Polyb. 324/^ , Diod. 81 29), 
It was only after a long time that he gained the grudg- 
ing and half-hearted recognition he sought. 'Fimar- 
chus, who under Antiochus Epijihanes had been satrap 
of Babylon (Appian, Syr. 47), revolted, and declared 
himself^ king, and ruled Babylon with an iron hand. 
Him Demetrius put down, being given for this service 
his title .Soter (‘Saviour*) by the grateful Babylonians. 
The relations of Demetrius with the Jews are siiflicienlly 
set forth elsewhere (Demetkius, 1, and in the references 
there given). 

The foreign policy of Demetrius was not skilful ; 
indeed it is difficult to see the object at which he aimed. 
First, he attempted to get his sister Laodice, the widow 
of Perseus, married to Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia, 
possibly in order to form an anti-Roman league in the 
east. Failing in this, he married her himself, and in 
revenge encouraged a claimant to the Cappadocian 
throne in the person of Orophernes, brother of Ariarathes 
(Polyb. 3224). The only result was to raise against 
Demetrius the enmity of both Rome and Attains of 
Pergamum (Polyb. 85). Attains 11 . in return supported 
the claims of a pretender, Alexander Bala, or Balas, to 
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the Syrian throne ; Alexander (q.v., 2) made himself 
out to be a son of Antiochus Epiphaiies. 

Alexander Bala appeared at an opportune moment, as Demc' 
trius had completely alienated his subjects by his tyranny and 
excesses (153 H.C.), whilst at the same time he had given way to 
love of drink, the hereditary vice of his house (Polyb. 33 19). In 
addition to this, an attempt to secure the island of Cyprus by 
treachery had indeed failed, but had earned the Syrian monarchy 
the hostility of Ptolemy Philoinetor (Polyb. 33 5), The result 
was that, though a party at Rome (perhaps th.at of the Scipios) 
was favourably inclined to Demetrius, the Roman Senate, upon 
grounds of policy, and also upon more sordid grounds, was 
induced to recognise the impostor Alexander (Polyb. 83 18), who 
was also supported by Attains Ariarathes and Ptolemy Philo* 
inetor. Consequently, in 153 b.c., Alexander appeared with an 
army in Syria. 

Both Demetrius and Alexander made bids for the 


favour of the Jews, who were now under Jonathan 
(i Macc, 10 1 /.). The king recalled his garrisons from 
all the towns except Jerusalem and Beth-zur, and gave 
Jonathan power to raise an army and to liberate the 
hostages. 'I'he various taxes and royal claims upon the 
Jews were also remitted (see the instructive list given in 
Jos. xiii. 2 2/. ). ^ The impostor, however, was 

more successful in appealing to Jonathan’s personal 
ambition, noininatitig him high-priest, and sending him 
the insignia of royalty, with the title of ‘ king’s friend ’ 
(ep Friend). The decisive battle was fought in 150 
B.C. , and Demetrius lighting heroically was slain 
(Justin, 3r>i, Polyb. 35, Jos. .int. xiii. 24). In spite 
of the fragmentary and obscure character of the record, 
we may well doulit whether this Demetrius was not one 
of the most gifted of the Seleucid dynasty [v. Gutschmid, 
Iran, 43). 

Demetrius II., Nicator (145-139 and 129-125 B.c.), 
the elder of the two sons of Demetrius I., had been sent 
10 TT ^3' father for protection to 

Ifirqf rpitm • Gnulus when Alexander invaded 

146 139 BC) ^3'*'*"'^ (Justin, 362), and remained 
there for some years in exile until he 
became aware that the usurper had forfeited the goodwill 
of his subjects by his negligence of state affairs and his 
self-indulgence (Livy, Epit, 50). In 147 B.c. he landed 
on the Cilician coast with a force of Cretan mercenaries 
( I Mace. IO67). Ptolemy VI. Philoinetor had given 
his daughter Cleopatra Thea (‘one of the most 
impiulent women produced by the Ptolemy line, which 
had no lack of such characters,’ Holm, Grk. Hist. 
4417) in niarri.age to Alexander, and at first came to his 
assistance, but afterwards transferred his favour to 


Demetrius 11. , to whom also he transferred his daughter. 

Ptolemy’s voiic-yiue accounted for by a .story that .Mex- 
ander had attempted his life (i .Macc. 11 10) ; but the true motive 
was probably the desire to take advantage of the intestine strife 
to annex at le.asl Palestine and Oelesyria (i M.acc. 11 i). 
According to Josephus (.-I xiii. 4 Ptolemy actually at 

Antioch assumed the ‘diadem of .Vsia ' (so al.so i Macc. 11 sy!, 
where, however, the motive assigned for Ptolemy's conduct 
differs). On this episode, see MahatTy, Enip. of the Ptolemies, 

364/ 


The opportune death of the Egyptian king on the 
third day after he had gazed upon the severed head of 
Alexander Halas, removed a formidable rival from the 
path of Demetrius (i Macc. 11 18; was he murdered? 
Strabo, 751, says that he died from a wound received 
in the battle on the Qinoparas, near Antioch, fighting 
against Alexander). Having thus won back his father's 
kingdom by arms he received the title Xicator (' Con- 
queror' ; .Appian. Syr. 67, ws vbOov rod yHoi'i dvdpa 
viKr}(Tas).^ The entire country, in fact, had rallied to 
him, with the e.xception of Jud;va, where the ambitious 
Jonathan had inflicted defeat upon his adherent Apol- 
lonius, governor of Coclesyria (i Mace. 10 69 /. ). 
Demetrius was, indeed, fain to purchase the acquiescence 
of Jonathan by confirming him in the high-priesthood, 
and by the abolition of taxes ( i Macc. 11 20/. ), and 
the surrender to Judoia of three Samarian districts. 

When peace w'as assured Demetrius disbanded the 


1 See the remarks of Mahaffy, Emp. 0/ the Ptolemies, xZ-if 

2 On his coins he also calls himself Theos and Philadelphos. 
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native troops and retained only his Cretan mercenaries. 
This led to risings in Antioch, which were put down by 
the mercenaries with the aid of 3000 Jewish troops sent 
by Jonathan. Confiscations and e.xecutions alienated 
the goodwill of the people ( i Macc. 1 1 38/. ). This 
emboldened one Diodotus, a native of Kasiana, brought 
up at Apamea on the Orontes (Strabo, 752 ; ep id. 
668), to declare a young son of Alexander Bala king as 
Antiochus \T. Dionysus.' This was in 145 b.c. 'Phe 
Jews profited by this revolt, for Demetrius had not 
redeemed his promises to withdraw his garrisons from 
Judoja. The disbanded troops also rallied to the 
standard of his rival, and Demetrius was compelled to 
evacuate Antioch and to retire to Seleueia (Livy, Epit. 
52) or to Cilicia (so Jos. xiii. 04). Jonathan and 
his brother Simon mastered all southern Syria (for the 
details of the operations, see i .Mace. 11 60/). 

Seleueia, near Antioch, remained true to Demetrius, 
along with Cilicia and the eastern provinces generally,- so 
13. Antiochus VI. Amiochus never ruled 

(145 142 B C ) ^ 

and Tryphou f 

(142-138 BC) murdered by 

^ Diodotus, who usurped the throne 

under the name of Tryphon. 

The date is disputed ; probably it was in 143-142 B.C. ; so the 
coins (see Babelon, Rois de Syme, 131 /. and cp i Macc. 13 31). 
On the other hand, according to Josephus {Aut. xiii.S ii 7 i)'the 
murder of Antiochus occurred a/tcr the capture of Demetrius 
by the Parthians. (On this much disputed point see the 
authorities referred to in Schiir. Ilisl. 0/ the Je"<vs, ET, i. 1 177, 
and Cambridge Bible, E'irst Book 0/ M. in /.c.). 

The usurper made himself detested for his cruelties. 
Chiefly he alienated the sympathies of the Jews, and 
earned their active hatred, by the capture and execution 
of Jonathan when he had all but established the inde- 
pendence of his country ( i Macc. 12 39/ ). 

The three or four years of the reign of Tryphon are 
almost destitute of incident, save for a few isolated 
notices. His headquarters seem to have been at Cora- 
eesium in Cilicia .Aspera, a robbers' eyrie on a pre- 
cipitous crag by the sea. Strabo (668) attributes to 
him the rise of the piratical power in Cilicia, which 
afterwards attained such extraordinary dimensions. 
The generals of Demetrius, in Mesopotamia and Ccele- 
syria at least, retained their ground before those of 
d'ryphon, wliilst Simon, who had succeeded to the 
leadership of the Jews (iMaec. 138), entered into 
negotiations with Demetrius, who granted all his 
demands, including even e.xemption from tribute 
(i Macc. 1336/.). Though the Jews thus did not gain 
absolute independence, but had still to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Syrian kings, they adopted a new era, 
and Simon ruled as ethnarch, or vassal prince (i Mace 
1341 f. ; cp Justin, 36 1 3). 


At this moment the attention of Demetrius was diverted to* 
Babylonia, where he had to face a new peril. Milhridates I. of 
^ . Parthia,3 after displaying his power in the 

14. Demetrius had conquered Media (147 B.c.), and 
in Parthia even Seleueia on the Tigris two years later. 
(139-129 B.C.). Babylonians appealed for assistance. 

^ ‘ ’ Demetrius was joined by the Persians, Ely- 

m.eans, and Bactrians; but in 139 b.c. he was defeated and 
t.aken prisoner by the Parthians, and carried about through 
their territories as a show^ (i Macc. 14 i, Jos. xiii. 7 i, 
.Appian, Syr. 67. The actual capture was due to trcacher>*)- 
For ten years Demetrius remained a prisoner; but very soon 
after his capture his treatment improved, and he was even 
given the king's daughter Rhodogiine to wife. Probably the 
promise of reinstallation in his kingdom would have been 
realised had not Mithridales himself died, and been succeeded 


' The coins of this seven-year-old king also bear the title 
Epiphanes. His mother was the Egj-piian princess Cleopatra 
Thea. In Appian, Syr.6Z, he is wrongly called Alexander. 
See Antiochus, 4. 

2 Cp inscr. from B.abylon in Zeitsekr. /. Assyr. S 110, and 
inscr. from Paphos in Journ. 0/ Hellenic Studies, 0 (1880) 230. 

3 Mithridates I. reigned 174-136 B.c. He calls himself on his 
coins King of Kings, the Great, Arsaces, Epiphanes, Eiiergelcs, 
Philhellen. He was the most considerable of the Parthian 
monarchs. 

From this circumstance he was called mockingly Seripides 
(Eus. Chron. 1 256). 
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by Phraales II. as Arsaces Philopator Epiphanes Philhellen 
(reigned 136-127 B.c.). It seemed better to this monarch to 
retain Demetrius in order to he able to use him in case of 
threatening circumstances. 

W'hilst Demetrius was a captive in the hands of the 
Parthians (see above, § 14) his younger brother Antio- 
ATifinoVinQ Sidetes, who owed his surname to 
VTT brought up at 

/I oft’ina T> r\ Painphylia (see Side),i asserted 

u.o.;. kingdom of Syria 

(i Macc. 15 j/.). He was now sixteen years old. His 
attempt succeeded, perhaps chiefly because he was joined 
by queen Cleopatra 'Phea, who, enraged at the union of 
Demetrius with the daughter of the Parthian king, 
went over to the side of Antiochus, and surrendered to 
him the strong tower of Seleucia, near Antioch, which 
during all these years she had held for Demetrius. 

Tryphon was defeated and driven into the Phoenician town of 
Dora, where he was besieged. Thence he escaped to Apamea, 
but was again besieged, and compelled to end his life by his own 
hand (i Alacc. 15 10 37 ^ Strabo, 668 j Jos. j\nt, xiii. 72 J Appian, 
6S).‘-^ 

Antiochus married Thea ( ‘ the objectionable but 
evidently inevitable adjunct of the Syrian throne,* 
Holm, Grk. /Aj/. 4419), and acted very vigorously to 
unite again the severed fragments of the Syrian kingdom 
(Justin, 36 1). First and foremost came the necessity 
of dealing with Palestine, which in the turmoil of the 
past few years had absorbed large tracts of Syrian 
territory, and attained an almost completely inde- 
pendent position, even entering into diplomatic relations 
with distant and, in part, hostile jiowers ( r Macc. IO59/. 
Vi\f. 14i 6/!24). In 135 H.c. Antiochus invaded 
Judaea in person. Already, three years previously, the 
Syrian king had come into collision with the Jews, 
who, under Judas and John Hyrcanus, inflicted a defeat 
upon his general CENDKiiyKUS. After the assassination 
of Simon and two of his sons by his son-in-law 
Ptolemy, the son of Abubus ( t Macc. 16 11/ ), John 
Hyrcanus had become high priest and prince of Judjea. 

U pon the invasion by Antiochus he was shut up in the 
citadel of Jerusalem for at least a year, and then forced 
to capitulate. The walls were destroyed, hostages 
demanded, with five hundred talents indemnity, and 
tribute for the cities which had been occupied by the 
Maccabees (Diod. 34 i, Justin, 36 i, Jos. . 4 ;//. xiii. 82).3 
Syrian suzerainty over Judaea was fully asserted. 

Next occurred the final attempt of the Seleucidm to 
overthrow the formidable Parthian power which had 
wrested from them so much of their eastern possessions. 

In 130 B.c. Antiochus undertook an expedition against the 
Parthians. His brother Demetrius was still in their hands, 
having twice been recaptured when he attempted escape. Three 
victories gave the Syrian king the possession of Babylonia, and 
brought to his standard all the peoples who had been reduced 
under the Parthian yoke.-^ Phraates opened negotiations with 
Antiochus to amuse him,^ while he prepared once more to try 
his fortune in the field (Diod. 35 15); more effective still was the 
stroke by which Demetrius was at last released from captivity 
in order to cause the withdrawal of the Syrian forces. In the 
next collision with the Parthian troops Antiochus fell, bravely 
fighting (Appian, Syr. 68; Justin, 38 10). His entire army was 
cut to pieces. 1 

The Parthian king, having thus won the victory by 
arms, keenly regretted having set Demetrius at liberty 
16 . Demetrius tried to recapture him, 

II Nicator b'lAed. He tried ttext to undo his 
(second reign sending into Syria a second 

129-125 B C pretender, a son of Antiochus, the late 
king, Seleucus by name, who had fallen 
into his hands. This also proved of no avail. Deme- 
trius, however, did not long enjoy his change of fortune. 

^ ‘ In Sida urbe educatus, quapropter Sidetes utique voca- 
baiur’ (Eus. Chron. 1 255). On his coins Antiochus VII. c.alls 
himself Kuergetes, which was, therefore, his true official title. 
Jos. xiii. 7 i calls him Swnjp. See ANTtocHUS, 5. 

2 On his coins Tryphon calls himself BacriAcvs avToxpdrwp, 
which no other Syrian ruler does. 

3 This Antiochus was not hostile to the Jewish faith, and for 
hi.s tolerance was called Eusebes (‘pious’), Jos. Ant. xiii. 82. 

For these victories Antiochus received the title Great 
(Dittenb. Syiloge,i'^) 244 and 245, BacriAews p-eydAov ’Avtcoxw, 
cp Justin, 38 10 : ‘ Magnus haberi coepit ’). 
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He was induced to enter into war with Egypt on behalf 
of Cleopatra II., sister-wife of Ptolemy Physcon,^ and 
his own mother-in-law, who had taken refuge in Syria. 
The war with which he was thus threatened Physcon 
evaded by setting up Alexander Zabinas, a pretended 
son of Alexander I. Hala, to claim the Syrian throne.- 

Supported by a strong Egyptian army the pretender invaded 
Syria, where several cities fell away from Demetrius. The 
decisive battle was fought in 125 b . c . near Damascus, and 
Demetrius was defeated. He fled to Iholemais to his wife 
Cleopatra, who refused to receive him, and, when he tried to 
enter Tyre, h.ad him murdered (Justin, 39 1, Appian, Syr.tZ 
Jos. xiii. 93). ✓ , 

Little is known of the rule of Ale.xander 1 1 .; but one 
authority at least passes a favourable verdict. ^ He 

17 . Alexander ’"W friendly relations with 

II. and Hyrcanus, influenced largely, no doubt, 

Seleucus V. desire to find support against 

Egypt, from which power he soon 
became estranged (Jos. ^7//. xiii. 93). He was, in fact, 
not left to enjoy his usurped dignity long without 
rivals. Immediately upon the death of Demetrius II., 
Seleucus, the son of the murdered king, laid claim to 
the throne, only to be murdered after a few months by 
the infamous Cleopatra Thea, his mother, who was 
indignant that he should have taken such a step without 
her, and without sharing the power with herself. 

Cleopatra then put forward the second son of Deme- 
trius II. as heir to the throne ; his claim was also 

18 . Antiochus I'y Ifp-Pt. -Alexander II. 

VIII. Grvpus defeated and fled to Antioch, and 

( 125-96 BC ) Seleucia (Diod. Sic. 35 2 S, 

^ ■ ''' Justin, 392). Finally he was captured 

and brought to Antiochus, who had him put to death. 
Thus from 125 b.c. Antiochus reigned, in association 
with his mother, after the fashion common in Egypt. 
'I'heir joint reign lasted four years,® 

The queen-moiher was thrown more and more into the shade, 
especially after the marriage of her son with Cleopatra Try- 
pha;na, given to him by her father I^tolemy Euergeles II. as a 
pledge of Kgypti.an support, and also after 123 B.c. by the 
victory gained over Alexander 1 1, (cp Ju.stin, 39 2 : ‘Cleopatra 
cum huius [sc. Antiochi] (}uo(|ue victoria inferiorem dignitatem 
suam faclam doleret ’). In 121 B.c. she tried to jioison him, hut 
was compelled instead to drink the draught herself (Appian, 
Syr. 69). 


For some years Antiochus Grypus reigned quietly, 
and then there aro.se a claimant to the throne in the 
person of his half-brother and cousin 


Antiochus (IX. ), son of Antiochus \TI. 
Sidetes and Cfleopatra 'I'hea (see above. 


19. Antiochus 
IX., Cyzicenus 

( 116-95 B.C.). R V V V, 11, 

§ 15). Antiochus owed his surname to 

his having been brought up at Cvzicus (hi.s title on his 
coins is Philopator), whither his mother had sent him in 
129 B.c. upon the return of Demetrius II., her second 


husband, from his Parthian captivity (Jos. Ant. xiii. lOi). 
The poisoned cup with which his mother had made 
him familiar was employed in vain by Grypus to remove 
this rival. The attempt only precipitated the inevitable 
struggle (116 B.C. ). In the first important battle of 
the war Grypus was victorious, and took Antioch, 
where he found his own sister-in-law Cleopatra I\\ , sister 
and divorced wife of Ptolemy .Soter II. (Lathyrus); 
having been expelled from Egypt by her mother {i.c., 
Cleopatra IIP, Physcon’s niece and former wife, who 
herself married Ptolemy Soter) Cleopatra had married 
Antiochus Cyzicenus. By command of her sister, Try- 


1 Ptolemy Euergetes IP, or Physcon, reigned 146-117 B.c. _ 

2 Or, according to another and more probable version (Justin, 
30 1), he claimed to be an adoptive son of the dead Antiochus 
VH. Sidetes. He was really an Egyptian, son of a merchant 
called Protarchus, though Jos. Ant. xiii. 93 calls him a genuine 
Seleucid. He also gives the title as Zebinas. It is translated 
‘slave ’ (ayopacTTo?) in Eus. Chron. 1 257. 

3 Diod. Sic. 35 22 (3445), yap irpao? xat a-vyyvoifioviKO^, 
CTI 6e ev Tat? op.tAtat? xat € 1 / rat? CBTCv^ecri npoayjtn/ji. ojv 
Xapii' 8ta<^ep6vTto^ vno tu)v ttoAAwj/ r}yaTTa.T 0 . 

Hi.s titles are Epiphanes Philometor (I) Callinicus. The 
name Grypus- ‘ hook-nose ’ — a feature conspicuous on his coins. 
Giwpus is, of course, not an official, hut a vulgar title. 

° Coins hear her portrait, with cornucopia;. Her titles are 
Thea and Eueteria (‘ abundance ’). 
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phajna, the wife of Gryptis, the unfortunate Cleopatra 
was put to death (Justin, 39 3). Soon the scale was 
turned, and Grypus was defeated, and compelled to 
retire to Aspendus (Eus. ChronA-i^-]) \ Tryphiena was 
put to death in her turn by the victor. In iii B.C. 
Grypus returned and won back northern Syria. The 
result of the struggle was that the Syrian empire, now 
sadly shrunken in size, was partitioned between the con- 
testants, Grypus retaining northern Syria with Cilicia, 
and Cyzicenus taking Ph(x‘nicia and Coelesyria with its 
capital Damascus. Apparently a state of pence did not 
long continue ; but the details of the never-ceasing 
warfare are hard to trace. 

It is clear that the brothers’ war in Syria was Intimately con- 
nected with a similar strife in Egypt, where also Ptolemy 
Alexander and Ptolemy .Soter II. were at enmity, due to the 
intrigues of their mother the reigning queen Cleopatra III. (cp 
Jotirn. 0/ fletl, .S7«<y. 1) 230 ; Justin, 3 '.t 4 ; Jos. xiii. 10 2; 
and see Mahaffy, Etnf>ire 0/ the PtoUniies, 40970. (Irypus 
held with the party of Alexander, and by way of attaching him 
more closely thereto Cleopatra sent him as his wife her youngest 
daughter, Selene, beforetime the wife of the exiled Ptolemy 
Soter II. 


The confusion in Syria was an opportunity for sur- 
rounding powers. In 103 n.c. even Rotne, by the 
victory of the Prajtor M. Antonins over the pirates, 
gained a fooling in Cilicia (cp Justin, 39 5). Py the 
union of Laodice (Thea Philadelphiis), daughter of 
Grypus, with Milhridates I. Callinicus, the dynasty of 
Commagene was founded, and the way prepared for the 
severance of that kingdom from Syria (cp Mommsen in 
Athen. Mitt. 'Phe Jews also, under John 

Ilyrcanus, who had practically thrown off their allegi- 
ance since the death of Antiochus \dl. (129 B.c.), 
made great strides forward, investing and destroying 
Samaria (about 108 n.c. ) in spile of all that Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, even wdth the help of 6000 troops sent by 
Ptolemy Soter II., could do to save it (Jos. A/it. 
xiii. IO2/I). Such successes as the Syrian king won 
were entirely neutralised and torn from his grasp by the 
senatus consultum secured by Hyreanus bidding ' Anli- 
ochus the son of Antiochus’ (Jos. xiv. 10 22 ; cp 
id. xiii. 92) restore all his Palestinian conquests. 

In 96 R.c. Amiochu.s Grypus died, or was murdered by Her- 
acleon (Jos. xiii. 184 ; cp Eus. 1 259). He was 

forty-five years old at the lime of his death, and left behind him 
five sons. 


20. Seleucus 
VI. Epiphanes 
Nicator 
( 96-95 B.C.). 


Seleucus VI. , Elpiphancs, the eldest son of Antiochus 
Grypus, on his father’s death laid claim to the un- 
divided empire, and proceeded to 
assert bis claims by arms. Antiochus 
Cyzicenus marched into northern Syria 
against him, but being defeated killed 
himself in the battle (Appian, Syr. 69 ; 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 4 .seems not quite accurate). A sketch 
of the character of Antiochus Cyzicenus is given in Diod. 
3534. We are told that he had to wife Selene, the 
Egyptian princess, who had been married to his rival 
Grypus ; but whether her marriage to C'vziccnus occurred 
before or after the death of Grypus is unknown. For a 
few months Seleucus VI. was master of the whole extent 
of the Syrian empire, as it then existed, but soon he was 
expelled by a rival, Antiochus X. Eusebes, Philopator, 
the son of Antiochus Cyzicenus. He was compelled to 
retire into Cilicia, where he took refuge in the town of 
Mopsueslia (mod. J/m/V). 

by his violent and tyrannical behaviour, and his extortions, 
Seleucus raised the inhabitants against him ; they fired the 
gymnasium in which he had taken shelter, and he cither peri.shed 
in the flames, or slew himself to avoid a worse fate (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 134; Appian, .Syr. 69). This was probably in 94 B.C. 
Mopsueslia was thereafter razed to the ground byPhilippus and 
Antiochus XI., brothers of Seleucus. 

‘ .Syria now presented the spectacle of, firstly, a 
contest between two branches of the Seleucids, the 
... , descendants of the brothers Demetrius 

21 - j, Antiochus VII.. but both 

X. ( 94-83 B.C.;. same ancestress [Cleo- 

patra Thea], and, secondly, of squabbles between the 
members of the first branch, the five sons of Grypus ’ 


(Holm, Grk. ///jA 4 542). The confusion prevailing is 
well illustrated by the fact that Antiochus X. married 
Selene who had first l>een the wife of Grypus and had 
then married Antiochus Cyzicenus, his own father. 

First, Antiochus X. had to meet the opposition of 
Antiochus XI. and Philippus I., the third and the 
second sons of Grypus. After a battle on the Orontes, in 
which Antiochus X. was victorious, Antiochus XL lost 
his life in the river in his flight (Jos. l.c. ; Eus. Chron. 
I261). Philippus then assumed the royal title, and 
held part of Syria (from 94 B.c. ). In the meantime, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus ^ had sent for Demetrius, fourth son 
of Grypus, from Cnidus, and had established him as 
king in Damascus.^ After hard fighting Antiochus X. 
was expelled from Syria (or, according to Josephus, 
lost his life in battle with the Parlhians). 

According to Appian {^Mlthr. 105) this Antiochus was alive 
and ruling in 83 B.c. when Tigranes (see below, § 22^ end) made 
liimself master of Syria. If this is true, his death in war with 
the Parlhians fell later (it had already occurred in 75 b.c.). 
Appian {Syr. 69) also tells us that lie married Selene, his father’s 
widow. His son was Antiochus XIII. (§ 23 ; cp Kuhn, Bcitr, 
z. Gesch. dcr Scleukiden^ Z’hf-Y 

In what way Philippus and Demetrius divided the 
kingdom is not known ; but Demetrius probably ruled 

99 Phi'lirkrkiici Coelesyria and Antioch. Soon hos- 

T ^ tilitics broke out between them. Deme- 

I. anu Deme- , , ■ , , » 

, . --- trms was also engaged with the Jews, 

rius . gg 

them against their tyrant prince Alexander Jannmus. 
Demetrius defeated Jannasus (Jos. A?it. xiii. 14 1/.); 
but in the moment of victory Jewish national feeling 
awoke, and 6000 Jews went over to .Alexander from the 
army of Demetrius. The Syrian king must have shown 
signs of desiring to reduce Judma once more to a de- 
pendency of Syria. Demetrius then turned his arms 
against his brother I^hilippus, whom he besieged in 
Rercea.® Stralon, the ruler of Heroia, who supported 
Philippus, appealed for assistance to the Arab sheik 
Azizus and the Parthian Milhridates. Ry them Deme- 
trius was himself beleaguered in his camp, and com- 
pelled to capitulate. He died in honourable confine- 
ment at the court of the Parthian king Milhridates II. 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 143). 

After the capture of Demetrius by the Parlhians, 
Philippus made himself master of Antioch, and for a 
short lime was sole ruler of what was left of the Syrian 
empire (88B.C. ). 'Lhe intestine strife was soon re- 
newed, for Antiochus XII. Dionysos,"* the youngest of 
the sons of Grypus, claimed the throne, and estaVdished 
himself in Damascus (87/6 B.C.). Philippus, indeed, 
shortly afterwards look the town by the treachery of the 
governor Milcsius, while Antiochus was engaged with 
the Xabat.’vans ; but he was compelled to evacuate it 
again. W'hen Antiochus resumed operations against 
the Arabians, the Jewish despot, Alexander Jannajus, 
attempted to bar the road through Judaea Ijy construct- 
ing a great wall and trench from Joppa to (japharsaba, 
but in vain (Jos. xiii. 1 i). Ten thousand Arab 
riders surprised the forces of the S3Tian king, who, true 
to the traditions of his house, fell fighting bravely 
(probably about 84 B.C. ). 

The end of Philippus is doubtful. In 83 B.C. the Armenian 
king Tigranes was invited to put an end to the long strife by 
making himself master of the Syrian kingdom. X'eiiher 
Philippus nor Antiochus X. (if they were still alive ; see above, 
§ 21) could offer any real opjaosition, and Tigrane.s made him- 
self master of the entire Syrian^ kingdom from ihe sea to the 
Euphrates, including also Cilicia (Justin, 40 i, Appian, Syr. 
48). He so ruled for fourteen years, Syria being governed b3’ a 
vicero}’. In 60 B.c. the connection of A'igranes with his father- 
in-law Mithriaates of Pomus led to his own defeat by Lucullus. 


t Ptolemy Lathyrus = Ptolemy Soter II. (see Ptoi.emy). 

2 Demetrius III., Eucjerus (95*88 b.c.). Euxatpo^, so Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 13 4, where, however, Niese reads ’Aicatpo«. The 
coins of Antiochus X. bear the triple title Theos Philopator 
Soter, or else Philometor Euergetes Callinicus. 

3 A town E. of Antioch. 

4 Dionysos’ coins bear also the titles Epiphanes Philopator 
Callinicus, the title Dionysos being also sometimes omitted. 
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After the defeat of Tigraiies, Syria did not all at once 
^ , come into the possession of the 

23. Antiochus^ Romans. The royal house of Syria 
was not yet extinct, for Antiochiis X. 
Eusebes and Cleopatra Selene had 


XIII. Asiaticus 

(69-65 B.O.). 


left a son Antiochus. 

The youth of Asiaticus had been passed in Asia Minor (Justin, 
40 2, ‘ in angulo Cilicite ’), from which circunistance he received 
his surname (Appian, Sjr. 70). This Antiochus, along with a 
brother, appeared in Rome to urge their claim to the kingdom of 
Egypt, then under the sway of the illegitimate Ptolemy Auletes. 
This claim was disregarded, and the disappointed princes re- 
turned home by way of Sicily, where Antiochus was robbed 
by Verres of a rich present intended for the Senate (Cic. I't-rr. 
ii. 4 27). This was about 72 u.c. Three years later Tigranes 
had lost his Syrian possessions, and Antiochus was received 
with open arms as the heir to his kingdom (Appian, Sj'r. 49). 
Lucullus recognised his claim. 


In 65 B.C. disturbnnces broke out in Antioch (Diod. 
/rg, 34), and Philippus son of I’hilippus I. was 
encouraged to lay claim to the crown. T hus the old 
strife between the two rival lines was renewed in the 


third generation. T'he Arabian chief Azizus (cp § 22) 
supported Philippus, whilst Sampsiceramus, prince of 
Emesa {Strabo, 753), supported Antiochus. Into the 
details of the strife we need not enter. Pompeius, who 
had taken the place of Lucullus in 66 B.C. , took in hand 
the reduction of this chaos to order. Antiochus, on 
requesting to be acknowledged as the rightful heir to 
the throne, ‘ received the answer that Pompeius would 
not give back the sovereignty to a king who knew 
neither how to maintain nor how to govern his kingdom, 
even at the request of his subjects, much less against 
their distinctly expressed wishes. With this letter of 
the Roman proconsul the house of Seleucus was 
ejected from the throne which it had occupied for two 
hundred and fifty years. Antiochus soon after lost his 
life through the artifice of the emir Sampsiceramus, as 
whose client he played the ruler in Antioch ’ (Mommsen, 
JJisL of Rome, 4135). Syria now became a Roman 
province (63 B.C.). 

Besides the special articles devoted to Antiochus, Demetrius, 
etc., and collateral articles, in the present work, Schiirer’s 
Jewish People in the time of Jesus Clnist, 
24. Literature. ET, should be consulted for a sketch of 
Syrian history, and for the authorities there 
cited. The literature of the subject is extensive. Most impor- 
tant are P. (iardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum : The Seleucid kings oj' Syria; and Babelon, Rois dc 
Syrie. Extremely valuable are the articles under the various 
headings Antiochus, Demetrius, etc., in Pauly’s Real Encyclo- 
padie, now available in part in the revised edition by Wissowa ; 
in it will be found the fullest collection of recent authorities, to 
which general reference must here suffice. w. j. w. 

SEM (CHM [Ti. M'H]), Lk. 836, RV Shem. 


SEMACHIAH § 29), one of the sons of 

Shemaiah b. Obed-edom (i Ch. 267, C(5kBxeiA [!>]. 
CA/v\AXI< 5 v [A]). Cp ISM.ACIIIAII, where a 

religious meaning is suggested. This meaning, how- 
ever, seems to be due to a redactor. 'I'he neighbouring 
names are surely clan-names of the Negeb (cp Obed- 
edom). Cp SiBBI-XAI. T. K. c. 


SEMEI (ceMe[e]l). I. I Esd. 933 = Ezra 10 33, 

SniMEi (15). 

2. E.sth. 11 2, RV Semeias ; elsewhere StUMEl (lo). 

3. Lk. 3 26 (a-e/xeeiu [Ti. WH]), RV Semein, a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus, see CIfnealogies, § 3. 

SEMEIS (cGMeic [A]), I Esd. 923 RV, AV Semis 
= Ezra IO23, Shimei, 14. 


SEMELLIUS (ccmgAAioc [A]), i Esd. 2T6 = Ezra 
48 Shimshai. 

SENAAH (nXJp), Ezra23s: Hassenaah. 

SENEH (n:D), in Neh. 83, i S. I44. See Bozez, 
Michmash, § 2. 


* As no coins of Asiaticus are extant, we do not know his 
official title. The name Asiaticus, of course, belongs to the 
some class as Grypus, Hierax, etc., which are vulgar in origin, 
not official. Possibly the official title of this last of the Seleucidm 
was Eusebes, which would account for his being confused with 
his father by our authorities. 
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SENIR (Twy* ; c<\N[e]ip; Sanir; 1)1.89 iCh. 623 
Cant. 48 [c<\Nieip, N] Ezek. 27 5 [ceNeip, P]), or 
sometimes, incorrectly, in AV, Siikmr (Dt., Cant.). 
Senir (the Amorite name of Mt. Hermon, 1 ) 1 . l.c.) is 
described in an inscription of Shalmaneser as ‘ Saniru, 
the mountain summit at the entrance lo Lebanon ’ (Del. 
Par. 104) ; Ezekiel says that the Tyrians (but cp J'vke, 
§ i) sent thither for planks of fir-trees. In i Ch.f)23 
Senir is coupled with Mount Hermon. It might be a 
designation of that part of the Ilermon-range which is 
between Baalbek and IJoms, and was known b)- the 
same name to the Arabic geographers {e.g., Abulfeda). 

Cp A'A'J'i-) 159; HaRvy, RPJ 20 [iScxj] 246; Wetzslein, 
ZT 3 278. _ See Hermon, Sirion, and, on ihe question 
whether there is once or twice a confusion between a mountain- 
range in the far N. and one in the far S., bearing a similar 
name, see Crit, Bib. 

SENNACHERIB’ (nnn:p or [2 K.1920] ; 

ceNNAXHp[e]iM [Bi<A(jr] -eiB Is. 3721], -xeip- 

1 . Sources F' 

for history. 1®, ^ ' '^*^0 rt i’ 

^ 3 ()5, ^ ], cenhphB [Is. 36 I, Aq.] ; 

Ass. Shi-ahe-erba, ‘Sin has increased the brothers ’), 
son and successor of Sargon, came to the throne on 
the 1 2th of Abu, 705 B. c. Sennacherib's own dated 
inscriptions, the Taylor Cylinder being the latest, 
give the events of the first fifteen years of his reign, 
in a chronological order, but arranged according to 
campaigns, not, like Sargon’s Annals, according to 
years. The Canon Lists, of the second class, which 
fix some definite event for each eponyniy, are defecti\'e 
after his first year. The Babylonian Chronicle, which 
was exceptionally full for this reign, deals chiefly with 
what concerned Babylon. The Kings Li.st, a Baby- 
lonian document, records the succession of kings who 
ruled in Babylon during this reign. Some statements 
preserved in classical atithors are to be regarded with 
suspicion until they are brought to the test of further 
inscriptions, still unpublished, of this king’s. The 
many contracts of this reign and a large ninuber of 
letters, now’ being published, give many incidental refer- 
ences. Hence the last word on the history of Sen- 
nacherib from the As.syrian side cannot yet be said. 
All that can now be done is to summarise the present 
stale of knowledge. 

Sennacherib does not seem to have been in a position 
to proceed to Babylon directly after his accession to the 
throne of As.svria and there ‘ take the 


hands of Bel,’ or become legitimate 
king of Babylon. Polyhistor relates 


2 . Struggle for 
the kingdom. 

indeed that Sennacherib’s brother reigned there at first, 
and, on his death, a man named Hagises reigned for 
one month, till he was killed by Merodach-baladaii, w ho 
reigned for six months. The I^ahvlonian Kings List 
assigns one month to Marduk-zakir-.sum, who may be 
Hagises, and then gives nine months to Merodach- 
baladan. VTatever means Sennacherib took to govern 
Babylon in his first two years — whether he ruled by a 
mknu or governor, or whether he ically sent a brother 
to act as sub-king — his rule was thrown off l>v an up- 
start, ‘.son of a slave.’ Mcrodach-baladan, who had 
been expelled by Sargon in 721 it. c. , although a 
Chakhean, was evidently more welcome than Senna- 
cherib, whom the Babylonian Kings List calls a member 
of the dynasty of Habigal. According to Jensen, this 
means simply ‘Great Ra.scal.’ 

Sennacherib’s own inscriptions ascribe to the com- 
mencement of his reign the active hostility of Mcrodach- 
baladan, king of Kardunias, the old name for Babylonia, 
whom Sennacherib defeated in his first expedition. 
Merodach - baladan W'as supported by an army from 
Elam. These allies w’cre defeated at Kisu (now Hymer), 
about 10 m. E. from Babylon. Merodach-baladan tied 
alone to Guzumani. Sennacherib immediately entered 
Babylon and took possession of Merodach -baladan’s 

1 For a portrait of Sennacherib .see ccl. 729. 
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palace, acquiring great spoil. He then sent after Mero- j 
dach-baladan an army which searched the swamps where 
he had taken refuge ; but the wily Chaldcean escaped. 
Sennacherib then proceeded to conquer the country, city 
by city. He seems to have had to fight with a number 
of tribes, Urbi, Aramu, and Chaldneans, who had 
occupied Erech, Nippur, Kisu, Harsagkalamaand Cutha, 
and boasts of having captured 89 strong cities as well ; 
as 820 smaller cities in Chaldma. On his return to . 
Babylon he had to pacify the country, and rescue it from I 
the hordes of Aramnean and ('haldoean peoples, who i 
would not acknowledge him as king. j 

Sennacherib enumerales the Tii’muna, Rihihu, ladaku, 
UbucUi, Kipre, Malibu, (nirumu, Ubulu, Damunu, Gambulu, 
Hindaru, Ru’a, Pukudu, Haniraim, Hagaranu, Xabalu, Li’tau, 
Aratnu. The number of his captives he puts at 2o8,ocx>. The 
nature of these tribes is indicated hy the spoil taken from them : 
7200 horses, 11,073 asses, 5230 camels, 80,100 oxen, 800,500 
sheep. The country was clearly over-run by nomads. 

It is evident that .Assyria had completely lost control 
of the country. Sennacherib had to reconquer it. The 
Babylonian Chronicle and a fragment of the Canon List 
place a conquest of Larak and Sarabanu in 704 B. c. 
I'his doubtless marked the commencement of the recon- 
quest. But the campaign clearly lasted beyond 702 
B. c. , when Sennacherib set Bel-ibnl on the throne of 
Babylon. This prince had been brought up at the 
Assyrian court, but was of the old Babylonian seed 
royal, for all the sources acknowledge him as legitimate 
monarch, and the Babylonian Kings’ List ascribes him 
to ' the dynasty of Babylon,’ and gives him a reign of 
three years. He was, of course, a vassal king. 

Sennacherib assigns to this period the submission of 
Xabh-bel-sumate, kepu of HararAti, and the destruction 
of Hirimmu. Some of Sennacherib’s inscriptions follow 
the plan of presenting together the events connected 
with one district. Thus we learn that after Bel-ibnl 
had proved faithless or inefficient, Sennacherib once 
more marched to Babylon and deposed him, setting 
.Asur-nadin-sum, his own son, on the throne. The Baby- 
lonian Chronicle places the pillage of Hararate and 
Hirimmu in 702 B.c. , and associates the accession of 
.Asur-nfldin-sum with Sennacherib’s pillage of Akkatl, 
or Northern Babylonia. Bel-ibni was called away to 
Assyria. It was probably during Sennacherib’s absence 
in the West that Bel-ibni became disgraced. Asur- 
nadin-sum was acknowledged king in Babylon according 
to all sources ; but the Kings’ List assigns him to the 
dynasty of Habigal. He reigned six years, 699-693 B.c. 

Sennacherib owed Elam a grudge for supporting 
Merodach-baladan against him. In his second cam- 
paign, as he calls it, before September 702 B.c. , when 
the Belli no Cylinder is dated, he marched an army 
towards IClam. The Kaisi, who had once furnished 
the ruling dynasty of Babylonia, about 1725-1155 B. c. , 
and a neighbouring tribe, the lasubigalli, on the borders 
of Babylonia and Elam, who had never been subjected 
to .Assyrian rule, were now ravaged. The neighbouring 
kingdom of Ellipi, once subject to Sargon, was also 
pillaged. As in Sargon’s case, some distant tribes of 
the .Medes sent presents. Sennacherib boasts that his 
predecessors had not even heard the names of these 
peoples. But although Elam was threatened, it does 
not seem that Sennacherib made any direct attack this 
time. His hands were soon full in another quarter. 

How long the West had been in rebellion does not 
appear ; but Sennacherib calls the campaign in which 
he proceeded to bring the West to submission his third, 
I’his is ascribed by general consent to 701 B.c. Bel- 
ibni was settled in Ikabylon, and Sennacherib was free 
to attend to the West at that time ; but we have no 
explicit statement of date from cuneiform sources. The 
first move was against Tyre. Eululaeus, whom Senna- 
cherib calls Lull king of .Sidon, according to Menander, 
as quoted by Josephus, had gone to Citium in Cyprus 
to establish his authority. He was thus committing a 
technical act of war against Sennacherib. The latter 
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does not state the grounds of his quarrel. But doubt- 
less all the West had become very backward in payment 
of tribute. Sennacherib says that Lull fled from 'I'yre 
to C)'prus and that all his country fell into Assyrian 
hands. Great Sidon and Little Sidon, Beth-zait, Sarepta, 
Mahalliba, Usd, Achzib, and Accho are named as 
fortresses captured from Lull. Sennacherib set up 
Ethobal as vassal king over a new kingdom of Sidon. 
Tyre he could not reduce. 

The vassal kings and semi-independent rulers of Syria 
and Palestine now hastened to secure exemption from 
pillage by tribute and submission. Menaheni of Samsi- 
murdna, Abdi-li’ti of Arvad, ITumilki of Gebal, Mitinti 
of Ashdod, Pudu-ilu of Ammon, Kamus-nadab of 
Moab, .Airammu of Edom, all called kings of the Marlu- 
land, submitted. Sidka of Ashkelon stood out, was 
captured and with all his belongings carried to Assyria. 
He had apparently come to the throne by a revolution 
which had expelled Sarru-lddari, son of Rukipti, whom 
Tiglath-pileser III. had set over A.shkelon, about 734 
B.c. Hence he probably expected no mercy if he sub- 
mitted. ^arru-ldddri was reinstated. Sennacherib then 
reduced Beth-dagan, Joppa, Benebarka, and Azor which 
had been under Sidka’ s rule. 

’I'he nobles and people of Ekron had rebelled against 
their king Padl, a faithful vassal of Assyria, put him in 
chains, and sent him to Hezekiah, king of Judah, to 
keep in prison. When Sennacherib advanced against 
Ekron, he was faced by a great army of the kings of 
Musur, with troops, archers, chariots, and horsemen 
from Meluhha. This army he defeated at Eltekeh, 
capturing the sons of the kings of Musur and the generals 
sent from Meluhha. He then stormed kdtekeh and 
Tinmath. Ekron soon submitted. .After wiping out 
the conspirators and enslaving their supporters Senna- 
cherib reinstated Padl, whom he says he ‘ brought forth 
out of Jerusalem.’ 

Sennacherib then proceeded to ravage Judah, captur- 
ing forty-six great fortresses and smaller cities ‘ without 
number,’ ' counting as spoil ’ 200,150 people. He does 
not claim to have captured Jerusalem. He says of 
Hezekiah, ‘him, like a caged bird, within Jerusalem, 
his capital, I shut in, forts against him I raised, and I 
repulsed \shocvcr came out of his city g.ate and tore it 
up’ ; but there is no mention of capture, d'he captured 
cities were annexed to the dominions of Metinti of 
Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and Silli-bel of Gaza. What 
caused Sennacherib to leave Judah we are not told : but 
it is nearly certain that troubles in Babylon were again 
pressing. The army left behind under the Tartan and 
Rabshakeh would be well able to carry on a siege ; but 
Hezekiah would not push matters to the point of stand- 
ing a long siege. He did submit, as is evident from 
the tribute which, Sennacherib says, was sent after him 
to Nineveh. It amounted to 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, and an enormous amount of precious 
stones and palace furniture, besides Hezekiah’s daughters, 
his eunuchs, musicians, etc. Sennacherib’s account of 
the submission seems to imply that it was the I’rbi, 
Arabs whom Hezekiah had received into the city to 
strengthen it, who really gave in, and so forced the 
king to submit. They may have been a garrison from 
Meluhha. These events are recorded on Cylinder B, 
which is dated in the Eponymy of Mitunu, 700 B.C. 
d'hat the account is complete no one can pretend. It 
makes no mention of Lachish, although the celebrated 
scene of Sennacherib receiving the submission of that 
city shows the great importance attached by him to its 
capture. Whether Lachish was one of the forty-six 
great fortresses, or not, it seems probable, as it was 
only 10 m. or so from Eltekeh, that it was captured in 
this expedition. 

What was the exact nature of Bcl-ibnl’s fault we do 
not know ; but Merodach-baladan’s activity in the Sea- 
land and the unrest of Marduk-iis^zib in Chaldiea 
caused Sennacherib to attack the southern portion of 
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Babylonia. His principal enemies fled. Merodach- 
baladan, with his gods, escaped by ship to Xagitu on 
the Elamite coast of the Persian Gulf ; but his brothers 
and the rest of his people, whom he had left in Bit 
Yakin, were taken captives. Sennacherib added 15,000 
bowmen and 15,000 pikenien from these countries to 
his army. This was in 700 B.c. Sennacherib calls it 
his ' fourth campaign.’ 

Sennacherib now seems to have considered his empire 
thoroughly subdued, for he embarked on a fancy ex- 
mVi pedition, what he himself calls his fifth 

‘ . campaign. It can have brought little 

campaigns. dwells upon it with evident 

pride and delight. Some of the^ mountain districts of 
Cilicia, peopled by the Tamurru, Sarmu, Ezama, Kipsu, 
Halbuda, Kua, Kana, dwelling in cities perched like 
birds' nests on Mount Nipur, ‘ were not submissive to 
my yoke.’ So, pitching his camp at the foot of Mount 
Nipur, with his bodyguards and picked warriors he scaled 
the mountain peaks, leading the attack in person, ' like a 
mighty bull.’ He goes on to describe the hardships of 
this raid in a way that shows his own love of fight- 
ing. Then he turned to Mania, king of Ukki, at 
the Mount Anara and Uppa ; then against parts of 
Cilicia, 'I'nlgarimmu, and the borders of Tabal. Every- 
where he succeeded, pillaged, burnt, and destroyed. 
This seems to have been in 699 B.c. Although there 
seems to have been small value in this move, Berossus 
seems to have known of Sennacherib’s war in Cilicia 
and ascribes to him the foundation of Tarsus. 

In his sixth campaign Sennacherib struck out a com- 
pletely new plan. Merodach-baladan’s elusive tactics 
had repeatedly foiled his enemy. He had taken to the 
ships, for which the Chaldreans were famous, and escaped 
to Nagitu, whither Sennacherib could not follow'. Now 
Sennacherib determined to strike him even there. So 
he set his captives from the Phoenician coasts, skilled 
shipbuilders, to build ships at Nineveh. These he took 
down the Tigris to Opis, dragged them overland to the 
Arahtu canal, and floated them on the Pmphrates at 
Bit Dakkuri. He then embarked his bodyguards and 
picked warriors, stocked the ships with provisions for 
The men and fodder for the horses, and sent them down 
the river, while he inarched beside them on land, as 
far as Bab Salimiti. The fleet stretched on the shore 
of the river to the shore of the Gulf, ‘ two kaspu.' At 
the mouth of the river Sennacherib seems to have sta3'ed 
behind. He sent on his fleet, however, and after five days 
and nights they reached a point where he caused sacri- 
fices to be offered to Ea, god of the ocean, and threw a 
gold ship, a gold fish, and an alluttu of gold into the 
sea. The landing at Nagitu was opposed and the shore 
was difficult ; but at the mouth of the Ulai, where the 
shore was practicable, a landing was effected and 
Sennacherib’s army swarmed out of the ships ‘ like 
locusts.' The Chaldaeans were utterly routed, Nagitu, 
Nagitu Dihibina, Hilmu, Pillatu, Hupapanu, Elamite 
cities, w'ere captured. The gods of Bit Yakin that had 
been carried there, the people, with a number of Elam- 
ites, and immense booty, were brought back to Senna- 
cherib at Bab Salimiti. Sennacherib added to his army 
30,500 bowmen, 30,500 pikemen. The rest of the spoil 
he distributed among his warriors. 

In this campaign Sennacherib had violated the terri- 
tory of Elam. Istar-hundu of Elam had never crossed 
sw'ords with Sennacherib since the defeat of his army 
sent to support Merodach-baladan. Probably he was 
regarded by the more warlike spirits in Elam as pusillani- 
mous. At any rate in 699 b.c. his brother Hallusu 
imprisoned him and took the rule in Elam. How' long 
Sennacherib was occupied over his preparations for the 
extirpation of Merodach-baladan is not clear; but it 
W'as in 693 B.c. that he pillaged Nagitu, Hilmu, Pillatu, 
and Hupapanu. This invasion was at once revenged 
by Hallusu. While Sennacherib w’as triumphing in the 
S. , the king of Elam made a raid into Babylonia, cap- 
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tured Sippara, slew its people, defeated Asur-nadin-sum 
and carried him captive to Elam, whence he seems 
never to have returned. The king of Elam then set 
Nergal-usezib on the throne of Babylon. Ncrgal-usezib 
at once set to work, evidently assisted by Elamite troops, 
to occupy the country in Sennacherib’s rear. In Tam- 
I muz he occupied Nippur. He attacked Erech and 
I pillaged its gods and people. His Elamite allies carried 
off the gods and people. This was on the first of 
Tesrltu ; but on the seventh he met the victorious army 
of Sennacherib returning from the S. and was defeated, 
captured, and carried off to Assyria, after a reign of a 
year and six months. This was in 693 b.c. At the 
end of this year Hallusu of Elam was killed in a revolu- 
tion and was succeeded by Kudur-nahundi. Senna- 
cherib is silent as to the troubles in Babylonia and the 
fate of Asur-iiadin-sum. But he appends to the account 
of the sixth expedition the statement that on his return 
he defeated and captured Suzub, son of Gahul, who had 
seated himself on the throne of Babylon. He ascribes 
this revolution to the Babylonians, who had fled with 
Merodach-baladan to Elam, and had returned thence 
to Babylon. Sennacherib then sent an army against 
the Elamite auxiliaries while he apparently pursued his 
way to Assj'ria. His army defeated that of Elam and 
slew' the king of Elam’s son. 

It was clear that Sennacherib could not pass over 
such conduct as Elarn had shown. In his ‘ se\ enlh 
campaign,’ Sennacherib raided the land. He claims 
to have captured thirty-four fortified cities and an end- 
less number of smaller towns, ‘ the smoke of their 
burning layover the land like a cloud.’ But Kudur- 
nahhundi would not meet the invader, who seems only 
to have ravaged the lowlands. Sennacherib states that 
the king of Elam returned to Madaktu, a mountain 
fortress. Thither Sennacherib determined to follow and 
root him out. Kudur-nahhundi abandoned Madaktu 
and fled to Hidalu, a remote mountain fastness. Sen- 
nacherib attacked Madaktu ; but in the hills winter 
came on so fast and the storms were so severe that he 
could not press the assault, and returned to Nineveh. 
Kudur-nahhundi did not survive more than three 
months, and was succeeded by a brother Umman- 
minanu, whom .Sennacherib regarded as a man w ithout 
sense or prudence. 

Sennacherib w ith his plunder-laden army had passed 
Bab)don by on his return from the S. , and though he 
had captured its king Ncrgal-usezib at Nippur and 
driven the Elamites out of Babylonia, and subsequently 
raided Elam, he had not yet entered the capital. 
Doubtless his first efforts had been directed to an 
attempt to recover his son from Elam, and the place 
i was hateful to him. Now, when he would enter 
Babylon, he found that the inhabitants had made 
themselves a new’ king, Musezib- Marduk, another 
Chaldaean. He is credited with reigning four years — 
692-88 B.c. Sennacherib calls him a felon who had 
fled from the prefect of Lahiri and had collected a 
band of murderers and robbers, and taken reluge in 
the marshes. \\Ten surrounded by Sennacherib before, 
he managed to escape to Elam ; but when he found 
there only danger and trouble, he had come back to 
Babylon and there found means to secure the throne. 
He broke open the treasure-house of Marduk's temple 
and sent a bribe to Umman-minanu. The latter giving 
no heed to the fate which Sennacherib had brought 
upon Elam in his last campaign, received the bribe and 
assembled an immense army, draw n not only from Elam, 
but also from many lands which had once acknowledged 
Assyrian power. It is interesting to note Parsua, Anzan 
(afterwards the land of Cyrus), Ellipi, Lahiru, Pukudu, 
Gambulu ; also Samuna, son of Merodach-baladan. 

' The forces reached Bab)'lon and effected a junction with 
Mus^zib-Marduk. It was the greatest coalition that 
had yet faced .Sennacherib. In his eighth campaign he 
i met them at Halul6 on the Tigris, and the chronicler 
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waxes eloquent over the immense array that faced the 
Assyrian army. They were ‘ like a great swarm ’ of 
locusts. ‘ 'I'he dust of their feet was like a heavy storm 
cloud which spreads over the wide heaven about to 
break in downpour.’ The account of the battle given 
by Sennacherib is a masterpiece of description, but too 
long to quote. He claims to have defeated his enemies 
with tremendous slaughter and terrible butchery. The 
Habylonian Chronicle, however, claims the victory for 
Elam. At any rate Sennacherib returned to Nineveh for 
a time. It is not clear in which year the battle occurred ; 
perhaps it was in 691 B.c. In 689 IJ.C. (Xisan the 15th), 
Umman-tninami had a stroke of paralysis and lost his 
speech. Sennacherib seized the opportunity to attack 
Babylon, which was without Elamite assistance. On 
the first of Kislimu the city was taken, Musezib- 
Marduk was carried away captive to Assyria, Marduk 
himself was taken to Asur. Babylon was sacked, 
its walls razed to the ground, the greater portion 
of the houses burnt, its inhabitants driven out, or de- 
ported, and the waters of the Euphrates turned over 
the site. For eight years the Babylonian Chronicle and 
Ptolemy’s Canon write the city down as ‘ kingless. ’ 

Some time after this Sennacherib made an expedition 
to Arabia. This we learn from a notice by Esarhaddon. 
Adiima was caj>turcd and the gods carried off to Assyria. 
Winckler sees in this an excuse for postulating a second 
expedition of .Sennacherib to the W. , at any rate to 
Arabia and Egypt. Several fragmentary inscriptions 
have been published which are consistent with the 
supposition that there is a cylinder at least partly pre- 
served, which narrated events occurring after 688 n.c. 
There is no means, however, of dating the events until 
the remaining historical inscriptions are published. The 
reference to Azekah, noted by Hommel, may belong to 
the reign of Sargon. No convincing evidence from 
cuneiform sources is available to support a second 
expedition of Sennacherib to the W". All sources are 
silent as to the last eight years of his reign. 

.Sennacherib was the maker of Ni.neveii {q.v.). 
His inscriptions are very full on the subject of his 
great buildings there. Some think that it 
4 . Otaer ^ make Nineveh supreme 

details. ^1^^^ humbled Babylon so completely ; 
but the trouble it had given him and the memory of 
his son amply account for his policy. 

Besides .\.sur-nadin-.sum, king of Babylon, 699-693 
B.C. , doubtless Sennacherib's eldest .son, we know of a 
son .\rdi'B.‘’lit, crtnvn prince in Nineveh, in 694 B.C. ; 
Asur-kim-usabsi, a son for whom Sennacherib built a 
palace at .Scherif Khan ; Ncrgal-sum-(usur ?), named in 
693 H.c. ; Sar-etir-.\sur, whom Winckler would make the 
Sharezer of 2K. IO37; and Es.\kh.\ddo.\ [q.v.], who 
succeeded him. The mother of l^sarhaddon seems to 
have borne the names Zakutii and Nakia. For an 
account of a jewel belonging to this queen, see Scheil, 
J^ec. dcs Trav., and see the article Es.ARH.VDDON for 
her role as regent in Assyria. Her sister was called 
Abirami. Sennacherib also left a daughter called 
Mattd. 

Sennacherib was murdered by his son, according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle, and the Canon Lists, on the 
20th of 'Tebetu, 682 B.c. On the biblical account of 
the murder, see Adram.melech, Sharezer, and 
Nisroch. c. h. w. j. 

With regard to the history of the relations between 
Sennacherib and the kingdom of Judah, there is much 
. difference of opinion. The chief points 
5. Relations dispute are (i) whether the Hebrew 

Witn Juaan. except where they coincide 

with the cuneiform record, can be used at all for 
historical purposes, and {2) whether these narratives, if 
based upon facts, relate to one period, or to tvvo, in 
the reign of Sennacherib. That the first of the three 
portions, into which Stadc and his successors have 
analysed the Hebiew record, agrees in the main with 
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the cuneiform record, is obvious. That portion con- 
sists of barely four verses (2 K. 18 13/^ [from ,T7y]-i6), 
and probably comes from the royal annals of Judah. 
It states (so too Is. ^Qib) that Sennacherib took 
‘all’ tlie fortirted cities of Judah (.Sennacherib himself 
says forty-six), and exacted a heavy tribute from Heze- 
kiah as the price of forgiveness ; two points of differ- 
ence in the respective accounts, (i) as to the amount of 
the tribute,^ and (2) as to the place to which the 
tribute was sent (Lachish? Nineveh?), need not be 
dwelt upon. fhe second and the third portion {i.e., 
18 i 7-199 <z and 36/ 19g^-3s), however, contain several 
statements which are unconfirmed by Sennacherib. ^ 
Thus (i) in 2 K. lOg (Is. STg) — i.e., in the second 
narrative — we are told that Tirhakah took the field 
against Sennacherib, and it is implied that this stood 
in close relation to the withdrawal of Sennacherib from 
Palestine. (2) 2 K. I935 (Is. 37 36) tells us that 185,000 
men in the Assyrian army were destroyed in one night 
by pestilence — the explanation which the third narrative 
gives of the failure of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah. 
(3) 2 K. 198 ( Is. 378) speaks of Sennacherib as engaged 
in the siege of Libnah when the news respecting Tir- 
hakah reached him— 7.^. , the third narrative gives the 
prominence to Libnah which the first and the second (see 
2 K. 18 14 17 Is. 302) give to Lachish. The first and the 
second of these statements are commonly supposed to 
be confirmed by the legend in Herod. 2141, that when 
^avaxO'Pt-l^os, king of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
invaded E^gypt and besieged Pelusium in the days of 
the pious king Sethos, field-mice gnawed the quivers 
and shield-handies of the invaders, who precipitately 
fled. Even Winckler and Prasek accept this view, and 
they find in the passage of Herodotus a support for 
their theory (which is accepted by Huthe [dese/i. 205] 
and Benzinger) that Sennacherib made a second expedi- 
tion to S. Palestine and NW. Arabia (in the course of 
which he actually besieged Jerusalem) some time between 
690 and 68 r, which is referred to in the third narrative, 
whilst the second narrative relates to the expedition of 
701, in the course of which Jerusalem was only blockaded , 
not besieged. 

W^e shall do well in considering this theory to put 
aside altogether the material in the second and the third 
Hebrew narrative, for a close examination of them 
clearly shows that they are parallel. 'I’he two narra- 
tives are no doubt inconsistent in .some resj:)ects ; but 
upon the whole they interlace and are mutually comple- 
mentary. All depends, therefore, on the justice of the 
inference drawn from Herod. 2141. Prasek^ conceives 
himself to have shown that the StMhos of Herodotus is 
no other than 'I'irhakah. That l^gypt was a member 
of the coalition against Sennacherib is shown by the 
presence of ‘ kings of Egypt ’ at the battle of Altaku 
(Schr. A'H 302 /. ), and the designation of 'lava- 
Xdpil^os as ‘king of the Arabians and Assyrians’ is 
thought to be a record of the fact (?) that after his 
successes against the NW. Arabian tribes Sennacherib 
assumed the title of ‘ king of Arabia ’ ; lastly, the 
mouse is said to be the symbol of pestilence. The 
objection is threefold, (i) As Winckler has shown, it 
was the kings of Miisri (d't^d), not of Egypt (c'Tac), 
who fought at Altaku ; (2) We have no occasion to 
assume that ‘ Sethos ’ is written in error for ' Tirhakah ’ ; 
and (3) there is no trustworthy evidence that a mouse is 
the symbol of pestilence (see Hezeki.^h, § 2, col. 
2059). The second of these criticisms may need some 
explanation. The reason why scholars equate Sethos 
with Tirhakah is simply that Herodotus gives his 
Arabian and Assyrian king the name of '^avaxo.pf-^os. 
But how if Herodotus or his informant has made a 
confusion? And how if the king of Egypt really in- 

1 See Winckler, in KA T(^) 342. 

2 Cp Inir. Is. 229 ff. 

3 Forschungen zur Gesch. des Alt. 2 11-21. 
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tended was Seti (the natural equivalent of Setlios)? As 
Brugsch relates : ^ — 

‘ The wars of Seti towards the E. began In the first year of 
his reign. The scene of them was the districts and the fortresses 
on the territory of the Shasu, or Hedouin, “ from the fortress 
Khetam, in the land of Zalu, to the place Kan'ana.” . . . The 
fortress Kan’ana was stormed by Seti and his warriors, and so 
Pharaoh became the lord of the entire Edomite Negeb.’ 

The name of the Shasu chief is not given us. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the popular tradition 
caught up by Herodotus spoke of ‘ the chieftain of the 
Arabian Shasu,’ and that this became to Herodotus’ 
ears, ‘ [Sennacherib] the king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians. ’ 

The result, so far attained, is that the only historical 
accounts of the campaign of Sennacherib against Judah 
and its capital are to be found in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Sennacherib and in the short extract from the 
Annals of Judah (2 K. 1813^-16). But how is the rest 
of the Hebrew narrative to be accounted for? We are 
not bound to answer the question here at length ; but 
some suggestions must be given. According to Marti 
{/es. 259), the subject of the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib attracted imaginative and didactic 
writers. This, indeed, is about all that we could 
venture to say, as the text of the Hebrew narrative now 
stands. But it is not all that we can say, if we give due 
weight to critical considerations. W’e must not ex- 
aggerate the imaginativeness of later Hebrew writers, 
but rather dig deep down for the fragments of genuine 
tradition in their works. This is by no means a hopeless 
task because we know that the two powers constantly 
present to the minds of the peoples of Israel and of 
Judah were X. Arabia and Assyria ; the works of the 
prophets of the ‘ Assyrian age ’ prove this conclusively. 
We have, therefore, something to direct and restrain us 
in our application of text-critical methods. X"ow in 
the account of the national extinction of Judah two 
invasions appear to be combined, an Assyrian and a X”. 
.Arabian. This leads us to suppose that such may have 
been the case in 2 K. 18 13-I937. The king who invaded 
Judah may have been a king of Meluhha — the same who 
sent troops to fight against Sennacherib at Altaku, — • 
and the Cush, whose king interfered with the invader’s 
progress, may have been the X. Arabian Cush (friendly 
to Judah?). 'I'he names Sennacherib and Tirhakah 
may be explained on the analogy of the erroneous 
^avaxdpi^os of Herodotus. 

The pesiilence, if at all historical, may have attacked the N. 
Arabian army. ‘ Nineveh,’ as in some other passages, may 
have come from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ ‘ Nisroch ’ from ‘ Nimrod,’ ‘ Adram- 
melech ’ from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and ‘Ararat’ (as in Gen. 84) from 
‘Aram ’ — /.t’., ‘Jerahmeel.’ The object of the .Asshurite or N. 
Arabian invasion would be to form one .strong united entpire in 
opposition to .AssyrLa. It may be added that the much-disputed 
and badly transmitted prophecy in Is. 2‘3i-i4 refers most prob- 
ably, not to an Assyrian, but to an Asshurite siege of the Judahite 
capital (see Vision, Valley ok, and Cny. />//'.)._ 

It maybe urged in objection to these conclusions that fresh 
inscriptions of Sennacherib are not past hoping for. That is 
true; but these inscriptions will not supersede the Hebrew 
traditions. To attempt to write the history of the Israelites 
simply on the basis of the uncriticised Hebrew texts and the un- 
criticised Assyrian inscriptions would be a very grave mistake. 

G. .Smith’s History ^Semiacherib the chief events with 
the original texts. For additional small items of information 
see the Histories of Assyria, especially 
6 . Literature. Winckler’s GBA, R. AV. Rogers’ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Winckler’s A OF, 
passim, and Assyrian Deeds and Documents, passim. 

C. H .W. J., §§ 1-4, 6 ; T. K. C., § 5. 

SENUAH (nN-i:p), Xeh. II9 ; in 83. H.assenaah. 

SEORIM (DWyp’), the name borne by one of the 
(post-exilic) priestly courses: iCh. 248 (ceojpeiM 
[BL], -PIN [A]). 

SEPARATION. On the water of separation CP 
n^i), ‘water of impurity,’ X^u. 199 ff-y see Clean 

AND Unclean, § 17. 

On the separation of the X’azirite see X’azirite. 

^ Gesck. rEgyptem^ 458-460 ; cp Egypt, § 57. 
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SEPHAR n^tp ; ctA)ct)HpA [AEL]) is mentioned 
in Gen. 10 30 as one of the boundaries of the territory 
of the sons of Joktan. It has not been identifi(*d with 
certainty. 'Fhe usual identification — a very appropriate 
one — is with the aa 7 r<papa, catpap of Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Periplus [i.e., the ancient Hiniyarite capital Zafar) ; 
this again is held by Karl Ritter, Gesenius, etc., to be 
the same with the seaport of Hadramaut, near Mirbat, 
the name being now pronounced Isfdr or hfCir. 7'hc 
possibility of this may be granted ; but it is still uncertain 
(^ee Di. 201 ; Del. Got. [1887], 228). ' 'I he 

mountain of the East ’ is too general an expression to 
give precision to the undefined geographical terms of 
this verse. [On the textual criticism and the meaning 
of Gen. 1030 see further Gold, § i (t ), Pakvai.m.] 

[See also Ritter, Ki'dkunde, 14 372; Tuch, Gcn.^^ 212; 
Sprenger, Alte Geogr. von Arabien, 185 ; Glaser, Skizze, 2437; 
bent. Southern Arabia (1900); A. H. Keane, 'I'he Gold of 
Ophir, 70. From Prof. Keane we quote the following lines ; 
his work only appeared as the article Ophik was passing through 
the press. ‘ Dhofar [-= Zafar], as Pent tells us, forms a sort of 
oasis, an extremely rich alluvial plain, extending some sixty 
miles along the coast a little to the W. of the Kuria Hiiria 
islands, and cut off by the Gara range from the sandy wastes of 
Hadramoul. Here still flourish both the myrrh and the frank- 
incense shrub, which have constituted the chief industry of the 
inhabitants for thousands of years. . . . The harbour of Moscha, 
now nearly blocked by a sandbank. Is still deep, and extends 
inland about a mile and a half, and there are many ruins about 
it. Here we have the Port us Nobilis of the Pc) iplus' (70 f\ 
Here Prof. Keane would place ‘the elusive Ophir.’ Moscha 
‘ was in fact the port of Ophir, which it.self stood a little inland, 
round about the head of the inlet, which P>ent tells us is sur- 
rounded hy many ruins and was reached “from Alesha as thou 
goest into Sephar (82).] f. r. — t. K. C. 

SEPHARAD (inSD, in pause for [BUB]? 

€ct)p<\ 0 A [BNA], ccJ)p<Ne<\ CA(J)APAA 

[Q^l ; Vg. [?«] Dosphoro, as if the prefixed i were 
radical). If the text is right, a place or country in 
w^hich Jewish captives from Jerusalem resided when 
Obad. 15-21 was written (Obad. 20). I'hat Sepharad 
(or Sephared?) is not Spain ^ ('Fg. Jon. l^esli. ), nor 
Sipar, or some other Babylonian city (Schr. KA 
285 ; cp von der Hardt, De Sipphara Babylofiicr [1708]) 
need not now be shown. Schrader in 445/* 

identifies it with Saparda, a region in SW” Media 
towards Babylonia mentioned by Sargon (cp A^GF 
1 16-119). This view is also accepted as most probable 
by Fried. Delitzsch {/^tr. 249) and G. A. Smith 
( Twelve Prophet.^, 2 176) ; it harmonises w ith the theory 
that vv. io(i5)-2i are to be referred to the time of the 
‘Babylonian exile.’- But it is also possible to identify 
Sepharad with (^'parda, a province of the Persian empire 
mentioned in tw’o inscriptions of Darius between 
Cappadocia and Ionia, and in a third (Behistun) at the 
head of the list of provinces, immediately before lonia.^ 
In the Seleucidan chronicles from Ikibylonia this name 
is applied to Asia Minor as a whole. According to 
Winckler, the origin of the Jewish captivity of Asia 
Minor is to be referred to 168 n. c. (Antioehus 
Epiphanes) ; if, however, the tradition of a captivity 
under Artaxerxes Ochus is historical, this period will 
naturally deserve the j^reference. \V. R. Smith remarks,'* 
' Lydia was a great slave-market, and Asia Minor was 
a chief seat of the Diaspora at an early date (cp 
Gutschmid, Neue Beitr. 77).’ 

The text of Obad. 20, however, i.s very far from trustworthy, 
and the context does not favour the view that any distant jjace 
of captivity or indeed (see Ohadiah, § 5) any place of captivity 
at all is referred to. We expect .some part of the Negeb to be 
mentioned. It Is not too bold to take ntjo a.s a dittographed 
This is confirmed by 0’s reading e<|>pa0a (so the Ar. 

* From Sepharad thus explained conies Sephardim, the name 
of the Jews of Spanish origin. 

2 Knudtzon (Ass. Gebete. nos. 8, ii, 30) has abso found a 
Saparda, NE. from Nineveh, .spoken of in E.sarhaddon’s time. 

5 So Silv. de Sacy, Pusey, W. R. Smith (see col. 34.‘>4)> Sayce 
(Crit. Mon. 483), Cheyne (Founders^ 312 fi), Wi. H^A’2430. 
Las.sen even connected the name Sardis wdth Cparda. 

“i art. ‘ Obadiah.’ 

5 Cp Crit. Bib. on Ezek. 27 14 (q'T'dX That 'd Obad. is 
corrupt is recognised by Wellhausen and Nowack. 
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version). ‘ Zarephalhites ’ was a synonym for ‘ Jerahmeelites.' 
See OuADiAii, § 5 end, n. i. T. K. C. 

SEPHARVAIM (D'nED ; variously ceTT 4 ><Jvp 6 l M. 
-IN, -€IN, -OYAIN, OYA\AIN [2 K. IS34. R]. 

1 OT "OYN. Ce4)(t)ApOYAIM. -OYAIN, -OYN, 
references €ni4)ApOYAiM, enc}).. €n4)Ap€Ni. 

eM<t)ApiN C€nct)ApOY€M). whence the 
geiuilic Sepharvites (D'pEDn, 2K. 173 I^^. Kt. in 
V, Dn^D). The references to a place, or places, 
called ‘Sepharvaim’ are in 2 K. I724 (cp 31), I834 
( = Is. 3619), ll>i3 ( = Is. 3713). Taking the passages 
as they stand, in contexts relating to the political 
intercourse between Assyria and Israel or Judah, we 
may venture to explain them provisionally as follows, 
reserving our own judgment to the end. 

1. The passage 2 K. 1832^-35 (Is. 36 18-20), which is 
plainly an interpolation (see Marti, and cp Inir. Is. 218), 
seems to be based on 2 K. 19 i 3 (Is. 37i3), which may 
refer to the Syrian city called in the Habylonian Chronicle 
Sabarain, which was destroyed by Shalmaneser IV. 
(see Sibr.\1xM). 

2. 'I'he Sepharvaim of 2 K. 17 2431 (in which passages 
captives of war a))pear to be referred to}, however, is 
more plausibly identified ^ with Sipar, or .Sipjjar, the 
city of Sama.s the sun-god (-tTr^apa, Ptol. 5 18 ; 
^LTTTraprjuCou ttoXis, Abyden. ap. Eus. Pr<Tp. Ar’. 941), 
famous from its association with the Deluge-story as 
given by Berossus, and regarded as one of the niahazi 
rahuti, or ‘great capitals.”*^ This place was one of 
the three cities which maintained the great Babylonian 
revolt against Asur-bani-pal the longest. It was on the 

2 Assvrioloe-ical c^istern bank of the Euphrates ; 

2. Assyriological identified with the 

eviaence. „^ounds of Abu Ilabba, about 16 m. 
SE. of Baghdad, by the exijlorer H. Rassam, who 
found here a large stone with a representation of the 
shrine of Samas and short inscriptions, dating from the 
time of king Xabu-abla-iddina (about 800 B. c. ). The 
builder of the temple was Naram-sin (about 3750 B.C. ), 
whose original inscription was found by Xabu-na’id 
(about 490 B.C. ), one of the royal restorers of the 
sanctuary. The temple was held in high honour ; one 
of the most constant titles of Samas was, ‘ the great 
lord, dwelling in 1 ^-bara, which is within Sipar’ 

( Pinches, 7 'SPA Sb 164 ^ ). But there was also a 
second divinity, called .\nunit, who was specially 
worshipped at Sipar. In the Sy^n/irofwi/s Htsto>y 
( 2 18-21), Durkurigalzu is said to have conquered Sipar 
of Samas and .Sipar of .\nuniiu (A'y?Ii99; .Sayce, 
TSDA 2131); the Anunitu leferred to was the consort 
of the sun -god. We must not, however, use this 
statement to confirm Schrader’s (very natural) explana- 
tion of Ana.mmklkch (2 K. 1731) as = Anu-malku, 
for if Anu (the heaven-god) were designated 'king' 
in .Assyria, the word used would not be malku ( ' prince ’) 
but sarru. 

Dr. W. H. Ward {Proc. Am. Or. Soc. , 1885, pp. 29/!) 
thought that he had found the site of a double city of 
Sipar (Sepharvaim, dual?) at the mod. el-Anbar, a few 
miles from Sufeira, WXW. of Baghdad, where, from 
the appearance of the ruins, it is evident that a canal 
was conducted from the Euj^hrates into the heart of the 
city. Dr. W’ard found there a small tablet on which 
three or four Sipars were mentioned, and he supposed 
’Anbar to represent at once Sipar sa Anunitum and 
Agand (Peters, Xt'ppur, \ 176 255 [Dr. Ward's diary]). 
If so, Sipar sa Anunitum was a more considerable city 
than Sipar of Samas (.Abu Habba). But we can hardly 
admit that the duality of the city which lies under the 
mound of el-Anbar is made out. Most probably the 
form Sepharvaim is erroneous. Either the editor con- 
founded 'Sipar' with the ‘Sepharvaim’ of 2 K.I913, 
or, as Haupt proposes, W’e should restore the reading 

' by Wi. Unt. tor ; Benzinger, KHC, Kdti. 175. 

2 See Wi. AOP 2 $20. 
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120 (or ")2p), Sipar (or, .Sippar) -maim ^ — i.e., ' Sipar 
on the stream.' Cp the phrase 'the stream of Sipar,' 
a title of the Euphrates {ZA I [1887], p. 267). 

'I'here is, however, a threefold difficulty in the above 
explanation of 'Sepharvaim’ in 2 K. I724. (i) The 

of Asur-bani-pal do not affirm 
that the king transplanted people from 

theories Ku.u (Onhah). and .Sipar, 

but only that he ‘ commanded that they 
should remain alive, and caused them to dwell in 
Babylon. (2) The god specially worshipped at Sipar 
was neither ' Adrammelech ’ nor ' Anamnielech ’ Imt 
§amas. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
Sargon, who as a fact brought captive populations to 
Samaria (A'/? 243 /. 20; cp Sam.\ki.\), did not and 
could not include any captives from Babylon, Sejffiarvaim, 
etc., for the excellent reason that he made none there. ^ 
And (3) the theory in question requires us to suppose 
that Avva and Hamath have been introduced into 2 K. 
17 24froml834 by Rq,'* which is a complicated procedure. 

'I’he question of Sepharvaim is therefore no simple 
one. At present there is no current theory which 
satisfies the conditions of the problem. 


4. Textual 
criticism. 


'I'here is a strong a priori objection to 
distinguishing the Sepharvaim of 2 K. 
19 13 and I834 (with the parallels in Is.) from that of 
2 K. 17 24 31, and there are three considerable difficulties 
in this course, two suggested by Assyriology and one by 
literary criticism. Let us, then, approach the subject, 
bearing in mind the gradually accumulating evidence 
for the apparently destructive but in reality conservati\'e 
theory that many passages both of the narrative and of 
the prophetic books have been recast, and provided 
with a new historical and geographical setting. It is 
by no means an impossible view that the passages in 
Kings and Isaiah here referred to have been recast by 
an editor to suit his own theory of the course of later 
Israelitish history (see SEN.XACHERtB, § 5). 'I'his view 
implies that the names of the cities mentioned there 
have come out of somewhat similar names of places on 
the X". Arabian border of Palestine. 

Sepharv.-iim, like Rezeph in 2 K. 19 12 (Is. 37 12), will then he 
a distortion of Sarephath, one of the most important places in 
that region (see Zakephath), or rather the final letters cn (M f 
C'y z'ayiri) are, together with (MT ‘ or of, the 

city’), yjn (MT i’jn, ‘Hena’?), and possibly myi (MT, 

‘and Ivvah’?), representatives of (Jerahmeel). It is 

noteworthy that the god worshipped by the ‘Sepharvites’ 
receives the double name "jScmR and (2 K. 17 3:). In 

the latter form j has displaced (cp and py) ; probably 
the best intermediate reading is the original of which is 

surely Gorahmeel).^ The rite of sacrificing children 

was apparently distinctive of some famous sanctuary in Jerah- 
meel (see Moriah, and cp Crit. Bib. on Gen. 222 Jer. 234 11 15). 

The other passages which have to be considered in this 
connection are Ezra 48 -io(see Shushan'Chites) and Is. 10 9 (see 
Crit. Bib.\ See also Rezeph. 

See especially Winckler, Alt . Unt . 100-103; and cp Cheyne, 
Exp. r, 1898, p. 428/ T. K. C. 

SEPHELA(c€4)HAA[AX<^'^c.b], c. neAiNH [S*V], 
Vg. Sephela), i Ma.cc. 1238, RV 'plain country.' See 
SHEPHEL.AH ; also JUD.^:.\, col. 2617. 

SEPTUAGINT. See Text and Versions, §§ 46-55. 

SEPULCHRE (*^^iPi Gen. 236 etc.; mnhmeioNi 
M k. 1546 etc. ). See Tomb, Resurrection. 

SERAH (^:lb^ in pause nyp , AV Sarah in Xu. 
2646; CAPA [E]), daughter of Asher [^.v., § 4]; 
Gen. 4617 (CAAP [A], CAppA [7^]), Xu. 2646 (kapa 
[Bz/. 30 CAPA ; B^i»AF]) = i Ch. 730 (cope [B], CAPAI 

[A], -aa [L]). 

1 Cp ©B, 2 K. 18 34, <rejr^apov/aaiP. 

2 A'B 2 193 (foot) ; cp Ki. E ' b ' n . 276. 

3 See Wi. Alt . Unt . 99. 

4 Ibid. loi /. 

B The most plausible alternative original is “rn:; *Marduk' 
or ‘ Merodach ’ (cp NisrochX This is favoured oy ‘ Nergal ’ in 
the same list. But it must perhaps be owned that ‘Xergal’ is 
only a little less doubtful than Adrammelech [q.v.]. 
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‘Heber’ and ‘Malchiel' (=Jerahmeel) both point to the 
south (cp Asher, § 4); of Asher’s original settlement in the 
Negeb we may perhaps still possess a record in an early poem 
(see Crit. Bib. on Judg. 6 17). ‘Serah’ too will be a southern 
ethnic name; cp n*}b Zerah, and Ashhur. We have 

also Sab. proper names SsT!"!;:’'* with which we 

might compare Svnn!:’ (root, ‘to open?’) the origin of which 
need not be discussed here. 

SERAIAH (nnb’, once [Jer. 8626] -binb’, §§ 35, 80, 
as if * God strives ’ ; caraiaCc] [BANG]. Gray {^HPN 
236] argues from the apparent formation with a perf. 
followed by n' that ‘ Seraiah ’ can hardly be an early 
name. The formation has indeed been questioned, 
though perhaps without stifficient reason. It is suggested 
that the name has been adapted from an old ethnic ; cp nt;’. 
Note that in i Ch. 414 Joab, b. Seraiah, is called the 
father of Ge-harashim, which is probably a distortion 
of the ethnic Geshurim, or of Ge-ashhurim [Che.]). 

1. David’s scribe (2 S. 8 17 ; atra [B]), probably miswritten for 
Shavsha 

2. b. Azriel, one of those whom Jehoiakim commanded to 
take Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 3O26 : crapea 

3. b. Tanhumeth, a captain, temp. Gedaliah (2 K. 2623 
Jer. 408 ). 

4. b. Neriah and brother of Baruch, mentioned in 

a i)assage (Jer. 51 59-61, aaLpata once 59], 

(Tapeas [N once v. 59]) which follows a prophecy 
(50 51 1-58) wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. He is said 
to have gone up to Babylon with (or, see below, from) 
Zbdeki.ah carrying a prophecy of Jeremiah on 

the kite of Babylon, which he was commanded to bind 
to a stone and cast into the Euphrates, as a sign that 
Babylon would sink and not rise again. Seraiah bears 
a title which AV renders ‘ a quiet prince ’ and RV 
'chief chamberlain’ (so AV”^^*, Rashi, etc. nm:p lb')- 

‘ Prince of Menucha’ (AV'"^^ ) is evidently a resource of 
despair; Menucha = Manahath (!) i Ch. 86. Another 
interpretation is ‘officer of resting-place’ = quartermaster 
(so Hi., Gr. , Giesebr. ) ; this strangely poetical title is 
assumed to have belonged to the officer who arranged 
tlie halting-places of the royal train. ^ More probably, 
however, Seraiah’s office was that of commissary of the 
tribute (nmpn'iri Tg. , Gra. , Che.). This view 
implies a further correction of ‘ with ’ into ‘ from 
Zedekiah.’ Note that Jeremiah’s interest is entirely 
absorbed in Seraiah {v. 61, ‘when thou comest, and 
seest,’ etc.). 

But is this story historical ? It has the appearance 
of being Haggadic, i.e., an edifying romance. See 
Jeremiah (Book), § 17, and cp Giesebrecht’s com- 
mentary. 

5. b. Kenaz, brother of Othniel and father of Joab 2 (i Ch. 

4 arapia [A 7'. 14]). See ad init. 

6. b. Asiel of Si.meon (§ 9 iii.), i Ch. 435 (o-apaau [B]). 

7. A chief priest in the time of Zedekiah, who was put to death 

by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 25 18^ Jer. 5224_^ [BnAB om.]). 
The Chronicler traces his origin to Eleazar b. Aaron (i Ch. 
[630.^1); he is the son of Azariah b. Hilkiah (-'. 13), and 
father of Jehozadak [7.7'.]. In EzraTij^ Ezra, who was 
perhaps not even a priest at all, is made a son of Seraiah, which 
betrays the desire of the priestly redactor to bring him into the 
high-priestly family (cp Ezra, Genealogies i., § 7 [iv.]). The 
same fragment of genealogy springs up again in Neh. llii, 
where .Seraiah b. Hilkiah is called n'3 I'JlJ (cp 2 Ch. 

31 13), cp also I Ch.Oii, where, howev'er, the name is replaced 
by Azariah. In i h'sd. 5 5 2 Esd. 1 1 Saraias, EV ; but RV 
Azaraias, I Esd. 8 I. 

8. One of those who came up from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(l'izra 2 2 apaia<; [BA*?]), in Neh. 7 7 called Azariah (17). His 
n.ame appears in i Esd. 58 as Zacharias, RV Zaraias Gapaiou 
[B], ^apeov [A]). 

9. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) ; 

Neh. 10 2 [3] ; cp 12 i. In Neh. 12 12 the house of Seraiah is 
first on the list, whence we infer that in the mind of the 
Chronicler his family was considered to be of great importance, 
and perhaps therefore connected by him with Seraiah (7). See 
Sarea. S. a. C. 

SERAPHIM cep(N(l)[e]iM, -n [BXAQT], 


1 Several Palmyrene inscriptions state that they have been 
set up ‘in honour of the leader of the caravan (xn'irD 3^) by 
the senate and people.’ 
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SERAPHIM 


CAP. [N* once]), supernatural guardians of the throne of 

1. Eeferences. clescritH;d 

in the account of Isaiah's inaugural 
vision ( Is. 62-467'! ). ‘Abovehim stood thesdraphim’— , 
they seemed to tower above Yahw6, who was entlironed 
in the most sacred part of the temple (the Each 

had si-v wings ; a pair covered the face, another the 


loins, and the third served for flight, when Vahwe 
sent his servant on some errand. Responsively they 
proclaimed the antiphon, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is Sahwe 
S^badth ; the whole earth is full of his glory,' and so 
powerful were their voices that the posts (read of 

the doorway trembled. Then one of the seraphim flew 
to Isaiah with a * hot stone ’ (see Coal, § 1 j from the 
altar in his hand, and touched Isaiah’s nunith with it, 
as a symbol of the purification of his lips. 4 he 
seraphim are not mentioned again by name in the 
OT or the NT, though in Rev. 46-8 the four cherub-like 
beings (^wa) sing the anthem of Isaiah’s seraphim. Ikit 
in Enoch207 ‘ the serpents ’ (dpoLKOpres, Giz. Gk.) — i.t\, 
no doubt the seraphim — are mentioned together with 
Paradise and the cherubim as under the rule of Gabriel, 
and in 61 10 71 7 "ith the cherubim and the ophanim ; 
the latter classification akso occurs in the Talmud (cp 
Cherub, § 1 ). And in the Slavonic ‘ Secrets of Enoch ' 
(first edited by Charles) we find not only cherubim and 
seraphim mentioned together as orders of angels (20 1 
21 1), but also seven six-winged creatures overshadowing 
the throne of God and singing with one voice (196 
21 1), who are obviously the same as the seraphim and 
certain flying creatures that sing called Chalkadri 
( = ‘crocodiles’? cp Coc katrick), with the feet and tails 
of lions and the heads of crocodiles, mentioned with 
the fabulous PhotMiix-bird (T 2 i 1.5 r). These creatures 
have twelve wings, and attend the chariot of the sun ; 
evidently they are a modification of the seraphim. 

Passing over the view that tlie seraphim are merely 

2. Explanations. ' ‘'igh ' or 'nol^le ’ angels 

^ (Ar. sarttfa, lo be high), we note 

three possible views as to the original meaning of 
the name. 

I. Fried. Delitzsch and Hommcl see a connection 
between sdrdphim and Sarrapii (the burner), whicii is 
given as one of the names of the Babylonian solar 
fire-god Nergal ‘in the land of the west’ — i.e., in 
Canaan (5 R. 46, 22, c.d. ; Jensen, Kosmol. 62). 


This suggests that Re.seph, the old Palestinian solar fire-god 
(C/A 1 38), also admitted (as Respu) into the Egyptian Pantheon, 
may possibly in early times have been called Sarilph. If Rekfib 
(one of the gods of Sam’al in N. .Syria) were really, as Hal^vy 
thought, the same as Kerfib, ‘Cherub,’ this would supply a 
parallel. The Saraphim (not Seraphim) would in this case be a 
mythic rendering of the supernatural fiame.s in which ibis god 
revealed himself (cp Cant. 8 6 Job .5 7?); the form which they 
took would maturally be th.at of the lion (cp Nkkgal). And 
Isaiah’s Saraphim (?) may have been suggested by mythic forms 
which perhaps existed in the temple, similar to the nergalii or 
colossal winged lions with human he.ads which, like the colossal 
winged bulls, guarded the portals of Bab. -.Ass. temples and 
palaces. We find ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ mentioned 
together in i K. 7 29. 


2. Another possibility is that the .Seraphim (not 
Sdrdphuti) were originally, in accordance with Xu. 21 8 
Is. 1429, serpents; Arabian and Hebrew folk-lore 
placed flying serpents, with burning venomous bite, in 
the desert, and Hebrew mythographers may have 
represented winged serpents as the guardians of the 
dwelling of the Deit}’. The place of honour given to 
living serpents in the Eg}'pllan temples, is remarked 
upon elsewhere (see Serpent, § 3 [/]). and though to 
Isaiah the seraphic guards of Yahwe have assumed a 
higher form of being (see SHOT, ‘ Isaiah,’ 139), yet 
no one who remembers the frequency with which in 
folk-lore serpents are transformed into human beings, 
can pronounce such a development impossible. It is 
true, there is no mention of the seraphim in the Hebrew 
story of Paradise as it has come do^\n to us. But it is 
quite possible (see Paradise, § u) that the serpent 
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who held discourse with the first woman was ’ 
originally represented as the guardian of the wonderful 
tree in the midst of God’s garden. There may have 
been originally only one seraph just as there may have 
been only one cherub (cp E/.ek. 281416 Ps. 18 to [11]). 

3. It is also possible to regard the seraph as a nobler 
development of a bird of prey. H. G. Tomkins long 
ago suggested a comparison with the Egyptian sen/. 
which appears as the guardian of graves and as the 
bearer of the Egyptian kings to heaven on their decease. I 

The sen/is met with as e.-^rly as the pyramid le.xis ; in a late ' 
p.-ipyrus he is said to ‘seize {his preyl in his claws in an instant , 
and take them above the top of the clouds of heaven. ’1 It is a 
composite animal, and bears a close resemblafice to the Hebrew 
cherub and to the ypv^ or griffin (part lion, part eagle). 

'rhe arguments in favour of the second of these views 
preponderate. It is against the first that we find no 
trace of rp-- as a divine name, and against the third 
that it leaves no real distinction between the seraph and 
the cherub. And it is against both that is so 

much more naturally rendered ‘ serpents ’ than either 
‘ burning ones ’ or ‘serefs.’ It may seem strange that 
the symbolism of the temple decoration made no use 
of the seraphim. But tlie temple did contain one 
sacred object closely analogous to the original seraphim 
— the so-called ‘brazen serpent’ (see Nkhushi’An). 
Hezekiah broke it in pieces. 'I'he Jewish and Christian 
imagination did something better w’ith the seraphim 
inherited from folk-lore ; it transformed and ennobled 
them. See Ciikkurim, § i. t. k. c. 

SERAR (cepAp [BA]), i Esd. 632 RV, AV Aserer 
= Ezra 253, Sisera, 2, 

SEEEBIAS (ecepeBlAC [BA]), i Esd. S54, AV"'g- 
= Ezra 8 18, Siierebiaii. 

SERED (T^p ; cApeA [BAFL]), a elan of Zkhulun 
{(/.V.), Gen. 4614 (ce- [A], ecp- [/^], cgAgk [B]. Nu. 
2626), whence the patronymic, AV SARnri'E, RV 
Seredite (Xu. 2626; ; o c<npgA[6]i [BAFL]). 

SERGIUS PAULUS (cGprico [Ti.WH]). 

Acts 187. See Pa ULUS. 

SERJEANTS (Aetsl635 38,! EV), Lictors. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Critical presuppositions (§ 7). Beatitudes and Woes (§ 10). 

In Mt. (§§ 2-4). Jesus and the Law (§§ 11-13). 

In Lk. (§ New Law (§ 14/.). 

Sermonic logia in Mk. (§ 7). Finale (S 16). 

Mt.’s Sermon a compilation Audience (§ 17). 

(P 8). ^ ^ Historical significance (§ 18). 

Transposition in Sermon (§ 9). Bibliography (§ 19). 

The Sermon on the Mount is the conventional title 
given to an address variously reiiorted by the first 
(Mt. 5 - 7 . av4^y) ei% rb 6po$) and the third (Lk. 6 20-49) 
canonical evangelists, assigned by both to the early 
Galilean mission of Jesus. The remarkable divergencies 
and as remarkable coincidences lx.'t\veen the reports 
constitute a problem of some nicety which is bound 
up with the general synoptic question. How far 
free editorial revision upon the part of each author 
extended in the ease of these reports of the Sermon, 
and how far it is feasible not simply to reconstruct the 
original address as that lay in the Maithean Logia 
(=:Q) or in the Greek recensions of CJ used with other 
material by each writer, but also to estimate its 
historicity and .actual situation in the life of Jesus — 
these are questions to which no answer can be attempted 
until a firm foothold has been obtained upon a critical 
examination of each report and a comparative analysis 
of their contents. 


Evidently unknown to the original Mk. (' Ur- 


1. Critical pre- 


Mareus '), the sermon transmitted in Q 


seems to have simply borne the title 
‘to disciples and a general reference 
to the Galilrcan period — to judge at least from the 


' Revillout, Ri 7 )ite ^gyptienne^ 1881 
284, ( 3 ) 296. 


p. 86; see Propk. /4.(*> 


I 


unfettered way in which Mt. and Lk. make a place for 
it in tiieir narratives. 


The iiliosyncrasies of the reports, too marked to he e.xplained 
from ihe^ separate use of Q by each editor, necessitate the 
hypotliesis that they had at their disposal difiereni recensions 
of Matthew's vernacular logia-colleciion, which had originated 
in various circles of faith and practice. Translation such as 
l*apias mentions certainly would involve editing ; the fluidity of 
interests in the primitive church, together with the absence of 
any definite auliiorily upon the biograjThy of Jesus, exposed 
evangelical collections to considerable vicissitudes, even before 
they came under the free l)ut neither arbitrary nor doctrinaire 
handling of an editor with religious aims and prepossessions of his 
own (see Gospels, 120^), to say notning of ihe diverse 
needs of edification. Upon the characteristics of the recension 
used by Lk. see P. Ewald, Pas ff auptprohletn der Kvang.-ft'age 
(1890). 2i2yC, 216 / ; Soltau, Eine Litcke der synopt. Eorsekung 
(1899), 3-5, and Feine, Eine vorkanon. U eberlie/crung des 
Lucas (1891), 142^^ 

The place assigned to this orafio nioniana ^ in our 
first gospel illustrates the literary method which here a.s 
2 In Mt • elsewhere leads Mt. to produce his effects 
setting * nieans of massing together alternate 
groups of incidents and of sayings, not 
infrequently taken from various quarters without strict 
regard to what may have been their original setting or 
chronological sequence. 

As in Mk., which (substantially) lay before Mt., the baptism 
and the temptation of Jesus are followed by his return north- 
wards to Galilee and the choice of the first disciples (Sit. 3 i -4 22 
= Mk. 1 1-20). So far the two writings generally agree. But 
whilst Mk. proceeds to narrate the healing ministry of Jesus in 
detail, .Ml. either postpones this till he reaches his cycle of 
miracles (Mt. 8 14-17 = Mk. 1 2^-34 Lk. 4 38-41) or omits part of it 
altogether as irrelevant to his plan (Mk. 1 35-38= Lk. 442^^), 
hurrying on to elaborate an impression of Jesus as the prophet 
and authority of the new religion. The de.scription of a preach- 
ing tour in the (mlilman synagogues, which fell here in the 
primitive document underlying the synoptists (Mk. 1 30 = 
Lk. 444), is expanded by Mt. (423-25) somewhat vaguely - in 
order to form an introduction to two separate cycles of {a) in- 
struction, and (b) healing. The author’s plan thus is to repre- 
sent Jesus successively as teaching and preaching (fiifiao-xcov xal 
Kripv<T(riov : 5 - 7 ) and as healing (6>c^7rcvaiv : 8-934, a cycle, for 
the most part, of ten miracle.s). The exigencies of this method 
postpone to the latter phase all the incidents narrated in their 
proper place hy Mk. (I 40-8 12) and Lk. (5 12-*) ii 17-19). In 
historical order these ought to form a prelude to Mt. 5 - 7 , upon 
which they serve to throw occasionally rays of light. 


The inner structure of the address corresponds in 
part, but only in part, to its setting.*'^ Out of the 
_ _ crowds, Galilman and non-Galilman, 

who thronged Jesus on the border of 
the lake, his adherents gathered to him as he retired to 
the hill -slope (5 i/I ). What follows is represented as an 
address delivered to them directly, in the hearing of the 
larger throng ( 7 28/! ). Jesus seizes the opportunity to 
proclaim vividly and openly his aims and methods in a 
magna charta of the new reign of God. With large 
and divine utterance rb (TTbfxa auroO), he at 

once lays bare the continuity of his message with the 
religious tradition of the people, and explicitly differen- 
tiates what made up the original element in his own 
ideal as compared with that of current Judaism. 


The address opens with a reflective but glowing description of 
the genuine religious character, in its demands and privileges. 
The eight beatitudes (5 3-10), of which the last is repeated and 
specially applied to his hearers (5 1 1 yT), define a spirit of chastened 
and unselfish devotion towards God and man, rather than a 


1 For the question of the Sermon’s ethical originality, which 
does not fall within the scope of the present article, see especially 
Tiiius, Die NTlicJie Lehrevon der Seligkeit{\‘'jr sicr Theil, 1895), 
197-199; for the teaching on marriage, ibid. 67-72, and on 
man’s consciousness of God, ibid. 114-117. Further, Ehrhardt, 
Der Grundcharakter der Ethik Jesu im Perha/iniss zu den 
messian. Iloj^nungcn seines Volkes, etc. (1895), 107 

2 The incident in the Capernaum synagogue (^Ik. 1 21-28 = 
Lk. 431-37) and the flight of Jesus (Mk. 1 35-38= Lk. 442_/C) are 
both omitted. 

3 Jesus as the deliverer of a new law speaks from a hill at the 
opening {h\/.'), as at the close, of the gospel (28 16, etjually 
vague). Mt.’s moderate concern for chronology renders it un- 
certain how far an expansive passage like 4 23-5 1 (Ss. om. 
424 ^) rests upon some hill-tradition, or is derived and modified 
from the narrative of Mk. (see the doublet 935-IO1). Certainly 
in 5 1 there is no tinge of contempt for the crowd as composed, 
of xdfiat avpopifvojv (Chrys.). 
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robust attitude to the world. I Rut Jesus the rabbi hastens 2 to 
explain that his ideal, so far from being parochial or pusil- 
lanimous, involves an unflinching stand before hardship and 
duty (5 13-16) so little was it a relaxed method of piety,-* that 
it demanded from men a loftier and more exacting conduct than 
that taught or practised by the conventional rabbinical religion 
of the day (5 17-20).® This avowal naturally suggests the new 
and final attitude of Jesus® to the Jewish Law, which is ex- 
emplified with brilliant and effective paradox in five or six 
crucial instances (5 21-48) of the radical antithesis between the 
new legislation and the old jurisprudence with its ethical limita- 
tions. The new rests on motive and inner disposition, summed 
up in ungrudging charity to one’s enemies; thus Jesus rounds 
off the circle of thought started in the beatitudes, cutting up the 
poisonous growths of evasion and quibbling by unconditional 
precepts of incisive brevity. 

The principle of inwardness and sincerity is then expounded 
(61-T8), pointedly and strongly like all effective principles, in the 
shape of a triple antithesis to the Pharisaic praxis of almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, which, by their externality, develop ostenta- 
tion. Jesus then recurs? to the positive relation of man to 
God’s fatherly providence (6 19-34, cp 5 45) as a motive for 
singleness of heart and for freedom from undue worldly anxiety 
(cp O. Holtzmann’s Neutest.^ Zciigysch., 1895, p. 229). The 
loosely joined aphoristic logia which follow (in 7 1-20), are 
partly resumptive and in the main accessory rather than vital 
to the body of the address. Warnings against censoriousness 
(7 1-5) with its attendant hypocrisy, and the opposite (though 
less common) fault of an undiscriminating temper which is blind 
to the differences of men (7 6) ; an encouragement to prayer, 
based on God’s fatherly goodness (7 7-n) ; a reiteration of the 
golden rule (7 12); a call to personal effort and independence in 
seeking life (7 13^^); a -vyarning against being misled by false 
prophets, whose conduct is to he made their test (7 15-20) ; these 
lead up to the epilogue (7 21-27), in which spurious discipleship 8 
is exposed, and (by means of a parable) the responsibility of 
hearers and the wisdom of practical obedience to Jesus’ com- 
mands are vividly depicted. 


In style, conception, and arrangement, Mt. ’s elaborate 
and prolonged Sermon shows traces of his workmanship 
4 Character characteristic traits. It is a com- 
' ' position rather than an actual address. 

That it was carried in some retentive 
memory as it now stands, is a perfectly unmanage- 


1 Achelis ingeniously traces missionaries (9) and martyrs (lo) 
suffering, the latter (ii generally, the former inside (12) and 
outside (14-T6) Israel. 'I'he temper of vtK 3-10 resembles, with 
less eschatological emphasis, that of passages like En. 5 7, ‘ but 
for the elect there will be light and joy and peace, and they -wall 
inherit the earth.’ Cp Taylor’s Ancient Ideals, 2 257 yC (1896). 

The connection of 5 12 and 5 i3yC seems to be : as successors 
to the noble and devout company of the prophets, j-ou must be 
prepared for hardships which flow from an open stand for 
religion among the people. Fear of such peril is not to deter 
you from taking your place, any more than the subtler tempta- 
tion of false modesty. On the continuity, of which Jesus was 
conscious in his preaching of God’s reign, between himself and 
the OT psalmists and prophets, see Rarth, Vic Hauptprobhmc 
dcs Lebens jesu, 58-67 (1899). 

3 Zahn {Einl. 2 277 287) actually makes 5 r6 the theme of the 
sermon, emphasising the apologetic aim of the whole Gospel as 
a defence of Jesus and his religion against current Judaism. 
Grawert ingeniously tries to detect in the beatitudes a reversed 
programme of contents : 5io = 5 ii-i6 5g = 5i7-26 68=627-37 ^7 
= 638-48 66_=G i-34_ 6 5 = 7 lyC 64 = 73-6 63 = 77-11. 

•* The curious variation of 5 15-17 in an early Talmudic story 
(‘ 1 am not come to take away from the law of Closes, but to add 
to the law of Moses am I come,’ accompanied by ‘ Let thy light 
.shine in the candlestick ’) is supposed by Giidemann to have 
been derived from Mt.’s Logia. Cp Studla Biblica, 1 57-59 
(Neubauer), Philol. Sacra, 45 (Nestle), and Laible, Jesus 
Christus im Talmud (1891), 62yC 
® The good works of v. 16 are simply the higher righteousness 
of V. 20, which (it is implied in "un. 26 and 45) reflects and repro- 
duces on earth the character and conduct of the Father in 
heaven ; cp Holtzm. NT Thcol. 171 174^ 

® Although, in conformity to the historical situation, the claim 
of Jesus upon the personal life of his followers is not emphasised 
at this inaugural period of the ministry, and his Messianic role 
is still obscure (cp on 7 21 yC), his commanding authority and 
self-consciousness are evident in words like ‘ I come ... I say.’ 
Such language is the utterance of ‘ a superhuman self-conscious- 
ness which, as the secret of Christianity’s origin and growth, 
must be grasped first and foremost as a fact. ... It is quite im- 
possible for us to conceive such an inner life. Revelation, 
redemption, forgiveness, help — he has it all within himself and 
offers it to those who yield to the impression of his personality’ 
(Wernle, Anjange uns. Religion, 24J'., after Baur). 

7 Mt. may, however, have meant 619-34 to continue the anti- 
Pharlsalc polemic (cp Mk. 12 40 Mt. 23 25 Lk. 16 i3yC). 

® To imitate God’s ungrudging love towards men (6 43-48) or 
to obey his will (7 21) is as impossible along the road of legal 
crupulousness (620) as it Is for mere profession and empty 
words. On 7 21-23 cp the (too conservative) essay by Schlatter 
in Greifswalder Studien, 85-105 (1895). The citation in 
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able hypothesis. The well-known liabit of compiling- 
material, which stamps Mt.’s Gospel, is legible all 
through the oratio monlana ; earlier and later logia are 
massed together, and even their dexterous union cannot 
obliterate their heterogeneous nature and foreign sites. ^ 
Mt.’s Sermon, to a much larger degree than Lk.’s, is 
neither consecutive in trend nor a unity in time ; in- 
ternal evidence, and the comparative evidence gained 
from Lk. , put this beyond the reach of doubt. 'The 
very style shows how the source has been worked over. 

In Mt. 6-7 we have the author’s favourite ‘come unto’ (Trpocr- 
dfixoti-oii) in the introduction (like Lk.’s ‘ as he was’ {ev rwinfin.] 
11 I etc.), and favourite or characteri.stic phrases throughout the 



... . . ’ («Ppt^>j I 

621 etc., non-Lucan), verbs in -eveiv (erfcrTevtiy, Trpo^rjTeveo', 
<l)Ot/€veio, ayyapeveiv), ‘go thy way’ (viraye : 624), ‘ W'hoever ’ 
(oo-TK?: 63941 7 1524 = 69, Lk.G 48), ‘tiir(eaj9: 61826), ‘before 
[men] (e/xirpocr^ev ; 5 16 24 6 lyC 7 c), ‘ for so ’ (01/7019 yap : 2 5 S 15 
5 12), the simpler pron. for the reflexive (6 29 <i ig), 7rp69 to (‘ to ’) 
with infin. (628 G i), ‘that . . . may’ (67roj9 [6 times]), ‘as’ 
(olcTTrep : 62 etc.), ‘it is profitable’ (o-vpc/iepet : bzg J\, non- 
Lucan), TTOviqpog (-6v) of evil (one) = 6 37 39 G 13 (cp 13 1938 ; Lk. 
6 45 only of men), Sujpov a s.acrificial gift (623/.), ‘raiment’ 
(ei'6vpa : 6 25 = Lk.l 2 23 Mt. G28 7 15 etc.), ‘in danger of’ 
(ei/o\09 : 621 non-Lucan), ‘altar’ (^uo-tao-njpior ; 6 23 yC 
23 18-20 35), ‘be hid ’ (/cpi/n-Toi ; 6 14 etc.), ‘ reward ’(^to'P69 ; G lyC 
etc.), ‘only’ (ju,6voi', adv. : 647), ‘swear’ ( o / jlio / cj : 63430 etc.), 

‘ profess ’ (ofjLoAoyeoj : 7 23 etc.), ‘ for this is ' (0VT09 yap : 3 3 7 12 ; 
cp 1 1 10 AV), ‘ bring ... to ’ (Trpoa-(f>€'pw : 6 a^yC etc.), ‘ hypocrite ’ 
(v7ro/cpiTT}9 : 62 5 16 7 5), ‘wise ’ (<f)p6)'i/io^ : ^ 24 etc.), be.sides, of 
course, the famous kingdom 0/ heaven (6310 etc.) instead of 
kingdom 0/ God, and the distinctive (except Mk. 11 25) usage of 
Father {^171 heaven, or A^a7v«/^ ) as applied to God {your P'ather 
occurs in Lk. only 636=Mt. 648 and 123o=Mt. G32, besides 
1232; it is Mattha;an). Of ^it.’s 120 hapax lego7tie7ia the 
Sermon alone contains 12 (/ 3 aTToAoy 6 a>, fipoxrj, ^taAAacra-w, eipij- 
vonoi6<:, eTTtopxew, evi'oeoi, la>Ta, KaTapLai’ddi'ui, Kpv(f)alo^, ptAtoi/, 
TToAvAoyta, paxa, opxoL (plur. = vows, 633), ttAtjpocj (absol.), 
edeiKO^ (b 47 67 IS 17), [] 3 acr. tojv ovpaifcjy] and panC^oi (5 39 26 67). 
Phrases like 07t that day (7 22), Kpiveiv -pa -crt9 (in sense of 
final judgment, 621 yC 7 i yC) are more frequent in Alt. than in 
the other synoptics, and traces of the apostolic (Pauline ?) age 
have been more or less reasonably found in expre.ssions such .as 
ipya^. ai/opiai/ (7 23), avopia (7 23), aTroiAeta (7 13), StKaLoa-ver/ 
(56 etc. 7 l.k. 1 75 in OT sense), fiojpoq (622 7 26, etc.), 6<//eiArj- 
para (612), TrapaTTTOjpaTa (614^), nepurtrevtiy (620), ayarrav 
Tov eVepov (624 Rom. 13 8), etc. 

Following in the main Mk. ’s order during the narra- 
tive of the Galikuan mission, though witli one char- 
acteristic (see below, § 9) transposition 


6. In Lk. : 
structure. 


(Mk. 37-i2=Lk. 617-19, Mk. 313-19 = 
Lk. 612-16), which was introduced to 
provide an audience and situation for the non-Marcan 
address to be inserted at this point, Lk. narrates the 
choice of the Twelve and the subsequent position of 
Jesus on some level ground where he was surrounded 
by (a) the Twelve, (b) a large crowd of disci])]es, and (c) 
a large multitude of non-Galila*ans.“ Abbreviating 
Mk.'s account of Jesus as a healer of diseases, Lk. 


2 Clem. 4 accentuates the logion, ‘even though ye be gathered 
with me in my bosom and do not iny commandments, etc.’ 

1 Some logia would by their nature be associated with certain 
places and certain people. Others would be somewh.at timeless, 
either owing to their repetition or to their less local content. 
Introductory and e.xplanatory comments, by way of setting, 
must have been retained by many of the primitive logia in pas.s- 
ing from oral to written form, just as earth clings to the roots 
of a plucked plant. But a comparison of Mt. and Lk. shows 
that whilst Lk. frequently found no setting for his logia, and 
generally tried to furnish them with a site, Mt. is much less 
concerned to preserve the local and chronological position even 
of logia which he found equipped with such a habitation. His 
Sermon consists of several smaller collections of logia, already 
compiled, perhaps in part by himself, for catechetical purposes. 
The.se, welded more or less skilfully together, make up the 
splendid summary of the Sermon as it now lies in the gospel. 

Mk.’s Galilieans and (so Ss.) Idumaeans are omitted. ^ Just 
as the force of Mt. 614-16 is felt when one realises that it was 
addressed to a crowd drawn primarily from Galilee (425), that 
traditionally inferior and ignorant province (4 r57;k ® 

omission of the logion from his Sermon becomes significant when 
one recollects that he wrote for a public in the Roman empire 
when memories of the desperate part played by Galileeans in the 
recent war (66-70 A.D.) made it inadvisable to dwell upon 
connection w'ith the new religion. Jerusalem and Jiid^a bulk 
largely in Lk. 2-3 ; Lk. alone narrates the Galilseans punishment 
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hastens to incorporate an address of his to the disciples 
(620, not to the d'welve). 

The address opens with a quartette of beatitudes, apostrophis- 
ing literal poverty, physical hunger, and actual tears as destined 
to secure eventually bliss and benefits for disciples in such a 
resent plight of social want and oppression. These beatitudes 
reathc a spirit of intense sympathy with the poor and down- 
trodden, which is characteristic of the third gospel. Dives, for 
example (1«» 19-31), is not sent to hell simply because he is rich. 
Yet his riches, it is implied, have not merely aggravated his 
guilt, but proved a barrier to the conduct which would have 
saved him. Hetter w'ithout them, is the inference. Better 
bestow them in alms upon the needy. Lazarus, as thisjf/vV^a 
rnansttefuciinis Christi assumes, being a poor man is pious. 
Similarly, in the good time coming, Jesus promises a complete 
revolution of the social order, when the destitute will receive 
compensation for their present ills 1 (cp the deliberate ‘ now ’ [rwr] 
repeated in 21 ; ‘is’ [earn'], v. 20, implies certain, not present, 
possession). As 0 27 indicates, r'z/. 20-26 are spoken in the hear- 
ing of the di>ciples rather than addressed to them directly. They 
represent an impassioned monologue addressed to two general 
classes of individuals whom Jesus, here ‘one of the prophets’ 
indeed, sees in his mind’s eye. Among the many disciples 
(jjLa 6 Y)TaC) standing round him, there were probably poor men, 
poor by circumstances or by choice (5 ii), hungry people (6 ly^), 
and sufferers (617 yC). Hut at this juncture it would have been 
neither an appropriate nor an exhaustive description to classify 
the disciples as a whole under these categories. 

This is corroborated by the quartette of woes (Cr'j; 'IN), in 
which the reverse side of the picture is sketched (Is. 68-23, cp 
(55 13-16). Like the rest of what is peculiar to Lk. in the 
Sermon, it is mainly concerned with the perils of authority (37/'), 
popularity (26), and especially money (24/! 337; 38^1). The 
second woe is unaccountably omitted in Ss. There is no woe 
corresponding to the third beatitude, and the fourth woe is 
addressed to the disciples, rather than to an objective class, 
thereby resuming z'zk 22 yC and paving the way for the transition 
in r'. 27. In his second volume Lk. has stones illustrating the 
joy felt by disciples under persecution (6 23 = Acts 5 41, etc.), 
while at the same time he points out that popularity is not in- 
variably (Rom. 14 18) a proof of disloyalty ((* *26, cp Acts 2 47/ 
Although the first three beatitudes and woes are rather external 
and eschatological,^ the fourth touches a deeper note of experi- 
ence ; yet all are controlled by the same sense that the religious 
question is bound up with the .social, as the OT prophets were 
never weary of reiterating. 

In quieter tones Jesus now proceeds to address not the twelve 
apostles but the wider circle ((51320) of his disciples or im- 
mediate hearers (6 27 yC), passing from the vehement denuncia- 
tion of prosperous and proud folk into a persuasive appeal for 
charity and forbearance among his adherents.** The intro- 
duction, ‘ But I say unto you’ (aAAa u/ati' Aeyw), where ‘ you ’ is 
defined by ‘ who hear ’ (rot? aicouou<rit'), corroborates the im- 
pression that hitherto in 6 20-26 Jesus h.as been describing, rather 
than addressing, certain types of men. At this point the con- 
trast is almost equal to a dropping of the voice. The substance 
of the discourse, in its second phase, is love to one's enemies or 
opponents. According to Lk., this humane disposition is to be 
expressed not simply in blessing and prayer, but heroically in 
(a) a patient, uncomplaining endurance of violence and robbery, 
and in (3) lending money freely — so freely, indeed, that it is a 
loan merely in name. As usual, the question of money bulks 
largely in Lk.’s mind. He represents Jesus as counselling the 
disciples in effective and unqualified aphorisms never to make 
money an occasion of quarrelling ; if it be stolen from them, 
better acquie>ce than retaliate and attempt to recover the loss ; 
if borrowed, neither money nor property is to be demanded back. 
To this passive an active side is added ; money is to be 

ungrudgingly lent 4 even to one’s enemies. One does not need 


by Pilate (1.3 1-3) and the false charge of sedition (aTrb xn? T. 
23 5) made against Jesus by the priests; Galilee plays no part 
in his Resurrection stories. 

1 Lk.’s Sermon is less true than Mt.’s to the normal position 
of Jesus towards the future of God’s reign on earth ; in rightly 
reproducing the somewhat catastrophic side, which Jesus held 
in common with his age, he fails to give sufficient prominence 
to the inner spiritual side, which formed the real contribution of 
Jesus to the time. Hence the impression left by his Sermon is 
vivid but limited. See Titius, i77yC, iSsyC 

2 This is so far in keeping with the first preaching of Jesus in 
Galilee, which echoed the eschatological note of the Bajuist 
(Mk. 1 i4yC Alt. 4 17 23yC). Both ‘ holy spirit’ (ayiorTri/eiVa) and 
‘fire’ (rrup) are in the Sermon; but, particularly in Alt., the 
gracious heavenly spirit predominates, even although Lk. has 
little or nothing of Alt.’s sweeping anti-legal criticism. Both 
versions are, from different standpoints, to be regarded as ‘ good 
news ’ (Mt. 4 2 1). 

•3 The connection would be still closer if the wealthy 
oppressors of?'?'. 24yC were the enemies of?'. 27. 

4 On the religious economy of alms see l(>i-i4, and contrast 
1233 = 1822 with Mt. 619. Like the Epistle of James,^ Lk. 
reflects the trading atmosphere of early Palestinian Christians; 
the dangers presented by property and wealth to the faith 
(Gospels, § 40) are vividly present to his mind. See Peabody’s 
Jesus Christ and the Social Life (1901), and especially 
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to be rich in order to be robbed or to lend money ; but it is 
obvious that reiterated and prominent injunctions like these 
would lose much of their point, if the society to which they were 
addressed consisted of poverly-stricken outcasts. This enforces 
the view that t)2oyi is not intended to describe the actual con- 
dition of the disciples round Jesus, to whom (>27_/r is spoken. 

'Phe third phase of the address (39-45) oirens w-ith some loosely 
set logia ; the thread upon which Lh. has strung them seems to 
be as follows. Turning from one's duty to 

6. Char- enemies, Jesus dwells on the duty, especially 
acteristiCS. teaching and instruction, which one owes to 
the brethren. To give safe guidance (639 = 

J as. b ig Jl) one must be clear-eyed oneself; to give adequate 
and complete assistance to the untrained and inexperienced, 
one must be equipped adequately first of all (640). .Self- 
criticism (641 _/.) is the necessary' prelude to any sincere and 
u^eful criticism of other people. It is the inner state of a man’s 
ow'n heart (643-45) that determines the value and virtue of what 
he contributes to the world. See M 1 n E s (col. 3098). 

Finally, the epilogue (646-49) in parabolic form (w'hich ‘might 
constantly inhabit both the memory and the judgment,' .Sir 
Philip Sidney) sums up the responsibility of hearers ; a stable 
character is built up not on mere verbal admiration of the 
teacher, but on practical obedience to such commands as he 
has laid down. 

W'halever be Lk.’s niethoii elsewhere in dealing with 
his sources, the Sermon exhibits traces of eonsiclerable 
freedom on the part of the editor, whose general 
characteristics of style, conception, and arr.angement 
are fairly eonspiciious in 620-49. Not merely in the 
beatitudes and woes (Feine, pp. 112-120), but through- 
out the whole, the Jewish-Christian circle relleeted in 
Lk.’s sources becomes visible and audible. W'hilst 
Mt. reflects the early church under the strain of opposi- 
tion at the hands of l^haris.aic religion, Lk. reveals 
indirectly the fortunes and hopes of Palestinian 
Christians, possibly within the Jerusalem-church (Feine, 
pp. 1 42- 1 45) itself, under the overbearing rule and 
i)itter animosity of the wealthy S.adducees (see Renan's 
r Antichrist, chap. 3 ). His sources vibrate with feel- 
ing similar in many points to that felt in the Epistle of 
James, Hernias, etc. ^ Formally, too, his pungent 
reiiort of the Sermon is shaped into a homily, whereas 
Mt.’s is built up out of didactic pieces used by catechists 
of the apostolic age. 

In the Lucan beatitudes etc. (620-26), the poor (tttwxoO are 
first of all blessed (as already in 4 18 Jesus is represented as 
quoting Isaiah (51 i f. and placing in the forefront of his mission 
— ‘ to preach the gospel to the poor ’ [evayye\i<ja<TSai tttwxoi ?]), 
several of the Lucan hajax legomena occur {e.g. yeAaw and 
trKiprawX and in the introductory formula (ejrdpa? k.t.A.), as 
throughout the rest of the address, the style is predominantly 
Lucan. Favourite or characteristic Lucan terms recur ; e.g.^ 
K\aUiv (more external than Mt.’s -nevOelv), Kara rd auxd noieiv 
(6 23), 7rAoi/trto5, viiv, 7rapd/cA>j<ri? (624 of selfish worldly s.atis- 
faction, as opposed to messianic bliss, 225, cp 16 25), 

(625, contrast similarly 1 53), neivau) (621 1 53). with ptc. 
(63047 etc.), irAiji^ (62435), aTratreli' (6 30pT2 2o), aTroAa/n/SdreiE 
(634), KaOutq (636), koAtto? (638), 6/uioiw? (631, etcO, craAfuw 

(in unique sense 638), eiCTrtTrxeti' (639, cp Mt. 15 I4)> I810S (641, 
cp Mt. 74; 644, cp Mt. 1233), epx^<T9ai Trpo? (647 1426), 
(6 47 12 5), one instance of his preference for compounds 
with avTt (638), icr;^uw [ouk] (648), xai (6 39), eifxi with^dative 
((132 yi), the Hebraism iSou yap (623, etc., never All.), tiTrei'-ai' 
I 0'39> 5 1-47 7rapa^oAl7^' ((» 30, etc., only Aik. 

1212), Kal avToq (620, etc.), Trpo(rfvx^<r6aL nept (628 Acts 8 15), 
I vipLCTTO^ of God (1 32 35 76 ; 6 35), the common Lucan and Pauline 
constr. of the article (642 ; only in Alt. once, 7 3), etc. Notable 
hajax hgonit'na are: air^XTi i^ovret;^ (635), VTrepejcxv^'i't'^ (''S^X 

TrtejW (638), 7rArj/u/txupT}9 (648), (TKainta (648), ^aOvvto (6 48), ti^. 
Oe/j.. (6 48 14 23), (7vp.7ri7rTW (6 49), npo<Tpriywp.i (l> 48_/!), and pijy/ia 
(ti 49X In 6 27yi ixOpoL and /xicrovi'xe? are paralleled as in 171, 


L. Paul’s study (ZJVT, 1901, pp. 504-544), ‘AVelcher Reiche 
wird selig werden?’ Also Hastings’ DB 4 ig/. 

* Cp the second-century interpolations in Test. Jud. 25 ; Kat 
01 et' 5td Kvptoi' 7rAovTicr0>7<TOi'Tai Kal oi ev nevCtf xopxatr- 

6Y}<jovTai . . . ol aae^el^ Trerfiijcroucri #cai a/u.apTu>Aoi xAaii- 
o-oi'xat. The preceding saying (01 ev Avtttj TeAeuTijcrarTe? 
dt'atrr^croi'Tai ei> x^p 4 ) reflects an outlook alien to either of the 
synoptic versions of the beatitudes — a fact which incidentally 
confirms their historic verisimilitude. AV hen the Sermon w.as 
spoken, Jesus had not yet emphasised his second coming or even 
his death ; all the future for him and his lay within the horizon 
of his lifetime, as yet hardly clouded by opposition culminating in 
tragedy or delay. Even the allusions to excommunication 
from the synagogue and other apostolic ills do not obliterate 
this primitive feature, although they qualify it. 

2 The idea is one of several anticipated in Ps. Sol. (cp 5 isyC). 
See further, on the meaning, Reinach, Kevue des etudes grec^ues, 
‘ 1894, pp. 52-58. 
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and ill-will 1 defined as speech (xarap.) and act (etnip. cp i Pet. 
S i6).*“ Similar phrases recalling the apostolic age may be seen 
in the use of Lk.’s favourite (eleven times) ayiov rrv^vfia (11 13), 
a-ya0o7roier»'(O9 33 35, never in Mt. ; cp 1 Pet. 2 15 20 3 6 17), and 
defi€\ioi' ((548, cp I Cor. 3 10, etc.), besides phrases like ‘ Father ’ 
‘pitiful’ 0’>36, cp 2 Cor. 1 3), rrapexeiv ((>29), ;^dpt? (632-34, for 
Mt.’s fxiardo^), d/ixapTwAot (generic for ^It.’s edviKoC, reAwi/ai), 
axdpiaroi (635 = 2 Tim. 82; cp 613 with i Tim. 4 i), eAirt^eiv 
(634, etc., only once in quot. in Mt. I221), and blind guides 
(6 39= Rom. 2 ig, which is perhaps a reminiscence of the loglon). 
Similarly, the two other passages (11 1-4 9-13 12 22-34) where 
Lk. has reproduced matter included in lilt.’s Sermon, show 
evident traces of the author’s style in favourite or characteristic 
expressions, such as : — dvaards, apacrrayTe^ (H 7 y^)j < 0 ^^’ ^fidpav 
(11 3), Trpos of address, very common in Lk. (11 1 12 22), eijrev 84 
(It 2 1222), Tis w'ith a noun (11 i 12 16, etc., only once in Mt. 
12 ii), 0)5 = where (11 1, never in Mt.), /SaAAdvTiov (I233), eii'at 
with prep, and art. (11 i). 


These linguistic phenomena bring Lk.’s version of 
the Sermon into line with the rest of his gospel. It 
cannot be said that Hebraisms or Aramaisins are at all 
characteristic of the passage, and the inference is that 
Lk. has either translated from Q with a freedom which 
makes his rendering something of a paraphrase, or (as 
is more probable) that like Mt. he has edited and in 
part rewritten a Greek recension of Q. In this Q, 
to all appearance, the Sermon lay between the choice 
of the Twelve and the healing of the centurion’s child at 
Capernaum (Mk. 3i3-i9 = Lk. 612-16 Mt. 8 5-i3 = Lk. 
7 i-io). Near (NW. ) Capernaum and about midway 
in the Galilrean period Jesus may be conjectured to 
have spoken this address. It is much less probable 
that Lk. had before him not merely the logia but also 
another independent document containing a discourse 
which he confused with the Sermon on the Mount. 


In three instances our canonical Mk. contains logia 
equivalent to passages in the Sermon : on retribution 

7 Sermonic = {633^) 72 Lk. (1231^) 638, 

I* - on saltless salt 95ort = Mt.5i3« Lk. 

ogl in . 24^4, and on a forgiving spirit with 
prayer 11 25 [26] = Mt. 614/. 

The presence of these in Mk. may be due to a redactor of the 
primitive ‘ Mk.,’ who had become acquainted with the logia; 
certainly the first two Marcan pa.ssages occur in extremely 
difficult contexts and are in themselves not particularly apposite, 
whilst the third is distinctly inappropriate to its surroundings 
(cp Mk. II23 from Mt. 17 20). Even were this hypothesis 
rejected, however, it^ would not be nece.ssary to presuppose 
Mk.’s acquaintance with Q. There may have been identical or 
substantially identical logia in Q and in the Petrine narrative 
which is practically equivalent to the primitive ‘Mk.’ There 
is no reason to believe that these documents were mutually 
exclusive, and it is natural to suppose that occasionally the 
ame logia in divergent historical settings and linguistic shapes 
lay in both: 5 (Q)=188/I Mk.9434547; Mt. 

5 32 Lk. 16 18 (p)=Mt. lOg Mk. lOiiyT Similarly it is possible 
that even within Q itself logia lay in two different^ connections 
pre.served from heterogeneous traditions. A capital instance 
IS the saying on the lamp and the bushel, which is a pendant to 
the parable of the seeds (Mk. 4 21 = Lk. 8 16, Jiilicher, Glcichnis- 
reden 28692 ; cp Gosi’EI.s, § 134, col. 1875), and also connected 
with a disciple-logion (Mt. 015, repeated and misplaced by Lk. 
in H 33). This seems on the whole a preferable hypothesis to 
that which would confine the logion to the former setting and 
make its employment elsewhere by Mt. and Lk. an arbitrary dis- 
placement and application. Mt. 7i6-t8 and I233-35 form 
independent variations of a common idea rather than a doublet, 
and pa.ssages like 3io = 7 19 87 = 1234 2833 may reasonably be 
taken as reminiscences by a younger man of his first leader’s 
phraseology. These are ca.ses where pure literary criticism 
requires to be conscious of its limitations. 

Happily, in the absence of direct parallels ^ to the 


1 Justin Martyr’s apology is offered (1 5) vn-ep twv 4 k travros 

yeVous di'Opaurtov aStKU}^ fjLLorovfxevtov Ka't €7rr}pea^op.ei'<ov. 

2 Similarly, in expanding the warning against censoriousness 
(*''37./^ Mt. 7 I yC), Lk. redoubles it by adding KaTa8iKa<T6r}T€ (of 
which, as of a7roAuu> = Iet off, IMt. 18 27, Mt. is content to give a 
practical illustration 12 7), and presents the positive side as the 
special form which appealed to him, viz. charity in the sense of 
liberality or benevolence. The ground of v. 35 is shifted ; 
charity now is advocated as certain to win ample return. 

3 V. 30 is textually suspect, however (om. D, Ss), and with 
7'. 29 is probably placed here by the editor. 

The parallels in Jewish thought Hillel, the Essenes, 
the Pirke^ Abdth, and the earlier wisdom-literature, including 
the negative form of the law of love) may be seen in Wunsche, 
J. Lightfoot, Wetstein, or Rodrigues ’ Les oH^ines du Sermon 
de la Montague Mt. 69-13 see Lord’s Prayer), and are 
worked out in more or less detail by critical editors. So far as 
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Sermon in the fourth gospel, the comparative phenomena 
8 Mt ’s gospel enable us sometimes 

Sermon a analyse Mt. ’s version of the .Sermon, 
compilation. obviously composite, into its 

^ component parts. At least seven 

passages set in Ml. 5-7 appear throughout Lk. , although 
differently edited and applied, in connections which are 
not merely superior but intrinsically probable from the 
historical standpoint. These are the logia on (a) coming 
to terms with an opponent (Mt. 525/ = Lk. 12 57-59),* 
(b) the model prayer (Mt. 69-15 = Lk. 11 1-4), {e} God 
and mammon (Mt. 624 = Lk. 16 13), {d) worldly anxiety 
(Mt. 625-33 = Lk. 12 22-31), 2 {e) encouragement to prayer 
(Mt. 7 7-1* = I-k. 11 9-13), {/) the narrow' way (Mt. 
7 13/. = Lk. 1823 '‘i ), and {g) the final rejection (Mt. 
72i-23 = Lk. 1825-27).^ Upon the other hand, it must 
be admitted that Lk. is possibly inferior to Mt. in his 
setting of other four logia which occur in Mt. 5-7 (015 = 
Lk. 11 33, 5 18= Lk. 16 17, 531 f. =Lk. 16 18, 622/". — Lk. 
11 34-36); although this does not imply that even Mt. 
preserves them in their original strata. T wo instances 
are neutral — that is to say, Jesus might have uttered the 
saying upon either occasion or upon both, so far as 
the evidence available is concerned (Mt. 5i3 = Lk. 14 34, 
619-21 = Lk. 1233/. ; so^.^. , Lk. 644rt = Mt. 1233^, 6456' = 
Mt. 1234/^). In three instances of a doublet in Ml. 
affecting the Sermon (629/. = 188 /. 632=199 and 7 19 = 
810 Lk. 89), the historic probabilities seem to favour 
that setting of the logion which is extra-Sermonic. 

The Sermon also exhibits several curious instances of 
transposition {e.g,, the temptation-narrative Mt, 45-10 = 
Q Trane* Lk. 4 5-12, Jouali and Solomon Mt. 

... . 1241/ = Solomon and Jonah Lk. II31/, 

X. . . . /^ar. ) = Lk. 629 (t/x. k. . . . X')> 
64244 (liberality and prayer) = Lk. 628 30 (prayer and 
liberality), 645/ (sonship and reward) = Lk. 632-35 
(reward and sonship), Ml. 619 /. (moth and thief) — Lk. 
12 33 (thief and moth), Mt. 619/ 33 (treasure in heaven and 
seeking kingdom) = Lk. 12 29/ 33/ (seeking kingdom 
and treasure in heaven), Mt. 628(neitheiTabournorspin) = 
Lk. 1227 (neither spin nor weave ['Fi. Mt. 7 16 

(grapes and figs) = Lk. 644 (figs and grapes). Such trans- 
positions occur throughout the three synoptists. If literary 
variety be considered too artificial a motive to explain 
their phenomena, we must have recourse to the hypothesis 
that such divergencies grew up unconsciously during 
the period of oral transmission, although the freaks of 


the Sermon is concerned, the resemblances only .serve to 
accentuate the profound difference between Jesus and the 
contemporary piety of his age, even when he is using the latter’s 
language and developing germs already pre.sent on the higher 
levels of the OT and of pre-Chri.stian Judaism. Here, from the 
historical standpoint, Jesus appears engaged not merely in 
clearing away accumulated rubbish to permit the stream of 
piety to have free course, but in opening fresh fountains for its 
supply as well as in disclosing a reach and flow for its waters 
larger than had been hitherto imagined — much less attained. 

^ As Lk. plainly reproduces the original setting of this logion 
(cp Weiss, Matth. Evglm. 158 /), and as INlt. .’i 21-48 represents 
a homogeneous and fairly coherent address, it is probably right 
to regard 625/ as an interpolation {e.g., Holtzmann, IJruce, 
R6viUe). Its Insertion was mediated by the well-known con- 
nection of debt and sin in the ethnic mind {Ex/>.T 10 54, cp 
Mt. 61214/). 

2 The unique ‘ the nations of the world ’ (ra tov Koapov : 
Lk. 12 30), translating an Aramaic or Hebrew rabbinical equiva- 
lent (cVt-I n’')2N, Dalman, IPorfe Jesu, 1 144/), is one proof that 
T.k. stands nearer than Mt. to the original source. Lk.’s retention 
of Lk. 12 32 balances his omission of Mt. 6 34. Similarly the un- 
Matthman kingdom 0/ God in Mt. 633 (as in 12 28 19 24) .shows 
that Q is reproduced here verbally, as by Lk. ; ‘and the righteous- 
ness ’ («a'i, rijv 8lk. : cp Jas. 1 20) is an editorial explanation (like 
TrputTov) or gloss upon ‘kingdom.’ Even were the variant order- 
adopted {/tis righteousness and kingdom), still ‘ kingdom would 
remain as the predominating term. Lk. I231 is plainly more 
faithful to the original. Cp Titius, 82. 

3 Lk. preserves, in an altered and somewhat expanded form, 
the original reference to unbelieving Jews. Mt., who applies 
the logion to antinomian adherents of Jesus (possibly ultra- 
Pauline Christians), is obliged to use the sequel elsewhere 
(8 iT/ = Lk. 13 28 /), as it would not have suited his purpose in 
the Sermon. 
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memory do not seem quite adequate to account for 
inversions so repeated. Intentional or accidental, they 
are to all appearance destitute of signiticance. 

Assuming these results and continuing to employ 
the largir report as more convenient for the purpose of 
comparative analysis, we now pass to its divisions. As 
a working hypothesis we may provisionally surmise that 
the original scheme' of the Sermon in Q embraced (fz) 
beatitudes, {l>) a statement of Jesus' relation to the 
Jewish law, followed by {c) a definition of his own nova 
/ex, and {</) a warning against unreal, idle adherence to 
it and to himself. If Lk. 's /eve/ spot (617) meant a 
plateau among the hills, a comprehensive designation 
of the Sermon both in Lk. and Mt. might be ‘the 
teaching on the hill-side' or ‘the hill-teaching.' 

(zz) The divergence of the beatitudes in style and 
spirit accentuates at the very outset the general variation 
10 The ^ reports. Lk. ’s four beatitudes 

by four woes (after Ut. 

and woes f 

for an c.xpansion or application of the 
eighth. Lk.’s are more vehement (see. pers. plur. ), 
Mt.’s (exc. 5 ii) employ the quieter third plur. Lk.’s 
order (poor, hungry, weeping, persecuted) differs from 
what verbally corresponds to it in Mt. {poor in spirit, 
mourners, meek,'' /lungry for righteousness, merciful, 
pure in heart, peacemakers, persecuted), much more 
his general atmosphere and colour. The original 
Sermon in Q probably contained beatitudes and woes in 
the second i3erson corresponding to those preserved with 
somewhat heightened ascetic colouring by Lk. ; their 
number it is impossible to ascertain with any certainty ; 
their nature is as elusive, e.xcept that it was less restricted 
and external than Lk.’s report (see below, on the 
audience). Mt. 5 ii/ = Lk. t522yC is apostolic in its 
present form (cp for my sake, the Name, and terms of 
persecution®); especially in Mt. 5ii/. it is a comment 
such as Mt. loves, added here to lead over from the 
bcititudes into 513-16. 

As the crucial instance of the first beatitude indicates, the 
discrepancies of the two reports run back not only to the pre- 
dilections of the final editors, but to variant renderings of the 
vernacular in Q : TTrio^oi and Taneivoi are 0’s equivalents for 
Dnjy in Is. (>1 I, a passage applied by Lk. elsewhere to Jesus 
and his career (iij where Mt. places the Sermon), and Trpaei? 
is similarly used. Mt.’s beatitudes, therefore, represent varia- 
tions upon the leading idea of ‘ the poor being blessed ’ — ‘ poor’ 
being the devout lower classes in the main. Lk.’s rendering is 
truer to the letter, Mt.’s to the spirit, of the original.® No 


1 Feine (‘ Ueber das gegen.seitige Verhaltniss der Texte der 
Bergpredigt bei Mt. und bei Lk.,' /PT, 1S85, pp. 1-85) finds 
the original Sermon in Mt. 5 3-10 17 20-22 27 f. 33-48 61-6 16-18 
Y 1-5 12 15-1821 24-27. The Hebrew and Greek reconstruction 
attempted by Resch {Ajtssercanon. Parallclti'xte, 1893-7, 
262-65 81-102 113d 362-g8 101-6; P/e Log/a Jesu, i8g8, pp. 
18-29) traces the Sermon in 5 1-6 11 f. 20-22 "27 f. 31 33-35<i 37-48 
7 1-5 12 16-18 20 f. 24-27 ; whilst Wendt’s outline consists of lA. 

0 20-26 Mt. 517-20 21-24 27-29^1 31-42 7 12 543-47 Lk.t)34 Mt. 

5 48 (5 1-18 7 1-5 15-19 7 21 (Lk. 646) 24-27. 

3 Fourfold woe in En. {>04-7. Ss. om. Lk. 0 25^, jfar>jpTi<7-- 
/LteVo? . . . auToi)4o, and softens beatitudes from second to third 
person plural. See J. Weiss, /''reii/gt Jesu, 179-187. 

3 Or seven (as c.g., 4 ICsd. 7 78-99, where seven woes follow), if 
hiok ( = 53/^) is supposed to mean a fresh start. It is quite ' 
fanciful to see a counterpart to the decalogue in ten beatitudes 1 
(Delitzsch, Hldersheim). On Mt. 63, with its sec ondary form, ! 
cp Klopper, ZIF'T, 1894, pp. 175-191, with the esstiy of Kabisch ! 
in St. Kr. (1896) 195-215: on the general superiority of Lk.’s 
report, Adeney, Expos. 5th ser. 2361-376. 

4 The alternative order (meek, mourners), even if better 
attested, would not affect this point. 

5 There was a reasonable ground for anticipating persecution, 
although Mt. either ignores or fails to emphasi.se it, in the recent 
arrest of Jesu.s’ ma.ster (Mt. 4i2), as well as in the conflict 
which had taken place between Jesus and the religious 
authorities (Jesus, §§ 22 /.). The Sermon by no means portrays 
the flush of an absolute Galila;an success. See § 6, n. 1. 

® Lk.’s fundamental idea is (cp f’eine, 25-35) that no satis- 
faction will be got in the present age, such are its contradictions 
and oppressive manners; Mt.’s view’ is, no satisfaction will be 
got in this or any age of the vvorld, since the inner needs of the 
soul cannot he_ satisfied outside of God. Lk.’s report suits the 
original situation better. But Mt.'s is truer to the central teach- 
ing of Jesus ; his beatitudes give rich and vigorous expression ■ 
to the purest ide.al of the Christi.an consciousness, even although. 
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doubt, language such as that preserved by Lk. would appear 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory to those who had lost touch with 
the primitive situation in which the words were spoken, or w’ho 
had not the same intellectual sympathies. Mt.’s version, figura- 
tive and traditional in its use of language h.allowed by religious 
associations, would appeal to a larger circle. 

[b) The attitude of Jesus to the Jewish law would 
naturally form a cardinal topic in any such inaugural 
11 Jesus especially as popular curiosity 

and the law already whetted and 

misunderstanding created by the con- 
flicts between Jesus and the religious authorities. The 
prospect of a revolutionary attitude upon his part towards 
the law must have stirred hopes and fears alike un- 
founded. But the original form of the passage in Q 
seems to have been expanded by Mt. and abbreviated 
by Lk. The latter had an obvious motive for omitting 
anti-legal polemic from his narrative as unsuitable and 
irrelevant to his audience ; his familiarity with most of 
the logia underlying Mt. 5 13-16 17-20 21-48 is proved by 
his reproduction of several elsewhere in more or less apt 
situations (see above, § 8/. ). Mt. 621-24 27 / 31-48, there- 
fore, is in all likelihood substantially reproduced from 
Q, filled out by the incorporation of two logia from other 
places (25/. 29/).' From this passage in his edition 
of Q, Lk. has merely taken the climax - [i.e., the super- 
seding of retaliation by unstinted love), in order to pre- 
serve the distinctive assertion of the new law. The 
linguistic variations seldom affect the sense of the parallel 
passages materially. Nor does the catechetical form of 
Mt.’s version with its careful structure, reproduced from 
the church catechism of Q, imply that Jesus did not use 
such a method of instruction. He taught as a rabbi. 
The apostolic churches arranged and used his sayings 
for catechetical purposes, but in this Jesus had to some 
degree anticipated them ; the five commandments of the 
lawgiver in Mt. 621 ff. may well be a specimen of the 
preaching which Jesus already jDiactised in the syna- 
gogues.® where part of the serv’ice consisted in the read- 
ing of OT scriptures from the law and the prophets, 
followed by comments (Lk. 417, cp Acts 13x5; Schiir. 
Hist. ii. 263 / 81). Cp Synagogue, §§ 8 ^ 

The transition from the beatitudes into the relation of 
Jesus to the law was probably mediated in Q by logia 
1 9 TVrt 6 (corresponding to those substantially 
.013 I . Mt. 5 13-16 17 20) upon the 

sphere and function of those whose character had just 
been described, as well as upon the personal attitude 
assumed by their leader to the conventional religion. 
Whether 5 13-16 in whole or part belonged to the original 
Sermon is doubtful. W^’ere the Sermon addressed to the 
Twelve (so, e.g., Hahn, Resch, and [Lk.] O. Holtz- 
mann), the passage would be quite in line with IO41, 
where the Twelve are also prophets (cp 5x2 and 6x3). 
Lven with an audience of many disciples, as Ml. and 
Lk. both describe the scene, the appropriateness of 
the passage is defensible (the prophets as in Jas. .5 10/. ). 
The connection of 5x2 (Lk. G23) and .5x7 is e.xcellent ; 
but the intervening sentences may have been an aside 


upon criiical grounds, they may not justify their claim to be 
regarded as the prelude to the historical Sermon. 

1 Possibly V.23/. are also foreign to their context, as that 

stood in the original Sermon. The superior position of 5 32 at 
11>9 might, but does not necessarily, involve that did not 

belong to its Sermonic context. The omission of 5 47 (with k, 
Ss.) would contribute to the terseness of the context. 

2 Thus failing in the Sermon to establish (with Mt.) the his- 
torical continuity of Jesus with the religious tradition of the 
past. He had done this already and otherwise (4 16 /.). But 
with Lk. the disciples of Jesus within Judaism have ‘somewhat 
to become’ rather than ‘somewhat to cast off,’ in taking their 
course of obedience to him. 

3 On the significance of this early ministry among the syna- 
gogues of Galilee (Lk. 4x5 444 = Mk. I39 Mt. 423 ), which was 
interrupted and checked by the scribes, see Bruce, With Open 
Face, 8-0- 1 06 (1896). ‘Great temporary popularity, little perma- 
nent fruit ' Sums up its effects ; but, as the Sermon indicates, it 
enabled Jesus to come to an issue with the current legal religion, 
besides inducing him to turn his attention specially to the sus- 
ceptible disciples (jjLadriTaC) who showed some capacity of mind 
and soul for the new teaching. 
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{for which Mt. has prepared by the words roi^s irpb 
v/jlC^u), after which Jesus resumed the teuor of his speech. 
Function depends on character, and privilege implies 
responsibility ; the disciples are an Israel within Israel, ^ 
whose raison d'etre is to permeate the people as a wliole, 
instead of preaching an esoteric piety or an Essene-like 
retirement. The horizon of Jesus was primarily Judaism 
at this period (Rom. 15 7-9) ; with a high and devout 
consciousness of his mission, which was partly to be 
achieved through his adherents, he sets himself and 
them (in these logia) to the regeneration of Judaism. 
Whatever be the origin** of i^b, the logia 13 and 14a 
(15-16) may quite well have lain side by side (otherwise 
Gospels, § 134) in the original (cp the Roman proverb, 
nil sale et sole utilius)^ though not exactly in their present 
form. The traces of editorial handling, however, do not 
affect the suljstance of the passage ; its parts fit in here 
at least as well as, if not better than, in their arrangement 
by Mk. and Lk. ; and as a whole this didactic piece 
vindicates its position in the Sermon. If any ‘ definite 
historical situation ’ ( Weizs. ) needs to be sought for the 
passage, its present site affords a motif of sufficient 
psychological and historical importance. 

Whilst 61720 is not only an authentic saying but also 
in its proper place as a vindication of Jesus against the 
1 iwr*. r suspicion of laxity and undue mildness 

raised^ by his free, daring attitude to 
the law, 5 18 /. is widely accepted as representing a 
Jewish -Christian gloss which evidently (cp its partial 
retention in sharper form by Lk. 10 17, Mt. ’s iQra being 
secondary, Dahnan 4-5) belonged not merely to 
but to Q. See Gospels, g§ 34 ii2r, 128^; Feine, 
pp. 25-35 ; also Moffatt, Historical Xew Testament 
(<2) 1901, pp. 645/). 

The aim of the OT religion, as expres.sed by the phrase ‘the 
law or tlie prophets,’ ^ was to he realised by Jesus in the higher 
Christian ‘righteousness ’(SocaiocruVii), not (as 18 f. imply) through 
the permanent validity of the Mosaic code with its statutory and 
ritu.al eletueiits, although the more conservative circles of Jewish 
Christianity believed that the latter was not merely legitimate 
but essential to the new faith. It is one thing to say that the law 
contained a divine revelation ; it would have been quite another 
thing for Jesus to say that the IMosaic law (Leviticus and all) with 
its injunctions had still a future and a rdlc. The very qualifica- 
tions and repudiations of 6 21-44 indicate the irrelevance of 5 
to the original context. 6 On the other hand, 61720 define not 


1 014, with an instance of Mt.’s partiality for ‘the world ’ (6 
Kocr/xo?), reflects (as it stands) the iiniversalism which forms one 
trait of ^It. Originally in Aramaic the logion had a range con- 
sonant with the historical situation of Jesus and the disciples (so 
vr}?, i3 = land, not earth). Cp Dalman’s IVorte Jestt, 1 136 144. 
The selection of the twelve shows that Jesus already contem- 
plated a vocation on the part of his disciples, which was not 
confined, of course, to the 'J'welve (cp Lk. 839 Mk. 938). Un- 
fortunately Mt., who preserves the logion on vocation, omits to 
narrate beforehand the incident which helps to elucidate its 
aptness. 

*•2 It is needless, therefore, to regard 6 13-16 (with R^ville, 
2128-T30) as a patriotic address to the Jewish people ideally 
represepted by the crowd, whom Jesus exhorts to he faithful to 
their historical vocation and to show themselves worthy of their 
religious sujjeriority to the surrounding world. N o direct preach- 
ing as yet (except for the Twelve? Mk. 1 17 = Mt. 4 19); only 
the expression of an upright and exceptionally pious life. Cp 
Titius, 12-17. 

The Oxyrh. Logion 7 (‘a city built upon a high hill and 
established cannot either fall or be hidden’) blends 6141^ and 
7 24 and 6 14-16 was known to the author of the I^astorals 
(i I'im. 625) as well as to Justin (.!/<>/. 1 16). 

Perhaps already in his younger brother James, who appears 
in tradition (cp von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gevieinden^ 
112/1^ 2^2/. [1902]) as an austere and strict Jewish Christian; 
certainly Jn the Scribes and Pharisees, who felt themselves re- 
sponsible for defending the faith against unsettling tendencie.s. 
Even the disciples may already have needed a warning of this 
kind against rash inferences from sayings like Mk. 2 22c. 

3 Unless (Wernle) ‘or the prophets’ (17 tov? n-po^ijra?) be an 
editorial gloss (om. Clem. Horn. 3 51). P)Ut If Paul could appeal 
from ‘ the law ' to ‘ the law and the prophets ’ for anticipations of 
that ‘righteousness of God’ which was realised in the gospel 
(Rom. 821 T’)f surely Jesus could have done the same. Chry- 
sostom’s discovery of a certain reserve and guarded tone in 6 17 
(oiKopoixta Xoywx') is imaginary. On ‘ the righteousness of 
Christ's kingdom ' (Mt. 617 yi), cp Dods, Expos. 4th ser. ^^o/. 
161 /,y al.so Gardner’s Explor. Evnttgelica, 192./? 

6 As it stands, however, 6 17-20 reflects Mt.’s apologetic temper, 
especially in its effort to show the Jews of the Diaspora the 
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merely the theme of the Sermon but the permanent attitude of 
Jesus towards possible abu.^esand misunderstanding of his gospel 
(cp Kldpper, ZIVT, 1896, pp. 1-23). The critical attitude which a 
reformer finds it necessary to assume towards orthodox opinion 
and habit m order to clear the road for positive and healthy pro- 
gress, is generally mistaken for mere iconoclasm ; he is impugned 
as a mover of old landmarks, and one of his first and hardest 
duties is to show that valid change and advance in religion only 
knit the bonds of moral claim more tightly on the conscience. 

{c) The abrtipiness with which the noz>a lex is intro- 
duced in Lk. (627-36) contrasts unfavourably with the 
14 . The climax of Mt. (543-48).^ which comes 
new law ^ smooth and clear series of anti- 

theses to the traditional legislation (21-42). 

In Mt. 643-48, which Mt. has correctly preserved as the 
kernel of the Sermon, the new ‘ righteousne.ss ’ already sketched 
I is elucidated with respect to (i.) murder and anger (21-24) I 
i Raca and Synedrium.’^ The form of denunciation (eVoxo? with 
gen. of punishment or punishment’s source, in Mk. 829 of the 
crime) is said to be common in inscriptions against guilty persons 
in Asia Minor (Rams. Exp. 7’10 55/) ; z/. 23/ reflect Palestinian 
Christianity previous to 70 A.D. and emphasise the duty of recon- 
ciliation as paramount, super.seding even the claim of sacrifice. 
Cp Epict. Diss. 2 10, ‘if you go and blame your brother, I tell 
you, you have forgotten who you are and wliat you are called ' 
(/.c., a brother). 'I'he same inwardness breathes in the treatment 
(ii.)of adultery and divorce » (27/.' 31 /) ; cp Gum'kls, § 145^; 
Marriage, § 6. (iii.) Laxity in oaths (33-37), as well as in 
niarriage, had already been checked by the E.s.senes, and 34^^ 
is a Jew'ish commonplace (cp, besides Wetstein, ad loc., C harles 
on Slav. En. 49 i, also Ilarnack or Conybeare on Acta Apollon. 
6). A remarkable parallel from a pagan inscription of the Kata- 
kauinene is cited by Rams. 10 109, and Doughty (Ar. 

Des. 1 264-269) notes the frivolous, lavish u.se of oaths among the 
Arabs, (iv.) ‘ Retaliation superseded by beneficence ’ (38-42) is 
put in characteristically Oriental and paradoxical form,' though 
Epictetus also (Diss. 822) teaches the cynic to prncti.se forbear- 
ance, and when flogged to love those that flog bin , even yield- 
ing his body to the free pleasure of anybody, (v.) Love to one’s 
enemies (43-48), with prayer for them, constitutes the distinctive 
spirit of the new reign (cp zc 20 with z\ 46 T) i the divine ideal is 
magnanimity, which Jesus inculcates on his adherents as their 
duty; in short a ‘love imperturbable’ (Beyschlag), whicli is not 
deterred from serving other people by their ingratitude or active 
opposition, 4 but finds its motive in ardent desire to be like God, 
and its method in instinctive activity, not in punctilious per- 
formance of set duties. See Lovingkixdness, § 4, and 
NElGllliOUR. 

Lk, 's indifference to the critical attitude of Jesus, 
which dictated his omission of the logia corresponding 
to Pkit. 521-48, leaves him with a report of the noz'a lex (6 
27-36) which is, upon the whole, less admirabl)' arranged ® 

spiritual continuity betw'een esteem for the Law' as an ethical code 
and devotion to Jesus its ‘end’ (tcAo?) ; see Wernle, Zy'J'U', 
1900, p. 47yr This tendency has led Mt. to preserve traditions 
and logia w'hich often seem rather alien to the catholic spirit of 
his own mind. See Manchot, J*rot. Monatsb., 1902, pp. 21 1-227. 

1 ‘ I'his is not by any means an ideal such as could be deriv ed 
j from the hopes of the future cherished by the Jews, or from their 
law; it is in the truest sense the possession of Jesus alone’ (O. 
Holtzmann, Lehen Jesn, 192). Whilst this is true of 648, 5 44^/1 
Is not unparalleled; cp, e.g., .Seneca (de Bene/.A^2t. ‘si deos 
imitaris, da et ingratis beneficia ; nam et sceleratis sol oritur, et 
piratis patent maria '), and, earlier still in JndaJsm, Ecclus. 4 10 
(‘ Be as a father to the fatherless. ... So shalt thou be as a son 
; of the most High’). See O. Holtzmann, Nciitcsi. Zeitgesch. 

I (1895) 226yC, Lightfoot, D/iilippians, 283-287, and //Ul 61-62 2i4_/r 
On 622, Field’s Othnn E'ofZ'ic. (pars tertia, i8qq), 3-5 ; and 
for Lk. 635, ibid., 59. The opprobrious terms of Mt. 022 may 
have been actually thrown at Jesus by the Pharisees and their 
follow'ers in the heat of controversy. 

3 When these are treated separately, the antitheses against 
the Scribes fall into two sets of three (6 2\/.2']/. 31 /.’, 337^ 38 /, 
43yC), followed by three anti-Pharisaic in <> i J". ^/. 16 followed 
by three others in 7 lyT 47^ 12. It is doubtful whether this trim 
scheme was present to the mind of the editor of INlt. ; but even if 
it was, the arrangement seems artificial rather than spontaneously 

I natural, and forms one reason for doubting whether the con- 
nection of O1-18 with what precedes is anything more than 
I literary*. The last-named passage is certainly less spontaneous 
than, e . g ., Mk. 1124^! 21822, But the methods of Christ's 
teaching were versatile, and whilst the passage is misplaced and 
possibly edited, it .seems hardly safe to argue back to^‘ ecclesi- 
astical piety’ a.s its basis (Carpenter, First Three Gospels<~^., 
1890, p. 356). ^ ^ ^ ... 

4 Another genuine reflection of this evangelic tradition occurs 
in the two logia (preserved by Jerome) of the ‘ Gospel to the 
Hebrews’: (a) et nunquam laiti sitis, ni.si cum fratrem vestrum 
videritis in caritate, (/*) inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui fratris 
.sui spiritum contristaverit. Jesus left It to common .sense to 
apply the logion on indiscriminate charity ; the neces.sary quali- 
fication is explicitly appended in Did. 1 6. 

® Resch suggests for 640 a place in the address at the^ Last 
Supper (after Mt. 20 28 Mk. 10 45). At any rate C39/ is irrele- 
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and less definite in content (cp, e.^., sinners for pagans | 
and fax-gatherers, [^35] ^45' I 

most 1 ligh* for Mt. 648, the omission of 538/. 4143). He ' 
has taken Mt. 544</ (in its logia form), expanded it 
(6 27<^-23<2 ), and reproduced Mt. 544<^-47 in his own style, 
substituting for 45 logia ((129/.) roughly answering to 
M l. 5 391^-40 42. Starting afresh from 544(2 he expands ' 
it independently, though Mt. ’s climax - (048) becomes 
with him a transition to what follows (636 /.), and love 
is not thrown into relief against the background of , 
formalism. The variations in expression are seldom 
significant ; the main alteration of colour is robbery 
(Lk. 629) for legal proceedings (Mt. r)4o)as an oppor- 
tunity for displaying the habitual mood of disinterested 
iove.^ 

The law of unflinching love carries with it, as a 
corollary, abstinence from censoriousness (Mt. 7 1-5 

15 Mt G1-18 ^''"■^37/ 4 >/)- Mt., however, has in- 
terpolated two long sections at this point : 

^ 9 " 34 - exposure of the I’harisaic praxis 

(6i*i8, incorporating unchronologically the Lord’s 
iVayer ; see Lord's Pravkk and Cary, 114-120), 
which is undoubtedly genuine but misplaced, and (ii.) 
an appeal against worldly anxiety (O2S-34), which Lk. 
(indifferent to the former) has preserved elsewhere in a 
superior context (1 222-31 y. ), where it is followed by the 
more positive logion on heavenly treasures (1233/.= 
Mt. 0 19-21) used by Mt.^ rather aptly to connect 6i8 
and 625.® The catechism (i. ) upon a Christian’s duty 
to his neighbour, his Ciod, and himself (expressed in 
rhythmic form, 62-45/. 16-18), which has a title,® 61, 
and a logion, 67-9(2, introductory to the specimen 
prayer, Qgd-i^ (m/). describes the trinity of normal 
religious practices fcr an early Christian, — alms (Al.ms, 

§ 4: CoMMU.MTY okCLk)D.s, § 5 ; cp CASm. //(/ 634), 
prayer” (see PRAVKR, 6-7), and fasting (Pasting, 

§ 4)— the two latter combined in Dili. 8 and Test. Jos. 

3, etc. (ii. ) 'Phe following counsel® of idealism formed 
a unity in CJ (Lk. 1222-34 = Mt. 619-34). The significant 
element in the material peculiar to Lk. is /xeTeupi- 
(LV’' ' Be not of doubtful mind ’ : 12 29), the more 

varitly introduced ; its logia are correctly placed by Mt. (15 14 = 
Lk. O39, 10 24yi = Lk. () 40). It is difiiciili to discover (with Hahn) 
seven commandments in 027-3«, or four parables in 0 39-49. 

1 On this term see Che. O/'s. Dalman, 162 /., //Cl 342. 

2 The supposed originals or of which reAeio? and 

otKTipfXMv are held to be variant translations, do not seem con- 
vincing. On Lk.’s superior connection in O3637 see Bous.set 82/ 

3 The original form of the beatitudes, the pre.sence of traits 
denoting social oppression and an atmosphere of strain, e\ en of 
worldly perple.xily, together with the ab.^ence of Mt. 0 25-34 horn 
the Sermon, render it impossible to regard it as the echo of a 
Oaliltcan idyll with pastoral charm, although Mt. lends itself to 
this impression of summer teaching among the hills. On the 
real state of Galilee and its population, see Galilke, § 6, .Schiir. 
//isf. ii. 1 3-5. It is remarkable that the polemic of the Sermon 
omits any reference to the .Sabbath question, upon which the 
bitter enmity of the Pharisees had alre.ady come to a head against 
Jesus (Mk. 3 6 Lk. 611). Mt. prefers to postpone the Sabbath 
disputes unhistorically (12 1-8 Q-14). 

The real treasure(6 4 6 ik) is secured, not by ostentation, but 
by inwardness and single-minded devotion to God. Unfeigned 
and undivided desire for heavenly wealth (6 19-24) is sure of 
satisfaction (cp Ja. 1 5-8), whatever else fails. 

5 The gap is further filled up by means of logia (622-24) 
which— to judge from their erratic and less happy situation 
(11 34-36 10 13) in Lk.— seem to have had no historical setting in 
Q. See Eye (col. 1453), also Wernle, Sypiojtische Frage 

74, and O. Holtzmann’s Leheti (280-2). Mt. 624 is echoed 
in I Cor. 10 20/, and cited in 2 Clem. 6 i, Orig. c. Cch. S 15. 

6 The possible interpretation of ‘ righteousness’ ( 5 ix“io<ninj) ; 

as ‘ alms ' (e\er}fxo<rvi’r) : 2 Cor. 0 9/ — Ps. 1 12 9) would make 0 1 ! 
specifically part of 62-4. 1 

7 ‘The house of God abhors much speaking. Pray thou j 
with a loving heart ; the petitions of all are in secret. He will 
do thy business. He will hear that which thou sayest, and accept 
thine offerings’ (from the Apti papyrus, Fjr/. T 6 537). Prayer, 
fasting, and alms in Tobitl 2 8. 

^ Epictetus, in urging the same trust in providence, adduces 
the odd consideration that runtiway slaves (not birds or flowers) ; 
get a livelihood somehow (^D 'ss. 1932.))* It is one trace of a 
certain historic fitness in the evangelic sources or their editors, 
that figures drawn from the vine (Judaca|s characteristic plant) . 
are confined to the Jud®an ministry, whilst the corn flourishes I 
naturally enough in the Galilaean tradition. See Bousset 44. 
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accurate because simpler form of 31 ( = Mt. 633), and 32 
(originally between Mt. 633 and 34). Upon the other 
hand, 12 33 is Lucan, generalised in order to introduce 
what follows ; 26 is possibly editorial (om. D) ; while 
Ml. has preserved 634 and the truer Father in 626. 

Of thc.se two pieces (i.) is less certainly than (ii.) foreign to 
the original Sermon; 61-616-18 might lie conceivably' between 
the anti- Pharisaic 521-48 and 7 1-5 (so, e.g., Xeander, Keim, 
Wei.ss, Feine, Bruce), but it has all the appearance of an inde- 
pendent piece. And 7 r-5 flows readily out of 643-48 — so, c.g., 
Resch after Keim, who regards 0 19-34 as the nucleus of the 
inaugural popular Sermon (also 7 24-27) which he strangely sees 
combined with a later sermon to disciples on the Law. 

In 637-42 Lk.’s expansion of Mt. 7 2a is secondary 
and his insertion of 639/.^ (between 38<r= Mt. 72(J and 
41 = Mt. 7 3) only confuses the original context. Other- 
wise this injunction to pursue a quiet, inoffensive life (cp 
Test. Issach. 3)^ lies visibly enough behind the sub- 
ordinate linguistic variations of the two reports, and in 
Mt. closer to the original. Jesus speaks in the figura- 
tive and proverbial language of popular wit against the 
vice of censoriousness, suggested by the Pharisaic type 
of character. Lk. thinks rather of the inner life of the 
churches, and applies the warning specially to niggardli- 
ness or lack of ‘ charity ’ in the narrower sense of the 
word ( Ecclus. 29 to /. etc. ). 

The loose series of sententious aphorisms in Mt. 
7 1-14^ has no conneetion with the Sermon; 76 is 
evidently an erratic boulder (possibly apostolic), 77-11 
should follow 69/ (as Lk. II9/) or 633/., and 7 12 
connects with 542 (as Lk. 631; Holtzmann, Wendt) 
better than with 7 T-5 (Weiss), although as it lies it is 
meant to round off 017. Similarly 7 \zf. belongs to a 
later context (Lk. 1823 /.); Mt. has inserted it here for 
dramatic reasons as a logion suitable for an opening 
address, adding some expansions (1^ dTray. eis r^v 
dxibXeiaip, i} dirdy. eis r. ^ojtjip) to bring out his customary 
eschatological interest (cp Dalman, 130 / ). 

(t/) The finale of the Sermon, a warning against 
spurious forms of discipleship (Mt, 7 161^-27 = Lk. 643-49), 

16 The expanded by .Mt.'s insertion of 

finale apostolic logion against false prophets® 
{7 TS. which i 6 a connects with what follows) 
and another logion (721-23) presented by Lk. in its true 
setting (1826 /. ). The latter, which represents Jesus as 
Messianic arbiter of human lives, is plainly proleplic 
and cannot have been uttered before 16 16/; like 
several other passages of the kind, if not apostolic (cp 
2Ti. 2 i 9, etc.) it is an unhislorical anticipation (at 
least in its present form, for ‘ lord ’ [Kvpie] etc. in Lk. 646 
may represent some Aramaic or Hebrew term for 
' master ’). Cp Cjospkls, § 20 (iv. ), On the other hand, 
Lk. 645 is not specially homogeneous with its context 
(cp Mt. 1235), and Mt.’s opening (7 16^-18) is superior. 
'I'he identity and outline of the closing parable ® are quite 

t Neubauer quotes a Galilnean proverb similar to O39 {Studia 
Biblica, 1 52, n. 3). O42 corresponds to Oxyrh. Logia i, and 

O37 echoes a saying of Hillel. No doubt many' of these say'- 
ings were suggested to Jesus by' what he had heard on the lips 
of Galilaean neighbours and during his recent tour throughout 
the synagogue.s. 

2Cp j as. 4 nyC On Lk. 641 Cheyne quotes from a satirical 
poem in the Arabian Hamasa 5 37 : ‘I indeed see in thine eye a 
beam set acros.s, and thou marvellest if thou beholdest in mine 
eye a mote ’ (A'.v/. T 4 402). 

3 Resch groups 7 6 with a later set of logia on the service of 
the kingdom, following the agraphon ‘be ye wise bankers’ 
(yivccrOc Soxi/moi TpaTre^rat : cp i Thess. 5 21a) and 1 Thess. 
521/-22. The lapidary style of Mt. 7 1-14 represents one char- 
acteristic method of Jesus as a teacher, derived from the gnomic 
literature of Judaism and practised by most rabbis of his day'. 
The other method, resembling that of the prophets, was a longer 
impassioned harangue, with sustained appeal and thrust.^ The.se, 
with the dialogue-method, represent the characteristic styles 
adopted by Jesus, the Sermon being a combination of the first 
two. 

For instances of this famous figure in the first century', cp 
Test. Asher 1, Test. Abrah. 11, and Epict. Diss.lw 822; 
for the ro.ads of Galilee, GASm. HG 425yC 

5 Lk.’s sole mention of ‘false prophets* (\l/evSoiTpo^r}'’^ai l 626) 
refers to the past ; in keeping with the ‘ poljtical ’ or social ten- 
dency of his eschatology', he omits this trait in describing the 
apocaly pse of Jesus (Mt. 24 24 Mk. 13 22). 

6 According to the Talmud (Neub. G^og. du Talm, 185, 
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recognisable under the characteristic style of each editor, 
Mt.’s version being superior in accuracy. The im- 
pression of originality and authority produced by the 
Sermon (Mt. 728/.) naturally corresponds to the weight 
and length of it in Mt., who has transferred to this 
place what Mk. (I22) and Lk. (432} narrate as the 
result of Jesus' earlier teaching in the synagogue. 

Much of the discussion upon the audience of the 
Sermon is misplaced. The dual nature of its contents 
17 . Audience touching disciples specifically, 

now broadening out to the public- — ■ 
together with the deliberately dual description of its 
hearers (which is not the result of composite tradition), 
may serve to indicate that too rigid a distinction is 
usually drawn between teaching {Sidax'^) ^vnd preaching 
{KT^pvyfia) at this early period of Jesus’ ministry. The 
alternative ‘ disciples or crowd ’ is as imaginary as the 
harmonising expedients are unsatisfactory. A solution of 
the problem is visible when the colloeation of crowds 
‘ disciples’ {juLaOrp-ai) in the description 
of the audience (Mt. 5 i/. 728/ Lk. 619/ 7 i) is held to 
imply that in Q the ‘ disciples ’ were not the restricted 
inner circle of the twelve, whose election preceded the 
Sermon, but a wider circle of adherents more or less 
devoted to the new prophet. His instructions they 
followed, and to his teaching they professed attention 
and obedience. This ordinary sense of ‘ disciples ’ 
{paOrjTT^s; cp Mt. IO24 Acts 62 ete. ), as employed 
if not retained by Mt.^ and Lk. , would cover people of 
varied enthusiasm and position (cp Mt. IO42 Jn. 666), 
and even men with extremely imperfect ideas of what 
their new faith involved (Acts 19 1-3). The characteristic 
which distinguished them in general from the ordinary 
multitude was sympathy with the propaganda of Jesus 
— due in many cases to gratitude for the healing re- 
ceived from him — as well as a disposition to favour the 
new religions leader. Naturally the line between 
‘ disciples ’ and ‘ crowd ' would not be rigid ; although 
there had been a certain sifting which helped to define 
the groups more clearly, they did not always lie notice- 
ably apart as yet, like oil and water. Among the 
crowd there were usually some who were attracted by 
other motives than mere curiosity or the desire to range 
themselves behind a fresh and promising and popular 
guide; these Jesus in the Sermon and elsewhere - 
desisted to reach and win.^ Particularly among the 
‘quiet in the land,’ susceptible and devout souls un- 
spoiled by the hot fanaticism of Galilee with its semi- 
political zeal for God, or by the chilling formalities of 


the Pharisaic legalism, Jesus seems to have found 
congenial spirits. 

This unobtrusive piety of the ‘meek’ or C'Uy) is 

sketched in Enoch 108 7-10, and its resigned senii-.a.scetic temper 
breathed through circles of pre-Christian Judaism outside Es- 
senism ; see Ps. Sol. 5 i3yC, the Assuviptio Plosh, the character 
of Simeon and Anna in Lk. 2 and of Nathanael in Jn. 1 45-49 
(Rhees, yi5Z,, 1898, pp. 21-30), and the later 7 uansneti ct quies- 
ct'Htes of 4 Esd. (11 42), with the suffering lower classes of James 
(I 9 27, etc. ; Spitta on Ja. 2 5). The picture of poor and needy 
ones sketched in the earlier wisdom-literature and apocalypses 
of Judaism reveals a disposition which had certain affinities with 
that of Jesus and yet was capable of development under his 
hands. His patient endurance, as taught to these people in 
the Sermon, was equally devout, but more cheerful ; alert ratlier 
than resigned. With the quietists, as with the Essenes, Jesus 
stood in evident if partial^ sympathy ; they were the Goties- 
freunde of the age. Affinities, how'e\^r, do not imply alliance or 
dependence, and the data of the gospels referring to the Cali- 
laean period show that Jesus drew adherents from all cla.s.se.s, 
particularly from_ the poor, but not to the exclusion of that 
middle class which, as (iraetz argues (^History 0/ Jews, LT 
was not conspicuously lacking in piety or morals and 
might have echoed honestly the young ruler’s apologia (cp also 
Mk. 12 32-34). See Nazareth, § 2, Pour, § 2. 

At any rate, the Sermon assumes most of the funda- 
mental principles of the religious consciousness ; it was 
not addressed to a people ‘sitting in darkness,’ much 
less to the twelve. Neither esoteric, nor official, nor a 


call to repentance, it may be presumed to have reached 
an audience of people morally disposed (owing partly to 
temperament and circumstances, partly to his preaching) 
to start on the new road, if they had not already started, 
people whose cardinal need was encouragement and 
instruction upon the differentia of their new course. 
That Jesus taught the eonteuts of the sermon during the 
course of several days (Jk.sus, § 12), is not impossible. 
The real Sermon, however, is short enough to have been 
delivered upon one occasion, and the gosjiels plainly 
intend to convey this impression of a single address, 
although the indefiniteness of CJ and the evident absence 
of supplementary oral tradition did not permit them to 
sketch any concrete situation for it in time or place. 

Perhaps the outstanding features of the address, from 
the point of view' of historical and ethical progress in 
18 . Historical prinmive Christianity 

siemificance § 93), are {a) the close union 

Bignmcance. mutual love of man and 

man, and the devout aspiration of the soul towards 
(jod ; {b) the genial tenderness W'ith which the con- 
ception of God is developed, free from rabbinic 
intellectualism or mere nationalism ; and {c) ’ the 
spiritual noniism ' (Toy), which conserves the moral 
essence of the Law' and at the same time frees it from 


Sttid. BibL 1 52), Galilaeans were noted as wandering preachers 
who excelled in expositions of the biblical text, couched in 
parabolic form. Whilst Lk.’s acce.ss to a Jerusalem-cycle of 
traditions o^r even sources enables him to give Jerusalem a con- 
siderable role in the account of Jesus’ early days, as indeed 
suited his literary predilections, Alt. singularly ignores the 
capital. So far as Mt. is concerned, Jesus had never been 
there when he delivered the Sermon ; his ministry had been 
purely Galilaean. Jerusalem in Mt. l-4(cp 45) is merely in- 
different if not antipathetic to Jesus (2 3), though susceptible to 
John(3 5,from Mk.^15). 

^ Mt.’s characteristic ‘to disciple ' (/tia^TjTeueii/ : elsewhere in 
NT only in Acts 14 21) includes (28 16-20) instruction in the w'ords 
of Jesus {e-g., 5 21/') as the norm of life (cp 621-24) » ^ 27 57 
the word is substituted for ‘awaiting the reign of God,’ in the 
description of Joseph of Arimathaea, and the important logion 
of Mt. 1352 indicates the continuity and advance of Jesus’ 
teaching (Dalman, 57). Thus the conception of discipleship, 
especially in Mt., corresponds to the aim of the Sermon (as in 
Alt. 5-7); it means adherence to the teaching of Jesus as the 
consummation of Judaism and the independent rule of a new 
faith. See further J. Weiss, Nach/olge Christi (1895) 2-13. 

- Cp Mt. 23 I and Mk. 8 34 (Lk. 9 23, yet Mt. I624), although 
the latter allusion to the crowd has its own difficulties (Carpenter, 
227, Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnisindcfi Evangelien, 1901, pp. 

*38/). The less determinate conditions of Jesus’ actual 
ministry may, of course, have been somewhat sharpened in the 
process of tradition. 

3 Even although Jesus is proleptically represented in the 
Sermon as Messianic judge, the fidelity of the evangelic sources 
appears in the fact that as yet the adherents or disciples are 
pointed not to himself but to God as the supreme object of 
imitation (cp Xen. oiywep xai rtov aAAojv epytov ot 

Si8a.(TKa\oi, Toiry fiaOrfraf eavTOiv aTroSeixvuouo’iv). 


legal dryness (Jesus, §§ T1-13, 17 /. ). ’I'he last-named 
point is of cardinal importance to the historian, as the 
pivot upon which the relation of Jesus to Judaism finally 
turned. * * The expansion of the law quantitatively 
amounts,’ as Baur remarked, ‘ to a qualitative differ- 
ence. ' There is no reason to doubt that even during 
the Galilaean period Jesus was conscious of issues iti 
his message w'hich transcended the current and tra- 
ditional environment of religion among the Jews. But 
revelation, like nature, is never brusque. As yet the 
transition had not become so acute as it did at a later 
stage, and one main concern of Jesus in the Sermon, 
W'hile defining and urging the new' revelation with 
perfect decisiveness (Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte 
u. der Ursprung des Christenthnms, 1893, pp. 449- 
455), is to avoid needless misunderstanding and prevent 
his freer views from being abused to the detriment of 
morality.' Both in the apocalyptic and in the nomistic 

^ Cp L. Jacob, Jesu Stellung zum mosaischen Gesetz (1893). 
The sen.sitiveness of Je.^^us upon this point has been already 
noticed (see above, § 13). Max Nordau quotes Mt. 5 17 as the last 
word in his exposure of modern Degeneration (ET 1898, p. 500); 
it is to him a profoundly penetrating maxim upon the truth that 
‘ W'hoever preaches absence of discipline is an enemy of progres.s.’ 
The preservation of such logia in Ml. and Lk. was necessary in 
view of their audiences in the Diaspora and the outside empire, 
to w'hom the Law was an ethical ancient code. Now that the 
Pauline strife had passed, the later generation (cp i Tim. 1 8/) 
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tetulencios of the age he found support.^ Xeither of 
llicse wholly amici paled his genius, and to neither did 
he yield himself ; yet in eacli material lay ready for the 
new reconstruction of religion to which, in ‘ the Sermon 
on the Mount,' Jesus is represented as having for the 
first lime seriously addressed liimself. 

In aclcliiion lo ihe essays and inonoeraphs already cited, con- 
sult the critical editors on Mt. (especially Weiss, Das Matthaus^ 
cvan^. u. seine Lukasparullelen^ *876, pp. 
19 . Literaturo. I30>^ also in Mever’s comm.,<*^) *898; 

and Die vicr Evangelien im bericktigten 
Text^ *900; Schanz, Komm. iiher Jes Kr*. ties heilig. Mi., 1879, 
pp. 156-246; haljon, Comm, op hct Ev. z'ati 1900), or Lk. 
(Schanz, Komm. iiber tins Evg, ties heilig. Lucas, 1883 ; Godel, 
Comm, sur levangite tie S. Luc,^^) 1888' Colin Campbell, 
Crit. Stuiiics in St. Luke's Gospel, 1890, pp. 209/;; Hahn, 
Das Evg. ties Lukas, I [1892) 414 / ; J. Weiss in Meyer’s 
Coinm.,^^) 1892 ; A. Wright, St. Lithe s Gospel [1900J), or both 
(de Welle, Exeg. ilandbuch zum WT’ 1 66-/ 13 *2 53-58 ; Hohz- 
mann, iiC vol. i.l'*) 1901 ; Bruce, Ex/>os. Gk. Test. vol. i. ; (i. 
L. Cary, Intcmat. ILibks. to A’’^[igoo], 195*138), besides the 
p.alrisuc annotators of whom Augustine {tie sermone Domini in 
monte; Bened. ed. tom. iii.) and Pvuthymius Zigabenus are the 
most penetrating. The subject is handled by most writers 
upon the l)iography of Jesus — e.g., Keim, Jesu 7>on Xazaea 
(KF) 8 12-39 Ne.ander, Li/e 0/ Christ, 1837 (ET), pp. 

240-256; I)idon, y^^«j Christ, 1 316-339; Renan, Vie de Jesus, 
ch. 10 ; A. K^ville, Jisus tie Nazareth (1897), 229-60; Weiss, 
Leben Jesu (ET 2 139-162) ; and O. Holizinann, Leben Jesu 
(1901), 185-igt. On the religion and ethics of the Sermon, see 
liaur’s Dtis Christenthum u. die Christliche Kirche tier drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte (1853), ET 1 27-36; Harnack, Dogmen- 
geschichte fET lis^yi); Weizsackers Das ajost. Zeitaltcr'^) 
(ET), \ 3Sy> -467^ 55 ; Ritschl, Die altkatholische Kirchc 
(*857), 31 /. ; R. Mackintosh, Christ and the Je7vish Law 
(1886), 84-108; Wellh. Sketch 0/ Hist. 0/ Israel ((^i, 1891), 
"201 / ; C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity (1890), ^13/ 

I >enney on * Law in XT ‘ (Hastings’ DB 3 73-83) ; besides Ecce 
Homo, chs. 10-13 ; Edersheim’s Li/e and Times 0/ Jesus the 
.Messiah, 1, ch. 18 ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum (1887), 
489-501, cp 432-435; 'Folstoi’s famous My Religion, chs. l-t> 
(1884), and Havel, At’ Christianisme et ses origines (1884), 

4 42-60. On the critical (uiestion add especially Holtzmann, 
i'*ie Synopt. Evang. (1863^ 174-178, and Neutestamentliche 
i'heologie (i8i>7), 1150-160; Vn^von, Neutest. Theohgie 
'^} 17 / ’■> hdggs, Messiah 0/ Gospels in/', Bruce, The 

A i ngdom o/Goti 1893), 1-12 et passim ; liarilei on Matthew’s 

gospel, Hastings’ /J/# 3 296-305 ; Robinson, iw Ne7t>er 

Light,'^) 1898, gzyC 1467^; Wernle, Die An/iinge unserer 
Religion (1901), 23-69 et passim; Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu 
((2i, igoi ; and generally the essays by Schiirer {Die Predigt 
Jesu in ihrem Verhdltniss zum A T, 1882), Bousset {/esu 
Predigt in ihrem Ge^^ensatz zum Judenthum, 1892), Balden- 
^\>e.x^e:x {Das Selhstbe^vusstseinJesiR-), 1892, pp. i28yC). Burton 
(‘ Ethical Teaching of Jesus in relation to Ethics of Pharisees 
and OT,’ Bibt. IVorhl, 1897, pp. 198-208), and T. Weiss {Die 
Predigt Jesu 7fom Reiche Gottes,^^) 1900). Special monographs 
l)y Jehnichen (17S6), Pott (1789), Tholuck (( 5 /, 1872), Achdis 
(1875), Sleinmeyer (1885), Ibleken (('-), 1890), H. Weiss (1893), 
(»ore (1897), Heinrici {Bcitriige zur Gesch. u, Erklarung ties 
NT: 2, die Bcrgjredigt, 1899), and*!"'. ( ira we ri (/.>/> Bergpredigt 
nach Matthaus au/ ihre tiussere u. innere Einheit, etc., 1900). 
On the Sermon in the later literature of the age see (iospEC.s, 
§§ 83-107, Ja.me.s (Ei'Isti.k), 83a, and ihe patristic citations 
collected by Resell \n\\\^ Parallct-Texte. Prof. B. W. Bacon’s 
thorough monograph. The .Sermon on the Mount: its didactic 
purpose and literary structure {\xyzj), and A. Wabnitz’s essay 
on the Mount of the .Sermon, Re 7 'ue de I heol. et quest, rel. 
1902, p. 2Z3/ were published since this article was written. 

J. MO. 

SERON, the commander of the Syrian army belonging 
to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was defeated by Judas the 
Maccabee at Beth-horon 166 b.c. ( i Maec. 3 13-24, 
CHptON [AXV], cp Jos. Ant. xii. 7 i, [Pesh.j, 

seron [Vg.]). 

SERPENT. Serpents abound in Palestine, as well 
as in Egypt, in the Sinailie peninsula, and in the Arabian 
1 Names Ar. Des. 132^). The OT 

writers use eleven different words for serpents 
of one kind or another. It is often difficult to determine 
which species of the order Ophidia is meant, and yet 

could regard the Law with equanimity, and, indeed, it was 
advisable to emphasise Jesus' positive approval of it to avoid 
misconceptions. 

• 'Fhe apocalyptic was not wholly destltule of a legal basis, 
for a right to the. Messianic bliss frequently was traced back to 
loyalty lo the Law. Noi, on the other hand, did the Law 
entirely reject a Messianic outlook. So Ehrhardt (37 /.) rightly, 
as against Baldensperger*s thesis. See further W. ilackiniosh. 
The Natural History 0/ the Christian Religion (1894), 133- 
225, and Caird’s Evolution 0/ Religion, 288 / 137/ 
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clearness requires that we should vary our renderings, 
and not translate all these eleven words ‘serpents.’ 

1. n>’ 9 K, *epHeh Job 20 i 6 ; do-7r/3es, Is. 306 ; 

/ 9 a<n\f(r/fos [Aq. ix^bva, Sym. Th. dcrirts]. Is. 595 f), EV 
Viper, which is also the rendering of ^x^ 5 va in XT. 
'Phe root of the Hebrew word (and its cognate in Arabic) 
means to utter a groaning or hissing sound : the verb 
ni’3 occurs once in OT (Is. 42 x 4 ) in reference lo the 
groaning of one in pain.^ That 'ep/ich as well as Ar. 
af a means the ‘ viper,' was shown long ago by Hochart 
[Hieroz., Bk. iii. , chap. 2 ); the deadly nature of the 
viper's poison well suits the allusion in Job 20 16. 
Objection has been taken lo the mention of a viper 
issuing from an egg (Is. 59 51^) : but it is lo be re- 
meml^ered (i) that vipers are in a sense oviparous, the 
young l>eing hatched at the moment of birth, and (2) 
that such Hebrew words as 'eplieh are not like scientific 
terms for genera and species, and may easily lx; c.xtended 
from the animals they properly denote to others which 
e.xiernally resemble them. 

2. Zohdle \iphdr, (Dt. 3224t), and z. 'chrs, 

’^.n^ (^E- 7 * 7 t)r 'they that glide on, or into, the 

earth’ — a phrase which needs no comment. Cp 

ZOHEI.ETH. 

3. ndhiiS, lyn: (many limes : 0 everywhere d^ts, 
except Job 26 13 Amos 93, where bp&Kwv), EV^ ‘ seriient ’ 

the most general word (probably used also in Ecclus. 
25 15, where the Greek translator has so strangely taken 
the wrong meaning of rM — ‘ head ' should be * venom ’ 
[see Gall]). 

Its connection with the verb yJnS (Gen. 30 27 445 15 Lev. 10?6 
I K. 20 33 etc.), which means ‘ lo divine by omens,’ is obscure ;3 
a plausible theory is that of Boch. {Hieroz. I 3), that the verb has 
obtained this meaning because of the belief, widespread in 
antiquity, that the serpent possessed the power of .such divination, 
and that this power could be gained through contact with serpents 
(as in the case of Helenu.s and Cassandra) or by f)ariaking of 
their flesh. Against this it is urged by Robert.son .Smith { Jout'n. 
Phil. 14 1 15) that the noun is confined to Heb., whilst the 

verb is common to all the Semitic dialects (cp Barth, ES, 48). 
In any case, considering the common u.se of the root in Arabic 
and Syriac ( ib. 113/^, we cannot suppose, as has been held {e.g. 
by Lag. Uebers. 188), that the verb is a denominative from nahds 
and so referred primarily to whispered incantation, connected 
with the idea of the serpent's hiss.^ See Divi.vation, 8 3 I3I. 

We find nahd^ combined with other terms in the 
phrases (<?) naluii sdrdph, ppir t^m ( 60 tr OauarCiv, Xu. 
216 ; SaKvijjo, Dt. 8 15), ' fiery serpent ’ ; see below, 
9; {b) n. bdridh, m 3 u’m (Job 26 13 dTrotrrdr?;? 

Is. 27 1 ^€vy(*}of), AV ' piercing serpent,’ RV ' swift 

serpent ’; and {c) n. ' dkalldthon, (Is. 27 1, 

<txoXi6s), ‘crooked (RV^^s- ‘winding’) serpent.’ Both 
epithets are applied to the mythical Leviathan in Is. 27 » ; “* 
the reference in Job is similar. See Leviatha.N'. 

4. 3^2’3y. ^akhib (Ps. 1403[4],t ddirlSe^, ep Rom. 813 
[Aq. probably ^atrtXtVxos]), ‘adders.’ This word, which 
in form resembles the word ty‘33y. 'spider,' secMiis in 
the Mishna to denote a kind of spider, perhaps the 
tar.antula (Lewysohn, 7 .ool. des Taint mis, 309; Levy, 
NHWB, S.V.), and was so understood by Rashi in the 
single instance where it occurs in the OT. But the 
authority of nearly all ancient versions (the Arabic 
renders ‘vipers') and of the NT citation (Rom. 813) 
is in favour of the rendering ‘adders’ ; and, as Bocharl 
has shown {/ 7 /eroz. 85), this rendering harmonises with 
its probable derivation from the root represented by Ar. 

^ In Syr. the verb is u.sed for the bleating of sheep. 

2 nalis is the Ar. term for in/iustus; but whether it is 
legtlimalc to connect this with t;*ru is doubtful. See We. 
Heid.O^) 147, ft. 1. 

3 Lag. {Mitth. 1 230 ; cp Barth, ES 48) identifies with Ar. 
lianas. This seems very plausible, though lianas Is used for 
flies and worms as well as serpents (cp We. Heul.i'^^ 152). A 
shiny black serpent {Zamenis carbonaria) of Palestine, often 
carried about in bags by der^’ish serpent-charmers, i.s called 
handi {PEFQ, Jan. 1894, p. 29/). 

•* Smend {ZATlV<i2i3) thinks that two diflerenl creatures 
(8pdKwi' and tufns:) arc meant. This seems unlikely. 
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*akasa, to ‘invert' or ‘turn round,’ as describing the 
motion of a serpent.^ '' 

5. jnpi p^theti {dcTTrls, Dt. 8233 ^CL<TL\l<rKos], Job 
20 14 Ps. 084 [s] Is. 118 ; dpdKiov [Aq. , Sym., Th. d<nrb] 
Job 20 16 ; (Saa-iXiaKos [Sym. probably dcTTrts], Ps.91 

EV ‘asp’ or ‘adder.’ The word evidently denotes a 
highly poisonous snake, perhaps of the cobra kind (cp 
Arab. batha?i ; Forskal, Descriptioncs Atiiinalium, 15). 
The particular sort intended cannot be determined. There is 
no ground for connecting the name (Boch. 3 5) with Greek TrvOtav. 

6. ysif, sjphd (Is. 1429,t ^Kyova daTridoju), AV 

‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,’ ‘adder.’ From Is. 

1429 it appears that s^p/id denotes a more deadly 
animal than fidMI, though itself less formidable than 
sdruph {see Dillm. ad loc.). The Vg. renders re^ulus, 
and it is possible that the fabled ‘ basilisk ’ is intended ; 
but the ‘ asps’ brood ’ of the LXX seems equally likely. 

7. 'Jyss, sip/iont {^Kyova dairidccv, Is. 118; daTrides, 

Is. 595 ; K€pdaT 7 }s, EV ‘adder,’ ‘ basilisk,’ Pr. 

2832 ; [cp no. 3] davaroCpres [EV], Jer. 

8i7^t). AV ‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,’ EV"‘ff- ‘or 
adder’ e.xcept in Pr. 2832 where ‘adder’ is in the text. 
Perhaps, as Tristram {NHB 275) and Cheyne suggest, a 
large viper like Daboia xanthina {P'FP 147) is intended 
by both sipHoni and the kindred siphd . CpCoCKATKiCE. 

The eggs mentioned in Is. 59 5 are an objection to this 
identification. Hence the cat-snake (Atiuropkis zu'vax, now 
called Tarbophis/allax') has been suggested by Furrer (// 
i423rt) ; and this, if is true, may formerly have e.xtended 
S. of ‘X. Syria.’ The eggs of the monitor lizard Varamts 
niloticus (still eaten) would produce creatures fairly like \uper.s. 

8. I'lsp, ktppdz (ex^vos, Is. 3415), AV ‘great owl.’ 
Ar. kafaza means ‘to spring,’ and Ar. kaffdz ( = ?i3p) 
and its fern, kaffdza are both quoted (P. Smith, Thes. 
Syr. 1375, Lag. Uebers., 89) as meaning a kind of 
serpent. The etymology would suggest some rapidly 
springing snake, such as Rryx jaculus [FFP 146) ; 
though the kippoz cannot be either this or (RV Bochart, 
Ges. , etc. ) the ‘ arrowsnake ’ {dKovrias : cp Lucan, 6675 
‘ Arabum volucer serpens ’ and 9 822 ' jaculuvi vocat 
Africa’), since only pythons ‘hatch’ (Is. l.c.). 

The context of Is. 34 15 would be appropriate to any ovi- 
parous .species ; but there are no pythons now in Palestine or 
Babylon, nor are they known to have lived in Persia or IMeso* 
potamia in historical times, being confined, with one exception, 
to the Pala;otropic and Australian regions (cp Houghton). 

0 and most ancient interpreters confused kippdzW\l\\ kippod; 
but etymology- and context show them to be distinct. AV's 
‘great owl ’ is not supported by etymology or ancient tradition 
(see Boch. ii. 3 n) ; but there is force in the contention that a 
bird is .suggested by the description (Houghton, Acad., 1886, 
1292^! ; Post, Hastings’ Z>A’3 637). 

9. Sdrdph (Xu. 21 8), (Nu. 216 Dt. 815), 

and »]5'y,p (Is. I429 306). The rendering 'fiery 
serpent ’ of EV’’ is due to the derivation from ' to 
burn ' which still remains the most probable e.xplanation 
of the name. 

The name thus refers either to the fiery appearance of the 
serpent and especially of its eyes'* or to the inflammation 
caused by its venom. On the relation of the saraphs to the 
seraphim of Is. O26, see below, § 3 (c). 

10. |£:'£*ib stfpkiphon {iyKad’qpLevos, Gen. <J9i7t). LV 
renders ' adder,’ AV^"^J* ‘arrowsnake,’ RV'"^- ‘horned 
snake,’ the Cerasbes (see § 2 [<^]), cp Ar. siff. 

11. jvp, tannin (Ex. Tp 10 12), RV*"^^- 'Any large 
reptile ’ ; Ps. 91 13 RV, AV ‘ dragon ’ ; Deut. 8233 (EV 
‘dragon’; Dr. ‘reptiles’); cp Dragon. 

As we have seen, snakes are no rarity in Palestine, a 

t For final □ cp .\r. tha'lab—h'^^x:', ‘fox’ ; see Shaalabbim. 

2 [In Ps. 91 13 we may doubt the combination * lion ’ 

and ‘adder,’ ‘young lion ’ (1‘£3) and ‘dragon.’ ©'s err' denn'Sa 
presupposes ^n? (cp 2 above), and in Job 4 10 ©’s fipaxdi/Ta>r'(for 
presupposes an otherwise unknown word for ‘asp ’ 

{Syr. knrfd).—!:. K. c.] 

3 Here Aq. seems to render in one edition by /SacnAtV- 

icou5, and in another by o-xoTrevovra? ; Sym. by Troi^Tjpou?. 

•* An Arabian poet (Tarafa, Mu all. 83) speaks of the ‘fiery 
head of the serpent ’ [O. Jacob, Altarab. Parallclen, 10] ; cp also 
Verg. Aen. 2210, Ardentisque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni. 
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country which, by climate, soil, and geographical position, 
is well adapted to sustain a large ophidian fauna. ’I ristram 
2 S ecies ^**^'**^**‘'^^^5 thirty-three species, of which 

’ P ’ the ntost venomous are: — («) The Kaja 
haje, or Egyptian Cobra, found in Southern Palestine 
and common in Egypt. Its habit of swelling and 
flattening its neck when irritated, and gliding along with 
its posterior two- thirds on the ground, its head and 
neck being erect, are well known. It usually forms 
part of the stock in trade of snake charmers, and it is 
said that the cobra is readily thrown into a rigid or 
mesmeric condition, which G. St. Hilaire says is induced 
by pressure applied to the neck. 'I'he remaining 
venomous snakes all belong to the family Viperida*. 
They are {b) Cerastes cornutus {hasselquistii), the horned 
viper, which is exceptionally poisonous ; it frequents 
the sandy deserts of South Palestine, and hides in the 
sand or in the hollow caused by a horse’s or camel's 
foot (Gen. 49 17). It is an object of great terror to 
horses, and is thought by some to be the asp of 
Cleopatra. {c) Vipera lebetina, syns. J'. enphratua 
and Daboia xanthina. (d) P. ammodytes, the long- 
nosed or sand-viper, mainly nocturnal and found on 
hills, {e) Echis carinatus, syns. F. are?ticola, found in 
the desert near the Dead Sea. It is said to produce a 
characteristic hissing or grating sound by rubbing its 
serrated scales together. A. e. s. — N. M. 

(<z) The art of serpent-charming, still practised in 
Egypt, Palestine, and India, was known to the ancient 
„ . Hebrews (see Ps. 684/. Jer. 817 Eccles. 

f IV 1 - lOii Ecclus. 12 i 3 Ja. 87), who, how- 

r dervish snake-charmers 

&y* Qf to-day, found venomous serpents 
deaf to incantations (cp PF.FQ Jan. 1894, p. 29 f.). 
In Ex. 79-12 (P) we hear of Moses and Aaron turning 
their rods (by the divine power)’ into serpents, and the 
Egyptian magicians (did the original story say, ‘ the 
magicians of Misrim ’ ? — see Moses, g 6) performing 
the same feat. The converse of this (serpents stiffened 
into rods) is still common (see above on the cobra) with 
Eastern jugglers. J however, so far as we know, only 
told of Moses turning his rod into a serpent (see ICx. 43) ; 
its supernatural power must surely (in the olde.st form 
of the tradition) have excluded the competition of the 
Egyptian sorcerers, though it is true that in the end, 
according to P, ‘ Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.’ 
Cp Plagues (Ten), § 4. 

(b) Another element in Hebrew folk-lore was probably 
a veneration for the supernatural character of certain 
serpents. Of course we need not credit the Israelites 
with the full Arabian superstition respecting serpents. 
On the other hand, we can well imagine that much was 
popularly believed in Israel which has found no record 
in the OT (the names Dragon’s Well, ^Serpent’s Pool 
[Jos.], and Zoheleth confirm us in this view; see 
Dragon, § 4). Those who regard the narrative in 
Gen. 3 as of native Palestinian or even Jerahnieelite origin 
(see § 4) may therefore be excused if they look for 
illustrations of it in Arabian folk - lore. The most 
accessible sources of information are Robertson Smith’s 
AW. Se/n. (see 120, 133, 168 n. 3, 172), and W’ell- 
hausen’s Peste Arab. Heid.^^ 152^ 

In the light of these facts it becomes very natural that the 
.serpent in Geii. 3 (or rather the within it) should^ know 

the qualities of the fruit of the sacred tree. He might indeed 
conceivably hav'e been regarded as the spirit of the tree, for such 
a spirit would become visible in serpent form. Or until lately we 
might plausibly have held that he was originally thought of 
as the protective Sai^ojv of the Havvah-clan (>erpent'dan ; on 
Wellhausen’s theory as to Eve, compare Evk, Hivitf.s, and 
Paradise, § 12). The present writer now regards this theory 
(once so natural) as definitely set aside. Xot le.ss certainly may 
we affirm that the serpent of the Paradise stori” was neither a 
shaitdn nor the Satan — i.e., neither one of the pernicious snake- 
dromons called shaitfins nor the Jewish-Christian Satan w'ho is 
the shaitan par excellence.^ 

1 According to Sprenger, Goldziher, and van Vloten (in Feest- 
bundel aan Prof, de Goeje, 1891, p. 38 ^) shaitan is an old 
Arabic word. This is extremely plausible, but it is possible 
that corrections have been introduced into old texts by Moham- 
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(i:) The belief (implied in Nu. 21 9) in the power of a 
serpent of brass to check the ravages of venomous 
serpents can also be illustrated from Arabic sources. 
Kazwini (2373) tells of a golden locust which guaranteed 
a certain town from a plague of locusts, and of two 
brazen oxen which checked a murrain among cattle.^ 
More remote is the consideration that the serpent was 
the symbol of the divine power of healing, and sacred 
therefore to Asklepios. 

((/} The belief in the special wickedness of a person 
who has died from a serpent’s bite, ascribed to the 
‘barbarous' people of Melita in Acts 283-6, is well 
illustrated from the experience of Doughty in Arabia 
Des. 1 313 f . ). 

(<’) On the flying saraphs of Is. 14 29 306 much need 
not be said. We find them again in the dragons of 
Arabia mentioned in 4 Ksd. 15 29, where their wings are 
apparently represented figuratively as chariots, and their 
hissing (so RV, reading sibilatus for sic ^atus, with 
Bensly) is said to be borne over the earth. They are 
among those fancy creatures with which folk-lore peoples 
desert regions where, as Astir-bani-pal says, ‘ the birds 
of heaven fly not, and wild asses and gazelles do not 
feed’ (AVy222:). To this day the folk-lore of the 
fellahin of Palestine recognises such creatures {PEFQ, 
1894, p. 30) — as indeed Herodotus (275), giving credence 
to travellers' tales, had long ago recognised them in 
Arabia. Delitzsch remarks gg) that the ‘flying 

seraphs’ have their counterparts in the Seraphim, 
with which Wellhausen agrees {Ar. HeidS-) 153). 

(/) The serpent [ndhds) at the bottom of the sea, 
mentioned by Amos (93), might also until lately have 
been explained from Arabic sources. The legendary 
sea-serpent or tinnin ( = Heb. tannin) of the Arabs is 
described in such a way as to show that the waterspout is 
tlie phenomenon referred to’-^ (Mas'udi 1 266/ ; Kazwini 
1 132/ ; Darniri 1 i86yC). Recent investigations, how- 
ever, leave the present writer no doubt that the ‘ serpent ’ 
of Amos is a pale reflection of Tiamat, the famous mythic 
enemy of the Light-god ^(see Creation, Dragon). It 
need only be added here that the Babylonian Tiamat is 
represented in two forms : (i) as a composite monster, 
with tail, horns, claws, and wings (‘like the mediiieval 
devil,' Sayce),'^and (2) as a serpent, and that, according 
to Fr. Delitzsch,^ the serpent form considerably pre- 
dominated. As early as 1500 B.c. we find Tiamat 
described in a Babylonian inscription as a ‘ raging 
serpent ’ ® — evidently the conception is similar to that of 
the serpent-myth which had almost faded away for a 
time when Amos wrote, and when unknown narrators 
produced the story of the brazen serpent in the wilderness 
as an explanation of the so-called Nehu.shtan (^^.r'. ). 

In conclusion we have to speak briefly of certain 
other serpent myths, and to return to the subject of 
the narrative in Gen. 3. Such myths were specially 
abundant in Egypt and Babylonia. Among guardian 
serpents in Egypt may be classed the uraeus {ovpatos, 
Egypt, 'arat; asp or cobra), represented on the crowns 
of the gods and of the Pharaohs, wliich was endowed 
with a m3'sterious vitality, and was supposed to vomit 
flames when angry ; also those which were kept in 
shrines in temples® and were the embodiments of the 

niedan scholars. We. (//^rA/.C-) 15R) compares the substitution 
of El and Hosheth for Baal — a theory, which, however, seems to 
need some qualification. 

t G. Jacob, Altarah. Parallelen zum AT (1897), p. ii. 

2 WRS (RS 176, n. 3) comparing Ps. 14S 7, ‘Ye dragons, and 
all deeps,’ where ‘dragons ’is in the Hebrew tannininu But 
the reference here seems rather to he to a class of animals 
(Gen. 1 21, .AV’ ‘ whales,’ RV better ‘ sea-monsters’). 

3 Observe that ('31?, which in Ezek. 29 3 L fitly rendered 

‘dragon,’ is used by P as a synonym for JE’s Cp Kx. 

7 g 10 12 (SpdKu>i') with 71543 (o<f>t?). 

4 .Smith-Sayce, Ckaidcean Genesis, 113. 

5 IVelischdTy'uftgsepos, 126. 

® KB iii. 1 143. 

7 See the ode to Thotmes 111. (/. g/.\ Brugsch, GA 354; 
cp Maspero, Darvn q/Civilisntion, 265. 

3 Cp the Hebrew seraphim. The second of the two hiero- 
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tutelary deities, and open-air sacred serpents protective 
of districts,^ besides the fair}’ -tale serpents which 
mariners professed to have seen in tlie Fortunate Isles.® 

Besides these, we hear of the sacred Sata-.serpent of the other 
world, which describes itself in these terms, ‘ I am the serpent 
of many years ; I am buried and born (again) continually ; I am 
the serpent at the utmost ends of the world ; I am buried and 
born ; 1 renew myself, I make myself young continually.’ 3 Of 
the evil serpent Apopi enough has been said elsewhere (see 
Dragon). 

In Babylonia it is sufficient to mention the symbolic 
serpent of Ea (the god of the deep and the atmosphere), 
who was early connected with Babylon and the 
Euphrates— itself called the ‘ river of the snake. ’ This 
is an example of the beneficent serpent. But there was 
also an ' evil serpent ’—the 'serpent of darkness ’ and ‘of 
the sea’ — and it would not be unnatural if this serpent 
of darkness were often identified with the dragon Tiamat.^ 

We now return to Gen. 3. Is it sufficient to explain 
the part played by the serpent {ndkdfj from the war 

4. Serpent in hurtful creatures naturally referred 
Paradise imaginative picture of man’s 

early state? Surely not. In the story 
on which Gen. 3 is based (it is no doubt only a very pale 
reflection of it which we possess) the serpent must have 
been a mythological one. The facts of Arabian folk- 
lore (see § 3 ^) are favourable to this view, and Jensen 
{Kounol. 227) finds a suggestion of it in the Babylonian 
Flood-story, which makes Pir-napistini give a fragment 
of the sacred plant (called ‘ In old age the man becomes 
young’) to Gilgames, from whom it is taken by a 
serpent. Here, however, the serpent (representing the 
jealous-minded gods) grudges the man the attainment 
of immortality;® the connection with the serpent of 
Gen. 3, suggested by Jensen, is surely as precarious as 
the theory of the late George Smith {Chaldcpan Genesis, 
ed. Sayce, 88), energetically opposed by Oppert, Hal^vy, 
and Tide, that the temptation was represented on a 
certain Babylonian eylinder. Indeed, though the ‘ tree 
of life ’ in (Jen, 2 3 (which must be the original sacred 
tree [cp Rev. 222] of the Hebrew legend) is of Baby- 
lonian and not Iranian origin,® it by no means follows 
that the story of the serpent tempting the woman conies 
from Babylonia. We have as yet no evidence that the 
Babylonians had a moralised Paradise- story, and it is 
conceivable that the writer of Gen. (one of the 

later Yahwists) may have drawn from different sources. 
What these sources are, may now, with some confidence, 
be conjectured. See Paradise, § 6. 

The immediate source of the Paradise-story, including the chief 
details about the .serpent, was most probably Jerahnieeliie — i,e., 
the N. Arabian kinsfolk of the Israelites, a part of whom had 
entered Canaan before the Israelites, while a part remained in 
N. Arabia and in the Negeb, where they became to a large ex- 
tent the religious tutors of the I sraelites (see Mosks, §§ 6 ^), had 
a Paradise- story upon which the Israelitish tale is based. It is 
no doubt true that the Phoenicians (influenced, as Philo of Byblus 
rightly slates, from Egypt) recogni.sed the serpent as the .symbol 
of wisdom and immortality ; 7 but this does not warrant the 
theory of a Phoenician or Canaaniti.sh origin of our narrative. 
And if an ultimate Babylonian origin for the detail of the serpent 
(as a friendly adviser, not as a tempter) be thought probable, 
yet we need not look to the Babylonian Paradise for its germ. 
Ea, the god who formed and was specially interested in man, 
and who was also the lord of wisdom and bringer of culture to 
Babylonia, was imagined, not only as a fish (cp the culture- 
bringer Cannes 3 in Berossus), but sometimes as a serpent. 

A primitive form of culture-myth may have reached 


glyphic pap>Ti from Tanis (ed. Petrie ; Egypt. Fund, 1889) con- 
tains a list of all the sacred titles of agathodaemon serpents in 
the larger Eg>’ptian temples. 

1 See the illustration in Maspero, Dawn, 120. 

2 See the tale of the shipwrecked mariner (Maspero, Contes, 
i 35 Jf-)- 

3 Brug.sch, Myth. u. Rel. der alten Aegypter, 180, cp 103. 

4 See Sayce, Hihb. Lects. 282 ff. 

5 Maspero, Daivn o/Civ. p. 587. 

6 Gaokerena, the Iranian ‘tree of life,’ may perhaps be 
ultimately of Babylonian origin. 

i Eu.s. P*'(PP. A?'. 1 10 30 (on the serpent called Agatho- 
daemon) ; to ^a>ov to Trvcv/utaTKCojrarov TravTtuv twv epireTtov is one 
of Philo’s phrases. 

8 The name Cannes probably conceals the name Ea (so 

Tide). 
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N. Arabia in which this divine serpent brought the 
knowledge of useful arts, and out of this crude material 
Hebrew moralists may have constructed the episode of 
the serpent in Gen. 3 . It was natural that the sea- 
serpent (Ea) should become a land-snake, and that its 
divine character should disappear. 

At any rate, the serpent is not to be identified with 
the pernicious serpent called by the Iranians Azi-Dahaka, 
which ' sprang like a snake out of the sky down to the 
earth to blight ( Ahuramazda’s) creation,’ nor of course 
with the serpent Ahi or Vritra, which is a pure nature- 
myth of the ancient Aryas of India. W^e must not 
therefore illustrate the saying in Gen. 815 by the tempta- 
tion of Krishna in the Bhagavata Purana, which winds 
up with the overthrow of the great serpent, or by the 
slaying of Azi-Dahaka by Keresaspa. ^ It is a similar 
distortion of the sense which identifies the shrewd and 
friendly serpent of Gen. 3 with the Babylonian dragon 
of chaos, overcome by the light -god, but allowed to 
work ruin for a time in the latter days {Rev. I29 ; cp 
Dragon).- The curse pronounced upon the serpent 
(Gen. 814/. ) is of course quite separate from the main 
story. When the divine or semi-divine serpent of the 
old myth had suffered partial degradation, it was natural 
to connect the action by which (undesignedly) it had 
injured the first men with a new oetiological myth to 
account for the physical peculiarities of ordinary serpents 
and the truceless war between serpents and men. In 
doing so, however, the narrator clearly implies that 
originally the serpent had been erect ; this was a survival 
from the time when it was thought to be divine.^ 

What then was the serpent’s offence? It consisted 
not in ill-will to God’s noblest creature, man, but in 
exxiting intellectual pride — f.<?. , in aspiring to the 
possession of divine wisdom and of that eternal life 
which goes together with the highest wisdom. It is this 
pride which is abased in the serpent. Man on his part 
is to keep up the war against temptation to pride as 
vigorously as he prosecutes his war against the serpent, 
now become his deadly foe.*^ Such was the moral 
meaning of the serpent-story suggested by the original 
narrator. The unfortunate corruption of the text 
indieated and perhaps not unplausibly healed elsewhere 
(Paradise, § ii) is responsible for the jungle growth 
of inconsistent interpolations which has gathered round 
the fairly simple story of Gen. 81-24. 

On the symbolism of the serpent, see Baudissin, Stud. Sevt. 
Rcl. 1 257-292 ; on Serpent -clans, WR.S /. Phil. and 

cp Gray, HPN 91, 114, and Nehushtan. See also Toy, 
‘Analysis of Gen. 2, Z,' /BL, i8gi, pp. i Jf. \ the OT Theologies 
of Schultz and Smend, and Paradise, §§ ii, 13. On the 
natural history consult O. Giiniher, Die Reptilienu. Amphibien 
von Syrieuy Pal. Jt. Cypern, 1880. 

§ i f . N. M.— A. E. S. ; § 3/., T. K. C. 

SERPENT, BRAZEN. See Nehushtan. 
SERPENT, THE OLD. For Rev. I29 see Apoca- 
lypse, § 41, Satan, §§ 6 (9) 7. 

SERUG (J-npM cepOYX [BAEL], -p [LinCh.]; 
in Lk. 835 cepOYX Saruch) b. Reu, in 

P’s genealogy connecting Shem and Abraham (Gen. 
11 20-23 iCh. I26), is the well-known district and city 

1 See Pahlavi Texts i^SBE'), 1 17, and cp Zend-Avesta, 26i. 
Azi Dahaka is said to have been bound to hit. Damavend, 
where he is to stay till the end of the world, when he will be let 
loose, and then killed by Keresaspa. Cp Rev. 20. 

2 Zahn {Einl. 2 600) connects the mention of the serpent as 
the symbol of the evil one (Rev. I29 20 2 ; cp 2 Cor. 11 3) with 
the reference to Pergamum in Rev. 212-17. The serpent was 
the symbol of Asklepios, the god of healing, who was specially 
worshipped at Pergamum, and whose commonest epithet was 
o-uirijp (also 6 aoj-n^p, and (Tojttjp twv oAojv). To the Christians 
this might appear a diabolical caricature of the true auirnp tov 

KOCTfJLOV. 

3 Del. IVeltschBpfun^sepoSy 128. 

^ ‘ Eating dust ’ (cp Mic. 7 17) need not be taken literally. It 
may be a conventional expression for the deepest humiliation as 
in Am. Tab. L 4235, ‘May our enemies see it and eat dust’ 
(Wi. AOF 1 291). "The gloss in Is. 6625 (see SBOT, ‘Isa.’) 
seems to misunderstand the passage in Gen. 3. Dust is also 
said to be the food of the shades {^Descent of IstaVy obv. 1. 8) ; 
this too may be a hyperbole. 


SERVANT OP THE LORD 

Sariig, between Bh'ejik on the Euphrates, X. of C'ar- 
chemish, and the two cities just XE. (L rfa, i.e., Edessa), 
and SE. (Harran) from it, both on the river Balih (cp 
Di. Gen., loc. cil., and reff. ). Glaser and Hommel 
{AHT 209) connect the name with the Aram, district 
j Birtii (fortress) sa saragili (cp KB 2 10 f).^ f. b. 

SERVANT. The words are ; — 

(Trals, TratSdptoi.', olxerrjs, Ofpdiriov, SofAos) ; («) 
; slave, Gen. 12 16 39 17 Ex. 21 2 20, etc. ; (b) with reference to a 
king, a royal official, Gen. 40 20 2 S. IO2 4, or even a common 
soldier, 2 S. 2 12^ 3 22 8 7. 

2. T2b', irt/ivr (p.icr0a)Tds, ‘hired servant,’ Kx.1245 

Lk. 151719; ‘hireling,’ Job 7 I y: 146 Mai. 3 5 Ecclus. 720 Jn. 
10 12 y. 

3* nd'ar (Trats, 7rai6dpcoi^, Oepdirtav, SofAos), properly 

‘boy,’ ‘lad’; hence ‘attendant,’ ‘retainer’ (BDB); see Xu. 
22 22 I S. 25 5 2 S. 2 i^f, etc. 

4. ri^C'p, viesdrcth (Aetrovpyds, 6id/coi/os, Ofpdiroiv), better 
rendered ‘minister,’ 28.13177: 2K. 443, also Joel 1 9 217 
(of the priests). 

5- nSs [Aram.] (Aetroupyo?), Ezra 7 24. 

EV weakens the sense of *13^’ and SoOXos by constantly 
rendering ‘ servant.’ Only six times is the word ' slave ’ 
found in EV. In four passages it renders 5 oOXos, viz., 
Judith 5 II 141318 I Macc. 841. In Jer. 2i4 ‘home-born 
slave ’ is given for n;3 and in Rev. 18 13 ‘ slaves ’ for 
crdofjLaTa. 

I'he use of TraZs and naidapiov for nay hardly needs 
I comment ; it is a natural extension of the meaning of 
terms which are more strictly equivalent to In 

Mt. 89 we find 5 oOXos, but in w. 6 8 13 rrais ; similarly 
in Lk. 7 7, cp z>. 3. Of special interest are Acts 4 27 30 
because AV there renders irats by ‘child,’ in spite of 
the undoubted reference to passages in II. Isaiah where 
the ‘ Servant of the Lord ’ is spoken of in (5 by the 
title irats, corresponding to nay. RV correctly sub- 
stitutes ‘Servant’; the phrase is ‘thy holy Servant 
Jesus.’ See Servant of the Lord. It is also note- 
worthy that where ‘Servant’ (nny) is used to express 
the special relation of Aloses (Ex. I431 Xu. I27 f) and 
of Job (Job 18 [A ; but BN Trats] 23) to the true God, 
© renders by OepdiTLOP — a more honorific term than 
SoOXos. Nevertheless, in a similar case the translator 
of Isaiah, as we have seen, adopts a different course. 
X’’ote also that Joshua, the rric',:: (Ex. 24 13, EV ‘ minister’) 
of Moses, is called in (15 6 TrapearTjKOJs aiVcp. On 
dioLKOPos and X^iTovpyos see Deacon, Minlster. 

SERVANT OF THE LORD 

Use of title (§ i). State of text (§ 5). 

In Jer., Ezek., II. Isa. (§ 2 f). Jerahmeelite theory (§ 6). 

In Is. 42 49 50 53 (§ 4). Literature (§ 7). 

The phrase ‘servant (servants) of Yahwe' (or ‘of 
God’) is applied to various persons and groups of 
persons. 

It is applied to Abraham (Dt.027 Ps. 100642); to Is.aac and 
Jacob (Dt. 9 27) ; to Moses (Dt. 34 5 Josh. 1 1 i Ch. (5 49 2 Ch. 24 g 
Neh. 10 29 Dan, 9 1 1) ; to Joshua (Josh. 24 29 
1. Use of title. Judg. 28); to David (Ps. is and 30 : titles); to 
the prophets (Jer. 725 254 etc.); to Isaiah, 
(Is. 20 3) ; to Job(Job 1 8 2 3 428), and even to Nebuchadrezzar, 
(Jer. [259] 27 6 43 10) ; of the usage in passages of Ezekiel and 
Is. 40-55 and in cognate passages of Jeremiah we shall speak 
presently (§ 2). 

T'hat the phrase is honorific and not disparaging, is 
obvious. Precisely so, Mohammed in the Koran (.Siir. 
231) is called ‘ our (God’s) servant ’ ; plainly the highest 
honour is thereby supposed to be conferred upon him. 
There is, however, a lower degree of this honourable 
estate. A ‘ servant ’ of God is primarily a worshipper 
of God. By sacrifice, members of the dan or the 
people were brought into the family of the protecting 

1 [Upon the theory (see Crit. Bib.) that the geography of the 
Hebrew documents was to a large extent misunderstood and 
misstated by the redactors, ‘ Serug ’ will represent a clan or place 
of residence, not in the N., but in the far S. Just as by trans- 
position ^[ilntJ'tRl seems to have become Heres (and, in MT of 
Is. 19 18, Heres), so ‘ Geshur ’ (the southern ‘ Geshur ’) may have 
become ‘ Serug.' — t. k. c.] 
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God, and a relation was established which might 
almost equally well be called that of servants^ and of 
sons (cp 2 K. IG7 Mai. 817, and note, with Mozley, the 
sense of ownership whieh pervades Abraham's conduct 
to Isaac in Gen. 22). To be advanced to a higher 
degree of service, a worshipper of Yahwe must receive 
from him some special mission. This could also be the 
lot of a whole people. A time was doubtless coming 
when all mankind would become the worshipping 
servants of the true God ; but there would still be one 
})eoi)le whieh was Yahwe’s servant by election for a 
special object (cp Is. 49 1-6), viz. Israel. In the olden 
time, the people of Israel was God's servant only 
through its highest representatives — patriarehs (typi- 
cally), prophets, and the idealised David. Hut in the ! 

post-e.vilic age the noblest portions of the people | 
assimilated more and more the elevating idea that 
Israel itself was in the highest sense Yahwe’s servant. 1 
See Is.MAH ii. , § 18 ; cp Messi.vh, §§3^ 

None of the passages containing the phrase 'dbcd ! 
Yahwd (Servant of Yahwe) presents any siJecial diffi- 
0 lAr [“^9] -76 43 10, and 1 

some of those in Is. 40-55. These j 
passages we have now to consider, {a) As to those in i 
Jer. relative to Nebuchadrezzar (the phrase in 2.59 has 
been interpolated),^ there is of course nothing peculiar 
in the idea that the movements of the great conquerors 
known to the Israelites were fore-ordained by Yahwe 
(ep Is. IO5/! 15 37 26). There is, however, some strange- 
ness in Nebuchadrezzar’s being called by Yahwe • my 
servant,’ considering that whatever else the phrase 
‘ Yahwe’s servant ' may mean in any special case, it 
means everywhere, except apparently in these passages 
of Jer. , Yahwe's worshipper. It is possible for moderns 
to find good points in Nebuchadrezzar ; ^ but there is 
no evidence that the Israelites were ever tempted to do 
so, and in particular that they ever looked forward (cp 
Is. 4536) to Nebuchadrezzar’s becoming a convinced 
worshipper of Yahwe ; indeed, the narratives of Daniel 
and of Judith appear to make this king a symbol of 
the opponent of the God of the Jews, Antioehus 
Epiphanes. Besides this, it is probable that when Jer. 

27 (in its present form) and 43 were written, the title 
‘ my servant ’ was already a standing appendage to 
‘Israel’ (ep Jer. 30 10 A627/.). Are we prepared to 
reconcile the double assignment of this title to Nebuchad- 
rezzar and to Israel by the assumption of Duhm that 
the title ‘ my servant ’ was conferred, according to 
Hebrew thinkers, on Nebuchadrezzar for the period 
during whieh Israel’s claim to be Yahwe’s earthly repre- 
sentative was in abeyance ? There surely ought to be 
some more satisfying theory than this.'* 

{b) As regards the passages, Ezek. 2S25 3725® Jer. 
3O10 4627 Is. 418 42 i 9^ 43 10 44 1 yi 21 4,54 4820, 

3 Co nate doubt that the title ‘ my 

^ ■ . servant’ is here applied to the people 

of Israel (Is. 41 8 44 21) or — the synony- 
■’ mous term — Jacob (Ezek. Jer. Is. 

44 1/. 454 4820). It is also plain 
from the passages in Is. 40-55 that the title suggested 
this idea — that Israel was not only devoted to the 
worship of Yahw^, but also * chosen ’ by God to receive 
certain unique marks of favour (i| 'Tna, Is. 4820 454^ 
‘called’ ‘formed,’ ‘made’ are also used), beginning 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the journey under 
divine guidance into Canaan and closing with the 

1 On ihe use of Obed or Ebed in Hebrew, and ‘Abd in 
Arabic in the formation of proper names, cp Names, § 37 : 
We. //eiM 

2 See Giesebrecht’s commentary. 

3 See Rogers, Babylonia and Assyria, 2 352 yC ; Che. 
OPs. 280. 

See Crii. Bib. on Jer. 276 . 

5 In the same passage occurs the phrase ‘my servant David ' 

the first of a new line of Davidic rulers, as 34 23). 

6 So in 609 1522 n*n2 is a synonym for Cp SelHn, 

Studien zur Entst.'gesch. d. Jud. Gemeinde, l8i. 
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deliverance from Babylon (?) and the wonderful events 
which were to follow. Did the title also suggest the 
idea of a mission entrusted to Israel ? It is true that in 
41 11-16 Israel is descril)ed as a conqueror ; that in 443-5 
it is promised that ^’ahwe’s spirit {rud/i) shall be poured 
out upon Israel's offspring, and that even foreigners 
shall aspire to become adopted members of Israel, also 
that in 43 10 f. the servants of Yahwe whom he has 
chosen (read nay) are called upon to act as witnesses to 
the prophetic veracity of their God. But these state- 
ments can only be said to contain germs which might 
develop into the idea of Israel’s mission ; upon the 
whole the Israel of these passages (and of the cognate 
ones in Ezek. and Jer. ) has to manifest Yahwe's glory 
(cp Is. 437) rather by being than by doing, and to re- 
ceive God’s blessing for itself rather than to make them 
fruitful for other peoples, though certainly the thre^ 
passages, 41 11-16 43 10 f. and 44 3-5, if read in the light 
of other passages, seem to suggest that a second stage 
in Israel’s renewed life may be preparing, characterised 
by earnest activity and the exercise of moral influence. 

Israel, then, as it passes out of the furnace of 
captivity, receives honourable titles from its God. \Ve 
must not, however, exaggerate the merits of the bearers 
of these high titles. Israel is highly favoured ; but the 
description of Israel in Is. 40-55 is by no means 
altogether idealistic. First, as regards the past. It 
will be necessary to leave out of account the strong 
statement in 4224^, 

‘Was it not Yahwe — he against whom we sinned, 

And in whose ways they would not walk, 

And to whose law they were not obedient,’ 
and also the stern, damnatory clauses of chap. 48, 
inasmuch as all these are certainly later interpolations, 
and are therefore only interesting for the history of the 
expansion of the prophetic writing. But we may and 
must refer to 40 2 4224/ 4823-28 476 50 1 51 17, as 
implying grievous failures on the part of Israel. In 
fact, the prophet of consolation could only carry out his 
object by making the calamities of Israel intelligible — 
i.e.y by reminding Israel of its earlier infidelity towards 
its righteous God. 

Nor is this description idealistic as regards the present. 
According to the Second Isaiah, it is weakness of faith 
that is Israel’s chief fault, and since faith is the stretehed- 
out hand whieh receives God’s blessings, it is necessary 
for the heralds of deliverance to arouse men out of the 
torpor of despondency by rebuking their distrust of 
God. To Israel at large ‘ it seemed as if Yahwe’s 
recent action had been aimless, as if he had begun by 
spending great pains on the education of Israel, and 
then forgotten Israel's right to protection (4O27 49x4 
63x1-14), and as if the source either of Yahwe’s com- 
passion or of his heroic deeds had been dried up, so 
that he tamely “gave his glory to another god” (428 
48 II 6815).’ ^ Kindly and persuasive instructions were 
therefore essential to prepare the e.xiled Israelites for 
their high destiny. Idealism was permissible in pictures 
of future salvation, but not in descriptions of the state 
of Yahwe's people either in the past or in the present. 

It may be doubted, however, whether such kindly 
persuasiveness would have been consistent with calling 
the whole body of exiled Israelites •* blind ’ and ‘deaf.' 
The commentators seem here to have fallen into error. 
They tell us that the words (42 18-20, RV), — 

‘ Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye may see. ^^To 
is blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my messenger that I send? 
who is blind as he that is at peace [with me], and blind as the 
Lord’s servant? Thou seest many things, but thou ohser\*est 
not ; his ears are open, but he heareth not,’ — 

refer to the Israelites, whom Yahw^ reproaches for their 
spiritual insensibility (chap. 29 18). And this is 
supposed to be confirmed by 43 8, where we read 
(EV),- 

Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that 
have ears, — 


Intr. Is. 243. 
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a difficult passage certainly, as the differences of the 
commentators show. It must be remarked, however, 
that in 42 16 the Israelites are called ‘blind’ in quite 
another sense ; what is meant there is simply (to use 
Skinner’s words) that the travellers cannot see their 
path. It is surely not very likely that the Second 
Isaiah w'ould have applied the same epithet to the same 
people in two different senses within a few lines. 

It has been lately pointed out {SBOT ‘ Isa.’ [Heb.] 
131/) that 42 19 forms, properly speaking, no part of 
the discourse, but is a gloss on the words ‘ deaf ’ and 
‘ blind ’ in v. 18. But the text still appears to require 
some criticism in the light of fresh researches into the 
history of the Exile. Very probably the gloss or glosses 
already recognised should run thus : — 

Who is blind but the Arabian, and deaf as the Jerahmeelite ? 
Who is blind but the Ishmaelite, and deaf as I he Arabian? 

These glosses are not merely an attempt to save the 
credit of the Israelites ; they involve a correct inter- 
pretation of V. 18. The persons addressed are most 
l^robably the N. Arabian captors and oppressors of the 
Israelites (cp Prophet, § 27) together with those false 
Jews Who had gone over to their side, and the pro- 
phetic writer bids them learn the right lesson from the 
history of Israel~viz., that those who disobey Yahwe’s 
law (one of the chief parts of which was a prohibition of 
idolatry — cp v. 17) are on the way to ruin. As for 438, 
a comparison of Ps. 1155/ 135 16/ suggests that the 
* blind people that have eyes, ’ etc. , is an ironical description 
of the idols of Israel’s oppressors, which the speaker com- 
mands to be brought up to the tribunal in order that 
their claims may be considered (cp 41 21). The peoples 
referred to in 489 are probably (as in the former case, 
and in 41 121) those of N. Arabia. Rut we will not 
omit to warn the reader that these criticisms form part 
of a connected radical revision of the text which is here 
made use of under the pressure of grave e.xegetical 
difficulty. 

It is only necessary to add that the strange word 
{mehilldvi), rendered variously in RV ‘ be that is at peace [with 
me],’ I made perfect,’ and ‘recompensed,’ occurs as a proper 
name in 2 K. *22 3 and elsewhere, and has already been recog- 
nised as a distortion of the Hebrew ethnic meaning ‘ Ishmaelite ’ 
(see Meshullam). 

{c) We now turn to another group of passages 
(Is. 42 i-4 49i-6 5 O 4-9 52i3-53i 2) in which, according to 


4 The four critics, the interpretation of the 

great Servant- P‘'™f °f y^hwe ’ as a title of 
passages * inapplicable, or, if applicable 

Duhm or ^ restricted sense with 

Budde? reference to the true Israel. These 
critics are of opinion that the char- 
acteristics of the personage called the Servant in these 
passages differ in some important respects from those 
of the Servant (/.<?., Israel) spoken of in the passages 
already considered. Some of them go so far as to hold 
that the Servant of Yah we being sometimes apparently 
distinguished from Israel, and sometimes, especially in 
52 13-53 12, being described as only an individual could 
be, we have to look into history for some great religious 
hero who might conceivably be intended in these striking 
descriptions. Sellin.i Winckler,^ and Kittel^ have 
selected Zerubbabel ; but Sellin has himself abandoned 
Zerubbabel, and substituted the exiled king Jehoiachin 
(cp Rothstein, Die Geneal. d. Jehoiachin), whilst 
Bertholet ^ explains 53i-iiu: with reference to the 
martyred scribe Eleazar (2 Macc. 6 18-31). Duhm, how- 
ever [Jes. 377 ; 0^) 367), holds that the problem which 
engages the critics is insoluble, and that Jewish history 
(so far as it exists) knows nothing of such an individual. 


t Serubbabel (1898). See Zerubbabel. 

2 AOF^ 

3 Zur Theoiog^ie des A T (1899) 2, ‘Jesaja 53 und der leidende 
Messias im AT.’ 

Znjesaja 53; ein E7-kldrttng^sversuch (1899). Bertholet’s 
theory is that the passage 62 13-53 12 is made up of two small 
poems of different origin, {a) 5213-15 53ii/^-i2, in which the 
typical teacher of the Torah is glorified, and (b) 53 i-iirt, which 
refers to Eleazar. 
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I But, he adds, this is much less surprising than that it 
tells us nothing of an Amos, an Hosea, or a Micah, 
and that we do not know the name of the Second 
Isaiah. His own view is that the hero of the group of 
passages referred to \\as a teacher of the 'I'orah, who 
lived probably (not certainly) between tlie Exile aiid the 
arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, and devoted himself to 
true pastoral work among his people, but was seized by 
a terrible sickness, and after death shared the igno- 
minious burial of criminals.^ 

It may be noted in pa.‘;.sing that, according to Ihn Ezra 
baadia interpreted ihe whole section 52 13-63 12 of Jeremiah a 
hypothesis which I bn Ezra finds attractive (Driver and Neu- 
bauer, The Fifty. third Chapter 0/ Isaiah, ‘Translations,’ 43), 
while not a few moderns suppose that the colouring, at least 
was derived from the idealised life of Jeremiah. Also that 
Kraetzschmar ihinks lhat Ezekiel may he die historic model of 
the suffering and glorified servant, referring to Ezek. 4, where 
Ezekiel, by divine command, bears the guilt of his sinful people, 
and suffers grievously in consequence {Dcr leidende Cottes- 
kneeht, 1899). The present writer has supposed that the last of 
the jjassagys in question was ‘ largely modelled on the Book of 
Job {Jtmnsh Kelig. Life, 1898, p. i62).2 

It will be clear that, from the point of view repre- 
sented above, the passages in (juestion differ in essential 
respects from the other passages of Is. 40-55 relative to 
the ‘Servant of Yahwe.’ If this is a fact, it is alike 
important for the criticism and exegesis of II. Isaiah 
and for the history of religion. Of late, however, there 
have been signs of a growing reaction against Duhm, 
whose theory had at first won considerable favour. 
k:isewhere (Isaiah [Book], § 18, col. 2205), a view 
has been taken akin to that of tins able critic. But 
fairness requires us now to take account of an earnest 
protest [Minoritdls-voiuin) raised by Budde ^ against 
Duhm’s theory— a protest with which Marti in his 
commentary, Giesebrecht [Der Knechi Jahves), and 
Kdnig [The Exiles Book of Consolalion) more or less 
completely agree. It will then be our duty to inquire 
whether there is any way of approaching the subject 
which will enable us to remove some of the chief causes 
of perplexity in earlier investigations. 

I. Is. 42 1-4. The Servant is here entrusted with a 
mission to the heathen world. T'he method which he 
employs (so Duhm expounds v. 2) is radically different 
from that of the prophets ; he is even unlike the Second 
Isaiah in his avoidance of loud, emphatic, exciting 
declarations. His task is simply to expound the Law 
of Yahwe to all who seek it, whether Jews or heathen, 
in the school or the private chamber, at Jerusalem, 
especially to those who are bowed by trouble. He is 
destined to become a recognised international authority, 
and as such his highest aim will be the establishment of 
the true religion on the whole earth. Duhm thinks 
that in order to be just to this description we must 
suppose the poet to refer to an individual, the greatest 
and most influential of the teachers of the Torah. 
With this result, Sellin (though he differs from Duhm 
in important details) agrees, in so far as the reference 
to an individual is concerned, Budde, however, j^ro- 
tests : ‘ ask in vain how such things could be 
stated of an individual; Is. 22-4 alone is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of the conception that Israel 
has a mission of instruction to the heathen.’ Budde 
thinks, too, that the following verses (425-7) confirm 
this interpretation. 

For, however we explain the difficult cy n'"i:i(EY ‘a covenant 
of the people ’) in v. 6,'l it is plain that it can only apply to the 
people not to an individual, and in spite of Duhm® few will 


1 Das Btich Jesaia, ‘Einl.’ xviii. 

2 Seinecke, Der Fr'ang^elisi des A T (1870), and Hoekstra, 
Th.T, 1871, pp. 1-56, invert the relation. Cp Kueneii, Th/T, 
1873, pp. 492-542; Davidson, Book of Job (1884), Introd. 
pp. Ixvi ff . ; Che. Proph. Is.^) (1884), pp. 265-268. 

3 ‘The so-called Ehed-Yahweh Songs, and the Meaning of 
the Term “Servant of Vahweh” in Isaiah, chaps. 40-55,’ Atner. 
/. qj TheoL, 1899, pp. 499-540. (Also published in a German 
form, whence the phrase quoted above.) 

See Dillm. Ki. SBOT (Heb. eoo (46), and Marti, ad loc. 

5 Duhm's explanation of CiU3 ‘ilR in 426 as=*a pattern of the 
other states,’ has not found supporters. [During the correction of 
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doubt that the phrase in the parallel line, q'ij *t)x, ‘a light of 
the nations,' also refers lo the Jewish people as a teacher, as in 
41)6 .j 1 4 . It should be observed that 4’2 5-7 and 51 4 are, on 
Duhm’s own showing, the work of the Second Isaiah. How, 
then, can it he said that there are in Is. 40-55 two inconsistent 
views of the Servant, which must have come from different 
writers, one much deeper religiously than the other? Such is 
Hudde’s argument. 

2. Is. 49 1-6. The Servant of Israel summons the dis- 
tant peoples to hear something in which they are specially 
concerned. From his very birth he has been singled 
out and endowed with a sharp, incisive speech, such as 
befits the e.xpounder of Yahwe’s word (cp Jcr. 2829). 
'Till the right moment for his appearance shall come, he 
has been carefully hidden from the world that he may 
ripen in seclusion. Such was the honour put upon 
him ; such the strength which was at his disposal as 
Yahwe’s Servant. Hut his recent experience has been 
so sad that he has seemed to himself to have lived in 
vain and to be near his end. Hut whenever these 
thoughts have plagued him,’ tokens have come to him 
from above that his God both justifies and is rewarding 
him. And now a fresh revelation visits him. The 
God who had originally given him a mission to Israel 
alone, now extends that mission to the Gentile world. 
It is Yahwe’s purpose, not only to restore Israel as a 
people, but also to save or deliver the other peoples 
through the Servant’s instrumentality. The restoration 
of the twelve 'Fribes will be the work of Yahwe, but 
not a purely miraculous work (as the Second Isaiah 
thought), and the Servant of Yahwe can co-operate 
with him by persuading as many Jews as possible to 
migrate to the Holy Land. And the illumination or 
instruction of the ‘ peoples ’ devolves upon the .Servant. 
They are to be saved from destruction by becoming 
converted to the true religion — that of Yahwe. This is 
the highest function of the Servant (note the significant 
and it is entirely his — -e.xcept, of course, that 
Yahwe himself has trained and equipped his servant for 
his noble work. 

There are two points in Duhm’s ‘ extended discussion ’ 
of this passage to which Budde takes special exception : 
(i) the omission of ' Israel’ in t'. 3 as an interpolation,® 
and {2) the explanation of (z*. 5) as meaning a 

spiritual bringing-back of the Israelites to God by in- 
struction, exhortation, consolation. On the first point, 
Budde remarks that ‘ the Servant is here addressing the 
heathen (v. la), to whom he is under obligation to state 
his name, as would not be the case were he an Israelite, 
addressing his own people ’ ; is therefore simply 

the second predicate of On the second, he points 

out that in Fzek. 3927 Jer. 50 19 means the physical 
restoration of Israel from exile, precisely as n'iJn. He 
also emphasises the fact that the active and the passive 
conceptions of the Servant are combined in this mono- 
logue of the .Servant, just as they are in the undisputed 
work of II. Isaiah. It is a mistake to say that the 
Servant in II. Isaiah plays only a passive, and in 
the ‘ Songs of the Servant ’ only an active part. 49 4/. 
shows that the Servant in the ' Songs ’ was not and 
could not be free from a ‘ wise passiveness ' ; he had to 
wait for Yahwe to recompense him, and his restoration 
to his home was to be Yahwe’s work. And not less 
clear is it from 49 7^^, where Yahwe informs the 
Servant unquestionably, Israel) of the honour 

which he shall receive as the result of his successful 
mission to the nations. 

the proofs appeared Duhm’s second edition, in which he comes 
over lo the more natural view, that the phrase means ‘a teacher 
of the nations.’ The parallel phrase, he thinks, is cy rins> ‘a 
redemption of the (Jewi.sh) people.' See, however, § 5 (i).] 

1 According to Duhm, 7 >. 4 a is the protasis to v. 4 b. Most, 
however, e.g., Budde, suppose the meaning to be that the 
Servant had been attacked by despondency, which he overcame 
by calling to mind the faithfulness of Yahwe (cp 40 io<5). 

2 Duhm quotes Is. 435/1 49 22 . 

2 Marti also retains the word. 

Budde not only keeps here, but Inserts and 

in 42 i from © ( 5 J 3 ). 
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3. Is. 50 4-9. The Servant (whose title, however, is 
not expressly mentioned) describes the persecution which 
he has suffered, and his sure confidence that Yahwe will 
soon appear to put down his enemies. In the preface 
to this monologue he represents himself as one who 
expounds Yahwe s word (/.^. , the Torah?) to the weary, 
in accordance with the revelations which come to him 
afresh every morning. 4'he collectivistic interpretation 
appears to Duhm plainly impossible. 

'I’o this Budde answers that what the Servant says of 
himself in 50 7-9 agrees with what Yahwe utters in 51 7/. 
as an encouragement to the people, while, he might have 
added, the language of v. 6a resembles that in 51 23 
Bs. 1293. And even if the monologue of the Servant 
makes no mention of a mission to the heathen, who arc 
indeed, so far as they are enemies of Israel, to be 
destroyed, yet the experiences described in 5O4/ are 
just those which would be necessary for mission work 
among the heathen. The passage is, therefore, not 
inconsistent with the other passages, and Ley and Laue 
do wrong to omit it from the series of passages. 

4. Is. 52 13-53 12. Wondrous is the contrast between 
the Servant’s future exaltation and his past humiliation. 
See the kings paying reverence to him whose distorted 
visage once struck all observers with horror ! But who 
can believe ^ the marvels revealed to us ? Only those 
who can see the invisible operation of God in history 
(53i). Mean were the circumstances in which the 
Servant grew up, nor had his person any external 
attractions. For society apart from his daily vocation 
he cared not (cp Jer. 15 17) ; he was despised and. as it 
would seem, in the latter part of his life afflicted with 
sickness and with pain. It was the punishment for sin, 
and the sufferer not only knew it but inwardly gave full 
assent and consent to it. He himself was innocent ; no 
sins of speech or of act could justly be imputed to him. 
But his fellow-Jevvs (including the poet) assumed that 
such sins he must have committed, for was not 
sickness the punishment of sin ? And this man’s 
affliction was nothing less than leprosy {v. 5a is meta- 
phorical); how great, then, must his sin have been! 
But the strange truth was that for high reasons the 
punishment deserved by the Jews in general was diverted 
to this willing substitute. Before this, afflictions may 
have fallen on those guilty ones ; but they had no moral 
effect. The time came, however, when the eyes of 
men’s understandings were opened to the meaning of 
the sufferings of the innocent one, and so ‘ by his 
stripes we were healed.’ But while the sad spectacle 
was before them, the poet and his companions confess 
that they lived purely selfish lives, like wandering sheep. 
The sufferer, too, was like a sheep, but in another 
sense — he bore his lot without a murmur, even though 
by the manifest judgment of God he was cut off. His 
dishonoured body was laid apart with the wicked and 
the deceivers,*® but he himself was graciously released — 

‘ taken ’ by God to some unknown place of sojourn. 
For very different in this case were God’s thoughts from 
those of man. For the servant himself, those sufferings 
were a purification. He was to come back to the 
world, to reach a good old age (cp Job 42 12 ). and 

see his children prolonging their days. Having had 
his innocence recognised, he should live in the light of 
joy and prosperity.® As a reward for his atoning work 
he should ‘ inherit among the great, and divide spoil 
with the strong’ — a proverbial phrase meaning ‘he 
shall hold intercourse as an equal with the mighty ones 
of the earth. ’ 

1 j'CiXn 'p ; Duhm, ‘who can believe?' The imperfect was 
impossible ; it would have denied that anyone would believe. 
Marti, more plausibly, * Who would have believed ’ (cp 
“^^p 'p, Gen. 21 7 ). See also Giesebrecht, Beitrnge zur Jesaia- 
kritikijiZc^, p. 159 , and cp Dr. Tensesp^) 19 . 

2 Duhm reads the Aramaising for the difficult 

3 Duhm’s radical corrections are partly based on 0's <ai Kvpiof 

/SovAcrai Kadapla-ai avrov and avry 
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To this exegesis Budde objects that it covers over the 
variety of expressions in the picture of the Servant's 
sufferings. As in the case of certain psalms, this variety 
seems rather to point to a metaphorical description of 
the distress of the nation in exilic or post*exilic times. 
Still more conclusive is the statement in vv.Zff. of the 
death and revivification of the Servant. Such state- 
ments are common in the later literature, beginning with 
Ezek. 37 . On the other hand, if we try to make the 
description fit the case of an individual, we shall find 
ourselves hopelessly baffled. WTo, for instance, are 
the long-lived descendants (j,nj) whom the revivified 
martyr, himself very old, is to see? Are they literal or 
spiritual children ? ^ Both solutions have insuperable 
difficulties. Surely the children are those of the nation 
personified. It is true, the atoning character ascribed 
to the sufferings of the martyr seems to most to imply 
that the martyr is to be distinguished from the mass of 
the Jewish people. Budde, however, affirms this to be 
impossible. With Hitzig,^ Giesebrecht^ (especially), 
Wellhausen, Konig,- Marti, and [in 1899, t)ut not in 
1893] Sniend, he takes up the tradition of rabbis such 
as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, that the confession in chap. 

53 is uttered by the ‘nations’ referred to in 52 15 ; the 
martyr, therefore, both can and must be the people of 
Israel. One important part of his argument may be 
quoted here ; he is meeting Dillmann’s objection to 
Giesebrecht’s view that II. Isaiah always makes the sin 
of Israel the cause of its sufferings (4224/ 4827/. 476 
50 1 ; cp 42 13 49 25y^ 51 5 23, etc. ). 

‘ Whatever justifying Yahwe may have had for the 

chastisement of Israel, as respect.s the heathen, who are here the 
speakers, not these grounds, but Yahwe's purpose, comes into 
consideration. Though Israel may have sinned, yet in the con- 
science of the heathen the only worshipper of the true God 
appears as the only innocent one. ^ But, further than that, it is 
a well-known fact that, compared with other prophets, II. Isaiah 
lays very little stress upon Israel’s trespass, that the tone of 
sympathy predominates throughout and strongly. Nor does he 
fail to state expressly that Israel has suffered more punishment 
than its sins have deserved. He begins his entire book with the 
statement [40 2] that his people, that Jerusalem, has received a 
double retribution for its sins. I'his is not, as Duhm thinks, 4 
an allusion to Jer. 10 18, where a doubling of the punishment is 
announced, only, however, for renewed offences. On the con- 
trary, 11. Isaiah distinctly says that half of the punishment is j 
undeserved, and on the basis of general prophetic premises we j 
have a right to ask what may have been the occasion of this 
second undeserved portion ; and when we find the figure of 
Yahwe’s Servant already introduced in 41 8, and his mission — 
that of carrying the true religion to the heathen — staled in 42 i, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that even here the prophet already 
has reference to the suffering which was indispensable to the j 
fulfilment of that mission. The problem of theodicy is for the i 
entire century the really vital one. The people solve it, not 
without a feeling of bitterness, by applying the doctrine of suffer- 
ing for the sins of the fathers — ft’., for the sins of Manasseh 
(Ezek. 18 2 etc.) — while Ezekiel tries to solve it by enormously 
exaggerating his accusations in an endeavour to balance guilt 
and punishment. II. Isaiah alone finds a really satisfying solu- 
tion by associating with the cause of the punishment its purpose, 
and we can understand all the more readily that this solution 
was beyond the comprehension of the masses of the people, as 
well as of most of its leading spirits, because his hopes and pre- 
dictions were not realised. The glorious^ restoration of his 
people did not come to pass, neither were its sufferings or its 
teachings able to lead the heathen to Yahwe. 

It is a part of Budde’s theory that the ‘ we ’ in chap. 53 
is not a collection of individual men but 01 individual 
nations. This, according to him, makes the marked 
individualisation of the people of Israel more intelligible ; 
the same individualisation of peoples underlies the ‘ we. ’ 

It is no doubt at first sight fatal to his theory that in 
538 we find the phrase 'ay yK’S,*::, ‘for the rebellion of 
my people ’ (which Kimhi has to explain as referring to 

1 See Di.-Ki. Jes. 456 (cp 461, foot), ‘stich as are brought by 
him to righteousness’ {z>. ii 60 21), ‘the numerous citizens of the 
new Zion ’ (54 lyr 49 ipyl). 

2 Hitzig and Konig, however, assign 53 1 to the prophetic 
writer. 

3 Beitrdge^ 746^.; Knee hi Yahves^ 59 7^2^ 

4 So /es. 264. But in his comm, on Jeremiah (1901, p. 141) 
Duhm maintains that the writer of Jer. 16 18 lived long after 
II. Isaiah. 

8 Amer. Jour. o/Theol., 1899, p. Sog^T 
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[ eaeh of the nations which will unite in this confession) ; 
i but Budde has a remedy — he cleverly emends the text.^ 
It may be added that he also emends the text of 52 x 3 , 
where for V'sb*' he proposes to read ‘rNib’b* ‘ behold, 

. ; - - Tj • 

Israel my servant/ 

According to Budde, then, there are points of con- 
tact between 52 13-53 12 and the undisputed II. Isaiah 
which forbid the assertion that two different views of the 
Servant are represented in these two writings, and the 
individualistic interpretation of the Servant is hardly more 
tenable in chap. 53 than in other parts of the prophecy. 

See also Giesebrecht, Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik{iZgo), 146 
a ‘fundamental work’ (Budde), and his Der Kneeht Yahves; 
Konig, The Exiles Book of Consolation (1899), 54-56 etc.: 
Smend, AT Rel.-gesch.^) 355; and, against the nationalistic 
theory, Sellin, Siudien zur Entstekungsgeschichte der jiid. 
Gemeinde (1901), i 34 jJ. l Smend, A T ReL-gesch.^) 257 f 

The differences of interpretation which we have been 
considering are largely due to the manifold obscurities 
™ , of the text, not only of the four passages, 

* ' but also of many other parts of Is. 40 - 66 . 

These obscurities may in turn be traced, not so much 
to lacun(2 in the Hebrew lexicon or to the disturbing 
effect of the grandeur and novelty of the ideas on the 
mind of the writers, as to corruption. In the four 
passages corruption is, according to Duhm, specially 
I marked in 50 4 52 x 4 53 xo/. Budde also fully grants 
' that ‘ the second half of chap. 53 has suffered serious 
' corruption of text ' ; but this critic impairs the value of 
this concession by the statement that ‘ the only corrup- 
tion which interferes with a proper interpretation is the 
'sy (‘ my people ’) in t/. 8 ’ ; this, he says, ‘ admits of no 
explanation whatever ’ (510). It is to be feared that any 
’ considerable approach to agreement among critics will 
; be impossible as long as this comparative confidence in 
I the AIT continues, and as long as sounder principles of 
textual criticism are not recognised both in theory and 
I in practice. It is not that a large number of acute 
I exegetical suggestions have not been made, but a 
! decision of the important points at issue seems out of 
I the question until a more thorough and more methodical 
examination of the text of the whole of Is. 40-66 has 
been carried through. 

W^e have perhaps been so long accustomed to read 
Isaiah in the light of commentaries that real obscurities 
may not always strike us. 

I. W'ho that reads Is. 42 x -4 with a fresh mind will say 
that this passage is easy? What is the meaning of ‘ he 
shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
without ’ {v. 2) ? W. E. Barnes^ explains the first part, 

‘ he shall not cry (his war-cry), nor lift up (his battle- 
shout) ' ; G. A. Smith 4 thinks that the prophet ‘cannot 
be referring to the means and art of the service, but 
rather to the tone and character of the Servant ’ ; Sellin 
{Siudien, 1 85) sees an allusion to the loud publication 
of roval edicts ; Duhm, to the vehement demeanour of 
prophets ; Marti, however, finds the renunciation on 
Israel’s part of a political role among the nations. Not 
less obscure is the next statement {v. 3), 

The broken reed he breaks not off. 

The failing wick he quenches not. 

We all know how this is explained ; the commentaries 
with one voice refer to the Christian ideal of the pastoral 
office. But what place has this here? and why did not 
the poet express himself distinctly? And why should 
any reference be made in v. 4 to the circumstance that 

1 Reading J/ was ditiographed ; 13 became C, and * 

was transposed. Giesebrecht’s emendation (cp G. A. Smith, Isa. 
2 349) is less plausible. _ . 

2 Marti approves. But an emendation at once more obvious 
and more favoured by parallelism is n'Ss*> ‘ shall have success. 
Duhm (Jes.i^O unfortunately adheres to C^'V. 

3 ExJ.TS (X896) 29 ; the whole passage is applied to Cyrus. 
Sellin, however (Studien^ 1 86), thinks it a designed contrast to 
the description in 41 2 ff., which is usually applied to Cyrus. 

4 /J.2 303 (so Delitzsch, Dillmann, Marti). Against this, 
however, see Sellin, oj. eit. 84. 
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the Servant hiinself will never pass through the sad 
experience of the persons described in v. 3 ? 

With regard to 426, the difficult cy n'T3 (h^V ‘a covenant of 
the people ') should almost certainly be D'cy • ■ • i the uncertain 
word which begins the phrase should most probably be rnxsnS » 
thus the line becomes, ‘ for an ornament (glory) of the peoples, 
for a light of the nations’ ; cp 13 i3 40 13 0227 ^ See Crit. Bib. 

2. In 49 5 what is the meaning of ‘ to bring back Jacob 
unto him ’ ? Why ‘ unto him ’ ? And how can ‘ Israel ’ 
(z/. 3) have been ‘formed’ to bring back Israel? And 
how can the restoration of Israel be referred to with 
equal elaborateness twice over in successive stanzas? 
Budde (521) proposes, as an explanation of v. 5, ‘ in that 
he brought Jacob again (out of ICgypi) to him, and drew 
Israel to him (into the desert).’ This at any rate is 
better than omitting the wonls altogether as Gicse- 
brecht does. It is difficult, however, to interpret 

('to bring back’) differently, so far as grammar 
goes, from n'cbn*? in v. 5, and the reference to Egypt 
and the desert, if intended, would surely have been at 
least hinted. 'I’he grammatical objection also applies 
to Marti’s rendering of v.511, ‘but now has Yahwe 
resolved, etc. , to bring back Jacob to himself, and Israel 
will 1 gather. ’ Next, why this extraordinary side remark, 
‘and 1 was honoured (pointing 152^1) in the eyes of 
Yahwe, and my God became my strength ’ ? The words 
are clear enough, but not their sense in this context. 
Lastly, what is the meaning of ‘ too insignificant for thy 
being to me a Servant ’ ? (n;;y r|nvn,'2 '?p:)- A most 
awkward and improbable construction ! To excise 
"iny 'V as a gioss, is hazardous. So-called glosses often 
arise out of genuine readings of the original text. 

3. In 504-9 difficulty is almost entirely confined 
to 7'. 4 /., where neither the language nor the thought is 
at all clear. At first we seem to catch a glimpse of a 
beautiful thought, and the phrase ‘ he wakens mine ear ’ 
pleases the fancy. But the plural ‘ disciples’ (ci^tsS) is 
strange, and the phrase so pleasing to fancy becomes 
insecure through the manifold disorder of the text and 
the obviously corrupt rnyS Above all, the opening 
stanza, which refers apparently to the vocation of a 
prophet, is not a satisfactory preface to the description 
of persf:cuti(jn which follows. 

4. In 52 i 2 -. 5 . 3 i 3 the easy passages are the exception, 
not the rule. Imiendation of the text has been tried, 
not without excellent results. But the passage as a 
whole, even as explained by Marti, is not clear. There 
is, perhaps, no better proof of the extreme corruptness 
of the text than the obscurity of 53 la as the context at 
present stands, and the vehement controversy which it 
has called forth. In spite of all the acuteness of Budde 
and (especially) Giesebrecht, it remains highly improb- 
able that a Hebrew poet of the late exilic or early post- 
exilic period should have accounted for the sufferings of 
Israel on the ground that they were the atonement for 
the sins of the heathen. 

As Skinner jusily remarks : ‘ That the idea of Israel suffering 
for ihe good of ihe world is foreign to the OT is not perhaps a 
decisive argument against it, for there is a truth in the idea (see 
Rom. lliiyi). . . . I’m the insuperable objection to this ex- 
planation is the unnaluralness of the assumption that the speakers 
in 53 I are the heathen. There is nothing in the language to 
suggest this ; and the religious attitude expressed in these verses 
is such as no prophet could have attributed to the heathen world. 

If another proof of deep-seated textual corruption 
is required, we may justly refer to v. 9. The theory that 
the great sufferer is an individual rests ultimately (putting 
aside 53 1) on this passage, and the difference between 
critics is perhaps simply this — that while some say, the 
burial so emphatically stated in v. 9 proves that an 
individual is meant, others say, v. 9 cannot mean what 
it at first sight apears to mean, because the more natural 
explanation (viz. , that in chap. 53 , as elsewhere,- ‘ Servant 
of Yahw6 is a title of Israel) presents no difficulty apart 

1 Is. 40-6(5 (Cambr. Bible), 234 . 

2 To assume that the nationalistic interpretation has been 
proved for the three preceding passages on the Servant. 
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from this passage. It may be doubted, however, whether 
either position is sound. On the one hand, very little 
importance can be attached to the traditional text of any 
part of w. 8-11 (or 12) because of the manifold obscurities 
and the more than probable corruption of this passage. 
And on the other, the parallelism between 5 ‘Sga and 
Ezek. 3712/. is incomplete. In Is. 539 (i^ correct) the 
point is not so much the burial of the Servant as his 
burial with the wicked ; but in Ezek. 37 12 f. the phrase, 

‘ cause you to come up out of your graves ’ is simply an 
equivalent for ‘ cause you to come up out of ShSoI. ’ ^ 

We have said ‘ apart from v. i,’ because since (as we 
have seen) the confession in the following verses cannot 
be assigned to the heathen nations, and since the 
parallelism between the chief expressions in the con- 
fessions and a number of psalms which cannot reasonably 
be made to refer to an individual forbids us to adopt 
Duhm's theory, it follows that the speakers in 53 1 ff. 
must be the Israel w'ithin Israel. This theory is indeed 
impossible, according to Budde, who thinks that the 
whole of Israel suffered equally, and that the exaltation 
of the Israel within Israel could not make an impression 
on the heathen world. A fuller consideration, however, 
of this theory in the light of a keener criticism of the 
later history of Israel, shows that the whole of Israel 
did not share the same lot, and so removes the apparent 
ground for Budde’s objection. W’e have therefore a 
right to set aside 53 1, and to refer to z/. 9 as the only 
solid textual basis for the individualistic interpretation 
of the Servant in this notable passage. 

How, then, shall we proceed in order to restofb a text 
sufficiently correct to admit of large exegetical inferences ? 

- , The methods of the most progressive textual 

lit*' good enough for our purpose; 

., but there are many textual possibilities to 

which we could not open our eyes without 
the clue furnished by a critical examination of a very 
large group of passages outside of II. Isaiah. In 
fact, it is only the ‘ Jerahmeelite theory’ which will 
enable us to detect the readings that underlie many 
obscure and some apparently clear passages of II. 
Isaiah. The result of a renewed investigation of the 
text of II. Isaiah closely resembles that to which we are 
perhaps being driven by the textual phenomena of other 
prophetic writings (see Prophet, §§ 35-45) — 7 .^.. the 
original text in many passages had a different historical 
and geographical setting from that which now appears, 
and our exegetical results are correspondingly modified. 
The truth is, according to this theory, that the 
influence of N. Arabia on Jewish history has been 
greatly under-estimated. In particular, it was in N. 
or N\V. Arabia that the mass of the Jewish exiles 
languished, and even after the fall of the Babylonian 
power (commonly supposed to be the great source of 
trouble to the Jews) N. Arabian oppression continued 
to be the chief subject of complaint to Jewish poets. 

The four passages on the Servant, in their original form, 
would seem to have lacked almost all that we are wont 
to admire in the adaptation of them which both MT and 
0 present to us. The ardent universal ism which dis- 
tinguishes them in their present form is due to a later 
editor, who had before him a text which was already 
corrupt, and which, apart from this, did not answer to 
his own spiritual aspirations. Let us continue to read 
them as they stand in MT and 0 as monuments of the 
loftiest pre-Christian Jewish piety. When such a purely 
academic thinker as Vatke can say that ‘ the intuition of 
the sufferings and glorification of the Servant of Jehovah 
forms the most remarkable presentiment of redemption 
in the OT, and so is a prophecy, not a prediction, of 
Christ,’ academic critics who would fain be also men of 
the people may surely use the same expressions, for the 
people see in chap. 53 a prophecy of the Jesus of the 

I Cp Ezek. 32 22 ff. On the close connection between the con- 
ception of Sheol and that of a burial-place, see Eschatology, 
§ to ; Smend, A T ReL-sesch.<?) 152 
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evangelic tradition, and we would gladly go with the 
people, as one of them, so far as we may. Nor need 
we — from this point of view — any longer trouble ourselves 
to translate these passages with an extreme exactness. 

An exact translation is in fact often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, owing to the fact that the old Jewish editor has had 
to work upon an already existing corrupt text. But let us also be 
just to the claims of critical history, the results of which, when 
fully mature, must be for the good of the religion of the many 
as well as of the few. This requires us to trace out, so far as we 
can, the original form of these familiar but, in parts, very obscure 
passages, and of the rest of Is. 40-<i0, not as a mere exercise of 
ingenuity, but for this important reason — that if we can but read 
this work as a monument of its own special lime or times, we 
shall understand the course of Jewish history as we could never 
have done before. This need not make us unappreciative of 
those pious and most unselfish editors of old time, who ventured 
to treat their Bible as a living plant, still capable of sending out 
fresh shoots, and of putting forth undreamed-of flowers, and who, 
as some will say, almost transfigured the original conception of 
the Servant of Yahwe. 

For the original text (see Crit. Dih. , Tsa. ' ) gave a much 
less advanced conception of the Servatit of Yahwe. The 
title here is a personification of the body of Jewish exiles 
in N. Arabia, who were by no means semi-Christians, 
but had higher religious ideas and ideals, and cor- 
respondingly greater material and moral hardships to 
bear, than their brethren in Palestine. The poet looks 
forward to the time when these exiles will be delivered 
from their miseries and privations and become the 
recognised leaders of the regenerated Jewish people. 
He calls (49i)on the Arabians and Jerahmeelites to 
take warning while there is yet time (cp Ps. 2 lo, emended 
text). Like some, at least, of the psalmists, he has no 
desire that all Jerahmeelites should be blotted out of 
existence, but wishes that under Jewish rule and in the 
practice of the true religion they may still live in the 
expanded land of Israel, and be saved from the judicial 
destruction which will fall upon all irreclaimable foes of 
Yahwe. At present, the .Servant still suffers persecu- 
tion ; he has borne it without a cry or a murmur as 
Gotl’s appointment. Put he knows that his ‘justifica- 
tion ’ or redress is at hand (50 8) ; indeed, before now, 
under prophetic inspiration, he has announced (5213-15) 
the coming change in his fortunes — an announcement 
which his kinsmen in Palestine (those ‘rebellious ones’ 
of whom the poet speaks) received with contemptuous 
incredulity (53 1). He can already imagine those un- 
worthy Israelites confessing their blindness and folly, 
their wickedness and selfishness (582-9). And again a 
prophetic vision comes to him. He secs exiled Israel 
rescued from its oppressors, according to that earlier 
prophecy. I'he light of joy — a joy in the establishment 
of the divine rule with Israel for its earthly organ (cp 
42 1-4), the sight of an offspring ‘prolonging its days,’ 
and enjoying the inheritance of Jerahmeel and Ishniael 
— these are the varied but closely connected rewards 
granted to him (53 10-12). 

Into the changes of critical positions which this view 
necessitates this is not the place to enter. Nor need 
the reader be assured that no claim to an immunity from 
error is put forward by the present writer. Details may 
doubtless be improved ; but the general theory, when 
fully assimilated, will be found to stand the test of pro- 
longed consideration. Would that the spade of the 
explorer might bring to light some hidden record of an 
age so little known and so largely misinterpreted by 
legend ! 

Besides the works named in col. 2207 yC, the following recent 
treatises on the criticism and exegesis of Is. 42 1-4 49 1-6 504-9 
and 52 13-53 12 (or some one of these passages 
7. Literature, separately) may be here mentioned: Schian, 
Die Ebed-Jakive’Liederin Jes, xl.-lxrd. (1895) ; 
Lane, Die E.-J. Lieder in IT. Theil des Jesaia exe^etisch' 
kritisch und biblisch-theologisch untersucht Fullkrug, 

Dcr Gottesknecht d. Dt. Jcs. (1899) ; Lane and Fullkrug have a 
certain similarity in that both maintain the Servant to be an 
individual ; Fidlkrug, however, does not, like Laue, identify 
the Servant with the INIessiah, and he does not separate the four 
‘songs’ from the Prophecy of Restoration ; Kraetzschmar, Der 
leidende Gottesknecht (1899) : Ezekiel the historic model of the 
suffering and glorified Servant, see chap. 4. Bertholet, Zu 
Jes. liii. ; Budde, The So-called Ebed-Yahweh SongSy etc. ; 
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Kittel, Zur Theologie des A T, see §4 ; J. Ley, ‘Die Bedeutung 
des Ebed-Jahwe im 2ten Theil des Proph. Jesaja,' in Stud. u. 
Krit.y 1899, pp. 163^!?:; Sellin, Sertdbabel 144/; 

Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. der jud. 'Gemeinde : i. Der 
Kfiechi Gottes bei Dt.-jes. (1901) ; Giesebrecht, Der Knecht d. 
Dt.Jes. (1902; the Servant -pa.ssages originally meditations 
written down for disciples by the second Micah ; the Servant 
himself, a personification of Israel) ; Rothstein, Die Genralogie 
d. Kdn. Je/ioiachin (1902 ; appendix on the Messianic reference 
of the Servant); C. H. H. Wright, ‘The Pre-Christian Jewish 
Interpretation of Is. 52 53,’ Expositor, 3rd .ser., 7 (1888) 364 yf. 
401 ^) ; Dalman, Jesaia 53 das Propketenwort vom Suhnleiden 
des lleilsmittlers,^^) (1891); cp also Rosters, Th.T, 1896, 
PP- 59 1 T. K. C. 

SESIS (ceceic[B]), I Esd. 934 = Ezral04oSiiAsnAi. 

SESTHEL (cgcShA [BA]), i Esd. 931 = Ezra 10 30, 
Bezaleel, 2. 

SETH, rather Siieth (flu’; CH0 ; siith), son of 
Adam, father of Enos, and grandfather of Cainan or 
Kenan, according to the Sethitc genealogy (Gen. 53-8 
[P]), with which, so far as his relation to h'.nosh is con- 
cerned, Gen. 426 (J) entirely agrees. In Gen. 425 (Jr), 
it is stated that ‘ Adam knew his wife again, and she 
bore a son, and called his name Sheth ; for (she said) 
God has set for me another seed instead of Abel, for 
Cain killed him.’ however, does not recognise ti;;, 
‘again,’ and inserts “i.-im, ‘and she conceived,’ which 
suggests the possibility that in an earlier form of the 
text the birth of Sheth was related without reference to 
the existence of Cain. Budde {Urgesek. i54_^) thinks 
that the text originally ran, ‘ and Adam knew his wife, 
and she bore a son, and named him Sheth, for “God 
has set for me a seed. There are, however, three 
difficiilties in this view' ; (i) the unnatural use of 
‘ posuit ' ; (2) the use of D'nNs*, 'Elohim,' in.'^tead cf 
nin'i ‘ Yahw'e ’ (contrast Gen. 4i, though here (5 has 5ia 
roO OeoO) ; and (3) the improbability that Adam’s 
grandson should have been called Imosh, ‘ man,’ or ‘ frail 
man ’ (cp Enos), assuming, of course, that ‘ Adam ’ and 
‘ Enosh ’ are the two familiar Hebrew terms for ‘ man.' 
There is only one way of surmounting these difficulties, 
viz., to criticise the traditional readings of the names. 
Dix {dJdm) or cixn {ha-add m) and .Tin {flaiezeah) have 
probably arisen out of (Jerahmeel) and mn 

(//e/77/4 — (Jerahmeelith) respectively. Cp 

Ib\R.\t>iSE, § 12 (^). These parallels suggest that ‘ Sheth ’ 
and ‘ Enosh ' are also corruptions of ethnic names. The 
conjecture that c-UK (Enosh) is a fragment of 
will surprise no one who has had experience of the 
shifting phases of ‘ Ishmael’ and other ethnic names, 
and it is only slightly less probable that ri::' (Sheth??) 
is a fragment of ( = Eshtaol), which the narrator 

connected with yneb ‘ plant, shoot ’ so that is 

miswritten, by metathesis, for S'nr- It is a part of 
this theory that c'h't'N* und iriN together represent 
The passage w ill then become, ‘ And Jerahmeel knew 
his w'ife, and she bore a son, and named him Shethabl, 
for (he is) a shoot (s/ielhil) of jerahmeel.'* And 
ShCthaol in turn begot a son, and named him Ishmael ; 
it w'as he who began to call upon the name of \ ahw e ’ 
(see Enos). Sh^thaol is possibly the eponym of the 
population called in MT FIsiitaol and EsH'rAULiTES,** 
w'hose seat W'as certainly not confined to the lowlands of 
Judah. The etymology is, of course, quite ‘ popular’; 
a truer connection may perhaps be supposed with the 
widely-spread clan -name Sha’ul (see Sal'l). 

Even if the explanation here given of the strange name 
Sheth be in some degree doul/tful, the discovery of the 
true name of Sheth ’s son at any rate appears on 

1 So Slade (ZA TIP, 1894, p- 262/), Holzinger (A7/C ‘ Gen.’ 

57 [1898]); Gunkel (//A' ‘Gen.’ 49 [1901]). „ , v. 

2 To ihe.se corruptions there are abundant parallels tnrougn- 
out the OT literature. 

is here taken to bean insertion of Jr necessitated by the 
corrupt readings, already in existence, and “inx. 

4 In iCh. 253 the EshtauHtes are connected with Kirjath- 
jearim — i.e., not improbably Kirjath-jerahmeel. 
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critical grounds to be nearly certain. Thus understood, 
the name supplies another beautiful Israelitish com- 
mentary on the name Ishmael (ep Gen. 10 ii). It is as 
if the narrator told us that the first prayer was as great 
an epoch in the history of man as the building of a eity. 
See Sethitks. 

baler post-canonical writers knew much more about Seth. 
His wifes name was AzCira (Jubilees, 4 1 1 ; ed. Charles, 32). 
both he and his descendants, who were extremely good, had 
that heavenly wisdom specially connected with the name of 
Enoch [q.v.]’, see Jos. Ant.x.'I^ (§§ 68-71). On the gnostic 
sect of the Sethians see Hippol. rhilosoJ>humrna, 619; 
Epiphan. Ativ. Juer. xxxix.; Lips. Der Gnosticisfnus, sein 
li^esen, Ursprting und Entxvickelungs^^ang 154; Smith* 

Wace, Diet, 0/ Christian Biography, 487 /^ 

\Ve have ventured to reject the plausible conjecture of 
Frd. Delitzsch and Fritz Hommel referred to in the next article. 
Th.at the theory connecting Sheih with Suieh, * the god of the 
Hyksos,’ no longer needs criticism, is obvious ; see Fvenormani, 
Les origines, 1 [1880] ‘2\’j and on the other side, K6. FREK“) 
163. For the facts relative to Set and Suieh see Egypt, § 52, 
n. 2, and cp § 16. 

On the gradual transference of the functions and achievements 
of Enoch to Seth, as a consequence of the later tradition making 
the Sethiles the representatives of goodness and the Cainites of 
wickedness, see Charles’s note on Jubilees, 4 15. T. K. C. 

SETHITES, the name given to the descendants of 
Seth mentioned in Gen. 5 (I*). We shall deal with this 
subject almost entirely as one belonging to the history 
of early Hebrew beliefs respecting primitive humanity ; 
the intricate study of the later exegesis on Gen. 5 /, to 
which R. H. Charles has recently ntade such valuable 
contributions, lies too much apart to be treated here. 

1 T m venture to begin with a criticism of 

*ti i d term ' Sethites,’ which presupposes 

that there are two separate genealogies 
of the patriarchs — i.e., of the heroes of the primitive 
age. Now, we may readily grant that, as the text now 
stands, this presupposition is not destitute of plausibility. 
Gen. 425/. is obviously the link between two genea- 
logies (Gen. 417-24 and 5), one of which, as it now 
stands, starts from a son of Adam named Cain, the 
other from Adam and a son of Adam named Seth or 
Sheth (ncS ff-qO). The two linking verses, in their 
present form, appear to account for the double genealogy 
by stating that Seth was born to fill the place of Abel. 
\\dien, however, we look into the genealogies we 
quickly see that there is a strong affinity between them, 
and a critical e.xamination of the two ‘ linking verses ' 
shows that the passage is no longer in its original form, 
but has undergone both corruption and editorial expan- 
sion. W'e have also found reason elsewhere to suspect 
that the story of Cain and Abel and the Cainite 
genealogy came from separate traditional sources (see 
Cain, § 4; Caimtk.s, ^2); if this is correct, the 
Yahwist (J) cannot have represented Seth as a substitute 
for the murdered Abel. Instead of ‘Cainites’ and 


‘Sethites,’ therefore, it would be better to speak of the 
members of the two parallel genealogies due respectively 
to J and to P. 

It is the genealogy in Gen. 5 that is mainly to 
occupy us. We may assume that it is parallel to, and 
2 One present form later than, the 

genealogy in Gen. 4. We may also 
its origin* Stade’s view {A had. Reden, 247) 

° ' as fairly probable, that in its original 

form the genealogy in Gen. 4 was Sethite as well as Cainite, 
that V. 25/ in a simpler form, including the words, ‘ and 
I'hios begot a son, and called his name Cain,’ ^ once 
stood before 417, also tliat in the original Yahwistic 
genealogy, of which wc possess only an extract, the 
tenth place was occupied by Xoah.*'^ If this be so, the 


t It maybe presumed that this represents Stade’.s meaning, 
though he only says that ‘ 4 25/! once stood before 4 17 

2 Stade’s reconstruction of the genealogy, however, which 
makes it begin with Enos and close with Jabal and Noah, has 
this against it — that there arc very strong reasons for holding 
that ‘Adam’ (r.aiher hii-dddm') and ‘Enos’ are not the forms 
which originally stood in the genealogy, and therefore not to be 
treated as synonyms meaning ‘man,’ or, as Slade expressed it, 
that .Adam and Enos are ‘ doppelganger.’ 


Israelitish circles represented by J had a genealogy of 
primitive heroes which agreed in all essentials with the 
genealogy given by 1\ W'e may put the two lists, 
harmonised as proposed in CAl.NlTES, § 12, and without 
any attempted emendation of the names, over against 


each other, 

J. Adam 
Sheth 
Eiiosh 
Cain 
Enoch 
I rad 

Mehujael 

Melhushacl 

Lamech 

Noah 


P. 


Adam 

Sheth 

Enosh 

Kenan 

Mahalalel 

Jared 

Enoch 

Meihu.selah 

Lamech 

Noah 


Even if we doubt whether the genealogy of the 
Yahwist in its original form contained as many as ten 
names, it is a fact that that of the Priestly Writer (P) 
has come down to us with ten, and it is natural (when we 
consider that P, as often as he can, uses old material) 
to connect this with the fact that Berossus places ten 
antediluvian kings at the head of the history of Baby- 
lonia. The names of these kings (see Muller, Fragm. 
Hist. (7/'. 2499/.) are "AXupos, 'AXciTrapos. 'AfxrfKiCP, 

’ kfxixivoiv , kleydXapos, Adwt^os, Evedwpaxos, 'A/xepixpiPos, 
'UridpTyjs, ^icrovdpos. Now the solidarity of the early 
Oriental culture, under Babylonian influence, was such 
that we could not be surprised to find some of the 
names given by Berossus, in their original forms (when 
these forms can be traced), underlying names in the two 
Hebrew genealogies which lie before us. The idea is 
suggested by the coincidence of number between P’s 
list and that of Berossus, but, of course, we have to 
compare the names in both the Hebrew lists, so far as 
they seem to be akin. 

It is remarkable, however, how extremely few of the Hebrew 
names can even plausibly be connected with names in the 
Perosslan list. To compare ’A/ytTjAwv with C’ijN, ‘Enosh’ (so 
Delitzsch, Hommel, and even Gunkel) seems plainly wrong, 
(i) because such a name as ‘man,’ as the proper name of a 
primaeval hero, is in the highest degree improbable ; (2) because, 
if DIM i^’ correct, and means ‘man,’ it is not likely that another 
name in the list also means ‘ man ’ ; and (3) because, if 
is correct, analogy justifies us in supposing that it is a mutilated 
iheophorous name (.Amil-a). Pul we may at Ijsasi provisionally 
compare (O’A^tjAwi' with Alahalalel ( = Mehujael), assuming the 
final syllalile ei (S^) to represent some babylonian divine name, 
and (2) ( = Amil-Sin, ‘liegeman of Sin?’) with 

Meihu.selah ( = .Methusael), assuming lelah (nScO to be a 
Hebraised form of sarhu, which is an epithet of various Haby- 
lonian gods (see Ass. IIWB 69ort, Cainites, § 7). Two names 
out of ten in the respective lists, plausibly but not certainly 
combined, are perhaps scarcely a sufficient basis for a theory 
that the Hebrew list in its earliest form was borrowed from 
Babylonia, t 

It is, however, still important to ascertain, if possible, 
whether statements made in either of the Hebrew lists 
respecting any one of the primitive heroes are derived 
from Babylonian lore. That Noah who, as the text 
stands (both in J and in P passages), is the hero of the 
Hebrew Deluge-story is, in virtue of his connection with 
that story, parallel to Xisulhrus, cannot be doubted. 
Zimmern {Beitrage, 1 16, n. ^z)and Gunkel {Gen. 121 f. ), 
however, add a comparison of Enoch, who ‘ walked ’ 
with God and was taken to God, with the Ei’e5dipaxos 
of UaPTijSifiXa (=Sippar) in Berossus — i.e., En-me- 
dur-anki,“ a mythic king of Sippar, to whom the guild 
of Babylonian priests traced its origin. This 

king is designated ‘ the favourite of Anu, Bel, and Ea,’ 
and said to have been ‘ called (?) by the gods Samas 
and Adad into their fellowship,’ also to have been 
initiated into the ‘secrets of heaven and earth’ (Ritual- 
tablet, no. 24). Now it is true that both Enoch and 
EucSwpaxos occupy the seventh place in the respective 
lists. This, however, is not important ; in J’s list, as 


1 Gunkel (//A' ‘Gen.'i2i) omits Meihu.selah but includes 
Kenan ( = Cain), which, with Delitzsch and Hommel, he regards 
as a translation of |^N=Bab. umfudnu (cp Ges.f^^) j^x). 
The number t\yo therefore remains. 

2 Dur-anki is the name of a mythic locality (Zimmern); cp 
Jastrow, KBA 539. 
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it now stands, Enoch comes third, and even in the 
hypothetical expanded form of the list given above he 
only fills the fifth place. In opposition to Zinimern’s 
learned and ingenious theory we would point out (i) 
that the initiation of Enmeduranki into the ‘ secrets of 
heaven and earth ’ is by no means as distinctive a feature 
as the deliverance of Xisuthrus from the perils of the 
Deluge. For other mythic personages besides Enme- 
duranki enjoyed this initiation, and antong them Xisu- 
thrus himself, as his name (Atra-hasis, ‘ the very wise ') 
implies, and as his fortunes also sufficiently indicate. It 
was, in fact, the highest form that the divine favour 
could assume, and it is only natural that the feature or 
* motive ’ of temporary or permanent translation to the 
abode of the gods should characterise different myths 
both in Haby Ionia itself and in the various countries 
where Babylonian mythic germs were deposited. And 
(2), we may further remark that probably Enoch, not 
Noah, was the hero of the Hebrew Deluge -story as 
written by J (see § 3, and ep No.\ii, ^ i, Deluge, § 17). 
If this be so, there is scarcely even a superficial appro- 
priateness in the comparison of Enmeduranki with the 
Hebrew Enoch. 

Whilst therefore we do not deny the possibility that 
those who (at some Hebrew sanctuary?) shaped or re- 
shaped the Hebrew story of the primitive heroes may 
have been led to reckon them as ten (P certainly made 
ten, and J, too, may perhaps have done so) under 
Babylonian infiuenee, we cannot say that there is any 
strong necessity for such a view, and all must admit 
that it is much more important to comprehend the 
statements of the Hebrew narrators. One of the chief 
obstacles to such a comprehension is the apparent 
duality of some of the heroes mentioned. At first sight, 
there seem to be two Cains, two Lamechs, two Noahs ; 
and if Budde’s theory respecting Gen. I17 (see col. 623, 
n. 3) be correct, two Enochs. 

The grounds for supposing that there are two incon- 
sistent pictures of Cain, or in other words, two Cains, ^ 
« Tk i-i. given elsewhere (Cain, § 2). It 

f ^ is clear that the passage, Gen. 4 2- 16^7, 


Lamech, 

Noah. 


passage, 

which accounts for the custom of exacting 
blood for blood, im{)lies that Cain is a 


nomad, and with this the statement in 
z', partly agrees, for it states that Cain (after hearing 
the divine sentence) dwelt ‘ in the land of wandering 
(Nod), eastward of Eden.’ In Gen. 417, however, this 
hero is represented as a city-builder, in other words, 
as a leading promoter of a settled form of life and of 
civilisation, and if we criticise the text of z>. i 6 b in 
aecortlance with the results attained elsewhere (see 
Paradise, §‘6) we shall have to correct the enigmatical 
Hebrew text of M P and (P, so ns to read ' and [Cain] 
dwelt in the land of h'den-jernhmeel ’ (jiy jnx2 [j'p] 
Sx^rni') — the district in which as we have seen Gen. tie 
places us. We need not, however, deny (cp C.\IN1TES, 
§ 3) that even in 4 17 ‘ Cain’ (pp) is the eponym of the 
Kenites (pp ’rp); there were both more and less ad- 
vanced branches of the Kenites and Jerahmeelites ; hence 
sometimes these tribes are spoken of as nomads, some- 
times as having ‘ cities ’ ( i S. 30 29). 

.‘\rc there also two Eameelis? There is a song 
ascribed to Lamech, in which the far-reaching sweep of 
tribal vengeance for blood is eulogised^ (Gen. 423/". ). 
But we find his three sons taking important steps 
forward in civilisation ; can they possibly have been 
represented as the offspring of a fierce nomad? The 
truth is, however (as comparative textual criticism 
justifies us in holding), that ‘Lamech’ (-icSl is one of 
the popular distortions of ‘Jerahmeel. ’ Lamech is 


1 Gunkel {Gen. 49) actually makes four Cains : (i) the son 
of the first man, (2) the brother and murderer of Abel, (3) the 
father of Enoch and city-builder, and (4) the eponym of the 
Kenites. 

2 See Cainites, § 8 ; Nestle, Marg. 59. 


therefore a tribal eponym, ^ and represents both the 
more and the less advanced sections of the Jerahmeel ite 
race. It is remarkable that in P’s genealogy i.ainech 
appears as the father of Noah, who, not less than Jabal 
and his brothers, is a ‘ hero of culture’ (see Noah). 

For certainly there are two Noahs — there is Noah 
the first vine-planter, and there is Noah the head of the 
one family that was rescued from the Deluge, at least if 
we are content to follow the traditional Hebrew text. 
That the unpleasing story of what hapi>ened to Noah 
the vine-planter was ever told of Noah the hero of the 
Deluge, whose earthly history was bound to cease with 
his marvellous deliverance, is incredible (see Noah), 
though certainly it can hardly be called very probable 
that it was said of two of the traditional Hebrew heroes 
that they ‘ walked ’ or had close converse ‘ with the 
Godhead ’ (Gen. ^22 24 69). 

How to remove this difficulty we have seen already 
(§2), and before the end of this section we shall return 

4. Why sporadic "'7''' 

seek to account for the singular fact 

«hat there is no distinctivelv liahy. 

Ionian material in the account of the 
primaeval heroes (after Adam) except in connection with 
Enoch and Noah. It will be observed that while Enoch 
the city-builder and Noah the vine-planter are certainly 
tribal heroes (Noah should probably be cn3 or = 
Cp or j!Dp, cp Gen. 529, and Enoch [Hanbk] 

appears as a son of Midian, Gen. •2r>4 i Gh. 133),“ the 
hero of the Deluge-story in its present form is obviously 
not a mere hero ; he is in the fullest sense an individual. 
How is this to be accounted for? 

To understand the bearings of this question we must 
remember that, with the possible exceptions of Mahalalel 
and the latter half of Alethuselah (see Cainites, ^7), 
all the names in the genealogies of J and P are de- 
monstrably of non- Babylonian origin, and with the 
increase of evidence for the great frequency of references 
to N. Arabian ethnics in the OT it becomes possible 
and even highly probable that ' Mahalalel ’ is a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘jerahmeel’ and ‘ xMethuselah ’ of ‘Ishmael.’ 
Thus the names in the Sethite and C'ainite genealogy,^ 
when restored to their original form, become — 


Jerahmeel 

E.shi.aol (Sn’FIC'R) 

I.shniael (VNi’JCC*') 

Kain= Kenites (J'p) 

Hanuch 

Arvad 

Jerahmeel 

Ishmael 

Jerahmeel 

Nahman (JCnj) 


The probability of most of these restorations is very 
high. Both P and the Chronicler in their li.sis often 
repeat the same name in different forms. Even if one 
or two of the restorations be doubtful, the present writer 
cannot doubt that the Sethite-Cninite names have a N. 
Arabian reference. How, then, came the notices of 
Enoch and (?) Noah to be enriched with Babylonian 


I It is of course very possible ih.at the tribe called Lamech 
or Jerahmeel really took its name from a deity. This deity w.as 
probably the moon-god Jarham (n*" with the Arabic ‘ niima- 
lion).’ The non -Semitic divine title Lamga (doubtfully referred 
to in col. 626) need not be relied upon. 

“ Enoch also appears as the eldest son of Reuben ((len. 4(19 
Ex. 0 14 Nu. 265 iCh. 63). but we can hardly doubt diat 
Reuben was originally a S. Palestinian trilie. ^ • y 

3 If we prefer to hold that Lamech-Jerahmeel s son in J s 
version was originally Tubal[-cainl, we are still constrained to 
admit that the last member of the list bears a N. Arabian ethnic 
name. ‘Jabal’ and ‘ Jubal,’ like ‘Abel.’ are perhaps also most 
naturally viewed as corruptions of the widely-spread ethnic name 
‘Jerahmeel.’ ‘Zillah’ (.nSD m.ay come from (Halusah) 

= iSpx (Ziklag) ; Na'amah, of course, = Na*ami or Naamani. 
Adah (my) is obscure ; perhaps it may come from rn*iy 
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material, as if they were individuals? W'hat claim had 
Enoch and Noah to be treated with more respect than 
other N. Arabian tribal heroes, and raised to the rank 
of individuals, whose wonderful fortunes gave them a 
place by themselves which only Elijah in a later age was 
privileged to share with them ? The question is greatly 
simplified if we identify Enoch and the greater of the 
two Noahs as proposed already (Caimte.s,§ 6 ; Noah) — 
i.e., if we read in Gen. (58 (J), ‘But Enoch (^:n) had 
found grace in the eyes of Yahwe,’ and in 69 (P), 

' Enoch was a righteous man . . . , and Enoch walked 
with God.' 

The tlieory here maintained is that the Hebrew legend 
of primaeval times, as told by the writer or writers known 
as Jj, had no Deluge — i.e., they accepted the Jerah- 
meelite legend as their basis, but without a Deluge- 
storyT When, however, the Deluge-story was adopted 
from the Jerahmeelites, and converted (under direct 
Babylonian intiuenee?) into the story of the universal 
Deluge, it had to be provided with a hero who was 
not a mere tribal eponym, and (for a reason suggested 
below) ‘ Enoch ’ was selected to be converted into an 
individual, and even to assume something of the appear- 
ance of a solar hero, as was fitting for the hero of a 
story which in its origin was most probably an ether- 
myth (Dei.uge, § 18). But a misfortune happened to 
him. At an early period (perhaps) after the Deluge-story 
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probably is that the Enoch-tribe was a branch of the Jerah. 
mcelites, and like the Jerahmeelites had a high reputation for 
wisdom. From Ezek. 2S (see Crit. we gather that ,|,Jerah- 
meel ’ was supposed to have derived his wisdom from Eluhim 
in whose sacred garden he had dwelt ; now from Ezek. 14 14 20 
we learn that Noah Enoch), Daniel (/.r., Jerahnieel), .and 
Job were classed together for their extraordinary righteousness. 

I his exceptional goodness implies exceptional wisdom. 'l‘he 
first Jerahmeelite is commonly known to ns as Adam (see 
Paradise, § 12), but it is very possible that the first Jer.ahmeeiite 
was also in some sanctuaries spoken of as Enoch (HanOk), and 
that his wisdom (cp Job 15 7/) was specially eulogised in the 
legend. 


If P does not tell us much about the fortunes of the 
patriarchs — ‘the youthful world’s gray fathers’ (H. 

6. The numbers. he is at least fully 

acquainted with their ages. 'Ihe 
chronological principle which underlies the numbers in 
l‘s genealogy has not, however, been found. There 
is much that is very peculiar about them. The Baby- 
lonian tradition only gives the number of years that each 
king reigned ; the first king Alorus reigned for si.x 
sari = 36,000 years, and so on. The enormous numbers 
assigned arise from the astronomical training of the 
scholars of Babylon. The Hebrew system in P gives 
the years of the life of each hero, first those which he 
lived before, and then those which he lived after the 
birth of his eldest son. Unfortunately, the three great 
authorities, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the (5 



MT 

Sam. 

LXX 

Adam 


130 

1 800 

930 

130 

800 

930 

230 

700 

930 

Seth 


105 

807 

912 

105 

807 

912 

205 

707 

912 

Enosh 


90 

815 

905 

90 , 

815 

905 

190 

715 

905 

Kenan 


70 

840 

910 

70 I 

840 

910 

170 

740 

910 

Mahalalel 


65 

830 

895 

65 

830 

895 

165 

730 

895 

Jared 


162 

800 

962 

62 

785 

847 

162 

800 

962 

Enoch 


65 

300 

365 

65 

300 

365 

165 

200 

365 

Methuselah 


187 

782 

969 

67 1 

653 

720 

187 

782 

969 






1 



(L 167) 

(L 802) 


Ivamech . 


182 

595 

777 

53 

600 

653 

188 

565 

753 

Noah 


500 


(950) 

500 


(950) 

500 


(950) 

To the flood 


100 



100 



100 




Total 

1656 



1307 



2262 







j 




(L 2242) 

5t 



had been committed to writing, became corrupted 
into jn. which in turn w'as editorially altered (under the 
influence of a desire - to work the story of Noah the vine- 
planter into the legend) into nj (Noah) or enj ^ (Naham ?). 
Thus Enoch lost his connection with the Deluge, unless 
indeed wc care to recognise the statement of Jubilees 423 
that bmoch, in Paradise, wrote down all the wickedness 
of men, on account of which (iod brought the waters of 
the Hood upon all the land of Eden.’ But at any rate 
he retained his superhuman wisdom, and in later years 
attracted to himself more and more mythical elements 
(.see Enoch, § 2). Nor were the earlier traditionists 
unfair to him. When the list of ten heroes was con- 
structed, he was placed (probably) at the end of the 
first pentad, wliile Noah or Naham, his supphinter in 
the Deluge-story, was placed at the end of the second. 

The reason why Enoch al<me among the Hebrew heroes — 
was raised to the rank of an individual whose fortunes were 
such as to mark him off from all the rest of mankind, is plain. 
It is not enough to point to the fact that the Hebrew root of 
Enoch ("Jin) ineans ‘ to train, instruct, initiate.’ ** The real reason 


1 It has been already pointed out (Deluge, § 12) that accord- 
ing to © the duration of the Deluge w.as 365 days (a solar year), 
corresponding to the 363 years of the life of Enoch. 

2 See Budcle, Urgesch. ; cp Noah. 

3 Nahum (cirij) probably belongs tc the same group of names 
(see Crit, Bib.), 

* There is no allusion to this in the fragments of the Hebrew 
legend preserved to us. Gen. 6 8, if we may replace -jjn for nj 
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texts differ considerably, as the accompanying table 
will show. ^ 

It will be noticed that 0 agrees with MT, except in 
the case of Lamech (where 0 and Sam. show an affinity), 
in the totals of the several ages, but differs from 
M r (except as to Jared, Methuselah, and — almost — 
Lamech) as regards the age of the heroes at the birth 
of their first sons. 0^ is peculiar at Methuselah. 
The result is that in 0 the Deluge is given as in the 
year of the world 2262 (0^ 2242), but in MT as in 
1656. It can hardly be doubted any longer that MT 
is nearer to the original than 0. 

Geiger h.is expended great learning and earnestness in behalf 
of ihe numbers of MT. Hut most critics, since Beriheau, agree 
in preferring the Sam. numbers (with which Jubilees agrees) 
even to those of MT, as the calculalion is simpler, and the 
(le vial ions of the texts are more easily explained on tlie hypo- 
thesis of the priority of Sam. See especially Budde, Urgesch. 
\oojf. 

Comparing the Sam. numbers with those of MT we 
find that for the first five patriarchs they agree. After 
that Sam. partly adopts much smaller numbers, bring- 
ing the Deluge into the year of the world 1307. Budde 
thinks that we may draw detailed inferences from the 
(see above), possibly alludes to a popular etymology connecting 
"jn with jn, ' favour ' (Philo actually explains the name as 
<rou, cp OS 164 49). 

^ The first column on the left gives the age of the patriarch 
at the birth of the first son ; the second, the number of his 
remaining years ; the third, the total. 
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numbers of Sam. For instance, Jared, Methuselah,’ 
and Lamcch die in the year 1307, i.e., probably, not 
in the months of this year before the flood, but in 
the flood ; therefore they are sinners. Enoch is trans- 
lated in 887, because he walked with God — i,e. , was not 
a sinner. The age of the first five patriarchs and of 
Noah is about 900 ; the earlier deaths of Jared, 
Methuselah, and Lamech are punishments for wicked- 
ness. That tw’o men — Enoch and Noah — ‘ walked with 
God’ in the midst of sinners, is due to P's religious 
optimism. It is also noteworthy that in Sam. all the 
earlier patriarchs are witnesses of the translation of 
Enoch. Budde even finds this theory confirmed by the 
naj^nes of the patriarchs, at least so far as Mahalalel, 
Jared, Methuselah, and perhaps Lamech are concerned ; 
but in this he goes too far. He also conjectures that 
the numbers of MT (according to which only Methuselah 
dies in the Deluge) were substituted for the original ones 
from the presupposition that the Sethites were the holy 
line, which represented the theocratic tradition, as 
opposed to the Cainite. These glimpses at possible 
speculations in Jewish schools (from P onwards ?), which 
are somewiiat in the style of the Book of Jubilees,^ are 
of great interest. From a text-critical point of view the 
evidence supplied by Sam. of the late date at which 
alterations were made in the Hebrew text is even more 
striking. . 

See Bertheau, /Z)?" 23657^ ; Budde, Urjs^cschickiey 
the commentaries of Dillmann, Holzinger, and Gunkel ; Kloster- 
mann, Nexte Kirchl. Zt. 5 208 ff. ; Dillmann, ‘ l^eitrage aus dem 
B. der Jubilaen zur Kritik des Pentateuch>Textes ’ {SAB^ 1883, 
PP* 323^)? and for specimens of Jewish speculative additions 
to the biblical traditions, Charles on Jubilees, chap. 4, in his com- 
mentary (1902). T. K. C. 

SETHUR (Tinp, § 56 ; see also below' ; cABoyp 
[BAF], 0 <\COYP [L]). an Asherite spy; Nu. 1813 [14] 

(P)- 

‘.Sethur’ or [L] Ihesur may come from ‘ Pathros ’ (cTinS))? 
which is most probably a corruption of ‘ Zarephath ’ (nsns)* a 
place-name of the Negeb (cp Pathrusim). Sethur's father is 
Michael — Jerahmeel. Cp .Sithri [Zithri]. T. K. C. 

SETTLE, meaning in English a seat, bench, or ledge, 
is employed in B^zek. 43 14, etc. , to render n”ViT, ' dzarah, 
which in the prophet’s description seems to denote the 
two ledges, ‘ the smaller' and ‘ the larger,’ between the 
base and the hearth. See SHOT ‘Ezek.’, Eng. ad 
loc. 

SEVEN. See Number, § 5, 0 .\th, § 1, and cp 
Beersheb.\, § 3, and Wi. ( 7 / 2221. 

SEVENEH {n:)D), Ezek. 29 10 306. RV, AV, 

Syene. 

SEVEN STARS. See St.\rs, § sc. 

SEXTARIUS (leCTHc). Mk.74AVn^ff-; EV‘pot.’ 
See Weights and Measures, § 3. 

SHAALBIM (D'3^rc^ a corrupt place-name, see 
below). A site in the territory of Dan, mentioned 
(Josh. 1942) between Beth-sheniesh and Aijalon. 

) udg. 1 35(ei/ w [oS] at dAwTrexe? [Bb. vid. AL], ep t5 at dAwTrrjxes^ 
[B], and 0a\a^€Lv [B ; om. AL], a corruption of era. [Aq., Sym. , 
Theod.]. See Moore, ad loc.\ i K. 49 /Srj^aAa/Ltei [Ti], tv 
craAa^eiju. [A], BoKa^tiv [L], but in Josh. 19 42 Shaalabbin 
(j'Sb^’C’, (ra[alAa^etv [BL], -fieiv [A]); whence the patronymic 
Shaaibonite 2 S. 2332, craAa/3toi/eiTi79 [BA], <ra\a^avi 

[L] ; I Ch. II33, croAajSuji/t [AL], o/utet [B], (rw/aei [xl- See 
Hashem). 

Some (including Conder and Steuernagel) identify 

1 Cp Jubilees, 430, ‘And he (Adam) lacked seventy years of 
one thousand years ; for one thousand years are as one day . . ., 
and therefore was it written concerning the tree of knowledge, 
“ On the day that ye eat thereof ye will die.” For this reason 
he did not complete the years of this day, for he died during it.’ 

2 From this rendering it has been inferred that Heb. like Ar. 

had a noun ( = fox) as well as evidently W. R. 

Smith (A FhiLSi^i) who compares the Ar. tribe-name Tha'laba. 
It is worth considering, however, whether, even if we assume 
that © read we ought not to explain aAoin-eKe? on the 

analogy of Gen. 17 4 where CmHK apparently =jiDn 2 i<. 


with SalbiJ 3 hrs. SE. from Ramleh towards Yalo 
(Aijalon) ; the situation suits, but not the phonetic 
phenomena (see Kampffmeyer’s article, Z.DP\' Vaf.\ 
As in the case of Makaz [q.v.], between which place 
and Beth-shemesh IShaalbim is mentioned in Kings, 
corruption is highly probable. W’e have the place- 
names Sha’ul (in Gibeath-sha'ul), Shual, Shaaliin, and 
Shalisha, and it is difficult not to class Shaalbiin with 
these. In i K. 49 gives ^r)0a\afx€i, which may 
have arisen, not out of a misapprehension of 2 in 
(which takes as a preposition), but out of a true 
sense that the name began with n'D- It, as the present 
w’riter thinks, Beth-shemesh, wherever it occurs, is a 
distortion of Beth-cushim ( = ' a Cushite settlement ’), it 
is reasonable to explain Shaalbim, not as ‘ place of 
fo.xes,’ but as Beth-shaalim (‘place of Sha’alim’), or 
Reth-yishme"eliin (‘place of Ishmaelites ’) — surely a 
better explanation. t. k. c. 

SHAALIM (D'^rC'‘pN), i S. 94 RV, AV Shalim 
(q.v.). 

SHAAPH (f]rc» ; c^e [B], [A], cd.A(t) [L]) 

occurs twice in the Calebite genealogy : (i) as name of a son of 
Jahdai (i Ch. 247), and (2) as name of a son of Maacah (i Ch. 
249). In the latter passage he is called father of Madinannah. 

SH AAR AIM, AV Sharaim as if ‘two 

gates,’ or ‘place of a gate’); see Names, § 107, and 
cp the expanded ethnic Siieariah. 

I. A city in the lowland of Judah (Josh. I536, 
aaKapetfi [B], aapyap. [A], cre^ap. [L]), which Conder, 
on the assumption that it is mentioned in i S. I752 (so 
Di. , Dri. [?], H. P. Smith ; but 0bAL 7 n>\Ccv) and 
W'as therefore situated \\’. of .Soeoh and Azekah (see 
I S. 17 i), has identified with Tell Zakarya, a huge 
conical hill ‘ w hich must be passed by any one escaping 
to Gath.' The site of G.\th (y.z^. ) has yet to be 
determined, however, and the names have no re- 
semblance (but cp ( 5 ^). Perhaps Shaaraim has arisen 
by mistake; iS. 1752 should close with ‘and the 
mortally wounded of the Philistines fell in the way’ (the 
rest is dittographed). See AV/. 7 ", Aug. 1899, 

SocoH. H. P. Smith, however, retains ‘Shaaraim.’ 

2. See Shakuhen. T. K. C. 

SHAASHGAZ Esth. 2 14. See Hegai. 

SHABBETHAI cp Sin. (Eut. 370), 

Palm. nUtJ', RUC’ and >2^ 5 cra/SjSa, Jos. Ant. xv. 7 lo, cra^^aios, 
ib. .\iii. 34, and j8ap-(ra/3/3as [.see Dal man, ///</. -/<r/f?j/. Granifn. 
143, n. lol ; a Babylonian name Sabbata’a is reported from 
Nippur by Hilprecht, 5tli century H.C. 

As the name stands, it might mean ‘ one born on the Sabbath . 
(§ 72). [Most probably, however, .Shabbethai, like ShaI’HAT and 
Shei'HATIAH, is a modification of the ethnic Zephathi, 
‘Zephathite’ ( = Zarephathi, ‘ Zarephathite.’)_ Meshullam and 
Jozabad, with which the name Shabbethai is combined, both 
originate in ethnics (Che.).] 

1. A Levite who helped Ezra in the matter of the foreign 

marriages, Ezra 10 15 ((ra^[j8]a0ai [BN‘L], Kap^. [A])= i Esd. 14 
‘Levis and Sahbatheus ’ (RV Sabbateus; xai 

(ra/S/Saratos [crajS^e^. L]). He is probably the same as the 
Shabbethai who was present at the reading of the Law under 
Ezra (Neh. 87; B^A om., a-a^aBBaioq [L]): in 1 Esd. 948 
SaB.XTEAS, RV SaBATEU.S (ajSraios [I’-L aa^^aratas [A], 

a-a^jSa^atos [L]). , 

2. ‘Of the chief of the Levites.’an overseer, possibly identical 

with no. 1 (Neh. 11 16; om. BN’A, c^o^^a0alO9 [Nca. mg. sup.] 
a-aBBaio^ [L]). 

SHACHIA (n;±’[Ba., Ginsb.]; some edd. 
or also iT:]C’ and form, i.e., ShaWa, 

is favoured by 0 ba: o-a/Sia [B], cre/3ia [A], [but 0 l og^^ia], 
and is perhaps to be preferred ; perhaps ‘ \ ahwe has for- 
gotten,’ cp SNUVkJ, Sab. 7X3111 and see Names, § 31, though 
names of this type may quite well be expanded ethnics [Che.]. 
Pesh. reads R for B or K), a name in a genealogy of 1 /ENJA.min 
(q.Tf. § 9 ii. ^) ; I Ch. 8 10 1. See JQK H 107, § 6. 

SHACKLES Jer. 2926 RV, RV^^e- Collar 

{q.v. 3). 
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SHADDAI ; for renderings, see NAMES, § 117), 
a divine name of disputed interpretation, given in 
1 Biblical "^erever Rl Shaddai (EV ‘God 

’ Almighty ’) occurs in MT, and also in Is. 

usage. Joel 1 15 (EV ‘ Almighty ’).i 

In MT Shaddai occurs more frequently than it does in RVmg. 
—viz., in Gen. 17 1 28 3 35 1 1 48 3 (all P), Ex. 6 3 (P), Gen. 43 14 
(E), 40 25 (blessing of Jacob), Xu. 244 16 (Bal.aani), Kzek. 1 24 
10 5 Ruth 1 20 21 Ps. 08 15 [14I Oil Job 5 17 (and thirty limes 
besides). In the first six passages and in Ezek. 10 5 El (God) is 
prefixed ; Vx should also be read in Gen. 49 25 (Ges., Ew., 
Di., Kau., Hall, with Sam., Pesh., Vg., and some MSS). 

If we e.xamine these passages, we shall find that only 
two of them are commonly regarded by critics as pre- 
e.xilic- — viz., Gen. 4925, and Nu. 24416 (originally no 
doubt w. 4 and 16 were identical) — and of the remain- 
ing references all but those in Ps. 91 1 and the four 
prophetic passages (where the text is disputed may be 
accounted for by an archaising tendency in the writers ; 
e.g., the author of Job means to descril)e a primeval as 
well as a non-Israelitish society, and takes the divine 
name 'tj' from P (in its present form). 'I'o ascertain 
the original meaning of .Shaddai we must therefore con- 
fine our attention to the two pre-exilic passages. In 
Gen, 4925, which is more certainly pre-exilic than Xu. 
24416, El Shaddai (?) is evidently the God of the land 
of Israel, viewed especially as the giver of fertility ; in 
Nu. 244 16 (see v. 16) he is, in addition, [El] Elyon, ‘ the 
most high God,’ who compels a foreign soothsayer to 
bless Israel, and will make Israel victorious over its 
foes. What sense can bear, so as to make it a 
suitable name in these contexts? W’e must of course 
remember that the oracles of Balaam are Israelitish 
poems. 


plausible ex 
planations. 


Passing over plainly inadequate explanations {see 
Names, § 117), we may mention three as at any rate not 
2 Three ; it is the third which seems 

to the present writer preferable, {a) A 
connection was suggested by Frd. Delitzsch 
{Hehr. Lang. 48) with sadd = sakf(, ‘to 
be high ' (see 5 R, 28, 82 h), and sadu, saddit, 

‘ mountain. ’ Delitzsch also quoted the phrase, Bel 
sadii rabu (‘Bel the great rock'), and Hu sadua, 
‘God my rock.’ In Prol. 96, retaining MT’s point- 
ing, he suggests the meaning ’ the exceedingly high ’ 
(cp (*5 in Psalms) ; but the sense now given by Delitzsch 
to the divine title sadil rabfi (see Ass. HWB 642), 
viz., ‘great lord, is apparently more defensible, and 
certainly more suitable to the biblical passages. It 
may be possible that sad ft in the sense of ‘ lord ’ (or 
‘ mountain ' ?) is cognate with the Hebrew divine name 
Shild (?), ' Lord,’ Shadi (?), ‘my Lord.’ Frd. Delitzsch 
in Job renders -Tj' ‘Allherr’ (All-lord), [b] However, 
it is not less possible, with Nbldeke and G. Hoffmann 
(see Names, col. 3325, n. 2), to read nub sedi, still 
rendering ' my Lord ’ ; the pronoun would refer to the 
people worshipping the divine ‘ Lord' ; cp Baali (Hos. 
2 16 [18]). (^r) Lastly, it is possible and (in conformity 

with the present writer’s estimate of P’s proper names 
elsewhere) even probable, that nc' is corrupt. To restore 
the true name with certainty is impossible ; but it is 
plausible to correct nz' (MT Shaddai) into ‘ Israel’ 

(cp Gen. 4925, | "'nx). We may suppose that 

this was originally written by the Priestly W’riter 


^ 0 omits in Gen., E.\. unless the genii, of the pers. pron. is 
t.-iken to represent it (once o e/u.6?, Gen. 49 25^ ee 6 <: in Nu. 24 16 
Is. 13 6 ; in Joel 1 15 0 reads for ; in Ruth 1 2oyr 6 
(L omits in r. 20, A in 21), in Ezek. 1 24 0bq om., 0 a lKai> 6 <; 
(so Theod. in Q), IO5 (xaSSai ; in Ps, 08 15 o ewovpdi'io^, 9 i, 6 
^6? Tov ovpavov ; in Job xvpio? nine times, TravTOKpartup sixteen 
limes, K. rrarr. once, iKavo^ three limes, o ra navTa Trot^tra? once. 

2 The pre-exilic date, however, of the oracles of Balaam is 
questioned by Diehl and von (iall. 

^ On Ps. 91 I (and 68 15) .see Che. In Is. 136 Joel 1 15 

"iC'fD should, in the opinion of the pre.sent writer, most prob- 
ably be ‘like destruction wrought by Ishmael.’ 

In Ezek. 1 24 10 5 also the present wTiter believes that '-itr comes 
from (in 1 24 II *?{<Oni')- ^>ee Crif. Bib. 

4 Cp Honimel, .4//7'110, ‘ The word sadit has come now and 
then to mean “ lord ” or “commander."’ 
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and that an editor misunderstood this, and corrected it 
into nc. That in all the passages where nr occurs the 
writer is directly dependent on our is a perfectly 
defensible proposition. It is equally plausible to hold 
that El-'elyon at any rate in Gen. 14 19 22 (see Sodom, 
§ 6 ^rid El-’olam in Gen. 21 33 are corruptions of 
El-jerahmeel, ‘ the God of Jerahmeel. ’ Cp also El-belhel 
(Gen. 31 13 357), originally perhaps Pvl-tubal ; Tubal 
) is an ethnic and place-name of the Negeb. 

The names supposed to be compounded with Shaddai are 
nr'Ci;; *m<nr» and nrm:i< It is doubtful, however, whether 
this widely accepted theory is correct . See Shedeur, Zuri- 

SIIADDAI, 

Hommel {AHT xoc^ff.') confirms the second view given above 
by comparing the Babylonian names Ammi-salana, SamSu- 
salana (dynasty of Hammurabi), and the A.ssyrian names 
Marduk -sadua, Bel-Sadua, Bel-Harran-Sadua. That -na in the 
two former words is the first plur. suffix seems highly probable 
(Jensen compares Old Bab. sudurana). t. K. C. 

SHADES {□'Np"!), see Dead, § 3, and Repiiaim. 

SHADOW OF DEATH (nraVi ; ckia Oanatoy ; 

umbra mortis), or, as RV, ' deep darkness,’ a title of 
Sheol {(/.t.) in the Book of Job {e.g., IO21/. ‘the 
land of the Shadow of Death,’ (!3 rNO(})6pOC and pHN 
CKOTOyc AltDNloyi 38 i 7, 'the Gates of the [city of 
the] Shadow of Death,’ © nyAcopOl AAoy). Prob- 
ably, too, passages like Job 85 24 17 (cp (?) Ps. 44 19 [20] 
should also be classed with these passages, and, by 
probable correction of the text, Ps. 94i7 11.917 (see 
below). The didactic explanation ‘ shadow of death ’ 
proceeds from a very old but probably incorrect tradition. 
It suits the preceding passages, however. Elsewhere 
{e.g., Am. 58 [(? (TKidv without Saitdrov] Job 3 5 Ps. 107 
1014 Is. 9 1 [2]) 'deep darkness,’ or rather ‘gloom’ is 
perhaps more favoured by the context. 

On the pointing or see Barth, HB 259 c: on 

the traditional reading Ncild. GGA [18671456; ZATW 

17 [1897] 182 jf. On the emendation for (con- 

jecturally rendered ‘ silence ’) in Ps. 94 17 115 17, .see Che. Bs.i-) 

SHADRACH ('j]')1C* ; ceApAX [(?BA(jr Theod.]) 
and Meshach (’^2’''D ; A\[e]iCAX [(SBQP Theod.] -cak 
[A]), names given at Babylon to two of Daniel’s Jewish 
companions, otherwise called Hananiah and Mishael 
(Dan. I7 249 3 12 ^ ). Very un-Babylonian-looking 
names. The termination can hardly be Aku, a name 
of the moon-god (so Frd. Del. formerly, but see now 
Calwer BL 575 b), but might be the Elamite name Sutruk 
(Lenormant ; Jensen). If, however, we admit that the 
story of Daniel, like so man}^ others in the OT, has been 
altered by a redactor, and that the scene of part of it 
at least lay in the land of Jerahmeel, we may conjecture 
that Shadrach is a distortion of Asshur, Meshach of 
Cusham, and for completeness let us add, comparing 
Rab-shakeh from 'Arab-cush, and Rab-saris from 'Arab- 
asshur, Abed-nego from 'Arab-negeb — i.e., the Arabia 
of the Negeb. Cp Nisroch. t. k. c. 

SHAFT. I. TjT, ydreh, lit. ‘thigh’; KAyAoc : 
Ex. 2531 37 17 .A.V ; Nu. 84 ‘base’ RV. See Candlestick, 

§ 2. 

2. n3(7, kajiah, xaAa/uito-xos, Ex. 25 31 37 17 RV ; ‘branch* 
AV, see Candlestick, § 2. 

3. j’n, hcs, ^e'Aos ; Is. 49 2. See Weapons, § 2. 

SHAGE (nX', var. N32* ; cooAa [BN] cAfU M 
GAMBIA [L]), iCh. Il34t. See Jonathan (5) and 
Sh.-vmmah (4). 

SHAHARAIM (Dnn^L caaphA [B], -pHM [A], 
cecopeiN [L]), a Benjamite name (i Ch. 88t). Either 
a corruption, through Ahishahar, from Aher (so Marq.,i 
see Benj.aMIN, § 9, ii. a, b) or, much more probably, a 
corruption, equally with Ahishahar, of Ashhur, a name 
which, modified as Asshur, designates the N, Arabian 
population of the Negeb. Cp Shihor. Shaharaim’s 

t The present writer, however, believes that ag^^in and 
again represents ‘Jerahmeel.’ 
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home was in ‘the field [highland] of Moab,’ or rather 
' of Missur ’ ; his wives are named Hushim and Baara — 
Cushim and 'Arab. T. K. c. 

SHAHAZIMAH Kr-. but Ktb., 

whence RV Shahazumah), a place on the border of 
Issachar towards the Jordan — if the text is correct 
(Josh. 1922; CAAeiM KATA SaAaCCAN [B], CACei- 
MA0 K. 0. [A], CACeiMA [B] \ sehesima [Vg.] ; sasima, 
saasim [6^51^)30 18 1522i]). 

Dillmann supposes a place-name Shahazim, which is usually 
connected with j*nr» ‘to be high ’ (Ges.-Bu.(t3) j cp Gray, 
HPN Analogy, however, favours the view that either V 
is a miswritten form of the following word c'DV' n’3> or e’CC' in 

'2 is a corruption of the name which underlies 'nc’- Now 
K'055' in MT is sometimes a corruption of DK'S or D'C’3 
probably Ps. 72 5 1216), of [^^3 (Ps. 76 7 [6]), and D'DtD of 
C'w’13 (Is. 66 20, CrzV. Bibn ). C'xnty may therefore come from 
either directly {n = 3), or through the form D'DID. 
Similarly Beth-shemesh comes from ‘ Beth-cushim ' ; \r\ v. 38 
it is grouped with Migdal-el and Horem, both of which names 
come^ from ‘ Jerahmeel ’ (virtually a synonym of ‘ Cush ’). Old 
Cushite or Jerahmeelite settlements are meant. t. K. C. 

SHALEM ; eic caAhm [ADEL]; so Pesh., 
Vg. ; Jub. 30 I gives ‘ to Salem ... in peace ’ ; | 
Sam., ; ‘in peace' RV), Gen. 33i8. Accepting 

the MT and AV’s rendering, we must look for a place 
called Shaleni near Shechem, where in fact Robinson 
found a village called Salim, in the hilly region to the E. 
of the Vale of Shechem. No such place, however, is 
mentioned elsewhere, and many prefer to render ‘ safe 
and sound’ (Tgg. , Saad., Rashi, Ges., Di. , Del. ; cp 
Sam. ). The truth, however, is quite different. It is 
probable that the geography of the original narrative has 
been altered by the redactor. See Shi:chi:m, 2. 

‘Came in peace’ is not natural. Wellhausen (C//(3) 317), 
Kautzsch-Socin {Gen. 78), and P>all suspect corruption. DiTSJ’j 
however, is not a plausible emendation of T. K. C. 

SHALIM, RV Shaalim, Land of thc 

THC eACAKGM [B], T. f* CAAAciM [A], THC fHC 

TaAAi thc noAecoc cepAAeiM [L]), iS. 94t. Ac- 
cording to Ewald {///i-/. 3 19), Wellhausen {TBS yo). 
Driver, and Lohr, ‘ Sha'alim ’ should rather be ‘ Shaal- 
abbim ’ (a Danite place). Thc account of Saul’s route is, 
however, by no means clear, and ‘ Sha’alim ' may be a 
corruption either of Shalishah or of Shaul (with which 
Shual [f/.t'.J may also be connected ; cp I I. P. Smith) ; 
in this case the second clause in v. 4 disappears. 

T. K* C. 

SHALISHA(H), LAND OF (nC’fe "N ; thc thc 

ceAxA [BL], T. P caAicca [A]), mentioned in the 
description of the route taken by Saul, after leaving his 
home, to the ‘ land of Zuph ’ in the hill-country of 
Ephraim ( i S. 94). 

The name Shalisha(h) also occurs in the compound place- 
name Baal-shalisha and possibly underlies the corrupt words 
Zelah and Zelzah {qq.T>.\ Barzillai (see Mephihosheth), 
and also Laish and Laishah ; on the affinities of the name cp 
Asher, § 4, ii., end. 

The district referred to in i S. 94 would seem to be 
that in which the headquarters of Saul's clan were 
situated — i.e., probably Beth-gallim (cp Gallim) or 
Beth-gilgal, or (originally) Beth-jerahmeel. ^ It must 
also have contained the place called Gibeah of Saul, 
which might probably with equal accuracy be called 
Gibeah of Shalisha, the names of Saul (Shaul) and 
Shalisha being perhaps connected (see Saul, § i, 
Mepiiibosheth). Tf, therefore, ‘Gibeah of Saul’ is 
rightly identified with Tell el-Ful, 2^ m. N. of Jeru- 
salem, we know the situation of the Land of Shalisha. 

The geography of iS. 9 4has caused much perplexity. The 
difficulty lies not only in the position of the clause, ‘And he 
passed through the hill country of Ephraim,' but also in the 
final clause referring to yiK (RV, ‘ the land of the Ben- 
jamites’). pN must be taken together with IT'K in 

2 S. 20 1. In both passages 'm' L very probably a corruption of 

t In explanation, see Mephibosheth, Rogelim, Zelzah. * 
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the last member of the sentence in 1 S. 94 is to be 
regarded as a correction of the carelessly written first clause, so 
that the whole verse becomes (cp Shalim) ‘And he passed 
through the Jerahmeelite land {i.c., the district of Beth-Jerah- 
meel), but they found them not, and passed through the land of 
Shalisha (/.<’., the district of Gibeah of Saul), but they found 
them not.’ For a parallel to the emendation of in 

clause I, see Josh. 2433, and cp Phinehas ; and for'another 
view, see Marq. Fund. 12, n. i. 

Baal-shalish.\ (2 K. 442) has been considered else- 
where, and the identification mentioned w’ill still perhaps 
be the most plausible one, even if we explain the 
second part of the name and also the ' Gilgal 'in 2 K. 
438^ on the analogy of the ‘Gilgal’ and ‘Gallim' 
disclosed to us in 28. 94/ 17 27 19 32, and the 

‘Shalisha’ of i.S. 94. Wc may also provisionally 
hold that Shalisha is a less correct form than Shaul 
(cpSAUL, §1). T. K. C. 

SHALLECHETH, GATE OF (JID^^’), apparently 
one of the gates of the temple, i Ch.20i6t. See 
Hos.Ah ii. That it is a synonym for the ‘ dung- 
gate ’ (cp RV*"s), is very unlikely. Cp, however, 
Thenius on 2 Ki. 26 16. 

SHALLUM , either from a clan-name akin to 

Ishmael, or = ‘ retribution [of God],' cp §56 and see 
Mesbullam; analogous are and 

Ph. Palm.' Nd'p:*’ [caAmhc] 

and pX’, the Nab. and Sab. ubo, etc. , cp 

Berger in AVu. d'Assyriol. et d' Arc hdol. iSot;, p. 7s : 
ceAAOYM [BAL]). 

1. Son of Jabesh (EV), or rather ‘a Jabeshite ' (see 
Ginath), who killed Zechariah b. Jeroboam, the last of 
the dynasty of Jehu, in Tble.\m [9^.7'.] and usurped the 
throne of Israel. After one month's reign he was killed 
by Menahem (2 K. 15 10-15 ; cnWrjfjL [L]). M'Curdy 
{//PM 1 357) sees a reference to this in the statement of 
Zech. 118 that Yahwe * cut off the three shepherds in one 
month.' It is difficult, however, to justify this theory 
(which is that of Hitzig and Ewald) in all points from 
the Hebrew' records, and the view that Zech. 9-11 is pre- 
exilic is unsatisfactory (see Zechariah [B(kjk], § 5). 
It has been thought that Shallum's bold deed may be 
referred to in Hos. 10 14 (see Beth-ARBEL, but cp 
Salmah). 

2. b. Tekoa (MT Tikvah, q.v.), z.e., a Tekoite, ‘keeper of 
the wardrobe,' and husband (tpBA ‘son’) of the prophetess 
Huldah (2 K. 2214 o-eXArj^ [BL] 2 Ch. 34 22 acWrifx [BAL]); see 
below, 14. 

3. b. Sismai, a descendant of Sheshan (i Ch. 2 4oyC) o-aA[A]ou/w. 

[BAL]). Kittel (SBOT rtrf’ 47c.) illustrate.s the combination of 
ICCD and D'lVr hy (aecr/iao?) ',’23 [d] p 3 hi a Ph. inscrip- 

tion from Larnax Lapethus (C/Sl 95): but cp Sis.MAi. 

4. b. Josiah (Jer. 22ii, o-cAAtj/oi, iCh. 815 craA[A]ou/u. [BA]), 
generally known as Jehoahaz [q.v,]. 

5. b. Shaul, of Simeon (§ 9), i Ch. 425 (o-aAe/ii [BA] o-cAAtj/jl 
[LV, selium[\g.]). 

6. b. Zadok, in the genealogical list connecting Eleazar with 

Ezra, iCh. 6i2yi (craAtu/a [B], Ezra 7 2, o-aAou/x [B])= 

I Esd. 8 I (Salum, RV Sai.em o-aArj/aou [BA] a diminutive ?)= 
4 Esd. 1 I SADAMtAs, RV Salemas. In i Ch.y ii Neh. 11 u 
his name appears as Meshuelam {q.v.y no. 7). 

7. b. Nafhtaei (§ 6), I Ch. 7 13 (<raAaj/xwF [B], o-cAAtj/x [L]). 

He and his brother are called ‘the sons of Bilhah ’ (the mother of 
Naphtali and Dan); possibly some of these were Daniles (see 
Be. Chron. ad ioc.). According to L /3aAaa/x (for Bilhah) was 
the son of Shallum. The name appears also under the form 
Shillem 2 (Gen. 4624, (tuAAtj/x, cAf Sam. Xu. 2649, Sam. 
(TcWr) [B], <reAArj/x [AF] a-e[A]A'n/x [L]), whence the family of the 
Shillemites (Nu. boc. cit. Sam. 6 aeAA7j/xIe]t 

[BAFL]). 

8. The Vne Shallum were one of the six groups of^lhe 
‘children of the doorkeepers ' (Ezra 2 42 o-aAou/x [B] Neh. 745, 
craAou/x [BR]) in i Esd. 5 28 Salu.m (o-aAou/x [A] [B om.]). Of 
these, three (Shallum, Akkub, and Talmon) are mentioned as 
indhnduals in a list of doorkeepers (i Ch. 9 17, aa\<ofi [B twice, 
A once], aaAAa>/x [A once]). In Neh. 12 25 his name appears as 
]Me.shullam (q.ZK, no. 20, and .see below, no. ii). ‘ Door- 


1 On &s reading, see Rachel’s Sepulchre. 

2 As the versions show (here and in nos. 4 and 10), oW and 
nVei are very closely related, cp Meshulla.moth (i). 
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keepeis’ in E/ra 242 Xch 7 45 should probably be ‘ Asshurites/ 
another N. Arabian ethnic (Che.). 

9. Shallum the Korahiic (1 Ch. U 19, <Ta\bifi(ap [H], aaktafi.' [A]), 
see Mkshki.kmiah. 

10. An Ephraimile (aCh. 2S 12 o-cAAtj/ui (B.A] -et/u, [L]). 

It. A door-keeper (or Asshurite? Che.), Ezra IO24 (y'AAij/ix 
[!>], -yaiAAei/uL [{.{ 1 , (toAAij/u, [A 1 , <re. [L])=i Esd. ^25 SalI.UMU.S 
o-aAAou/ao? [li*>>A], -/nou [H'l^c^]). From the fact that Teleni 
(cp T.’dmon) occurs alon.cside his name, it is probable that he is 
to be identified with no. 8, above. 

12. One of the b. Bani, Ezral042 {<ra\ovfx tB*<])=SAMATUS 
t Esd. 1)34 {(TafjLaTO<i [Bx\]). 

13. b. H.\lloiiesu ( 2 ^ni'?’n), one of the repairers of the wall at 
Jerusalem (Neh. 3 12 o-aA[A]ou/x [BA], ooAov/a [j^]). 

T4. The fhther of Hanameel and uncle (Tn) of Jeremiah (Jer. 

32 [vP 39 ] 7, craAio/j. tB.\(^], traA/u.wE |x*J» o.chwt. et.pr)pr} [Q>“^-])» 
possibly the same as 2 (aho%’e). 

15. Father of Maasciah (Jer. 35 [© 42 ] 4 o-eAw/x [BxVQ], aiA<u/x 
[«*] o-at Ix '^J). 

SHALLUN (j-'l^L'*), b. Ct)L-HozEii (f/.v.), ruler of the 
district of Mizpah, who repaired the fountain-gate and 
part of the pool of Shiloah (Neh. 815; om., 

eA\MCON [L]). 

SHALMAI (AV in Neh. 748 = Ezra 246t : 

I -.Sai-NJAI in RVI in Neh. with no varr. [e.vcept aafiaei (x) I 
against o-oAa/xet ( 1 <), o-cA/xet (.\), oreAc/xet (L)], and in Ezra, Kr. j 
[Bii. ; the usual text being o-eAa/xlclt (x\L)J ; 'Spir* ! 

Ezra, Kl. [Ba, ; the usual text being 'tp**;’ -*• Si£A.%ti.Ai (KV), 
trafi-aav (B)J), only in the phrase ‘the children of .Salmai,' a 
family of the Nktmini.m (see EzK.\ii., § 10 «). The name 
suggests a foreign origin. In i Esd. 5 30 the corresponding 
name is Suhai (crujSaei [B.A], ireAa^ei [L]). Cp Smelumiel. 

SHALMAN (Hos. IO14). See Betii-arbel. 

SHALMANESEE(-IDX 3 P^;-'; cA/weNNACAp, CaAa- 
A\ANACCAp [B] ; CAAa\(\N<\CAP [A], C<\A\(NNACC<Np 
in 2 K. 189]; caAa\anaccap [L] ; in Tob. 
I21315/, Enemessar, eNeA\ecCApoc. -Ap [BXA] ; 
in 4 E.sd. 1840 S.\LM AN.\s.\R, Sa/m(7//dssar), named 
as king of .Assyria in 2 K. 173-6 IS9-11, is obviously 
the king who succeeded Tiglath- pilcser and preceded 
Sargon. Hence he must be itlentified with Sulmanu- 
asarid IV., successor and possibly son of Tiglath- 
pileser III. He was king of Assyria, 727-722 B.c. He 
seems to have left no monuments, probably becaTrse 
his reign was so short. He was succeeded by Sargon H. , 
who appears to have founded a new dynasty. \"ery 
little is known of him. The Babylonian Chronicle, 
A'B 2276, narrates that ‘he sat on the^ throne, 25th 
of 'I’ebetu [727 R. c. ]. The city Samara’in (or 
Sabara'in) he destroyed (cp Samaritans, § 2). 

In his fifth year Sulnianu-asarid, in Tebctu, met his 
fate. Five years liad Sulmanu-asarid reigned in Assyria. ' 
'Fhe existing copies of the eponym canons give the 
names of the eponyms for the five years of his reign, 
and the additional information that in the first two 
years there was no military expedition, hut that there 
w'as one in each of the years 725-722 r.c. Un- 

fortunately the objective of these expeditions is not 
known. Some of the standard lion weights found at 
Kalah bear this king’s name, A'/? 233/ A boundary 
stone inscription, published by Peiser {Keiliuschriftliche 
Acten^tUcke, 7^ ), refers to private transactions in the ■ 
second year of this reign, at Diir-ili, which town w'as 
then under his rule. For another private transaction of 
this reign, in or near Nineveh (?), see KB 4 108. Sargon, 
in one of his inscriptions, accuses Shalmaneser of forcibly 
dispossessing the old capital Assur of its ancient rights 
and immunities (see W'l. AO/' 1 402 Jf.). It seems i 
certain also that, before he came to the throne, his ; 
father (?) Tiglath -pileser had placed him as his lieutenant | 
over the city and district of Simirra, conquered in 738 ' 
R.C. (see \Vi. AOF 24). That he actually took 
Samaria is rendered doubtful by Sargon’s claim to have 
done so, see Sam.ARITANS, § 2. See HosEA for his 
relations with that monarch. 

The Shalman of Hos. 10 14 has been identified 
by Wellhausen, who regards v. 10 as an inierpolation) 
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with Shalmanc.ser IV'. ; againsi ihis see BETH-ARBEt., and CnV. 

C. II. \V. J. 

SHAMA (rp^* i C(\A\<\0A C<\A\A\<N [AL]), b. 

Hothan the xVrocrite, one of David’s heroes (t Ch. 11 44). 
('p Elishama — i.e., probably Ishmael ((,’he. ). His 
brother is Jeiel — i.e., Jerahmeel [Che.] (see Jeiel, 2). 

SHAMARIAH (nnpL‘\ 2Ch. II19). See She- 

MARIAH (2). 

SHAMBLES (Old Eng. scamei, from the late Lat. 
scamelluiv, a small bench), though now generally used 
in the sense of a slaughter-house, formerly signified a 
bench or stall on which goods, and particularly meat, 
were exposed for sale, and then a meat or fiesh-inarket 
(xpeoTTwXiov). In this sense shambles is used in 
our later Fmglish versions to render yadxeXXoj/ ( i Cor. 
10 25), the Lat. macellum,'^ or provision -market, for 
which earlier translators have 'market' (Tindale) or 
‘ fieshe market' (Coverdale and others). ‘ Shambles’ first 
appears in the Rheims version of 1582. The Roman 
colonists who founded the Corinth of Paul’s day (see 
Corinth) in all probability brought the name with 
them. 2 The salesmen were named macellarii and dealt 
not only in the flesh of domestic animals but also in 
venison and other game, as well as in the various 
secondary articles of diet classed by the ancients under 
the head of obsonia (references in Marq. Das 

Privatleben d. Kbmer, 450 [1879]). 

Dio Cassius defines to paKeWov as ttji/ ayopap juiv o^poiv 
(01 18). In xVihens the provision-market (cu^oirwAta) was divided 
into sections, termed kvk\oi (circles), and named after the special 
wares offered for sale, el? to oxjjov, et? top oIpop, etc. (Poll. 9 47 
10 29). 

In I Cor. 10 25 the Corinthian Christians are advised 
to purchase whatever is offered for sale in the provision- 
market of the city, asking no question on the score of 
conscience, ‘ for the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof.' A. R. s. K. 

SHAMED. RV Shemed (nDL;»), b. Elpaal {g.v.), 
in a genealogy of Benjamin § 9, ii. 8), i Ch. S12 ; 
perhaps same as ishmerai in v. 18, sec JQK 11 103, § 1. 
Recent editions (Ba. , Ginsb. ) read in preference to 
ic::' (final d, not final r) ; the latter, however, is followed 
by ordinary Hebrew' Bibles, Pesh. and (5 {crjfirjp [B], 
(rcyu/4. [A], aaixairjX [L]). 

SHAME, SHAMEFUL THING {n*J’3n). Hos.9io 
Jer. 824 11 13, See Idol, § 3. 

SHAMER {“ipf:*), I Ch. 734 . AVShemer (2 and 3). 

SHAMGAR [D], CAA\e- [L, and 

BA in Judg. 56]; Jos. CAAr^POC, CAMAfApoc ; on 
- , 0 the addition in some MSS of (S> after 

U g. 31. jmjg 1021, see Moore, ‘Judges,’ S/WT 
[Heb,], 59). An early Israelitish hero, Judg. 831 56; 
or, as others think, a foreign oppressor of Israel or of 
some part of Israel whom the w riter of Judg. 831, through 
a misunderstanding of the allusion in Judg. 56, mistook 
for a patriotic warrior. The notice in Judg. 831, how- 
ever, is, according to the most recent commentators, a 
very late insertion, later not only than the deuteronomistic 
elements in Judges, but also than the editor to whom the 
chronological system of Judges in its present form is due. 
It stands altogether outside that system, and is evidently 
unknow n to the author of Judg. 4 1, which connects the 
oppression of Jabin with the death of Ehud. The author 
of the notice was poorly provided with suitable details 
for a fictitious story ; he takes a hint (it may perhaps be 
held) from Judg. 15i4 f., where a similar exploit is 

t [For other references see Lehmann, ‘Menander u. Josephos 
ub. Salmanassar IV. pi. i.,’ Beitrdge zur Alien Geschichtc^ 
2125-140(1902).] 

2 Macellum was also adopted into the Hebrew of the Talmud 
and Midrash under the forms pVpD, etc. (see the lexi- 

cons of Levy and Jastrow). 

For the inacelLi of Rome see art. macellum in Smith’s Diet. 
o/Gk. and Rom. Antiq.^) 
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assigned to Samson.^ WTien we eonsider that the legend 
(2S. 23 ii/. ) of Shaniniah ben Agee, one of David’s 
heroes, has also been influenced by the Sainson-story, 
such license would not be surprising. Note also that 
all these names begin with cc' {sk-m). The chief object 
of the insertion of Judg. 831 would be to explain the 
obscure phrase ‘ in the days of Shamgar ben Anath ’ in 
J udg. 5 6. 

This critical theory can only be right in part.2^ Certainly 
Shamgar ben Anath comes from the .song in Judg. 5 (in a corrupt 
form, so far as v .6 is concerned). But the late writer of 831 
ventured on no account of ‘Shamgar’s’ e.xploits. Unless our 
experience elsewhere is altogether illusory, the passage (831) 
has suffered both by corruption and by editorial manipulation. 
On the analogy of similarly corrupt passages, we have to restore 
it thus: ‘And after him arose Shamgar ben Anath; he smote 
the PeliStim [lshmaelite.s, Jerahmeelites] ; he also delivered 
Israel.’ The corrector of the evidently felt that ‘ Pelistim ’ 
occurred too early ; he wrote in the margin ‘ Ishmaelites,' ‘Jerah- 
meelites,' as alternative corrections for ‘ Peli§tim.’ ‘ Ishmaelites’ 
seems to be the right word ; the preceding narrative in its original 
form probably closed with the words, ‘ and the land had rest 
from the Ishmaelites,’ just as the narrative of Jabin or Sisera 
probably closed with the words, ‘ and the land had rest from the 
Arabians. ’3 

Bui who was the true ' Shamgar ’ (Judg. 56 ) ? Moore 
{.Judges^ 106) and Marquart {Fu//d. 3) have suggested 
2 J d 56 have been a Hitlite king. 

‘ Sangara was the name of a (Hittile) king 
of Carchemish in the time of Asur-nasir-pal and Shal- 
maneser 1 1 . Moore also refers, in illustration of ‘ Sisera, ’ 

' to the numerous Hittite names in -sira {c.g., Hlasira, 
WMM As. u. Eur. 332), whilst Marquart compares the 
name Pi-sirii^s), borne by the last king of Carchemish 
(ep Del. Far. 270), and Ball** refers (for ‘ben Anath’) 
to Bur-anati, the name of the king of Yasbuk whom 
Shalmaneser 11 . mentions as an ally of Sangara [KB 
1 159 ; ep Ishbak). The song, however, is so often 
corrupt that the question of the names Shamgar and 
Sisera needs to be re-examined in connection with a 
thorough critical revision of the text of Judg. 5 . The 
main historical result of such a revision appears to the' 
present writer to be that the foes by whom the Israelites 
were oppressed were N. Arabians, variously called Jerah- 
meelites, Ishmaelites, Cushites, Asshurites, and Keniz- 
zites, and that v. 6 should run thus : 

In the days of Jerahmeel .son of Anak,5 
In the days of Cusham and Ishmael. 

' Shamgar ’ (?), is in fact a scribe's mixture of 
and and the scribe himself corrected his 

error, ^ while xnD’D is a corruption of the ethnic name 
‘ Asshur,’ a collateral form of which was probably 
“ivj’a, ' Geshur ’ (see Ge.siiur, 2). Now perhaps we can 
see how ‘ Jabin ’ and ‘ Sisera ’ both appear in the story. 
‘Jabin’ ( 0 ^, twice Jamin) is one of the corruptions of 
‘Jerahmeel,’ so that the king of Kenaz (np, not j^d), 
whose capital was Kadesh[-barnea], might equally well 
be called ‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘Asshur.’ That ‘Sisera’ 
represents a N. Arabian ethnic name may also be pre- 
sumed from its occurrence in the list of the families of 

1 Moore points out {SBOT, l.c.) that in some forms of 0 the 
notice of Shamgar stands after the stor>' of Sam>on, and con- 
jectures that this was the original place of the brief account. 

2 Winckler (C/2124), too, expresses dissatisfaction with the 
current theory; but he has no light to throw either on 831 or 
on f)6. 

3 There are quite sufficient parallels for these and the preced- 
ing emendations. cs' frequently springs out of and 

chronological statements have several times {e.g., Nu. 1433 Am. 
2 10 625) arisen out of misread ethnic names. See Mose.s, § ii. 
The difficulties arising out of idSd (cp 0), and out of the six 
hundred men, who ‘ have always taxed the credulity of the com- 
mentators ’ (Moore; cp Wade, Old Test. Historyy 198, n. i), 
now disappear. 

^ Smiths s.v. ‘Ishbak.’ ‘Bur’ may have been taken 

by the scribe to be =13 (‘son’); cp the reading proposed in 
col. 163, n. I. 

® n and p confounded. But cp Anath. 

6 in represents ** V stands for x* The rest 

of 'm’ was expelled by the following word which resembles 
Line 2 now appears in a much altered form in v, "jb. See 
Crit. Bib. 


SHAMMOTH 

the Nethinim ( = Kthanim, ‘men of Ethan’ — a N. 
Arabian region). See Sisp:ra, and Crit. Bib. 

Cp G. F. Moore, Judges, 105 yi, 142 y?, and ‘Shamgar and 
Sisera,’ in Journ. Am. Or. Soc. YJbis^/.', Wi. (,7 2 124 (.'Sem- 
ger, two divine names). y K. C. 

SHAMHUTH (n-IHpb). i Ch. 278 ; in 2 .S. 2825 

Shammah (5). 

SHAMIR (T’P^^). I. a city in the highlands of 
Judah (Josh. 1548; C(\Meip [E]> ca 4 )€IP [AL]). It 
may possibly be identified with Lhnt?! Sbmerab, 2000 ft. 
above sea level, 2 m. N. from 'Anab (cp 50) and 5 hrs. 
SW. from Hebron. • So Guerin, Conder, Buhl. But 
note cracpeip of 0"'^. 

2. A place in Mt. Ephraim, the seat of the clan of 
Tola, in Issachar, see Issachar, § 7 (Judg. lOi/. ; 
a-afxetp [Bj, 0-ap.apeia [AL]).^ A site to the extreme 
N. of the hill-country seems possible (Moore). But see 
Tola, where it is suggested that we should transfer the 
tradition of 'Tola to the Negeb. Ob.scrve, too, that 
Shimron {j.v.) is both a name of Issachar, and, accord- 
ing to the present writer's theory of Josh. 11 1 and 
Am. 89. etc., the Negeb. t. k. c. 

SHAMIR Ktb. ’ 1 -V:)C*), b. Uzziel, a Levite 

(i Ch. 2424 ; CAMHp [BA], CCMMHp [L]). 

SHAMLAI Kt. ; Kr. ; CAMAAN [B], 

CeAAM[e]l [AL]), Ezra 246== Neh. 648, Salmai. 

SHAMMA b. Zophah, in a genealogy of 

Asher § 4, ii. ), i Ch. 737 (ceA\[M]A [BL], caaama 

[A]). 

SHAMMAH (n?|L*\ § 51 ; abbrev. from Shemaiah). 

1. Son of Reuel b. Esau, and a ‘ duke ’ or ‘ clan ’ (V) of FMom ; 
Gen. 30 13 17 i Ch. 1 37 (o-oye [BAUELl, but i Ch. 1 37 a-onxiae 
[A], a-afXfjLa [L], and Gen. 30 17 cro/txat [D]). See Edom, § 4. 

2. Son of Jesse (see David, § la, n.) ; (i .S. IO9, o-a/u,a [B], 

o-a/u./uta [A], (xafiaa [L]); but i Ch.‘2i3 RV (AV Shim.ma), 2O7 
Shimea (RyippO; 2 S. 133 o-a/ixaafBAL] ; 2 S. 21 21, Kr. Shimeah 
( n^'lpe’) ; ib. Ktb. and RV Shimei, crejueei [BA] <ra/uaa 

[L]). His sons were Jonadab and Jonath.xn [q.v.]. See no. 5, 
below. 

3. b. A(;ee [q. 7 ’.], one of David’s ‘first three’ (2S. 23ii yC ; 

craixaia [B], ca/^/utea? [A], ca/aata? [L]), a Hahaeite or 

perhaps an Akchite [q.?’.], for 0ba calls him 6 apovy^aLo^, 0L 
o apaxt. Tbc exploit attributed to him in 2 S. is, with slight 
variations, assigned in i Ch. 11 13^^ to Elearar, another of 1 )avid’s 
‘ first three.’ In L he appears as ‘ son of Ela,’ which may imply 
identifying him with Shimei, son of Ela (i K. 4 18 R\’ ; see Elah, 
6). He had a .son named Jonathan. See Jonathan (ben Shage) 
and Shamgar, § 1. 

4. A Hararite (<rafx.vav [B*b]^ cra/xva? [B'l vid. A] ; arapaa [L] ; 
see also Jonathan b. Shage), who appears in 2 S. 2833 as one 
of David’s thirty, and as a distinct person both from Shammah 
b. Agee the Hararite one of the ‘ first three,’ and from Shammah 
the Harodite also one of David’s thirty, is really to he ideniitied 
with Shammah b. Agee, and comes into the list in 2 S. 28 33 
merely as father of Jonathan (‘ ben Shage’) [q. 7 '.]. 

5. The Harodite [q. 7 f.], another of David’s thirty (2 S. 23 25 ; 

a-aLfjia [B], cra/u,/u,ai [A], a-apaia^ [L]). In i Ch. 11 27 the name 
is Shammoth (nis*^ ; o-a/mato^IBN], <ja(xoiB [.V], craiifiMO [L]), the 
Harorite o olSl [BK], OaSi [A], aptopt [L]); and in i Ch. 

27 8 Shamhuth (runp'g* ; <Ta\aoi 9 [B], (rafxatoQ [AL]) the ‘ Izrah- 
ite,’ which, according to Marquart {Fund. 19), stands for 
'nntS *T“inn ‘ Shamhuth, the Harodite, belonging to the 

Zerahites ' ; see Zerah (i). 

SHAMMAI ('^L*\ § 52 ; ep Shemaiah). 

1. A Jerahmeelite ; iCh. 22832 (cra/u.at [B]; axetaapa^ for 
‘brother of ishammai,’ v. 32 [B], axifsappa [A]; aappai [A] 
<re/ueet [L]). See Jerahmeel, § 2. 

2. ‘Son ’of Rekem {q.v.) b. Hebron, and ‘father’ of IMaon, 

‘ father ’ of Beth-zur ; r Ch. 2 447^ (<7a)u.ai [B only once L], aappai 
[A once]). 

3. Son of Mered [7.7'.] of Tudah, by his ‘h'g^’ptian’ (more 
probably ‘Misrite’) wife; iCh. 4i7yC (crejnei/ [B], <rtp.fiai [A], 
<Tap.t [L]). 

SHAMMOTH (D^), 1 Ch. 1127 = 28.2825, Sham- 
mah (5). 

1 The fortress Sanur, with which some have identified 
Bethulia [q.v.], has been thought of by Schw-ayz for Shamir, 
but can hardly have come within Issachar. Cp Moore, tul loc. 
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SHAMMUA 


SHAPHAT 


SHAMMUA perhaps ‘heard,' § 56, but cp 

Shemaiah, which might be an expanded clan name). 

1. A chief of Reuben, § 13, end: Nu. 184 (aa/mourjA [H], 
aanaXirjK [A], aa^/mou (F], o-aAa/xtrjA [L])- 

2. .Son of I)avid (iCh.144); see Shi.mea (2). In 2S. 814 
Sha.mmuaii (AV). 

3. A Levite ; Neh. 11 17 ((ra/utou[e]t [BN* A), (ra/ui/xove [Nc.a?]), 
in I Ch. 9 16 called Shkmaiaii. 

4. A priest, contemporary with Joiakim, Joshua’s successor; 
Neh. 12 18 (om, BN*A, avaixove [Nc.a mjj. inf.], aa/xove [b]). 

SHAMSHERAI icmacaria [B], camc. 

[A], CAMvpAlA [B]), b. JEROIIAM in a genealogy of 
Benja.min §9, ii. ji) (i Ch. 826t). Should the 

name be .Siiim.siiai {(/<v .)7 Shehariah (cp Shihor, 
Ashhur) follows. T. K. c. 

SHAPHAM (DD'J'; caBat [B], ca4)AM [A]. ‘N 
[L]). a Gadite, i Ch. 5i2t. Perhaps originally a name 
of the Negeb (where Gad once dwelt) ; see Siiaphat, 
SiiMiMOTii (Che,). 

SHAPHAN (i?u*, either an animal name, or the name 
of a district, borne originally by a clan and subsec|uently 
by individuals [see below] ; ca 4 >AN [BAL], but in 2 K. 
22 ca(J>4>an [B.\]), b. Azaliah b. Meshullam, a scribe, 
temp, josiah, who was sent to take an account of the 
expenses for the repair of the temple (2 K. ; v. 3 

ce(t) 4 >AN [A], 7'. 14 CA<t)(|)Ae [B] = 2 Ch. 34 8/: ; 

15^ ACA 4 ) [A]). It was on this occasion (tlie 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign) that Hilkiah the 
priest gave him the newly-discovered ‘ book of the law ’ 
which he read before the king; sec JosiAll, and cp 
Dku terono.my, § 2 end. Shaphan was probably 
aged, since he was soon after displaced in favour of 
F^lishama (Jer. 8612). There is no valid reason why he 
should be kept distinct from .Shapha[i the father of 
Ahikam (2 K.2*2i2, cp Jer. 26 '0 33 ] 24), who, in turn, 
was the father of the well-known Gedaliah ] (2 K. 
2522 Jer. 39 [ 46 ] 14 40 [ 47 ] 5 9” BNAQ om.], 

41 [ 48 ] 2 [< xa ( i>av (Q”>i>\ B^'A om. )]. 43 [ 50 ] 6 (BXAQ 
om. )]), also of a prominent personage called Elasaii, 
mentiotied together with Gemariah b. Hilkiah (Jer. 293), 
and possibly of the Ja.\z.\ni.\ii [q.v.'\ mentioned in 
Ezek. 8 II (but see Kractzschmar, ad loc.). 

l^zek. S 11^ is such a remarkable passage for the history of 
Jewish religion, and the name ‘ Shaphan ’ (in ‘ Jaazaniah son of 
Shaphan ’) has been brought into such close relation to the extra- 
ordinary religious rite described, that we shall give a brief con- 
sideration to it from the point of view of onomatology, (i) The 
precedence among theories is due to the totemistic. W. R. Smith 
( A /’/r//. 9 97/, cp Kin, 201) .sees in the passage ‘an account 
of Gentile or family idolatry in which the head of each house 
acted as priest. And the family images which are the object of 
the cult are those of unclean reptiles and quadrupeds [?'. 10]. 
The last point is important. The word pp"* is, in the Levitical 
law, the technical term for a creature that must not be used as 
food. That such prohibitions are associated with the totem 
system of animal-worship is well known. . . . Thus in the fact 
that the animals worshipped were unclean, in the Levitical .sense, 
we gain an additional argument that the worship was of the totem 
type. And finally, to clinch the whole matter, we find that 
among the worshippers Kzekiel recognised Jaazaniah the son of 
Shaphan — that is, of the rock badger, which A one of the unclean 
quadrupeds (Dt. 14 7 Lev. 11 5), and must therefore have been 
figured on the wall as his particular stock -god and animal 
ancestor. It so happens that the totem character of the 
shaphan, or, as the Arabs call him, the wahr, is certified by a 
quite independent piece of testimony. The Arabs of the Sinai 
peninsula to this day refuse to eat the flesh of the U'ahr, whom 
they call “man's brother,” and suppose to be a human being 
transformed. Were a man to break this rule he could never look 
on his father and mother again (Palmer, Desert 0/ the Exodus, 
19S).’ To this ( 1 . 1 >. Gray {,11 DN 103/!) replies that even if 
with W. R. Smith we see in the Shaphan of Lzek. the name of 
a still existing totem cl.an, this only explains the clan-name 
.Shaphan, and leaves personal names of the same period — Huldah 
(weasel), Achbor (mouse), and Shaphan itself in 2K. 223 un- 
accounted for : ‘ So far as the evidence of the names goes the 
occurrence at this time of three names at least which are certainly 
personal, and but one at most of which is tribal, does not favour 
the view that totem clans were then in existence. On the other 
hand, Ezek. 8 1 1 testifies to the worship of unclean animals at about 
this period ; and in this Robertson Smith saw, not without good 
reason, the survival — perhaps rather the revival — of superstitious 
practices originally derived from totem belief and organisation.’ 
G. IL Gray, therefore, with Davidson {Ezek. 56) and Cheyne 
{Intr Is, 368 /), gives only a partial assent to W. R. Smith’s 
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theory. He grants that in the late regal period superstitious 
practices which were originally derived from totemism revived, 
and that this accounts for the three strange personal names re- 
ferred to; this is all. Jos. Jacobs {Studies in tiibl. Arcfueol. 

and Zapletal {Der Totemismus und die Relig, Israels, 
1901, p. 73) take a diflerent view of the name Shaphan, which, 
especially in Ezek. 8 i r, is pronounced to be a contemptuous in- 
vention (as if ‘ Jaazaniah ben shaphan ’ meant ‘ Yahwe hears ben 
rock-badger ’), indicating, with a bitter irony, the discrepancy 
between those bad practices and Israel’s true religion. I'lie 
director of the ceremony is named after Yahwe, and yet he can 
bring himself to ofifer worship to the figure of an animal ; the 
prophet, therefore, calls him a ^ ben saphan,' as one might say 
‘ ben KemoS ’ — i.e , , a worshipper of Chemosh. All these scholars 
presuppose the ordinary text and the usual explanation of names 
ending in Of the inconsistency of supposing that a man 
whose family cultivated totemistic superstitions with such ardour 
as to call some of its members by the name of the totem, and 
others by names which not only contain (as is held) the name of 
Yah or Yahwe, but even express a true moral conception of the 
nature of the Deity, they appear to have no satisfactory explana- 
tion. (2) A second theory (the present writer’s) demands a more 
searching criticism of the text of the passages containing these 
three names Shaphan^ Achbor, Huldah, in connection with a 
thorough textual revision of other parts of the OT. The result 
is (rt) that not only the history but also the geographical and 
personal names of the OT are found to be monuments of long- 
continued N. Arabian influences. From the time (probably) 
of the Amarna Tablets there was (we may suppose) a large 
Jerahmeelite element in the population of Palestine, especially 
in the S., and at the close of the regal period (and afterwards) 
the danger to Judah from the side of N. Arabia was so great 
that numbers of Jews fell away to N. Arabian heathenism. 
{b) What Ezekiel saw on the wall of the chamber in the temple 
precincts was ‘ the form of every idol (lit. abomination) of the 
house of Ishmael’ n '3 D'pn the 

material on which the current theories as to the cult of the 
worshippers are based is simply due to a late editor, who had 
perforce to make some sense of a corruptly transmitted text, 
‘Ishmael,’ ‘Jerahmeel,’ and ‘Misrim’ (cp Ezek. 207/1, 

‘ the idols of M isrim,’ not ‘ the idols of Egypt '). 

The worshippers who thus profaned the temple of Yahwe were 
religious men ; but their true names were devoid of religious 
significance. ‘ J aazaniah ’ is merely an expansion of Azani, which 
also underlies the Rechabite name ‘ Jaazaniah ’ (Jer. 35 3), and 
the Jerahmeelite-Levite name ‘ Azaniah ’ (Neh. IO9, cp Ezra 
2 40). The final ri is simply formative ; the initial ' may be 
editorial. ‘Azan’ (px) is probably a place-name (cp p^, p”, 
also Negeb place-names). ‘ .Shaphan ’ seems to be a modification 
of ‘ Zaphan ’ (|2ii)> which can be shown to be the name of a N. 
Arabian district, and appears in personal Hebrew names such 
as [nl'JiJS (see Zeimianiah, 2-4); cp Joel 220, etc. 

Similarly ‘Azaliah’ and ‘Meshullam,’ the father and grand- 
father of .Shaphan in 2 K. 223, probably come respectively from 
Asali ('8^N), ‘a man of Azal,’ and Ishmael (Sxi’l^r') ; El'asah 
may also come from ‘ Ishmael,’ and ‘ Ahikam ’ from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
Thus the Shaphan connections are accounted for. For com- 
pleteness' sake, it may be added that from this point of view 
‘ Huldah ’ (,-|-iSn) is miswritten for S-;-],2 j^d that (Rachel, 
‘sheep’) and (Achbor, ‘mouse’) are early popular distor- 
tions of But the reader will not forget the warning 

Trdi'Ta fie SoKifxd^€T€, to xaAbv Karex^re (i Thess. 621). Cp 
Names, § 68, and last section. 

To treat this subject with completeness would require 
us to consider the right interpretation of Is. 654 66317. 
It must suffice, however, to say that all these passages 
are beyond question deeply corrupt, but that the re- 
dactor has proceeded so methodically that it is easy for 
any one who knows the redactor's niethods to restore 
the true text. In this text the Jerahmeelites are clearly 
mentioned as the enemies of the Jews, and no reference 
is made to unclean animals. Cp Swine, and see 
Cr/l. Bib. T. K. c. 

SHAPHAT (OCC’ ; a corruption of some tribal or 
place name ; most naturally [cp i] of nCV = Zephath — 
i.c., nDTV, Zarephath [q.v.]). The names Elisha- 
PHAT, Jeiioshaphat, and Siiephatiah (rr'tisc*), would 
j seem, therefore, to be modifications of a traditional older 
name. 

I I. A Simeonite, b, Hori, one of the ‘spies’ (Nu. 
i 13 st [P] : (Tatpar luos crot»p[€]t [BA], -au vi, <r. [F], 

' (TacfxxO vi. (Tovdpi [L]). 'Hori' may mean * Horite,' 

I ^ C’OT probably comes from (written too soon), 

j and perhaps (if this is not a gloss on from (n 

j variant to 

^ Cp Zech. 6 10, cSn» both = VNCn"l' (Cz*//. Bib,), 
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SHAPHER 


but almost more probably comes from Jerahme'eli ; a 
similar origin for Shaphat then becomes plausible. 

2. The father of Elisha (i K. 19i6 igf, aa<pady 
(Ta<paT [B vs. 19 ; AL]). His residence, Abel-meholah, 
is usually thought to have been in Issachar. But if the 
arrangement in MT is correct, it was when Elijah 
‘departed thence' {i.e., from Horeb) that he ‘found 
Elisha b. Shaphat’ (i K. 19 19). The reader will prob- 
ably be aware (see Kings [Book], § 8) that critics 
have been inclining to the belief that MT’s arrangement 
is not correct, and Kittel, in his commentary {//A' 154), 
gives a blank space between v. 18 and v. 19 to indicate 
that a section of the narrative has been omitted. The 
matter, however, is not so clear as to require no recon- 
sideration. We know that Elijah had a close con- 
nection with the far S, of Canaan {see Prophlt, § 6). 
It is plausible, therefore, to suppose that Elisha was 
originally called, not ‘ b. Shaphat,’ but either ‘ b. 
Sefath ’ — z.e., a Zephathite, or ‘ b. Sefathi ’ — i.e., the 
son of a Zephathite. In the former case Elisha, in the 
latter Elisha’s father (a more probable view), was re- 
presented as a man of Zephath or Zarephath who 
had established himself at Abel-meholah — i.e., Abel- 
jerahmeel (ep AIeholathitk). The site of this Jerah- 
meelite place (cp i S. 30 29) we do not know. The site 
of Zephath (or probably Zarephath) has probably been 
identified : see Zarephath. 

3. A late descendant of David (iCh. 822!; aa(f>a 0 [B], 
fra<f>aT [AL]). The name W'as presumably suggested by She- 

PHATIAH, I. 

4. A Gadite, in Bashan (i Ch. 5 i 2 t; 0 , however [lai'eit'] o 

ypa/w./u.aTevs [B], [lapai] 6 yp. [A] ; [tujapt] 6 yp. /cat cra<f>at' [L]). 
Here 6 ypa/LtjLtaT6vs = ‘^£btn], a variant to The common 

original of both readings is "nsns, ‘a Zarephathite.’ The list 

originally referred to the Negeb and was originally 
(Cushan).l 

5. The overseer of David’s herds in ‘ the valleys ’ (i Ch. 

27 29t : troji^av [B], aoiipaT [A], <ra<f)aT [L])- He is called b. 
Adlai ; but is possibly a corruption of cV"iy (Adullam). A 
Zephathite or Zarephathite (if Shaphat = Sephrithr) might easily 
be a native of Adullam — i.e., Jerahmeel (for David’s connection 
with which cp again i S. 30 29). * T. K. C. 

SHAPHER, RVShepher, Mount (ISf^nn, ‘mount 
of glitter’? see Saphir), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness (Nu. 3323/t ; cA<J)Ap [BE], ApCA<])Ap, 
C<NpC<\4)Ap [A], Apc<\4)<\0 [E]). If the wanderings w'ere 
in X. Arabia, and if (as has been rendered probable) 
P is apt to make up lists by combining various corrupt 
variants of the same name, the neighbourhood of 
several (probable) corrupt forms of Jerahmeel suggests 
that (Shepher) eomes from risns ; cp cipn “in n"i2D 
(‘ to Zarephath, mount Jerahmeel ’ ?) in Gen. 10 31. Cp 
Sephar. See Wilderness of Wanderings. 

T. K. c. 

SHAPHIR (Mic. 1 n), RV, AV Saphir. 

SHARAI ; CApioy Apoy c<\poye 
[X], [L]), b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra ; Ezral04o 

(I! I Esd. 934 probably ezoupA [BA], CApoyA [L], see 
Ezora, Machnadebai). Cp Shear i ah. 

SHARAIM (D'.“]PC’), Josh. 1636 AV, RV Shaaraim. 
SHARAR (IX^), the Hararite, the father of Ahiam 
[^^. z'.] (28.2333! [c]apai [B], [c]apaA [A], notice 
that yiOC precedes, CApAXOO ApepiMA [L] for CApAX 
O Ape pi)* In I Ch. 11 35 his name appears as Sacar 
([cIaxap [B^sA], ICCAXAP [E] 1 cp IssACHAR, § 6, end). 
Some of these readings suggest rnb' (see Serah) as the 
original ; Alarq. [Fund. 21), however, thinks of anr (see 
Shobab). t. k. c. 

t I Ch. 5 11-17 E a record of the settlement of Gadites in the 
Negeb, for which the Chronicler (?». 17) claims the authority of a 
list made in the daj's of Jotham and Jeroboam 11 . z'. ii places 
their home ‘ in the land of Cushan as far as Halusah ’ (? see 
Ziklag); V. 16, ‘in Gilead [the southern Gilead], in Cushan, 
and in its towns, and in all the suburbs (?) of Sharhon (see 
Sharon, Sharuhe.n), to the point where they end.’ 
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SHAREZBR 

I SHARE (n^nnp, n^inp), an implement mentioned 

in iS.13 2 c«x; in vv.^ob'^xa (where it is rendered ‘mattock’). 
That it was a dividing instrument of some kind appears from 
the etymology ; EV seems to suggest a ploughshare, but this is 
represented here by eth (nN), ‘coulter,’ elsewhere rendered 
‘ploughshare.’ Sepio-rpov . . . Ofpi^eiv (<?5a wanting, OtpuT' 
rrjpLot' . . . [L]) seems to sugge.st some reaping implement. 

See Agriculture, § 2F 

SHAREZER, or, more correctly, Sarezer 
so Bii. Gi. , cp Del. Complut. Far. 16; ‘. . . proteet 
the king’ ; ep Xergal-sh.\rezer). 

1. An Assyrian, perhaps a son of Sennacherib, who, 
with Adrammelech (perhaps his brother), slew that king 
(2 K. 1937 Is. 37 38 ; aapaaap [BAG], aapaaa [EXAQ]). 
It is urged elsewhere (Sennacherib, § 5), that in the 
admittedly composite narrative of the peril from ‘ .Sen- 
nacherib ’ two different invasions have been mixed up, 
and that parts of the existing narrative relate to the one 
and parts to the other. The one invasion was, it is 
held, the well-known Assyrian invasion of Sennacherib, 
the other an invasion of a X. Arabian people sometimes 
ealled Asshur, but perhaps more correctly Ashhur (-;^n::’R). 

j Whether we can say that each of the accounts which 
I have been welded together relates solely and entirely to 
one of the two invasions, is doubtful ; but it is at any 
rate very possible that the passage 2K. I936 /. = Is. 
37 37 /. refers to the death of the king of the X. .Arabian 
I .Asshur, who was said (we may reasonably hold) to have 
perished in the house of his god Ximrod, by the sword 
of ‘Jerahmeel, a prince of Asshur ’ (read -ii;> 
for T;S2n*iN) ; observe that in 2 K. rj3, ‘ his sons’ 

is omitted. Upon this theory the form Sarezer is due to 
the editor, who supposed only one invasion, viz., the 
I Assyrian, to be meant, and sought to adjust the geo- 
graphieal and personal names accordingly. Still, apart 
from this, the existing name Sar-ezer inevitably suggests 
comparison with the Ass. sar-n.jizr, ' protect the king.’ 
Commonly, but not always, we find this form preceded 
by some divine name such as Bel, Xergal, etc. (see 
Schr, Die Ass. -Bah. Keilinischr. , 156). It has been 
noticed already (see .Adra.mmelecii) that Abydenus in 
Eus. Armen. Chroti. (Schoene, 1 35) mentions a Xergilus 
, as the successor of Sennacherib. By some ingenious 
eombinations, W\\.z\%{Begriff der Kriiik, 194^ [1831]) 
identified Sarezer with this X'ergilus (supposing the full 
name to have been Xergal-sarezer [-sar-usur]. This 
view, however, though supported by A. v. Gutschmid 
and Schrader [KAT^) 33o). is inadmissible, not 
because it conflicts with the theory mentioned above, 
but because (see Wi. 7 .A, 1887, pp. 392 ff.) ihe words 
of Abydenus, ‘ Deinceps autem post eum (Sinecheribum) 
Xergilus regnavit,' are misplaced, and refer properly to 
I N^ergal-usizib, w'ho was a Babylonian king, set up by 
an Islamite invader in 694-3 

We might, of course, suppose that the Hebrew^ writer had a 
confused recollection of the murderer and succes.sor of Kvil- 
merodach who was called Nergal-Sarezer, or, with W. Al. Muller 
{ 7 A TlVVl 333), that the name Sarezer is a mere gues.s, due to 
an early editor who was struck by the un-.Assyrian char.acier of 
the name Adrammelech and determined as well as he could to 
Assyrianise ii. Winckler, however {AOF 2 ^%), thinks that 
Sarezer may be a distorted form of the historical name Aariiir- 
Assur. This name W'as borne by a person who .seems to have 
claimed royal rank ; Winckler supposes him to have been the 
I brother whom Esakhaddo.n drove from Babylon into the 

NW. of the Assyrian kingdom. Cp Fx/>.T 9 42g [1898]. 

2. AA’’ Sherezer. A contemporary of Zechariah, 

; Zech. 72 (trapatrap [BNAQE]). The name, if correctly 
j read, seems to be incomplete. Siegfr.-Stade would read 
■ Bel-sarezer, whilst Marti (in Kau. //S) prefers El- 
i sarezer ; that is to say, Siegfr.-Stade think that tj’ 
i is an arbitrary e.xpansioii of Sir ^2. and Marti renders the 
j te.xt * the house [i.e., family) of El-sarezer ('•'ir Sr) sent.’ 

I If, however, we are right in explaining Regem-melech 
i ( = Raamiah) as a corruption of Jerahmeel, the quesiion 
! arises whether ^Rn'2 niay not be a corruption of Vn'n 
I (the X. Arabian Tubal). In this case we can hardly read 
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Sa* rc’JN’i at the end of the clause should perhaps I 
be ‘ and Jeshua’ (a corruption of Shua or Sheba). 

Render, therefore, 'Tubal, and . . and Jerahineel, 
and Jeshua* (Sheba) sent saying,’ etc. r3ut what is the 
name underlying .Sarezer? W’e see from Zechariah's 
answer (Zech. Ts) that he was in some way a leader 
and representative of the people. Wellhausen (A7. Pr. ) 
suspects that he may have been Zerubbabel. This 
cannot be correct ; elsewhere Zechariah calls the governor 
by his usual name. It hiis therefore been suggested (col. 
574) that [Bel-]sarezer may be the same as Belsar (an 
impossible name till we add -ezer= Bab. usur), one of 
the twelve (?) ' heads’ of the Jews of Judit^a (see Govhr.v- 
MH.xr, § 26), according to a well-attested reading (on 
Ezra 22 Xeh. 7; see Bh.sha.n). Plausible as this view 
is (cp .Mri.zar), the conjecture reached elsewhere that 
the principal captivity was reall}' a N. Arabian and not 
a Baijylonian one, makes it prudent to revise it. Just 
as SisiCKA [(pv.'\ comes most probably from Asshur, so 
Sarezer may be a corruption of Asshur or Asshuri. A 
later editor, imperfectly informed, may well have 
.\ssyrianiscd it, as W. M. Miiller supposes an editor to 
have Assyriaiiised ‘ Adrammelcch.' On the objects of 
the deputation to Zechariah, see Xowack, and cp Jezv. 
Rel. Life, 10, 17. See also Regkm-mi:lkcii. 

T. K. c. 

SHARON (pTTH with art.; Is. 889 o CApcoN ' 
[liX'^'^’AQ 'l, aaapoy [R*], 0 [Q*], Saron ; Is. 35 2 © om. , 

Saron : Is. (56 10 €v Tto [BR.AQl, campcstria ; i Ch. 27 29 

iv Tu> A<rfi6<»>i' [B], (TOLpiav [A), a<Tapa>j/ [L] ; Cant. 2 i tou TreStoy 
[BRAG], cavi/>i; Acts 9 35, rbr o-apajya ; genllUc o 

<rapojy[e)iTTjs I BA], 6 acrap. [L], the Sharoilito). 

A plain of Palestine, e.xtending from the X’ahr ez- j 
Zerka, 44 m. southward to the mouth of the Nahr 
Rubin, by which and by the Ramleh Hills (Abu 
Shusheh, 756 ft. in height) it is divided from the 
Philistian Plain. It was famous for its pastures (i Ch. 
2/29 Is. 65io)and for its lu.xuriant vegetation (Is. 862, 
(Jant. 2i). in describing the desolation of Judah a 
prophet of woe exclaims, 'Sharon is like a desert’ (Is. 
889). The name Sharon signifies 'level country,’ but 
this only implies the absence of conspicuous heights (cp 
X.\.N!KS, § 99 [<^]). Undulating hills occur over a large 
part of Sharon. Some are well wooded, and there is a 
long extent of park -like scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Mukhalid in the v'ery N^., ‘where groups of 
sindian, the ordinary oak of Palestine {Quercus in- 
fectoria ; see Tp:RKniNTn) are dotted over the rolling 
plateau of red semi-consolidated sand ’ (Conder, PPPQ, , 
1875, P- 92)* d'hese groups of oaks are the representa- 
tives of large oak groves. There is Egyptological | 
evidence - for a forest in Sharon, and only an extensive ^ 
woodland would justify the phrase in Is. 862, 'the > 
magnificence (iin) of Carmel and Sharon.’ The other- ' 
wise strange expression of (J) in Is. 65 10 (6 5puyu.6s = 
which agrees with the ]:>hraseology of Greek 
writers, including Josephus,^ is thus to be accounted 
for. Nor must we overlook the statement of the 
Itinerary of King Richard (414) respecting the forest ' 
of Assur, S. of the Salt River, through which the ' 
Crusaders passed in 1191 a.d. to meet Saladin in | 
battle.'* 

The ‘ Plain of Sharon ’ is divided into three distinct 
river basins — those of the Xahr Zerka (with its wild 
moorland and marshland), the Xahr el-Mufjir, and the 
Xahr Iskanderuneh (the Crusaders’ Salt River). The 
southernmost portion, which receives the Wadys Budrus 
and Salman, is the most cultivated and attractive ; the 

1 See Ezra 2 2, and note Zechariah’s answer ‘to the priests.’ 

2 See paper by Masp. Etudes . . . dcdiles d JM, le Dr, C. 

(1885). 

3 See Strabo, 16, Spv/ib? /j.€ya^ tis_; and especially Jos. 

xiv. 133, Apvfxoi TO xtopioy KaXelrai ; Ay 1.13 2, Toy icoAov- 
/xeyoy Apv/xby ... to Josephus (Ant, xvi. 62) also 

speaks of a fine grove (dA<ros) near Anlipatris. 

•* Cp Archer, The Crusade of King Richard, 146. 


view of it which the traveller obtains in springtime from 
the Tow'er of Ramleh is highly enjoyable. Spring, 
indeed, works a miracle in the aspect of this region. 
The richest grass and the brightest flowers adorn the 
landscape. Even in the marshlands the tall and graceful 
papyrus (with which Eriedr. Delitzsch too boldly identi- 
fies the Rose of Sharon) is, in its autumnal dowering 
time, pleasant to behold. 'Phere can be no doubt that 
but for the encroaching sand the Plain of Sharon would 
give a rich rew'ard to the agriculturist, and the words of 
Is. 65 10 would be verified, ' Sharon shall be a fold for 
flocks. ’ 

Eu.>,ebius and Jerome describe our Sharon as extending from 
Cae.sarea on the sea-coa.st to Joppa; they give it the name of 
<rapo)ya^. They also mention a Sharon between Tabor and 
Tiberias, which they imagine to be referred to in Is. 339 (OS 
2906, 154 6). Later writers have supposed references to this 
NE. Sharon in Josh. 12 j8 (see Lasharon) and Cant. 2 i (see 2). 

2. .V district between Mt. Tabor and Tiberias, as Delitzsch 
and Oettli think (Cant. 2 i, ‘rose of .Sharon ’), hut erroneously, 
though the name .Sarona, attached to a village in the region 
called Ard el-Hamma (see Rob. A’i'v 3 237), confirms the state- 
ment of Onom. (see 1) that a second Sharon re.ally existed. 
Delitzsch’s view is connected with the theory that the bride in 
Cant, w’as a Galilman maiden (see Canticlks, § 6). Well- 
hausen decides against it because the ‘ rose ' (see Rose, i) is 
mentioned in Is. ^bxf. as blooming in the better-known Sharon 
(see Che. Pro/>h. Is., ad loc.). ‘Rose of Sharon’ was appar- 
ently a proverbial phrase. 

3. A region (?) on the E. of Jordan, occupied by the b’ne Gad 

(^ 13, begin.), iCh. 5i6t. o-apwy, but 0b yepiap., w'hence 

Kittel ‘Chron.’) deduces = Sirion. Stanley, 

G. A. Smith, and Buhl, however, suppose that the “ilw or table- 
land of Gilead generally (Jo.sh. 13 9 17 21) is meant. A place 
called j-ic' is mentioned in IVIesha’s inscription (/. 13). But that, 
as Noldeke points out,^ was probably farther to the S. The 
truth, however, probably is that iCh. 511-17 comes from a 
document relating to the Negeb, so that p-it’ may very well 
represent pnitr (miswritten Sharuhe.n*). t, K. C. 

SHARUHEN (jnm ; oi AfPOi aytcon [BAL]), a 
Simeonite city in Judah (Josh. 196), generally thought 

to be the SiiiLHiM (D'np’J*; C(NAh [B]. ceAe€IA\ 
[.\L]), and .Shaaraim Sam. [i. I752] tcon 

nyAcoN [BAL]; Ch. cecopeiA\ [BA], cAApiw [I>])of 
the corres]:)onding lists in Josh. 1632 (not 36) and i Ch. 
431. It is plausible to suppose that Sharuhen, not 
Hebron,^ is the place opposite which, on a hill-top, 
Samson, according to legend, deposited the doors and 
posts of one of the gates of Gaza (Jndg. 1 6 3I. Certainly a 
spot in the S\V. of Palestine is more likely than Hebron, 
and Sharuhen has this recommendation : it had for a 
second name (if 1 Ch. l.c. is correct) Shaaraim — i.e., 
‘the place of a gate.’ The legend was perhaps to 
account for the name. We cannot point out the locality 
intended ; but it is tempting to identify Sharuhen (pny^h 
Sharhon?) with Sarahan, a name which, in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, designates a fortress of some importance on 
the road from Egypt to Gaza. For a time Sarahan 
was occupied by the Hyksos, and that brave warrior 
Aahmes, whose tomb has furnished an account of the 
war of liberation, took part in the siege of it (/?/’d)68, 
Renouf ; Brugsch, GA 232, cp 255). The place is also 
mentioned in the Annals of Thotmes III. , at the opening 
of the campaign, which was distinguished by the great 
battle of Megiddo (WMM, As. u. Eur. 158/; in RP 
238 the names are wrongly read). Cp Sharox, 3. 

See also WMM, MVG, 1898 (‘ Studien zur vorderas. Gesch.’), 
p. 23. T. K. C. 

SHASHAI §s8 ; cecei [RvXA], ceNceip [I.]). 

b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra (Ezra 10 40). In lEsd. 9 34, 
Sests (<Tecr[<r]ei5 [BA], (re<r€ei [L]). Parallels suggest tracing 
this name to '^’^3, Cushite. 

SHASHAK (|X7' § 58: CCOCHK [A]. CICAX [^1 I 
CCOKhA [B, 14]. CCOIHK [B. 2^.25]). A Benjamite 

clan-name, iCh. 81425 (see Benjamin, 9, ii. JQR 

1 Die Inschrift des K 5 n. Mesa, 1870, p. 29. 

2 The letters of were misarranged, and an ill-written v 
confounded with or altered into 3. Cp Ezek. 2225 N*33 for 
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11 103 § i). Perhaps a distortion of crs, Cusham, which 
suits the related names. Cp Hushim (Cusham), son of 
Aher (Jerahmeel) in i Ch. 7 12. T. K. c. 

SHAUL ; c<\OyA)» the same name as Saul 

1. Name of a clan of Simeon (§ 9), Shaulltes (nnEp’D 

(raouA[«r]i [BAFL]), Nu. 26 13, where the equivalence of 
‘son’ and ‘clan’ is evident. In Gen. 46 10 E.\. 615 iCh. 424, 
Shaul is Simeon’s son ; the two former passages add, by a woman 
of Canaan (cra/u.ouTjA vcbs ttjs XamiaVtSo? [.'\D], craov\ vl. t. x- 
[Z?L], Gen. 46 10; 6 7175 •\?oivC(T<rq<i [BAF], craovA oi €k t. ‘I>. 

[L], Ex. 615), or rather perhaps of Kenaz (IJp for [pE, as in 
Judg. 42, cp Shamgar, § 2, and often). The name is S. 
Canaaniiish and N. Arabian (cp Saul, Shalisha). Shimei 
and Saul are both Benjamite names, and another ‘son’ of 
Simeon is Jamin (one of the best established modifications of 
‘ Jerahmeel ’ [Che.]). 

2. A Kohathite, and ancestor of Samuel, iCh. 6 24 [9]. 1^ 

I Ch. 6 36 [20] the name is Joel. 

3. (Gen. 36 37yr iCh. 148^!). See Saul, 2. 

SHAVEH, VALE OF (HIC* por ; thn koiAaAa 
THN CAYHN [A] . . . cayh [^L]), the place where 
the king of Soclom met Abraham after the latter’s 
victory over Chedoklaomer {q.v.), Gen. Hi;. An 
appended notice explains it as 'the king’s vale' (see 
Melciiizedek, § 3). Shaveh can hardly mean 'the 
level’ or 'plain' (on v. 5, where again gives 

< Tav 7 ], see Shaveh-kiriathalm). Hommel {AHT 151, 
n. i) would amend nitr into nit:’. The Vale of Shaveh 
then becomes the Vale of the King (Ass. -Bab. Sarri).^ 
More probably we should read ny^’D nibs ‘ the highland 
of Maacath,’ and the following gloss, ‘ that is, Maacath- 
jerahmeel.' Cp Sodom. t. k. C. 

SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM (D'nnp np ; eN cayh 
TH noAei [AEL]), generally explained EV"’ff-) 

'plain of kiriathaim’ (see Kirjatiiaim), Gen. Hs. 
It was the residence of the Emim {q.v.). mpb however, 
occurs again only in Gen. 14 17, where it is corrupt (see 
Shaveh, Valley of). C. J. BaU {Gen. 118) suggests 
here nib’- Bead probably 'ri''iEn"i ‘ the highland 

of the Rehobothite. ’ See Sodom. t. k. c. 

SHAVSHA (N;:hCb § 58; iCh. I816; mcoYC 

[B], (Tou? [n1, (Tovaa [AL]) also called, less correctly, Shlsha 
( i K. 43, ; (Ta^a [B], o-eto-a [A], however, o-ac^ar), 

and Sheva (2 S. 20 25, S'y Kt. Rip, Kr.; trjcrov^ [B], icrou? 

[A], crova-a [L]), and Serai AH (-‘IJT-^'j 1 being inserted in the 
form 2 S. 8 17, aaa [B]). 

Shavsha was David’s scribe or secretary. His name is 
either =Bab. savsu = sams2i, ' sun,’ ^ so that Babylonian 
scribes were still in request (Marq. Fund. 22) or (cp 
SiiESHAi) is a corruption of rn (final r as in r^'x, 
Ziba). Driver, Wellhausen, and others agree in reject- 
ing Seraiah. The question is of some historical import- 
ance ; which country influenced David most — Babylonia 
or X. Arabia? T. k. c. 

SHAWL, RV for HnSOD, AV ’wimple,' Is. 822. 
See Mantle, § 2 [3], Veil. 

SHEAL(^Np*; caAoyia[BX], caaA[AL]), b. Bani, 
a layman, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1029 = 1 Esd. 830 (acrarjKoq [BA], 
a<T(Tar]\ [L]), EV Jasael, RV Jasaelus. 

SHEALTIEL ('pN'r'pNl" [but in Hag, 1 12 14 22 
as if ‘ I have asked God,’ §§ 34, 56, 79, but 
this is doubtful, since Sx in names formed on this 
model nwy be formative ; we expect, according to 
this theory, a gentilic, and 'Eshtauli' [see Eshtaol] 
suggests itself as the genuine name instead of Shealtiel ; 

1 Wellhausen (TBS 202) suggests .tic’Rj Asherah, as the 
origin ; he connects this view with a very difficult explanation 
of 2 S. 18 18, where he makes Absalom take ‘ the pillar (of the 
Asherah) in the King's Vale,’ and set it up in his own behalf. 

2 Cp in an old Aram, bilingual (CAS" 2 65)= Ass. it- 

samas. 


SHEBA 

CAAaOihA). B. Jeconiah 'the captive' (see Assir), 
or perhaps Asshur (ivj’r ; see Crii. Bib.), according to 

1 Ch. 3 17^ the uncle, but elsewhere the father, of Zkrub- 
BABEL [q.v.] (Ezra 32 oni.] 8 .O2 Hag. 1 1, etc. ). 

In accordance with the name is spell .Salathiel bj’ EV 
in I Esd. 554856 62, and by AV in i Ch. 3 r; IMt. I12 and 
Lk. 327. In Lk. he is called ‘the .son of Neri,’ on which 
see Genealogies ii., § 3. In 2 Esd. 5 16 Sala i hiel, RV 
Phaltiel, the ‘captain of the people,' is an uncertain reading ; 
Pesh. reads ‘ Psaltiel.' See, further, Ball, I'ar. Afoc.iad lot.'). 

SHEARIAH (nprp; CARAIA [lU], cd.pL fiwA]. 

crapia, craapia [L]), b. Azel in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.zf. § 9, 
ii. / 3 ); 1 €11.838 = 944. On the name cp Shaakaim. 

SHEARING HOUSE (lijrn'in), 2 K. 10 12 14 ; Hcb. 
Beth-eked {q.v.). 

SHEAR-JASHUB ' a remnant shall 

return,’ § 23). One of Isaiah’s sons (Is. 73). See 
IsAiAii, Prophet, § 4. 

SHEBA (Pnp* ; cAANAA [B], cABee [A], cABe [L]). 

a Simeonitish town, Josh. 10 2 (Simicon, § 10). 

It is omitted in a very few ]\1SS, and in the parallel passage, 
iCh. 428. Its inclusion makes the reckoning in Josh. P.*6 
inaccurate, unless for jn'lllZ we there read with 0 (see 

Sharuhen). For a possible way out of the difficulty see 
Jkshua. 

SHEBA {VyA, perhaps from Elisheba [§ 50] ; other- 
wise explained as a clan - name = Shema [.Solomon, 
§ 2] ; or a name of the moon-god [W'i. G/ li22i] ; cp 
PnC’TlD, Bath-sheb.v, and perhaps Nab. iFIIl*, C/S 

2 115 ; but cp Solomon, § 2 ; CABee)- 

I. Called b. Bikri (Bichri) — 2.0, a member (like Saul 
probably) of the Benjamite clan Becher (cp Benjamin, 

§ 9 . ii- /^)- 

For the story of bis revolt see 2 S. 20 (a/3ee [A, Z’?'. i, 7]; 
L crajSee uib? /3e55a5t av^p apaxei [Arcliile ?^J). ^ 

David was on his return to Jerusalem after Absalom's 
death, and a fierce quarrel had arisen between the men 
of Judah and the men of Israel. Sheba who ‘ happened ' 
to be near, saw his opportunity, and called upon the 
latter to secede from David and claim their inde- 
pendence. The spark burst into a fiame. All Israel 
took the side of Sheba ; ‘but the men of Judah from 
Jordan 2 as far as Jerusalem clave to their king,’ 'I'here 
is reason, however, to think that the deseription is 
influenced by that of the great secession under Jeroboam 
(i K. 12i6). Sheba’s revolt was, no doubt, the result 
of some of the disintegrating influences which afterwards 
had such disastrous effect, but David who had just made 
his peace with Israel and Judah would surely have been 
able to prevent a revolt on such a large scale as 2 S. 
20 2 indicates (see 1 9 41-43 [ 42 - 44 ]).^ Unless we adopt a 
conjecture made elsewhere (.Saul, § i), the statement 
of vv. 14-22 (where Berites [^•^’. ] should certainly be 
emended into ' Hikrites ’) shows that the original opening 
of the narrative has been lost. W’hat we know for 
certain is that Sheba, a kinsman of Saul, supported by 
his clan, made a bold attempt to revnve the Israelitish 
kingdom. He sought in vain to stir up the northern 
tribes, and was besieged in the ancient city of Abel- 
betii-maacah {q.'i^.) by Joab. The walls were on the 
point of giving way to the attacks of the besiegers when 
a 'wise woman’ (cp Eccles. 9 14 /'. ) made an arrange- 
ment with Joab, and saved the city. Sheba’s head was 

[Most probably like the proper names niR IHR 

in I Ch., and (cp > S. 9i), comes from VrCHT.— 

T. K. c.] . j 1 

2 From the context, the S. border of Judah must be intended. 
It is probable that we should take pi' here to be the nahat 
Misrim (see Egypt, River of, and cp Wi. C/l 174 ; AOF\ 34, 
and Marq. Fund. 74). 

3 The Bikrites joined Sheba, just as in a similar rev'olt the 
Benjamites joined Abner (cp 2 25). The passage (20 14), how- 
ever, is in some disorder. Perhaps we should read (transposing 
a and b), ‘ and all the Bikrites assembled and came after him, and 
they passed through ’ (^“l^J'!.’]), etc. 
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cut off and thrown out to Joab.^ Thus the revolt was 
crushed. 

Cheyne, however, maintains (Saul, § i) that ‘Abel-beth- 
maacah ’ is an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt 
passage, and that the true te.xt of 2 S. 20 14/ only slates that 
‘Sheba passed on to Helh-jerahme’el,’ and was there besieged 
by Joab.2 Heth-jerahme’el ( = "lielh-gilgal) is, on his theory, 
the centre of Saul’s clan, where Sheba, like Mephibosheth, 
naturally sought refuge in distress. 

The Story of the revolt is contained in 2S. 20 i/. 
6/. 14-22. Verse 3 seems to be a parenthesis, introduced 
to connect the story more closely with the episode of 
Absalom. It is just possible, however, that this connec- 
tion is a mistake, and that Sheba’s revolt and that of 
Absalom happened in different parts of the reign of David 
{similarly \Vi. GI 1 173 2 192). Verses 4/. 8-13 contain 
a confused account of Amas.\ , i], interspersed 
with notices of the pursuit of Sheba (cp lob, 12^ with jb). 
The precise relation between the stories of Amasa and 
Sheba is not clearly indicated,^ and it is not at all certain 
that the account of Amasa's death formed part of the 
earliest narrative. 

2. A Gadite, i Ch. 5 13 (<re/3ee [13], <ro^a9e [A]). 

S. A. C. 

SHEBA usually caBa etc., L], once 

or twice cafiav [BAQEL], cra/Sau [E], (rafiev [A], ca^ai [B]; in 
Job b 19 [Bt<*C], acre^Mv [Avid.], co-e^wv [Xc.a] ; in Ps. 72 15 

TT]9 apa^la9 [BXRT]; on Job 1 15, see below; Syr. s/u'bd ; 
Ar. subd, in Sabaian inscriptions Assyr. sab’u; name of 

people Joel 3 8 [4 8]— unless with Merx we follow ©, 

alxfJ^oAuxjiav [BxA] in reading ‘ captivity ').■* 

One of the sons of Joktan, Gen. IO28 [J2], 1 Ch. I22. 
He is the eponym of the well-known Sab;eans (in SW. 
Arabia) who are mentioned also, with different genea- 
logical connections, in Gen. IO7 [P] and 253 = 

I Ch. I932. Whether Jokshan be the same as Joktan 
or not (see Jokshan), we need not suppose two Shebas, 
a N. and S. Arabian, connected or distinct, still less 
three (so Knobcl), as the three ethnographical classifica- 
tions (Gen. IO7 IO28 253) are probably drawn from 
three, certainly from two sources. It is doubtless these 
Sabneans from whom Tiglath-pileser III. reports that he 
received tribute, and to .some of whose settlements 
Sargon refers as being tributary (A^A 145/. ). Their 
queen came to visit Solomon, with camels, gold, and 
precious stones (i K. lOi 4 10 13 = 2 Ch. 9 i 39 12) ; cp 
‘ kings of Sheba and Seba,’ Ps. 72 10 ((5 dpd^ojv, but cp 
Che.(“l ad loc.)\ in Is. 606 ‘they from Sheba’ bring 
gold and incense, cp Jer. 6 20 ; in Job 6 19 they appear 
in caravans, and in Ezek. 27 22 (so 23, but Co. with 
© omits) they are traders in spices, jewels, and gold, cp 
Ezek. 38 13 Ps. 72 10 Is. 60 6 (burdened with a gloss, see 
SBOT). In Joel 3 8 [4 8] they (plur. C'xnui) are ‘a 
people far off,' to which the sons and daughters of Tyre 
and Sidon are to be sold by Judah, in judgment. Job 
1 IS represents them as plunderers ; ® but elsewhere they 
are unknown in this character. It is to this people that 
the Sabaean inscriptions are due ; the name is k 3D in 
Saboean (cp Cush, 2). 

On the recent discoveries of Glaser, and his historical infer- 
ences, see his own account, Skizze, 2357 Sayce, Crii. Mon. 
39yC; Sprenger, ZDMG^ 1890, 501^ On the story of the 


1 This story has scarcely a mythological basis in spite of 
Winckler (('7/2240) and Slacken {Asiralmythen, 67); cp 
Winckler’s theory (above) of the meaning of ‘ Sheba.’ 

Winckler also \GI 2 240) thinks it strange that Sheba should 
flee as far a.s Abel-belh-maacah. 

3 0 L in S7. 7 ((ca't TrapTjyyeiAci/ omirw auTov A. t<5 Aaco) might 
suggest that Amasa, when ordered to collect the warriors of 
Judah, look a number of men, and threw in his lot with Sheba. 
Otherwise we might assume that his death was siniply the result 
of a private feud between him and J oab. The wording of vz>. 1012 
reminds us of that of 2 S. 2 23 (murder of Asahel). For a criticism 
of the whole narrative sec AJSL 16 166-169 (1900). 

4 On the name cp WMM, ‘ Die Sabaer in hieroglyph. Texten,’ 
A/raS), 1898, pp. 

5 0 and Pesh., however, find no proper name here (ai;(ju,a. 

AtorevovTCs [BA], alxfia^oiTevo’ai'Te^ [X], ) fw ^ ; cp above 

on Joel 38. 


I Queen of Sheba cp Stade, (71”/ 1 309, n. 2; Ki. //A/. 2 189 ; 
Wi. G/ 2 266 yC; Keane, '/'/it: Gold 0/ Ophir^ 112^. f. B. 

■ SHEBAH, RV Sihbah (HP^C*, 'seven'; perhaps 
taken as equivalent to nPPp*, ‘ oath '), the original 
name of Beer-sheba according to J (Gen. 26 33 ; opKOC 
[ADEL]). See Beershkba. 

SHEBAM (Dnb^), Nu. 323, RV ■ Sebam ’ ; in v. 38 
SiBMAlI. 

SHEBANIAH (n' 3 n‘J‘and either for 

‘ Yahw6 has brought me back ’ ^ ; see Names, § 39 ; or 
an early error, found also on seals [cp PHFQ, 1902, 
pp. 263/.] for Shecaniah). 

1. A Leviie(Neh. 9 4yC; BAoJu-, o'e;(ei/ia5 [L] — Shecaniah ; 

in e'. 5 the of L (but (rexevias occurs as well) seems to 

represent rather Hashabniah [^7.^’.]). 

2. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 

104[5] [<r]ej 3 avei [B], [<r]a/ 3 arei [X* Xc.a]^ [A], fiat'aia^ [B]), 

cp 12 14, irexeAiou inf. 13 X*A], trexer’ia [L], and see 

Shecaniah (i) 

3. 4. Two names occurring among the signatory Levites 
(Neh. 10 10 (Ta^avia [B], (re/ 3 ana [XA], crexevia? [L], z*. 12 
ceBavia [BXA] ira/Savias [L]). 

5. A priest of the time of David (i Ch. 1624, o'o/u.via 

[B], (To/Sveta [X], (ju}/ 3 ei/ia [A], <ra/ 3 avia [L]). 

SHEBAEIM (Dn^p’n ; Sabarim). The point to 
which (iy) the Israelites were chased from the gate of 
Ai (Josh. 75). Apparently it was not far from Ai, for 
it is added that they were ‘ smitten on the slope 
(descent).’ RV*"^- gives ‘the quarries’; 'the frag- 
ments (of rock) ’ might be better (Di. ). But surely there 
must be an error in the te.xt. ( 5 ’s (TvvbTpt\paif avrovs 
(similarly Pesh. Tg. ) presupposes ; cp Bennett in 
SBOT. Gratz suggests Dnxu'^nTix -lyrn 'jE'rn is-n'i, 

‘ and they chased those who were left from before the 
gate.’ But cp Sheber. t. k. C, 

SHEBAT (DaC’). Zech. I7, AV Sebat ; see Month. 
SHEBER (-tac* ; ce.Bep [B]. ce. [A], c&B&p [I.]). 

one of the sons of Caleb iq.v.') b. Hezron by his concubine 
Maacah (i Ch. 2 48). Cp Sherebiah, which may be an ex- 
pansion of Shirbi = Shibri, and may be a Negeb name (see A JSL 

5435)- 

SHEBNA (Njrj^ § 51 [but 2 K. 18 18 26, 

where RV has Shebnah], possibly Aramaic [Di., Ki. , 
etc.], or rather for = nuzu’ [Del.]; comnac. t>ut 
COBnac [B] in Is. 363]), a chief secretary or chancellor 
under Hezekiah (2 K. 18 18 192 Is. 863 22 37 2). Tradi- 
tion identified him with the sokin, or ‘ high officer ' 
{AV ‘treasurer,’ RV ‘steward’ — both renderings are 
guesses), whose arrogance is so severely denounced by 
Isaiah in the only passage of personal invective which 
has come down to us (Is. 2215-19 cp Am. 7 1617). The 
fact that the last five words of Is. 22 15 have demonstrably 
been inserted by a later hand renders this identification 
doubtful. So at least Duhm puts the matter. But the 
strong probability is that (so read) or nuatr and 
both come from ‘Cushanite. ’ Shebna was certainly 
a foreigner, and most likely a N. Arabian. Hezekiah 
seems to have sent an embassy to Pir’u, king of the N. 
y\rabian Musri, to whom Hanunu, king of Gaza, had 
fled for refuge. It may be conjectured that :2’rn, 
‘this Cushanite,' as Isaiah disparagingly calls him, 
came to Jerusalem in connection with these negotiations. 
Isaiah predicts his punishment. He was bound to fall 
at last ; but, according to the traditional theory, he only 
fell to a lower post in the king’s service — that of chief 
secretary. This is certainly not inconceivable. Though 
the man had no family connections at Jerusalem, he may 
have been too useful to his party to be neglected, and 
the Arabian party may have been still powerful enough 
to dictate the choice of a chancellor. (See, however, 

1 In this case one would expect the Hiphil ' 33 'C’n 

2 A Phoenician inscription (CIS I 5, p. 25) speaks of a s 3 keH of 
the new city — l.o., Tyre. 
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A/SL i)U3.) The next point to mention is one on 
which, until quite lately, critics have been agreed. If 
Is. 2220-25 is the work of Isaiah, it follows that the 
prophet hoped great things from a change in the grand 
viziership. The day when a king would reign righteously 
and princes would rule justly {Is. 32i)^ seemed, if we 
accept this view, about to dawn. ‘ Hence the strong 
language, almost Messianic in its tone, with which Isaiah 
hails in spirit the elevation of his disciple Eliakim.’^ 

Further criticism has convinced the present writer that 
Is. 2220-25 is a late addition, or rather, vv. 20-23 form an 
additional passage, and vv. 24 25 another. The second 
of these insertions is in the highest decree prosaic, and 
even the first is both in tone and in style un-Isaianic. 
The writer of vv. 20-23 probably knew no more than we 
know ; he built upon the very scanty material contained 
in Is. 36 3 and the related passages. That Isaiah pre- 
sumed to nominate a grand vizier is improbable ; that 
he would have expected great things from a change in 
the viziership is, to those who have followed recent 
criticism of other parts of Is. 1-33, still more improbable. 
Lastly, that Eliakim’s career was cut short in the way 
described in the second insertion, is, though possible 
enough (cp Che. Proph. Is., on Is. 2225), neither 
affirmed nor contradicted by any evidence such as a 
historian can receive. Cp Nowack, Heb. Arch.X^oZ 
n. 3, and on the Shebna question, Kamphausen, ‘ Isaiah’s 
Prophecy against the Major Domo,’ AJSL, Jan. 1901 ; 
Cheyne, ibid ., July 1901. t . k . c . 

SHEBUEL § 31 ; coyB<\hA). a Gershonite 

(i Ch. 23 16, crou^irjA. [L] : 2624, itorjA [B], orwjStrjA [L]) ; also a son 
of Heman (I Ch. 204). 0 reads crov^arjK — z.t’., Shubael 

^^'SHECANIAH {so RV ; and AV in i Ch. 24 n 2 Ch. 
31 15, nyDDh and twice perhaps [see § 35] 

' Yahw6 dwells [among his worshippers], ’ or, if n [whence 
incorrectly i.i] is formative, a gentilic, by transposition 
from [Cushanite], so Che. [see Shebna]; ceX" 

eNl<\[c] generally). 

1. A priestly clan in post-e.xilic times (Neh. 12 3 eevta [n*], 

whose name appears incorrectly as Shebaniah, 
Z’, 14 (om. fNc.amg. inf.] cp IO4), with Joseph at 

its head. The Chronicler transfers him to the times of David, 
when he holds the tenth priestly course (i Ch. 24 n, tcrxai'ta [B], 
ore/cevta [A]) ; he appears again in the times of llezekiah (2 Ch. 
31 15: .trexoi'ta? [BA]). It is noticeable that the three 

names Shecaniah, Mijamin, and Jeshua are common to the three 
lists in I Ch. 247-182 Ch. 31 15, and Neh. 12 1-7. His name should 
probably be read in Neh. 10 1, in place of Zedekiah 

2. A descendant of Zerubbabel (i Ch.Szi f. cp Ezra 83 
[oravaxta B, <yo.xo.vLa. A] i Esd. 829 [B om.], Sechenias) ; see 
Hattush. 

3. b. Jahaziel (5), of the sons of Zattu (Ezra 8 5, om. B, 
o-exorta? [A], o-exei'iou [L]=i Esd. 832, Sechemas). 

4. b. Jehiel, of the b’ne Elam, who encouraged Ezra in his 

niarriage reforms (Ezral02); in i Esd. 892 [89], his name is 
given as Jechonias (lexona? [BA], [L])- The differ- 

ence in the readings rests on a substitution of - for j;>, which is 
conceivable in an older alphabet. 

5. The father of Shemaiah [<7.?'.] (Neh. 3 29, exevia [B]). 

6. b. Arab (2), father-in-law of Tobiah (Neh. 0 18). 


SHECHEM {DJC* ; cyxeM [esp. in B] cikima [esp. 
in AL] : Sicb^m), now A\iblus, a city of Palestine. 

1 Eleven hours from Jerusalem on the 

1. laentmcation , . ^ .i . n ^ 

and great north road the traveller finds 

^ * himself in the broad upland plain of 

Mahna {1600 feet above the sea), with XIount Gerizim 
on his left ; skirting the base of the mountain he 
reaches the traditional well of Jacob {see Sychar). 
Here the road divides : the caravan route to Damascus 


continues northward by the village of 'Askar {Sychar), 
and so to Beisan {Beth-shan) and Tiberias ; but the 
way to Samaria turns westward into a fertile and well- 
watered side- valley between Gerizim {2849 ft.) on the S. 
and Ebal {3077 ft.) on the N. This is the Vale of 
Shechem or Nablus ; it is in fact an easy pass between 


1 On the authorship of this prophecy, see Isaiah [Book], § 10. 

2 Che. Proph. 1 138 cp GASm. Isaiah, I318. 

3 [ A study of the names with which Shecaniah is connected in 
the lists will confirm this.] 
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the Mediterranean and Jordan basins, and at the water- 
shed {1870 ft. ), where the city stands, m. from Jacob's 
Well, is not more than 100 yds. wide. T'hus Shechem 
commands both branches of the great north road, and 
several routes from the coast also converge here and 
connect with the ancient road from Shechem eastward 
to Kerawa {Archelais) and es-Salt, the capital of the 
Belka. Cp Ephraim, § 4. The name of Shechem 
{shoulder, back) accords with the position of the town 
on the watershed, and the native name in Josephus’s 
time. {Mabortha [Naber] or Mabartha [Niese] PJiy. 
81 ; [Pliny, ZAV56i, has Mamortha] means simply ‘ the 
pass.’) The situation of Shechem at the crossing of so 
many great roads must have given it importance at a 
very early date, and it is still a busy town of some 20,000 
inhabitants, with soap manufactures and considerable 
trade. On the other hand, the position is equally 
favourable under weak governments for brigandage. It 
was about their practice of brigandage that the Shechem- 
ites fell out with Abimelpxh (Judg. 925), w ho, however, 
with his own mercenaries proved too strong for his 
adversaries {cp Gaal). Canaanite Shechem w'as utterly 
destroyed ; its place was taken by a Hebrew' city, and 
the Canaanite sanctuary of El-berith w'as transformed 
into a holy place of the God of Israel. The great stone 
under the famous sacred tree ^ at the sanctuary {see 
Moreh, Meonenim) was said to have been set up by 
Joshua {Josh. 2426 ; in Josh. 2425 has and 

Joseph’s grave w’as shown there. ^ All this indicates 
that Shechem was once the chief sanctuary of Joseph, 
and so we understand why Rehoboam went to Shechem 
to be crowned king of Northern Israel and why [if the 
traditional text is correct — see § 2] Jeroboam at first 
made it his royal residence (i K. 12 25, © rrjv aiKiixa). 
Politically Shechem was supplanted by Samaria ; but 
it appears to have been still a sanctuary in the time 
of Hosea {69). It survived the fall of Ephraim {Jer. 
41 5) and ultimately became the religious centre of the 
S.A.MARITANS {q.v.) \ cp Ecclus. 5026, w'hich runs, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, ‘ The inhabitants of Seir 
and Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Shechem. ’ 

The Greek name Neapolis, known to Josephus, indicates the 
building of a new town, which, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, was a little way from the old Shechem, or at least did 
not include the traditional holy sites. The coins give the form 
Fla via Neapolis. Neapolis vvas the birth-place of Justin 
Martyr, and became the seat of a bishopric. Five Christian 
churches destroyed by the Samaritans in the time of Anastasius 
were rebuilt by Justinian (Procop. De uHd. v. 7). Remains of 
one of these seem to survive in the crusaders’ church of the 
Passion and Resurrection (1167), now the great mosque. Nea- 
polis had much to suffer in the crusades ; it was finally lost to 
the Christians soon after Saladin’s great victory at Hattm. 


Shechem {Nablus) is highly favoured by nature. Nest- 
ling between the tw’o sacred mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim, and embowered in luxuriant vegetation, it 
cannot fail to charm the traveller approaching it from 
the S. The atmosphere too is more pleasant ; all 
forms of life rejoice in the best natural ‘ gift of God ’ in 
the East — running water. Truly it was not in search 
of fountains that any woman of Shechem w ould come 
to Jacob’s well, for ‘ fountains seem to break out in all 
directions, and w'ater from some of them runs through 
the streets of the city ’ { Robinson , Later Researches, 131). 
A map of the Shechem valley, with topographical details, 
etc. , will be found in PEFM, vol. ii. 

There has been much resultless discussion of that 
singular narrative in Gen. 34, which usually serves as 


2. Discussion 


an authority for the early history of 


of Gen. 34. 


Shechem. The whole story {even if 
distributed between two writers) is so 
improbable that to extract a historical element from it is 
just as difficult as to suppose it to be a pure fiction. 
The problems raised by critics {see Dinah) are, how'ever. 


^ Eus. gives the tree (terebinthus) of Gen. 35 4 (<rJ7«:t/aots [E]) 
a place in Onom. ; and from it probably the bishop Terebinthius 
in Procop. De .<Ed. 5 7 had his name. 

2 In Josh. 2432 Kue. and Di. read njri'I for the difficult mq. 
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not insoluble ; they settle themselves as soon as we 
apply a methodical criticism to the text. I'he whole 
‘itory of the circumcision has arisen, as in the case of 
the Gibeath ha-'aral6th ^ (Josh. 53), from an early cor- 
ruption of the text. 'I'hat a city was attacked and 
plundered by the Simeon and Levi clans, may be ad- 
mitted ; but the name of the city was probably not 
Shechem but Cusham-Jerahmeel, i.e. — it was one of the 
chief cities of the Jerahmeelite portion of the N. 
Arabian territory called Cusn or Cush.an ( = Ct'snAM) 
— not improbably Halusah (see Ziklag), if it is right to 
identify this city with the ‘ Laish ’ of Judg. 18 27, which 
afterwards (for a time) went by the name of Dan.- 
We can now explain two obscure passages in Genesis, viz., 
(a) Gen. 4S22, where Jacob says, ‘ I have given to thee one 
portion (mx DDCG < 1 ^ atKifxa efatperov, cp Jn. 45) above thy 
brethren, whicli 1 took out of the hand of the Amorite with my 
sword and with my bow,’ This should almost certainly be, ‘I 
give thee Cusham-jerahmeel, which thou shalt take from the 
hand of the Jerahmeelite.’ Here we have a divine promise of 
success (to Simeon and Lcvi)in the war against the Jerahmeelites, 
for which no place could be found in the transformed story now 
found in Gen. 34.3 (<5) 49 5^ wliere c'nN probably means ‘ hyaenas,’ 
and the second line should run, ‘ They have rent cp Ass. 

akalit ) Cushan-jerahmeel.’ Cp Swokd. 

It is true, there was another form of the legend of 
the acquisition of Cusham-jerahmeel. It is preserved 
3 Other *3-20, where it is possible 

j that t'. 18 originally ran, ‘ and Jacob came 
supp s Halfis.ah (corrupted into and then 

re ®rences. a city of Cusham, which 

is in the land of the Kenizzite, [when he came from 
Harran,] and encamped before the city, and bought the 
piece of ground, etc., of Cusham-jeraluneel foramina 
of Carchemish ; and he erected a massebah there, and 
called it Bethel of the Jerahmeelites.' Cp Kk.sitaii, 
Luz, ZiKLAG. For a slightly different form of the 
emendation see Crit. Bib. 

There are yet two other cases in which Shechem has 
increased its reputation at the expense of the almost 
forgotten city of Halusah in ‘Cusham.’ The first is 
in the history of Rehoboam’s accession (see Ri-.Hoho.am). 
The second, in that of Jeroboam, who, as MT suggests 
(see §1), made .Shechem his royal residence. There is 
evitlence, however (see Jkkobuam, § i), that his usual 
residence was at ‘ Tirzah ’ (see TikzaiO, and it does 
not seem likely that he moved for a time to Shechem. 
In fact, I K. 1225 does not fit in at all well with vv. 
26-33. 

Probably (see Crit. Bib. ) ihe original reading was as follows, 
— ‘ And Jeroboam built Cusham in the highlands of Jerahmeel, 
and offered sacrifices, and the children of Israel presented them- 
selves (there). And he made two golden calves, and said, 
Enough of your going up to Jerusalem : behold thy deity, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the band of Misrim, And 
he set them in Bethel of the Jer.ahiueelites [in I).an of the Jerah- 
meelites]. And this thing became a sin, for the people went to 
commit adultery* (•"jk:^) even to Dan.' Cp .\m. S 14, ‘ Those that 
swear by the sin of Shimron rC*J‘X2), and s.ay, As thy 

god, O Dan, liveth ; and, As thy numen (either “in or 
O Beersheba, liveth,’ etc., and see further Crit. Bib. 

It was not with .Shechem, therefore, but with Cusham 
that Jeroboam's name is linked in true history, and 


^ The true name w.as doubtless Gibeath-jerahmcelim. The 
second p.irt of this compound name became 'iirclhn. owing to 
the effacement of part of the original word. Parallels are the 
erroneous reading * uncircumcised (‘arelim) Philistines' (for 
'Jerahmeelites Philistines,' where one of the two words is a 
gloss on the other), and the strange .stories in Ex. 424*26 and 
1 .S. 18 25-27 (see .Moses, § 7, with n. 2). 

3 The theory is that Halusah was first attacked by the 
Danites, who, however, sank into the condition of a protected 
clan (Gen. 34 31, ‘as a harlot ' ; cp Josh. ‘2iZ, R.ahab the harlot), 
and ultiniately became extinct. The disappearance of the 
Danites is thus expressed in the most probable form of the text 
of Gen.SfjS, ‘And Dinah, Jacob’s eldest d.aughter, died, and 
was buried below Bethel ’ ; the southern Bethel is meant, another 
name for which was Dan (this supplies the key to i K. 12 29, see 
Ziklag). ‘ Dinah ’ is a collateral fern, lorm to D.-in. 

3 ‘ I took ’ ('nnp'!') i** clearly wrong, for how could Jacob say 
that he had conquered the city in the persons of his sons Simeon 
and Levi? Holzinger {Gen. 255) acutely remarks that v. 22 
.' refers to a lost version of the legend, of which E gives a trans- 
formation in Gen. 34.’ 
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Cusham may mean Halu.sah (or Dan) and Bethel, Bethel 
with its sanctuary and citadel being of course adjacent 
to the city of Halusah. The Negeb, therefore, or at 
any rate the greater part of it, cannot either in Jeroboam’s 
time or in that of Amos have been in the possession of 
the kingdom of Judah. 

Nor can we even venture to assert that Shechem was 
the place where the great national assembly was held 
which determined the fate of the people of Israel for all- 
time. It was only afterwards through the Samaritans 
that it advanced a claim to be the religious centre of 
the land. We may regret these results ; but at least 
the reader will admit that if the fame of Shechem has 
here been curtailed, an almost forgotten place in the 
true Holy Land of the Israelites (see Prophet, § 6) has 
been restored to its ancient dignity. 

See Vogelsiein, ‘Shechem and Bethel,’ /(?/? 4, 1892, 193^?^ 

W. K. S.— T. K. C., § I ; T. K. C.. § 2/ 

SHECHEM, TOWER OF (D 3 C' Migdal- 

shechem). As the story of Abimelech now stands, 
Migdal-shechem was an unwalled town in the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem, which owed its name perhaps to a 
tower {migdal) that stood there, and would appear to 
have had a temple dedicated to EZl-berith (Judg. 9 46 f. 49). 
But the original story, in which Abituelech's city 
was probably not Shechem but Cusham, may, it 
seems, very possibly have had, not but 

[c'w';] c'SsTni; — i.e., 'Jerahmeelites [gloss, Cushites].' 
Observe that in the MT of vv. 6 and 20 the ' men of 
Shechem ’ and the ‘ house of Millo ’ (see Millo) are 
co-ordinated. 

The original story probably had in lieu of these corrupt 
phrases ‘the men of Cusham' and ‘the house of Jerahmeel'; 
the latter phrase is equivalent to ‘Jerahmeelites’ in Judg. 
9 46yr 49. ‘ The house of El-herith ' ( = Baal-berith) has perhaps 

come from ‘ the house of El-rehoboth ' {i.e., of the divinity of 
Rehoboth); it was probably very near Cusham or Halusah, just 
as Penuel was close to Succoth (Gideon, § 2). See Shechem. 

T. K. C. 

SHEDEUR ceAioyp [BFL], eAioyp 

[A]), father of the Reubenite ‘prince’ Elizur : Xu, I5 
2 10 730 (eAicoyp [B*], ceAicoyp eAicoyp 

L-^])* 35 (ceAloyp [A and in 10 18]) ; all P. See 
Pedahzur. 

Apparently compounded of the divine name (Shaddai?) 
and ‘fire’ (§ 43 ; NOld. ZDMG 15 [i860] 8op, n. i ; Nestle, 
FAgenn. 46); Frd. Delitzsch {Brel. 96) explains ‘daybreak,' 
from Ass, sad uri, but improbably. Rather perhaps miswritten 
for ‘Suriel,’ a variant to ' SurieP (see Zur, 

Names with). t. k. c. 

SHEEP. The large part played by this animal in 
the life of the people of Palestine is evinced by the very 
1 S ecies references to it contained in their 

B ‘ literature. The sheep was domesticated 
later than the ox. Mariette found no trace of sheep 
amongst the Egyptians during the fifth dynasty, when 
oxen were common. The avenue of rams at Kariink is 
attributed to the eighteenth dynasty, about 1700 H.c. , 
by which time they were probably domesticated.^ The 
origin of the domestic variety of sheep, usually known 
as 07 'is aries, whether ‘ from any one of the existing 
wild species, or from the crossing of several, or from 
some now extinct species, is quite a matter of con- 
jecture.’ The sheep of Palestine at the present day are, 
according to Tristram, usually pie-bald or skew-bald.- 
They fall into two different breeds, of which by far the 
commonest and in many places the only one, is the 
broad-tailed sheep (var. laticaudata). This remarkable 
animal is distinguished by an enormous deposit of fat in 
the tail (n'Ss*. Ex. 2922 Lev. 89 etc.; for i S. 924 see 
Dr. ), which sometimes accumulates to such an extent 

^ The question of the introduction of sheep into Eg>q>t has 
been recently advanced through the researches of Thilenius 
(Maspero, Rec. dc T’mrwK.r, 22 199-212), and, more especially, 
of Durst and Gaillard {op. cit. 24 44-76) 

2 While as snow, c.g. Ps. 147i6; brown, Gen, 80 33 (cp 
Colours, § 8); flecked and speckled, v. 32(13. § 12). 
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that the appendage has to be provided with a small 
sledge on which it is borne. Such tails have been 
known to exceed 50 lbs. in weight, and are esteemed 
a delicacy by the Arabs.' In N. Palestine a horned 
variety similar to the Merino is now found ; but it 
is not certain whether it was there in the time of 
the Israelites. On the sheep of Arabia see Palgrave, 
Doughty, Ar. Des. I426. 

From a consideration of the various names for sheep (cp below, 
§ 2), Hommel {Sdugethiere b. d, Sem. Volk. 250 /.') concludes 
that among the earliest Semites the sheep did not occupy so 
important a position as the goat, that it does not belong to their 
oldest domesticated animals, and that it came to them from 
Central Asia by way of Mesopotamia. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that among the Indo-Germanic races, on 
the other hand, the .sheep appears to have been the first animal 
to be domesticated, and that its position is more important than 
that held by other cattle (O. Schrader, Indogertn. Altertumsk. 
s.v. ‘Schaf’). 

The Hebrew words which have to be recorded are : 

1. son coll, for small cattle, sheep, and 

2. Terms, goats* : (5 iroiiJLvt.ov, cp below no. 16. 

2. sek Dt. 144 etc., any single member of 

the above. The Eg>’ptian derivative appears to be used of the 
fat-tailed sheep, ZDMG 4 \ 62 g. 

3. dyil (yj<), ‘ ram,’ as opposed to ayydl Hart {q.v.) ; on the 
two words see esp. OLZy 1900, col. 2o8y^ 

4. rdhel (Sn_"i)» Gen. 31 38 32 15 Is. 637, Cant. 6 6t, *ewe,’ the 

Ar. rakhil, rikhl (mod. rdkhal, Doughty, Ar. Des. is 

used of the lamb. 

5. /(rar (“1:3), Dt. 32 14, Is. 16 1 etc. (0 dpvo?, epi^o?), ‘young 
lamb,’ perhaps from idea of skipping or dancing. Also ‘batter- 
ing-ram,’ see Siege? 

6. kc^eb (3b3 nab'S, also .3203 33), a lamb of one or 
two years, esp. used with reference to sacrifices. On the Heb. 
words see Hommel, op. cit. 235 n. 2 433. 

7. tdleh Is. 40 II 6525 (0 dpi/6s), an older lamb (mod. 

tulJy^ a yearling, see Doughty, I429 2269) ; see Talitha. 

For the sake of completeness we should add — 

8. npj, whence noked, a sheep-raiser or dealer, 2 K.3^ Am, 

1 1 (also 7 14 with We., Now., Dr.). Cp Ar. nakad, ‘a kind of 
small sheep wath very abundant wool’ (BDB), and see Mesha, 
col. 3042, n. 7. 

9- *iDkV> ‘lamb,’ known in B. Aram. (Ezra 7 17), Ar., Ass., and 
Phoen, {CIS 1 165, e.g . — the Marseilles sacrificial tariff)— not in 
Heb. Phoen. also is— 

10. {CIS lb.), the Canaanite equivalent of the common 
Aram, 'erbd ‘ sheep, lamb.’ 

11. ‘lambs of the flock,' Eccliis. 47 3 ’33i ht* ‘sons of 

Bashan ’ {apvacri TTpo^driov [Bi<A]) ; cp Dt. 32 14, and see 
Bashan, § 2 end. 

12. kcsitdh, Gen. 33 19 (AVmg. ‘lamb’); see Kesitah. 

The Greek words are familiar : 

13. dp. 1/05, Jn. 1 29, etc. ; used In 0 esp. for no.s. 4, 6. 

14. a.p'r\v"' , Lk. IO3, etc. 

15. dpviov, Rev. 5 6 etc, ; used in 0 for no. 6. 

16. irpo^arov, Mt. 936, etc. ; in 0 esp. for nos. i and 2. 

The wealth of a pastoral and nomadic people consists 

largely of their flocks, and the very large number of 
D tail ^' hich the ancient Hebrews possessed 

is shown by the numbers, perhaps exagger- 
ated, which the Hagrites (i Ch. 021) and Midianites 
{Nu. 31 32) are reported to have lost in their contests 
with Israel, and by the prodigious numbers which were 
sacrificed at the dedication of the Temple and on other 
occasions {i K. 863, etc,). See .S.VCKiFici':, §§ 33, etc. 
Except on such occasions the sheep were seldom 
slaughtered to provide food, though a lamb or kid was 
the usual dish offered for the entertainment of a stranger 
(cp Food, §§ 8, 14 /. , Ca ttle, § 8). The best pastures 
were in S. Palestine (the Xegeb, Carmel [i S. 25], 
Gerar [Gen. 10 14], Timnath {ib. 8813], and the plain to 
the K. of Jordan ; see Cattle, § 3, and cp Golan, 
col. 1748).'-^ The sheep were valued chiefly for the wool, 
the shearing of which w’as the occasion of an annual 
festival {see M^'ool).^ The ewe’s milk was also con- 

' Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 502, Herod. 3 113, with Rawlinson’s 
notes, and above, col. 1514, n. 2. According to Thilenius {op. 
cit. 203), it was introduced into Upper Egypt from Asia by the 
twelfth dynasty. 

2 Other references are to Shechem (Gen. 34 28), the ‘ .sons of 
the East ’ {ib. 29 2 jf.), Uz (Job 1 3, 42 12), and Egypt (Gen. 12 16 
Ex. 93). 

^ 3 Sheep-shearing, it may be noted, does not go hack to primi- 
tive times : the earlier custom is to pluck the wool with the hands 
(O. Schrader, f.z/. ‘ Schaf,' Hehn, KtiUnrpJlanzen and Haus- 
thiere,^) 515). 
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sumed (see Milk). The horns of the Syrian ram are 
as a rule large and curved backward ; they were used 
as musical instruments (Josh. 64) and as receptacles for 
oil, etc. (i S. I61); cp Horn. The skins were also 
used as coverings for tents, etc. (see Tent) and prob- 
ably for clothing (Heb. II37). ' The sheep were con- 
stantly moved about in search for new pasture, and it is 
customary in the East for the shepherd to lead his flock 
(Jn. IO3 yC) and to know, and often name, every member 
of it. 2 At night the sheep are gathered into natural or 
roughly-made folds (see Cattle, § 5/, Goat, § 3). 
Sheep-dogs are used less for herding than as a protection 
against wild animals (Dog, § i). 

For further general remarks on small cattle, see Cattle, 
Goat, 

For Sheep-fold, see Cattle, § 5, and for Sheep-gate (Jn, 
5 2 AV ‘sheep-market*), see Jerusalem, §§ 24 (col. 2424 end), 

30- 

For Shepherd, see Cattle, § 6 ; on the figurative use of the 
word (‘ pastor ’ = bishop), see Ministry, §§ 39^:, and for the 
non-canonical ‘ Shepherd of Hermas,* see Canon, §§ 65, 72, 
Prophetic Lit., § 31, and Shepherd of Her.mas. 

A. E. S. — S. A. C. 

SHEERAH (nnx^), iCh.724 RV, AV Shekah 

(q.v.). 


SHEET. I. P‘19, sddin, Judg. 14 12. See Mantle, 4. 

2* nn 2 ai^> fnitpdhath, Ruth 815 AVmg. See Mantle, 3. 

3. odovT}, Acts 10 II 11 5. See Linen, i and 9. 

SHEHARIAH (nnn'^^ CAPAIA [BL], cAe^piAtA]). 
b. Jeroham in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v., § 9, ii. 8), 
I Ch. 826. 

The name may mean either ‘Yahwe is the dawn’ (g§ 35, 4^) 
or ‘the Shahrite.’ Parallel is Zerahiah [q.z/.]. occurs as 

a place-name in Josh. 183, etc. (see Shihor), and, with r pre- 
fixed, as a clan -name in i Ch. 2 24 4 5. Of the latter form 
(Ashhur) Ahishahar may be a late and artificial expansion, 
just as Shehariah is a late and artificial expansion of Shahri. 
Cp also Ho’desh (— Shahar, Ashhur) in i Ch. 89, and the non- 
biblical Hebrew name Sheharhor (see 2 i-:phaniah, 2-4). All 
these names are southern. ’ ’ T. K. C. 

SHEKEL^ 'to weigh’; cikAoc, 

CipAoc) signifies either a weight or a coin. As the 
1 Uncoined coinage dates from the 

metal seventh centui^ML c. , and no coins were 
issued in districts from which they 
w'ould be likely to penetrate to Palestine before the 
time of Darius Hj’staspis (522-485 B.c. ), all biblical 
references to shekels or any kind of money before the 
return from the exile must be understood of uncoined 
metal, for which the scales were used (cp Gen. 23 16). 
The metal w'as usually cast in ingots (cp the meaning 
of kikkdr, a round, cake-like disc) or bars, of a fi.xed 
weight (cp I S. 98), or may have taken the form of 
ornaments of w'hich the weight was known {e.g . , 
Rebekah’s ornaments, Gen. 2422). Any such piece of 
metal, if stamped with the recognised mark of the 
government, guaranteeing its quality and weight, so 
that the scales could be dispensed with, would rightly 
be called a coin ; but the custom of stamping the smaller 
pieces of precious metal in this way and for purposes 
of exchange w’as not, so far as we know', systematised 
before the date mentioned. 

Of the many vveight-systemsemployed in antiquity, only 
three can seriously claim to have been in use in Pales- 

2. Palestinian ^'eights and 


weight- 

systems. 


Measures, § 4). These are known 
as the gold -shekel standard (Ridge- 
way’s ox-standard), the Babylonian, 
and the Phoenician respectively, the Phoenician being a 

' Gr. /xijX&j-nf, which in OT renders see Dress, § 8. 

2 On the shepherd’s life cp also Doughtj", 1 428 ; ‘ there is none 

will take up the herdsman’s life, but It be of bare necessity.’ 
The statement in Gen. 46 34 is not directly supported by the 
evidence of the monuments, ‘but the keepers of oxen and .swine 
were considered in Egypt to follow a degrading occup.ation. 
They are depicted as dirty, unshaven, poorly clad, and even as 
dwarfs and deformed' (Driver, Authority and Archecology, 
so/.). ^ . 

3 A list of the passages where the word occurs is given by 
Madden (see below, § 7), 15. 
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derivative of the Babylonian. The chief denominations 
were the talent (raXavrov.^iri. Ktyxo-p, Jos. A/i/. iii. 6 7), 
the niina {fxvd, n:2, M.ankh cp Ezek. 45 12; trans- 

lated ‘pound’ in i K. IO17 Ezra 269 Xeh. 771 f.\ the 
word * pound' is also used for Xtrpa, the Roman libra 
5053-3 grs. troy, in Jn. 123 I939), and the shekel.^ 
For ordinary purposes the talent was divided into 60 
minas, and the niina into 60 shekels ; but for weighing 
gold a miiia of only 50 shekels and a talent of 3000 
instead of 3600 shekels were used. The shekel was the 
same in both. Further, payments to the royal treasury 
in Babylonia were calculated on a slightly higher scale 
(the ‘royal norm') than ordinary payments (for which 
the ‘common norm’ was use<l). (This difference is 
probably alluded to in 2 S. 1 4 26 : Absalom's hair weighed | 
* two hundred shekels after the king’s weight.’ Schrader 
[A',4 7''“> 142] supposes that the trade-shekel weighed 
more than the money-shekel, and that the heavier is 
here referred to ; but there seems to be no reason for 
identifying the trade-norm with the royal-norm.) Next, 
since it was desirable to be able to exchange a round 
number of shekels (minas, talents) of silver against a 
shekel (mina, talent) of gold, and since the ratio of 
value Ijetween gold and silver was inconveniently 13^:1, 
a new shekel (mina, talent) had to be established for 
the weighing of the less precious metal. Finally, there 
were two systeins, the heavy and the light, in the former 
of which the denominations weighed twice as much as 
in the latter. 

The evidence of extant Babylonian weights, checked 
by the weights of coins struck in later times on derived 
standards, enables us to obtain the following series of 
weights used for the precious metals : — 


Royal Norm. Common Nor.m. 


Heavy. Liglil. Heavy. Light. 



grs. troy. 

grs. troy. 

grs. troy. 

grs. troy. 

Talent . . 

777 , 78 o« 

388,89. A 

757.380C 

378,690 

-Mina . . . 

12,963 * 

6,481.5/ 

12,6236' 

6,31 1.5 ^ 

.Shekel . . 

259-3*' 

1 29.63 ^ 

252.5^ 

126. 23”^ 

Value of the 

) 


1 gold shekel 

hr457-3 

1,728.4 

3,366.6 

1,684.3 

1 in silver 

) 




/.f. ten pieces 
of silver of 

\ 345-73” 

172.8 ^ 

336. 6^* 

168.47 

, Or fifteen 

) 




1 pieces of 

- 230.5 r 

115.2 * 

224.4 f 

II2.2« ' 

silver of 

) 



By adopting 

silver units 

of the wei 

gins given in the la.st 


two rows, a round number of units of silver (10 or 15) 
could always be exchanged against a single unit of 
gold, provided the two belonged to the same norm and 
system. 'I'he standard according to which ten pieces 
of silver corresponded to one of gold is known as the 
Ikibylonian or Persic, Ixicause siher coins which agree 
with this standard were stiuek by the Persian kings 
(who adopted it from its Babylonian source) and by 
their immediate subordinates ; the standard reached 
the Greeks overland through districts, such as Lydia, 
which were under Persian influence. On the other 
hand, the standard eejuating fifteen pieces of silver to 


one of gold was adopted by the great Phoenician trading 
cities, and reached the Greeks directly by sea ; hence, 
it is known as the Phoenician standard. 

What evidence, then, have we for the use of either 
or both of tlicse systems in Palestine? A certain 

3. Evidence "'I'"’’®' 

for Palestine. a.vu Mkasures, § 4 ) 

seem to suggest that a low form of the 
Babylonian shekel was in use in Palestine. On the 
other hand, the literary and numismatic evidence points 
to the PhfEuician standard having been used, at least 


in post-e.xilic times, side by side with the other system. 


In the first place, we know (by calculation) from Ex. 
38 25 /. [P] that the Hebrew talent contained 3000 
shekels. Again, Josephus {Ant.xw.l i) equates the 
mina used for weighing gold to 2^ Roman pounds — 
i.e., 12,633.3 grs. troy — which is very near to the 
heavy gold mina of the common norm {g). The same 
writer {op. cit. iii. 67) speaks of a sum of ‘100 rainns, 
which the Hebrews call Kiyxo-p, which being trans- 
lated into Greek means rciXavrov.’ If we take the 
mina here mentioned to be the gold mina {g) of 12,623 
grs. (heavy) or 6,311.5 grs. light (A), we obtain a talent 
of 1,262,300 grs. (heavy) or 631,150 grs. (light). 'I'he 
^roVir shekel, of this talent would be 420.73 grs. 

(heavy) or 210. 36 grs. (light). These weights are some- 
what lighter than the normal weights of the heavy double 
shekel and shekel (/) of the Phoenician standard (common 
norm) ; but it is noticeable that the earliest coins (double 
staters and staters) of Sidon and Tyre (issued in the 
5th cent. B.c. ) seldom rise to the normal weight of 
448.8 grs. and 224.4 g^s. , the effective weight being 
usually much nearer the amounts just arrived at, and 
rarely rising above 426 grs. (213 grs.). Again, various 
metrological authorities of ancient though late date (see 
Hultsch, Metrolog. Script. Rel., Index, under rdXavTov, 
17) ec|uate the Hebrew talent to 125 Roman lbs. — i.e., 
631,665.3 grs. 'I'he shekel of this talent would be 
210.55 grs. Finally, Josephus (^w/. iii. 82) equates 
the Hebrew coin called aUXos — i.e., the silver shekel — 
to four ‘Attic drachms.' ‘Attic drachm’ in his day 
was equivalent to the Roman denarius, which was fixed 
by Nero at lb. — i.e., 52.62 grs.; the Hebrew crfxXos 
was therefore 210.48 grs. in weight. 

XVe thus see that the Hebrew shekel weighed from 
210 to 210.55 or, on the heavy system, 420 to 

421 grs. It can be nothing else than the shekel of 
224.4 grs. (?), or its double, in a slightly degraded 
form. It is clear, therefore, that the shekel of the 
Phoenician standard was in use in Palestine at a com- 
paratively early period. The weight of the heavy gold 
shekel of the common norm (/) being taken at 252.5 
grs. troy, its value (at the present rate of £ 2 > • 17 • 
per oz. of 480 grs. paid by the Mint for gold) would 
be very nearly £2 : i : o, and the light shekel would be 
wi^rth about : o ; 6. The Hebrew- Phoenician silver 
shekel and the Babylonic- Persic silver shekel, being 
reckoned as and of the gold shekel respectively, 
work out as follows : 

Heavy. Light. 

Phoenician . . . 7^0:114^ 

Babylonian . . . ^{^0:4:1 ;^o:2:oj 


The v'alues of the talent and mina of gold and silver in 
all these systems are : 



Heavy. 

Light. 

Talent. 

Mina. 

Talent. 

Mina. 

' 

s. d. 

£ s. d. 

jC s. d. 

jC s. d. 

Gold 

6150 0 0 

102 10 0 

3075 0 0 

51 5 0 

1 IMi'cnician silver . 

410 0 0 

6 16 8 

205 0 0 

384 

1 Babylonian silver . 

615 0 0 1 

lo 5 0 

307 10 0 

526 


It is curious that, although the mina was known as 
a weight, it docs not occur in any pre-exilic writings, 
and large sums are expressed in talents and shekels 
( Kennedy, 420). .X parallel is afforded by the Attic 
method of reckoning in talents and drachms. 

Marly in the (conventional) post-exilic period the Persian 
coinage of gold and silver was introduced by Darius 


4. Early 


Hystaspis. His gold shekel, struck on 
. the royal norm (/^), was known to the 

^ period' Greeks as danc {dapeiKds). The deriva- 
^ * tion of this word from the king’s name 

has been disputed, on the ground that it could not be 
formed from the Persian Darayavaush ; but there is no 
reason why it should not be formed in Greek fashion 
from Aapeios. Of other derivations, the only plausible 
one is from the Assyrian dariku, a word found in 


1 [See also, Kesitah.] 
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contract-tablets of the time of Nabonidus and Nebu- 
chadrezzar. But the evidence that this word is the 
name of a weight or measure is not satisfactory ; Tall- 
quist {Die Spr. der Contr. Nabii-na ids, 66) with more 
probability regards it as an agricultural product. The 
word darkembn (see Dram) has until recently been 
connected by many writers with the word daric ; but 
there can be little doubt that the darkemon is a weight, 
and possibly the same word is found in the Greek 
dpaxi^^ (see Dram, and with the spelling d'JDII of 
the Piroeeus inscription cp the Cretan dialectical form 
dapKvd), 

The Greek derivation of SpaxfJ^rj from Spaa-a-Ofiai is probably 
a popular etymology. What, however, are these ‘ drams ’ of 
gold mentioned in Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah ? Remembering 
that in the Greek system the drachma was as a rule the 
part of the talent, we should suppose that half-shekels were 
meant hy darkemonim. Now the weight of the daric (k) is as a 
matter of fact the half-shekel of the heavy system (/), and since 
the Hebrews, in weighing both gold and silver, used the heavy 
system (see the quotations from Josephus discussed above, § 3), 
they would naturally regard the gold daric as a half-shekel of 
the heavy system. It follows that although the words darkemon 
and daric have in all probability no etymological connection, 
the actual pieces of gold meant by darkemonlfn were as a matter 
of fact darics, or pieces of the same weight as the daric. 

The silver coin of Darius was known to the Greeks 
as the alyXos (trt/cXos) and weighed 86.4 grs. , 

being really a half-shekel of the light Babylonian system 
(royal norm). The gold daric was worth twenty of 
these silver coins. The value of the daric in modern 
money works out at about one guinea, and that of the 
siglos, accordingly, at a little over one shilling. 

The Persian governors who preceded Nehemiah in 
his office exacted from the people 40 shekels of silver 
(Xeh. 515). It is hardly possible to decide whether 

these were aLyXoi ^It}- 
diKoL (which as we 
have seen were really 
half-shekels) or w’hole 
shekels of 172.8 grs.; 
but the probability is 
in favour of the for- 
mer, as being the 
official coins of the 
Persian Empire at 
the time. 

Both daric (Fig. a) and siglos (Fig. b) are alike in 
types. On the obverse is a figure of the Great King, 
wearing the Persian 
head-dress {kidaris) 
and robe {kandys), 
and holding in his 
right hand a spear, 
in the left a bow ; the 
half-kneeling posture 
is meant, according 
to the convention of 
early art, to represent 

running. The reverse bears only the impression made 
by the irregular punch used in striking the coin. 

The phrase 'shekel of the sanctuary,' or rather 

sacred shekel ’ (ckAos 6 dyios, (XTadfxbs 6 dyios) is used 
in P in connection w’ith gold, silver, 



Fig. a. 



Fig. b. 


5. Phoenician 
standard. 


copper (.^), and spices. (For this sub- 
ject, besides Kennedy 422, see Zueker- 
mann, Talmud. Gewichte, 4/ 15.) In spite of the fact 
that the sacred shekel was used for gold, as well as 
silver, there are serious difficulties in the way of accepting 
Ridgeway’s theory {Oriyin 0/ Mela l/ic Currency, 
that it was the shekel of 130- 135 grs. We know 

from the Mishna that sums of silver money mentioned 
in the Pentateuch are to be regarded as reckoned in 
‘Tyrian money' — i.e., in money of the Phoenician 
standard. We know further that the temple tax was 
half a shekel, and the tax for t2vo persons could be paid 
by a tetradrachm or stater {g.v.) of the Phoenician 
standard (Mt. I724/. , where the collectors of the tax 
are called ol rd 5i8paxP'a\afji^dvoPT€$). It follows that 
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the sacred shekel was a shekel of the heavy Phoenician 
standard (common norm) of 224.4 grs. {1). 4 his con- 

clusion is confirmed by the statement (Ex. 30 13, etc.) 
that the shekel was twenty gerahs, which © translates 
‘ 20 obols. ’ The obol meant by © was pre.sumably the 
Attic obol of the time (^ of the drachm of 67.28 grs. — 
i.e., 1 1. 21 grs.) ; and twenty of these make a weight of 
224.2 grs. Any shekel of this weight, whether .struck 
by a foreign king, or struck by a city like 4 yre, could 



Fig. c. 


therefore be used for the payment of the tax for two 
persons ; or the corresponding half-shekel ( Phoenician 
didrachm of 112.2 grs.) for a single person. 'I'he 
half-shekel here illustrated (Fig. e) was struck at 4 'yre 
in the year 102 B.c. On the obverse is the head of 
Melkarth, the 'Fyrian Heracles, crowned with laurel ; 
on the reverse an eagle standing with one foot on the 
prow of a galley, and a palm-branch over its shoulder ; 
in the field are a club (the symbol of Melkarth), the 
numerals aK (the year 24 of the local era), and the 
monogram of the official of the mint responsible for the 
coin ; around is the inscription typoy leP.VC KAI 
ACYAOY — i.e., ‘(coin) of Tyre, the sacred (city) and 
inviolable.’ The weight of this specimen (106,9 grs.) 
is a little under the normal (u). The name ‘sacred’ 
applied to the shekel of this standard is due presumably 
to its being used for the temple tax, for which shekels 
of any other standard were not accepted. Hence the 
presence of money-changers in the outer court of the 
temple. The third part of the shekel of Neh. 10 32 is 
probably the third of the Phamician shekel ; the third 
is indeed a more usual denomination, both in the 
Phoenician and in the Babvlonian standards, than the 
half. 


The Jews were, as a rule, content or obliged to use 
.silver coins of foreign origin, and the two series of 
^ . silver coins issued by them belong to 

periods of revolt against their rulers. 
A famous series of shekels and half- shekels issued 
during a period of five years has been most usually 
ascribed to the time of Simon the Hasmonrean ; the 
tendency of recent criticism, however, is to give them 
to the time of the first revolt against Rome (66-70 A.D. ). 



The best summary of recent arguments about this 
question, which does not properly concern us here, is 
given by Kennedy, 429 ; still more recently, how’ever, 
Th. Reinach has stated his inclination to revert to the 
older view' (Dev. des dtudes grecques, 18213). A 
specimen of the shekel of the fourth year is given in 
fig. d. On the obverse is a chalice, above which is the 
date IK’ (for t ri3K’, ‘year 4’) ; around is the inscription 
Spc' ('Shekel of Israel’). On the reverse is a 
flowering lily and the inscription ,-te''npn D'‘rc'n' (‘ Jeru- 
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Salem the Holy’). The weight of this specimen is 220 
grs. 

The second series of silver coins of the Jews belongs 
to the second revolt ; they are shekels and quarter- 
shekels issued by Simon Barcochba and ‘ Kleazar the 
High Priest' from 132-135 a.d. These coins are 
really Roman denarii, or tetradrachms or drachms of 
the mints of Caesarea (in Cappadocia) and Antioch (in 
Syria), which have been used as blanks on which to 
impress Jewish types (Kennedy, 430 f . ). 

iioth these series are, as we have said, exceptional, 
and the ordinary coinage of the Jews, from the time 
of John Hyreanus, if not from that of Simon the 
Hasmonaean, onwards, consists merely of bronze. 

F. W. Madden, Coins 0/ the Je7vs, i88r ; F. Hultsch, Gr. u. 

Rffm. 3Ictrolo^i€,{'^) 1882 ; W. Ridgeway, 

7 . Literature. Origin 0/ Metallic Currency, 1892 ; Th, 
Reinach, Les vionttaies juives, 1887 ; A. R. 

S. Kennedy, in Hastings ’ 2 417^ G. F. H. 

SHELAH. I. a name closely resembling 

SiiiLoii (chAcuav [lUDKF], ctV [L]). tlie youngest 
of Judah's sons by the daughter of the Canaanite Shua 
(cp Stade G/7I158, and see JuDAH i., § 2; Gen. 
38511 1426 [J], 46 12 [P] ; Nu. 2620 chAcon [BAL. but 
-COM L, V, 19], I Ch. 23 chAcon [BL]). The clan is 
associated with Chezib in the Shephelah of Judah (cp 
Cozeba l>elo\v, and see Achzib [i.]), and, apart from 
Gen. 38, occurs only in post-exilic writings. The 
further divisions of this clan are given in i Ch. 421-23 
(chAcon [LJ). 'Fhe passage is extremely obscure 
and appears to represent the attempt of a scribe to 
get some meaning out of an already corrupt genealogy. 

becah in 21a may be a corruption for Lachish, but the 
latter half of the verse is unintelllgihle. A reference to Rethlehem 
in V. 22a is not improbable, see Jasiiubi-lehem. The reading, 

‘ men of Cozeba . . . had dominion in Moab,’ is doubtful ; that 
of o‘t KOLTuxrjO'av , . . (‘who dwelt is much more 

reasonable. Netaim Gederah, 23, seem to have 

arisen from Etam (CK '0 and Gedor ; and the recurrence of both 
names in 3 y . — a list which in its present condition is 
fragmentary — makes it probable that in z’. ^a we should read 
‘ Shelah, the father of P'.tam ’ (correcting the difficult 'y 
See Exam, 2. A pre-exilic reference may safely be rejected ; 
the ‘ancient’ matters spoken of need not, from the Chronicler’s 
point of view, be pre-exilic. The patronymic is ShelanitO 
(uS^^T, Nu. 2620, 6 (ri7Aajf^[e]i [HAFL]), which in a list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem is twice written Shilonite 
(Neh. II 5, firjAwt'c [R], 5 -ei [j^l, 17A-1 [A], <r-ci [L]; AV Shii.o.m^ 
I Ch. 9 5 ; ; roiv mjAwvieli, see Ezka ii., § 5 [6], § 15 

[i]rt). The former pointing with a seems better^ (cp Be. 
Ke.). Maaseiah or Asaiah, to whom the patronymic is here 
applied, appears as the representative of Shelah b. Judah, just 
as Athaiah (Neh. 11 4) represents the Perezite division. [Cp 
CHt. Bih.] S. A. C. 

2. (n^^O* S.VLAil AV in (ien. and Sal A AV Lk. 
835, the son of Arpachshad and father of Eber in the 
old genealogy of the Hebrews (Gen. IO24 [R?], 11 13 f, 
[P], I Ch. 1 18 [B om.] 24, (Ta\a, rraXas [E in Gen. 10]). 
'I'he key to ‘Shelah’ is of course Arpachshad. If the 
latter name contains Chald;ea, Knobel may be excused 
for .seeking ‘Shelah’ in NK!. Mesopotamia. If, how- 
ever, .Arpachshad comes from 'Arab-Kadesh or -Cush 
[see Uk uf the Chaldees], we must suppose ‘Shelah’ 
to represent some elan in the Negeb. In aecordance 
with Jcdah, § 2, we may assume the existenee of a 
Jerahmeelite clan called Shelah (see .SiiELAti, i), of 
Kenizzite (not Canaanite) affinities, and related to Sha’ul, 
of which Shelah is a modification. 'The name Methuselah 
is similarly related to Methushael ; both these names 
are probably modifications of Mishael = Ishmael. It 
now becomes not impossible that Eber (-tny) in Gen. 
IO24 may be miswritten for 'Arab (any). 

To derive Shelah from ‘to send,’ and suppose it to refer to 
the departure of a portion of the tribe of Arpachshad previous to 
their ‘passing over’ (.see Eber) the Tigris, is absurd. 0 (in 
Gen.), on which Lk. 835 is ba.sed, inserts Cainan before Shelah 
to make Abram the tenth after Shem (see Di. Gen. 208). 

T. K. C. 

1 CniVn (r/. 23) may spring from Beth-zur or perhaps rather 
D’ny'y.T (ZioR lay to the SE. of Gedor). 


SHELUMIEL 

SHELAH, POOL OF (nfen n;-!2), Xeh.3i5 RV. 
AV ‘ pool of Siloah.' See Siloam. 

SHELANITES (ubt;'), Nu.2620; see Shelah (1). 

SHELEMIAH (n'pfe, either compounded 

with n' = n'in', or an expanded form of a clan name 
borne by an individual [Che.], see Siiallu.m, Shela- 
MiEL, and note the N. Arabian character of the names 
with which Shelemiah is associated. To illustrate the 

later (?) view of the name, cp Palm, [if for 

n'PN'D'PC* a compound of the goddess al-Lat] ; ceAe* 
Mioy)- See Selemia. 

1. b. Cushi, an ancestor of Jehudi (y.7A) Jer. 36 [0 43 ] 14, 

aakaixiov [A]. 

2. b. Ahdeel, one of the men sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch 

and Jeremiah after Baruch had read the roll in the king’s presence 
(Jer. 36 [0 43 ] 26, om. BrAQ). 

3. The father of Jehucal or Jucal (^.?a), temp. Zedekiah 
Ger. 37 [ 44 l 3 a-eScKiov [r], 3 S[ 45 ] 1, in'cSti')- 

4. b, Hananiah, the father of Irijah [q.v.] (Jer. 44 [ 37 ] 13). 

5. I Ch. 2 G 14 ; see Mesuele.miah. 

6. One of the b. Bani, Ezra 10 39 (aeKefxia [B], -ei [L], -las [A], 

♦ eta [n])= I Esd. 9 34, Ski.emias (o-eAe/mias [B.A]). 

7. Another of the b. Bani (Ezral04i, crtAe/aia [B], 

-tas [A], -eia [M], tra/Ltaia? [L]), omitted in the parallel passage 
in 1 Esd. 934. It is interesting that the sequence of names 
here, Sharai ('T^), Azarel, and Shelemiah is almost identical 
with the names in Jer. 8626 Seraiah (n^n^’), Azriel, Shelemiah. 

8. The father of Hananiah iq.z>.), Neh. 3 30 (rcAe/u-ta [B], 
-as [N], <re€^ia [A]). 

9. A priest, a keeper of the storehouses (Neh. 13 13, aeKeixia 
[B*A], eA. [Bb], teAe/uita [X]). 

SHELEPH in pause, cAAecf) [AEL]), a son of 

Joktan (Gen. IO26, om. B i Ch. l2ot), has not yet been 
identified ; but similar names are not uncommon in S. 
Arabia. Instances arc Sulaf or Salif, a tribe in 
Yemen: Osiander, ZY>T/G 11 153 ; Si If, Hal. d/tV. 

86 ; N<7^[many]: Glaser, 425 ; cp also a district Saljie : 
Niebuhr, Arabien, 247 ; and see other reff. in Di. Gen. 
[Cp Sephar, and on ‘Joktan,’ see Grit. Bib.'\ 

SHELESH (Cbz’-. zeMH [B]. ceAAHC [A], ceAe/w 
[E]), a name in a genealogy of Asher (q.v., § 4 ii. ), 
I Ch. 7 35t- 

SHELOMI father of Ahihud, a ‘prince' of 

Asher (Xu. 3427; ceAeA^(e)l [BAFL]). See Siielu- 
MiEL, and cp Asher, § i. 

SHELOMITH (n'P’^L*\ interchangeable with 
[see below 5] ; cp the fluctuations between Meshillemith 
and Meshillemoth. The vocalisation is doubtful [cp 
Solomon, § i], and the name being evidently southern, 
a connection with either Ishmael or Salniah may be 
assumed [Cjhe.]). 

1. bath I)iBRi[^.T\], who had married an Egyptian (or, perhaps, 
rather Misrite, i.e., N. Arabian woman), and whose son was 
stoned for blasphemy (Lev. 24 11: a-a\<ofX€i6 [BAF], <ra\afifi6 
[Bab], aaXixie [L]). 

2. Daughter of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 19; craAw/iedet [B], - 0 i [A], 
[L]). 

3. .A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 20 ; efXfxoiO [B], <raXrin<o6 [A], 

(ra\oifjLL9 [L]). , . T- 

4. b. Josiphiah one of the b’ne Bani \q.v., 2] : read in Ezra S 10 

‘ And of the sons of Bani ; Sheloinith, son^of Josiphiah (viwi/ 
o-aAetpLOuS [B], vl. ^aavi o-eAeipipiov^ [Al, tu)V vL <ra\Lfx(t)9 [L]), 
cp I Esd. S 36, which gives Assai.imoth, RV Salimoth (a<r- 
(raXiixioO fA, the a? belongs to the preceding ^avi], [uiwv] croAi- 
(jLitiB [L], <ra\eiixoi9 [B]). 

Among the Levites we find (5) a Shelomith b. Shimei, a 
Gershonite Levite (i Ch. 289, Kt. ffioVwS RV Shelomoth, 
a\ui9eifx [B], <7a\iiifjt.€i9 [A], -fxiO [L]) *, (6) a chief of the b ne 
Izhar, a Kohathite Levite (i Ch. 23 i 8 , craAw/iw 0 
<ra\ov^l(o6 [AD, whose son was Jah.^th (q-z’.) (i Ch .-4 22, 
EV Shelomoth, aaA<u/u,<u 0 [BA], -10 [L]); and (7) a 
Levite descended from Eliezer b. Moses (i Ch.2625j?^, RV 
Shelomoth, <ra\<ofxoi9 [BA], -lO and craAoptid [L] v. 25, Kt. 
rtteVtyj and MT in v, 26). 

SHELUMIEL ; c^A(^MlHA [BAFL]). b. 

Zurishaddai, a 'prince' of Simeon (§ 9 ii. n. ; Nu. 
16 2i 2 736 (a-a/iaXiTjX [F]) 41 10 19! [all P]. In Judith 
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8 x his name appears as Samael, RV Salamikl 
{(TaXa/xi 7 }\ [BA], aa/xafiirjX [^^]). 

Apparently tlie name means ‘ El is my health ’ (§§ 37, 50) ; 
really, however, it may come from \ Shalamu is 

the name of a N. Arabian tribe allied to the Xabatreans (see 
Salmah, Shalmai). 'f. K. C. 


SH£M(D^*; chm; sem), the eldest of the three 
sons of Noah, and therefore always mentioned first 
(Gen. 532 610 713 9i8 lOi 1 Ch. 1 4) ; the rendering of 
Gen. IO21 in AV and is certainly wrong (ep 

Japheth). 

If an appellative, Shem will mean ‘name’ — t.e., 
renown. In this ease, if in Gen. 9 it is really equivalent 

1 Nam A Israel, it may conceivably denote the ruling 

’ or noble class (ep Gen. 64 Nu. I62 i Ch. 
524) in antithesis to the aborigines, who are called in 
Job308, ‘sons of the impious, yea, sons of the name- 
less, beaten out of the land’ (so We. 13, Bu. 

Urgesch. 328 /). There is a strong presumption, how- 
ever, that the name of this important patriarch has a 
longer history and a more recondite meaning. In short, 
the legends in the early part of Genesis being, according 
to the most plausible view, Jerahmeelite (see Paradise, 
§§ 6, 9), and ‘ Ishmael’ being used as a synonym for 
Jerahmeel, it is very probable that ‘ Shem ' is a modified 
fragment of the ethnic name Ishmael. 

To derive (with Goldziher) from ‘ to be high,’ and explain 
‘the high one’ or even the ‘ Heaven-god,’ has no indication in 
its favour. More probably, Shem is a shortened form of a name 
like Shemuel {q.v.')^ or rather, if we suppose that cn (Ham) is a 
fragment of Ss'DriT' Gerahmeel), 2^7 (Shem) has arisen out of 
a fragment of (Ishmael^. 

That the redactor, who here as elsewhere emended np(Renaz) 
into (Canaan) supposed cj;; to mean ‘ Israel is possible 
enough. But critically, such a view is highly improbable. See 
Ciunkel {Gen.*^) [1902]), whose attempt, however, to bring 

what is said on Canaan in Noah’s oracles into connection with 
the historical situation in the second millennium b.c. seems on the 
whole premature, in the absence of a thorough textual criticism. 

The special blessing by which Shem was rewarded 

2. Traditions, j? ‘ ' 

U \ ahwe, the tents of Shem ( ' T|*i2 

; let Canaan be his servant ’ (Gen. 926 Jj). 

It is more plausible, however, to think that v. <26 a 
should run, The Jernhmeelites were, in 


fact, (see Moses, § 14) the early tutors of the Israelites 
in religion. Here and in v. 27 the underlying original 
te.xt apparently spoke of Noah’s eldest son as ‘ Ishmael.’ 
The subjugation of Kenaz (not ‘Canaan,’ as the 
traditional te.xt) refers to matters beyond our ken (cp 
Kenaz). Another writer thinks to e.xplain ‘Shem’ to 
his readers by identifying ' Shem ’ with ‘ Eber ’ (Gen. 
10 21). Here it is necessary to transpose b and r, and 
read Arab : in fact, Ishmael (Shem) and 'Arab are nearly 
synonymous. On all these subjects, as well as on the 
use of ‘Shem’ in P (Gen. IO22 11 10, cp i Ch. I1724) 
see Crit. Bib. The reference in Ecclus. 49 19 is no doubt 
to .Shem’s important genealogical position. A late 
Jewish tradition (adopted by Selden and Lightfoot) 
identified Shem with Melchizedek (^.t>. ). Cp 
Sethites. t. k. c. 


SHEM, NAMES WITH, Two Hebrew names ha% e 
been brought under this head — l^emu’el (Samuel) and 
Semida (Shemida). The former of these is compared 
by Winckler ( <7/1 130, n. 3) with Sumu-abi and Sumu- 
la-ilu, the names of two Babylonian kings of the third 
millennium b. c. , whom this scholar considers to belong 
to a dynasty of western Semitic or rather Canaanitish 
conquerors. According to Hommel, .Sumu-abi means 
‘ Sumu is my father,' and ^unm is a contraction of 
himhu {sumuhu) — i.e,, ‘his name,' a periphrasis for 
‘God’ {Al/TB^f. 88/.). He considers that Semu’el 
and Semida* may safely be explained as containing this 
element himhu. It seems very improbable, however, 
that the periphrasis ' name ' for ‘ God ’ should have been 
of such remote antiquity among the Israelites, when we 
^ So Schorr, Griitz, and recently Ball, Holzinger, Gunkel. 
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recall that (see Name, § 7) it is specially characteristic 
of the latest biblical Hebrew writing, and we may 
venture to follow Jastrow {JBL 19 105), who is of opinion 
that hitnu in the names quoted by W’incklcr and 
Hommel is an entirely different word from the Hebrew 
hm. 

Perhaps a sober criticism of these ancient names, the I^aby- 
Ionian as well as the Hebrew, may lead to the conclusion that 
etymologies which have the most superficial plausibility are 
generally fallacious. See, further, Shemuel, Shemida. 

T. K. C. 

SHEMA (rp^’ ; C(\m[a]<\ [BAL]), one of the cities in 
the extreme S. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. 15 26: 
CAAMAd. [B]). Cp the clan-name Shem A, i. It is 
not included in the list of Simeonite towns either in 
Josh. 19 1-6 or in MT of 1 Ch. 428-31 (but see v. 28 ©), 
but in the former of these passages (Josh. 19 2) we find 
Sheba, plainly a mere variant (o-a/xaa [B] ; but aa[i[€]€ 
[AL]), and in 6 i Ch. 428 we find aafxa [BE], -aa [A]. 
The connection of Shema with Simeon seems obvious. 
The Sheba in Josh. 192 was probably introduced as a 
supplement from 15 26 after the calculation ‘thirteen 
cities ' {v. 6) had been made ; RV's ‘ or Sheba ' is too 
bold. See further Jeshua, Sime:on, § 10. 

SHEMA § 50). I. A Calebite elan which, like 

Korah, Tappuah, and Rekem, traced itself to Hebron, 
and is represented as the ‘father’ of Raham, the 'father' 
of Jorkeam, i Ch.243/. {acfiaa [BA, the latter omits 
in V . 43], trayaa [E]). Note the accumulation of 
‘Jerahmeelite’ names, and the place-name Shema. 

2. A clan of Reuben (§ 13) ; i Ch. 68 (o-a;u.a [H.A], o-f/xeei [L]). 

3. b. Hushim in a genealogy of Benjamin § 9 ii. /3] ; 

1 Ch. 8 13 (o-a/xa [HA], o-a/xaa [L]), obviously the same as Shimei 
in V . 21. See/C/* xi- 103 i. See Shimei (8). 

4. In list of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [/]) ; Neh. 
84 (( 7 a/u,aia 9 [BRAE]). 

SHEMAAH (nrD^’n, whence AV"'s:- Hasmaaji), a 
Gibeathite, father of Ahiezer (i Ch. I23 ; <\/v\a [BX], 
C<\M<NA [A], [E]). see David, § 1 1 r. Ihe 

Pesh. presupposes here the name of a separate hero, 
'nv^iin n’yea' ‘Shemaiah the Gibeathite.' 

SHEMAIAH (nT7pL‘^ also •’liTI'PV*' see below, 
either a religious nanie=‘Yahwe hears,’ or a late (?) 
expansion of the old dan-name 'rpL**, Shimei [Che.] ; 
note the frequency of the name among priests, Eevites, 
and prophets, whose historical connection with the 
southern border -land is certain ; C(\M^ie>.[c])- E is 
impossible always to differentiate accurately or (as the 
ease may be) to identify the various bearers of this 
name. 

1. A prophet temp. Rehoboam, who deprecated war 

with Israel {i K. 1222 — 2 Ch. II2 \^ib. and 

prophesied at the invasion of Judah by Shishak (2 Ch. 
1257, (ra/jL/jLatas [B]). He is mentioned as the writer 
of the history of Rehoboam {ib. v. 15), ep also in 0^ 

I K. 1 2 (24 0, ed. Sw. ). 

2. A false prophet who for endeavouring to hinder 
his work was sternly rebuked by Jeremiah (Jer. 29 
[0 36] 24-32 [cra/uieas X t'v. 24, 31 /.]; cp Jeremiah 
[Book], 17 ; in v. 24 'i.i'irc’)- 

He is styled the Nehelamite ('y’D^nun. at\a/ucir?7J' [B], 
eXafxtrrjv [X.\Q]). which reminds us of tou epXa/xei 
applied to She.maiah (i) in 0’s [B, in E eXa/JUTTjv] 
addition to i K. 12 (f. 240). Probably both aiXa/j.eiTrjv 
and evXafjLei point to 'cV'n = ‘Jerahmeelite’ 

[Che.] (ep 2 .S. 10 16 [Che.]; see also 

Sibraim). The prophet Ahijah the Shilonite in i K. 

II 29, it has elsewhere (see Shh.oh, 2) been suggested 
by Cheyne, is most probably a man from the Negeb. 
So, to, in the intention of the writer, is this Shemaiah. 

3. Father of Urijah of Kirjath-jearim, a prophet (Jer . ‘20 [0 
33 ] 20, i.Tycc’j Mao-fov f,\]). 

4. Father of Delaiah, a prince temp. Jehoiakim (Jer. 36 [0 
43 ] 12, o-fAe/xiou [BAQ], crfSejciou f^d)* 

5. b. vShechaniah, a descendant of Zerubbabel (i Ch. 3 22 
ca/xaa [B‘‘ once], <refiea [L]). This is also the name of one of those 
who repaired the temple (Neh. 829, crtjufia [x]). 
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6 b. Joel, ofREUBKN (§ 13) (i Ch. 64, cre/ieet [HL], (re/ieit' [A]). 

7 b. Hasshub, a Merarile Levite (i Ch. 9 14 cp Neh. 11 15, 
<rc;x<eias [L]). See 13. 

8. Father of Obadiah, a 'Levite belonging lo Jeduthun 

(l Ch. 9 l 6 , <ra/u.eta [H] <ra/j.iov (A], cp Neh. 11 See 13. 

9. Chief of the b’ne Elizaphan, temp. David (1 Ch. 15 8 
aa/uLeag [j<], <Te/j.aia [.'V], <*. 11 (ra/i^at [n], cre/xetai/ [A 1 ). 

10. b. N\'iihaneel, a Levite scribe (i Ch. 246 , <Ta/i./u.atas [A]). 

11. b. Obed-edom (i Ch. 2G4, <ra/txeca5 [.A], z'V. 6yC, <ra/xai 
[Bz^ 7], cra/JLeta, cre/uitia [.\]). See 13. 

12. A Levite, temp. Jeho.shaphal (2 Ch. 17 8, o-a/mouas [K], 
a-a/jLOi/ca^ [A]). 

13. A son of Jeduthun (2 Ch. 29 14, cra/xeias [.V]). Cp 7, 8, : 1, 
and see Genealogies i., § 7 (ii. < 0 . 

14. A Levite house temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 15, <rt/xeet [ll.\L]), 
probably the same as the name in Neh. 108 126 (Bi<*A om., 
<re/u.cias, K^.a ing. sup. L), /fi, 18 (BX*A om., <re/j.eia, *”2^* ‘"f*L) 
where Jehonathan is the head, 12 35 (where one Jonathan 
b. Shemaiah is named). 

15. A Levite of the time of Josiah (2Ch. 35 g, cp perhaps 
Siii.MEi, 31 12 ; in both cases Cononiah precedes as the name of a 
brother). In i Esd. 1 9 Samaias (<ra/natas). 

16. One of the h’ne Adonikam, a post*e.\ilic family who came 
up to Jerusalem with Ezra, Ezra 8 13 (ora/txaeia [A]), in 1 Esd. 
839 Sam Ai AS. 

Tj. A teacher, Ezra 816 (a-ejxeia [Al, o-c/xeetfi [L]), in 1 Esd. 843 
Masman, RV Maas.mas (/maacr/jiai/ [BA], orc/titia [ Iv]), repeated 
in z'. 44 Mamaias, RV SAMAiAs(om. L). 

18. { 3 ne of the b’ne Harim, the prie.slly family of Ezra 10 21, in 

1 Esd. 921 S.A.MEIUS, RV Sameus ( 0 a/uLato? [B], cra/u,ai05 [A]). 

19. One of the sons of Haki.m ‘of Israel' (Ezra 10 31 <re/jLea 
(kI, (Ta/jLfiai [L]), in 1 Esd. 932 Sabbeus (cra/S/Sata? [B.\], 
o-a/xccas [L]). 

20. h. 1 )elaiah b. Mehetabeel, a prophet temp. Neh., bribed 
by Sanballai to hinder the Jews from building the wall (Neh. 
6 10 cre/txeei [Bi<], (TffxeL [A]). 

21. 22, two men present at Ezra’s dedication of the wall (Neh. 
1234, aapaia [BN], craa/utaias [A] 36). 

23. RV but AV Samaia.s, ‘the great,’ kinsman of Tobit (Tob. 
5i2yC, (TCfxeov [R], ore/bicAtou [x], o-e/xetou [A], the Heb. Vs. ed. 
Neuhauer h.as n'O"!^:;')- 

SHEMARIAH and [i Ch. I25] 

usually [§ 30] e.xplainecl ‘whom Yahwe guards,’ but 
probably rather a modification of the ethnic Shimki 
CA/ v\Api(\[c]). 2Ch. II19 AV [by printer's 
error?] gives Su.vmariaii), All the occurrences 
suggest X. Arabian origin. T. K. c. 

1. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch. I25 (cra/xapaia [B]). See 
Daviu, § II, (^i:)(iii.), col. 1030 /C 

2. A son of Rehoboam, by Mahalath ( = Jerahmeelith [Che.]), 

2 Ch. 11 19. 

3. 4. Contemporaries of Ezra, who had t.aken foreign wives, 
Ezra 10 32 (-eta [B], -ta [NA]); z’. 41 (-eta [BN], -eia? [A]). 

SHEMEBER ("l3N?pr). Gen. 142. Sec Shlnab. 
SHEMED ("ipb;*), I Ch. 812 RV, AV Shamed. 

SHEMER. I. (TX’; ceMHp. camhp[R]. ce- [A], 
ceMAAHp [L]). According to i K.I624 Shemer was 
the owner of the hill which Omri bought, whence the 
place received the name of Samaria ^ee 

Samaria. 

2 and 3. AV Shamer properly a clan-name 

(see Stade, Z. / T'fK 5 166), but applied to real or 
supposed persons: a Levite, i Ch. (>46 [31] (crfpiptT/p) ; 
and ben Helper in a genealogy of Asher [</.v., § 4 ii.], 
I Ch. 734 [B], croi/xTip [AL]) ; in v. 32 he is 

called Shomer [v'-?'-]- 

SHEMIDA (yi'P'J*), a Gileadite elan belonging to 
Manasseii (§ 9) (Xu. ‘>632, cYAA^ep ; Josh. 172, 
CYA\AP€IA\ B], C 6 AMpAe[A], CAAAlAAe[C]; I Ch. 7 19 
AV Shemidah : C€M6ipA [BA], cameiAa [L]), after 
whom the Shemidaites were called (Xu. l.c. 'ri'pi-’n ; 
CYA^<^ep[e]l [BAFT.]). 

May we venture to liold that cc’ here is a divine appellation? 
See Names, § 43, She.m [Names with]. The .aliernati\’e is to 
suppose a corruption 

SHEMINITH, UPON, RV ‘set to the Sheminith ’ 
(np'P'J’n'/P ; 6 ^^‘aku in Pss. ynep thc opAoHC 
in I Ch., d.AAAC 6 Nei 0 ; Jer. super octava [Ps. fii], 
pro octava [Ps. 12 i]; eni THC orAOHC [Aq. , Ps. fii], 
nepi THC OrAOHC in i Ch., Sym.]; Tg. 

‘on the l}Te with eight strings’), a technical phrase 
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relative (according to the ordinary view) to the musical 
performance of certain psalms (Pss. 6 12 ; cp i Ch. 
1521). Ewald, Olshausen, Winckler, explain ‘in the 
eighth mode, or key ’ ; Gesenius and Delitzsch, ‘ for 
the bass ’ ; Gratz agrees with the Targum. It is 
admitted, however, that these explanations are pure 
guesses, and the most plausible view of other psalm titles 
favours the assumption that the text is corrupt. Most 
probably n'J'Cc.T'?;’ is a corruption of ‘ of the 

Ethanites,’ or better of ‘of the Ishmaelites.’ ' 

We thus obtain an adequate explanation of Sheminith 
in the titles of Pss. 6 and 12 , and probably too of Gittith, 
Xeginath, and Shoshannim (see T’sal.ms, B(H)k of, § 26, 
but cp Music, § 9). We also find in i Ch. 

1521 where it seems to correspond to at the end 

of V. 20. Here, however, it is in all probability a 
corruption of the name Shemira.moth {q.v.), just as 
‘Azaziah,’ which Benzinger {KHC ad loc.) rightly 
pronounces suspicious, is virtually a misplaced repetition 
of the name ‘ Aziel. ’ These two proper names occur 
close by, in v. 20. 

It may al.so be noliced, .since the commentaries give no very 
defensible explanations, that nsi*? (® tou [ei/]torxu(rat ; RV ‘ to 
lead ’), which follows in 1 Ch. 15 21 should be pointed 

nwV; it is a .synonym of I'Cn, ‘continually,’ W’hich occurs in a 
similar context ; see Psalms, Book of, § 26, col. 3945, n. 4. The 
other mysterious phrase (RV ‘ set to Alamoth ’) in 15 20 

comes from ^ mutilated and corrupt form of C'‘:’Z3 

‘ psalterie.s.’ Cp Ps. 264^, where is a corruption of 

C'^ 33 , ‘impious.’ ^ t. K. C. 

SHEMIRAMOTH (niOTpC*), a Levite name, i Ch. 
15 i 8 2o I65 2Ch. 178 (here Kt. nPD'nPV** i variously 

C 6 AAeipAAACi) 0 , CAAAAp[e]lA\., CAAACIPAAA., C6AMp.. 
ClAAlp.)- According to Schrader [A'A T^~'> 366) equiva- 
lent to the Ass. name Sammuramat, which occurs as a 
woman’s name on the monuments, especially on the 
statues of Xebo from X^irnrud. G. Hoffm., however 
{Syrischc Acten, 137), thinks that Shemiramoth was 
originally a place-name meaning * images of Shemiram ’ 

( = Xame of Ram or ‘the Exalted One’), just as 
Anathoth may mean ‘ images of Anath. ' 

‘ Shem-ba‘al ’ (name of Baal) was a name or form of Astarte 
(see Inscr. of Eshmun'azar, L 48) and the story of the conquests 
of Semiramis in Upper .Asia is ‘a translation into the language 
of political history of the diffusion and victories of her w'orship 
in that region.' The main centre of this diffusion was Bambyce 
or Hierapolis (WRS, ‘Ctesias and the Semiramis legend,’ 
Eng. Hist. Rev., April 1887, p. 317). 

But what probability is there in either of the above 
explanations? Xone at all, if the analogy of other 
Levitical names in Ch. is to be trusted. In 2 Ch. 17 8 
it is specially plain that the names among which this 
strange form occurs are ethnics (cp Ge.ne.alogies i., 
§ 75). It so happens too that the form which appears 
in that passage suggests the true explanation. It is 
not (Shemiramoth ?), but rii:2n;;w\ where n'i:7(rc) 

is presumably a eorniption of a dittographed n.'r, and 
may safely be disregarded. Shimri {q.v.) is a good 
Levitieal name, according to the Chronicler ; in 2 Ch. 
29 13 it occurs just before Je'uel or Je'iel, which name 
[i.e., Je'iel) is apparently a mutilated form of Ja'aziel 
(see I Ch. 15 18 16 5). mci'r:::', too is, in 2 Ch. 
31 13, worn down into ‘ Jerimoth ’ ( = Jerahmeel). On 
‘ Shemiramoth ’ in i Ch. 1520/ see further Sheminith. 

SHEMUEL (‘PXWJ*, c&mOYH\)- i- i Ch. 6.^3 [>8] 
RV S.\MUEL, the prophet (see Samuel). 

2. b. Ammihud, a chief of Simeon (§ 8 iii. , last 
note), Xu. 3420; {craXafxirjX). 

3. b. Tola, of Iss.achar (§7) (i Ch. 72 ; icrafJLOvr}\ 
[B. a dittographed t]). 

The name is difficult. For discussions see Names, § 39, 
W'here ‘bearing ihe name of God’ is suggested: Driver, TBR 
(on I S. 1 20, where Gesenius’s explanation, ‘name of 
God’ is pronounced ‘as obvious as ii is natural'); Hommel, 


I JD'J' is several times (^.^.Ps.92 n) miswritien for 
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A//Tf lOO (‘his name is God’); Jastrow, /i>Z. 19 Iigoo]82 ^ 
(‘name [ = son] of God ’). But is the final -el really =: Vx, ‘God’? 
See Saul, § i, Shebuel, where the possibility of a connection 
between Sa’Ql and §emu'el, and between Lemuel and J^ebu’el is 
referred to, and two other names are indicated, belonging per- 
haps to the same group, Ishmael and Shobal (S’s form, 

however, in 2(also = WT’s SHELUAtiEL \q.v.]) suggests a com- 
parison with Salmah [q.Z'.]. Note that ‘ Ammihud ’ (see 2), or 
rather Ammihur, very- possibly, like the shorter form Hur, comes 
from Jerahmeel. Father and son both seem to have ethnic 
names. T. K. C. 

SHEN (|?f*n), a locality, between which and Mizpeh 
Samuel set up the stone Eben-ezer (i S. 712). But 
means merely 'the rock’ and one expects to find 
some known and specific place mentioned. (r^s 

TraXaias) and Pesh. point to the reading (cp 2 Ch. 
13 19), which is accepted by Wellhausen, Driver, H. 
P. Smith, and others. See Jeshanah. 

SHENAZZAR [RV], or [AV] Shenazar 
a son of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin), and uncle of Zerubbabel 
(i Ch. 3 18 ; aavcaap [BA], aavaaap [L], sennaser, 
senneser\yg.']). His name is variously explained as a 
mutilation of (so Marq. , see Sheshbazzar) 

and as = Sin-usur, ‘ Sin (the moon-god), protect ! ' ep on 
an Ass. seal Sin-sar-usur, ‘Sin, protect the king ! ’^ 

CIS 288, where the same incorrect Assyrian pronuncia- 
tion for 0, see Sanballat] is presupposed. He was 
plausibly identified by Howorth {Acad., 1893, P- i75)« 
and then by Rosters {Herstel, 47), Ed. Meyer {Ent. des 
Jud. 77), Marquart {Fund. 55), with Sheshbazzar. 
Neither of the Assyriological combinations, however, is 
quite satisfactory, and the other names of sons of 
Jeconiah are explained elsewhere as representing gentilics 
of the Negeb. 'Phis suggests that may be a cor- 

ruption of (see Shinak), which is itself possibly a 
corruption of — i.e., the S. Geshur. See SilESil- 

bazzar. t. k. c. 

SHENIR (T:b*), Dt. 39 AV, RV Senir. 

SHEOL (Vise’). The origin of the Hebrew term 
for the world of the dead is not a mere question of 
archaeology ; we cannot but expect it to throw light on 
the early religion, or superstition, of the Hebrews. 
Possibly, if not probably, it has an Assyrian origin. 
According to Frd. Delitzsch formerly {Par. 121 ; Prol. 
47 145 ; Il^b' Lang. 20) the Assyrian word correspond- 
ing to S60I is §u’alu ; he was followed by A. Jeremias 
{Bab. -ass. VorstelL 62) and Gunkel {Schbpf. 154). 
Jensen, however {Kosmol, 2.2.2. ff.), denies the existence 
of such a word as sualu, and Zimmern (in Gunk. 
Schopf. 154, n. 5) says that certainty has not yet been 
attained. Delitzsch himself omits su’alu in his ^ Iss. 
HWB, and Schwally {Das Leben nack deni Tode, 89, n. 2) 
assents to the decision of Jensen. A critical re-examina- 
tion of the four relevant passages in Assyrian vocabularies 
was urgently called for. This has been given by Jastrow 
{A/SLli 165^ ), who comes to the conclusion that Jensen’s 
position is untenable, and interprets the Ass. sualu as 
' the place of inquiry ’ — the place whence oracles can 
be obtained.'^ Provisionally we may be content with 
this at any rate possible explanation, remembering that 
one of the Babylonian terms for ‘priest’ is (lit. 

inquirer), and that the Hebrew slV al is frequently used of 
consulting an oracle {e,g., Judg. li Hos. 4i2 Ezek. 
21 21 [26], etc. ). We may venture therefore to hold that 
when the primitive Hebrews used the name Sh^ol they 
may have thought of the power of the dead in the under- 
world to aid the living by answering their inquiries. 
In course of time the priestly representatives of the 
established religion would naturally succeed in checking 
this practice. Of primitive Hebrew religion, however, 

1 [The provenience of this seal is unknown. Cp also the 

parallel formation “li* “id ( = Aiur-Sar-usur, ib. 250), ‘ Assur, 

protect the king ! ’ — s. a. c.] 

2 For Jastrow's views on the stem saal (whence both suWlu 
and se'6i) see his article In JBL 19 [1900], pp. 82 ff. 
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we have in fact very little direct evidence ; sur\ ivals of 
it may be found in later superstitious usages, and this 
is nearly all that we know. Nor must we suppose that 
all the dead had power to furnish oracles to the living. 
This power was an element of divinity, and it was prob- 
ably only heroes like Ea-bani, who appears to Gilgames 
(Jensen, Mythen iind Epen, 263 ; Jastrow, RBA 51 1 ; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 589), and like Samuel (i S. 
ff.), who were consulted for oracles. 

To the later Hebrews Shdol appeared like a monster 
which ‘ enlarged its greed, and opened its mouth with- 
out measure ’ (Is. 614 ; cp Hab. 25 Prov. 272o 30 15 /. ). 
Its leading characteristic is darkness (Job IO21/. ); it 
is the land of dust — iry (‘dust’), can indeed be used 
as a synonym for VhyjJ (ShCol), see Job 17 16 20 n 21 26 
Ps. 30 10 [9]. Like the Babylonian Aralfi it was far below 
in the earth (Job 118 265, etc.). Hence Shfeol 

and "lis (pit) sometimes receive the epithets ,“i»rinn or 
nVrinw, ‘ nether ’ (Dt. 3222 Ps. 8613 88 7 [6]) ; and heaven 
and Sh^ol are the farthe^st opposites (Is. 7ii Am. 92 Ps. 
1398). Silence as a rule reigns supreme (see, however, 
Is. 14 10). It is a land whence there is no return (Job 
7 10) ; so too the Babylonians called it irsit la tdri, 

‘ the land without return ’ (for other names see Jensen, 
Kosmol. 215-225). Still it was a land of order ; it was 
figured as a city with gates (Is. 38 10 F^s. 9 13 [14] 107 18 
Job 3817), and both in the gospels (Mt. 16 18, ep 
Hades) and in the Taltnud the same conception is 
found. On the state of the dwellers in Sheol, see 
Dead, Esch.atology (references on col. 1390 j . ), and 
on the whole question see Jastrow, Religion of Bab. 
and Ass., 560, 606 ; Charles, Eschatology ; Schwally, 

Das Leben nach dem Tode, 59-66 ; A. Jeremias, Bab.- 
ass. I'orstellungen vom l^eben nach dem Tode, 106-126. 

The following is the description of the Babyloni.an flades at 
the opening of the ‘ Descent of I star ' (AV> i, p. 81) : — 

To the land without return, the earth . . . 

[‘ Set ’] Istar, the daughter of Sin, her ear. 

The daughter of Sin ‘ set ’ her ear 

To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 

To the house, from which he who enters never emerges, 

To the way, going on which has no turning back, 

To the house, into which he who enters is without light, 
When dust is their nourishment, clay their food. 

They see not light, they sit in darkness. 

Dust (rusts) on door and bolt. 

SHEPHAM (DDlA ‘a bare height ’ ?—§§ 75. 99). as 
the text of Nu. 34io/. stands, is the name of a point 
on the ideal eastern border of Catiaan, mentioned with 
Hazar-enan and Riblah [7.Z’.]; like Riblah, 

it is unmentioned in the ]' passage, Ezek. 47 15-18. Van 
Kasteren’s identification of it with Oflni, on the upper 
course of the Xahr er-Rakkad , .SE. of the lake called 
Birket Rant (Baed. 266), is not one of his test {Rev. 
Bibl., 1895, pp. 23-36), and his argument to prove 
that the of Sam. and Targ. Jerus. is derived 
from Shepham is more ingenious than convincing. 
This and similar names are, according to the present 
WTiter’s theory, distinctively ‘ Jeralinieclite ’ or S. Ca- 
naanitish names (Shephupham [i Ch. 85 Shephuphan] 
and Shuphamite, Nu. 2639; Siphmoth, 1 S. 3O28 ; 
Shuppim, one of the sons of .■\her = Ahiram = Jerahmeel, 
I Ch. 7 12; Shiphmite, i Ch. 2727). This confirms the 
view that the geography of Nu. 34i-i5 and of Eizek. 
47 13-21 has been edited, with the view of expanding 
the limits of the region referred to. This editing, for 
which many parallels can be given Gen. 10 

Nu. 1821-25 Dt.34i-3 Josh. 11 2S. 241-9), would not 
have been possible if some of the names in the 
original document were not found in more than one 
part of the country. A Riblah and a Hamath for 
instance doubtless existed in the far N., but it is not 
at all likely that a Shepham was to be found there. 
The real Shepham was apparently on the E. border of 
the land of Kenaz (the original document must have 
spoken of ‘ the land of Kenaz ’ [n;:], not ‘ the land of 
Canaan’ [|y3D]), between Hazar-enan (Hazar-elam = 
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H.-jerahmeel ?) and Riblah or perhaps rather Harbel 
{=rtlie city of jerahmeel). See kiHKAii, SillPH.MITE. 

(«pHAL in Xu. ;{ J loyC j;ives creTr(f)anap [(5 h in r. lo, -moi]* In 
7 /. II ap beloHijs lo ihc following word ^r)\a tread ap/SrjAa) ; v. lo 
has been adjusted to v. ii.) T. K. C. 

SHEPHATIAH and bTDppMn nos. 4, 5, 

6, apparently ' Yahwe judges ' [§ 36], cp ; c<\- 

[BX.AL]). [It may be safer to hold the name 
to be corrupt. In i the names of David's wives and 
children being in several cases, as it seems, corruptions 
of tribal names Abigail, Absalom, Haggith, Abital, 
Ithream, Eglah), and a name compounded with -iah 
being (juite isolated in this list, we are bound to explain 
Shephatiah if possible as a tribal name. .According to 
analogy it may well be an e.xpansion of = 'nEs*, 
— /.e., ' belonging to Zepiiatii ’ (.see Siiaph.xt). 'I'his 
theory explains all the occurrences of the name. In 
2 the companions of Shephatiah are of ' Jerahmeelite ’ 
origin (see B.ashhur) ; for 4, cp the Calebite Hakeph, 
and see H.AKiPii ; and in the case of 3, 5, 6 and 9 the 
names Reuel, Michael, Maachah and Mahalaleel are all 
corrnplions of Jerahmeel. With regard to 7, it must 
be clear that, like the b’ne .Arab and the b’ne h'dani, the 
b’ne Shephatiah were of jerahmeelite origin ; cp Neh. 
11 4, and see Pekkz. Read ‘ iVne Sefalhi. ’ T. k. c.] 

1. b. David and .Vbital (2 8.84 i Ch.33, cra^areia 115 ), 
<ra<f>aOia [.A in Sam.), (ra<})aTta<; [.\ in Ch. and LJ). .See David, 
§ II, n. 

2. b, Mattan, who with others sought to put Jeremiah in prison 
{Jer. 38 ( 45 ] i, cra<|)aria5 [IjRAI, aa<f>aT [Q*), -la? (Q'^it-l)- 

3. AV Shephathiah, b. Reuel, father of Meshullam, of 
Rexjamin (§ 9 (iii.J) ; i Ch. Da. 

4. .A Harui’hitk [q. 7 '.], one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 5, 

craf^arta? [ 1 ^]). See DaVID, § 11, n. c. 

5. b. Jehoshai'hat, king of Judah (2 Ch. 21 2, 'in’tiEr, tra^a- 
Teia? ( 15 ), -ta? [ 15 l>.VL]). The name follows Michael (see above). 

6. b. Maachah, a Simeonite ruler (i Ch. 27 16, 

Tta?)- 

7. The b'ne Shephatiah were a post-exilic family numbered at 
372 (Kzr.a 24, acTaif) [H], Xeh. 7 g) ; the record, however, in K/ra 
8 K, wherein the h’nc Shephatiah with Zehadiah at their head 
amount to 80 in number, is far more plausible (see Ezka-Xkhe- 
miah). The name appears as Saphat in i Ksd. 5 g (om. 15 , 
acrat^ 1 15 a.b mg.], o-a^ar’ [Al), and as Sapha pias in i Ksd. S 34 
{<To<f}OTtov [ 15 ], A om., <ra<}>aTiov [b]). See introduction, above. 

8. A group of J Solomon’s servants' (see Xkphi.mm) in the 
great post-e.\ilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9) ; Ezr.a 2 57— Xeh. 7 59 — 
1 Esd.533, Sapheth, RV Saphuthi (crac^uet [ 15 ], -vOl [A]). 

9. One of the h’ne Perez, a son of Mahalaleel, and ancestor of 
Athaiah (X^eh. 11 4, cra</)anou [L]). 

SHEPHELAH, THE, or LOWLAND [OF JUDAH] 

; see Plain, 7; d? hns ce(J)HAA in 2 Ch. 
2dio[AV ' low country,’ RV ‘lowland’], Ob. 19 [c<\cf)HA<N 
.AV ‘plain,’ RV ‘ lowland'], Jer. 3244 [AV ‘valley,’ 
RV ‘ lowland'], 33 13 [om. A, .A\’ ‘ vale,’ RV ‘ lowland ’], 
also in i Macc. I238 [^{*\'■ C€cj). neAlNH- AV Shephela, 
RV ‘plain country’]), a part of the territory of Judah, 
between the hill country (see Ji;i).\H, Hill- country 
of), and the Mediterranean. On the geographical use 
of the term see G. A. Smith {//(/ 202 f , ). who concludes 
that ‘ though the name may originally have been used 
to include the Maritime Plain, and this wider use mav 
have been occa.sioually revived, the .Sh^phelah jiroper 
was the region of low hills between that plain and the 
high Central Range.’ The cities of the Shephelah are 
enumerated in Josh. 1.533-44 ; 45-47, which mention 

Philistine towns as in the Shephelah, are probablv a later 
in.sertion (cp Oxf. Hex. 2346). Eusebius, however 
(D.S’ 2W6io), describes this district as the plain (ttcSiop) 
lying round Eleutheropolis, to the X. and the W. , and 
Clermont-Ganneau and Conder ( Tenhvork, 2yj) stale 
that they have discovered the name in its .Arabic form 
Si Ha about Heit-Jibrin (Eleutheropolis). d 5 also gives 
TTidiov (see Di. 1 7 Josli. II 2 128) and ij TrcSiv/f (see Josh. 
9 1 IO40 Jiidg. I9, etc.) for n'rsr, and a larger use is 
favoured by Dt. I7 Josh. 9i i K. IO27 2 Ch. 26 10, so that, 
even if the low hills behind the maritime plain were the 
most important part of the Shephelah on account of the 
towns situated there, we can hardly deny that theo- 


retically the maritime plain was included in the reference 
of this geographical term (see Buhl, Fa/. 104, n. 164). 

The RV has taken great pains to carry out a sy^tematic 
rendering of shephelah by ‘lowland.’ Compare the following 
pa.ssages : Dt. t 7 Josh. Di IO40 11 2 16 {biSy vpb, ja rairfiMa, 
0AL Ttt neSivd the second time), 128 1033 Judg. I9 iK. IO27 
iCh. 27 28 2Ch. 1 15 D 27 2b 10 28 18 Jer. 17 2> (©h yij^ Trefit'ri;) 
3244 33 13 Ob. 19 Zech. 7 7. Perhaps if RV had given the 
plural form ‘ lowlands,’ it might have been more illuminative to 
the reader, for, as G. A. Smith (203) remarks, the Scottish low- 
lands, like the Shephelah, are not entirely plain, but have their 
groups and ranges of hills. 

SHEPHER pD'J’)' 3323/, AV Shapiier. 


SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Under the name of 


Uoi/j,r}u [Fas/or, ‘ Shepherd '), with which from an early 
1 Name * name of Hernias came to be 

franimisfliftTi c^^^^^'cted, a book of some size, originally 

Of text 

from Christian antiquity. At one time 
greatly read, and even for a while regarded as canonical, 
it afterwards fell very much into the background with- 
out, however, being wholly lost sight of. 

The Greek text, though still without the concluding portion 
Sim. ix. 30 3*x., was first brought to light comparatively recently 
(1856). A Latin version, the Vulgate, was published as early 
as 1513 by Faber Stapulensis ; an Ethiopic by Anton d'Abbadie 
in i860. Ever .since Cotelier's time (1672) ilie work has been 
wont to he included in editions of the so-called .Apostolic 
Eathers. We now know' the Greek text of I 'is. \.-Mand. iv. 36a 
from the Codex Sinaiticus edited by Tischendorf in 1662: the 
contents of the rest of the work (apart from the concluding 
portion already .spoken of, and certain lacuna;) from the so-called 
Athos MS of which three leaves are now in the University 
Library at Leipsic (since 1856) and six still remain in the 
Monastery of Gregory on Mt. Athos; that of Sim. 27-10 42-5 
from an old papyrus now in Berlin, formerly at Fayyum, de- 
scribed by U. Wilcken in 18^1 ; that of other fragments, we 
have known for a longer period from the citations of ancient 
writers. 

Valuable help can also be obtained throughout from two Old 
Latin versions, the Vulgate and (since Dressel, 1857) the Pala- 
tine, as also from the Ethiopic. For the establisliment of the 
original text, since the edition of Anger and Dindorf, 1856, who 
at first were led astray by Simonides (afterwards proved to be a 
forger) but were ultimately put upon the right track by Tischen- 
dorf^ as he in his turn wa;> corrected by Lipsius, specially 
meritorious services have been rendered by A. Hilgenfeld, 
i866<-), i88i<^), 1887; O. de Gebhardt, 1877; J. Armitage 
Roliinson, A Collation of the Athos Codex 0/ the Shepherd 0/ 
Hernias, 1888; ]■’. X. Funk, Patres Apost.,<!^) 1901. 


The Shepherd, in view of its contents, is usually divided 
into three parts, entitled respectively (1) Visions, (2) 
9 Di'iHaiftTi Commandments, (3) Similitudes. The 
printed editions, in fact, all follow each 
other in giving five Visions, twelve Commandments, and 
ten Similitudes. This division, however, is hardly 
accurate, and it would be better to say that the book 
in the form in which it has come down to us consists of 
Visions (*Opd<r€ts) or Revelations {'A-rroKaXvpcis) of 
which the first (I7 Lli)can be regarded as an intro- 
duction to those immediately following {I’is. 12-4) and 
the last ( / VV. 5) as an introduction to the immediately 
following series of Commandments and Similitudes (at 
€uTo\ai Kai Trapa^oXai : Aland. 1-12, Sim. 1-8) to which 
is added an appendix called ‘ The rest ’ (rd ; 

Sim. 9) and a conclusion {Sim. 10). 

So far as the form of the book is concerned, Hermas, 
a former slave of a certain Rhoda in Rome to whom 
o j his father had sold him, and who had 

. . afterwards come into the service of the 

con en s. ([Christian church, now comes forward as 
a writer, relating certain things that have happened to 
him and what he has seen and heard— or, in a word, 
what has been revealed to him. 

-As he was walking outside the city ‘ to the villages ,’ — eU 
Kuifiai;, as the Greek text has it, for which the printed editions, after 
a conjecture of Dindorf, wrongly read et? Cuma;' 

— he falls asleep and there appears to him the woman whose 
slave he formerly had been and whom he had not been able to 
seek in marriage (I 'is. 1 i). Afterwards the church appears to 
him at longer or shorter intervals (a year, or less); first in the 
form of an old woman (Cis. 1 2-4 ; cp 3 lo-ii), next with a more 
youthful aspect (Cis. 2 ; cp 3 12) ; again, as quite young {I'is. 
3 i-io ; cp 13) ; finally, as a maiden in wedding attire (I 4). 

She reveals to him the future and expounds with regard to it 
the will of God. She gives instructions and shows visions which 
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have reference to the necessity for repentance while yet the 
building of the tower, symbolising the church, is still unfinished, 
or rather suspended for a while — in other words w'hile yet God 
affords the opportunity to repent, an opportunity which ere long 
will cease with the coming of the last great persecution. After 
these revelations (FA. 1-4) Hermas relates how the angel of re- 
pentance appears to him in the form of a shepherd, as previously 
{Vis, 2 4 3 lo) in that of a young man, and bids him write down 
‘commandments and similitudes '(FA. 5). The twelve command- 
ments which follow relate to faith in God ; a life void of offence, 
full of compassion, love of truth ; chastity ; long suffering ; our 
attendant angels, good and bad ; the fear of the I^ord ; abstinence 
from all that is evil ; prayer without ceasing and with unwaver- 
ing confidence ; two kinds of sadness ; two kinds of spirit ; two 
kinds of desire {Mand.l'Vl). The eight similitudes which follow 
teach us how here we have no continuing city ; how the rich can 
he helped by the prayer of the poor ; how the righteous and the 
wicked cannot at first be discriminated, but will ultimately be 
separated (6Vw. T4) ; how useful fasting is ; how good it is to keep 
far aloof from luxury and temptation ; how indispensable is 
chastening ; how many are the varieties of saint and sinner {Shn, 
6-8). Next, by way of appendix, is set forth in new images 
that which the Holy Spirit that spoke with Hermas in the form 
of the church had showed him. They are revelations vouchsafed 
to him by the Shepherd, the angel of repentance, with reference 
to those who are saved {Sim. 9). To round off the whole, yet a 
further earnest admonition is given by the angel who had sent 
the shepherd ; a last exhortation to repentance in accordance 
w’ith the precepts of the now completed work {Sim. 10). 


The form in which the whole is clothed, far from 
being simple or natural, is artificial in the highest 
- pni- x- degree. It sets out, apparently, with 

4. The form 


artificial. 


the intention of relating what has passed 


between two known persons, Rhoda and 
Hermas. The names are reminiscent of a Christian 
woman Rhoda, mentioned in Actsl‘2i3, and of a 
Christian slave at Rome, Hermas, mentioned in Rom. 
1614. Here they become representatives, the one 
(Rhoda) of the church in various successive forms, the 
other as one devoted to her service, and one of her 
followers and members. ‘Hermas’ soon goes on to 
speak with poetic freedom like a Paul, a James, a John, 
a Barnabas, a Clement, an Ignatius, a Polycarp, in the 
epistles handed down to us under their names, as if he 
were the recognised elder and faithful witness addressing 
himself with words of warning and admonition to his 
‘house,’ his ‘children.’ 

The original unity of the work in its present form, 
although frequently called in question since Hasc (1834), 

„ , cannot be denied. Even less, however, 

0 . uniiy ana existence of inconsistencies and 

composition, contradictions and other marks of inter- 
polation, adaptation, and redaction be disputed. These 
point to it having been a composite w'ork made up 
from earlier documents. Not in the sense (so Hilgen- 
feld, 1881; Hausleiter, 1884; Baumgartner, 1889; 
Harnack, 1897) of its being a coiiibkiation. effected in 
one way or another, of two separate works, entitled re- 
spectively ‘ Visions ’ and ' Commandments ’ and ‘ Simili- 
tudes ’ by one author, or by more than one ; nor yet (so 
Johnson, 1887 ; Spitta, 1896 ; von Soden, 1897 ; 
Vblter, 1900 ; van Bakel, 1900) in the sense of its 
being the outcome of repeated redactions of an originally 
Jewish writing. Rather in the sense of being a second 
edition of the original Shepherd, a bundle of ‘ Command- 
ments and Similitudes ’ from the pen of but one writer 
who laboured on the whole independently, yet at the 
same time frequently borrowed from the books which 
he had before him. It is not possible to distinguish 
throughout between what he borrowed from others and 
what we ought to regard as his own. 

The writer, who comes forward as if he were an older 
Hermas, the contemporary of Clement ( I 'is. 2 ^ 3), must 
fi A tb identified with him of Rom. 10 14 

6. Author. ^ younger one, brother of 

Pius I., bishop of Rome 140-155, who is referred to in 
the Muratorian fragment. The real name of the author 
remained unknown. From his work it can be inferred 
that he was an important member, perhaps even a ruler, 
of the Christian church, probably in Rome, A practi- 
cal man. No Paulinist, nor yet a Judaiser in the 
Tubingen sense, but rather a professsor, little interested 
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in the dogma of the Christianity that was already in 
process of becoming Catholic, in the days when it was 
grappling with the ideas and movements tliat had 
originated with Montanus. One who attached much 
value to revelations and yet was very particularly in 
earnest about the need for quickening, for the spiritual 
renewing of the Church, for which reason he laid peculiar 
stress upon the possibility of a second conversion. This 
possibility would ere long come to an end at the close of 
the present period ; even now many^ were denying it as 
regarded those who once had received baptism, though 
others hoped to be able continually afresh to obtain 
the forgiveness of their sins. There is nothing that 
indicates the merchant supposed by Harnack- Hilgenfeld. 

In date the author is earlier than Eusebius, Athan- 
asius, Origen, Tertullian, Clement of Ale.xandria, 

7 Date apostles and 

their first followers, the martyrs and leaders 
of the church, such individuals as ‘ Hermas ’ and 
‘Clement’ {J'ls. 24 3). Later than the first great and 
flourishing time of the church (the history of which can 
already be divided into different periods, and the 
spiritual renovation of which, in conjunction with the 
revived expectation of Christ’s second coming is regarded 
as imperatively needful) ; in the days when the spiritual 
life of Christians was being stirred by Montanistic 
movements. Therefore, certainly earlier than 180 A.l). ; 
yet not much earlier, nor yet much later, than about the 
middle of the second century. Perhaps some clirono- 
logical truth may underlie the tradition that ‘ Hernias ’ 
was a ‘ brother' of Pius I. (140-155 .\.d. ). 

The work was from the first intended for reading 
aloud at the assem lilies of the church wliether in larger 
p or in smaller circles ( FA. 24 3). Its 

value, at first placed very high from the 
an va ue. view of the interests of edifica- 

tion, but afterwards almost wholly lost sight of in 
Christian circles, has in recent years in spite of the 
diftuseness of its contents come anew to be recognised. 
Not to be despised as a praiseworthy production in the 
field of edifying literature it is still more to be prized as 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of tlie Christi- 
anity that was widely spread and held as orthodox 
about the middle of the second ceiitur}\ 

A. Editions. — F. X. Funk, Patres A postolicip^) with prolego- 
mena and notes, (h 1901 ; also (in shorter form) Apost. i'iitcr, 
1901 ; O. de Gebhardt and A. Harnack, 
9. Literature. Ucrmcp Pastor {-}' at r. Apost. Opera, iii.), 
1877, with introduction and notes ; also in 
smaller edition, (4) 1901. Cp above; also Cano.n, §§ 65, 72; 
Prophetic Literature, § 31 ; Hi:r.m,xs. 

b. Translations.— Roberts, Donaldson, and 
Crombie, in Apostolic Fathers 'in Ante-Nicene Libr.ary, 1867; 
Lighlfoot, Apostolic d'aHiers, 1891. German : J. C. flayer, 
1869. Dutch: Duker and van IManen, Oud-Christel. Lett.: 
geschriften der ap. J'aders, with introduction and notes, i. 1871. 

C. Disettssions. — In addition to those already referred to, see G. 
Kriiger, Geseh. d. altchr. Lit. 1895, § 12, and ‘ Nachtrage,’ 1897, 
p. 12 ; Th. Zahn, Der Uirt Hermas. 1S68 ; abso Einl. i. d. NT 
!,(-) 1900, pp. 298, 430-8, 2 104, 154 ; J. M. .S. Haljon, Gesch. d. 
Bb. de NVs. 1901, p. 451 ; G. Uhlhorn, s.v. ‘ Hermas’ in 
7 (1899) 714-718 ; C. Taylor, The // 'itnessof JJermas to the Four 
Gospels. 1892 (cp van Manen, Th.T. 1893, pp. 180-194); A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘ Hermaj Pastor’ Novum Testamentum extr. Can. 
rec.p“) t88i, 1887 ; P. Pjaumgartner, Die Fiinheit des 

Hermas-Bucksy 1889 (cp van Manen, 'J h.7\ 1889, pp. 552-550) J 
E. Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Litt. d. Urchristentums, 2, 1896, 
pp. 241-437; x\. Harnack, Chronol. 1897, 1 257-267, 437-«(cp H. 
von Soden, 'FLZ. 1897, pp. 584-7) ; D. J. E. \‘blter. Die J'lsionen 
des Hermas. die Sihylle n. Clemens von Pom. 1900; H. A. van 
bakel, De Compositle van den Pastor ]Ie> mic. 19^ o. 

\V. C. V. M. 


SHEPHO (iS'J*), b. Shobnl, b. Seir ; Gen. 36 23 
{c(jd(\> [A], .C60(t)AN CU)p r^-]) = ^ Ch. 1 40 

Shephi ('2y* ; cboB [D]. C(jO(i)<Np [A], CAn(}>€i [L])- 
^^L’s rending in Gen. suggests comparison with 
Shephui^ham (-an). Cp also Siiuppim, Suaphan. 

SHEPHUPHAM, AV Shupham (DS'lDL*’ ; see She- 
piiuphan), a son of Benjamin (§ 9 [i. j) in Nu. 26 39t, 
with patrony^mic Suupiiamite (y.x'. ) ; C60<J><\N. 
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SHBPHUPHAN 


Ahmoc o ccoct)ANei [B] . . . ca>(J)(NNi [AF], co(})an 

. . • CO(t)<\NI [L])- 

SHEPHUPHAN § 75 ; Gray. HPNgs, but 

the suggestion ‘ serpent ’ may Ikj as fallacious as that 
of * rock-badger ’ for SiiAriiAX ; another form is 
SiiKPiiuPiiAM), b. Bela, b. Hk.njamin (§ 12), i Ch. 85 
(cco 4 )Ap(|)AK [Bj, cco 4 )an kai axira [A], cen- 
4 )AA^ [L]). Cp Aiiiram, Shepho, Shl'piiam, Siiep- 
piM, Shai'iian. 

SHERAH, or rather, as RV, Sheer aii 
CAARA [A], CARAA [F]; [€N €K€INOIC TOIC 

KATAAoihoic] l‘esh. connect with Niphal 

‘to be left’), a ‘daughter’ of I^piiraim (§ 12) (i Ch. 
724a) who ‘built’ the two Beth-horons and UzzKN- 
sherah (i Ch. 7 24^, n'JSw*'’j*TN, RV Uzzen-.siiekraii). 

In V. 24/^ ©L gives r}p<raaSpa (for rjpo-aapa?). makes 

Shera (o-eijpa) and Rephah (e/. 24) sons of o^ay (Uzzen). 

Conder suggests, as the site, Bet Sira, a village 2 m. 
SW. of the Rower Beth-horon {Afew. 3 16). But can 
we implicitly trust the name ? [The name F 2 phraim fixed 
itself not only in central but also in southern Balestine, 
where it is perhaps more original, and some of ihe 
names in the genealogy have an unmistakable N. 
Arabian affinity. Sheerah may, therefore, be a corrup- 
tion of ‘Ashhur,’ which turns out to be a 

Arabian tribe-name (cp Geshur). Heres in ' Tr-heres’ 
(see Heres, Mount) seems to have the same origin 
(OvV. Bib.). — T. K. c. ] For jin (Uz/.en) we should 
probably (cp ©^) substitute n'y ‘city,’ and refer to 
judg. I35. Cp k>HRAi.M, § 12. Beth-shemesh or Ir- 
shemesh is a curiously parallel name, if ‘ shemesh ’ comes 
from ' cfishim ’ (see vShaalbim). .See, however, Names, 
§ 99, where ‘ear (=earlike projection) of Sheerah' is 
suggested as the possible meaning of Uzzen-sheerah ; cp 
AZNOrn-TABOR. 

SHEREBIAH ((T 21 w^ § 39, but form seems doubtful, 

(rapa^la[9l), a posl-e.\ilic priest and famib' (ICzraSiB apxrjv 
[HA], fu “PXif? (rapovia [Lj. r'. 24 aapaia [UA], Xeh. 871*4 
apa/3ia [B, where crapa^ia represents SuKli.WlAH, crapa^ata ( AJ, 
93 om. 10 12 [i3]^apai3ta [HI, ^a^apta iN^vid.]^ ILs). In 

I Ksd. 847 the name appears as Asebehi.^, RV .Vsebebias 
(a<T€$r}fiLav [HA], ei' ap\f} trapovia [L]), cp Hashabiau, 7 ; in Z'. 
54, Esebrias RV Kserebias (eatpejSiat/ [BAD, ‘Vnd 1 Esd. '.*48, 
.Sarabi.\s, (Tapapta? [A^'id.]. Many of the companion-names on 
the lists are obviously ethnics (Che.). See Shebek. 

SHERESH ; COYPOC [R]. copoc [A], ffiopoc 
[L]), a Machiritc name in a genealogy of Manasseii 

9 [“•]) ; I C'h. 7 16. t See Fkresh. 
SHEREZER(”lVXX‘*).Zech.72AV, RV Siiarezer,2. 

SHERIFFS (N'riEH, roes err' Kara xwpai/, 

ot err’ €^ov<r. [also 'Eheod.]), FV’s rendering of a Bibl.- 
Arain. official title (such at least is the prevailing 
opinion) in Dan. 82/! It has been generally connected 
with the Ar, a/iu ' to advise ’ (whence the participial 
‘mufli’), and accordingly translated ‘counsellor’ (cp 
RV*»Kr-, 'lawyers’). A still more far-fetched suggestion 
is to read N'nsn = CTrarot ‘consuls’ ; for ihc n instead of 
a Griitz (.l/fMK / 19 347) compares j-tjjs*: = ’/'ctXrTjpioR. 
Another scholar says, ‘ possibly a mutilated form of a 
Bers. title in pat “chief”’ (Bevan, Dan. 80), and 
Andreas (.Marti, Gram. Bibl.-Aram. . Glossary) sugge.sts 
denpdtdye. ‘chiefs of religion.’ Nor does this 
exhaust the list of theories. 

Can no .step in advance he taken? Only by those who 
recognise that many narratives in the OT have been remodelled, 
.so far as the geographical and historical background is concerned. 
It will become probable to any v.ho adopt the present writer’s 
theory that the supposed official tittles in D.an. 82 are really N. 
Arabian ethnics. One of these ethnics (ning'N* Ashhuriie, mis- 
written 'itjtin) passed, under the editor’s hand.s, into 
[N'bS-ng»nN (see Satraps). ^ .Another (Tinni. Rehohothite) 
appears three or four times in corrupt v'ariants. The last 
of these variants .xTicri has probably come from N'nsn'i through 
the intermedi.aie form, which occurs earlier in MT's list, 
RmnS; ‘All the rulers of the province’ is, of course, an 
editorial insertion, the incorrectness of which is shown by re 4, 
where the herald addresses ‘peoples, nations, and languages.’ 
Cp Satraps. X. K. C. 


SHBSHAN 

SHESHACH as if ‘humiliation,’ cp *|!2w* ‘to 

crouch’) is generally explained as a cypher-form of 
‘Babel’ (Babylon), which indeed is given instead of 
‘Sheshach’ by Tg. (Jer. 25 26 51 41). In Jer. 25 26 the 
whole clause, and in 51 41 ' Sheshach,' is omitted in (5 
(Qjug- adds in 25 26, kuI ^a<Ti\€vs '^rjaax Tfurai ^ctxo-tos 
avrCjv, and in 51 41 inserts 0 eiaar) ; Cornill follows (!5, 
and so too Gicscbrecht in 51 41, whereas in 25 26 this 
scholar retains ‘Sheshach,’ but regards z'v. 25/. as an 
interpolation. But would a late glossator acquainted 
with the Athbash cypher (in which n = n, 3 = cs etc. ) have 
used it in interpolating a prophecy ascribed to Jeremiah ? 
and what reason was there for using a cryptogram? 
‘Explication d(5sespdr^e assur<^ment ’ (Renan, Rapport 
annuel de la soc. asiatique, 1871, p 26). As to 51 41, 
there can be no doubt that ‘ Sheshach ’ should be 
omitted ; it mars the beauty of the elegiac metre (see 
Lamentation). To prove this let us put 5O23 and 
51 41, both elegiac passages, side by side: — 

(«) How is cut asunder and broken | ihe whole earth’s 
hammer ! 

How is become a desolation | Babylon among the 
nations 1 

{b) How is [.Sheshach] taken and surprised | the w'hole 
earth s praise ! 

How is become a desolation | Babylon among the 
nations ! 

As to Jer. 2526, we must view the passage in connec- 
tion with the whole list of peoples in w. 18-26, and 
carefully criticise the text. The list begins with Judah. 
Next comes Misrim (so read ; cp Mizrai.m), Arabia, 
Zarephathim, . . . Edom, Moab, Ammon, Missur (a 
repetition, hid under ‘ Tyre and Zidon ’), Dedan, T'ema, 
Buz, Zarephathim, Arabia (thrice), Cushanim, Ziniri 
(=:Zimran), Jerahmeel (Elam and Madai), Zaphon, 
Jerahmeelim, Cush-jerahmeel (repetitions); then at the 
close something which by editorial manipulation became 
‘ and the king of Sheshach (?) shall drink after them.’ 

^ The view of Lauth that ‘Sheshach’ is a Hebraisalion of 
Siska, a Babylonian district which gave its name (?) to an ancient 
Babylonian dynasty, according lo Pinches’s reading (but .^ee 
Pinches himself, TSBA, 1881, p. 48), is untenable. Winckler 
{GBA 67 _Z 328 ; AOF\ 275 J/.\ and Sayce (/v/’< 2 i 1 13) read 
tlru-azagga. The Athbash theory is equally wrong. On this 
and on similar cyphers see Hal. Mel. 245 (his theory is peculiar) ; 
and cp Leb-kamai. t. K. C. 

SHESHAI § 58, cp .Shashai ; c€c[c]€i 

[BFL]), one of the b'nc Anak, perhaps an old Hebronite 
elan-name (Nu. 1822 ceM€l [A], Josh. 15 14 coycei 
[BL], [A], Judg. liof peeei [A]); see Anakim. 

Sayce [Crit. Alon.^^^ 204) combines the name with Sasu 
(the Egyptian name for the Syrian Bedouins). 
But in Josh. 1514, and the fact that c'D is frequently 
miswritten nz. ihay suggest ' Cushi ’ (“cns) ; ‘Anak’ 
itself may come from ‘ Amalek ’ = ‘ Jerahmeel ’ (Che.). 
See, however, Siiesiian, Jerah.mekl, § 2^. 

SHESHAN § 58 ; some MSS. [Kenn.] ; 

CC 0 CAM» CCdCAN [B], CCOCAN [A\ CICAN [L]), whose 
daughter married his servant J.xrha {q.v.) and became 
the head of an interesting genealogical list ( i Ch. 234-41). 
See Jerahmeel, § 2/. The names may contain authentic 
tradition (Gray, HPN 234/.) ; at all events, it is quite 
independent of the (possibly tribal) genealogy in vv. 25-33 
(cp V. 33b), where Sheshan appears as the son of Ishi and 
ffither of Ahlai {v. 31). The natural presumption that 
Ahlai was his daughter has no evidence to support it. 
Indeed, since it is probable that Jarha was not so 
much an ‘ Egyptian ’ as a Musrite, and since the name 
Sheshan is reminiscent of the old Hebronite Sheshai 
[^.z'. ], it may be conjectured that we have here an 
allusion to the introduction of Hebronite and Musrite 
blood into the Jerahmeelites (see Hebron).^ Whether, 

1 That is to .say, the fact that the Jerahmeelites married into 
the older inhabitants of Hebron, is expressed in genealocical 
fashion hy saying that Jarha married a ‘daughter of .Sheshan ' 
(cp Daughter, Genealogies i., § i). It is possible that 
Sheshan (in spite of the philological difficulty) may have been 
connected with sasu (V.tD-j?), the Egyptian designation for 
Bedouins (cp Edom, § 2). 
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SHESHBAZZAR 


indeed, ‘ Jarha ’ was supposed to be etymologically akin 
to Jerahinecl (as a hypocoristicon) is a matter for con- 
jecture. s. A. c. 

SHESHBAZZAR § 83 ; ci.CABACCi.poc 

[A, in Ezra 5 16 -ap’], (ra/3acrap>js [L] ; but B in Ezra 1 8 cra/Sar- 
aaap, 614 ^ayaaap ib. 16 aap/Sayap. In 1 Esd. 2 12 15 Sana- 
BASSAR, (ravap.a<T<rdpoi, (rafjiavaaadpov [B], <rava^d<T<Tapo^, cra/u,a. 
[A], <ra<ra^a\a<r<Tapo<: [L], ib. 6 18 20 ; Sanabassarus, aa^avatr- 
crapo? [B in 18], ^aaadpeo, aapLa^aairdpov, B v. 20, A, L, 
traa-a^oAao-a-apo?, -rj?), the first governor of Judah under the 
Persians, Ezral8ii 5 1416!. 

Van Hoonacker {Acad., Jan. 30, 1892, Nouvelles ^ 
Etudes, 94 f.) acutely explained the name as = Bab. 

1 Name ^^*^^s-bil(or -bal?)-u.sur — i.e., ‘ O Sun-god 
protect the son ’ ; cp l^aoadovxivos (see 
Adrammelech). So Che. Acad., Feb. 6, 1892, Well- 
hansen (1894), and doubtfully Guthe (1899). But the 
Greek forms point to the name of the Moon-god Sin as 
the first element in the name. The only difficulty in 
this view is the for Ass. s ; but this is hardly insuper- 
able. .Accepting C 5 ’s form Sanabassar for Sheshbazzar ; 
we are enabled to accept the very plausible identification 
of San(a)bassar with Shenazzar ( i Ch. 3 18), first proposed | 
by Imbert (1888-89), accepted by Sir H. Howorth, ; 
Renan, and Ed. Meyer {A;?/, des Jud. 77 ). Upon this 
hypothesis San(a)bassar was not identical with Zerub- 
babel (so van Hoonacker, AVcllhausen), but his uncle 
and predecessor. That Sanballat {q.v.) and the first 
governor of the Jews should have had names com- 
pounded with Sin would be a striking coincidence. But 
though this may have been the learned redactor’s mean- 
ing, it is doubtful whether the original narrator intended 
it. The chief captivity may have been in N. Arabia. 

In this case the first part of the name Sheshbazzar would 
represent c-id (Cush in N. Arabia) ; the second part 
might possibly come from (Zarephath). Cp 

Shexazzar, Zerubbabel. 

In Ezra 18 Sheshbazzar is called loosely ‘prince of 
Judah’ (nnin’*7 n'C’j) ; in 5 14 he is called ‘governor’ 

2. Notices, 

Zerubbabel in Haggai (] i 14 22 21). He 
is said to have received from Cyrus’s official the sacred 
vessels which Nebuchadrezzar had taken away with a 
charge to deposit them in the temple at Jerusalem when 
it had been rebuilt. In 5 16 Tatte.vai (q.v.) mentions 
that the foundations of the temple had been laid by 
Sheshbazzar. Rosters {Herstel, 33) admits that he is , 
probably a historical personage, and that he bears a 
Babylonian name, but thinks that he was a Persian, 
and that the Chronicler introduces a Shenazzar into the . 
genealogy of Zerubbabel from interested motives. That 
Sheshbazzar brought back the sacred vessels, and laid 
the foundations of the temple. Rosters denies. On the 
two latter points see Inti-. Is. pp. x.xxv, 281 /, but 
bearing in mind the possibility that different views of 
the land of the captivity and of the circumstances attend- 
ing the gradual lightening of the burdens of the Jews 
may have been taken b\'^ the narrator and the redactor * 
respectively. But cp Meyer, Eut. des Jud. , pp. 75 ff. ; 
Guthe, Ct\J 245; Winckler, UAT^^^ 285, with refer- 
ences (Sheshbazzar a son of Jehoiachin) ; and sec Ezra 
AND NeIIEMIAH [BoOKS], § 7. 

The identification of Sheshbazzar and Shenazzar (Shen’assar) is 
questioned by Lohr {Thcol. Rundschau, 1 181 J^.), hut justified 
by Ed. IMeyer F/FIS 343 y.), who refers to the different 
pronunciation of the sibilants in Assyrian and Babylonian, and 
e.xplains the differences in the reproduction of these names by 
differences of pronunciation. T. K. C. 

SHETH (Hw*, CH0). I. Nu. 24 i 7 +, regarded by 
AV. 6, Vg., Pesh., as a proper name, on the 

assumption that Seth the son of Adam is intended ; this ; 
is in fact the old Jewish tradition — the ‘ sons of Sheth ’ 
are the ‘sons of men’ (Onk. ), the ‘armies of Gog’ 
(ps. -Jon. ). The assumption is untenable; but at any 
rate Sheth must be a proper name. The sceptre of 
Israel, we are told, ‘shall smite the temples of Moab, 
and the crown of the head of all the sons of Sheth.' 
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SHEWBREAD 

I The name might come from the Suti, the Syrian Bedouins 
mentioned in the Amarna Tablets. But in the parallel 
passage, Jer. 4845, we find for nv, and this suggests 
‘Cushan’(cp Oit. Bib. on Am. 22). For ir--, 

■ Moab,’ read probably • Missur ’ (cp .Moab, § 14). 
The Misrites or Cushites were among Israel’s chief foes. 
Most, however, with Dillmann, interpret n;7 (hr::’?) in 
the sense of ‘ tumult ’ (so RV). 

2. I Ch. 1 1, RV Seth (^.zv). t. k. C. 

SHETHAR (“inp’ ), in Esth. 1 14, MT, one of the 
‘ seven princes ’ at the court of Ahasuerus. 0 ’s 

CAPCA0<\IOC [BNL^J, c<\pec0eoc [A] seems to re- 
present both Shethar and Tarseiish. According to 
Marquart {Futid. 69), Shethar comes from 'ncnc’, with 
which, however, compare the O. Pers. siydtis ’joy.’ 
This presupposes the accepted view that the scene of 
the Esther-story was always laid in Persia, and that 
consequently the names may be expected to have a 
Persian appearance. For another explanation see 
PuRiM, § 3, and cp Tarshisii. 

SHETH AR-BOZNAI, RV Shethar-bozenai 

C<\0<\pBOYZ<\NA, -AN [B], -nAI, -N€ [A], G^j^p- 
BoyzANAIOC [L]). The name of a Persian (?) official, 
mentioned with Tattenai, Ezra 536. 6613 i Esd. 63 
{cradpa^ov^avijs [BA], [L]) 7 {-jiovp^. [B], -jSoi't- 

[A], [L]) 627 7 1 Oi-r. [BA], -/ 3 cor. [L]). A\’ 

Sathrabuzanes. Four explanations may be men- 
tioned ; the fourth assumes that underlying the present 
narrative there is an earlier story of the relations between 
the Jews and the A^. Arabian governors. 

(i) Shethar-boznai may be a corruption of = 

^lidpo^ov^dv 7 }s, 0 \d Pers. ‘Mithrobauzana’ — i.e . , ‘ having 
redemption through the Mithra. (2) Marquart takes a 
different view {Fund. 53 / ). He equates inc’ with Old 
Pers. Cifhra (‘seed,’ ‘ brilliance’) and quotes names com- 
pounefed with this word.^ (3) \\’’inckler {Kohut Scfnitic 
Studies, 34 f . ), however, considers that "jiu nn::’ niay be 
the title of an official {e.g., chief clerk of the chancery), 
and compares the inscription on a weight from Abydos, 
where rsdd RnnD is attested as such a title. In this case, 
for iriw^ 've must read But the second part of the 

title seems incorrectly transmitted. W’inckler’s reason 
is that '2 'ir is not followed, as we should have expected, 
by a description of the office of the person so called. 
(4) Upon the theory mentioned above, it is «it any rate 
possible that nric’ comes from (Tar.siiish [q.t’.]), 

the original of which may be and *:ria from 'yjhS- 

' Asshurite ’ and ‘ Cushanite ’ are two N. Arabian 
ethnics, used perhaps as personal names. See Crit. 
Bib. T. K. c. 

SHEVA (N^C*). I. b. Caleb b. Hezron, the ‘ father ’ 
of Machbena (i Ch. 249 ; <zaou [B], -A [A], crove [L]). 

2. 2 S. 20 25 (Ktb. ; see Serai ah (i). 

SHEWBREAD (D'3Bn CH^). Uhem hap-pd,um. lit. 

‘ bread of the face ' or ‘ presence-bread ’ (R\’"*JJ-). See 
Sacrifice, §§ 14, 34(2 ; Ritual, § 2 ; I'emple, § 
16, and Altar, § 10 (8). 

aproi ToO TrpocrwTrov (i S. 21 7 [6]), a. 7rpo0ecrea>v (E.v. 

40 23 [where enS occurs alone], 2 Ch. 4 19), a. t. 7rpocr</)opa9 
(i K.748), a. evaJTTtov? (Ex. 2630); Vg. panes propositionis. 
With the e.xception of i K. (;| 2 Ch. 4 19), and i S. only in P. 

Other expressions are (a) lehem hat-tiimid, ipri" cnSi FV 
‘the continual bread '(Nu. 47 [P], oi dproi oi Std Trai'TOs); (b) 
1 . hani-ma" araketh, i Ch. 9 32 (AV»i^- ‘ bread of ordering '), 
ma' dreketh L 2 Ch. 13 1 1 (a. t. npo^ecreoj?, Vg. as above) ; (c) 
/. kodes, I S. 21 5 (‘ hallowed [RV “ holy ”] bread ’ ; a. dyioi). 

Zimmern (^Beitrdge zur Kenntniss iter Bab. Ret., Rituals- 

^ So Andreas, in Marti. Bibl.-aram. Gram. 87 ; E. Meyer, 
Ent. d. Jud. 32. Mt0po^ov^an79 occurs in Arrian, i. 16 3, Diod. 
31 22. 

3 In the address of the letter of ‘ Tattenai the governor beyond 
the river and Shethar-boznai ’ (Ezra 5 6), the verb in MT is in 
the .sing., and the suffix in is also sing. Marquart 

suggests that Shethar-boznai may have come in from the 
subscription. 
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tafeln^ 94) includes among ihe constituenl parts of a Babylonian I 
sacrifice ‘ the laying of loaves’ {akalu) before the deity. It was ^ 
usual to present either 12 or (3X12) 36. The loaves were of 
some fine meal, perhaps wheat. They were called akal vtutki, 
‘sweet loaves’ — i.e.y unleavened. 

SHIBAH (HLO:;’). Gen. 2633 A V She bah ). 

SHIBBOLETH (nySu’), the word which the fugitive 
Israelites mispronounced, so falling into the trap set for 
them by the Gileadites {Judg, 126). 

ipB renders etrrbv 6r} <rTd\v<!. Being unable to reproduce the 
s/t in shibbSleth^ the translator chose crraxu?, where trr was 
found rather difficult to pronounce. (‘And he said, Sibboleth,’ 
remains untranslated.) 

.So the French betrayed themselves by their pro- 
nunciation of ceci and ciceri in the Sicilian vespers, 
13th March, 1282 (Berthean). An analogous story is 
related by Doughty [Ar. Des. 1 155). When the Druses 
came on to slay Ibrahim Pasha’s troops, a grace was 
accorded to the Syrians in the force. ‘O man, say 
Gamel.' livery Syrian answered Jemel (J as in h'rench, 
whilst in parts of Egypt J is pronounced as G). So the 
Damascene soldiers were saved. 

On the phonetic point involved in the narrative see Marquart 
ZAV'li^S (1888) 151 and cp G. A, Cooke in Hastings' 

/)/}, S.7>. 

SHIBMAH (nnab), Nu. 3238 AV, RV Sibmah ; 

(y.i;.). 

SHICRON, RV SiiiKKERON (eic) COKXCO0 

[B], (eic) AKKApeONA [A], (eic) CAXApCONA [E] ; 
Scchrona [Vg. ]), at the western end of the X. boundary 
of Judah, Josh. 15 r I, + apparently between Ekron (ak- 
KApeoN) and Jabneel. ! 

SHIELD. The most ancient defensive piece of armour j 
was the shield, buckler, roundel, or target. The weapon I 
varied greatly in make, form, and size, therefore bore 
a variety of names. 

1. sinndh^ ‘ preserve,’ ‘ protect ’) ; most commonly 

rendered dvpe 6 <i, 9 vpalo<i, but also, some five times, ottAoi', in the 

sense in which that word is used by the Greek ! 
1 . Terms, historical writers; cp oTrAtTrj? ; Vg. scutum, but 

also, less properly, clypeus. This was a large ■ 
shield which is commonly found in connection with spear, 
and was the shelter of heavily-.armed infantry (i S. 17 741 etc.) ; 
it is also used figuratively of Vahwe’s favour and faithfulness. 
We hear of this shield being borne in front of the warrior by a j 
Shield-bearer (r;3^n at’: ; i .S. 177 RV). 

2. ludgen^ [ip ‘cover,’ ‘defend’); most commonly 

rendered 0upeb?, but also occasionally ao-Trt? and •n-tAxTj, scutum. 
This was a buckler, or smaller shield, which, from a similar 
ju.vtaposition with sword, bow, and arrows, appears to have been 
the defence of the light-armed infantry and of chiefs; it is used 
figuratively also of the scales or scutes of leviathan ; as a metaphor 
for a king or ruler (Ps. bd 18 [ig] Hos. 4 18 Ps. 47 9 [10]), etc. 

3. sdherdh, Ps. 01 4!. A doubtful word. A second 

word for ‘ shield ' in the same line of the stanza is improbable. 

0 reads KUKAuio'et — f.t?., which Whitchouse and Che. 

Ps.i-) adopt. 

4- The derivation and meaning of this word are 

both obscure. In 2S. 87 (reading my:>?) and in || i Ch. 

18 7 «Aoi6s (also reading .Tiyv;?); in 2K. lljo rpio-o-d? [BA], 
5dpu [L], but in ! 2Ch. 289 ojrAa (L 56pu, aan-t?, and oTrAa) ; 
Caul. 4 4 /3oAi5cs ; Jer. 51 (28) i r ^apeVpa?. 

5. kidon^ I'np. See J.WELiN, 5. 

6. 0t»ptd?, Eph. fi 16 (metaphorically, of faith).l 

Among the Hebrews, as among other j^ieoples at an 
„ . early stage of development (cp Evans, 

2 . Jrorm, etc. Jironze Implements of Gt. Brit. 

343), shields were no doubt at first made of wicker- 

1 [To these; according to some (Baethgen, Kirkpatrick), should 
be added 'ugdldh. In Ps. 4G9[io], where MT has 

properly ‘waggons’ [EV ‘chariots’], 0 has ^upeou?, and 
Tg. ‘shields.’ P»ut in Xu. 31 50 Ezek. I612 'dgyl 

means ‘a ring,’ and it is not probable that the Psalter should 
contain two words for ‘shield ’ (.see 3) found nowhere else in the 
OT. On the a,ssumption that in Ps. 40 and elsewhere (see 
Ps.VLMS, § 28) the Jerahmeeliles or Edomites are the foes chiefly 
referred to, Cheyne (/^j.(2)) would read P'3 i corrupt 

forms of'm' often present ; instead of n- Cp Ps. 70 3 [4], as 
restored in 

He has broken the quiver of Cusham, 

The shield and the sword of Jerahmeel. T. K. e.] 
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work, wood, or hide. The leather coverings would vary 
in thickness ; a single hide, if suitably prepared, some- 
times serving as well as a double. At a later date the 
wooden framework was bordered with metal. The 
partial employment of metal would soon suggest the 
discarding of wood almost (or quite) entirely. 

In Egypt the shield ‘was most commonly covered 
with bull’s hide, having the hair outwards, like the 
laseion of the Greeks, sometimes strengtheued by one 
or more rims of metal, and studded with nails or metal 
pins, the inner part being probably wickerwork or a 
wooden frame, like many of those used by the Greeks 
and Romans, which were also covered with hide ’ (Wilk. 
Anc. Egypt. 1 198/.). 

We may infer that the early Israelites — or at any 
rate the (Janaanites — borrowed the forms in use in 
Egypt.* Their common shields would therefore be a 
kind of parallelogram, broadest and arched at the top 
and cut square beneath. They were of wood covered 
with leather ; a late prophet (Ezek. 399) speaks of them 
as easily burned. 

The sinnah was most likely what in the feudal ages 
would have been called a pavise, for such occurs on the 
Egyptian monuments. Sometimes such a weapon was 
above 5 ft. high.^ An example of an Egyptian weapon 
of the kind is to be seen in Erman’s picture [Life in 
Anc. Egypt, 52.1. ; see also Wilk. Anc. Egypt. I202 ) of 
a soldier of the Middle Emtpire. The body is not 
protected by other armour — a fact which suggests that 
in ancient times the shield was large in proportion 
as other defensive armour was lacking. This shield 
resembles a Gothic window in shape. Shields of such 
dimensions must have been made of light material. 
During a march they were, at any rate in the time 
of Rameses II., hung over the soldiers’ backs (see 
Erman, 546). At a later date the Assyrian pikemen 
carried an ‘ enormous shield, sometimes round and 
convex, sometimes arched at the top and square at the 
bottom ’ (Masp. Struggle of the Nations, 627 f). But 
the Assyrians had shields of all sizes. Layard {Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 193/ ) found bronze shields at Ximroud. 
They were ’ circular, the rim bending inwards, and 
forming a deep groove round the edge. ’ They had iron 
handles, ‘ fastened by six bosses or nails, the heads of 
whieh form an ornament on the outer face of the shield. 
The diameter of the largest and most perfect is 2 feet 
6 inches.’ 

The lighter shields may perhaps have been soaked in oil 
(2 .S. I 21, but see col. 2334, and cp Lbhr, ad loc. , Is. 21 5, 
yet see Dnhm, who keeps the text, though declining 
the usual interpretation, and Crit. Bib., where the text 
is criticised), ‘in order that the weapons of the enemy 
might the more readily glide off them’ (Dr. TBS 183). 
As to the source whence shields were procured, one 
must have recourse to conjecture. It has been sug- 
gested (Kitto, Cycl.) that ‘hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and elephant skin shields may have been brought from 
Ethiopia, and purchased by the Israelites in the 
Phoenician markets ; such small whale -skin bucklers 
as are still used by Arabian swordsmen would come 
from the Erythmean Sea.’ In Xah.24 shields ‘made 
red’ (with copper, according to Nowack) are spoken 
of ; but the text is too doubtful to be trusted. Among 
the ‘ Hittites ’ one of the three occupants of a chariot 
bore a small shield with which he protected him- 
self and the others (see Chariot, col. 729) ; on the 
other hand, the single chariot-soldier of Egypt had to 

1 In a picture of a ‘Philistine’ ship of war given by Maspero 
{The Struggle of the Nations, 701) the combatants carry small 
round shields. In the picture of the storming of Dapuru, the 
fortress of the Khela, given in Erman {Attc. Egypt, 533), shields 
of various shapes and sizes are well illustrated. 

2 Cp Hewitt, Ancient Armour in Europe: ‘besides the 
ordinary Northern shields, we sometimes find them represented 
of so large a size as to cover the whole person.’ Hewitt points 
out that the same kind of shield is to be seen in Egyptian, 
AssjTian, and Indian monuments (77), and that ‘ the Chine.se 
still (1855) use a large round shield of cane-wicker’ {ib. note vi). 
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protect himself as well as manage his chariot (Erman, 
Anc. Egypt. 550). During the Assyrian and Persian 
supremacy the Hebrews may have used the square, 
oblong, and round shields of those nations, and may 
have subsequently copied those of Greece and Rome. 
High personages might have shields of precious metals 
(iS. 176 I K. 1427 [brass], 2S. 87 i K. IO16/ 14 26; 
cp I Macc. 14 24 15 18 [gold]; the exaggeration in 
I Macc. 639 cannot be added ; shields partly of brass or 
gold seem to be intended). 

To facilitate their management the shields had a 
wooden or leathern handle, and they were often slung 

3 Manae-ement thong. With 

3. Management, ^ 

formed by pressing the ranks close together ; and while 
the outside men kept their shields before and on the 
flanks, those within raised theirs above the head, and 
thus produced a kind of surface, sometimes as close and 
fitted together as a pantile roof, and capable of resisting 
the pressure even of a body of men marching upon it. 
We learn from Erman (529 f. ) that when the soldiers of 
the first army of Amon [Amen] pitched their camp, they 
arranged their shields to form a great four-cornered 
enclosure. 

To break the force of a blow, ‘ bosses ' or 6fx<pa\oL 
were attached ; cp dffirides 6^(}>a\6e(7(7aL (Horn. //. 448). 
But whether such * bosses ’ are really referred to in Job 
1526, where MT (and eonseciuently EV) makes the 
wicked man ‘ run upon ’ God ‘ with the thick bosses of 
his bucklers,' VjJD '33 ’3j;3, is, to say the least, doubtful. 


The whole v'erse has a suspicious aspect. 

Shields were hung upon the battlements of walls 
(Ezek. 27ir, if the text is correct [but cp Crit. Bib.'l, 
Cant. 44 [?], cp I Macc. 457), and, as still occurs, chiefly 
above gates of cities by the watch and ward. In time 
of peace they were covered to preserve them from the 
sun, and in war uncovered ; this sign was poetically 
used to denote coming hostilities, as in Is. 226 etc. 

besides the works meniioned above, use ha.s been made in a 
few instances of the article ‘Arms’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop. 

M. A. C. 


SHIGGAION di-rj’), Ps. 7 r (title). The traditional 
Jewish view (cp Aq. dyvbT]fJ.a, Sym. , Theod. xj-wkp dy- 
poia'i) connects it with sdgdh, ‘to wander,’ sup- 

posing an 'error’ of David (see Igxokance, Sins of) 
to be referred to,^ whilst Rbdigcr, Ewald, Delitzsch, 
and others e.\'plain it as ‘ dithyramb ’ on the same 
etymological theory simply yfaXiios). More 

plausible would be ‘a prophetic rhythm’ (n:t7 = y:::’ ; 
cp Ar. sa/a, the rhyming prose of the Arabian kahins 
or diviners). 2 Ps. 7, however, is not in the Hebrew 
or in the Arabian prophetic style, nor is its tone 
more prophetic than that of other psalms. Zimmer n 
{Busspsalmen, i; cp Hal. ReiK SPm., 1894, p. i) 
connects Shiggaion with ngd, the name of a class of 
Babylonian hymns ; but ^igil is properly ‘ vehement 
lamentation’ (Del. Ass. //ll’B), a description which 
does not apply to Ps. 7. 

In Hab. 3 r the plur. Shiglonoth Aq. Sym. [tVi] ay^OTj- 

fidTOJV ; Vg. [pro] }g 7 iorantiis ; AVmg. • variable songs or tunes ’) 
is plainlj^ an error for She:\iinith, Upon). The 

clever suggestions of Griitz (n3'3J “ixOand Wellhausen (mj'jj)(cp 
(u.eTa dfi-rj? ; also, in Ps. Sol. 17, title) fail to do justice 
to the facts. Griitz neglects : Wellhausen changes ^ into 
j, and gives n3’33 a plur. form and a meaning to which it has no 
right (see Neginah, but cp Habakkuk [Book], § 8). 

T. K. C. 

SHIHON (jiN'C'd. Josh. 19 19 AV, RV Shion (^.z^). 
SHIHOR OF EGYPT, RV Shihor [The Brook] of 

Egypt (iCh. 135, I’ln'::’ [arrol opiuiv aiyun-rou [BkAL]), 


1 See the Midrash, and cp Field, Hex.^ ad loc. 

2 See Wellh. .dr. /AvV.(l) 130 ; Hoffm. ZATlf^SSg, and cp 
Prophet, § 13.^ Hitzig on Ps. 7 1 makes the above comparison, 
but combines with it an arbitrary theorj’. 

3 (like '3) may proceed from an original jn. 
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SHIHOR OF EGYPT 

or ‘ Shihor (RV The Shihor), which is before [/>., ea.siward 
of] Egypt ’(EV, Jo.sh. 133, CniiD '.3p'7y tJk arro tt)? 

doiKrjrov rig? Kara, irpoaionov aly. [BAL]), Is. 23 3, 

Shihor (in‘.r; /utera/SdAwr^-inc [BNAQD, Jer. 2 i 8 ("line', yjjwi/ 
[BNAQ], ertajp [Qmg.]). 

The position of the Shihor question was until lately 
as follows. In Is. 283 Jer. 2x8 either the Nile, or more 
strictly (Frd. Del. Par. 31 1) the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, seemed evidently to be intended, which appeared 
to make it probable that in iCh. ISs Josh. 183 also 
the reference was to the Nile. This required the 
assumption that both the Chronicler and R^ gave an 
idealistic extension to the SW. frontier of Canaan. It 
was urged, on the other hand, that in Nu. 845 Josh. 164 
iK. 8 65 2K. 247 Is. 27 12 the S. or SW’, frontier 
specified is the d'jSS (M'l'), which is supposed to be 
the W^ady el-'Aris (see Egypt, River of), and accord- 
ing to Franz Delitzsch and Kautzsch-Socin this wady is 
also referred to in Gen. 15x8 as the D'liiD 3,313 (Ml'). 
W’ere there, then, two Shihors ? Steuernagel removes 
the difificulty in part by reading ‘ the desert ’ 

instead of ‘the Shihor’ (see 0), in Josh. 18 3, 

and Benzinger does the same for 1 Ch. 18 5 by supposing 
that a thoughtless scribe substituted -inx' for Vn3 

(cp I K. 865) — i.e., the W'ady el-'Aris. In Is. 23$ Jer. 
2x8 the reference to the Nile has been pretty generally 
admitted. All that remained was to get a probable 
explanation for Shihor. The existence of the name 
Shihor-libnath in the territory of Asher seemed to 
favour a Hebrew meaning ; and it was thought that 
‘ Shihor’ might mean ' the dark-coloured turbid stream,' 
in allusion to the black mud of the Nile (cp the native 
name of Egypt, Kcvief, ‘the black land,’ Egypt, § i). 
Hommel, ‘ however, in 1897 (^//Y244), changed the 
position of the Shihor question, by showing that in all 
probability there was, to the SW’. of Canaan, a land of 
Asshur or Shur, extending from the W’ady el-’Aris to 
the region of Beersheba and Hebron, and pointed out 
the striking parallelism between ' the Shihor which is 
before d'ik 3! ’ in Josh. 183 and ‘Shur which is before 
C’lss ’ in Gen. 25x8. He even went so far as to explain 
(Geshur) as * simply a eoiitraetion of Ge-Ashur or 
G^-Shur.’ The present writer’s investigations are in 
the main independent of those of W' inckler and Hommel, 
though stimulated by the earlier writings of these 
scholars. He is of opinion that the true name of this 
region is neither Geshur nor Asshur but Ashhur (out of 
which the other forms arose), and that Shihor is a 
cognate of this, also that Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshur 
acquired a wider reference than Hommel has indicated. 

The theory of the present writer is that this term occurs in 
many passages of the OT as practically synonj’mous with 
Jerahmeel, and we can well believe that the C'TSIS ‘7n3 (if this 
phrase may be^ taken to mean ‘ the wady of Misriin — /.c., of the 
Arabian Itiusri), was also at an early period called the wady of 
Ashhur, and at a later time the wady Shihor (a modification of 
Ashhur, cp Shehariah) ; between 1 Ch. 13 5 and 1 K. 865 there 
will, therefore, if these views are correct, be no inconsistenc}'. 

A fair estimate of this theory- is only possible in connection 
with a thorough methodical study of the O'l', or at least of the 
greater part of it, from the point of view indicated at the end of 
the article Name. There is little reason to suppose (see Crit. 
Bib.) that the result will be adverse to the theory. 

It should also be emphasised that the critical investiga- 
tion here referred to supports the view that W’inckler’s 
explanation of the name as the N. Arabian i^lusri 
in the phrase c'ljiD ^n3» and in a large number of 
passages besides those which contain this phrase, is 
correct. Hommel's more recent theory that "niir: (?.<?., 
according to him, Mosar or Masor) means Midian — i.e . , 
the NW. Arabian coast from Leukekome to 'Akabah, 
is closely akin to that of W’incklcr, who regards Musri 
as the name of a N. Arabian kingdom, in vassalage 
to the more powerful Minnean kingdom, and peopled 
by the race called Midian (ep AVI 143)* 

We have still to ascertain whether Is. 283 and Jer. 
2x8, critically regarded, are, or are not, consistent with 
the theory respecting Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshiu", staled 
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above. (^) Is. 283, as it now stands, is fairly rendered 
by RV 

‘ And on great waters the seed of Shihor, the harvest of the 
Nile (TX'), was her revenue ; and she was the mart (?) of 
nations.’ 

\\'ith the exception of Dtihni all commentators have 
admitted that Shihor here means the Nile, though Dill- 
niann noticed the awkwardness of the style here and 
elsewhere in the poem, which, togetlier with the occur- 
rence of ‘ Kasdim ’ (Chaldneans) in v. 13, suggested his 
theory that the original work [vv. 1-13) was recast by a 
later hand (cp Intr. Is. 139-143). Duhm, however, 
thinks that the writer means the Sliihor on the S. border 
of Asher {see Siiiiior-lihna in), ‘which, according to 
Gen. 4920 (Ezek. 27i8), supplied Zidon with corn and 
the like.' 

He regards (no lin 0) as an incorrect gloss. Duhm 
speaks of ‘ Zidon ' rather than ‘ Tyre,’ because in r*?’. 5(?)8 is, 
in his opinion, miswritten for Marti assents to this, but 

thinks that the gloss (*nx') is correct, and that ‘Shihor,’ after 
all, does mean the Nile. If, however, it is highly probable (see 
pRoi'UET, § that the geographical names have been trans- 

formed by an editor in very many of the prophecies, it becomes 
at once probable that here, as elsewhere, “1 a should be and 
jn'X either jnD or perhaps "I’i’lD. In this case we can hardly 
doubt that *in*^ (Shihor), which is not understood by 0 to be 
the name of a river, or even a proper name at all, should be 
either C'“inD, ‘merchants’ (so 0), or rather ‘Ashhur.’ 

ty'nn in 16 10 has the same origin (see Tarsuish), whilst 
-nx' presumably comes from At any rate, the presence of 

inC’ and inD close together points to the existence of much 
uncertainty as to the right reading of the word which underlies 
both words. 

[b) In Jer. 2i8 the prophet reproaches the Jews for 
being continually on the road to Q'nx,’;, ' to drink the 
water of Shihor,’ and to Asshur, ‘ to drink the water of 
the river.’ Most think that chaS means 'Mizraim' — 
i.t\, Egypt — and that ‘Asshur’ is the great kingdom 
whose capital was Nineveh. But in the context (7’. 16) 
we only read of the ‘sons of Noph and Tahapanes. ’ 
bather then ‘Asshur’ is superfluous, or it denotes the 
same country as cniic. In the latter case c'lxo must 
mean the N. Arabian Musri, and c:£nm rp (‘Noph and 
Taitapanes ’ ??) must be corrupt.^ Clearly this is pre- 
ferable ; the quatrain in 7’. 18 must not be mutilated. 

‘ .Shihor ’ and ' Asshur ‘ are ultimately the same name, 
but 'Shilior' has already become clifferentiated from 
■Asshur,’ and means the 1,*:: (Gen. l.a i8).“ 'I'hat 
(P in 7*. 18 reads 7?7 we (Gihon) instead of ‘Shihor’ is 
hardly of importance for textual criticism. 

It does, however, prove ibat the Greek translator did not 
understand .Shihor, and therefore substituted for it a name 
which, owing to a misinlerprelaiion of Gen. ‘2 13 (where ‘Cush ' 
becomes ‘ Ethiopia’), he supposed to be a Hebrew name for the 
Nile. It is no objection to our e.xegesis that in re 36 n'li'x is 
represented as di.-linct from C'Ia";) in ?>. 18 the right reading 
probably is, not (.Vs^hur), but nnrx (Ashhur). 

The above is written independently of Hommel's later in- 
vestigations (Auysiilze, 3 i [1901]) as well as of Winckler’s more 
recent wrilings. Hommel holds that in Josh. 13 3 and in i Ch. 
135 ‘the Shihor’ is inaccar.^tely pul for the ‘ nahal Mosar.' 
He derives ‘Shihor’ from ‘Shihon,’ which he identifies with 
Seihan, the Arabic name of one of the ri\ ers of Paradise. The 
‘Gihon’ is the ‘ river ’ of As.shiir (or as he points it, 

Ashur — /'.c., ICdom); this he identifies with the Wady Sirhan 
(reckoned with the Knphratean stream region), the Hiddekel 
(as he thinks) of Gen. 2 14.^ Hommel’s statements are criticised 
unsympathetically by Kdnig, Fiinf neuc arabische Landscha/ts- 
nanien im A T beleuchtct (1902). 

SHIHOR -LIBNATH (033^ lin'i;’ ; C£IWN [B], 

c[€]ka)P [AL], kai AaBanaO : Sihor ef Labanath), 
apparently near^ Carmel on the .S. boundary of Aslter 
(Josh. lOabf). The ancients, including Eusebius and 
Jerome (CA' 277)23 I.362), distinguished two places 
called respectively .Shihor and Labanath. Since, how- 
ever, SiliiioK [^.7'.] occurs elsewhere only as the name 

1 Read mn£3G see Naphtuhim. 

2 Even if the Wady of Ashhur and the Wady of Musri w^ere, 
strictly^ speaking, distinct, some laxity in a Hebrew writing is 
intelligible. 
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of a river, the moderns prefer to take Shihor-libnath as 
a compound phrase meaning ‘the .Shihor of Libnath.’ 
'There may have been a place near called Libnath, and 
Hommel (^//7'243) ingeniously conjectures that the 
Asherites, who originally dwelt between I'^gypt atid 
Judah (cp Asher, § i), called the stream which marked 
the S. boundary of their territory by the name of Sliihor 
in memory of the Nile. ‘Shihor’ [^.z*. ], however, 
does not mean the Nile. It is more probable that 
just as (Carmel) comes (according to the present 
writer’s theory) from Vxcm’ (Jerahmeel), so 
(Shihor) in Josh., as well as elsewhere, conies from 
"nntyx (Ashhur), and that both names indicate that the 
sites called ‘ Carmel ’ and ' Shihor ’ had been origin- 
ally occupied by Jerahmeelites and Ashhurites (a dis- 
tinction without a difference ?) respectively. 'There were 
probably other places called Ashhur (Heres, for instance 
[see Heres, Mount]) ; one of them was near Libnath, 
or belonged to a Laban or Libnah clan. See StnnoR. 

Trom the earlier point of view, Dillmann’.s identification of 
‘the [river] Shihor of Libnath’ with the Nahr ez-Zerka {i.e., 
‘the dark blue river,* a little to the N. of Ciesarea, appeared 
plausible (but cp Buhl, Pal. 105). J. D. Michaelisand Ge.senius 
\Thes. 1393) thought of the river Belus (now Nahr Na’man, S. 
of ’Akka), from the fine sand of which, according to Pliny, glass 
‘ transparence '??) was made. t. K. C. 

SHIKKERON (|n2^‘), Josh. 15 n RV, AV Shicron 
{q.v.). 

SHILHI ('HP^', § 52), apparently the name of the 
father-in-law of king Jehoshaphat, i K.2242 (ceM66l 
[H]. caAaAa [A], ceAeei [L in I630], 2Ch. 2O31 
(cAAei [L.\], ceAeei [L]), but really, as the cCMeei 
of in I K.2242 (from ceAeeiM = *Shilhim [q.v.]) 
shows, the name of the birthplace of Azubah, the king’s 
mother. The majority, if not all, of the names of 
Jehoshaphat's brothers, together with his own, suggest 
a family connection with the Negeb. Cp H.vlloiiesh. 

T. K. c. 

SHILHIM (D''n^2*). A city of Judah ‘towards the 
border of Edom,' Josh. 15 32 (caAh [B], ceAeeiM 
[.\L]). Perhaps the same as Sharuhen (q.v.); cp 
also .Shaaraim (Buhl, Pa/. 185). Azubah, bath Shilhi 
{q.v.), was probably a native of Shilhim (see Shilhi). 

T. K. C. 

SHILLEM Gen. 46 24, SHILLEMITES 

Nu. 2649; in I Ch. 7 13 Shalh'.m, 7. 


SHILOAH. WATERS OF 'D), Is. 86. See 

SiLOAM. 

SHILOH Judg.2l2i Jer. 7 12, Judg. 21 19 

I S. 1 24 3 21 Jer. 7 12 14 269 41 5, but here 0BXQ traAij/u., 0A 
a-aAiofjL, cp Sale.m ; P.s. 7S6o; li'^w thirteen times; otjAw, -w/x, 
-<«>v ; Jos. triAovs and tnAw). 

A town of Plphraim, where the sanctuary of the ark 
was, under the priesthood of the house of Eli (q.v.). 

1. Ephraimite to i S.Sj .5. this sanctuary 

town ^ tabernacle, but a temple with 

doors. Josh. 18 I [P], however, has it 
that the tabernacle was set up there by Joshua after the 
conquest. In Judg. 21 19/ the yearly feast at Shiloh 
appears as of merely local character. Shiloh seems to 
have been destroyed by the Philistines after the disastrous 
battle of Ebenezer (cp Jer. 7 12 14 2669; see Lskael, 
§ I F ). The position described in Judg. 21 19 (cp OS 
1521) gives certainty to the identification with the 
modern Seilun lying some 2 m. ESE. of Lubban 
(Lebonah), on the road from Bethel to Shecheni. 
Here there is a ruined village, with a flat, double-topped 
hill behind it, offering a strong position, which suggests 
that the place was a stronghold as well as a sanctuary. 
A smiling and fertile landscape surrounds the hill. 

Cp Priest, § 2; OTjm 268-271; L. W. Batten, ‘The 
Sanctuary at Shiloh,’ /.5Z 19 [1900] 29-;j3 ; Graf, De templo 
Silonensi ; and Aug. Kohler, Bibl. Gesch.\\. \i2/i w. R. s. 
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That there was a Shiloh in the territory of Ephraim, 
2 Probable ^n^fleniable. It is probable, however, 

Beniamite another place with at least 

town similar name, in Benjamin, which was 
confounded by later writers (Jer., Ps. ) 
with the northern Shiloh. 

and are all regarded by the present writer as 
connected with (Shaul) and (Shalishah), names of 

Edomite, or rather Jerahmeelite, origin, which were not confined 
to one part of the country. He sees reason to think that the 
names, both of Eli and of his two sons, connect Eli’s family with 
the Jerahmeelites, and there is evidence in the genealogy of 
Samuel connecting his family with the same N. Arabian slock ; 
indeed the name of Samuel (see Saul, § i) may appear identical 
with the Jerahmeelite name of Saul. 

It is very possible that the sanctuary of the ark was 
in the Benjamite not in the Ephraimite Shiloh (or rather 
Shalishah ?) ; also that in the original narrative from 
which Josh. 18i (cp lOsi 21222912) is derived, the 
place intended was Shalishah in Benjamin. We can 
now probably understand aright the statement in Judg. 
1831 that the shrine containing Mieah's graven image re- 
mained ‘ all the time that the house of God was in ’ 
Laish or Dan was not improbably the famous city of 
Hahlsah in the Negeb (see MiCAii, § 2), and of course 
shared the fortunes of the sanctuary in Benjamin which 
contained the ark. The question also arises whether 
the enigmatical statement about the ' daughters of 
Shiloh ' in Judg. 21 19 ff. does not really refer to a 
southern city. In Shiloh ii. it has been argued that in 
all probability nSx- (EV Shiloh) in Gen. 49 10 has been 
corrupted out of (Eaishah), which in turn is a 

popular distortion of Halusah. It is possible that the 
place near which, according to the narrative, the 
capture of wives was effected by the Benjamites was 
really Eaishah—/.^., Halusah. The transformation of 
names in Judg. 21 19, which this theory presupposes, is 
not stranger than similar transformations which we have 
assumed elsewhere. Bethel is the southern Bethel — 
containing the sanctuary of Halusah, Shechem should 
b.i Gusham (see .Siikciikm), and Lebonah is a southern 
Libnah (cp Nu. 8820/). Cp also IMklciiizkdkk. 

Not only the names Eli, Hophni, Phinehas, but also Ahitub, 
strongly favour the view that the family of Eli was Jerahmeelite, 

. and to some extent make it natural to place the sanctuary of 
the ark in one of the territories known as Jerahmeelite. For 
Il'U'nN (in accordance with types of corruption which we have 
often conjectured) is probably from nuhl, ‘ Rehobolh,’ or 'nnni> 

‘ Rehobothite,' a view which is .somewhat confirmed by the famous 
reading of ipB in iS. 4 2i, ovat/Sapya/Sw^, if we may take it 
(nearly as We., col. 2144) as mnilT ‘Alas, Rehohoth!' It 
is, in fact, not improbable (as i S. 14 3 [see below] shows) that 
'X (lchabod)and (Ahitub) are ultimately the same 

name. The corruption of nnm into is not worse than 

many assumed corruptions, while the other corruption 
would he suggested hy pious sentiment. Both corruptions, 
it will be noticed, imply the dropping out of t from what 
we may assume as the original name— /.t’., rn^m 'hV, ‘ Oi- 
rehoboth.’ May we then assume that there was a Rehoboth 
close to the Shalishah in Benjamin where the sanctuary of the 
ark maj’ he best suppo.sed to have been? It is better to hold 
that ‘ Rehoboth ’ and ‘ Jerahmeel ’ were used as synonj'ms. A 
clan of X. Arabian origin might indifferently be c.alled ‘ Reho- 
bothite ’ and ‘Jerahmeelite’ (see Rehohoth). Thus "an 
Ephraimite site for the .sanctuary of the ark, though believed in 
by later writers, becomes more and more improbable, 

iS. 143 runs 'Svjn Dnr£:~[3 'na htiX- 

There are many parallels for tlie view tnat \S‘ b a variant 

nm'nx ; ’nx would be inserted as a link when the variant 
made its way into the te.vt. Xote the warning Pasek. 

T. K. C. 

SHILOH ; on versions see below), a proper 

name in EV of Gen. 49 10. 

In the ' Blessing of Jacob' (Gen. 49 1-27 ; cp C^LXESis, 

§ 4, end) it is said — between the conipari.son of Judah 
1 Text and ^ poetic description of 

versions flourishing vine-culture in his territory 

— that ' the sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be,’ into which rendering of AV, howev'er, 
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RV introduces the alterations ‘ the ruler’s staff' for 
'a lawgiver' (transferred to kV«'K.), •obedience' for 
gathering, and ‘ peoples for the archaism * people ’ 
also gives, • Till he come to Shiloh, having the 
obedience of the peoples,' and records the ambiguous 
reading iW. The Hebrew of MT is 

Tp; n*? 
i'r? PgnS! 

: o'sy nnp; 

Ginsburg gives as Kre which is a rare spelling of the 

place-name Shiloh, if it is not rather meant to signify ‘ his sou ’ 
see note. ’ 

A critical conspectus of the diverse interpretations of 
this passage would require many pages (for this we may 
refer to the special monographs).^ We can only give 
such references to ancient or modern hypotheses as may 
save the student from committing himself to untenable 
or precarious views, and justify the offering of a new 
interpretation based upon a critical examination of the 
te.xt, and confirmed by the study of some important 
historical passages ebsewhere. It is not enough to rest 
in interpretations, however widely prevalent, which have 
an insecure textual basis ; we are bound to attempt to 
lift the exegesis of this much disputed passage to a higher 
level, and to free it from the uncertainties of theological 
or semi-theologieal controversy. 

The ancient renderings that chiefly concern us are 

1. 0 (and Theod.): ovk cKXeCxj/et 'louSa /cal rjyov- 

/let'o? e/c TWE pL^pCtiv avTOv eu>9 ai’ e\ 0 ri tol aTTO/ceiju.eva aura/, /cal 
avio'i npoaSoKia eOi’Civ. Several MSS have <5 aTro/cetrat, a few 
o aTTo/ceirai avTcp or o aTro/ceirai. The rendering ck tiov firjpujv 
avTOv is one of the signs that the interpretation "of the pa.s.sage 
was influenced by Dt. -8 57. npocrSoKia. suggests the reading 
njpR On ra aTTO/c. auTw, see below. 

2 . Aq. OVK di'acmjcreTai aKrjnTpoi' ano T. /cal aKpi/Sa^o/ncEO? 
airb p.€Ta^v woStoi' avrov ew? av €\0ri . . . /cal avTcIi trucriTj/ia 

Sym. ov Trepiaipe0Tj<reTai e^ovcrta dirb T. . . . 

3. Pesh. (a). 
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.uo* |lbf 

‘The staff shall not depart from Judah, nor the Interpreter 
from between his feet, until he cometh to whom it belongs, .and 
for him do the peoples wait.’ 

(d) Aphraates (ed. Wright, 320) instead of last three words. 

.yO;.::x£Qj 

‘ [to whom belongs] the kingdom, and for him do the peoples 
hope. ’ 

4. Tg. Onk. 

. N-iroi n-nn' n'atc Tny x*? 
xn'rc 'n"-t ny n*?;':'!,’ ny 'npa 

‘ The wielder of power shall not pass away from the house of 
Judah, nor the scribe from his sons’ sons for ever until that the 
anointed one come to whom belongs the kingdom and to him 
shall the peoples submit themselves.’ 

We have first to ask. Can Shiloh be a proper name, 
as the Reformation Versions mostly suppose?- As 

2 Shiloh observed, ‘ no ancient 

indeed no known authority 
tv,.. several centuries after the Christian 

UELinO* a'eai * 1* 

era, implies the Massoretic reading, or 
sees in the passage a proper name. It is true that it 
was generally interpreted in antiquity of the Messianic 


1 Chr. Werliin, De laudibus Judce (Havniae, 1838); S. R. 

Driver, ‘Gen. 49 10; an e.xegetical study,' Jou?‘h, Phil. 
14 (1885)1-28. The former takes Shiloh to mean ‘ peace- 
bringer ’ — i.e.., Solomon ; the conclusion of the latter scholar is 
civen in the text in his own words. These monographs may 
be supplemented by the notes of Delitzsch, Dillmann, Gunkel, 
and Ball, in their works on Genesis. Cp also G. Baur, Gcsch. 
der Alitest. Weissa^uug 227-290. 

2 Driver traces this rendering to^ Seb. Munster (1534), who 
gives ‘ quousque veniet Silo.' Pagninus (1528) gave ‘ Messias ' ; 
Luther (1534), ‘der Held,’ 
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or ideal future of Israel ; but this sense was reached in 
virtue of the general context of the passage, and not 
through a proper name Shiloh.’ Indeed, a proper 
name meaning Peace- bringer (which is the sense 
postulated for the proper name Shiloh) can certainly 
not be derived from ' to be quiet, careless, 

secure ’ ; the phrase we should have required is 
' prince of peace ’ (cp Is. 95 [6]), or, if the text of Mie. 
5 4 [5] is correct, 'peace' — , [Kunig, 5/)'/. 21] 

' auctor pads. ’ ’ 

Thosewho (like Delitzsch.Dillmann) defend the render- 
ing, ‘until he come to Shiloh,' see a reference to the 
„ e assemblv of the iril>es of Israel held, ac- 

3 No reference to \\ at Shiloh(Josh. IS when 

' the land had been suhduetl before 
' ^ ■ them.' They take to mean, not 
the royal sceptre, but the staff of the chieftain or leader, 
exactly like pj:n,'D (if this word really means ' stalf of 
authority'); so that the passage will mean, ‘Judah 
shall continue to be the valiant leader of the tribes of 
Israel, till, the peoples of C'anaan having been subdued, 
they can celebrate the victory by a solemn religious 
assembly at Shiloh.’ This, however, puts too much 
into the simple phrase 'until he comes to Shiloh,’ and 
V. lod conveys the impression that the victory over the 
* peoples ' is the victory, not of all the tribes, but of 
Judah. Moreover, is not one of the recognised 

ways of spelling the place-name ' Shiloh,’ and it is even 
doubtful whether the Massoretes intended to favour 
this interpretation. 2 

Hence some good critics adopt the old reading nW 
or (see 0). According to Driver, the rendering 

4 0's readinp^ ' is] shall come’ would 

‘t. s afford an excellent sense, but is not 

unaccep a 0. J-^>conciIable with the absence of the 

subject in the relative clause. ‘ Perhaps,’ he adds, ‘we 
should fall back upon the original LXX construction, 
and render “Till that which (or, he that) is his shall 
come,” and regard the clause as an indeterminate ex- 
pression of the Messianic hope, which was afterwards 
defined more distinctly.’ The reading is also 

adopted by Wellhausen [Gcsch. I375, n. i, but cp CH 
321), Stade (C/’/Y 1 159. n. 5). Ball (doubtfully), Briggs, 
v. Orelli, llolzinger, (lunkel. It is thought to be pre- 
supposed, not only by 0. but also by the language of 
Ezek. 21 32 [27], ‘until he come 

whose right it is.’ 

If, however, ra aTroK. aurwisa genuine rendering, cannot he 
the whole fif the text wliit l) die translator liad before him. The 
present writer, therefore ('//hv/. ATt’. cited at end), .suggested 

ru*" or (as Konsch before him) Cb’*'. Most probably, how- 
ever, simply made the best of the obscure reading "I 'TL*’, a reading 
unworthy of .acceptance,^ and clearly a fragment of some longer 
word. i'rc' would, in fad, be intolerable. As to Ezek. 

21 32, it is by no means clear that the prophet was thinking of 
Ben. 40 10. Very possibly the reading was by a 

misteadin^ tmiinisccucc of Ezi-kield 

But if the passage is, at any rate in the larger sense. 
Messianic — and this is generally assumed, because of 
the reference in d to a universal empire, — what are we 


1 Konig, however qualifies his statement by an ‘at 

least’ in the next sentence. There can liardly be a doubt that 
the text needs emendation (see .Micah [P.ook], § 5, e ). 

2 A favourite Jewish interpretation of (found in Ibn 

Janah and Kimhi) was ‘bis .son’ (cp Talm. Ar. salil^ 

•extracuis, filitis’) ; <r.^.,Tg. ps.-Jon. paraphrases ‘his 

youngest son,’ .an interpretation which, according to Driver, is 
‘perhaps embodied in iheMas.sorelic pointing.’ 

3 It is usual to find in a deliberate afTcdation of mystery. 
But it i.s more than mystery; it is grammatical obscurity. In a 
solemn benediction like this, nothing but Ezek.’s 

would be tolerable, if a veiled reference to the legitimate king of 
Judah were intended. 

^ Sec Volz, DU vorexiL J ahvoeprophetU und der Messias. 
62, n. I. 
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to read in place of .nV'C' or or 1*7“*? Matthew 
Hiller [OS, 1706, p. 931), Lagarde (D-S'd)295, 

368), the present writer (o/. cit.), as an alternative, and 
Bickell [Carmitta I'T metrice, 1882, p. 188), took 
to Ixi a contracted form of ' he whom 

Judah prays for’; cp perhaps Dt. 387, where, accord- 
ing to Himkel,^ 'bring him to his people,' means 
'bring the Messianic king to his people.’ This is at 
any rate more plausible than the idea that nV'K’ should 
be nSs’or (Vg., * qui mittendus est‘), wdth which 
compare the view of Grotius (col. 1803) that Jn. 97 
identifies * Siloam ’ with 'Shiloh.' But is the passage 
before us really Messianic? Critics who in our day 
hold this view', generally regard Gen. 49 10 as a later 
insertion. This is, of course, a permissible hypothesis ; 
but, on different grounds from those of Gunkel, we are 
comi)ellecl to reject it. 

The truth is, we believe, that the text of the passage 
in its context requires a much more thorough examination 
before we can proceed to exegesis. There 
6. The re- serious difficulties both in v. 10 and 
stor^ text in V. Ilf. Does ppnc) mean ‘staff of 
authority'? and, if not, how ean 
be parallel to it? Is pk;-, however 
it be explained, at all natural ? And is nnp’ a sound 
reading? Then, in v. n, is ,-imD correct, and are such 
expressions as these possible — ‘he washed his garments 
in wine, and his clothes with the blood of grapes’ ? In 
V. 12 is 'b'Vrn correct?” and is not the whole verse 
superfiuous ? 

By a careful criticism the present writer has elsewhere 
reaclted the following text : — 
ni'il'p A champion shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor a marshal from between his bands, 
'a],’ Until he tramples upon Laishah, 

Jerahmeelites are obedient 
unto him .3 

Wrse II may here be passed over with the remark 
that it probably continues the description of the conquest 
of the Negeb by Judah, and that p’3 D23 should 
])robably be ' he shall subdue the b’ne 

Ishmael,’ the proof of which is that in v. 12, which 
should certainly be read ‘?i<:rnT ‘r’ftj.’cr’ ':3 the 

true text contained a correction of the miswritten words 
in V. 10. See Crit, Bib. Laishah, considered already, 
may be. as we have seen (Shiloh, i). Halusah, one 
o*f the most important cities of the Negeb. Who the 
Jeialimeclites are, we also know ; they are the same 
as the Zarephathites or ‘ Pelethites ’ (the Philis- 
tines of MT) who were the chief enemies of Israel 
in the days of Saul and the early period of David. 
If this theory be adopted there is no reason for the 
hypothesis of interpolation. Contrary to the prevalent 
opinion, the whole of the blessing of Judah is continuous. 
Beginning with a description of the fierce and fearless 
courage of the tribe of Judah, it goes on to prophesy 
that judges or champions of Judah’s rights (the rights of 
the strongest) will never be wanting till its troublesome 
neighbours, the Jerahmeelites or ^rephahthites, have 
been concj tiered, — a conquest which in the original 
song was described in some detail. 

The theory suggested with regard to throws a 

fresh light on 1 K. 11 29, where (see JEROBOAM i., end) 

J Genesis, 436, (2) 424. The .singular theory connected with 
this interpretation cannot be here discussed. 

2 Contrast Prov. 23 29. 

3 For the confusion of 123.^ and cp 2S. 77 iCh. 176 

(parallels in We. TBS 170); and for the sense ‘ruler,’ ‘ marshal,’ 
see iD and Onk. For the correction vmj, cp Exsitns’, § i A(on 
^>1 ; Sam. here For DT, cp SBOT on Ls. 41 25. In d 

fell out through the vicinity of words (c'!Di*=n7T) con* 
taining virtually all these letters. Cp also Jerahmeel, § 4. 
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the true text perhaps said that Jeroboam had just come 
from Misrim, or rather Ishmael, where he was ‘found' 
by the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite. Was Ahijah 
really an Ephraimite prophet ? It is more natural to 
suppose that he was of a place much nearer to the N. 
Arabian land from which Jeroboam had come, viz. , 
of Lais hah {i.e., Halusah), a name which we have 
found to have been altered by a seribe’s error into 
Shiloh in Gen. 49 lo. 

The literature of Gen. 49 lo is extensive. See the works of 
Oehler, Schultz, Sinend, Riehm, Delilzsch, and Brig,^s, on 
Israelitish religion, and the commentaries of Tuch, Delitzsch, 
Kalisch, Dilfuann, Holzinger, (iunkel ; the (Heb. text) 

of C. J. Ball in SBOT\ Pusey, Daniel the Prophet^ 254-256; 
Cheyne, ‘ A disputed prophecy in Genesis,’ Theolog. Pex'ieTii, 

12 300-306 (1875), and Proph. Is.O-) [1881] 2 189,^. ; Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy, 94^ (1886) ; and especially the three 
discussions (Werliin, Driver, Baur) already mentioned. 

T. K. C. 

SHILONI I Ch. 95. See Shelah, i. 

SHILONITE and [Xeh. 11 5 ]; 

CHAtON[€]lTHC)- 

1. Gentilie from Shiloh, used with reference to 
the prophet Ahijah (temp. Jeroboam L), i K. 11 29 
12 15 1029 2 Ch. 929 10 15. See Shiloh ii. (end). 

2. In a post-exilic list, miswritten for (i Ch. 

95) and (Xeh. 25} — t.e. ‘Shelanite.’ See Shelah. 

SHILSHAH {K’YS’-. caAeica [HA], ceAemcan 
[L]), b, Zophah, a name in a genealogy of Asher 
{(/.v., § 4 ii. ), I Ch. 737t. Cp Shual, 2. 

SHIMEA (XrpL*\ § 51). I. Brother of David. See 

Sham MAH. 

2. Son of David [y.Z'., § n, «.] (i Ch.35) aafxav [B], cra/u.aa 

[AL] ; but 2 S. 514, I Ch. I44 Shammua ; aafxfxov^;, cra/uaa 

[B] ; (rafiixove, aaixfiaov [A] respectively ; aafxaa. [L If is ] ; i Ch. 
144 aafxaia [x])* 

3. A Merarite Levite ; i Ch. 630 [15] (ao/iAea [B], craixa [A], 
(ra/xaa [L])> 

4. A Gershonite Levite ; i Ch.639 [24] (aaixaa [BAL]). 

SHIMEAH. I. (nr^‘C’ [kri], § 51), brother of 
David. See Shammah. 

2. (n.vrpL'O, b*. iMikloth in a genealogy of Benjamin 
§ 9 ii. /3], I Ch.832 (cre/naa [B], o-a/Aca [.V], (rafxaa [L]), but i Ch. 
938, Shimeam, O’o./J.aa [BrL], cra/u.a [A]. See JQR 

11 110-113, §§ 10-12. 

SHIMEATH (nrnp* [Ra. Gi.], cp DljyS* and 
Na.mes, § 78, i€moya 0 [BAL]), father of jozachar 
(2 K. 1222 [21]) called by the Chronicler, according to 
MT and ^2 Ch.2426; cam<\ [B] ; CAMA 0 [A]; 
CAAAAA0 [L]), an Ammonito (cp Shomek). In 
however, it is Shimeath’s son that is Ammonite. 
Possibly ‘Ammonite’ stands for ‘ Jerahmeelite ' (Che.). 
See SiLLA, Shimrith. 

SHIMEATHITES (D’^nypp^ CAMA0ieiM [BA], 
*061 N [L]), I Ch. 255. See JABEZ. 

SHIMEI ('rrpp*. a gentilicium of [see W^RS, 

Journ. Phil. 996 ]; C 6 M€[€]l)- "b. Gera of Bahurim 

{q.v.), a Benjamite of the house of Saul who cursed 
David as he fled from Absalom^ (2 S. I65-13). On 
David’s return after the death of Absalom Shimei is said 
to have been the foremost of the ‘ house of Joseph’ to 
go down (with a thousand Benjamites), to welcome the 
king. In return he begged for forgiveness (2 S. 
1916-23). In David’s last words, however (i K. 28 /.), j 
the king charges his son to put Shimei out of the way, 
as a proof of his wisdom (see David, col. 1034, n. i ; 
Ki. Hist. I181, but cp Wi. GI 2247). Upon his acces- 
sion, Solomon permits Shimei to dwell at Jerusalem 
on certain conditions (see Kidron, § 2), which after 
three years Shimei violates, ostensibly in order to 
recover two slaves who had fled to Achish king of 

I In X K. 28, however, no mention is made of David’s being a 
fugitive on account of Absalom. 


Gath^ (rather, of Rehoboth). He is slain by Benaiah 
at the royal command (1 K. 236-46). The exact course 
of events is not free from doubt, but this at least is 
clear ; Shimei was a leader of the Benjamites who was 
politically dangerous, and it is likely that he really 
sought to draw Nahash, king of Rehoboth, into his 
schemes. Xahash may in fact very possibly have been 
displeased at the coup d'liai which had made Solomon 
his suzerain. On the ‘ legend ' of Shimei, cp Winckler 
[GI, I.C.), and see below, nos. 2 and 10. 

2. Shimei and Rei and gibborim who belonged to 
David are enumerated among those who did not join 
Adonijah in his attempt on the throne (i K. 1 8, <ra/4atas 
[L]). It seems best to assume with VVinckler [GI, l.c.) 
that Shimei i. is intended, while Rei [q.v.) may be= Ira, 

I a kohen or perhaps soken ( * minister ’) of David, mentioned 
I in 2 S. 20 26. Stade, however (G/7I293, n. i), thinks 
that they were two officers of David’s bodyguard ; the 
fact that the two names do not occur elsewhere in i K. 
1 only shows the fragmentariness of our knowledge of 
the times. Some think that one of David’s heroes, 
Siiammuah (3) or Shimei, may be meant ; Ewald’s 
suggestion that David’s brother Shammuah (or Shimeah) 
is intended is unlikely (see Raddai). 

3. b. bdah, high officer of Solomon in Benjamin (i K. 4 18 ; 
om. B, ae/meei [A], vafxa [L]). See Shammah, 3. 

4. 2 S. 2I21, arafxaa [L] AV Shimeah, see Shammah, 2. 

5. b. Pedaiah ; brother of Zerubbabel (i Ch. 3 19 om. B), 
perhaps the same as Shemaiah (7/. 22). 

6. b. Zaccur, of Simeon (§9 ii.) (i Ch.426 pi), who had sixteen 
sons and six daughters, and is described as the father of an im- 
portant clan i^ens) which overtopped all others, but did not 
equal the b’ne Judah (within whose territory it was settled) ; cp 
perhaps Shemaiah, 7 >. 37. 

7. b. JoEi., of Reuben (§ 13), i Ch. 04 (aa/uee [L]); cp z;. 8, 
Sheina (o-e/aeei [L]) b. Joel. 

8. AV Shimhi, a Benjamite, the father of Adaiah, Shimrath, 
and Beraiah [g.zt.,] (i Ch.821 a-aixaeiB [B], tra/aat [A], in v. 13 
called Shema [q. 7 >., no. 3]). See Aijalon. 

9. A Ramathite, or man of Ramah 6 ex parjX [B], 

6 pafjia 9 ato<s [AL]), one of David’s officers who was ‘ over ihe 
vineyards ’ (i Ch. 27 27). Which of the southern Rain.ahs is 
meant, is unknown. (5^^’s parjA may spring from ‘JerahmeeP 
(Che.). 

10. b. Kish, a Benjamite, an ancestor of Hordecai (E.sth.25 
. . . Tov (re/ixeetov [B^<L^J, . . . tov tre/ixeiov [AL®]); in the 
apocrypha of Esther ( 11 2) ae/aeetov [B], ae/x€iov [Rb®^], Semei, 
RV Semei AS. .Shimei is here evidently, like Kish, a clan-name; 
a reference to the person who ‘ cursed David ’ is out of the 
question. 

11. Shimei occurs frequently in the later writings as a son of 

Gershon h, Levi (Ex. 617 [AV Shimi] Nu.3i8, i Ch.r)i7[2]). 
He appears in i Ch. <) as the son of Jah.alh, Z'. 42 (27), with 
which contrast i Ch.239yC where he is the father of Jahath; 
again in v. 29 [14I (crofxeei [ Bj) Libni, who elsewhere is his brother, 
appears as his son, and both are Merarite Levites. He is the 
founder of the Shimites (A^') or more correctly (with RV) 
Shimeites (Xu. 321 : ; tou cr^/uteet [B, om. F], . . . ac/aei 

[AL]). What is meant by ‘ the Shimeites ' (so RV ; AV 
‘Shimei,’ ; but <5 and Pesh. have ‘Simeon’) in Zech. 

12 13, Nowack pronounces to be unknown. Baudissin (Priester- 
thu/n, 248), however, thinks that the above-mentioned Shimeites 
of Gershon are meant. [For a revision of the text of the whole 

assage, w'ithout attempting which probably no single detail can 
e understood, see Crit. Bib.] 

12. One of the sons of Jeduthun (i Ch. 2617 : [o-le/^eet [B], 
o-oupet [L]), %\Lose name should be inserted in v. 3 with tpBA 
(but 01- le^Spei) to make up the full number six. 

13. A son of Haman (2 Ch. 29 14). 

14. A Levite, Ezral023 (craixov [B.\], -ou6 [r]); in i Esd. 923 
Semis, RV Semkis ( crei-o-ei? [B], a-efxeiq [A]). 

15. One of the b. Hashum (Ezral033); in i FXd.932 Semei, 

16. One of the b. Bani (Ezra 10 38); 0bnAj bow’ever, for 
Binnui, Shime:i, reads ‘the sons of Shimei,’ but 0i- viol ^oi/vei 
<T. In I Esd. 934, Samis, RV Someis (o-o/ieei? [BA]). 

S. A. C. — T. K. C. 

SHIMEON (pypp'), Ezra 1031 = I Esd. 932 Simon 

ChOSAMEUS (ciMWN VOCAMAOC [B]. • • ■ OA\*.IOC 

[A]). 

1 [Note that Achish is called ‘ ben Maachah.’ Maachah,]ike 
Ahiman (which 0L has instead of ‘ Maoch ’ in i .S. 27 2), may 
plausibly be taken to be a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 
Achish, then, was connected with X^. Arabia. (‘Achish,’ how- 
ever, should perhaps be emended into ‘ Nahash. ’ See Nahash, 2. 
Tradition seems to have varied.)] 
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SHIMMA (Nr, 9';*), 1 Ch. 2 i 3 AV, RV (better) 

SlIlMKA. See SlIA.MMAII. 


SHIMON cp § 77 ; ceMe[i]coN [BA], CAM) 

[L]), a name in the Judahite genealogy (i Ch. 42ot). 

SHIMRATH (riTpL**, § 78 ; camaraO [B.\], -pei 
[L]) of Hknjamin (§ 9), assigned to the b'ne Shi.mki 
( iCh. 82it). 


SHIMRI (nrpr'i CAMAp[e]l [AL]), a N. Arabian 
and S. Palestinian ethnic ; the original seat of the clan 
seems to have been called Har-shimron, according to a 
very necessary emendation of Am. t)i, ‘Woe unto the 
secure in Ishmael,^ the careless in Har [mountain of]- 
shimron ; cp Prcjimikts, § 35, Siiimkon. 

1. Of Simeon (§ 9 iii.) [cp Meunim], i Ch. 437 (o-a/^tap [H], 
-lov [A]). 

2. Father (or clan?) of Jediael (from Jerahmeel?), one of 
David’s heroes, r Ch. 11 45 (o-afxepa, [I3R]). 

3. .\V SiMRi, a Merarite, eponjm of one of the ‘ courses ’ of 
the door-keepers, i Ch. 2d lo (<^uAa<r<rorTe? (HA], crapiapt (f>. [bl)* 

4. A Levite, one of the .sons of Eli/aphan [cp Zei’H.\.m ah], 

2 Ch.2‘.)i3 (^a/Li^pfi [H], (Tafxfipt. [ALJ). .See also .Sho.mek, 
Shi.mkith. T. K. C. 


SHIMRITH (n'nor* ; CAMAPI0 [A], COM<M6O0 
[B], CAMipAMCoB [R])- As the te.xt stands, the 
mother of one of the murderers of Joash, described as 
‘ the Moabitess,' 2 Ch. 24 26 cp Jeuozabad, 

The ] 2 K. 1221 [22] has Siiomkr (i). More probable 
than either reading is Shi.mki ((/.?’. ). 

Similarly read or rather (the confusion betweeil 3X10 

and being so frequent) The * Shimrite* clan was in 

fact located in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (cp Am.Gi, see Shimki, 
a</ /fiii.). 0, however, reads 'nKIDrii applying the title to 
Jehozabad. Cp Shi.meath. X. K. C. 


SHIMRON {pn?p2*; cyMOCON [B]), a place in 
Zebulun, mentioned between Nahallal and Idalah and 
1 Namp- Bethlehem (2), Josh. 19i5 lceA\pooN 

identifiX’ns. , Jer..!,- 

nieel) may be only a variant to Peth- 

lehem {i.e., Beth-jerahmecl ). At any rate, if possible, 
we need a site between Malfil (N.viiAtJ.Ai.) and 13eit. 
lahm (Bethlehem, 2). Such a site we have in 
Semiiniyeh, the Simonias of Josephus (/7/. 24), the 
Simonia of the Talmud (.Veub. 189); according 

to Tomkins, the S’mana of ’Fhotmes III., nos. 18 and 
35 (AV^<“' 04446), w'ith one of which (35) E. Meyer 
{G/ossen, 73) identifies the Samhuna of Am. Tab. 220 4. 
As the text of Josh. 11 1 ^ now stands, we are led to 


assume that Shimron {aofxepujv [AFL]) was anciently a 
royal city, and that its king, together with those of 
Hazor, Madon, and Achshaph, was defeated by Joshua 
beside the ' waters of Mekom.’ 'I'he same royal city is 
evidently referred to in Josh. 122oas Shimron-meroii 
(pKAp [jn^ Kr.] ; ^a<Ti\€a (Tt'ixooiv, fiafipojd [B], 
(3. crappiov, /3. (paaya, (3. p.apo)v [A], /?. [<T^ap.apu}v [L]). 
(5, however, does not recognise a compound name ; 
certainly Meron must be wrong. Futher it has simply 
arisen through dittography or (S. A. Cook) it is a variant 
of ‘ Madon’ in v. 19 (see Madon) which has found its 
way into the text.® If Josh. 11 r ^ is to be our guide 
in locating Shimron, Muhlau's identification of it with 
es-Semfiriyeh, about i hr. X. from Accho (Riehm, 
H\VB\ Bad. -Socin) deserves attention, though the 


1 * IshmacF here = * Jerahmeel’ — i.e.^ the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 
See Crit. Bib. on Am. 0 r. 

The proposal of Frd. Delitzsch <^Par. 287) and Hal^vy (A* A'/, 
i88r, p. 12) to emend the name into — Lt’., Samsi- 

muruna, a place whose king is mentioned by Sennacherib at the 
head of the Canaanite tributaries (cp Menahem), fails to take 
account of the easy development of glosses, etc. 

3 [In support of this view \ye may refer to the treatment of 
the .second part of the name in 0 and Vg. 0ha om. Madon, 
7'. 19, and read fia/j.pojO or p.aptot' (for Meron), v. 20, as a separate 
n.ame. 0L and Vg. re.ad only ‘ Shimron ’ in the latter ver.se, 
and evidently found * Madon ’ (\ap.opiot') in z\ 19. There seems 
to he, therefore, an identity between ‘meron’ and * M.adon,' 
which latter name, as shown under Madon, should probably be 
read with Instead of x.— s. a. c.] 
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modern form rather suggests Shamir (Sta. ZATIV 
5167). 

4'he question, however, has been raised in Cri/. Bib. 
whether the textual problem is not more complicated 

2 Lareer critics have supposed. As the result 

nrnhlpma ^ close examination of the text of Judg. 

involv^ 4 5 and Josh. 11 it is there held that the 
original scene of the events related was more 
probably in the S. of Palestine. The names throughout 
having become corrupted, they w^ere editorially emended 
under the infiuence of a later historical view respecting 
the conquest of Canaan. 

Jahin, it is^ held, comes from Jamin — a popular distortion 
of ‘ J erahmeel,’ a suitable name for any king of Hazor. ‘ Canaan ’ 
(jP^) in Judg. 4 2 5 19 (as in Gen. 106, and a number of other 
passage.s) was originally ‘Kenaz’(Hp); by ‘Achshaph’ Oo^h. 
Il l) was probably meant ‘Cusham’ (see Cusu, 2), and by 
‘Shimron’ the ‘Shimron’ referred to in Am. Oi (see Shimki). 
‘ Madon’ or rather ‘Marom’ (Eus. p-aptop) can equally well be 
accounted for on this hypothesis. It is the place referred to 
in the phrase cno cp nJD 'D (Judg. 519). Both these 
phrases, if the scene of the war was in the .S., come from 
SijD 'D> ‘waters of Migdol ’(or rather [cp .Shkchem, Tower of] 
of Jerahmeel), a phrase parallel to SnJ, ‘the torrent of 
Cushan.’ So Crii . Bib . Cp, however, Merom, Waters of. 

T. K. {'. 

SHIMRON (jlTP^, § 10; properly a place-name? 
see, however, Shamir, 2; iTap[a]pap [BAF]), one of the (four) 
sons of IssACHAR (§ 7), Gen. 40 13 (^apPpap [A], -au [D], crap- 
Ppa Koi ^ap^piv [L])=Nu. 20 24 {ap^pav [.\], -p [L]), 1 Ch. 7 r 
(a-epepuiv [B], trop^pav [L] [AV Shlmrom, but AY of i6ii 
‘ Shimron ’]). The patronymic Shimronite ('jn^rw ; trapapavei 
[B], a-appapi [Bab]^ trap^papi [F], ap^pap[€]i [AL]) occurs in 
Nu. 20 24. 

SHIMSHAI ("‘^‘PP^, on meaning see below ; CAMCAI 
[A], CAMAIAC [L]), U state official (secretary) who, with 
Rehum [^.t'.] and others, sent a letter to Arta.xer.xes to 
induce him to stop the rebuilding of the temple (Ezra 
48 : aap.a<Ta [B], v. 9: aapee [ 13 ], 17: aap-eaia [B], 
23; <rap€<Ta [B]). In i Esd. 217 he is called Skmel- 
LIUS, RV Samelliu.s (tra/xeWtos [B], cep., or (re/i. , or 
<xap. [A], papeXios [L] : cp Jos. A/B. xi. 2 r, aepeXios). 

[A right explanation of the name would be one of the results 
of a thorough critical examination of Ezra-Nehemiah. E. Meyer 
(Bni. 34) claims it as Syriac. At any rate, it looks as if it were 
derived from ‘the sun ’ (cp § 76). But there are still two 

possibilities, (i) n^ay be a Hebraised form of an Iranian 

'DrC’— an abbreviation of such a Persian name as <ri(rt/udxrj? or 
(TicrdpuY)^ (.see Rawl., Be.-Rys., and cp Marti, Bibl.~ai-am. 
Gloss.). (2) The forms in i Esd. suggest as the original either 
or '^xycr'pr This view is preferable. 

It may naturally be combined with the theory (see Rehu.m) 
that the geographical and personal names in Ezra-Neh. have 
been systematically altered ; but independently of this theory 
Marquardt 62) decides in favour of Rehum has 

probably a similar origin. — T. K. c.] 

SHINAB (3Npp* : Sam. TNjw' ; ccnnaap). l^ing of 
AoNtAH y.v.], Gen. 142 . He is mentioned with SiiEM- 
KBEK (nnRcr ; Sam. xir-c: (n>pol3op[ADE ] ; avpop^L]), 
king of Zeboim [^.t'. ]. The tokens of corruptness 
are so evident that many moderns decline the attempt 
to explain these names. If, however, we feel sure that 
there is a historical substratum to the story, we may be 
inclined to equate Shinab with Sanibu, the name of an 
Ammonite king in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. (so 
Frd. Del. Par. 294; cp K’AT^^^ 141 ; A'B2'2i), or 
with the Ass. Sin-sar-usur (cp Shenazzar), and Shem- 
eber with the Ass. Sumu-abi (so Sayce, T" 8 463 ; 
cp Shem, X’ames with). The reading of the Sam. 
suggests that an edifying comment (‘name has perished’) 
has taken the place of the true name ; similarly the 
.Midrash {Ber. Pab. 42) explains Shinab as pc;;: iNxr, 
‘one who draw’s money (w’herever he can),' and Shemeber 
us C2*, ’ one who makes to himself pinions (to fly 
in search of treasure).’^ If, however, the narrative in 
Gen. 1 4 only ow’es its appearance of historicity to an 
editor who had before him a corrupt text, and if by 

1 BalFs suggestions (‘Shinab’ [rather XNJcO = Ar. suttfidr^ 
Aram, sufterd, ‘cat’; ‘Shemeber’ [rather i3,n::2C*] = X2N CC'i 
‘ name lost,’ a marginal gloss) lack probability. 
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applying the right key we are able to restore the original 
sufficiently to understand it aright, it becomes probable 
that only one king was mentioned on either side of the 
contest, viz. the king of Geshur (or Ashhur) and the 
king of Sodom (?), and that just as ‘ Jerahmeel ’ occurs 
apparently no less than six times (five times in variants) 
in V. 1, so ‘ Ishmael ’ occurs five or six times (owing to 
variants) in v. 2. Among the variants referred to are 
(Shinab) and -idkcc' (Shemeber). See further 
SoDOxM AND Gomorrah. t. k. c. 

SHINAR (“ir 3 C^), according to the prevalent view a 
name of Babylon (cp Geography, § 13 a). It is men- 
tioned eight times in all : Gen. IO10II2 14 i 9 Josh. 7 21 
Is. 11 II Zech. 5 II Dan. l2t. In Am. Tab. 25 49 we find 
the king of Sanhar mentioned as an ally of the king of 
Hatti, and in the Egyptian inscriptions a king of Sangara 
often appears (cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 279). Ed. Meyer 
{^gyptiaca, 63 /. ) argues that both these forms are 
equivalent to Kardunias, the Kassite name for Baby- 
lonia ; ^ this, however, is not more than plausible (cp 
Flinders Petrie, Syria and Egypt, 180). The older 
views explaining Shinar as ' the land of two cities ’ 
(sani-'iri, 34), or as = suiner in the phrase 

Sumer and Accad = S. Babylonia, are untenable. ^ 
Probably the identification of Shinar with Babylonia, 
though an early theory, is erroneous, and except in 
Josh. 721 Dan. I2, we should everywhere read Geshur.^ 
Ni.mroI) was a X. Arabian, not a Babylonian, 

hero ; and originally the great Tower (Gen. 11 1-9) was 
probably placed not in Babylonia but in Jerahmeel.'* 

In Josh. 7 21, however, a differeni emendation is necessary. 
The goodly mantle (see M an i le, g 2) in the spoil of Jericho, 
coveted by Achan, came neither from ‘ Shinar ’ nor from ‘ Geshur. ’ 
Shinar) is most probably a corruption of ‘a coat 
of mail ’ (see, however, IMantle, § 2 [5]) ; this word probably 
stood in the margin as a correction of the erroneous jit;’':? (FV 
‘ wedge ’), for which it has been elsewhere (see Gold,§ 2) proposed 
to read |V"lw^ On the other passage see Crit. Bib. 

In Josh., I.C., ©B gives TrotAciArjt' for 'iR, disregard- 
ing (©-'^BL (taArit') ; \^.paUiuvicocciHC 7 tmtg'aldebonuni). 

Generally © gives <Tiv{y')a.ap ; but in Zech. 5 ii /SajSuAcDv, unless 
*733 here comes from '7,S‘,3r!3'’ \ Cp Is. 11 ii where in like manner 
/Sa/SuAwvta? may = (cp Pathros). T. K. C. 

SHION (jiX'C’), a city of Issachar, Josh. IQig (cicoNA 
[B], ceiAN [A], CHCO [L]; (< 95 ( 2 ) 154 18) in 

Jerome's time was a village near Tabor, which may be 
identified with the ' Ain Sha' in, 4 m. NMn from Tabor, 
near which is a ruin called Khirbct Shdi?i. There is 
also a Xeby Shdin, X\V. from Xazareth. The name 
may be akin to Shunem, which occurs in v. 18. 

The current AV rendering Shihon differs from that of the 
edition of 1611, which, like RV, has Shion. 


SHIP. The Hebrew term dniyyak, and the 


Greek Tr\oiov are used somewhat loosely in OT and 
1 T • ^ references to navigation, and 

1. Bignt boats renders by the equally 

an a s. vague, and often obviously too preten- 
tious term, ‘ship.' Sometimes there seems to be no 
good reason for the choice of this term, as the Hebrew 
adds a ({ualifying word to indicate what is really meant. 
In Job 9 26 for instance, we find the phrase (elsewhere 
[see Ospray] indicated as corrupt) , 33 r n'vpR. bniyydth 


*ebeh, ‘ ships of reed ’ (RV”^^-), but in EV ‘swift ships' 
(II ‘as the eagle that swoopeth on the prey’); with this 
Dillmann and most critics [but cp Crit. Bib.'\ com- 


1 See Rogers, Hist, of Bab. and Ass. 1 411. 

2 Against the latter see Sayce, PSBA, June, 1896, p. 173, 
who argues that if Hammurabi = ‘ Amraphel, king of Shinar’ 
(Gen. 14 1), and if Hammurabi reigned in N. Babylonia, it 
follows that Sumer (=S. Babylonia) cannot be the biblical 
Shinar.^ So, too, Pat. Pal. 67. 

3 ‘Missur’ is a less probable emendation, though it would 
suit in Gen. 11 2, if in v. 9 was originally y*?3 = nj;x = "t1!»n* 
(‘ Bela ' probably comes from ‘ Jerahmeel.’) 

D3pD> 2, was doubtless originally ^Rcm'3 (so also 13 ii). 
Cp Paradise, § 6. 


pare Is. 18 2 where the expression kHe gonie\ is 

given in AV as ‘vessels of bulrushes’ (see Rushes), 
but where the natural meaning is ‘ vessels [better, boats] 
of papyrus’ (RV’’). In both cases light boats or skiffs 
are meant, such as those mentioned by Lucan {Phars. 
436), Pliny (//AM 3 ii) and other ancient writers. These 
were used on the Nile (Eg. name, baris ; Copt, bari), 
carried only one or two persons (Plin. HXlsj). and 
were so light that where navigation was difficult or 
dangerous they could be carried forward on the shoulders 
(Plut. De Is. et Osir, 18 ). 

In their oldest and most primitive form these v'essels were mere 
rafts, and such rafts are not unknown in modern times (see the 
description in the Mevioiresod the Due de Rovigo in Che. Proph. 
Is. 2 304). Speaking of the smaller boats of this kind, Ernian 
{Attc. Eg. 479) says, ‘ these boats had no deck, they were in fact 
little rafts formed of bundles of reeds bound together. 4 hey were 
rather broader in the middle than at the ends, the hinder part 
was generally raised up high whilst the front part lay flat on 
the water.’ They were propelled by poles or paddles, not with 
oars. Larger boats of the same kind were used for carrying 
light freights ; with these is perhaps to be compared the Assyrian 
ketek or raft made of a framework of wood supported by inflated 
skins, though these seem to have been capable of carrying con- 
siderable loads (see Masp. Dazvn of Civ. ; Place, Ninive^ 

pi. 43; cp Layard, Nineveh^ 1 13 25; Peters, Nippur^ ‘“34o)' 
We seem to have references to some conveyance of the latter 
kind in OT. At least, as ihe text of i K. {>9 stands, the timber 
for Solomon’s temple was brought from Lebanon to Joppa by 
sea in ‘floats’ (1K.59, ^1133; 2Ch. 2i6, nn323 ; © in both 
cases 1 b i R- RV has ‘rafts.’ A similar statement is 

made with reference to Zeruhbabel’s temple (1 Esd. 5 55, <rxf5ias ; 
EV ‘ floats ’).! Such primitive modes of navigation are alluded 
to in Wisd. 14 5^1 A certain floating bridge or landing-stage at 
Alexandria went by the name of Schedia (3 Macc. 4 ii). 

The papyrus boats of later times, however, were of 
more elaborate construction. Light boats have often 
« TT r j been constructed with some kind of 
2. Use of wood. keel and ribs-as well 

as of papyrus or other reeds, like the bark canoes of 
Australia and more especially of the American continent. 
Boats of this kind may have carried a sail. As in the 
case of the Madias surf-boats the wood was no doubt 


fastened by thongs. 

‘ Vessels thus stitched together, and with an inserted frame- 
work, have from a very early time been constructed in the E.a.stern 
seas far exceeding in size anything that would be called a canoe, 
and in some cases attaining to 200 tons burthen ’ (A'A’f-') 
21 804/0. 

They were not so primitive in construction as the 
Indian canoes made of a hollowed tree-trunk (Herod. 
398 ; cp the ancient boats of the Swiss lake dwellings), 
but would seem to rank between these and the wooden 
boats made in pieces (see below).- 4 ’he round kufas or 
coracles of the Assyrians made of plaited willow ( I Icrc^d. 
1 192 ; see Masp. Dawn of Civ. 615) were apparently 
used for short distances — as ferry-boats for crossing 
rivers ; they were thus an improvement on the simple 
inflated skin (cp Assyria, § 10^). 

Larger boats were constructed entirely of wood 
fastened by pegs or tree-nails. To craft of this kind 
perhaps the phrase dni-sdyif, ‘row-boat’ {KV 

‘galley with oars’), of Is. 3821, used in connection with 
streams and rivers, may be supposed to refer. Sudi 
boats w'ere also used on the Nile ( Herod. 296 ; cp the 
boats in use among the Polynesian islands^ — the model 11 
7inggnr). They were often of considerable size, e\en 
under the Old Empire. T hey had oars for rowing (not 
for paddling, as in the papyrus boats) fixed into row- 
locks, or through the sides of the boat, and fastened by 
a rope to prevent loss ; oars were used also for steering 
— one for small boats, several on either side at the stern 
for larger craft. 

1 [These statements are open to criticism, both on the ground 
of their inherent improbability and because there are indications 
that the original form of the text (already yorrupl in the re- 
dactor’s lime), was very different from that in INIT, whilst the 
statement in i Esd. is an invention suggested by the manipulated 
form of the narrative of Solomon’s temple.— t. k. c.} 

2 They would seem to have been heavier than the boats of 
the Esquimaux, conslrucied of skins and whale -bone; see 
Lubbock, Prehistoric Times^)^ A'^'if 

3 On Polynesian navigation cp A. De Quatrefages, The 

Httman Species (g) p- 
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At a later date boats of this build carried, in addition 
to oars, ‘ a rectangular square sail which was probably 
made of papyrus matting' (Erman). For 


3. Boats 
with sails. 


the mast two pieces of wood fastened to- 
gether at the top were employed ; it was 
held ill its place by large ropes or shrouds fastened at 
the bows and stern, other ropes being attached to other 
parts of the boat to give additional strength. ' I'he 
yard-arm rested on the point of the mast' (see Erman, 
481). These were long Hat boats. Having little depth, 
a eabin ^ fitted on the deck suffices Ijoth for the ship- 
master's aceomniodation and for a hokl ; in some of 
the rowing-boats nearly the whole length of the deck is 
taken up by the cabin so that a sail can hardly have 
been used. A cargo would, of course, have to be slowed 
on deck, and boats carrying a large freight seem always 
to have been towed. 

A great advance is made under the Middle Empire. The 
double mast gives place to a stout single one, the steering-oars 
to a large rudder ; the sail now has two yards, the upper one 
being fastened to the mast by ropes, not, as hefure, fixed to the top 
of it. In the New Empire the vessels increased in size and coin- 

E lexity,and were eUaborately adorned (cph^zek.27). In the sailing- 
oat of Queen Ha'tshepsu (see fig. i) the mast and sail have 
assumed huge proportions, and the yards .are constructed of 
two pieces of wood. Here we get a craft to which we ni.ay 
strictly apply the term ‘ship.' Something of the kind may per- 
haps be meant by the si 'aiiiiir, EV ‘gallant ship,’ of Is. 

33 21, w'hich is contrasted with the dtn-idyit in the same passage. 



4. Chaldaean 
ships. 


In 23 ‘tackling' hdbdlivi)^ ‘ m.ast ' (pfi, tbren')^ and 

‘sail' (DJ, ties'), are referred to. Nor must we overlook the fine 
poetic similitude of Ezekiel (chap. 27) in which Tyre is compared 
to a ship. The oars are said to have been made of oak, the 
deck of ivory inlaid in cedarwood. The sail was of fine linen 
with embroidered work to serve as ensign ; the cabin of blue 
and purple stuffs. It has been suggested that the many-coloured 
sails of the .ancients may have served as distinguishing signs. 
Flags, as Cornill (on Ezek. 27 7) seems to have conclusively 
shown, were not known in antiquity.'-^ 

In a famous passage of IT. Is. wc find the phrase ‘even 
the Cha]d;uans, in the ship.s of their re- 
joicing ’ (Is. -13 14, 'I'hat the ships 

of Urn on the iVr.sian (hilf (see Ur 
OF THE Chaldees) appe.ar prominently m very early 

1 The hut or cabin seems to ha%e been quite an ancient 
feature. Dr. Fudge in A History 0/ Egyit (1 73yi (1.02]) 
gives illustrations of ships drawn from pVtd\ n.astic vases in 
the Fritish Museum, which he describes .as follows : ‘ Each 
boat contains two small huts, which .are placed amidships, and 
attached to one of these is a .sort of mast, on the top of which is 
an emblem of some kind ; in the front of the boat is placed what 
appears to he a branch or bough of a tree, and in some examples 
a rope for tying up is represented under tlie front of the boat, 
and steering poles are represented at the stern.' 

- Egyptian .ships seem to have received names at quite an 
early date. See L. F. F.alon, The Early History 0/ Syria 
and Palestine, 71 /. Standards are found, according to Dr. 
Fudge (A History of Egypt, 1 78), on the boats represented 
upon predynastic vases. The object of the bough or mat in 
the.se boats (see above, n. 1) ‘.seems to have been to supply 
to all beholders information concerning the tribe and family of 
the occupant of the boat. The short m.ast which was attached 
to the aft c.abin was probably used for displaying a flag or 
symbol which either referred to the country or city of the 
master of the boat, or declared his rank.’ 

3 [So Kittel, ‘ the text seems Incurably corrupt.’ Dillmann, 
it is true, accepts the text, and only stumbles at the 1 before 
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inscriptions, and that there is evidence of commercial 
intercourse between Babylonia and India at least as 
e.arly as the seventh century h.c. (Ophir, § 2), is un- 
deniable. The Babylonian Deluge -story, moreover, 
gives an elaborate account of an elippu or ship — i.c . , the 
‘ark.’ And even the Assyrians, who were an inland 
people, were by no means limited to the round kufas or 
coracles, or to the kelek or raft. 

Kufas and keleks are not the only vessels repre.sented on the 
Assyrian monuments and referred to in the inscriptions. Layard's 
Monuments of Ktnezu'h (pi. 71) gives illustrations of a number 
of ve.ssels, evidently war-ships, having two banks of oars, and 
shields along the bulwark.s. * Five have sheer prows, and sharp 
beaks for ramming, and these have also a mast, a single vard, 
fore and back-stays, br.aces, and halliards.’ A text (K. 4378) 
published hy Delitzsch (Ass. Lesesti 7 eke,i^l 86-90) enumerates 
the different sorts of vessels. M.asts, sails, yards, rudder, rigging, 
bulwarks, prow, stern, deck, hold, and keel are all mentioned ; 
and among the different kinds of vessels the ‘ Assyri.an ship* is 
specially designated, along with those of the Babylonian cities 
of Ur and Nippur. 

The Assyrians, however, had no great skill in ship- 
Tiuilding. W’e are told that in 696 or 695 b.c. Senna- 
cherib had ships built at Til Barsip for his expedition 
against Merodach-b.nladan. But the carpenters were 
Hatti — 2.e., from the land of the West — and the sailors 
were T yrians, Sidonians, and loniaiis (JavnAi). 

The Ep-ptian ships mentioned above (§ 3, end) re- 
sembled in shape the war-ships of a later time rather 
than the merchant vessels, for whilst 

‘ 6. Merchant- 

ships in OT. ’^3) 

^ were, like these, long 

{fxaKpai ; navis longa), the merchant - 
ships ("iniD dniyyoth sober ; Prov. 

31 14. oneraria) became round and deep 
((rrpo7Yfi\at). T'he increase in depth 
allowed of a hold (cp the [rare and late] 
term nr£C, spphindk, in Jon. 1 5, from 
‘to cover,’ and the e.xpression 
"d.i hassfphinah, ‘ sides 

of the ship '). ^\'e hear in the OT of a 

special class of merchant-ship — the so- 
called Tarsis ships (-ji'ijhn nr:N, dniyyoth 
tarns, i K. 2248). They seem to have 
been ships of large build, and the expression has often 
been compared to our East- or West-Indiamen. They 
were no doubt provided with oars as well as with a sail 
or sails. 

Elsewhere (see Tarshi.sh) the phrase, or rather the probable 
earlier reading of the phrase, has been explained as meaning 
‘ galleys with oars.’ Torr (2 f), assuming with most that tarsis 
is the correct reading, makes the following suggestion. ‘ Among 
the Greeks the oars of a ship were collectively termed tarsos, 
and among the Hebrews ships of a certain type were known as 
ships of tarsi.s ; and Tar.so^ and Tar.siS were the Greek and 
Hebrew names for Tarsus in Cilicia. The coincidence sugge.sts 
that this city was pre-eminent in furthering the use of oars upon 
the Mediterranean. But of this there are no records.’ 

In spite of their surroundings, however, the Israelites 
(see Palestine, PHa:NiciA, Galilee [Sea of]. Red 
c Nile, etc.) seem to have taken 

amon^the^ interest in navigation.^ Not until 
Jews Maccaba:'an times was the impor- 

tance of harbours realised, and the 
value of ships to some extent appreciated, whether for 
the purposes of trade or for war.- Simon the Macenbee 
converted Joppa into a Jewish port (i Macc. 14 5), and 
Herod established another harbour at Qr?.sarea (Jos. Bf 
i. 21 5 Ant. xvii. 5 I xv. 9 6) — a harbour famous on 
aecount of the part it plays in the story of Paul’s 
journeys (.Acts 930 I822 272). Israel’s knowledge of 

C''n:;‘2. For the present state of the question see SBOT 
(Heb.), ad loc., and Crit. Bib.'\ 

J Their kick of interest and ignorance in this respect is some- 
what surprising. Cp, how'ever, \vhat we learn of certain mari- 
time tribes among the Esquimaux, viz., that they are ‘ ignorant, 
even traditionally, of the existence of a boat.'— Ro.ss, Baffin's 
Bay, 170 (quoted by Lubbock, Prehistoric Ti»tes,y^> 48^)- 
- In AV of I Macc. 1 17 2 Macc. 12 9 the term Nanw is used. 
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ships, such as it was, must after the settlement have 
been derived from the Phoenicians and Philistines in 
whose hands were the harbours along the coast. It is 
true that some of the tribes seem to figure in the early 
legends as seafaring (cp Ps. 107 23-30); but, apart from 
the fact that these stories are legendary, the text does not 
seem to have been transmitted to us in its original form 
(cp Gen. 4913 Dt. 3819 Judg. 517, and see AsiiER, Dan, 
Zicbclun). The description of tlie Ark ) also shows 
a slight knowledge of such matters (see Now. HA 1 248). 
It has been pointed out, too, that when David had an 
opportunity of seizing Philistine harbours it did not 
occur to him to take it. Solomon’s connection with 
the sea — he is said to have had a ‘ N.wy of Tarshish ’ — 
seems to have been due to Hiram ; we know that his 
ships were manned by Hiram’s men (i K. 926 f.). On 
the difficulties of these passages see Solomon, §§ 3^4. 
Jehoshaphat is said to have built ‘ Tarsis-ships ’ ; but his 
naval experience was a disastrous one (i K. 2248 2 Ch. 
20 36/. ; see EziOxN-gebkr). The war-ships of which we 
hear in the Apocrypha (i Macc. 826 15 3 ; cp Dan. 11 30) 
were no doubt similar to those in use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans. See Smith’s Diet, under ‘navis.’ 

In the NT we hear of vessels on the sea of Galilee 
{Mt. ^'21 f. 824 1424 Mk. 437). The Greek term com- 
rr : xTm monl}' emplo3'ed is irXolov,^ which AV 

7. Boats m NT. ^^nders ‘ boat,’ 

but, as has been pointed out elsewhere (Kitto, BiH. 
Cycl. under ‘ship’), passages in Josephus which refer 
to navigation on the lake [B/m. 10 1 ; 17 /. 33 ) suggest 
that the barks on this piece of water were something 



Fig. 2. — A merchant-ship of 186 a.d. After Torr 
{Ancient Ships). 


more than boats (they carried an anchor, and are called 
(TKd<pr} by Josephus). In the time of Jesus some of 
these were owned by his disciples (Mt. dai Jn. 2I3 Lk. 
53), and the same writer points out that, having regard 
to the evidence in Josephus, it is a mistake to ‘ represent 
the Galilaian fishermen as of the poorest class.’ 

The most imj'>ortant references, however, to ships and 
navigation in the NT are found in the story of Paul’s 
vo^’age to Rome.^ Tliis narrative 


8 . Merchant- 
ships in NT. 


(Acts 27 /.) may be best illustrated by 
studying two representations of ancient 
merchant-ships that have come down to us, in which all 
(or most of) the parts mentioned are depicted. A 
merchant-ship of 186 a.d.,® for instance, is represented 


^ There is mention also of a TrXotaptoj' or of nXcidpia, especi- 
ally in Jn. 

- A.s a tent-maker Paul may also have been a sail-maker, and 
may have travelled in this capacity. 

3 Figs. 2 and 3 have been chosen for their illustrative value. 


on a coin of the emperor Commodus (see fig. 2 ; cp 
Smith, The Voyage and Shipivreck 0/ St. Paul,^^> 202). 
Here we see the two steering-oars (cp Acts 27 40, rds 
^evKTTjpias tCjv TrrjdaXiccv) at the stern (^ irpufipa), which 
supplied the place of the rudder of later times ; in this 
case it is to be noted that the upper parts of the oars are 
protected from the waves by a covering — ‘a prolongation 
of the upper waling- pieces, or something of the sort’ 
(Torr) ; and that the sails have bands of rope sewn 
across to strengthen them. Such a ship would rely 
for travelling on the large square sail which is figured 
in about the centre (cp Acts 27 17, rb (TKevo^). The small 
sail at the bow was subsidiary ; the name of this fore.saiH 
was arteftion [dprip^wv, Acts 274 ©), not dolou [boXcov), as 
has sometimes been thought. 

The object at the stern, which Smith takes to be a mast, 
might be taken to .suggest that there was also a sail at the 
stern, as V\my {Procem. in lib. .\ix.; see Smith, p. 192) asserts 
that there sometimes was ; but the use of such a sail would seem 
to have been quite exceptional, as it does not appear to be re- 
presented in the pictures that have come dewn to us. In hg. 2 
the object does not resemble a mast (as in Smith’s reproduction) 
so much as an oar. In any case it may be only a spare mast (or 
oar), or may even be an addition on the part of the original 
artist. 


These merchant-ships were often of considerable size. 
The Ale.xandrian ship {ttXolov "AXe^avbpLvbv ; Acts 27 6) 
in which Paul is said to have started on his voyage to 
Rome carried, according to the Ale.xandrian MS, 276 
persons (the Vatican MS, however, has 76) in addition 
to its cargo {v. 37) ; and when this vessel was wrecked 
another merchant-ship took on board all these passengers 
in addition to its own freight. 

In Acts 27 17 W’e are told that when the ship was in 
danger of shipwreck ‘ they used helps, undergirding the 

9. Undergirders. 

° vvvres rb ttXolov). J hese helps, 

which are called elsewhere hypozomata {vTro^(bp,ara), 
were cables for undergirding and strengthening the hull, 
especially in bad weather. As to the method in which 
they were attached, how'ever, there is some question. 


According to Torr thej' w’ere ‘ fastened round the ship hori- 
zontally ; the two ends of each cable being joined together, .so 
as to make it a complete girdle extending from stem to stern 
along the starboard side and back from stern to stem along the 
port side.’ Smith, however, contends that the hypozomata were 
bound ‘round the middle of the .ship at right angles to the length, 
and not parallel to it (he is followed by Ramsay, p. 329).’ He 
claims that I’ockh (who held the alternative view p. 134 [see 
§ 12]) has mi.squoted the pas.sage on which he relies as evidence 
(Vitruvius, De Archifectiira, x. 15 e). ll(')ckh ga^■e as the crucial 
words ‘quemadmodum navis a puppi ad prorani continetur.’ 
Smith ((•!• p. 213) gives a.s the correct text ‘q. niatus navis, etc.,’ 
which he maintains supports his view (‘the word “malus” is 
omitted in the edition of Schneider, but is retained in the 
later carefully edited edition of Poleni, Utini, 1829’). Torr’s 
quotation (41, n. 100), however, agrees with that of Ih'ickh ; he 
adds, ‘ this shows that the girding cables went from the stem of 
a ship to the stern.’ In Teubner's text (1899 ; ed. V. Rose) the 
words are ‘ita religati quemadmodum navi a puppi ad proram' ; 
but in the notes ‘ navis ' is given as the common reading. The 
whole passage, moreover, seems to be obscure. On the 
strength of a passage from Isidore { 07 ig. l‘.>4, ‘ tormentum, 
funis in navibiis longis qui a prora ad puppim evtenditur quo 
magis constringantur ; tormentum autem a tortu dicta ’), Smith 
admits that ‘it does appear that ropes were occasionally ap- 
plied in a longitudinal as well as in a transverse direction, to 
prevent ships from straining ’ (p. 213). in the passage on which 
this admission is based, however, the reference may be to a 
rope such as that which we .see stretched aniidship over posts 
from stem to stern of the Egyptian ships on the relief from 
Deir-el-bahri — a rope which was designed jierhaps more tor 
.strengthening the heavily-laden mast than for holding together 
the hull, round which, as a matter of fact, the ends of the rope 
are fastened at right angles to the length (see fig. i). If, as 
Smith affirms (p. 214), — speaking as one who had had praciit al 
experience in seamanship — iindergirding lengthways is ‘a mode 
which must have been as impracticable as it would have been 


As to the date of Acts {q.v.) no suggestion of course is here 
offered. 

^ A writer in Schenkel {BL) speaks of the artonon, or top- 
gallant sail, but see Smith, 192 j)\ ‘The word has l.)een inter- 
preted by various writers as meaning nearly every sail which a 
vessel carries.' — R. J. Knowling, Expos. Gk. Test. 2535. 

So also Breusing, Die Nautik der Alien [1886], p. 670; 
see Knowling, p. 524, who also inclines to follow Bockh. 
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unavailing for the purpose of strengthening the ship,’ the other 
view seems preferable until further evidence is forthcoming. 

Another interesting representation of a large merchant- 
ship is that of about 200 A.D.on a relief found at Porto 
The mouth of the 'Pi her (sec fig. 3). 

' . 'Phis picture illustrates many features in the 
.. - ancient merchant-ships. The hull of a ship 
* was commonly painted, sometimes for a 
special purpose — as in war, to make the vessel as little 
conspicuous as possible ; but in addition to this it was 
often decorated, especially at the stern. \\A* see an 
e.xample of this decoration in the Porto relief, a group 
of figures being depicted at the stern. The ornament 
on the stern-post was often a swan or goose head 
It figures at a very early period ; it is 
represented for instance on the Asiatic ship of the naval 
battle of Rameses 111. as represented on a bas-relief 
at Medinet Habu (see Warre- Cornish, Dic^. of Gk. 


times, 



Fig. 3. — A merchant ship of about 200 a.d. After Torr (^Ancient Ship^, 


were often woven upon the sail : we seem to have an 
e.xample in this picture. At the bow is a sn.allei- 
mast to carry the arlemon. But a third sail is to be 
noted on this ship. "Phis is above the large square 
sail. Being triangular in shape and having its base 
along the main -yard and its apex attached to the 
top of the mast, it requires no topsail-yard. Similar 
triangular topsails are represented on some of the coins 
of the Ismperor Commodus. Lastly, we notice that a 
small boat is being towed astern (cp Acts 27 16, i] <jk6.<P7}) ; 
this would be used for various purposes, but it was of 
special importance as a life-boat in case of shipwreck 
(Acts 27 16 30 32). It could even be hoisted on board. ^ 
F rom Acts 27 29 it appears that sometimes several 
, , . , anchors were carried. At first stones were 

. ’ used for this purpose ; later, the anchors 

* resemble very much those of modern 
they were provided with arms, stocks, and 
crowns, but had no flukes at the extremities of 
the arms.- Ships also carried a plumb-line for 
sounding (cp Acts 27 28, /3o\i's) ; but the want 
of a compass made navigation often very 
dangerous — the stars, by which the course of 
a vessel was directed, not always being visible 
(cp Acts 27 20). 3 

An ancient ship could sail, according to Smith, at 
an angle of about seven points with the wind. ‘ ^\’e 
have no information,’ he says, ‘as to the exact angle 
with the wind which an ancient ship could sail. It 
must, however, have been less than eight points, 
but more than six, the usual allowance for a modern 
merchant-ship, in moderate weather. I have, there- 
fore, in my calculations taken seven as the mean be- 
tween these extremes, and 1 c.annot suppose it would 
be much greater or less ’ (p. 215). 

Before putting out to sea it was usual to make 
supplication to the protecting deities fora prosperous 
voyage (W'isd. 14 i).-* Cp, further, 1 'kadk. 

Schl«)zer, I'ers. eincr allg. Geschichtc d. Hamids 
U. d. Schiffart in den alt. Zdten., 1706 ; I.e Roy, 
La Marine dcs Anciens Peuf>lcs, 
12. Biblio- 1777; Berghaus, Gcsch. d. SchiJ/arts- 
SrraiDhV kunde, 1792; A. Jal, Archihdoi^ie 
^ ^ ^ Xavaie, Paris, 1840; Bockh, t'r- 

kunden liher das Sce^vesen des Attischen Staates; 
Smith, I’^oyage andShifnvreck 0/ St. Pauly bond., 
1848, dt 1880; Breiising, Die Xautik der Alten, 
1886; J. Vars, L'Art Xautique, 1887; art. 

‘ Ship* ; Cecil Torr, Ancient ShiJ>s^ 1895. 

.M. A. C. 

SHIPHI (721:*). ancestor of Ziza {q.v.)\ 
I Ch. 437t (ca4)aA [B], ce4)€i [A], ca)(t)ei 

[L]). 


and Rom. Aniiqq. under ‘navis’). On the Porto- 
relief waling-pieces, or wooden belts {^(ooTrjpes, not to 
be confused with the vTrotiOfxara) are seen to encircle 
the ship horizontally. At the stern is the deck-house 
or awning reserved for the use of the commander 
(Acts 27 11. KvIiepvrjTTis), who might also be the owner of 
the ship {ikid., vavKXrjpos). Tiie stem-post usually 
terminated in a carved ornament or figure-head ; but in 
place of this there was sometimes a painting on the 
bow, as in the example before us. Besides this, and 
distinct from it. there were statues of the patron deities 
(cp CasTok); here perhaps to be observed at the 
stern. In this ship there are galleries projecting at the 
bow and the stern ; the latter contains the deck-house 
(mentioned above), in that at the bow were probably 
stowed the anchors and other instruments {<TTpo<peia 
Kal irepiaycoyeis, windlasses, etc. ?). At the stern are 
the steering oars, here again protected by the upper 
waling-pieces. The large sail in the centre has brailing- 
ropes (xdXof) and rings, and the mast is kept in 
position by a number of other ropes. The rope by 
which the lower corner of the sail was attached to the 
side of the ship — the sheet — was called pesveli or ttocs ; 
in the case of a large sail, such as this, when two ropes 
would be required, irous would denote the rope which 
drew it aft, whilst irpd-Trovs {propes) designated the rope 
which drew it forward, or the tack. Various designs 
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SHIPHMITE (Vpsr; o Toy C€(})n[€]i [BA], ca- 
lami [L]), a gentilic attached to Z.\bdi, 3. who was 
‘over the increase of David’s vineyards’ (i Ch. 27 27), 
and, like his companions, presumably belonged to S. 
Palestine. See Shbpii.vm. 

SHIPHRAH (nnach §51 ; c€n(})a)pA[BAFL]).the 
name of one of the Hebrew midwives ; Ex. 1 15. 'I his 
name may be regarded (Che. ) as one of the minor sup- 
ports of the theory that the sojourn of the Israelites was 
not in Mi.sraim (Egypt), but in Misrim (in part of the 
Negeb). Cp Moses, § 4. 

SHIPHTAN (JCfL.” ; CAB^e^ [B]. CaBaOan [A], 
CA(J)(\TAN [F]- (c)(\ 4 )dkeA [L]), an Ephramite, father 


1 ’I'he above description is based upon Torr's standard work 
(see § 12). 

- See the coin of Antoninus Pius (given in Smith, 210). 

3 Cp A. De Quatrefages, op. cit. p. 193: ‘The Polynesians 
knew perfectly well how to direct their course at sea by the 
stars, and the route from one point to another once observed 
was inscribed, if we may use the expression, in a song which 
would never be forgotten.’ 

Cp the description in Grote, Hist, of Greece: ‘Silence 
having been enjoined and obtained by sound of trumpet, both 
the crews in every ship and the spectators on shore followed the 
voice of the herald in praying to the gods for success, and in 
singing the piean. On every ship were seen bowls of wine 
prepared and the epibatae made libations with goblets of silver 
and gold.’ 
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of Keniuel ; Nu. 3424. For a theory of the origin of 
the name cp Shaphat, and Kemuel. 

SHIRT (Judg. 14 12), AV Sheet. 

SHISHA I K. 43t), in i Ch. 18 16, Shav- 

SHA. 

SHISHAK cp Vg. I K. 1425, more 

correctly — i.e., Shoshak [Kt.]), the king of Egypt 
to whom Jeroboam fled (i K.II40) and who plundered 
Jerusalem and the temple in the fifth year of king 
Rehoboam, i K. 1425 (2 Ch. 122579).! 

Egyptologists have always recognised in this name 
the first king of the twenty-second, Bubastide, dynasty, 

1 T Shoshenk I. His personal name Sa-sa~n 

(sometimes////, sometimes assimilated)-^’- 
is undoubtedly of Libyan etymology, like several other 
names of that royal family. The vowels of the name 
are rendered Su-si~in~ku (/u\, Shoshenk) by the 
Assyrians,^ and the biblical orthography confirms this 
pronunciation. Josephus (An/, vii. 63 viii. 10 2) has the 
form ZCoco-ttKOs (in another recension iStirw/foy) after 0. 
Manetho transliterates iSetrwyxts (var. Zeaufyxacris}, 
and according to Whlcken (quoted Beitr. zur Assvn 
1 351) a Theban ostraeon has the name This 

vocalisation iSheshdnk is later but not necessarily wrong, 
as the Libyan languages (like modern French, for 
example) have little or no accent. I'he original pro- 
nunciation may thus have been Shdshdnk, e.xactly as 
the name is spelt in Egyptian. 'I'he assimilation of // is 
sometimes met with already in hieroglyphics (cp above). 
The reading of 0 , 2 oc(ra\'(e)i/A, seems to have arisen 
from an attempt to put in again this assimilated //.^ 

On the origin of this founder of a new dynasty from 
a family of Libyan officers, see Egypt, § 63.® The 
connection by marriage with the high priests of Memphis 
seems to mark the first step towards high influence for 
these ‘commanders of the Mashauasha.’ 'I'he exact 
date of .Shoshenk I.’s accession to the throne would be 
of the highest importance for biblical chronology, 
but cannot be determined exactly with our present 
material. The end of the twenty-second dynasty 
seems to fall somewhat after 800 B.c. Manetho gives 
the sum of the dynasty as 120 (the single items amount 
to 1 16), which would bring us to about 920; but the 
Manethonian dates conflict with monumental dates 
which give at least 220 years. ^ We have, evidently, a 
great many co-regencies for which we may allow some 
fifty years, so that the beginning of Shoshenk’s reign 
would be about 950. 

INIore cannot be said ; but, fortunately, the Tyrian chronology 
in Menander seems to show that we can place the first year of 
dynast}' twentj'-two after 950 B.c. (On the campaign against 
Jerusalem, cp helow, § 3, and Chronology, § 32). Twenty- 
one years are monumentally attested for Shoshenk on an inscrip- 
tion in the quarries of Silsileh, announcing that the king ordered 


1 See Pharaoh, § 2 [5], for an explanation of the absence of 
the title Pharaoh in the case of Shishak ; that he is only called 
‘ king of Kgypt,’ indicates a very early source. 

3 In Asur-bani-pal’s records the name is used of a descendant 
of the 22nd dynasty, reigning in Busiris {Bu-si-ri) as a simple 
nomarch. 

Pseudo-Callisthenes and others (see Wiedemann on Herod. 
2 102) have preserved the name as Sesonchosis. They confound 
ihe king with the fabulous Sesostris. We can thus see that 
Sheshonk-Sesonchosis must later have enjoyed the reputation of 
being a great warrior. 

^ 5 The variant sa-sa-k{e)~n occurs, but too rarely to be con- 
sidered legitimate (see Lieblein, Diet, de noms\ Wiedemann, 
Gesch. yEg-. 548, quotes Shesakus from Abulfarag, Asoc/urus (as 
also some late MSS. of Josephus have) from Method, in Phot. 
300^. 

® The unfortunate theory that the family was Assyrian (Birch, 
Lauth, Brugseh) and that in Takelot we have to recognise 
Tiglath (.Assyrian tnkultu)^ in Ne-ma-rade (probably Asur- 
bani-pal’s Za/z/m/w furnishes the correct pronunciation) Nimrod, 
etc., is now generally abandoned. 

7 See MVAGh3\, for a summary of the chronological question. 

8 See Wi. KA 7 ‘( 3 ) 120. 
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I stone to be quarried for great constructions in the temple of 
Amon_ at Thebes. These seem to be the constructions on the 
I SE. side of the second pylon ; their completion would point 
I to a somewhat longer reign. Manetho, however, in Julius 
I Africanus, gives only twenly-one years to the king. 

Sculptures on the S. wall of the great temple at 
Karnak present the list of Palestinian cities conquered 
by this king,! ^ monument of great historical import- 
ance, for a specimen of which see Egypt, § 64. So far, 
133 ovals with names are known, 2 of which, however, 
many are destroyed. Each oval is surrounded by a 
line indicating a fortified wall ; a bound captive above 
indicates that this strong city was conquered by Pharaoh. 
The figures are certainly not portraits, but symbolical. 
The names have been distributed very awkwardly 
by the ignorant sculptor ; e .^. , one name has been 
mechanically divided into three names, so that now 
(107) 'the fields (108) of Arad (109) the Great’ reads 
as if three separate cities were intended. 'I'he render- 
ing of the names, which is good for the consonants, but 
very imperfect for the vowels, suggests sources in so- 
called Phoenician letters in an Aramaic or half-Aramaic 
language (As. //. £ur. ll.c.). A geographical arrange- 
ment of the list (which properly begins only with the 
2 List of cannot be established ; the most 

cities i>!!poi‘tant cities come first, Israelitish and 
Judaean names being freely mi.xcd. Many 
writers have been surprised at the mention of X. Israel- 
ite cities, because from i K. II48 we should have ex- 
pected Shoshenk to have been a friend and helper of 
Jeroboam.^ C. Niebuhr (Chronologic dcr Gesch. /sr., 
vii.) thinks that the Pharaoh conquered the Israelitish 
cities for his vassal (cp W'i. GY 1 160) ; cp, however, 
Stade’s correct observation in G/ 1 354. The truth is (see 
Masp. I/is/. 2774, and cp As. u. liur. 166) that it is not 
necessary to assume that any of these northern cities 
were attacked by the Egyptians. Their enumeration 
merely means that the northern kingdom was tributarv; 
it is only the second half of the list which contains details 
pointing to the actual conquest,"! and these seem to belong 
to judah. The tribute, which the Pharaoh claimed 
everywhere, was promptly given by Jeroboam who owed 
his throne to Egypt ; in Judah it had to be e.xacted by 
force. The Philistine cities were omitted in the list. 
As usual, no full record of the conquests was given, but 
only a specimen which, in this case, comprised David’s 
and Solomon's kingdom. The Philistines were certainly 
not exempt from the tribute, and it would be strange if 
the expedition had not comprised Pha-nicia, at least.® 

The date of Shoshenk’s expedition is unknown. 
Maspero’s conclusion (Hist. 2773) that it must have 
been not more than two or three years before the 
opening of the quarry in Silsileh, is very precarious. 
It would be more natural to assume that the king 
undertook the expedition not long after his accession, 

! Published Rosellini, dion. Stor. 148 ; Champollion, Monu- 
vicn/s, 284J yo/ices, 2113; a revision by Maspero, Bee. de 
Travaux, 7 100. A considerable literature has been called into 
existence by this list. See Blau in ZDMG L'i 233 ; Brugseh, 
Geogr. Inschr. 256; Alasp. AZ^ 1880, 44 (and in the llc/or/a 
Institute^ vol. xxvii.) ; lirugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 661: WMM As. 
u. Eur. 166, etc. It may be mentioned that another copy, un- 
fortunately hopelessly defaced, has recently been found in 
another locality (Hibeh in Upper Egj'pt); cp Annates du sefvice 
des antiqiiites, 2 154. 

2 Two more rows have recently been excavated. A new 
edition of the whole monument by the pre.sent writei will soon 
appear in MVAG, to which the reader must be referred. 

3 According to_(£> of i K. 12 24, which is modelled on i K. 11 
(see Hadad), Shishak was Jeroboam's father-in-law. 

! Such as the ‘surrounding’ (*?pn» Aramaic word) of, or the 
road to, a city. 

5 Name 29, Yu-d-h-ma-ru-k was explained hy Champollion 
as ‘rqi de Juda’and this error which seemed to furnish a 
portrait of Rehohoam has become as popular as most flagrant 
errors. The present writer has (/\S'y ?.4 10 81) proposed 
‘hand (/.g, .sign, monument?) of the king,’ as name of a city. 
The article would, however, be uncommon, and this makes the 
explanation somewhat doubtful. 'Phe interpretation of Brugseh 
{Geogr. Inschr. ii. 6 2) and Maspero (///V/.( 2 ) 2 , 11 .), Jehud in 
Dan, does not agree with the orthography. 
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after the manner of so many kings. A reference to 
‘ expeditions in the countries of the Syrians’ (A*-/-;/;/), 
wliich seems to mean Shoslienk’s campaign, is discussed 
in OAZ-l28o; a determination of the year in which a 
certain oOicial was governor of 'rijebes (or vizir) would 
furnish the date of the exi)edition. 

The other con*^iructioiis of the king of which traces have been 
found in Thebes, Memphis, I’itliom, Tel(l) el • Vehudeh,! 
Ihibastus (Xaville, Ih(l>astis, 46), Hibeh (see above) do not 
seem to have been very considerable. 

Shisljak s wife had the name Ka-r-*^ma, frequent in dynasty 
22. At any rate, 1 K. 11 19 need not be referred to, since 
Hadad’s exile in Misraim seems rather to point to an old mis- 
interpretation of Musri, .S. of Palestine. See Hauad, 3; 
Jkkoboam, I ; Sdi.o.uom. w. m. M. 

The study of the historical episodes with which the name of 
Shishak is conne- led has passed into a new phase owing to 
Winckler’s discovery of the N. Arabian land of 
3 . Shisnak= Mu-sri in a number of passiiges in the OT (see 
Cushi ? Winckler, in AM 14^/!, and for a fuller, 
though still incomplete, list of OT references, 
Mizraim, § • 2 h\ Alre.ady in 1898 i^MVAG, 1898, i, pp. if yC, 
note, cp /. this scholar pointed out the 

possibility of the view that Jeroboam fled not to Kgypt but to 
-Musri, and in 1899 (/(^)A’, July, see especially 558*360, and cp 
Jeroboam, 1) Cheyne discussed at length and in their connec- 
tion the references to C'")VO in the accounts of .Solomon and 
Jeroboam. ln_ 1902 (A'. l /'(•b 243, cp GI 1 i^) Winckler re- 
alTirmcd the view of C. Niebuhr that Shishak conquered N. 
Israel for Jerobo.am, adding that even if Jeroboam took refuge 
in Musri, not in F?^gypt, it was n.atural for a I’haraob to 
favour the pl.ins of Jerobi>am on the princijile dhide ct impera. 
He remarks, how'ever, that Egyptian supremacy in Palestine 
did not last long ; the mutual enmity of Israel and Judah drove 
them into the arms of their stronger neighbours. Tyre and 
Damascus. He still holds tliat ‘ Shishak ’ in i K. II40 is an 
interpolation (so also Che. JQK, l.c.\ Unfortunately there 
are four not altogether insignificant objections to this view. 

1. There is much evidence in the OT for the view that N. 
Arabian potentates were constantly interfering in tlie affairs of 
Palestine in the regal perio<l, whilst most prolj.ably there is no 
evidence (cp Solomon, § 5 Jf.) that Egypt even occasionally 
interfered, until we come to the time of Xeco and Apries, and 
even in the case of these kings there is room for doubt whether 
the Hebrew editor has not fallen into misunderstandings. 

2. If ‘king of p'ixD’>n«ans ‘king of Misrim' in i K. 11 40, 
the presumpii«m is that it has the same meaning in i K. I425 ; 
we can hardly doubt that the invasion of Judah there referred 
to has some connection with the plot which Jeroboam hatched 
in Misrim during his sojourn there. 

3. I'he fortresses built by Rehohoam, according to 2 Cb. 
11 5-10, w'ere most probably intended to guard against a N. 
Araliian invasion (see Ki-.hobo.wi). 

4. From a te.xt-critical jjoint of view it is difficult to doubt 

that (^IT) ^'id (Tov(raKeifx) are corruptions of 

and Cfi’lD re.s])ectively. They belong to well-ascertained 
types of te.xtiial corruption (cp OvV, A/A on Is. ^620 Zech. 14 15 
where c'2 comes froni «"Mid see Sheshach, Shash.xk). In 
2 Ch. l‘J 3 (‘the l.ubim, the Sukkiim, and the Cushites’) the 
second of the three ethnics is no ethnic at all (hut cp Sl'KKUm); 
C'-ns was written the first time (<^P Ain. 9 7). .should 

be /•'’•I probably (fbv people of the southern (lilead 

[Jer. S22 ami often]. We may, therefore, hold that, whether or 
no ShoNhenk I. really inv.aded Palestine, the event which is 
recorded in 1 K.I425 and 2 Ch. 12 20-12 is a X. Arabian 
invasion, such as is referred to in 2Ch. Hg. .^liishak and 
(TottyaKfifi b..th represent ‘ Cusbi,’ a name such as might 
appropriately he given to a king of Misrim. It is jusi possible 
that the redactor liad heard of an Eg\'ptian invasion by .‘^hoshenk 
(cp Puar.xoh, § 2 (5I); but no stress can .safely be laid upon 
W. M. M. § 1/ ; f. K. C. § 3. 

SHITRAI Kt., Kr. ; acartaic [H], 

CATRAI [-Vf-]. Pesh. follows Kr.), a Sharonite. superin- 
tendent of .'''oloi noil’s herds in Sharon ; i Ch. 2729. Kr. 

‘ Shirtai ’ i.s probably right ; the name (like Sii.\i»ji.\t, 
which follows) comes from ‘ Zarephathite.’ 

T. K. c. 

SHITTAH-TREE ; nyioc [Sym. akarhon 
lyAONr Theod. akanGa]. Is. 41 i 9 t), RV ‘ acacia- tree,’ 
and Shittim wood, RV ‘acacia wood ' 

ACHHTA. Kx. 2 r>«;io and often, Dt. IO3). Originally 
Sinfah; borrowed from Ar. sartt; Egypt. ///«/ (perhaps 
sondU) ‘may very possibly be also a loan-word’ 
(Erman, ZDMG, 1892, p. 120) Mentioned in Is., 
l.c,, between the cedar and the myrtle in a list of choice 
trees (see Jerome’s comment), and used, according to Dt. 

^ Enumerated by Wiedemann, GA 550. 
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(but interpolation is probable) in the construction of 
the ark, to which P in Ex. adds staves, boards, bars, 
table, pillars, altars in the tabernacle. It is perhaps 
l<^o niucli to say with Tristram that the Acacia scydl 
must be meant. It is true ‘ the limber [of that tree] is 
very liard and close-grained, and admirably adapted for 
fine cabinet work ’ {XH/i 39). liut Tristram’s remark 
that this is ‘ the species of Acacia found ’ in the Arabian 
( desert is not borne out by Doughty who writes thus 
{^Ar. Dt’S. 291) : 

‘ The eyes of the Aarab distinguish four kind.s of the desert 
thorn.s; tdlk (the gum-acacia), sdmmara, sfllima, and siaia ; 
the leaves of them all are like (/.f., small and pinnate], hut the 
growth is diverse. 'I'he de.sert smiths cut /(////-timber for their 
wood work, it is heavy and tough ; the other kinds are too 
brittle to .serve them.’^ Elsewhere (2678) he .states that the /<////- 
timber is used for shipbuilding on the Arabian Red .Sea coast. 
It must he difficult to those who are not ‘ Aarab’ to distinguish 
the tjlh {tulh) from the scydl, and both from the sanr. 

Several species of acacia, including the scydl and the 
satil, are found, says Tristram, in the Holy Land 
to-day ; probably all bore the same Heb. name Hiftah 
— i.c . , the ‘ prickly ' or ' thorny tree ’ (Tlieod. 6 .Kav 0 a), 

The sanl {Aca ia vera, Mimosa Xilolica) grows botii 
in Lower and in Upper Egypt, as Hasselquist long ago 
stated {Travels, 250). Robinson found it in Palestine 
in the western part of the W'ady es-Sant, where perhaps 
formerly it was more abundant, since it lias given 
its name to the W ady. 'Fhe scydl too is abundant 
not only in Arabia (though less so, doubtless, than 
formerly), but also near En-gedi, where these trees form 
a characteristic feature of tlie landscape. 

‘ They are trees of middle height, gnarled, with conspicuous 
branches, which fonn a head like a parasol, covered with light, 
elegant, and heauiifnlly green leaves. 4 ’he gum-arabic e.xudes 
from them in the autumn, at the base of the trunk, between the 
crevices of the bark, and coagulates in ‘ tears ’ as large as a 
hazel-nut, of a pale yellow colour, and almost transparent' 
(Lortet, La Syrie ifaujottrd hut, iii). 

The golden-headed tufts of blossom are much admired 
(Tristram, lAind of Israel, 489). 'The seydl is ‘less 
flepcndcnt on moisture than the palm, though certainly 
its finest specimens are found near springs' (E. H. 
Palmer, Sinai, 39). All these trees have painful thorns ; 

‘ happy 1 was, in those often adventures of night travel- 
ling in Arabia, never to have hurt an eye’ (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 2495). The species to which they belong 
includes more than 400 varieties, found in the dry, hot 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Australia (Delitzsch, in 
Riehm, //ir/?l66). See also Abf.l-siu ttim ; Hkth- 
siiiTTAii ; El.-mi, Valley ok ; Mulberry -trees. 

T. K. c. 

SHITTIM (D'D'dbn), Xu. 25 1, etc. See Abel- 
siiiTTiM ; Elah, Valley of, col. 1253. 

SHIZA (NPC’ ; possibly a battered clan-name ; but 
cp NTlJ*, the name of a Palmyrene family [Mordtmann, 
Xeue Bci trapse znr Kunde Palmyras, Munich, 1875, 
no. 55]), father of Adina [^/.r.]. i Ch. 11 42 (cAlZA [P]. 
cezA [ 5 <], cexA [A], cizai [L]). 

SHOA ; coye [PQ]» coyA [A] ; Aq. rvpav- 
rov ', Vulg. lyrannos ; Posh, reads ///(/), the name of 
a people, mentioned beside Koa, whose seats were not 
far from Babylonia (Ezek. 2823). Delitzscli identifies it 
with Sutu, which occurs often in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions beside Kutu (see Koa). A shorter and more 
original fonn is Sti, whence the Hebrew form Shoa'. 
The country of the Su or Suiu lay on the Tigris, and 
extended as far as the southern declivities of the Medo- 
Elamite mountains (Del. Par, 235). On the dangers 
to which Babylonia was exposed from the incursions of 
the Sutu, see Sargon’s Khors. inscription, 1 135 / {K'B 
273). Ezekiel’s list of names, however, h.as to be 
criticised before we can venture on identifications. How 
can ‘ all the Ass)Tians ’ be said to accompany the Sutu 
and the Kutu? Pekod {^.v.) gives the key. The 
three names are — Rehoboth, Ishmael [jri::’]. and Jerah- 
mecl ; and the ‘ b’ne Asshur ' are the people of Ashhur 
(a]most = Jerahmeel). See Cril. Bid. t. k. c. 
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SHOBAB if * backsliding/ but see 

below). I. One of the sons of David [§ i n. 2, § 
II, n.] (2 S. 514: <TWj 3 a 5 ai/ [A], ieo-tre^aj/ [L] ; iCh. 85: 
(TOJ^av [B]; I44: lo-o^oa/JL [B], <rw^r //3 [L]). SfiAKAR 
in 2S. 2333 <^ should perhaps be Shobab ; cp IIarar- 
ITE. 3. 

2. A descendant of Caleb and Azubah (iCh. 2 i 8 : 
lacrov^ [B], aov^a^ [L]). 

The names of David’s sons evidently spring from ethnics, 
tecro-e^ai/ and i<ro/ 3 oa/x point to ‘ Ishmael’ 

(cp some of (S’s readings under Ishbaal, Jashobeam). This 
explanation suits both 1 and 2. Cp OvV. BiL on Jer. 

- 506 . The theories suggested under Azubah refer, on the whole, 
to MT. K C. 

SHOBACH cqnrL^), captain of the army of Hadad- 
ezer who was defeated and slain by David at Helam 
(2 S. 10 16-18 ; ccoBak [BA], [aa^. Au. 18], c^Bee [L]). 
His name appears in i Ch. 19 16-18 as Shophach (-d’-'b? 
<ri>)(f>ap, cacpaO [B], ecaxpap [X*], -a^ crco^ax, 

(XU)(Sax [A], (TwtpaK [L]). 

If Hadad-ezer was really king of Musur, and not of Zoba (see 
Zoba), * Helam ' (nyrij CK^'n) "'ill he a corruption of Jerahme’el 
VkS'Dm*), and ‘Shobach’ (" nit;') connected with Ishbah. 

Cp Shobek. X. K. C. 

SHOBAI ; <5,B<\oy, caBgi [B], ccoBai. caB<m 
[A and N in Neh.], ccoBjM [B]). A family of Nkthinim 
[y.z'.] in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. , § 9), 
Ezra 242 Neh. 745 = iEsd.528; AV Sami, RV Sabi 
{(ra^ei [A], aca^ai [L], B om., unless rw^eis represents 
this name). If the Nclhinim are Ethanite families (see 
Solomon’s Servants), will come from (as 
often from B 'vas an Ishmaelite — i,e. Jerah- 

meelite — family. Cp. Shobi. t. k. c. 

SHOBAL probably related to Ishmael, cp 

Ashbel, Ishbaal ; hardly 'young lion,’ as WRS Journ. 
Phil. 990 [see Gray, HPN 109], cooB^kA [BADEL]), b. 
Seir, a Horite (Gen. 36 20 23 29 [crw/ 3 ap E] i Ch. 1 38 40 ; 
COyBaA [B in Ch.]). Another genealogical scheme 
(cp Genealogies i. , § 5) represents him as son of 
Hur (which, as it happens, may be shortened from 
Ashhur[ite] or from Jerahmeel[ite]), and of Calebite 
origin (i Ch.250, <rw/ 3 a[p] [BL]), and since the name 
‘Caleb ’may also plausibly be traced to ‘Jerahmeel,’ 
and Judah was represented by legend (see Judah, § 3) 
as partly Jerahmeelite, it is natural to find Shobal 
appearing also as a son of Judah (i Ch. 4 i, o-oe/i^aA 
[BA]). The name Shobal is also perhaps to be 
identified with Shubael [^.r'.J. Turning to iCh. 252 
(<rw^a[L]), we find that whilst one of Shobal’s sons 
(Haroeh) appears at first sight to bear a personal name, 
all the rest bear gentilic names. The presumption is 
that Haroeh also is gentilic, and when we see the name 
under the form Reaiah ( 4 i) we cannot doubt that it 
is a shortened form of ‘Jerahmeel.’ This Haroeh, or 
(better) Reaiah, is said to be the ‘father’ of Kirjath- 
jearim, and there is now plausible historical evidence 
for the view that Kirjath - jearim is a corruption of 
Kirjath-jerahmeel (that is to say, the place was origin- 
ally a Jerahmeelite settlement). To this place four 
families are assigned (253). Their names, however, 
have come down to us in a corrupt form. They appear 
to be partly parallel to the three ‘ families ’ of Kirjath- 
sepher ( 7 .^., Kirjath -sar^phathlm), given, according 
to the most probable reading, in 255. 'Ithrites’ may 
correspond to ‘ Tirathites ' (where an old tribal name 
Jether [cp Ithrite.s] may be suspected); ‘ Shumath- 
ites’ to ' Shimeathites ' (cp Simeon); ‘Puthites’ may 
come from ‘ Perathites’ (Perath or Ephrath was an im- 
portant name in the Negeb) ; ‘ Mishraites’ (like ‘ Zorath- 
ites' ?) reminds us of the ‘ Misrites,’ a race akin to the 
Jerahmeelites (see Crit. Bib. ).'^ The Manahethites 
[^.z'.J and Zorites or Zorathites (seeZoRAH) are reckoned 
(if the text is correct) partly to Shobal and partly to 

1 So partly Winckler ( 6 ’/ 2 i 86 , n. 3). That ‘ Puthites ’=a 
clan called ‘ Peleth ’ is improbable. See Pelethites. 
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Salma ( 7 .^. , Bethlehem). 6 found w. 52 ff. unintelligible, 
and copied slavishly, but Pesh. ceases at v. 52 with an 
obscure enumeration of the sons of Shobal in Kirjath- 
jearim, thus omitting the sons of Salma [v. 54] and the 
notice of the Kenites [v. 55^]. The latter notice is enig- 
matical. We are perhaps meant to trace a connection 
between the Kenites and ‘ Salma ’ (see Salmah, 2). It 
may be added that Hammath (so RV, following MT) 
is very possibly miswritten for ri::j;p, Maachath (but cp 
Hemath). ' T. K. c. 

SHOBEK (priiLZ ; ccoBhk [BNA], ccoBeip [L]), 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 
10 24 [25]. Cp Shobach. 

SHOBI see on Shobai), son of Nahash, of 

Rcibbath-ammon, who brought supplies to David at 
Mahanaim (2S. I727; oYGCBei [BA], ce 4 )€ei [E] : 
Pesh. reads ‘ Abishai ’ [which is a corruption of 
‘Ishmael’], cp Zeruiah). The combination of this 
enigmatical member of the Ammonite ro^’al family 
with a Machir, whose real existence is certainly not 
proved by the reference in 2S. 94/ , and an old 
Gileadite who bears the difficult name Barzillai, and 
whose son bears the equally doubtful name Chimham, 
and both of whom are introduced again in a narrative 
of strongly romantic appearance, suggests critical caution. 
It is too slight a remedy to omit ‘ son of Nahash ’ as an 
incorrect gloss (We. TBS 201 n. ). I'he verse is largely 
made up of corrupt variants and glosses, and the genuine 
kernel probably is, ' And it came to pass . . . that 
Jerahmeel, son of Jonathan, the Gilgalite,’ where 
‘Jerahme'el’ corresponds to ‘Shobi’ [Ishmael; see 
below], Machir to ‘[son of] Ammiel/ ‘Jonathan’ to 
‘Nahash,’ and ‘Gilgalite’ to ‘Gileadite.’ The words 
‘ Rabbath of the b’ne Ammon ’ are a corruption of 
‘ Rehoboth-jerahmeeh’ See, further, Mephibo.shetii, 
Nahash, Rogelim. But cp Ammon, § 4 (end), 
and HPSm., ad loc., for attempts to explain MT. 

S. A. Cook {AJSL 16i64yC [1900] proposes to read for 
and to omit p as a later insertion consequent on the corrupt 
reading (‘and Nahash, etc., brought’). It is better from our 
present point of view to read 5 Rnn easily fell out 

before SvnC'j which form, being intermediate between and 
may once have taken the place of 

SHOCHO (RV Soco), 2Ch. 28 i 8 ; SHOCHOH (RV 
Socoh) iS. I 7 i, and SHOCO (RV Soco) 2Ch. II7. 
See Socoh. 


SHOES. Under this heading it w'ill be convenient 
to take note of all coverings for the feet whether sandals, 

•1 ...I.' shoes, or boots, so far as they were 

1. Introauction. , ♦u 1 t j u 

known among the early Hebrews. 

This treatment is in fact necessary on account of the ill-defined 
use of the various terms to denote coverings of this nature. The 
lerm * sandal ’ is usually applied to a fool-covering consisting 
simply of a sole bound on with thongs, but it was also fh'd on, 
and so the word is roughly used by 0 to denote the naal (*!'I,’j, see 
§ 3), the ordinary Hebrew term. The Gk. v7ro8i7;aa (lit., ‘that 
which is bound tender [the foot]’) originally denoted a sandal ; 
hut it came to be applied to the Roman calcnis (a shoe covering 
the whole foot), and is used by Josephus (/>’/ vi. 1 8) of the caliea. 
(the. thick shoe, studded with nails, worn by Roman soldiers).! 

Coverings for the feet have not always formed a 
regular part of the clothing of the Oriental. Primarily, 
of course, everything depended upon the climate and 
the nature of the country. Upon the As.syrian monu- 
ments the warriors are not unfrequently barefooted, and 
many of the royal statues are totally devoid of any 
covering for the foot. In Egypt sandals were not in 
use before the fifth dynasty, their introduction was 
gradual, and their popularity a work of time ; ‘ they 
were, when off the feet, .sometimes carried by an 
attendant, showing that they were not always worn’ 
(Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2336 n. ). 


! Examples of such extensions of usage could be ea.sily multi- 
plied {e.g.y Talm. {<p'C> boot ; breeches). A shoe corre- 

sponding with the caliga is evidently referred to in Shahb. 60 «. 
In Syr., nald and its denominative are used of horse-shoes. 
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Examples of the ordinary sandals abound (for Egypt, 
see op. cit, 2, figs. 443 /. ), and are represented 
Til X j.- upon the oldest monuments depict- 
2. Illustrations inhabitants of Sardinia (WMM 
irom tne Cilicia {ib. 340/.}, 

monuments. ;64/.). etc. 

They vary from a mere sole bound with a thong, to 
elegant and elaborate shoes of the richest ornamenta- 
tion, and are variously made of such materials as palm- 
leaves. and papyrus stalks (Egypt), linen (Phoenicia), 
and leather (Assyria, etc). ^ 

In Assyria the simplest and most common variety 
consists of a sole with back and sides bound to the foot 
by two bands over the instep (see Perrot-Chipiez, Ari 
in Chald. , Gic., 1 76), at times a third band crosses the 
toes, and is, again, sometimes connected with the straps 
over the instep. In a painting on stucco from Nimrud 
{op. cii., 2, pi. xiv. ), the sandals are coloured black, the 
straps yellow. A more serviceable and not uncommon 
variety is seen to advantage in the foot-gear of Asur-bani- 
pal's followers {op. cit., 1 145, 2, opp. p. 138). Over a 
kind of tight-fitting bandage enveloping the leg is a boot 
reaching mid-way up the back of the calf, the uppers 
being connected by straps. Similar straps are interlaced 
from the top of the boot (top-lacings?) and appear to be 
held up by a garter worn just below the knee.^ A third 
important variety is seen in the turned-up boot, a char.ic- 
teristic feature of the Hittites (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Art in 
Jud<ra, 2 , fig. 282, and passi7n), a good example of 
which is seen in the representation of one of Asur-nasi/- 
pal's vassals at Ximrud {Ard in Ass. 2, fig. 64). Finally, 
from the ICgyptian monuments, we perceive that the 
bedouins of theSinaitic peninsula customarily went bare- 
footed (as is common at the present day, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. I224) ; on the occasion of long journeys, how- 
ever, they appear to have worn a sandal of black leather, 
the females, on the other hand, being depicted with a 
sort of boot, reaching to the ankle, of red leather with a 


white border. 

From a consideration of these circumstances and our 
knowledge of the statues of the earliest 1 lebrews, we may 
suspect that they, too, at first, were unaccustomed to 
wear shoes save in travelling (cp Ex. 12 n Dt. 29 5 Jo.sh. 
95 13),^ although the fact that, in later times, to go bare- 
footed (/.c. , to revert to the older practice) was looked 
upon as a deprivation and as a manifestation of griet 
(Is. 2O2-4 Ezek. 241723, cp 2. S. la 30) shows that the 
custom of wearing shoes soon became firmly established. 

Shoes or sandals are frecjuently mentioned. 

The ordinary term is ‘a/, "'i’j (\/to confine, 
3 . Heb. and 5 py « shoe,' but RV ‘sandals’ in Cant. 

Gk. terms. 7 1 12I, vP ara frecjuently, and craj'ScxAia 

in Josh. 0 5 Is. ‘202. lioth occur in the XT, 
vfroST^fxara, Mt.3ri 10 10 Mk. I7 etc. (KV ‘shoes’), and crai'- 
idAia, Mk.69 .\ctsr28(KV ‘ sand.als’). Vg. has both calcea- 
menta and sandalia. In the Mishna the term for .a shoemaker 
is i the word ‘ sandal ’ had become naturalised. The 

strap by which the sandal is bound under the foot is called in 
biblical Hebrew serdk^ iJITb (crc^atpcuTijp ; and tpd?, with which 

cp Mk. 1 7 etc.) or hut, jjsn (aTraprioi'), ‘ thread ’ (see, for both, 
(7en. 14 23). Once, according to most moderns (les.-Ruhl, 
Siegfr.-.Stade, Di.-Kitiel’s Duhm, Kantzsch), who follow 


t I.eather shoes are referred to in Ezek. 16 10 ^ 

va.Ki0ou see liADciKKs’ Skins [5]). 

■“ One is reminded of the Roman solcee where the thong passes 
between the great and the .second toe and is fastened to another, 
the ligula. 

3 Especially curious are the swathes and bandages covering 
the foot of Marduk-nudin-ahe {op. cit., 2, fig. 43). At the present 
day the shepherds of Palestine wear rough simple shoes (cp 
Conder, Tentxvork, 2281) with leather gaiters covering the calf 
of ilie leg, on account of the rocks and thorns among which they 
climb. The viisehoth (ruriiiO, iS. 176, ‘greaves’) of Goliath 
may have been similar ; see Greavks. 

4 Josh. 0 5 affords the interesting phrase 
‘shoes, worn out, and patched.’ 

^ tnm at, ^pCi,Dt. 33 25 AV. RVmg. ‘shoes '(so 0) is properly 
* bars * (RV, Dr., Steuernagel, etc.), cp jjtanul, VtyiS, Xeh. 3 3, 
Cant. t> 5. 


Kinihi, there is mention of the military' ‘boot.’ This is in Is. 
1*5 I4] where RV’nig. offers the reading, ‘for every Ixjot of the 
booted warrior,’ etc. This view of the meaning is Mipjxirted 
by a reference to Ass.,1 Syr., and Eih. parallels. It is unknown, 
however, to the old exegetical tradition, which, so far as it pre- 
supposes n{<2 (or some word like it), supports the rendering 
‘tumult’ (as if jiKt.'*) ; see Vg., Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, Ihn 
Ezra, AV (‘battle’), one pan of which probably supports the 
rendering ‘armour,’ the other ‘tumult.’ [iD's Tracrav aroX^v 
e7rtcrv»'irypcn7t/5oAw possibly represents i'cna pon JDirba. Vg., 
Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, and Ibn Ezra explain ‘tumult.’] 

AV (‘ battle ’) favours the latter view ; R V the former.2 Our 
right course is perhaps to compare parallel descriptions of the 
abolition of war elsewhere Ps. 469 [10}). So at any rate 

Cheyne, who rejects pxo altogether, and, finding other improb- 
abilities in the text of Is. 94 [5], proposes a possible reconstruction 
(^SBOT, - Isa.,’ U.). 


There are many references to the shoe in the OT 
which have a close relation to important Hebrew customs, 
. Ti V but the Hebrew and even the Greek text 
^ sometimes requires close preliminary in- 


references 


vestigation. {a) We notice first the com- 
. . , , mand to Moses to draw off his shoes^ when 

totnesnoe. ground (Ex. 85. cp 12ii Josh. 

5 15). This supplies a trace of a primitive taboo, to v\ hich 
those who assisted at religious festivals, especially in the 
sacred dance or procession (cp D.an'CE, §§ 2-6), were 
subject."* Tunics and the like were washed to avoid 
this taboo. In Egypt, too, we find that the priests 
frecjuently took off their sandals when officiating in the 
temple. On the other hand, a worshipper such as .\sur- 
nasir-pal offers a libation still wearing them (Perrot- 
Chipiez, Art in Chald., etc., 2 fig. 113). The 'ralmud 
says ( y^bdmoth, 6 b) that no one was allowed to aj^proach 
the temple with staff, shoes, purse, or dirt on the feet.® 
{b} Next, we have to deal with an obscure reference 
in Ps. 608 [10] 108 9 [to]. We know from Ruth 47 (see 
below) that drawing off the shoe meant giving up a legal 
right. May we assume from Ps. /.c., that casting a 
shoe on a piece of land was the sign of taking possession 
of it ? Rosenmiillcr (see Delitzsch's commentary) (piotes 
an Abyssinian custom of this sort ; Delitzsch and Haetligen 
follow him. Others (see RV"’K-) think that Edom is here 
represented as a slave to whom the shoe is cast, that he 
may carry it.^ Hut this is forced ; and the reference to 
Moab as a ‘ washpot ’ being at least equally strange, it 
may be necessary to suppose corruption of the text (see 
Che. Psa/ms^-^). The idiom which the psalmist would 
have used, had he wished to describe the humiliatioti 
of a conquered country, would have been ‘ upon PMom 
will I place my feet,' or the like (cp Josh. 10 24). W'ilkin- 
son (2326) gives a picture of a captive in the lining of 
an Egyptian sandal, depicting the humiliating condition 
considered suited to the enemies of the country. 

(ij In the MT of .\m.26 and 86 a ‘ pair of sandals,’ 
which, made in a few minutes, would be dear at a penny, 
would seem to be proverbial for something of small 
value.'' Hut the parallel clause has ‘ for money’ ; 
may not be the correct reading. 

It is true th.'ii it is supported by i S. 12 3 0 and ICcclus. 40 19;^ 
0 Lat., which agree in representing Samuel as too honour.able 
to accept even vn-ofiji/iara (sandals) as a bribe. Bui no doubt 


^ On Ass. senu, ‘shoe’ (the ideogram means ‘ road-leather *), 
see Del. .Iss. I/JJ'B, s.z’., and Haupt on ‘ l.sa.’ t.c., in SBOT, 
‘Is.a.’ (Heb.), 88. 1 

2 Hitzig supports the rendering ‘ armour ’ by the Syr. I 
* weapon.’ 

3 The verb used is elsewhere in Ruth and 

in Dt. 25 9 Is. 20 2. 

4 See \VRS Ret. Se7nS^'\ 453 ; We. Hcid.^ no. 

3 Analogies from Crete and Rhodes are cited by Frazer, Pans. 
5 202. Conversely, on the occasion of ceremoni.al .sacrifices the 
worshippers or initialed members are .shod in slippers made of 
the skin of the victim. W. R. Smith {Ret. Sc/n.i’^ 438) ciies 
such a case from a late Syrian rite, and Greek and Roman 
analogies are guoted by Frazer, t.c. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the Levitical law is silent on the matter of the priest's shoes, 
and interesting al.so is the silence of the Roman rubrics. 

6 So Hupf., Riehm. Cp Mt. 3ii. In Egyptian paintings 
servants are represented performing this menial duty. 

7 So sis' {Jorufti solecp), in the Arabic poets (G. J.icoh, Alt- 
arab. Parallehn, 17) ; cp also Goldziher, ZA 7 296 yi (1892). 
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SHOES 

D'Si*: (which these versions presuppose, and which the Heb. text 
of Ecclus. actually has) is a corruption of (Mic. 7 3), which 
must have been the original reading in i S. I24 [Che.].^ 

{d) We have already alluded to Ruth 4 ; f. (see b), 

' A man pulled off his shoe,’ we read, ' and ^ave 
it to his neighbour’ to indicate transference of rights. 
Hoffmann {ZATIV SgS) explains that the shoe, being 
part of the seller’s attire, was passed on to the buyer as 
an attestation of his right. Cp Ruth, and for an 
Arabian parallel, references in 1 'rade, § 82t’ 2 (5). 

(e) Similarly, in the ceremony for freeing the husband’s 
brother from the duty of the levirate marriage (Dt. 25 g) 
his shoe was removed in token of renunciation. ^ So in 
a Bedouin divorce the husband says ; ‘ she was my slipper 
and I cast her off’ (WRS Kins. 269). The renuncia- 
tion of the brother was considered contemptible ; hence 
the woman spat in his face, or, as the Rabbis explain, 
in his presence. So, too, the shoe was not removed by 
the brother himself, but by the woman, in token that he 
was abandoning a privilege as well as a duty. Note 
the phrase in Dt. 25 10, ‘ the house of the unsandalled 
one’ n*2). Cp Family, Kinship. 

(/) Sandals were put on the feet of the prodigal son 
on his restoration to favour (Lk. 15 22). It would seem, 
then, that in the time of Jesus, sandals were not worn 
by the lowest class. The sandals of the rich could no 
doubt be sumptuous, like those of the ladies of Egypt 
(Wilk. Anc. lig. 2336). Cp Cant. 7 1, Judith IO4 I69. 

[Having considered a very obscure and familiar passage 
of a psalm (608 [10]) and a not perfectly satisfactory 
6 Difficult NT prophecy ( Is. 9 5 [4]). we now 

references a still more sacred passage 

which is repeated under slightly different 
forms in all the four gospels. These are the four versions 
of the Baptist's words : — 

Mt. 3 II, He that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes 1 am not sufficient (RV"^i^ ) to bear. 

Mk. I7, d here cometh after me he that is mightier 
than 1, the latchet of whose shoes I am not sufficient 
(RVmg.) to stoop down and unloose. 

Lk. 3 16, There cometh he that is mightier than I, the 
latchct of whose shoes I am not sufficient (R\’’'"^-) to 
unloose. 

Jn. 1 27, He that cometh after me — the latchet of whose 
shoe 1 am not worthy to unloose. 

The difficulty is twofold. Wffiat does ‘ bearing the 
shoes’ (ra VTrob'qfiara l^aaTaaai) mean? and how came 
the other traditional form of words into existence, which 
substitutes ‘ unloosing the latchet ’ for ‘ bearing the 
shoes ’ ? 

(i) }j. Weiss (1876) explains the phrase in Mt., ‘carrying the 
sandals after him ’ ; so, too, Holtzinann, who describes it as a 
constant duty of the slave, thus contra.sting with the occasional 
duty of unloosing the master s sandals on his return home. 
There seems, however, to be no more evidence that those who 
chose (not as mourners) to walk barefoot had their sandals 
carried after them than for the carrying of a washpot behind a 
king when he travelled (see above). (2) 'I'he change from / 3 acr- 
Ta<rat to Avo-ai is ascribed by Nestle {Phil. Sacra, ri) and 
Chajes (Markusstudicn, 5)10 the freedom of a translator. Ber- 
tholet (.\leyer,./^^« Muttcrsprache , 120) prefers to look for some 
Semitic word which, through being misunderstood, could be 
rendered in two different ways. He thinks that Mk. and Lk. 
give the right rendering of j'yD SpC'itJ*?? which Mt., not in- 
excusably, misunderstands. Unfortunately, as Nestle (/.c.) 
remarks, cannot mean ‘to unloose.’ 

We must look more deeply into the text of the Baptist’s 
sermon as given in Mt. It is largely composed of 
phrases which occur or might occur in the O'P, and 
vv. II 12 are parallelistic. The latter consideration is of 
special importance. ‘ He that cometh after me is 
mightier than 1 ' is not suitably followed by the words 
t Hal^vy restores DiVu’ in Ecclus. but not in Sam. This 
further step, however, is clearly necessary (Che). Cowley 
and Neubauer (cp L6vi, L'Eccles. 1 120) render in Ecclus. ‘a 
secret gift.’ This,'however, pre.supposes ^IT of i S. 12 4, which, 
as Thenius {KGH ‘Sam.’ (2) rightly saw, is incorrect. The 
ar^ment of Lohr {KGH ‘ Sam.’ f'^*) seems indecisive. 

'2 [For a similar Ar. usage see Goldziher, Abhandl. z. Arab. 
Phil. 147 (1896).] 


SHOSHANNIM 

given in EV — ‘whose shoes I am not worthy to bear’; 
the second expression ought to expand and amplify the 
first. The ‘ mighty one ’ that ' cometh ’ is neither God 
(Is. 53 1 /. ) nor the Messiah ; he is a warrior, and we 
do not expect the prophetic narrator to condescend to 
mention his sandals. Not his sandals but his weapons 
must be referred to, and the speaker may be expected 
to say that he is not mighty enough himself to wear, or 
to bear, the warrior’s armour ; inrobijixaTa must have 
displaced a word meaning armour, and Uaubs must 
mean, not (‘ worthy ’), but ‘strong enough.’ A 

probable remedy at once suggests itself. The passage 
may have been written in Hebrew, and ‘ shoes,’ 

have been misread for ‘weapons.’ Read 

vjs nx^’p ' whose weapons I am too puny to bear.’ 

The passage is now surely worthier of the second Elijah, 
who did in fact both carry and wield the sword of the 
Mighty One. — T. K. c.] i. a.— s. A. C.- — T. k. C. 

SHOHAM (Dnb^, § 71 ; ic[c]od.M [BA], lec- 
CAM [L]), a Levite, b. Merari (i Ch .24 27)t. The 
name is of interest, having possibly come by trans- 
position of letters from ‘ Moses.’ Cp Moses, § 2. 

T. K. C. 

SHOMER. I. (IlOb*; ccomhr [B], pr oic [A]; 
CCMMHp [L]; the name appears as iSiiEMER 

[^.z'.J in I Ch. 734). father of JKHOZABAD, i (2 K. I222). 
In 2 Ch. 2426 the form is SiiiMRiTH ((ro/xa4w^ 

[R] ; cra^api^ [A] ; <Ta(xLpafxb )6 \\l\). 

2. (-ipiF, ipe' ; aa/jLrjp, aep.p.'qp [B], crw^r?p [AL]), a 
name in a genealogy of Asher [g.v., § 4, ii.]. i Ch. 
732. In V. 34 Shamer, RV She.mer [g.v., 2] (-erk 

SHOPHACH ('qaiC’ I Ch. 19 16-18, in 2 S. 10 16-18 
Shobach. 

SHOPHAN. See Atroth-shophan. 
SHOSHANNIM; SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH ; SHU- 
SHAN-EDUTH, UPON ( D'3L"i;^^r ; D'JL’r'-lpN 
nni? ; nni’ ; phrases found in the respective 

headings of Pss. 45 69 SO and 60 in AV ; RV for 
‘ upon ’ gives ‘ set to ’ and in mg. renders ‘ lilies, ’ 
‘lilies, a testimony,’ and ‘the lily of testimony.’ As 
in the case of other enigmatical elements of psalm- 
headings, Shoshannim and Shoshannim (or Shushan) 
Eduth are often taken to be the catchwords of a song, 
to the air of which the psalm which followed was to be 
sung (so already Ibn Ezra).- The ‘ testimony ’ (/.^. , 
the law?) might be compared to lilies. Oihcrs {e.g., 
Thrupp) think of a musical instrument in the shape of 
a lily, or (Rashi, strangely) wilh six strings, while 
others (Gratz ; Haupt in ‘ Pss.’ SPOT, Eng., p. 183) 
render the phrase ‘with Susian instruments,' comparing 
al Id mdl/i—' with Elamite instruments’ (?) in the 
headings of two psalms close to Ps. 45 . That the 
Susians are called Susanchites (?) in Ezra 49, may not 
be decisive against this view. But why should Susian 
instruments be mentioned as well as Elamite ? A 
similar hypothesis with regard to Gittith is rejected else- 
where (Gittith) as untenable, and our experience both 
with Gittith and with other strange words in psalm - 
headings leads us to suspect textual error, r and n were 
easily confounded in pronunciation, and letters were 
often transposed by the Scribes. pc’T. c':c w' may be 
regarded as corruptions of jchr, C';c*ri ' Cushan,’ 
‘Cushanites’ (cp Sheminith). Eduth must also be 
a corruption. Possibly nny has sprung out of prnyV;*, 
‘upon (?) Jeduthun.’ On Jeduthun, see Psalm.s, § 26 
[10]. 

1 3 became 3, and y, as in other cases, intruded. 

2 In Ps. 80 , however, the words ‘on Shoshannim ’ are marked 
off from what follows by the accent Athnah. 
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SHOULDER 


<S g ves, inrep tCjv a\Aoitu0i7tro/ji€Vuj»'(C’3“‘L|’), or, in Ps. 60 , rot? 
aAAotwdTja'O/u.eVoi? eri Rom. cti), in Ps. SO adds fiaprupiov, 
Aq. cjri Toi? KpiVoty, errl ifpcVwi', vwkp tu)V Kpitfioy ixaprvpCa^ ] 
Symm. iinep Ttoy ai'OtZy, vwkp t. a. papTVpia ; Theodot. vjrep 
Twt' KpiVwi' ; Jer. pro his qtti comuiotahuntur. Cp Bii. 

JPT^ 1882, p. 631. T. K. C. 

SHOULDER. The words are (i) Pil|, sProd ; (2) 
?]n3, Mtheph ; (3) D2C’. Ukem (cp Shixhe.m). The 
sacrificial | shoulder ’ of Nu. I818 AV becomes in RV 
' thigh ' (pic**). Cp S.\cKiriCE. 

SHOVEL. The words are : — 

1. y', yd (\/*'fi’'> to sweep together), only in plur. 
C7*, utensils for cleaning the altar (see Altar, § 9 ; 
Cooking, § 4), Ex. 2/3 883 Nu. 4i4 [all P], also t K. 
7 40 45 2 K. 2 r» 14 2 Ch. 4 II 16 Jer. 52 iSf. 

2. nn', yathed, usually ‘pin,’ especially ‘tent pin’ 
(see Tknt); in Dt. 2813 RV"’2- for ‘paddle’ of EV 
plainly, from the context, an implement suitable for 
digging with. 

3. nn"', rdhath, Is. 30 24t. See Agriculture, § 9. 

SHRINE. 1. The rendering suggested by RV‘"ff- in 

Am. 626 for I'Pp. See CiiiL'N. 

2. et5w\ta [XV*, eiSwXa, AV^] in i Macc. I47 (in 
plur.) is rendered in RV 'shrines for idols,’ in AV 
‘chapels for idols’; cp 2 Macc. 11 3 (AV ‘chapels,’ 
RV ‘sacred places’); 1 Macc. 10 83 (idols’ temple), Bel 
10 (‘ temple’). See 'rKMPi.H, § i. 

3. yaoi; (Acts 19 24). See Diana, § 2. 

SHRUBS (C'n'L**), Gen. 21 15. See Bush, 2. 

SHUA (r-IC*), a Canaanite (or Kenizzite?), Gen. 88 
2 12 (AV SnUAH [iii.]), whence Bath-siiua a 

Canaanile (or Kenizzite?) woman, 1 Ch. 23 ; see 
Judah, § 2. 

SHUA (X 1 *- 1 C*), a name in a genealogy of Ashkr 
{q.r., ^ 4 ii. and note — perh. =SiIU.\L? cp i ( h. 

732 t (ccoAa [BAJ, coya [L]). 

SHUAH (H-IC* ; ccoyg). son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. 25)2 iCh. I32: ccoe [B], coye [E])- XVry 
possibly the original text had ’ Cush’ (cp Jokshan, 

in the same passage, from Cushan, and see Husiiam). 
Upon the common theory, however, Shuah is identified 
with the Suhu of the Assyrians (temp. Asur-na.sir-pal, 
about 860 li.C. ), the name of a land situated on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, between the mouths 
of the Belih and Habor (Del. Par. 297 y., Schr. A'CiP 
T42 /.), pierhaps represented by the cravr} of Ptol v. IPs 
(Di. on Gen. /.c.). I^'riedr. Delitzsch, Dillmann, and 
Cheyne {/oh and Sol. 15) connect with the ethnic 
SiiUHiTE (m^l‘% 6 (raex[a]twj/, ( 7 avx[€]ir 7 ]s , avx) applied 
to Job’s friend Bildad, in Job2ii (and else- 
where). But when the old story of Job, which 
came down in a very fragmentary form to post- 
exilic times (see Job, Book or, § 4) was recast, so 
as to form a setting for a theoretic treatment of the 
problem of the suffering righteous, it is not likely that 
the Hebrew artist or poet brought one of the wise men 
(Job’s friends) from a country which had no reputation 
for ‘wisdom.’ Besides, ‘Bildad’ reminds us forcibly 
of Bedad (?= Birdadda), an Edomite name (Gen. 
86 35 ; see Bp:dad). Now it so happens that in i K. 431 
[oil], we hear of certain wise men, not Israelites, who 
were famous in Hebrew legend (see Heman). The exact 
reading of their names is uncertain. Possibly ' Darda’ in 
‘ Calcol and Darda’ is a corruption of 

If so, Bildad’s description ought to be ' the Jerah- 
meelite ’ (son of Maliol = son of Jerahmeel). But 
‘ Cush ’ and ' Jerahmeel ’ are practically equivalent. 

‘ Shuhi ’ may easily have come by transposition from 
Hushi = Cushi (cp Shuham). Otherwise we might 
perhaps venture to read ‘the Zarhite’ ('n7Jn). Cp 
Eli II u. T. K. c. 

SHUAH (nnVkT) I Ch. 4 11, AV, RV Shuhah. 


SHULAMMITB, THE 

SHUAH (rvc^). Gen. 8S212, RV SnuA (i.). 

SHUAL. 1. n.X ; [thn or t. thn] ccopaA 

[BL, missing in A]), ' Land of Shual ’ is the name of the 
district in, or near, which Opiikah lay (iS. I3i7t). 
Its resemblance to IIAZAR-SIIUAL [q.v.] and lo 8iliAA- 
LLM [^.z.] is remarkable. Cp Asher, g 4 note, also 

JQR lino. 2. (/rVJ*; coyAa [B]. coy^A [A], -n 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Asher {q.v., § 4, ii.), 

I Ch. 7 36t. 

It should he noted that SnUAL and Sihlshah {q.vS) occur in 
the same group of names, just as in 1 S. ‘.>4 Shalisiiam (<7.2/.) 
occurs close to Shaalim [q.z’.]. Cp also Saul. 

SHUBAEL ; on origin of name, see below ; 

COyBahA [BA], -ihA [L]). A Levitical name given to 
a descendant of Amram b. Kohath b. Levi (i Ch. 242o, 
tw/il. [B]) ; also under the form Shebuel to the chief of 
the sons of Gershom b. Moses (i Ch. 28i6, hi<'2:y), 

‘ ruler over the treasuries * (i Ch. 2624, twryX [B], 

o'lo^LtjX [L]). Tg. Chron. identifies Shebuel with 
Jonathan [q.v.] b. Gershon b. Moses (Judg. I830). 
Shebuel also appears as a son of Heman, i Ch. 204 
{(Xov[3a7}\ [L]); but v. 20 returns to the original hddel (cp 
28 16). 

In the period of the Chronicler Shubael may perhaps have 
been derived from ‘to return,’ and kK, ‘ God ' (cp Names, 
§§ 3I; 79» ii-X But the name is probably very old, and may be 
identified with Shobal [q. 7 >.], a name borne by a family origin- 
ally Calebiie, which afterwards became merged in Judah (for 
parallels, see Gershom, Heman, Koram). The further possi- 
bility must be admitted that Shcmficl (Samuel) Is only 

a modification of Shebuel, and therefore of Shobal 

(cp Jastrow, JBL 10 102 [i^O). In i S. 1 i Samuel’s 

origin is traced to Jeroham— /.c., Jerahmeel. In iCh. 115 4 
Shebuel is followed by Jerimoth ( = Jerahmeel ?)» and in *33 23 the 
name of this son of Mushi [q.v.] again occurs. t. K. C. 

SHUHAH (nmc*), brother of Chelub (i ('h. 4ii; 
AV Shuah, coya [B]. stm [Vg.]) ; (3^^ and Pesh. omit 
his name and give after Chelub ‘father of Achsah,’ a 
reading which Benzinger [K/iC) favours. But Shuhah 
may be identical with Hushah (nC’-IH), v. 4 — i.e.. 
Cushah. 

SHUHAM (Dmr; cAM[e]i [BE], cameiAh [A], 
CAME [L]), and the family of the Shuhamites ('’pn*lw*n, 
Ahmoc O caa\[e]i [BAF], a. O caa\E [L], a. o 
CAMEiAhi [a in v. 46]) exhaust the list of ' the sons of 
Dan after their families’ in Nu. 2642/! = Gen. 46 23, 
HushiM — i.e., Cushim (Che.); cp MiCAll, 2, on a 
theory of Danites in the Negeb. Sec also Dan, § 9. 

SHUHITE Job 2 n. See Shuah. 

SHULAMMITE, THE (n'lS^rd’H), i.e., the woman 
of Shulem,^ the designation of ihe bride in Cant. 613 
[7 1]. The true form, however, is probably * the 

Shunammite,* which should possibly be restored for 
'ey 'B 612, and for cu'ijy in 7; (see Canticles, 
§ 16; JQR, Oct. T899, p. 133). Perhaps Shulem 
was an alternative form for ' Shunem ’ ; cp Bethel — 
mod. Beitin, Jezreel = mod. Zer'in, and see Kampff- 
meyer, ZDPV \ h 32, also the statement of Eus. and 
Jer. (Shunem). Whether the poet is speaking directly 
of the historical Shunammite damsel who was David’s 
‘companion,’ or simply means lo compliment any 
and every Jewish woman at whose wedding festivities 
Canticles may be used, is disputed. The latter view 
(Budde's) seems the more probable (see Canticles, 
§ 6). The Shunammite was the type of a fair woman 
(i K.I3; cp Cant. 1 8 59). Budde does not, how- 
ever, completely explain why this type was selected. 
Possibly (though this is no part of Budde’s theory) a 
tradition known to the poet stated that Solomon 

1 Apart from the article, the name n'cSlK’ might be a proper 
name. Cp ‘Salome’ and ari Aramaic proper name 

(Ges.{^ 3 ) j cp Cook, Aramaic Glossary, 113). 
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SHUMATHITB 

actually took the Shulammite for his wife. In this 
case, we may venture to suppose that for * Xaamah 
the Ammonitess’ (rvjbjrn, i K. I42131) we should read 
‘ Xaamah the Shunammite ’ ‘ Abishag ’ ( i K. 

1 3 15 21721/.), like Abital, is no real name. See 
Solomon, § 2, near end, and article in /(?A^ referred 
to above. 

55 's readings are (rovfJLaveiTt^ [B], <rovAa/Lcm? [^A, and most 
cursives]. Vg., It., two Onomaslica (t?. 910 S 66 2O441), Procop., 
Theodorer, favour <rouAa/jiins ; Philo of Carpasia, spangely, 
o 5 oAAa/u.tTt?. The older and more original 0 reading is that ot 
B (Riedel, Die AusUgung des^ Hohenlicdes^ 1899, pp. 105/). 
Aq. ev elprjvevoviTji \ Sym. ttjv ecrxuA€vjU.eVijv. 

T. K. C. 

SHUMATHITE ('nOVJ’), i Ch .2 53. See Shobal. 
SHUNAMMITE i K. 1 3 xs 2 17 2 K. 

4 1225 ; I K. 221/ 2 K. 436). A gentilic 

(fern. ), applied to Abishag and to the hostess of Elisha, 
both women of Shunem 

0 in Kings invariably has o-w/xai'[e]tTis, a-wfxavirrj?, <rovp.aviTi<;, 
or <roi//btavfn]?. Cp Shula.m.mite, and, for Eus. and Jer. see 
Shunem. 

SHUNEM in Josh. coyNAN [B], -m [AJ. 

cyNHM [L]); in i S. ccoman [BE], ptONAMAN [A]; 
in 2 K. coyMAN [B], CCOMAN [B'^*«s-L], CICONAM 
|- ClCOMd^M [A*]; on Eus. and Jer. see below). 1. A 
place in Issachar, grouped with Jezreel and Chesulloth 
(Josh. 19 18), and mentioned in the Egyptian lists among 
the places in Palestine which submitted to Thotmes III. 
and Slioshenk Shunem 

must be the mod. SHlem, which is a small village, 
with beautiful fruit- and flower-gardens, well situated on 
the S\V. slope of the Xebt Dahl (Little Hermoii), and 
looking over the whole plain as far as Carmel. Two 
natives of Shunem are specially mentioned — viz. , 
Abishag, David’s ‘companion’ (i K. 1 3 21721/), 
and the ‘great woman’ who entertained Elisha (2 K. 
4 8/!); many add, as a third, the ‘Shulammite’ of 
Canticles, We also learn from i S, 28 4 that the 
' Philistines,’ in the time of Saul, pitched their tents 
in Shuiicm, over against the Israelites on Gilboa (i S. 
284'). (On I'disha’s miracle at Shunem and its XT 
parallel, see Xain.) 

2. If we may hold that the scene of Saul’s last struggle 
with the Philistines, and also that of Elisha’s prophetic 
ministry, have been mistaken by the editor or editors 
who brought the texts of i S. 28 and 2 K. 4 into their 
present form, there was a second Shunem in the Xegeb. 
This is, of course, not a mere isolated theory, but a 
part of a general theory that much of the OT' has been 
recast, on the basis of a partly corrupt text, and under 
the influence of \vrong tlieories of the geography and 
(partly) the history of ancient Israel. On this matter, 
so far as it concerns Shunem, see Saul, §§4^/^; Pro- 
PHECV. § 5/ ‘ Shunem ’ is probably the place called 

‘ Beth-shan ’ in 1 S. 31 10 — that is to say, perhaps the 
Bor-ashan of i S. 30 30 (see Asuan), and ‘ Mt. Carmel’ 
to which the ‘ great woman ' rode, and where Elisha 
dwelt, was Mt. Jerahmeel. If so, it becomes very pos- 
sible that Abishag ‘ the Shunammite ’ was a native of the 
Shunem in the Negeb ; indeed, David’s close connection 
with the Xegeb makes this in itself highly probable. 

It i.s rem.'irkable that Eus. (OS 204 56, s.v. irovfirjp.) and Jer. 
(t^A152 17, j.r'. Sunevi\ who say that the Issacharite locality 
was in their time called Sulem, do not identify it with the 
Shunem of Elisha’s hostess. This they refer to separately as 
rroji/ttfi. Snnavi (C76‘‘20.'» 86 153 18), and identify with the trai'i/u. or 
San'nn of their own day, ‘a village within the border of Sebasie 
in the region of Acrabattene.* T. K. C. 

SHUNI c&ynic, coyNi [A], c&YNeic [£>]. 

COYNei [B], COYNI [f]' CAYNCIC, CWYNI [L]), one 
of the sons of Gad (Gen. 46 16 Nu. 26 15), a corruption 
either of Sharonite (Gad, § 13) or of Shunammite (Gad 
having been originally settled in the land of SiHON [from 
Cushan], or of the Xegeb, where there appears to have 
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been a Shunem).^ The patronymic is Sbunite, Xu. 
26 15 (u^u'n, (rou>'[ 6 ]i [BAF], crwwei [L]). t. k. c. 

SHUPHAM, RV Shephupham (y. 7'. ), whence the 
gentilic Shuphamite (’’ipSIC*), Nuni. 2639. Cp 
Shui’PI.m, also Sijapham and Siieiuiam, originally 
names belonging to the Xegeb, whence Benjamin also 
may be held to have come (Che. ). 

SHUPPIM (D-E;:'. § 75). I. A son of Benjamin / 
I Ch. 7 12 i5t {(xair^€ip, fxafx<peLV [B], aatpeifi, (T€<p(p€ifi 

[A] , (xa<pap^ (Ta<f)Lv [L]). The preferable form is prob- 
ably SHUPHAM (y.7’.). 

2. According to 1 Ch. 26 16 MT, tlie westward lot 
fell ‘to Shuppim and Ilosah’ (see IIosAii) when the 
courses of the doorkeepers were arranged in David's 
time (ets oevrepov [B, as though c'Jr]. ft? 5 . rois 
TipoOvpots [L, as if it read c'rD], rtp [A]). 

The name is probably a mere error arising from 
the repetition of the last two syllables of the preceding 
verse (c'DDxni ‘ the stores ’). 

SHUR ; COYP I in i S. 167 accoyP [B]. 
coyA [L] ; I S. 278 [r€A(\M] TOYP TereixicMeNiON 

[B] , — COYP • • • T€T‘ [A], fGCCOYP [B] : Gen. 2518 
COYhA [A]), generally supposed to be a locality on 
the XE. border of Egypt (iS. 157 278 Gen. 16 7 20 1 
25 18); adjoining it was the ‘wilderness of Shur ’ (b'x. 

1 622). If, however, we examine these p.assages and their 
contents historically, we soon sec that Egyi)t is not at 
all likely to be referred to ; the scene of all the narra- 
lives in (]uestion is the Jerahmeclite Xegeb (see Xegeb). 
cnxD should therefore be vocalised Misrim (-tlie X. 
Arabian Musri) not Mizraim (see Mizralm, 2/), and 
the Shur or Asshur (correction or gloss in Gen. 2 , 5 x 8 
and I S. 157 ( 5 ^) is a region, south of Palestine and 
adjoining Misrim or Musri. 

The passages are — ( i ) Gen. 16 7 ; Hagar is found ‘ by 
the fountain in the way to Shur ’ {/.e., l)ctwccn Radesh 
and Bered [on the phrase in 16 14 see Cr/f. AV/;.]). (2) 

20 1 ; .Vhraham dwelt ‘ between Kadesli and Shur ’ (see 
Gerau). (3) 25)18; the Ishmaelitos dwelt ‘from 
Havilah [ = Jerahmeel] as far as Shur that is in front of 
Misrim, [to the entrance of Asshur].’ (4) Ex. 1522 ; 
after leaving the yam suph [Red Sea], the Israelites 
'went out into the desert of Shur,’ after which they 
came to Marah and Elim [together = jerahmeel ; cp 
Reimiidim]. (5) I S. 157 ; the Amahkite country 
‘ from Havilah [rather Jerahmeel] to the entrance of 
Shur that is in front of Misrim.’ (6) 27 S ; the 
Amalekites whom Saul defeated, and the other ]>eoples 
named, inhabited ‘ the land which is from Jerahmeel 
(cSi’D comes from ‘rNcm'C. •'xnd corresponds to in 

the 1] , Gen. 25 18) to the entrance of Shur.’ To the.se 
may be added two j^hraseologically similar passages, 
though the name given is not Shur, but in one ease 
Asshur and in the other Shihor, viz,, (7) Gen. 214; 
Hiddekel {i.e., the wady Jerahmeel) which ‘goes in 
front of Asshur’ ; and ( 8 ) Josh. I33; the territory of 
the Geshurites, etc., ‘ from Shihor (=Aslflmr) which is 
in front of Mi.srim as far as the border of Ekron (rather 
‘ Jeraluneel’) northward.’ See Paradise, §5 ; SmiioR. 

Thus, to the equivalent forms Asshur, xVshhur, and 
G( 5 sliur, we may now add a fourtli ‘Shur.’ The view 
based upon ([ 5 ^'^ of i S. 27 8, held formerly by \\"ell- 
hausen ( TBS 97) and still assented to by 11 . P. Smith 
{Sam. 133), that Shur originally meant the wall (or 
line of fortresses) which extended from Pelusium through 
Migdol to Hero, and protected Egypt against the 
Arabians (cp Brugsch, Gesch, Aeg. 119, 195; Die Bibl. 
Sieben Jahre, 8q), must apparently be abandoned. [No 
such line of fortifications is known. W. M. Miiller 

^ All the names of the sons of Gad In Gen. 4r» 16 (from Ziphion 
or Zephon = Zaphon. lo Areli=Jer.nhme’eH’) can, according to 
the present writer’s theory, be explained as Negeb names. 

2 Or rather, son of Bela b. Benja.min § 9 i.), i Ch. 8 5, EV 

Shephuphan. C'pJQR 11 108/, § 8. 
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(cp Asien, to 2, 134) thought of a comparison of Shur 
with the great Egyptian frontier-city and fortress, Ja- 
rii (pronounce about Zor?), S. of Pelusiuni, part of 
which that city held in earlier time. Phonetic diffi- 
culties would of course still remain.] Cp Winckler, 
Musri, 2 {J//"G, 1898, 4) p. 6 / T. K. c. 

SHUSHAN coyc<\[n]). always {except in 

Esth. 815^ where jL**!!^* constant i) ttoXls) 

with the addition of ‘ the palace,’ or rather ] ‘ the 

castle' (riTSn ; see HDP, lo8^^), in the time of Daniel's 
Belshazzar, capital of the province of Elam {^.v. and 
cp Pkrsi.v, § t 2) ; in that of Xehemiah’s Artaxerxes 
and of Esther’s Ahasuerus, the residence of the kings of 
Persia (Dan. 82 Xeh. 1 i Esth. 1 2 5 815, twice). 'I he 


1. Ancient 


identification with Susa, which in the Ass. 


Susa inscriptions is repeatedly referred to as 
Susan ( = the Susin or Susun of the 
Susian inscriptions), is obviously agreeable to the in- 
tention of, at any rate, the last redactor of Dan. , Xeh. , 
and Esth. ; whether the reading ‘ Shushan ’ was that of 
the original narratives, remains to be considered. 
Where the ancient Susa was situated, and what it was 
like in the glorious period which begins with its second 
foundation by Darius Hystaspis, we now know more 
fully than was once possible, owing to the explorations 
of Loftus and M. Dieulafoy, though ancient tradition 
had told of the magnificent walls and of the hoards of 
gold found in the treasury by the victorious Alexander. 
Of the first Susa with its palace ( Rogers, Hisf. Bab. 
Ass. I420) and its zikkurrat (see Barvlonia, § 16) of 
alabaster, which was destroyed by Asur-bani-pal {A'B 
2205), we have no mention, primary or secondary, in 
the OT, though the .Susanciiitks in Ezra 49, whom 
‘the great and noble Osnappar (?) brought over’ (to 
Samaria) are generally thought, incorrectly perhaps 
but with no slight plausibility, to have come from the 
distriet of Shushan. The situation of Susa, indeed, was 
so suitable for a large city that a revival of its ancient 
prosperity might have been with some confidence pre- 
dicted. 

‘ It is at a distance of 15 m. in a SW. direction from 
Dizful that the prodigious mounds of Shush, or Susa, 

2. Situation, "I’ 'ho sky. They .are 

Situated on the loft bank of the river 
Shaur (originally Shapur), which rises at no great dis- 
tance to the north and flows in a deep, narrow bed 
below the Tomb of Daniel, and between the larger 
rivers Ab-i-Diz (Eulaeus), m. distant on the E. , 
and the Kerkhah (Choaspes], 1^ m. distant on the 
W. The Choaspes divided the populous quarter of 
the ancient city from the citadel and palace. The 
entire circumference of the mounds is from 6 to 7 m. 
'Fhey consist of three levels : the lowest conceals the 
remains of the ancient city ; the second, which is a 
rectangular platform 2^ m. round and 72 ft. high, was 
the fortified enceinte that contained the palace ; the 
uppermost, 120 ft. in height, 1100 yds. round the base, 
and 850 yds. round the summit, was the citadel, and is 
still known as Kaleh-i-8hiish. ’ ^ So strong was this 
citadel (the fxefxvoviov of Strabo xv .3 2 ; cp Herod. 654 ) 
that it successfully withstood Molon in his war with 
Antiochus the Great (Bolyb. 5 48). The original 
palace, however, was destined to a somewhat short 
existence ; it was destroyed by fire in the time of 
Arta.xer.xes Longimanus. Artaxerxes Mnemon restored 
it. According to Xenophon {Cyrop. viii. 6 22 ) Susa was 
the winter residence of the Persian kings, the rest of 
the year being spent by them at Babylon and Ecbatana. 
Susa was still a flourishing city under the Sassanians. It 
was razed to the ground after a revolt, but rebuilt by 
Shapur IT. , under the title Iranshahr Shapur. The forti- 
fications were dismantled at the Moslem conquest, but the 

t Curzon, Persia, 230^. A little below the great mound is 
the alleged Tomb of Daniel. 


site was still inhabited in the Middle Ages, and a seat 
of the sugar manufacture of Khuzistan. 

If M. Dieulafoy may be followed, the excavations 
which he brought to so successful a close at Susa are of 
high importance for the study of the book of Esther. 
Among other matters, he refers to the bithdn (EV 
‘ palace ’) mentioned twice, once as the place in the court 
of the garden of which a feast was made by the king 
for all the people of ‘Shushan the castle’ (Esth. 1 5), 
and again in connection with the ' bancjuet of wine ' 
at which occurred the crisis in the fortunes of the 
‘wicked Haman’ (77/.). The word (jri'a) occurs no- 
where else, and all that scholars can say is that it is a 
new formation from n'3. M. Dieulafoy, however, thinks 
that when for two years one has interrogated the soul 
of the Memnonium, it is impossible not to recognise in 
the ‘ Bithan ’ of the OT the Susian apadana. ^ 

‘ .Alone of all the palace buildings, the tabernacle con.secrated 
to the divinised king could and ought to rise in the midst of a 
paradi.se [TrapdSeicro?) ; alone, it was sufficiently Isolated from 
the apartments reserved for the sovereign to m.ake it possible 
conveniently to introduce a considerable number of persons. 
Like the bithan, the apadana was surrounded by groves imme- 
diately adjoining the house of the women; like the bithdn, it 
was preceded hy an immense vestibule, capable of hoUling the 
guests of Ahasuerus ; like the bithdn, it was a hyposlyle, and 
paved with coloured marbles. Lastly, like the bithdn, it played 
a special part in the life of the kings of Persia and the ceremonial 
of the Achmmenian court.’ ‘The apadana, or throne-room, 
resembled a Greek temple ; the king occupied the place of the 
divine statue. The throne-room of Susa covers more than a 
hectare (2^ acre.s) ; the porticoes, the staircases, the enclosures 
open out on a terrace eighteen times more considerable in area, 
and divided in two parts by a pylon. On this side a colossal 
staircase led from the place (farmes outside to the level of a 
vast parade; on the other, radiant with its crown of enamels, 
buried in the foliage of a hanging garden, was the apadana, 
past which marched the ambas.sadorsof all the states of Greece.’ - 
'I'hat this is satisfactory we cannot bring ourselves to 
admit. We will not insist on the ijiein {appadno) of 
Dan. ll45(EV‘his palace’), for, in spite of the tendency of 
scholars to identify this word with the Old Bers. apadana, 
we feel the strong probability that this word is corrupt 
(see Pal.xcic, § i [9]). But is it likely that the narrator 
in I'jsther should have known the Persian architecture 


so accurately when (see Esther, § i) the book is in 
other respects so full of patent improbabilities ? A little 
experience of the ways of the scribes sho\ss a better way 
out of the difficulty of the That it is a parallel 

formation to ri’D, is a purely arbitrary theory. Much 
more probably jn-n is a corruption of '3^2. It was an 
orchard (mj) of pistachio nut-trees that was meant (cp 
the ‘ garden of nuts ’ in Cant. 611). 


The improbabilities of the story of Esther would 
3 Present become less striking, if we could recon- 


writer’s theory. 


struct the original story, which the 
editor (according to a theory for which 
there seem to be analogies elsewhere in the OT) has 
converted as well as he could into a story of the Jc%\s 
under l^ersian rule, whereas originally the story had 
reference to the period when the Jews were (it may be 
held) in captivity under the X. Arabian Jerahmeelites. 
The present writer sees reason to think that the books 
of Daniel and even Xehemiah (besides Judith and 
Tobit) have passed through a similar process. Into 
the details of this we cannot enter here (see OvV. Bib.). 


We may, however, point out (i) that ‘Shushan habbirah ’ 
(not a very probable phrase 3 ), in all the places where it occurs, 
may very possibly have come from ‘ Cushan-harabbah ’ ; (2) 
that ."tjnon editor’s recast of cS'i’3* 

where 'ni' be a correction of the corrupt word I (3) 
that 'ViN in the same verse may represent two corrupt 

forms of the river of Jerahmeel, Ezekiel’s ‘ Chebar ’ 

or rather ‘liarachel ’ = Jerahmeel). The parallelism between 
D.aniel on the banks of Ulai (?) and Ezekiel by the ‘river 


1 M. Dieulafoy has constructed an imaginatively restored 
model of the palace of Arta.xer.xes Mnemon, which stands in the 
Louvre. 

2 ‘ Le livre d’Esther et le palais d’Assu^rus,’ REJ, .April-June 
1888, pp. 275-277. 

3 G. Jahn {Das B. Esther, 1901, p. 2) thinks that (15 read 
2 ’i‘n for ,*n'2.1. 
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Chebar (?) ' has already been noticed by commentators. Parallels 
for the corruptions here assumed will be found in Crit. Bib. 

The result of accepting the theory referred to would be 
that we get in each case two documents instead of one — 
first the original narrative, in so far as it can be traced, 
which had to do with N. Arabia, and next, the edited j 
and recast narrative, which shows the aequaintance, I 
slight indeed, but genuine, of a much later Jew with | 
Persian geography and history. If, then, we are | 
tempted to criticise severely the historical errors in 
these books (Dan., Ezra-Xeh. , Esth. ), which have 
absorbed so much time with so little result, let us 
remember that, according to this theory, the editor had 
to make the best that he could of partly corrupt 
material, and that he is not to be judged by the standard 
of an original narrator. 

Cp Delilzscb, Pa7\ 326, and Calwer Bib. • Lex. 

Loftus, Chaldcea and Busiana, 343.^ (1S57); jMme. Jane 
J 3 ieulafoy, La Perse la Chaldee et la Sttsiane Relation de 
z'oyag-e (1887); Dieulafoy, L'Acropole de la Suse (1890); 
Billerbeck, Susa (1893) ; Noldeke, Gesch. der Perseraus Tabari 
(1879), p. 58. See also Ulai. -f. 

SHUSHANCHITES Ezra 49 RV. AV 

SUSANXHITES. 

SHUSHAN-EDUTH (D-nr Ps. 70 title. 

See Shoshannim. 

SHUTHELAH ), an Ephraimite clan-name, 

Xu. 2635/ {639/, coyT(\Aa [ 13 ], ecocoycAAA [A z'. 
39 j> Boyc- [A V. 40] crot'^aXa [FL]), ethnic Shuthal- 
hite, RV Shuthelahite (‘'npn;;’n, v. 35, o coy- 
taAagi [P]. -OaXai [FL], 0oyc. [A]). The name (see 
Shelah) probably came from the Xegeb. It should 
perhaps be inserted in Gen. 4620/^ with 0 {aovraXaafjL 
[AD] -d. [L]) ; see, however, Ephraim, § 12, n. i. 

It occurs twice in the much-edited genealogy of Ephraim 
[g'.zf., § 12], I Ch. 7 20-27 ; ip v.-zof. (crw^aAa [A v.20], -9. 

IB ib.l -€K€ IBa.b.mg., om. B* A 21], aoveaXalafx] [L]), and, 
again, in the corrupt form Telah in 25 (n'rn, 0 aAe [A], -eej 

[BJ, 0 aA -alL]). 

SHUTTLE Job 76 . See Weaving. 

SIA (wXrp [Xeh.]) or SIAHA (Xnrp [Ezra]), the 
family name of a company of (post-exilic) Xethinim. 

Ezra 244 ({TtoTjA [B], acraa [Avid.Jj ttuenov [Ll) = Xeh. 747 
(atrouta [B], latrovLa ataia [A], luxtiov [L]) = i Esd. 5 29 
Sun, RV SuA (aova [li], crova-a [A] ttoerta [L]). 

The longer form of the name has probably arisen 
from a combination of two readings and nv'D ; cp 
Xephushesim, X"eh. 752. 

SIBBECHAI, RV Sibbecai (^p^D, caBrhxhc or co- 
Bakxic [Jos. ; cp 6L 2 S. 21 18, i Ch. 20 4]), a Hushath- 
ite (or man of Hushah, a j)lace apparently near 
Ephrath — /. e . , Bethlehem = Reth-jerahmeel [Che. ] 
renowned in popular tradition through his combat 
with a giant in the Philistine war (see S.\ph) ; 

2 .s. 21 18 (oeBox<\ [131 ceBoxAci [A], coBeKxi[L])r 

I Ch. 2O4. Critics (W'ellh., Dr.. Klost. , Budde) 
agree in restoring his name in place of the corrupt 
XIebunnai (e/c Tojv viiov [BA] : cra/i^cpt [L]) in 2 S. 
2827 : this is supported by several MSS of 0 (including 
0 ^ cra/ 3 ept), and by the parallel passage (i Ch. 2O4; 
ao^oxcLL [B], [A], (rofSaKxt [L]), al.so by 1 Ch. II29 

(cro/ 3 [^]oxai [i 3 A], cro/ 3 oxe [N], aol^oKxd [L]). But we 
decline to follow Chronicles — i Ch. 27 ii {<to^oxo.l [BA]; 
<rax€KL when it makes Sibbechai commander of 

the eighth part of David’s army. 

SIBBOLETH (nVsD), Judg. 126. See Shibboleth. 

SIBMAH (riMb^ ; AV Shibmah in XAi. 8238), 
or (inasc. form) Sebam (Dpi*’, only Xu. 32 3 ; AV 
SIIEBAM ; Sam. : nsu‘. cgBama I in Xu. 823, 

eceBeMA ccmaBa [F]), a place beyond the 

^ Ephrath in the Negeb Is probably intended. See Rachel’s ; 
Sepulchre, and note that in iCh. 27 ii Sibbecai is connected 
with the Zerahites. ‘ 
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Jordan with extensive vineyards ; Reubenitc, according 
to Nu. 3238 (cpz'. 39 and Josh. 1819); xMoabite, accord- 
ing to Is. 16 8/ (caBama [Q in v. g]), Jer. 4832 
(a)CepHMA epHMOC [N'*], ACepHMA[A], 

CaBama [Q]). A passage in a prophecy written, at 
any rate, long after the fall of Israel. Jerome (on Is. 
1G8) states that it was hardly 500 paces from He.shbon. 
Conder identifies it with the important site Sumia, with 
tombs and ruined vineyard towers, 2^ m. W. of Heshbon 
1882, p. 9). As Dcrenbourg has suggested, 
Sibmah may be referred to in MI /. 13. 

The passage runs, ‘ And I settled therein {i.c.^ in the conquered 
city of Ataroth, 7.7/.) men of jm'.’ In the Jerus. Targ. 
is given for and So also Schlottmann (ADj'lG; 24 

259). Cp Zereth-shahar. y 

SIBRAIM (D'/nlp; ceBpAM [B], cetj)- [A], •pAIM 
[Q]> CaBapeim [Q"'^’]. Pesh. reads ‘ Sepharvaim ’), a 
city on the ideal northern border of Canaan (Ezek. 
47 16), deseribed in MT as lying between the territory 
of Damaseus and that of Flamath. According to 
Cornill (see 0 ) this definition belongs strictly to another 
city Helam (/z'. ), the name of which should be in- 
serted after Sibraim. It is more important, however, 
to notice that the original text, which has been redacted 
by an uncomprehending editor (cp Tamar), probably 
referred (as also X^u. 34 i/i) to the Jerahmeelite Xegeb. 
The four names in the MT of Ezek. 47 16c! will in this 
case represent Maacath, Rehoboth, Zarephalh, Cusham 
(see Maacah, Rehoboth, Zarephatii). Xor could 
we hesitate to explain Helam (c^'n) a.s = Jerahmeel. If 
on the other hand we suppose the M P to give the 
original text, the difficult question arises, where is 
Sibraim to be placed? In accordance with his 
view of the ideal frontier as a whole, van Kasteren 
identifies Sibraim with Khirbct es-Sanbarlyeh, 4 i m. 
SSE. of Kh. Serada (see Zedad), near the bridge of 
the Xahr Hasbani, on the road to Ranias { Rev . bib ., 
1895, P- 31)* The form Sanbarlyeh, however, would 
rather (as van Kasteren himself remarks) point to a 
Hebrew form Sabbarim or Sibbarim. Xor is I'urrer’s 
identification, which arises out of an oppo.rite view of 
the situation of the frontier, less free from difticulty (see 
below). Sibraim was at any rate a ] 3 lace of importance, 
if we may accept HaRw’y’s view {ZA 2401 / ) that both 
Sibraim and Sepharvaim are identical with the ^abarain 
which was destroyed in 727 by Shalmaneser l\’^. ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Chronicle discovered by 
I Pinches (see Sepharvaim, and note the reading of 
I Pesh. given above). The objections are ( i ) the 
I representation of d by s (which, however, is not an 
insuperable difficulty), and (2) the possibility of reading 
Samarain. See Samaria, Shalmaneser. 

[The conjecture of P'urrer that Sibraim is the mod. Shau- 
fuerij'a {ZD/' J ^ S2g) on the E. side of the lake of Emesa, rests 
mainly on the doubtful reading <rauapetu in some copies (e.ir>i 68, 
87) of the LXX. — \v. R. s.] t. K. C. 

SICCUTH (H-IDp), Am. 5 26. See Ciiiux and 
S iCCUTH, Salm.vh. 

See also IMuss-Arnolt, Expos. 2, 6th .ser. [1900], 4t4-428. 
SICHEM (Dpp*), Gen. 126 AV, RV Siikchem { q . v .). 
SICKLE (C’pin, hpp). See Agriculture, § 7. 

SICYON (ciKycON^ [^>V], I Mace. 1523). Sicyon 
appears in the list of cities and countries to which 
‘ Lucius, consul of the Romans' {/.e., probably Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso, consul in 139 B. c. ) wrote in favour of 
the Jews. We may infer that Jewish settlers and 
traders formed a considerable element in the population 
of the places named. Reference is made in the 
authorities to the extent of the Jewish Dispersion 
about this date (cp Orac. 8271, Tratra yala 

uidev TrXTjprjs Kai Tracra ddXaacra — i.e., about 140 B.C. 

1 The change from the early form Scicvait/ or l^tKvtou to the 
form SiKuwj' is dated by ihe coins to the time of Ale.xander the 
Great (Leake, Nuiti. Hell. 95). 
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See also the quotation to the same effect from Stralx) 
in Jos. AfU. x'w. 7 2 and cp h/. /// vii. 33). I’hilo 
Judmus tesiiHcs to the wide diffusion of the Jewish 
race over the far East and Asia Minor, and after 
enumerating 'I'hessaly, li(X‘<)tia, Macedonia, Aetolia, 
and Attica as regions in which Jews were plenteously 
scattered he adds Argos and Corinth, and ‘ the most 
and the Ixjst parts of the Pcloponncse' ad Caium, 

36, Mang. 2587, rb. TrXeterra Kal Apiara lleXoiropvifjaov, 
Cp Philo, /a Flaccum, 7, Mang. 2524). 

Sicyon was one of the most ancient cities of Greece, 
advantageously placed alx^ut 2 m. from the sea on a 
terrace over-looking a fertile plain on the S. shore of 
the ('orinthian (lulf, about 18 m. \V. of Corinth. 
I’hough she could not rival Corinth, Sicyon next to that 
city was renowned for skill and industry in all kinds of 
manufacture (Strabo, 382). 

At an early date Sicyon became a flourishing home of plastic 
art (see Gardner, Handbook 0/ Greek Sculpture^ 1 190 The 
ancient wealth and importance of the town is attested by the 
large number of its coins still extant, dating from about the 
middle of the fifth century U.c. (usual type, a Chimrera and 
flying wood-p'geon ; see Head, Hist, Numm, 345 yC). The 
destruction of Corinth by the Romans in 146 11. c. would tend to 
revive the commercial importance of Sicyon, more especially as 
Sicyon received an accession of territory thereby (cp I'aus. ii.22). 
Nevertheless the town gradually sank into decay, even before 
the restoration of Corinth, and was burdened with debt (Cic. 
Kp. ad Aft. i. 10 9 i. 2O4 ii. 1 10); in the second century a.d. it 
was in a miserably decayed condition (Paus. ii. 7 i). 

vy. J. W. 

SIDDIM, VALE OF P'pP ; Vg. vallis 

silvestris : for (15 see below), the scene of the battle 
between the king of Sodom and Chedorlaomcr (and 
their respective allies), Gen. I43810. It is said, a.s the 
text stands, to have been ' full (a conjectural paraphrase, 
see AV) of slime-pits,’ or rather of 'pits of bitumen’ 

; see Bitcme.n), which proved fatal to two of the 
kings (see Sodom). 

In 143 the ‘vale of Siddim ' has the gloss, ‘that is. C’ 

(EV ‘ the salt sea ’). The notion is supposed to be implied that 
the ‘salt sea’ at a later time e.\ tended it. self over tiie vale of 
Siddiin wliere .Sodom and Gomorrah stood. 0 .\iu-:l gives the 
strange rendering cttI ttju <j>dpayya Tpv d\vKriv ’ aurrj (eorii') 17 
0 d\acr(ra tmo d\uiv (v. 3 ; r) ^colAa? r) d\vKrj, r'TC 8 10), Theod., 
however, gave (according to Jerome ; see Field's /A-.r., n.) tu>i' 
dA<TMu~i.e., ‘(the vale of) the Asherahs'; and (P may 

once have had the same reading. This, however, can hardly be 
correct, nor is it .satisfactory to keep the letters of MT, pointing 
Hhe demons,' with Renan (//A/. 1 116), Wellhausen 
(^//G(^) 103), and Winckler (C/ 233 io8),l 

If the view of Gen. 14 set forth elsewhere (Sodom) is 
correct, the notion that the vale of Siddim has any 
connection with Sodom and contained pits of bitumen 
must be abandoned. The ‘ vale of hassiddim ' lias most 
probably arisen by corruption from Maacalh-cusham — ■ 
i.e.^ Maacah of Cusham. See Sddo.m, § 6 (c). 

T. K. c. . 

SIDE (ciAh [AXV]), I Macc. 15 23. A rich and 
flourishing seaport of Pamphvlia, lying between the 
rivers Eurymedon (\\'. ) and Melas ( E. ). It was founded 
by the Cymoeans (Strabo, 667) and possessed a temple 
of Athena apparently of some celebrity.- Atlaleia and 
Side were the two outlets for the jiroducts of I'amphylia. 
Side had close commercial relations with Aradus^ in 
Phcenicia (cp l>ivy 35 48, where the contingents of 
.\radus and Side form the left wing of the fleet of Antio- 
chus the Great, as those of T^tc and Sidon the right — 
auas geutes nullcs unquam nec arte ncc virtute uavall 
(rquassent : see also id. 3723 f,). According to a 
tradition current at Side itself the town was of Hellenic 

I The ‘ Valley of Spirits,' thinks Winckler, is a fictitious 
name derived from Babylonian mythology (A/2 108). 

“ Hence, On the interesting series of coins of Side, Pallas 
Irequenlly appears. The coin-type or symbol of the town, 
playing upon its name, is the fruit of the pomegranate, which 
the Greeks called <rt6>7 (see Hill, Handhook 0/ Greek and 
Roman Coins^ 176). 

* The name of Aradus occurs immediately after that of Side in 
the enumeration in i Macc. 1623. 
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origin, but the Asiatic elements gradually asserted 
themselves, until, by the time of Alexander the Great, 
Greek was no longer spoken there, but a peculiar idiom 
which differed also from that of the neighbouring 
aborigines (.Arrian, Anab. 1 26). This curious statement 
is borne out by the fact that a series of the coins of Side 
has the legend 1 .i 57 ]riK 6 p supplanted by inscriptions in 
characters resembling the Aramaic which have never 
been deciphered with certainty (see W’addington, in 
Rev. Num., 1861, 13). 

After the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans, Side 
retained practical autonomy, and became one of the 
chief places of mintage on this coast. Its importance 
is indicated by the fact that the Attic tctradrachms of 
Side were allowed to circulate in Asia assimilated in 
value or tariffed with the cistophori which under ordinary 
circumstances were the only legal tender (Momms. NisL 
Alon. Rom. 1 99). This coinage lasted a long time and 
is of astonishing abundance, perhaps owing to the fact 
that Side was the great mart in which the Cilician 
pirates disposed of their booty (Strabo, 664). It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find Side enumerated in 
I Macc. 1523 as containing a strong Jewish element. 
Antiochus VU. ( 138-128 B.c. ) owed his by-name Sidetes 
to the fact that he had been brought up at Side. 

Side continued to be a town of importance under the 
I'^mpire, to which fact its coins testify in various self- 
laudatory epithets — XafXTrpoTaTTjs, ‘splendid,’ eV 56 $oi', 

‘ honourable, ' or irlcrr-qs <piXr]s crvpLfxdxov "PcopLaitop. 
Aspendus on the Eurymedon was her rival (Pol. 573), 
and later also Perga. Both Side and Perga claim the 
title TrpdjTT} ]la/j. 0 v\ias. In fact, the ecclesiastical lists 
always separate Pamphvlia into Pamphvlia Prima under 
Side, and I’amphylia Sccunda under Perga, although 
the civil organisation recognised but a single province 
(Rams. Hist. Geog. of A.M. 393). 

The remain.s of Side (now Eski Adalid) on a low peninsula 
are now deserted. Its two ports are silted up; its theatre is 
one of the largest and best preserved in Asia Minor (for de- 
scription and views, see Beaufort, Karamania^ 140 /.\ 

W. J. w. 


SIDON, SIDONIANS. (inn'V: D'inhPJV; ciAcon, 
c[e]lAa)NIOI, (J)OINIK6 c). For the early history, see 
1 FiiocNici A. AncictU Writers already 

1. Exymoiogy. ‘fish-town’ from sdd (-ui;). 

‘to hunt,' and in Phoenician also ‘to fish' (see Justin 
IS3). If we accept this, ‘Sidonians’ originally meant 
the fishing population on the coast : but perhaps we 
should rather derive the name from some tribal god 
Sid (t;>), after whom both towm and people were 
named. ^ AVe do not indeed find any trace of a 
worship of Sid ; but the gods Sid-mclkart and Sid-tat 
are both met with (cp Puckmcia, § 12). 

Sidbmm, Sidonians, both {a) in Phoenician and 
Assyrian inscriptions and {b) often in OT, means the 


2. Use of 


Phoenicians generally. 


‘ Sidonians.’ 


{a) Hiram 11 . calls himself milck 
sidon ‘king of the Sidonians’ 
upon a votive inscription, and 'I yrian coins of the time 
of Antiochus IV. bear the legend Es^r etn sidon I m 
(c:"i:» CN* n:i^) 'of Tyre, the metropolis of the Sidonians.' 
So too in Assyrian inscriptions Klulneus king of Tyre 
and suzerain of most of the Phoenician coast is called 
Lulc, king of Sidon. Of course, we also find the 
narrower use of the term both on Phoenician coins and 
in Assyrian inscriptions. 

(/^) In Gen. 49i3i^ 'Sidon' is, not the town — which 
lies too far N. — but the Idioenician coasiland, and 
in Judg. 187 the phrase ‘ the manner of the Sidonians’ 
refers to the unw'arlike Phoenician traders. Itlobaal 
(see but also Solomon, § 3 is called ' king 

of the Sidonians’ in i Iv. I631, and Solomon (i K. 
56 [20]) admits the superiority of the ' Sidonians' lo the 


I Winckler also questions the explanation ‘fish-lowTi.* He 
supposes ‘Sidon’ to be a Semiiised form of a pre- Phoenician 
name (^A OF\ 427). 
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Jews in the hewing of timber. In both cases the Phoe- 
nicians are meant. ‘ Sidonians ’ as the name of a people 
must once have been as common as the ethnic names 
Moabite, Edomite, Ammonite, and the rest. ^ Quite 
rightly, then, in Gen. 10 15, Canaan ( = Syria, as in 
Amariia Tablets) is said to have two sons, Sidon (the 
Phoenicians) and Heth (the Hittites). Of tliesc Sidon 
is the firstborn, because, as we now know, the Hittites 
did not penetrate into central Syria till the fourteenth 
century. ‘Afterwards,’ so the writer continues {v. 18 ^), 

‘ the tribes of the Canaanites spread themselves abroad ’ ; 
V. itb is admitted to be an interpolation (see e.g., Dill- 
mann). The same use of ‘ Sidonians ' is common in 
Greek literature. 

The Phoenicians are in Homer very often called (//. 

6290; Crt'. 15 118=4 618), and their land 2i6o»/ii7 (//. 0 291 ; Od. 
18205). True, ‘PotVi<fe? is also found (//. 28743^; Od. 18272, 
14288^ 15415^)* both names occur together likewise in the 
celebrated verses concerning Menelaus’ wanderings {Od. 483^1). 
The name of the tenon Sidon is found in Od. 1^425. From 
the fact that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned we must not draw 
political conclusions as some have done ; through the influence 
of the ethnic name ‘ Sidonian ’ the name of Sidon was familiar 
to the Greeks at an earlier time than that of Tyre, although the 
latter was then much the more important. 

Roman poets, too, frequently use ’ Sidonius ’ (as a 
synonym for ‘Poenus’) in the sense of ‘Phoenician’ 
(cp Ovid. /•'ast. 3 108 , etc.). e. m. 

A king of Sidon has dealings with Zedekiah (Jer. *27 3 ), 
and Jewish prophets mention Sidon by the side of Tyre 
p. , , both in the Babylonian and in the Persian 

hihlioal (M 47 4 E/ek.278 Joel 3 [4] 4 ). 

_ Unfortunately tlie O T references to Zidon, 

references. 

passages where corruption may with probability be 
suspected (so Cheyne ; for instances sec Mizraim, 
Tir.vs, Zareph,\T!i). 2 Whether the destruction of 
Sidon by Artaxerxes Ochus (351 b. c. ) is really referred 
to in Is. 23 1-14 (Duhm), 24 10 (Cheyne), is also at any 
rate doubtful. The comparative revival of Sidon in 
later times is attested by Lk. 617 Acts 27 3 . 

A bishf>p of Sidon (‘a city of note,’ Eus. OS) attended the 
Council of Nicaea (325 a.d.). Again and again Sidon is men- 
tioned in the annals of the Crusades. Several 

4. Later times destroyed, it was for three centuries quite 
History, etc. insignificant till at the beginning of the seven- 
’ teenth century It began to recover under the 

Druse Emir Fakhr ed-Dm. The present town of Saida contains 
al)out 15,000 inhabitants. The northern harbour still .survives; 
but the lar^e southern harbour w.as filled up by Fakhr ed-Din, 
to make it inaccessible to the Turks .3 e. M., § i f. 

SIEGE. The proper term for * besiege ’ is the kal of 
(-;«’*) Dt. 20 12 2.S. 111 1K.I527 1151720 I 2K.()24^ 175 
IS 9 24 II Is. 20 3 Jer. 21 4 32 2, usually followed by 7^* or Sv. 
The corresponding substantive is wrtwr (’T’81^), Xah. 3 14, and the 
phrase 3^^ or /’33 HVj is used to e.xpress the passive ‘ to be 
besieged.' S3 Ris is used in the same sense when applied to a 
city D1.2O19 2K.24 io 252 Jer.525. The Greek equivalents 
are rroAiopKeii' (eiri), irepiKaOC^eiv (eiri, er), vepiKaOi^a-dai eiri, 
ewLKaOrja'dat. inC, crvy/cAeieir, ;)(apa»fo{5»' eiri, or 8taKa9L^eLif eirt, 
or enC. The Assyrian w'ord is /amii {esiru used of 

persons). 

The earliest pictorial representations of sieges and 
assaults of fortified, towns come to us from ancient 
Egypt. Thus the tomb of Beni-IIasan 

1 . Egypt; 

portrays a fortress of the Middle Empire 

Amarna presents a vivid example of a siege. 

Tablets ; Like the Assyrians of a later lime, the 
early Israel. Eg>'ptians ‘ advanced under cover of the arrows 
of the bowmen ; and either instantly applied 
the scaling ladder to the ramparts or undertook the routine of a 
regular siege, in which case having advanced to the walls, they 
posted themselves under cover of lestudos, and shook and 

1 For other OT evidence see Dt.39 Judg. 3$ ( = Josh.l34-6), 
106 12 I K. 11 5 33 Is. 23 2, etc. 

2 and -jiji would easily arise out of an indistinctly written 

3 [From a series of newly-found Phoenician inscriptions it 
.appears that Sidon consisted of at least two divisions, one of 
which was called □' pSi ‘ Sidon-super-mare ’ (C. C. Torrey, 
/AOSf 23 (r902) 156 ff. Cp the Eshmunazar inscription, /. 16 
□' pA {CIS 1 n. 3), and the Ass. form Asdud-Ummi (see 
Ashdod).] 


dislodged the stones of the parapet.' This they accomplished 
by nieans of what might be called a hand battering-ram, con- 
sisting of a long lance or pole with a strong metal point. In 
case the fortress resi.sted all attacks by scaling ladders and 
assaults by the hand-ram the testudo or pent-house would be 
employed, which concealed as well .as protected the sappers who 
undermined the walls. This testudo was a rude framework 
covered with hides large enough to contain several men (Wilk. 
Anc. Kgp.\242ff. and woodcut; Rosellini, Monuvienti civili 
dell*Egitto^ 1 1 8). 

The Tell -el -Amarna despatches (1450-1400 B.c. ) 
yield us but little information. T'he Egyptian governor 
Rib-Addi, in repeated letters to the King of Egypt, 
compares himself to a ‘bird sitting in a snare’ (?cage, 
basket),^ when besieged in Gcbal by the hostile forces 
commanded by Abd-Asirta. We are reminded of 
Sennacherib’s phrase in tlie Taylor-cylinder in wliidi he 
boasts that he had shin in Hezekiah ‘ like a bird in a 
cage’ (col. 320). Rib-Addi addresses repeated pathetic 
appeals to the Egyptian sovereign to send him sabt (or 
amiluti) ma.sarta(-ti), ‘garrison troops’ (cp Heb. nisr), 
and says (in another letter) that he remains helpless 
and inactive in his town and dare not pass outside the 
city gates (64, //. 20/ ) ; but we have no details re- 
specting siege operations. 

When we come to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century b.c. (19th dyn. ), however, the reign of Raineses 
II. affords us interesting glimpses into the iiietliods of 
siege and assault. The scenes are depicted in Lepsius' 
Denkmdler, 3 166. Wc have a representation of the 
storming of Dapuru(.^), a fortress of the Heta. 

‘This fortress, as we see, deviates somewhat from the ordinary 
style of building. Below, a battlemented wall surrounds an 
immense lower building which supports four towers, the largest 
of which has windows and balconies. Above the towers is seen 
the standard of the town, a great shield pierced through with 
arrows. . . In order to protect themselves from the shower of 
stones and arrows that the besieged pour down from above, the 
Egyptian soldiers advance under cover of pent-houses. Then 
ensues the actual storming of the castle by means of scaling- 
ladders. . . Some of the besieged let themselves down over the 
wall, more than one being killed in ibis attempt to escape' 
(Erman, Ei/e in Anc. Egypt^ 533). See fig. 4 in Egypt. 

In the earliest periods of Israel’s history we do not 
read of regular siege operations. No attempts were 
made to capture cities save by assault, since the early 
nomad Hebrews flid not possess engines of war or other 
appliances requisite for the regular reduction of a 
fortress. In capturing a city- fortress by direct assault, 
as in the case of Jerusalem which was stormed by 
David’s w-arriors (2 S. 56 - 8 , a very obscure passage),- 
there must have been enormous loss of life. Some 
skilful stratagem was sometimes resorted to by the 
besiegers, as a pretended retirement followed by an 
ambuscade (Josh. 84/! ) or a night-attack (Judg. 7 19 f . ). 

It is doubtful liow far the Assyrians resorted to the 
slow methods of siege in reducing the fortress-cities to 
. . subjection in the earliest period, viz., in 

2. ssyria. reign of Tiglath-pileser I. Even in 
the records of Asur-nasir-abal and Shalmaneser II. we 
have no account of such operations, though the monu- 
ments portray them occasionally. Thus in describing 
the capture of ^ladara in the annals of Asur-nasir-abal 
(col. 2 , IL 98 /, A'/?! 89) we are only told; ‘The city 
was very strong {damin danyiis). Four walls [durdui) 
encircled it. I stormed the town ; they feared niy 
fearful w'eapons.’ In an earlier passage (col. 254) no 
details are furnished of siege-operations (in the capture 
of Amalu), and many other similar instances might 
be given. It is certainly probable that in a large 
number of cases regular siege operations were not 
carried on. These involved a considerable expenditure 
of time as well as of means and material. Engines of 
war, like chariots, were difficult objects of transjiort in 
a mountainous country. We have already had occasion 
to notice the passages in the annalistic inscriptions 

1 See Winckler, A"Av. . 5 . 5 45-4B, (50 35 , etc., 6213/; 0434^, 
84 8-10, etc. Kbna issufi sa ina libbi }tuhaii kthtbi. \\ ith this 
expression cp Jer. 5 27. 

2 [See Crit. Bib.} 
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which record that chariots were left behind for this 
reason (Chariot, § 4). 

Wdieii we come to the records of Sargon II. (721-705) 
we have in his great triumphal palace-wall inscription 
a vivid account of his campaign against Merodaeh- 
haladan. This document as well as the 

annals (where the defence of Dhr-Athara is recounted, 
//. 248 / ), describes the precautions taken by the besieged. 
Merodach-baladan flees from Babylon, his capital, 
takes refuge in the fortress of Dhr-Yakin, strengthens 
its walls, summons the neighbouring tribes to his 
assistance, and posts them before the great wall. He 
then dug out a trench of immense size, 200 cubits 
broad and 18 cubits deep, and filled it by cutting a 


description of the operations against Urdamani, says 
that he blockaded him and deprived him of food and 
water (A'^2i68), and in another passage (cyl. col. 8109) 
refers to the warriors posted on the walls of the cities. 
These are, however, very slight details and bear 
reference to defence rather than attack. 

What these verbal descriptions omit is supplied to us in 
fair abundance by the monumental representations. 'I'he 
accompanying figure of the siege of a city by Asur-nasir- 
abal (fig. i) furnishes the details which we require and 
enables us to realise the enormous slaughter which the 
storming of a fortress entailed. Another figure (fig. 2) 
portrays the siege of a town by d'iglath-pileser III. 
Archers are depicted shooting at the walls from behind 



Fig. I. — Siege-Operations by Assyrians. 


channel to the Euphrates (Triumph. Insc. //. 127/). 
Having thus flooded a large area around the city with 
water, he broke the bridges. Wliat follows is certainly 
somewhat obscure. Merodach-baladan is described as 
pitching his royal tent in the midst of this defensive 
lake ‘like a tusmi bird.’ In flamboyant style .Sargon 
says that he (Sargon) transported his warriors over the 
flood ' like eagles.' We may suppose that some rafts 
were constructed (see Winekler’s remarks in the Introduc- 
tion to his Keihchrifttexte, 34). d'he battle must have? 
been fierce and murderous and the waters were stained 
with the blood of Merodach-baladan’s warriors (/. 130). 
We read of no prolonged attempt to reduce Dur-Yakin 



Fig. 2. — Sharp-shooter.s behind Shelters. 

by regular approaches. Similarly, in the case of the 
fortress Dur-Athara, into which on another occasion 
Merodach retreated, defending it by means of a deep 
fosse, filled from the river Siirappi (//. 248 f . ), the 
siege operations were of brief duration, for we are told 
that the town was reduced before sunset (/. 252). 

In the Taylor -cylinder of Sennacherib (col. 821/ 
KB^gs) we read that the Assyrian general erected 
against Jerusalem ramparts {halsihii, probably ‘towers’) 
which effectually shut in the defenders of the city. 
Cp Rassam cyl., col. 2 52. Asur-bani-pal, in his 
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wicker screens, while the battering-ram is wielded below, 
and we behold the ghastly spectacle of captives impaled 
ierrorem before the walls. To this horrible practice the 
inscriptions bear witness. Thus Asur-bani-pal ( Rassam- 
cyl. col. 23/.) in the account of his F'.gyptian campaign 
describes how his generals attacked the hostile cities of 
the Delta, hung the corpses of the rebels on stakes and. 
after having flayed them, placed their skins on the city 
walls. 

The monumental reliefs show that the usual eourse 
in storming a fortress w as for the heavy -armed to 
advance first and with shield in hand to mount the tall 
ladders which were placed against the city-walls and 
reached almost to the summit of the latter. '1 he 
archers meanwhile from behind the protective screens 
made of wicker- or wood-work discharged arrow s against 
the defenders on the walls and especially against the 
towers where the enemy were concentrated. Doubtless 
fire was employed, and missiles covered with tow' and 
resin or pitch would be hurled against anything com- 
bustible. Thus in the early Israelite episode (narrated 
in Jiulg. 946-49) w’e read that Abimelech and his followers 
cut down branches and set fire to the hold of the temple 
of El-B6rith into which the occupants of the tower of 
Shechem had betaken themselves.^ 

'Fhe historical books of the OT and occasional 
passages in the prophets enable us to supply a few details 
of the ancient siege-operations carried on in the wars of 
pre-e.\ilian Israel. I'hus 2 S. 11 furnishes some account 
of the siege of Rabbath Ammon, and it can be readily 
inferred that it lasted a considerable time. On the 
other hand there is no reference to any entrenchments, 
engines of war, or other siege operations or appliances. 
The Hittite Uriah (^.z'. ) was simply slain by a sortie 
executed by the Ammonites against Joab’s beleaguering 
force. Vet it can hardly be asserted that Israel by that 
time was not conversant with any other methods of 
warfare than night-attacks, surprises, feigned retreats or 
ambuscades. For in 2 S. 20 15, where the siege of Abel- 
beth-maacah is described, a mound or embankment 
{solHah) is thrown up against the city. This embank- 
ment stood in the intervening space between the principal 
wall and a smaller outer- wall {hel). And we are 

1 [On the obscure word see Hold ; and on the narrati%'e, 
Shechem, Zalmon .1 
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apparently to understand that under the protection of 
this embankment, occupied probably by archers or 
engines oi war, some of the Israelite troops were oc- 
cupied in undermining (so Kwald) or battering down 
the walls. ^ The passage shows that the Hebrews under 
Joab's energetic military guidance were beginning to 
make some progress in siege operations, not improbably 
under Phoenician influence. See Fortress, § 2, and 
cp 2 S. 5 ii. 

When we turn to another important passage, in 
I K. ‘ 20 , descriptive of the siege of Samaria by llenhadad 
( = Hadadezer, the Dad’idri of Shalmaneser's inscr. read 
by Winckler Bir’idri)- we find several elements that are 
obscure [see Crit. Bib.\ The account, moreover, is 
from two distinct sources (see Kittel). In v. 12 a word 
seems to have dropped out between tc'c’T and the 
following 0 read oiKobofx-qcaTe xdpaAra ‘ build 

a rampart ’ or perhaps ‘palisaded camp.' dhe former 
seems here to be the meaning of which is also 

employed in a collective sense by Polybius (in the sense 
of ‘ entrenched camp ' ). The omitted word, correspond- 
ing to this Greek word for ‘ rampart,' was in the original 
Hebrew te.xt used by the 0 nixo (cp Dt. 2O19 Heb. 
and 0) 'siege-works’ or 'lines of circumvallation.’ 
There is an alternative view, that the word to be supplied 
here is c^i ' battering-rams ’ ; but this has no basis of 
support in the 0, and is only plausibly sustained by the 
use of the phrase Vy c'b' in Ezek. 42 in connection with 
the word c'iS. Over these lines of entrenchment, within 
which Benhadad and his Syrian troops thought them- 
selves secure, Ahab made a des]Derate sally with 7000 
men and utterly routed the enemy. 

The importance of the military embankment (n'?*?b) for 
siege operations may be clearly discerned in the monu- 



mental reliefs. The was constructed of earth and 
stones and might even reach almost to the level of the 
confronting fortress-wall. .Sometimes a path paved 
with bricks or tiles was formed on this rampart and 
upon this lofty six- wheeled movable turrets, carrying 
bowmen on the summit, and provided with a powerful 

1 Heb. .“iDinn Cn'nc’C. Ewald regards Cri'ntf'lp as 

denom. verb from nn'^^ ‘ hole,' and is followed by bottcher and 
Thenius. ©, however, render, ivoovaap (1^ ipevoovp), which leads 
Wellhausen and Klostermann to restore C'D^'niD (cp Prov. 248 
Jon. I4), ‘were meditating to overthrow, etc.' — a weak meaning. 

2 [To reference in Benhadad, § 1, add now A'A T{^) 1 250.] 
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battcring-ram, were driven down the paved slope against 
the hostile wall or tower. Some of these movable rams 
(fig. 3), mounted on wheeled conveyances, were of much 
smaller size. These possessed a powerful head or spur, 
shaped like a ram's head, and the body of the convey- 
ance was framed of thick planks which afforded pro- 
tection to the warriors inside against the arrows and 
stones discharged by the defenders of the besieged city. 
The more simple and primitive contrivances, consisting 
of long beams or poles with metal heads (such as the 
ancient Egyptians used, see above), which were driven 
by hand only against the lower portions of the walls, 
were employed even as late as in the days of Shal- 
maneser 11 . (middle of 9th cent. B.c. ), and even in 
the days of Nebuchadrezzar, if we can trust the details of 
Ezekiel's portrayal of his operations against Tyre, 269 
(see below). The larger movable towers with powerful 
rams may be found depicted on the monuments of Asur- 
nasir-abal. Billerbeck thinks that they must have been 
employed at a much earlier period to reduce the 
enormous walls of strongholds that were erected in 
Babylonia as far back as 3000 b.c.^ 

As we approach the close of the regal period in 
Hebrew history the methods adopted by the Assyrians 
« Tnfpr rirA became familiar to Israel. Thus the 
Avilie Tcrnpl ' battering-ram, bar, is several 
times eniployed by Ezekiel ( 42 , 21 27 [22]). 
We cannot, however, lay stress on the details of 2 Ch. 
2615 in which it is recorded that King Uzziah placed 
catapults or ballistce (nijiti'n, see Engim-:) for discharg- 
ing stones and darts on the towers of Jerusalem. 
Probably the passage reflects the tradition as to defen- 
sive apparatus in a besieged town of the early Greek 
period (300 B.c.). Certainly catapults were employed 
by the Assyrians for discharging stones and darts at the 
defenders in the days of Uzziah, and it is possible that 
Israel was familiar before 750 B.c. with these military 
engines ; but we have no mention of them in pre-exilian 
literature. In Jer. 66 reference is made to one of the 
characteristic accompaniments of a siege, viz., the 
destruction of trees. Fruit-trees are here not specifically 
mentioned, but all the trees whose wood served for 
palisades or hurdles, as shelters for the archers or as 
timber for the pent-houses. That the Hebiews, like 
the .Assyrians, employed the services of slingers (see 
Sling) in sieges is elearl)' shown by 2 K. 825. 

In Ezek. 42 we have an enumeration of the various 
forms of siege-work to be depicted on the tile in which 
the central figure represents Jerusalem itself. Around 
it are placed the rampart [dayelf) and the embankment 
{sol^Iah). Encampments are to be made and battering- 
rams erectec on every side. It is quite evident that 
these clear and definite features have been derived from 
the ]:)rophct’s acquaintance with the military operations 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s armies. A fresh and vivid detail 
should be noted in Ezek. 268 in the prophecy against 
Tyre (7. z'.). Nebuchadrezzar will besiege Tyre. The 
embankments will be cast up and the testudo reared 
against her. Kraetzschmar, however, doubts the render- 
ing of sinndh by testudo, and prefers to regard it as 
meaning the high shield carried by the Babylonian 
soldiery', under whose protection they undermined the 
walls. In favour of this view he cites l^elitzsch, Beitriige 
zur Assyr. 8175. In v. 9 the doubtful words 'HO 
probably' refer to the battering-ram, and we should 
render with Cornill, ' .\nd his battering-ram he places 
against thy walls and thy towers he demolishes with his 
lances. ’ 

The Books of Maccabees throw some light on the 

J See ‘ Fortress-construction in the Ancient F2ast,’ by Colonel 
Billerbeck in Der alte Orient A) no. 4 (Leipsic, 1900). The 
re.sent writer much re^^rets that this careful study came into 
is hands too late for him to utilise in the article Fortress. 
Billerbeck gives a ground-plan (16) of the ancient fortress of 
King Gudea (about 3000 B.c.) inscribed on a sic ne slab pre.servecl 
in the Louvre. 
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siege operations of the second century B.C. In the 

4. Details in described in i Mncc. 

Maccabees f™'" 

and Josephus, prob.ibly cmbankmerits, 

n'i'?73) and engines of war for the dis- 
charge of fire-brands {Trvpo^oXa) and stones (Xi^o/ 36 \a), 
as well as ffKopTriSia which seem to have been a smaller 
kind of (TKopTrlos or great cross-bow (called ti]so yacTTpa- 
(p^rrj^ ‘stomach-bow’).* Lastly we have slings (see 
Siaxc). Engines were also constructed by the besieged to 
repel these attacks. In the days of Simon the Maceabee 
strongholds were erected in Judma ‘fortified with high 
tow’ers, great walls, gates, and bars ’ and well pro- 
visioned. In I Macc. 1843 "'C read that Simon 
besieged Gaza and invested it with intrenchcfl camps 
and brought a particular engine called eX^TroXts (or 
'city taker’) to bear against the city, and battered one 
of the tow'ers and captured it. ‘The occupants of the 
A^TToXts then leaped into the city and there was a great 
commotion in the city and the inhabitants rent their 
clothes and W'ent on the walls with their wives and 
children and cried with a loud voice beseeching 
Simon.’ 

Tliis iX^TToXis w'as invented by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in the siege of Salamis in Cyprus in 306 B.C. It was a 
tower 120 feet high and measured 60 feet laterally. It 
was carried on four wheels, each 12 feet in diameter, 
was divided in’to nine stories, and was manned by 
200 soldiers, who moved it by pushing the parallel 
beams at the base ( \Varre-(.'ornish). An even larger 
machine was employed at the siege of Rhodes in the 
following year, pyramidal in shape and with iron plates 
on the three sides. 

'rhe use of slings in sieges to which 2 K. 825 i Macc. 
651 bear witness was also characteristic of the Roman 
period of domination. When Sabinus the Roman pro- 
curator was besieged by the Jews, the attackers used 
slingers as well as archers (Jos. Ant. xvii. 10 2) and they 
were also employed by Pompey with considerable effect 
when he besieged Aristobulus in Jerusalem (Jos. lij 
i. 79). This siege was memorable for the enormous 
labour involved in filling up not only the ditch in front 
of the N. side of the temple, but the deep vallev as well. 

Josephus in his De Bello Judaico furnishes abundant 
material for detailed description — though not in- 
frequently exaggerated- — -of a Roman siege. Especially 
interesting are the vivid particulars, derived from 
personal experience, of Vespasian’s operations against 
the naturally strong fortress of Jotapata {B/ in. j ^/.). 
Hurdles were formed of the wood cut down from the 
mountains for the protection of the soldiers in the con- 
struction of the embankment. Meanwhile the Jews 
hurled darts and stones at the troops so engaged. 
Vespasian, on the other hand, set up 160 engines which 
discharged javelins, stones a talent in weight, arrows, 
and fiery missiles, and thus made the walls untenable by 
the defenders, when they came within range. Sallies, 
however, were made from the walls, the hurdles dragged 
away, and the workers at the embankment killed, d'he 
attempt made by Josephus to raise the height of the 
city walls was carried out, in spite of the volleys of 
missiles, by the ingenious expedient of covering fixed 
piles with raw hides from newly killed animals, which 
owing to their moisture were proof against fire. Another 
device, to neutralise the shock of the battering ram,^ 

* See Warre-Cornish, Concise Diet, of Greek and Roman. 
Antiqq.j * Tormentum,’ 636 b. 

E.g.y i5/iii.7 23 . 

3 Thisliattering-ram 7 19, §§ 214^) was far more formid- 

able than the rams employed by the As.sj’rians described abo\'e, 
and propelled hy different mean.s. Ii was a vast beam of wood 
like a vessel’s mast, with a thick piece of iron at the head and 
swung in the air by ropes passing over its centre and suspended 
like a balance in a pair of scales from a second beam supported 
by other beams passing on both sides of the .second like a cross. 
This battering-ram was then pulled by a great number of men 
with united force. In order to protect them it was cased with 
hurdles all over the upper part, .secured with skins. 
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I consisted in letting doNv*n sacks of chaff to meet the 
impact (§ 20). As an effective mode of defence scald- 
! ing oil was poured upon the Roman soldiers and 
penetrated within their armour. 

XVe have no space to describe further the varied ex- 
pedients in offence and defence in this memorable siege, 
nor to recount other phases of warfare that present 
themselves either in the investment of Gamala or in the 
I operations carried on by Titus around Jerusalem. These, 
like the account of the siege of Alesia in Caesar, de Bell. 
Gall. 7 68-89, belong to classical rather than biblical 
archaeology. 

The ethics of ancient warfare are almost universally 
conspicuous by their absence. The religious sanction of 
6 No ethics B an) was given to wholesale 
for sieves which the Hebrews like other 

® * Semites ruthlessly indicted on the captured 
inhabitants (Joshua, passim, I'.S. 1633 2 S. 82 ; cp 2 K. 
8 12 15 16 Hos. 14 i [ 13 i 6 j Am. 1 13. Also see Stone of 
Mesha, 1. 17). Even the deuteronomic legislation made 
it incumbent (Dt. 2O13) that every male inhabitant of a 
town that resisted should be put to the sword, but 
women, children, and cattle should be carried away as 
captives. Assyrian monuments depict the terrible clos- 
ing scenes of the tragedy of a eaptured town. Mothers 
and maidens on the walls are portrayed with dishevelled 
hair and outstretched hands praying for mercy. But 
mercy was scant. Asur-nasir-abal, after storming a 
mountain stronghold, boasts that he cut off the heads 
of 260 warriors and built them up into a pyramid (col. 
I64). In the capture of Hulai 3000 prisoners were 
burnt (/. 108). The strong fortress of Tela with three 
encircling walls received a fearful punishment. Many 
prisoners were burnt. Others were deprived of hand, 
arm, nose, ears, or eyes. The Assyrian boasts that he 
erected a column of writhing agony (/. 118). Bovs and 
girls were burnt in the flames (eol. 2 i). That all the 
survivors became slaves was the natural outcome of 
universal custom. W’alls were razed to their foun- 
dations, the city totally demolished, while cattle and 
valuables were carried off as spoil. The fruit-trees 
around the city were utterly destroyed by the invader. 
Thus Tiglath- pileser III. in describing his operations 
against Chinzer (Rawl. Ximrud-inse. II., 67, 24) says, 
(isu) kiri (isu) musukkani sa dih duri.su akisma iMen’ ul 
ezib ; ‘The plantations of palm which abutted on his 
ramj)art I cut down, not a single one did I leave.’ 
I'hough kdisha recommended a like course in the war 
against Moab (2 K. 819), the growing humanitarian 
spirit gradually broke into the old ruthless tradition of 
herem. T'he fruit-trees around the city were to be 
spared (Dt. 20 19/!). Vet the old spirit of warfare still 
remained in full foree 13-17), especially in reference 
to Canaanite towns. Hut this was after all a trait of 
the dead past. Greater mercy was to be shown in wars 
with more distant peoples {vz>. 11-15). And this growing 
spirit of humanity is reflected in the conduct of Simon 
the Maceabee towards the inhabitants of Gaza (Gazara), 
an episode already narrated (^4). In response to their 
entreaties he becomes reconciled. 

The duration of a siege varied wdth the resisting 
power of the walls and its defenders as well as the strict- 
6 Duration investment. Other factors 

o co-operated, such as the provisions stored 

° m the city and the water-supply. Disease 
also might accelerate the end. The siege of Samaria 
lasted more than two years. The siege of the island 
of d vre by Shalmaneser IV. and Sargon II. lasted 
probably five years, and by Nebuchadrezzar thirteen 
years (unsuccessfully). Of the great straits to w’hich a 
prolonged siege reduced the inhabitants we have a vivid 
portraiture in 2 K. 625 Ezek. 4 ioii fnou Jer. I99 Lam. 
220 Dt. 2853. Cp the language of Lk. 21 23/. 

o. c. vv. 

SIEVE (nnni), Am.99t; nSJ, Is.3028t) and SIFT 
(ciNiAzco). Lk. 2231. See Agriculture, § 10. 
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SIGN, SIGNS. I. 03, ries, and 2. '0//1, 

See Ensigns, § c. For ‘signs’ in phrase D'nS.b? ninx> 
<rqfjLela Kal repara, see Wonders ; also Gospegs, § '^yj ff- 

3. jrs, fiyyfin\ Ezek. 39x5 Jer. 3l2i 2 K. 2317. See col. 
2978 (4. 

4. nNC’p, Vlas' Hh, Jer. 61, RV ‘signal.’ 

5. irapd^iJLo^, Acts 28 ii. See Castor and Pollux. 

6. <rr}fX€toy. See above, 2. 

For ‘ the twelve signs ’ 2 K. 23 5 EVmg., and nnTD» 

Job 38 32 AVing., RVmg. ‘signs of the Zodiac ’), see Mazzaloth, 
Mazzaroth, Stars, % 31 /. 

SIGNET {Dn'in, hot ham; tabbd^ath; N|'Jtr, 

^izkiV SaKTvAio^X See Ring. 

SIHON (I'n'D, lin'D; CHCON [BAF], cia)N [L]), a 
king of the Amorites, in the time of the early Israelites. 
There are serious problems arising out of the accounts 
of Sihon. Our object must be, first, to give a sketch 
of the traditions in their present form, and to state the 
position of previous critics as to their historical value, 
and next, to point out the great simplification of the 
whole question produced by the application of a keener 
criticism to the text of the narratives. 

Sihon is represented in the traditional text as a king 
of the Amorites beyond the Jordan, whose dominion 

1 TVi + bounded by the Jabbok on the N., 

by the Arnon on the S., and by the 

1 lona ex . ^^e W. , and extended east- 

wards to the desert (Judg. II22). According to Josh. 
1*23 1827, however, it also included the Akabah 
between the Jabbok and the sea of Galilee (called 
Chinnereth or Chinneroth), and in Josh. 1821 the five 
kings of the Midianites killed by the Israelites (Nu. 31 8) 
are called ‘ princes of Sihon ’ (creicoo B], arjeop [A]). 
When Israel asked leave of this Amorile king to pass 
through his land, in order to reach the Jordan and 
invade Canaan, he refused it, and took the field against 
them, but was defeated and slain at Jahaz (Xu. 21 21-24 I 
Dt. 226-36; Judg. 11 19-22). The Israelites tookHeshbon, 
.Sihon’s capital, and with it all the territory between the 
Jabbok and the Arnon. Oc J and his kingdom they 
also conquered, and so, as it would appear unintention- 
ally, they became the masters of the whole of the trans- 
Jordanic region called, in the wider sense, Gilead (see 
Gilead, § 3). The northern part — the former kingdom 
of Og — v\as given to half Manasseh, the southern to 
Gad and Reuben. From Xu. 21 27-30 Josh. 1825 Dt. 
236 it is inferred that .Sihon ‘had crossed the Jordan, 
and driving Moab southwards over Arnon and Ammon 
eastwards to the sources of the Jabbok, had founded a 
kingdom for himself.’ ^ The extraordinary negotiations 
described in Judg. 11 14-27 are based upon the asserted 
fact that the territory between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
originally and properly belonged to Ammon. The 
Ammonites sought in vain to conquer their ancient 
territory from the Israelites, and in i K.419 we find 
one of Solomon's prefects ruling over ‘ the land of 
<jilead, the countiy of .Sihon king of the Amorites and 
Og the king of Bashan.’ 

The circumstance that neither J nor P mentions the fight with 
Sihon has suggested to Meyer (ZA TIV by jfj/'.') and Stade {GVI 
1 1 17) that the fight with Sihon can have formed no part of the 
original tradition, and arose out of a misunderstanding of the 
old song in Xu. 21 27-30. Their objections are noticed and 
replied to by Kittel {/list. 2228-231) and by G. A. Smith {^HG 
561), but not altogether conclusively. 

The redactors and editors of the already corrupt 
Hebrew texts have ventured to alter the historical and 

« i-i -A' geographical details in accordance with 

^ ^ 'heir own inaccuraie ideas ; but they 

emen e ext. gQ conscientiously that 

it is almost always possible in a greater or less degree 
to discern the true text underlying the false. Og the king 
of the Amorites was really Agag king of the Aramiuites or 
Jerahmeelites ( = Amalekites), and the region occupied 
by his branch of the Jerahmeelite race was called 
Cushan — ue., the N. Arabian Cush, which adjoined 
1 G. A. Smith, HG f. 
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Missur or Musri. This ' Cushan ’ (jC’ir) was miswritten 
Sihon. Whether the capital of the land was called 
‘ Heshbon ’ (p^K'n) or ‘ Heshmon ’ (peu’n) may be 
doubtful. There are traces of a clan called or the 
like (cp Hashabiah, Hashubah) as well as of one called 
Dc'n (cp Heshmon, Husham). That the five kings of 
the Midianites should be called ‘ princes of Sihon ’ (Josh. 
1821) need not surprise us. Their names are based on 
the three ethnic names Jerahnieel, Zarephath, and 
'Arab ; it is not more wonderful that such personages 
should be connected with Cushan than that Balak, a 
son of Zippor {i.e. , a Zarephathite), should be introduced 
to us as king of Missur (‘ Moab,’ in Nu. 224, etc., as 
often, is miswritten for ‘ Missur'), and that these kings 
should be called ‘ Midianites' harmonises with the fact 
that Balak king of Missur (‘ Moab ') is closely connected 
with the elders of Midian.^ The reconstruction, 
whether partial or complete, of all the other Sihon 
; passages w’ould occupy too much space here (sec 
BiK). Suffice it to say that the view of E. Meyer, 
Stade, Bacon, and the D.x/. Hex. that Xu. 21 26 is an 
editorial insertion arising out of a misunderstanding of 
the song which follows seems fully justified. The song 
itself, in a revised form which probably approaches the 
true text somewhat more nearly than earlier revisions, 
appears to run thus ; — 

27^ Let the castle of He.shbon be built, 

Let the city of Cushan be established 1 

28 For a fire burned Heshbon, 

A flame the city of Cushan, 

It devoured the cities of Missur, 

It consumed the citadels thereof. 

29 Wo to thee ! [O people of] Missur, 

Thou art undone, O people of Cusham! 

He has given up his sons as fugitives, 

(Yea), Jerahnieel his daughters into captivity. 

30 Cushan as far as Rimmon has perished, 

Missur as far as Naphtoah is desolate.!^ 

The criticism of Judg. 11 12 given elsewhere (Jephthah, §§ 
3, 5) may be here reaffirmed, so far as it asserts that the narrative 
has been editorially recast, and in particular that the account of 
Jephthah’s message to the king of Ammon (?) must originally 
have referred to the compact between Laban and Jacob or 
I Israel (Gen. 31 44-54). But the theory that jWy has often 
arisen out of or taken in connection with the 

view of the earlier tradition respecting Moses suggested elsewhere 
(see Moses, § 18), suggests a better key to the problem. 'I'he 
Og-story itself (see Og) did not originally have Hanran for its 
scene ; this naturally suggests a more radical treatment of the 
Sihon-narrative. On the statement in i K. 4 19 (MT and vP), 
which Kuenen wrongly supposed to confirm the tradition of an 
, Aniorite king Sihon, see Ciit. Bib. .Solomon’s twelve prefects 
(as the original ie.\t must have stated) were most probably 
placed over the Israelite territory in the Jerahmeelite Xegeb; 
see Solomon, § 6, n. i. 

See Kuenen, Th. Ti. 18 5i6_^ [1885], F. Meyer, ZATW 
536-52 [1885]. T. K. C. 

SIHOR (nin^:^). Josh. 183 AV, RV Shihok [q.v.), 
Cp also Egypt, River of, and Nile. 

SILAS, SILVANUS. Silvanus (in this form of the 
name) is mentioned only four times in XT. In 
; . I 'Fhess. 1 I 2 Thess. 1 1 he appears as 

I 1. JNl aaLa. author, along with I’aul and 

Timothy, of the respective epistles ; according to 
2 Cor. 1 19 he preached the Gospel in Corinth along 
with the same two; according to i Peter (012) that 
Epistle was written ‘ through ' ( 5 id) Silvanus. 

' Silas (in this form of the name) is met with only in 

1 Either the large ethnic term ‘ Midian ' covers the smaller 
I one of ‘ Jerahmeel ’ (or ‘Zarephath’), or more probably pi,*:; is 

written in error for “iXfl (Missur) ; cp Joel 3 [ 4 ] 4, pn-iil "IX, where 
pi":; may come from a correction of la, and the poem in 

Is. 23 , where both and pi'y are the scribe’s errors for 
the oracle being concerned with Missur. In Nu. 22 7 (iMT and 
0 ) ‘elders of ^loab ’ and ‘elders of Midian’ are mentioned 
! side by side ; piD apparently comes from jn'S) aad this from 
(the original reading out of which sprang). 

2 See Crit. Bib. The last line seems to baffle Prof. Sievers 

{^Metrischc Studien, 2411). But Pesh.’s reading 131, (see 
Medeba) might have suggested the remedy. Cp i 3 'i ?3 JT 1 K 3 
(Ps.G5i3 [12]), U., nijpm 
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Acts 15 22-18 5. At the council of Jerusalem he is 
chosen along with Judas Barsabas to accompany Paul 
and Barnabas in name of the primitive church to 
Antioch and there deliver the letter embodying the 
apostolic decree which at the same time is to be com- 
municated by word of mouth also (1522 27). After 
some time so spent they return to Jerusalem (1032 /.). 

In connection with their appearance in Antioch they are 
called 'prophets’ {Trpo(prjTai) ; when chosen at Jerusalem 
they are referred to as ' chief men among the brethren ' , 
{dvSpes ijyoufieuoL iv rois ddeXepoTs) ; 1 63222. , 

After the separation of Paul and Barnabas in con- j 
sequence of the difference about John Mark before the 
second missionary journey, Paul makes choice of Silas 
to take the place of Barnabas as his companion (1640). 
The next mention of Silas is in connection with the 
incidents at Philippi when he and Paul wereapprehended, 
beaten at the instance of the Roman authority, and 1 

cast into prison. It is described how as they prayed ! 

aloud at midnight they were miraculously delivered and 
how they baptised the gaoler and his f^amily. When 
orders came to let the prisoners go, Paul claimed 
for himself and his companion their privileges as I 

Roman citizens, thus compelling the magistrates to | 

come in person and beg them to leave the city (16 19-40). 

In connection with the sojourn in Thessalonica it is 
recorded of Silas that he took part in the successful 
missionary work there ; and after a tumult was escorted 
out of the town by the Christians there on his night 
journey with Paul towards Beroea (174-io<7). In Bertx^a 
with Paul he was again successful in the synagogue. 
Along with Timothy (of whom there has been no men- ! 
lion by name since 16 3) Silas remained in Bercea whilst , 
Paul, in consequence of a tumult, was brought by the : 
Christians to Athens (1 7 These bring back a 

message from Paul begging Silas and Timothy to join 
him as soon as possible, he awaiting their arrival there 1 
(1 7 15/^ 16). But it is not until after he has gone on 
to Corinth that they actually come up with him (18 5). 

The question whether by the two forms of the name 
the same person is denoted is one which must be 

2 P ssible mainly by the contents of the 

, ... passages in which they respectively occur ; 

the mere suggestion of a person having 
two names docs not in itself create any difficulty {§ 7). 

{(i) It is in agreement with 2 Cor. 1 19 that, as we read 
in Acts 18 5, Silas and Timothy rejoin Paul in Corinth, | 

(/;) According to i Thess. 3 1/. 5, Paul, before the I 
composition of i Thess., sent Timothy from Athens to : 
Thessalonica. According to this we shall have to 
assume at all events a hiatus in Acts. If, as we read 
in Acts 18 5. Timothy first rejoined Paul not at Athens, j 
but at Corinth,, then if he was to be sent by Paul from ; 
Athens to Thessalonica he must first have again made 
the journey to Athens from Corinth along with the 
apostle. 

Of any such break in Paul’s sojourn in Corinth, however, we 
find no trace in ActslSr-iS^. Moreover, it is impossible to 
assign the journey to Athens to a later date ; for, according to 
Acts IS i 8<^-22 Paul’s route from Corinth leads him directly by 
wa}’ of Ephesus to Syria. I'he third missionary journey is not 
to be thought of in this connection ; for in it the apostle came 
to Macedonia first, proceeding afterwards to Hellas (.\cts20i yC ; 
whether to Athens or no is not at all said), whilst according to 
I Thess. 2 18 3 4 he had not been in Thessalonica again before 
the letter was composed. 

Unless we are prepared to assume that a journey of 
Paul from Corinth to Athens has been omitted, the j 
only alternative is to seek for the lacuna in what we are [ 
told concerning Timothy (and Silvanus), and suppose j 
somewhat as follows. While Paul was still in Athens I 
(Acts 1 7 16-34), not afterwards when he was in Corinth, 
he was joined from Beroea by Timothy, whom he then 
sent (from Athens) to Thessalonica. As for Silvanus, 
it is not necessary to suppose even a lacuna, if we 
conjecture that his meeting with Paul did not occur at 1 
Athens but only after Corinth had been reached. But | 
if in Acts the arrival of Timothy at Athens is left un- 


meniioned and the journeys of Timothy and Silvanus 
are always represented as having been made together, 
there is also the other possibility that Silvanus joined 
Paul along with ’I'iniothy while the apostle was still in 
Athens. Only, in that ease, when Timothy set out from 
Athens for Thessalonica Silvanus must have been sent 
off somewhere else, as we find I^aul saying that the 
journey of Timothy to 'Thessalonica had for its con- 
seciueiice that he himself was left in Athens alone. 'The 
plural in i Thess. 3 1 f. ‘we thought it good to be left 
behind at Athens alone and sent 'Timothy ’ seems to 
allow the supposition that Paul remained in Athens 
along with Silvanus; but the singular in 85 ‘ I . . . sent’ 
shows that this is excluded. 

It is to be emphasised that the introduction of a coming of 
Timothy (and Silvanus) to Paul in Athens is quite contrary 
to the view of Acts ; for according to 17 16 Paul awaits both in 
Athens, yet in point of fact (18 5) they do not reach him till 
he is in Corinth and this last circumstance is slated in such 
a form as makes the meeting there entirely the re.snlt of the 
apostle's injunction recorded in 17 15. If, however, the student 
is prepared to accept the assumption of the one lacuna or the 
other in Acts as above, there is nothing to hinder the identifica- 
tion of Silas with Silvanus. 


WeizsSeker [Ap. Zeifalter, (-1 256, never- 

theless doubts the identification. He thinks that 
3 Two companion of Paul was Silvanus but 

distinct composer of Acts substituted for 

. him Silas, a member of the primitive church, 
^ ^ with a view to expressing by this means 

also the connection of Paul with Jerusalem. It is 
correct to say that this tendency really is at work in 
Acts (see Acts, § 4; Cornklius, § 5; Council, 
§§ 6, 10). In point of fact one can very easily find 
cause for bringing it into requisition in the case of Silas 
when regard is had to the parallel case of Barnabas. 

Silas is Paul’s companion on the second missionary journey 
as Parnabas was on the first. Now we find Parn.abas figuring 
in Acts 11 19-26 as the emissary of the primitive church who is 
charged by it with the task of inspecting the first Gentile 
Christian church at Antioch and who fetched Paul from Tarsus 
to Antioch. Not only is this difficult to reconcile with the 
known independence of Paul ; it is also excluded by the order 
of the provinces, Syria and Cilicia, to which, according to Gal. 
1 21, Paul betook himself after his first visit to Jerusalem. As, 
then, in Acts, for the first period of his activity Paul is placed 
under the guiding hand of Barnabas, so also is it possible to 
conceive that under the influence of the same tendency he has 
assigned to him a companion from Jerusalem fiir the second 
missionary journey, a companion who shall be the guarantee that 
in the missionary activity of the apostle the connection with 
Jerusalem shall not be lost. 'The same composer in fact in 
21 20-26 goes so far as to affirm that Paul, on the last occasion 
of his coming back to Jerusalem, took upon himself a Nazirite 
vow and fulfilled it in order to prove with all publicity the 
completeness of his adherence to the Mosaic law. As against 
this see Acts (§ 7, ii end). In particular, in 16 4 a main 
business of the second missionary journej’ is represented as 
having been that of communicating and inculcating the decree 
which we are told had been arrived at in the Council of Jerusalem. 
(As against the historicity of this decree, see CoCN'Cii., § 11.) 
For such a purpose Silas must have seemed a singularly suitable 
companion for Paul, as along with Judas Barsabas he had been 
the me.ssenger solemly charged by the primitive church to carry 
the decree to Antioch. 


All this, however, supplies no compelling reason for 
assuming a substitution of the Jerusalem Silas for a 
companion of Paul not belonging to Jerusalem who 
was named .Silvanus. Precisely by the instance of 
Barnabas ought we to be put on our guard against too 
far-reaching critical operations. That Barnabas was a 
prominent missionary companion of Paul is assured by 
Gal. 2 1 9. and that he was a Jew — a Jew in fact who 
notwithstanding all his daily intercourse with Paul had 
nevertheless not as yet succeeded in freeing himself 
from the yoke of the law— is shown by Gal. 213. This 
being so, Paul can very well be supposed to have 
selected also a second Jew — Silas, to wit — for a travelling 
companion. Had Silas really been the bearer of the 
decree of the council, Paul assuredly would not have 
done so ; it must be remembered, however, that no 
such decree was ever made and. least of all, carried to 
Antioch. It is possible to recognise the tendency of 
Acts, spoken of above, to represent Paul as in con- 
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iiection with Jerusalem by means of his companion 
Silas, and yet, to decline to be shut up to the supposition 
that this tendency brought about the substitution of this 
Silas in the place of another companion of the apostle ; 
it is enough to discern the error and the tendency of 
Acts simply in its representation of the Silas who 
actually did accompany Paul as a prominent person 
in the primitive church and, in particular, as guarantor 
of the apostolic decree. 

That the companion of Paul was a Jew is presupposed not 
only by the composer of Acts as a whole, inasmuch as he 
represents Silas in 17 lo (2-4) as coming forward in synagogues 
and also (10 3) represents circumcision as being necessary in a 
companion of J^aul (in the case of Timothy), but also by the 
author of the ‘we ’-source (see Acts, § t, 9 end), who includes 
Silas among the number of those who (according to 10 t6 ) go to 
the synagogue or, as the case may be, to the Jewish place of 
prayer, and (10 13) teach there. In 10 20 Paul and Silas 
are even called Jews e.xpressly — though only in the mouths of 
their accusers, it is true, on which accouiit the passage must 
be set on one side as possibly meaning to suggest that the 
accusers were in error (cp 10 37). 


Amongst the views of critics we find not only the dis- 
tinction between Silas and Silvanus just spoken of ; 

4 Silas- there is also the attempt to identify the 
individual to whom both names are as- 
Luke ? signed with other persons as well. \\ ith 
Luke, to begin with. This hypothesis 
was put forward by Van Vloten (see below, § 10) in the 
interests of his proposed answer to the question as to 
the authorship of the ‘ we ’-source in Acts. 

There is much that speaks for the view that this author was 
Silas j other considerations speak for Luke ; yet neither theory 
is in itself alone quite satisfactory (see Acts, § 9). Van Vloten 
accordingly sought to combine the advantages of both by 
identifying the two persons. In particular he found difficulty 
in the supposition that in 16 10 the author of the ‘ we ’-source 
should have joined Paul as a travelling companion without the 
fact being mentioned. The supposition is necessary as long as 
one chooses to see in this author some one not named in Acts — 
Luke, for e.vample; it can be dispensed with (he thinks) as 
soon as we see in him one who has already been spoken of as a 
member of the travelling company — Silas, for example. Van 
Vloten sought to establish the possibility of his identification 
with Luke by the consideration that the words from which 
Silvanus and Lucanus (the original form underlying the abbrevi- 
ation Lucas ; see Luke, § 6) are derived, have the same meaning 
(silva= Incus = wood) ; also by the argument that in 2 Cor., 1 and 
2 Thess., and i Pet. only the name Silvanus is met with, but 
conversely in Col. (4 14), Philem. (24), 2 Tim. (4 it) only that of 
Luke. 


To all this the answer must be that identity of etymo- 
logical meaning in the case of two proper names by no 
means establishes any title to identify the persons who 
bear them. Moreover, it is not objectionable but be- 
fitting the seemly modesty of the author if his joining 
the company of travellers is indicated not by the mention 
of his name but simply by the transition from the third 


to the first person, whether he is really himself the eye- 
witness or falsely makes himself appear as such (see 
Acts, § i). The transition to the first person, too, is 
not made any more explicable if the person so indicated 
has already teen named. Since he is not the only one 
who has been so named we do not learn from the 
‘ we ’ who he is. jMoreover, Van XHoten has not at all 
succeeded in disposing of the difficulties by which the 
hypothesis that Silas wrote the ‘ we '-source is beset (see 
Acts, § 9), or even in lessening them ; the identification 
W'ith Luke contributes absolutely nothing at all towards 
their removal. 

The identification of Silas-Silvanus with Titus has 
been attempted in quite other interests, {a) It has long 
6 Silas been regarded as a conspicuous instance 
Silvanus same to ■tendency’ that in 

as Titus? ^ name of Titus, who, accord- 

ing to Gal. 23, was the subject of so 
violent a contention at the Council of Jerusalem, is men- 
tioned neither in this connection nor yet anywhere else 
(see Council, § 7), This difficulty would disappear if 
Titus was identical with Silas. Titus, however, was 
a Gentile Christian, we learn (Gal. 23); whilst Silas, 
according to Acts 1622, was a member of the church of 
Jerusalem. 


In order to identify the two in spite of this consideration 
Marcker and Seufen (see below, § lu) find themselves reduced 
to the violent expedient of interpreting Acts 15 22 in the follow- 
ing sense : ‘ it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with 
the whole church, to choose men out of their company and send 
to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, Judas Ifarsabhas and Silas 
chief men, in company 0/ (ep) the brethren.’ Gn this inierpre’ 
lation Judas and Silas are distinguished from the brethren 
chosen from out the church of Jerusalem, and i])erefore Silas 
may possibly be a Gentile Christian. On the other hand, even 
apart from the violence done to the language of the text, this 
supposition is, in its substance also, in the highest degree im- 
probable ; for it would be impossible to have chosen as exponent 
of the apostolic decree any more unsuitable person than Paul’s 
uncircumcised comrade. No less astonishing is the other 
supposition, that of Graf, whicli seeks to reach the .same result 
by the opposite route ; the supposition, namely, that Tiius-Silas 
was from the first a member of the church of Jerusalem and was 
chosen from its midst. In other words, we are asked to suppose 
that an uncircumcised person had been for years a member of 
the church in Jerusalem. Apart from the inherent difficulties, 
neither form of the hypothesis serves in any adequate degree the 
purpose for which it is introduced ; for though it is true that 
on this hypothesis Acts does not leave out the name of Titus- 
Silns altogether in connection with the Council of Jerusalem, it 
omits the principal thing— viz., that the demand for his circum- 
cision was frustrated by Paul. 


{l>) A peculiar position is taken up by Scufert. He 
does not write in the apologetic interest ; rather does he 
ascribe to the composer of Acts a tendency similar to 
that supposed by W'eizsacker (§ 3 above), that, namely, 
of putting forward Titus, by the selection of his jewish- 
sounding name Silas (see below, § 7^), as a man stand- 
ing in close connection with the Jerusalem Chri.stians, 
and so bridging over the gulf between these and Paul. 


It will be time to consider this theory when the identity 
of Titus and Silas has been established ; but, as has 
been shown, what is proved is their distinctness. 

The acme of complexity is reached by the hypothesis 
of Zimmer (see below, § 10). According to him, .Silas 
the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem is 
mentioned only in Acts 15 22 27 32 f. ; 
distinct from him, but identical with 
Silvanus and Titus, is the Silas named 
in Acts I540-I85. 


6. One Silas 
identical 
with Titus, 
another not ? 


(a) The Silas who, according to Acts 15 40, is chosen by Paul, 
then in Antioch, to be his travelling companion, cannot be the 
same person as the Silas who, according to 15 33, returned from 
Antioch to Jerusalem. — Ifiit why not? Paul might liave 
summoned him back from Jerusalem; or, without the circum- 
stance being expressly mentioned, Silas could, after the interval 
named in 15 35_/C, have again returned to Antioch. 1 

(J>) The Roman citizenship which, according lo Acts 10 37, 
Silas possessed, does not disprove that he belonged to Jerusalem ; 
for either he or his parents can have acquired it somew here in 
the Diaspora in the same manner as, for example, the ‘liberiini’ 
of .\cts 0 9 possessed it (see Schiir. CJ I '(-) 2 E'P ii. 2 276 y[). 

Besides, this citizenship of Silas is itself exceedingly doubtful 
(see below, § 8u:). 

(<r) Zimmer argues that in 2 Cor. 8 23 the .same thing is said of 
Titus as is said of Sihanus in 1 ig, and therefore the two are 
identical. But the statements are by no means completely co- 
incident. Titus could rightly be called ‘fellow- worker (ervvep-yos) 
of Paul in writing lo the Corinthians, even if he had not been 
the cornpanion of the apostle in the founding of that church, 
simply in view of the fact that after their alienation from Paul 
he had won them hack to him ; on the other hand, the expression 
employed with reference to Silvanus (‘ preach the gospel ’) relates 
to the founding of the church. 


1 We have no need, therefore, in order to maintain the identity 
of the Silas of 1033 of 15 40, to fall back upon the 

interpretation — in point of fact a very unskilful one — ofl'ered by 
V. 34rt, ‘ But it seemed good lo Silas that they .should remain ’ 
(efio^ei/ Se t<o StAa emfxeLpai avrov?). It presupposes that the 
aire\v$ 7 }(rap airb tuip a 5 €\(f>uip of V. 33 does not mean ‘ they took 
leave of the brethren and set out on their journey' — a meaning 
which nevertheless is assured by 28 25, and in our present passage 
is made specially necessary on account of the addition ‘ unto those 
that had sent them forth’ (irpb? tov? aTrocrreiAai^Ta? avrov?) — but, 
‘it was said to them by the brethren that it was not desired to 
detain them longer in Antioch.’ Had the composer of Acts held 
this to have been what actually happened, he would not in any 
case have regarded it as a thing worth recording. Matters are 
not made an>' better by the reading ‘it seemed good to Silas 
lo remain there’ (avTOv) with the fuMher addition ‘but Judas 
alone proceeded ’ (/u,oi'05 6c Tov5a? eTropev^rj). They become still 
worse if this last clause, which D and Vg. are almost alone in 
giving, be omitted (so, for example, RVmg.); for in that case 
a 7 r€\v 6 ri<rap must necessarily mean, ‘ they on their side took 
leave, I and why Silas should then suddenly have changed his 
mind is left wholly unexplained. 
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{(f) The apolocjetic aim— hjllowcd by Zimmer as well as by 
Marcher and (".raf— of freeing Acts from the charge of silence 
with a purpose, is even less successfully realised in the case of 
Zimmer than it is in that of the other two, since the Silas who, 
according to Zimmer, is identical with Titus is not mentioned at 
all in connection with the Council of Jerusalem. 

(e) The difTiculty (only arising in connection with Zimmer's 
hypothesis) that in Acts two separate persons of the name of 
Silas should be mentioned in such close pro.ximity (15 32 40) 
without any indication of their being tiistinct individuals is hardly 
less than that which presses upon all forms of an identification 
of Titus with Silas-Silvanus — this, namely, that Paul should have 
designated one and the same fellow-worker now as Silvanus now 
as Titus, and should have interchanged the two names even within 
the limits of so short a passage as 2 Cor. 1 19-2 13. 


As for the forms of the names, the identity of Silas 
and Silvanus admits of being shown in a variety of ways. 

7 The names abbreviation of 

ine names, abbreviation 


usefl for pet names (hypocoristica) is, properly speaking, 
native to Greek soil ; but that in NT times it was also 
applied to l.,atin names is shown by the instanee of Luke 
(see Lpke, § 6). Strictly speaking, the form we should 
have expected would be Silvas ; but the form Silas is 
also possible, since abbreviation followed tio hard and 
fast rules. 


It can be shown that Mei/eVra? (not Mfueo-rpaA is equivalent 
to Mevea-Tparo^ (Polyb. iv. I69 xx. IO5 xxii. 12[14]i3)and *Ap- 
XtVra? to W-px^o-rpaTo^ (Kick, Criech. Pcrsonennamefif^'^) 73). 
For Lups too no hesitation is felt in assuming Luciaenus (not 
to mention other forms which have been suggested) as the un- 
abbreviated name.^ Jos. HJ vii. Si yl 5, §§ 252, 275-279, 306^^, 
ought not to he cited as against this, for the iiAova? f there 
named is, according to Schiirer (^;yr*-i I541, ET i. 2259) ^'ad 
Korcellini {Onom, Latinitatis, 3 (1883) \i 6 a), L. P’lavius Silva 
Nonius Hassus, so that the name does not come into considera- 
tion here at all. Still less ought appeal to be made to the fact 
that in MSS of the NT the word is accentuated SiAas, although 
if an abbreviation from .Silvanus it really ought to he itAa? ;2 
for the accentuation of MSS is in no sense authoritative. The 
circumstance, too, that the name Silas, according to Zahn {Kfnl. 
i. (f. NT 1 22 /.), does not occur at all elsewhere on Latin soil, 
and has been met with on Creek soil only at Thespim {CIG 
Septentrion. 1, no. 1772, 1 . 12^) is far from being decisive, in- 
deed, against abbreviation from Silvanus, yet at least points 
to another alternative, viz. that 

{b) Silas may also be a Semitic name.'* Silvanus in 
this case will be the Roman form nearest possible in 
sound to his own name, a Roman form assumed by this 
Jew for intercourse with the non -Jewish world (see 
Namks, § 86). 

As regards etymology, the derivation from ‘three,' is 

inadmissible. The (Suelesh) named in i Ch. 7 35 becomes 
SfAAij? in tpA. Should one choose to conjecture (wilh 
scgol) as the Hebrew form — as is perhaps done by Hoole 
{Classical Element in the NT, 1888, p. 61 yl)— the Greek, after 
the analogy of 1.^0 in i Ch. 2 30, which appears in the LXX as 
2aAa5 [H.\] or 'LaXch [L], would in no case be StAa?. Thus 
also the con jecture that Silas is identical with the Tertius of Rom. 
10 22 (so Franz Ibirman, Exercitt. Acad, 2, Rotterdam, 1688, 
p. 161) is seen to he quite baseless. 

Jerome (on (ial. 1 i ; ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1 374) and OS (ed. Lag. 
71 16 7225 10970) derive Silas and Silvanus alike from nStti 
(missus: 6>.S'19S6 i has 2tAa? /xccrtTi;?). .So also Zimmer, who 
cites the nSu’ (Shelah, 2) of Gen. 10 24 1113-15 i Ch I 1824. 
This last, however, appear.s as 2,aAa in 0 (or SaAa? [L once 
in Gen. IO24I), in Jos. i. 04y:, §§ 146, 150, as SaAa?, SaArj? 
or SeAa?. For this reason we must also reject the conjecture of 
Seufert (above, § ^b) that the clioice of the Hebrew name which 
the composer of Acts gives to .Silvanus was determined by the 
alirihute of its bearer as being an apostle or one ‘sent.’ 

In all probability the root of Silas is The 


1 To be accentuated so, according to Winer, §§ (Isa, 5 
n. 73, because ov stands for a con.sonant and other MSS write 
S(A/3a;. 

2 Thus, if for no other reason, because in the longer form the 
accent lies upon the second not upon the first syllable. That all 
hypocoristica should have the circumflex on the last syllable is 
in accordance indeed with the principles laid down by Herodl.an 
(>’d- Lentz, 1 50-59) but not with the examples he gives ; cp 
Winer, § 0 7^. 

3 With Greeks it might be an abbreviation of StAavd? which 
occurs — e,£-., so early as in Xen. Anab. vi. 2 [4] 13. 

In Josephus the following Jews bear the name of Silas: — 
(d) a tvrant of Lysias {Ant. xiv. 82 § 40) ; (/>) a friend of Agrippa 
I. (-vin. 67, § 204; xix. _6 3, § 299 ; 7 i, §§ 317*325 ; ^3. §353); (A 
a commandant of Tiberias (CrV. 17, § 89yi; 53, § 272 ; BJ\\. 216, 
§ 6i5) : {(i) a commandant from Babylon {BJ\\. 192, § 520, iii. 
2 i/., g§ II, 19). 
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Palmyrene inscriptions nos. 17, 18, and 95 in de Vogii^ 
{Syrie Cent rale, in script. 1868, pp. 21, 65) 

show — and indeed in the case of no. 17 with the Greek 
p.arallel text tou — 6et\a ^ — the form which is 

equivalent in meaning to the Ueb. ‘ he who has 

been asked for’; cp Nbld., 7 .DMG, 1870, p. 96/ As 
the aleph in the middle was hardly audible, the form 
Sila easily arose out of this. So in CIG 3 4511 = Le Bas 
et Waddingtou (see n. 1)23, no. 2567, p. 586, explic. 
P- 5S9 f' - ^afiiTiyepafjLos 6 Kai 7 .€i\as in Emesa in 
Coelesyria, 78-79 a.d. ; several times in Talmud 
(cp Noldeke, I.c., and Zahn, I23) ; also 'Vu’ in eastern 
Aramaic in the fifth century a.d. {CIS 2 , no. loi, 
according to Zahn). On this etymology ^tXas will be 
the correct accentuation. 

The form T«p SftAea in Acts 15 34 D (d : Silcm) is noticeable, 
as also the (only graphically different) tw StAata of Acts 17 4 H, 
whilst elsewhere D invariably has itAa? or SeiAa?. The 2tA- 
/3ai/o? found in 2 Cor., i and 2 Thess. (Dd Ec FG), and in i Pet. 
(H) is only another writing for StAouaud?. 


W'e come now to the question of the credibility of the 
data regarding Silas-Silvanus. 

8. Credibility Acts it has been re- 

of Acts niarked already {^2/.) that the share of 
1 and 2 Thess in Paul’s second mission- 

and 1 Pet J^ry journey is not open to any question, 
on Silas * especially when confirmed as it is by 
2 Cor. 1 19 (oil the genuineness of which 
epistle see Galatian.s. §§ 6-9), but that Acts needs 
between 17 i 5 n,nd I85 some supplementing, and so far 
as its entire presentation of the ‘ apostolic decree ' is 
concerned is completely unhistoric.al. The same holds 
good of the miraculous deliverance of Paul and .Silas 


from prison at Philippi, as soon a.s i T hess. is accepted 
as genuine, for in i Thess. 22 Paul alludes to the evil 
treatment he had received at Philippi and yet attributes 
it not to any outward miracle but to his own inward 
disposition that he nevertheless found fresh courage for 
the preaching of the gospel in Thessalonica (cp Acts, 
§ 2). The fact also that the Roman citizenship 
is here so unexpectedly attributed to .Silas rouses the 
suspicion that the author may have expressed himself 
carelessly and included Silas in his statement, although 
in fact all that he really knew of was the citizenship of 
Paul (see above, § 6^). 

(b) W’hilst the genuineness of i Thess. , and so also 
the designation of Silvanus as joint author ( 1 1), is open 
to no well-grounded objection, that of 2 T'hess. must be 
given up, especially on account of 2i-i2. It will not 
avail to plead for the genuineness of the rest after this 
has been set aside ; rather must we regard those portions 
of 2 Thess. which coincide with i Thess. , including that 
in which Silvanus is named, as lieing imitations by 
which it was sought to give the epistle the appearance 
of being a genuine writing of Paul (cp Schmieflel in NC 
zum NT 2 \ ; Holtzmann, 7 ,NT\\\ 1901, pp. 97-108). 

{c) Since after the sojourn of Paul at Corinth in the 
course of his second missionary journey (Acts IS 5 2 Cor. 

1 19), Silvanus is not again mentioned as having been in 
the company of the apostle, it is in itself pos.sible that 
when I Pet. was written Silvanus was in the company of 
Peter — the epistle lacing assumed to lie genuine and to 
have been written after that date. Of those who do not 
regard i Pet. as genuine, many find in the affirmation 
of 5 12 that Peter is writing ‘through Silvanus’ ( 5 td 
SiXouaEoO) and particularly in the words iLs Xoyi^ofiat 
(AV ‘as I suppose') which RV, certainly ccrrcctly, 
takes as referring to ‘ faithful ’ (ttiotoD, ’ by Silvanus, 
our faithful brother, as I account him, 1 have written 
unto you briefly’), a veiled reference to the fact that 
Silvanus had written the epistle after Peter's death. If, 
however, the epistle dates from 112 A.D. (see Christian, 

§ 8) this theory is excluded by consideration of what 
would have been Silvanus’s age at that time. Thus vve 

t The Greek text also in C/C 3, no. 4484, and in Le B.as ct 
W.addington, I 'lyyage archeologique cn Gr^ce eten Asie Ilineitre, 

2 3, 1870, no. 2601 (p. 594 : exphc.ations, p. 600). 
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shall have to suppose that the mention of Silvanus, as 
also that of Mark (Sis), who also can hardly have 
been still alive at so late a date as 112 A.D., subserves 
a definite purpose. Both had been members of the 
primitive church (for Mark, cp Actsl2i2) and at the 
same time companions of Paul ; thus, on the one hand, 
they become fitted to figure as comrades of Peter, and, 
on the other, the naming of them creates the impression 
that Peter had a tlioroughly good understanding with 
Paul the founder of many of the churches included in 
the address of the epistle (Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia). The remaining contents of the 
epistle show little of that tendency to bring about a 
reconciliation between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity 
which the d'iibingen school attributed to it ; but the 
closing verses which have been under our consideration 
must doubtless be taken in this sense (cp Peter, 
Epistles op', § 6, end). 

In doing so it is a mailer of indifference whether we are to 
understand by ‘ through ’ (fita) that Silvanus is indicated as the 
individual who, like Terlius in Rom. 10 22, wrote the epistle at 
the apostle’s dictation (so the suliseription to Rom. in cod. 133 : 
‘it was written through Tertius,’ eypat^rj 5ta Te/jrcou), or 
whether, as the analogy of the other spurious subscriptions of 
Pauline letters would warrant, we are intended to look upon him 
as the bearer of the letter ; all that is excluded is the attribution 
to him of any sort of independent share in the composition of 
the epistle. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy’ (Lk. 10 i) Silas and Silvanus 
figure as distinct individuals, the former as bishop of Corinth, 

the latter as bishop of Thessalonica. Accord- 

9. Later views, ing to the IlepfoSot Bapvd^a John Mark was 

baptized by IJarnabas, Paul, and Silas in 
Iconium (Lipsius, Apokr. Ap. -gcsc/i. i. 203, ii.l g/. 2 277 280 285). 
Many interpreters maintain Silas to be the ‘brother’ referred to 
in 2 Cor. 8 iSyC This brother, however, must rather have been a 
Macedonian, as he was chosen by the Macedonians to represent 
them in conveying the collection to Jerusalem. Against the 
theory that Silas was the author of the ‘we ’-source of Acts see 
Acts, § 9. Against the view put forward in 1825 by Bbhme and 
Mynster that Silas was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the same considerations hold good as have been urged against 
the authorship of Barnabas in so far as they both belonged to 
Jerusalem (see Barnabas, § 5). 

Van Vloten, ‘ Lucas u. Silas’ in ZJFT, 1867, pp. 222/'. ; 1871, 
pp. 431-434 ; against him, Cropp, tSief. 1868, pp. 353-355 ; 

Alarcker, Stelhnig der Pastoralbrieje itn 

10. Literature. Lebcn. des Paulus, Gymnasialprogramm, 

Meiningen, 1861, pp. 10-12; Titus Silvanus^ 
ibid. 1864 ; Graf in Heidenheim’s I'ierteijahrsschrift fiir 
englisch-theologische Forschung, 2, 1865, pp. 373-394 ; Seufert, 
ZlVTy 1885, pp. 359*371 ; Zimmer, Ztschr. f. kirckl. IVissensch. 
u. kirchl. Leben, 1881, pp. 169-174*, JPT, 1881, pp. 721-723; 
against him Jiilicher JPT, 1882, pp. 538-552; Adolf Johannes 
(catholic). Comm. zu. i Thess., 1898, pp. 147-153. 

P. vv.s. 

SILENCE (nD*n ; a^hc; infernum), a title of 
SHEOL [q.v.), Ps. 94 17 11017. 

The existence of such a word is, however, most improbable, 
and there is no Ass. parallel. iP’s aSrj? may = See 

Shadow of Death. 

SILK occurs in AV as the rendering of three different 
words. 

1. CTS ses, is rendered ‘ silk ’ in AV te.xt of Pr. 31 22, and mg. 
of Gen. 41 42 Exod. 264. On this see Linen (7). 

2. 'u’d, vUsi {rptxctTTTos) , ^ Ezclv. ] lo i3t. Amidst 
the variety of ancient renderings there is a general 
agreement that some cloth of fine texture is intended ; 
Jewish tradition favours ‘silk’ (Ges. Thes.), a meaning 
with which the rendering in (!t is not inconsistent ; and 
Movers {Phon. ii. 8264) contends that silk was, at least 
as far back as Ezekiel’s time, conveyed from China into 
W. Asia by the land route through Mesopotamia, 
though it was probably almost unknown in Europe till 
after Alexander's conquests, and did not come into 
general use before the period of the Roman Empire.^ 
Cp Trade, § 62. In any case the reference in Ezek. 
16 10 is to a long outer vail of fine material which 
covered the entire person (Smend, ad he.). 

1 I.e., ‘woven of hair’ ; Aq. has i/njAa^Tjro? and di'Otp.o^, Sym. 
firhSvfjLa and ttoAu/u-itov ; Th. merely transliterates. 
subtilia and polymitus., Pesh. build (‘ vail ’), and teklethd 
{‘blue ’). 

2 Cp EBK^) 22 56. 


3. cnpLKbv. i.e., crrfpLKov, the familiar Greek name for 
silk (from '^rjp : see Strabo, 516, 701), occurs in Rev. 
ISizf, in the enumeration of wares which formed the 
merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon. 

The references in classical writers show that, under the early 
empire, silk was of great costliness, and its use a sign of extreme 
luxury. 

The larva of the silk-worm moth, Pombyx mori, so called from 
its feeding on mulberry leaves, produces far the greatest hulk of 
the silk in use. Inferior silks are, however, produced by several 
species of the .same genus, and Tus.sar silks are spun from the 
cocoons of Ant Iwrua pentyi, which feeds on oaks, in China; 
and of A. mylitta in India, and from other species mostly be- 
longing to the family SaiurniidcC. The silk is the hardened 
extract of certain silk glands which open just below the mouth 
of the caterpillar, and is excreted to make the cocoon within 
which the insect passes its pupal stage. 

Cp Hiizig, ZDI\IG% 212^. K. m. — A. E. S. 

SILLA (N^P I cgAa [Eus. os 296, 99] ; siiLA [Jcr. , 
Vg.]), a place-name in the account of the murder of 
Joash (2 K. 1220 [21]). ‘At the house of Millo [or, at 
Beth-millo] which goeth down to Silla,’ as A\ gives, is 
clearly wrong [ev oiKip pLaaXcj rbv yaaWa [B, eV y. B^^], 

. . . fiaWojv rep ip tt) Kara^dcrei aWcop [L], . . . fjiaaXoj 
rbv Karapiivovra yaaXad [A, sic ut vid. ]), ^ad 7iehelh 
lasPla" [Pesh.]). 

The key to the problem is supplied by the theory that the 
people with whom the Israelites had most constant relations 
were the Jerahmeelites, and th.ot Solomon most probably obtained 
his timber for building, not from the Lebanon, but from the 
mountain - country of the Negeb. The mysterious word 
(Millo) is most probably a corruption of SRcni' (jerahmeel), 
and so too is xbo "I"!*."! (see IMillo). It was at Belli-jerahmeel 
that Joash was slain, and since the context requires a place in 
Jerusalem, the most plausible view is that ‘ Beth - jerahmeel ’ 
means the ‘house of the forest of Lebanon,’ for Solomon’s 
Lebanon, or perhaps Gebalon, appears to have been in the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Solomon, g 3/'). The same building 
IS probably specified in the true text of 2 Ch. 24 25 (see Crit. 
Bib.). Cp, however, Winckler, KA 7 (3) 260, n. 2, and the com- 
mentaries of Benzinger and Kittel (less satisfactory conjectures). 

T. K. C. 

SILOAM, SILOAH, SHELAH, SHIL9AH. The 

four places in which Shiloah or Siloam are mentioned are : (1) 
Is. 86 'Q ; Tbu8a>p ToO SeAwd/uL [BRJ, t. u. t. :iiA. [AOT], 

The waters of Shiloah, EV) ; (2) Neh. 3 15 (n^y^T npn2 ; 

>CoAv/X^7J0pa TWF KlO&CuiU [B], om. KOiStUiV hah. 

j^c.anig.j X adds 06 tov StAwap., xp>ji'r?9 tov iiAtoa | L] ; The 
pool Of Siloah A V, of Shelah RV) ; (3) Lk. 13 4 (6 Tn pyo? er tw 
T he tower in Siloam); (4) Jn. <>7 and (not in best 
MSS) II (tjjp Ko\vp.p7]dpav TOV itActjdp, The pooI of Siloam 
‘which is by interpretation. Sent’: the belter reading seems to 
be TOV !i.). 

Possibly also there is an allusion to Siloam in the 
‘fountain’ and ‘pool’ of Neh. 214. For topography 
1 and description see Jf:rus.\lem, ^ 3 and diagram ; also 
I §§ II, 18 /. , and map facing col. 2420 ; also Conduits, 
§ 5, where a translation of the famous Siloam inscription 
I is given. Josephus (/// v. 4 i § 140) speaks of the waters 
' of the fountain {irTjyi] ^iXuds) as sweet and abundant, 
j and [Py v. 9 , § 410) reports himself in his speech to his 
compatriots as having pointed out that Siloam and the 
other springs which were formerly almost dried up when 
under the control of the Jews, had, since the advent of 
Titus, run more plentifully than they did before. 
Jerome {Coituurnl. ifi Esa. 86) also mentions tl.e 
irregular fiow of Siloam — a feature which has been 
noticed by most subsequent jiilgrims and travidlers, and 
is explained by the geological formation of the district. 

I In NT times certainly, and probably earlier, a healing 
j virtue was attributed to the waters of Siloam. On the 
mystical meaning of Jn. 9 ii see Gosuei.s, § 56, col. 
1803, but cp Shiloh, and, on the miracle, cp John, 

I § 35, col. 2539. 

In Is. 86 the waters of Shiloah ‘that go softly’ 

1 (at least if the text is sound ; see, however, Crif. Bib. 

1 [Che.]) represent either the power of the house of David, 
which certainly was insignificant, or the might of Yahw6 
which seemed but was not really slight ; they are con- 
trasted with the ‘ waters of the River, strong and many ' 
(z'. 7), which symbolise the vast physical power of Assyria. 
In Jn. 97 the dTreerraXpipos has been taken by most 

1 -s/nVtTr emisit ? ep etnissary ? 
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interpreters from Theophylact onwards to refer to 
Christ t!ie true Siloam (ep (>2938/. 728 S26 I7321). 
Whether this is at all probable may be doubted ; other 
interpretations however {sec Holtzmann, aU /oc\) are no 
better. biicke has pointed out the possibility that the 
clause is merely a marginal gloss. Such explanations 
abound in the Onomastica. 


SILVANUS (ciAOY<NNOc)r 2 Cor. 1 19, etc. See 

Silas. 


1 . OT 
references. 


SILVER (?]D 3 , kdseph; Aram. NBD 3 ; Syr. kespd ; 
Ass. kaspu ; root-meaning perhaps ‘paleness/ see 
WRS y. Phil. 14 125). 

The word is sometimes used, in its proper sense, of 
silver ore, e.g., Ezek. ‘2*j2o 22 (figuratively), etc., but 
also often of silver as a measure of weight 
and value, e.g. , ‘ silver 30 shekels ’ ( Ex. 
21 32), ‘400 silver shekels’ ((jcu. 2815), 
and, with the omission of ‘shekel’ or ‘shekels,’ ‘a 
thousand of silver’ (Gen. 2 b 16), ‘twenty of silver’ 
(3728). Hence more often still ‘silver’ {kdsi'ph) = 

‘ money,’ cp dpyvpiov and the French argenl, but not 
necessarily coined money, e.g., Gen. 31 15 422527 Dt. 
2320 [19]. In (icn. 4225 35 the plural form (as if 
‘ monies ’) is found. 

On silver mining, alluded to in Job 28 1. and on the 
methods of refining the crude ore alluded to in (Is. 1 25) 
Ezek. 222022 Zech. 139 Mai. 83 Frov. 173 272i (we 
must not add Fs. 126 '[ 7 ]), see Mi:t.\ls. The separ- 
ated silver was called kdseph .piruph (‘]n:» fjcri Fs. 
127 [6]); k. mezukkdk '2, iCh. 294 ^*5.127 [6]); 

k. ///khdr (-inj2 '2, Frov. 1020). The crucible is called 
niasnph Frov. 173 272 i ).2 In Jer. IO9 we read 

of ‘ silver beaten out into plates ’ ; where it came from 
we shall have to ask pre.sently. Hebrew traditions 
told of great abundance of silver in early times. These 
traditions, which are supported by the use of kdseph 
(silver) for ‘money,’ are doubtless correct. Abram 
and Ejdiron ‘the Hittite’ have certainly no lack of 
silver, according to Gen. 23 , and, though this passage 
comes from the much disparaged priestly writer, he 
probably does but repeat the statements of earlier 
writers. 


Accorcliu? to a view which, even if new, may nevertheless do 
justice to old and forjjotten truth, the scene of the transaction 
described was n<a at Hebron but at .some place of hallowed 
associations in the Negeb— probably Rehoboth,-^ which would 
justly be represented as Kirjath-'arab,-* ‘city of Arabia.’ In 
this connection we may refer to Joseph’s silver divining cup 
(Gen. 44 2). It is not impossible that the original scene of the 
fascinating story of Joseph was not in Egypt but in the Negeb. 
But even if this was not the case, we are assured on the best 
authority that silver in Egypt had at first a higher value than 
gold (see Egypt, § 38). I'he trt 4 e Hittites, too (whose capital 
was Kadesh on the Orontes), had abundance of silver in the 
time of Rameses II. ; the treaty between them and this powerful 
Egyptian king was on a silver tablet. 

In Solomon’s time, it would appear as if the larger 
introduction of gold depreciated the value of silver. 
We are told (i K. 102i)that none of the king’s ‘vc.ssels’ 
were of silver, which ‘ was nothing accounted of in 


^ 0, as we now have it, gives in Ps. /.c. 8oici/xiov tj} yfj. In 
Prov. 27 21 ioKtp.. corresponds to ‘ crucible.’ Did the text 

of 0 in Ps. at one time run, apyvpiov TreTrupw/LteVov ev SoKifii<a 
( = 5oxi/i.eia>) without rjj yfj? l>eissmann (JVeue Bibelstudien, 
90 ) thinks that the only tolerable sense of Soki/jliov tj} yjj is 
'genuine silver for the laud.’^ At any rate both the MT and 0 
of Ps. 12 7 (6] attest the activity of scribes working upon a cor- 
rupt text. Cp n. 2. 

2 Nestle (^.r/. T" S 287) would give the .same sense to '8y, 
w’hich in Prov. 27 22= ‘ pestle.' This affects the criticism of 

May we read ‘in the crucihle ’? There .seems to 

be a better solution. 

3 * Hittite ’ itself, when used of any person in the .S. of Pales- 
tine, is a mutilated form of ‘ Rehobothite.’ See Reiioroth. 

^ F'or instances of numerals which are corruptions of ethnic 
name.s, see Moses, § ii, Prophet, § 7, Cri^. Bib. on Gen. 15 13. 
‘City of Four’ (Kirjaih-arba) is as improbable as ‘daughter of 
Seven ’ (see Solo.mon, § 2). 


the days of Solomon,’ and {v. 27) that he ‘made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones, ’ 

From what sources was this plentiful supply of silver 
derived? It is geologically impossible that either gold 
~ AA silver should exist in the mountains of 
our 8. Palestine. We may suppose 

that most of the silver of the ‘ Hittites’ came from the 
mines of Hulgar Dagh in Lycaonia. According to 
Frof. Sayce ; — 

‘The Hittite in.scriplion found near the old mines of these 
mountains by Mr. Davis, proves that they once occupied the 
locality. It is even possible that their .settlement for a time in 
Lydia was also connected with their passion for “the bright 
metal.” At all events, the Guinush Dagh, or “Silver Mountains,” 
lie to the S. of the Pass of Karabel, and traces of old workings 
can still be detected in theni.’l 

As to the treasures of Solomon, we arc told in i K. 
10 22 (cp SOLO.MON, § 4, end) that the ‘navy of T'arshish’ 
brought silver as well as gold. Upon this Frof, \\\ M. 
M filler remarks {OLZ 8269) that this points to great 
ignorance of the Red Sea coasts. 'I'here was, however, 
according to the Arabic notices, no lack of silver in 
the mountains of Yemen, and it was hence, as Oskar 
Fraas thinks 1007^), '^hat Solomon derived the 

precious metals. And what is to be said of Tartessus? 
If the current opinion is correct, though Solomon’s ships 
did not get out so far as Spain, the later supply of silver 
to Falestine was largely derived from the rich territory 
by the Guadalquivir. We fear the opinion needs to be 
accepted with reserve. Tartessus was, no doubt, in a 
rich district. The story is, that since the Fhoenicians 
found that they could not carry all their silver away, 
they made ‘ silver anchors ’ in place of those that they 
had brought (Aristot. De Mirab. 148 ; cp Diod. 535). 

Unfortunately, there is considerable danger that, except in late 
passages like 2 Ch. t> 21 Jon. 1 3, ‘Tarshi.sh’ is a corruption of 
‘Asshur’; and there is one extremely late passage (Jer. IO9) 
where the same restoration (‘ silver . . . brought from Asshur ') 
should apparently be made. Perhaps the most important 
passage is Ezek. 27 12 where, according to MT, silver, together 
with iron, tin, and lead, is represented to have been brought to 
Tyre from Tarshish. A close investigation of the passage in its 
context suggests that Mis^ur (not Tyre) provides the market, and. 
N. Arabian peoples provide the merchandise disposed of (see 
Crit. Bib.). I'he Asshurite merchants, it would seem, were the 
middlemen between the miners in some perhaps distant part o. 
Arabia, and the rich and powerful jjeople of ^Iissur. Another 
evidence of the abundance of silver in N. Arabia is supplied by 
2 .S. 8 JO-12 (in the light of criticism), where the spoil taken by 
David from Zob.\h or rather Missur and other N. Arabian 

regions bordering on Palestine (such as ‘Aram ’ — 1'.^., Jerahmeel), 
is said to have consisted in vessels of silver, of gold, and of brass. 
It is noteworthy, too, that the poem of Job, which most probably 
arose either in N. Arabia or under strong N. Arabian influences 
(the names point decidedly to thi.s, see Jrm [Book], 4, 9), 
shows great interest in gold and silver mines. On two out or 
the three references in Job (2225 286 ), see Gold, § 1, col. 1750. 

T. K. C. 

SILVER, PIECE OF (appyPIa). Mt. 2G15. See 

St.vtkr, ad Jin. 

SIMALCUE {cinm&Akoyh [AJ), I Macc.ll39AV. 
RV l.MALCUE. 


SIMEON 


Where settled? ( 
Gen. 34 40 (§ 2). 
Deut. 33 (§ 3). 
Judg. 1 (§ 4). 

1 Ch. 4 (§ 5). 


Extra-biblical ? (§ 6). 
Conclusion (§ 7). 

Name (§ 8). 

Genealogical lists ($ 9). 
Geographical lists (§ 10). 


Simeon (ppp^ ; CY^ecON [BAL] ; see below, § 8) 
was the brother ^ of Levi and Dinah (Gen. 3425, J ; cp 
Wh 495). What genealogical scheme underlay 
ffl representation we do not know.^ In 

set e . scheme followed by the final redactors 
Simeon had five full brothers ; how many sisters (Gen. 
3735, J ; 467, D) we are nowhere told. Moreover, 


1 The Hittites (1888), 95. 

2 We do not add 1 K. 22 47 (see Jehoshaphat, col. 2352). 

3 On cnx in Gen. 49 see § 8, I. 

^ 1 1 is natural to suppose a genealo^ that made^ Simeon, 
Levi, and Dinah the only children of their mother. We cannot 
assume this with confidence however. Simeon and Reuben 
form a pair in (4en. 48 5 (P), and Simeon is styled brother of 
Judah in Judg. 1 3 0)- 
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Simeon the brother of Dinah figures as a tribe in the 
district of Shechem, whereas the Simeon whose cities 
are enumerated in the well-known lists (g lo) is there 
connected witi) the S. country and associated with 
Judah rather than Israel.^ It has been customary to 
identify these two Simeons. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, to hold that there were more Simeons than one 
(see below, § 6). If, however, we identify them, are we 
to regard the two representations as variant theories, 
belonging to a time when the real life of the tribe had 
been forgotten ? Or may we suppose that they both 
contain reminiscences of history, that in fact Simeon 
lived, let us say, in the neiglibourhood of Shechem and 
then removed to the S. ? 'I here would be more chance 
of giving confident answers to these questions, if we 
knew whether the framers of our sources had actual 
knowledge of a Simeon tribe or Simeon families ; if, for 
e.xample, we could point with confidence to sanctuaries 
which at least had been distinctively Simeonite, where 
therefore there might have been preserved a tradition of 
Simeon's having come S. from the highlands of central 
Palestine. It is, no doubt, natural to suppose that 
Beersheba was such a sanctuary. It may very well 
have been ; it was certainly famous, and, in particular, 
was at least at times in touch with northern Israel. 
The difficulty is to prove that it, or any other definite 
spot, was Simeonite, Simeon is never mentioned as a 
component part of the southern kingdoin.^ 

Still, although we may not be able to point with 
confidence to any contemporary statement about 

Simeon in the literature accessible to 

2 Gsn ^4; 49 

us, the editors whose work has reached 
us may have had such evidence lying before them.^ 

i. It must be remembered that the end of J's story 
of the Shechem e.xploit ascribed to the tribe has been 
lost. That may have told of Simeon’s removal towards 
the south. From the fact that the redactor suppressed 
the passage we may plausibly conjecture that what it 
narrated was more or less of the nature of a catastrophe 
discreditable to ‘ Israel.' It may therefore have been 
historical, and may have come from a time when 
Simeon was still really a tribe. How a later writer 
would have told (and did tell) the story we can perhaps 
see from Gen. 355 • After the incident which forms the 
subject of chap. 34 the Israelites moved off leisurely, 
their god having interfered in their behalf so that there 
fell on the natives of the land an awe such as fell on 
the Greeks when Apollo brought the seemingl}' 
vanquished Hector back to the fight strong as ever 
(//. 1 5 279 J^). So, a later writer thought, must it ever 
fare with Israel. The older story, howe\'er, told not of 
‘ Israel,’ but of Simeon and Levi."^ All that a later 
editor was willing to retain of it was the remonstrance 
of Jacob ; you have brought a disaster (cn"i3>') on 
us, in making us abominable to all the natives of the 
land ; as we are but a small company they will band them- 
selves against us and defeat us, and we shall be destroyed. 

ii. What the sequel of the older narrative was can 
probably be inferred from Gen. 495-7. Fven there we 
are not told explicitly what happened ; but there was 
a power to fulfil itself in the father’s curse (cp Bi.kssing 
AND Cur.sing) : 1 will divide them in Jacob, And 
scatter them in Israel. What meaning the writer would 
put into these words is uncertain. Steuernagel thinks 
that Jacob is here a tribe name and that the verse 
means that Simeon was dispersed in the highlands of 

1 Cheyne, however, suggests that the Shechem - story also 
dealt originally not with central Palestine, but with a district 
on the N. Arabian border, in or near the Negeb (cp JMoses, § 
i3) ; Sheche.m, 2. 

2 On Simeon’s never being assigned^ to either kingdom cp 
Graf, Stamm Simeon, 19 ; also, on theories connecting him with 
the northern kingdom, ib. 33. For the Chronicler’s notice see 
below, § 5, iv. 

3 On I Ch. 438-41 see below, § 5. 

4 There seems, however, to have been an independent story 
which did speak of ‘ Israel.’ See Gen. 4821 /. [E] (cp Gunkel 
in //A'|2) ad loci), and the legend in Jubilees 342-8 (cp Charles 
ad loc. and the literature cited by him). 
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central Palestine [Eimvande?-ufig, 104), some, however, 
perliaps wandering southwards [ib. 15). As treating 
of the early fortunes of Shechem, the story of Gen. 34 
is dealt with elsewhere (see Kpiiraim, § 6, Dinah). 
Dinah was perhaps supposed to have disappeared com- 
pletely (see Dinah, ^ 6) ; what the real history of Levi 
was is a difficult question (see Levi, Levite.s, Gene- 
alogies, § 7). It is with Simeon that we are here con- 
cerned. d'hat it was not always counted as a tribe 
appears to follow from its absence from Dt. 33 (blessing 
of Moses). ^ 

It has been questioned, however, whether the omission 
of Simeon in Dt. 33 is original. 

Not only does apply s'. 6 b to Simeon (xal <ru/xew»' [0 b 
om. cr.] ecTTw ttoAus tv api^/utcp), to whom the words, however 
they are to be taken (Reuben, § 4), are quite 

3. Dt .33. as applicable as to Reuben. It has been thought 
also(Graetz, Gescli. ii. 1 486/], Heilprin, I list. Poet. 

1 113^;; cp HaRvy, /. As., i^gja, pp. 329-31) that -ja 
perhaps belonged to Simeon (there might be a play on the name 
in ‘Hear’). If these proposals were combined the Simeon 
saying 2 would read : 

Let Simeon be a small company. 

Hear, Vahwe, his voice. 

And bring him in unto his people. 

The case for such a text, however, is not strong (see Driver, 
ad loci) A 

If the passage really mentioned Simeon in some such 
way it would seem to imply that Simeon had sotuehow' 
come to be severed from ‘ his people. ’ That would be 
an interesting variant of the view of Simeon represented 
in the ‘Jacob Blessing’ (Gen. 49), where Simeon is not 
detached from his people but dispersed among them. 

Moreover if Simeon is really mentioned in the 
Esarhaddon tablet to be discussed later (§6, iii. ), a 
position of detachment for Simeon at a comparatively 
late period would be cstablislied by contemporary 
extra-biblical evidence. Gen. 49 (and 34) is, however, 
by no means the only biblical reference to movements 
on the part of Simeon. 

Of special interest are the references in Judg. 1, as 
giving a theory, doubtless widely held, as to Simeon’s 
.j. , arrival on the scene. 'I'here, as we have seen 
4. Juag. . 4524, n. 4), Simeon’s brother is Judah 

[vv. 3 17). Israel, having agreed to a division of the 
land among the tribes, inquires of Vahwe who is to 
begin the attack. The answer being ‘Judah,’ Judah 
asks Simeon to join in the expedition, promising to 
return the favour later. Simeon consents, and the 
two peoples advance against the Canaanites, defeating 
them signally at Bezek, if the text is sound (see Bkzek). 
Whether the tradition made Simeon and Judah then 
settle in the central highlands is not clear. 'I'he 
meagreness of the account of Judah’s campaign suggests 
that the old story of Judah’s advent was lost or 
suppressed : w'e hear of Caleb’s appropriation of 
Hebron, Othniel’s of Debir, the Kenites’ of the district 
of Arad (Judg. 1 16; on the text see the comm.), and 
Simeon’s of Zephath-Hormah ; ® but now here are we told 
where or how Judah settled.® It is difficult to think that 
this is accidental : the redactor would have told of 
Judah's southward progress if he could. Perhaps one 
reason why he could not was that, as Graf suggested 
{Stamm Simeon, 15), the district which ultimately bore 
the name of Judah was entered from the S. If Judah is 
primarily the name of the southern kingdom, which 
consisted of Kenites, Calebites, Jerahmeelites, Simeon- 
ites, and other southern elements, the settlement stories 
would naturally deal with the fortunes of its conjponent 

1 On its omission in Judg. 5 see below, note 4. 

2 ’Phis theory thus suggests that the Judah sa3'ing is : 7<J- ii. 

3 On the various proposals see further, Graf, Der i^egen 

Moses, 24-26 (1857). ... 

4 If so, are we to .suppose that old tradition did not alwa3’s 
distinguish between Judah and ‘ Levi ’? (Gen. 34). Only in this 
connection can the absence of an3' reference to Simeon in Judg. 
4 or Judg. 5 have any significance. 

® To infer from the Hormah exploit being elsewhere (Nu. 21 3 
see Hormah) given to ‘ Israel,’ that some assigned to Simeon in 
early times a position of great importance would be precarious. 

6 Gen. 3S is somewhat different. 
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parts.' Even, however, if the other Judah elements 
entered from the S. , Simeon might first have lost a 
footing temporarily gained in Central Palestine. That 
might aeeount for the Shimeon at Scmunlyeh (right I 
across hZsdraelon from Ibzik) of Josh. 11 i 12 20 if that 
is the true re.ading (see Siii.MRON, and below, § 6, ii. ). j 
On the other hand the story of the partnership of 
‘Judah’ and Simeon may not rest on prehistoric j 
relations so early as the settlement. It may reflect a j 
later time. 

It has been thought, for example (Wi. GI 2201 n.), that 
underneath what now appears in i Cli. 424 as a mere list of names 
it is possible to delect a statement relating to a mignation of 
Simeon southwards. According to this iheor>’ Simeoniies were 
settled in the southern part of the territory out of which Saul 
carved an extensive Henj.amiie .state (above, col. 2583, n. 1), 
and rather than yield to him they moved .south. That would 
be a likely thing to happen, especial^' if the Simeonites were 
not firmly settled. Of course such a movement would agree 
passably with the suggestion of Gen. 40 and the story in Gen. 
34. Nor is there anything impossible about an origin such as 
Winckler proposes for the genealogical list. Still, the sug- 
gestion in question is perhaps hardly convincing enough (see , 
below, § 9, i.) to form the basis of a definite theory of the history j 
of Simeon. i 

To the same period was assigned by Dozy a move- j 
nient, or movements, on the part of Simeon of which : 

the Chronicler’s account is still in the form 
‘ of a narrative, although it contains a good 
many names. I'he passage (i Ch. 438-43) contains 1 
several statements, the relation of which to one another 
is not clear, the te.xt being more or less doubtful.’- 

(a) According to 438-40 certain Simeonites pushed down to 
the district of Gedor or Gerar in .search of pasture for their 
sheep. 

(/>) According to 7 >. 41 these men went in the time of Hezekiah 
and smote^ . . . and the Meunim who were ‘there’ and 
banned them and dwelt in their place. 

(c) According to 7'. 42 yC some of ‘ them ’ (500 with 4 leaders) 
went to -Ml. Seir and smote those who were left of the fugitive 
Amalekites and settled there. 

i. According to Henziuger these three statements are 
divergent aecounts of the same thing (AV/C, 17 /.), all 
of them being later insertions into the Chronicler's work. 

.A question more important than the date of their 
insertion is whence they were drawn. AX’^e must allow 
for the possibility that they come from a good source. 
Of course that need not imply the correctness of the 
reference to Hezekiah.^ There is nothing in itself 
improbable in the Hezekiah date. The Meunim seem to 
be mentioned under Uzziah, also Arabs in Cur ( = Gerar? 
and syi for Syn?: Winckler, 143, n. i : 2 Ch. 

267 ; cp Meunim, d). A little later, under Manasseh, 
according to one interpretation of a passage in a cunei- 
form tablet, we find Simeon as a whole reckoned as 
belonging to Musri, not Judah (below, § 6, iii. ). 

ii. Dozy {De hra'eliten te Mekka [1864], 56 [Germ. 
Trans. 50]), however, thinks that v. 31^ shows that the 
events belong to the time of Saul, and in an e.xtremely 
ingenious manner works out the following theory 

When Saul’s expedition w.as sent with orders to extirpate the 
Amalekites, the king was spared and brought h.ack (i S. 163 9). 

In Vethrib-.Medina it was told that when the disohedieni army i 
returned to Palestine they were exiled for their disobedience 
and returned to the Amalekite land^ (60 yC [ssyC]). The force 1 
sent would likely be Simeonite (the most southern tribe, 63 [56I). 
Afterwards, when David punished the Amalekites for their attack 
on Ziklag, 400 escaped (i S. 30 17), to be destroyed later by 500 
Simeonites who settled in Seir (i Ch. 4 42yr : p. sdyC [50]). In [ 
Hezekiah’s time an interest was felt in these Simeonite exiles ' 


1 In this connection we may note the absence of all mention 
of Judah from the Shechem story in Gen. 84 39. See above, 
col. 4526, n. 4. 

2 For Cheyne's view of the text see Meunmm, a. 

S On the text compare Winckler, 1808, pp. 48 ff, 

4 Dozy argues that it is only the writing down that is ascribed 
to Hezekiah’s time {Israel, te Me^ka, 56 [49]). Bertheau thinks 
the reference is intended to include the expedition. It is 
diffitailt to .see how the person who inserted the notice could 
apply it to any other than the time of Hezekiah. 

® The Gedor of v. 39 is thus the jidar or sanctuary at Mekka 
(89 [80]), ‘the valley' (of v. 39) is E. of Mekka (92-94 [83/:]), 
which received its name from the great fight (n^l .”120=1 Macoraba: 
81 [72/]). 
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(56 [491* 72 164!) and Is. 21 Tiy: 1 is an invitation to them to come 
back (6;-73 [60-65]). la baie they came to be called Ishmael 
(103-110 [93-99]) ; cp below, § 8 iii. 

Dozy’s reason for assigning the Simeonite movement 
to the time of Saul does not seem cogent : v. 31^ ( ' these 
were their cities unto the reign of David’} is not the 
Chronicler’s ; it is a marginal gloss which has intruded 
so as to sever ' and their villages ’ {v. 32) from the words 
to which the parallel Josh. 19 shows that they belong 
(so He. ad loc.). Nor can Dozy’s other combinations 
be accepted (for a sober criticism see Grafs review, 
ZZ).I/f 7 19330-351 [1865]). 

iii. N. W'QWXSXem {Zur Genesis der Agada, 

[1901]), however, adopts most of Dozy’s combinations, 
and adds others of his own. 

He tries to show that the Minim of Talmudic literature are 
the Meunim of the OT, and they in their turn Dozy’s wander- 
ing Simeonites, whose name he supposes later writers to have 
avoided on account of a reproach under which they lay, substi- 
tuting Meunim or Minim. Much of this seems open to the 
same kind of criticism as Dozy’s discussion. 

iv. On the other hand, there seems no definite reason 

to urge in support of the view that the Chronicler’s 
statements are a late invention (We. 212 ; ET 

213). Why should he invent such a story? Else- 
where the Chronicler seems to treat Simeon as belong- 
ing to northern Israel [but cp Crit. Bib. 16, on Is. 
97-IO4] (2 Ch. 159 : Ephraim, Manasseh, Simeon ; 346 : 
Manasseh, h^phraim, Simeon, Najiihtali). It would be 
a strong point in favour of an early source for the state- 
ments in 1 Ch. 439-43 if it could be proved that Simeon 
was still a current name in S. Palestine in the seventh 


6. Extra- 
biblical 


century B.C. (see § 6, iii.). 

At this point, accordingly, we may conveniently turn 
to extra-biblical sources in search of 
references. 

- o i- may begin with the attempt to 

references? Thotmes III.'s list of 119 

places of Upper Rtnu. 

No. 35 is §a-m-'-n-’ and no. i8 Sa-m-‘-n-’-w (var. §a-m-'-’-w), 
which looks like the plural of no. 35. We may grant the 
similarity of the names to Simeon (cp the spelling of §a-ra-ha-na); 
but we cannot infer much. We c.annot locate them. According 
to W. M. Muller, they, at least, were not in the S.. as the list (he 
believes) does not include names in the S. of Judah. Cp also 
col. 3546, number 35, and notes 2 and 3. The conjecture, there- 
fore, that Simeon (with Levi) was an early settler in Palestine 
(Homniel, AIIT 268 ; Sayce, Early Heb. Trad. 392) remains a 
hypothesis. 

ii. Nor are we much better off a century or more 
later in the Amarna correspondence. 

There is a letter {KB 5, no. 220 3) from §amu-Addu, prince of 
a place called ^a-am-hu-na, which is phonetically = Simeon, and 
is definitely indicated as the name of a town {alti) ; but we 
cannot tell where it lay. Steuernagel inclines to identify it 
with the SymoOn (Sv/nowv) of sS** in Josh. 11 1 (0AFL ^o/u.cpwv, 
MT Shimron, § 1) mentioned with Ach.shaph, and 

Symoon (so Buhl, Fal. 215) with Semuniye^ (see below, 
iii., a [1]). There is nothing to make the identity of .Samhuna 
with one of the places mentioned iu the Karnak list improbable 
(.so also Meyer, Glohen^ 7^). If the identity be held probable, 
it would appear to stand in the way of connecting Simeon in 
any very definite manner with the Habiri as Steuernagel 
proposes to connect the Leah tribes generally. 

iii. Unfortunately, none of the later Egyptian lists 
contains a name resembling Simeon. It might be 
surmised that the old towns, or at least their names, 


had died out. Sayce conjectures that Simeon preceded 
Judah in the occupation of S. Palestine, and had dis- 
appeared by the time of David [Eaf'ly Heb. Trad. 
392). There is a passage, however, in one of the 
fragments relating to the successful Egyptian expedition 
of Esarhaddon, which must be taken account of. 


1 Dozy(7o[63]), Gratz{Gesc/t. ii. 1 485: a theory laterabandoned) 
follow Aq. S>TTi. Theod. in inserting fugitives (^7.^=<#>evyovTo?) 
as subject to ‘call.’ On a supposed reference to Simeon in 
Mic. 1 15 (Movers, Untersuch. iih. d. Citron, 156; Hitzig, ad 
loc.) .see Gr.af, Stamm Simeon^ 32 ; on a supposed connection of 
Massa of Prov. 30i 81 1 (Hitzig, S/>n 2 cke Sal. yio/. and others) 
with Simeon, see fA 34, and on other supposed references see 
Weinstein (as in § 5 iii.). 

2 Petrie, also, places Samljuna in Galilee {Hist. 2317). 
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‘ From (country) Mu-sur,’ says Esarhnddon, ‘ I marshalled my 
camp {karasii cui-ki'c), to Me-lu|}-ha I directed my march, 30 
ktxsbU'kakkar from (dty) Ap-ku wliich is in (or ‘by’) \pa-ti) 
{country) §a*me-nta] to Ra-pi-hi to {a-na the Wady 

of Musur.’ 

If this is really the text of the tablet — it is the read- 
ing of Budge, Peiser, Craig, and (doubtfully) Rogers - 
— it is important ; the district {mat) in which Ap-ku lies 
is not, as has been supposed, Samaria, but Sa-me-n[a], 
a name which might an Assyrian representation of 
Simeon.^ According to this, there was probably in the 
first half of the seventh century b.c. a district known to 
the Assyrians as apparently somewhere in Pales- 

tine. The next question is, Where ? 

a. The district contained, or had on its border {pati)^ a town 
called Apku, which lay 30 kasbu'kakka r irom Rapihi — Raphia 
= er-Refah. What the length of a kasbu-kakkar was is un- 
certain (1 kilom. [~7 Kn^. m.]? or 5| kilom.*[ = 3j m.]). The 
average day’s march in this inscription is 2 kasbtt-kakkar. 

(1) If the day’s march was about 7 m., 30 knslnl’-kakkar from 
Rapihi would give the site of Apku as somewhere about 100 ni. 
from er-Refah — that is to s.ay, about as far as, between 
Dothan and Jenin. It might then be a question whether 
Sa-me-n[a] is not perhaps a clerical error for Sa-me-ri-na. 

‘ Aphek In Sharon ’ (cp Aphek, end) seems too far S. Flk, E. 
of the Sea of Galilee, with which Schrader identified Apku 
(^KA 7 '( 2 ) 204) is some 135 m. from er-Refah ; kalat e§-§ema* 
SE. of Tyre, with which .>anda (MJ'G, 1902, p. 58 [274]) 
connects the district of Samen[a], identifying Apku with ‘ Aphek 
in Asher’ of Josh. 19 30, is over 140 in. ; Seinimiye (above, ii.), 
somewhat over 110 m. 

(2) If the day’s march was about 14 in., 30 kasbu-kakkar 
from Rapihi would make Apku some 200 m. from er-Refa'h — 
that is to say farther than Berut. Afka (in B4 on map facing 
col. 3736 ; cp Aphek, i) seems to be about 215 m. from er-Refah. 

b. The attempt to do_ justice to the Apku part of Esarhaddon’s 
statement, however, raises a difficulty in what precedes. 

(i) Esarhaddon seems to say that when he directed his march 
to Me-luh-ha he was in Musur and there marshalled his camp, 
starting from Apku. Now, iSIu-sur is nowhere used of N. 
Palestine. It has been argued with great force, however, by 
Winckler (and by no Assyriologist disproved ®) that Musri is 


^ Honimel, literally, ‘to the borders of’ (^An/sdtzet 295). 

2 In 3 R. 35 no. 4 obv., 1 . n, the name is read [1870] .Sa-me-ru. 
G. Smith ('iTAA’.^ 3 457 [1874]) does not quote the name, but 
(Assj'K DtscoT'. 312 [1875]) renders it Samaria; similarly in W. 
Boscawen’s text {TSBA 493 [1875]), and ^tT:i%^\M.Alp/i.l'erzeick^ 
p. 533, no. 4238 : Sa-me-[ri-na], the reading followed by Schrader, 
(A’T 7 ’| 2 ) [18S2]) and Delitzsch (/’mr. 286). Meanwhile Budge, 
however. Hist, of Esarhaddon [1880], 118, reads Sa-me-na 
(without query). This is rejected (emended?) explicitly by 
Tiele {BAG 350, n. i [1888]), and silently by Winckler {Enters, 
z. altor. Gesch. 98 : translit. text [1889]). Later, however, the 
original was examined by Peiser and J. A. Craig and declared 
to read Sa-me-na ( l/FG" iii. 1 8 [1898]) which is likewise the 
reading (shown shaded) of Rogers(‘ Two Esarhaddon Texts,’ in 
Haz'er/ord College Studies, no. 2, 1889). The present writer 
examined the tablet, and is convinced that the reading Samerina 
is quite impossible (.so also Budge, and C. A. Thompson, in 
conversation). There are several possibilities ; but Samena 
seems most likely. See also § 6 ili, a (1). 

3 On Ass. (?« = Heb. (for ««) see Delitzsch on ‘Samaria’ 
{Ass. Lcsestucke,{-^' i93<'‘)- For disappearance of 'ayin at 
the beginning of a syllable, cp ilu^l from ibdl~ ib'al {^i;^'')- 

4 Cp Del. Ear. 177- 179, and C. II. W. Johns as in n. i, col. 
4530, and the literature cited there and in Muss-Arn. Diet. 414. 

5 Since the above was written, E. A. W, Budge has given 

his reasons for rejecting the view of Winckler {Hist, of Egypt, 6 
pp. ix-xxx). It can hardly be claimed, however, that they settle 
the question, (i) The fragment (83, 1-18, 836) cited by Winckler 
as apparently mentioning Musri and Mifsri] side by side must, 
indeed, be left out of the argument. It is broken off so clo.se. to 
the upright wedge of ‘ is ’ that it is illegitimate to argue as if 
the character were complete, and therefore is. It might quite 
well be lull {KA 145, n. 3). Budge and King go further, 
and say that they can see clearly a trace of the head of a .second 
upright wedge (the present writer, after examination of the 
tablet, is inclined to think that they may be right). The reading 
would then probably be Mi-lu[h-ha] as Winckler .suggests 
(A'.- 1 145, n. 3: ini for me would be unusual [Wi.]: 
the reff. in the index to Rezold’s Catalogue yield no parallel ; 
still, in Khors. ro3, Oppert and M^nant \Journ. as. 6 ser. r, 
begin., 1863] give mi, though Hotta, Mon., pi. rso. 1 . 9, gives 
the usual nt\c\, and Winckler’s edition follows). Winckler’s 
theory, however, by no means falls with the surrender of this 
reading. He never treated the tablet as the main justification 
of his theory (see Musri, etc., i). (2) Budge’s other argument.s, 

however, seem open to criticism as inconclusive. In particular, 
the translation of ana kipAti eli*^<^t Musri {Kl. In. 34) hy ‘to 
the wardenship of the Marches of Egypt,’ although following 
time-honoured precedent, has never been justified. The pho- 
netic value of Nl.GAB when it means gate-guardian, as in 


sometimes to be understood as referriiig to the neighbourhood 
of the Negeb of Judah, 

Winckler, accordingly, conjectures that the Same[na] 
in question was in Musri, used in the sense just indi- 
cated, Apku being the Apheka of Josh. 15 53, where it 
is assigned to Judah. T he Joshua context suggests the 
neighbourhood of Hebron ; at all events, somewhere in 
the hill country of Judali. This theory would give us 
the most interesting and remarkable datum that, about 
a generation and a half after the fall of .Samaria, the 
name Sim[eo]n was at least knowti as a geographical 
term denoting a district not far from Hebron, and the 
further datum that the Assyrians counted it to Musri. 
This would have some bearing oti the theory which 
finds Simeon referred to in Dt. 33 (see above, § 3) and 
explain the prayer for its return to Judah, Many 
interesting problems would thus assume a new aspect ; 
but the point most important for our present object 
would be tlie establishment of such a contemporary 
geographical use of the name Simeon as would virtually 
prove a real knowledge of a Simeon ite people in S. 
Palestine, which would give us a valuable starting-point 
for dealing with the Hebrew Simeon legends. 

There is, however, a difficulty in the way of identify- 
ing Esarhaddon’s Apku with the Judahite Aphek of 
Josh. 1553. 

Hebron is barely some 60 m. from Raphia, which could equal 
30 kasbu-kakkar only if the kasbufakkar were .some 2 m. If 
thati.s not tenable, the Hebron Apku theory could be maintained 
only by supposing that ‘30 ’(.since there is no doubt about the 
reading) is a mistake of the Assyrian .scribe or of the source from 
which he compiled.! Placing Apku in S. Palestine is, there- 
fore, not beyond criticism. 

(2) On the other hand, the difficulty of a N. Palestine 
site for Apku hardly seems to be quite as great as 
Winckler suggests. 

It is no doubt natural to suppose that Esarhaddon was him- 
self in Musur when he set out for Meluljba; but ad-ki-e is not 
quite unambiguous.2 Esarhaddon might then, from a N. 
Palestine .\pku have ordered his army out of Musri and have 
marched himself to join it. .Sa-me-na might in that case be 
connected, perhaps, with one of the places in 'Lhotmes III.’s list 
mentioned above (§ 6, i.) (so §anda, [2 58 74], n. ; cp above, \.f.\ 

There remains, however, against the N. Palestine 
theory, the difficulty empha.sised by W'inckler : 

How came Esarh.addon’s army to be in Musri so as to be 
called forth by Esarhaddon, unless that w-ere, as Winckler 
sugge.sts, simply the stage on the expedition reached at the 
point in the narrative ? And, if so, how was Esarhaddon not 
with the army? 


We must thus, apparently, be content to leave the 
problem open for the present. Simeon may lx* mentioned 

7. Conclusion. docun.en.s '^Jonsing 

to the sixteenth century, the fifteenth, 
or the seventh ; but we cannot be sure. 'I'he hope of 
securing a fixed starting-point for the story of Simeon 
in strictly contemporary evidence is for the present not 
fulfilled. Any day, however, new iiialerial may enable 
us to decide the question. Meanwhile, we must be 
content with possibilities. 

When the character of the development which resulted 
eventually in the formation of the kingdom of Judah is 
fully considered, and the suggestions of allinity with 


‘Descent of Istar ’ passim, i.s pitu or muSelis (5 K. 13 6 187); 
when its phonetic value i.s kepu (as a comparison of Kost,^ Plate 
23 16 ki . . . ti w'ith Plate 37 6, N l.G.\B-u-ti, shows that it is in 
the Esarhaddon passage [cp what is said by C. H. W. Johns on 
the phonetic value of Nl.GAB in his careful di.sciission of the 
kbpu office in Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 284-88, which 
the present writer did not sec till after this note was written]), 
it means governor. Schr.ider admitted twenty-four years ago 
that ‘governor over Egypt’ w’as impossible ( 265) ; onl)', 
he gave up ‘governor’ instead of giving up ‘ Egypt.’ On kbfu 
see also Johns, Doomsday Bk. 9. 

! Or by regarding kasbu-kakkar zs.?. not a technical measure 
but a general term : ‘ long journey ' (cp C. H. W. Johns, Assyr. 
Deeds and Documents, 2 208). 

2 The contexts in which it oftenest occurs give it the meaning 
of ‘muster, marshall forces where one is’ {e.g., in 'I'aylor 
Cylinder, 623: assemble your army [pu-uh-hir um-man-ka], 
muster your camp \di~ka-a karasa-kaf) ; but it need not imply 
presence; cp 4 R. 48 12, 13^ I ‘Bel wall call forth {t-da-kas- 
sum-ma) a foreign foe against him ' (Del, Ass. HIEB). 
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Ishmaelite, Edomite, Kenite, etc. are allowed for, it is [ 
natural to conjecture that Simeon stands for one of the ; 
unsettled elements of the southern population fused 
more or less permanently into a state by David, 
especially when it is noted (cp Sayee, Early Hebrew 
Hislory, 392) how many (5 out of 1 1 ) of the towns 
(iS. 3O27-31) to which he is said to have ‘sent gifts' 
appear in the list of Sinieonite towns, for there does 
not seem to be lx;tween the lists any literary connection 
(below, 4 ? 10). According to Land [De Cids, Oct. 

1871, p. 21) .Simeon was very possibly an Ishmaelite 
group that attached itself to Israel.* If we think that 
Heersheba was markedly .Sinieonite, interesting problems 
arise connected with such names as Abraham, Isaac, 
(ep .Stade, Samuers sons, David, Amos. 

i. In all the statements we have referred to, the name 
has borne practically the same form. It appears to | 

„ consist of the radical sm’ with the nominal j 
arae. 011= an.'-* What view of the [ 

name was taken in early times we cannot say. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the story of Leah’s grati- 
tude for the liearing of her supplications ((1011.2^33) 
was a very early explanation. It is exactly parallel to 
the explanation of the cognate name Ishmael (Cien. 

‘ J)- . 

The name .Simeon has been connected by Hitzig (GTl 47), 
W. R. Smith (y/V///., 1880, p. 80), Stade 1 152), Kerber 

(D/e rel.-ges>ck. liedcut. d. Heb. FJgcnn. 71) with the Arabic 
sivi\ said to mean the offspring of the hytena and the female 
wolf (Hommel, Sau^ethiere, 304), and Hall (SBOT^ ad loc, 
and 1 14) proposes to read Gen. 4'.» 5 : Simeon and I.evi are bJilm 
(for ahim : ‘ brothers ' 3), in the sense of ‘howling creatures,’ 
perhaps ‘hysenas.'^ Unfortunately, ohlm occurs only in Is. 13 21 
and its meaning is not known (Che. SHOT, ‘jackals'; but 
Duhm, Marti, probably ‘wild owls’ ; cp Staerk, Studien^ 2 18 
[1899]). .Smith supports his explanation by citing the -Vrabic 
tribal names Sim*, ‘a subdivision of the defenders (the Medin- 
ites),'4 and .Sam'fin, ‘a subdivision of Tamim,’ and compares 
such names as Zabyfm (zaby, gazelle), Wa'lan (wa'l, ibex), 
babwan (lab-va, lioness), with which he classes such Hebrew | 
names as Zibeon (pya:i, hyaena), Kphron (pisy, calf 

of wild cow). ' 

If .Simeon is really mentioned by Esarhaddon’s scribe 
as Sa-me-iLa] 6 iii. ), it would seem that the name was 
at that time, at least, sometimes pronounced .Sam'an. 
On the other hand, there was, as we have seen, a place- 
name pronounced Samhuna in the fourteenth century 
B. c. (above, jib ii. ), and there is a contract tablet dated 
in the thirty-sixth year of Artaxerxes 1 . which mentions 
a man named Sa-ma-ah-u-na (Hili^recht, no. 45, /. 2), 
brother of la-hu-u-na-ta-nu ( = Jehonathan).® Later, 
as a personal name, .Simeon became common (see 
Si.MEONii. , 1-6, andSiMON, 1-13 : Simon Pktek,§ ia,b\ 
cp, for Palmyrene inscriptions, Lidzbarski, Epheineris, 
vol. i. , index (under py::^’). 

ii. The name appears in regular gentilie form as 
I^im'onl, St.MKONiTP: (':yp*j’: cp Reuben, Reubeni). 

0, however, everywhere repre.senls the gentilie by the noun 
form (o'u/u.ewj' : in Xu. 25 14 becomes in 0u q-. [AFL 

om. Twr]). It is possible, therefore, that the (xv/xetuv of 
in Zech. 12 13 implies that Shimei, was known as an alterna- 
tive form of the gentilie® (cp WRS, JPhil. B96 [1880]), just 
as in Arabic there i.s the similar pair ending in -‘i and -'ilni 
respectively (WR.S, 80). 

1 Cp Dozy’s view, above, § 5 ii. (small type, end), and below 
§ 8 iii. 

2 Cp Xoldeke, ZD MG 15 806 [1861]. 

3 Gemini, according to Zimmern (ZA 7 162 yC) and Stucken 
(MTG, 1902, p. 189). 

^ He does noi allude to Dozy’s daring hypothesis referred to 
above (§5). 

5 The gentilie [ameln) Sa-ma-u-nu-ai occurs along with (amelu) 
Pu-ku-du-ai in a letter to ‘the king'(K. 1248). What ‘ <dty) 
Sa-a/H- ai-na (so, according to the text in Del. Lesestucke,i^) 
not [as in fCB2 106] Sa-aftyu-nd), son of Marduk-apil-iddina ’ in 
Sennacherib’s Taylor Prism inscription (5 zzE) can mean it 
would be hard to saj'. Sa(dyma--gni-nu was the name of one 
of the sons of Hel-ikasa (ruler of the half-Aramaean tribe of the 
Gambulai) executed by A5ur-bani-pal.^ Samuna in Sa-mu-na- 
aplu-iddina (Johns, Dootnsday vlii. 1 6= K. 8179) and in 
S.a-mu-nu-ia-tu-ni (.*f.M. Deeds and Doc. 160 R. ii=:K. 279) is 
doubtless Eshmun (Dootnsday Bk. 16). 

® The Shemaiah also of x Ch. 437 appears in as trv/iietur'. 
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iii. Names containing the three radicals yea' are so 
common, especially in the neighbourhood of S. Palestine, 
that they would be enough in themselves to suggest the 
theory of dispersion underlying Gen. 49 . In that theory 
there may be more than popular fancy. W'e cannot 
here profitably discuss \V. R. Smith's view that ‘the 
dispersion of the tribe Simeon is most easily under- 
stood on the principles of exogamy and female kinship’ 
{J/^hil. 996 [1880]). A historical ct>nnection of some 


kind, however, between at least some of the various 
cognate names seems extremely probable. 

We find Shimei as Simeonite (iCh.427), Levite (Ex. 617), 
Reubenite (i Ch. 64)— all Leah tribes— lienj ami te l (2S. lOn 
etc. ; cp I K. 4 18), and in the family of David (2 S. 21 21 Kt.) 
as the name of the only brother mentioned in old sources (liu. 
on 1 S. I69 in KHC); besides which we find cognate names like 
Eshtemoa, and Ishmael, 2 pronounced nowin Egypt, lsma'm3 
(cp bethel, Betin ; Reubel, Reuben).-* 

Not only are the names Simeon and Ishmael cognate. 
There seem to be also in the genealogy of Ishmael points 
of contact with that of Simeon (see Mibsam, Mish.ma), 
to which we now pass. 

i. As in the case of Reuben, P's genealogy of 
* p Simeon occurs in Ex. 615 as well as in 

logicaUiL. fofio “3“! The list is as 


Gen. 46 10= Ex. 0 15 

X^u. 26 12 



pS't 

P-2*t 

-inxJ 


P2’t 

?'2't 


mit 



The Gen. = Ex. list seems to contain three i 

twice: = 7','2* = j 

'3', and = ' 


I Ch. 4 24 

2nd 
nil I 


Xu., changing 


one sibilant, gives nil for ins, and drops its double (irtx). i Ch. 
4 further shows for r;'. 


Winckler thinks that we have here a case the converse of what 
is suggested elsewhere with regard to Issaciiak (§ 7) : the 
Chronicler’s list is, he thinks (U/2201, n. i), the corruption of a 
sentence telling that the b'nc Shim'On went southwards when 
Saul contested with the Zarhites.® On this suggestion see 
above (§ 4, end). 

If the list be taken for a real ‘ genealogy ' it is diffietilt 
to choose between the variants (see the special articles). 

I’ertheau decides in favour of Jakin as against Jarib, but only 
for the (weak) reason that it occurs thrice. He thinks that the 
best known Simeonite clan was Shaul (Shaul’s mother is known 
as a Canaanite and he alone has [three] sons, of whom Misma* 
in turn has three). It would seem that some popular story was 
current about this Shaul and his Canaanite mother. According 
to Jubilees 34 20 her name was Adib.aa, and according to 44 13 
she was a woman of Zephath, which, according to Judg. 1 1 7, was 
the city captured by Simeon and called Hormah. In Gen. 
Rab. 80 she is said to have been Dinah (cp Charles, 206). 

ii. In the Chronicler’s special genealogy (i. 4 25yAi which 
appears in MT thus— 


Shaul 

I 


Shailum ® Mibsam Mishma 


Hammuel Zaecur Shimei 


1 Note also Jamin and Saul as Simeonite names (i Ch. 4 24). 

2 Cp Graf, Der Stamm Simeon, 23, Ewald, GCA, 1864, 
p. 1274, and above, §§ 5 ii. 7. 

3 Indeed the note on the name in Gen. 16 11 (J) is .-n,-!’ yrrc' 
yiV ''’hh uy as in the case of Reuben (§ 7 i.). 

•* How cautious it is necessary to be in reasoning from simi- 
larity of names appears from the remarkable fact that Saul as 
well as Shimei is a Simeonite name, and that Samuel, who 
‘ discovered ’ Saul, is brought into relation with Beersheba, the 
most famous of the towns claimed for Sinieon. Shemuel b. 
Ammihud is the name of the Simeonite representative in the 
partition of W. Palestine (Xu. 34 20). 

® mi 2^' mx pD' Sn nj pyrrc’ '32% This might be 

made more plausible perhaps by reading icJi instead of the 

strange yu, for -)>;j of 1 but the clause mi 2'V "inK 

is not convincing. 

® Cp P’s Simeonite census prince Shelumiel b. Zurishaddal 
(Xu. 1 6 2 12 7 36 10 19). from whom Judith is said to be descended 
(Judith 8 r). .Salu but ©b o-aA/uwi', ©fi- o-aAw/ii) was the 

father of the Simeonite Zimri who was slain with the Midianite 
woman, Nu. 25 14 (see § 10, a, end). The other names assigned 
to Simeon are Shaphat b. Hori, the ‘spy’ (Xu. 185), and 
Shephatiah b. Maacah, the ruler (i Ch. 27 t6). 
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the names, apart from the Ishinaelite INIibsam and Mishma* and 
the Judahite Ham(m)uel, need not be old (cp Gray, HPN 236) : 
indeed 0 b omits Hammuel and Zaccur, and Shimei might be a 
duplicate of Mishma'. ^ Moreover, they all appear in 0 ba as 
descendants in progressive ’''general ions of Shaul. 

iii. Still more suspicious looking is the peculiar list in vz>. 34* 
37. (On the number, thirteen,^ of the names, some of which are 
supplied with genealogies, see below, § 10, i.). 

It maybe noted, however, in connection with Simeon’s 
being a brother of Levi, that the names brought into 
prominence in the list — Shaul, Shimei, Ziza- (traced 
back five generations^) — are known otherwise as 
Levitical names (cp Genealogies i,, § 7[v.]). 

a. 'I he theory of the statistical writers evidently was 
that Simeon was gradually merged in Judah : the 
Simeonites first settled amongst the 


10. Geo- 
graphical lists 


Judahites (Josh. 19 i 9) and then, in the 
'time of David (iCh. 431/^ — it is a 
marginal gloss to the whole list : see above, § 5 ii. ), 
were lost in Judah. It would appear that there was 
a time when the Judah list in Josh. 1521-32 lacked 
exactly those cities which in Josh. 19 are assigned to 
Simeon, for when they are omitted the total, twenty- 
nine (instead of thirty-six), is correct. The fact remains, 
however, that all tlie Simeonite cities are somewhere 
or other assigned to Judah. It has been noted that 
whereas we hear of the Negeb of Judah (i S. 27 10), of 
Caleb (.3O14), of the Kenite (27 10), of the K^rethi 
(30 14), of Jerahmecl (27 10), we nowhere hear of tlie 
Negeb of Simeon (Graf, Stamm Sim., 14). Whilst 
naturally no attempt is made to sketch a boundary line, 
it is clear that Simeon was supposed by the writer of 
Josh. 19 1-9 to be found in the S\\\ of Judah. 

The slighting of Simeon in the partition of W. Palestine has 
been connected (Weinstein, (it'K. der Agmta, 299) with the story 
of Zimri in Nu. 25 14 ; so also {Gen. 7 'afi.gg; Xum. 7 -ab. 26; 
Rashi, and others) the fact that Simeon is the only tribe that 
falls in the second census (Nu. 2it 14) enormously (from 59,300 to 
22,200) below its size in the first (Nu. 122/1).^ It is difficult, 
however, to extract any more history out of the first story than 
out of the second. 

h. The list of Simeonite cities appears in four forms, 
which are here shown side bv side. 


(i) Simeon. (2) 


(3) Judah. (4) 


Josh. lU 2-6 

1 Ch. 4 28-31 

Josh. 15 26-32 

Neb. 11 26-29 

7 

32 

42 . 


1. 

i. 

i. 

i. 

Beersheha 

Beersheba — 

Shema 

Jeshua 

slieba 

Moladah 

Moladah 

Moladah 

Moladah 

Hazar-shual 

Hazar-shual 

Hazar-gaddah 

Heshmon 

Bethpalet 

Hazar-.shual 

Belhphelet 

Hazar-shual 

Balah 

Bilhah 

— Beersheba 
[Bizjolhjah = 
Baalah 

Beersheba 
‘ its villages '] 


Azem 

Ezem 

Azem 


Eltolad 

Tolad 

Eltolad 


Bethuel 

Bethuel 

Chesi! 


Hormah 

Hormah 

Hormah 


Ziklag 

Ziklag 

Ziklag 

Ziklag 

Beth-marcaboth 

Beth-marcaboth 

Madmannah 

Mekonah 

Hazar-susah 

Hazar-susim 

Sansannah 


Beih-lebaolh 

Beth-birei 

Lebaolh 

‘its villages' 

Sharuhen 

Shaaraim 

Shilhim 

ii. 

Pham — . 



Ain Rimmon 

Ain Rimmon [ 

Ain and Rim- 

En-rimmon 


1 

1 

mon 

ii. 


Ether 

L 

-Ether 



Tochen 



Ashan 

Ashan 

Ashan 



The names have been given in the forms under which 
they are discussed in the separate articles, w’here account 

1 In the Chronicler’s expanded v'ersion of the Hexateuch list 
(i Ch. 424.26) it is necessary to include Simeon himself to make 
up the full thirteen. 

2 In the form Zizah ; see ZtNA. 

3 Ending in 0b with Simeon himself ((rvaftov for Shemaiah). 
^ On the varying ethical judgment on the conduct of Simeon 

in Gen. 34 see Gunkel ad toe. and Charles’ Bk. of Jubilees, 
on 30 2-6. 

5 In the case of the other four — Reuben (3000), Ephraim 
(8000), Naphtali (8000), Gad (1000)— the fall is slight. 
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is taken of the variants in 0. It will suffice here to 
note that in list (i) inserts OaXxa after Rimmon ; 
in list (3) ©BA omits Heshmoii and ©a identifies 
Ashan (v. 42) with Ashnah {v, 43)- In list (4) ©l 
follows MT ; but ©bna omits all e.\cept Jeshua and 
Beersheba. 

1. The main list (i. ) appears to consist of thirteen 
towns agreeing with the thirteen (iCh. 434-37) names 
(some with genealogies attached) of their inhabitants 
who afterwards migrated to Gerar ( i Ch. 4 39). 

ii. T'he main list of towns is followed by a supple- 
mentary list (ii. ) of four (Ain Rimmon being a single 
place, and Tochen preserved only in i Ch. 432), agreeing 
with the four ‘captains’ who migrated to Mt. Seir. 

iii. Of the list of nine Judahite or Simeonite towns 

assigned to the priests (1 Ch. 657-59 [42-44] = Josh. 21 13- 
16) only A.SHAN {g.v. ; in Joshua miswritten Ain) is ever 
called Simeonite. h. w. h. 

SIMEON (J'lypp^ ; cyMecoN [BAL] ; see Simeon 
i., § 8, i., end), i. EV accurately Siiimeon, in the 
list of those with foreign wives (Ezra i., § 5, end), 
Ezra 10 31 (©bra 

2. Grandfather of Matt.xtiiias (i Macc. 2 i); see 
Maccabees i., § 2. 

3. A devout man of Jerusalem, mentioned in Lk.'s 
Gospel of the Infancy (Lk. 222-39). He was gifted 
with the ‘holy spirit’ — i.e., the spirit of prophecy — 
and had learned by revelation that he should not die 
without having seen the Messiah. Having been super- 
naturally guided to the temple courts, he saw the child 
Jesus brought in by his parents, according to custom, 
on the completion of the period of the mother’s puri- 
fication. He then burst into an inspired song {vi'. 29- 
32), known to us as the Nunc Dimittis (cp Hymns, § 3). 
He could now depart, like a relieved sentinel, and could 
transmit to others the happy tidings of the dawn of the 
Messianic day (see Gospels, § 39). For Mary he added 
a special word of prophecy, pointing to the different 
results of the preaching of the Cross of Jesus, which 
would lead some to a new life, and others to anguish 
at his crucifixion {vv. 34/. ). See further, J. Lightfoot 
on Lk. 225. 

It is possible to regard Simeon as a poetic personification of 
that inner circle of Jewish believers which formed the true 
Servant of the Lord (^^.7^). Long had it wailed for the ful- 
filment of the prophecies of salvation, and now(/.r., when this 
‘Gospel of the Infancy’ was written) its members were passing 
one by one into the company of believers in Jesus. Nor need 
we be startled to find an imperfect parallel to the story of Simeon 
in one of the legends which cluster round the birth of the Buddha 
(see Carpenter, The Synoptic Gospeisi\), 155). 

4. RV, Symeon (Lk. 830). See Genealogies of 
Jesus, § 3. 

5. RV, Symeon, ‘ that was called Niger' (cYA\ecoN 
6 KaXovjievo^ Siyep [Ti. W’H]), is mentioned along 
with Barnabas, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul, among 
the prophets and teachers in the primitive church 
at Antioch (Acts 13 1+). See Ministry, § 37. Niger 
was probably his Gentile name, whether chosen with 
any reference to his complexion we cannot tell ; the 
name was not uncommon (see Diet. Gr. and Rom. 
Biogr. and Mythol. ). 

The list of the first preachers of the Gospel given by 
Epiphanius (Epiph. Opera, 1 337, ed. DindorQ closes with the 
names Jiapud^av, nal 'Xrr^Wrjv, 'Pov(f)OV, Ntyepa Kalrovs Aoittous 
T wv e/SSofujxoFTa 5uo. 

6. RV, Sy.meon (Acts 15 x 4 ). See Simon ITter, 

§ I. 

SIMON (cimcon; = ‘ snub-nosed ’ ? a Greek name 
[see Simon Peter, § la] of frequent occurrence among 
post-exilic Jews [jlD'D] ; cp J.vsoN ; see Simon Peter, 

The persons who bear the name in © or NT are : — 

I. Simon Chosameus (cimcon xocamz.OC [B] 

. . . XOCOM<MOC [A]), I Esd. 9 32 = Ezra IO31, Shimeon 
[b. Harim]. 
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2. Son of Mattathias surnanied Thassi {t Maee. 23 ; 

Oa<r<xis [A], 0 acr(r[e]i [XVJ ; [V] ; [Syr.] ; 

xii. 6r, OaTis). See M accamkks, t, 5. 

3. Son of Onias, ’the great priest,’ whose praise is 
set forth in ICcclus. 50. It is doubtful whether Simon 
I. ('the Just’) or Simon II. is alluded to; ep Ecclesi- 
ASTicus, § 7 ; Canon, § 36 ; Onias, §§ 4-7. 

4. A Henjamite, wfio, wishing to avenge himself upon 

Onias, informed Apollonius of the existence of huge sums 
of money in the temjde treasury (2 Mace. 3 - 4 ). The ac- 
count of the attempt of Heliodorlts to seize the 

treasure is well knowai. See Apollonius, Mknelaus, 
Onias, ^ 6. He is called the irpocrTaryjs roO Upov (84) 
or temple overseer, and it was perhaps his duty to look 
after the daily supplies of the temple. Cp 'rEMiu.K, § 36. 

5. Named in .\lt. 1855 Mk. 63, together with James, 
Joses, or Joseph, and Judas, as one of the ’brethren' 
of Jesus. He is not mentioned elsewhere in the NT ; 
but it is not impossible that he is identical with the 
Simeon, son of Clopas the brother of Joseph, mentioned 
by Hegesippus as ‘cousin german’ {dve^ids) of Jesus, 
who succeeded James in the Ijishopric of Jerusalem and 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan. SeeCl.orAS. 

6. Surnamed theCANANVE.XN, AVCanaanitk (6 Kai/- 
avahs : Mt. 10 4 Mk. 3 i 3 ), or the Zealot (6 Z7;\wti)s, 
Lk. Ois Acts 1 13) ; named as an apostle in all the four 
canonical lists ( Apo.STLE, i ). There is no doubt about 
the superiority of the reading Kavavaios to that of Tk, 
KavaviTTjs, though the latter has the support of N ; but 
although the writer of the 'bhird Oospcl and Acts took it as 
representing, and has translated it, ‘Zealot’ (see Zeal- 
ots), nmny modern critics (cp Judas, 9, § 2) are inclined 
to take the word as a Greek modification of or 

meaning, ' a man of Canan, or Cana' (there were 
several Canas). Simon does not reappear in the NT 
history. In ecclesiastical tradition he is usually men- 
tioned in conjunction with Judas of James ; and indeed 
in some western authorities in Mt. IO4 the ('pithet Zclotes 
is given to Judas not to Simon, Judas Zclotes taking 
the place of Thaddanis. ‘ The addition of Zclotes is 
probably due to a punctuation of Lk. 's te.xt which might 
not seem unnatural if no connection of .sense were recog- 
nised between Kavavaios and (W’H). Simon 

the Zealot is frequently identified with the Simon 
(Simeon) of Clopas mentioned by Hegesippus (ap. Eus. 
HE 832) as a descendant of David who was alive in 
Jerusalem in the days of Trajan and suffered mart}Tdom 
under the consular Atticus ; but this identification is 
not made by Hegesippus or Eusebius themselves, and 
appears to be first met with in the Chrojiicon Paschale, 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, and Pseudo- Dorotheas, all of w hich 
call him Simon Judas. 

Later ecclesiastical tradition varie.s as to the field of Simon ’.s 
apostolic labours. One set of legends places his activity in 
Ihabylon or on tlie shores of the Black Sea. But, as Lipsius 
points out {A/>okr.-Afi.-^csch. ^ these representations 

have probably arisen from a confusion with Simon Peter who 
writes from ‘ Ikabylon ’ and addres.ses the Christians in ‘ Pontus.’ 
Another set of legends, e.specially met with in late Greek writers, 
represents him a.s preaching in Egypt, Libya, Mauretania, and 
Ijriiain ; lait the same districts are also assigned by some tradi- 
tions to Simon Peter. In the Western church the festival of 
Saints Simon and Judas is observed on Oct. 28, The Breviary 
lesson for the day has it that ‘ Simon Chanana;us qui et Zelole.s, 
et Thaddxusqiii et Judas Jacobi appellatur in Evangelio, unius 
ex catholicis Epi.siolis scriptor ’ evangelised Egypt (Simon) and 
Mesopol.amia (Jude) rei^pecdvely. and afterw.ards went together 
into Persia and ended a successful ministry there in a glorious 
martyrdom. 

7. Of Cykene Kvprjyaios [Ti. \VH]), 

perhaps a Hellenistic Jew, w’ho came from the country 
and was compelled to carry the cross for the crucifixion 
(Mt. 2732 Mk. 1621 Lk. 2826). Afterwards he was 
reckoned among the seventy ’others’ (apostles), Lk. 
10 1, and he was said to have died on the cross {frrkp 
XpiffToO — i.e. , for the sake of Christ. The Hasilidian and 
perhaps also other Gnostics believed that he died in place 
of Jesus ; ep R. A. Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. 1 195/. 
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’ 204 8427. According to Mk. he was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus [77. r.]. W. H. Ryder (//?A 
17196/, 1898) thinks that Simon’s eldest' son was 
Ale.xander, his second Rufus, his third Tertius, and his 
fourth Quartus— all Christians living in or near Rome 
when Mark wrote. Living among Gentiles, Simon 
gave his sons Greek and Lndn names. 'This Rufus has 
, been conjectured by many to be the same as the Rufus of 
Rom. 1C 13. E. P. Gould, St. Mark, (1896), re- 

marks ‘ 1 1 is the height of foolish conjecture to identify 
this Rufus, the son of Simon of Cyrene, with the one in 
I Rom. 10 13 : St. Mark will only indicate that the names 
j Alexander and Rufus were known to the early church.’ 

I Deep indeed is our ignorance on such points. 

w. c. V. M. (No. 7. ) 

8. ‘ The leper ’ of Bethany, in whose house the woman 

anointed Jesus with the contents of the alabaster cruse 
(.Mt. 206 Mk. 143; cp Mary, § 25). An incredible 
apocryphal story makes him the husband of .Mary the 
sister of Martha ; ep Lazarus. [The designation ’leper’ 
has greatly exercised the critics. It is worth recalling, 
however, that the mother of Jeroboam [q.v. i] is called 
in MT ‘a leper’ (i K. 11 26), and that Naaman in 

I the extant recast of an older story (2 K. 5 1 ) is represented 
as *a leper.' In both cases the original tradition 

stated that a Misrite was referred to. It is possible that 
I the Simon referred to w'as said to have eoine (like ’ that 
I 1-gyptian ’ in Acts 21 38) from Egypt to Jerusalem, and 
I that the original narrative (in Hebrew) called him 
Cp also ’Simon of Cyrene.’ Chajes {Markus-studien 
[1899], P* 75) supposes an original Hebrew reading 
‘ the humble ’ — i.e. , ’ pious ’ (as often in Talmud). 

‘ One who had been a leper ’ is at any rate a miserable 
explanation. — t. k. c.] 

9. The Pharisee, in whose house the penitent woman 
anointed Jesus’ hands and feet (Lk. 740). Cp Gospels, 
§ TO, and Mary, § 25, eol. 2970. Against the identi- 
fication of this anointing with that of Mary of Bethany, 
just before the Passion, see Plummer (209). The theory 
is at any rate ancient, for, as Plummer remarks, Origen 
on Mt. 2(36 contends against it. It is also supported by 
Keim [Jesu von Xazara, 8222), Holtzmann {l/C^^^ 273, 
^■^^346), and Scholten [Het Paulinisch Evangeliey 254). 
The last-named scholar is of ojfinion that ‘ the infiuenee 
of Paulinism on the changed representation of Luke is 
unmistakeable,’ and that ’leper’ in Mt. and Mk. was a 
symbolic phrase for Pharisee. Without committing 
ourselves to this, we may reasonably hold that here, as 
often in collections of traditions, a germ-idea received 
conflicting developments. 

10. A tanner of Joppa with whom Peter lodged (Acts 
943)- The reference to his trade is significant ; the 
narrator suggests that Peter was losing his old pre- 
judices. It is said that a wife could claim a divorce 
from a husband who becaiue a tanner (Mishna, 
Kidhubdth 7 10). Cp Handicraft, § 5 ; Joppa (end). 

11. The father of Judas Iscariot, Jn. 671 182 26. 

12. For Simon Magus, see below (special article). 
On the ‘Great Apophasis ’ see Gospels, § 91 (and 
references). 

13. For Simon Peter, see below (special article). 

w. c. V. M. (No. 7. ) 

SIMON MAGUS. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; Acts 8 9-24 (§ 1). Anii-Pauline and Anti-Gnostic 
Extra-canonical data (§ 2/). polehiic (§§ 9-1 1). 

Simon = Paul (§§ 4-7). Historical .Simon-figures (§ 12). 

Four distinct Simon-figures Conclusion on Acts 89-24 

(§ 8). (§ 13/;). 

Literature (§ 15). 

Simon Magus is mentioned in the NT only in Acts 
89-24. (^) In Acts 85-8 we read tliat Philip the 

1 In Acts preached tlie Christ in the city 

of Samaria, and wrought many miracles 
of healing. Next [w. 9-13), we are told that Simon 
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had previously to this bewitched the people by his 
magical arts, giving out that he was some great one, 
and being declared by them to be that power of God 
which is called Great. After that men and women had 
received baptism at the hands of Philip, Simon also did 
so, and continued with Philip, full of amazement at his 
miracles. Meanwhile (z'v. 14-17), at the instance of the 
apostles in Jerusalem, Peter and John had come to 
Samaria, and through laying on of hands had obtained 
the Holy Ghost for those who had been baptised. Upon 
this, Simon [zw. 18-24) offered them money and desired 
the same power, l)ut after a severe rebuke from Peter, 
finally besought the two apostles to pray for him, that 
the punishment they had threatened might be averted. 

(b) This narrative contains much that is strange. 
That, instead of the city of Samaria (as in vv, 58/.) 
the country of Samaria should be named in v. 14, may 
be set down to a pardonable want of exactness. The 
designation of Simon as ‘ that power of God which is 
called Great ’ and his designation of himself as ' some 
great one ' ^ are not intrinsically incompatible with his 
sorcery ; but it is very surprising that the sorcery is 
referred to twice {w. 9 u) and that its second mention 
is preceded by the same word [irpoaelxovy ‘ gave heed’) 
as had already been cmplo3'ed in v. 10. 

This appears to indicate that the two explanations of his 
popularity come from two different sources. By the reference 
to his sorcery, he would, in that case, be characterised as a mere 
yoif]^ of the sort that was very abundant in those days ; ‘ that 
power of God which is called Great ’ would signify something 
much more exalted. Now, it is not easy to imagine that an 
editor would have introduced v. ii if he had already found e?/. 
g/. lying before him in his text. It is more probable that v. lo 
was interpolated, and that in the process ‘took heed ’ (7rpo<r€t- 
Xov) was borrowed from v. 1 1. The close of v. 9 (Simon's giving 
out that he was some great one) can in that case have belonged 
to the original text, for it is far from conveying necessarily any- 
thing nearly so high as ‘the power of God which is called 
Great ’ ; but it is hard to believe that ‘ bewitching, and bringing 
t^he nation of Samaria into a maze ’ (/uiayeuaiv xai e^icTTdvoav to 
c0ro? ttIj? Sa/uiapeta?) also should come from the autlior of 11. 
Perhaps the original text had i/zk o io^: (down to ‘ great,’ /xeydAou); 
the redactor beginning with ‘saying,’ Ae-youre? (7/. 10^), added 
the designation of Simon as the power of God that is called 
Great, and then thought it necessary to return in t'. ii to the 
idea of sorcery (from which attention had meanwhile been 
called away), and in doing so borrowed ‘ took heed ’ (npoa-clxov) 
from 7 '. icvi and e^eoraxerat from 7'. 9 (e^io-rdvoiv). This re- 
newed mention of Simon’s sorcery, however, was not indispens- 
able ; 7/. 12 could quite as well have followed directly on v. 10. 
It would have been equally superfluous if it had been inserted 
by the redactor in 7>. 9 (/Liayevajv to 2a/u.apeiaA, had v. ii 
belonged to the originaj text (in which case tlie whole of 7\ 10, 
on account of the Trpoaetxou, would have to be attributed to the 
redactor). If there is reluctance to assign to any redactor the 
doubled mention of the sorcery, there remains only the alternative 
that a copyist who acted as independently and arbitrarily as the 
copyist of D (or a preliminary stage of I); see Acts, § 17?') 
substituted at his own instance the other reference to the magical 
practices for that which he found before him; that then, upon 
comparison of this transcription with an unaltered copy, the 
new form of the idea was written upon the margin, and then was 
taken by the next copyist for an integral portion of the text left 
out by his predecessor by an oversight, and was accordingly 
introduced into it at what seemed to be an appropriate place. 

[c) The idea that only apostles (by laying on of 
hands) can procure the gift of the Holy (ihost is quite 
unhistorical (see Ministry, §34^). From this, it 
would not at once follow, however, that it is a later 
insertion ; for the whole passage may be equally un- 
historical. 

At the same time it is, in fact, apparent, that 7'7'. 14-18U: intro- 
duce a representation which in the actual connection is surpris- 
ing. ^ According to v, 13, Simon has been only astonished at 
Philip's miracles : as for the bestowal of the Holy Ghost, he 
wishes to be able to do the same. In a sorcerer would it not 
have been more natural to desire to possess the miraculous 
power of Philip (cp Simon Peter, § 33 <0? Among the 
scholars, therefore, who separate sources in Acts (see Acts, § ir), 
we find Van Manen, Feine, Clemen, Jvingst supposing that in 
the source Simon did seek to purchase Philip’s miraculous power 
with money. On this supposition it is simplest to regard the 
last word of v. 13 (e^^to-Taro, ‘ he was amazed ') and znK 14-18^ 


^ Perhaps originally it ran merely as In 536 eirac rcya eavTov 
— ‘ that he was somebody’ — and ‘great ’ (/meyai^) may have been 
merely an explanatory gloss to ‘ somebody ’ (riya) ; cpthe neuter 
etvat Ti, ‘ to be somewhat,’ Gal. 2663. 
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(down to nwCfia) as interpolated. In this case, iit the inimedi- 
ately following context, we inu.st regard, at least, f. iq, the 
thein (auTOt?) instead of ‘him ’ (aural) in v. 18, ‘ Peter’ in 7\ 
20 and the plurals fieyj^rjTc and etp^xare in v, 24 as adjustments 
caused by the interpolation. 

(d) However plausible this separation may seem to 
be, it by no means completely solves the riddle of our 
passage. The problem still remains quite dark, how it 
was that the editor could ever have come to interpolate, 
at one and the same time, into a source which consist- 
ently represented Simon as a sorcerer {v, 9 or n), and as 
wishing to possess still greater magical powers, two 
such foreign elements as the designation of Simon as 
the power of God that is called Great and the com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost through the apostles {w, 
TO 14-17). The two have not the slightest connection with 
each other. 1 1 might perhaps be suggested that the desig- 
nation had been borrowed by the editor from a second 
source, and that the reference to the Holy Ghost was 
his own contribution ; but this would not furnish us 
with any intelligible motive for his proceeding. Vet it 
seems highly necessary that we should discover such a 
motive ; for a second surprising point which is not 
cleared up by separation of sources, and hardly can 
be, is the question how it could come to pass that a 
man to whom the whole people of Samaria gave heed, 
and showed high honour, should have been so easily 
converted to Christianity, and that as a sorcerer, he 
should so little resemble the Har-jesus of 136-12 v\ho quite 
naturally opposed the Christian missionaries so strenu- 
ously. Moreover, it is surprising that tlie story has 
no close ; we are not told what in the end became of 
Siinon. Here, once more, can it be seen how useless 
it is to carr}’ out separation of sources merely on the 
ground of indications of broken connections, while not 
concerning oneself at all about the deeper questions re- 
lating to the composition of a piece, and about ‘tendency’ 
criticism. The solution of the problem can be led up 
to only by widely extended investigations. 

Simon, to begin with, plays a great part in the 
writings of the Fathers. 

{a) Justin (about 152 A.D.) cites him as an instance 
to prove that, even after the ascension of Jesus, tlie 
2 In the caused men to come forward who 

Church- themselves out to be deities, and were 

Fathers worshipped 'as such. Such was a 

certain Samaritan named Simon, of the 
village of Gitta,^ who performed feats of magic by 
demonic arts in Rome during the reign of Claudius, 
was held to be a god, and was honoured by Senate and 
people with a statue in the middle of the '^I'iber, between 
the two bridges, bearing the inscription in Latin : 
‘Simoni deo sancto,' and almost all the Samaritans, as 
well as a few people elsewhere, worshipped him as ‘ the 
first god’ [tov wpCoTov debv), ‘the god above all rule 
and authority and power’ [debv VTrepdvco Trdcnjs dpxv^ 
Kal i^overias Kal Sv^dpieios), and declared a certain 
Helena, who had formerly lived in a house ot evil fame, 
and afterwards travelled about with him, to be the first 

^ ’Arrb xai/u,7j9 Ae-yo/aerrj? TCttcdv. Thus Gitton would be a 
possible form of the name. FirTtou, however, is certainly gen. 
pi., since Gitta is met with elsewhere also as the name of a 
town : in Josephus (TiTTa or reVra, gen. or IWtwu : see, 

e.^.. Ant. vi. 13 10, §§ 319-321) for the Philistian Gath, in Pliny 
(//A^ V. 19 [17] 75) for a place on Carmel (Getta), and in the 
Philosophumena have b rtTTTjuo? (not Tirruivo^). For 

further details see Lipsius, Feti~nssaiie, 33, n. In ail the editions 
of Justin known to the present writer, indeed, the word is ac- 
centuated rirraiu, and so also in Eus. HE\\. island Epiphanius, 
Ha’r.2\ i. In that case the nominative would be ViTTai ; this, 
however, in view of the gen. rtT-n]? is quite unlikely. 1 f both geni- 
tive forms are to be explicable, the nominatives must coincide. 
Cp Po/aoppa? (2 Pet. 26) alongside of ro/aoppaju (Mt. IO15), 
Auo-Tpau(Acts 14 6 21 16 i)alongside of AucTTpoi? (14 8 1*5 2 2Tim. 

3 1 1), 0 uaTctpai/(Rev. 1 1 1 : so in Lachmann, and as an alternative 
reading in WH) alongside of ©uaretpot? (2 is 24), and ©uaretpcui# 
(Acts If) 14), Au86a« (Acts 9 38) alongside of the accus. Au 55 a 
(932 35). Similar variations are found In r Macc. in the cases of 
Afiifio, Bai$(rovpa, Va^apa. The word form ‘ exyico Gethonum ’ 
(C/em. Recogti. 2 7) rests upon a misunderstanding. 
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thought that had proceeded from him (npiOTyj ^vvoia : 
see Apo/. I26 56 215, Dta/. 120). 

{<^) 'rhe base of the pillar referred to was dug up on 
the island in the Tiber, at the place indicated by Justin, 
in 1574 ; the inscription runs : ‘ Semoni Sanco deo fidio 
sacrum. Sex. Pompeius . . . donum dedit.’ 'I'hus, 
the pillar was dedicated to the Sabine god .Semo Saneus 
(cp Ovid Fasi. 6213-218), and not by Senate and people, 
but by the piety of a private individual. 

As Justin has gone so far astray here, Lipsius 
Apokr. Ap,-f^escli,'\\.\ ventures to trace back also the 

alleged worship of Simon and Helena by ‘almost all the 
Samaritans ' to misunderstanding of certain sacred pillars or 
massebahs (see Masseuah), to wit those of Hercules-Melbart, 
the ‘king of the city’ of Tyre and the Tyrian moon-goddess 
Selene-Astarte, whose impure worship is alluded to in the 
reference to the house of evil fame (according to Iren. I her. 
j. 16 [23] 2 and according to the quotation of Justin, Apol. i. 263 
in Eus. HE ii. 184, it was in Tyre). In the pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions Helena is actually called Luna, that is to say, Selene 
(2eA»jn7), and according to the //<7w///ifj(223) she was among the 
companions of John the baptist (of whom Simon was the first) the 
only woman — thus only ‘ half man' (t/^ktv arfipo?), to indicate 
that these 30 companions really represent the number of days in 
a lunar month, which are not 30 complete days but only 29L 


{l) What we read about the ‘ first god’ (tt^wtoj Beds) 
and his ‘ first thought ' {irpdjTT} hvoia) is taken from the 
Gnostic system which is attributed to Simon. We may 
suppose Justin to have given full information as to this 
in the work cited by himself in Apol.\. 268 , but now lost, 
entitled (T^vTayfia Kara naaCov alp^crecov, which was 
used by later heresiologists from Iremeus {PRer. 1 16 [23]) 
and the author of the Philosophumena (67-20) down- 
wards. 1 larnaek {Lehrb. d. 1 206-208) finds in Simon 
a new ‘ universal religion of the supreme (jod,’ Lipsius 
nothing more than the ordinary Gnosis which had 
become widely diffused in Syria from about the time 
of Trajan, and is known to us mainly through the 
Ophites, with this difference alone that here Simon 
takes the place of Jesus as the Redeemer. According 
to Kreyenbiihl {Evattg. d. Wahr/ieif, 1 , 1900, pp. 
174-264) Simon was not a founder of a religion, but the 
first genuine philosopher of religion, to whom belongs 
the undying merit of having been the first to formulate 
and scientifically to elaborate the fundamental principle 
of all Christian philosophy, namely, an ' anthropo- 
logical pantheism ’ or an ' absolute and universal 
theanthropologism ' (240). 

In the ‘ (ireat Announcement ’ (aTrocjiatn? /uteyaArj), attributed 
to Simon, which is first mentioned in the rhilosophuntena and 
copiously extracted from, Kreyeubuhl discerns, not, like all other 
critics, the work of a later Simonian, but a genuine production 
of Simon himself. For our present purpose it is not necessary 
to discuss this question or to set forth the Simonian system, for 
which the reader may consult Lipsius i^BL 5 3i6/l)and Hilgenfeld 
{Kcizergesch.f 1884, pp. 163-186). 

{d) Suffice it to observe here that all the church 
fathers from Irenmus onwards make Simon the prime 
author of all heresies, and inform us that he was 
regarded not merely as a leader of a sect, but also as a 
manifestation of the supreme Deity, as Messiah, also 
by the name of 'the Standing One’ (6 etrreos), or, 
more precisely, according to the ‘ Great Announcement ’ 
[Philos. 6913) as 6 eVrcuy, (rray, (jTT)abpLivos~—i.e., the 
permanently .Abiding. Cp further, § 11 e, /. 

(a) T'his interpretation of the expression ‘the 
Standing One’ is confirmed also by the pseudo- 

Clementine Homilies (222 : toy 
<TT 7 }(rbp.€vos dd ‘ as intimating that he 
shall always stand') and Pecog 7 ii~ 
lions (2; ; ' negat posse se aliquando 
dissolvi, asserens earnem suam ita 
divinitatis sure virtiite eompaetam ut 
possit in reternum dnrare ’). According to Recogn. 1 72, 
Simon further designated himself as ' virtutem summam 
excels! Dei qui sit supra eonditorem mundi.' Cp § 14 

[b) We thus find in Simon’s case also application of the 
Gnostic distinction between the supreme Deity and his 
subordinate, the creator of the world or demiurge. The 
supreme Deity is incomprehensible and unknown to all 
[Recogn. f.). 


3. Pseudo-Clem. 

Homm. and 
Eecogg. : (a) on 
the Gnostic 
Simon. 


He sent forth the creative Deity to make the world ; having 
done so, the latter declared himself to be God, and demanded 
observance of the Mosaic law. To Simon, also, is attributed 
the doctrine that the souls of men proceed from the supreme 
(iod (who at the same time is called The Good), but that they' 
have been let down into captivity within the world. The body 
i^ their prison (2 57 f.'). 'I'his enables us to understand what is 
meant when we are told that Simon denied the resurrection of 
the dead (//<7;«. 2 22). It can be explained from 2 Tim. 2 18, 
according to which the false teacher.s, who are simply Gnostics, 
declared that the resurrection was past already'. 15y the resur- 
rection they understood the soul’s arrival at knowledge of its 
heavenly origin, and its superiority' to the body which is its 
prison. Therefore, in their view, for all Gnostics the resur- 
rection has already come about, and they consistently denied 
any future resurrection of the body'. 


[c) These data may be sufficient to show that it is a 
form of Gnosticism that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions combating in the person of Simon. 

1 f they contained nothing more they would accordingly 
be seen to have arisen, at the earliest, sometime in the 
second century. 

Other indications which do not need to be discussed here lead 
us to the beginning of the third century (so Lipsius, ii. 1 37, n. 2 ; 
Harnack, Lehrb. d. I266: beginning or middle of third 

century, according to TLZ, 1902, p. 570, even as late as the 4th 
cent., before Eu.s. [///f iii. 3S 5] — this after Chapman | below, § 1 5] 
had disputed their employment by Origen), and to infer a Catholic 
redaction of both writings (so Harnack, /.c.), or at least of the 
Recognitions (so Lipsius, l.c.'). The story' as to the members of 
Clement’s family' who became separated as non-Christians, and 
after their conversion find one another and recognise (whence 
the name ‘ Recognitiones,’ at/ayru>pto-/Ltot) one another, both in a 
bodily and in a higher sense, has a purely edificatory purpose. 
Apart from the final redaction (see above) the proper standpoint 
of the authors — a Gnostical Jewish Christianity'— does not point 
back to the oldest times, and can hardly' have e.-^-rcised much 
influence. Thus, from what has been said up to this point, it 
might well appear that these writings ‘contribute nothing 
towards a knowledge of the origin of the Catholic church and 
doctrine.’ This is, in fact, the opinion of Harnack {Lehrb. d, 
Dogm.'Gesch.('^)^ 1 268 ), and in his view, indeed, ‘ it may be re- 
garded as certain.’ 

The pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
however, contain yet another element of the very 


greatest importance. In them Simon 
displays features which are unques- 
tionably derived from Raul, and 
plainly show him to be a caricature of that apostle 
drawn by an unfriendly hand, (a) The principal passage 


4. [b] On 
Simon = Paul. 


is Horn. 17 19. 


HerePeter says to Simon: ‘ If, then, our Jesus, manifestinghim- 
self in a vision, made himself known to thee also, and conversed 
with thee, in doing so it was as one who is wroth with an 
adversary', and therefore speaks by visions and dreams [Nu. 
126-8], or, it may be, even by' revelations which lyet] were 
external, but can any one be qualified for the teaching office 
through a vision? And if thou wilt say', ‘ It is possible,’ then 
(I ask) ‘Why' did our teacher for a whole year continually' 
converse with those who were awake? And, further, how are 
we to believe thy' word that he even appeared to thee? How 
can he have appeared to thee, when thy manner of thinking 
is wholly' contrary to his doctrine? Hut if thou hast for even 
so much as a single hour been made blessed and instructed for 
the apostleship by’ a m.anifestation of him, then pray declare his 
doctrine, set forth his w’ords, love his apostles, and strive not 
against me who companied with him. For indeed thou hast 
come forward as adversary' against me who am a firm rock, the 
foundation of the church [Nit. 16 18]. If thou wert not an 
adversary' (at'Tixei/u.ei'o?) thou wouldest not slander me and 
revile my preaching, in order that I, when I utter that which I have 
heard from the Lord face to face, may find no credence, pl.ainly' 
as if 1 were a condemned and reprobate person [read <ai ifiov 
aSoKifjiOv ovTos ; cp I Cor. 9 27]. But if thou sayest that I am 
condemned (et KaTeyi'UKrjxdov fxe AeyciA» doing so thou 
inveighest against God who revealed Christ to me, and 
inveighest against him who on account of this revelation did 
call me blessed [Mt. 16 17],' and so forth. 


WTiat Gnostic ever personally withstood Peter ? 
According to the incontrovertible statement of Hege- 
sippus [ap. Eus. //>? iii. 327/.), Gnosticism arose from 
the times of Trajan after that the sacred choir of the 
apostles had deceased. For what Gnostic had it ever 
been possible to be. like Peter, a personal disciple of 
Jesus during his lifetime upon earth? What Gnostic 
ever gave himself out to be an apostle ? What Gnostic 
ever claimed to have been qualified for the apostolate 
by a definite vision which he described? And who 
ever except Paul (Gal. 2 ii) spoke of Peter as ‘con- 
demned* [Kareyvojo'pdi'os)? Thus, it was at Antioch 
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that ‘ Simon ' assailed Peter and spoke evil of his 
preaching, and it was his vision on the way to Damascus 
(for Paul, according to i Cor. 9i Gal. 1 1 12, the basis of 
his claim to the apostolate) that is here intended to 
be reduced ad absurdum by a dialectic that really has 
much to say for itself. Already in chaps. 14 and 16 it is 
urged that such a vision could have been produced by 
an evil demon, just as well as by Jesus. 

{b) Nor is this all. The words of Peter in his 
Epistle to James prefixed to the Homilies (chap. 2) 
relate also to the same incident in Antioch : ‘ Some of 
the Gentiles have rejected my doctrine which is in 
accordance with the law [of Moses], while imputing to 
me a certain lawless and nonsensical doctrine [Hvojxbv 
TLva KoX (pXvapoidr} bLdacKaXiap) of the hostile man. 
And indeed while I w’as in my journeyings some took 
in hand by manifold interpretations to wrest my words 
unto the dissolution of the law, as if 1 myself also were 
of such a mind but did not openly proclaim it ' (cp the 
charge of hypocrisy, Gal. 2 12 /.). Nay, more, in Horn. 
20 ig = /lcco^. 10 61, it is related that Faustus, father of 
Clement, to whom Simon has by w itchcraft given his own 
outward semblance, is in Antioch constrained by order 
of Simon publicly to proclaim his repentance in the 
following words : — 

‘ I, Simon, declare this to you, confessing that I have unjustly 
slandered Peter. For he is no false teacher, no murderer, no 
sorcerer, nor any other of those wicked things which I in my 
wrath formerly accused him of. 1, myself, who have been 
the author of your hatred against him, beg of you to cease from 
your hatred of him ; for he is a true apostle of the true prophet 
sent by God for the salvation of the world. . . . And now I will 
tell you why it is that I have made this confession. Last night 
angels of God severely scourged me, the godless one, as being 
an enemy (e;^^p69) to the herald of the truth. I beseech you, 
therefore, if ever I again should come forward and venture to 
speak against Peter, do not listen to me. For 1 confess to you : 

I am a magician, I am a false teacher, I am a sorcerer. Per- 
haps it is possible by repentance to wipe out my past sins.’ 

If the father of Clement did not occur in an older form of the 
book, we may conjecture that this confession was originally 
there put directly into the mouth of Simon. What is said about 
his chastisement is a malicious allusion to the declaration of 
Paul in 2 Cor. 12 7, as to the cause of his malady, that an angel 
of Satan (ayyeAos Sarava) had been sent to buffet him. It is 
important to observe that in we have the sing.: ‘an 

angel,’ not the pi. ‘angels’ as in Horn. 

{c) If we have here a well -ascertained case in w'hich 
an utterance of Paul regarding himself is spitefully 
tw'isted to his discredit, soon also we find more of the 
same kind elsewhere. 

In the course of his vindication of himself Paul had, with 
great reserve, declared that he had once been carried up into 
the third heaven (2 Cor. 12 i /.)• This is made ridiculous in 
Kec. 265 : si putas faciiem menti tuae accessum esse super coelos 
et considerare te posse quse illic sunt atque immensae illius lucis 
scientiam capere, puto ei qui ilia potest comprehendere facilius 
esse ut sensum suum qui illuc novit ascendere in alicujus 
nostrum, qui adsislimus, cor et pectus injiciat et dicat quas in 
eo cogitationes gerat.l The doctrine of Paul that to eat meat 
offered to idols is not forbidden (see more fully under Council, 
§11, col. 924yC) is distorted into the story that Simon in the 
market-place entertained the people of Tyre with the flesh of a 
sacrificial ox and with much wine, thus bringing theni under the 
power of the evil demons 73; cp 44). This distortion 

IS all the more worthy of attention, because the author, in 
connection with it, gives admonitions in the very words of Paul 
‘ to abstain from (or not to be partakers oQ the table of devils ’ 
(jpane^rfs Saifioviov anexeo’Oai, or /u,€TaAa/u,^dveii', 748; cp 

1 Cor. 10 2oyC). In view of the miracles which Paul himself 
claims in 2 Cor. 12 12 Rom. 15 ig, it is easy' to understand that 
he came to be spoken of as a magician. In the enumeration of 
the magical powers of which ‘ Sitnon ’ makes his boast in J^eco^. 

2 9, the ‘ when bound I can loose myself . . . when confined in 
prison I can make the barriers open of their own accord ’ (‘ vinctus i 
memetipsum solvam ... in carcere colligatus claustra sponte | 
patefieri faciam ’) specially recalls Paul’s liberation from prison 
at Philippi (Acts 1 6 23-26). Even if this liberation is unhistorical 
(Acts, § 2), it found belief after it had been related, and it can 
have been related a considerable time before the date at which 
Acts was written. Once more, let us take another word that is 
used, not indeed by Paul himself, but with reference to him by 

^ ‘ If you think that there is easy' access for your mind above j 
the heavens, and that ymu are able to conceive the things that , 
are there, and to apprehend knowledge of that immense light, I 
think that for him who can comprehend these things it were 
easier to throw his sense which knows how to ascend thither 
into the heart and breast of some one of us who stand by, and 
to tell what thoughts he is cherishing in his breast.’ 
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I a follower. In Acts 9 15 he is called a chosen vessel of the 
Lord; in Keco£^.Z^g, Simon is called a vas electionis of the 
! devil.* 

{d) In this violent polemic it is not surprising to find 
thrown back at Simon — i.e.y Paul— the charges which 
Paul had himself levelled at his opponents. 

In 2 Cor. 11 p Paul calls the Judaising emissaries at Corinth 
‘false apostles’ (i^eufiaTTOo-ToAoi); in//<7w. I621 Peter says that 
Jesus foretold false apostles (if/evSttnoa-roAoi), false prophets, the 
i forming of sects and lists for supremacy, all which seem to him 
to have taken their beginning with Simon the blasphemer of 
God. In 2 Cor. 11 14 Paul [proceeds: ‘And no marvel; for 
even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light ’ ; in Kecog. 
2 18, Simon is called the ‘ malignus tran^formans se in sjjlen- 
doreni lucis.’ According to 2 33 wickedness (xa/cia) sent 

forth its comrade in arms, Simon, like a serpent (ws otfuv ; cp 
2 Cor. 11 3), according to Hotn. 11 35, as one who preaches under 
a pretence of truth in the name of the Lord and sows false 
doctrines (TrAdvTj), and it was with reference to him that Jesus 
(Mt. 7 15) foretold the coming of ravening wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. Here, also, may be recalled a saying which does not 
come from Paul himself, but from the author of Acts. This 
writer puts into Paul’s mouth (20 29) the prophecy that after 
his departure grievous wolves shall make their appearance in 
Ephesus, not sparing the flock. It is very probable that refer- 
ence is intended here to the Jewish-ChrLstian school of thought, 
which was prevalent in Ephesus under John in the last third 
of the first century'. Paul himself had already' in i Cor 10 9 
spoken of the ‘ many adversaries ’ (dvTiKe{/u.erot ttoAAoi) in 
Ephesus. This expression, also, is taken up and turned against 
I himself in the passage already cited under a, above. 

(<r) More especially we find recurring in the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitio 7 is three designations 
which are already referred to in the epistles of Paul as 
having been made use of against him. 

When in 2 Cor. 68 Paul says of himself, ‘as deceivers and 
[yet] true ’ (w? nAdvot Kal dATj^et?), the censure implied in the 
word TrAdvos is just as little purely imaginary as is that contained 
in 69 : d)9 dyvoovixet’oi, co? 7rai6cu6/u.evot(‘ unknown,’ ‘chastened ’), 
etc., or that repudiated in 4 5 (‘we preach not ourselves’), or 
that hinted at in 3 i (‘are we beginning again to commend our- 
selves?’), cp5i2. All these charges had actually' been made, 
otherwise Paul would not have needed to repel them (§ gc). 
The word most fitted to stick as a term of reproach was ‘ the 
deceiver ’ (6 TrAdvos), and in point of fact it does reappear in 
Hovi. 217, w'hich represents Jesus as having foretold that ‘ first 
must come a false gospel by’ the instrumentality of a certain 
deceiver’ [the gospel of freedom from the law] (TrpwTOv xj/evSes 
5eZ iAOiiv euayye'Atov utto TrAdvov Ttvo?). Cp the nAdvr) in the 
quotation (11 35) cited under d, as also the miracles w hich Simon 
works (2 33), * to astonish and deceive ’ (Trpbs KardtrArj^iv Kal 
dTrdjJjv), or (7 4), the expression ‘ deceived before by’ Simon ' 
(vTTO TOv . . . 2ip.aJvos npoarraTt]6lvT€^}, or the di'ccptioncs of 
Simon {Rccog. 865), his ‘slanders’ (Sia^oAaC : Hotn. 3 59). 

Notice further that, according to Gal. 1 10, it was made a 
reproach against Paul that he sought by his doctrine to please 
men ; this comes up again in the w’ords of Peter in Hem. 13 10 : 

‘ Since y'e have thus spoken to please the multitudes who are 
present ’ (eTreibij dpeerKOvreu? roi? jrapova-u' o^Aoi? outw? c«^>]s). 

Above all, however, it is of the constant designation 
of .Simon as ‘ enemy ’ (0 exOpbs dV^pwiros, or simply as 
d ix^pbs, viimicus, see, e.g., above, b) in both writings, 
that we are able to infer from Gal. 4 16 with a high 
degree of probability that it had already been apj^lied 
by his Galatian adversaries to Paul. It is difficult to 
see how Paul could have felt any occasion to ask the 
Galatians whether he had been the enemy of the 
Galatians by his preaching of the true go.spd, that is of 
the gospel freed from the law (this is what is intended 
by dXrjdevcop vpuv : 4 16) if he had not been spoken of 
to the Galatians as being their ' enemy.’ Here should 
be added Mt. 1828 (see below, § 6 c). 

(/) This ‘homo quidam inimicus ' according to 
Recog. 1 70 f, raises a tumult against James the episco- 

* This very' drastic kind of polemic is exemplified in the NT 
also. The Gnostics who are^ controverted in the Epistle of 
Jude (^.r'., § 2), in common with all Gnostics, divjded m.ankind 
into the two categories of ‘ psychic ’ and ‘ pneumatic ’ ; they held 
themselves to be pneumatic. This the author turns round the 
other way in v. 19 : ‘these are they who make a division [/.f., 
between psychic and pneumatic ; not, as in AV, ‘ who separate 
themselves,’ or, as in RV, ‘ w’ho make separations’], sensual, not 
having the spirit.’ There is a still closer parallel to this sub- 
stitution of the devil for God in Rev. 224. It is hardjy to be 
supposed that the followers of Jezebel made it their boast 
that they’ ‘ know the deep things of Satan ’ ; we may be perfectly 
certain that their boast was that they knew the deep things of God. 
All the more sharply sarcastic is the form of the phrase : ‘ Know 
. . . the deep things of Satan, as they say.'^ But it is Paul w'ho 
is the author of the claim to possess the spirit that searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God (i Cor. 2 10-12). Cp § 6 <5. 
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porum prin- eps at Jerusalem, snatches a firebrand from I 
the altar and with this begins a general Jewish massacre 
of Christians ; he throws James down headlong from 
the top of the steps, so that he lies as one dead. After 
tliree days the Christians who have tied to Jericho learn 
that the hostile man has received from Caiaphas the 
high priest the commission to persecute all Christians, 
and armed with written missives (‘ epistoke ')from him is 
about to go to Damascus in order to begin the persecu- 
tion there, believing that Peter has betaken himself thither^ 
(cp ActsSj 9 1 ‘ 2 t> 9 -i 2 Cial. 1 13 i Cor. 109). 

{g) Kven the style of Paul is plainly imitated in a 
mocking way. In the recantation {Horn. 20 19) of 
Simon mentioned above [b) we have his deofiai v^xCov 
(‘I beseech you’: Gal. 1 12), iyd (‘I myself: 

2 Cor. 10 1 ), eidivai OiXio (‘I would have you 

know': i Cor. 11 3), irapaKaXdj o<V (‘I beseech there- 
fore’: Rom. 12 1 I Cor. 4 16; cp Eph. 1 1 I'l’ini. 2 i); 
elsewhere ri yap, ri ovv, etc. 

So also with the ai^ocryphal Acts of Peter and Acts 
of Peter and Paul (as to which see Simon Pkter, 

§§ 32-34). Whilst in the apocryphal 


6. Apocryphal 
Acts. 


correspondence of Paul with the 
Corinthians which belongs to the .Acta 
Pauli (see Simon Peter, ^ 39^, n.) the doctrine 
attributed to .Simon is Gnostic, in the A]iocrypha just 
mentioned Simon ai)i>ears less as a gnostic than as a 
wonder-worker ; but that by him the apostle Paul was 
originally meant is manifest here also. 

{a) The question of Paul to Simon : ‘ Why didst 

thou deliver up circumcisetl men and compel them to be , 
condemned and put to death?' { 5 td rt av TrepireTjur}- 
pi^voin wapidiOKa^ Kal 7 ji^dyKaaa<: ai'Toes KaraKpLOivras 
aTroKTavdrjvai ; see Si.M').n' Peter, 34 e) is decisive. 
There is no Gnostic who could have had either such 
power or such inclination. The words can refer only 
to what Paul did according to Gal. 1 13 i Cor. l.')9 
Acts83 9 i/. 224/. 2fi9*i2. In this way what follows 
gains in cogency, the original reference to Paul being 
not so absolutely palpable without this key. 

{b) In the (pre-Catholic) Acta Petri Simon is spoken 
of as ‘iiiimicus,’ ‘condemned' (55 4<2. c, and .Simo.n 
Peter, §33^/), and even the Greek word wXdi^os (§4^) 
has found its way into the Latin text ; according to the j 
Actus Petn, cum Simone (4 12, in Acta Apocr. i. p. 49, 1 . 1 

13 and p. 60, 1. 4) not only is l^aul called magus' or) I 
‘planus,’ but Simon also is described as ‘planus (et 
deceptor).' In the (Catholic) . Icta Petri et Pauli (43) 
Xero makes it clear that .Simon persecutes Peter and 
Paul out of envy, and is a ‘manifest enemy’ {irpodtjXos 
iX^P^^) of both and of their Master. 

{c) In the disputation on circumcision touched on 
above {a ; cpShMON Petek, §§ 34 e , 39 c), Simon warns 
the Emperor against believing Peter and Paul, as they 
are circumcised and therefore worthless persons. Paul 
m.akes answer : before we knew the truth we had the 
circumcision of the flesh ; since then, only the circum- 
cision of the heart. Peter adds : if circumcision is 
something bad, why art thou circumcised, Simon? It 
will be manifest at once that only the words of Peter, 
not those of Paul, are any effective reply to the reproach 
of Simon. If with Lipsius ( 11 . 1 360) we remove those 
of Paul as being a later addition (cp .StMON Peter, ' 
§ 35 e ), then the pure antithesis between Simon as the 
opponent and Peter as the defender of circumcision 
comes to light. This, however, is directly contrary to 
the whole representation of Peter elsewhere in these 
Acts ; for here he figures as the one who is doing away 
with the law (Simon Peter, §§ 34^2, 39 r). In so far, 
however, as Peter defends circumcision the effect is to 
take away his complete agreement with Paul (the 
accentuation of which is nevertheless one of the main 
objects of the book ; see Simon Peter, § 35 </), for 

1 He is not here expressly called Simon. Should this be 
intentional, this passage would then have to be relegated to § 6 
as being direct polemic against Paul. 
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here it is only the circumcision of the heart that Paul 
stands up for. Thus in our present passage it is not 
at all the Catholic Peter, but the original genuinely 
Jewish-Christian Peter with whom we have to do, and 
this is our evidence that his opponent was not origin- 
ally a Gnostic, but simply an opponent of the Jud.aising 
of Christianity, in other words, no other than Paul. 

(it) To Paul also applies the further accusation in 
the same passage, that ‘ Simon ' found it necessary to 
give himself out falsely to be a Jew and to ]>ut on the 
semblance of strict observance of the law in order to 
deceive the people whom otherwise he would not have 
been able to win over to his erroneous doctrine (see 
Semon Peter, § 34«?). This clearly points back to 
I Cor. 9 20 : ' to them that are under the law (I became) 
as under the law, not being myself under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law.’ We 
recognise also, however, the charge which, according to 
GaL.'jii 1 10, was made against Paul by his Judaistic 
opponents, that outside of Galatia he still continued to 
preach circumcision, for everywhere he shapes his 
doctrine so as to please nmn (see G.\lati.\ns, § 13, 
middle). 

(e) With this accords (even if not conclusive as 
evidence) the favour which Simon finds with Xero. 
After Xero ha^ proved himself the most dreadful enemy 
which Christianity had, it must have suggested it.self 
very readily to tlie adversaries of Paul to lay it to Paul's 
discredit that he had so expressly enjoined obedience to 
Xero (Rom. 13 1-7) and that Paul’s captivity had Ixicn 
so mild (Acts 2830/1 ). As a result of his submissive- 
ness such a partiality of the emperor as we find him ex- 
pressing for Simon in the Catltolic and also in the pre- 
Catholic Acta (Semon Peter, §33/^) seemed natural. 
Cp below, § 12 

(/) Lipsius (ii. I363 f. ) has even conjectured that the 
stor)' of the seeming beheading of Simon (§ 34 r') has at 
its root malicious misrepresentation of the beheading of 
Paul. 

In order th.nt Paul might not have the glory of martyrdom 
his traducershad it that he had not been beheaded, hut by .a 
trick had brought it about that a ram wa.s decapitated in Ids stead. 
To this was then added the further touch that he presented him- 
self to the emperor as one who had risen from the dead, in order 
thereby to secure acknowledgment of his divinity, and of the 
truth of the promise he had previously made, of a return from 
death after three days. This promise is met with also in quite 
another form in tlie Philosophuntena, 620, where Simon suffers 
himself to be buried by his disciples, and proptises to rise again 
after three days, hut does not revive (see .Simon I^etek, § ^2 a, 
n. i). Evidently the theme has gone through several variations. 
In accord with it is what we read in the Catholic Acta, that Nero 
causes the body of Simon, who has fallen down from the clouds, 
to be watched for three days so as to know whether he will rise 
or not (see Si.mon Petek, § 34^). With Simon’s promise 
I.,ipsius confronts thestateiuent of the Acts of l^aul ( = ‘ Martyrium 
Pauli,’ 4, 6= PseudO'I/mus, ‘Passio Pauli,’ 8, 18, in Aci>i Apost, 
1 112-11632 42) that it was Paul who foretold to Xero 
his return after his l^heading and who also fulfilled this pre- 
diction. 

(g) Lastly, mention must be made of the attempt of 
Simon to fly to heaven (see SiMON Peter, § 33 L/ 1 . 
§ 34 [/!)• The supposition lies clo.se at hand that 
here too we have a malicious perversion of the saying 
of Paul that he had been caught up to the third heaven 
(2 Cor. 122) and that precisely the story of his fall and 
of his death was connected with this because the appeal 
to this rapture into heaven was regarded as a flagitious 
piece of self-glorification, and, should the conjecture of 
Lipsius just mentioned prove correct, the lieheading of 
Paul was not regarded as being the true end of his life. 

At the same time it must he observed that Simon’s flying is 
reported in two forms. Alongside of the staternent. Just recorded 
above, that his de.sire was to reach heaven by it, we find another 
much simpler one that his intention was simply, by a brief flight, 
to give proof of his magical powers, and thereby secure public 
attention (Simon Peter, §§ 33 a, 34 c). For this we have an 
authenticated parallel. Suetonius (AVr<?, 12) relates that a flying 
professor who had undertaken to play the part of Icarus in a re- 
presentation of mythological scenes organised by Xero, in the 
circus on the Campus Martius (that is to saj’, exactly on the 
scene of the alleged attempt of Simon), at his first attempt fell 
to the ground close beside Nero, who was be.spattered with his 
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blood. If it was this or some similar occurrence that suggested 
tlie ascription to Simon of the attempt at flight, the statement 
that Simon’s intention was to fly to heaven is a f^urtlier develop- 
ment. The possibility remains that the story was manufactured 
with 2 Cor. 1*2 2 in view ; yet we cannot be confident of this. In 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies find merely that Simon flies 
occasionally (*2 32), and in the Recognitions this takes the 
special form that Simon promised : ‘ si me de monte excelso 
prsecipitem, tanquam subvectus ad terras illmsus deferar.’ 
What seems to lie at the basis of this is the promise of Satan 
to Jesus in the temptation on the pinnacle of the temple (Mt. 
4 5yr = Lk. 4 q-ii). The evidential value of the arguments ad- 
duced at the beginning of this section, however, is not impaired 
by the ambiguous character of the indications last adduced. 

How small is the right of any one to set aside any 
sueh polemic against Paul as being from the outset 
impossible is sliown by the fact that 
in early Christian litcTature the same 
thing is found also without intervention 
of the mask of Simon, and even 
occasionally with express mention of the name of Paul. 

{a) Epiphauius {/Jaer, 30 16, end) tells us that in 
Ebionitic Aets of the Apostles was found, regarding the 
apostle Paul, the statement that he was the son of a 
Greek mother and a Greek father belonging to I’arsus, 
that he had spent some time in Jerusalem and there 
desired the daughter of the high priest in marriage, on 
which account he became a proselyte and accepted 
circumcision ; but, having after all failed in his suit, in 
his wrath he wrote against circumcision, the Sabbath, 
and the law. 

(fi) In Rev. 2 14 20 it is said of the followers of Balaam 
and Jezebel that they eat things sacrificed to idols and 
commit fornication. The two classes of persons are 
thus identical in spite of their different names. Nor 
are the Nicolaitans [cp NicoLArrAN.s] distinct from 
them, for we read {215) : ‘so also hast thou them that 
hold the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner’ 
(oerws : crif kuI) KparoOoras didaxv'' 

TWV y LKoXatTU)!/ O/JLoioOS), 

That is to say. In that thou (the church of Pergamos) hast the 
Balaamites, thou hast also [in the .same per.sous] those that hold 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner as the Church of 
Ephesus has (26). Now the Nicolaitans at Ephesus are in 22 
said to be apostles who have been found to be false ; and of the 
adherents of Jezebel we are told in 2 24 that they profess to have 
known the depths of Satan. All these accusations fit Paul ; the 
last of them must be understood in the manner indicated above 
(§ 4^, n.). To eat meat offered to idols and to commit fornica- 
tion had been indeed sanctioned by Paul if we take ‘fornication ' 
in the sense that has been indicated under Councii., § 11, col. 
925. As he had alre.'idy called his opponents false apostles 
(2 Cor. 11 13) it is not surprising if we find them hurling back 
this reproach at himself and his followers (cp § 4(f). The later 
the date to which theepi.stles in Rev. 2 _/C are assigned (see John, 
Son of Zebedfe, § 11) the more easily possible does it become 
that in them it is no longer l^aul himself, but a later school that 
is being controverted, a school which made perhaps a more 
thoroughgoing use in practice of this doctrine of freedom from 
the law than he himself made, or which even abused that 
principle ; but neither is it possible to show from the te.\t itself 
that it cannot b}’' any means have been directed even against 
Paul. On 13 11-17, 

{c) Even in the First gospel, in all probability, it is 
Paul who is alluded to alike as the ‘enemy’ {ex^p^s 
avOpcoTTos), of Mt. 1828, and as the ‘least’ (eXdxtf7"os) 
in the kingdom of heaven ; see Gosi>els, 1 12 128 c. 

Cp above, § 4 e, end. 

{( 1 ) As for the canonical book of Acts, the polemic 
against Paul which underlies 89-24 and 2-1 22-26, and 
which is artificially turned aside by the composer, will 
come under our consideration later {§§ 13/., 12 d; 
cp also B.vrje.su.s). Kreyenbiihl (214-216; §15 below), 
it may be added, sees also in Acts 148-20 and I911-19 
a similar proceeding on the composer’s part. 

In Lystra Paul was only stoned ; the divine worship which he 
is rej^resented as having received, rests only on the detraction 
of his Judaising adversaries, who thereby, as elsewhere in 
the person of Simon, wished to represent him as a man 
who owed his success with the Gentiles— these, according to 
Kreyenbiihl, are figured in the lame man blind from his birth — 
to magical arts. The magical efficacy assigned to the handker- 
chiefs and aprons touched by him (19 12) is held in like manner 
to be an invention due to a similarly hostile intention. In the 
Nicolaus, also, of Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iii. 4 2^, p. 
522, ed. Potter), who, when he had been rebuked by the apostles 
for jealousy, offered his beautiful wife to any one who chose to 
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marry her, Kreyenbiihl also (190 /.) finds Paul who gave up the 
‘chaste virgin,’ the primitive church, to the Gentiles, and thus 
to fornication. Such conjectures hardly rise to the level of 
probability, even although the difficulties suggested by stories 
of this kind when literally taken remain worthy of attention. 

{e) hJitiiilarly it is necessary to receive with caution 
the view of Preuschen 1901, pp. 169 [186]- 

201), that the form of Paul underlies the delineation of 
the Antichrist in the Christian Apocalypse of Elias, ^ 
although the coincidences, especially also with the 
Acta l^auli, are some of them really striking. 

Preuschen himself says that a searching investigation as to 
the history of the origin of this Apocalypse is still needed. Ac- 
cording to Schiirer ('/Xif, 1899, pp. 4-8), it is later than Clement 
of Alexandria. If this be so, the features of the picture of Paul 
cannot have been transferred to the Antichrist for the first time 
when Paul’s high place had become undisputed ; that must have 
occurred much earlier, when the hatred against Paul was still 
alive and did not shrink even from such a distortion of his 
picture as this. In the transference of the.se features to the 
Apocalypse of Elias now before us, misunderstandings, ho\^ever, 
can easily have crept in. This admonishes to great caution. 
Moreover, Preu.schen’s work is not yet completed. 

At the same time, however, Preuschen's view regard- 
7 Simon as Apocalypse of Elias leads to the 

question whether perhaps the figure of 
AnnenlvnRPQ underlie the picture 

P * of the Antichrist in apocalyptic writings. 

{a) Preuschen (/.r. 173-176) answers this question in 
the affirmative so far as Sihyll. 863-74 2165-170 are con- 
cerned. That in 863 the expression ‘ afterwards shall 
Heliar come forth from theSebastenes’ (ex 5 i ye/iaaTTji'ico 
ij^ei HeXiap ixeTbirtcfBev), ycliaffTrjooi has never as yet 
been satisfactorily explained is true. 

2ie/3a<rTd? is the Greek rendering of Augustus, a name of 
honour which Octavian first received in 27 n.c. Should '^epacr- 
Trjvoi, however, mean, not people of Augu^,tu.s, but people of 
Samaria, neither is this designation possible at an earlier date 
than 27 B.C., for it was not till then that Samaria received the 
name Sebaste. _ In order to be able to maintain the very tempt- 
ing interpretation which refers the widow ruling the world in 
3 75-80 to Cleopatra, and the triumvirate clearly indicated in 
3 5i_/i to Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, and thus fixes the 
date of the whole piece 336-92 as falling .somewhere between 40 
and 30 n.c., scholars have found it neces.sary to take tlje ex- 
pression Se^acTTTji/ot as proleptically possible even before the 
official bestowal of his name of honour upon Augustus, or to 
regard the verse in which it occurs as an interpolation. Preuschen 
understands the world-ruling woman (?'. 75) of Rome (that in v. 
77 she is called a widow, and that in ?•?>. 47 52 Rome is designated 
by its own proper name he does not take into consideration) and 
then interprets the I>eliar who is to arise from among the 
Samaritans as referring to Simon the M.agician. It is correct to 
say that the ratfier vague delineation here and in 21(5-170 
presents no obstacle to stand in the way of this identification ; 
but the identification is not yet thereby established. 

In fact, it appears even to be directly excluded if z'. 69 is 
correctly interpreted : Beliar is to seduce many men, namely 
‘as well faithful and elect Hebrews as akso lawless ones, and 
other men who never at all heartl of (lod ’ (ttco-tou? t’ exAexTous 
6' ‘E/S^atoi/s dvo/u-ou? re xat dAAov? drepa? otn^e? ouirot^’ ’6\io<i 
6cov €L(rr)KOv(Tao). Jiilicher, who was the first to interpret l>eliar 
as referring to Simon Magus (7'/.X, 1896, 379), finds mankind 
here divided into three classes : (i) Christians (ttio-tous e/cAexToiw), 
(2) Jews ('l^jBpatov? dro/mov?), and (3) Gentiles (dAAou? dvepa?, 
etc.). In that c.ase, however, the third re ought to have come 
after ‘E^patou?, not after dro/aov?. Grammatically possible 
would be another threefold division : (1) irtcrTod?, (2) exAtxTou? 
‘EjSpatous. avoftov's Ka'i dAAou? drepa?, etc. Only, In that case 
the TTio-Toi would certainly not mean Christians ; otherwise the 
‘E/Spaiot would not be called exAtAcroi. If the passage is due to 
a Christian, as Jiilicher supposes, then the only riglit construc- 
tion is that which takes dj/dp.ov5 as a predicate of 'E/3patou9, 
as above. Moreover, in the third class just supposed the xat 
would have a disturbing effect. If the re after drdp.ou9 could 
mean ‘ and,’ then it would he permissible to render xat by * also ’ : 
‘and also other godless men.’ 'I'he re, however, after d»(dp,cn(? must 
mean ‘as also’ since that after TrtoroiJ^ means ‘as well ’ ; con- 
sequentl)' KaC can only mean ‘and.’ The only unexceptionable 
translation is accordinglj' the following : ‘ As well faithful and 
elect Hebrews as akso lawless ones, and other men,’ etc. As 
these ‘other men ’ are the (ientiles, only Jews can he meant by 
the ‘lawless ones.’ If on this rendering one were to seek fur 
Christians also, they must be indicated by the “faithful and 
elect Hebrews,* in other words must be exclusively Jewish 


^ German translation from the Coptic by Steindorff in TU 
1“ 3, 1899; as Apocalypse of Sophonias already published by 
Stern in Z.f. dgypt. SpracliCy 1886, pp. 115-135, and in French 
by Bouriant, Al/moires de la mission archiPlogique nu Cai'rey 
i. 2 260-279 O885) ; not to be confounded with the Jewish .\puca- 
lypse of Elias cited by the Church Fathers ; see Schurer, 
2673-676, ET ii. 3 129-132. 
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Christians, which will hanily he supposed by any one. Rather 
does the author divide the Jews into the two classes of ilie 
‘faithful and elect’ and the ‘lawless,* placing the (ientiles 
alongside of them. In that case, liowever, the passage is not 
the work of a Christian, and therefore it does not relate to Simon 
Magus ; for it was only among Christians and not at all among 
Jews that Simon Magus passed for a person so objectionable 
and at the same time so important that he could be identified 
with the devil. 

Nor yet even among Christians was any such estimate put 
upon him at so early a date as in the apostolic age ; he acquired 
it by the enhanced importance which came to be attached to 
him through the romance of which he was the hero. Thus if 
Simon should be meant we should have to reject as too early 
the dating of Preuschen, who understands by the three men 
who destroy Rome 51 _/C) Galba, Otho, and Vitellius (68 and 
69 A.D.) and by the fire from heaven (v. the eruption of 

Vesuvius in 79 a.u. Moreover the second dating cancels the 
first ; for that Galba, Otho, and Vitellius had destroyed Rome 
could no longer be believed after 69 a.d. Geffcken ( 7 '^/ 23 i 
p. 15), who agrees with Jiilicher as regards Simon Magus, 
judiciously leaves the date undetermined. Vet it is altogether 
wrong to take t>7>. 36-93 or even only 7'7'. 46-92 as a unity. In 
the passage before us the destruction of the world by fire is 
predicted as something new no less than three times (53-61, 
7t-74, 84-87); and moreover the destruction of Rome by the 
three men just referred to follows upon the reign of the Messiah 
over all the earth (46*52), whilst of course it must have preceded 
it, and the reign of the widow over the world follows upon the 
destruction of the world together with Reliar and his followers 
by fire (71-77), and also upon the destruction of Rome by the 
three men already related in r*. 51 yC, which would be equally 
inappropriate whether the widow be taken as meaning the 
widow Cleopatra or Rome. Thus only 63*74 cotnv into 
account as a unity for our present discussion. 

(^) Sinton the Magician has been detected in the 
'other beast' of Rev. I311-17 (which in 10 13 19 20 20 10 
is called the 'false prophet’) in recent years by Spitta 
{Ofenb. d. /oh., 1889, pp. 380-385) and V.rhiis [Ofenb. 
/oh., 1891, pp. 25-27). This identification may in some 
measure suit the wonderful works which are attril)ute*d 
to this beast in 13 i3-i5i/. But it no way suits the regard 
for the worship of the Emperor in in’. 12 15^^, and the 
exclusion of those who have not the mark of the beast 


on hand or forehead from the buying and selling, unless 
we choose to suppose that the figure of Simon furnished 
merely the outlines for this second beast which were 
filled in by the author with essentially new features. 

Still less have Volkmar {Contvt. z. 0 /fcnb. /oh., 1862, pp. 197- 
213), blom {/rh.T, 1884, pp. 175-181) and Kappeler {Thfol. 
Ztschr. aus dcr Schivciz, 1893, pp. 40-62, 65-69) succeeded, 
without re.sort to the greatest lengths of allegorical interpretation, 
in finding the apostle Paul in the second bea.st ; on any literal 
e.xegesis, not even the miracles which cause no difficulty when 
referred to Simon can, by any possibility, he assigned to Paul. 

{c) In so far, however, as, after the example of 
Gunkel [Schopf. u. Chaos, 1895) and Bou.sset [Anti- 
christ, 1895), line taken is that of seeking in the 
leading apocalyptic fortns merely renewals of older 
figures, whether of mythological or of literary origin, 
which assumed once for all a normative character that 
underwent only slight modifications when applied to 
new circumstances and conditions, it may certainly 
be worth while to inquire whether Paul, or Simon, or 
the features in the figure of Simon which have been de- 
rived from Paul, have contributed elements to the shaping 
of these renewed apocalyptic figures. Preuschen's aim 
is nothing less than to show that it was by the introduc- 
tion of the form of Paul that the figure of Antichrist, 
originally thought of as a ruler, assumed the character 
of a false teacher, so that both types of Antichrist 
thenceforward existed alongside of each other. 

After the survey just made of the appearances of 
Simon in the literature of early Christianity, our next 

8. Four forms 
of Simon dis- y-''; 

tinguished. become evident that 

we have to do with three distinct 
magnitudes which meet us. now here now there, under 
the form of Simon. To these must be added as a 
fourth a Jewish magician of Cyprus, Simon, a guard of 
the procurator Felix, who employed him to draw away 
Drusilla from her husband, Azizus king of Emesa, and 
procure her in marriage for himself (Jos. Ant. xx. 72, § 
141/ ). To him we shall return afterwards (§ i-zbce). 


I 


I 




Meanwhile, the three figures that have come before us 
in the literature we have hitherto been surveying are : 
(i)the Samaritan magician as Acts, on the first im- 
pression, seems to present him ; (2) the Gnostic, founder 
of the Gnostic sect of the Simonians ; (3) the distorted 
image of the apostle Paul. 

(i^) It is indisjjensabiy necessary that we should 
distinguish these three forms as sharply as possible, and 
especially necessary in cases where they may have come 
to be mixed up in one and the same writing. In this 
sense, we have already treated separately the Gnostic 
and the perverted image of I\aul as they are found in 
the pseudo- Clementine Homilies and Recognitions 
(§ 3/-}- these writings Simon appears as a magician 
also ; but if thereby the magician who, according to 
Acts, made his appearance in the very first years of 
Christianity, is to be undenstood, then the Gnostic 
system ascribed to him does not at ail fit, for it is of 
much later date. 

Now, magici.'ins have existed in all ages, and thus it were 
easily conceivable that the author of the Gnostic system in 
question, 'in the second century, was really also ai the same time 
a magician. As against this suggestion, however, two considera- 
tions must be borne in mind ; not only that Gnosis and magical 
arts are united in t he fancy of the Church fathers (who attributed 
to their adversaries, without discrimination, all kinds of evil 
things) more easily than they are in reality, but also that, on 
this view, we lose all connection with the Samaritan Simon of 
the earliest Christian times, a connection which is nevertheless 
presupposed in so far as Simon is opposed by Peter. If, in view 
of this, we decline to give up the connection, we must neverthe- 
less recognise that in the pseudo-Clementines all the three forms 
of Simon are mixed up with one another so as to form a com* 
pletely impossible figure. T he case is similar in the apocryphal 
Acts; only, there the Gnostic features in the person of Simon 
are not very prominent. On .Vets 8 9-24 see § 14. 


[c) If, then, we de.sire to get at the truth of the 
matter, it is an e.xceedingly perilous thing to be too 
readily prepared to find a harmonious picture, instead 
of various features derived from distinct sources. Thus, 
the argument is very widely current that, inasmuch as in 
the .Simon of the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions a Gnostic tendency is being controverted, 
he cannot, at the same time, have any Pauline features; 
in fact, the myth has even come into being that Lipsius 
too, in conceding the Anti-Gnostic character of these 
writings, has also given up their Anti-Pauline character. 
Similarly, it is often supposed that nothing more is re- 
quired than the postulate of the actual existence of a 
Samaritan magician of the name of Simon, in order to 
make it possible to set aside all su])posed reference to 
Paul in the narrative of Acts 8 : or, where a little more 
caution is exercised, it is supposed that the same result 
can be reached by the observation that the figure of 
Simon there exhibits Gnostic characteristics. 

If once we are prepared to keep these different 
characteristics strictly separate, and at 
the same time to recognise their 
presence together (should they happen 
to be present together) in one and the 
same writing, the next question for us 
comes to be whether the Anti-Pauline 
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polemic is older than the Anti-Gnostic. 

(a) One might suppose that the answer could not be 
doubtful, seeing that Paul himself was before Gnosticism. 
The consequences, however, which have been deduced 
by the Tubingen school from this view of the case cause 
man}’^ to shrink from accepting this result, however 
obvious. 

These critics are utterly averse to making the admission that 
any such intense hatred could really ever have been directed 
against Paul, as would follow from the malignant and perverse 
representation of him implied in the Homilies, and Recognitions, 
and in the apocryphal Acts, should it be the fact that the 
passages in que.stion date froin the earliest Christian times. 
The ideal of Acts, that the multitude of them that believed (as 
also the apostles) were of one heart and soul (432) dominates 
the current conception of that period much too strongly to make 
it possible for many to recognise as historical any conflict of so 
profound and far-reaching a character as that revealed in these 
writings. 

[b) Only, what is it that is done in order to avoid the 
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unwelcome admission of its historical character? Any 
attempt to explain away the hatred which these writings 
breathe against the Simon with whom they deal, 
promises little success. Thus, of necessity, one is 
driven to the assertion that the Anti-Gnostic interest is 
in these authors the original one and the Anti- Pauline 
features are merely later introductions, much in the 
same way as an artist, in order to give greater life to 
his picture, will introduce into it here and there a few 
additional touches, but without altering the nature of 
the work as a whole. 

(t:) This assumption, however, of the posteriority of 
the Anti-Pauline polemic in these writings is completely 
untenable. How should the writers have come to 
make precisely Paul their target? If there had been a 
conflict between him and another school of primitive 
Christianity from which these writers were not perhaps 
far removed, the conflict was nevertheless buried at the 
death of Paul. 

It is coming to be more and more generally recognised that 
the real Paulinism hardly survived the lifetime of its author (so 
Harnack himself, Lehrh. d. Z^CIC-) 46, n. i, 52yr 78^, 116, etc.). 
Whilst the most general of all its results— the admission of the 
Gentiles to Christianity without observance of the law — was 
accepted in its own interests by the Church now beginning to be 
Catholic, every other special interest which Paul had promoted, 
and even his services in connection with the carrying out of the 
universalism which now was taken as a thing of course, passed 
into oblivion. Already the book of Acts represents Peter as the 
real originator of this, and Paul as but his follower in it (Acts, 

§ 4). Simultaneously, however, this book and the whole of that 
literature and period gave to Paul more and more a place of 
honour beside Peter fsee Ministry, § 36), and his writings 
during the second century gained more and more of a canonical 
position. 

Thus, partly forgotten so far as his conflict with the 
attitude of the original apostles is concerned, and partly 
highly honoured as an apostle of bygone days : how , 
should Paul ever come to be in tlie second, or, so far as 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Kecog 7 iitious are 
concerned, even in the third or fourth century, the 
object of so fanatical a hatred? It is a psychological 
impossibility. Add to this that the writers, by the 
introduction of Pauline features, would have been making 
unrecognisable the picture of that which they wished to 
combat (§ lorz). 

[d) Harnack has felt this, and drawn the consequence > 
which is the only possible one ; ‘ perhaps the Pauline ' 
features of the [pseudo-Clementine] magician altogether 
are an appearance merely’ [Lehrb. d. Dogm.-gesch. \ 
1(-)269). In the light of our preceding investigations, 
the boldness of this proposition will be apparent. 

How could such a judgment be possible, or that of Headlam 
{JThSt.^ i90iyr, pp. 53/') • ‘With the possible exception of 
one passage, there is not the slightest sign of anti-Paulinism, 
and nowhere is there any opposition to .St. Paul’? Is it, 
perchance, due to the fact that Headlam has his eye only on 
the real Paulinism and finds that the polemic of the pseudo- 
Clementines and apocryphal Acts does not touch that, and then 
omits to ask whether the authors perhaps precisely by their 
malicious distortion of the image of Paul deliberately wished to 
harm him more than would have been possible by means of any 
honourable polemic? 

(t') The examples of polemic against Paul without 
the mask of Simon, already adduced in § 6, must have 
shown how deep the antipathy to Paul went, and how 
widespread it was even where we have not to do with 
writings which clothe themselves in the form of a 
romance. The epistles of Paul himself, however, con- 
tain still more traces of this. 

In §§4^ 5^/, we have already touched on what adniits of 
being inferred from Gal. 5 11 (still preaching circumcision), 

1 10 (seek to please men), 4 16 (e’x^pd?), 2Cior. 08 (n-Aai'D?). 
Paul’s self-commendation in 2 Cor. 3 i SiiyC, his preaching of 
himself (4 5), and his claim to have been taken up into the third 
heaven and into Paradise (12 2-4), needed only to be exaggerated 
a little and the charge of self-deification was ready. To these 
have to be added, further, the charges which Paul would not be 
found repudiating so emphatically if they had never been made 
against him : such as that he walks in carnal \visdom (2 Cor. 1 12), 
writes other things than appear (1 13), says Yea and Nay in 
the same breath (1 17), corrupts the word of God (217), seeks 
to be lord of the faith (1 24), uses his power for the destruction 
of the churches (108 13 lo), when present is weak but comes 
forward in his letters with the greatest claims (10 <)/,%). 
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From his refusal of financial support for himself, the inference 
was drawn that plainly he was conscious of not being a real 
apostle, otherwise he would have made use of the privilege of 
those who were (1 Cor. t* 15 2 Cor. 11 10). To this it was added, 
further, that he applied to his own uses the collections which he 
caused to be made for the poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor. 12 r6-i8 7 2, 
end). Finally, 'chastened’ (■n-atSeud/xei'oi) in 2 Cor. O9 can only 
be understood as meaning that his malady had been interpreted 
as a divine punishment for his opposition to the Christianity of 
the original apostles. 

[f) All these charges and reproaches, how ever, proceed, 
in the last resort at least, from the Judaizers who came 
to Corinth or to Galatia and sought to turn against 
Paul the churches which he had founded — in other 
words, from the representatives of that school which 
speaks in the pseudo-Clementine writings and apocryphal 
Acts or at least in their sources. If one desires not to 
be unjust to them, one will even have to concede that 
Paul had provoked them to the utmost by his persistent 
advocacy of his own views, by his unsparing attack e\en 
upon Peter at Antioch (Gal. 2 n-ax), by his blunt judg- 
ment upon things which they regarded as sacred, by 
the anathema he pronounced upon their gospel (Gal. 
isy. ), by his biting sarcasm (Gal. 5 12), and by his 
sweeping condemnation of everything about them 
(2 Cor. 11 13-15). We are only too readily inclined to 
take sides with Paul and to find in his case certain 
things to be perfectly correct, which in his adversaries 
we would either condemn without qualification, or even 
declare to be historically impossible. W’hether, for 
example, Paul says that his opponents are servants 
of Satan (11 15), or whether the pseudo-Clementine 
Recogtiitioiis say that Paul is a chosen instrument of 
Satan (849) comes to very much the same thing ; and, 
viewed from their standpoint, Paul must really have 
seemed to them quite as much the enemy of the truth 
as they to him — for after all he was doing away with 
the law concerning which they could quite honestly 
feel convinced that it had been laid down by God as 
of perpetual obligation (see Council. § 3, begin. ). 
Instead of denying the manifestly-patent fact that the 
opposing schools, within the borders of primitive 
Christianity, carried on their controversies with the 
utmost violence, we ought rather to be unfcignedly 
glad that the Christian religion possessed within itself 
sufficient vitality to enable it to survive so severe a 
crisis. 

{g) There is accordingly but one presupposition 
only, by means of which it w'ill be really possible to 
hold the anti- Pauline features in the pseudo-Clementines 
to be more recent than the anti-Gnostic, namely the 
assumption that the princijial Pauline epistles are 
more recent than the CJnosticism, which the pseudo- 
Clementines combat. So Loman [Th.T, 1883, 
pp. 25-47), Meyboom {ib. 1891, 1-46), and Steck 
{Galaterbrief, 325-335 [1888]). It makes little dilfer- 
ence here, whether on this view’ the two things are 
also regarded as contemporaneous. Marcion passes 
for the chief representative of the gnosis which is 
controverted. We note further that Meyboom finds 
the polemic in the Homilies the fresher, and derived 
more from direct observation of the two views he opposes, 
Marcionitism and the Antinoniism set forth by the 
‘ canonical Paul ’ ; that of the Kccoguitions he finds 
more colourless and confused. Against the 

denial of the genuineness of the principal Pauline 
epistles altogether, see G.alatians, §§ 1-9. 

If then it is impossible to deny the existence of the 
Anti-Pauline polemic or to maintain that it is later than 
. the Anti-Gnostic, the next question 

comes to be as to how’ it came to 
and Anti-Gnostic connected, and even combined 

polemic how Anti-Gnostic in such a 

connected. j^anner as we see, especially in the 
Ho77iilies and Recognitions. (a) Harnack, in so far 

as he does not explain the Anti-Pauline element as only 
seeming (abov’e, § gd), says upon this point {loc. cit,) 
that the pseudo-Clementines ‘ before aught else con- 
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trovcrteci Simon Magus and his followers .... but 
also the apostle Paul, and seem to have transferred 
Siinonian features to Paul, and Pauliiie features to 
Simon.' 'The question still remains, however. Why 
they did so? If they depicted Simon or Paul otherwise 
than each of them in reality was, they only obscured the 
picture of each, whilst in the polemic that was being 
waged, it must iicvertheless have always been a matter 
of primary importance to depict the adversary in such j 
a w'iiy that every one could clearly recognise him. The 
literary skill of the authors must accordingly, on the 
assumption of Harnack here presupposed, that they 
wrote their works as wc now have them w'ithout making 
use of any sources, be ranked very low ; in reality, 
however, it is admittedly very considerable. By the 
judgment wc have quoted, accordingly, Harnack has 
merely raised another problem, not solved the one in 
hand. 

{if) Harn.ack proceeds cii.), 'Yet it remains also 
possible that the Pauline features, borne by the magician, 
came first into e.xislence in the process of redaction, in 
so far as in ilie course of this the whole polemic against 
Paul was (hdeted, but certain portions of it were woven 
into tlie polemic against Simon.’ The assumption 
underlying these words is of the utmost importance. 
We see Harnack here reckoning, as he had not yet 
done in the preceding sentence, with literary antecedents 
of the psenclo-Clementine writings. 

'I’his is in point of fact iiidispon'^able, if only for the reason that 
we find the ilomiiies for considerable stretches dealing with the , 
same matters as the Recos^nitionSy and tlien again diverging 1 
widely from them and also changing the order of the occurrences 
which both relate in common. Further, in Recog. 874^1 it is i 
said tliat Clement, at the instance of Peter, wrote down and , 
sent to James in ten books (the so-called Krjpvyfiara of Peter) [ 
the discourses held by Peter in his disputation with Simon in 
Cmsarea, and in the s.ame place is given a list of the contents of 
this writing which shows that it dealt with things which occur 
also in the pseudo-Clementines of to-day. To this must be 
added the family romance, and other matter which again points 
to a separate origin (above, § 3 c). 

And yet it is precisely this question as to possible 
sources of this literature that we may not propound 
if Harnack’s dictum is to hold good that these writings 
cannot be called into requisition in any investigation 
regarding ])riniitive (Christianity, because they did not 
come into existence at all until the tliird or fourth century. 
(Iranted that their present form is not older than the 
third or fourth century, nevertheless their sources 
certainly arc older, and it is the bounden duty of the 
historian to look into them. H.arnack withdraw's him- 
self from the t.isk, although he has himself recognised 
its existence in tiie sentence we have quoted. Finally, 
immediately afterwards lie goes on to say as quoted 
above (§ 9^/), ' the Pauline features of the magician are 
perhaps only apparent.’ The student who finds him- 
self disinclined to follow this path out of the difficulty 
which Harnack himself treads so hesitatingly, has no 
longer to face the question whether one is to ' believe' 
in a primeval Simon-romance (so Harn.ack ; see Simon 
Pktkr, § 31 -'r), but whether one is prepared in dis- 
charge of the duty of a historian to prol^ie the matter to 
the bottom. 

(c) 'Phat Harnack's hint of the result to which this 
would lead (above, d, begin. ) is a happy one cannot 
be said. How arc wc to conceive to ourselves even * 
so much as the initial juxtaposition of an anti-Simonian 
and an anti- Pauline polemic, which Harnack even 
presupposes at a certain stage of his hypothesis 
where he docs not yet take account of a fusion of 
different sources? But why afterwards was the anti- 
Pauline polemic deleted ? How came it about that never- | 
theless certain portions of the polemic against Paul got 
themselves woven into that against Simon ? ITom mere 1 
confusion ? Xo doubt some transference of traits that I 
suit Paul to Simon has occurred ; but this can be ! 
explained with any psychological probability only by ! 
supposing that the hatred against Paul in those circles, 
within which these writings took their rise, still con- 
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tinued to be active, and that what this hatred had found 
to be worthy of detestation in Paul, was involuntarily 
imputed, without any basis of fact, to other ix;rsons also 
simply from the need it felt to give itself air. This is 
only a proof of the original strength and bitterness of 
the hostility in question against the apostle. In him 
his enemies saw the embodiment of all that was detest- 
able, nay devilish. If now, in course of time, there 
arose other teachers whose position resembled his, yet 
was not identical with it, the inclination was only too 
natural, in those who disapproved, to fix their attention 
only on the points of agreement, and to carry o\cr, 
witliout alteration, to the newcomers the sentence of 
condemnation that had long ago been pronounced upon 
Paul, and all the words of censure in which it had 
been conveyed — 'enemy,' ‘false teacher,’ 'devil's tool,' 
‘magician,’ * dcifier of self,' and the like. Without 
the existence of a deeplv-rooted hatred against Paul 
that continued to be active down to a later tirne, all 
this would not have been possible ; but as soon as its 
existence is recognised, the mingling of the attributes 
of distinct persons is no longer unintelligible. In like 
manner also in that case one is in a position to under- 
stand that people of this fanatical sort, when un- 
questionably new characteristics emerged, did not allow 
themselves to be led by this to recognise that a new 
thing had appeared, that was not to be identified with 
the old, but simply regarded the new characteristics in 
question as a fresh development of the long familiar 
and detestable characteristics of the original adversary. 

{(i) One new characteristic of the kind just referred 
to, undoubtedly, was the divine worship implied in the 
erection of a statue in Rome (above, § 212). Even the 
most fertile imagination could hardly have constructed 
this out of the image of Paul. 

Lipsius, therefore (ii. 1 40 y?), is probably right when he 
supposes this assertion about Simon to owe its origin to the 
stupid misunderstanding of Justin, and to have found its way 
into the Recognitions only after Justin’s statement had become 
current. Here it i.s even put in the mouth of Simon as a 
prophecy : ‘adorabor ut deus, publice divinis donabor honoribus, 
iia m simulacrum mihi staluenles tanquam deusn colant el 
adorent ’ (29; cp 863 where Rome is expressly named as the 
place). It is, however, as great a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of Lipsius as that already (§ 8 c) noted when F.rbes 
{Z.f. Kirchengcsch. 22, 1901, 13/!) reports it in the following 
term.s: ‘that the Clementine story of Peter’s conflicts with 
Simon in Rome can only have arisen on the foundation of 
the statement of Justin.’ Lipsius does not say this of these 
conflicts in genci.al, but expressly only of ‘ the (Inosiic figure of 
Simon.’ From the view which Frhes adopts, he draws the con- 
clusion that ‘ we have no need at all to go into the question 
as to the sources and the strata of that ( pseudo-Clementine] 
literature, and are now already in a position to affirm that the 
legend which brings Peter in conjunction with .Simon Magus to 
Rome, cannot have arisen until after 147 A.D. [/.c., after Justin],’ 

What Lip.sius holds, and at the same time what we 
loo, it would seem, ought to hold, is the e.xact opposite 
of this. If, through an error of Justin with reference 
to a certain Gnostic, a statement arose which subse- 
quently came to be incorporated in the pseudo- 
Clementines, we have all the more pressing occasion 
for inquiring what was the form which these writings 
exliibited, and uhat the picture of Simon which they 
presented, before the introduction of such Gnostic 
features. 

(e) Lipsius, it is true, since 1876 {JPT 636/, 
Apokr. Ap.-get;ch. ii. 138/ 363) has abandoned his 
earlier attempt to reconstruct, as a single writing, a 
purely Anti-Pauline, pre-Cuiostic source which should 
embrace the whole of the existing Anti- Pauline material 
that we now find dispersed in the pseudo-Clementines 
and the apocryphal Acta — not, however, Ijccause it 
had been shown to be wrong, but simply because it 
could not be proved to be right. All the more 
decidedly, however, does he maintain that this whole 
Anti-Pauline polemic existed in an oral form before the 
introduction of the Gnostic features. This is in fact 
the least that we must suppose, unless all the facts 
which we have pointed out regarding the polemic 
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against Paul are to be simply denied. Nor should a 
renewed attempt to find in the Clementines a written 
source of this kind be simply banned as impossible. 
Attention must, however, be called also to the fact that 
the position held by Lipsius has only in appearance 
])een made worse by the new turn he has given to it, 
and in reality has been improved. 

It can appear to be more questionable if it is unable to find 
support on atiy written source capable of 1)eing seitarated out from 
the writings before us, and if the possibility has to be reckoned 
with that the Anti- Pauline legend existed for long only in an 
oral form, and was reduced to writing only after the Gnostic 
features had been combined with it. Nor is this really difficult 
to suppose. 'J'he mixture of features, and the difliculty felt in 
keeping them clearly separate, become easily intelligible on the 
assumption that the writing was done at a late date ; but the 
certainty of the existence of a mass of matter that was originally 
purely Anti- Pauline is not destroyed by the absence of any book 
in which this had been committed to writing. The hatred 
against Paul which still finds expression through the present 
forms of the writing which have been so much worked over, was 
strong enougli to secure that every one, even without their 
being committed to writing, should know perfectly well what 
was the nature of the charges brought against Paul. 


'Pile positive advantage offered by tlie new' form of 
the hypothesis of Lipsius is a chronological one. On 
the supposition of a written source, difficulties can be 
raised by the question as to whether it is really older 
than the period of Gnosticism (from about loo a.d. ), 
from which the non-l^auline features of the legend are 
derived. In presence of a legend that existed orally 
only, this difficulty disappears ; for such a legend 
naturally must have existed since the da3's of Paul, in 
whose ow n letters we have already been able to point 
out so many of the features which it presents (§ 9^). 

If originally it was Paul who was attacked under the 
guise of Simon alike in the Pseudo-fdementine Homilies 
and Recognitions and in the Apocryphal 
Acts (above, § 4 /. ), the question in- 
evitably arises whether this happened 
in the two groups of writings indepen- 
dently, or whetlier both groups have a 
common origin. 

{a) The first view is favoured by the 
circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions deal exclusively with encounters in Palestine 
and Syria, the Apocryphal Acts only with encounters in 
Rome. In many instances scliolars have contented 
themselves with establishing this fact and then holding 
the question as at once settled. 

{b) The idea, however, which underlies this whole 
polemic against ‘ Simon ’ is most distincll}' against this, 
the idea, namely, that Peter has to follow Simon into 
ever)’’ place where the latter has spread his erroneous 
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teaching. 

That this is Peter’s task is everywhere t.aken for granted as a 
thing of course. Take, for example, Iloni. 14 12, where we find 
Peter saying that Simon is in Antioch (with Anmibion); ‘ when, 
then, we get there and come upon them, the disputation can 
take place’; out of a large number of other pass.ages we may 
point also to ‘i 17 where Peter speaks of himself as having come in 
upon Simon ‘as light upon darkness, as kno\vledge_U])on ignor- 
ance, as healing upon disease ’ (e7reA0^;^>^' exoTto) ayvoia 

•yi'wci?, o)? I'oo’w taerts). According to 4 6 none but Peter can 
cope with Simon, and his companions complain that he has sent 
them on this occasion before him. In /GTqc-365 Peter says: 
‘ Since Simon has gone forth to preoccupy the cars of the 
Gentiles who are called to salvation, it is necess.ary that 1 also 
follow upon his track so that whatever disputation he raises 
may be corrected by us’ (( )uia Simon egressus est aures gentilium 
qtii ad saliitem vocati sunt praevenire, necesse est et me vestigia 
ejus inseqni, ut si quid forte ah illo disputaiiim fuerit, corrigatur 
a nobis), and in 3 68 we read that ‘Simon h.as set out, wishing 
to anticipate our journey ; him we should have followed step by 
step, that wheresoever he tries to subvert any there he might 
forthwith be confuted by us’ (Simon praecedere yolens iter 
nostrum profectns est, quern oportuerat e vestigio insequi, lit 
sicubi aliquos subvertere leniaret, continuo confutaretur a nobis). 

In view of such passages as these it is not conceivable 
that the plan of the Homilies and Recognitions became 
limited to conflicts between ‘Simon’ and Peter in the 
E.ast, as soon as it was known to the author that Simon 
had come also to Rome. But this was in point of fact 
actually known to the author, unless one is prepared to 
deny that the apostle Paul is meant by ‘ Simon.' Even 
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if it is a Gnostic Simon that is controverted in the 
Hoynilies and Recognitions, it was Paul who supplied 
the basis for this Gnostic figure (above, § 9 /- ) ; and it 
is only with the original oneness of the anti -Pauline 
elements in the Homilies and Recognitions on the one 
hand and in the Apocryphal Acts on tlie other that we 
have here to do. 

(6‘) Nor yet are direct indications wholly wanting in 
the Homilies and Recognitions that the conflicts must 
be continued in Rome also. 

Thus in Rec . 863 yC we read of Simon’s going from Carsarea to 
Rome saying that ‘there be would jitease ilie jieople so much 
that he should be reckoned a god and receive divine honours' 
(dlcens se Koinam peiere ; ibi enim in lantuin idaciinrum ut deus 
putetur et divinis donetur honoribu.s); .see above, § 2rt. W'ith 
thi.s it agrees that Peter makes the request of C’U-ment who is 
brought to him by Parnabas : ‘ travel with us, {laiiieipaiing in 
the words of truth which 1 am going to speak from city tu city, 
as far as Rome itself ’ (aur'oSeuo’oi/ rj/jiL /xeraAa/x^arwr' toji' rr/? 
dArj^cta? Adywr', Siv Kara ttoAii/ ■nOKla’dai /xeAAw /xGpt 
avrrjs IIoni.\ — Recog. 1 13; iter age nobiscum et audi .ver- 
monem veritatis quern habituri suiiius per loca singula, u.'-queqiio 
ad ipsam nobis perveniendum sit urbem Romani ; cj) 1 74 : usque- 
quo deo favente perveiiiatur ad ipsam quo iter nostrum diri- 
gendtim credimus urliem Roniam). So also in the Epistle of 
Clement to James prefixed to the lloniilics (ch. 1) l-*cier is spoken 
of as being he ‘ who as being fittest of all was commanded lo 
enlighten the darker part of the world, namely the West, and 
was enabled to set it right ’ (6 rrjs Sva-eto^ to o-xoTCiroTepor tou 
Koo'fjiov d)5 Trdi'Twv txai/diTepo? (fttoTLcraL xtAeuirt^tt? xai xar- 

opOwaaL 6 vvr}d(L^), and as having died in Rome. 

’The value of these passages as cvirletiee becomes 
greater in proportion to the fulness of their agreement 
with the fundamental idea set forth above, under b. 
All the more significant, therefore, is the simj)le ignor- 
ing of them by Harnack and Clemen wlio do not accept 
this idea, and all the bolder the view of Chase (Hastings, 
DR Zjjsb) that they ‘are so incidental in character that 
they may well be the interpolation of a later editor, the 
writer, for example, who composed \\\ii Epistle of Clement 
to James, prefixed to the Homilies.' 

( if ) Of equal importance is the fact that the Apo- 
cryphal Acts which deal only with conflicts in Rome 
contain references back to earlier conflicts of Simon 
with Peter (and Paul) in the East. 

P'or the pre-Catholic Acts, 17, 23, see Simon Pi-.ti:r, § 33 c , d , 
and for the CailioHc Acts see chap. 17, where Simon Nays of 
Peter and Paul : ‘ They have turned aside all Jutlaia from be- 
lieving in me ’ (6iecrTpcvl/a»' oArje rrjo 'lovSaiav rov /xi^ iri(rTtV€LO 
ftoi), to which Peter makes answer, ‘ Thou hast been able to im- 
pose upon all, but upon me never ; am.1 those also who have been 
deceived, God has through me recalled from their error’ (ira^t 
Sl' e7rt6e(je<»)5 rjSvmjOTf^, e/xot S’ ovSejroTf ' /cai avToi»5 tovs 
e^a 7 raTr] 0 ei> 7 aq Si’ e/aov 6 tx rrj'i iSiai TrAaerj? arexaAeVaTo). 
.Simon a^ain holds precisely similar language in chap. 2S where 
he iiieniions all Palestine and Cacs.-irea as well as Jud.'ea (ac- 
cording to the Recognitions it was in C;esarea that the last 
great disputation between Simon and Peter occurred). W iih 
this it agrees that in the pre-Calholic Acts (ch. 6), in exact 
parallelism with the pseudo-Clementine lloniitics and Recog- 
nitions, Peter receives from Christ in a vision the following 
instruction ; ‘quern lii ejecisti de Judtua approbatuin inagum 
Simonem, iterum pratocctqiavit vos Roinm . . . crastina die 
j>roficiscere,’ whereupon Peter sajs to his Cliristi.an lireihren 
‘necesse est me ascendere Romm [for Romani] ad expiignandum 
bosteni el inimicum domini et fratrum iiosiruin ’ [for ‘nostrorum’j 
(cp Simon Peter, §§ 346, 33 /J. 

Thus the pseudo -Clementine.s and the Apocryphal 
Acts alike make it plain that both of lliem have the 
underlying idea of a controvtating of Simon by Lcicr 
in the l^ast as well as in Rome, even although only llie 
one half is developed in the one group of writings and 
the other half in the other. 

[e) 'Die attempt has been made to meet tliis by point- 
ing out that church fathers mention llie jjreseiicc of 
Simon in Rome while at the same lime not speaking of 
controversies between him and Bcler. '1 his is indeed 
true of Justin, who knows nothing of any iJiesence of 
Peter in Rome at all (above, § 2 ; Simon Petek, § 3 ®.^)* 
as also of Irenaeus (li6[23]; about 185 A.D.) and 
Terlullian [Apol. 13; cp anima, 34. 57; about 
200 A.D.) who elsewhere do speak of the appearance 
of Peter in Rome (see Simon Peter, 25 b, 26 a, and, 
conversely, the mention of Peter and Paul w itliout 
Simon, § 41 c). Only, this argument from silence 
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cannot prove that Simon really did make an appear- 
ance in Rome without any conriict with Peter. 

In I he writings of the church fathers the first mention of 
this conflict occurs in the I'hilosophiimena^ about 235 a.d. 
(see Simon Peter, § 39//). Amongst the sources of iliis work, 
however, must unquestionably be reckoned the o-uvray/ma Trpb? 
ajra<Ta9 ra? aipeVec? of llippolytus, written about 200 a.d., 
even if Hippolytus may not be held to have been the author of 
the Philosophttmena itself; and Lipsius has made it probable 
{JPT, 1876, p. 607) that this <ruvTaypa of Hippolytus, now no 
longer e.xi.ani, already contained the conflict between Peter and 
Simon. If this be so, it can no longer be asserted that the 
tradition of the conflict is later than the opposite tradition 01 
Tertullian and Irenmus. Moreover, it cannot be maintained 
that these two authors had any urgent occasion, in the particular 
connections in which they were writing, to mention this conflict 
if they had known it. 

(/} In the case of Justin such an occasion un- 
deniably clitl exist ; and, moreover, Justin as being 
the earlier (about 152 a.d.) is also the most important 
witness. He, however, as already pointed out, knows 
nothing of Inter’s presence in Rome. Thus what he 
says about Sitnon admits of explanation without any 
(lirticulty, even if a tradition was already in existence, 
before his time to the effect that Simon had been 
controverted by Peter in Rome. One part of this 
tratlilion — that about Simon’s presence in Rome — he 
fouiul himself able to accept (in fact he held it to be 
confirmed by the statue, which he brought into con- 
nection with Simon ; see above, § 2^), the other — that 
about Peter’s presence in Rome — he was unable to 
accept. Why he could not, is a matter of indifference ; 
what is certain is that one who, as Justin does, regards 
all the twelve original apostles as having engaged in 
missions to the Gentiles, and is completely silent about 
Paul (Ministry, § ^ 6 a} would have had no difficulty 
in accepting the presence of Peter in Rome, if he was 
in possession of credible information to this effect. One 
must rellect that the circles from which the traditions 
relating to the controverting of ‘ Simon ’ by Peter 
emanated enjoyed small repute in the church, and 
certainlv no mistake will have been committed if we 
suppose that it was Justin’s knowledge of the Roman 
tradition, which he accpiired on the spot, that pre- 
vented him from believing in the presence of Peter 
there (cp Si.mon PivTBK, § qotf). 

(<,’) .\s soon as the later hypothesis of Lipsius, which 
as we have .seen (above, § io<’) has most to recommend 
it, is adojitcd — viz., that the entire anti-Pauline polemic 
existed, in the first instance, in oral tradition — -we are 
all the less in a position to doubt that from the beginning 
it formed a unity ; and sayings of church-fathers about 
a presence of Simon in Rome without any conflict w ith 
Peter cantiot, on the other hand, be regarded as proving 
anything, if only because they are all of them much 
later, since the oral tradition just referred to must have 
come into existence during and shortly after the lifetime 
of Paul. 


(//) Xor can the fact that in the Homilies and 
Recop^nitions only the eastern conflicts are dealt with, 
and in the .\pocryphal Acts only the Roman be held as 
having force against this conclusion, even if we arc not 
able to explain it. 


At the same time, we may certainly conjecture that the resi- 
dence and the geographical horizon of tlie various authors had 
a determining influence on the selection of the places which they 
made the scenes of their romance. Otherwise, the Homilies and 
Recoisnitions would certainly not have confined themselves to 
Palestine and Syria, but would have included .\sia Minor and 
even Macedonia and Oreece as well, where also Paul had exer- 
cised his missionary activities. Moreover, neither the Homilies 
and Recognitions, nor yet the .Apocryphal Acts (though this 
does not hold true of them in the same degree) e.xhibii 
unity of conception in their present form. We cannot tell 
whether older forms of them would not give us a clearer insight 
into the original oneness of this whole body of literature. 

Having now examined the Simon-romance in all its 
ramifications, our next question must 
be : what element of historical truth 
(if any) is there attaching to Simon? 
(rt) Of the four Simon -figures 
distinguished above (§ 8), the caricature of Paul in the 


12. What Simon 
(or Simons) 
historical ? 


Homilies and Recognitions and in the Apocryphal .Acts 
was interpreted as having its basis in the historical Paul 
and no other historical person whatsoever by the 
Tubingen school, followed by Noldeke (in Lipsius, 
luganzungsheft, 32 /.) and Liideinann (below, § 15), as 
also at an earlier date by Lipsius. 

On this interpretation the explanation of the name Simon is 
that Paul, whose real name of course could not he mentioned, 
was the opponent of Simon Peter and thus was the fal.se Simon ; 
he was called a Samaritan, it W'a.s held, because he was a Jew, 
and yet also no Jew since he rejected the law of Moses. On all 
other feature.s .see above, §§ 4-7, 9-1 1. 

(iJ) Krenkel (below, § 15), to explain the caricature 
of Paul, calls in the (jyprian magician .Simon, who 
stood high in favour with P'elix because of his services 
in helping him to win Drusilla (alxive, § 8 a). 

As Paul also was well treated by Felix when in prison at 
Cxsarea (.Acts 24 22-26), it was a comparatively easy thing for 
Jewish-Christian slander to assert that he really was identical 
with the Cyprian Simon, and that, using this name, in order the 
more easily to gain followers he gave him.self out to be the apostle 
.Simon Peter. This last conjecture is altogether improbable ; 
but the first also goes somewhat far, although it seems to have 
.some support in Paul’s preaching before Felix and Drusilla ‘ of 
righteousness and temperance and the judgment to come' (.Act.s 
24 25 ; .see Hakjksus, § 4^/). Cp above, § 5 

(r) Kreyenbiihl (205-214 ; see below', § 15) goes still 
further. 

The accusation against Paul of having brought Drusilla to 
Felix, he attributes not to the Jewish Christians, but to the 
Jews who accused him before Felix. According to Kreyenbuhl, 
a Cyprian Simon never existed ; what Josephus relates regarding 
him is simply this slander which was current against Paul, having 
been brought against him under the name of Simon which was 
given to him. But the question arises : How came non-Christian 
Jews to give to Paul the name of Simon? Kreyenbuhl’s e.x- 
planation of how it was that at the same time they designated 
him as a Cyprian by birth, is that Barjesus or hdj'mas (.Acts 
13 6-12) was originally the apostle Paul (see Barjesus, § 4/'). 
Both names are, according to Kreyenbiihl, nicknames which 
were given him by Jews (not Christian Jews), because he was 
received in a friendly way in Cyprus bj- .Sergius Paulus, and 
there fully declared his apostasy from Judaism by changing his 
name. Elymas means ‘ magician,’ literally ‘ man of Elam ' 
(Barjesus, § i i'), the classical land of magic; Barjesus means 
‘follower of Jesus.’ .Such hypotheses are exceeding!)' pre- 

carious. 'I’he historicity of the Cyprian Simon, attested as it is 
by Josephus, must not be questioned ; but it is not to the Paul 
of the Simon-romance, as Krenkel thinks (above, h), but only 
to the Paul who is presented under the name of Barjesus that 
features have been transferred from him (Barjesus, § 4, l>, c). 
.Should it so happen that his name was not Simon, but Alomus 
(’-Vto/iao?), as Nie.se reads with the Milan codex and the epitome 
of Jo.sephus, then one would be tempted to bring this into 
combination with the Eroi/uias. which is D's reading for Elymas 
in Acts 138 (so Harris, Rjrp. 1902 a, pp. 189-195 ; cp Barjesus, 
§ I. ^ a). 

(nf) Lipsius, in his latest treatment of the subject 
{Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 1 49-56), has recognised aSamaritan 
named Simon as historical. By doing so, he holds, 
wc make it easier to understand the bestowal of the name 
of Simon upon Raul, and Justin’s statement that Gitta 
was the birthplace of Simon, as well as the fact that 
.Simon pa.sscs not only for the father of all heresies, but 
also as the revelation of the supreme God. and thus as a 
kind of Messiah (above, id). If Paul was the only 
basis for the figure of .Simon, then only the first of these 
two predicates, not the second also, would have been 
attached to it. Lipsius adds, as a possibility, that this 
Samaritan Simon may be identical with the Cyprian 
Simon of Josephus. 

(i?) Harnack, in his turn, also maintains the historicity 
of the Samaritan Simon ; not, however, as e.xplaining 
the caricature of Paul (above, § 4/.), but because the 
Gnostic sect of the Simonians must have had a founder. 
Lipsius (51 /. ) adduces this reason for believing in the 
historicity of Simon only with the reservation that it is 
not necessary to bring the Simonians into direct historical 
connection with Simon ; they seem to have marked him 
out as the representative of their ideas only by an after- 
thought. Kreyenbuhl (199-201), in like manner, postu- 
lates a founder for the Simonian sect, but places him at 
the beginning of the second century, since the Gnostic 
contents of his ’A7r60a<rts ^IcydXrj, which he accepts as 
genuine (above, § ic), do not fit in with the first century, 
and Justin himself says that Simon was a pupil of 
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Menander, and pupils of Menander ' are alive even 
now’ {vvv ; Apo/.i.2iy4), that is to say, about 152 A.D. j 
Justin, it is true, says in the same chapter, and often, I 
that Simon came to Rome under the emperor Claudius I 
or, it may be (as Kreyenbiihl thinks), under (Claudius) I 
Kero (see Simon Peter, §37^/); but Kreyenbiihl 
supposes him to draw this from another source without 
regard to chronology. In truth, the Simon of Acts 
shows very little if any of the attributes of a Gnostic 
leader of a sect, and we must be on our guard against 
holding him for such, on the ground, merely, that 
tradition names no other. If we assume a Gnostic 
Simon of Gitta at the beginning of the second century, 
then we do not need, as Kreyenbiihl at the same 
time does, to deny the historicity of the Samaritan 
magician named Simon in the first century — a historicity 
which the reasons adduced by Lipsius make very prob- 
able. If, further, we hesitate about identifying the 
Samaritan with the Cyprian Simon — an identification 
which has nothing in its favour e.xcept that the name 
and the quality of magician is the same in both cases — 
we find ourselves in the end accepting three persons 
named wSimon. I’he point, however, is difficult to decide. 

{/) It is certain, however, from all our premises, that 
not only l^eter, but also the Samaritan Simon of the 
apostolic age, never appeared in Rome. It is told of 
Simon merely because by his figure I^aul is intended. 
The only writer who represents Simon as appearing in 
Rome without I’eler — Justin — in view of his fiction 
about the statue of Simon is not entitled to credence, 
especially as his statement also, and not merely that of 
a simultaneous appearance of Simon always with Peter, 
is quite easily intelligible if it be taken as resting on the 
romance of Simon = Paul {§ ii^, /). Whether a 
Gnostic of the second century named Simon appeared 
in Rome remains an open question ; but it is not of 
decisive importance for our present investigation. 

The acceptance of a Samaritan Simon in the first 
century does not, however, by any means, t/>so facto, 

. , g , carry with it the acknowledgement of 
. c 8^924. credibility of Acts 89-24. The 

imon — au . enumerated in a preceding 

section (§ 1 c, d), which are by no means appropriate 
to a magician, find a satisfactory explanation only when 
it is recognised that the apostle Paul underlies this figure 
also, (a) Only Paul, not a magician, could have had 
the wish to be able to impart the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and thereby attain equality of rank with the original 
apostles ; and Simon’s so rapid conversion to Christianity 
can apply 'only to Paul, the narrative already pre- 
supposing him to be a Christian and interesting itself 
solely in his desire to be able to impart the gift of the . 
Spirit. In the same direction point also the words of 
Peter (821); ' thou hast neither part nor lot (KXypos) in 
the matter’; for KXrjpoi (RV ' poffioti.’ RV^^sf- ‘lot’) 
is in 1 17 (cp 1 25) used of the apostolate, the attainment 
of which by a magician is barred from the outset. 

[b] Equality of rank with the original apostles was 
refused to Paul also by their party ( i Cor. 92: ‘ if to 
others I am not an apostle,’ etc.), for which reason the 
apostle himself clain^s it with the emphasis which we 
see ( 9 i 1 1 2 Cor. 1 1 Gal. 1 1 Rom. 1 1-6). Now, it is 
not difficult to discern in Peter’s other expressions also 
in Acts 821-23, traces of the polemic which was being 
carried on against Paul. 

^ ‘ Thy heart is not ri^ht before God ’ (r*. 21) has a close 
similarity to the expression used in 13 10 in addressing Bar- 
jesus {i.e., Paul): ‘wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord ? ’ At the same time, howev’er, the phr.aseology 
recalls also Gal. 214: ' they walked not uprightly {ovk 6 p 0 o- 
TToSoOo-tv) according to the truth of the gospel.’ So Paul 
expresses himself in Antioch against Peter and his fellows. 
Thus we perceive that Acts S 9-24 is the counterpart to the 
setting down of Peter by Paul at Antioch, and we are able to 
understand 823. For this verse does not mean, as in AV RV, 
‘thou art in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.’ 

* In the bond ’ might be Intelligible, but ‘ in the gall ' not. Thus 
els XoAtjv . . . 6pu) ae oura is the same familiar Hebrai.sm as we 
find in Mt. 19 5 : ‘I see that thou art bitter gall and an iniquitous 
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bond.’ Paul must have seemed like ‘bitter gall ’ on account of 
his opposition to Peter in Antioch, and an ‘ iniquitous restraint ' 
in so far as he endeavoured to prevent Peter from again 
withdrawing from table -fellowship with the Gentile Christians. 
Lastly, Simon’s repentance (S 24) has its parallels (i.e., according 
to § 9, its foundation) in the Hotnilies and Recognitions (above, 
§4^). 

{c) But, did Paul really offer the original apostles 
money in order to obtain from them a recognition of his 
equality with them? Certainly not. But it was merely 
the finishing touch to the discovery of the Simon 
romance when Volkrnar {Tiib, TheoL JaJu^bb. 1856, pp. 
279-286) perceived that Paul, according to Jewish- 
Christian scandal, was held to have done so when he 
carried the great collection to Jerusalem on the occa- 
sion of his last journey thither (i Cor. 16 1-4 2 Cor. 8 f. 
Rom. 1525-28). 

On this presupposition, let us now ask what judg- 
ment we ought to form as to the literary activity of the 

14 Tendency (^^) If the Samaritan 

f A f ^ ^ Simon was not a historical person, the 

0 c s 9 24. Qf ^\cts invented him in order to 

say that not Paul but a Samaritan magician was the 
Simon with regard to whom Jewish-Christian stories 
told that he had wished to purchase equality with the 
apostles with money, and had been repulsed by Peter. 
If, on the other hand, a Samaritan Simon really did 
exist, then also the author of Acts can nevertheless have 
made use of him sinqfiy as a means for attaining the 
same purpose. In this event, the representation tiiat 
the affair had happened before Paul’s conversion, must 
be regarded as- specially effective. 

(b) In order not to be compelled to attribute this to 
the author of Acts, Lipsius in his latest treatment 
{Apohr. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 1 51 f.) assumed not only that the 
Samaritan Simon had actually existed, but also that he 
had an encounter with Peter. 

At the same time, inasmuch as what is said in Acts 8 14-17 as 
to the prerogative of Peter and John in regard to the imparting 
of the Holy Spirit is quite unhistorical (Ministry, S 34 c), 
Lipsius can uphold his view only on the assumption that the 
encounter between Peter and Simon had another occasion. 
When this hypothesis is entertained, however, not only has a 
region of pure conjecture to be entered upon, but the tendency 
of the author of Acts remains just as, it was before — a tendency 
to say something unhistorical about .Simon in order to blunt the 
point of the Judaistic allegation that it applied to Paul. 

[c] Lipsius further propounds it as a possilfility that 
this substitution for Paul of the Samaritan Simon 
already lay before the author in one of the sources of 
Acts. This source, accordingly, it was which followed 
the tendency to divert from Paul the charge of bribery ; 
the author of Acts, however, failed to perceive this 
tendency, but relates the story as referring to the 
Samaritan Simon in all good faith in its trustworthiness. 

{d) By way of support of some such expedient, it had 
already been urged before Idpsius that the magician 
does not wear Pauline features; or at least not ex- 
clusively Pauline features, but also Gnostic ones» 

In this connection, however, 89 cannot be urged : ‘ giving out 
that himself was some great one ’ ; for by this expression he is 
more nearly brought on a level with Theudas O') 36). Kven the 
fact of his being called ‘ the power of God that is called Great ’ 
(S 10) admits of being carried back to Paul. Paul, indeed, not 
only calls his gospel a power of God (Rom. 1 16 i Cor. 1 1824), 
but also claims himself to possess the power of God (2 Cor. 
47 0 7 129 134 I Cor. 54). Vet it remains possible that the 
e.xpression in Acts 8 10 is a Gnostic one, especially in view of 
the word xaAou/ixe'n]. We have no more reason for omitting 
this with HLP sah than we have for deleting tou 0 €ou, after 
Blass {St. Kr, i8g6, p. 462), on the sole ground of the Latin 
tran.slation of Perpignan (Acts, col. 50, n. 2). On the other 
hand, neither also is there any occasion for taking fj.eydXri as the 
Aramaic participle Pael (xSjD or 'VjD=‘die revealer’: so 
Klostermann, Probletne im Apostclteoct, 1883, pp. Jf 

the pseudo-Clementine Homilies (2 22) we read in the descrip- 
tion of the Gnostic predicates of Sirnon : ‘ he wishes to be 
accounted a certain supreme power, higher even than the god 
who created the world ’ (^tAf t vOfxC^eirOaL avtoTarr) ns fivat Svvafxis 
Kal avTOv Tov tov Koarfxov KneravTos Oeoii [aeuirepa is perhaps to 
be supplied] ; Recog. 2 7 : excelsam virtiitem quaj supra creatorem 
deum sit ; cp § 3^, and Si.mon Peter, § 33«). 

{<?) Yet, even if the author of Acts has alrendy taken 
up a Gnostic feature into his presentation of ! 5 imon, the 
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fact remains that he was aware of, and wished to 
obviate, the reproach that Paul had wished to purchase 
for himself equality w'ith the original apostles by means 
of his great collection. Otherwise, he would not have 
passed the collection over in such complete silence in 
chap. 21, where we should have expected its delivery to 
be recorded, whilst yet he has preserved in 20 4 from 
the ‘we-source’ (according to a highly probable con- 
jecture) the list of those who brought it ((j.\latia, 
§ 22). Not till 24 17 has been reached does the author 
allude to it at all, but here in such a manner that it 
becomes something quite different — ^viz. , ‘alms for my 
nation,’ not for the Christians in Palestine only. P'or 
the main purpose of the book — the representation of the 
harmony subsisting between Paul and the original 
apostles (.VcTS, § 3, end) the mention of the colleciioii 
would have been serviceable in the highest degree. 
This may be the reason why a collection brought by 
Paul to the Christians in Jeru.salem is actually mentioned, 
though at a time at which it is historically inqjossible 
(11 29/ 1225; cp COUNCII., ^ 1 a). All these circum- 
stances speak for tendency too clearly to allow us to 
shut our eyes to the presence of the same thing in S9-24. 

(/*) The decision which must be pronounced, that 
tcucUmcy is at work here, is not weakened, but 
strengthened, by separating out a source which was 
not (as with Lipsius ; above, c) already a tendency- 
document, but rather as absolutely historical as possible 
(above, ^ r, for the user of this source has all the 

more assuredly, in that case, purposely introduced by 
his interpolations the tendency which the present 
narrative as a whole exhibits. 

(o-) WTat we are able to absolve him from, then, is 
certainly in no ease (whether he used sources or not) 
the deliberate intention of representing the great collec- 
tion in another light than that which agreed with actual 


facts, in order to take away all foundation from evil 
rumours about Paul which were based on the facts ; the 
most that one can do is to absolve him from the charge 
of having deliberately invented statements of fact, if we 
assume that he actually knew of the existence of the 
Samaritan Simon which wc must recognise as a fact, 
and in good faith believed that it must have been this 
Simon who made the attenipt to bribe, and that Peter 
must have withstood him. This view admits of Ixjing 
understood as a result of his general assum])tion that 
the party of the original apostles cannot possibly have 
stood in a relation of such hostility to Paul (cp the 
similar judgment expressed under Pakjksus, § 4^). 
It still, however, remains impossible to deny that the 
author has been led by tendency to Ixj silent as to the 
real history of the collection, just as he has been led to 
be silent about the dispute between Peter and Paul at 
Antioch, and about Titus (.see Council, §§ 3 end, 7 
end), or that he relates matters for which he had no 
historical w’arrant. 
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Ascensio Jesaije, i Clem. (§ 27 /.'). 
Martyrdom unlocaied (§ 29). 

Silence on sojourn and martyrdom (§ 30). 
Provisional conclusions (§ 31). 


Literary (§ 32). 

Pre-Catholic .Veta Petri (§§ 33, 36). 
Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli (§§ 34/^). 
Arrival in Rome, day of death (§ 37 f.'). 
Conclusions from Apocr. Acts (§ 39). 


Babylonia as field of acthniy (§ 42 /.). 

Babylon of i Pel. a 13 = Rome ? (§ 42). 

Babylonia and adjoining countries as 
Peter's mission-field (§ 43). 

Simon, or Symeon (cyMecON 1 so (5 for prpp* ; see 
Simeon, § 8), wa.s the original and proper name of the 
1 Name of Jesus who was destined 

to be for ever knowm throughout all 
Christendom by the surname of Peter. 

(/i) The name Simon is a classical one which occurs (for 
example) in .\ristophanes, Lysias, and Demosthenes. Ever 
since the Jews began the practice of assuming Greek or Greek- 
sounding names, alongside of their proper Hebrew ones, to be 
employed in intercourse with the outside world (cp B.arnabas, 
§ 1, end, and Names, § 86), Simon was regarded as an appropri- 
ate equivalent for Symeon. all the more because in the selection 
of such equivalents similarity of .sound was considered an im- 
portant element. ^ (/») The form Simon (SiVcoi/) is that almost 

invariably met with in the OT Apocrypha (3 Ezra [t E.sd.] 9 32 
Ecclus. .'iO I ; also in i, 2 and 4 Macc.). C)nly once is the well- 
known Maccabman leader called Ivuttav (i Macc. 265); so too 
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Importance for Roman Church (§ 46). 
Later Traditions 47). 

IVritings attributed to Peter 48). 
Bibliography (§ 49). 

only once his great grandfather (2 i), and the son of the patriarch 
Jacob thrice (4 Macc. 2 19 Judith 615 92). For the last-named 
Josephus invariablj’ writes Symeon (or Senieon ; 
var. 2e/u,ec6»'), for all other persons he has Simon (2ii/oicov), 
except in two cases (^Ant. .vii. Oi, § 265 — for the ancestor of 
the Maccabees — and in BJ iv. 89, § 159, where in each case 
Su/aewv is found). Soon after the apostolic age it even came 
about that the Greek form was taken to underlie the Hebrew 
and [iS'p was written instead of (cp Name.s, § 86, 

end). (f) In the NT Simon (StVwv) is the current form. 
Symeon (Sv/xewf'), in fact (if we leave out of account the 
patriarch, mentioned in Rev. 7 7. the ancestor of Jesus in 
Lk.330, the aged_ prophet of Lk. 2253.1, and the prophet 
and teacher of Antioch in Syria who bore the surname of Niger, 
Acts 13 1) occurs hut twice ; and in both instances— in 2 Pet. 1 1 
as well as in Acts 15 14 — is used with the obvious intention of 
giving special solemnitj' to the designation of the apostle. ,ln 
Acts 15 this is all the more unmistakable because Peter is (he 
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Place of death : Conclusion (§ 44 f). 
Where did Peter die? (^ 44). 

Conclusion as to Peter’s later life and 
death (§ 45). 
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name used throughout the rest of the book, except in presence 
of Cornelius or in the mouth of his messengers, when the style 
always is ‘ Simon whose surname is Peter ’ (10 5 18 32 11 13). It 
hardly needs to be said that we cannot assume the author of 
Acts to be here following a literally exact report ; we see rather 
how as a literary artist he is taking account of the situation he ' 
is describing. _ Similarly it is plainly with conscious intention I 
that in the third Gospel he uses the name Simon {-1 38 5 3-10) ‘ 
down to the point at which in connection with the choice of the 
apostles (6 14) he mentions the giving of the name Peter. Only ' 
in 5 8 does he let fall the double designation ‘Simon Peter ’ ; we 
may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the addition of ‘ Peter ’ I 
is due merely to the carelessness of a copyist (it is wanting in D, 
in 2 MSS [13 and 69] of the Ferrar group and in the old Lat. 
codd. a, b, e). Throughout the whole of the rest of the gospel 
‘Simon’ recurs only in the mouth of Jesus (2231) and of the 
disciples (2434). In the only other passage where Jesus 
addresses the apostle (22 34) we find ‘Peter’ (Ilerpe). Thi^, 
however, is probably introduced for the sake of the contrast ; 
f Jesus in effect says that Peter will be so far from showing him- 

self a rock that he wall actually deny his master. In the tw'o 
passages in Acts where Peter is addressed (10 13 11 7: in the 
vision at Joppa) we also find ‘Peter’ (Ilerpt). It would be 
difficult to suggest any special reason for this here ; the author 
will simply he following his prevailing custom. 

(({) In Aik. also we find the same principles operative in 
determining the employment of the name Simon. Down to the 
choice of the apostles (3 16) we invariably find ‘ Simon ’ (1 16 2gyC 
36), but after that only once, in the single instance in which the 
apostle is addressed by Jesus (14 37). Alt. departs from this 
only in .'.o far as he adds the surname Peter to the name of Simon 1 
not only when he records the choosing of the apostles (10 2) but 
also at the point where he first has occasion to name its bearer 
at all (4 i8), and thus as early as 8 14 he is able to use the simple 
designation ‘Peter.’ In the places where the apostle is addressed 
by Jesus Alt. also never uses ‘ Peter,’ but always ‘ Simon ’ (17 25), 
or wdth special solemnity, ‘ Simon son of Jonas’ (1017).* 

(e) Similarly, it is in accord W’ith the .solemnity of the moment 
at which Peter confesses Jesus as the Alessiah that we find Alt. 
using here (id 16), though nowhere else, the combination ‘Simon 
Peter.’ In Aik. it does not occur at all, in Lk. only in 5 8 (see 
above, c) ; in 2 Pet. 1 i it is found in B, the Ferrar AISS 13 
and 69, and other cursives, but Symeon Peter (Su/aewi/ Ilerpo?) 
is certainly to be preferred, as the form Symeon is rare and 
thus cannot easily have been introduced into the text bycop3'ist’s 
error merely. 

(_/) On the other hand this combination ‘Simon Peter,' which 
as we have seen is so rare elsewhere, is the usual designation in 
the Fourth Gospel. ‘ Peter ’ alone is comparatively infrequent 
and occurs onlj' where ‘ Simon Peter ’ has immediately preceded 
(I44 13 8 37 1^ ir 16-18 26^*. 20 3^^ 21 7 a 17 2oyC), in other words 
only in order to avoid a quite excessive stiffness ; yet even in 
such cases there are several instances in which the more formal 
‘ Simon Peter ’ immediately recurs (13 9 206 21 7/'). Jn. agrees 
W'ith Alt. in using ‘ Simon [son] of John ’ (1 42 21 15-17) in the two 
instances where he represents the apostle as directly addressed 
by Jesus, with Aik. and Lk. in using ‘Simon’ without addition 
when the bearer of the name is first mentioned (141). 

(.^) The Aramaic name Kepha (^2’3 > in only in pi. D'B3 
(J5 Trerpai, Jer. 429 Job 306) is used only by Paul, who employs 
its Graicised form Krjf^a? (EV Cephas). Or rather, outside of 
the Pauline writings it occurs but once ; namely in Jn. 1 42 w'here 
Jesus gives it as a surname to Simon, with the addition, however, 

‘ which is by interpretation Peter.’ Since the name Simon serves 
perfectly well as a Greek equivalent for Symeon we can all the 
more readily believe that Peter (and Cephas) was not a name 
assumed the hearer himself, that it was bestowed upon him ^ 
by Jesus. Aforeover, Peter was not at all a current name at 
that time. In Josephus it occurs once (/!«/. xviii. 0 3, § 156) 
according to the testimony of the Epitome which in many 
instances has alone preserved the true text ; all the AISS, how- 
ever, read Protus (IlpwroO which also w'as a proper name. 
According to Pape-Benseler {IVorterb. d.griech. Eigennameji)^ 
apart from Christian circles Peter would seem to have been first 
brought into currency through Roman influence. 

(k) From what has been said it will be evident that ' 
with NT writers the honorific name of the apostle was 
the only one in general currency, and that they used 1 
his proper name Simon (or Symeon) only when there 
were literary reasons for doing so. This holds good 
also for the author (not hitherto referred to) of i Pet. 
who calls himself ( 1 1) llerpos. From the epistles of Paul 
we can gather that the Aramaic form of this honorific 
name was known even in Galatia (Gal. 1 18 2 g n 14) and 
in Corinth (i Cor. I12 822 O5 las). And in fact this is 
not to be accounted for by some such reason as a mere i 
personal habit of Paul’s to call him so ; rather must we 
infer from i Cor. 1 12 that Peter’s own followers had j 
brought his name in its Aramaic form to Corinth ; for 
we may be sure that Paul when he attributes the words 

^ On the form of the name of Simon’s father see John, Son 
OF Zebedee, § I, middle. 
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‘ I [am] of Cephas ’ to the Petrine party at Corinth is 
rendering tlieir language with literal fidelity. Yet from 
Paul's twice saying ‘Peter’ (Gal. 27/) we must not 
conclude that the verses in which the name occurs are 
from another hand ; for along with the Aramaic name 
we may be sure that the Galatians, precisely Iiecause it 
was an iionorifie name, not a proper name in the stricter 
sense of the word, would be apprised, whetlier by I'aul 
or by some other, of its meaning also. 


A. PALESTINIAN PERIOD. 

I. According to Paul and Acts. 

Ir the question is asked whither we ought to turn for 
our most secure data for tlie life of Peter, the answer 
p must be ; neither to Gospels nor 

au me Acts where there is so much that is 
notices. , 

open to critical deduction, but to the 

epistles of Paul. 

A.S to the genuinene.ss of these see Galatians, §§ 1 - 9 ; and 
on I Cor. 15 i-ii, in particular, see Resukioxtion-Nakka tives, 

loyC As regards Gal. 211-1311 maybe added that Aoher, 
although holding Galatians to be entireb" spurious, .sees in llit\e 
three verses a real hi.storical record which was known to ll.e 
author of Acts and by him so made use of for lOi-Jl ih as to 
make it appear that not Paul, hut precisely Peter, was the first 
to make a stand for table-fellow'ship between Jewish and (icntile 
Christians i^Kompos. d.paulin. Hai<ptbriefe, 1890, pp. 149-15.5). 

The following are the facts we learn from ti.ese 
epistles. 

(a) Peter was the first to witness an appearance of 
the risen Jesus (i Cor. lbs). As to the fundamental 
importance of this event*, see Rlsukkicci ion, § 37. 

(b) Paul, three years after his conversion, found 
Peter in Jerusalem along with James the brother of 
Jesus in a prominent position (Gal. 1 18/. ) ; fourteen years 
later he again found him along with James the brother 
of Jesus and John the son of Zebedee occupying the 
position of leaders of the ehurch who had received from 
their supporters the honorific title of ‘the pillars’ (ol 
(TTvXoi ; Gal. 2 i-io ; see Council, § 6). 

(c) On the occasion just mentioned, that of the 
‘ council of Jerusalem,’ Peter with Janies and John was, 
at the outset, by no means on Paul’s side, and in the 
course of the discussions which took place suffered him- 
self to be brought to concede Paul's contention that 
heathen ought to be admitted to Christian privileges 
without eircumeision, not on grounds of principle but 
only in view of the established foct of Paul’s missionary 
success, a fact in which he was constrained to recognise 
the hand of God (Gal. 27-9 ; Council, §§ 4, 8). 

(d) The fellowship (Koipixjvia) with Paul and Barnabas 
which, along with James and John, he then ratified by 
joining hands (Gal. 29) was a restricted one. It was 
based upon the arrangement that the mission to the 
Gentiles should be undertaken by Paul and Barnabas 
whilst the original apostles restricted themselves to the 
Jewish field — a restriction which they took in a strictly 
ethnographical sense, their purpose being to proclaim 
the gospel thenceforward to circumcised persons only, 
not also to Gentiles living in the midst of a Jewish 
population, and thus to be in a position in whieli they 
could go on observing the law of Aloscs which forbade 
defilement by intercourse with the uncircumeised 
(Council, § 9). 

(e) Peter took up a somewhat less rigid attitude when 
after a certain interval he came to Antioch and partici- 
pated in the common meals of the mi.xed community of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians there. All the more 
harmful was the effect when after the arrival of some 
followers (or, it may be, direct emissaries) of James he 
withdrew from this participation, and by his exanqde, 
at least, if not by express utterances, led the other 
Jewish Christians, and even Barnabas, to take the same 
step (Gal. 2ii-2i). The charge of hypocrisy \\hich 
Paul brought against him on this account must in all 
probability be regarded as unjust and be modified to 
one of inconsistency. The freedom in relation to the 
Mosaic law which he asserted by his behaviour on his first 
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coming to Antioch will have been the result merely of a 
genial temper called forth by the pleasant conditions of 
that particular community, not the result of any firmly 
established conviction. Peter was not so strictly legal 
as James, but essentially he was still unemancipated 
from the fetters of the law (see Council, § 3). 

(/) That Peter suffered himself to be convinced by 
Paul’s argumentation (Cal. 2 14-21) must not be supposed ; 
for the incident in Antioch was followed by the syste- 
matic invasion of the Pauline communities by Jewish 
emissaries, with which we are made acquainted in 
Galatians and Corinthians. Had Peter recognised that 
Paul had right on his side he needed only to assert his 
authority and to call to mind the arrangement indieated 
in Gal. 29 and all attempts to undermine the influence of 
Paul in the communities he had founded and to win 
them back to Judaism would have ceased, d'he leaders 
of the primitive church, and among these Peter so long 
as he was in Palestine, must be held responsible for a 
share in this action against Paul by the withholding of 
their veto at least, if not even by overt action — such as, 
for example, perhaps the issue of recommendatory 
letters (2 Cor. 3 i). See Council, § 3. 

(j^) It will be convenient to take up at this point also 
the last notices of Peter that are found in Paul, even 
though these should possibly lie outside the period of 
Peter’s activity in Palestine. In Corinth there was, 
according to i Cor. 112822, a Cephas-party. That 
Peter himself was ever in Corinth is utterly improbable. 

No one earlier than !>ionysiiis of Corinth (about 170 A.D. ; «/. 
Elis. HR ii. 25 8 ; see below, § 2s rf) knows anyihinj; of Peter’s 
ever having been at Corinth. Cp, as against this assumption, 
only such a passage as i Cor. 415. Hut, further, if Peter had 
followed Paul in Corinth, Paul who names him with respect in 
I Cor. 05 155, and in 'ii,/. refrains from naming him also out 
of respect (‘ when one saith, I am of Paul, and another, 1 am 
of.Apollos; are ye not men?’) would not have expressed him- 
self so sharply as he does in 3 10-15 with regard to all those who 
h.ad come after him there. 

Nevertheless the rise of a Cephas-party in Corinth is 
readily explicable. Real disciples of Peter came to 
Corinth and the followers whom they gained in the 
community there took up from them their watchword : 
‘ 1 am of Cephas.' Now, there was also at Corinth, as 
we know, besides this party the Christ- party which was 
strictly Juflaistie (see (IIdrinthlvns, § 16). Inasmuch 
as the Cephas-party renmined apart from it, we see 
here also another evidence that within Jewish Christen- 
dom Peter represented the milder school. In 2 Cor. 
it is only of the Christ-party that we continue to hear 
(10 7), no longer of that of Cephas. 

{Ji) Finally, we learn incidentally that in his mission- 
ary journeys, which in accordance with Gal. 29 we are 
to think of as being made in regions having a Jewish 
population, Peter was accompanied by his wife, and for 
her as well as for himself asked and received sustenance 
from the communities in which he laboured (iCor. 

94/.). 

In the accounts in Acts relating to these same events 
there is practically no agreement with what we learn 
p , from Paul except on the quite general 

in^cts^ ^ statement that Peter at the time of the 
* council held along with James a prominent 
position in the church at Jerusalem. All else is absent, 
or otherwise reported. 

[a) As regards the silence of Acts, no one will find it 
surprising that no express mention is made of the out- 
standing importance of Peter at Paul’s first visit to 
Jerusalem ; the thing is presupposed (but cp c). It is 
all the more remarkable, however, that the book has not 
a word to say about the dispute of the two apostles at 
Antioch, about the Cephas-party in Corinth, or about 
the Judaistie invasion of the Pauline communities and 
the part taken by the original apostles in this ; and 
that in fact it substitutes for the first-mentioned dispute 
another which arose between Paul and one of those 
engaged in the conflict, only in this case not Peter 
but Barnabas, and on a question which, dogmatically 
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considered, was wholly indifferent — viz., as to whether 
John Mark should or should not be taken as a companion 
on the second missionary journey (Acts 1536-40). Such 
a notice is very well adapted, it is obvious, to counter- 
act any representation of the real state of the case that 
might have been derived from (let us say) the Epistle to 
the Galatians or from oral tradition, by its substitution 
of another which deprives the affair of any considerable 
importance. Furthermore, of any missionary journey of 
Peter one learns nothing more than the little that is said 
in Acts 932 43; for, in spite of 825/^ (' they . . . preached 
the gospel to many villages of the Samaritans’), 814-25 
is to be taken less as a missionary journey than as a 
tour of inspection (see below, §4^). In 12i7 we are 
told merely that after his deliverance from prison Peter 
went from Jerusalem to another place. \\"hither he 
went or what he did there we are not informed. In 
157 we find him again in Jerusalem as if this were a 
matter of course. The author of the book has not 
deemed it necessary in speaking of a person of Peter’s 
importance to give any connected account of his activity. 

{b) The account of the council in Jerusalem in Acts is 
in glaring contradiction with what we read in Paul. 

In place of the arrangement with Peter, James, and John 
for a division of the missionary field we have a decree of the 
primitive Church which is directly excluded hy Gal. 26 as well 
as by I Cor. 8 IO14-II1 (712-14) and finds its only hUiorica! 
foundation in a custom of the second century, not at all of the 
first (sec Council, § lo/i). In particular, Peter comes forward 
at the very beginning of the discussions with a discourse the 
dogmatic portion of which (ISg/'-ii) would be appropriate only 
in the mouth of Paul ; had Peter actually spoken it he would 
have deserved in the fullest degree the reproach of hypocrisy for 
his reversion to the Mosaic law at Antioch. The event, how- 
ever, on which Peter relies in the narrative part of his discourse 
(157-9^), had it been really historical, would have made the 
council an impossibility from the first ; for if a (ientile in the 
full sense of the word, as Cornelius is represented to have been 
in IO28 11 3, had been received by Peler into the Christian com- 
munity, and if the primitive church, by reason of the divine 
command followed by Peter in doing so, had given its approval 
(11 5-18), the question would already have been settled and 
could not again be raised, or if it had been raised must have 
been answered by a simple reference to this fact without recourse 
being needed to any council (see Cornelius, § 2yi, 5). 

(c) Finally, even what has been spoken of under {a) as not open 
to antecedent objection— the absence of mention of Peter on 
the occasion of the first visit to Jerusalem — rests upon false 
information ; for in Acts P 26-30 Paul is represented not, as in 
Gal. 1 isyi 22, as having visited Peter and Janies only, but as 
having conversed in full publicity with the entire Christian 
community of Jerusalem. 


Thus, in so far as we are able to control Acts by 
the Epistles of Paul, Acts is seen to have little claim 
to our confidence in anything it has to say about Peter. 
We can hardly expect to be able to repose more confi- 
dence in it in those portions where it is our sole 
informant. 

The opinion is widely held that the trustworthiness of 
Acts as regards Peter has been strengthened when it has 
A 4 pointed out that the first half of 

4. Other data behind it. 

in aCuS 

‘ That we have to reckon with one or 
more sources becomes particularly plain in the discourses 
of Peter (see Acts, § 14), in the penteeost narrative 
(Spiritual Gifts, § 10), and in that relating to 
primitive communism (Community of Goods, §§ 1-4). 
It can only be regarded, however, as indicative of the 
extreme recklessness with which many theologians deal 
with such questions if we find them taking for granted 
that, once the existence of a source has been made out, 
the trustworthiness of its contents has also been forth- 
with established. If Acts was composed about 100- 130 
A.D. its sources may easily have been late enough to be 
legendary in character, and even should many parts — 
the discourses, let us say — be found worthy of credence, 
this would not necessarily by any means apply, there- 
fore, to all the other contents as well. The temptation 
to idealise the primitive Church was only too easy, and, 
moreover the general drift or tendency of the final com- 
poser has also to be taken into account as a very im- 
portant factor (see Acts, §§ 3-6). 
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(d) As for the conversion of Cornelius, it is only 
necessary to recall what has been said already {above, 
§3^) that, regarded as a Gentile conversion, it is an 
impossibility unless we are to take it as having happened 
at a date subsequent to the Council of Jerusalem — a 
supposition, however, which is also impossible (see 
Cornelius, § 2). 

The only possible way of saving some historical kernel for the 
story would be by regarding Cornelius as a Jewish proselyte 
who had already been circumcised. No such thing, however, 
is anywhere said in Acts (not even in 10 2 22 25) and the idea is 
diametrically opposed to the representation as a whole (see 
Cornelius, § 3). The narrative is a conspicuous illustration of 
the extent to which the author could be led away from historical 
truth by his tendency or rooted inclination to regard Peter, not 
Paul, as the originator of every progressive movement in 
Christianity, and particularly of the mission to the Gentiles. 
Thus it is not at all necessary for us to dwell upon the special 
difficulties that attach to the closely corresponding visions of 
Cornelius and Peter (1)3-16) as integral parts of the far-reaching 
parallelism between Peter and Paul which is to be observed in 
Acts (see Acts, § 4, end). 

{ 6 ) That Peter and John should have visited Samaria 
after Philip’s missionary labours there (814-25) is very 
conceivable, 'rhe main thing reported in this connec- 
tion, however — namely, that it was by means of the 
laying-on of hands of the two original apostles that the 
Samaritans who had already been baptised received the 
Holy Ghost — cannot be regarded as historical (Acts, § 10, 
end ; Ministry, § 34 The statement rests upon a 
strongly hierarchical idea which, moreover, in virtue of 
the parallelism just alluded to, is extended to Paul also 
(196), and marks out this journey of Teeter and John 
as one of episcopal inspection. On the unhistorical 
character of 818-24 see Simon Magus, §§ i, 13/. 

(r) The miracles of Peter — the healing of the man 
lame from his birth (3i-ii), of /Eneas in l^ydda who 
had been lame for eight years (932-35), the raising of 
Tabitha at Joppa (936-42), and the many works of healing 
performed by the apostles which led to the belief that 
they could be effected even by I^eter’s shadow (.5 12 15 f. ) 
— are all primarily to be viewed in the light of the 
parallelism with I’aul. Since tlie author of Acts had 
at his command a larger supply of materials relating to 
Paul than of materials relating to Peter, with the result 
that he left out much in order to avoid making Paul 
appear greater than Peter (see Acts, § 4, end), it is 
natural to conjecture that he would be eager to lay hold 
of any item regarding Peter which came to his hand 
without subjecting it to any too severe a scrutiny. 

The case of Aineas moreover plainly shows how little the 
author of Acts felt it necessary to form to himself any concrete 
image of what he was relating. The course of events cannot in 
reality be conceived as occurring in the manner described : Peter 
came, looked upon the sick man, and without further preliminary 
said, ‘Jesus Christ heals thee; arise’ and so forth. In this 
form, devoid of any indication of a previous conversation with 
the sufferer or any enquiry as to his spiritual condition, the .story 
cannot possibly have come from the mouth of an eye-witness ; 
it comes to us in the form of the most meagre extract, where the 
interest is merely in the bare fact of the miracle without any 
regard to attendant circumstances or to any psychological 
features. If, however, the story as we now have it does not 
come from an eye-witness its historicity also becomes question- 
able even if it be difficult to suppose that the name /Eneas is 
wholly imaginary. The healing of the lame man in the temple 
is acctnnplished with almost equal abruptness. In the case of 
the raising of Tabitha it is worth observing how widely it differs 
from its counterpart, the raising of Eutychus (20 7-12). Eutychus 
comes to life again not long after his accident and Paul expressly 
says: ‘his life is in him.’ Put here Peter must first be 
summoned from Lydda to Joppa. As regards the wholesale 
miracles of healing in 5 12 isJ/C, finally, apart from their astonish- 
ing range it has to be observed that the text in this place is wholly 
devoid of connection (see Acts, §11). Cp further, X below. 

(d) The sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira 
(5i-ii) comes under a different category in so far as it 
is capable of being explained, if one so choose, without 
postulating any miracle. The naturalistic explanation, 
however, will make it all the more probable that in the 
course of transmission or at the time when it was fi.xed 
in writing the occurrence acquired a more dramatic 
character than originally and actually it possessed. It 
can hardly be doubted that the composer of Acts regards 
it as a miracle ; but the credibility of his narrative is 
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just at this point rendered questionable by the circum- 
stance that within the compass of a few verses he sets 
forth two wholly irreconcilable views on the subject t.f 
community of goods in the primitive church (see Com- 
munity OF Goods, § 3/). 

(e) With respect to the three imprisonments of Peter 
(in 43 5 18 along with the other apostles, in I23-5 with- 
out them) and his two miraculous deliverances (519 
126-17), the conjecture has long been current that all 
the accounts relate to but one occurrence which graduall) 
came to be told in different ways. 

By separation of sources also it has in some quarters been 
deemed possible to show tliat in the source of chaps. 4 and » 
there was no word of an imprisonment of the apostles (so, for 
example, Bern. Weiss). In4gyC the lame man who has been 
healed stands by the side of the apostles before the synedriiim. 
This is conceivable only if he had been cited as a witness before 
that court or had been arrested along with the apostles. Neither 
of these things however is said ; in fact, both are excluded, for 
in z>. 14 the members of the court take knowledge of his presence 
as something new. What is apparently suggested is much rather 
that the members of the court, immediately after the healing had 
been wrought, betook themselves to the apostles in the temple 
and that their dealings with them took place here. To escape 
this Spitta finds himself compelled to regard the mention of the 
man w'ho has been healed, in 4 10 (end) and in 4 14, as an 
addition to his source made hy the composer himself— certainly 
not an easy assumption. In 628 we .should surely have expected 
to read that the high priest had taken the accused to account not 
only for their preaching of Jesus but also for their escape from 
prison, if the source from which 6 28 is taken had also contained 
5 18/ 

In chap. 12 on the other hand the picture is very 
vivid and it would be difficult to believe that, for 
example, the name Rhoda is a mere invention. In 
this case in point of fact there is no need to deny the 
imprisonment and the liberation, or even that the 
liberation appeared very wonderful alike to Peter and 
to all the other persons mentioned ; and yet it admits 
of a very intelligible explanation if with Hausrath we 
suppose that the angel who brought Peter forth from 
the prison will have been the death-angel of Herod 
Agrippa {NTlicJie 7 xitgesch,^~\ 2351 f.). Witli the 
death of a ruler the prison doors often opened for those 
whom he perchance had locked up more out of caprice 
than in any supposed interests of justice. 

(/) There is yet another consideration which tells 
against the historicity of the two imprisonments of the 
apostles and the miracles wrought by them in Jerusalem. 
If lliey had come forward at so early a date into publicity 
so marked as to call for the intervention of the s\ nedrium, 
that body would hardly have rested satisfied with merely 
enjoining them not to preach Christ (4 18 21) or with 
scourging them (540). 

The danger which Jesus hy his recent ministry had brought 
upon the ancestral religion was still fresh in men’s memories. 
On the re-emergence of the same danger the synedrium would 
assuredly have interposed with the utmost vigour and the per- 
secution of the Christians first mentioned in Acts as occurring 
after the death of Stephen (8 i 3) would certainly have broken 
out much sooner and threatened the well-being and even the 
existence of the church just iii proportion Jo its immaturity 
and want of consolidation. In all probability the Christians 
found themselves constrained to remain entirely in concealment 
for a considerable time. That the original apostles whose homes 
were in Galilee should have removed to Jerusalem at so early a 
date as is represented in Acts is, moreover, quite unlikely (see 
Ministry, § 2w/). It was only what was quite natural if the 
spontaneous impulse to present the primitive church in the 
most favourable light led to the view that the original apostles, 
and above all Peter, had faced the civil power undismayed and 
plainly declared that they were determined to disregard the 
prohibition to preach Jesus, and that they must obey God rather 
than man (4 ig_/C 629). It was forgotten that such conduct 
would certainly have led to their destruction. As to the un- 
trustworthiness of 5 36_/i see, further, Theuuas, §§ 1-3. 

{g) The portion of Acts relating to Peter which seems 
to possess the largest claim to be regarded as trustworthy 
is that which records his speeches (with exception of 
157-11, on which see above, § 3^). It must not, how- 
ever, for a moment be imagined that they are verbally 
or even throughout in substance accurate. What we 
read in 1 16-22, and the coincidences of the other addresses 
of Peter with those of Paul, show in the clearest possible 
way that they all are compositions of the author of Acts 
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(see Acts, § 14). Observe, moreover, that a main ! 
point in their contents, the proof of the resurrection of 
Jesus drawn from Ps. IGio (Acts 227), is possible only 
when (5 (not M T) is followed, and would thus have been 
impossible in the mouth of Peter (see Rksurkkction- 
Nakratives, § 36 1'). If these discourses assigned to 
Peter agree, in their Chrisiology especially, with what 
seems to us to V)e in harmony with the oldest pre- Pauline 
view, this does not admit of explanation as due simply 
to the employment of a source of this character. The 
most important factor is rather that the author of Acts 
must himself personally have been attached to such a 
view. As he puts it into the mouth of Paul also, it be- 
comes possible indeed, but by no means provable, that 
he drew it from an old and trustw’orthy source when he 
was making the speeches of Peter. 

(/i) Thus it appears that on the whole .\cts adds 
extraordinarily little of a trustworthy character to what 
we already know' about Peter from the Pauline I'^pistles. 
Relatively speaking the most assured of its additions 
would seem to be the fact of his imprisonment and 
liberation about the time of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(44 A. D. ), but without the supernatural features in the 
narrative. The other remaining facts which are not 
open to question, as for example his stay for a time at 
Joppa in the house of Simon the tanner ( 9 43 106 ), are 
of but trilling importance. As regards Ananias and 
Sapphira, /Eneas, 'I'abitha, ('ornelius, it may perhaps , 
be safe to suppose that Peter had relations with these , 
persons of such sort as supplied some basis for what 
we read about them in Acts ; but what these relations 
precisely w’ere remains obscure. Nor are we any better 
off when we are told that he often came forw'ard as 
speaker for all the original apostles, for we cannot 
regard as trustworthy records the reports of the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts. 


as sources 
for life. 


II. According to the Synoptists. 

Turning now to the earlier period of the life of Peter 
there arises — 

{(i) First, the question of the credibility of what we 
read in the synoptists in regard to this. That the books 
„ , . , were not w'ritten without definite ‘ ten- 

. ynop IS s taken as proved (see 

ClosPELS, §§ 108-114). Moreover, 

such tendencies could come into play 
w’ith peculiar reatliness w'here the judgment as to Peter 
w'as involved. To a Jewish Christian he must have 
seemed the leading figure of all Christendom, wliereas 
to a Paulinist he must just as inevitably have seemed 
the opponent of the true apostle, an unreasonable 
obstructionist, a narrow'-minded resister of the real wall 
of God which required the mission to the Gentiles. Xow' 
where tendencies inlluenee the i)rodueiion of gospels their 
natural effect is that judgments which the author per- 
sonally holds about a given person or thing are put into 
the mouth of Jesus himself in the naive persuasion that 
he could not have held any other view than that which 
the writer held to be true at the time of w'riting. If the 
student is unw'illing to go so far as to suppose that whole 
narratives have been freely invented with no other basis 
than a desire to exalt or to depreciate Peter, it still 
remains easy to believe that an author w'hose disposition 
tow'ards Peter w’as friendly would be ready to omit or 
tone down incidents wiiieh told against that apostle, 
whilst another wliose inclination was less favourable 
would suppress or weaken things w'hich told the other 
way. 

( 3 ) In its search for such tendencies, how’ever, 
criticism has often gone very far astray. To begin 
with, because the representatives of tendency-criticism 
have for the most part entirely dispensed with any 
inquiry as to sources of the synoptics, or any attempt 
to distinguish earlier from later portions in them. From 
the standpoint of pure tendency- criticism it is very 
tempting to suppose that the most honorific passage in 


Mt. about Peter ( 10 17-19) w’as omitted by Lk. and Mk. 
because they both were — Mk. in a less degree than Lk., 
it is true — Paulinists. In reality, however, such a 
supposition must be rejected — not only for Mk. inas- 
much as Mk. was not acquainted with the gospel of 
Mt., but also for Lk. inasmuch as the section in Mt. 
is exceedingly probably a quite late interpolation (see 
Gosrels, 136, 15 1 ; Ministry, § 4/.). 

(c) Xor is this all ; the gospels frequently present us 
with the opposite of what w'e should have expected from 
the point of view of the tendency-critics. 

It is tempting to suppose that it was out of reverence for 
Peter that Mt. (17 4/^) suppressed what Mk. (96) and Lk. (933) 
report, that Peter at the transfiguration knew not (Mk.) what 
to say or (Lk.) what he was saying ; but wliere the same touch 
recurs in Mk. (14 40) we find that it is suppressed not only by 
Mt. but also by Lk. Tempting, again, is it to suppose 

that it is a result of tendency that Lk. (S 51-53) says, not of the 
multitude in the house of Jairus, as Mk. (638-40) and Mt. 
(9 23^1) do, but of Peter with James and John and the damsel’s 
p.arcnts that they laughed Jesus to scorn when he said the 
damsel was not dead but sleeping (cp below, § 12 a). Yet 
where, according to Mk. (833) and Mt. (16 23), Jesus calls Peter 
Satan it is Lk. (922) who omits the whole pa.ssage. Once 

more, it is tempting to suppose that a leading place among the 
disciples is being given to Peter when according to Mt. 17 24 
the collectors of the temple tax approach him with their enquiry 
why his master does not pay it, or when according to Ml. 
(IS 21) he addresses a question to Jesus whilst according to Lk. 
(17 4)— the incident does not appear at all in Mk. — Jesus gives 
the answer unasked. Hut, on the other side, we find Lk. (12 41) 
assigning to Peter an interpolated question which is wholly 
wanting in Mt. (24 44^!); a saying which Mk. (631) assigns to 
the disciples in general — the pass;ige does not occur at all in 
Mt.— is by Lk. (845) assigned to Peter alone (‘.Master, the 
multitudes press thee and crush thee’); and where Ml. (16 15) 
does the same, attributing to Peter and not, as Mk. (717), to 
the disciples the request for an explanation of a parable— l.k. 
omits the incident — the answer is recorded in terms not highly 
complimentary to the speaker : ‘ Are ye also even yet without 
understanding?’ What, in fine, are we to say to such 

facts as these — that only Lk. (‘2231 JC) has the saying, the 
latter half of which is exhibited along with Mt. I618 yi in 
letters of gold in the basilica of St. Peter in Rome, and that it 
is only Mt. (1428-31) who reports Peter’s little faith when he 
endeavoured to walk on the water? Haur’s only resource here 
(AV/V. V ntersuch. iiber die kanon. Evan^g., 1847, p. 471) was to 
regard the event as involving a great personal distinction con- 
feried upon Peter by Jesus, for which reason it was omitted by 
Lk. As against this we have only to call to mind how high is 
the position accorded to Peter by the last-named writer in Acts 
(see Acts, § 4). 

[d] From what has been said it will be seen that it 
will not be safe to look for tendency in any remaining 
differences that may be detected in the accounts of 
Peter given by the synoptists. 

In Ml. (10 2) Peter is designated in the list of the names of 
the twelve as ‘ first ’ (irpCjTos), in Mk. (3 16) and in Lk. (6 14) this 
numeration is absent. In the story of the transfigjiraiion it is 
only Lk. (932) who records that Peter and John and James 
were heavy with sleep. According to Mt. 2t) i7_/f Jesus .sends 
forward ‘ the disciples ’ to make tlie passover preparations ; in 
Mk. (1413) he sends two only, in Lk. (228) these are said to 
have been Peter and John. In (jelhsemarie according to Mk. 
14 33 and Mt. 2637 Jesus takes Peter, James, and John to keep 
watch along with him, in Lk. (2240) this feature is absent. The 
question as to the date of the destruction of Jerusalem is in Mk. 
(133) attributed to Peter, James, John, and Andrew, in Mt. 
(24 3) to the disciples generally, in Lk. (21 5-7) to ‘ some ' (rivt?). 
Cp, further, § 7 c. 

{e) The trustworthiness of every statement in the 
synoptists about Peter, even when not open to any 
special objection, by no means necessarily follows. 
Whether, for example, it was Peter or another who 
propounded the question recorded in Mt. 18 21 or gave 
the answer now to be read in Lk. 845 is for the writers 
of the gospel narrative a matter of so little importance 
that variations of statement could very easily arise out 
of mere inattention. Before coming to a judgment, 
therefore, regarding the share of Peter in any given 
occurrence, it will be necessary previously to scrutinise 
the credibility of the occurrence itself, and over and 
above this to remember that even when this has been 
satisfactorily established, Peter’s share in it does not at 
once follow, unless, indeed, his part in it be the very 
essence of the occurrence. In particular, we must be 
specially on our guard against the view — widely spread 
though it be — that the second gospel presents in written 
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form oral communications received by the evangelist from 
Peter (on this hypothesis see Gospels, § 148). 

We begin with those accounts in the synoptists which 
may at the outset be set aside as unhistorical. 

{a) With regard to the story, found only in Mt. 
(1428-31), that Peter went to meet Jesus on the Sea of 
_ . Galilee, but through failure of faith 

”’4.1, ^ began to sink and had to be rescued 

* by Jesus, we find even so conservative 
a writer as Bern. Weiss {Lehen Jesu^~\ 2209) declaring 
that critical investigation imperatively demands that it 
be given up as a statement of prosaic matter of 
fact, whilst Beyschlag {Leben Jesu, I306) expresses 
the opinion that the desire of Peter that Jesus 
should bid him come to him on the water is, literally 
taken, simply childish, and that the miraculous 
power of Jesus was not bestowed upon him in order 
that he might be able to respond to every childish 
caprice. Both theologians are at one wfith the entire 
critical school in regarding the narrative as having 
originally been an allegorical-poetical setting forth of 
an idea, and that it came to be regarded as literal fact 
only by a misunderstanding on the part of the evangelist 
or of the writer whom he followed. 


At the same time, it is by no means certain that it was Peter’s 
denial of his master that was originally intended to be figured in 
the story. In that denial it was not his faith but his fidelity 
that failed the apostle. Had it been his faith, the underlying 
presupposition of the stor^i- would be that if only Peter had 
frankly confessed himself the disciple of Jesus he would have 
come off wholly unharmed. As matters actually stood, however, 
the worst consequences were really to be apprehended as results 
of such a confession, though nevertheless it was his duty to 
make it. 


{b) We may be sure that the story of Jesus’ \valking 
upon the water was originally a parable intended to 
exhibit in a graphic way the thought that if his 
disciples have faith they will be able to walk with 
safety on the troubled sea (of life) (see Gospels, 
§ 142 rz). The addition relative to Peter then brings in 
an illustration based on the opposite thesis ; he who 
has no faith necessarily goes down unless he calls upon 
the Lord and receives help from him. This view itself, 
however, in which Jesus appears as the Lord of succour, 
shows by its very nature that it cannot have come from 
Jesus himself. He would not have designated himself, 
but, as in his genuine parables, a person by whom God 
is meant, as Him from whom help comes. Thus the 
later origin of the narrative, already rendered probable 
by its absence from Mk., is confirmed from another 
point of view. If this be so, we may perhaps go on to 
suppose that the reason why Peter came to be selected 
as hero of the story was because he was regarded as 
head of the church, and what is related of him was in- 
tended to be taken as applying to the entire church (so 
Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 517, ^-11582). 

There are other narratives also which rec[uire no 
detailed proof of their unhistorical 
character. 

{a) The statement in Lk. 24i2 that 
Peter visited the sepulchre of Jesus and 
found it empty is doubtful even text-critically, and 
when its substance is considered cannot be accepted 
(see Resurrectiox-Nakratives, §§ 2 z: and 21; 
Gospels, § 138 e,f). 

[b] Along with the historicity of the statements as to 
the women at the empty sepulchre must also be given 
up the historical character of the notice, found only in 
Mk. (16 7), that they received from the angel the in- 
junction to tell the disciples and Peter that they should 
see the risen Jesus in Galilee. See Gospels, § 138 a, e, /, 
Resurrection-Xarratlves, § 21, and, as regards an 
allusion in Mk. I67 to a fact indirectly referred to in 
this, ib, § 9 

{c) As the withering of the fig-tree cannot be regarded 
as historical (see Gospels, §§ i^jb^, 141, 142a), the 
statement in Mk. (11 21) that Peter called attention to 
the fact on the following day also disappears. In 


7. Other un- 
historical 
narratives. 
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Mt. 21 20 all the disciples together are already aware of 
it, for the tree at the word of Jesus withers away 
‘ immediately’ ; the incident is not found at all in Lk. 

It is difficult to form a definite judgment as to the 
8 Trans transfiguration of Jesus 


Mk. 92-10= Mt. 17 1-9 = Lk. 928-36. 

{a) The form in whicli Jesus is here 
seen is, on the one hand, that of Moses when he came 


figuration. 


down from the mountain of the law, according to Ex. 
31 29-35, on the other hand, that in which the e.xalted 
Christ was conceived of, according to 2 Cor. 87*46, 
where Paul cites precisely the passage just mentioned 
regarding Moses, and that of the angel at the empty 
tomb, according to Mt. 283 (cp l.k. 2I4 Mk. I65). 
Looked at on this side, the scene is accordingly designed 
to represent by anticipation the conung heavenly glory 
of Jesus, and at the same time, by the presence of 
Moses and Elijah, to exhibit it as a fulfilment of tiie 
OT. Viewed in this aspect, it can make no claim to 
historicity. 

This would be difficult even were one inclined to concede that 
the ‘ metamorphosis ’ of Jesus did not happen as a physical reality 
but was seen only by the three disciples in a vision ; difficult 
still even were there a disposition to reduce the number to one, 
say Peter, on the assumption that James and John were named 
in error partly because in other places also thej' are mentioned 
along with Peter on special occasions as being the disciples who 
were on terms of special intimacy with the master (see below, 
§§ lie, 12), partly because, according to Ex. 249, three inti- 
mate associates, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu (along with seventy 
of the elders of Israel) are also represented as having gone up 
with Moses to the mountain of the law. Even so, the question 
would still remain as to how it was that in the midst of the 
earthly life of Jesus Peter was visited by the thought which 
at once assumed for him the form of a vision. (On the 
psychological antecedents of a vision cp Rlsurrectkj.n- 
Narratives, § 34 a.) 


(b) The transfiguration scene, however, has yet 
another main purpose. It contains the divine declara- 
tion that Jesus is the I^Iessiah, in the words 'This 
is my beloved son.’ This voice coincides almost 
e.xactly with that heard- at the baptism of Jesus (Mk. 
1 II = Mt. 817 = Lk. 822). If, however, Jesus had 
already, even at that early date, been divinely pro- 
claimed to be the Messiah, this second fact would 


necessarily rob the other of its value. 

To avoid this the following supposition has been made : just 
as the divine voice at the baptism, according to the most modest, 
and therefore most trustworthy of the accounts (that of INI k.), 
was heard only by Jesus, the whole occurrence admitting of 
being resolved into an inner revelation communicated to him 
without external ph^-sical accompaniments, so also in the \ ision in 
which Jesus was transfigured only Peter (or Peter along with 
James and John) heard that heavenly voice. So, for example, 
R 6 ville (Jesus de dVuzareth, 2204-206 (1897]), who therefore 
inclines to place the occurrence at a date shortly before the confes- 
sion of the Messiahship of Jesus (IMk. S 27-29 and I s), bacon 
(Avter.Journ. o/TheoLy 1902, pp. 236-265) goes a step further. 
He also supposes that it is a v ision of Peter that is described, nop 
however, a vision which he had actual^' had, but one which is 
attributed to him through a transformation of the account relating 
to his. confession that Jesus was the Messiah (.Mk.S 27-31)- dhe 
transfiguration scene breaks the connection between INIk. 9 i and 
9 1 1, and comes from a source in which were contained this 
and other modifications of gospel narratives that were taken by 
the evangelist to be accounts of new facts. 

{c) At the same time, there is no indication in the 
text that the divine voice was directed to Peter alone (or 
Peter and James and John) ; it is indicated with at least 
el:iual clearness that it is heard by Jesus. If, then, we 
have reason for believing that in the first period of his 
public life Jesus did not yet account himself to be the 
Messiah, but only a prophet and a reformer, this will 
incline us to recognise in the divine voice at the Trans- 
figuration a reminiscence of the fact that he only 
received his divine authorisation to come forward as 
the Messiah at a particular point in the course of his 
ministry. The similar saying at his baptism will rest in 
that case upon an anticipation on the part of the 
narrators, to whom it was inconceivable that the 
designation by God of Jesus as the Messiah should 
have been postponed to any later date. On this 
assumption also, it becomes reasonable to assign the 
incident that lies at the basis of the transfiguration-story 
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to a time shortly anterior to the confession of Peter ; for 
so long as Jesus was not luinself certain by divine 
revelation of the fact of his Messiahship he could not 
accept the proclamation of it by Peter. 

((/) 'I'he occurrence itself admits very easily of being 
regarded as having taken place in the inner conscious- 
ness of Jesus. The participation of Peter, James, and 
John becomes in that case much less active. That they 
were present need not be denied ; but their activity 
would then be limited to this— that, after awaking from 
sleep perhaps, they received a powerful impression of 
the wondrous majesty with which Jesus came to meet 
them after he had heart) the heavenly voice. 'The 
terms in which this had been e.xpressed they would not 
in that case hear directly for themselves, but would 
afterwards learn from the mouth of Jesus. The 
assertion in 2 Pet. 1 16-18 that Peter himself heard the 
voice upon the ' holy ’ mountain does not fall to be 
taken account of in the present connection, in view of 
the pseudonymous character of this epistle (see Peter, 
liFiSTi.ES OF, §§ 9-12). 

In the story of the stater in the fish’s mouth (only 
Mt. 1724-27), it has above all to be observed that the 
, miracle is onlv announced, not described as 
■ fi happened. All the safer, therefore, 

supposition that here we are in 
mouth, pj-gsence of a symbolical saying of Jesus. 

The section contains two separate thoughts, of which the one 
would be quite sufficient without the other, (i) Properly speak- 
ing, Jesus and his disciples do not require to pay the tax,_ but in 
order to avoid offence they do so. The incident contains the 
presupposition that Jesus is the Messiah alike whether the words 
attributed to Jesus were actually spoken by hirn, or whether 
they are erroneously put into his mouth ; along with this it con- 
tains (2) also the e.xhortation to submit to existing institutions, 
and thus applies equally well alike to the temple tax which was 
exacted in the time of Jesus, atid to the Roman state tax which 
from 70 A.D. onwards was substituted for the temple tax in the 
case of Jews (Jos. /^/ vii. ()6, § 218) and, particularly under 
Doniitian, was rigorously exacted from Christians also (see 
Christian, § 6, vii., end). 

It is in connection with the second of these main 
ideas that Peter comes more directly into the story ; he 
is to fish for the means of paying the tax. As he is a 
fisherman by occupation, the meaning of this symbolical 
saying at once suggests itself ; by the exercise of his 
craft he will easily be able to earn enough to meet this 
call upon him. This feature in the story may point to 
the authenticity of the .saying as attributed to Jesus ; but 
it may also quite well have been invented, as every one 
in later times knew that Peter had been a fisherman. 
After the death of Jesus it would have been less easy 
to have invented that other feature — that the produce 
of Peter's industry was to serve to pay the tax both for 
himself and for Jesus : for it is not easy to make out any 
allegorical application to later conditions of this earningof 
a double tax. Still, it must be admitted that this pericope 
is one of the most obscure in the whole gospel history. 

Passing from these uncinestionably unhistorical ele- 
ments, we come next to a series of others which cannot 
_ . , be rejected at once, but, at the same time, 
a K+f f be regarded as certainly 

doubtful j^uthentic. do this category belong: 

elements. those cases in which Peter is repre- 

sented as having said something which in some other 
gospel is attributed to the disciples at large (.Mt. 15 i 5 
Lk. S45 Mk. 133 ; see above, § 5c. </) or is omitted 
altogether although the narrative to which it belongs is 
retained in that gospel (.Mt. I821 as against Lk. 174 . 
and Lk. I 2 ^i as against Ml. ‘2144 / ; see § 5 r). 

To this class falls to be added one instance of a 
subordinate action (the preparation for the passover) 
which only Lk. (‘ 2 * 28 ) assigns to Peter (and John) ; see 
§ ^d ; and also — 

L) T'he word which according to all three evangelists 
(Mk. IO28 Mt. 1927 Lk. IS28) Peter is reported to have 
uttered: ‘we have left all and followed thee.' If the 
evangelists are in other places so little at one as to the 
authorship of a given saying, agreement in this particular 
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instance cannot here be taken as proving the accuracy 
of the report, for their agreement comes only from 
mutual borrowing. In any case, whether the word in 
question was spoken by Peter or by another the circum- 
stance is too unimportant to allow us precisely here to 
place unqualified confidence in the eldest of the three 
who is followed by the other two. If Jesus blamed a 
questioner this very fact still added to the importance of 
the latter (cp below, § 17) ; but such is not the case 
here. Moreover, the question must not be treated 
apart from the answer of Jesus (* shall receive a hundred- 
fold,’ etc.). If Jesus ever gave any such promise to his 
disciples, we may be certain at least that it was not in 
connection with a question so self-seeking as this. If, 
however, the narrative is open to suspicion on this most 
important point, it is impossible to feel confidence on 
such a relatively subordinate matter as the person of the 
questioner. 

Other notices there are to which a historical kernel, 
or even complete historicity cannot be denied ; on the 
11 Minor hand they were important enough to 

. ... impress themselves on human memories 

notices witn 

historical r /• 

, , important as to tempt to a departure from 

historical accuracy (cp the principle laid 
down in Gospels, § 131, col. 1873, begin.), {a) 
Thus there is no difficulty in believing that Jesus on a 
Sabbath day healed Peter’s mother-in-law and other 
sick persons, but on the following day withdrew him- 
self into solitude and was sought out by Peter and his 
comrades with the view of bringing him back (Mk. 1 29- 
38 = Lk. 438-43 ; Mt. 814-17 has the healings only). 

(d) That the name Cephas (Peter) was bestowed upon 
Simon by Jesus may in view of what has been said in 
§ be regarded as wholly credible even if the date at 
which it was bestowed remains uncertain. According 
to Mk. ( 3 : 6 ) it was at the time when the apostles were 
first chosen. A more appropriate occasion but not on 
that account historically established would be that of 
the confession at Cmsarea Philippi with which Mt. ( 16 18) 
connects it (see Ministry, § 4, end). If Mt. already 
when Peter’s call is recorded ( 4 18) and again at the 
choosing of the apostles (IO2) says: ‘Simon, who is 
called Peter,’ he is, of course, not to be taken as intend- 
ing to indicate the time at which the name was given, 
but simply as wishing to apprise his readers that this 
Simon was the man whom they already knew as Peter. 
Lk. (614) likewise has on the occasion of the choosing 
of the apostles the words ‘ Simon, whom he also named 
Peter.’ By this, however, he perhaps does not mean 
to convey that the name was l^estowed by Jesus then, 
but only that it had been bestowed by him at one time 
or another. 

(t-) Equally natural is it to recognise faithful remi- 
niscence in the statement that in (iethsemane Jesus took 
IVter, James, and John to watch with him, and that 
nevertheless they fell asleep (Mk. I432-42 — Mt. 2636-46), 
even although we cannot be certain that this last 
happened three several times. 'I'his last doubt, how- 
ever, is no reason for giving the preference to Lk. 
(2240-46) who mentions the incident as having occurred 
but once, and that in the case of all the disciples, for 
as he unquestionably was acquainted with Mk. the 
simplification here must be explained as due merely to 
absence of interest in the details of the story. 

In the case of the raising of Jairus’ daughter also — 
{a) Xo difficulty will be felt in recognising true remi- 
niscence in the statement that Jesus suffered no one but 
Peter, James, and John to go with him 


12. Jairus’ 


to the house or (besides the parents of 


daughter, enter the room where she lay 

(Mk. 537-40). 

IfMt. (023*25) has nothing about this, his silence is to be 
connected with the fact that here in other particulars also he is 
notably much briefer than either Mk. or Lk., just as he is in 
three other miracle narratives : that of the Gadarene and the 
herd of swine which immediately precedes (Mk. 5 1-20 = Mt. 8 28- 
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34 = Lk. S 26-39), the healing of the man sick of the palsy 

(Mk. 2 i-i2 = Mt. 9 i-8 = Lk. 5 17-26), and that of the lunatic boy 
(Mk. 9 14-29 = 17 14-20), where Lk. also (937-43) is so short; 

there is also the story of the imprisonment and death of John 
the Baptist (Mk. 6 i7-29 = Mi. 14 3-12) which Lk. has not at all. 
Lk.’s divergence (S 51-53) is presumably not so seriously intended 
as it has been represented above (§ 5c) in verbal strictness to be 
— namely, that it was the parents and the three disciples who 
laughed Jesus to scorn. Perhaps when he wrote the words 
(cC52), ‘and all were weeping and bewailing her,’ Lk. was 
thinking not of the five persons named iminediately before, but, 
like Mk., of the multitude assembled within the house, and has 
only failed to bring this to clear expression. In any case he has 
retained the separation of the three disciples from the rest. 

(^) As the occurrence is the only accredited one in 
the Gospel history which must have presented itself to 
those who witnessed it as a case of raising of the dead 
it is very conceivable that the presence of only three 
disciples should have impressed itself upon the memory. 
Whilst the raising of the widow’s son at Xain (Lk. 7 n- 
17) and of I..azarus (Jn. 11 1-44; cp John, Son of 
Zebedee, §§ 20 a, 35^, 37(z) cannot be regarded as 
historical, no more exception need be taken to the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus than to the resuscita- 
tion of Eutychus (Acts 20 7-12), if only one take as 
literally the words of Jesus, ' the child is not dead but 
sleepeth,’ as one does those of Paul, ‘ his life is in him.’ 

According to Mk. Jesus spoke these words before he had seen 
the girl, and ii is very easily conceivable that information received 
from the father may have enabled him to form this judgment ; 
but it is also possible that this element in the story arises from 
unconscious modification of the real fact and that it is Lk. who 
is in the right here when he represents Jesus as uttering the 
words in presence of the girl, even if this representation does not 
rest upon the direct testimony of an eye-witness but upon altera- 
tion of the text of Mk. 

The account of Peter’s call in Mk. 1 16-20 = Ml. 4 18-22 
is an excellent example of shortening and condensation 
p -1 of a fuller narrative by tradition. It is un- 
’ thinkable that in this scene no words but 
these of Jesus should have been spoken ; ‘ Come ye 
after me and 1 will make you to become fishers of men.’ 
Peter and his comrades Andrew, James, and John must 
assuredly have had previous opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of Jesus and must on their side have 
had some conversation with him. Xo eye-witness could 
possibly give so colourless an account as that in Mk. 
and Mt. The later narrators, however, had no longer 
any interest in dramatic details or in the psychological 
processes w'hich resulted in the decision of the four 
fishermen. The central action, the call given by Jesus, 
alone engaged their attention, and for the purpose of 
edification w'hich they had in view’ when they circulated 
it, and as an example for the converts whom they wished 
to incite by it, the narrative may have seemed 
beautiful and precious just in proportion to the sudden- 
ness with which the call of Jesus came to Peter and his 
comrades, and the absolute promptitude of their obedi- 
ence. Apart from this, however, Mk. and Mt. unques- 
tionably present the most iruslw’orthy account of the 
undoubtedly historical call of Peter. 

The story of Peter’s draught (Lk. 5i-ii) falls to be 
adduced here as a parallel although in so far as we are 
14 Tl ^d'^^J^cing from the less credible to the 

f more credible order of narratives its 

proper place in the discussion would 
have been much earlier. It constitutes one of the few 
examples we have in the Synoptists of a consciously- 
framed allegory being put forw’ard in the form of a 
seemingly historical narrative in order to set forth a 
particular idea ; this idea is in point of fact quite clear. 

(a) First of all it is certain that the scene is 
intended as a substitute for what w’e read in Mk. and 
Mt. about the call of Peter and his comrades ; for Lk. 
nowhere narrates this last, and on the other hand intro- 
duces its main point at the end of the passage before us 
{v. 10) : ' from henceforth thou shall catch men. ’ 

{/>) At its beginning Lk. places the scene in w’hich Jesus 
teaches the multitude standing on the shore from a boat 
(53). Now, in Mk. (4i/. ) and Mt. (13 1-3) this is the 
scene in w’hich certain parables are delivered ; but Lk. 


avoids giving it in the parallel passage dealing with 
these parables (84). Thus we have in Lk. f) an artificial 
composition from various elements and it becomes 
necessary to inquire into its purpose. {c) Xow’ 

the function of a fisher of men is e.xercised by means of 
teaching ; if then we find Jesus engaged in leaching at 
the beginning of our pericope this indicates to us how 
the draught of fishes that immediately follows ought to 
be taken ; namely, not as relating to takes of literal 
fish but in the deeper sense as relating to the capture of 
human souls. 'Phus the idea is precisely the same as 
that in the parable of the net in Mt. 1847, only without 
its reference to the subsequent separation of the good fish 
from the bad. {d) The narrative before us, how- 

ever, admits of still more definite interpretation in detail. 
Simon with his comrades has toiled in vain the whole 
night through ; now, on receiving a special command 
from Jesus, he makes an unexpected haul. 'Phis has 
already been rightly interpreted by the Tubingen school 
as referring to the difference between the practically 
fruitless mission to the Jews and the highly successful 
mission to the Gentiles. In the latter, Peter received 
a special Divine command and this was necessary in 
order to overcome his original aversion to such an 
undertaking (Acts IO9-22). (e) The launching 

forth into the deep also will admit of being in- 
terpreted as referring to missions to heathen lands 
as compared with the less venturesome putting out 
a little from the shore, although it is not said that 
the fruitlessness of the night's toil is caused by the 
proximity to the shore. {/) The sin of which 

Peter becomes suddenly conscious {v. 8) is thus by no 
means sinfulness in general — reference to this were but 
little called for by the circumstances — but definitely the 
sin of failure hitherto to recognise and practice the duty 
of evangelising the Gentiles as befitting and in accord- 
ance with the will of God. We are now 

able to perceive the significance also of the place where 
Lk. has brought in the calling of Peter. 

He introduces it at a later point than Mk. and Mt. In 
particular it is preceded in Lk. by the rejection of Je.sns at 
Nazareth (4 16-30), which on a small scale foreshadows the 
rejection of Jesus by the entire Jewish people (see Gosfel.s, 
§ 109^). It is appropriate that it should be followed by the 
command of Jesus enjoining the mission to the Gentiles, and is 
in harmony with the principle carried through by the same 
author in Acts (see Acis, g 4, middle), according to which Paul 
preaches the gospel to the Gentiles in each city only after it has 
been rejected by the Jews. In the go.spel, by placing the calling 
of Peter at a somewhat later period, the author has brought 
about the awkwardness that Peter has to be brought into close 
relations with Jesus even before his call, at the healing of his 
mother-in-law (4 38 yi) — even although his name is suppressed in 
4 42, the parallel to Mk. 1 36 — w-hilst the occasion of the draught 
of fishes, in itself considered, appears to be the first meeting of 
Peter with Jesus. 

In this we may perhaps find a hint that Lk. saw 
the significance of this pericope as referring to the mission 
to the Gentiles (or perhaps even invented it ? see below, t) 
and in accordance with this gave it the place it now 
occupies. (/z) The naming of James and John 

as those who, according to v. 10/, follow- Jesus along 
with Peter #is still more noteworthy. Why is it that 
precisely Andrew-, the brother of Peter, is absent — 
Andrew whom nevertheless Mk. (1 16) and Mt. (4 18) 
mention in immediate juxtaposition w'ith him? It can 
hardly be by accident merely that by this omission the 
names left are the names of the three who according to 
Gal. 29W’ere the ‘pillars’ of the primitive church and 
who at the Council of Jerusalem, though at first averse, 
in the end gave their sanction to the mission to the 
Gentiles ; it can hardly be mere accident, even although 
there the James intended is no longer the son of Zebedee 
but James the brother of Jesus. (z) Further, be 

it noticed at how- late a point they are introduced. 

The narrative so runs that almost down to its close Peter alone 
figures in it along with Jesus. Helpers such as are necessary 
w here many nets are in use he certainly has, according to V7'. 
4-6 and V. 9 (on z'. 7 see below, A ') ; but it is not thought W'orth 
w'hile to give their names, and they must therefore be regarded 
as subordinate persons like the hired servants in Mk. 1 20. After 
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all have been grouped together in r. 9 by the phrase * all who 
were with him’ (Trai/ras tov9 ai/y auru) the addition ‘as also 
James and John ' (o/oioiw? fie <ai 'laKio^oy Kal ’Imdyyrjy) comes in 
strangely; but moreover, after they have been named, Jesus 
goes on to address the words ‘ fear not, for henceforth thou shall 
catch men,’ to Peter alone, whilst yet according to c'. 11 James 
and John appropriate it also. 

All this would seem to indicate that the narrative 
originally named Peter alone, and that the reference 
to James and John was only introduced into it after- 
wards. The object of its introduction in that case 
would have been to restore agreement with Mk. and 
Mt. by the naming of several apostles who had been 
simultaneously called and yet at the same time to 
restrict their number to that of the three ‘pillars.’ It 
will hardly, however, be safe to attribute any such 
intention to an interpolator ; rather must it be put to the 
account of the redactor who had the plan of the whole 
book in his mind. If this be so, we shall have to 
suppose that Lk. did not himself invent the story of 
Peter’s draught of fishes, but that he had met with it in 
writing or in oral tradition and that its meaning as 
denoting that the mission to the Gentiles was the institu- 
tion of Jesus himself was fully manifest to him. 

{A') Now at last we are in a position to form a judg- 
ment regarding the second boat mentioned in v. 7 and 
its occupants. 

As they are spoken of as ‘ fellows ’ (/u,eVo\oi) of Peter and his 
subordinates it might appear at first sight as if they ought to be 
identified with James and John who are called ‘partners’ 
(<oti'a>roi) of Simon in 7'. 10. The inappropriateness, however, 
which has already been pointed out in the naming of James and 
John in v. 10 as additions to the ‘all (rrai'ra?) of Z’. 9 would by 
no means be got over by this identification; for the ‘fellows* 
(/u,eTo\ot) also of 7'. 7 are included in the ‘ all ’ of Z’. 9. Put as 
the ‘ fellows ’ (/aeVoxot) of v. 7 exercise an independent activity 
and have a boat of their own, their names, had they really been 
James and John, would certainly have been mentioned already 
in V. 7 and not held over till v. 10 where no independent activity 
is attributed to them. 

Thus we must seek to ascertain their names from 
their work. They are called in to help because Peter 
and his comrades — in whose number James and John 
are thus included — are unequal to their task unaided. 
This applies to no one but to I’aiil and those with 
him. in actuality he was the originator of the 
mission to the Gentiles, and not one who had merely 
been called in to assist ; but we must rellect that 
here the dominating presupposition is that it was by 
the original apostles that this mission was begun, 
at the direct command of Jesus, or of God. So 
Acts 10 9-22 157, so Lk. ‘24.^7, so Mt. 2S19; so, still, 
Justin {Apol. i. 803 Jos r)0i2, Dial. 42, begin.). On 
such a view of the matter, Paul and his comrades can 
only figure as helpers subsequently called in. The two 
boats by which the lish that had been caught were 
brought to land thus signify, not the mission to Jews 
and to Gentiles respectively, but the mission of the 
original apostles and that of Paul, 'fhat of the former 
was to tile Jews at first but afterwards was extended to 
the Gentiles also, that of Paul was to the Gentiles only. 
Jesus from the beginning makes use of Simon’s bo.at ; 
but this eventually proves insufficient. (/) Whether 

the touch in v.b that the nets threatened to break be 
simply a graphic decoration of the situation, or whether 
it too have an allegorical meaning — namely, that through 
the mission to the Gentiles the unity of the church both 
before and at the Council of Jerusalem, and in the dispute 
between Paul and I’cter at Antioch (G.al. 2 11-21) was 
threatened with disruption, as, for e.xample, is suggested 
bv Carpenter [The First Three Gospels^‘^\ 1890, vi. 5i, 
pp, 206-208) — must remain undecided, as no such mean- 
ing is unmistakably suggested bv the word.s. So much 
as this, however, is rightly emphasised by Carpenter — 
that the author of Jn. 21 found this reference in our 
passnge ; for his remark in z\ n that for all the multi- 
tude of fishes the net remained nevertheless unbroken is 
clearly intended to be set against that of Lk. , and 
indicates that the unity of the church had not come to 
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harm. Already in Mt. 1847 firid the net employed 
as a figure for the kingdom of heaven. 

Peter’s denial of Jesus is a fact as certain as his call. 
Even a thorough-going Pauliuist would not have in- 
D nial against him — quite apart from 

; - the question whether in the alisence of 

* any tradition he would have found any 
credence had he done so. [a) On the other hand, it is 
possible to question whether it happened e.xactly thrice, 
or whether the number three belongs to a later develop- 
ment. That the scene gained in dramatic character as 
it was handed on by one narrator to another is shown 
by Lk. 226o, according to which the eye of Jesus fell on 
Peter after the third denial — a circumstance of which 
Mk. and Mt. know nothing (as to the cause which 
rendered this change possible see below, § 19 P). 
Doubtless, merely in order to be able to explain how the 
whole night was passed, the interval between the second 
denial and the third is given in Lk. (2259) not as ‘a 
little while’ (so Mk. I470 and Mt.2673), but as ‘about 
one hour.’ 

[h) Still more insistent is the question as to whether, 
and if so in what form, Jesus foretold the denial of 
Peter. From the outset we must regard as later 
additions the words of Jesus, found only in Lk. (2231 f . ), 
which foretell not only the temptation that is about to 
come upon Peter, but also the ultimate stability of his 
faith, with the added exhortation : ‘ Do thou, when 
once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren.’ 

Their principal theme already is that Peter is to be the first to 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus (see Resukkection-Nakka- 
TIVES, § 37), and in presence of such a prediction relating to a 
more distant future the passing denial of Peter seems like an 
insignificant intermezzo. It is difficult to regard as probable 
such gentleness of judgment on the part of Jesus in this so grave 
a moment, even should one have no difficulty in attributing to 
him such a foreknowledge of the future as is presupposed by Lk. 
Besides, in Lk. the prophecy uf the denial is placed in the 
.supper chamber, not as in jNlk. and Mt. on the way to 
Geth-semane. 

[c) On the other hand, it is by no means improbable 
that, on the last evening of his life, in conversing about 
what lay before him, Jesus should have expressed a 
doubt as to the constancy of his discii)les, that I’eter 
should have declared his own with emphasis, and that 
the doubt should thereupon have been expressed anew 
and perhaps in very drastic form. If Jesus actually on 
this occasion uttered the prediction that Peter would in 
an e.xcccdingly short time deny him, we still are not 
compelled to suppose that the prediction was meant 
otherwise than conditionally, to some such effect as the 
following : ‘ slioiild it so hai)i)en that thou fall into 
grievous temptation to deny me thou wilt not have 
constancy emiugh to resist it.’ As for the threefold 
repetition there is much reason to apprehend that the 
prediction of Jesus as to this was afterwards made 
much more explicit than it had been, in view of what was 
known or believed to have actually hapjDcned. 

[d) 'Phesame holds good of the specification of time : 
before the cock crows (Mt. 2634 = Lk. 2234) ; and in an 
intensified degree of that given in Mk. (14 30): before 
the cock crows twice. Indeed, the atlditional state- 
ment — found only in Mk. (1468 72) — of the fact that 
the cock actually was heard to crow twice, is a clear 
sign of the secondary character of our canonical Mk. as 
compared with Mt. and Lk. (see Gospels, § 119^). 

Even the textual criticism of the passage seems 10 show that_ 
this datum is one which crept only gradually into_ the text ot 
Mk. In Z’, 63 the addition Kal dKeKTmp eifxoyrjaey is so weakly 
attested that it is omitied by WH and does not appear even on 
the margin ; still, there is certainly a hiatus if in ?>. 72 we read 
‘ and straightway the second time the cock crew ’ without any 
previous mention made of the first time. 

[e) Lastly, the fact of the cock's having crowed at all 
has been sometimes called in question by reason of the 
fact that, according to the Mishna [Bdhd Aammd 77), it 
was forbidden to keep fowls in Jerusalem. 

It was expressly permitted, however, we read, to purchase 
them to he killed, or to receive them as presents for the same pur- 
pose (ih. 10 9), and it is testified that on one occasion a cock was 
stoned in Jerusalem because it had killed a human being (a child) 
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{'Eduyyoth^ 6 i ; see all the passages given in Brandt, Evang. 
Gesch., i893> 32 /•)• Thus, the fact of the cock crowing cannot 
be shown to be unhistorical ; yet neither can it be shown with 
certainty to be historical. Cockcrowing (aAeKTopotfxovLa)^ is, 
according to Mk. 1835, the third of the four night-w’atches into 
which the night was divided b>^ the Romans (see Day, § 4). 
This division into four is current in the NT (Mk. 6 48 = Alt. 14 25 
Acts 12 4), although the Israelites originally divided the night 
into only three watches (Judg. 7 19, cp Lam. 219 h)x. I424 
I S. 11 II, and, in all probability, also Lk, 12 38). As the second 
Roman night-w'atch which ended at midnight is called ‘ mid- 
night ' (ixea-oinJKTtov), we must suppose that the cockcrowing 
from which the third took its name originally denoted the time 
at which it came to an end, that is, about 3 a.m. The saying 
of Jesus could thus very easily have run in this form: ‘before 
cockcrowing ’ [/.^., before three o'clock to-morrow morning] 
thou shalt have denied me,’ without anj' intention to predict that 
directly after the denial a cock should literally crow ; and with 
equal ease might the view have arisen through a misunderstand- 
ing, that Jesus had actually foretold this detail, and that the 
prediction had been fulfilled. 

Amongst the most certainly assured facts of the life 
of Peter must be ranked that of the confession he made 


. . at Caesarea Philippi (Aik. 827-30 = Alt. 

16 Confession i6.3-.o = Lk. 9 i 8 -..). (a) EvenWrede 
Messiasgeheimtiiss in den Evati- 
1 IPPI- gelien, 1901, pp. 115-124, 237-239) 
does not venture positively to pronounce it unhistorical 
although he also says that one need not shrink from 
such a view if it seem to be required. 

According to Wrede, Aik. believed that Jesus had kept his 
Alessiahship a secret from the people throughout the ivhole of 
his life, but had communicated it to his disciples, though without 
producing understanding on their part. ^ Not till after the 
resurrection of Jesus, according to Aik., did any real recogni- 
tion of what Jesus was begin. Wrede believes that this view of 
Aik. is historically false, but nevertheless considers that it 
dominates the whole of his gospel, and further, that Aik. is not 
conscious of the frequency wdth which it is traversed by his 
repeated statements, according to which the Alessiahship of 
Jesus all the same did not remain a secret. It must be urged, 
however, that the confession of Peter is little in harmony with 
either the secrecy observed about the Alessiahship of Jesus or 
the failure of the disciples to understand it. 

((^) Wrede endeavours, therefore, at least to lessen 
the importance of the confession as much as possible in 
Alk.’s connection, pointing out that it is only in Alt., 
which was written later than Aik., that Jesus put a high 
value upon the confession, it is the fact that in Alt. 
16 18 /. only the designation of I'eter as a rock can be 
regarded as historical, and this, too, without our being 
able to be certain that it was given to him just then (see 
§ II AIimstry, §§ 4, 5 rz, b). It has further to be 

observed that by the form in which the question of Jesus 
is put in Alt. the scene is made unintelligible. 


Whilst, according to Aik. (and Lk.), Jesus asks ‘ Who do the 
people say that I (/ixe) am?’ he is represented in Alt. as having 
asked ‘ Who do the people say that the son of man is?’ Alt. 
himself allows us to see that this is not the right form ; for in the 
form of the second question of Jesus he coincides with Aik. and 
Lk. : ‘ but ye, who do ye say that I (jixe) am ? ’ I n so far as ‘ son 
of man' is a designation of the Messiah, according to the form 
of the first question in Alt., the answer — viz., ‘Thou art the 
Christ,’ woiilcl already have been given by Jesus in the question. 

Yet this form of the question presumably is due not 
to unhistoricity on Alt.’s part, but to intention. Already 
in Alt. IO23 1240 1341, and especially in I433 (‘of a 
truth thou art the Son of (loci ’), all which passages are 
wanting in Aik. and Lk. , the Alessiahship of Jesus has 
been proclaimed. At this stage, therefore, the appro- 
priate question in 16 13 is no longer, Whom do the people 
say that I am? but only, Whom, more e.xactly, do the 
people say that he who is already known as the Son of 
Alan is? Accordingly, in Alt., the answer of Peter 
does not run simply as in Aik. (‘ Thou art the Christ,’ 
cb el 6 XpL<rT6s ; similarly in Lk. ‘ the Christ of God,' 
Thv Xpicrrip toO OeoO), but there is added, as the most 
important of all, the addition : ‘ the son of the living 
God' (6 vids TOO QeoO roO ^tvi^ros). This last title 
plainly must be regarded as expressing more than ‘ the 
Christ ' (6 Xpiaros) or than * Son of Alan,' and therefore 
denotes Jesus not as, let us say, in an ethical sense a 


Son of God after the manner of the OT, that is, as 
one who subordinates his will to the will of God as a 
son does in presence of his father, but in a metaphysical 
sense as a being proceeding in a supernatural way from 
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God, a meaning which is not necessarily connected 
with either ‘ Alessiah ’ or ‘ Son of Alan. ’ Thus we 
have here a dogmatic development. 

(^r) Granted, however, that Alt. in the points just 
mentioned goes beyond the original record, it does not 
necessarily follow that he has also altered the situation 
ill an unhistorical sense by the words assigned to Jesus 
in 1617 which are not met with in Aik. or Lk. : ‘ tlcsh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee but my 
Father,' etc. 

Even should Wrede be correct in saying that Aik. attaches to 
the confes.sion of Peter just as little importance as to the words of 
the demoniacs who, on his representation, more than once (1 24 5 7) 
applied to Jesus the same predicate as Peter applies here, and 
that on this account Jesus does not praise Peter, but, just as in 
the case of the demoniacs, merel}' bids him be silent, this way of 
looking at the matter would simply be in each instance only a 
consequence of the view attributed by Wrede to Aik. tliat the 
Alessiahship of Jesus had to be kept secret. 


As a historical fact, however, apart from the repre- 
sentation of Aik., the occurrence could in no case have 
elicited such a judgment on the part of Jesus. For 
even in the representation of Aik. Jesus assuredly does 
not act upon the plan of concealing his Alessiahship ; 
he studiously seeks to elicit an expression of it from the 
disciples. It is presupposed in this that they have not 
as yet recognised him as Alessiah. It is thus a moment 
of the greatest possible importance when the words 
‘ Thou art the Alessiah ’ arc for the first time spoken by 
them. 

{d) The injunction to tell no man is also, even without 
the theory of Aik. spoken of above, very readily intelligible 
in the mouth of the historical Jesus, inasmuch as he 
cannot have been without apprehensions lest the peoj^le 
should misunderstand his Alessiahship, and perhaps set 
their hopes on him as one who was to free them from 
the yoke of Rome. Nevertheless, the scene retains its 
importance as marking a turning-point in the conscious- 
ness of the disciples, and can therefore quite approi)ri- 
ately be spoken of as a divine revelation accorded to 
Peter. In view of the importance it thus possessed, it is 
also easy to believe that it should have engraved itself 
upon the memory of the disciples and taken a secure 
place in tradition — unless one were to regard it as pure 
fiction. Against this, however, as Wrede also has 
perceived, there are various considerations, amongst 
them this, that it is assigned to a definite locality in the 
journey to Caisarea Philippi, which seems to point to 
definite recollection. On the point that Alt. 11 27 gives 
no ground for doubting the actuality of Peter’s con- 
fession, see John, of Zeuedee, § 25^. 

Immediately on Peter’s confession follows in all the 
synoptists the first prediction by Jesus of his ])assion, 

.p, . .. death, and lesurrcclion (Aik. S31/. = 

17. Designation I 

as batan. ^ ^ (I622/. ) it is added 

that Peter had reproved his master, but was in turn 
rebuked and addressed as Satan. Here it must be 
again remarked that not only the predictions of Jesus 
regarding his resurrection, but also the detailed predic- 
tions of his passion and death are open to grave doubt, 
and least probable of all is it that precisely at the 
moment when Peter had uttered his confession for the 
first time — a moment which must have been one of the 
most joyful in all his life — Jesus should have expressed 
himself as he did (see Gosfi-:ls, § 145 ^’,/). Tin’s is 
not equivalent to saying that Jesus on no occasion in 
the later period of his public life ever had or expressed 
the thought that suffering and death might be in store 
for him. On some such occasion may very well have 
happened the scene between Peter and his master 
which now stands immediately after the great confession. 
The expression ‘ Satan ’ by its very strength is its own 
guarantee that none of the later narrators could have 
invented it ; in fact, the entire scene is wanting in the 
evangelist to whom tendency-criticism would have found 
least difficulty in assigning it (see above, § 5 c). 
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III. According to the Fourth Gospel. 


If we turn now to the utteranees of the Fourth Gospel 
18 Less Peter, we shall find that some of 


strongly 

divergent 


them rest upon those of the synoptists and 
have merely received a Johaimine colouring ; 
. . ’ but that others, where they contain new 

^ * matter, cannot lay claim to historicity. 

{a) The nearest approach to the synoptic account 
(Mk. 1426-31 and , ) is made by the Johannine in describ- 
ing the prediction of Peter’s denial {Jn. 1833-38) ; yet even 
here we already see clearly the Johannine colouring. 

It is not as in Mk. and ^It. the adjoining reference to the 
dreaded scattering of the disciples that gives Peter the occasion 
for making his promise never to leave Jesus ; it is a specifically 
Johannine thought which in a quite similar manner has already 
been brought forward in 7 33yi 821, and wliich, moreover, as we 
so often find in the Fourth Gospel, lends itself to misunder* 



Lord, why cannot I follow thee eVen now?’ As regards 
the time at which this was said, Jn. .agrees with Lk. against 
Mk. and Mt. (see above, § 15^). 


{d) In the account of the arrest of Jesus a legendary 
development is apparent in the Fourth Gospel in so far 
as here (18 10) the name of Malchus the servant of the 
high priest is given ; it is not mentioned in the synoptists. 
Equally legendary perhaps, but perhaps also deliberately 
followed, is the other development according to which 
Peter is named in the Fourth Gospel as the follower who 
wielded the swortl whilst the synoptists merely say : ‘ A 
certain one of them that stood by ’ (Mk. I447), or words 
to the same effect. 


To this, moreover, it has to be .added that it is only in the 
synoptists tliat any motive can be found for the stroke ; it is at 
the moment when Jesus is being seized (sej Mk. and Mt.) or 
about to be seized (so Lk.) in consequence of the treachery of 
Judas, In Jn., on the other hand, the entire cohort of 500 (or 
1000) men has fallen to the ground ; Jesus voluntarily surrenders 
himself and all that he asks of hi.s c.aplors is that hisdisciples m.ay 
be allowed to escape unharmed (18 4-9). Lastly, tlie word with 
which Jesus rebukes the sword-stroke receives a Johannine form. 
In Mk. it is not reported at all ; Lk. (-251) has it quite briefly : 
‘.SulTer ye thus far.’ Thus what lies at the basis of Jn. is ^lt. 
21)52-54; but in Jn. ISir this is compressed into the question: 
‘ The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ 
Hy this que.stion is set aside from the outset by the Johannine 
Christ a thought which the Jesus of the synoptists earnestly 
cherishes for a time— that involved in the prayer that ‘this cup’ 
might p.ass from him— e.xactly as in 12 27, where the words are 
to be taken as a question : ‘What shall I say? (Shall 1 saj' :) 
Father save me from this hour?’ (cp John, Son of Zebedek, 
§ 26 rt). 


Jn. ha.s left on one side the statement of Lk. (22 51) 
that Jesus healed the ear of the servant of the high 
priest. Perhaps the miracle seemed to him purposeless 
in such a situation, or h.ardly worthy of the dignity of 
the Logos. 

{c) That the p.arallel to the confession of Peter (Mk. 
827-30 and s) is to be found in Jn. 666-71 is almost 
universally conceded. It is indeed the only scene in 
which, as in the synoptists, in answer to a question 
e.xpressly addressed to all the twelve disciples, Peter as 
their spokesman makes a confession to Jesus ; moreover, 
it follows soon after the miracle of the feeding of the 
multitude (in Mk. and Mt. after the second miracle). 
This makes the vari.ations all the more remarkable. 


The place is not in the neighbourhood of Gnesarea Philippi 
but (.according to <3 59) at Capernaum. Peter does not designate 
Jesus as the Messiah, nor can he ; for this has already been 
done by .Andrew (I 4 1), and indeed still higher predicates have 
been already employed by the Baptist (1 15 29-34), by Nathanael 
(1 49), and by Jesus himself (3 13 16 4 26, etc.). The contents of 
Peter’s confession have thus lost, still more completely than in 
Mt. (see § tliat character of novelty which give.s it its his- 

torical importance. The e.xpression ‘ the holy one of God ’ 
(o ayios ToO &€ov) also, employed by Peter, is new only in the 
Fouith (iospel, but carries neither in the literal meaning of the 
wojds nor hy virtue of the application made of it in Mk. 1 24 — 
Lk. 4 34, by the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum (cp 
‘the holy one,’ 6 dyiosi, Rev. 87 ijn. 2 2o; ‘.Aaron, 'the holy 
one of the Lord,' '\apuiv tov dyiov Kvpiov, Ps. 10(3 16 ; ‘ the holy 
and just,’ oayio? Kai 6i/cato?, Acts 3 14), a predicate transcending 
those previously made use of in the Fourth Gospel. Further- 
more, the words of Peter .are entirely in the Johannine didactic 
style : ‘ words of eternal life ’ (cp 3 34-36 C63 12 49/!) ; ‘ we have 
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believed and know’ (cp 11 27 I73 i Jn. 4 16). Finally, we note 
the absence of any word of recognition on the part of Jesus such 
as we find in at least Mt. 16 17. 

((/) According to Jn. 1 44, Hethsaida is the city of Peter 
(and Andrew) ; according to Mk. l2r 29= Lk. 431 38, as 
also according to Mt. 85 14, it is Capernaum. 

In explanation of the discrep.ancy it is suggested that Peter 
(and Andrew) originally belonged to Beih.saida ; or recourse is 
even h.ad to the wholly inadmissible exegesis that according to the 
change of prepo.sitions in Jn. 1 44 Plrilip w.as in virtue of his then 
domicile ‘of’ Bethsaida (arrb Brj^craifia) but by birth he was ‘out 
of’ Capernaum the city of .Andrew and Peter (cV T179 ttoAcoj? 
’Av&peov Ka\ llerpov). In reality it is even uncertain whether 
the naming of Bethsaida has claim or only makes claim to his- 
torical accuracy. Cp Philip, col. 3700, n. 2. 

In the account of the denial of Peter (Jn. 1815-27) — 

{a) The most important differences as compared with 
the synoptists (Mk. 14 54 66-72 and s) are that Peter gains 

19 Denial palace of the high priest 

through the intervention of an ‘ other 
disciple,’ and that his repentance is not recorded. 
Upon both these points see § 22, begin. Legendary 
development is seen in the touch that he who gives 
occasion for Peter’s third denial is said to have been one 
of the servants of the high priest, being a kinsman of 
him whose ear Peter cut off. Furthermore, the scries 
of the three denials of Peter is broken, not, however, as 
in Lk. (2259) between the second and the third, and not 
by the simple statement that an interval of about an 
hour had elapsed, but between the first and the second, 
and this by the account of the whole proceedings in the 
palace of Ann.as and of Jesus’s being led away to the 
palace of Caiaphas. 

(d) Spitta {Zur Gesch. n. Lit. d. Urchristenthums, 
1158-168, 1893) conjectures the original order of the 
verses to h.ave been : 12/ 19-24 14-18 25 ^^-27. 

That is to say: Je.sus was brought from Gethsemane to the 
palace of Annas ; here Caiaphas (not Ann.as) investigated the 
case, then Annas sent him to Caiaphas ; thereupon arrived first 
the^ ‘ other disciple ’ and thereafter Peter in the courtyard of 
Caiaphas (not Annas) and Peter denied his master three times 
in unbroken succession. W hen, shortly after the publication of 
the work of .Spitta, the Syr. sin. became known, it was found that 
in the main it followed the same order, viz. 12 J\ 24 
19-23 16-18 25/)-27. Thus here also the case is heard before 
Caiaphas, but in his own palace, not in that of Annas ; here also 
Peter comes into the court of Caiaphas not of Annas ; here also 
there is a threefold denial without intervening incident and 
7 K 2sn (‘now Simon Peter was standing and warming himself’) 
which coincides with the close of z>. 18 falls away, but the 
entrance of the ‘other disciple’ into the court of Caiaphas does 
not immediately precede, but happens some considerable time 
before. 

{c) Notwithstanding this very large measure of agree- 
ment neither of these two rearrangements of the verses 
ean be regarded as the original. If it was, as Spitta 
thinks, Caiaphas who dealt with the case of Jesus in 
the house of .Annas, the expression in v. 24 that it was 
Annas who sent Jesus to (..’aiaphas is as awkward as it 
could possibly be. Syr. sin. has in point of fact avoided 
this awkwardness by reporting no hearing at the house 
of Annas at all. In this way, however, the addition in 
Syr. sin. of ‘ the chief priest ' {rou dpxt^pea) to Caiaphas 
( Rat'd 0a I') in v. 24 becomes all the more impossible if 
this verse follows immediately upon v. 13 in which 
Caiaph.as is named as high priest of that year. Before 
all others, however, this question will oljtrude itself: 
In what way, if it be not the original, could the present 
order of the verses have arisen ? 

Spitt.a's answer is tluit the copyist’s eye wandered from ?•. 13 
to z'. 24 and wrote therefore its continuation (the present zt\ 14- 
18) by mistake immediately after z\ 13. When he had reached 
z>. 1 8, that is to say the middle of Peter’s threefold denial, he became 
aware that he had p.assed over the entire hearing of Jesus, along 
with his removal to the palace of Caiaphas (19-24), and forthwith 
introduced these verses into his text immediately after 7 >. j 8. 
Only after he h.ad done this did he proceed to finish the account 
of Peter’s denial (25 <^-27); but with a view to this, in order to 
resunae the thread that had been dropped, he had first, in the 
exercise of his own discretion, to repeat the close of zr. 18, and 
th.at in the somewhat niodjfied form which we now have in 25 
It is indeed hard to say in what possible sense we can call a 
man who goes to work thus a copyist. As if we did not know 
from a hundred examples how it was that copyi.sts proceeded 
when they happened to have omitted anything : they placed it 
on the margin .and inserted merely a caret in the text. The 
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same observation holds good, of course, if it was the order of Syr. 
sin. and not that of Spitta which the ‘ copyist ’ altered into that 
which we now have. All the more does it require to be borne 
in mind that often the case is plainly the other way ; the author 
of Syr. sin. has allowed himself the most arbitrary changes of 
the text 1 

I has to be added, however, that in his case it is 
possible to perceive a reason for the changes found in 
his text ; he wished to make Peter’s denial a unity and 
to get rid of the repetition which he deemed irksome — 
of V. i8 end in v. For the converse procedure, on 

the other hand, the production of our present text out 
of that of Syr. sin. or that conjectured by Spitta, no 
reason can be imagined ; and thus Spitta had no 
choice but to have recourse to his untenable hypothesis 
of a copyist who yet was no copyist nor yet a redactor 
either. 

[d) Although Syr. sin. and Spitta have thought the 
present order of the text capable of improvement it 
nevertheless remains intelligible enough even without 
transposition. The new element in Jn. which neither 
Syr. sin. nor Spitta could or would remove is the fact 
that Jesus before being delivered over to Pilate w^as 
taken to two separate places, to the house of Annas 
and to that of Caiaphas. 

According to Mk. and Mt. he is brought only to the ‘high 
priest’ (Mk. 1453; Mt. 2657 adds the name of Caiaphas) and 
from there taken to Pilate (Mk. 15 i = Mt. 27_iyC). Mk. and 
Mt., however, record two sittings of the synedrium on the case ; 
the first during the night, the second in the morning.^ Lk. knows 
only the second of these (22 66-23 i); in his narrative it is not 
till morning that the synedrium meets ; in the night Jesus looks 
upon Peter after his third denial and thus he is still in the court- 
yard, not in the court-room, and in accordance with this repre- 
sentation is in the course of the night only mocked and buffeted 
(Lk. 2261-65), which likewise is to be pictured as taking place in 
the courtyard. On this view it remains a possibility that Lk., 
like Mk. and Mt., thinks of the morning meeting of the synedrium 
as being held in the same high-priestly palace into which Jesus 
wa.s brought from the first. The words (Lk. 22 66), ‘ they led him 
away into their council ’ (aimiyayou avrou et? to <rvieSpioy avroiiv), 
in that case mean only that they led him away (out of the court- 
yard) into the chamber of the same palace in which the synedrium 
meanwhile had assembled. This interpretation is favoured by 
‘ their ' (auTwO* ^'et it is also possible that Lk. thinks of the 
.synedrium as assembling in another house — most easily in the 
place of their solemn meetings. The ‘ led away ’ (aTTTjyayov) in 
22 66 will then mean that they led Jesus into another house ; and 
the word actually is so used in Mt. 27 2, and still earlier in 2657 


1 Even in the pericope before us, for example, an instance 
occurs in v. 16 f. The portress is here called first ‘ the portress ’ 

(7, Supwpo?) simply, then afterwards ‘the maid, the portress’ (^ 
rraiStcrxTj -i) Ovptapog). This is a noticeable circumstance and 
finds its explanation only in this, that when she is rnentioned 
for the second time, it is said that she charged Peter with being 
one of the followers of Jesus. According to the synoptists this 
was done by a maid (iraLSiaKr}, Mk. 14 66 and |ls), and in remi- 
niscence of this Jn. subsequently added this expression to his 
‘portress’ (^ 0vpwp6s). Syr. sin., however, has ‘porter’ for 
‘ portress ’ in z>. 16 and makes ‘ the maid, the portress ’ (17 naiSia-Kr] 

^ dvpuipoi) in z/. 17 into the porter’s maid. As other examples of 
arbitrary alterations which (unless where otherwise stated) are 
quite peculiar to Syr. sin. we may mention : (Mt. 16 13) ‘ \yhat 
do men say concerning me? zv/w then is this son of man?’ (on 
this, cp above § 16^); or (Lk. 16 6 3), ‘and he [i.e., the steward] 
sat down quickly and zvrote them fifty’ and (1673), '’he sat 
dozvn immediately \and\ wrote them fourscore ’ ; or (Jn. 8 57 — 
with K^sah), ‘ thou art not fifty years old and hath Abraham 
seen thee?’ or Lk. 24, where as in D the last clause, ‘because 
he was of the house and family of David,’ is Introduced after 
V. 5, and, moreover, altered into ‘ because they were both of the 
house of David.’ Syr. sin. also knows how to make important 
changes in the text by simple addition. Examples are : Jn. 663 
(it is the spirit that quickeneth the body : 3«/y<? the body 
profiteth nothing), or 12 3 (now Mary took an alabaster box of a 
pound of ointment of pure good spikenard, of great price, and 
poured it on the head 0/ Jestis while he sat at meat, and she 
anointed his feet), or Lk. 2837 (addition : and they placed also 
on his head a crown of thorns). Of additions arbitrarily made 
for decoration or smoothing we may give _ such instances as 
(Lk. 11 29), ‘ no sign from hearken shall be given unto them,’ or 
(Jn. 36, at close), 'because God is a living spirit' [Tert. and 
codd. of I tala, etc., have .simply: quia deus spiritus^ est], or . 
(11 39), ‘ Martha .said unto him. Lord, why are they lifting away i 
the stone ? Behold, he stinketh ’ ; or (11 41), ‘ then those men 
who were standing, came near and raised,’ or (20 16), ‘ and she 
understood him and anszvered saying unto him : Rabhuli. 1 
And she ran towards him that she might touch him' [last 1 
clause also in tbe Ferrar codd. 13, 346, 543, 826, 828, syr. [ 
pal., syr. hkl., Vg. MSS mm, gat, armach, Cyril. 
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= Mk. 1453, as also are ‘led’ i^^yayov) in Lk.23 i and ‘led away’ 
(^cLTirjveyKav) Mk, 15 i. 

{e) In any case Jn. was fully entitled so to understand 
it and accordingly to take from Lk. the transference of 
Jesus from one house to another. 

Only what he thinks of as being the second house to which Jesus 
was brought is not the meeting-place of the synedrium ; and on 
his premises he is right ; for at the time when, according to Lk. 
(if this be his meaning), the place was being used, viz. in the 
morning, it was accessible, but it was not accessible in the night- 
time, when, according to Jn. Jesus was being transferred (before 
cockcrowing ; see Jn. 18 24 27), as it was situated on the temple 
hill(Schurer, CP/F(2) 2 162-164 ; ET ii. 1 190*195) the gates of which 
were shut at night. Thus there remains for Jn., as the second 
house to which Jesus could appropriately be brought, only the 
palace of the high priest. The house, however, to which Jesus 
IS in the first instance brought is al.so called (Mk. 14 53 and |s) 
that of the high priest. At this point, therefore, came to the 
assistance of Jn. the statement in Lk.3 2 Acts 4 6, according to 
which Annas also was high priest ; and that the evangelist wus 
following this is apparent (although he nowhere designates Annas 
as high priest) in the fact that he calls Caiaphas ‘ high priest of 
that year’ (11 49 51 18 13). In fact it has even been held that 
Lk. regards Annas, whom, alike in 3 2 and in Acts 4 6, he places 
before Caiaphas, as the real high priest in Jesus’ time, and thus 
that he thinks with Jn., that Jesus was brought from Gethsemane 
direct to the house of Annas. 

Be this as it may, in any case Jn. seeks to remove 
the discrepancies of the synoptists. He follows Lk. , 
as he understands him, in so far as he represents Jesus 
as having been brought from one house to another ; but 
Mk. and Mt. in so far as he represents some hearing of 
the case to have taken place during the night, only with- 
out the nocturnal meeting of the synedrium affirmed in 
Mk. 14 53 = Mt. 2657, and then before the high priest 
alone— by whom Jn. understands Annas. In all prob- 
ability therefore Jn. thinks of the meeting of the synedrium 
as having been in the house of Caiaphas, but without 
describing it. 

{/) These points once cleared up, we are in a position to 
understand the story of Peter’s denial in Jn. In making 
the denial begin directly after Jesus has been brought in 
after his arrest, Jn. is simply following Lk. , who in fact 
knows of no hearing of the case at all by night ; in 
representing the denial as having been interrupted he 
also is following Lk. in so far as in this gospel {Lk. 
2259) the series of the denials is broken by an interval of 
something like an hour ; in Jn. , however, the interruption 
is caused by the account of the first hearing which Jn. , 
departing from Lk., takes from Mk. and Mt. Thus it 
becomes perfectly intelligible, and not to be regarded as 
a copyist’s error, that the statement about Peter’s 
standing at the fire and warming himself is repeated 
from 18 18 in 1825^ when the story of the denial is 
resumed. In precisely the same w'ay Mk. 1467 repeats 
from V. 54 that Peter was warming himself, and Mt. 
2669 from 7^.58 that he was sitting in the courtyard. 
That Peter’s arrival in the courtyard and his denial 
should at all costs be narrated without interruption 
cannot in reason be demanded ; it is not so related even 
in Mk. and Mt. , and if Jn. allows the interruption to 
come in at a later point than tliey do, this is mainly 
due, as has been shown, to the fact that he is here at 
first following I.k. 

The call of Peter is described in the Fourth Gospel 
r* n (^35'42) ^ manner entirely different from 

20 , Call, which we find in the synoptists (see 

above, § 13). 

{a) It occurs, not by the lake of Galilee, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Baptist, who has not yet been cast 
into prison (as he has in Mk. 1 14 Mt. 4 12 Lk. 3 19/* )> but 
himself points his disciples to Jesus ; those whom Jesus 
wins to his side do not appear as fishermen, but — at 
least the first two (1 35-40) and probably Peter also — as 
disciples of the Baptist. Peter is not called first, but 
only after his brother Andrew and an unnamed person 
by whom is almost universally understood the beloved 
disciple ; of those who are represented in the synoptists 
as then having been called, John (even if it be he that 
is intended by the companion of Andrew) remains un- 
named, and his brother James is left entirely unnoticed. 
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{d) It would be perfectly useless to try to identify the 
two accounts. Hannonistic efforts coniine themselves 
to the assertion that Jn. is describing an earlier 
occurrence than that recorded in the synoptists. That 
in Jn. is spoken of as the 'call to friendship,’ 
that in the synoptists as the ‘ call to disciple- 
ship. ' Any such distinction, however, is quite 

arbitrary, riie ‘follow me' {dKoXovdei fioi) which 
Jesus addresses in Jn. I43 to Philip, holds good sub- 
stantially, it does not need to Ijc said, also for those 
called before Philip, for it is hard to see why we are to 
regard them as entering into less intimate relations with 
Jesus than he. The same verb, however (d/coXoe^eri'), 
stands in Mk, 1 18 Mt. 420 22 Lk. 5 n, where it is the ‘call 
to discipleship' that is described. And even apart from 
this it would be quite contrary to history that Jn. should 
allow it to appear as if those disciples who had been 
called only to friendship remained henceforward con- 
tinually in the company of Jesus (as in point of fact he 
docs in 2 2 12 17 22 3 22 4 2 8 27 31-38, etc.), if the actual 
truth had been that they had again parted from Jesus 
and thereafter received from him the new call of which 
the synoptists speak. Similarly it would be quite con- ^ 
trary to history on the part of the synoptists to represent I 
the calling of the four disciples as made at first sight 
without previous acquaintance on their part with the | 
master, if the truth really were that three of them had 
already been called to friendship by Jesus. 

This unhistorical cHsiinclion between the ‘call lo friendship ’ 
and the ‘call to discipleship’ is carried to the farthest extreme 
when the ‘call to apostleship’ is added as a third sta^^e which is 
.seen for the first time in Mk. B 14-19 and is in the choosing of the 
twelve. If we find Jesus already saying to Peter and Andrew 
in Mk. 1 18 ‘ I will make you to become fishers of men ’(similarly 1 
Mt. 4 ig bk. 5 10), how are we to describe this if not as a call to 1 
apostleship ? The choosing of the twelve is not to be understood I 
as if the four disciples who had already been chosen were now * 
chosen a .second time, and that to a higher dignity, but only in 
the .sense tliat the other eight were newly cho.sen, the four who 
had been cho.sen already being now enumerated along with the 
others merely in ortler to make up a complete list of twelve. 

(r) If then the accounts of Jn. on the one hand and 
the synoptists on the other are mutually exclusive, it is 
necessary to make our choice between them. d'he 
pntcise specification of day and hour in Jn. (1 29 35 39 43 
2i) might seem here to be conclusive evidence that the 
Johannine account proceeds from an eyewitness ; but 
this becomes plainly impossible when it is considered 
how here the Baptist and the first disciples are repre- 
sented as possessing a knowledge regarding the Messiah- 
ship. and indeed also regarding what goes far beyond 
this, the divine nature of Jesus, such as in actual fact 
they cannot have yiossessed at least at so early a period, 
unless indeed we are prepared to reject as completely 
unhistorical the whole picture of the synoptists and 
especially the novelty of Peter' .s confession at <';esarea 
Philippi. I'he supernatural knowledge also regarding 
Peter and Nathanael (Jn. I4247/. ) which is attributed 
to Jesus is quite inconsistent with ihc synoptic 
representation. 

{d) d'he unhistorical character of the Joliannine 
account has therefore to be conceded even although we 
find ourselves unable to explain in detail in every case 
how it was that Jn. came to his fnr-rcacliing divergences 
from the synoptists. So much is clear — that he takes 1 
110 trouble whatever to liring himself into line with them, 
hut seeks to give a representation that is liased purely 
on ideal considerations. Just as Jesus is already in the 
prologue introduced as the Logos of (4od, and just as t 
the Baptist straightway proclaims his Godhead, so also 
must the disciples be brought to him from the beginning 
through their recognition of this truth, and arrive at this 
recognition through the agency of the Baptist, whereby 
the latter brings to its most effective fulfilment his 
function as forerunner of Jesus. ‘ He must increase, 
but I must decrease’ (830); this is the motto of the 
whole history of the call ; in this also lies the reason 
why the first disciples of Jesus must previously have | 
been disciples of John. ' 


{e) A further object Jn, has in view is the relegation 
of Peter to a subordinate place. Elsewhere (see g 22) 
this happens only so far as the beloved diseiple is con- 
cerned ; but here we sec it also in operation with 
reference to Andrew who elsewhere comes forward but 
little in the Fourth Gospel. 

The cause of this feature lies perhaps in sympathy with the 
story of the walk to Emmau.s, with regard to which story Thoma 
{Genesis d. /£>/<. 406-408 [1882!) supposes that it served 
Jn. as niodel. Two djsciplcs come to know Jesus as Messiah ; 
the one is afterwards mentioned by name, the oilier not ; on their 
return lo Jerusalem it is found that Jesus has appeared also 
lo Peter. Thus ihe last-named takes the iliird place. 

(/) The tenth hour also (Jn. 1 39) Thoma thinks to be 
derived from Lk. (2429) ; ‘ it is towards evening.' 

Such combinations, however, are from the nature of the ca.se 
uncertain. What is certain is that Jn. reckons the hours of the 
ilay in Jewish fashion (19 14) and thus means here 4 p..m. Others 
con.sider, in view of i In. 2 18 (‘it is the last hour’), that the 
.author intends to divide the whole development of the world 
into twelve periods, vvhich he allegorically calls hours, and that 
what he means to say is that the entire development was already 
nearing its end when Je.sus appeared, whence the pressing 
necessity for accepting Christianity. Or it is pointed out that 
according to Philo (1 347 532-536 2 183-185, ed. Mangey) ten is 
the number of perfection, with which accordingly Christi.inity 
as the age of perfection begins. 

Such a way of interpreting the ‘hour,’ however, docs 
not harmonise very well with the specification of 
individual days in 1 29 35 43 2 1. In this specification one 
may have much greater confidence in discerning the pro- 
gress of the narrative from one step in the revelation of 
Jesus to another. In any ease neither it nor the speci- 
fication of the tenth hour, even if no quite satisfactory 
explanation of the latter has yet been found, can be 
urged as evidence that the author was an eyewitness of 
what he describes. 


As with the call of the di.sciplcs, so also in the ease of 
the footwashing, the Fourth INangelist has not .supple- 
mented a synoptic narrative but has sup- 


21. Foot- 
washing. 


planted it. 

{a) Jn.’s silence as to the institution of 


the sacrament of the supper would otherwise be inexplic- 
able. Equally inexplicable, however, would be the silence 
of the synoptists about the fbotwashing had this event 
actually happened. Even Lk. , to whom appeal is 
made, in 2224-27 records only the thought which under- 
lies the footwashing, not the fact. One may as well 
deny the historicity of the synoptists altogether if one is 
determined to maintain that they had heard nothing of 
so important an action of Jesus which must have im- 
prc.sscd itself so indelibly upon the recollection of those 
who witnes.sed it. On the other hand the rise of the 
narrative of the footwashing out of the passage just 
cited from Lk. (2224-27) is very readily intelligible, and 
that too even without our supposing any deliberate 
fiction on the part of the evangelist (see John, son of 
Zebedee, § 35 [/]}. The transaction taken as a 
whole is the highest activity of mini.stering love ( 13 1 15 
34/1) ; in so far as it occurs at a meal, it stands on a 
level with a love-feast {dydTrrj : Jude 12) and thus is a 
substitute for the sacramental supper which Jn., by 
reason of the data on which he was working, could not 
report as having been held on the last evening of the 
lifetime of Jesus (see JoitN, SON of Zebedee, ^ 23). 

(/') The person of Peter eotnes into consideration in 
connection with a subordinate point only. He hesitates, 
out of reverence, about suffering his feet to be washed 
by Jesus, but is met with the answer : ‘ if 1 wash thee 
not thou hast no part with me’ ( 138 ). Whereupon 
Peter would have hands and head washed also, but is 
told : ‘ he that is bathed needeih not save to wash his 
feet but is clean every whit ; and ye are clean,’ etc. 
(13 10). From v. 8 it follows that the foolwashing is 
intentled to be not a manifestation of love merely, but 
also at the same time in some sort a ntcans of grace ; 
from V. 10 it follows that this means of grace has been 
preceded by another of a completer character — by which, 
especially in view of the expression ' he that is bathed ’ 
(6 XeXou/i^i/oj), one can only understand baptism. The 
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meaning would then be : He that is baptised needs only 
a partial renewal of the effect of baptism. 

If the effect of baptism is held to be the forgiveness of sins, 
the footwashing would represent a means of grace which likewise 
brings a forgiveness though not so comprehensive as that of 
baptism but only of particular sins committed after baptism. It 
is quite impossible that by this means of grace should he meant 
the sacrificial blood of Jesus. For neither does its action set in 
only after baptism nor does it admit of being conceived of as 
partial only ; and moreover, in the circle of ideas of the Fourth 
Gospel it plays no further part (see John, son of Zebedke, § 

62 c, begin.). Hut also the thought of a second repentance 
following upon that sealed in baptism, as suggested in Hernias 
(I ’is. ii. 2 4, Mand, 4 3), is quite remote. The forgiveness of sins 
that constantly needs renewal after baptism is better seen in the 
sacrament of the supper, in accordance with Mt. 2628: ‘ unto 
remission of sins.’ With this it agrees that the eucharist is 
repeated, baptism not, and that the footwashing as representing 
the agape is intended to be a substitute for the eucharist. 

{c) There is nevertheless the objection that forgiveness 
of sins does not figure in the Johannine conception of 
the eucharist (626-63) and just as little in the express 
interpretation of the foot washing, which according to 
138 is regarded rather as a means of communion with 
Jesus. This is the effect of the eucharist in like manner 
according to Jn. , and thus we are led by this considera- 
tion also to the conclusion that by the footwashing the 
eucharist is intended. It cannot be denied, however, that 
here the figure of cleansing which is involved in the idea 
of washing has disappeared, and the picture thus loses 
its vividness. 

(^) It becomes all the more necessary therefore to 
note that in Jn. lbs we have in all probability an 
authentic interpretation of the footwashing. As in 13 10 
so also here we read: ‘ye are clean,’ only not ‘by 
baptism,’ or ‘ by the supper,’ but, ‘ because of the word 
which 1 have spoken unto you.’ 

This declaraiion is very like that made in G 63. After very 
great weight has been laid in 0 53-58 upon physical participation 
in the sacramental meal, we find it nevertheless soon depreciated 
again in favour of a purely spiritual view which thinks of 
fellowship with Christ as realised solely by means of his word : 

‘ the flesh profiteih nothing ; the words that 1 have spoken unto 
you are spirit and are life.’ Just so in 15 3 also ihe mere recep- 
tion of the words of Jesus is given .as the means of purification in 
place of any sacrament.al act whatsoever. And this reception of 
the word, according to the connection of Jn. 18, consists specially 
in fulfilment of the command of love._ On this view, 13 lo 
would mean : he who has been baptised is in need of no further 
sacramental acts ; all that is needed is th.at he should follow the 
commandment of love. At the same time this does not perfectly 
suit either the words or the thought. If it is to fit the words 
these ought to run somewhat thus : ‘ he that is bathed needed 
not save to wash the feet of others ’ ; and as for the thought — 
that which depreciates the value of sacramental acts — one misses 
the extension of it which one would expect to baptism also. 

{<?) The view' indicated by I.03 is thus better suited by 
the reading of N c, several Vg. MSS Grig, and Tert. ‘ 
according to which ‘ except the feet ’ (ei /xt? roes 7r65as) 
is wanting. In this case ‘ he that is bathed ’ (6 XeXoe- 
fj^vos) will no longer refer to baptism but to footwashing ; 
he w'ho has receiv'ed the footwashing, that is to say who , 
has taken to himself the command of love, needs no 
sacramental act or any other external institution but is 
quite clean. 

Vet this view of the passage also is not wholly just to the tenor 
of the word.s. For this one w'ould e.xpeci some such text as ‘ he 
whose feet are washed needs not to wash hands or head.’ And 
further, even if one finds it possible to understand how the 
longer reading could have arisen out of the shorter as soon as 
‘ he that is bathed ’ (6 AeAov/aeVos) had come to be taken as 
referring to baptism and the footwashing to the supper, at the 
same time the converse also is conceivable — that on account of 
the words ‘(he) is clean every whit ’ it seemed itiappropriaie that 
the washing of the feel should still be required, and it was | 
thought neces.sary to restore the meaning that washing of a i 
w'holly clean person is no longer at all needful, by deletion of the 
words ‘ except the feet ’ (ct fi'i} tou? TrdSa?). 

At all events, whatever may be the proper interpreta- 
tion of the footw'ashing, it is plain that in it Peter plays 
no better part than other persons in the Fourth Gospel, 
as for example Thomas (14 5). or Philip (148), or Judas 
the Cananasan (1422), or Nicodemus (34), into whose 
mouth an unintelligent saying is put w'hich is afterw'ards 
set right by Jesus (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 2$c). 

The same thing has already been remarked in con- 
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nection with the prediction of Peter’s denial (13 36-38), 
99 Pptpr and corrected for a mis- 

thebLved understanding by Jesus; tve bnve found 
. . him also shown in an unfavourable 
iscip . ^1^^ sword-stroke is 

attributed to him (18 10), and neither his repentance 
after his denial, nor any acknowledgement of Jesiis after 
his confession, is recorded (1^27 670). 

(a) It is to the beloved disciple, however, in particular, 
that Peter is subordinated ; to him he owes his intro- 
duction into the high priest’s palace (18 16), and only 
after him (and Andrew) does he receive his call to the 
discipleship (I41 /. ), and, further, Peter must avail him- 
self of his aid (13 24) in order to learn who the betrayer 
is. If, following the figure of speech which we see in 
Rev. P2i-6 13-17, it is the Christian church that is to be 
understood by the mother of Jesus as she stands at the 
foot of the cross (Jn. I925)— a view which is rendered 
more difficult, it is true, than it would otherwise be by 
the presence of other women at the crucifixion — we 
should here find evidence of a very great dei^reciation 
of Peter, in the fact that she is committed to the charge, 
not of Peter, but of the beloved disciple. So also the 
conferring upon all the apostles of the power to remit 
sins or to retain them (20 23), if we are to suppose it to 
have been already known to the Fourth Fvangelist that 
this power according to Mt. 1619 had been conferred 
upon Peter alone (on the age of this passage see 
Go-spels, §§ 136, 151). 

{b) It is to the account of their visit to the sepulchre, 
however (20 2-10), that we must specially turn, for 
elucidation of the mutual relations of Peter and the 
beloved disciple. On the unhistorical character of this 
incident see Gospels, § 138, a, e,f. Being, as it is, 
unhistorical, we may all the more safely assume that 
here it is intended to give expression to an idea. This 
idea would be perfectly transparent if the precedence of 
the one apostle over the other had been recognised 
without qualification. In point of fact a certain 
measure of precedence is assigned to each in turn. 
Or rather to Peter in one respect, namely that he is 
the first to enter the sepulchre, but to the beloved 
disciple in the twofold respect that he is the first to 
arrive at the sepulchre, and the first to believe in the 
resurrection. 

Let us begin with what is clearest. When^ it is said of the 
beloved disciple that he believed in the resurrection of Jesus (208), 
it is included in this that Peter has not a> >ei come to do so. 
Now, in view of i Cor. 105 (and Lk. 2434) it is quite imjjossiide 
to assert that any one arrived earlier than Peter at the con- 
viction that Jesus was arisen — uriles.s it had been at the empty 
sepulchre; but the account of this is, as has been shown, un- 
historical. If, nevertheless, a deeper truth is to he .sought in it, 
the solution must be found in the conception of faith. Not in 
the holding the resurrection of Jesus to be a fact, but only in a 
right apprehension of the nature of the resurrection and of the 
risen one, can any one have taken precedence of Peter, a 
precedence represented as a precedence in time, because the 
truth has been clothed in the form of a narrative of a visit to the 
grave. 

And if it is to the beloved disciple — that is to say, 
the ostensible author or guarantor of the Fourth 
Gospel (.see John, Son of Zebedj:!-:. § qn/)— that 
this precedence is assigned, we also know wherein it 
consists ; namely, in the spiritual view of the resur- 
rection, according to which the risen one is identical 
with the holy spirit (see Resukkection-Xakk ATIVES, 
§§ 16 r, 29^). Only by way of antithesis to this is it 
possible to gain a good sense for the statement that 
Peter was the first to enter the grave, and the first 
to observe all the clothes and their orderly arrange- 
ment, In other words, it is not to be denied lo him 
(see I Cor. 155 Lk. ‘2134) that he was the first to 
ascertain the outward tokens of the resurrection ; herein 
he takes a relative precedence. 

Wh.vt has just been said still leaves unexplained the state- 
ment that the beloved disciple was the first to reach the 
sepulchre. And it would be difficult to say what precedence 
over Peter is intended to he expressed by this ; for when it is 
stated that he was the first who in the deeper sense ‘ believed,’ 
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all has been said which could secure him a precedence over 
Peter in the matter itself. It appears, therefore, that in the 
question as to who arrived first at the sepulchre, it is only a 
precedence in point of time that is thought of — not, however, as 
if the beloved disciple actually had taken precedence of Peter in 
any matter of importance, but only in so far as he was at first 
held in higher estimation in the church than Peter. The most 
significant thing in the narrative is certainly this, that the 
beloved disciple in the beginning has precedence over Peter, but 
that afterwards Peter takes this precedence from him, and only 
in the end does the beloved disciple receive a higher valuation. 

Now, it assuredly was not throughout the whole 
church that Peter in the first period was held in less 
esteem than the beloved disciple, that is to say, than 
the John of Asia Minor. We must reflect, however, 
that in the P'ourth Gospel it is not the entire church, 
but only the following of the John of Asia Minor that 
is speaking. For the latter it really is true that the 
beloved disciple was looked on as the first witness of 
Christ, the risen one ; bat if it is added that Peter took 
his precedence from him, this can only mean that tlie 
estimate, according to which Peter was held to be the 
most eminent of all the apostles, had gradually found 
acceptance even in those circles which in the first period 
had given the first place to John. The purpose 
of the passage before us, then, is to restrict this high 
estimate of Peter, and to restore to John the place of pre- 


eminence. 

{c) The last mention in the series of passages which 
seek to settle the relation between Peter and the beloved 
disciple, is found in chap. 21 . Here, however, the 
tendency is in the other direction. 

Along with other circumstances this also supplie.s a reason 
why we should attribute this chapter to a different authorship 
from that of Jn. l-'JO (see Johx, So.v of Zebedee, § 40; 
Resurrkction-N.\ri«atives, §§ 5^/, 9c, 29c). The history of 
the external evidence shows that for several decades after its 
appearance the Fourth Gospel found no recognition (John, §§ 
42-49). In chap. 21, w. 24^ clearly reveal the purpose to 
remove the mistrust with which it was regarded. This being 
so, the remainder of the chapter deserves to be scrutinised, with 
the view of finding whether it also subserves the same tendency. 
In point of fact this is actually seen to be the case, as soon as 
we suppose its depreciation of Peter to h.ave been one of the 
causes that militated against the general recognition of the 
Gospel. 

d'herefore we find Peter now rehabilitated to a con- 
siderable e.xtent. It is still the beloved disciple, it is true, 
who first recognises the risen one in the figure standing in 
the morning on the shore (21;); but once he has 


learned who it is, I’cter is the first to hasten towards 
him. Further, it is Peter who first goes a-fishing and 
who draws the net with its great take unbroken to the 
shore ( 21 3 n). Since this net signifies missions in 
general, and particularly the mission to the Gentiles, 
and its remaining unbroken symbolises the continued 
unity of the church (sec above, § 14c, (f, e, /), it is 
hereby recognised that Peter was the originator and 
the most important actor in the missionary activity of 
the church, including the mission to tlie Gentiles, and 
the guardian of the unity of the church. The leading 
position in the church is still more clearly assigned to 
him in the words ‘feed my lambs’ . . . ‘tend my 
sheep’ (21 15-17), which are a further development of 
Lk. 2232, ‘stablish thy brethren.’ Finally, martyrdom 
is predicted for him, and this as an honour (21 ). 

For the beloved disciple there is left a much more 
modest part than he has in chaps, 1-20 ; he too, not 
only Peter, may follow Jesus, if in another manner than 
by death ; a longer life is allotted to him than to Peter, 
and he has the advantage of bearing written testimony 
to the life of Jesus ( 21 20-24). 

Let us now seek to gather together the results of the 
foregoing discussions of details, and attempt to form 

«« /Ml- i. some estimate of the character of 

23. Character 

of Peter. p evident, in the first place, 

that we must refuse to avail ourselves of very much of 
the material that is usually employed for this purpose. 

What value are we to attach to .such inferences as that which 
deduces from his proposal at the transfiguration to build taber- 
nacles for Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, or from the precipitancy 
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with which in Jn. 2I7 he throws himself into the water the 
* impulsiveness’ of Peter ; or from his noticing the withering of 
the fig tree (Mk. liar) his powers of observation ; or Irom his 
confession in Lk. 58, * I am a sinful man ’ his humility ; or from 
his hesitation about eating unclean animals (.\cis 10 14) his little 
preparedness to follow a divine leading ; or from his action 
connected with the draught of fi.shes in Lk. 5 5 the opposite ; 
or from his sinking in the attempt to walk on the water his 
little faith ; or from the opposite wishes he expressed at the 
foolwashing (Jn. 13 6-9) his rapid changes of mood ; or from his 
conduct at the sepulchre his ‘ practical and impetuous 'character, 
or more particularly from his being second in the race, yet first 
to enter the sepulchre, his greater age as compared with the 
beloved disciple, and his greater boldness — if the incidents 
never really happened ? What validity is there in the inference 
of the liveliness of his interest from the frequency of his ques- 
tions, of his self-seeking nature from his question as to the 
future reward for having followed Jesus, of his recklessness 
from his use of the sword in Geihsemene, if there can be no 
certainty whether it was Peter at all who said or did the things 
in question? Or what ground is there for discerning the 
rapidity of his decisions and the sanguineness of his lempera- 
menl from his following Jesus without previous acquaintance, 
if this inference rests not upon actual fact, but merely upon the 
excessively abbreviated manner in which the matter has been 
handed down to us? It is not at all impossible that many of 
these characteristics really did belong to l^eter ; but it is not 
permissible to deduce them from the NT data just referred to. 

(/^) Even when we restrict ourselves to those aecounts 
which may with confidence be accepted, caution is still 
necessary lest we should take more out of them than we 
are entitled to do. 

The emphatic remonstrance made by Peter against the idea 
of Jesus’ passion is simply an evidence of a praiseworthy love 
and solicitude, such as assuredly every devoted disciple has in 
his heart ; the reproachful ‘ S.atan, thou mindesi not the things 
of God, but the things of men ’ (Nik. S 33) is spoken from quite 
another point of view, to appreciation of which Peter could not 
be expected to have at that time attained. As regards the 
contrast between his promise not to be offended by what was to 
befall Jesus and his denial so soon afterwards, ii will be best for 
us to say, Lei him who is confident that in a like position he 
would show himself stronger than Peter cast the first stone. 
Let us refrain, too, from drawing any inference as to character 
from his sleep in Geihsemane. Nor can we venture to deduce 
from his confession at Cmsarea Philippi an inclination to sudden 
inspirations, rapid apprehension, and bold expression of new 
thoughts ; for we do not know how far the confession was 
prepared for by previous hints of Jesus (see John, Son of 
Zebedee, § 25 /’), or whether it could not have been uttered by 
the other disciples also. 

{c) We can best arrive at the kernel of Peter’s 
personality by contemplating the greatest fact of his 
whole life, — his faith in Jesus which, in the e.xtra- 
ordinary circumstances in which he found himself, led by 
psychological laws to his vision of the risen Jesus. As to 
this see, more especially, Resurrection-N\\krativks, 
§ 37. In this one fact is concentrated the whole 
result of his conviction of the imperishable value of 
that which Jesus had been to him, of the gratitude 
and reverence which he owed him, and of the un- 
conditional trust which he had learned to repose in 
him and in his heavenly father. It is true that the 
triumphant struggle of his faith against the over- 
powering impression left by the death of Jesus was 
helped by something that cannot be reckoned to the 
character of Peter — bv the vision he had, by his 
illusion ; and his denial had a share in the production 
of this vision. The value of his faith, however, is not 
lessened by this ; for had it not possessed this super- 
eminent strength, the vision could not by the laws of 
psychology have arisen. 

{(^) The stage preliminary to Peter’s resurrection- 
faith was the confession at Cresarea Philippi. If his 
obedience to Jesus’ call at first bears witness merely to 
the depth of the impression which the words and 
person of Jesus had made upon him, and thus shows 
his soul to have had the religious hunger and the 
religious receptivity which found their satisfaction in 
Jesus, the confession carries us still further. It shows 
that under the influence of Jesus Peter was capable of 
purifying, elevating, and spiritualising those national 
and political ideas which as a Jew he, as matter of 
course, had entertained regarding the Messiah, to such 
an e.xtent that he was able to discern in Jesus the true 
Messiah. That he also, in other ways, showed himself 
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steadfast and trustworthy, is shown by the surname 
Cephas which Jesus gave him ; and the leading place 
among the apostles which he received even during the 
lifetime of Jesus, and maintained in a still greater 
degree after his death, is evidence enough that in more 
than one direction he must have been a very remarkable 
personality. This does not preclude us from observing 
that his pre-eminence was also associated with much 
weakness. It is, nevertheless, certain that he did and 
suffered far more than we now know. 

{e) both sides, the favourable and the unfavourable, 
are seen also in his relation to Paul and the mission to 
the Gentiles. His original line of conduct during his 
visit to Antioch proves that he was no such bigoted 
upholder of the Mosaic law as were James the brother 
of Jesus and the Judaists who made their way into the 
churches founded by Paul in Galatia (see Gal.\tians, 
§ 13). It must therefore be noted to his credit that he 
had grasped the true inwardness of the religion of Jesus 
better than they. 

Even if, as regards outward conduct, Jesus must, generally 
speaking and apart from questions of Pharisaic strictness, be 
regarded as an observer of the law of the fathers— for otherwise 
the Judaising zealots for the law could not have claimed to be 
called his disciples at all — in his fundamental principles he was 
far beyond the position which would have made salvation in 
any way dependent on conformity with that law. The poverty 
of spirit, the purity of heart, the love to God and one’s neighbour 
which he required are all of them things for which no observance 
of any particular precepts is necessary, and moreover he asserted 
with an emphasis that increased the non-obligaiory character of 
many ceremonial commands (see Gospels, § 145^). When 
accordingly Paul preached the admission of Gentiles within the 
pale of Christianity and the ending of the Mosaic law, he showed 
a better understanding of the inner meaning of Jesus than the 
apostles who actually ate and drank with him. 

{/) In some measure this understanding had reached 
Peter also. But, unfortunately, not in sufficient 
measure. Thus it came to pass that he was outstripped 
by Paul, and the later development of the church 
depended only upon Paul not upon Peter. Indeed, 
instead of following Paul, if perhaps with slower steps, 
on the new path of freedom from the law, Peter allowed 
himself to be held back by the power of ancient custom 
of which James was the embodiment, and to be forced 
into the ranks of those who were opposed to Paul. In 
this connection are seen the most serious limitations of 
his spiritual activities, the absence of consistency in 
dealing with the new situation, and want of energy in 
opening up the new path. If it had depended on Peter, 
he would have preserved Christianity as a Jewish sect 
and condemned it to a maimed life. The elasticity of 
soul which was required for drawing and pursuing the 
consequences resulting from the entrance of Christianity 
into the Gentile world was certainly not easy of attain- 
ment to one in Peter’s situation ; but for a true leader 
it was nevertheless indispensable. The conflict 

with Paul into which Peter was brought by his con- 
servative attitude also unfortunately brought with it the 
result that, quite apart from the judgment we are called 
upon to pronounce as to his intellectual endowments, a 
deep shadow falls upon the character of Peter — deeper 
than upon that of Paul. Of Paul we know only that in 
his manner of expressing himself as against his Judaistic 
opponents he exercised little restraint upon himself 
(2 Cor. 11 13-15 Gal. 5 12, etc) ; Peter, on the other hand, 
can hardly be cleared of the charge of— -even by actions, 
or at the very least by failures to act — having worked 
against the activity of Paul (see above, § 2 [/]). 

B. LIFE OUTSIDE PALESTINE; AND DEATH 

In the preceding sections the NT data regarding 
Peter have been practically exhausted, yet a very impor- 
tant part of his life still remains to be 
discussed~that relating to his activities 
outside the limits of Palestine, and to 
his death. Our information under these heads must 
thus be drawn almost entirely from the Church fathers 
and from legendary works of very doubtful trustworthi- 


24. Missionary 
fields. 


ness. The examination becomes much more compli- 
cated and the results much more hypothetical than 
those we have hitherto had in hand. 

Let us first take a survey of the countries in which 
outside of Palestine he is represented as having laboured. ^ 

(</) Origen is the first who tells us that ‘ Peter seems 
{^OLK^v) to liave preached to the Jews of the dispersion 
in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia 
[i.e. the western coast of Asia Minor]’ [Comm, in Gen. 
tom. 3 , ed. de la Rue, 2 24 a ; ap. Euseb. HE iii. I2). 
The very form in which this sentence is cast shows us 
that the statement is not based on trustwoithy inde- 
pendent information, but is merely deduced from 
I Pet. 1 1. 

Nor is this all ; the deduction is a very mistaken one, for in 
1 14 18 21 ‘igyC, 42 _/C it is clearly s.aid that the readers of the 
epLstle are Gentile Christians and in 1 12 with equal clearness 
that it was not the writer of the epistle who had brought the 
gospel to them. Not till we come to 2 Pet. 1 16 is it asserted 
that they had been preached to by Peter. On this showing we 
should have to suppose that he had come to them at some lime 
after the coinpo.sition of the first epistle ; for according to 2 Pet. 
3 I the second epistle^ is addressed to the same readers as the 
first. This, however, is inconsistent with the address, according 
to which 2 Pep is directed to the whole of Christendom ; and 
Christendom is not here to be restricted, on account of (as it 
might at first sight appear) 3 i, to the five provinces named in 

1 Pet. 1 1, which would be inconsistent with the manifest sense 
of the words, but contrariwise we must believe the author of 

2 Pet. to have presupposed i Pet. to have been already addressed 
to the whole of Christendom. This presupposition comes before 
us in the Muratorian fragment where (//. 54-59) it is asserted 
that from the number of the churches to which Paul addre.ssed 
his nine letters — viz., seven— and from the number of the epistles 
in the Apocalypse— also seven — we are to perceive that both 
writers are addressing themselves in their letters to the entire 
church. There are other reasons also for assigning 2 Pet. to the 
same date as this fragment, say about 170 or 180 a.u. 

{b) The other spheres of activity, in which Peter is 
represented as having laboured along with other apostles 
are equally questionable. Alongside of such traditions 
there is often a simpler form in which Peter is not 
mentioned. Thus there readily arises the suspicion that 
Peter has been given as a companion to other apostles 
by legend merely. 

Peter is said to have laboured with Philip in Assakia 
(Phrygia), with his brother Andrew and Matthias or Matthew 
in the country of the Barbarians, that is to say, primarily, by 
the Black Sea, .so that this legend coincides with a part of that 
already noticed under a. As, however, there is also a country of 
the barbarians by the Red Sea, we find Peter as the companion 
of Bartholomew in Egypt as well ; and finally what i.s said of 
this last apo.stle is transferred to Judas Thaddajus, so that 
Peter is made to be the companion of this Judas in i^yria. 

(r) \\'e are told further that from Egypt Peter also 
made journeys to North Africa and to Britain, but in 
these cases he was alone. 

(rf) In Syria Peter appears not only with Judas 
Thaddaeus, but also without any companion, particularly 
in Antioch. Indeed, according to Eusebius in his 
Chronicle, or in his source (§ 26 ^ ; Lipsius, ii.l 25-27), 
that church was founded by Peter in the second year of 
Claudius, that is, in 42 A.D. This is in absolute con- 
tradiction with Acts 11 19-26. Nor is there any plausible 
reason for accepting the activity of Peter in Antioch to 
be found in the consideration that he could easily touch 
at Antioch in the course of his journeys from Jerusalem 
to Asia Minor ; and just as little can we attach weight 
to the circumstance that it was precisely in Antioch 
that Simon Magus {g.v. § ii ^), whom it was one 
of Peter’s tasks continually to confute, made his 
appearance. Thus it is tempting to conjecture that the 
statement as to the appearance of Peter in Antioch rests 
upon Gal. 2 11-21. If this conjecture is correct we shall 
have here an admirable example of the manner in 
which in the making of ecclesiastical legend the hostile 
relations , of two apostles are ignored or even changed 
into a relation of friendly co-operation (cp § 40 b). 

We learn even that Peter and Paul together in Antioch 
consecrated Marcianus as bishop of Syracuse, and Pancratius as 
bishop of Tauromenium in Sicily (Lipsius, ii. 1 5 syT). But it 


J For details here and in what follows we refer once for all to 
Lipsius, Apokr. Apost.-Gesch. (1883-1890), and e.special!y in the 
first instance to vol. 2 1, and the Ergdmungshefty 226 f. 
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is onlylaie authors who assign to Peter the bishopric of Antioch 
(Cod. Coislinianiis, No. 120 [ed. Grosch, Jena, i836] for two 
years, the Liber Pontificalis [6th and 7th cent.] for seven or ten 
years). Origen does not, even when he designates Ignatius 
{f/om. 6 in Luc., III. 938 b A, ed. de la Rue) ‘episcopuin 
Antiochicne post Petrum secundum,’ for these words are to be 
understood, in accordance with the e.xpressions of ancient 
authors cited below (§ 26 a'), in such a sense that Peter is not to 
be reckoned as included : so also Fais. HE iii. 30 2. Euodius, 
who is represented as having been appointed by Peter him^^elf 
iS^onst. Apost^ vii. 40), passes for the first bishop of Antioch. 

{e) It accords with the dating of i Pet. ( 5 13) from 
Babylon that Peter should be represented as having 
laboured in Babylonia and Persia. Whilst many accounts 
have it that he subsequently journeyed to Rome, the 
Syrian historians assign to him the lands of the Euiihrates 
e.vclusively as his missionary field (Lipsius ii. 16 611-613, 
ii. ‘2145/ 175). Cp§ 43 . 

(/) The statement whieh has met with widest aceept- 
ance is that Peter laboured in Rome and suffered 
martyrdom there. As to this, see §§ 25-31, 37-41, 45. 

The missionary journeys of Peter through 
Macedonia, Greece, Sicily, and Italy are open to the 
suspicion that they have been assumed merely in order 
to make more clear his n’ligration from Asia Minor to 
Rome and that for their details the journeys of Paul 
served as a pattern (Lipsius ii. In). 

[h) The representation that Peter laboured also in 

Gaul and in Spain appears to have arisen out of the 
desire of the Roman church to secure for itself the 
supremacy over these countries. Pope Innocent I. 
(402-417) expressly denies that in Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa and Sicily, or any of the intermediate islands, 
churches were anywhere founded by any one except 
priests who had been instituted by Peter or by his 
successors 2 . 52 , ap. Lipsius, ii. 2217307). 

(i) W'e thus obtain as a preliminary result that apart 
from Rome only the claims of Antioch and Babylon or 
at most also of the shores of the Black Sea (Pontus) 
have some measure of plausible support in tradition ; 
but of these that of Antioch is definitely ruled out by 
the data of the XT ; for not only is the founding of 
the church there by Peter impossible, but also any 
lengthened stay there on his part, inasmuch as its 
Gentile Christian character was most marked and more- 
over it had been witness of his humiliation at the hands 
of Paul (Gal. 2 11-21). As for the claims of Babylon, 
see below, § 30-^, 43. 

Let us first intiuire what are our earliest authorities 
for a sojourn of Peter in Rome and his ultimate 
. . martyrdom there, {a) The first whom 

. ojourn m certaintv is Dionysius, 

Eome : earliest Corinth (about ,70 a . d .). 

Wl nesses. prom a letter of liis addressed to the 
Church of Rome in the time of the bishoj^iric of Soter 
there (about i66-r74), in which^ he thanks the Romans 
for pecuniary help given to members of the Corinthian 
church, Lu.sebius {HE ii. 258 ) has preserved the follow- 
ing passage : raOra Kal vjuieis rrjs ToaavTT)^ vovdecias 
T^v diro lUrpov Kai llaeXoi' (pvrdav yevriOeicrau 'Paiyualcoi/ 
T€ Kal KopiuOiwu (ruv€K€pd(raT€. Kal yap &ix(p03 Kal eis 
TjfjLeHpau KSpipOop (pvrevaaPTes 7}pi.ds dpLoiios eSiSa^ap, 
ofMOLWs 8^ Kal els t^p Tra \iav opLoae SiSd^aPTes ijaapTdprjcrap 
Kara rbp avTop Kaipop. ‘ So also by this so weighty 
admonition'-^ ye have brought together that planting 
made by Peter and Paul of the Romans and of the 
Corinthians. For. indeed, these two both planted us 
in our Corinth, and likewise taught us ; in like maniu.T 
also after having taught together in Italy they suffered 
martyrdom about the same time.’ 

The meaning of these words is not perfectly clear [cp col. 
414^]; but so much can he made out— that T)ionysius means to 
de.sign.ate the Roman and Corinthian churches alike as founda- 
tions of Peter and Paul. This is involved in ‘ planting ’ ((ftyreta) 

1 As Eusebius in his enumeration (HE iv. 23g) of the epistles 
of Dionysius known to him mentions only one to the Romans, 
we must suppose this to be the same as that which he had 
already made use of (ii. 258). 

2 By this is doubtless intended the Epistle of the Roman 
church mentioned in iv. 23 ii, which Dionysius is answering. 
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even if we should prefer for <f»uTei/cravTe? the reading of Syncellus ; 
^loiTrja-avTes. .Xt the same lime, the expression ei? rij*' 'IraAtaif 
stands^ in accordance with a linguistic u.sage which at that date 
was widely spread (see Winer, § 50 4^), for cv tt) TTaAt<j, for 
the participle ‘ having taught ’ (5i5a^a^Tc?) belongs to it ; and 
thus <|,otTTj<ravTe5, even if it ought to be regarded as the right 
reading, would not furnish the requisite completion to the second 
member of the sentence. This being so, the suggestion becomes 
natural that els . . . K6pii/0oy stands for ey . . , KopiVt^w, and 
thus that </>uTev(ravTe? ought to ue retained— all the more because 
it is in keeping with ^vrela. ’0/ji6(re means projicriy ‘ towards 
one and the same place ’ ; but as we may not bring in 
^oiT>ja-avTe9, this will not at all .suit the context. Here also then 
we must discern another instance of the same confusion as that 
between els and iy, in other words o/aou must be meant. Thus 
Dionysius, even if he doe.s not expressly say that Peter and 
Paul ca/^e^ simultaneously to Corinth and simultaneously to 
Rome, nevertheless, as regards Rome at least, states that 
they taught thire simultaneously ; in fact ‘ in like manner 
also ’ (ofjioiuis xat) indicates very distinctly that he assumes 
them to have taught together in Corinth also. 

This last assumption is quite irreconcilable with Acts 
lSi-i8 2O2 /.; and even were we to suppose that 
Dionysius thinks of Peter’s visit to Corinth as having 
been at a different date from that of Paul, we should 
still be at hopeless variance with i Cor. 3 10-15 4 15 (see 
§ 2 g). The statement of Dionysius accordingly can 
only rest on unwarranted inference from what Paul says 
regarding the Cephas party in Corinth (i Cor. 1 12 

3 =>/). ^ 

Thus it is of no avail when Harnack (ACL ii. \_ — ChroHol.\ 
1 242 /.) seeks to defend Dionysius by arguing that even accord- 
ing to Act.s (8 14-17) the founding of a church becomes ‘ perfect ' 
only after apostolic labours, so that Dionysius does not by the 
language he uses exclude an activity of other missionaries in 
Rome before the arrival of Peter and Paul. In the first place, 
Harnack’s exegesis of the passage in Acts is not exact. What 
can be effected by the apostles alone is the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit ; that without this the founding of a church is not 
' perfect ’ is not said, and does not at all suit the other case in 
which the same theory is found (19 1-7). This la.st passage has 
nothing at all to do with the founding of a church, but only 
wiih the spiritual gifts of speaking with ‘tongues’ and of 
prophecy. But, further, Harnack’s defence of Dionysius, even 
were it valid, would apply only to what he says about Rome, 
not to what he says about Corinth ; for, if Dionysius has 
followed the theory of Acts as this is expounded by Harnack, 
in the present case at all events Paul has complied with it, 
inasmuch as he brought about the gift of the Holy Spirit at 
once in his first ministry there, and thus Peter would have 
found no field there for his function as a founder of churches 
unless his arrival had been synchronous with that of Paul. 

Thus it is impossible to absolve Dionysius from the 
charge of having, in the interests of a theory as to the 
co-operation of Peter and Paul, grievously distorted the 
history of his own church in a point as to which he of 
all men must be presumed to have been accurately 
informed. How then arc we to repose confidence in 
such a ‘witness' when he tells us about Rome? 
Perhaps his whole knowledge regarding Rome rests 
upon misunderstanding of i Clem, (below, § 28), of 
which he says [ap. Eus. HE iv. 23 n) that it is regularly 
read at Corinth in public worship. 

{b) In irenneus (about 185 A. i). ) the most important 
passages relating to our present inquiry are the 
following. According to Hcer. iii. 1 2 [i] Matthew wrote 
his gospel ‘ whilst Peter and Paul were preaching the 
gospel at Rome and founding the church’ (roP IHrpof 
Kal Tov llavXovip'ribfx^evayyeXi^OfJLePOJp KalOepLe\toi’PTU}P 
Tpp €KK\7]0-iap). In iii. 3 1 [2] he speaks of the 'very 
great, very ancient, and universally known church 
founded and constituted at Rome by the two very 
glorious apostles Peter and Paul ’ (maxima et antiquissima 
et omnibus cognita a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis 
Petro et Paulo Romne fundata et constituta ecclesia). 
Here Irena^us’s interest is to prove the apostolical 
succession of bishops. As it would be too laborious a 
task to do this for all churches he contents himself 
with the case of Rome. 

{c) The list of bishops of Rome which Irenceus 
proceeds immediately afterwards to give (iii. 32 /.) 
comes down to his own day {pup) and ends with 
Eleutherus (about 174-189). It may be presumed that 
it was not drawn up for the first time at the date of his 
writing. 
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It cannot indeed be maintained that Hegesippus — as his_ words 
in Eus. HE iv. 22 3 seem to say — drew up, after his arrival in 
Rome, a list of the bishops there down to Anicetus (about 154- 
166) as Lightfoot {Apost. Fathers, i. [ = Clement of Rome] 1 63 
153/ 202/ 327-333) would have it (see Ministry, § 58 c, n. and 
Harnack, ACL ii. 1 180-184); but on the other hand according 
to Harnack {op. cit. 184-193) and Erbes (Z. f. Kirchengesch. 
222-5 [1901]) it is probable that Epiphanius (/A^n 27 6) for his 
list of the bishops of Rome made use of the same Roman 
original source as Iremeus, and that this, as in Epiphanius, 
ended with Anicetus, and thus perhaps was drawn up during his 
episcopate, or at any rate during that of his successor, Soter. 
Whatever its date, the form in which the list is now found gives 
no certainty as to what is the most important point in this con- 
nection — the question, namely, as to when it was that the 
reference to Peter and Paul was first introduced. Irenaeus begins 
his rendering of it thus : ‘The blessed apostles [Peter and Paul], 
then, after founding and building up the church, committed the 
office of the episcopate into the hands of Linus. To him 
succeeds Anencletus, and after him_, in the third place from the 
apostles, Clement is allotted the episcopate ’ (^e/aeAtwo-avres 0^0 
Kal olKo6o/u.TjcravT€5 oi fxaKapioi aTTOcrroAot Tr}V eKKArjcrtav AtVco 
Tr}p TTjg emcTKOTrr}^ Aeiroupyiav evexeipitrav. SiaSexeTai Sk avrbp 
’AveyfcAi^TOS' /aera tovtop oe rptry tottoi aTrb tmp aTrocrToAtov ttjv 
eTTicr/coTrTjv Kkr^povrai Thus we find no mention either 

of Peter or of Paul as bishop of Rome. If Clement is designated 
as third ‘from the apostles’ (aTrb tojp anoa-ToAojp) probably all 
that is intended is to accentuate the unbrokenness of the succes- 
sion, not to imply that if one chose to include the two apostles 
in the reckoning he would be not the third but the fourth or 
fifth in the series. Epiphanius, however, says : ‘ In Rome the 
first were Peter and Paul, apostles and bishops, thereafter Linus, 
thereafter Cletus, thereafter Clement,’ etc. (ep ’Pwp-Tj yeybvacri 
7 rpu>TOt IleVpo? Kai TlauAos dTrocrroAot /cal eirtcr/coTroi. eira AtVos, 
eira KAt)to?, etra KArjp-Tjg, /c.t.A.). After a short interruption, he 
resumes : ‘The series of bishops in Rome shows the following suc- 
cession, — Peter and Paul, Linus and Cletus, Clement,’ etc. (17 twv 
€P 'Pa)ju.7j €TTL(TK6T7(iip SiaSoxv TavTr)p e'x^t, Tr]P aKO^ovOiap • IleTpos 
/cal TlavAo?, AiVos /cal KA17TO?, /c.t.A.), If, however, 

Epiphanius makes Peter and Paul bishops of Rome,l then 
Irenteus also, or another shortly before him, can have prefixed 
their names to the whole list which at an earlier date had begun 
simply with Linus. The list of bishops can have been subjected 
to the same supplementing process after Irenaeus’s time also, 
before it came into the hands of Epiphanius (died 403), or after 
that of Julius Africanus (about 220) or of Hippolytus (about 2^4), 
the two last mentioned of whom also made use of it, according 
to Harnack (188). A list of this kind, from the nature of the 
case, was not allowed to remain long unaltered, but could easily 
be ‘ completed ’ in the course of transcription whenever a copyist 
believed he had found a gap in it. ^Moreover, neither Irenaeus 
nor Epiphanius, whose editions of the list lie before us as they 
wrote them, makes any statement that he is using an external 
document, and feels himself under obligation to reproduce it 
scrupulously. Thus for us no exact determination of its date is 
necessary ; so far as Peter and Paul are concerned it does not 
with certainty take us back to a date before Irenmus. 

(//) In Clement of Ale.xandria Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome is, as with Irenmus, mentioned in connection 
with the writing of a gospel — in this case, however, Mk. 
not Mt 

From the Ilypoty^oscs Eusebius {HE vi. 14 6 f.') has preserved 
a piece of information which Clement claims to have received 
from the presbyters of the olden time (to/v dr'c/ca^ev irpecrjSv 
Tepoip). ‘ After that Peter had publicly preached the word in 
Rome, and, filled with the spirit, had set forth the gospel (tou 
neVpou SrifiocTLa ev 'Pcijp.rj /tTjpu^avTOs top \ 6yop /cal TrpevfxaTL to 
vvayy€\iop e^eiirovTo?), Mark at the request of many hearers 
set down these discourses in writing.’ Similarly in the Adtim~ 
bratiofies on i Pet. (ed. Potter, 1007) : * Marcus Petri sectator 
palam praedicante Petro evangelium Romae,’ etc. In the other 
passage where Eusebius transcribes the same matter from the 
Hypotyposes of Clement, though somewhat differently {HE 
ii. 15 i^; with regard to which cp Gospels, § 147, end), Rome 
is presupposed, through the connection with ii. 14 5yC, to be 
the place. As the Gospel of Mark is alleged to have owed its 
origin to the evangelist’s reports of the discourses of Peter, it is 
intelligible why Clement should not have mentioned Paul at the 
same time, even although he was convinced of the apostles 
having been together in Rome. 

[e) Pseudo-Cyprian, De Rebaptismate, 17 {Cypr. ed. 
Hartel, 890), read in Pauli Pradicatio as follows : ‘ et 
post tarita tempora Petrum et Paulum post conlationem 
evangelii in Hierusalem et mutuam cogitationem et 
altercationern et rerurn agendarum dispositionem [the 
reference is to Gal. 2 Acts 15] postremo in urbe quasi 
tunc primum invicem sibi esse cognitos, et quaedam 

1 For this very reason if for no other we see that Epiphanius 
cannot have preserved the original form of the list. It also 
indicates but little accuracy when he says at one time ‘ Linus, 
then Cletus’ (AiVos elra KAtjtos), at another ‘ Linus and Cletus ’ 
(AIpo 5 /cal KAfjTOs), for the latter form of expression denotes, as 
we see in ‘ Peter and Paul ' (IleTpos /cal IlavAo?), contempor- 
aneous tenure of office. 


alia hujuscemodi absurde ac turpiter conficta ’ ('and 
that after such long time, Peter and Paul, after the 
collation of the gospel in Jerusalem and the mutual 
consideration and discussion and arrangement of things 
to be done, had at last in the city, in a certain way, 
then for the first time become known to one another ; 
and certain other things of this sort, absurdly and 
basely feigned ’ ). 

In spite of the title Pauli Prcedicatio this quotation is often 
regarded as coming from the book known by the title of 
Kijpvyfjia llerpov, in the belief that the title sometimes ran also : 
Preaching of Peter and Paul. Were this correct, we should 
have here the oldest testimony to the Roman sojourn of Peter, 
it being presupposed that the book was used not only by 
Clement of Alexandria but also as early as in the A ^ology of 
Aristides {y,^^ Harris, Apology 0/ Aristides, in TSt. i. I 86-99 ; 
Harnack, ACL ii. 1472/i; cp Old-Chkistian Literature, 
§§ II, ^6). But the question of the derivation of the quotation 
from It is so uncertain (it is answered negati\ely by von 
Dobschiitz, for example, in TU xi. 113-15 127-131) that we need 
not pursue the matter further. 


(/) The apocryphal Acta Petri, which relates the 
activity and death of Peter at Rome with detail, may 
be mentioned at this point as being possibly a witness 
of equal age, but must not be taken account of until 
after it has been carefully discussed (sec §§ 32-39). 
So also with the Updlets IlauAou from which Origen 
[tovi. in Jn. 2O12, ed. de la Rue, 4322, c) quotes : 'as 
was said by the Saviour, “ 1 am going to be crucified 
anew" ' (ws vith tov acjorrjpo^ Pip-ppLivov ' Hvtadev fiiWii} 
aravpovadai) (see §§ 33^, 34^, 39 «, c). 

\V e proceed now to the testimonies w’hich come from 
a somewhat later date. 

(a) Tertullian supplies new data, if not indeed in 
adv. JHarc, (45 begin. ) where he says : ‘ Romani . . . 

_ quibus evangelium et Petrus et Pauliis 

26. Roman ‘ ^ • . i- 

. , sanguine quoque .suo signatum reh- 

sojourn: later where he 

Wl nesses, ascribes the possession of the same 
salvation to those ‘ quos Joannes in Jordane et quos 
Petrus in Tiber! tin.xit,’ etc., yet certainly in Preiser, 
haeret. 36 : ‘ habes Romam . . . ubi Petrus passion! 
dominicreadaequatur [by crucifixion], ubi Paulus Joannis 
[the Baptist's] exitu coronatur ’ [by beheading], and in 
Lcorpiace, 15 : ' orientem fidem Romce primus Nero 

cruentavit. Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur [Jn. 21 18 /.'] 
cum cruci adstringitur ; tunc Paulus civitatis Romanos 
consequitur nativitatem cum illic martyrii renascitur 
generositate,’ ‘ Paul acquires the Roman citizenship by 
right of birth when he is born again in the nobility of 
martyrdom.' 

[b) Gains of Rome (under Zephyrinus, about 198- 

217) says in his writing against the Montanist Procuhis 
{ap. Eus. HE ii. 256/. ) : ‘ But I am able to show the 
"trophies" of the apostles. For if you will come to 
the Vatican or to the Ostean Way, you will find the 
"trophies" of those who founded this church’ (^701 5^ 
rd rpoTraia tCiv aTrocrokwv iav yap deXijarjs 

awS^ddlv eiri tov liariKavov i) iirl ttjv odbv ri-jv ^QaTiav, 
eupr}<T€LS rd Tpowaia rCbv ravr-qv idpvaafjLeviov rrjv ir- 
KXqaiav). By rpoTraia we are to understand here not 
'places of burial,’ as Eusebius does, but 'places of 
death. ’ 


Even the literal meaning of the word (‘ sign of victory ’) admits 
this meaning only ; for a martyr gained his victory only at the 
place of his death, not at the place of his burial. To under- 
stand the meaning ‘ sign of victory ’ we have only to make the 
further supposition that those who honoured the martyrs were 
able to show, at the place of death, some object or other that 
marked it out for those who visited the spot, and with which 
was associated some reminiscence, whether real or supposed, of 
what happened at the martyr’s death. Thus in the Vatican was 
shown a terebinth, on the road to Ostia a pine tree, beside which 
Peter and Paul respectively breathed their last (Lip.sius ii. 1 391). 

Even apart, however, from its lexical meaning we may learn 
that Tpoirata cannot here mean graves. For the hones of the 
two apostles were not deposited in the places he mentions till 
long after the time of Gains ; those of Peter after 354, in the 
Church of St. Peter, which was built at that date ; those of 
Paul, according to the list of the deposiiio niartyrum, in the 
famous chronicle of the year 354, as early as 258 A.p., by the 
road to Ostia (and before 354 in the basilica newly built there). 
In the same year, however (258 ; June 29), the relics of Peter, 
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according to the same list, were transferred in catacumbas, that 
is to say, into the catacombs of the piece of ground beside the 
Appian Way, half-an-hour outside of the Porta Appia, in other 
words, hard by the present church of San Sebastiano, which 
piece of ground was originally the only one that bore the name 
‘ad Catacumbas,’ a name which has never as yet been quite 
satisfactorily explained. Here an inscription of bishop Damasus 
(366-384) ran ; - . 

hie habitasse pnus sanctos cognoscere debes _ 
nomina quisque ^ Petri pariter P.aulique requiris. 

So far as Peter is concerned, this agrees with the fact that hjs 
relics had been removed to the church of St. Peter before this 
inscription was composed ; as regards Paul the statement of 
Damasus is not easily reconciled with that of the list referred 
to above. Still, even if the list be correct it is certain that the 
relics of Paul had not yet, in the time of Gaius, their resting- 
place by the road to Ostia, and that those of Peter should have 
been removed to the catacombs would be very unlikely, if already 
in Gaius’s time they had their resting-place at the place of his 
death, namely the Vatican. On the whole question see Lipsius 
ii. 1 391-404; Crlies, Z./, Kt'rc/ien^t'sc/i. 7 (1885) 1-49, and, as 
regards the special point, otherwise in ‘ 'rodestage der Apostel 
Paulus u. Petrus’ m TU xix. (=Neue Kolge, iv.), 1 (1899) 
67-133. Ficker {Z./. Kirchengesch, 2 - 2 , 1901, 333'342) utterly 
denies that the inscription relates to the burial of Peter and 
Paul. His opinion is that in the view of Damasus they had 
during their lifetime resided at the spot where the inscription 
was found (cp ‘habitasse,’ and ‘nomina’ not ‘corpora’). The 
inscription, he holds, was directed against the refusal of the 
Eastern Clnrch, from 325 A.D. onwards, to accept any decisions 
from Rome, and against the argument urged in support of this 
refusal that Peter and Paul came from the East (the inscription 
in fact says, towards the end : Roma suos polius meruit 
defendere cives). Only, as the locality where the inscription was 
found was a pl.ace of burial, it is very improbable that Damasus 
can have believed that Peter and Paul when alive lived here at 
half-an-hour’s distance from the city. 

[c) In immediate continuation of the passage relating 
to Peter cited above (§ 24^2), Origen proceeds : * Who 
also in the end, being in Rome, was crucified head 
downwards, having himself desired to suffer in this 
way’ (6s koX iirl rAei iif'VibfjLT} yevo/j-evos du€<TKo\o7ri(x0y] 
Kara K€<pa\rjs, ovrufi avrds d^iujcras iradeiv). The 
Acta Petri (see § 33^) deals fully with the reasons why 
Peter chose this particular manner of death. As regards 
Paul, Origen goes on to say that he suffered martyrdom 
in Rome under Xero. 

(i/) The Philosophtimena (dating from about 235 and 
ascribed to Hippolytus), as well as other later writings, 
mentions the polemic with Simon, carried on at Rome 
by IVter (and Paul), with which we are acquainted 
through the apocryphal Acta Petri (and Acta Petri et 
Pauli). For details see § 39 d. 

{e) Of later writers we at once mention Eusebius. He 
brings together all that has been hitherto mentioned, 
and will have it that l^eter was bishop of Rome for 
twenty five years, namely from 42-67 D. He thus 
places the Neronian persecution, in which according 
to him also Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom {HP 
ii. 205), three years too late. It is of a piece with this 
that he supports the theory, which he himself {HE 
V. IS 14) takes from the Anti-Montanist Apollonius (about 
200 A. D. ) — a theory which already finds e.xpression in 
the Preedicatio Petri (above, §25^; ap. Clem.Al. 
Strom, vi. 543. p. 762, ed. Potter ; for other supporters 
of it see Harnack. ACL ii. l243)--that the apobtles had 
been commanded by Jesus not to go abroad from 
Jerusalem till twelve years after his death. These 
twelve years Eusebius reckons as from 30 to 42 A.D. The 
variations met with in the different translations of his 
Chronicle, no longer e.xtant in Greek, need not trouble us 
here. The only point of importance for our inquiry is 
that the reckoning of twenty -five Roman years was 
found, not invented, by lilusebius. According to 
Harnack {ACLVi. 1 116-129) he used the Clirouograpkv 
of Julius Africanus, which closed with the reign of 
Elagabalus (218-222 A.D. ). 

(/) Thus, according to Harnack (201, 703/), the 
‘tendency legend,’ that Peter sojourned in Rome for 
twenty-five years, arose and ‘ became official ’ between 
the time of Irenceus, who as yet knew nothing whatever 
of Peter’s twenty-five Roman years, and that of Julius 
Africanus, that is to say in the episcopate of Victor 
t Quisque here = quicunque = whosoever. 
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(about 189-198), or in that of Zephyrinus (about 198- 
217). 

(^) The consequence of this is that Peter liecomes no 
longer the founder merely, or joint founder, but the 
bishop also of the church of Rome, and that Paul, 
whom we still find even in Irenneus, etc. 26 a-d), at 
his side and on a level with him, is eliminated. This 


consequence, however, was developed only gradually. 

The Roman bidiop Calixtus (about 217-222) claimed, as 
appears from Teriullian’s refutation (l^udic. 21), the power to 
remit or retain sins, on the ground that he was the successor of 
Peter who, according to Mt. 16 t 8 had been invested with 
thi.s power. So also his succes.sors affirmed in Cyprian’s titne : 

‘ Se successionein Petri tenere ‘ or ‘ per successioneni cathedram 
Petri habere'; and this is presupposed by Cyprian himself 
yipist. 7017 55 8 50 14 71 3). According to the Epistle of 
Clement to James (2) that now stands prefixed to the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, Peter, in appointing Clement bishop of 
Rome, hands over to him his KadeSpa rior \6ya>v, and confers 
on him the power of binding and loosing. The author 
(Hippolytus?) of the ‘Little Labyrinth’ against the sect of 
Artemon (ap. Eus. HE 5 28) in^ § 3 styles Victor as rpto-xat- 
SexaTO? dn-b Ilerpov ev ‘Pco/jLr) €Trt<rxo7ro9 - thus no longer, as 
Iren.'eus phrases it, aTrb toiv aTrocTTbAwi^ — (i-C., from Peter and 
Paul ; .see above, § 25 c). Yet he continues to call Victor the 
thirteenth as Iren.neus had called Eleutherus, Victor's prede- 
cessor, the twelfth ; thus he does not yet reckon Peter as the 
first member of the series. Similarly, Eusebius still counts 
Linus as the first bishop of Rome, and in accordance with this, 
gives the succeeding bishops the same numeration as Irenscus 
does. While doing so he nevertheless adds (HE iii. 4 8), /xerd 
ricTpov, yet along with this not only p-crd tjjv IlauAou xai Ilerpov 
fxapTvpiau (iii. 2 ), but also /xerd IlavAov re Koi Ilerpov (iii. 2 D, 
dno Ilerpov xat TlavAov (iv. 1 ) and, precisely as Irenams has it, 
drrb rwv aTroo-rdAtov (iv. 65 and v. prooem. i). For more precise 
details from Eusebius see Kneller, Z. yi kaihoL Theol. 1902, 
p. 229yC 

(//) It is in the Catalogus Liberianus [i.c., the list 
of Roman bishops brought clown to Liberius, A.D. 
352 ff.). forming part of the famous Chronicle of 354, 
that Peter is first spoken of unreservedly as first bishop 
of Rome : ' post ascensum ejus [Jesu] beatissiinus Petrus 
episcopatum suseepit ’ (but here from 30-55 A.D. ). 

T'he Ascensio Jesaiiv would seem to be a still older 


witness than any of those we ha^•e hitherto discussed, 
to the fact of Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. 

{a) Clemen (Z 1 F 7 ', 1896, 388-415; 1897, 455-465) 
held it possible to distinguish and isolate in 33J'(or 
. 3 2 t )-4 22 an apocalypse put into writing 

27. Ascensio 

Jesaise. which related to Xero’s persecution of 
the Christians; and in 43^, which at that date he 
knew only through Dillmann’s Latin translation from 
the Ethiopic (' e duodecim in manus eius tradetur’), he 
found an allusion to the death of Peter in that reign. ^ 
Harnack (ACL ii.l 714-716) disputed this hypothesis, in- 
cluding that relating to Peter; Zeller (ZIVT, 1896, p. 558-568) 
accepted the latter, but like Harnack put the dale of composition 
much later than Clemen had done, and therefore denied its 
trustworthiness as regarded Peter. Clemen at a later date was 
able to report (Theol. Rundschau, 1901, p. 75) that Vernon 
Hartlet (Apostolic Age, 1900, p. 524) also had assigned Asc. Jes. 
313-421 to the last years of Xero, but at the same time took 
the opportunity to add, without further discussion, that he him- 
self no longer regarded that dating as probable in view of the 
Greek text recently publi.shed by Grenfell and Hunt (Amherst 
Papyri, 1 , 1900, 1-22). Charles, who makes use of this Greek text 
in his edition oi Asc. Jes. (1900), holds that a hiatus in 4 3^ ought 
to be filled by the insertion of el? and the clause interpreted as 
referring to Peter: ‘of the Twelve one will be delivered into 
his hands ’ ([tJwv Swfiexa [el?] rai? [7r]a^a5oPi?o-eTat). 

Harnack also gives his adhe.sion to this (SBA It , 1900. p. 985 
/.), but adds that the value of the statement regarding Peter will 
depend upon its date, and this he prefers to assign rather to the 
first half of the third century, than to any time within the 
second (.4 CZ, ii. 1574-577). , „ , , 

{b) Charles, however, holds that Asc. Jes. 3 13 ^-4 18, 

' the testament of Hezekiah,’ ought to be dated between 
88 and 100 A.D., not, as in Apoc.-vlyptic (above, col. 
230), between 50 and 80 A.D. According to him the 
question turns upon 4 13 (p. 30/.). 

Charles renders the Ethiopic version, here the only text 
available for us, as follows : ‘ .And many believers and saints, 
having seen Him for whom they were hojring, who was crucified, 
Jesus the Lord Christ [after that I, Isaiah, had seen Him who 
was crucified and ascended], and those also who were believers 
in Him— of these few in those days will be left as His servants, 
wffiile they flee from desert to desert, awaiting the coming of the 
ileloved.’ Charles adds : * we see that two classes of the faithful 
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are discriminated . . . believers who had seen Christ personally, 
and believers w'ho had not. . , . Ot the two classes our text 
declares that few will be left.’ As, however, the first class can- 
not well have survived into the second century, this passage 
must have been written before loo a.d. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that this distinction of two classes could, 
if really intended, hardly be called a good one. The second 
class is spoken of as consisting simply of ‘ those who were 
believers in Him ’ ; but the first class also consists of ‘ believers 
(and saints).’ Thus it would hardly seem to have been the 
writer’s intention to distinguish two classes. 

(^■) In a private communication Charles now prefers 
to read : ‘ and many believers and saints 20/20 had seen 
Him . . . and kept believing in Him,’ etc. By 

this conjectural substitution of ot for the fire which the 
Ethiopic translation presupposes ‘ all reference to a second 
Class disappears.’ Charles continues to maintain, how- 
ever, that the reference is to Jewish Christians who have 
personally known Jesus. But in this ease we are 
compelled to ask : Is the persecution of the last days 
really to be confined to these alone, and are they alone 
to look for the Messiah, and other Christians not? 
Besides, the text even as restored by Charles still contains 
a very disturbing tautology, ‘ many believers and 
saints . . . who also kept believing in Him.’ 

Bousset (^Antichrist, 1895, p. 877^) regards our passage as 
more largely interpolated than Charles does. But neither is his 
conjecture at all satisfying. As long as we hold by Charles’ 
text, Zeller’s interpretation remains the most probable one, that 
‘ seeing ’ means a knowledge of Christ possessed by all Christians 
and not merely by those who were eye-witnesses of his earthly 
life (cp Jn. 147 ijn. 36 3 jn. ii). On this interpretation 
liowever all necessity disappears for dating the passage before 
100 A.D. There are signs _ of a later origin, such as, for 
example, the distinction of bishops from presbyters (Ministry, 
§§ 46, 47, 54 f), which as matter of fact is clear in the Trpetr- 

'fivrepoi Kai TTOi/aeVes of 824 (and also 829 according to the 
Ethiopic version), or the representation of the circumstances of 
the resurrection of Jesus (815-17), which, at least in so far as 
it names Michael (and Gabriel), goes beyond that of the gospel 
of Peter even (see Resuhrfxtio.n-Narkatives, § jc ). 

(d) Finally, it does not seem to have occurred to any 
one to ask whether or no the most important clause of 
all in the passage before us really belongs to the 
original text {4 3^: ' of the Twelve one will be delivered 
into his hands.’ Charles (pp. Ixix-lxxiii) has rightly 
perceived that it is not the living Nero who is regarded 
as Antichrist, but the dead one : in the form of Nero, 
we read in 424, Beliar (= Satan ; 2 Cor. 615. and cp 
Bklial) will appear and will rule for 3^ years, 
immediately after which will be the end of the world 
(45-18). Of this Nero it cannot be intended to say that 
Peter is to fall into his hands in the year 64 A.D. 
Except in this one clause — if indeed it is to be referred 
to Peter — the whole of the rest of the description is 
jiurely apocalyptic ; Christians will become godless 
(321-31), Bcliai will come in the form of Nero (42) and 
will persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of 
the Beloved have planted (Gk. 'wall plant’ : (pirrevaovuiv, 
4311 \ as to this clause, cp below’, e) \ he will work 
miracles, will cause himself to be worshipped as God, 
and will be cast into hell by the Lord (Christ?), who 
will come down from the seventh heaven (44-14). If 
in the middle of all this it is said of one of the twelve 
that he will fall into the hands of this lieliar {43b), 
the one intended must, if the clause is to fit the context, 
be one who has survived the death of Nero. 

The only notoriou.s instance which the readers could have 
found referred to in these purely allu.sive words would be that 
of John with his cup of poison and his bath of boiling oil (see 
John, Son of Zeuedee, § 8/^. Vet it is not easy to see why 
this atrocity should be referred precisely to Beliar coming in the 
form of Nero. This Beliar is a purely apocalyptic form, whose 
deeds are with good reason described in quite general and 
indefinite terms. As real prophecy a piediction of any such 
detail would be not only bold but also out of keeping with the 
apocalyptic character of the representation of the time of the 
end ; as vaticinimn cx cventu it is equally out of keeping ; and, 
besides, the martyrdom of John is not a historical fact but first 
came to be believed at so late a date after the time of the 
emperor under whom it is alleged to have occurred (Domitian is 
usually named) as to make it absolutely impossible that at the 
time of the writer this emperor should be spoken of as the last 
to reign before the end of the world or that a reign of no more 
than 3^ years should be assigned to him. 

Thus it becomes in fact probable that it is Peter 
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rather than John who is intended. In that case, how- 
ever, the clause must be regarded as a gloss. It is so 
regarded, it will be seen, not with the object of getting 
rid of a text that is inconvenient for the view of Peter’s 
life taken in the present article, but purely for reasons 
affecting a right understanding of Asc. Jes. The 
deletion of the clause would be necessary even if it 
related not to Peter but to some other of the apostles 
who had suffered martyrdom under Nero. 

[e) There are two ways by which the extent of the 
gloss can be determined. 

If in the entire text the Antichrist is the subject, then it consists 
only of the above cited words in 4 3 A If, on the other hand, 
we should find ourselves constrained to understand the living 
Nero as being the subject of v. 3 (the subject according to v. 2, 
end, is ‘ Who himself (even) this king,’ oari^ aurb? b ^aaiAev? 
o5to 9), then the immediately following expression, 3^ (‘ will 
persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of the Beloved have 
planted ’) must also be reckoned as belonging to the interpola- 
tion ; for it is quite improbable that between two utterances 
regarding Antichrist there should stand one relating to the living 
Nero w'ho must nevertheless be dead before Antichrist comes 
forward in Nero’s form. 

Why the clause should have been added by some 
ancient reader will become very intelligible if only we 
suppose such reader to have understood by Beliar the 
actual Nero — as w’as done at first by Clemen in 1896 / 
It thus appears that Asc, Jcs. cannot be adduced as an 
earlier witness for the belief of the martyrdom of Peter 
under Nero than the documents dealt with in preceding 
sections. 

Contrariwise all the writings of an older date are 
profoundly silent on the subject of Peter’s Roman 
sojourn. A detailed examination of 
28. 1 Clem. ^ (jiem. is at this point called for, partly 
on account of its fundamental importance, and partly 
because it is often taken in the other sense. 

{a) After having pointed to the instances in the 
OT in which jealousy and envy are seen to have led 
to the most direful results, Clement proceeds : \’. i. 
’AX\’ Lva Tcbv dpxatwF vwodeiyjUidTOJv Traecrw- 
fieda, ^\6ujfj,€V €7rl rovs eyyiara yevofxcvovs d6\r]- 
Tas ' \d^iofjL€P rijs yeveds rjjxCjv rd yevvaia virodeiy- 
ixara. 2. Aid ^ijXov Kal (pdopov oi /jL^yiaTOi Kal 
dt-KaidraroL (TtvXoi ^ 3 iwx^T 7 aaF Kal dapdrov f} 0 \ 7 }aap. 
3. AdjScu/ueF irph 6<p6a\/j.Cbp ijfjLijop robs d7a^ot'5 diroard- 
Xous' 4. Ubrpop, 6s did ^ijXop ddiKOP ovx '^^0, ov8b 8vo 
dXXd irXelopas virrjP^yK^ irbpovs, Kai ovto) p.aprvprjo'as 
iiropevOrj ets 6<p€iX6pL€P0P tottop r^s 56 ^ 7 ]S. 5. Aid 

^ 7 ]Xop Kai ^pip IlaC'Xos virofjLOPijs ^pa^iiop ^8ei^ep‘ 6. 
eTTraxiS decrpid (popbaas, (pvyadevdeis, Xidaadeis, Krjpv^ 
yepopiepos ip re ry dparoXy Kai ip ry dvaci, to yep- 
paTop Tys Tricrreais aiiTOu KXios iXa^ep’ J. diKaiocrvpyv 
didd^as 6X0P TOP KdapLOP, Kai iiri Tb Tippia Tys dvaeixjs 
iXOiop Kai piapTvpyaas izri tu}P yyovpiipujp, ovtcjs dwyX- 
Xdyy TOO Kocrpiov Kai ets &yiop Tbirop izropevdy, 
VTrop.opys yepbpiepos p-iyiCTos vTroypap.p.bs. X^l. i. 
Toerots rois dpdpdaip baicjs noXiTevcrapiepoLS avpydpoiaOy 
TToXv 7rX?7^os iKXeKTujp, oitipcs TToXXaiS aULais Kal 
^acrdpois did ^yXos TradbPTes vwodeiypa KdXXiaTOP 
iyipoPTo ip ypLip. 2. Aid ^yXos dicjxdeicrai yvpaiKes 
Aapatdes Kai Aiph'ai, aiKLapiaTa deipd Kal dpbaia 
iraQomai, iiri Tbp Tys Trlcrrews ^i^aiop dpb/aop KaTyp- 
Tycap Kai iXa^op yipas yeppaiop at daOepeis Tip (S(bp.aTi. 

( 5 1) ‘ But, not to dwell on the ancient examples, let us come 
to those champions who lived nearest ourselves. Let us take the 
noble examples of our own generation. ^ (2) By reason of 
jealousy and envy the greatest and most righteous pillars were 
persecuted, and contended even unto death. (3) Let us set before 
our eyes the good apostles ; (4) Peter, who by reason of un- 
righteous jealousy endured not one nor two but many labours, 
and thus having borne his testimony went to his due place of 
glory. (5) By reason of jealou.sy and strife Paul showed the 
reward of patient endurance. (6) After that he had been seven 
times in bonds, had been driven into exile, had been stoned, 
had preached in the East and in the West, he won the noble 
renown of his faith; (7) having taught righteousness^ to the 
whole world and having come to the limit of the West and 
having borne his testimony before the rulers, he thus departed 
from the world and went unto the holy place, having become 
a very great example of patient endurance. (61) Unto these 
men of holy lives was gathered a vast multitude of elect ones 
who, suffering by reason of jealousy many indignities and 
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tortures, became a most admirable example among us. (2) P>y 
reason of jealousy women being perseciiied as Danaids and 
Dircae, after that ihe^' had suffered cruel and unholj' insults, 
safely reached the goal in the race of faith and received a noble 
reward, feeble though they were in body.’ 

(/>) The word fj.aprvpijaas applied to Paul (57) will 
be most tittingly interpreted as meaning, not ‘ having 
suffered martyrdom ’ (his death is indicated rather by 
the words dmjWdyyj rod KoaiuLov) but rather ‘ having 
borne (oral) testimony’ or, at most, 'having suffered 
tortures.’ In the case of T'eter, however (Tm). 
of these two rentlerings does not fit well : for ovto) 
jj.apTvpr}<Tas seems intended to convey ' after that he 
had borne testimony’ by the ‘labours’ (ttovol) just 
mentioned. These, however, extend over his whole 
life as an apostle. 'I'hat precisely his death was 
occasioned by some such ‘ labour ’ and thus was a 
martyrdom is not expressly said and therefore might 
be disputetl. Still, since Peter is here cited as an 
instance of how the greatest ' pillars ’ ' contended even 
unto death ’ we refrain from doing so. 

{c) In like manner it will be well to concede that 
'among us’ {eu tj/juv) in i]i does not mean 'among us 
Christians’ — which would be ttderably vague — but 
' among us Romans.’ Tlie reference is to the victims of 
the Xeronian persecution ((52) who were made use of fi^r 
the presentation of mythological pieces. Still when it is 
said of the Xeronian martyrs in Rome that they were 
gathered together with Peter and Paul, we are by no 
means to draw it as a necessary inference that Peter 
and Paul also died in Rome, do 'was gathered’ 
{irvv7}Bpoicr6r)) in 61 what we ought rather to supply 
will be ‘ to the due place of glory ’ (et's t 6 v 6(p€L\6fjL€you 
TOTTOP Tjjs or ' to the holy place’ {eis top dyiop 

ToTTOp) of 0 4 7. Thus the common meeting- place 
referred to is not Rome but heaven, and accordingly the 
present passage says nothing as to the place of death. 

{(/) Xcither in oi does the author give any reason to 
suppose that he is thinking of all as having one and the 
same place of death. 'Phe oneness that unites those 
about to he mentioned and .separates them from those 
who have been mentioned already is characterised as a 
oneness of time only ; ‘ who lived nearest . . . our own 
generation’ (roes ^77t£rra7e/^o, a^i^oes . . . T-psyepedsrffjLuip). 

{e) As the writer is at Rome, by the ‘ limit of the 
west’ {r^pua 5ecreu;j, 07) to which Paul came it 
would seem as if Spain must be meant. The fact, 
however, of a journey of Paul to Spain is, if the present 
passage be left out of account, nowhere asserted bef(.)re 
the fourth century except in the Muratorian fragment 
(//. 38, 39) and in the pre-Catholic A c/a Petri (see 
below, § 33 <^). and in view of the silence of the other 
witnesses is very much exposed to the suspicion of 
being merely an inference from Rom. 15 24 28, where 
Paul expresses the intention of extending his journey 
from Rome to Spain. Musebius 222) speaks of 

a missionary activity of Paul after the captivity spoken 
of in Acts 28 30/!, but does not say where, and adds 
that thereafter Paul came once more to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. In the immediately follow- 
ing context (223-8) he refers the ‘ first hearing' {TrpdoTT) 
diroXoyia) of 2 Tim. 4 16 to the first Roman captivity. 
Here too, in view of the silence of other witnesses, 
there arises inevitably a strong suspicion that the dis- 
crimin uion of two captivities may have been suggested 
by this passage merely, whilst nevertheless irpibr-q 
diroXoyia in the nature of things ought to mean merely 
a first ‘ appearance ’ or * hearing ’ as distinct from a 
second in the course of the same captivity, since the 
whole passage 49-18 is speaking of the details of a 
single captivity. For this inference not Eusebius but 
some one who preceded him must be held responsible ; 
he himself introduces the whole story with a \670s 
('the story goes’). If, however, Eusebius, who elsewhere 
puts forth so much that is false with the greatest assurance, 
here uses so cautious an expression as this, the mailer, 
we may rest assured, is questionable in the highest degree. 
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Harnack (ACL ii. 1 239,^) characterises the liberation of Paul 
from hi.s first Roman captivity (and the Journey to bpain) as an 
‘assured fact’ (gesicherte Thatsache). His reasons are — apart 
from TO Ttpfia nj? 5 i)crea>? here — certain genuine fragments of 
Paul preserved in the Pastoral Epistles (2 'l im. 1 15-18 4 9-21 
Tit. 3 12/'.), for which one can find no room in the earlier life of 
Paul (a very precarious hypothesis, to say the least) and also 
chronological considerations according to which the first capiiviiy 
came to an end in 59 a.d. whilst the martyrdom of Paul in the 
Xeronian persecution (July, 64 a.d.) is an ‘ascertained fact.’ 
This hast fact has no other ‘ secure' basis on which to re.st than 
Harnack’s interpretation of our present passage in 1 Clem, and 
the ‘definite pieces of information’ (AC'Z. ii. 1 710) referred to 
above (8 257C) of which Harnack himself wrote not so very long 
ago (on 1 Clem. 5 4 : 1876): ‘ posteriore tempore auclores 
marlyrii Petri vel iiineris Romani, quorum testimonium nullius 
fere prelii est, sunt Dionysius Coriniliius, Gajus Romanus, . . . 
Irenaeus,’ etc. If these testimonies are of hardly any value with 
reference to Peter it is difficult to see that they are entitled to 
much confidence in what they say about Paul, — so far at least 
as the persons of the witnesses are concerned. The reckoning, 
however, which is suggested alternatively for adoption under 
CiiRo.N'oLOGY, §§ 64-80, according to which the first Roman 
captivity ends in 59 a.d., Harnack is able to maintain (238) 
only at the co.st of a.^suming that Tacitus is wrong by a year as 
to the age of the imperial prince Brilannicus. Spilta (Zur 
Gesch. i(. Lit. d. Vrehristenth. i. [189^] i-ro8 iii. 1 [1900]) 
postulates the liberation of Paul from his two-years’ Roman 
captivity in the interests of a very bold division of the Epistle 
to the Romans into two separate epistles, the first of which was 
written by Paul before, and the second (12 1-I57 16 1-20) after, 
his first sojourn in Rome. Conservative theology with almost 
complete unanimity postulates this liberation in the interests of 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. In that case, however, 
the journey into Spain is only an embarrassment, as the Epistles 
in question presuppose rather fresh journeys of the apostle in 
the East (1 Tim. 133147^ 413 Tit. 15812): but these in turn 
are excluded by Acts 20 21; (‘ I know that ye all . . . shall see 
my face no more’), a saying which the author, even if it had 
re.ached him by tradition as a genuine utterance of Paul, would 
certainly have altered or omitted if it had not come true. 

(/) The expression ‘ the limit of the west’ (r6 Tipfxa, 
Trjs Sucre tos) itself would necessarily denote Spain only 
on the assumption that it cannot be taken otherwise 
than in a purely geographical sense. Since Paul, 
however, is the subject of the sentence, the writer can 
very possibly have meant a point that was for /lim the 
westward limit of his activities, in which case there is 
no longer any necessity to hold that Spain — otherwise 
so poorly attested as a field of Paul's activities — is 
meant. The writer, indeed, had he been very anxious 
to make it quite clear that Rome and Rome alone was 
intended, could have added 'his' (ai’roD) to ‘limit’ 
{T^pfxa) ; but it so happens that it is good Greek 
precisely to refrain from doing so. The passage is as 
every one sees highly rhetorical in character. 

This being .so il could surprise no one if the author, although 
himself a Roman, with i^aul’s starting-point in mind, calls 
Rome ‘the limit of the west,' just as in Acts 13 47 it is called 
‘ the uttermost part of the earth ’ (eo'^arov Trf<; yri<;), and ju.'.l as 
in Ps. Sal. (17 14 [12]) Ponipeius sends hb captive Jews ‘as far 
as the west' (eto? en't Sv(TfiCov) or as Ignatius (nd Pom . 2 2) is 
transported ‘to west from east’ (eR Si/atv aTrb anaToArj?). In i 
Clem, itself ‘ east and west ’ (avaroAi^ Kai 61/0-1?) are used shortly 
before (06) as geographical indications of the range of Paul’s 
activities, but from this it by no means follows that ‘ the limit of 
the west ' must here he taken in an absolute sense and without 
any reference to the apostle’s point of departure. Ini Clem. 67 
‘ having taught righteousness unto the whole world ‘ (6iKaio<rvi'T}i/ 
SiSd$ai oAoi' Tov Koa-fjiov) only repeats what was expressed in the 
preceding clause by ‘ having preached in the easl^ and in the 
west ' (x^puf yev6/u,evo? ev re rf} dvaToXfj xai rp ivaei) and 
similarly the phrase immediately following this last ‘ won the 
noble renown which was the reward of his faith ’ (to yevvatoi' ttj? 
TTto-Teto? avTov xAeo? Aa/Sev) gives already a hint of his martyrdom 
whicli is more fully described in the succeeding section. Thus 
il is entirely in accordance with the structure of the whole 
writing if by ‘having come to the limit of the west’ nothing 
new is intended but only a renewed reference to the apostle’s 
sojourn in Rome. Another important point is that none of the 
church fathers has found Spain in our present passage ; other- 
wise Eusebius at least would not have left unnamed the place 
where Paul was believed to have laboured between his first and 
his second captivity, and the others would not have kept 
complete silence as to his liberation from the first. 

(,.c^) If on the other hand Spain were meant it would 
in that case become almost necessary to understand by 
the rulers {ijyovinePOL) before whom Paul bore his 
testimony the Spanish civil authorities. There is not a 
single tradition, however, in favour of Spain as the 
place of Paul’s martyrdom. That Rome was the place 
is nowhere doubted. The rulers { 7 iyoij/j.€Poi) can, 
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according to the usage of i Clem, (see ^flNlSTRY, 

§ Ailb, middle), mean any high political authority ; but 
if Rome is referred to, the emperor and his advisers will 
be meant. 

[h) We now come to the most important point — 
which is, that the entire passage before us is designed 
to set forth a parallel between Peter and Paul. Thus 
it becomes necessary to pay special attention to the 
points in which the iiarallel is not carried out. Now, 
at the very outset, we notice that the sufferings of 
Paul in the service of the gospel are much more fully 
particularised than those of Peter, ^\’e may be certain 
that the author would have been equally detailed in 
the case of Peter had this been in his power. Is it | 
possible that in Rome so little that is definite should 
have been known if he had actually died there? In j 
the case of Peter, further, no parallel at all to Paul’s i 
‘ coming to the limit of the west ' and his ' bearing 
testimony before the rulers’ is offered. Had it been I 
Spain that was in question, we should not have wondered i 
to find that the same things could not be said of Peter as | 
of Paul ; but from what has been said in the foregoing 
paragraphs of this section, it will be seen that it is with 
Rome that we are dealing, and in this case it naturally 
becomes a point of great importance to notice that 
what is said is said of Paul alone. Yet, even if ‘ the 
limit of the west ’ were to be taken as meaning Spain, 
we should still have to reckon with the fact that the 
author of the epistle was not in a position to say of ■ 
Peter that he had borne testimony ‘ before the rulers. ’ I 
Even should ‘ the rulers ’ denote, not the emperor and | 
his advisers but some other high authority, it is clear ; 
that the author knew nothing of any ‘ witnessing ’ 
[fxapTvpeiv) of Peter before such an authority. How 
willingly would he not have adduced it had any such 
tradition been within his reach ! For he names Peter ' 
even before Paul. The phrase ‘rulers,’ however, . 
makes it still more clear than does ‘limit of the west,' 
that as regards Paul both must be sought in Rome. 
This being so, the fact that only of Paul is it said that 
he was ‘ a preacher in the east and in the west ’ {KT]pv^ 

re ry dvaro'Sy Kal iv ry 8vaet) acquires a new signifi- 
cance. In short, this writer was ignorant, not only of 
any ‘witnessing’ {ixaprvpelv) before the authorities (in 
Rome) on Peter’s part, but also of any missionary 
activity of his at all in the west ; yet he wrote in Rome 
about 93-97 A.D. (at latest, but not probably, about 
120 A.D. See Galatians. § 9 [but cp also Old- 
CriRlSTlAN Litickatukl, § 26]). 

{i) This conclusion, however clear in itself, is often 
resisted on the ground that no other place than Rome 
is ever mentioned in tradition as the scene of Peter’s 
martydom, and that it would be too e.xtraordinary if 
Clement, while knowing the fact of Peter's martyrdom, 
should be ignorant of the place of it. But neither 
objection is conclusive. 

If, let us suppose, Peter had perished while travelling in a 
distant land, at some obscure place, not as the result of ordinary 
process of law, but perhaps in some popular tumult, and if also 
such companions as he may have had perished along with him, 
then information of his death could reach his fellow-Chri.stians ' 
only by report ; and if, even at a later dale, no Christian church ' 
arose at the place where it occurred, no local tradition as to his 
end had any chance of surviving. Let us only suppose, for 
example, that Paul had died of the stoning at Lyslra (Acts 
14 19) or of that with which he was threatened at Iconium(14 5), 
and either was unaccompanied, or was accompanied even in 
death — what should we, what could Clement — have known as 
to the place of his death? Yet, indeed, there is no need for 
supposing such an extreme case as this. It is very conceivable 
that Clement actually did know the place of Peter’s death, and 
yet did not name it because this was not required for his 
purpose. In the case of Paul he does not judge it in the least 
important to name the place ; all he thinks worth com- 
memorating is that his appearance was made before the ‘ rulers ' 
(riyovfievoL), and in tliis way only indirectly do we learn the 
locality. That of Peter’s death he could pass over all the more 
easily because he could take it for granted that his readers at 
Corinth knew it just as well as himself. It must not be for- 
gotten that his object is^ not to tell them anything new, but to 
draw profitable exhortation for them from known facts. 

(k) It is therefore quite useless to conjecture that Peter ' 
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and Paul alone are selected out of the number of the 
apostles (notwithstanding that James the son of Zebedee 
might also have been mentioned; Acts 1*22 ), only 
because they were specially well known in Rome. 
Even if this were the reason, it still would be no proof 
of Peter’s having ever been in Rome ; even without 
this he was famous enough, W’hat is more to the 
point is that both apostles were known in Corinth — in 
a general way as well known as at Rome— and over 
and above this in a special manner, because the church 
there had been founded by the one, whilst the other 
had been chosen by a party there as its head ( i Cor. 

1 12 822). 

(/) If Peter’s death was not at Rome, then neither 
was it during the Neronian persecution, which so far as 
we know did not e.xtend beyond that city. Even if it 
had so e.xlended, however, Peter could not be regarded 
as one of its victims, according to the passage now 
under discussion, for in the provinces the persecution 
would naturally break out later than in Rome, whilst 
Peter and Paul, according to the order followed, and 
the ‘gathering’ {(jvvrjOpoiaOT]) of Gi, preceded the great 
multitude of Nero’s martyrs. If they died in Rome we 
should have to think of this as happening immediately 
on the outbreak of the persecution. This, however, as 
we have seen, does not apply to Peter ; and even in the 
case of Paul we have no right to assume it, although he 
did die in Rome. 


The prevailing opinion, that if it was in 64 a.d., it was in 
consequence of the Neronian persecution that Paul was con- 
demned to death, is very rash. The judicial procedure of Rome 
was not so utterly arbitrary as would be implied were it true 
that a prisoner who was kept day and night chained to a .soldier 
should be found guilty of fire-raising, or of incitation thereto. 
The process against Paul followed its own course. That in the 
general hostility to Christians it was hurried on is likely enough, 
but hardly so rapidly that Paul should have preceded the great 
bulk of the Neronian martyrs. 


belongs to this category. W’lien Jesus 


At a date subsequent also to that of 1 Cdeni. we 
find allusions to the martyrdom of Peter, but vvithoul 

29 . Other 
mentions of 
martyrdom 

with follow me now ’ he means his going to 

unspecified. as is clear from 734 S.. (lo 

both of which passages express reference is made in 
1833); and that it is into heaven that Peter is to follow 
him has its parallel in 17 24. Nevertheless, it is open 
to us to understand also that the manner of the enter- 
ing into heaven, that is, the manner of dealli, is to be 
the same for Peter as for Jesus. 18 37 may contain an 
allusion to this when Peter says ‘ I will lay down my 
life for tliee. ’ It would be quite in keeping were we to 
understand the words of Jesus as meaning : ‘ d'hou canst 
not follow me in this manner now, but later thou shall 
be able.’ The questioti, therefore, comes to be whether 
the writer already knew of the martyrdom of IVter. 
On the assumption that the martyrdom is historical, it 
is very probable that he did. But even if it was 
legendary, the author, who wrote about 132-140 A. D. , 
could very easily have heard about it. 'I he question, 
however, whether he thought of the death of Peter 
as haying happened in Rome, will depend for its answer 
on our determination of the date at which this opinion 
arose. He himself gives no indication. 

( 8 ) Jn. 21 , the addition of a later hand (§ 22c), 
certainly speaks of the martyrdom ; whether at Rome 
or no is a question to be decided in the same manner 
as in a. 

(c) 2 Pet. 1 14 refers back to Jn. 21 iSyC Nowhere 
else, so far as we know, did Jesus say to Peter that 
‘the putting off of his tabernacle cometh sw'iftly,’ and 
in view of the late date of 2 Pet. (see § 24 tz) its author’s 
acquaintance with Jn. 21 is very possible, as also his 
acquaintance with the tradition that Peter had suffered 
martyrdom in Rome. 

{d) In the Muratorian fragment the passio Petri 
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is referred to in /. 37, and that, according to the almost 
universally accepted restoration of the text (‘semota 
passione l^elri evidcnter declarai ’), as one of the events 
by his silence as to which the writer of Acts makes 
it clear that he has incorporated in his book only such 
occurrences as had happened in his presence. Thus 
here also the martyrdom of Peter is regarded as a known 
event, and can very easily have been conceived of by 
the author (who wrote Ijetween 170 and 200 a.d. )as 
having happened in Rome. Only, as he says nothing 
as to this, the passage before us is not any more decisive 
on the question in hand, than the other three which 
have been already' considered. 

{e) In Rev. I820 (‘rejoice over her, thou heaven, and 
}’e saints, and ye apostles, and ye prophets ’) the apostles 
seem to be thought of as in heaven, and must therefore, 
according to 69-11, have been thought of as martyrs. 
We may be certain, however, that not all the tw'elve 
apostles became martyrs, not to speak of the saints and 
Christian prophets of w'hoin this w’ould equally' hold 
good. The passage is thus too exaggerated to justify 
us in inferring the martyrdom of Peter with certainty'. 

{/) In Macarius Magnes {Apocrit. 822 ; about 400 
A.D.) the heathen with whom he is in controversy says 
that Peter made a disgraceful escape from prison in 
Jerusalem (Acts I25-19), and w'as afterwards crucified 
after having been able to carry out the command of 
Jesus, 'feed my lambs' (Jn. ’ilis), for only a few 
months. Harnack ( 7"AZ, 1902, 604) will have it that 
this heathen was Porphyry', the learned opponent of the 
Christians in Rome [ob. a.d. 304) and that what he 
says regarding the few months and the death by' 
crucifixion has reference to Rome (in 44 the same 
opponent of Macarius mentions the beheading of Paul 
in Rome, and thereafter, without specifviiig the place, 
the crucifixion of Peter) and is drawn from satisfactory' 
Roman tradition. Carl .Schmidt (below § 49), 167-171, 
observes, however, and with justice, that in I^irphyry's 
time I^eter’s twenty'-five years’ sojourn in Rome had long 
been a recognised belief (so also Harnack himself ; above, 
§ 26 r/J>- on this ground supposes that IMrphyry 
is drawing from the Acta Petri, according to which Peter 
arrives in Rome and dies in the interval betw'een Paul’s 
departure from Rome and his return ; and in fact the 
divine prediction of the death of Paul in Rome (below, 
§ 33 <^?) is the answer to the request of his followers that 
he (Paul) should not absent himself from Rome for 
more than a year. 

All the more important in our present investigation 
are those w'rilings which are silent up<jn the sojourn in 
Rome, and. so far as thev were written 


after 64 .\.n. , also upon the martvrdom 
of Peter, although some such reference 
n)ight have been expected in them. At 


30. Silence 
on Roman 
sojourn (and 

martyrdom), same time, this does not hold good of 
all of them in an equal degree. 

{a) The Kpistle to the Romans e.xcludes with the 
utmost decisiveness the idea that at the lime of its 
compo.silion Peter w'as in Rome, or even without 
staying in Rome was e.xercising any sort of super- 
vision over the church there. Had it been otherw'ise, 
Paul would most certainly have referred to the fact. 
He is at very great pains to indicate his right to labour 
in Rome. \Vc may not here refer to his arrangement 
with the three 'pillar' apostles at the council of Jeru- 
salem (Gal. 29 : ‘ you to the Jews, we to the Gentiles ') ; 
for this arrangement not only was capable of various 
interpretations, but had al.so shown itself to be un- 
workable (CouN'CtL, § 9). The practice of the Judaists, 
however, who forced their way into the ehurches founded 
by Paul and sought to turit them against him. had led 
him to formulate another principle by which division of 
labour in the mission fiehl might be regulated — this, 
namely, that no missionary ought to invade the field 
once taken pos.session of by another (‘not to glory in 
other men’s labours’; 2 Cor. 10 15/). When, how- 
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ever, he e.xcuses and justifies his intention of visiting 
Rome, notwithstanding this principle, he always does so, 
1 5-15 152029, as towards the church, whilst if Peter had 
been its head he ought to have done so in the first 
instance as tow'ards him. 

On the assumption that 15 20-24, along with ihe whole, or 
parts, of chap. 15 (and 1(5) comes from a later lime, it has 
sometimes been thought possible that here already the opinion 
of Peter’s bishopric of Rome Is presupposed. The expressions, 
howeverj are w'orded so generally that any such conjecture does 
not admit of verification, even when the late dale of the section 
is assumed. 

(^) The Epistle to the Phiiippians, which according 
to 1 13 4 22 was very probably written in Rome, makes 
no mention of Peter. True, Paul had not exactly any 
urgent occasion to mention him in this particular epistle. 
Nevertheless, one may hazard a conjecture that 1 15-18 
w'ould have been somewhat less sharply worded had 
Peter been then at the head of the church in Rome 
(the still sharper passage 82-6 does not come into 
account here, as in all probability it is directed, not 
against Jewish Christians as 1 15-18 is, but against non- 
Christian Jews, and, in fact, against Jews of this class 
in Philippi). 

{c) If the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians 
were written during the captivity in Caesarea, they do 
not need to be referred to here. On the assumption of 
their genuineness, how'cver, it is equally possible that 
they may have been written from Rome. In that case, 
however, the apostle had no more pressing occasion, so 
far as his correspondents were concerned, for mentioning 
Peter (on the supposition that he also was at Rome) 
than he had in writing to the Phiiippians (the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, if we are to maintain its genuineness, 
we must necessarily regard as a circular writing). If, 
on the other hand, these epistles are not genuine but 
really (late from the period of Gnosticism between 100 
atid 130 (see Ministry, § 25^, n. ), it has to be noticed 
that in Col. 4 10 there is a greeting from Mark who is 
held to have been the interpreter of Peter, yet none 
from Peter himself. We cannot, nevertheless, securelv 
infer from this that the Roman sojourn of Peter was 
unknown to this writer. 

Not only does he not say that the epistle w'hich he is writing 
under Paul’s name is meant to be taken as having been written 
from Rome (the place of composition remains ob.scure) ; the 
absence of mention of Peter can al.so hav'e its explanation in the 
fact that the writer cared only for Paul, not for Peter, and that 
he therefore introduced into his letter greetings only from such 
persons as, like Mark, had been fellow -labourers wit^ Paul 
(unless, indeed, the list of greetings in 4 10-15 be a genuine 
fragment of Paul, for the details of which we must not hold the 
posi-aposlolic author of the whole epistle responsible). 

The ca.se of the Epistle to the Ephesians is similar. 
It too s.ays nothing regarding its place of composition. 
In presence of the great interest it expresses in the unity 
of the church, and especi.ally in the complete fusion of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians ( 1 22/. 43-6 '2 11-22, etc.), 
there w'as, in point of fact, an opportunity for allusion 
to the common activities of Paul and Peter. But as it 
avoids personal matters almost entirely, and designates 
the apostles and NT prophets in general as the founda- 
tion of the church and as holy (22085), we cannot 
venture on any far-reaching inferences from the absence 
of any mention of Peter, and in particular must not 
infer with confidence that the author knew nothing of 
Peter’s Roman S(jjourn. 

(</) The second Epistle to Timothy is expressly dated 
from tlie captivity in Rome (1 8 16/ 29), and names Mark 
along with other missionaiw' companions of Paul (4ii). 
although perhaps (just as w'ith Colossians) in a genuine 
fragment of Paul. Some mention of Peter (if his 
Roman sojourn was already known) would have been 
appropriate alike in the case of the genuineness of the 
epistle and in that of its spuriousness, but cannot be 
expected with certainty even on the latter alternative — 
which is certainly the one to be chosen(see Ministry, § 54 
[cp also Timothy, ii. § r6]) — since 2 Tim. unreservedly 
declares itself to be a ' I^auline’ writing and an instruction 
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addressed to a disciple of the apostle, and sees the 
unity of the church in its doctrine and organisation, 
not in what can be said about the persons of its 
founders. 

{e) In Acts one of the main objects is to draw a 
parallel between Peter and Paul {see Acts, § 4). A 
joint activity of the two in Rome would have been the 
best crown which the author could possibly have given 
to this work. Indeed, even without the contempor- 
aneous presence of Paul, the arrival in the metropolis 
of the world of Peter, who with Paul passes as the real 
originator of missions to the Gentiles (lOi-Il 18 I57-11), 
must have seemed equally important with that of Paul, 
which is even made the subject of repeated predictions 
(1921 23 ii). If Peter is to be held to have come to 
Rome nevertheless, this is conceivable only as having 
happened after Paul’s death, w'hich the author did not 
wish to refer to for political reasons (see Acts, § 5 i. )> 
or on the supposition that the meeting of the two was a 
hostile one, and therefore w'ill have been passed over by 
the author in the same silence with which he passed 
ov’^er the encounter at Antioch (Gal. 2ii-2i). As for 
this latter supposition, however, it is surely an odd 
procedure to excogitate a possibility, in order, thereby, 
to support a tradition which declares precisely the 
opposite of the possibility supposed — namely, a har- 
monious co-operation between the two apostles. If 
we disregard this attempt, we must infer that in the 
author’s time, that is to say, somewhere between 105 
(no) and 130 (see Acts, § 16), nothing w'as known of 
a contemporary activity of the two apostles in Rome. 
On the other hand, there remains the possibility that 
Peter arrrived in Rome after tlie death of Paul ; only, 
neither is this vouched for by any tradition. 

(/} The Shepherd of Hertnas, which was w'ritten in 
Rome about 140 a.d. , makes no mention of Peter. 
Xor yet, it must be added, of Paul. A book of so 
apocalyptic a character is, in fact, not to be supposed to 
concern itself w’ith personal details from a past time. 
It is w'orthy of note that the rock (and the doors) of 
the tower which represents the church, are interpreted 
as meaning the Son of God 12 1, in agreement 

with I Cor. 104 and Jn. 10 7 9). This, how'ever, proves 
only that the author was still unacquainted with Mt. 
1(5 18 — or that he has not allowed himself to be intlu- 
enced by it. 

All the more eloquent is the silence of Justin 
Martyr, who wrote in Rome about 152, as to the Roman 
sojourn of Peter. He has much to say regarding the 
sojourn there of Simon Magus, but nothing of Peter’s 
polemic against him, of which we are to hear so much 
by and by (§§ 33, 34, 40a). 

{h) Papias {ap. Kus, HE iii. SOis) reports, as one of 
the communications of ‘ the presbyter,' that Mark accom- 
panied Peter as interpreter ; but it is very rash to assume 
that in making this statement Papias had Rome in his 
mind (see Mark, col. 2939, n. i ). If Papias wrote late 
enough he could have heard of the pre.sence of Peter 
there ; but of this he in point of fact says nothing. In 
particular, the agreement of Papias with the statement 
about Mark which hmsebius [HE ii. 152 ; cp Gospels, 
§ 80^) records has to be taken merely in accordance 
with the words cited in the other passage and by no 
means to be extended to everything which Eusebius 
introduces here with a ‘ they say’ {(pacriv), and which, by 
the connection with ii. 145/., must in fact be interpreted 
as referring to Rome (§25 d). Still more certainly w rong 
w’ould it be to extend the agreement of Papias also to 
W’hat follow's in ii. 152 after the mention of his name, 
where we read ‘ it is said ’ (0a(rtV) that Peter in his First 
Epistle means Rome by ‘ Babylon. ’ 

(f) Ignatius writes to the Romans (43) : ‘I do not 
enjoin you, as Peter and Paul did' {ovx ^5 IT^rpos Kal 
llaOXoj dcaTdcro’oiJLaL v/jlip). If this was in 170-180 a.d. 
(see Ministry, § 53, h-i), we might suppose the phrase 
quoted to rest on the assumption that Peter and Paul 
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had personally laid their oral injunctions upon the 
Roman church, since, so far as written precepts are 
concerned, this could be said only of Paul, not of Peter. 
When Ignatius is addressing other churches he expresses 
the same thought wdlhout mention of Peter and Paul 
[ad Eph.Zi, ad Ti'all.Zf). Nevertheless we cannot 
positively affirm that the expression in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Romans inherently, and thus even if 
written at an earlier date, contains the presupposition 
that Peter had once personally visited Rome. As what 
he means to say is simply, ‘ I do not address myself to 
you as one having authority,' it was very natural to 
mention by way of example two famous names that did 
carry authority, even if they had not personally quite 
equal importance for the readers. 

[k) I Pet. may here be noticed by way of appendix. 
Whether it is relevant to the discussion will depend on 
our interpretation of it, and this we are not yet able to 
settle (cp § 42). Babylon is in the Apocalypse ‘ the 
great city ’ (Rev. 18 10 21), ' the niother of the harlots and 
of the abominations of the earth, drunken with the blood 
of the saints, ruling over the kings of the earth, sitting 
upon seven hills’ [17 5 f 189) — in other words, Rome. 
It is certain, however, that no such njysterions name 
could have been bestowed upon the world-metropolis 
before the beginning of the Neronian persecution, and 
we may conjecture that it first owed its currency among 
Christians to the Apocalypse itself. Should i Pet. , there- 
fore, have been written before, or at the beginning of, the 
Neronian persecution, we may conclude either that the 
w'riter could not possibly have intended Rome by Babylon 
or at least that in referring to it by this name he could 
not count upon being understood. This he could do, if 
he wrote at a later date. But this possibility by no means 
excludes the other, that he may have meant the literal 
Babylon on the Euphrates. 

That this city was at that date wholly uninhabited rests upon 
a too literal understanding of Pausanias (viii. 33 3 [cp i. 1«)3]): 
oufieV Ti Tjr’ et fir) Teixo<;y ‘ nothing is left but the walls ’) and 
Pliny (/EV vL 2d [30] 122): ‘ad solitudinem rediit.’ Cp Lucian, 
Charon^ 23: ‘Yonder is B.abylon, the city with the noble 
towers, the city of vast compass ; but soon it loo, like Nineveh, 
will be sought for in vain.’ According to Strabo (xvi. 1 5, p. 
738 or 1073) the city was only ‘desert for the most part’ 
(epTjjixo? 17 ttgAAtj) ; according to Diodorus (ii. 9 9) a small portion 
was inhabited. To understand rightly what is nieant one must 
bear in mind the enormous compass (360*385 stadia, some 40 m.) 
of the city according to Diodorus (ii. 7 3) and Strabo (/.r.). 
Under Claudius the hatred of the P>abylonians compelled the 
Jews in Babylon to take refuge in Seleucia ; but there also their 
arrival stirred up fresh hatred and they were put to death to the 
number of more than 50,000 (Jos. Ant. xviii. 9 8/1, §§ 371-376). 


31. Provisional ' 
conclusions. 


Before entering upon the difficult field of the apocryphal 
literature it will be convenient to sunt up the results of 
, the preceding discussions of passages 
in the NT and the fathers. 

(a) .\ twenty-five years’ sojourn of 
Peter in Rome is out of the question. Romans and Acts 
are decisive against it (§ 30 a. e). PTirther, the manner 
in which Peter’s presence in Jerusalem as a resident is 
taken for granted in Acts 15 and Gal. 2 i-io in connection 
with the Council of Jerusalem, as also in Gal. 2ii-2i in 
connection with his subsequent visit to Antioch, cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by the favourite theory of pro- 
longed interruptions of his Roman sojourn. 

{d) As Rom. , Acts (and Phil. ) show^ (§ 30 a, b, e), Peter 
had never been at Rome at all at any date before or during 
Paul’s sojourn there. 

[c) Peter’s bishopric in Rome (§ 26^, h) is excluded 
by the fact that throughout the first century and indeed 
even down to the time of Hermas (about 140 A. D. ), atid 
particularly in Rome, no such thing as monarchical 
episcopacy existed at all (see Ministry, 46^, 47), as 
also by this, that according to Gal. 29 Peter’s wish was 
to associate only with Jews and Jewish Christians, and 
according to vv. 11-21 he w’as not in a position to take 
any tenable place in a mixed community. As bishop 
of the mixed community in Rome he w'ould have been 
exposed to the same difficulties as in Antioch, and w ould 
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soon have made himself as impossible in the one place 
as in the other, 

{ii) The tlieory also, that along with tlic other original 
apostles Peter remained for twelve years in Jerusalem 
and thereafter set out on missionary journeys is false, 
not only because it leads chronologically to a displace- 
ment of the Neronian persecution (bringing it down to 
67 A.D. ; see § 26 e) — ^an error which would admit of 
rectitication by a curtailment of the twenty-live Roman 
years — but also because it presupposes that the original 
apostles, contrary to Gal. 29, had carried on missions to 
the Gentiles. 'I'he twelve 3'ears, however, are themselves 
open to suspicion, not merely because twelve is a sacred 
number, but also because it could be easily arrivetl at 
by computation from Acts I23 17-24. Hero(l Agrippa I. 
died in 44 A.D. ; shortly before, after his liberation from 
prison, Peter left Jerusalem. Thus it was possible to 
arrive at a sojourn of twelve vears in Jerusalem for Peter 
in the first instance, and then, schematically, to c.vtend 
the same determination of time to all the rest of the 
original apostles, 

{e) Of all the spheres of activity assigned by tradition 
to Peter outside of Palestine, the only one that deserves 
serious consideration along with Rome is Babylonia 
(§ 24). In virtue of its large Jewish population Balw- | 
Ionia was very well suited to be a mission field for the , 
apostle, and in a certain view of the passage is also pre- 
supj)osed to have beeti so in i Pet. 513 30 > 4 ’, 42, 43). 

{/) Clement of Rome, ineoniparably the most im- 
portant witness (§ 28), is decisively against a Roman 
sojourn of Peter. .All that can be detluced from him is — 
not indeed as anything certainly attested but yet as some- 
thing which need not be gainsaitl— only Peter's martry- 
doni, but outside of Rome and away from the western 
world altogether. Nor are we carried any fiu ther by 
the notices of his martyrdom enumerated in § 29 where 
no place is specified. 

(_^) If Peter suffered martyrdom it by no means follows 
from this mere fact, as Harnack represents the matter 
{ACL ii. 1710), that the martyrdom was in Rome. 

We cannot even assent to Harnack ’s first sentence as certain, 

‘If the fact of the martyrdom was at that time notorious, the 
place of it was also known ’ (see § 28 /) ; and his second sentence, 
‘but never has any other church than the Roman laid claim to 
the martyrdom of Peter,’ loses its demonstrative force as soon 
as the event is for a moment supposed to have happened at a 
place where, during, say, the ne.vt hundred years, no Christian 
church e.xisted. Tlie assumption is often made that for the 
martyrdom of any apostle a Christian persecution, or at least 
some formal process against the individual martyr, was requisite. 
Surely it would be well to reniember 2 Cor. 11 259^, ‘ once I was 
stoned ... in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the 
Gentiles.’ .At a place where an apostle had died in this manner 
memory of the occurrence would naturally l)e less vivid and 
tenacious than it would be in a place where there was a 
Christian church, and could easily drop into the liackground 
and finally fall into complete oblivion when the opinion i;ecame 
widely diffused that Peter had died in Rome. See, further, , 
under (/), and § 403. 

{h) Justin (about 152 .A.D.) knows nothing of the 
Roman sojourn of Peter (g 30 This circumstance 
ought also to induce caution in finding a testimony' for 
such a sojourn in Clement of Rome. 

(/) Of the authors dealt with up to this point Dio- 
nysius of Corinth (about 170 .\.D. ) is the first to assert 
a Roman sojourn. Only, he does it in connection with 
so much matter that is fabulous that his ‘ distinct state- 
ment ’ (so Harnack, 710) must thereby be held to lose 
all credibility (§25^). The other statement, in all 
respects parallel to the assertion of Diony'sius, that Peter 
founded the church of Antioch (§ 24^/), is characterised 
by Harnack himself {705/.) as ‘a gross falsification of 
history.’ 

{k) The list of Roman bishops seems to have the 
advantage over Dionysius that it rests local tradition. 
Vet we have no certainty that it bore the names of Peter 
and Paul at its head before the time of irenajus (§ 25 c). 

(/) No value can be attached to the statements of 
Gaius as to the places of death of Peter and Paul (§ 26 
because in his time, or even ten years before his time, I 
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the second stage of the Roman Peter- tradition, the 
‘ tendency legend ’ of the twenty-five years' duration of 
his sojourn, had already, according to Harnack, ‘ become 
official ’ (§ 26 <',/). 

[m) It is not of Peter alone, but almost without e.x- 
ception, of Peter and Paul together, that the exponents 
of the above tradition afli»-m a sojourn (eventually even, 
in fact, an arrival togetiier) and a martyrdom in Rome 
(§ 25/. ). If Clement of Alexandria mentions only Peter, 
there is a special reason for this (§ 25 </), and also in 
Origen (§ 26 r) we have no reason to doubt that he 
thought of Peter as having died at Rome under Nero just 
as he expressly asserts that Paul did. If one decide 
in favour of Rome as the place of Peter's death (but see 
above, there is no longer any direct possibility of 
disproving that this event was practically contempor- 
aneous with the death of Paul. 'I'his circumstance, 
however, is of no significance ; for the presence together 
of Peter and Paul in Rome during the period described 
in Acts (and Philippians ; see § 30^, b) is practically' 
excluded, and thus can continue to be affirmed only 
when the hypothesis of a second captivity of Paul is 
called in — a hy(jothesis which is quite unhistorical (§ 28 
€y f). Sec further, under /, and § 41 b. 

(«) Our decision must therefore decidedly be that 
Peter never was in Rome at all. 

AVe read in Harnack (709/?), ‘it is here presupposed [that is 
to say, throughout the whole of ACL], and never once has it 
been sought to prove that Peter really did come to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. This fact, so far as I am aware, is 
not disputed save by those who give credence to a ceriain 
ancient Simon-roinance, and in accordance with this affirm that 
Peter was brought to Koine by ‘tendency-legend’ in order to 
controvert, in the world-metropolis also, Simon-Paul who had 
taken liis journey thither’ (see below, § 40a, b). This assertion 
must now so far, at any' rate, be qualified by' the fact that at 
least one profane historian of repute, namely', .^oltau (below, o), 
has come forward in support of the condemned thesis. Also, 
the preceding discussion shows thus much at least, that our 
conclusion has been arrived at without any resort at all to the 
Simon-romance. 

It rests essentially upon a particular view of i Clem, 
and Ignatius (§§ 28, 30/) whom Harnack himself calls 
‘ two very strong, though not absolutely secure, supports 
of the inartyTdom, or of the sojourn of Peter in Rome,’ 
upon a distrust of the ‘testimony’ of Dionysius of Corinth 
and his companions which was formerly shared (sec 
above, § 28 e) by Harnack himself, and upon a due re- 
gard to Justin’s evidence, upon which Harnack is quite 
silent. Just as, according to Harnack, the ‘tendency- 
legend’ of Peter’s twenty-five years' sojourn in Rome 
became official between 189 and 217 A.D. , so also in 
our view the fable of the simultaneous presence of Peter 
and Paul in Rome and the martyrdom of Peter there 
became official between 152 and 170 A.D. 

A point upon which the foregoing discussions have 
shed but little light is the que.stion as to how this re.'^ull 
came about, and as to whether this fable also deserves 
the name of tendency-lcgcnd. Soltau, wlio uses the 
above sources only, jioints out (pp. 26/. 41 =4949^ 509 ; 
below, § 49) how strong was the effort on the part of 
individual churches to be in a position to claim an apostle 
as their founder (see John, Son of ZF':bkdf.e, § 6). 

Now, the Jewi.sh Chri'^iiaiis in Rome, in their lively struggle 
against the I’aulini.sts there, had eho>en Peter after his death as 
their spiritual head, and thus the belief was nourished that he 
had really once been in Rome at least as a martyr. According 
to the theory' of Acts (8 14-17), upheld also by' Harnack, he 
thereby' came at the same rime to appear to be the founder of 
that church. Towards this belief another element, Soltau 
thinks, may have co-operated, namely, that Mark the interpreter 
of Peter lived subsequently' in Rome, and thus through him ihe 
Romans possessed the pure doctrine of Peter. Mark, however, 
figures in Rome in tradition only' in his quality’ of interpreter of 
Peter. The historian who, like Soltau, denies a sojourn in 
Rome to Peter cannot maintain it for Mark. That the use of 
Acts S 14-17 in this connection is illegitimate has been already’ 
argued above (§ 25 a). 

Soltau's other conjectures of a special kind have 
also but little probability, and in the interests of his 
point of view it would perhaps be better to rest 
satisfied with the general contention that churches were 
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eager to have apostles as their founders, and in the case 
of Rome, the world -metropolis, there was a special 
reason for wishing to be able to claim the two most 
’prominent names of all, especially as these represented 
the two main currents of doctrine and practice within 
the church (see Ministry, § 36). To this Erbes {Z. f. 
Khxhengesch. 22 [1901] 215-224) adds, besides fuller 
elaborations of this fundamental thought, the easy mis- 
understanding of I Clem. 5 and of ‘ Babylon ' in i Pet. 
5 13 (see §§ 28, 30 k : but also §§ 39 44 iz). In fact even 

in the absence of still more special reasons for the rise of 
the fable of the Roman sojourn and martyrdom of Peter 
it would be necessary to maintain its fabulous character ; 
for, rightly understood, all the witnesses testify with 
overpowering weight against it. The apocryphal litera- 
ture, however, regarding Peter, with which we have not 
yet dealt, will yield perhaps more light. 

(/>} The points on which further light would be specially 
welcome are these : Did the belief in I’eter’s Roman 
sojourn and martyrdom e.xist earlier than 170? Did it 
e.xist, outside of Rome, even before Justin? In fine, 
did it exist so early that it can already lie at the founda- 
tion of 1 Pet. 5 13? Is it possible to account for its 
origin in spite of its erroneousness more completely than 
has up to this point been done ; and, particularly, to 
explain also why hitherto we have met with Peter in 
Rome almost always only in association with Paul, and 
why his martyrdom is reported from no other locality 
than Rome (see above, m, g)l 

Of the apocryphal writings relating to Peter the first 
Th considered are those which admit 

^ ’ Vi 1 being grouped under the general 
designation of Acta Petri, in other 
Acts on vvords, as aceounts of the missionary 
reter . activities of Peter and of the close of 
literary, ^^ese, three groups are to 

be distinguished. 

(a) The first group is pronounced Gnostic by Lipsius 
(ii. 1 84-284, and particularly 258-270), and Zahn {Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Kanons, 2832-855 [1892]), but Catholic by 
Harnack {ACL ii. 1 549-560), Erbes (Z. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1901, 22 163-171), and Carl Schmidt (below, 
§ 49), 111-151. That they are wholly Catholic, 
however, the three last-named scholars are unable 
to affirm. As the settlement of the question is not 
indispensable for our present purpose, let us call 
them — to choose a neutral designation — the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri. The employment of this designa- 
tion must not be taken as meaning that the Acts in 
question are actually of earlier date than the Catholic 
ones — a question which in point of fact is doubtful (see 
§§ 35‘37* 39^) — only that their standpoint is less in 
correspondence with the Catholic than that of the 
Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli. Another widely spread, 
though not completely prevalent, name for them is 
Uepiodoi Jlirpov. A charaeteristic story from them — 
that of a talking dog (§ 33 If ) — is known to Commodian 
(about 250 A.D. ; Carm. Apol. 617-620 [623-626]). 
The date is assigned concurrently by Lipsius (275) and 
Zahn (841) to 160-170 A.d. , whilst Erbes gives it as 
190, Carl Schmidt (pp. 99-109) as 200-210, i.e., shortly 
before the Philosophnmetm (above, § 26<f), and Harnack 
places it as late as the middle of the third century.^ At 
the same time, it has to be noted tliat, in assigning 
the date he does, Lipsius means only that of the 
origin of the writing that lies at the foundation of our 
Acta Petri, the date of their present form being in his 

^ Apart from other indications, Harnack relies upon the 
argument that the end of Simon Magus is told in a different 
way in the Philosophuniena (6 20 ; about 235 a.d.) from that in 
which it is told in the Acta Petri (he caused himself to be buried 
by his disciples, promising that he would rise again on the third 
day ; but he did not rise after all ; cp below, § 34^, Si.mon 
Magus, § 5 f/]). All that this jjroves, however, is that the 
author is following another tradition, not that the Acta Petri 
were not yet in existence. The author of the Philosophuvtena 
as a zealous confuter of heretics had even strong reason for mis- 
trusting the information of the Acta. 
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opinion later: for example the Acts of the so-called 
Pseudo -Linus (see below, no. 7) he places (172 /. ) 
between 400 and 450 a.d. Zahn (833) as against this 
disputes the contention that the Acta at an earlier date 
had a different form from their present, and Harnack 
I holds that there is no reason at all for assuming a 
Gnostic basis for them ; it is merely an abstract possi- 
I bility (559). Now, Eusebius [HP. iii. 82) includes the 
■ Acts of Peter (llpct^as ll^rpou) among those writings 
which were never handed down in Catholic circles, and 
with this agrees his general survey of the NT literature 
in iii. 254 6, according to which the Acts of Paul {llpd^eis 
IlauXoc) belong to the Antilegomena, in other words to 
his middle class (so also iii. 85), whilst on the other 
hand the 'Acts of Andrew and John and the other 
apostles’ {Tlpd^cis 'Avdpiov Kal ’ludififov Kal tQv dWuv 
dwocToXiov ) — those of Peter thus included — belong to 
his last class, that of books written by heretics in the 
name of apostles, and never cited by any Catholic 
writer, but ‘altogether strange and impious’ {droira 
TrdvTT) Kal 5 v<T(T€^ij). In accordance with this is the 
very close relationship, if not identity of authorship 
which Lipsius (265/, 272 /. ) and Zahn (860 /), again 
in agreement, find between our Acta and the Gnostic 
Acts (Ilpd^fis), or Circuits (lleptoSot) of John and other 
apostles, attributed to Leucius (Charinus). James 
{Apocr. Anecd. 2 pp. xxiv-xxviii ; in Texts atid Studies, 
5i, 1897) positively affirms the identity of the author 
of the Leucian Acta Johann is with the author of the 
Acta Petri, whilst Carl Schmidt, 90-99, explains the 
agreement from use of the Acta Johannis by the author 
of the Acta Petri. Franko [ZNTW, 1902, 315-335) 
seeks to support the Gnostic character of the original 
form of the xVcta Petri Iiy means of a pronouncedly 
Gnostic fragment which he translates from the Ecclesi- 
astical Slavonic. 'I'hus for every one who does not hold 
the present form of the Ada Petri to be Gnostic, there is 
very urgent occasion for finding, if possible, a Gnostic 
primary form of it. So far as our present purpose is 
concerned, however, we may dispense with fiiither 
detailed inquiry as to this point. 

The principal writings in wliich those pre-Catholic Ada Petri 
have been preserved for us are as follows : (1) Actus Petri cum 
Simone, from Paul’s departure from Rome for Spain, atid the 
arrival of Peter in Rome, until the death of Peter; in 
Latin, in a MS at Vercelli, therefore known also as Actus Petri 
Vercellenses. (2) The conclusion of these Acta, namely the end 
of Peter’s contention with Simon, and the entire martyrdom^ of 
Peter, exists in Greek in a Codex at Mount Athos. (3) Ihe 
martyrdom alone, also in Greek, is found in a Codex at Patmos. 
To the same family belong further (4) an Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic, (5) a Coptic, and (6) an Ethiopic translation. All .six 
have been edited (or collated) in Ada Aposi. Aptfcr. 1 /-) ed. 
Lipsius (and Bonnet), i8gi, 45-103; no. 3 for the first time in 
yPT, 1886, pp. 86-106 175/. ^ Of the other family, which, apart 
from its divergences, is distinguished by its more copious style 
of narration, we possess (7) the martyrdom of Peter which is 
ascribed to Linus the first bishop of Rome (see above, § 25^) (in 
Acta A post. Apocr. 1-22). Lastly there is — closely related as 
regards details of the text — (8) the Passio Apostolorum Petri 
et Pauli which is incorporated with the Latin recension of 
Josephus’ Jewish IVar, dating from 367-375 (or about 395 ?) A.D., 
and which also includes certain events before the martyrdom of 
Peter. ^ As for the contents, everything of a non -Catholic nature 
has been so carefully removed that the text belongs rather to 
the next following class. The mutual dependence of the texts 
just mentioned has been determined by Zahn (834-830, 845, 
n. 2), followed by Harnack, otherwise than it is by Lipsius 
(109-173, 194-200) ; this, however, may be left out of account in 
our present investigation. 

(^) The Catholic Acta (sec Lipsius, 284-366) are, as 
already seen in Pseudo- Hegesippus (see above, a [8]), 
not Acts of Peter only, but Acts of Peter and Paul. 
Both contend conjointly with Simon Magns in Rome 
and there suffer martyrdom. 

(i) The Latin form, in which this writing is wrongly attributed 
to a certain Marcellus who is named in it, dates from the 
sixth century (Lips. i. 169). It begins: ‘Cum venisset Paulus 
Romam.’ The parallel is (2) the Greek text in a codex of ti^ 

I This Latin recension is entitled ‘ Hegesippus [a distortion 
of Josephus] de excidio Hierosolym.’ edd. Weber et Csesar, 1864. 
The section forms bk. iii., chap. 2 , and is to be found also in a 
Marburg Universitatsprogramm (20th Aug. i860; cp Lipsius, 
194-200 ; Schiirer, tr/E K’-) 73/A 
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library of St. Mark in Venice^ beginning : eA0di/TO? ti? TYjv 
‘¥u}(xi}v Tov aytov HayAou. Both are met with in juxtapo.silion in 
Acta Apost. Apocr. 1 118-177. Ibid, 178-222 is found (3) a 
longer Greek text in which, in particular, at the beginning 
occurs a description of Paul's journey through Italy, beginning : 
tyeVcTO fjifTa TO f^€\6flv TOV aytov nayAoy arrb Payfio^eAeTr?? 
(this name is obtained by combination of Kavfia or KAay6a and 
MeAirrj, Acts 'll t6 28 i). No. 2 exhibits, according to Lipsius 
(284-296), the relatively original form, which, however, is not older 
than about 450 a.i>. (310-313). On the other hand he supposes 
that there had been a Catholic original form of this account of 
Peter and Paul, which arose soon after the middle of the second 
century, and thus approximately at the same time with the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri, and may have been known, of the Fathers 
cited in § 26, to at least Tertullian, Origen, and Fusebius(pp. 331- 
358). Erbes {Z./. Kirchcngcsch. 2J, 1901, 174-182) tries even 
to make it out to be older th.an the pre-Catholic^ Acta Petri 
which he assigns to about 190 A. D, and would fain find traces of 
its employment as early as in the Priedicatio Pauli in Pseudo- 
Cyprian (above, § 25 c), whilst according to Lipsius (325-327, 
337.339) it has only in isolated points preserved traditions of 
older date than the pre-Catholic Acta Petri. 

(t:) 'File third main group is made up of the following 
three compilations. 

(i) A Latin Passio Petri et l\auli in a MS of the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, relating to the conflicts with Simon, and 
the martyrdom of the two apostles, beginning with the words * in 
diebus illis, cum introissent Romambeatus Petrus et Paulus’: in 
Acta A post. Apocr. 1 223-234 ; (2) a ‘ Passion of the holy and 
chief apostles Peter and Ptuil,’ which forms a special section of 
the Ecclesiastical Slavonic translation mentioned above (under 
a 4) ; (3) the ‘ Virtutes Petri ’and the ‘ Virtutes Pauli’ in the collec- 
tion of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, wrongly attributed to 
the alleged disciple of the apostles Abdias and entitled ‘ Historia 
certarninis apostolici,’ or ‘Historia apostolica,’ bks. 1 and 2, 
printed, m Fabricius, Codex apooyphus XT, 2, begin. All 
these pieces are, according to l.ipsius (366-390), too recent to be 
of importance for our present investigation. 

Of the abundant contents of this literature only the 
most important points can here be noted. 

(^/) According to the pre-Catholic Acta Petri, Paul journeys 
at the divine command from Rome into Spain, after it has been 
proclaimed by a voice from hea\'en that 
33. Contents of he will afterwards be put to death in 
pre-Catholic Rome by Nero (ch. 1 ). After some days 
Ar>fa Pofr-i it becomes known in Rome that a wonder- 
rebii. worker named Simon, who calls himself 
the great power of God {juagnam rnrUitcm de'i) is at Aricia. 
On the following evening he appears before the gate of Rome, 
over which he has promised to fly, disappears and then appears 
once more on the other side of the gate. Shortly after, he gains 
so gre.'it repute that even almost all the Christians go over to 
him (4). 

(/’) Simultaneously God lays his command on Peter, on the 
expiry of the twelve years during which he had been ordered to 
stay in Jerusalem after the death of Jesus (above, §j? 26 c, 31 d^, 
to journey to Rome by way of Cajsarea in order to contend with 
Simon (5). Here Peter, who has been eagerly awaited by those 
who have remained faithful, and is joyfully welcomed, goes to 
the house of Marcellus a former disciple of Paul and present 
follower of Simon, and by means of a dog that speaks with 
human voice, causes Simon to be summoned forth (§ 32 a). 
Marcellus comes out and acknowledges his sin, th.at he has 
been devoted to Simon and has even .set up to him a statue 
with the inscription, ‘Simoni juveni deo ’ (9^!). The dog, 
which Simon within the house has asked to deny his 
presence, foretells to Simon the iniinicus et corruptor vice 
veritatis the impending cur.se, but outside the house promises 
Peter a hard struggle with Simon, and dies (12). Challenged 
to a further miracle, Peter takes from a window a ‘sarda’ 
(pickled sardine), throws it into a pool and makes it swim 
(1276 ; something very similar is related of Jesus when he wa.s 
three j-ears of age in the Latin Gospel of Thomas (1 4 ; see 
Evatigg. apocr. ed. Tischcndoif,!'-) 164.^]]). 

(c) Peter tells that while he was still in Jerusalem, Simon had 
stayed with a rich woman in Juda:a, named Eubola, and by 
means of two of his companions whom he had made invisible, 
had robbed her of all her gold, and soon afterwards had offered 
a poition of it, a golden Satyiiscu.s, to a goldsmith named 
Agrippinus, for .sale. Peter, warned beforehand in a vision, 
had them arrested ; Simon thereupon disappeared altogether 
from Judma (17). 

(</) A disputation between Simon and Peter in the presence 
of senators, officers of state, and the whole people, is arranged 
for in the forum. Peter begins to the effect that Simon is con- 
demned {reprehensum: cp Si.MON Macius, § 4^1). He reproaches 
him with concealing the fact that for his theft from Plubola 
(above, c) he has been driven from Juda;a. ‘Didst thou not’ 
he coniinues, ‘ in Jeiusalem (sie) fall at my feet and at tho.se of 
Paul (sic) when thou beheldest the healings wrought by us, and 
say : 1 beseech you accept from me a price, as much as you will, 
that I may he able to lay on my hands and do like deeds of 
power’ (virtutes: cp Si.mon Magus, § if). Simon makes 
answer by disputing the divinity of Jesus inasmuch as one who 
is bom and crucified, and has a Lord, cannot be God (23).^ 

(e) Peter now again challenges Simon to work a miracle, 
sailing that he himself will then counterwork it (24). The 
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C refect Agrippa cau.se.s one of his people to come forward and 
ids .Simon put him to death, but Peter to bring him to life 
again. Simon whi.spers into the ear of the youth, who there- 
upon dies. Peter bids Agrippa take the hand of the dead man 
who again returns to life (25 X). Peter also raises from the dead 
the son of a widow (25, 27), hut when requested by the mother 
of the dead Senator Nicustratus to do the like for her son, 
suggests that this should be undertaken by Simon. Simon 
accordingly bends over the dea 1 man's head and shows the 
people how he rai.ses himself up, lifts his head and moves, and 
opens his eyes. Peter further demands, however, that Simon 
shall cause him to speak and walk. After Simon has been driven 
away from the corp.se by the prefect, it lies lifeless as before. 
Peter brings Nicostratus back to life after having begged the 
people not to burn Simon as they were proposing to do (28). 

(/) After some days Simon promises to fly to God in pre.sence 
of all the people. Next d.ay he actually docs fly aloft above all 
the temples and hills of the city. Peter prays to Christ to make 
him fall, but allow only one leg to be broken. And this is what 
actually happens, Simon dies of his injury at Terracina (32). 

(xr) Induced by Peter’s preaching, the four concubines of the 
prefect Agrippa— namely Agrippina, Nicaria (Linus: Eucharia), 
Euphemia, l)oris (Linus : Dioni.s) — break off their relations with 
him (33= Linus 2, where, however, Peter has previously been 
thrown into prison by Nero, because the time of his heavenly 
reward drew nigh). In like manner Xantippe the wife of 
Albinus, a friend of the emperor, withdraws from the society of 
her husband. The two men accordingly resolve upon the ruin 
of Peter (3 * = Linus 3). Xantippe cau.ses him to be informed of 
this, and Peter agrees to flee. Outside the city gate Jesus 
meets him. Peter asks: Domine, quo vadisi Jesus answers: 
Kottmm venio iterum critcijigi, Peter changes his mind and 
joyfully turns back (35 = Linus 3-6). Agrippa sentences him to 
be crucified (36= Linus 8). Arrived at the cross, Peter begs to 
be fastened to it with his head downwards, and, his request 
having been c.arried out, expounds at some length the mystery 
of the cros.s, e.specially that of crucifixion with head downward 
(37 ^ = Linus 12), and dies. Marcellus carries off the body and 
buries it in his own (Marcellus’s) tomb (40= Linus 16). 

(h) Nero is wroth with Agrippa for acting on his own respon- 
sibility, he himself having meditated still wor.se things for Peter 
(.according to Linus, on account of the loss of his friend Simon), 
and for a time refuses to speak to him (according to Linus, 
Agrippa loses his office and dies under the torments of the 
divine judgment). Nero’s rage flames forth against the 
Christians who remain ; whereupon there appears to him in 
the night an angel who .severely chastises him (.according to 
Linus, at the instance of Peter who likewise appe.ars to him), 
so th.at he ceases from his persecution of the Christians (41 = 
Linus 17). 

In the case of the Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli we 


sh.all pass over, along with many other things, the 
additions of the longer Greek te.\t.^ Of the common 
points the most important are the following. 

(a) When Paul comes to Rome (from Spain, according to the 
shelter Greek text ; from C3audomelete, according to the longer; 

aa PnnfoTifa § 32 0 ibe Jews beg him to vindicate his 
ancestral faith and to controvert Peter, who 

of Catholic is doing away with the whole Mosaic law 

Acta Petri (cb. I). Paul declares himself a true Jew 
et Pauli holds by the Sabbath .and the true 

Cb irauii. circtimci.sion (below, § 39r), and promises to 
bring Peter's doctrine to the test (2). The two have a joyful 
meeting (3^^). Next day Paul reconciles the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, who have been disputing about the pre-eminence in 
the Kingdom of God, by pointing to the promise to .Vbr.aham 
which applies to both (5-7). To the same effect Peter preaches 
(8/.), and with great results, so th.at the Jewish rulers of the 
synagogue and the pagan priesthood stir up the people against 
them and seek to bring Simon the magician into honour. 

(b) Inconsequence of the preaching of Peter, Livi.a (Oeiavi.a 
perhaps is me.ant) the wife of Nero, and Agrippina the wife of 
the prefect Agrippa (in § 33 [.^1 she is his concubine) withdraw 
themselves from the society of their hu.sbands (10). 

(c) Simon performs feats of witchcraft, also before Nero (he 
flies, for example, through the air); Peter works miracles of 
healing, casting out of devils and rai.sing of the dead (11-15). 
Nero causes both, along with Paul, to be brought before him, 
and hears them. As Peter appeals (16-18) to the written report 
of Pilate to the emperor Claudius (sic), Nero causes it to be 
read aloud (19-21), Peter asks that Simon shall read his 
thoughts, but this Simon is unable to do (22-27), complaining also 
that Peter had already treated him thus in Judma and all 
Palestine and Caesarea (28). Simon reminds the emperor that 
he (Simon) h.ad caused himself to be beheaded and had risen 
from the de.ad, thus proving himself to be Son of God. The 
fact, however, was that in the dark place where the beheading 
happened he brought it about that a ram was beheaded in his 
stead (31 yC). 

(c/) At two .separate points in these proceedings Nero asks 
Paul why he is .saying nothing. On the first of these occasions 
Paul simply' warns the Emperor against Simon (29) ; on the 

1 The account, with which it begins, of Paul’s journey’ through 
Italy (§ 32^ 3), extends over twenty'-one chapters. Therefore the 
numbering of the chapters of this text will always be higher by 
twenty’-one than that given in our citations here. 
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second, in answer to Xero]s express question, he gives informa- 
tion as to his doctrine which consists in inculcation of all the 
virtues and of monotheism (33-38). Peter confirms all this (39) 
and Paul again in turn confirms the words of Peter (41). 

(e) Simon continually brings forward new charges, amongst 
others the charge that Peter and Paul are circurncised (40*42). 
Peter propounds the counter-question, why then is Simon also 
circumcised, and himself answers it to the effect that he had to 
deceive the people in order to succeed with them and that he had 
to give himself out to be a Jew (42 /.). Simon declares that he 
was circumcised because such was at that time God’s command 
(4.}). Paul asks why, if, according to this, circumcision is a good 
thing, Simon has given over circumcised persons to judgment 
and to death (45). When Peter describes the Christian doctrine 
as being faith in God the Father in Christ along with the Holy 
Ghost, and the creator of all things, Simon declares that he 
himself is this God (48). 

(/) Simon pledges himself on the following day to fly into 
heaven (4gyiand also 30). At Simon’s wish Nero for this 
purpose causes a wooden tower to be erected on the Campus 
Martius and on the following day the whole people and all the 
olflcial persons, with Peter and Paul, come together (51). Paul 
says to Peter that his own task is to pray but that Peter is to 
carry out all that is needful since he has been first chosen by 
the Lord to be an apostle (52). Simon promises, when he shall 
have flown into heaven, to cause Nero also to be carried thither 
by his angels, and begins to fly (53 yC). Paul says to Peter : 
Why delayest thou ? Do that which thou hast m mind (55). 
Peter adjures the angels of Satan who are bearing up Simon, to 
let him fall. Simon falls upon the Via Sacra and breaks into 
four pieces (56 ’, the Latin and the longer Greek text add that 
thereby [by his blood, is doubtless meant] he joined together 
four flint stones which can still be seen to the present day in 
proof of the triumph of the apostles). 

(j^) Nero causes Peter and Paul to be put in irons, and 
Simon’s body in the expectation of his rising again to be 
carefully attended to for three days (57). He orders Peter and 
Paul to be chastised with iron rods and then to be put to death 
in the ‘ naumachia ’ (or circus, in which also naval displays were 
given), but finds the advice of the prefect Agrippa very reason- 
able, that Peter as the author of the death of Simon ought to 
be crucified, but Paul as comparatively innocent to be beheaded. 
In Paul's case this sentence is carried out on the road to Ostia 
(sSyi) ; Peter at his own request is crucified head downwards 
(60). P’roin his cross he reproves the people, who are wishing 
to kill Nero and relates how a few days before, in his flight 
from the devices of Agrippa, he himself had been met by Jesus, 
who had said he wished to be crucified in place of Peter (61). 
Peter then dies (62). 

(/A Forthwith come on the scene prominent men who had 
journeyed from Jerusalem on the apostles’ account ; these along 
with Marcellus, the former follower of Simon, bury the body of 
Peter under the terebinth hard by the Naumachia on the 
Vatican (63). These Jerusalemites foretold the soon approach- 
ing death of Nero. In point of fact, in consequence of a 
popular tumult, Nero had to fly into the wilderness, where he 
died of hunger and cold ; his body was devoured by wild 
beasts (64^). 

(/) Certain pious men from the East sought to carry off the 
relics of the martyrs : with the result that an earthquake 
immediately ensued in Rome, and the inhabitants attacked the 
Orientals, who at once took flight. The Romans deposited the 
relics 3 R. m. outside the city (the Latin and longer Greek texts 
add : at a place named Catacumhas on the Appian Way) and 
watched over them for one year and seven months ; at the expiry 
of which time they brought them to the final resting-place which 
had meanwhile been in preparation (66). The death-day of 
both apostles was June 29 (67). 


Many points in these interesting compositions invite 
inquiry ; but we must here confine ourselves to the one 
fundamental question, that, namely, 
as to the relative priority of the pre- 
Catholic and the Catholic Acts. If we 
are to settle the point as to whether 
Peter ever was in Rome, it is of the utmost importance 
to know which of the two assertions, that he was there 


35. Conclusion 
from the 
Catholic Acts. 


along with Paul, and that he was not, was the original 
one. {a) Now here it would be quite useless to 

put the question as if it were whether the priority 
belongs altogether to the pre-Catholie Acts or altogether 
to the Catholic. In a literature which exhibits so little 


inward unity almost every indication of posteriority 
admits of being regarded as a later interpolation, and 
so can be deprived of its evidential value. 

In the pre-Catholic Acts Agrippa and Marcellus are two 
leading figures, in the Catholic their appearance is quite 
inciJent.al ; at the same time, however, in the Catholic Acts 
the machinations of Agrippa against Peter, and the fact of the 
earlier attachment of Marcellus to Simon are mentioned, 
although it is only in the pre-Catholic Acts that they are really 
described (§§ 34 g, h, 33 b). Peter’s flight and his meeting with 
Jesus are in the Catholic Acts introduced in an awkward way 
as told by Peter himself while on the cross ; in the pre-Catholic 
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Acts they are related by the author himself in their proper 
place. Put all these and similar 11 nev'en nesses in the Catholic 
Acts can be traced back to later interpolation. 

(( 5 ) One such interpolation is plainly seen in the 
episode of the men who come from Jerusalem ‘ on 
the apostles’ account' and bury Peter (§ 34^, z). 

According to the representation as it stands at present, the 
pious men from the East who wish to carry off the relics appear 
to be distinct from these.^ Piety, it must be said, shows itself 
much less in robbing than in burying ; but on the other hand the 
coming from the East suggests much less the motive of burial 
than that of plunder. If this be so, not two classes of persons 
from the East were intended, but only one, and the story is an 
indication that the body of Peter had not originally its resting- 
place in Rome but in the East. It is only from the Roman 
point of view that the proposed rernoval is thought of as a 
robbery ; in reality it is a veiled reminiscence of the fact that the 
apostle died in the b^ast. But as the whole story is an appendix 
merelyj and moreover has been distorted by redactions, it is 
impossible to build anything on iq It would seem to be meant 
to explain either why for a while it was impossible to show any 
burial-place of Peter in Rome or why it was shown not at the 
spot where he died but outside the city in the piece of ground 
adCatacumbas (see further, Erbes, Z./. K.-G. 22 [1901], 196-200). 

[c] The difference between Peter and Paul in the 
manner of their death and in the place of it (also 
according to Gaius, see § ‘26 b) is noticeable, especially 
as for the beheading of Paul his Roman citizenship 
which could have been adduced, is not. After Nero 
has ordered (/eeXenw) the same manner of death for the 
two apostles, the opposite advice of Agrippa and its 
success cannot but seem strange. It seems intended to 
e.xplain the fact that two separate places of death of the 
apostles were known. This fact raises doubts as to the 
simultaneity of their deaths and thus tells against tlie 
priority of the contents of the Catholic as compared 
with the pre-Catholic Acts. Against the priority of the 
whole book it cannot, however, have this effect, as this 
feature can easily have been introduced later, 

[d) Let us therefore fix our attention in the first 
instance upon one point that is really central, namely 
the tendency of the Catholic Acts. It is quite 
manifestly Petro- Pauline. The appearance as if Paul 
will have to come forward against the preaching of 
Peter we may be sure has been deliberately produced at 
the outset, in order that the complete agreement 
between the two may afterwards become all the more 
conspicuous. Peter confirms all that is said by Paul, 
and conversely. The controversies between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians are set to rest by both. Both carry 
on a joint polemic against Simon, and both are on this 
account together condemned to death. 

{e) Although, however, Paul in the doctrinal dis- 
cussions is represented as completely on a level with 
Peter, it cannot at all be denied that in the confiicts 
with Simon the part he plays is quite subordinate. In 
these everything of importance is said and done by 
Peter. In order to liave any part at all, Paul has to be 
twice asked by Nero why he says notliing, and even 
then he does not intervene in the action with Simon, 
but merely expatiates upon his own doctrine. The few 
words which are put into his mouth in the further 
dealings with Simon cannot alter our judgment that his 
figure came only at a later stage into the picture which 
originally brought Peter alone face to face with Simon. 
This conclusion is confirmed in the best possible way 
by what Agrippa says in arguing for a different sentence, 
that Paul is relatively innocent and therefore deserves a 
milder punishment, as it is also by the facts that only 
eleven words, neither more nor fewer, are devoted to 
the account of his belieading, and that it is nowhere 
said that he was buried. Here accordingly we have 
one point at any rate in which the posteriority of the 
main contents of the Catholic Acts as compared with 
the pre-Catholic is clearly discernible. Cp further Simon 
Magus, § 5<:. 

Or are we to suppose, nevertheless, that the pre- 
Catholic Acts, on this principal point at least — that of 
Peter’s presence in Rome without that of Paul — are the 
more recent? The circumstance that, in their begin- 
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ning as it has come down to us, Paul travels from 
Rome to Spain shortly Ijcfore Simon, and after him 
. Peter, come to Rome, and that Peter 
one usions before the return of I’aul to Rome, 
t ^ which has already been predicted 

a 0 XC C S. can be taken as showing that 

the author deliberately wished to set aside the con- 
temporaneous presence of the two in Rome as that was 
reported in the Catholic Acts. At the same time, 
should one choose to take it so, it would be necessary 
to be able to show some reason <V’hieh could have led 
him to wish this. 

{(i) No such reason is to be found in the dogmatic 
sphere, as if Peter and Paul were not at one in their 
doctrine and the author therefore did not wish to make 
them eome upon the scene together. Of any in- 
compatibility in their doctrine this author knows as 
little as does the writer of the Catholic Acts ; on the 
contrary, Peter is anxiously expected in Rome by Paul’s 
disciples {§ 

{^) On the other hand there is much that is attractive, 
at lirst sight, in the view of Erbes (/. Kirchengcsch. 
22 [1901], 176-179) that Paul was in the pre-Catholie 
Acts taken away from Rome from the same motive as 
we have already (above, § 26^^) seen to be oi)erative 
in the time after Irenmus. I’eter had to be the sole 
head of the church of Rome, in order to be able to 
tigure as the first bishop there. If, however, the 
author really had this interest at heart, we shall have 
to pronounce his mode of giving effect to it to be 
very unskilful ; for in the account he gives Paul ift in 
Rome both before and after Peter, and after an explicit 
prediction suffers the death of a martyr there (§ 33 <z). 

(c) On the assumjition of so specifically Roman an 
interest as this we should further expect to find that the 
pre-Catholie Acts would in other respects also betray 
the same interest. Hut of anything of the sort there is 
surprisingly little. d'he burial-place of Peter is here 
the private tomb of Marcellus (§ 33^), not, as in tlie 
Catholic Acts (see § 34 a famous site like the tere- 
binth on the Vatican, where he is said to have died. 
Further, we find nothing about any functions of Peter 
which could be regarded as ej)iseopal. 

(</) It is clear, on the contrary, that the author's 
interest is in his stories as such, without reference to the 
scene where they were enacted. He lakes manifest 
delight in the grotesque miracles of his hero, of which 
only a limited selection has been given above (§ 33, 
b, e, f)\ but these could just as well have been trans- 
ferred to any other place without diminution of the 
author's interest in tlann. Moreover the detailed parts 
of his narrative are but little united by any common 
idea. 


The death of Peter is, strictly speakitiy, traced to his con- 
version of Agrippa’s concul)inc*s and Alhinus's wife to sexual 
ai)siinence ; his action against Simon is added as .a motive for it 
only in INeiulo-l^inns 33/!); in<lecd, the imprisonment of 
Peter, related only by Psendo-Idnus, before tlie conversion of 
those ladies is simply traced back to the consideration that the 
time lias now drawn near in which his faith and his labours 
claim their reward (§ 33i0« 


{e) The author's interest really attaches itself to 
Rome in two points only. The final issue of the whole 
is that .\ero desists from persecution of the Christians 
33 controversy with Simon brings Peter to 
Rome for the reason that Simon is presupposed as 
active there before him. Yet even here it is hard to 
discover anything which might answer to the ejiiscopal 
position of I^eter in Rome. 'Phe cessation of the 
persecution is not brought about by the living Peter, 
i)ut only after his death (and only according to Pseudo- 
Linus through the appearance of Peter in Nero’s 
vision by night) ; the bringing of Peter to Rome is 
connected with the person of Simon, and Simon is 
controveited by Peter everywhere, not in Rome merely ; 
he is expressly stated (§ 33^, d) to have been already 
controverted by him in Judtea. 
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(/) Further it has to be remembered, that the 
contents, in respect alike of doctrine and of pre- 
suppositions, though by some designated as Catholic, 
are nevertheless by others regarded as Gnostic (§ 32^7) 
and thus cannot easily be brought into connection 
with the main Catholic ‘ tendency ’ already alluded 
to, to establish for Rome some sort of episcopal 
dignity of I^eter. Elements to be taken into account in 
this connection are such as these : the mystery of the 
cross, the docctie Christology, the background of 
miracle, the use of apocryphal citations, and the like, 
of but little of which were we able to take account in 


§ 33. See in Lipsius, ii. 1 258-270. 

{a) There is a further point, in connection with which 
one might be inclined to suppose that a sinmllaneous 

37 Arrival along with Peter in 

. ■ Rome had been deliberately suppressed 

by the author of the pre-Catholie Acts in 

A nn interests of his theory about Peter as 

Acts 

point, namely, that Peter is represented 
as having come to Rome as early as in the second year 
of Claudius, in other words, in 42 a.d. 


So Liidemann, Prot. Kirchenzeitung^ 18S7, p. 059^^*, similarly 
also Harnack, ACL ii. 1 705, with the difference tnat he mentions 
no delinite name (least of all ihe author of the pre-Catliolic 
Acts, which he assigns to about 250 A.D.), hut only a drift of 
things that began to set in about 200 a.d., and that he seems to 
assume with less definiteness than Liidemann a conscious 
purpose In the alteration of the history. This view is worthy 
of attention, if only because by means of this dating the twenty- 
five years of Peter’s Roman sojourn are made possible (§ 26t’)» 
yet also because such an artificial separation of two persons 
would find an analogy in the procedure, which in all proba- 
bility the writer of the canonical book of Acts has followed in 
antedating the appearance of Simon (89-24), atid the collection 
brought by Paul to Jerusalem ( 11 27-30 12 25). See Si.MON 
Magus, § 14 a, e. 

Only, here also we must call attention, as before 
(§ ^he imskilfulness with which in that case the 

author of the pre-Catholic Acts has carried out this 
purpose, supposing he had it. Not only, according 
to him, is I^aul by express prophecy to conxe to Rome 
after Peter’s death and suffer martyrdom there, but he 
is represented as having also been in Rome before Peter, 
in other words, before 42 A. D. (§33 a). What, therefore, 
ean be clearly made out here is not any tendency but only 
gross ignorance or indifference regarding chronology ; 
for before 42 A. i). Paul had at best onh' entered upon 
his first missionary journey, and not even the Council 
of Jerusalem had yet taken place. 

{b) Therefore, also, no value can be attached to the 
conjecture of Erbes (above, § 36 ^), that the author 
betrays his knowledge of the conjoint activity of Peter 
and Paul against .Simon at Rome and his purpose to deny 
it, by the statement that it was in Jerusalem that the two 
together encountered Simon (§ 33 ^Z). 

If Jerusalem can be a slip of memory for Samaria, equally 
well can Paul be a slip of memory for John. If any such 
tendency as is supposed by Liidemann and Erbes was operative, 
it must have led not;nerely to the obliteratiun of traces of Paul s 
presence in the conllict with Simon in Rome, but to the oblitera- 
tion of his jjresence in Rome altogether, or — if this was no 
longer possible, in view of the too firmly esialdished tradition 
of his death there— at least of his presence in Rome before 
Peter. 

{c) As for the real origin of the fundamentally 
erroneous dating of Peter’s arrival in Rome in 42 A.D. , 
it has. in the first instance, to be noted that we first 
hear of such a dale in the Chronicle of Eusebius, but 
must carry this back to its source (§ 26#’). From an 
earlier period we have the datum established, that for 
twelve years after the death of Jesus, in other words, 
from 30 to 42 A. D. , Peter remained along with the 
other apostles in Jerusalem (§§ 26 <?, 31 d). About 
the same time, or perhaps still earlier, Justin informs 
us, but without specification of any definite year, that 
Simon the Magician came to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius ; this is repeated by Irenaeus (i. 16 [ 23 ]i), and, 
indirectly, by Eusebius when {HE\u\A.6) he says of 
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Peter, without fixing the year, that ' he came to Rome 
in that same reign of Claudius ' in which Simon came. 
According to ii. 17 1, Peter in the reign of Claudius must 
there have met Philo, who, according to ii. 1S8, had 
already come to Rome in the reign of Gaius Caligula. 

(d) On this point the most important views are as 
follows ; — 

Investigation would be superfluous^ if Kreyenbiihl (^Evang, 
d. M'ahrheit^ 1 [igooj 200) were right in his conjecture that by 
Claudius it was Claudius Nero who was originally meant 
(Nero was adopted by his predecessor Claudius). This, how- 
ever, is surely too bold. Harnack (ACE ii.1242) thinks the 
definite date of 42 a.d. for the arrival of Peter in Rome 
cannot come from the date given for Simon Magus, since 
for the latter no definite year was assigned ; but that it 
can only be derived from the tradition of the twelve years’ 
sojourn in Jerusalem (30-42 a.d.). On p. 705 he says that 
the pventy-five years’ sojourn in Rome ‘ is derived from the 
admittedly questionable Simon-lVlagus-Peter-Clement tradition 
which brings Simon to Rome in the reign of Claudius. . . . 
Legend brought Peter as his opponent to Rome in like manner 
under Claudius, and then left him there.’ If this latter view is 
not in contradiction with that quoted immediately before, the 
reference back to the tr.adition concerning Simon Magus cannot 
apply to the exact period of 42-67 a.d., and therefore neither 
also to the precise year of 42 as tlie date of Peter’s arrival, but 
only to the vaguer statement that his arrival fell in the reign of 
Claudius ; the precise year, as we have seen, must, according to 
Harnack, be computed merely from the twelve years in Jeru- 
salem. ^ Lipsius (ii. 1 68) had merely stated this last view, adding 
that with this datum for Peter the approximately similar date 
of Simon Magus was also given. Liidemann (above, a), starting 
from the view shared by him with Lipsius, that Simon’s appear- 
ance in Rome was tinhistoric.al, and that all that is said regarding 
this had been derived from statements regarding Paul (see SnuJN 
Magus, §§ 4yC, 12, end), insists that the Simon legend must have 
assigned the appearance of Simon Magus in Rome, like that 
of Paul, to some date under Nero, and finds just for this reason 
a ‘ tendency ’-change in the dating under the reign of Claudius. 
Only, when it is the meeting of Peter with Simon that is in 
question, there come into competition, on Liidemann’s presup- 
positions also, two conflicting dates, as soon as that of Paul, 
which determines that of Simon, and that of Peter do not 
from the first coincide. In shaping the tradition, therefore, a 
choice had to be made, and this in the present instance can 
easily have fallen in favour of that of Peter, should the author 
have judged this view the more trustworthy. 

(e) For our present main purpose, that of deter- 
mining the question of priority as between the pre- 
Catholic and the Catholic Acts, it results anew from 
what has been said that wc are under no necessity to 
ascribe with Liidernann a ‘ tendency ’-change of dates 
to the pre-Catholic Acts, or with Harnack even to 
regard the statement of Dionysius of Corinth {above, 
§ 25 rt) as to the (approximately) contemporaneous 
arrival and martyrdom of Peter and Paul in Rome as 
fitting in with history and as supported by earlier 
testimony. Even from the side of the Catholic Acts 
no objection can be raised against the date 42 a.d. , 
as having been assigned without ‘tendency,’ for Peter’s 
arrival in Rome. According to the (Catholic Acts 
Peter is in Rome before Paul ; for how long before 
is not stated. This can be taken as an after-effect 
of the statement that he was there from 42 A.D. , 
and the subsequent arrival of Paul can be explained 
by means of the ‘tendency,’ which we shall discuss 
in a later section (see § 40 ^), to make him appear 
in Rome along with Peter, just as the statement of 
Dionysius of Corinth is capable of being understood as 
a further development of the same tendency, to the 
extent of making the arrival of the two (nearly) simul- 
taneous. Justin alone constitutes a serious objection 
against Lipsius’s derivation of the date 42 a.d. ; for 
all that he does is to place Simon in Rome in the time 
of Claudius without saying a word about his conflict 
with Peter. Upon this point, however, w'e shall best 
be able to form a judgment in another connection (see 
(§§ 39 [/]. 40^). 

The statements as to the day of death of Peter and 

38. Day of death 

question as to the relative priority 
of the pre-Catholic and Catholic 
Acts, (a) 29th June, w'hich is given 
at the close of the Catholic Acts for both apostles, not 


according to the 
Apocryphal Acts. 


only fits in exceedingly ill with the Neronian persecution 
to which the martyrdoms are so readily referred — it 
arose out of the burning of Rome in July 64 — but also 
rests upon a confusion. For 29th June is the day of the 
removal of the relics of the two apostles which took place 
in 258 A.D. (above, § 26 <^). The confusion is found first 
in the Martyrology of Jerome. Another commemora- 
tion is on 22nd February. So far as Peter is concerned, 
the day on which he assumed the episcopal office, in 
Rome or in Antioch, is said to be intended (cp Lip.sius, 
ii. 1 404-408). According to Erbes ( 7 Y'] 9 i). it is the 
true anniversary of Paul’s death (a rather bold assump- 
tion), whilst for Peter its historical character cannot be 
at all established. 

(b) It would be natural to suppose, if the same day 
of the same month is given for the death of the two 
apostles, that the 3-ear must, of course, be also the 
same. A whole series of ecclesiastical writers from 
Prudentius onwards (last half of 4th cent.), however, 
place the death of Paul e.xactlv a year later than that 
of Peter, others only a day later, namely on 30th June 
(see Lipsius, ii. 1 236-244). 

Harnack (ACL il. 1708^?) leaves the last-mentioned date (a 
day later) unnoticed, and argues from the identity of the month- 
date that the difference of the year-date is incredible. He there- 
fore supposes that the death year of the one apostle was from the 
fourth century onwards for some unknown re.ason separated 
from that of the other. He himself sees that this is a verj' 
dilTicult hj-pothesis, and would be inclined rather to hold the 
identification of the two j’ears to be the second.ar}* stage, ‘ were 
it not that the legend has zs constant element the identity of 
the days.’ In m.aking this remark, then, he has sinq)ly left out 
of account not onl}^ the dating, which separates the two events 
by only a single day, but also the pre-Catholic Acts altogether, 
for these not only presuppose quite different years for the deaths 
of Peter and of Paul, but also quite different days, since thej- do 
not name any day at all. In order to suggest something or 
other which could possibl}- have led to a later separation of the 
j ears originally regarded as identical, Harnack refers to ‘ various 
sorts of legends about the death of the apostles which are 
unknown to us,’ and adds: ‘Lipsius thinks of old (inostic 
irepioSoi llerpov Kai IlavAov, but none such ever existed.’ 
Whether thej- existed we do not need to inquire here, for it is 
by no means the case that_ Lipsius relies upon writings that can 
only be hypotheticallj' inferred ; he builds upon our pre- 
Catholic Acts, which even for Harnack him.self exist, if not from a 
date earlier ih.an about 250 a.d., yet at all events from more 
than 100 years before Prudentius. 

(c'j As soon as clue heed is paid to this, it becomes 
clear that the separation of the deaths of the two 
apostles by a year or a day is nothing but a compromise 
between the chttreh’s assertion of the simultaneousness 
of the tw-o events, and the opposite tradition set down 
in the pre-Catholic Acts. On Harnack’s ow n principle, 
accordingl)% we must regard the coalescence of the days 
as the secondar)’’ stage, and on this point also the pre- 
Catholic Acts have preserved the older stage as com- 
pared with the Catholic Acts. 

Whoever regards the simultaneousne.s.s of the two apostles’ 
appearances in Rome and their conjuint conflict with Simon as 
the secondarj' form of the tradition (!J37<’)is all the le>s in a 
position to douht that this fijrm of the tr.ididoii mu>t nece.>-sarily 
have carried with it that of the coincidence of their deaths. 
That the difference of tlie days goes b.ack to non-C'atholic 
sources (to which our pre-Catholic Acts are to he reckoned 
according to § 36 fyj) is expressly stated in the decree of Pope 
Gelasius (2 2, «/. Credner, Eur Gesch. d. Kaftons, 1847, pp. 
190 /. = 198 A) dating from the j'ear 494, yet perhaps even from 
the time of Damasus, 382 a.d.: [PaulusJ qui non diverso, ut 
hcTeretici garrinnt, sed uno tempore, nno eodemqne die gloriosa 
morte cum Petro in urbe Roma sub Casare Nerone agonizans 
coronatus est. 


Having reached this point, let us now endeavour to 
sum up the provisional conclusions that seem to 
^ I . be dcducible from our studv of the 
^ Apocryphal Acts, m the same manner 
A . 1 as has already been done in § 31 

^ from the data of the NT and Church 

^ fathers. [a] In the most important 

points we have seen that the contents of the pre- 
Catholic Acts are the more original as compared with 
those of the Catholic ; namely, that Peter without Paul 
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engaged in controversy with Simon in Rome and 
suffered martyrdom. This, however, is confirmed by 
the Catholic Acts also, inasmuch as we can see that in 
them Paul has been introduced into the picture as the 
fellow combatant of Peter against Simon only by an 
after-thought (§ 35<’). In view of this fact, one would 
have to postulate the existence of some such representa- 
tion as that of the pre-Catholic Acts as a foundation for 
that of the Catholic, even if it were not actually extant. 
All the less is there any reason for trying to discov^er in 
the pre-Catholic Acts ‘ tendencies ’ by which they would 
be shown to be secondary as compared with the 
Catholic Acts. 

Let it be added that the Acta Pauli do not alter our judgment 
upon the two .\cia now under discussion. They tell us (in .jcfa 
af>ost. (if>ocr. 1 104-1 17) that Paul, awaited by Luke and fiius, 
came (returned?) to Rome, revived from the dead Patroclus the 
cup-bearer of Nero, preached Christ to Nero himself, and was 
for this sentenced hy him to death ; all this without any mention 
at all of Peter and Simon. 

Even if we refrain from trying to frame a hypo- 
thesis as to the relative priority of the several Acts (or 
their sources) regarded as literary monuments (§ 35^0- 
priority of the most important points in the contents 
of the pre-Catholic Acts is, nevertheless, a result of 
very great importance. In spite of this priority it 
remains open to us to hold that the oldest forms of pre- 
Cathohc and Catholic Acts alike arose approximately 
at the same date, but in different Christian circles 
{§ 32^), and both of them in the time before the rise of 
the idea of the Roman bishopric of Peter, and thus 
before about 189-217 .\.i>. (§ 26 [/]). This last idea is 
discountenanced, not only by the pre-Catholic Acts 
(§ ^'so quite as much by the Catholic with 

their co-ordination of Peter and Paul (§ 35 

(6') The theological views and presuppositions also 
alike of the pre-Catholic Acts {§ 36 [ / ]) and of the 
Catholic, fit into the same period (from about 160 .V.d. 
onwards). The essence of Christianity is in the Catholic 
Acts summed up in belief in one ( 3 od and his son Jesus 
Christ, and in an earnest morality, and salvation is sought, 
quite as in DiJacht\ 93 10 2/, in recognition of the truth 
and in the life eternal ; Peter, precisely as in the canonical 
book of .\cts (see Acts, §§ 4. 7). does awiiy with the 
Mosaic law, and Paul appears as a true Jew, with the 
sole difference that he substitutes for the fleshly circum- 
cision the circumcision of the heart (Rom. 228/ f. 
against Gal. 62/), etc. (§ 34^7, d, e, and more fully in 
Lipsius, ii. 1 350-358). The interest also in composing 
the differences of view between Jewish and (ientile 
Christians {ibid. 340-349) was no longer a lively one in 
the later time. The Acta Pauli (above, a) likewise 
belongs to this same period. 

(if) 'Thus it is in itself a possible thing that many, 
even of the older of the Church fathers mentioned in 
25 /. , 29, may have drawn upon our apocryphal 
Acts: , Dionysius of Corinth, Iren.neus, Tertullian, 

Gains from the Catholic ; the Muratorian fragmentist 
and Clement of Ale.xandria, who do not name Paul 
along with l^eter, from the pre-(Jatholic Acts (as for 
Clem. Alex., however, cp §§ 25 </, 41 <^), the Philo- 
sophiimena from both, since in a very significant way 
we find it following both traditions within the com- 
pass of a single line (620): Simon ‘journeying as far 
also as Rome, fell in with the apostles, whom Peter 
opposed in many ways’ (^ws xal 'Pw^ut^s eTridTj/xrjcra^ 

dvT€Tr€(T€ T 019 aTTOCTToXoi? TTpbs TToWd Il^TpOS dl^Tt- 

KarlaTT}).^ At the same time in no single case can one 
be sure that the fathers named had really come by their 
information by reading and not by oral communication, 
and thus it becomes impossible to fix the date of com- 
position of the Acts by that of any of these Fathers. 

I The Didascalia apostoloruin (69), the Apostolic ConstitU' 
tionsiA^', Eusebius (//.Eii. 14 6-15 i), and others (see Lipsiu.s, 
ii. 1 421 , n. 5 ) rlso mention Peter alone as the controverter of 
Simon. 


{e) It has already been stated in § 31 « as one of our 
results that, so far as the evidence of the XT' and the 
Church Fathers goes, Peter never was in Rome at all. 
The question now emerges anew, whether our e.xamina- 
tion of the apocryphal Acts supplies any fresh material 
which might help us to understand how it, nevertheless, 
came about that tradition carried him there, d'he new 
element we find in these Acts is the importance whicli is 
attached in them to the conflict with Simon. On this 
account, Erbes {Z., f. KircfmigeschAl'l, 1901, pp. 12- 
16 , 177-179) makes the following combination : — Since 
Simon was, according to Acts 89-24, confuted by Peter 
in Samaria and, according to Justin (see Si.mon Magus, 
§ 2 a), attained to divine honours in Rome, in the con- 
viction that these could not have continued for any 
time, it was assumed for Rome also that Simon was 
confuted by Peter there. As further, according to the 
Epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which together with 
the (apocryphal) third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
belonging to it, has been shown to be a constituent part 
of the Acta Pauli, ^ Simon made his appearance in 
Corinth also, and led astray members of the church 
there, on which account Stephanus (so here for Stephanas: 
cp I Cor. 1 16 16 15 17) and his fellow-writers beg the 
speedy return of Paul, it was found fitting to represent 
Paul as the opponent, not here only, but also in Rome. 
Such motives can, indeed, have been operative, and 
must be added to those mentioned in § 31 77. 

(/) Nevertheless, these motives do not solve every 
question. According to Erbes, they can have become 
operative only when, through Justin, there had Vjecome 
widely spread the mistaken notion that a statue had 
been erected to Simon in Rome. The question whether 
the formation of a legend of this kind was possible at a 
still earlier date is thus wholly foreclosed. Rightly, it 
would seem, since Justin mentions only Simon in Rome, 
but neither Peter nor Paul as his opponents (§ yje, 
end). It will be shown, however, later (§ 40 tz, b) that 
there are conditions which point to a much earlier date 
for the origin of the legend. 'I'heir investigation is only 
hindered by the position of Erbes. 

ig) All that has hitherto been said still leaves unex- 
plained one matter w’hieh, nevertheless, is plainly one 
of primary importance in the Catholic Acts ; the Petro- 
Pauline interest. Why was it so urgently necessary to 
accentuate the harmonious agreement of Peter and 
Iktul ? W’ho was there to dispute this after the middle 
of the second century had been passed ? W'ith this, in 
turn, is connected the further question ; W’hy was it so 
urgently necessary to controvert Simon ? Why is it 
that we learn from the NT so little concerning him if 
he had been in the East, and in Rome, even from pre 
Pauline times, so formidable an enemy of Christianity? 
.Are the two questions perhaps so intimately connected 
that one and the same cause rendered necessary the 
confuting of Simon, and the bringing into prominence of 
the harmony between Peter aud Paul? For further 
light upon this, we must try to find new material. Thus, 
our e.xamination of the apocryphal Acts ends not so 
much in solution of our main problem, as in the raising 
of new questions regarding Peter’s Roman sojourn. 

I'he body of literature still remaining for our con- 
sideration with reference to the question whether Peter 

_ - was ever in Rome, consists of the 

40 . interence pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Re- 

with 

’ ^ the following results derived from a 

careful examination elsewhere (see Si.mon Magus, §§ 


* Carl Schmidt has obtained this result from a Coptic transla- 
tion not yet published. See his communication in the Netien 
Heidelberf^er Jahrbh., 1897, pp. 1 17-124, and Harnack’s review 
of it in TLZ, 1897, pp. 625-629. For the Corinthian correspond- 
ence, see, for example, Carriere et Berger, La correspondence 
apocryphe de St. Paul et des Corinthiens, Paris, 1891 (reprint 
from Revue de Thiologie et de Philosophie, 1891, pp. 333-351). 
Cp Zahn, Gesch. d. NTlicken Kanons 2 592-611 1016-1019 
[1892]. 
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3/, 9-11). The Simon who is opposed in these 
writings by Peter was originally the apostle Paul, yet 
in a form which has been distorted by the hostility of 
the authors. Only later were Gnostic features added 
to him, and thus in his figure the Gnosticism of the 
second century was controverted. This does not con- 
cern us here. The fundamental idea was that Peter 
must everywhere follow * Simon ’ (who seeks in his travels 
to win adherents for himself everywhere) in order to 
refute his pernicious doctrines by disputations, and to 
outdo his magical arts by still greater wonders. If not 
in writing, yet at all events orally, there was current a 
coherent, comprehensive form of this romance in 
which Peter followed * Simon ’ to Rome also. 

{b) The thesis which has been based on this founda- 
tion since the days of Baur is the following. Peter 
was never in Rome. It was merely the idea of the 
romance — that he had to follow * Simon ’ everywhere — 
that led to the assertion of his having come to Rome 
also. This was, in the end, accepted for a fact in 
churchly circles also, and this all the r.iore readily 
because it subserved churchly interests. For, since 
Paul had notoriously been in Rome, it now became 
possible to appeal to the activity of both these leading 
apostles in the metropolis. Their mutual relation was, 
of course, represented as one of the most absolute 
agreement. Thus, to the assertion that Peter had 
withstood Simon, it ceased to be possible to attach the 
original meaning, according to which Simon stood for 
Paul ; Simon must figure as a third person, and Paul 
could range himself on the side of Peter. So the 
Catholic Acts and the Church fathers from Dion3"sius 
of Corinth (about 170 A. d. ) onwards. Some of them 
name only Peter as the opponent of Simon in Rome 
(§ 39 ^)' just as the pre-Catholic Acts do. This stage 
in the development of the legend is now definitely per- 
ceived to be the earlier. 

{c) The whole development, however, is seen to 
present a perversion of historical truth such as it would 
be almost impossible to surpass, and which throws a 
lurid light upon the hostilitv to history, as well as upon 
the power, of the idea of a Catholic church. For some- 
thing analogous see § 24 ^/. P2ven although we are not 
at this distance of time able to say with certainty how 
far the churchmen who had a hand in this transforma- 
tion were conscious of the falsification of history which 
was being brought about by their action, the effect of 
it, at all ev’ents, was that the Catholic church, while 
gratefully accepting from sources so questionable as 
in its view the Clementines were, the statement of the 
presence of Peter contemporaneously with Paul in 
Rome, at the same time changed the mutually hostile 
attitude of the two apostles into a friendly one, and 
gained from a very hostile and embittered e.xaggeration 
of the real antagonism between Peter and Paul the best 
foundation it could show for its claim to world-wade 
dominion. 

{d) To many students this combination appears from 
the very outset inadmissible, because they are unable 
to believe in the possibility of a falsification so gross 
and audacious as that of representing Peter as having 
been in Rome if this was really not the fact. As 
against this, however, it must be borne in mind that 
the statement in question was not at first put forward as 
the assertion of a fact, but merely as an incident in a 
romance the authors of which had not the remotest 
notion that strict adherence to historical fact could be 
reasonably demanded of them and whose only thought 
was as to how they could give fullest utterance to their 
hatred of Paul. 

It is Justin, in particular, who shows how this romance came 
to he regarded as actual history only by slow degree.s. Justin 
took from it the datum that Simon had actually appeared in 
Rome, and in fact he was able to credit it because it seemed to 
him to be attested by the statue which he found in Rome. The 
other datum, that Peter also had been in Rome and come into 
conflict with Simon, he did not accept — in all probability because 
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it did not seem to him to be supported by the traditions with 
which he had become acquainted in Rome itself (cp g§ 30^’, 
31//, 37^, agiyi, Si.MON Magus, § ne^/). 

How this feature in the romances should on the 
other hand afterwards have come to be accepted as 
history is not difficult to understand, when we reflect 
how admirably it subserved the idea of the Catholic 
church and remember, further, that the l^auline features 
of the figure of Simon had already been greatly dis- 
guised by the Gnostic touches that had been added to 
them. 

(A Soltau, who does not accept this whole combination never- 
theless concedes (p. 35) that the Simon-legend if it did not give 
rise to that of Peter’s Roman sojourn, at all events favoured its 
spread ; and Harnack (above, § 37^/), who accepts Peter’s Roman 
sojourn as historically true, declares nevertheless that ihe Simon 
legend had the effect of causing Peter's arrival in Rome to be 
assigned along with that of Simon himself to about 42 A.n. 
That mere ideas, though historically unfounded, were enougii 
to produce a false representation that Peter had come to Rome 
is assumed by Soltau and Erbes (above, §§ 31,?, 39A in a process 
of reasoning which is not nearly so simple or cogent as that by 
inference from the Hovtilies and Recognitions which is now 
under discussion. Thus we need not shrink from it. Soltau 
(p. 10) says further that the Roman sojourn of Peter is incredible 
also because according to the apocryphal Acts it is full of the 
wildest fables about the conflict with Simon. The combination 
we are now contending for goes only a single step farther and 
finds in these fables the foundation and not merely the adorn- 
ments of the unhistorical statement that Peter had been in 
Rome. 


The only assertion calling for serious attention here 
is that which claims for the tradition as to Peter’s 

41 Nn rmiTifpr sojourn that it arose independ- 

41. JNO counter of the Simon legend. (^) 

testimony. 

Church father affirms that Peter and Paul came to Rome 
simultaneously. We shall not insist, in reply, that 
Dionysius of Corinth (above, § is not very far from 
making this affirmation. What is more to tiie point is 
that neither also does the Simon-legend say, or need to 
say, that Peter’s arrival at all places was simultaneous 
with that of Simon. In fact it rather gives to Simon in 
each case some space of time within which he may win 
the people over to his side, and only after this has 
happened does it bring Peter upon the scene (cj:), for the 
pre-Catholic Acts, above, § b). Moreover, as soon 

as it is Peter and Paul who have to be dealt with, there 
come into consideration a variety of historical data 
which cannot be brought together at one point of time 
so easily as would be the case with incidents in a mere 
romance (above, § 37</). Besides, for the Catholic use 
that is made of this romance, it is no longer a simul- 
taneous arrival but merelv some sort of contemporane- 
ous activity of the two apostles that is of interest. J'luis 
even considerable intervals between the arrivals of the 
two apostles would not of themselves be any evidence 
that the allegation of their having been in Rome together 
does not rest upon the Simon romance. 

(b) M'hat would be more important would be the 
e.xistence of a tradition which spoke onl}’ of the presence 
of Peter in Rome, without mentioning that of Paul. 
Such a tradition seems to be found in Clement of 
Alexandria ; but, as has already been shown (above, 
§25^/), since Clement in the connection in which he 
was writing had no occasion to mention Paul, it docs 
not follow that he was not aware of his activity con- 
temporaneously with Peter. In the pre-Catholic Acts 
(above, § 33^2) Paul sets out from Rome before Peter’s 
arrival there, and is represented as returning only after 
the death of the latter. Here accordingly is a case 
where we actually find Peter without Paul in Rome. 
Not, however, without Simon ; and this is the im- 
portant thing. In one form or another Paul in Rome 
is always by his side, as a foe or as a friend. There 
exists no tradition regarding Peter in Rome, which 
rested content with bringing him personally to Rome ; 
every such tradition connects with his presence there 
some declaration as to his relations with Paul. It i.s 
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this circumstance that gives so great inlierent probability 
to the supposition that the allegation of his peaceful co- 
operation with Paul in Rome (which, even irrespective 
of the pseuclo-Clcincntine Homilies and Recognitions, 
we have already found to be inadmissible : see § 31 //) 
arises from a transformation of the tradition as to his 
conflict with Paul in the same jdace. 

The transformation cannot possibly have taken place in the 
opposite direction. In such a case the conflict with Simon 
would have first begun to be alleged cat a dale so late as would 
render it impossil)le that Simon could be Paul, Paul having by 
this time come to be held in general reverence. If, therefore, 
the transformation in this direction were to be itisisled on, it 
would be necessary first of all to set aside everything that has 
been brought forward in Siuox Magus (§ 4yi) with a view to 
showing that Simon is a caricature of Paul. 

(c) Thus we are prccludctl also from attaching value, 
as evidences for a tradition inflependcnt of the .Simon 
legend, to those passages of the Church fathers which 
mention the contemporaneous activity of Peter and Paul 
in Rome without at the same time mentioning Simon 
.Magus. 

In those passages it is already the transformed Simon legend 
which we have. It can take the form of representing Peter and 
Paul as making common cause against Simon (so the Catholic 
-Vets, the Pkitosophuinena, etc.; aliove, §5| 44, 26<y, c) ; but it 
does not need to do so. Inasmuch as on this presupposition 
Simon at once ajjpears as a (inostic merely, he loses for the 
Church fathers all that independent interest which he possesses 
in the Simon romance. Moreover, in many cases the connection 
does not admit of his being mentioned. Such passages accord- 
ingly prove still less than do the converse cases in which Simon 
is spoken of as being in Rome without Peter (see SiMux Magus, 
§ 11 , Cy f). 

{if) The only kind of evidence that would be con- 
clusive in the matter, would be the production of a 
statement relating to the presence of I’eter in Rome, 
which could be shown to belong to a time when the 
Simon-legend could not yet have exercised an influence 
on the shaping of the history. Such a statement, how- 
ever, is to be found neither in Clement of Rome (above, 
§ 28), nor in any of tlte other writers named in § 29/! 
At the same time, if one retlects that the .Simon legend 
could have begun to exert its influence even in its oral 
form (s‘e Simon Ma(;l's, § loc), and thus during 
and shortly after the lifetime of Paul, it will be seen 
that the attempt to find a testimony to the presence of 
Peter in Rome which shall be wholly independent of it 
must be regarded as hopeless from the outset. 

Only I Pet. offers any inducements to any such 
attempt (ep above, § {a) In fact, however, 

42 Babylon epistle cannot supply ns with a 

f 1 P / ' decisive answer that Rome is meant by 
® Habylon. Neither, indeed, it is true, 

~ * with a secure negative answer. Stress 

has often been laid upon the consideration that the 
order of the provinces to which it is addressed — 
Pontus, Galatia, Capi^adocia, Asia {i.e. the W. coast 
of Asia Minor) and Hithynia — is not a suitable one if 
the epistle was written from Rome. Put neither is it 
suitable if Babylon was the place of origin ; it is not 
arranged in such a way that the five provinces can be 
brought into line on any liypothesis as to the writer's 
view-point. Vet neither does the mention of Babylon 
(513) contain the slightest hint that the name is to be 
taken in any secondary sense. 

The case Is quite differenl when in 4 Ezra 1 1 — that is to say, 
in an apocab'pse — Uabylon on the Euphrates, where Salalhiel, 
the father of Zerubbabel, is living in the ihinielh year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, i.e., in 557 B.c., is named with some 
sort of suggestion that the statement is to be taken as a veiled 
one, and that in reality, the book having been written towards 
the end of the first Christian century, Rome ought to be under- 
sto'xl. In like manner ihe case is difierenl from that of i Pet., 
if, according to a Sibylline prophecy (5137-142 isByC [138-143 
»59/l) Nero, ‘the great king of great Rome . . . shall flee from 
I’abylon ’ (ttj? /uteyaAtj? Tw/mrf? jSaa-iAeu? fieya^ . . . (ftev^erai 
€K Ba^yAcovo?), and a great star shall fall into the sea, ‘ and shall 
burn up the deep sea and Babylon itself and the land of Italy' 
(Kai TTOvrok fiaOvv avTijy re Ua$v\toua TraAi'i;? yatdi/ tc). 

Here care is taken by the naming of Rome and Italy to warn the 
reader that he Is not to .suppose Babylon on the Euphrates 10 be 
meant, just as in Rev. 17 15 by the note that the many waters on 
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winch the great whore— according to 17 5, Babylon — sits 
(17 i) are nations, and not literal waters, 

{b) In the ease of i Pet. the position of matters is 
that a decision as to the presence of Peter in Rome 
cannot be gained by interpreting Babylon one wav or 
other, but contrariwise our interpretation of what is 
intended by Babylon will be determined by our inde- 
pendent conclusion on the other point. If now we bear 
in mind that in Rome itself, as late as 152 a.d. , Justin 
knew nothing of FVder’s having been there (above, § 30^4''), 
and thus that the Simon-romance which brought Peter 
to Rome was not yet at that date in church circles taken 
for history, it becomes extremely improbable that this 
romance should have been accepted in 112 a.d. by the 
author of i Pet. (on the date see Christian, § 8) and 
made the basis of his designation of the place of writing, 
although it had been in circulation in strict Jewish 
Christian circles from a time when Paul was still alive, 
or at any rate shortly after his death. If this be so, 
then the dating from Babylon tells us at once where 
it was that about H2 A.D. Peter’s chief activity was 
supposed to have been e.xereised between his departure 
from Jerusalem and his death ; and it tells us so even 
if it should so happen that the Epistle was really after 
all composed in Rome. 

Thus we are thrown back upon the scattered notices 
referred to above (§ 24) regarding the various fields of 

43. Babylonia 

, • tradition has assigned to Peter, 

an a joining (fl) ^niong all these, only Babvloniaand 
countries perhaps also the Black Sea'coast can 
as e er s considered seriouslv. According 

mission-field. ^ipsius ( 16 .. 6.3) tl.i tradition that 
Peter laboured along with his brotlier Andrew on the 
shores of the Black Sea goes as far back as to the second 
century, i Pet., however, in its allusion to Babylon as 
a mi.ssion-field of Peter takes us still farther back than 
any of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles made use 
of by Lipsius. 

(<?) It is specially interesting to observe that according 
to late redactions (for example, in Epiphanius Monachus 
in the 9th cent. ) Peter takes leave of Andrew in order 
to travel westward, aiul that thereafter the other apostle 
called Simon, surnamed Zelotes or the Canaanite, 
suddenly appears as ,\ndrew's com])anion. 'I'he journey 
into the West plainly originates in the wish to bring the 
tradition of Peter's activity in Asia into connection with 
that regarding his labours in Rome. Tlie appearance 
of the second Simon on the other hand, points to a 
substitution for Simon Peter. Whilst at first there was 
no idea that any other than Simon Peter was intended, 
it was inevitable, as soon as the later idea of his de- 
parture for the W est had come to be accepted, that the 
Simon who was named in the subsequent course of 
tlicse tales of the apostles should be taken to be Simon 
the Canaanite. 

{c) 'The same vacillation between the names of Peter 
and the Canaanite recurs also in what is said about 
Babylonia. According to the Acts of Judas 'Thadda*us, 
Peter laboured with Judas in (Syria and) Mesopotamia ; 
according to other accounts (chiefly western), Simon 
the Canaanite laboured along with Judas in Babylonia 
as well as in Persia, and they suffer martyrdom together 
in Suanir in Colchis. By this last statement the tradi- 
tion as to Babylonia and Persia is thus brought into 
eombination with that as to the coast lands of the Black 
Sea (above, a). I.ipsius conjectures that here also Simon 
the Canaanite was erroneously taken for Simon Peter 
after the triumph of the tradition that Peter had laboured 
ill Rome (i. 27 30611-613, ii. 2145/^ 175-177)- 

(<l) .Seuferl (ZUH, 1885, 150^) urges against this, that the 
comhinaiion would he convincing only if evidence for the 
Bahylonian sojourn of Peter e.arlier than the dale of i Pet. could 
be adduced ; otherwise, it remains possible that in 1 Pet. Rome 
is meant hy P.al)ylon, and thus that Peter's sojourn in Rome 
was at that time presupposed, l)ut that afterwards in conse- 
quence of a literal interpretation of 1 Pet. 5 13 his place of 
sojourn was removed to Babylon, while at a still later date, with 
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a view to harmony^ with the tradition of his Roman sojourn, 
Simon the Canaaiiiie was put in his place as sojourning in 
Babylon. We shall not here urge how difTicult mu.st at any 
time have been a literal interpretation of ‘Babylon’ in i Pet. 
613, if Rome had already come to' he so generally accepted as 
the scene of Peter’s labours, that the author could have counted 
on being understood, although he chose to designate it by the 
word P>abylon. The essential point is this: on the view which 
is being here upheld, Babylon must have been meant literally 
by the author of 1 l^et., because at that early date he h.ad not 
as yet any idea of Peter as having ever been in Rome; in 
harmony with this view are those apocryphal Acts which repre- 
sent him as labouring in Babylonia, so that the substitution of 
Simon the Canaanite in his place is found to be due to a subse- 
quent alteration. 


Even if Babylonia was Peter’s most iitiportant field 
of labour, it does not by any means immediately follow 
that he died there. If it is certain 


44. Where did 


that he did not die in Rome, there is 


all the more reason for asking whether 
any other place can be named with any probability. 

(rt) Erbes {Ztschr. f. Kirchcngesch. 2 * 2 , 1901, 180- 
219} names Jerusalem. 


In the pre-CathoHc Acts it is not Nero who .sentences Peter 
to death but the city-prefect Agrippa. By Agrippa, it is argued, 
cannot be intended the M. Vipsanius Agrippa who died in 
12 li.c. Along with Agrippa is mentioned, as a persecutor of 
Peter, the emperor’s friend Alhinus, whose wife withdrew her- 
self from his society from motives of chastity (above, § 33^). 
In this Albinus Erbes discerns the procurator Alhinus who 
succeeded Festus in Jiidsea in 62 a.d., and who had a faithful 
high-toned wife; while Agrippa on the other hand he identifies 
with King Agrippa 1 1. who was master of north-eastern Palestine 
from 53 to 100 A.D. (^ee Hkrod, § 13). King Agrippa is not 
known to hav e been married, and Erbes presumes his domestic 
circumstances to have been similar to those of the Agrippa of 
the pre-Catholio Acts. It is in Palestine only, not in Rome, 
that the two men can be shown to have been contemporaries; 
the city-prefect of Rome in a Latin recension of the Passio 
Petri et Pauli (chap. 13, in Acta Af>ost. Apocr. 1 233 ; also, we 
add, in cod. IM of the principal form of this l^assio Petri et Pauli 
[chap. discussed above, § 32/^ i) is named not Agrippa but 
Clement. But further, King Agrippa II. has been confused 
with Herod Agripp.'i I. who, according to Acts 12 3, cast Peter 
into prison in Jerusalem. It is his liberation from this captivity, 
Erbes thinks, which constitutes the basis of what is related in 
the Catholic and pre-Catholic Acts as to Peter’s flight from 
Rome (above, §§ 34^, 33^’')' As to his death, on the other hand, 
J'lrbes conjectures that in reality Peter suffered crucifixion under 
.•\lhinus towards the end of 64 a.d., and that Mt. 2834 contains 
an allusi<in to tliis fact. Among the messengers of Jesus of 
whom he says to the Jews, ‘some of them shall ye kill,’ allusion 
is made to James the elder (Acts 12 2) : it is Paul who is alluded 
to in the words ‘some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues and persecute from city to city,’ and he whom the Jews 
‘shall cnicifi'’ is not the second bishop of Jerusalem, Simeon 
the son of Clop.as, whose crucifixion (under Trajan, according 
to Hegesippns in b2iiseb., HE iii. 32 2) falls too late to allow 
the possilnlity of its being referred to in Mt., but Simon Peter. 
Erbes, that is to say, accepts as historical the statement which 
Eusebius (//£'3ii) introduces with a A.oyos /caTe;(et — on the 
force of which formula see above, § 28^)— that after the death 
of James the Just in 62 A.n., all the surviving apostles met in 
Jerusalem in order to choose a successor to James — namely the 
Simeon referred to above. Peter after this continued in Jeru- 
salem until the outbreak of Nero’s persecution of the Christians 
in Rome, and in Jerusalem as a result of the activity aroused 
in zealous procurators by this persecution, he was crucified by 
Albinus. It was in this manner, it is urged, that it became 
possible for Peter to be regarded as one of Nero’s victims, and 
his death to be at the same time transferred erroneously to 
Rome. The twofold destruction of Jerusalem, first by Titus 
and afterwards by Hadrian, explains how it was possible that 
the fact of its having been the scene of Peter’s death should 
pass out of memory. The whole combination, however, not- 
withstanding other arguments, brought by b>bes to its support, 
which cannot be recapitulated here, is much loo bold for ac- 
ceptance. 


{^) On the other hand, there is no diftieulty in the 
supposition already set forth (§§ 28/, 31.?^), that Peter 
met his death in an unknown and obscure place, 
perhaps without legal process, perhaps on a journey, 
perhaps without any companion, so that no tradition 
regarding it survived which could have asserted itself 
against the steadily advancing belief that he had died 
in Rome. Here accordingly we must rest, as we have 
no more detailed accounts, in particular none from 
Clement of Rome, from whom we should most naturally 
have expected them. When Soltau lays it down (pp. 
23 25) that no one disputes the martyrdom of Peter in 
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the time of the Xcronian persecution, though it was 
not in Rome, the date is by no means to 'be accepted. 

But neither have we any other means of learning the dale of 
Peter’s death. in particular, we may not say with Krenkel 
{Josephus u. LucaSy 1894, p. 183, n. 3) that he must have died 
before Paul's last journey to Jerusalem because Paul, according 
to Acts 21 18, at that date found no one but James at the beau of 
the Church there. 

That Peter never was in Rome has already been 
inferred from the XT and the Church fathers (§31). 

46 . Conclusion 7 TCvphal Acis 

as to Peter’s further, that Peters presence 

activity and "? '7""' ' h 

death outside 7° 

nf Palp«5finp P^^^haps even from as early a date as 
01 Palestine. ^ ^ purpose of his 

presence there is to be souglit entirely in the conflict 
with Simon Magus (and in the martyrdom), and also, 
so far as the Catholic Acts are concerned, in the desire 
to bring into prominence his harmonious accord with 
Paul (§ 39). Xot till we came to the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies and RccognitionSy however, were we able to 
perceive that under the name of Simon it was originally 
l\aul that was controverted, and that nothing but the 
fundamental idea of the Simon-romance that Peter must 
necessarily follow ‘Simon’ everywhere -gave rise to the 
allegation that he had eoine to Rome also. It is these 
writings, moreover, that first point the way clearly to a 
recognition of the fact that in the apocryphal .Acts also 
the figure of Simon has an anti-Pauline basis (Simon 
Magus, § 5). At the same time it was also through 
the Hotnilies and Recognitions that we first became 
aware that the harmonious co-operation of Paul with 
Peter in Rome was a fundamentally altered form of 
their hostile meeting in Rome reported in the romance 
— an alteration made in the interests of the Catholic 
church. Lastly, they showed us that this romance 
had already arisen and begun to take shape in the 
lifetime of Paul and the period immediately follow- 
ing. In ehiirch circles, however, it did not find ac- 
ceptance until Gnostic features also had been given to 
Simon and thereby the Pauline features had been so 
greatly obscured that it became possible to assume a 
harmonious instead of a hostile conjunction of Paul with 
Peter in Rome. Thus we see that the key to the whole 
riddle is found only in the Homilies and Recognitions, 
and how great is the injustice done to themselves in 
the complete neglect of these by those scholars, like 
Erbes and Soltau, who seek to reach the right con- 
clusion that Peter never was in Rome by other and much 
less conclusive arguments, or who like Harnack accept 
the tradition of the presence of Peter in Rome as true 
history. 

But also the anti-Pauline basis of the Acta Petri is com- 
pletely misknown when Carl Schmidt (below, § 49), 88-90, arguing 
correctly from the view of Harnack, declares it to he an ‘assuied 
result’ that the whole legend contained in it about the meeting 
between Simon Magus and Peter has been derived by the author 
from combination of what Justin says about Simon with the fact of 
the Roman martyrdom of Peter, adding that Simon is exclusi\'ely 
the magician, and that the autltor remains without any idea 
that Paul is concealed under this mask, because the I’.seudo- 
Clementines were not yet in existence. 

In truth the interest of the Catholic church succeeded 
very well, thanks to great skill, persistence, and un- 
46 . Import- f upulosity, in obscuring the aetunl 
ance for (^'P suppression of 

.. -p the tradition according to which Barnabas 

Ch "as the first preacher of the gospel in 

’ Rome ; Baknauas, § 4) ; yet it is not 
wholly impossible for us to bring them again to light. 

Still, the whole question, after all, is a purely historical 
one. A claim on the part of the bishop of Rome to 
supreme authority over the world would not be 
established even if it were a fact that Peter had been in 
Rome or that Mt. 1618^*. as well as Lk. 2232 or Jn. 
21 15-17 were genuine. In § 26^, h it has been shown 
how late was the date at which Peter came to be 
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regarded as bishop of Rome in spile of this pre- 1 
supposition. In Peter’s lifetime there were no 
monarehieal bishops at all (Ministry, 46^, 47), and 
even if there had been, his office was that of an apostle, ! 
never that of bishop. And even if he had been bishop, 
his special dignity would not have passed over to his 
successor ; for apart from the fact that the apostolical 
succession was not believed in till a date long after the 
lifetime of Peter (Ministry, § 37), it is in itself an 
empty doctrine. Tertullian has well expressed this as 
against Calixtus of Rome {Pudic. 21, middle) : ' qualis 
es, evertens atque eommutans maiiifestam domini 
intentionem personaliter hoc [Mt. IGiSy. J Petro con- 
fere ntem ?’ 

Only a brief account of later traditions can be given. The 
wife of Peter (1 Cor. 4 is said to have been a daughter of 
Aristohulus, brother of Parnabas. Peter hy 
47. Later prayer indicts gout on his own daughter Petro- 
traditions. ihlla in order to preserve her from danger with 
which she is threatened on account of her beauty. 
To show that he has the power to do so he heals her, but 
forthwith permits the malady to return. 'I'his is related in a 
Coptic fragment with the subscription llerpou (discussed 

by Carl Schmidt [below, § 49I, 1-25 and already in A/Cd /P', 1896, 
p. 841 yl) 'Thus the conjecture of Lipsius (ii. 1 203-206) is con- 
firmed that the Acts of Nereus and Achilles and the Acts of 
Philip from which he adduces the same story derived it from 
the old Trpd^et? llerpou. \’et the Coptic fragment gives the | 
beginning to the effect that a heathen, Ptolemmus, h.ad carried 
off the daughter of Peter (here she does not yet bear the name 
‘ Petronilla '), but brought her back when she had lost her health. 
Clement of Alexandria clearly knew the story, as he says (Sd/vw. 
36 , §52, p. 535, ed. Potter; also a/>. Eus. //Piii.SO:), ‘for 
Peter indeed and Philip both became fathers,’ and only with re- 
gard to Philip adds, ‘ Philip also gave his daughters to husbands ' 
(see Philip, § 4 f , col. 3600), According to Sd/vw. 7 u, 

§ 63, p. 869 (a/. Eus. //P iii. 30 2) Peter’s wife suffered 
martyrdom before his eyes. He himself is said to have been 
bald (cp the ‘ tonsura Petri ’). For a detailed description of his 
appearance, from John Malalas after older authorities, see 
Lipsius, ii. 1 213, n. i. Of the miracles of Peter reference may 
be made here to that mentioned in the ‘Acta Petri et Andreae’ 
according to^ which, in order to convince a certain rich man 
named Onesiphorus of the truth of Christianity, he causes a 
camel to go twice through the e3'e of a needle, and afterwards, 
again twice, another camel with a woman of loose character on 
its back. 

We possess no genuine writings of Peter ; nor can the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts lay any claim to authenticitj' notwith- 
standing their archaic colouring (§ 4^^, Acts, 

48. Writings § On the Canonical Epistles see I^etek 

attributed (Epistles), and Christian, § 8 ; also, on 

to Peter. ^ Pet., above, § 24 a. As apocryphal writings 
of Peter, a book of Acts (not, however, claiming 
to be by him), a (iospel, a ‘I’reaching’ (Krj^vyfjia) and an 
Apocalj-pse are enumerated bj’ Eusebius (//A iti. 82). Cp 
Apocrypha, §§ 2d 4 30 1 31 2 ; Zahn, Gcsck. d. NTlichen 
Kanons, 2742-751, 810-832; Harnack, ACL, ii. 1470-475, 
622-625. On the ‘ Preaching ' of Peter see also above, § 25 e. 
Of the gospel of Peter the second half is fully considered under 
Resurrec'pion-Xarratives, % ^ et passim. Lastlj', mention 
must be made of the Epistle of Peter to James prefixed to the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, on which see Simo.n Magus, 

On the life of Peter generally see the Bible Dictionaries; also 
Harnack in KBd>] and the literature relating to the life of 
Jesus and the apostolic age. Of Catholic 

49. Literature, accounts may be named (the very title is 

characteristic) that of Janvier, Histoire de 
St. Pierre, pHnee des apdtres et premier pape (Tours, 1902). 
Against the Roman sojourn of Peter : Baur, Tiib. Ztsc/ir. /. 
TheoL, 1831 d, pp. 136-206, and Paulits, 1845, pp. 212-243 = 

(2) 1, 1866, pp. 243-272; Lipsius, Chronol. der rdm. BischS/e, 
1869, especiallj- pp. 162-167, Quellen der rdm. Petrussage, 1872, 
JPT, 1876, pp. 561-645. and Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 1,1887; 
Hausrath, NTliche Zt.~gesck. 3, 1874, PP- 326-346 = 121, 1877, 
pp. 131-153: Zeller, ZU'T, 1876, pp. 31-56; Erbes, TU lOi, 
‘Todestage d. Paulus u. Petrus,’ 1899, Z.f. Kirchengesch. 
22, 1901, pp. 1-47, 161-224 ; .Soliau, Petrus in Rom, in ‘ Samm- 
lung gemeinverstandl. wissensch. Vortriige’ edd. V'irchow and 
Holtzendorff, Hft. 349=Neue Folge, .Serie 15, 1900, pp. 469-509. 

In support of the Roman sojourn of Peter see Hilgenfeld, ZIVT, 
1872, pp. 349-372; 1876, pp. 57'8 o ; 1877, pp. 4S6-508 ; Joh. 
Delitzsch, iS/. Kr. 1874, pp. 213-260: Schmid (Roman Cath.), 
Petrus in Rom, Lucerne, 1879; highifoot, Apostolic Fathers 
I. (S. Clement of Rome), 2481-502 (‘ S. Peter in Rome’) and 
also 1 201-345 (' Early Roman Succession’); Harnack, ACL ii. 

{ — Chronol.) 1 240-243, 703-710 et passim; Clemen, Preuss. 
Jahrhb. 106 (Oct. -Dec. 1901) 405-417; Kneller, Z.f. kathol. 
Theol. 1902, pp. 33-69, 225-246, and (against F>bes) 351*36: 
Carl Schmidt, ‘Die ahen Petnisakten,’ in .7" i/ 24 (=Neue 
Folge ix) 1, 1Q03 (a work which did not appear until the pre.sent 
article was already in print). Cp also Simon Magus, § 15. 

P. W. S. 


SIMRI ('T?0r), I Ch. 26 io AV. RV .Simmri {q.v.). 
SIN (pD; for (Si’s readings see below) an Egyptian 
city, Ez. 3O15: ‘and 1 will pour my fury upon Sin 
(AX’'"*?-, Pelusium), the strength of Egypt.’ It stands 
parallel to Xoph-Meniphis (t'. 13), Pathros, Zoan-'Fanis 
and No-Thebes (p. 14), in direct parallelism to No 
(Cornill : Noph-Memphis after ( 5 ). Verse 16 groups 
together Sin (but (! 5 — exeeiu Q which has as in 
V. 15 — Syene, and thus with great probability Cornill, 
ps ; see Syene), No, and Noph ; in rt-. 17 f. less 
important cities are enumerated. As in v. 16 0 seems 
to be right, only v. 15 remains for Sin. Nothing can 
be concluded from the parallelisms, especially because 
the text (No occurs 3 times in the present Hebrew text) 
has been corrupted in several places, except that Sin 
must have Ixien a very important city ; in view of the 
parallelism with Memphis ( 0 , see above), it would seem 
to belong to northern Egypt. More important is the 
designation ‘strength (RV stronghold, rye) of Egypt,’ 
which seems to point to the eastern frontier of the Delta. 
0 “ renders 'TLo.lv (accusative of Sais or transliteration ?), 
0 ^ TaEti'(of course incorrectly, as Tanis is ZoAN, q.v.), 
Vg. Pelusium. Modern scholars have always adliered 
to the X’ulgate’s identification with Pelusium, because 
Pelusium would meet the requirements best and because 
of the Aramaic word s^ydn, Syriac s'ydnd ' mud,’ which 
seemed to furnish the Semitic equivalent for the Greek 
Ilr^XoiVtoE — i.e., mud-city (cp Eutetia). ’Fhis identi- 
fication has been often repeated by Egyptologists (still 
by Steindorff, lieiirdge zur Assyr. 1 599 as late as 1890), 
but on the basis of erroneous conclusions Brugseh {Did. 
Gcogr. 109 T ; cp Diimiehen, Gesch. A eg. 263) had 
assumed that Coptic ome, ‘dirt, mud,’ furnished the 
etymology for the great fortified frontier- city Ameil), 
and that the latter, consequently, was Pelusium. 'I'he 
city in question — Ame{l)^ — had its official etymology 
rather from a word meaning ‘ prince of Lower Egypt ’ ; 
but this might have been artificial. The city itself 
was, however, discovered by the excavations and investi- 
gations of Petrie and Griffith, at the modern Nebisheh, 
8 miles SE of Tanis; cp Petrie, Y'uuis 11 . (On the 
proposed identification with Tahpanhes, see 'Faii- 
ILVNUKS. ) For the identification Pelusium-Sin there 
remains only the fact that Pelusium (or a fort near 
it?) is called by some Arabic sources {el)- 7 fue/t {i.e., 
piece of clay, lump of mud) ; but this seems to be 
only a translation of the Greek name or a popular 
etymology of Pelusium which also Strabo (803) derives 
from the muddy surroundings.- At any rate, a com- 
parison of the words Sin or the Aramaic s^ydn with 
Arabic tin is inadmissible for the Semitist. Pelusium, 
besides, does not seem to have had any importance 
before Greek times; Herodotus (2i4i, etc.) knows 
it as the entrance to Egypt, and in this capacity it 
appears in many Greek writers ; but no hieroglyphic 
name for it has l^en found so far, and it is not unlikely 
that cities more to the East (see above on Amet- 
Nebisheh) had formerly the strategic position of Pelu- 
sium. According to Strabo (803), Pelusium was 20 ni. 
distant from the sea ; in his time it was ntuch decayed, 
although later it was still the seat of a Coptic bishop. 
The Coptic name was nepeMOyN. Arabic Far{a)ma. 
The easternmost branch of the Nile was known as 
the I’elusiac ; the Pelusiac mouth is now dried up com- 
pletely, and the insignificant ruins of the ancient city are 
situated in the desert.^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the popular identifica- 
lipn with Pelusium rests on very feeble grounds. Jeroine 
(see above) was most likely guided by the Aramaic 

' The ambiguous letter [| had here the value of Aleph, to 

judge from demotic transcriptions. 

1 2 Other classical writers think of mythical persons such as 
Peleus, Pelusius, etc. See Wiedem.ann's excellent commentary 
on Herodotus ( p. 89). _ 

3 On these and the history of the city see Wiedemann, ut supr. 
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et3 n\olog)' given in his time to the old name by Jewish 
scholars. It seems quite plausible that Kzekiel’s Sin 
was a fortress similar to (perhaps not very far from) 
Pelusium, but of a somewhat ephemeral importance. In 
the critical si.vth century b.c. , fortihcations and garrisons 
along the entrance to Egypt between the sea and the 
modern Ballah-lakes seem to have changed consider- 
ably, and even before the great revolution caused by 
the Persian conquest in 525 B.C. , the withdrawal of the 
large garrison to a better location may have reduced a 
populous city to the position of an obscure village. 
This must have been the case with Ezekiel’s Sin, as (5 
could no longer identify it.^ w. m. m. 

[Cp O'/V. on Ezek. 29 10 30 14-16, where an underlying 
is supposed. That Ezekiel’s prophecies have been worked 
over by a redactor who changed the geographical setting, is 
pointed out in Prophet, § 27. The ‘ Shunem ’ supposed to be 
referred to would be that in the Negeb. See Shunem.] 

SIN, WILDERNESS OF {^p ISnp), Ex.lGi, etc. 
See Geography, § 7, and Wandeking.s. 

SIN OFFERING (nX'^n), Lev. 43. etc. See 

Sacrifice, §§ 28 ff. 


SINAI AND HOREB 


Two names (§ i). 
Cosmological theory (§ 2). 
Hearing on Horeb-Sinai (§ 3). 
Babylon and Egypt (§ 4). 
Musri (§ 5). 

Minmans and Sabajans (§ 6). 
Magan and Meluha (§ 7). 

A mama period (§ 8). 

Ma' in (§ 9). 


Hebrew traditions (§ \o/.'). 
Oldest Arab, civilisation (§ 12). 
Moses story (§ 13). 

Mount variously placed (§§ 14. 

16). 

Early sacred places (§ 17). 
Serbul and J. Musa (§ 18). 

Gal. 425 (§ 19). 

Various views (§ 20). 


Sinai is the usual name for the mountain where, 
according to one tradition, Yahwe had his seat and 
where, accordingly, Moses received the divine com- 
mands. Sinai is, therefore, the mountain of the giving 
of the law. 

Even the most superficial observation does not fail 
to note that the mountain where Yahwe dwells has also 
1 The two name — Horeb. In pre-critical 

* names ^ explanation offered and accepted 

was either that Horeb was the name of 
the whole range and Sinai that of the individual 
mountain, or, alternatively, that Horeb designated the 
northern part of the range and Sinai the southern, and 
more especially the highest point of this. Criticism 
shows that the various sources can be sharply dis- 
tinguished. ( a ) Horeb is the name of the mountain where 
Yahwe has his seat in E (the principal passage is Ex. 
3 I ; next come 176 , where it occurs in a passage of the 
nature of a gloss, and 336 . In the last cited passage, 
however, the words ‘from Mt. Horeb’ - are out of 
place, having been introduced into the text from the 
margin; it properly belongs to the E section 337-11, 
and more particularly to z'. 9 : ‘ when Moses entered 
into the tent the pillar of cloud descended from Mount 
Horeb and stood at the door of the tent’). In this as 
elsewhere E is followed by D, and the mountain is 
called Horeb throughout in Dt. (16 4 10 etc.) except in 
the older non-deuteronomic song (382), the opening 
portion of which is a counterpart to the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 53^, cp Ps. 68 ). (^) On the other hand the 

mountain of Yahwe is called Sinai — generally Mt. Sinai 
('ro n)— in J (Ex. 19 ri 344) and P (Ex. I61 24 i 6 
342832 Lev. 25 1 26462734). A ‘wilderness of Sinai' 
('ro imo) is spoken of only in P (Ex. 19 r/ Lev. 738 
Nu. li 19 9 i). niis is in agreement with the fact that 
Sinai came to be the more usual name, the later form 
of the tradition having as usual gained the upper hand. 

We have no information from the older times regard- 
ing the Sinaitic Peninsula and the adjacent parts (see 


^ ©’s reading Sais (*'o) for would furnish a good emend- 
ation, but is forbidden by ihe place being described as a fortress. 

- 3'lin in:?. There is nothing in the Hebrew corresponding 
to RV’s ‘onward.’ 
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below), and it is, therefore, impossible to speak with 
any definiteness as to the relative frequency of the two 
names or their connotations. On the other hand, we 
are able to arrive at a quite clear perception of the idea 
that was connected with their use in the circle of legend 
and of the facts which caused the change of usage. 

In the thought of the ancient East every land that 
can be looked upon as a geographical or political unity 

2. Cosmological ‘ land ’-is 

thenrv regarded as a reflected image of the 
J earth and of the cosmos {KA 176) ; 
^ ' the points which fix the limits of the 

earth as a whole must, therefore, reappear also in the 
lesser cosmos, the country, and once more, again, in 
the district. It is precisely by this that the land is 
shown to be a natural unity — i.e., a unity determined 
and ordained by God. According as a twofold or a 
fourfold division is adopted, the earth is defined by two 
or four points: E. and W., or N. and S. , or else E. , 
S. , W. , and N. So also the year and the day are 
divided into two halves or four quarters in accordance 
with the corresponding points in the course of the sun. 
Any one of these two or four points can be taken as the 
beginning of the year or of the course of the sun ; the 
year can begin in spring as in Babylon, or in winter as 
with us (following Egyptian - Roman reckoning), in 
autumn as in the time before the rise of Babylon (end 
of the third millenium b.c.) in Hither Asia, and, there- 
fore, with the Canaanites and the Israelites ; lastly, in 
summer. The beginning selected corresponds with the 
nature of the divinity who is principally worshipped. 
Because Marduk is the god of spring the year is held to 
begin with spring, and because in the \V. the western 
[i.e., the autumn) god prevails, an autumn new year 
prevails in western lands, including Canaan, as long as 
there is independence. 

In this connection between the year — i.c., the course 
of the sun — and geographical conceptions we can 
already discern the essential character of all oriental 
religion and science, which is to regard all that is and 
all that happens as flowing from the activity of the 
deity. But the deity reveals himself primarily and 
before aught else in the heavenly bodies and their 
motions ; for the deities of Babylon and of all Hither 


Asia — as the OT itself abundantly shows— without ex- 
ception bear an astral character. ^ T'he heavenly bodies 
which most plainly reflect the deity in its working, in 
other words the most conspicuous forms of the divine 
manifestation, or, in ordinary language, the gods prin- 
cipally worshipped are the moon, the sun, and the five 
planets. Their periods of revolution mark the divisions 
of time — month, year, and larger cycles — and compel 
attention by their importance for the course of natural 
life (Gen. 1 14 822). In the Babylonian view of these 
seven great divinities the planet Venus is associated 
with the moon and the sun, so that the three together 
become rulers of the Zodiac (the hipuk same — i.e., the 
highway of heaven, along which the seven travel). 

‘ He (Bel) appointed Sin, Samas, and Istar to rule in 
the Zodiac. ’ These three have each of them four 
quarter or two half phases ; for \’'enus, as an inner 
planet, shows the same phases as the moon, and the 
positions of the sun in the two or four seasons of the 
year are reckoned also as phases. The four remaining 
planets represent each one phase (one quarter) of the 
greater stars; thus Jupiter (Marduk) = the spring-sun. 
Mars (Ninib) = the summer sun. Mercury (Xabii) = the 
harvest sun, and Saturn (Xergal) = the winter sun. 

To each of these four planets according!}' belongs one 
of the four points which regulate the .sun’s course and 
thus the universal order. \\’hen the division is by two, 
Mars and Saturn are eliminated ; the reckoning in that 
case is by the two solar pha.ses from equinox to equinox 
(spring to autumn, or autumn to spring). The sun, 

1 For wRat follows cp Wi. AOFZi^^ and in Der alte 
Orient^ 3, parts 2 and 3. 
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moreover, is res^arclecl as the god of the underworld, for 
the stars as they approach the sun become invisible, in 
other words, have their abode in the underworld. 
Now, this ‘ underworld ' aspect of the sun corresponds 
to Saturn (Xergal), the winter sun or the god of the 
underworld (IMuto). To the moon accordingly (since 
the full moon is in opposition to the sun) belongs the 
opposite pole of the universe and the opposite planet 
Mars (Ninib), which represents the summer sun. By a 
complete reversal of all our modern notions, the sun is 
the deity of winter or the underworld, the moon the 
deity of summer and the upi>er world. 

Now when the sun takes up the position which 
properly V>elongs to it in the universe, that is, when it is 
a winter sun, it is at the 7 nost southerly point of its 
course in the zodiac ; and the corresponding full moon 
being in opposition is at the most northerly point. In 
other words, the sun is at the Saturn-sun point, the iS. 
pole of the ecliptic, the moon at the Mars-moon point, 
the N. pole of the eeliptic. 

The course of nature shows a similar cycle ; day is 
succeeded by night, summer by winter, and in the 
larger periods of time, the neon, a similar procession is 
repeated. Everything that happens is divine ordering, 
the godhead is constantly manifesting itself anew in 
changed attitudes and changed activities. Thus Marduk 
becomes Nabu in autumn, and conversely. The same 
holds good of the N. and S. phase (summer and winter) 
of the sun or of the godhead in general ; they pass each 
into its opposite. Further, the four (or two) (|uarters of 
the world present themselves in various aspects accord- 
ing to the character of the worship exercised at each 
given place, and according to the dift'erent methods of 
reckoning there employed. The Babylonian view, with 
the Marduk (or spring-) cult, takes as its point of 
orientation (NIohammedan kih/a) the E. ( = that which 
is before, cip), and thus for it the N. is to the left, the 
S. to the right, and the M'. behind. 'Fo the older 
view, which faces westward, the N. is to the right and 
the S. to the left. Thus arises fen* a later time the 
possibility of an interchange of diametrically opposite 
points, according to the point of view as.sumed by each 
writer in his theory. Hence the phenomenon constantly 
observed in all forms of mythology, and therefore also 
of cosmology, that opposites pass into one another, that 
a given form bears also the marks of its antithesis. 

1 he selection of the two names, Horeb and Sinai, 
and their cosmological meaning thus become clear. As 
„ „ . soon as scholars discovered the import- 

„ h ° d ance of the moon worship m ancient 
°Sinai^ Babylonia, and the name of the moon- 
godde.ss Sin, the explanation of the 
name Sinai as Mountain of the Moon became natural. 
Proof, indeed, for iliis explanation of the word can be 
had only when the significance of this mountain in the 
cosmic scheme as a whole has been made out ; but this 
is accomplished precisely by means of the other name 
of the mountain of Vahwe — Horeb. 

The earth — and so also on a smaller scale each land 
and each separate district — is imagined as a mountain 
with two summits,^ the ‘mountain of the countries’ of 
the Babylonians and .Assyrians {jsaii tfidtdte, ursoir kur~ 
hurra). According to the orientation in each case (and 
as regulated by this the time at w hieh the year was held 
to begin, and so forth) these two points are conceived of 
as E. and W. (equinoctial), or as N. and S. (solstitial). 
'Phe E. (or N. ) point is that of the light half of the dav 
or year, the AV. (or S. ) that of the dark half. Pfor 
when the sun is in the E. the day (or the year) begins, 
when it is at the northern point of its path it is midday 
or midsummer, and so on. This is the thought which 
lies at the bottom of the religious observances on 
Ebal and Gerizim ^ (Dt. II29 27 Josh. 830^); 

1 Cp Hommel, Au/scitzeu. Ahhandlungcn^ 344 ^ J Winckler 
in . 1 / 1 '( 7 , 1901, 241, 283. 

2 Both are brought into connect ion with the goddess worshipped 
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Gerizini is the mount of blessing, Ebal that of cursing, 
that is, of the light and dark halves respectively, of 
good and evil omen (right and left are the lucky or 
unlucky sides according to the orientation) ; on each 
mountain stand six tribes, for each half of the year has 
six signs of the zodiac or six months.^ 

W hen the two summits of the sad mAtfite are the 
N. and S. points of the cosmos they belong respectively 
to the moon and to the sun. If Sinai takes its name 
from the moon-goddess Sin, Horeb is derived from the 
sun, for the name means Mountain of Glowing Heat 
(a"in nnd 2"nn), the sun at the mo.st northerly part of its 
course (our sign of cancer, summer-solstice) is the glowing 
sun. Thus Sinai and Horeb both express like cosmo- 
logical conceptions. 

Making the moon point the most northerly of the 
ecliptic belongs to the old Babylonian order of ideas, 
A according to which the moon stands 

* sun is regarded as god of the under- 
world. The opposite is also equally admissible, the 
moon l>eing regarded ns the star of the night and the sun 
as the power that quickens nature, as the star of the upper 
world, and as supreme deity. In this last interpreta- 
tion, and, indeed, as the sole expression of the god- 
head, Chuen-aten (Amen-hotep IV., see PMypt, § 56) 
sought to carry out a monotheistic worship of the sun. 
This would V)e of importance if it were held proven that 
it is Chuen-aten that is intended by the Bharaoh of 
Joseph. 2 It would seem, in any case, as if a like view 
underlay the designation of Sinai (as of Horeb), for the 
mountain upon which Yahw6 reveals himself lies on the 
S. of the promised land. If, now, Vahwe has his 
dwelling on the moon-mountain situated in the S., 
clearly the underlying cosmic orientation is the Egyptian 
one which regards the S. as being above (corresponding 
to the course of the Nile), whilst the Babylonians had 
the conception (corresponding also to the course of the 
Euphrates) according to which it is the N. that is above 
— the N. pole of the cosmos, as also of the ecliptic 
(this last the moon- point). For the highest godhead 
dwells above on the summit of the sad mfitate. To it, 
therefore, belongs the highest part of the ecliptic (the 
path of the sun) as of the sky ; the portion which lies to 
the N. of the zodiac and thus around the N. pole. 
The Egyptian view presupposes the opposite conception, 
and, therefore, looks for all these things in the S. 

The assumption, accordingly, which should look for 
the seat of the highest godhead in the S. of the eountry, 
would rest more upon Egyptian conceptions, though at 
the same time for the present we must hold fast that 
the Egyptian doctrine and the Babylonian alike are 
daughters of a common view of the universe, and that 
their relation to this is somewhat the same as that of 
the political doctrine of two modern European civilised 
states to European culture and conception of the 
universe ; diverse in details, the views of the two are on 
the whole identical. It is in agreement with this that 
the rise of the nation of Israel is carried back by legend 
to I’.gypt ; and that the region where the nation found 
its god — i.e., the expression of its political unification 
and its political-religious right to an independent exist- 
ence as a people, in other words, to sovereignty — was 
still known to legend as Musri (see Mizr.aim, Mosks). 
Egypt and Musri alike are also in the Babylonian con- 

at Shechem, who is identical with Tammuz— the god of the 
two halves of the year. Joseph and Joshua are the correspond- 
ing heroic figures: \Vi. 9^^ Jo.seph is mentioned 

principally in connection with Shechem, Joshua’s life-work cul- 
minates in Shechem Gosh. 24 ). For Joshua the attainment of 
Shechem is what the arrival at Mt. Nebo was for Moses; 
Marduk (Moses) dies when the sun reaches the western point 
where the kingdom of Nabu (winter half of the year) begin.s. 

1 The number twelve always symbolises the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

2 The deduction would be that the doctrine of A’’ahwism con- 
sciously links itself on to this monotheism as its predecessor: 
see A'.,-! '/"(S) 21 1. 
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ception the land of the sun» representing as they do the 
S. so far as the earth is concerned ; but the S. of the 
sky is the celestial underworld where the sun has his place 
during winter, and thus in the Babylonian conception 
in the case of a revelation of the deity in Musri a reference 
to the Egyptian doctrine of the sun is presupposed. 

Fresh light would certainly be shed on this side of 
the question should we ever come into possession of 
„ . fuller information as to the state of civilisa- 

* • ’ tion and the religious and political con- 

ditions of the region in question (Musri) in early times. 
In the present state of our knowledge all that can be 
affirmed is that, the higher the antiquity we reach, the 
higher also the civilisation so far as the ancient orient 
is concerned. The Amarna period — that which comes 
under consideration in the present discussion — already 
seems to presuppose a retrogression so far as Palestine 
is concerned, and this would imply like conditions for 
the S, also. It is quite a mistake to picture to oneself 
the Sinaitic peninsula and the adjoining parts of Arabia 
as having then been under the same conditions as 
prevail to-day. We already know enough to justify us 
in affirming that these parts in ancient times were not 
wholly given up to nomads, and that the country 
possessed ordered institutions and seats of advanced 
civilisation. The Nabatagan state about the time of 
the Christian era, and that of the Ghassanids at a later 
period had their earlier predecessors (see A'A 136^ ). 
All of them were states in touch with the civilisation of 
their respective periods — pre-eminently with that of 
Egypt and Assyria-Babylonia — just as much as that 
Nabataean kingdom with which we are in some measure 
acquainted through the monuments that have come 
down to our day and through the notices in classical 
authors. It is by no means impossible that we may 
yet come into possession of monumental evidence with 
regard to the region of ancient Musri dating from times 
which we at present ordinarily think of as completely 
without either history or civilisation. This, at least, is 
even already clear, that long before the period assumed 
for the sojourn of the Israelites oriental civilisation had 
been at work in these parts in a higher degree than was 
at a later date shown by Islam.^ 

Above all, it has to be pointed out that we are in no 
position to decide definitely as to the state of civilisation 
6 Minseans regions during the times in 

and Sabseans. countless re- 

cords of S. Arabia, the inscriptions of 
the Minzeans and the Sabaeans, have not been made 
accessible and investigated. The commercial states of 
S. Arabia exercised political ascendency also in these 
regions at the time when they flourished ; they extended 
their civilising influence as far as to the havens of the 
Philistines and the gates of Damascus,- aud even left 
behind them in those parts a civilisation that can be 
directly traced to them.^ Ver}* specially it is from the 
Minaean-Sabaian inscriptions that, after what the cunei- 
form inscriptions and Egyptian documents have yielded 
or may yet yield, we may hope for glimpses alike into the 
political relations of the Sinaitic peninsula and adjacent 
regions, and still more into their civilisation — in other 
words into the spiritual development of the peoples and 
times by which the occurrences of the period of Israel's 
sojourn in Sinai were determined. It is chiefly on 
these inscriptions that we must depend for any know- 
ledge as to the civilisation and manner of thinking — 
the ‘ genius ’ — of the Semitic peoples in that 

quarter, where they received their purest development, 
and from which, in a certain sense, the tribes of Israel 
also took their origin {KAT^^) 8). 

' Against the notion of Arabia and the ‘Arabian spirit' as 
beln^ the sole basis of ‘Semitism' see Winckler, ‘Arabisch- 
Semitisch-Orienlalisch ' in MVGy 1901, 4-5. 

2 The ‘ Harra’ Inscriptions are in an alphabet which shows a 
prevailingly S. Arabian influence. 

3 Cp the ‘ Libyan ’ inscriptions (ed. D. H. I>Iuller, EpA 
graphische Denkmdler aus Arabien^ 1889). 
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All that we as yet have come to know in the way of 
actual historical fact regarding the Sinaitic peninsula 
and adjacent regions, is still in the highest degree in- 
adequate. The oldest monuments are the Egyptian 
inscriptions in Wady Maghara and those of Sarbut el- 
Khadem (Egypt, § 45). 'Lhe Pharaohs designate the 
people whom they have subjugated there by the name 
of Mentu. The still extant mines show how it was that 
the much prized mafkat (malachite, or ‘ kupfergriin ’) 
was obtained. The oldest known Pharaohs exploited 
the country for this : Snefre (first king of the Fourth 
Dynasty), Chufu (Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid), various kings of the Fifth and the Sixth 
Dynasty, Usertesen 11 . and Amenemhe't of the twelfth ; 
the last whose name is recorded in any inscription is 
kameses II. 

Babylonian references can be adduced only in a 
general way in so far as already in the earliest times we 

7 Maga evidence of a lively commerce 

Babylonia and the whole of 
- ’ Arabia ; the information in our possession 
does not enable us to go into details. The Babylonian 
designation for Arabia is ‘ Magan and Meluha ' and the 
two expressions are used distinctively, the one (Magan) 
to denote the eastern and southern part — -that situated 
nearest to Babylonia, the other (Meluha) to denote the 
N. and W. The district of Sinai would thus form ])art 
of Meluha. It need hardly be said that in the many 
centuries of Babylonian -Assyrian history the relations 
with the two countries waxed and waned in importance 
with the fluctuations in political power and in the 
developments of trade ; so also did the degree of 
knowledge regarding the regions of which we are 
speaking vary and the connotation of the names grow 
or shrink. Thus at certain times what was spoken of 
as Meluha will have been not much more than the 
northern fringe and the road to Egypt. The derivation 
of the name of the characteristic product of the Sinaitic 
peninsula — malachite — from Meluha seems obvious. 

The ideas of antiquity as to the form of the earth are 
very far removed from the actual facts. T'hus it is an 
essential element in the Babylonian conception that the 
whole of the southern part of the earth is regarded as a 
continuous territory stretching from utmost Nubia 
(Ethiopia) through South Arabia to India. T'he Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf have nothing like their true 
importance assigned to them. Thus if ‘ Magan and 
Meluha’ in the widest sense covers the whole of what 
lies to the S. we must include in Magan India and in 
Meluha Ethiopia (A' -f 137). This will explain how 
it is that Cush, the name of the upper valley of the 
Nile — thus the land to the S. of Musri = Egyiit — 
designates also those lands which in Arabia are situated 
to the S, of Musri. 

It is often possible, therefore, in cases where there 
are no special indications to guide us, for us to be in 
doubt as to what special regions ought to be understood 
b}^ the names Magan, Meluha, Kus, Musri — precisely 
as we are when we hear ‘ America ’ or ‘ Africa' vaguely 
mentioned. It is thus beyond our power to determine 
with precision whence it was that Gudea prince of 
Lagas derived the material for his buildings which was 
brought (we are told) from ‘ Magan ’ and from ' Meluha.’ 
W'e cannot be sure whether the usual opinion, which 
takes Sinai with its malachite to be meant by Meluha 
as the mountain of the samtu stone (11. R. b 17), is 
correct, for we are not in a position to say what the 
samfu stone really is. 

The Amarna Letters seem to show that, essentially, the 
Egyptian sovereignty did not extend beyond the borders 

8 Amarna southern Palestine. This is in agree- 

’ . , ment with the supposition that it was 

^ * precisely in these times that the newly 

immigrating tribes of the ‘ Hebrews ' from North Arabia, 
to which also the Israelites belonged, pressed forward 
Into the regions of civilisation. We may take it, 
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accordingly, that this period was marked by a retrogres- 
sion from the prosperity of a somewhat earlier time. It 
is impossible to tell with any certainty who were the 
' Meluha- people ' whom Rib-Addi, prince of Gebal, 
summoned to his aid along with the Egyptians ; it is, 
however, likely, in the known circumstances, that the 
Egyptian troops did not consist in the main of bands 
of Bedouins from Sinai and Midian ; more probably 
Nubians are intended. 

W'ith the single exception of the inscription of 
Kameses 11. in W'adi Maghfira we have no information 
Main these times relating to the regions at 

present under consideration ; but this is 
precisely the period which covers the time of Israel's 
sojourn in Sinai. It is what usually and naturally 
happens ; of times during which great states have not 
dominated the border lands we hear nothing. So far 
as our present light carries us, however, it would seem 
that to this period also belongs the development of the 
power of the S. Arabian kingdom of Main (Miiueans). 
Eor this kingdom was annihilated sometime in the 
eighth or seventh century n.c. , and its beginnings must 
therefore be carried back at least as far as to the 
thirteenth century.^ A period of weakness in the great 
civilised states has also always been favourable to 
the rise of jjetty states and to the development of 
separate kingdoms on the borders of the region of 
civilisation ; and a }xiriod of prosperity in the trading 
states of S. Arabia so far as we are able to trace 
their history also occurred precisely at such a time. 
W'e may venture, therefore, to hope some time or 
other to obtain some information regarding the 
regions of Sinai from the inscriptions of the Minaeans 
just as we are indebted to a Minaean inscription of 
about the ninth century for an illustration of the con- 
ditions prevailing on the S. Palestinian borders (HaEny, 
535 =:(jlaser, 1155).“ W'e must, accordingly, figure to 
ourselves the Mimean rule in those parts as having been 
after the manner of that of the NabaUeans. Just as 
these bore rule in the Sinaitic peninsula and left settle- 
ments and inscriptions behind them, so we may be 
certain that the rule of the Mi means had a deter- 
mining influence on the civilisation and therefore also 
on the religion of those parts. As the Mina’an rule in 
el-'Ula in N. Arabia has left its traces in numerous 
inscriptions, so we must supjiose Mimean settlements 
to have existed all along the caravan routes to Palestine 
and to Egypt. 

W’e must conceive of the relations between the regions 
of Sinai and S. Arabia in those days, then, somewhat 
after the analogy supplied by Islam ; they were not 
a mere IM Dorado of Bedouin tril>es who had remained 
stationary in some primitive phase of develojiment and 
had remaiiKxl wholly untouched by the civilisation of the 
orient and its knowledge (which is identical with its 
religion). Of course we are to believe that Jiedouin 
trilxis also did live there, and these were doubtless not 
genuine representatives of old oriental civilisation exactly 
as the peasant of to-day docs not represent modern science 
and philosophy ; but they were just as far from remaining 
untouched by it as any section of a pojDulation can be 
from remaining altogether outside of the influences of 
an enveloping civilisation. And the higher the oldest 
civilisation, the more lasting must have been its effect 
upon all sections of the population. True, the Bedouin 
is never anything but a bad Moslem ; still he is one ; 
his religious and other conceptions are influenced by 
Islam, and if anywhere among the Bedouins of Arabia 
any intellectual or political movement, any impulse 
towards higher forms of development arises, it must in 
these days associate itself with Islam, just as in those 
days any similar movement was inevitably associated 

1 KAT(^) 141 O. Weher in iqoi, 1. 

2 See Winckler, ‘ Mu.ri'Meluj.i-Ma'in ’ in Ml^G, 1898, 1 ; 
Hommel, An/sdtze u. Abhandl. 230 ff. (Hommel would give 
the inscription an earlier dale). 
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with the doctrines which then dominated the East and 
Arabia with it. 

Tradition itself brings this out very clearly in so far as 
it has not been artificially shaped with the design of 
10 Hebrew nation of Israel as a 

tradition religious community, but still 

proceeds upon the ordinary presupposi- 
tions as to the national conditions of national life ; 
the older tradition does so. To the spliere of Miisri 
belongs the region of Midian and this last comes 
within the sphere of influence of tlie S. Arabian states. 
The Elohist^ here also exhibits the original and 
natural view. He presupposes that Israel was heathen 
before Moses- and that Yahwe first revealed himself 
to Moses during his sojourn at Horeb before the 
E.xodus (Isx. 89-14). In E Jethro the father-in-law of 
Moses — whom, however, the author never calls priest of 
Midian^ — still appears quite clearly in a role which con- 
nects him with the worship of the god of the place — the 
Yahwe of Horeb (Ex. 18). When the Yahwist proceeds 
to make him priest of Midian he is giving true expression 
to the dependence of Mosaism on the civilisation pre- 
vailing there (writing of course from the standpoint of 
his own time — the eighth century — when Musri actually 
was a state ; see KA 7’*'*') although in turn he suppresses 
the old representation, made by the Elohist, of a con- 
nection between Yahwe and the older culture of these 
regions in favour of a more spiritualised doctrine thrown 
into stronger contrast with the ancient religions. 

PA- cry historical delineation, however, can only depict 
past conditions in terms of the conceptions of the 
historian’s own time. Our oldest source 


11. Value of 
traditions. 


can indeed conceive and set forth the 
subjects it deals with in the lively colours 
of its own age ; but the question as to the value of the 
historical contents of its narrative is to be carefully 
distinguished from that as to the correctness of its 
apprehension and representation of llie milieu. The 
historical value of the accounts themselves is to be 
judged of solely by the antiquity' of the dale — i.e., by 
the possibility of a genuine historical tradition. 'I'he 
dale at which the sources E and J were finally fixed in 
writing is to be .sought somewhere in the eighth century ; 
how far these in turn rest on written authorities — the 
only ones possessing historical validity — we do not 
know ; but in no case can they be sujjposed to go so far 
back as to the days before the monarchy. An oral or 
popular tradition about earlier times jjossesses no direct 
liistorical value ; no people preserves definite recollec- 
tions of its career going more than two or three gener- 
ations back. \N'hat any Israelitic or Judahite source 
hands down to us from the tradition of its own people 
must always be judged therefore by reference to the 
possibility of historical — i.c., written — sources having 
been used 204 ^). M’hat does not rest upon 

these ] 3 ossesses no other value than that of the purely 
theoretical doctrine of an ancient writer upon a subject 
of which he knew notliing. And such theories are of 
course of less value, not more, than those of modern 
science. 

A Judahite-Israelite historical tradition in the sense 
just indicated is excluded for the times of the sojourn 
in Sinai ; even were we to regard these as liistorical we 
could not carry the tradition back to the Sinaitic time. 
On the other hand, in the present case, as with the 
whole body of tradition relating to the patriarchal period 

1 According to the present writer’s view the oldest source; 
see KA m. 

2 Slade, Cr/ I 131 ; Cen. 35 ; Josh. 24. 

3 Whether his name was Jethro in E, or whether he was not 
rather called Hobab the Kenite may be left an open question. 
On Hobah see Nu. 10 29 Tudg. 1 16 4 1 1. F'or our present 
inquiry' it is indifierent which name belongs to E and which to 
J. The view which speaks of him as a Kenite appears lo be the 
older and in that case would belong to E. This, however, 
would imply that Horeb was thought of as being not in the 
Sinaitic peninsula but much nearer the Israelite territory, in the 
region of the tribe of Kain (cp § 15). 
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{/\AT(^^ as above), \vc have always to apply the dis- 
tinction drawn between ‘ nation ' in the ethnological sense 
and the same word in its kulturgeschichtlich and there- 
fore also its religious sense. In the view of antiquity and 
therefore of Judah there was no such distinction, and 
hitherto the tradition has always been followed. I’he 
nation is alone the bearer of religion, of truth, of civilisa- 
tion. and thus of the right that alone is divine, and all 
tradition as all thought is valid for this people alone, 
alongside of which no others possess any right in any 
truth. In reality every nation, like every individual, 
belongs to the world around it in all its ideas and in the 
treasures of its material and spiritual possessions. The 
nation of Israel is therefore in an ethnological sense to 
be distinguished from that spiritual movement — or 
religion — of which it is represented by tradition as 
having been the bearer, but in which in its purity 
neither a complete nor an exclusive part can be claimed 
by the nation as an ethnological whole. The religious 
idea in its purity was grasped only by the spiritual 
leaders in Israel, and these, as we now know, and as 
indeed is in itself self-evident and in accordance with 
the nature of things, stood in spiritual connection with 
those of the great civilised nations. It is therefore 
possible that for the Sinai-period, as well as for the rest 
of the body of patriarchal legend, the historical tradition 
at bottom has a connection with older extraneous 
sources, a connection, the object of which is to set forth 
the relations between the religion of Yahw6 in its 
principles and the religious and spiritual movements of 
the leading lands of civilisation : Abraham comes from 
Babylon ; Joseph goes to Egypt ; the revelation of 
religion, the close of the development, takes place in the 
region of a third civilisation, and is brought into clearly 
expressed connection therewith in the oldest tradition 
12 Oldest iii^'ans of the figure of Jethro. Thus 

Arabian special question as to how we are 

picture to ourselves the life of the 
tribes ot Israel before the immigration we 
are again led back to Investigation of the history of the 
oldest Arabian civilisation. Whether we may venture 
to hope for a satisfactory answer to this question, 
whether w'e shall ever find in that quarter the definite 
starting-point for those movements of a combined 
religious and political nature which are presupposed in 
the figure and the activity of a Moses, may perhaps 
seem doubtful when it is considered how far we still are 
even in the case of the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
the much greater fulness of the information we actually 
possess or may still hope for, from having reached any 
indication as to the historical facts of which perhaps 
tradition is taking account in what it hands down to us 
respecting Abraham and Jacob. Possibly we are some- 
what better off in the case of Joseph (see Joseph, 
col. 2591). 

Thus, for any conception as to the general lie of 
things, the conditions under which this great movement 
(to assume its historicity) may possibly have been 
brought about, we must be content to fall back upon 
historical parallels ; and these are very numerous. The 
first rise of Islam, and many of the religious political 
movements within Islam, enable us to form a conception 
of the manner in w’hich also the national unification of 
Israel must have come about. The nation must have 
a god, and therefore also a w'orship ; in this manner 
only does it come to possess a claim to an independent 
existence as a political unity. The law according to 
which it lives and without which a nation cannot exist 
is in all oriental antiquity revealed by (jod and in 
every case rests upon (divinely imparted) knowledge. 
All knowledge and all law is thus of divine origin, 
— is religion. Hence political movements generally 
assume a prevailingly religious character, the secular 
demands being based upon divine right. So it was 
with Mohammed and many other prophets in Islam ; 
so also in our own Middle Ages down to the Reformation. 
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The activity of Moses — or, if you will, the 
political developments which form the groundwork of 
13 . The Moses lege.id-inust lx> regarded 

storv having been a movement of this 

sort. The Sinai-period would in that 
case represent in some sense the crowning of the w'ork, 
the giving of the charter, in a word the politicnl 
organisation of the movement. As such it is repre- 
sented even in the legend, and there can be no doubt 
about the matter. For the theuphany, etc., see Moses, 
§ 13- 


The attempt at a historical criticism of the Exodus 
legend and its culminating point the legislation at 
Sinai, proceeds on the assumption that the Bedouin 
manner of life wfith its forms of organisation must 
supply also the key to any historical contents this 
episode may have as also to those of the w hole legend 
of the early history of Israel. The ‘ Semitic peoples ’ 
are regarded as ‘ nomads’ who develop their distinctive 
views and so also their religion from the midst of their 
primitive surroundings, d he essence of their forms of 
organisation is held to find its clearest expression in the 
Arab Bedouin life as this is disclosed to us in Araljian 


poetry and in the tradition of Islam based upon this. 

On this view' the form of organisation that lies at the 
root of the Israelite national consciousness is the tribal. 
It is indisputable that this is the view presented also in 
the OT, and that Israel also in actual fact, exactly like 
other peoples of the East in a similar comparatively low 
stage of culture, is not unacquainted with this view and 
this form of organisation, dliis being so, the god who 
was to be the God of Israel, had of necessity to 
be the god of the leading tribe which laid hold on 
the hegemony, and thus made its tribal god into a 
national god in the same way as its chief or sheik 
raised himself to the position of king of the nation. 
Stade (f 7 fV I131) supposes Rain to have been such a 
tribe, because the father-iii-law’ of Moses (see above) the 
priest is brought into connection with Rain. Carrying 
this further, we should then have to suppose that the 
sanctuary of the god, and thus the tribal centre of 
worship, must be thought of as being at the place which 
the corresponding legend thinks of as Sinai (M'i. (}/ 

'I'his, however, would give only the one side of the 
legend, that which corresponds to the ethnological 
character of the entire conception, and looks upon the 
nation of Israel through the eyes of antiquity. AH that 
follows from this is that in Judah- Israel, that is to say 
in the historical period or period of the monarchy, a 
tribe, royal house, and w'orship w’as in the ascendant 
which traced its home to the Sinai -region. The 
religious or kulturgeschichtlich side of the question 
will have to be kept quite separate. Whence did the 
w’orship, which is that of the nation of Israel in the 
kulturgeschichtlich sense, receive its real contents, its 
doctrine ? Legend answers the question with the word 
revelation ; but if the matter is looked at from the 
historical and genetic point of view', it is necessary to 
assume a doctrine which had grown up on the soil of 
the ancient civilisations. For it is peoples of civilisation, 
not nomads and peasants, that develop new and 
higher ideas in the struggle with those of a lower and 
now no longer sufficient view of the world — Religion, 
i.e., ethic and law. 

The question which arises out of the possibility that 
Sinai or Horeb had been the centre of worship of a 
14 Sinai predominance 

Horeb ' Judah-Israel leads us to consideration 
i 1 of the position of this mountain. For 

, , ^ though we are able to prove that 

^ ’ cosmological ideas are here involved, 

many analogous phenomena show that the localities so 
viewed need not necessarily be pure figments of theory, 
that, on the contrary, a localisation of these theo- 
retical ideas is the general rule. As is usually the case. 
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however, so also in the present instance, a comparison 
of the different sources shows that relative objects of 
worship, or the earthly cojjies of heavenly places, are 
located by the various sources or traditions in very 
diverse situations. 'I'his holds good of the mountain 
upon which Y:ihw6 dwells, exactly as it holds good of 
any other scat of deity. Kvcry nation, or every tribe, 
must necessarily point to it within its own domain ; 
but, as in every nation and state various strata of 
culture and population are represented, and in the 
course of time also various doctrines arise, so, in like 
manner, different localisations can be handed down in 
the various strata of the tradition. A classical e.\aniple 
of this is presented by Mts. Kbal and Gerizim (see 
above, § 3). The tradition (J) which places them 
beside Shechem has held its ground victoriously. In 
their cosmic meaning, however, as the two summits of 
the Mountain of the World, they can be shown to have 
been held in reverence also in other seats of worship, 
in the territory of other gods as well as at Shechem 
(Kphraim). So, for example, in the domain of worship 
of the once more extensive tribe (Winckler, GI 2) of 
Benjamin, in the region of Bethel. This is the meaning 
of the gloss in Dt. II30 (cp Gerizim, §2): they are 
situated near the Gilgal, the jxjlitical centre of Benjamin 
which stands in connection with the sanctuary of Bethel. 
Ebal and Gerizim are other names for Jachin and 
Boaz in so far as these stand for definite cosmological 
ideas (N. and S. , or E. and W. point) precisely as 
Sinai and lioreb do. Thus no difficulty ought to be 
felt if the mountain of Yahw6 also is placed in various 
p localities. The view which brings it into 
' connection with the Kenite tribe and which 
we must regard as the oldest, doubtless has 
in mind not the Sinaitic peninsula, but the region to the 
S. of Judah, that is to say lOdom. This still linds clear 
expression in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 54): ‘ Yahwc, 
when thou goest forth from SeMr and comest down from 
the mountain (r:'iL” = Ass. sadfi; see KlELD, i)of Kdom ’ ; 
similarly also in Dt. 33 2 * (see Bakan', and cp We. 
ProlS^'i 359, and Di. ad loc . ). In like manner i K. 198 
originally placed Iloreb (thus belonging to Is, the 
oldest source on which Dt. rests) in the region of 
Edom, that is, of Ken, for Elijah cannot ha\e under- 
taken any remote de.sert journey when he is already 
at the point of fainting at the close of a single day.“ 
The forty days were first introduced in order to estab- 
lish a parallelism with the Moscs-legend.^ The words 
of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5 5) indicate that even the 
tradition which used the name Sinai was intluenced by the 
same view with regard to its situation, 'hhis would go 
to show that the Yahwistic tradition also — for Dt. follows 
E (cp. § i) — looked at matters in the .same light. J and 
E, however, comprise the whole tradition which comes 
from the times of Judah's national existence. This 
would be in entire agreement with all that we have to 
presuppose for a period, the conceptions of which 
must have confined themselves within ilie limits of the 

, « T-, i. actual and possible. The free plav of fanrv, 

16 . Post- ,, \ ' , . ' ’ 

... as well as the enlargement of the claims of 
6XIIIC ^ 

Judah to territory outside of its proper 

limits, could first come to their rights only after the 
nation had been torn away from its native soil, when 
Judah had come to be no longer a nation but only a 
religious community, the sphere of whose activity was 

* [Cp Dt.33i6, where Renan, Wellhausen, and Steuernagel 
read ‘he who dwells in Sinai.'] 

2 Wi. C/ 1 23 ; Smend, A 'I'liche Rel.\^i'schJ-) 35. [.See also 
Pkophkt, §§ 7 9. Kitiel (//A', Kdn. 150) still supposes the 
Horeh of the narrative to he in the Sinaitic peninsula ; so loo 
von Gall, Altisracl. Kultstdtten, 15 (cp Ritter, Erdkundc,^‘^\ 
viii. 2, Abschn. i, p. 576). A somewhat l^cner criticism of 
the text, however, is adverse to this view (see Crit, Bib. on 
1 K.lOsX Cp the remark on col. 1272, lines 14 ^ — t. k. c.] 

Ex. 24 18 [P]. The forty days of absence in the wilderness 
(cp the temptation of Jesus). On the significance of the number 
see Wi. G/ 2 83 as (cp Nu.mbkk, § 8X 
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limited only by the bounds of the civilisation of Hither 
Asia. 

The writing which arose out of such ideas as these is 
what is now known as P ; we could, almost, therefore, 
have guessed beforehand that the transference of the 
cosmic idea of Sinai as the seat of Yahwe to the 
Sinaitic peninsula proceeds from this source or from 
the view upon which this source is based. It finally 
became the basis for a conception of Israel — of its 
proper significance and of its past~-which could never 
have arisen in the times in which Judah had a 
national e.xistcnce. All those alterations and trans- 
positions of geographical ideas which extend Israel’s 
power far beyond its historical frontiers * are post- 
exilic. With this it would agree that the list of stages, 
the precise itinerary of Israel’s journey to Sinai and 
from Sinai to Canaan, is peculiar to P. 

The localisation of the Mt. of God in the Sinai 
peninsula must thus at the earliest belong to a late — 
that is, post-exilic — date. 'I'hus we cannot assign to it a 
historical value, nor can it prove anything for the know- 
ledge of the older views of Israel, or of the religious and 
cosmographical conceptions of Judah before the exile. 
For the intellectual contents of the Judaism codified by 
1^, however, the inquiry as to the site assumed for the 
mountain by P would be unimportant ; the essential 
thing to notice is that it has been transferred from 
regions w’hich the national consciousness had regarded 
as adjoining (in the S. ) to regions more remote. 

Yet in this case we must also leave it open as a 
possibility that the transposition w’as not made in a 
wholly arbitrary manner. 'I'hc old orientals knew' 
their world, and even the waste mountain viassif of 
Sinai was not for them a mere land of fairy tales in which 
all things are possible. Just as little as the localisation 
of Ebal and Gerizim beside Shechem or beside the 
Gilgal (Bethel) was possible without some definite point 
of attachment in the adjacent cults, would it have been 
possible for the mountain of Yahwe to Ije transferred to 
the Sinaitic peninsula without a similar reference. 

On this point, also, history fails us as well as the data 
of archmology ; we possess no fact from the older time 
which w ould enable us to prove the existence of a centre 
of w’orship in the peninsula of Sinai. About this time, 
in all likelihood, Kedar {A'A'P^i) ruled in the then 
Mu.sri and Meluha as predecessors of the Xabatreans. • 
In view of the likene.ss of all oriental worships in their 
fundamental thought, it is very easily possible that in 
pre-Christian times also the same spots which Judaism 
pointed to as its Sinai, and Christianity afterwards 
took over were already holy. What we can learn 
of the cults of those regions shows the same forms of 
worship and secret doctrine as Christianity has taken 
over from the ancient Isast. 'I'he worship of the 
morning-star (Lucifer — t.e., the 'Athlar of the southern 
„ Arab.s) is to be supposed to have ex- 

y i.sted there from the earliest Mincean 
sacred places. subsequent conquerors 

successively took it over in its essential features. 'Alhtar, 
however, is, alike in substance and in form, essentially 
identical with the Marcluk of Babylon. Marcluk is the 
spring sun and the morning sun, which is also repre- 
sented by the kindred body which is the morning star, 
according as the sun is regarded — as in Babylon — as a 
masculine divinity, and the morning planet Islar as the 
feminine, or ’Athtar is regarded as masculine and the 
sun as feminine — as w ith the Arabs (see A" A The 

worship of the morning star is borne witness to by St. 
Nilus about 400 A.D. as being that of the Saracens of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and the Xabatrean Dusara merely 
gave to the primeval deity a X’abataean name. The 
mystic doctrines of his worship are exactly the same as 
those of the vernal god at all his seats and the same 
as were taken over by Christianity. Thus Isidore 

1 The concepi ion of Aram as Damascus, of *eber ha-nahar as 
Syria, and so forth. See Wi. G/ 2 . 
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Characenus (see Hesychius, s.v. Aovcraprjs) knows him 
as * Dionysus,’ that is, the son of the virgin Semele, 
who as summer and winter deity is the Tammuz of 
the Canaanites — t.e., the Marduk (and Xebo) of the 
Babylonians, the Horus of the Egyptians {Ml 'G, 1901, 
p. 278). This is not, as might perhaps be thought, a 
copying of Christian doctrine ; on the contrary, both 
alike spring from the same root, the primeval oriental 
one. So too, we hear in the regions of the Sinai 
peninsula down to the time of Mohammed, at Elusa ( = 
Halasa) of the worship of the a/o^ie God who is wor- 
shipped as dhu- l-halasa and whose designation ulti- 
mately means, as indicated, the only God.^ Here, 
also, the assumption of ‘ Christian influence ' is merely a 
distortion of the question ; we are dealing with ancient 
oriental doctrines and seats of worship which, with new 
masters, changed only their names, not their forms or 
the fundamental thoughts underlying them. If, accord- 
ingly, that writing and body of doctrine of Judaism 
which sets forth monotheism in its strictest and most 
abstract presentation, namely P, removed the seat of 
Yahw6 to the peninsula of Sinai, it may very well have 
connected it with actual seats of worship which in their 
worship set forth doctrines similar to those of Elusa. 

Thus arises, finally, the question as to the value to 
be attached to the identification of the mountain in the 
Sinaitic peninsula for which the claim is 


18. Serbal 
and J. 
Mflsa. 


made that it was the mountain of revela- 
tion. If what has alreadv been said be 


accepted, the only possible question is as 
to an identification of the doctrine of late e.xilic Judaism 
with localities that had already, at an earlier date, been 
rendered sacred by a worship that was analogous so far 
as outward form was concerned. 

By tradition two mountains have from the first been 
put forward, each as having been the mountain of 
revelation, and the question between them has continued 
under discussion flown to the present day ; these are 
Mt. Serbal in the \V. and Jebel Musa in the heart of 
the mountain massif oi the peninsula. 

If we are to attach any value to the tradition at all, 
then unquestionably Mt. Serbal has most to be said in 
its favour. The oldest witnesses, from Eusebius down 
to Cosmas Indopleustes, testify to it, and the numerous 
lauras or monastic settlements show that the first 
centuries of Christianity paid honour to the holy sites 
in Serbal and in Wady Firan near the episcopal town 
of PheirAn situated there (which is mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the second century). Jebel Musa was first 
declared to be a holy place by Justinian (527-565), who 
there founded a church in honour of St. Mary the 
Virgin. There is no earlier tradition in its favour. On 
the other hand, the reasons are transparently clear why, 
from henceforth, the dignity thus conferred upon the 
new site should remain with it. 

The monastic settlements on Serbal were exposed to the 
attacks of the Saracen.s and were more than once devastated hy 
them (so, for e.vaniple, in 373 and again in 595 or 41 1, of wliich 
latter incident -\mmonius and Niliis have given us accounts as 
eye-witnesses). Justinian supplied to his argument in favour of 
the sacred site the necessary support by erecting a fort also which 
gave the monks the protection they needed against the Bedouins, 
so that they gradually withdrew from Ml. Serbfd to the safer 
neighbourhood of Jebel INIusa. 'I’he true reason for the 
abandonment of Serbfd and the transference of its associations 
elsewhere, however, is most likely to be sought in the fact that 
in the fifth century the monks of Pharan were threatened by the 
orthodox synod.s as Monothelete and IMonophysite heretics. 
Justinian’s measure was therefore dictated by policy and was 
simply a confirmation of the decisions of the councils. 

Even if we choose to assume a connection of the 
post-exilic but pre-Justinian identification with the 
institutions of an older cultus, the sole witnesses that 
we have, the Nabatoean, testify decidedly for Serbal. 

^ SeCilfFG^, 1901, p. 278, on the meaning of dhu’l-hala^ in 
the same sense as Mohammed’s ahlas (Sur. 112). Elusa Halasa 
according to Tuch (cp WRS, Rel. SemS^)'). On Halasa see 
Palmer, Desert of the Exodus^ 423 [also Bered, Negeb, § 7, 
Ziklag]. 
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Many Sinaitic inscriptions,^ which essentially contain 
merely the names of passing pilgrims and date from 
Nabatoean times onw'ards, are found in by far the 
greatest numbers in the Wady Mokatteb (Walley of 
Inscriptions) of the Serbal group ; the Musa group 
comes far behind it in this. 'Phe inscriptions cannot, 
however, be regarded as the idle scribblings of pa.ssing 
trade caravans ; without a doubt they are connected 
w ith the sanctity of the spot, and for the most part are 
the work of pilgrims. 

If in these circumstances the question as to w'hat 
mountain was thought of in later times is, in itself con- 
sidered, one of little profit, we have the additional 
difficulty which stands in the way of the identification 
of the other s'ites which might be supposed to be made 
certain by the narrative of Exodus (Kephidim, etc.). 
It is doubtless true, indeed, that Judaism, like the 
ancient East in general, had a definite conceptiem regard- 
ing the lands of w’hich it spoke. If, accordingly, any 
one wanted to describe a definite route as that of the 
P 2 xodus, he was quite able to do so. But the Exodus- 
legend, like all OT narratives, is full of mythological 
allusions, and in order to bring in these there is never any 
aversion to that arbitrariness which is so irreconcilable 
with our modern ideas of geographical fidelity. If 
Sinai was thought of as the earthly image of a definite 
cosmical idea then must also the legend — which also 
lay before P — indicate on the way to Sinai the con'e- 
sponding phenomena of the heavenly path to the cul- 
minating point of the universe ; but it may well be 
questioned whether, when this was being done in a 
representation so condensed and so excerpt -like as that 
of P, sufficient points of attachment would be given to 
render possible a comparison between the writer’s 
representation and the actual geographical fiicts. 

For the partisans of Jebel Musa there still remains 
the secondary question whether the actual Jebel Musa 
itself was the mountain of the giving of the law, or 
whether (so Robinson) this is not rather to be sought in 
the Ras es-Safsaf, N\V of Jebel Musa. 

From the point of view of historical criticism the .Sinai ques- 
tion has, in common with so many other questions of liihlical 
archaeology and geography, received but little attention. That 
the separate particulars regarding the occurrences aiul dates of 
the Sinai episode have hut a limited attestation lie^ in the nature 
of the legends themselves, and in the form of their developnieiit. 
It is, however, upon an uncritical faith in these that all those 
researches and constructions rest, of which the most important 
are those of Lepsins {^Reise von Thebe n nach der Ilalhinscl des 
Sinai), and the works of travel by Burckhardu Riippell, Fraas, 
Robinson, Palmer. The geographical details are presented 
clearly but uncritically in Ebers {Dutch Gosen zuvi Sinai), As 
the Sinai-peninsula is pretty frequently visited by tourists, the 
handbooks also (see, e.^., Baed. /’«/., (5) 1901) give tlie needful 
particulars as to the topography of the region. An attempt to 
apply the principles of geographical and lustorical possibility to 
die explanation of the biblical narratives was made hy Greene, 
The Hebrexo Migt'ation from Egypt (2 ed. London, 18S3). 
The slay in Egypt is, as usual, taken to be historical, and then 
it is conclusively shown that a 40-years .stay in the desert and 
the march through the Sinaitic peninsula are impossilile, that 
therefore an exodus from Egypt to Palestine cannot have been 
achieved otherwise than 'ny the ordinary caravan-route (Circene 
proves his point ; only, the real historical impossibility lies rather 
in what he assumes : the slay in Egypt). Although he lakes no 
account of variety of sources (cp § 10) Charles B>eke {Discin'eries 
0/ Sinai in Arabia and of Miaian, London, 1878) is led .so far 
by his sound sense on the right track in his attempts at identifica- 
tion as to find Sinai in the territory of Midian. Only, here loo, 
all the data of the legend are treated as available for geographi- 
cal definition. 

The allegorical interpretation of Sinai as Hagar by 
Paul in Gal. 425 rests doubtless upon the same astro- 
logical and cosmological identifications 
as does the double name of the moun- 
tain. For if there is also a play upon the name of 
Hagar, that in the writer’s mind cannot be the Arab. 
hagar (‘stone’) — for this does not mean rock — but tha 

1 The Sinaitic 'inscriptions are discussed by M- A. Levy in 
ZDMG 14 (i860), 363-480^^ after the copies of Lepsius in Denk- 
tndler aus Agypten u. Athiopien, etc., 6 Blall 14-21 (Inscrip- 
tions of Wady Slokatieb). The in.scriptions have been collected 
by Euling, Sinaitische I nschri/ten, Berlin, 1891. 
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Arab, hagr, ‘midday/ /.^..culmination point. ^ Thus it 
Ixicomes synonynjous with Horeb. The culmination 
point — i.e., the N. point of the ecliptic — corresponds, 
however, in the old cosmology to the N. point of the 
Universe {the X. pole), and this is represented upon 
earth by the terrestrial Jerusalem, of which the heavenly 
antitype is the heavenly Jerusalem [<jvv<noi.x^’i 5 ^ vvv 
Tepoi'(ra\i7/>t). n. w. 

[Von Gall {Altisr. Kultstdtten, 15) regards the iden- 
tification of Horeb and Sinai as a post-e.xilic confusion 

9(1 Various 106 .9). Originally 

* ® they were distinct. Horeb lay in the 

Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on 
the coast of Arabia (cp We. Prol.^^^ 359 ; Moore, 
Jitdges, 140, 179; Stade, lintst. des I'olkes Israel, 12). 
But see remarks above on 1 K. 198 , and cp Mosk.s, § 5. 
Xot all critics, however, admit that the prevalent 
opinion is free from serious objections. Holzinger 
{A'/IC, A-V. , p. 66) remarks that there are difficulties 
attending all attempts to locate the mountain of legisla- 
tion. If we had only Judg. 64 before us, we should 
naturally seek for the mountain near Kadesh ; at any 
rate, 1 K. 198 does not favour a site in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Captain A. 1 ‘ 2 . Haynes, R.E. (of the 
Palmer Search E.xpedition) placed Mt. Sinai in the 
tiesert of Et-'l’ih, on the way from Egypt to Kadesh 
{PPPQ, 1896, p. 175^. ). S.ayce ( 6 V/ 7 . Mo/i. 263 ) 

considers a site in the Sinaitic peninsula to l^e e.xcluded 
by the presence of an Egyptian garrison in charge of 
the mines, and places Sinai in the eastern mountains of 
Scir. Cheyne {£. Bib., col. 3208) prefers some moun- 
tain-group near Kadesh on te.xt-critical grounds, which 
favour the supposition that the Moses-clan was admitted 
to the jus conuubii and to religious communion by a 
tribe of Misrites (not Midianites) or Kenites which 
dwelt near Kadesh.^ 

As to the names ' Sinai ’ and * Horeb ’ the most 
different theca ies have been offered. Gesenius ( Thes, 
948t/) suggests ‘ muddy ’ as opposed to iin ‘ dry.’ The 
usual critical theory connects with pc. ‘ Sin,’ the 
moon-god ; the plausibility of this is manifest (sec § 3), 
even without referring to the fact that as late as the end 
of the sixth century a.d. moon-w(jrship was practised 
by heathen Arabs in the Sinai peninsula ( Biithg. A^/ 7 r. 
105 ; Z/Al/G 8202^ ). 'Fhe article ZlN, however, sug- 
gests another explanation ; both pi.* and pc may be 
corruptions of 'I'Nycc' (p«arallel corruptions are frcciuent) ; 
consequently *:'c niay Ix^ a corruption of This 

would correspond to nin. regarded as a corruption of 
(see Moses, § 5) ; tradition knew no other name 
for the sacred mountain than ' Jerahmeelite,’ ‘ Ishmaelite. ’ 
A more obvious explanation is ‘drought’ (from 
* to be dry’), or as W'inckler explains, ‘ glowing (heat )’ ; 
see § 3, end. Lagardc, however (Uebers. 85), con- 
nects with Aram, c-13, ' to plough.’ — T. k. c. ] n. \v. 

SINIM, THE LAND OF (□':'□ pN ; pn nepccuN 
[BNAQ] ; lerra australis; Pesh. jpAflO), Is. 49i2t. 
F'ormerly biblical geographers were inclined to see here 
a reference to China — the land of the Sinae or I'hinae 
of the geographer f^tolemy (.\r. and Syr. sin |. It was not 
supposed that the writer knew of Jewish exiles in China, 
but that he wished to express the idea that from the 
very farthest possible point the children of Zion should 
return. The theory, first suggested by .Arias .Montanus 
( 1 6th cent.), has been both defended and opposed with' 

J fOn the reading of Gal. 425, and on the hearing of the lext- 
critic.al prohlem on the question here discussed, see Hagar, § 3.I 
The theory' is iha! this is the view of things out of which 
the repre.seniation in our Hebrew te.xi has arisen. It is based 
on a new criticism of the form of the Moses-narrative. 

3 The alternative would be to connect with the name 

of the Babylonian Moon-god. The same connexion would then 
have to be supposed for the other members of the group of (prob. 
ably) related names — (cp .Saui., 

Shobal, Shemchl). On the ground of numerous phenomena, 
not all of which are indicated in the present work, the writer 
hesitates to suppo.se this connection. 
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much learning (see Strauss -Torney in Del. /es.^^^ 
688 ff,, cp 488 ff. ; Che. , Proph. /i. Terrien 

dc Lacouperie,^ BOR \ [1886-7], 45 .^ 183^), but the 
philological and historical difficulties have decided recent 
critics again.st it (see Dillm.-Kitlel, Duhm, Che. in 
SPOT, Marti). China became known too late, and 
we should expect C'rs- In accordance with his theory 
of the place of composition, Duhm thinks of the 
‘ Phomician Sinites* mentioned in Gen. 10 17 ; Kloster- 
mann, Cheyne (in SPOT), and Marti would read 
and see a reference to Syeke [^?'.t^.] — /.^. , Assouan on 
the Nile. 

If however ( i ) the view expressed elsewhere (PKtJi’ii et, 
§ 43) is correct, and the ITophecyof Restoration relates 
to the return of the Jews from a N. Arabian captivity, 
and if (2) the geographical horizon of Gen. 10 has been 
expanded, so that only a keen observer can discern its 
original limitation to the Xegeb and Arabia, the problem 
of ‘ Sinim ’ is solved, and the remark of Skinner and 
Marti that it is a hopeless enigma is refuted. 

Critically investigated, the ethnic names of Gen. 10 i5-i8rt 
(which have been transformed by the redactor) are probably as 
follows : — 

Kenaz (or Kain), Missur, Rehoboth, Ishmaelite, Arammite, 
Geshurile, Horite, Jerahmeelite,’ Sinite, Aradiie (or Arpadile?), 
Mi.srite, Maacathite. 

That the name ' Sin ’ was firmly rooted in the X'egcb 
is shown by the occurrence of ‘ Sin ' for a wilderness 
(Ex. Ifii) and of ‘Sinai’ (in Mu.sri ; see Moses, § 
14, SiN.Ai, §§4, 15) for a mountain. From this point 
of view, Duhm’s theory was a step towards the true 
solution. Whether, however. Sin, Sini, .Sinim are 
original, and connected with Sin the Babylonian moon- 
god, may be questioned. Analogy favours the view 
that Sin likeZin (p*) is a corruption of (Ishnjael) ; 

see Sinai, § 20, and cp .Siie.m. 

Filling up one obvious lacuna, the passage now 
becomes — 

Lo, the.se come from Jerahmeel 

And lo, these from Zaphon,2 

And (lo, the.sel from Arabia (p*n“!>c)> 

And these from the land of Sinim (or, Ishmael?). 

T. K. C. 

SINITE Cj'pn — i.e., the Sinite; <\ceN NAION [-^EL], 
CeiNAloy [Jos. ^////. i. 62] ; siXAiCM), a Canaanite 
( Phoenician) tribe, Gen. 10 17=1 Ch. lisiom. B, aC€N” 
isiei L]). In Ass. inscr. {Siannu), as well as in OT, 
the name is grouped with Arka (Arkite), and 
Simirra (Zemarite), in the former sometimes also 
with L’snu {e.g. , KB\. 172 ii. 27 26) which Fried. Del. 
{Par. 282) proposes to find in Kal' at el-I/osn XE. 
of Tripoli and \V. of Hoins. In spite of the different 
sibilant it is no doubt the same as the land of Si-a-na-ai 
mentioned in the monolith of Shalmaneser II., im- 
mediately after Irkanat (Arkite, ;/. i), Arvad, and 
Usanat (cp Usnu) ; the king bears the characteristic 
name Adunuba’li (cp CIS'\. no. 138, etc.). It 

is less certain whetlier Sin is to be found in the list of 
X. .Syrian cities visited by Thotmes III.'* 

Apart from such help as the above evidence yields, 
the site of ' Sin ’ is uncertain. The identification with 
Svn near the Nahr' Arka (see Geography, § 16 [2]) 
finds some support in the Targ. rendering ‘Orthosia,’ 

1 This clever and much -regret ted scholar thought of the tribes 
of the .^ina on the slopes of the Hindu-cush. * They are enumer- 
ated in the law.s of Manu, in the Mahabbaraia, the great epos 
of India, in the Laliia s'istara, in the Ramayana, the Purana.s, 
and elsewhere, a body of evidence which goes back to the times 
before the Christian era.’ The)' are now, it is added, five in 
number, and .still live in the same or nearly the same region. 

2 Duhm and Marti (cp also SBOT)om\X pEYC, as an inter- 

polation from Ps. 107 3. This arises from their not rightly 
understanding pssfsee Zapho.v), and involves inserting a new 
stichus, ptt.i (lipo See Crit. Bib. 

So Craig, KB \ 172 1 94 ; the older reading is Sf-za-na^ai, cp 
A'^r(2)i96. 

4 Viz. : (207) and Siii-’no-ra-g'n'na (211): the 

former may Wan ‘Sin the hinder’ (cp Ass. arka, ‘behind’); 
see WMM, As. u. Eur. 289. 
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the ruins of which town are probably situated a little to 
the S. of the Nahr^ Arka (see Orthosia). This, how- 
ever, seems too close to 'Arka, and it might be 
better to look further N. and find a trace of the name 
in the Nahr es-Sm (or Nahr-el-Melek)'^ two hours 

X. from Biiniyas on the road to (Laodicea) ; 

so Baed. 41 1. But the Ass. sianuu {=:sidnu) pre- 
supposes the form (cp Fr. Del. /.c. ), which is 
certainly older and presumably more correct than the 
MT "i'D (with which Vg. agree), and the difficulty 
of reconciling the two forms is a grave objection to the 
identifications hitherto proposed. The same applies 
also to the suggested connection with the fortress of 
Sinna (Strabo, xvi. II18 ; Di. ; BDB). s. A. c. 

SION. I. JX'y’ ; CH CON [BAF], c ICON [L] ; Dt. 448. 
See SiRioN. 

2. (Tiuiv, I Macc, 437, etc. See Ziox. 

SIPHMOTH (ni^2b» [Gi.], niDSC* [Ba.]), one of 
the places where David, when in Ziklag, had allies* i S. 
3028t {ciK<^e\ [B], but also, in a doublet [see z/. 29] 
Ca 4)€K ; C<\(|)<\MCOC [A], c€(J)€lMCoe [L]). The idea 
that the name may be connected with n£i? (Nu. 
34io/. ) is rejected by Wellhausen as impossible. But 
there is reason to think that the geographical references 
both of Xu. 342-12 and of i S. 30 27-31 have been mis- 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the 
editor ; originally both passages referred probably to 
the X'egeb (cp Riblah). 

In Xu. 34 II Shepham and Riblah (/.^., probably Jerahmeel) 
are mentioned together. So too in i S. 30 29 (©D (ratpeK, which 
corresponds with Siphnioih, is mentioned after KfLixaO ( = 
Maacath, a region in the X'egeb), and in z'. 28 MT and 0 agree 
in combining Siphmoth (o-ou^et) with Eshiemoa (ccr^cie [c'. 28], 
BeifiaB [v, 20]) and Racal (<apju,TjAo9) — t.e., Jerahmeel. We also 
find a gentilic Shiphmite which certainly belongs to the 

far S. This view may require us to substitute ‘ Rehoboth ’ for 
‘ Hebron’ as David’s first centre after leaving ‘Ziklag,’ and to 
suppose ‘ Eshtemoa’ to be identical with Shem.\ [g.v.]. It is at 
any rate plausible. T. K. C. 

SIPPAI (**20), a Rephaite slain by Sibbechai the 
Hushathite : i Ch. 204(c<\(t)OYT [B], ce4><t>l 
[L]). In 2 S. 21 18 he appears as Saph (r^p ; cre0 [BJ, 
Ge(f)€ [A]). The Pesh. in the superscription prefixed to 
Ps. 143 [144] has: ‘ To David, when he slew Asaph 
[Saph] brother of Gulyad [Goliath]’ (cp ©). In 2 S. 
21 18 reads eVara^e . . . roes iinavvriyfx^vov^ rCov 
airoyjvbjv . . . which, as Klostermann has shown, pre- 
supposes the form ‘sdr (a name analogous to the further 
abbreviated Asaph), and this may be near the correct 
reading, being easily dropped after the final ' of tzs. 

SIRACH. The present article will deal with those 
portions of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira that have been 
1 Extent since the completion of the article 

of Heb Ecclesiasticus (March 1900). To the 
material fragments given there (col. 1166, 

n. 4) we have up to this time (Jan. 1903) 
to add only I831-33 19x2 205-7 *3 37 19 22 24 26 published, 
w'ith facsimile, translation, and annotations, by M, 
Gaster in JQR for July 1900. The material now pub- 
lished includes 35^/-1626 I831-33 19 12 2O5-713 208^13 
17-24 26i2iZ 30 11-333 359-8827 39 15-51 30: about two- 
thirds of the whole book. 

The new fragments agree in the main in character 
2 New those previously known, but also 

fragments from them in some interesting par- 

° ‘ ticulars. 

{a) Adler fragment, — The passage published by 
Adler, 729-I21 is written astichometrically, 

agreeing in this regard with M.S A of Schechter and 
Faylor (A^cE). The text is corrupt ; but in most cases 
it is possible to emend it with considerable probability. 
It has one k6re (82) and one marginal note (10 13), and 
over several words (10 1, etc. ) are placed dots indicating 

^ This suggests that Sin has derived its name from the moon- 
god (Sin). 


the necessity of correction. 93/. 10 2 116-8 are provided 
j with vowel-points and accents, and a few other words 
I are pointed in whole or in part.^ It thus appears that 
! the passage has been revised by a scribe who, un- 
fortunately, did not possess the material or the ability 
to correct the more serious errors of the text. Doublets 
occur in 81 93 103o<:,i/-3i 11 25 27a, ^ \\27C,d-22>\ in 
8 1 the second clause is corrupt in the first couplet, correct 
in the second, and, as the first clause of the second 
couplet is nearly identical with the Syriac (S) — employ- 
ing the word r^sp in a Syriac non-Hebrew sense — the 
verse may have been revised in accordance with the 
Syriac, or it may offer a variant reading which was 
followed by S ; 103o<:, is defective, z ’. 31 is complete 
and independent of 0 and S; ll25 = S, v. 2’]a,b = <Q 
nearly (emend H to vcT'::); t/=S, v. 28 = (*5 

nearly (^D renders n"',nR badly by ‘children'). The 
agreement of the two couplets of a doublet with 0 and 
S respectively may suggest imitation of these versions 
by H, and in some cases doubtless there has Ix^en 
imitation. 2 On the other hand, in a number of couplets, 
as 733 (unless |ri is error for jn) 867^^111416 941115 
10 5 7 10 17 f. 22 11 28, in spite of the occurrence of a 
couple of S3Tiasms, it is clear that the text of H is not 
dependent on 0 or S. The obvious cases of depen- 
dence are rare, and the impression made by the passage 
as a whole is that it represents a genuine, though cor- 
rupt, Hebrew text. 

That the M.S has passed through the hands of an Aramaic- 
speaking scribe is shown by the occurrence of Syriasms : rc’p 
(^> i)» min (8 Ii), njy apparently (O 14), and probably in-*: 

(9 18, cp S I'here is no case of an Arabism in the 

present text ; but there is an indication that in the text from 
which our S was made the word p'^n occurred in the sense of 
‘create’: in 10 18 H reads: ‘pride is not becoming ’ (mxj), for 
which 0 has, ‘ pride was not created ’ (n-:;), whilst the of 
S represents Heb. ps,-; ; it would seem, therefore, that in some 
Heb. MS or M.SS psn w'as employed in the sense of An 

example (S i) of apparent translation from Syriac is given above, 
and a probable second example is found in ll25r, which seems 
to be a corrupted doublet (.Tnn for t;;')- For quotations from 
this portion of Ben-Sira in .Saadia and the Talmud, see below 

(§ 3). 

(3) IJvi fragment . — The fragment 3624-881 (C^-^''), 
edited by Ldvi in REf Jan. -March 1900, with facsimile, 
translation, and annotations, offers a new recension of 
material already published (by .Schechter and 'Faylor in 
their * Ben-Sira,’ and G. Margoliouth in JQR, Oct. 
1899). Unlike the latter it is written astichometrically ; 
this, however, is a difference to which no importance 
can be attached. It abounds in scribal errors, has harsh 
constructions (as in 37 1), and employs late Hebrew 
expressions (for e.xample, j*i, 37 2, in the sense of ‘ grief, 
misfortune’).^ In general, however, it is superior to 
the text of MS B of Schechter and G. Margoliouth, It 
sometimes accounts for the errors of the versions ; for 
example, its m: in 8626 shows how the readings 
ev'{d}vu) and l-iO? arose. In a couple of cases 

1 Saadia remarks that the text of B.S known to him was pro- 
vided, like the biblical books, with vowel-points and accents. 
If the statement is to be taken literally it points to a MS written 
more carefully than those that have come down to us. 

On the interpretation of doublets see the remarks of Xoldeke 
in ZA TH', 1900, p. i. D. S. Margoliouth in T, April i9Kp2, 
calls attention to a doublet in Ben-Zev’s translation of Ben-.Sira 
( 40 16), in which one couplet agrees with .S, and the other with 0 . 

3 "[Cin (^4) is probably scribal miswriting for ■'DCn- 

^ SoL^vi In /O^jDct. 1900. X’oldeke (.?-4 T\V, 1900, p. i)and 
Houisma QTlt.T, 1900) hold that p'-n = ‘ create ’ is a genuine 
Hebrew stem. The fundamental sense of the stem may be 
‘ divide, cut up ' (as Noideke suggests), whence, on the one hand, 
‘number, arrange, create,’ and, on the other hand, ‘destroy.’ 
These meanings are variously distributed in the Semitic 
languages ; but no X' orlh-SemitIc dialect, as far as our documents 
go, employs the stem in the sense ‘create’ — this particular sense 
is found only in Arabic, in which it is the usual one. Still the 
possibility of this sense in Hebrew must be admitted. Cp 
Konig, Die Originalitat d. heb, Sirachtextesy 6 gf, and Ryssel 
in St, Kr.y 1901, p. 579. 

5 p-| here appears to be identic.al with Aram, p-; ‘anxiety’ 
yOO^ ; the writing pi may represent a local pronunciation, or 
■ may be a scribal error for pi. 
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(37 2628) L agrees with H against (* 5 . The most interest- 
ing feature of this fragment is that in many cases its text 
is identical with the marginal readings of MS H, M-henee 
it appears that these readings are not the emendations 
of the scribe but are derived from another MS. This 
MS was not identical with since it sometimes differs 
from this latter ; but the two are derived from one earlier 
text. It is probable (as I^dvi points out) that the 
marginal readiiigs in the rest of H (the Cowley- NVubauer 
fragment) come from the same or a similar source, and 
we thus have an indication of the existence of a third 
f;imily of Ben-Sira manuscripts in addition to those 
represented Ijy A and B. 

(«:) Seiectiofis , — Still a different type of text is presented 
by three fragments containing selections from Ben-Sira : 
one, containing 4 23;^ 3oy, 54-79-13 3di9r4 2517-1922-24 
20 I 2^^ and bits of 2581320 f. published, with annota- 
tions, by Schechter (in JQR^ April 1900) ; a second, 
containing 018^/192835 71461720 f. 23-25, published, 
with translation and annotations, by L^vi (in RliJ, 
Jan. -.March 1900) ; and a third, containing 1831 (one 
word) 32 f. 19 1 f- 20 5-7 3/19222426 20 13, published, 
with fac-simile, translation, and annotations, by Caster 
(in JQR, July 1900). Possibly a number of such 
selections existed ; this would be a natural result of the 
popularity of the book. Croups of couplets, taken from 
different parts of Ben-Sira, occur in the Talmud ; for 
example, in Savhedrin , 100/'. In such cases the object 
is to bring together the aphorisms relating to some one 
subject (women and the household in Sank. ioo<^) ; these 
need not have been taken, and probably were not taken, 
from a book of extracts ; but they may have suggested 
the compilation of such books. In the fragments under 
CDUsideration, whilst the couplets show a variety of 
subjects, a certain unity is observable ; in that of 
Scliechter the chief points are the desirableness of moral 
firmness and the wickedness of women ; in that of Levi, 
the pursuit of wisdom and the cultivation of humility ; 
in that of Caster, the characteristics of the wise man. 
h'or the sake of distinction these books of extracts may 
be designated by the letter L. 

The Schechter fragment =:his C) is in tolerably 

good form, having only two badly corrupted pas.sages, 
5 11 and 5 13 ( I )«/ ( = 36 19-'/)- It accords now with the 
Greek, now witli the Syriac, differing in this regard 
sometimes in the same couplet.* Often it goes its own 
way, being sometimes (as in 612) of a curtness that 
suggests originality ; and its irregular oscillation between 
0 and S indicates that it is not based on either of these 
versions. It is in general agreement with the Creek in 
several cases in which MS A^^^- agrees with the 


.Syriac. 

The L^'vi fragment (E*'^^'*, =hisD)coincides in material 
with jjart of MS and gives a better text than that 

of the latter. From 618 to 7 20 it is nearer to 0 than to 
S, and in the remaining couplets is nearer to .S. It is 
carefully written ; there are two or three scribal mis- 
writings of letters, and a word is omitted in 76 and 
probaljly also in 721. It contains no Syriasms or 
Arabisms. and has the tone of an independent text. 

'i'he Caster fragment ( ) resembles 
agreeing sometimes with 0 , sometimes with .S. In 
several coujdets (1832/! 19 1 206) it serves to explain 
the errors of one or both of the versions ; clearly in 
some cases these last are free renderings of H. The 
Hebrew text is corrupt or defective in 192 ^ 2O5, and 
has apparently one Syriasm ( 37 19. c::r;: for c:n'). 

W’ith the light got from the newv fragments we may 
now speak more definitely than was possible tu'o years 
ago of the conclusions to be drawn 
from the whole of the Ben-Sira Hebrew- 
material. In the first place, we may 
consider the facts that make for the genuineness of the 


3. Genuineness 
of the Heb. 


1 In 26 17 it agrees with (f'N’AVE In the expression ‘ like a be.ar,’ 
while and S read ‘ like sackcloth ’ ; if apxo? is Gk. corruption 
of (jdKKOi', H here follows a Greek text- 
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Hebrew' text — that is to say, against the supposition 
that it is a translation from versions. 

(</) Talmud. — The question of the quotations from 
Beii-Sira in the Talmud is complicated by the corrup- 
tions of the Talmud text as w ell as by the peculiar habits 
of the Talmudic doctors : their frequent disregard of 
literalness, and their foiidncss for grouping clauses or 
couplets from different parts of the book and adding or 
interweaving passages front the canonical books. 'I'heir 
citations are not necessarily authority for the wording of 
the original, but may testify to a form or forms current 
in the 'lalmudic period, and may help to establish the 
original text.* 

There are indications (though, for the reasons men- 
tioned above, these are not clear) that the two 'Talmuds, 
the Jerusalem and the Babylonian, had, in some cas«*s 
at least, different texts of Ben-Sira. 'Thus in 321 Talm. 
Jer. Hag. 77/’, agrees with H in the first word (where 
Talm. Bab. and Saad. have a different word) and also 
in the last word, but in the rest of the couplet has a 
wholly different reading (perhaps based, on Job 11 8)-; 
in the same passage Bab. Talm. Hag. i;^a (and so Midr. 
Rab. , Cen. 8) has a doublet, in which the first couplet 
is identical w ith the form in 0 and S, whilst the second, 
although diverging from Jer. 'I'alm., 0 , S, and H, 
agrees with H and Saad. in one peculiar expression 
(nDir^) ; in this doublet we may have an indication of 
at least two forms of the Ben-Sira text in the fifth century, 
one of which is here represented by 0 and .S, and the 
other by H (there being also in this latter scribal variants) ; 
possibly, however, l)oth couplets are original, and H has 
taken one, and 0 the other. In 7 17 the ‘hope’ of H 
is supported by Abofh 47 (against 0 and S ' fate'), but 
Abbth and the versions agree in reading ‘ humble thyself’ 
instead of H ' humble pride ’ ; in both cases the readings 
of the versions are the belter, A noteworthy group of 
selections from Ecclus. 9 occurs in Talm. Bab. Sank. 
TOO by Y^bdm. 63^, the order of lines being : 8/z, ‘^b, ga,b 
(in part), 8 r (to which is added Prov. 726^^); 8 t/ = H 
(emended), 0 (.S being different) ; 3^ (where H has a 
doublet) agrees in part with one form of H, in part with 
the other ; in 9 the text of Bab. Talm. seems to be in 
disorder, or to be very free ; it has ‘ beside her' (h^sn)^ 
instead of 'with a married woman’ ( 0 , S, and, by 
emendation, H ,-1817-). and 'to mingle’ instead of ‘do 
not drink ’ ; 8r is a slightly expanded form of emended 
H (=i8). In \\\b 29<7 1825 the Talmudic text is sub- 
stantially the same as that of H and 0 , S. It is in 
general more correctly written than H, which iyfull of 
scribal blunders ; yet the two are sufficiently alike to 
suggest that our II rests on a genuine Hebrew' text. 
W'e cannot be surprised at scribal errors, doublets, 
omissions, and additions in a text of the tenth or the 
eleventh century when we find similar occurrences in the 
Talmud as well as in the versions."* 

{b) Saadia .- — 'The resemblance between Saadia and 
H is very close, the differences between the two being 
little more than variations of diction, and the advantage 
lying sometimes with one, sometimes with the other ; in 
bs/‘ (H u:-!, Saad. iiy) and 66 (H Saad, rSy) the 
wording of H is the belter, but in 66« the order of words 
in Saadia is the more correct ; on the other hand, in 67 
13 II the Aramaic jvc: of H is probably to Ixi emended 
into the and of Saadia. He appears to have 

1 On the quotations in the Talmud and Saadia. in addition to 
the authors mentioned above, col. 1172, n, 2, see Bacher {JQR, 
Jan. 1900), Eder.shelm (in Wace), L^vi {Couim. and REJ and 
JQR') and Ryssel (in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen and St. A>., 
1901-1902) ; cp Schechter in JQR 3 and 4 . 

2 Bacher suggests that Jer. Talm. ym is an erroneous com- 
pletion of the abbreviation which should be read 

3 Rashi, ,-t8v3 The text of Bab. Talm. should perhaps 

be emended after H and the versions. But in v. 9, where H has 
only * strong drink ’ and tpBXAC only ‘ wine ' (S ‘ old wine ’)» Bab, 
Tafm, has both terms, possibly accounting for the differences 
between H, iP, and S. 

4 On the Syriac of Ecclus. Osyi see L6vi, in JQRy Oci. 1900 
p. 8/ 
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had a text that was substantially identical with ours ; 
his citations may be considered to establish, as far as 
they go, a text of the tenth century, though of its history 
we know nothing.^ Its special similarity to that of our 
Hebrew MSS may be a result of the proximity in time 
of the two. Snadia also quotes as from the ‘ W'isdom of 
Eleazar ben Irai ’ a passage that is found in our Ben-Sira 
(321 /. ), and the text quoted by him differs from that of 
our Hebrew in only a couple of unimportant forms (H 
mN'?3, Saad, ; H t:' nsn. Saad. the 

natural conclusion is that the book of Eleazar ben Irai 
(if this name really belongs to a separate author and is 
not a corruption of ‘Eleazar ben Sira’) contained ex- 
tracts from Ben-Sira or from some work based on Ben- 
Sira. 

(r) Relation of H to ^ and S. — It is a common 
remark that the Hebrew MSS of BS fall into two 
divisions : those that more resemble the Greek, and 
those that are nearer the Syriac ; to the former division 
belongs the B-group, to the latter the A-group. This 
classification holds in a general way, but may easily be 
pressed too far. Even in the earlier A and B material 
there are a number of passages that are adverse to such 

classification, and many more appear in the new 
fragments. I'he division into these two classes has, 
however, been held to indicate that our Hebrew is a 
translation from the Greek or the Syriac. With the 
new material at our disposal it may be said that this 
supposition, as an explanation of the Hebrew as a whole, 
seems to be definitely excluded. It appears to be set 
aside by the irregularity of the accordance of H with (J 5 
or S, by its not infrequent divergence from and correc- 
tion of both the versions, by its relation to the quotations 
in the Talmud and Saadia, and by its tone, which in 
many places is free and independent and is characterised 
by an aphoristic cnrtness that a translator would not be 
likely to attain. We must rather account for the general 
relation between H and the versions by supposing that 
H is the descendant of early texts, some of which 
were the basis of ( 5 , others the basis of S. The 
omissions in S call for fuller treatment than they have 
yet received. They may be due in part to the frequent 
fondness of this version for clearness and condensation, 
in part to the defectiveness of the MS from which it was 
made. 

{d) Diction, — The testimony of the new fragments 
confirms the judgment of the language expressed under 
Ecclesiasticus. After allowance has been made for 
obvious scribal errors the diction of H does not differ 
materially from that of Koheleth. Aramaisms and New- 
Hebrew forms and expressions may well have been em- 
ployed by Ben-Sira himself (such forms occur even in the 
Book of Proverbs), and, as regards the fragments, there 
was no time, from 200 R. C. to 1000 A.D., when Jewish 
scribes would not be likely to insert familiar Aramaic 
words — the more that the text of Ben-Sira was not pro- 
tected by canonical sanctity. The vocabulary of the 
fragments furnishes abundant material for lexicographical 
research.^ The limits of the ' New- Hebrew ’ vocabulary 
are not sharply defined ; at present it is hardly possible 
to draw the line distinctly between ' Neohebraisms ’ and 
‘ Syriasms,’ and there is a similar indistinctness (though 
a less clearly marked one) as to Arabisms. In respect 
of purity of style the fragments differ among themselves : 

1 The question whether the ‘ Sefer ha-Guluy ’ (in which the 
citations occur) is the work of Saadia is discussed by D. Mar- 
goliouth, Harkavy, and Bacher in /<p/v 12 (1899-igoo). There 
seems to be no good reason to doubt its genuineness. 

2 Here, as elsewhere, Saadia is nearer than H to the classic 
u.sage ; the scribes of H (except in C^evi and AAdler) are fond 
of the short rel. pron. But this usage, though distinctive for 
a given MS, is not a mark of the date of a Ben-Sira text, since 
it is common in late OT writings and in the Talmud. 

3 On this point cp the Comms. of L6vi and Ryssel ; the 
articles of Noldeke and Houtsma (see above, col. 4632 n. 4) : 
Schwalb', Idioticon d. Christl.-pal, Aram, (1893); Fraenkel, 
in MGlVJy 1899; Jacob, in ZATIV, 1902; aru Aramaic 
Language, above, col. 281 f. ; and various discussions in JQR 
and REJ. 


CL^vi jg relatively free from faults ; parts of A and B 
are greatly disfigured. T'he blemishes testify mostly to 
the number of hands through which the MSS have 
passed, not to the work of a translator. The aphoristic 
curtness of style of the fragments has been referred to 
above. 


On the other hand, whilst the fragments produce a 
general impression of originality, the text appears in 
, _ , . some passages to have been translated 

oymen conformed to that of a Version 

or of the Talmud. Some instances of 
and a mu . apparent imitation of 

Versions are mentioned above (Ecclesiasticus, § 5), 
and others have been pointed out by critics ; most of 
the examples cited relate to the Syriac, a few only to 
the Greek. ^ These cases, which are relatively not 
numerous, do not prove a general translation or 
imitation, but exhibit the procedures of particular scribes 
in the passages in which they occur. The same remark 
is to be made of cases in which H appears to follow the 
Talmud ; ^ such imitations by late scribes are natural. 
The corruptions of the BS text began early and con- 
tinued a long time ; there was little to restrain the 
fancies and the negligence of copyists. Taking into 
consideration the two sets of facts — the evidences of 
originality and the evidences of slavish imitation — the 
more reasonable conclusion seems to be that the text of 
the fragments is in general genuine, but full of cor- 
ruptions. 

It is hardly possible at present to make a helpful 
classification of the Hcb. MSS of Ben-Sira ; for such a 
classification we need more Heb. 
material. An obvious and simple 
principle of division would be the rela- 
tion of the fragments to the two main 
groups of Greek texts and 0Betc.j qj- the 

two Greek and the Syriac. But, in addition to the fact 
that the relations of the versional texts to one another 
and to the original Hebrew are not clear, there is the 
difficulty that the fragments show a confusing variety of 
similarity and dissimilarity to the Versions and to one 
another. This is true of all the Heb. MSS so far 
published : in the same paragraph, and even in the 
same couplet, the text sometimes turns from one 
version to another, or, abandoning both, goes its own 
independent way. It is obvious that it has experienced 
a variety of fortunes, and that, whilst it sometimes 
corrects the Versions or is corrected by them, it in some 
cases goes baok to sources dift'erent from theirs. It 
can be, therefore, onl)” a rough classification that is 
based on resemblances to the Versions. The direct 
testimony to the Hebrew text is contained in the Talmud 
(about 700 years after the composition of Ben-Sira's 
book) and Saadia (about 400 years after the Talmud). 
The Talmudic readings differ a good deal from our H, 
but Saadia is substantially identical with the latter ; the 
differences between the citations in the Talmud and 


5. Classifica- 
tion of Heb. 
MSS. 


those in Saadia may be taken to represent roughly the 
changes undergone b}’’ the Heb. text in the interval 
between the two. The text of the Talmud is in general 
accord with the unglossed Greek ( 0 ^^), but is free from 
the scribal variations that crept into the latter ; it may, 
thus, represent a Hebrew text (perhaps as early as the 
2nd cent, of our era) which was in substantial accord 
with the Gk. text that underlay our two main Gk. 
recensions. This Heb. text was probably the basis 


1 On the acrostic, 51 13-30, see Taylor, in Schechter and 
Taylor’s M^isdom (f Ben SirUy p. Ix.wi jf. L^yi, in REJ, 

1899, gives a number of cases of imitation. But 4t»2o is not a 
case in point. H -]-n is not a translation of corrupt S, but a 
variant of earlier H rT'Ni which was a scribe's corruption of 
original H n'*inN- If B translated S (nniLs)* it would 
have written rnx- See REJ 39 188. 

2 A probable example is given by Professor L^vi, in JQR, Oct. 

1900, p. 15, and another by Professor Margoliouth, in Exp.T, 
April, igc2. Cp Bacher, in JQR, vol. 12 (1899-1900), p. 
286 i?: 
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of oiir fragments. We may suppose that the Heb. 
(handed down through Jewish circles) and the Gk. 
(made 132 B.c. , and transmitted by Alexandrian 
Jews and by Christians) did not differ materially 
from each other in the second century A.D. After 
that time they went their separate ways : the Gk. 
(under what circumstances we know not) fell into 
two divisions, with one of which the Syriac stood in 
some close relation ; ' the Heb. was not similarly 
divided into families, but was roughly treated by scribes, 
who obscured its readings, and in a few cases copied or 
imitated the \"ersions, especially the Syr.^ Our 
Hebrew fragments, after they have been freed, as far as 
possible, from scribal errors, must be classified accord- 
ing to the degree of their purity or impurity, and 
according to their peculiarities of diction.^ Such a 
classilication, however, yields no very striking or 
important results — the differences between the fragments 
in correctness and style arc not great. 'I'hey must be 
examined and judged every one for itself. So far, they 
have not contributed much to the restitution of the 
original text in passages in which the Versions are 
obscure. 'Fhey often confirm one or more of the Versions, 
and sometimes correct or explain words or lines ; but 
in general the text of Hen-Sira remains nearly as it was 
before the discovery of the fragments. These, however, 
apart from the emendation of the text, have called forth 
renewed study of the book, and have added to the 
vocabulary of the Hebrew language. 

In .'idcHtion to the works on lien-Sira given above (col. 1178) 
the following may be mentionetl : — Raebiger, Kthicc apocr. 

(1838); Daubanion, in Theol. Stud. 

6. Literature. Houlsma, in 7 ’//. 7 ’ 343 (1900); Kyssel’s 
Covim. in St. Kr. (1900-02) (completion of 
his comm, on the Hebrew text) ; Grimme, Metres et strophes d. 
1. fragments heh. d. Manuscrit A. d. C Eccles. (Fr. trans.) (1901) ; 
Karlz, Die Scholien d. Cree^. Abulf. Bar~Heh. z. U'eisheitb. 
d. /ostia b. Sira (1892); and various short arts. \\\ JQR^ R DJ t 
ZA Til', Rez>. Bib/., Th. Rundsc/iau. c. H. T. 

SIRAH, WELL OF (HTDH 1 ) 2 , ‘ walled cistern ’ ? 
cp on "IHD, Prison, § 2 (9)), 2 S. 826, the name of the 
spot from which .\bncr was enticed back to Hebron, after 
he had concludetl his interview with David (see Abnkk), 
and had set out on his return Journey northward, 
Josephus calls it l 37 )[p]<n]pa — i.e . , n-is — and says that 
it was 20 stadia from Hebron (. ////. vii. 1 5). Rosen 
has called attention {ZDMC'r to a spring and 
reservoir, situated about a mile out of Hebron, a few 
steps to the \V. of the old northern road, and now 
called 'Ain Sara. Grove (7^/?,*”^ s.v. ‘Sirah’) and 
Conder ( 286) agree that this may be the 
ancient ‘well of (the) Sirah’ ; indeed, Conder goes so 
far as to say that ‘ this may be considered one of the few 
genuine sites in the neighbourhood of Hebron.’ It is 
true, the original form of the name may have been 

\TZ, Sehirah [i.e., ‘enclosed’?), for gives (d7r6 
Tov (pp^aros) rov ceeLpafx, where fi may of course be 
disregarded (cp cr7;\a;/x=: Shiloh), . . . 0^. o-eeipa, 
Vg. a cisternd Sira ; Targ. Nni'DT : Aq. airb 

TOV \a.KKov rijs dTroerrdtrews (n^Dn). It is more prob- 
able, however, that ‘ Hassirah ’ covers over some 
gentilic or ethnic, and if ' Hebron ' is a corruption of 

* Rehoboth,’ and David’s first kingdom was really in the 
Negeb (as some recent articles in the present work 
assume), some gentilic or ethnic of the Negeb — such as 

Ashhur (cp onn* Heres) — is to be expected. 

T. K. C. 

SIRION (p-)V’. CANicop [BAFL] in Dt. ; 

O HTATTHMeNOC [B^^ARTU]— j-ITJ’', in Ps.), a 

* Sidonian ’ or Phoenician designation of Hermon, Dt. 

1 .' or some illusiralion.s of the diversities of Gk. re.adings see 
N. Peters, ‘Die sahidisch-koplische Ueberselz. d. B. Ecclus.’ 
57 Jf. in Bib/ Stud. 83 (1898). 

2 The acrostic, 51 13-30, seems to be the only example of 
copying on a large scale ; the other cases, not numerous, affect 
only single words or expressions. 

3 On palreographic peculiarities see .Schechter, in Schechter 
and Taylor’s Ben Sira, and Gaster In/QR for July, 1900. 
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3 9 Ps. 296. It is also recognised by Pesh. in Dt. 4 48 ( j 
for jN'C*) ; and in Jer. 18 14^, by Gratz and Cornill, 
according to whom, to show the unnaturalncss of 
Israel's desertion of Yahwe, Jeremiah a.sks, ' Does the 
snow of Lebanon melt away (au'.i) from the rock of 
Sirion ’ (read pniy n'i'Z for '-'r 'tz, ' from the rock of the 
field’)? It is not clear, however, that ‘.Sirion’ is the 
right form ; it is hardly confirmed by the Ass. sirara 
[A'Aji^^ 159, 184 ; cp Del. /\ir. 101, 103/!). 

It is probable that ‘Hermon’ was also a designation of the 
mountains of ‘^erahmeel.’ Dt. 3 8 in its original form, seems 
to have desenbed the territoiy of Cusham, where Og (y.?'.) 
reigned; similarly Dt. 448. ‘Sirion’ can now be explained. 
Like ‘ Hermon/ it represents an ethnic — perhaps Synit” (Israel). 

T. K. C. 

SISAMAI, RV SIS.MAI CPpp, or '?ppp [see Gi.]; 
COCOMM [BA], CACAS\e\ [L]), a jerahmeclite ; 
I Ch. 24ot. 

Baethgen {Beitr. 65) and Kittel on i Ch. /.c. call attention to 
the Ph. name i*i ^ bilingual where Gr. h.as cj-c<r/xaos ; and 
B.aeihgen, following Renan, accept.^ ^ divine name. 

But in spite of Kiltel’s implied suggestion (see Shalllm, 3) it 
may well be questioned whether Sismai can be = npD TZi’ ‘ -‘'crvant 
of (the god) .Sisam.’ Of all the other names in i Ch. 234-41 
there is hardly one which cannot be at once with some confidence 
pronounced to be a clan-name. ’I’he name.s which follow Sismai 
are Shallum, Jekamiah, and Eli.shama, names which may 
plausibly be regarded as related to Ishmael and Jerahmeel. 
did C'CID have sometimes arisen by corruption out of 
and ; it is po.ssible that 'DCD represents ‘one 

from Cusham ’(-the N. Arabian Cush). Cp jr;:' (Sheshan ?!')» 
V. 34, the name of a Misrite slave, which may represent 
(Cushan); see, however, Sheshan. t. K. C. 

SISERA (NnD'p, § 51 ; on meaning, see below ; 
ceiCApdv [B], ciC(\p<}s [AL] ; in Judg. 620, ihA [A]). 

1. The leader of the Canaanites opposed to Deborah 
and Barak (Judg. 4 /). The narrative, however, is 
inconsistent, and presents Sisera in a twofold aspect ; 
according to the poem (.'j) he is the greatest of the 
confederate Canaanite kings, whilst the prose account 
(4) represents him merely as the generaP of Jabin 
king of Hazor, and as having his abode in Kadesh (so 
Martj., see Harosheth). See further Deborah and 
SiiAMG.VR. In the latter article the difficult name 
Sisera is considered ; it has probably not a Hiitite but 
a N. Arabian origin. If the Nethinim are really (see 
Che. Amer. J. of T/teo/., July 1901, pp. 433 ff.) 
Ethanites or N. Arabians, the explanation here offered 
will be confirmed (see, however, Nethinim). See 2, 
below. The royal city of Sisera (or Jabin) is [ex 
/typ.) not the Hittite city Kadesh (see Harosheth) 
but the place known as Kadesh-barnea (Kadesh-jerah- 
meel). 

2. The name of a family of (po.st-exilic) Nethinim: Ezra 2 53 
(Bom. <Ti<Tapa[a\ (ALl); Neh. 755 ((rei(rapa0 [A], aeo-ei. (BR], 
om. L]); I Esd. 632 (trepap [BA], Asekek [AV], .Serar [RV]). 

SISINNES (ciCiNNHc). ‘governor of Syria (Coele- 
syria) and Phcenicia,’ i Esd. 67 7 i. The name is also 
that of a faithful courtier of Darius, Arr. i. 253 vii. 64 
['^L(TLP 7 )s). On its possible origin, see Tatnai (the 
corresponding name in Ezra, Neh.). 

SISMAI Clppp), I Ch. 24ot RV, AV Sisamai. 
SISTRA. See Music, § 3 (3). 

SITNAH (ilJDb’ ; exepi<\ [ADL, om. E]), the name 
of one of the contested wells in the story of Isaac and 
Abimelech, Gen. 2621. The name still lingers ; see 
Rehoboth. 

SITHRI ('inV), Ex. 622 RV, AV Zithri. 

SIVAN (jVD; Esth. 89; Bar. 18). See Month, 

§2. 

SKIRT. I. ////, WS* (E.X. 2833 RV [AV * hem ’]. Is. 
61 RV'"ii- [EV ‘ train ’J).’-^ The word, like the cognate 

5 This seems to be not original ; cp Jabin and see Judges, 

§ 7- 

In Is. 6 I the Tg. and (5 avoid the anthropomorphism of the 
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^obel Is. 47 2t, RV ‘ train ’) is derived from a root 
meaning ‘to hang down.’ It is only the mantle that 
has a skirt or train, and in this lies the whole point of 
Is. 47 2 ; the ‘ tender and delicate ’ maidens remove the 
veil and flowing robe to perform the work of slaves. 

2. kdndph, ralher ‘corner’ or loose-flowing end. See 
Fki.nges, and cp Sack. 

3. /fc'//, < 13 , See Collar, 2 (col. 858). 1. a. 

SKULL. See Calvary, Golgotha. 

SLAUGHTERMEN (Gen. 3736 etc.). See 

Executioner, i. 

SLAVERY. The word does not occur in EV. 
‘Slave* is found only twice in AV (Jer. 2 14 , and here only in 
italics as an explanation of n)2 1'^’ [* home-born slave ’] ; Rev. 
18 13 for (Tmii. 6 .TUiv), and twice in RV (l)i. 21 14 247, 3 
‘deal with as a slave [marg. chattel]’; AV ‘make merchandise 
of’). The Heb. V^*/, is rendered ‘ servant ’ (i K. 2 39 etc.). 

Among the Hebrews, as in the ancient world in 
general, there was no such thing as free labour in the 

1 Hebrew sense ; men-servants and maid- 

* i servants were the property of their 
masters — in other words, were slaves. 
We must carefully dissociate this word, however, from 
certain ideas inseparably connected with it in the modern 
Cliristian world. In the Hebrew conception there was 
no such profound difference between the slave’s relation 
to the head of the house, and that held by the other 
members of the family. Free-born wives and free-born 
children are legally all alike under the power of the 
master of the house. The father can sell his children 
as well as his slaves to another Israelite. The slaves 
are not regarded as beings of an inferior order, but are 
true members of the family, and, though destitute of 
civil rights, are nevertheless regarded as fellowmen, 
and, indeed, if of Israelite descent, are held in as high 
esteem as freemen who at the same time are foreigners. 
Considered in itself, therefore, there is no degradation 
attaching to slavery. This is sufficiently shown by the 
one notorious fact that a man would not infrequently 
sell himself into slavery, and voluntarily remain in that 
condition. 

In the legal and actual standing of the slave the 
point whether he was an Israelite or not was exceedingly 

2. Slaves : their ! 


3. Master and 
slave. 


important. The bulk of the slaves 
in ancient Israel would seem to have 


^ ’ * belonged to the non-Israelite cate- 

gory. In the main they had become slaves — as all 
ancient law sanctioned — through the fortune of war. 
There existed, indeed, also in Israel the barbarous 
custom of the herem (see Ban). The war being re- 
garded as a war of Yahw6, the entire booty w'as often 
devoted ‘ to Yahw6 ’ ; that is to say, every living thing 
W'as put to death, and every lifeless thing destroyed (see, 
e,g.y iS. 15). In the otherwise humane Dt. even, 
only the w'omen and children of conquered towns are 
to be spared — i.e., made slaves. Desire of gain douV)t- 
less often interposed as a practical corrective of this 
cruel precept, and it is probable that, as a rule, the 
custom was to turn to account as slaves the men as 
well as the women (i S. 15 i K. 2O39 / etc. ). Israelites 
also, w'e may be sure, had frequent opportunities, if so 
minded, for buying slaves in foreign markets. Their 
Phoenician neighbours, with whom they ahvays had 
active commercial relations, were famous throughout 
antiquity as slave-dealers (cp Am. 16). The ‘strangers 
within the gates ' must also, occasionally at least, have 
found themselves compelled to sell themselves or their 
children. And, lastly, the slave population was con- 
stantly augmented by the birth of children to slaves in 
the home of their master — \\\^ y Hide bdyith (n'3 n*?’) of 

Gen. 14 14 — children who, of course, were themselves 
also slaves. 

The master's right of property in his slaves of foreign 

figure by rendering .mp' VT (‘the brilliancy of his glory') and 
oo{a respectively. 
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origin w'as unlimited. He could sell them, or give 
them away to Israelites or non- Israelites 
as he ehose. Yet these slaves, too, 
w’ere by no means left absolutely 
defenceless to the caprice of their owner. 'Fhe old 
consuetudinary law interposed energetically on their 
behalf. The master was not entitled to kill them ; the 
killing of a slave was a punishable offence — a provision 
which becomes all the more noticeable when it is 
remembered that in the ease of children the father did 
possess a limited power of life and death (see Law and 
Justice, §§ 10 14). With the Greeks and Romans this 
power W'as, as regards slaves, a matter of course. 'Fhe 
master's right of punishment was, in Israel, further 
restricted, and the slave protected from serious mal- 
treatment, by the rule that the slave became entitled to 
his freedom if his master in chastising him had done 
him some lasting bodily injury, such as the loss of an 
eye or of a tooth (Ex. 2126/1). Even in such cases, 
indeed, the principle that the slave was the property of 
his master w'as not lost sight of. 'Fhe law' exempted the 
master from punishment if an interval of at least a day 
had elapsed betw'een the maltreatment of the slave and 
his death. The presumption was that the death had 
not been intended, and it W'as held that the master had 
suffered penalty enough in the loss of his property, ‘ for 
he is his money' (Ex. 21 20 [21]). 'Fhe killing or maiming 
of another man’s slave was also regarded only as injury 
done to property, for which compensation w'as required. 
Thus, if a slave were gored by a vicious ox the owner 
of the ox had to pay a compensation of thirty shekels to 
the owner of the dead slave for his negligence in not 
looking after an ox know'n to be dangerous. (The sum 
mentioned clearly represents the average value of a 
good slave at the time of the enactment. ) The owner 
of the ox was not liable to any further penalty, however, 
though when a free man was killed in like circumstances 
the case was one of murder and the owner of the ox 
was punished w’ith death (E.x. 21 28/^ ). 'Fhe runaway 
slave also enjoyed the protection of ancient custom. 
The prohibition of extradition indeed is not met with in 
express terms earlier than Dt. (23i5/. ); but we may 
safely take it that ancient custom, at least, did not 
require extradition as a matter of course. 'Fhe decision 
in each case, as it arose, lay in the discretion of the city 
to which the fugitive had betaken himself. Shimei, for 
e.xample, must in person come and fetch his slaves who 
had fled to Gath (i K. 239/!). Lastly, the slave was 
protected against over-driving by the institution of the 
Sabbath, which, in the view' of the ancient law-giver, 
aimed specially at the benefit of slaves and the lower 
animals (Ex. 23 12 Dt. 5 12 /^). 

The legal position of the foreign female slave was 
still better. She w'as often her master’s concubine — as 
is show'n by the loan-w'ord piUges ('jb'r’B; Gr. TraWaxfs), 
which the Hebrews doubtless got from the Phoenicians. 
Dt. (21io/‘i) gives precise regulations for the case of an 
Israelite owner who seeks thus to appropriate a female 
captive. He is not allowed to take her at once ; 
she must after coming into his house shave her head 
and pare her nails and bewail her father and mother for 
a full month, after which her master may espouse her. 
This regulation, also, we may safely assume to have 
rested on ancient custom. 

It must further be remembered that to ancient feeling there 
was nothing degrading in the idea of ihe master of a female 
slave being lord also of her body, any more than there now is 
in modern Islam. As is shown elsewhere (.see M.arkiac;!-;, § i), 
the freewoman also became a wife by piircha.se, and there is no 
essential difference in the position of a secondary wife, 'fhe 
position of the concubine is superior to that of the ordinary slave 
m this, that her ma.sier is not at liberty to sell her again. .As 
regards the foreign concubine indeed this is expressly laid down 
only in Deuteronomy : her master must free her if he desires to 
put her away. But this also certainly comes from ancient 
practice common to the Israelites with other Semitic peoples. 
Even now it is held among the Arabs to be a shameful thing for 
a master to sell a slave who has been his concubine, especially if 
she have borne children to him ; and this had the sanction of 
antiquity even in Mohammed’s time (cp WRS, Kin. 73). 
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Slaves of Israelite descent were in the minority. 
Kidnapping of slaves within the tribes of Israel was 
severely prohibited both by law and by ancient usage 
(Kx. 21 16}, though this did not prevent its occasional 
occurrence (Gen. 3726^), in which case, however, it 
was i^rudent to send the victims abroad. There were, 
however, other ways in which Israelites could become 
the property of Israelites. 'I'he Hebrew parent was at 
liberty to sell his children into slavery, only not to a 
foreigner; and doubtless there were many cases in 
which poor men availed themselves of this right (Ex. 
217^). The insolvent debtor also was sold (2 K. 4 i 
Am. 26 86 Xeh. 558). So too the convicted thief, 
who was unable to make good his theft (Ex. 22 2/". ) ; 
according to Josephus {Ant. iv. 82) he was in this case 
given to the person he had robbed (cp a provision in the 
law of the twelve tables). Finally, in cases of great 
poverty, a last resort was for a man to declare himself 
and his family the property of some well-to-do person 
(Lev. 2539 47). What is related of the patriarch Jacob 
may also have freciuently occurred ; a suitor who w'as 
unal;le to pay the mohar or purchase-money demanded 
for the bride would voluntarily hire himself as a slave 
for a fixed time to the father of the girl (Gen. 2 yi 8 ; cp 
Makri.vgk, § t). 

The position of such Israelite slaves was considerably 
better than that of those of foreign origin. The main 
. . difference, so far as the law was con- 

4 . Manumission. ].^y j,., ^^at the foreign 

slave remained a slave all his life, whilst the Hebrew slave 
had a legal right to manumission, and within a definite 
time had to be released for nothing. According to the 
Book of the Covenant the slavery of an Israelite lasted 
six years ; in the seventh year he again lx,‘came free 
(Ex. 21 1 ff.). I'he story of Jacob warrants the con- 
jecture that in the original custom the Hebrew slave 
served for seven full years, and that later, under the 
intluence of the Sabbatical idea, the beginning of the 
seventh year was taken as fixing the date of the release 
(cp Stade, GVl 1 378). By the seventh year of course is 
meant, not the Sabbatical year of a still later time, but 
a relative term reckoned from the date of the beginning 
of the bondage. If the slave had brought a wife along 
with him, she, and doubtless also their children, became 
free along with himself. If, however, he had entered 
into bondage alone and afterwards as a slave had 
received a w'ife from his master, she and also the 
children remained the properly of the master (Lx. 
217^). Manifestly, in the case of a wife being given 
to a slave, only a foreign woman could be intended ; 
for the Hebrew female slave the master had either to 
take to himself or give to his son (see below). A 
characteristic light on the whole position of the Hebrew 
slave is shed by another fact ; the law can presume that 
in many cases the slave will prefer not to use his legal 
right to his liberty, but will voluntarily elect to remain 
in bondage. The rule just mentioned, regulating the 
retention of wife and children, must frequently have 
produced such cases ; another cause will be mentioned 
later. If the slave desired to remain with his master in 
perpetuity, his master was to bring him l)efore ‘^Ibhlni ' 
and there fix his ear with an awl to the door-post (Isx. 
21 5/. ; cp T)t. 15 16/ ). Interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether by ‘ Clohlm ’ we are to understand the sanctuary, 
and that the declaration could only be duly made 
there. See col. 3224, note 2. Deuteronomy says 
nothing about the sanctuary, but doubtless assumes that 
the ceremony w ill Ik: in the house of the master. This 
might be a result of the concentration of the cultus at 
Jerusalem ; but it might equally well be held to show 
that neither also did the ancient custom reflected in the 
Book of the Covenant prescribe a ceremony at the 
sanctuary, and that by * flohim ‘ are meant the house- 
hold gods,^ the Penates which in old times were found 

1 [See Now.-ick, HA 177, and especially Eerdmans, Th.T., 
‘De beteekenis van elohim in het Bondsboek/ 28272^ (1894).] 
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in every house (cp c.g., 1 S. IO13; see Teraphim). 
The ceremony can have had no other meaning than 
that the car of the slave — that is, his obedience — is 
firmly nailed to this house and pledged to it for all time 
coming. 

Elsewhere also boring the ears is met with as a sign of slavery ; 
c.g., among the Mesopotamians (Juv. 1 104), Arabs (Petr. Sat. 
102), the Lydians (Xen. Anaf*. ili. 1 31), and others (see Di. on 
Ex. 21 5/). 

Deuteronomy advances a step ( 15 13/.), and requires 
of the master that he shall not send his slave away 
empty but shall give him a liberal present from flock 
and threshing-floor and winepress. Here we catch 
sight of another motive which may have often induced 
the slave to remain in voluntary tondage : the emanci- 
pated slave, if quite destitute, was in worse case in a 
state of freedom than before — left to his o\sn resources, 
exposed to every hardship and op])ression. To the 
man who had no land of his o.wn the position of a free 
working man, or any other favourable opportunity of 
earning a livelihood, was hardly attainable at all, or, if 
attainable, only to a very’ limited degree. Many a man 
might therefore prefer slavery with comfort to freedom 
with destitution. The precepts of Deuteronomy are 
not complied with. The legislator himself feels that he 
is leaving much to the discretion of masters, and therefore 
exhorts them all the more earnestly {v. 18) : * It shall 
not seem hard to thee ; ... for Yahwe thy God shall 
bless thee [therefore] in all that thou doest.’ W’hat we 
read in Jer. 348 ^ is significant of much ; in the time 
of a great distress, when Jerusalem was under siege, 
Zedekiah ordered the inhabitants of the city to free 
their Israelite bondmen and bondwomen, !ind so to 
fulfil the commandment that had been so neglected. 
But hardly had deliverance come and the siege been 
raised before the liberated slaves were again reduced to 
bondage. 

P will not have any such thing as slavery for an 
Israelite. If an Israelite finds himself driven by 

^ - poverty to sell himself into slavery, he is 

°*T not in reality to be regarded as a slave, but 

ju iiee. ^ wage-earner ox ger ( Lev. 25 35 39 /. ). 

For all Israelites together are the servants of Yahwe, who 
brought the nation up out of the land of Egypt ; they 
must not therefore treat one another as slaves (Lev. 
2542). In the matter of enianeipation, indeed, the 
law had to yield to the force of custom ; but the eman- 
cipation of the Hebrew slave was no longer 10 occur in 
the seventh year of his slavery, but only in the year of 
Jubilee, every fiftieth year. In this year (see JUBll.EE) 
all land reverts to its original owner ; the liberated slave 
thus has the means of subsistence secured for himself 
and his family. 

The attempt (Oehler, rRFA% 14 341 yi)lo interpret this law as 
having in view only those slaves who, when the year of Jubilee 
came, had not yet been six years in bondage, and that thus the 
Jubilee release coexists as an institution with that of the .seven- 
years’ release, finds no support in the text itself ; neither can we 
(so Di.) interpret the law as relating only to those slaves who, 
previously, at the seventh year’s release, had voluntarily re- 
mained in bondage, and who now in any case have to go free in 
the year of Jubilee ; had this been meant, it would have been 
said. 

It is only in the case of his having been compelled to 
sell himself to a gcr or foreigner in the land that the 
law offers the Israelite the possibility of an earlier release 
(in such a case he cannot reckon on the same brotherly 
treatment as with a brother Israelite). Here a redemp- 
tion was possible, the right of which belonged not only 
to the nearest kinsman, the brother or uncle on the 
father’s side, but also to the bondman himself if in the 
meanwhile he had come into ix)ssession of means. The 
price of redemption also was fixed by law, and in a 
sense very favourable to the slave or his redeemer. The 
purchase -money originally paid by his present owner 
was to be regarded as a sort of hire paid in advance for 
the years of service from the date of purchase till the 
next jubilee, 1 and above this a sum proportionate to the 

4 An indirect confirmation of what has already been said — 
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lime which may have been spent up to the time of tlie 
Jubilee year was to be paid as redemption-money, so 
much for each year (Lev. 2547 ^). Such a regulation 
clearly presupposes post-exilic conditions. Before the 
exile the case of an Israelite being compelled to sell 
himself to a foreigner was hardly conceivable. The 
foreigners in the land were few, and were themselves 
in a position more closely approaching that of the slave 
than that of the freeman (see Law and Justick, 
§ 14^). Since the exile, however, a large non-Jewish 
population had settled in Judaea, and, to the great 
mortification of the Jews, had attamed a position of 
wealth and prosperity in marked contrast with that 
of the poor returning exiles. 

In so far as these laws are bound up with the idea of 
a year of jubilee they of course were never carried into 
practical effect any more than the year itself was ob- 
served. But the idea underlying them nevertheless 
gained the upper hand ; the idea, namely, that for an 
Israelite to own his brother Israelite as a slave is irre- 
concilable with the essential nature of the theocracy. 
The poor who had sunk to such a degree of poverty 
realised the ignominy of such a position as they had 
never done before ; essentially they knew themselves 
the equals of their rich brethren and the possessors of 
equal privileges. When in Nehemiah’s day the severe 
stress of the times had compelled numbers of the poorer 
people to pledge themselves and their children to their 
richer brethren to save themselves from starvation, the 
situation was shocking to them, and they turned to 
Xehemiah. Nehemiah took their part, censured the 
nobles and wealthier classes for their impiety, and 
succeeded in inducing them to free their poor brethren 
from their mortgages (Neh. 5 i^). This fundamental 
principle — that no Jew can ever be a slave — was taken 
over by the later Talmudic law ; even the thief, who 
had been sold for his crime, was not to be regarded as a 
slave (see Winter, op. cit. And when the manifold 

wars of Seleucids and Ptolemies again and again reduced 
multitudes of Jews to slavery under heathen masters, 
their redemption was regarded as a sacred duty and a 
meritorious service (i Macc. 841 2 Macc. 811). 

Th<2 same legal principles apply substantially to the Israelite 
female slave ; but in the older period the release at the end of 
the seven years could not apply, the woman being her master’seon* 
cubine. If an Israelite girl was sold by her father to a master — 



respect of ‘food and raiment and duty of marriage.' If he failed 
in any of these respects, he had to set her at liberty for nothing. 
If the purchaser did not desire to marry her at all, he could giv^e 
her to his son as concubine. If, howev^er, he did not wish this 
either, then he could sell her only to a purchaser who wished 
her for a concubine, not to a foreigner ; but, holding this 
position, she could not become a freewoman in the seventh year. 
Not till we reach the time of D do we find the privilege of release 
in the seventh year claimed for her with the option of voluntarily 
remaining in slavery. It appears that in the time of D the 
ancient custom according to which the female slave had the 
position of concubine no longer prevailed. According to 
Talmudic decisions a wife can never be sold as a slave ; but the 
father had the right to sell his daughter as long as she was under 
marriageable age (cp Winter, op. cit.\ 

From what has been said it will be manifest that the 
lot of slaves, in its legal aspects, was not specially 
P . . hard, and custom, even if in various 

e rospec . often coming short of the law, 

in other important respects demanded more. From 
everything that we read about slaves we gather that they 
were treated as members of the family, and that the 
head cared for their well-being as for that of his own 
children. The whole manner of their relations with 
their masters shows that they were treated, not as 
dumb, driven creatures, but as men with minds of their 
own which they were free to express. 

Saul is indebted to his slave for his information about Samuel 
the seer and his importance, and it is his slave who lends him 
the prophet’s fee (i S. 96^). It is a slave who advises Abigail 

that the law knows nothing of a release in the seventh year. 
Otherwise the reckoning would have to refer to the seventh year 
also, and not merely to the year of Jubilee. 
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to make pe.ace with David— quite against the will of the master 
of the house — and she follows his advice (i S. 2.0 14 pf.'). Eliezer 
I in the patriarchal legend figures as the comptroller of the house- 
hold. and is invested with a .sort of guardianship over Isaac, the 
son of the house (Gen. 24 i ffP). Compare also the relation of 
Ziba to Meribbaal, Jonathan’s son (2 S. 9 x lt» i ff.'). The 
slave could even marry the daughter of the house (i (^. 234^!), 
and, failing a son, become the heir (Gen. 10 2 ff.'). 

In the last resort this favourable position of slaves 
arose from the fact that as members of the family they 
were admitted to the family worship. I'o the ancient 
view this came as a matter of course. The slave could 
not have his own worship, his own god ; as housemate 
he must necessarily participate in the worship of the 
master of the house. So F.liezer prays to ‘ the God of 
his master Abraham’ (Gen. 24 x 2 , etc.). The Priestly 
Code expressly demands the circumcision of slaves 
(Gen. 17 x 2 ). This, too, must have been in ancient 
times a matter of course. Otherwise the alien slave 
I would have been a continual source of religious pollution 
for the whole house. This also is the tacit presupposi- 
tion of Deuteronomy when in its humane concern for 
the slave it requires that he be allowed to participate in 
j sacrifice and feast ( 12 x 8 I611). The non-Israelite, the 
I uncircumcised person, could not possibly be admitted 
j to a share in the sacrificial meal. The slave, being 
admitted to the family worship, becomes (in the earliest 
I times when ancestor-worship comes in) capable of con- 
tinuing this worship and thus of inheriting (see above). 
It is in this standing which the slave enjoys as a co-reli- 
gionist and fellow-worshipper that the most powerful 
possible motive is found for his master to treat him with 
kindness and fatherly care, just as to-day, in Islam, 
slaves as fellow-believers are treated with all humane- 
ness. The brotherhood in the faith in Islam now, as 
in Israel of old, is not, as unfortunately it has come to 
be in the Christian world, a mere empty phrase, but a 
very real force. 

See, besides the handbooks of Hebrew archjEology, Mich.aelis, 
PIos. Recht, § 127 /. ; Saalschi'itz, Das vwsaische Rccht, 2 
I ^ the articles on .slavery in Winer, Schenkel, 

7. Bibliography. Riehm, Herzog-Plitt, Guthe ; the mono- 
I graphs by Mielziner (/>/> Vci'hdltnisse der 

1 Sklavfcn bet den alien Hcbrdovi^ X859), Mandl {Das Sklavc?t- 
rccht des A 7’, r886), Griinfeld {Die StcUung der Sklavcn bet 
den Juden nach bibl. u. tabnud. QucUefiy 1886), Winter {Die 
Ste/lunj^ der Sklaz^en bei den Juden in rcchtlicher u. 
gesellschaftlicher Bezichung nach tabu. Quellezi, 1886). 

I. H. 

SLEEVE (D2), Gen. 2 S. 13 x 8 See 

Tunic, § 1. 

SLIME (Tjn, ACcj)AATOC ^ ; in Ex. acc^aAto- 

TTICCa). bjemdr, as distinguished {vom homer, 'mortar, 
clay,’ always denotes the raw material, RV'“£* correctly 
‘bitumen’ (Gen. 11 3 14 xo [where Var. Bib. suggests 
‘ naphtha ’], E.x. 23t [see Pitch]). On the philology of 
the two terms see Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdtv. 161, and on 
the biblical passages cited, see Babel [Tower of], 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and Mo.sks, § 3 (col. 32071, 
respectively, and cp generally Babyloni.V, § 15 ; Bitu- 
men ; Clay ; Dead Sea, § 6 ; Morter. 

SLING. Two Hebrew words have been so rendered. 

1. yVp, kcla', ciPeoSovT) [;reTpo/36Ao$ In Job 41 20 ], J~unda ; 1 S. 
17 40 50 25 29 2 Ch. 2 C 14 Job 41 20 Zech. 9x5 Ecxdus. 47 4. 

2. margentdh, a-tpeudoint}, Prov. 208t, AV and RVnig. 
(RV ‘heap of stone.s’; so Frankenberg). ‘The le.asi im- 
probable translation is that of A V ’ (Toy, ad loc.) ; but the .sense 
of ‘sling’ seems incapable of proof. Like ,13^1 in Ps. O828 the 
word is probably corrupt. 

3. <T(pet'S6ia}f I Macc. 0 51 (‘instruments for casting fire and 
stones, and pieces to cast d.arts and slings’). See Siegk, § 4. 

[In I S. 14 14^, the text of which in MT is corrupt (as a refer- 
ence to AV and RV will suggest), 0 introduces a mention of 
‘pebbles,’ apparently meaning sling stones. The words are ev 
PoAict Kai [ev Trerpo/SoAoiv xat ev] xd^Aa^tv tou vreSiov. For 
0 seems to have read ‘and with flints (of 

the plain).’ But this does not at all suit. We must look further. 
There are many parallels for this correction of my; (RV ‘ in 

1 Derivation unknown. Possibly Semitic, though the .sug- 
gested connection with the root found In the Heb. idphal, ‘ be- 
smear,' does not commend itself. 
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an acre of land ' ; cp Acre), into ‘ the garrison ‘ (see 

Z'. 15). The scribe first wrote and then, having omitted the 
article, wrote it again more correctly Out of 

by transposition and corruption, mcinCi' arose. ‘Pebbles’ 
(icoyAaf) also appears in i ^iacc. IO73; slingers, it is implied, 
would find a lack of sling-stones in the Philistian plain (cp 
Fi.in r). — T. K. c.J 

From its simplicity, it might have been inferred that 
tlie sling (ySp), an improvement upon the simple act of 
tlirowing stones,^ was one of the earliest forms of 
weapon. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
it was emjdoyed in quite remote times by shepherds 
as a protection against wild animals, by agriculturists 
to drive away birds (Wilk. Eg. I381), and also by 

hunters (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1 312 
[1878]), and by the light-armed soldier in warfare {ibid. 
1 210 ; for the Arabians cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 

In Palestine the shepherd carried a sling, in addition to 
his staff, and a bag to hold his smooth stone bullets 
(iS. 1740); and the Benjamite warriors are supposed 
to have been renowned for their effective use of this 
weapon, employing it as well with the left hand as 
with the right (cpjudg. 20 i 6 i Ch. I22). In Judith 
9; it is mentioned as one of the weapons in which the 
Assyrians trusted. 

\Ve possess illustrations of the sling from Egypt, from 
Assyria (Layard, Nineveh [1852], 332), and from 
Rome. The Egyptian slinger is in the act of throwing 
(W'ilk. I210). The sling is made of a platted thong,- 
the centre being broad enough to form a receptacle (fjs, 
kaph, I S. 2529) for the stone.^ One end seems to be 
attached to the hand, the other being simply held ; the 
part of the sling in which the stone is lodged is loosely 
supported by the other hand. The sling is swung over 
the head (cp Ecclus. 474), apparently with some such 
motion as in bowling, the loose end dying into the air. 
The stones are carried in a bag which hangs from the 
shoulder. In the illustration from Rome the sling 
{funda) seems to be of the same kind (see Rich, Diet. 
under ‘ funda ') ; but only one hand is employed, whilst 
the stones are held in a fold of the slinger's mantle by 
the other."* The slingers seem to have worn, as a rule,® 
no armour, and to have carried no other weapons 
(Erman, Anc. Eg. 524 ; cp Rich, under ‘ Funditores ' ). 
A. Lang {IJomer and the Epic, 375 /i ) explains why 
there are so few references to the sling in Homer 
(see //. 13599 7*6) Ijy remark that Homer ‘scarcely 
ever speaks at all of the equipment of the light-armed 
crowd ' ; the sling ‘ was the weapon of the unarmed 
masses, as of David in Israel.’ 

The sling is still used in Syria, in Egypt, and in Arabia. You 
may still come upon young Syri.an shepherds practising with their 
slings (see, t’.i’'., Harper, In Scripture Lands, 140); Doughty 
speaks of Arab boys ‘ armed as it were against some savage 
beast with slings in their hands’ (Ar. Des. 1 432), but Thomson 
(Land and Book [1894], 572) onlj' saw it used at Hasheiya, on 
Mount Hermon, by boys in ‘ mimic warfare.' 

It was long in use among Europeans, too, even the simplest 
form of it (see above) surviving. Thus it was used by the 
Anglo-Saxons, though ‘ whether for warfare or the chase alone, 
it is not easy to determine’ (Hewitt, Ancient Armour in 
Europe, 1 58 fig. on p. 59). Hewitt also gives later instances 
(I156; see the interesting plates, xxvii. 1. li.); it was used in 
battle as late as the sixteenth century (8605). m. A. C. 


1 Still skilfully exercised by the Arabs (Doughty, Ar. Des. 
2238402), as it was amongst the X. American Indians (School- 
craft, as quoted in Keller, Lake DzvelUngs [ET], 1 141 ; ‘ there 
is evidence to show that, as an amusement, it was “very 
common amongst the ancient races’”). The practice seems to 
have continued, even among the Romans, in addition to the 
other ; the accensi, as distinguished from the funditores, threw 
the stones with their hands (see Rich, Diet, under ‘Fundi- 
tores '). 

2 Slings were also made of ‘ twisted hair, sometimes human 
hair’ (Schliemann, Ilios, 437 [1880I). 

3 Cp Keller, Lake Dzvetlings [ETl, 1 141, ‘broader in the 
middle, in order to keep the projectile as in a hood or cap.’ 

^ ‘ Like the bow, the sling gained its real importance after the 
Carthaginian wars, owing to the skill of the Balearic allies’ 
(F. Haeffer, The Life of the Greeks and Romans [ET], 574^0. 

5 There were, no doubt, exceptions, Cp F. Haeffer, The 
Life of the Greeks and Romans [ET], 574^^ 
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SLUICE (irf)' Is. 19 10 AV. after Tg. Most 
moderns render, ‘ all those who work for hire ("12b) Nvill 
be grieved {'d:h, cp Pool, i) in soul.’ So virtually RV. 

SMITH. I. enn ; see Handicrafts, § i ; cp 
Chakasiiim. 

2. masger; 2 K. 24 1 16 Jer. 24 i 29 2, everywhere I| cnn 

(i. above). 

SMYRNA (cMYPNA WH, 2M. Ti, Rev. In; eV 
'ZfJivpvT^, Rev. 2 8).* Smyrna is a very ancient town ; its 

1 History distinct periods, 

of old city distinct sites. Old 

Smyrna (”17 TraXatd '^(xvpva, Strabo, 646 ; 
cp Paus. vii. 5 i) stood at the NE. corner of the bay 
under Mt. Sipylos above the alluvial plain of the mod. 
Burnabat. It was said to have been built by the 
Amazons (Strabo, 550), in whom we may trace a 
tratlition of the Hittite occupation of Lydia. To them 
also was ascribed the foundation of Ephesus, Cyme, and 
Myrina.'*^ 

The Amazons were primarily the priestesses of that Asiatic 
nature-goddess whose worship the Hitiites introduced into 
western Asia Minor (see Ephesus, Dia.na). Upon the arrival 
of the Greeks in Asia Minor the town was occupied by the 
northern section, who are called the iEolians ; but the Colo- 
phonians seized it by treachery, and thenceforth it ranked as an 
Ionic city (Herod. 1 150). Its position gave it the command of 
the trade of the valley of the Hermus which flows into its gulf, 
and made it the most powerful rival of the Lydian capital, 
Sardis, which lay on the middle Hermus, about 54 R. m. to the 
East. Hence a primary object of the policy of the Lydian 
dynasty of the Mermnadm was to make themselves masters of 
Smyrna and the other Greek towns on the coast (see Lydia). 

Smyrna successfully resisted the attack of Gyges 
(Paus. i\\ 2 l 5 ix. 292), but succumbed to that of 
Alyattes (about 580 b.c. ; Herod. 1 16 ). Smyrna was 
destroyed, and its inhabitants dispersed in villages ; ‘ it 
was organised on the native Anatolian ^'iilage system, 
not as a Greek 7r6\£s’ (Rams. Hist. Geog. A A/ 62, n. ; cp 
Strabo, 646, Ai’Swp KaTacnra.a6.vTijjv ttjo '^p.vpvav 
TTcpl TerpaKdaia irr) BiereXeaev oiKovpLevr} Kwp.'qdbv). 
The trade of Smyrna was taken over by Phocjea, which, 
like the other Greek towns, was absorbed in the Lydian 
empire ; when l^hocma in its turn was destroyed by the 
Persians, Ephesus became the chief commercial city in 
this region. Some of the extant early electrum or gold 
coins with the lion type, usually classed as issued by 
Sardis, may really be mementoes of the early com- 
mercial greatness of Smyrna (so Rams. op. cit. 62). 

Alexander the Great, warned, it is said, by a vision 
(Paus. vii. 5 i), conceived the design of restoring Smyrna 

2 The new citv actually 

A. me new ciiy. j.flfect by his successors 

Antigonus and Lysimachus ; the earliest undoubtedly 
Smyrnman coins are in fact tetradrachms of Lysimachus, 
bearing the turreted head of Cybele with whose worship 
Smyrna was always prominently associated. New 
Smyrna thus arose, nearly three hundred years after its 
destruction. 'Fhe new site, about three miles (Strabo, 
634, Tzepl efkocrt uTadiovs) S. ol the old site, was on the 
shore of the gulf, at the foot of Mount Pagos, the last 
western member of that chain of hills which, under 
various names (Olympus, Tmolus), divides the valley 
of the Hermus from that of the Caysier. The natural 
beauty of the mountain-girt plain was remarked by the 


The architecture of the city was worthy of its setting. 
The streets were laid out in straight lines at right angles 


1 Sjaupvai/ is read in the ‘ western ’ text for Muppa in Acts 27 5 
in D. The more ancient form of the name, down to the end of 
Trajan, was Zjuvpva or 'Ifxvpva ; later it was written in the 
familiar form Sp.vpi/a (Cptvppa). See the coins, and cp Furneaux, 
note on Tac. Ann. 863. 

- The part of Ephesus which owed its foundation to the 
Amazons was called Samorna or Smyrna ^Strabo, 633^!). And 
Myrina is evidently the same word, initial 2 being lost, as in 
fiiKpo^ for (T/aiAcpo? (Sayce on Herod. 1 15). 

3 Pliny, //A" 5 31 ‘montes Asia^ nobilissimi in hoc tractu fere 
explicant se’; Strabo, 646, xaAAto-TTj twi' Trao-wi', /aepo« p.iv ti 
e\ou<ra eir’ opci T€Tei\t<Tp.i.voVy k.t.A. 
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to one another, after the system of HIppodamus of Miletus, 
who had so laid out Thurii (443 b.c.) and the Pirmus 
for Pericles (for the ‘iTm-oSa/meio? rpoTro? see Aristot. Pol. 
4(7)11 = 1330^^, 21 Extending f^rom the temple of 

Cyhele, the ‘Golden Street’ ran right across the city to the 
opposite temple of ‘Zens upon the Heights.’ The only 
drawback was that, being unprovided with drains, the streets 
were sometimes flooded by storm-water (Strabo, 646). Many 
temples (those of Cybele, Zeus, the Nemeses, Apollo, Asklepios, 
and Aphrodite Stratonikis were the chief), a Stadium, an 
Odeum, a Public Library, an Homeriiim dedicated to Homer, 
a Theatre (one of the largest in Asia Minor), and several two- 
storied Stoai (Strabo, l.c. (rroat re /ixeyaAat Terpaytovot, emVcSoi 
re Kai un-epaJot) made Smyrna one of the most magnificent cities 
of the East. Few remains of this ancient splendour survive. 

Smyrna also possessed a good harbour, which could be closed 
(Strabo, l.c. AipiTji/ jcAetcrro?). Apart from the prosperity arising 
from the fact that the hulk of the trade of the Hermus valley 
passed through its port, the territory of Smyrna was very fertile 
and produced much wine. 

The people of New Smyrna were gifted with political 
sagacity which stood them in good stead in dealing with 
the Seleticidm and afterwards with the Romans. The 
decree is still extant {243 B.c.) in which mention is 
made of the temple of Aphrodite Stratonikis, which was 
(by a sort of false etymology or play upon words) 
associated with the honour paid by the Smyrnaeans to 
Stratonice, wife of Antiochus I. (see C/G 3137 = Hicks, 
Aliifiual, no. 176). In return, Seleucus II. declared 
both the temple and the city to have rights of asylum. 
Hy this pronouncement the city was removed from his 
jurisdiction and probably exempted from the necessity 
of providing troops or of receiving his garrisons (see 
Holm, Gk. Hist., ET, 4449). During the war with 
Antiochus the Great the Smyrnasans embraced the 
Roman cause and were, upon its conclusion, granted 
the privileges of a civitas {sine foedere) libera et immiinis 
for their loyalty (cp Pol3dj. 21 48 and CIG 3202, 3204 /. ). 

When the Romans finally occupied Asia, Smyrna became the 
centre of a con~>entus juridicus which embraced the region from 
Myrina to Teos and the skirts of Mount Sipylos as far as 
Magnesia (Pliny, /AY531: Cic. Pro Place. 29). In the war 
with Mithridates it retained its loyal attitude (cp Tac. Ann. 4 56). 
The soje exception to the course of prosperity arose when 
Trebonius, one of Caesar's murderers, took refuge within its walls 
and was besieged by Dolabella, who finally captured the city 
and put Trebonius to death (Strabo, 646; Dio Cass. 47 20 Cic. i 
Phil. 11 2). 

According to Tacitus {Ann. 456), the Smyrnreans had, 
as early as the consulship of Marcus Porcius Cato (195 
B.c. ), erected a temple dedicated to Roma. On the 
ground of their constant loyalty, and this display of it, 
they made claim before Tiberius in 26 A.D. to the 
privilege of erecting a temple to the emperor. Out of 
the list of the contending Asiatic cities Sardis and 
Smyrna were preferred, and Smyrna won the day (see 
Neocoros). There is extant a Smyrnman coin bearing 
on the obverse a figure of Tiberius in the centre of a 
temple, with the inscription Zefiaarbs Ti^^ptos (Eckh. 

2547); 

It is not surprising to find, therefore, that, Asia Minor 
being under the Empire the ‘ paradise of municipal 
vanity’ (Mommsen, 5302), Smyrna vied with its 
neighbours in the accumulation and assertion of empty 
titles. Like Sardis, Pergamos, and other cities (see 
Momms.-Marq. Rom. Staatsve/w. 1 2^2), she held the 
title of metropolis. 

^ Her great rival in this respect^ was Ephesus, who enjoyed the 
high-sounding titles ttpojttj iracruiu Kal [xeyLorr}, and /aijTpoTToAt? 
T7J9 ’Acrta?. What exactly the possession of the title TrpwTTj 
implied that the mutual strife for this ‘ primacy ’ (TrptuTeia) 
should have been so keen (cp Aristides, Or. I771, Dind. ; Dio 
Chrys. Or. 2 148 R.) is not certainly known ; but probably it was 
connected with the question of precedence at the games of the 
Koivbv ’Aaia? (see Asiarch). The strife between Smyrna and 
Ephesus continued until the emperor Antoninus settled the 
dispute (Philostr. C/., ed. Kayser, p. 231 24, Ka'i airr)\ 9 €v 17 
2p.vpva rd npuiTela vLKojo'a). 

The coinage of Smyrna richly illustrates the above points. 
From the time of its ruin by Alyattes to that of its restoration, 
there was of course no issue of coins. The usual silver coins of 
Roman Asia, the Cistophori, in the case of Smyrna bear the 
legend zmvp, with the head of Cybele as a symbol. The im- 
perial coins bear the honorary titles NewKcytov ; Trpojrwv ’Acri'a?, 
or TTpwTwv ’Acria? y’ veaiKoptoi/ twv (xe^atrTtov jcdAAet Kal p.eye0et 
(the third Neocorate here asserted begins towards the end of 
Sept. SeverusX Certain coins bearing a figure of Homer seated 
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were called 'Op.rjp€ia (Strabo, 646), and perhaps reproduced 
some statue in the Homeriutn. In addition to the worship of 
the Sipylene Mother (Cybele) to which the epithet :iLTTv\r)ub 
certain coins refers, the cult of the Nemeses was largely 
practised in Smyrna, and on some coins are seen figures of two 
Nemeses appearing in a vision to Alexander and charging him 
to restore the city (Paus. vii. 5 i yC). The Griffin, a frequent 
Smyrnapan type, symbolises this worship, just as the Lion 
symbolises that of Cybele. 

Points of contact between the above and the adtlress 
in Rev. 28 / are not very obvious, though not entirely 

3 NT refer- Probably many phrases would 

ences ' those for whom the 

message was intended, with a force which 
is now quite lost. Especially may this have been the 
case at Smyrna, where much importance was attached to 
a method of divination from chance phrases (Paus. 
ix. 11 7, ‘divination by means of voices ... is, to my 
knowledge, more employed by the people of Smyrna 
than by any other such people’). Outside the walls 
there was a ‘ sanctuary of voices.’ It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that the words with which the message 
opens would come with peculiar force to those who 
perhaps had heard similar phrases in the pagan mysteries. 
Similarly, the phrase ‘ crown of life ’ {v. 10, t6v (TT€<pavov 
T 7 }s t^rjs) must inevitably have suggested or have been 
suggested by a prominent feature of life at Smyrna — 
the public Games (cp Paus. vi. I43/ for a striking in- 
cident occurring at one of the celebrations held at 
Smyrna, in 68 a.d. ). It w'as on such an occasion 
that the Asiarch Philippus was forced by popular clamour 
to doom the aged Polycarp to death (155 A.u. ). 'fhe 
Games were characteristic of pagan life, and socialh”, 
though not politically, they would serve as an effective 
touchstone of sentiment. 'The fact that on the occasion 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom the Jews also took part in 
accusing him of enmity to the state religion, is strikingly 
in accord with the words of Rev. 29, where the Jews 
of Smyrna are called ‘a synagogue of Satan.’ ‘He 
that overcometh ’ must also be used with reference to 
the gymnastic and other contests familiar to the Smyr- 
na;ans. It would, however, probably be a mistake to 
confine the suggestiveness of the phraseology too 
narrowly. 

The ‘crown of life,’ for example, may also have associations 
connected with the complimentary crown bestowed upon 
municipal and other officials for good service. It is also note- 
worthy that many Smyrnaean coins show a wreath or crown 
within which is the Lion symbol, or a magistrate's name or 
monogram (see Illustration in Head, Hist. Nunun. 509). Thi.s 
emblem also might enter into the complex associations of the 
words, which it is the task of historical imagination to revnvify. 

.SrnjTna, now Ismir, is the commercial capital of Turkey. 
Plan, with very full account of ancient remains and modern 
, town, in Murray's Handbook of Asia Minor, yof. For the 
j older Smyrna, see Curtins, Beitr. z. Gesch. und Topografiliie 
j Kleinasiens, Berl. 1872. \v. J. \V. 

SNAIL occurs twice in the OT as the translation of 
two terms. 

1. ‘opn, hornet (Lev. 11 30), where, however, some kind of 
Lizard iq.v.') is meant (RV ‘ sand-lizard ’). 

2. sabbHiil (Ps. 588 [9]), a word of uncertain 
etymology, which is found in the Targ. under the form 

The rendering ‘ snail ' is probable and is sup- 
ported by the Talm. Shabbdth, 'j'jb, where Rashi, in 
his commentary, explains it by limace. Ewald, with 
less probability, follows © and Vg. {Krjpos, cera) and 
renders ‘melted wax.' Some land snail is probably 
referred to, and the allusion to its melting away may 
have reference to the trail of slime which the mollusc 
leaves behind it as it crawls, or may refer to the retire- 
ment of these animals into cracks and crevices, where 
they are no more seen, at the approach of the dry 
season. The land and freshwater mollusca of Syria 
are fairly numerous and varied, and it is interesting to 
note that the Dead Sea contains no molluscs, whilst the 
sea of Tiberias has a rich molluscan fauna. Bliss (A 
Mound of A [any Cities, no) found a quantity of snail 
shells ; ‘ snails had doubtless been used for food. ’ [A 
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stroiii^ protest is raised against the prevalent view of the 
text of this passage by Cheyne, 

A. E. S. — S. A. C. 

SNARE. For C’piD, vidm ; HE, pah ; JMel ; 
also ^p6\o? — and irayLi (^ = ^;tl^hi's and pn/:\ see Fowl, 

g 9. For mcs(\idhy see Net, 4, and for sedakah 

(Job 188 AV), see Net, 5. For T\n^^ pdhnfh (Lam. 847 AV), 
cp Fit, 7. 

SNOW (h'S*, meg; Bib. -Aram, hVag; Ass. 

iiilgu ; xicon ). Like rain and hail, the snow was tradi- 
tionally supposed to be kept in store-ehainbers in the 
sky (Job 3822). It is at God’s eonimand that it falls 
(Job 376 Fcehis. 43 13 ) ; it is he who 'plucks out snow 
like wool’ (Ps. 147 i 6 , read pmn). Its sure effect in 
fertilising the ground supplies a figure for the certainty 
of prophecy (Is. 7 ) 510 /!) ; its brilliant whiteness, for the 
clear comjdexion of those exempt from agricultural toil 
(Lam, 47), for a conscience free from the sense of guilt 
(Ps. r)l7[9] Is. 1 18), for the appearance of lejicrs (Ex. 
46 Xu. l' 2 io 2K.527), for the shining raiment (Dan. 
79) and hair (Kev. 1 14) of a heavenly or divine being. 
No less than five references to snow occur in the Book 
of Job. In describing the treachery of his friends. Job 
refers to the ice and snow which help to swell the 
streams from the mountains in spring^ (JobGi6); and 
twice again he refers to the snow' water (930 21 19 [not 
in 0]). 

The phrase ‘it snowed on Zalmon ’ (.so Driver, Par. /’j.) in 
ps. OS 14 [15) is puzzlinj^ : we should have e.\ pec ted ‘on Hermon.' 
Appearance.s point strongly to the view that the pa.ssage is cor- 
rupt. See Zal.mo.n. 

A beautiful proverb (Prov. 25 i 3 ) reminds us how 
enduring Oriental customs are. 

bike the cooling of .snow [in a drink] in time of harvest, 

Isa trustworthy messenger to him who has sent him ; 

He refreshes the soul of his lord. 

One could think that this proverb had been written 
in Damascus ; sherbet cooled with snow was hardly 
a summer drink at Jerusak-m. Indeed, ‘snow’ and 
‘ summer' to an ordinary citizen of Jerusalem suggested 
incongruous ideas (.see Prov. 26 i, 0 Spdaos). Jeremiah 
refers to the eternal snows of Lebanon (Jcr. I >^i4; see 
Si K ion), and in the eulogy of the pattern woman it is 
said (Prov. 3I21-) that she needs not to be afraid even 
of ‘snow’ (/.<’., of the coldest days of winter) for her 
household because ‘ they are clothed with scarlet’ (or, 
‘with double clothing’; see C'oi.oL’RS, § 14). In a 
famous passage (2 S. 2820= i Ch. 11 22) Bcnaiah, the son 
of Jehoiada, is said to have slain, not only two lion-like 
men of Moab (so AV) and a ‘goodly’ Misritc (see 
Mizk.vi.m, § 2 col. 3164), but also ‘a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow. ’ Why the snow is 
referred to, however, is not dear. An old French 
Hebraist (Watable in Cn't. Sac. 22462) says it is because 
lion.s are strongest in the winter. The Hebrew, 
however, has not ‘in time of snow,’ but ‘in the 
da}' of the snow’ — i.e., on some one day on which 
heavy snow had fallen.’^ Such a snowfall might be 
mentioned as something remarkable from its rarity. In 
1 Mace. 1822 we read of ‘a very great snow’ which 
hindered the movements of Trypho, the opi)onent of 
Jonathan and .Simon the Maccabees. It is conceivable 
that a lion ‘ had strayed up the Judiean hills from 
Jordan, and had been caught in a sutlden snowstorm ’ 
(G.\.Sm. //(7 65). and that Benaiah went down into the 
cistern into which the animal had fallen and killed it ; 
but the passage is full of textual errors. 

Klosierni.ann .and IDdde read thus (cp Akif.l) — 

‘ The .same (I?enaiah) slew two j'oung lions near their lair;^ 
he also went down and slew the (parent) lion in the midst of the 
pit on the day of the snow.’ More probably, however, the 


pas.sage records the slaying of two Jerahmeelites n'lx,*:) 

in M.aacath-'arab— /.c., Arabian Maacath, on the day (i.c., 
famous battle) of Ishmael. See Crit. Bib. 

.South of Hebron snow is rare, and along the sea- 
board of Philistia and Sharon, as well as in the Jordan 
valley, it is altogether unknown. In Jerusalem it is to 
be seen in the streets two winters in three ; but it soon 
disappears. Very snowy winters, however, do occur. 

In the winter of 1857 the .snow was 8 inches deep and covered 
the eastern plains for a fortnight. The results were di.^astrous.* 
Nearly a fourth of the houses of Damascus were injured, and 
sorne of the flat-roofed bazaars and mosques were left in heaps 
of ruins. The winter of 1879 was still more remarkable; 17 
inches of snow, even where there was no drift, are recorded.^ 

SNUFFDISHES (niFinp), Ex. 2538 etc. Sc^(:en- 
SER, 2 ; Candlestick, § 2. 

SNUFFERS. 1. ninpip ‘to pluck’?). 

tnezatnttterrHh^ i K 7 50 2 K. 12 13 (14] 25 14 Jer. 52 18 2 Ch. 
4 22t, Cp Candlestick, § 2. 

2. C'njrSc, melkdhdyun^ Ex. 37 23. RV ‘ tongs.' See Tongs, 
Candlestick, § 2 ; Cooking, § 4. 

SO (NID ; CHfCop [B], ccoA [A], on 0 ^ see below ; 
Vg. Sua). In 2 K. 174 we read ‘the king of Assyria 
found conspiracy in Hoshea, for he had sent messengers 
to So, king of Egypt.’ This happened in, or directly 
before, 725 B.c. Egyptologists formerly looked to the 
first two names of the Ethiopian or twenty-fifth dynasty 
of Egypt, Sliabaka or his successor Shabataka. In ac- 
cordance with an erroneous chronology, that dynasty 
was believed to have liegiin in 728, and the conquest 
of Egypt and Hoshea’s embassy seemed to coincide 
very remarkably.^ In the first j^lace, however, the names 
of Shaha[ox bi)ka {^abaku in cuneiform transcription, 
Sabakon in Herod 2 137, and in Manetho) or Shaba 
(or bi)taka (.Scbichos, Manetho) could not satisfactorily 
be compared with So, which would have been an 
unparalleled mutilation, not to mention the insuperable 
difficulty of Egyptian .s as Semitic s. In the second 
place the chronology must now be considered impossible. 
\\'c know, as the only firm point for the chronology of 
the Ethiopian kings, that Tirh.aka-'I'ah(a>rko died in 
668/67 and that his successor ('Fandamanil was expelled 
from Egypt during the following year. Manetho gives 
to the first three Ethiopian kings, 40 (Africanus) or 44 
years (.Syncellus), Herodotus 50 years to the only 
Ethiopian king whom he knows, Diodorus 36 years to 
all four kings. The monuments insure i2-f26 (not 
more) +3 + 3 (alleged, and not counted) years to the 
dynasty. The maximum for the beginning of the 
Ethiopian family in Egypt would thus be 712 ; probably 
it i.s rather to be assumed some years later (about 709?). 
Consequently, Samaria had been destroyed and Hoshea 
had perished before the Ethiopians conciuered Egypt. 
As kings of I'Thiopia alone, they could not come into 
consideration for .Syrian politics. W'inckler {MVAG, 
1898, p. 29) has made it probable that Shabaka, the 
Etliiopian concpieror of Egypt, lived in peace with As- 
syria, exchanging presents with Sennacherib. Further- 
more. w'e should expect the title ’ king of Kush-F!thiopia’ 
in the case of the alleged Ethiopian ruler, or Pharaoh 
in the case of a true Egyptian prince. 

The cuneiform inscriptions of Sargon tell us of Sib'e, 
a turtanu — i.e., general or viceroy— of Pir’u, king of 
Musri, who vainly assisted the rebellion of Hanunu of 
Gaza against Assyria and suffered a complete defeat at 
Raphia {Rapihi) in 720 by Sargon. We see from the 
cuneiform orthography that the biblical form So ought 
to be vocalised Seioe or, better still, that the w is a 
corruption for b and the original reading was Sib’e. 
Winckler’s first suggestion of the possibility that this 
Sib’e was not a petty Egyptian prince but a Musrite, a 


1 Cp Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible^ 1 124. 

2 0 b, how'ever, has no mention of snow. 

3 H. P. Smith gives the very improbable sense, ‘He used to 
go down (“l^p and smite the lions in the pit on snowy days.’ 

4 'zxn '.la (Klo., Bu.). 
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1 J. L. Porter (Kitto, Cyc. Bib. Lit. 8399). 

2 Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, 2 58. 

3 The present writer was still under this impression when pre- 
paring the article Egypt (§ 66 a). Wiedemann {Gesch. A eg. 587) 
compared So w’ith the fabulous SethCn of Herodotus. 
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representative of the king Pir’u (not Pharaoh) of Musri 
— i.e . , Northern Arabia — was in A OF 126 (ep GI 1 170) ; 
in MFAG, 1898, pt. i. , he tinally treated it as certain 
(see now KA 146). The correctness of this view is 
evident (cp Hoshka, col. 2127), although the old, 
impossible theory (see above) is still frequently found 
repeated. 

Very remarkable is the form of 2 K. 174 in < 5 ^, which 
substitutes for 80, ‘ Adramelech, the Ethiopian, residing 
in Egypt ’ ( ' AbpafxeXex tov XiOioira rbv KaroLKOuvra iv 
AiyvTTTip). Seductive as this piece of information looks 
— only the name Adramelech could never be treated as 
an Egyptian or Ethiopian name — it is shown by the 
data of the cuneiform inscriptions to be an exegetical 
addition, quite in harmony with the paraphrastic char- 
acter of (S which presents such an analogy to the 
Targum. It is quite remarkable that the Jewish 
scholars who inserted this addition knew enough about 
the history of Egypt to think of that Ethiopian dynasty 
(the date of which they, like modern I’lgyptologists, put 
too high, see above) and to conclude that an Egyptian 
ally of Israel could have been only a governor under 
the king, residing in remote Napata. This imperfect 
(cp the date and the impossible name Adramelech) 
knowledge cannot be accepted, however, as histprical 
evidence outweighing the direct testimony of the monu- 
ments. [See further Oil. w. M. M. 

SOAP. or SOPE, in modern language, means a 
compound of certain fatty acids with soda or potash, 
the potash forming the ‘soft,’ the soda the ‘hard’ 
soaps of commerce. Soap is believed to have been in- 
vented by the Gauls, and became known to the Romans 
at a comparatively late date. Pliny says Jit ex sebo ct 
cinere, and that the best is prepared from goat-tallow 
and the ashes of the beech-tree. A soap-boiling estab- 
lishment with soap in a good state of preservation has 
been excavated at Pompeii. 

The word ‘ soap ’ is u.sed in EV to translate the Heb. 
bbrilA a derivation of cp nz, ‘cleanness’) 

in two passages (Jer. 222 Mai. 32 t) * which allude to the 
cleansing of the person and of fal)rics respectively. It 
is not possible to ascertain exactly what substance, or 
substances, are intended. As a rule the ancients 
cleansed themselves by oiling their bodies and scraping 
their skins, and by baths, and they cleaned their clothes 
by rubbing with wood ashes and natural earths, such as 
fuller’s earth, carbonates of sodium, etc. They cleansed 
their wine and oil casks and their marble statues with 
potash lyes.*-^ Natural carbonate of soda (see Nitke) 
was also used, as well as the juices of certain plants 
(see below) which, owing to the presence of saponin, 
form a soap-like lather with water. See Lye, Nitre. 

Canon Tristram state.s that con.siderable quantities of soft 
.soap are, at the present d.ay, manufactured in Palestine by boil- 
ing olive oil with potash, procured by burning several species of 
Salicornia (gla.s.s wort) and Sahola (salt wort)^ especially 
S. Kali, which abound in the neighbourhood of the I)ead Sea 
and in the salt marshes which fringe the coast. Cp Low, 43. 

A. E. S. 

SOCHO (bib*), iCh. 4 i 8 AV, RV Soco, a name in 
the genealogy of the b’ne Judah, cp Socoii, i. 

SOCOH (nbib* in josh. A 7 .; but Kr. IDib’ as inCh., 
where RV has Soco ; in S. and K. nib [Rt.] S"'"* [Kr.] : crojvaj 
[B.VL]). 

I. A town in the Shephelah of Judah, grouped with 
Jarmuth, Adullam, Azekah, etc.; (Josh. 1635 trawxw 
[B]), and mentioned with Azekah in the description of 
the encampment of the Philistines in i S. 17 1 (cp 
Ephes-dammim), where AV has Shochoh ([«s] 

^ In both pa.ssages 0 has rrota or Troa, by a curious mistake 
in Mai. 82 TrAoia (‘ grass ’) ; Vg. in Jer. herbani borith, in 
Mai. herba fullonuni. 

2 Fullers also used putrid urine, which was so offensive that 
they were compelled to live beyond the walls or in remote parts 
of the city of Rome. 

3 The reading represents a plur. form ; cp Eus. OSi^) 

293 32 Koifxai elcri Svo ... 17 ju,€v avioTipa, 17 $€ KaTOjrepa 

^okx<m )0 xpijaan'^oua-at) and Jer. ib. 151 21 . . . unus in monte 
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[BL], €i<royx(^ [A], Jos. Anl.vi.Oi acoKous). Socoh 
was fortihed by Rchoboam (2Ch. II7 Shoco AV, 
(TOkxojO [BA], (TOKXOi [L], [Jos. Ant. vni. 10 i]), 

but, according to the Chronicler, was taken by the Philis- 
tines in the reign of Ahaz ( 2Ch. 28 i8[Shocho AV, 

[L]). The site intended is no doubt esh-8huweikch (as 
if a diminutive form of niib). The ruins which bear this 
name occupy a strong position (1145 ft. above the sea 
level) on the 8. side of the great valley of Elah (see Elah, 
Valley of), at the point where the \Vady es-8ar becomes 
the Wady es-Sant (cp GASm. //G228 ff . ; Che. Aids, 85). 
Perhaps this Socoh was the birthplace of the Antigonus 
who came after Simon the Righteous and i^reached dis- 
interested obedience {Pirke Abotk, I 3, iziD 
The gentilic is plausibly found in the ‘ Sucathites ’ 
(Socathites) of i Ch. 255 ; see Jabez. 

[The trend of the present writer's criticism, however, Is to show 
that the geography of the OT narratives has often been mis- 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the redactors 
.spoken of above. Saul's struggle with the arch-enemies of his 
people (the Zarephathites, miscalled the Philistines ; see Saul, 
§ 4 c) was in the Negeb. The fight de.scribed in i S. 17 was in 
the valley(?) of Jerahmeel {^emek hd-cldh, and 'ephes dammlvi) 
near INIaacah— ‘ which belongs to Jerahmeel ’ — and Azekah. A 
Socoh, or perhaps rather ^laacah, in the Negeb was probably 
meant in the other passages referred to above, as they were 
originally read. The Sucathites too (i Ch. ‘255) should rather 
be designated the ‘ Maacaihites.' See Shabbethaj. 

T. K. C.] 

2. A second town of this name is grouped with 
Shamir, Jattir, etc., in the mountain district of Judah 
(Josh. 1048 (Twxa [B]), and is identified with another ej/z- 
Shuweikeh, situated 10 m. 8\V'. of Pleiiron and E. of 
the Wady el-Khalll (/^A’2i95). According to the 
ordinary view' of the sphere of action of Solomon’s 
twelve prefects (see, however, Sor.oMOX, § 6, note i) 
this is probably the Socoh which formed part of the 
prefecture of Bexhk.sed [(/.v.] (iK. 4 io RV, AV 
Sochoh, croxXw [A], aofXT^vx^^OL [KAL] ? (ra/z.T/t'xa [B], 

a^^Xa[L?]). . V 

The Egypt, sa-a-kd, sa-o-kd in the list of Sosenk can hardly be 
identified with either of the above. From its position in this 
list a more northerly situation seems necessary (cp Wj\IM 
As. u. Ktir. 160 /. 166). 

SODA (THp), Prov. 252 o RV™g-, EV Nitre [q.v.). 
Cp Soap. 

SODI (HID ; C0YA[e]l [BAF^L]), father of Gaddiel, 
Zebulunite (Nu. 13 10). 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH 


Piiblical references (§ i). 
Critical analysis (§ 2). 
Lot-story not historical (§ 3). 
Possible classification (§ 4). 
Difficulties (§ 5). 

I'ext of (ien. ID 24yC, etc. (§ 6). 


New theory (§ 7). 

Stucken’s ‘ dry ' deluge (§ 8). 
Judg. 19 15-30 (§ 9)- 
Result (§ 10). 

Religious suggestions (§ 11). 
Literature (§ 12). 


Sodom (DTp ; coAoma [BKADEQZd''], plur.), 
coAom[€]itai Gen. 19 4, and Gomorrah (ITlbr, po* 

1. References. O '' ; 

in NT (AV Gomorrha) jDlur. , except 

in Mt. 10 15 according to Treg. [but not 4 ’i. WTI], with 
CDPL [DL poMOpAC. so rOA\opA jer. 23 i 4 N]), two 
cities represented in the traditional text of Gen. 13 10-12 
1925 as situated in the ' Circle ( 123 , AV ‘plain,’ RV 
‘ Plain ’) of Jordan,’ and less distinctly in 14 3 as in the 
Vale of 81DDIM {q.v.\. According to the same text, the 
kings of .Sodom and Gomorrah and their allies were de- 
feated by (.'hedor-laomer, king of Elam, and his allies, 
who carried away both the people and the goods of .Sodom 
and Gomorrah, but were forced to give these up by the 
rapid intervention of the warrior ‘ Abram the Hebrew ’ 
(Gen. 1 4 1-16}. In Gen. 18 16-33 19 1-29 we have the 
account of (i)a dialogue between Abraham and, first 
of all, the Eldhim who visited him, and then Vahwe 
alone, respecting the fate said to be impending over 


et alter in campo situs, qui Sochoth nnneupantur. Both Euse- 
bins and Jerome strangely confuse Socoh with Succoth-benoth 
(2 K. 17 30). 
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‘ Sodom and Gomorrah ’ ^ (virtually equivalent to 
* Sodom ’); (2) the eircumstances leading up to the cul- 
minating act of wickedness committed in Sodom ; and 
{3) the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and other 
cities, and the escape of Lot and his two daughters. 
The sin of Sodom is often referred to as typical of 
horrible and obstinate wickedness, Is. 1 10 89 Jer. 23 i 4 
L)t. 3232 ; and its destruction as a warning, Is. 1 79 1819 
Jer. 49 18 Zeph. 29 Dt. 29 22 Am. 4 11 Lam. 46 (for EV‘s 
‘ iniquity ' and ‘sin’ read ‘punishment’). Sometimes, 
too, it is mentioned alone as the destroyed guilty city, 
Gen. 19 13 ('this place ’ = Sodom) Is. 1 7 89 Lam. 46 (cp 
Gen. 14 17^ [but in z\ 17 (P*- inserts Kal ^acr. 70/^. ]. where 
the king of Sodom figures alone) ; but Gomorrah 
is often mentioned too, Gen. 13 10 18 20 19 24 28 Is. 
19^. 13 19 Jer. 23 14 Am. 4 ii Zeph. 29 Dt. 32 32. 

‘ N’eighbour cities' are also referred to in Jer. 49 18 
50 40; cp I‘>.ek. I646 ff. (‘Sodom and her daughters’). 

In Hos. 11 8 Admah and Zeboim, and in Dt. 29 23 [22] 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim are given as 
the ruined cities; cp Gen. 10 19 and 142 , where in like 
manner these four cities are mentioned together. In 
Wisd. 106 the ine.xact phra.se ‘ Pentapolis’ is used (see 
RV). The description of the sin of Sodom in Ezek. 
1649/^ 50a is evidently based on the legend known to us 
from Gen. 19 , and similarly that of the punishment in 
Dt. 29 23 [22] agrees with that given in the traditional 
text of Gen. 19 24-26. Allusions to the fate of Sodom 
appear to occur in Ps. 116 [but see below] 140 10 [11] 
Job 18 15 Is. 349 f. jer. 2O16 Ezek. 3822. Curiously 
enough, in a geographical passage (Gen. 10 19), Sodom 
and Gomorrah and Admah and Zeboim are spoken of | 
as if still in existence. These are the data relative to 
the history of Sodom and the other cities supplied by 
the traditional text. 

The reference.s to Sodom (Gomorrah is r.nrely added) in the ! 
Apocrypha and in the XT are as follows — 2 ICsd. *2 8 5 7 7 36 . 
Kcclus. 108 Wisd. Id 14 Mt. 10 15 (Mk. On [not in be^t texts) \ 
Jvk. 10 12) bk. 17 29 Rom. 929 (quotation) 2 Pet. 2 6 Jude 7 Rev. j 
11 8 (cp Kzek. 23 3, etc.). 

before proceeding further it is necessary to refer 
briefly to the critical analysis of the section in which 
p . . the Sodom-story is contained (Gen. 18 - 

anS sis Priestly 

^ ' WViier is admitted ; its true place is prob- 

ably after 13 i 2 f 7 (P), which states that ‘Lot dwelt in 
the cities of ’ (rather ‘ Jerahmeel’). With 

regard to the rest of the section, it is admitted that there , 
has been a prolonged process of editorial manipulation. 
Only thus indeed can we account for the singular com- I 
bination of passages which refer to Vahwe as the 1 
speaker and actor with other passages which indicate 
three men as charged w'ith representative divine func- 
tions, and for the not less singular fact ( i ) that w hereas 
Abraham’s hospitality is claimed by ‘three men,' Lot 
receives into his house only tw'o men, who are called 
in the present text of 19 1 ‘the two ? 7 iatdkim (EV 
‘angels’),’ and (2) that in 19 17, whereas the first verb is 
in the plural (‘when they had brought them forth’), 
the second is in the singular ['he said’; so again, 21). 

It was long ago suggested (and the same idea has 
lately been worked out by Kr.aetzschmar that there , 
have been imperfectly fused together two versions of the 
story of ' Sodom,’ in one of which Vahwe was said to ; 
have appeared in a single human form, and in the other | 
in a group of men ; whether we regard these men as 
‘t^ldhim’ (cp Gen. I26 822 II7) or divine beings, the 
chief of whom is Yahwc, or as ‘ rnal dkim ' (commonly 
rendered ‘angels'), does not affect the critical inquiry. ' 
It is impossible, however, to work out this theory to a 
satisfactory result ; the original narrative may have 
been modified by editors, but we cannot to any large 1 

^ Regretfully we ab.slaln from drawing out the beauties of ^ 
the stor>* in chap. IS. For parallels to the divine visit see 
Grimm, Deutsche Mytholo^e^ pp. xxxiv-xxxvii, and 312 cp ' 
also Horn. Od. 17 485^ | 

‘ Der Mythos von Sodom.s Ende,’ ZA 7'/f T7 81-92 ; cp Xeiv ! 
U’orld, 1 236. I 


extent admit the theory of independent literary strata. 
Fripp, therefore, was justified in attempting to shotv^ 
that in the earliest form of the story Vahwe liimself was 
the only sjjeaker and agent. Comparing this story, 
however, with analogous stories in Genesis and else- 
where, it is much more natural to suppose that in its 
original form three nten — i.e,, three ‘ 61 ohlm ' — were 
spoken of, and that the distinction between Yahw^ (who 
remained — see 1822^ — to talk with Abraham) and the 
‘ two fual'dkifn ’ who went to ‘ Sodom ’ was due to the 
same later writer who, as Wellhausen ( 67 / 27 /) has 
rendered probable, introduced 18 17-19 and 22^2-33^, a 
passage which reveals the existence in the writer’s mind 
of doubts as to the divine justice, such as we know* to 
have been felt among the Jews in later times. There is 
also reason to think that the references to Lot’s wife 
(19 is/. 26 ; contrast v. 12) and the whole of the Zoar 
episode, together with the account of the birth of Moab 
and I 3 cn-ammi (?), are later insertions, though by no 
means so late as the two insertions in ch. 18 mentioned 
above. 

Here, however, we are chiefly concerned with tlie 
contents of the Lot-story (ch. 19 ). We are told that as 
a punishment for disregard of the sacred 
law* of hospitality, and for a deadly sin 


3. Lot- 
story not 
historical. 


committed at least in intention, ‘ Vahwe 
rained upon .Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from Vahwe out of heaven, and over- 
threw those eities, and all the Plain, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground' 
(1924 /. RV). Is it possible to explain the origin and 
meaning of this story, accepting provisionally the form 
in w hich it is given in the traditional text ? ^ 

That the story is historical (however laxly the word 
be interpreted) ought to be at once denied by those 
who have read the earlier legends of Genesis in the 
light of the comparative critical method. If the Deluge 
is not historical, and if Abraham and Lot are ultimately 
the creations of the popular imagination, how can the 
strange story in Gen. 19 , for which, as we shall see, 
there are so many parallels in folk-lore, be regarded as 
historical? It is surely no answer to appeal to the 
accordance of the phenomena of the catastrophe of 
Sodom with those which have happened elsewhere in 
‘similar geological formations,’ or to the justification 
of the traditional description of that catastrophe by 
‘authorities in natural science' (but not in historical 
criticism) and by some competent critics of the O’T. 
For the narratives of the Hebrew Origines must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as wholes. Plausible as Dawson’s 
view** may be, that the description of the catastrophe 
of Sodom is that of ‘a bitumen or petroleum eruption, 
similar to those which on a small scale have been so 
destructive in the region of Canada and the United 
States of America,’ and the more ambitious theory of 
Hlanckenhorn,^ that the catastrophe, which was a real 
though not a historical event, began with an earthquake, 
continued with igneous eruptions, and ended with the 
covering of the sunken cities by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, it would require great laxity of literary interpreta- 
tion to assert that this is what either the Vahwist.c 
narrative, or the earliest references in the prophets, 
intend. As Lucien Gautier remarks (above, col. 1046), 

‘ The text of Genesis speaks of a rain of fire and brim- 
stone and a pillar of smoke rising to heaven, but neither 


1 Covtposition 0/ the Book of Genesis^ 50-53 (i 892), and ZA Til' 
12 23 f. (1892). 

2 In an e.ssay in the Xe^u H'or/d, 1 243, only the geological 
myth in 26 relative to the pillar of salt is regarded as an ac- 
cretion. Gunkel (//A* Gen. 188 f.) holds that Lot's wife played 
no part in the original stoiy*, and that the Zoar episode is also 
a later insertion, but he claims tt'. 3o/>- 38 for the original story. 

3 Knobel has, at any rate, noticed that the Sodom catastrophe 
closes the second stage in the early narrative, corresponding to 
the Deluge. 

Expositor, 1886 (i), p. 74 ; Modern Science in Bible Lands, 

486. 

3 ZDPr (see end of article). 
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of an earthquake, nor of an igneous eruption, nor of 
an inundation.’ Xor can we venture to pick and choose 
among the details of the story in Gen. 19 . 

It is of no more use to justify with some plausibility two or 
three expressions in a part of the Sodom -story by means of 
‘scientific' lore than to make it out to be, modestly put, not 
impossible that ‘ Chedorlaomer, king of Elam,’ may have invaded 
Palestine at a time when Abraham may have lived. If ‘ authori- 
ties in natural science' sometimes speak as if Gen. 19 were in 
part historical 1 (more plausibly, based on a tradition of a real 
occurrence^ we must remember that historical criticism and 
natural science are both studies which require a special training, 
and if critics of the OT even in the nineteenth century have 
thought that they could (here and in the Deluge-story) disengage 
a true tradition of a prehistoric natural fact front the mass of 
superimposed legend, one may remark in explanation that these 
critics belong to a transitional period, and that the criticism of 
to-day has to throw off the weaknesses which it has inherited 
from the past. 

The chief extra -biblical passage in which distinct 
reference is made to the destruction of the cities as 
historical is in Strabo (xvi. 244), where, after describing 
the rugged and burnt-up rocks, exuding pitch, round 
about MoaerdSa , the stupendous rock - fortress 
Masada, near the S\V. shore of the Dead Sea), the 
geographer mentions the native tradition that here 
thirteen cities once flourished. The ample circuit of 
Sodom their capital can, he says, still be traced. In 
consequence of an earthquake, and of an eruption of 
hot springs, charged with bitumen and sulphur, the 
lake advanced suddenly (17 XijULVT] irpOTreaoi) ; some of 
the cities were swallowed up, and others were deserted 
by as many of the inhabitants as could flee. Josephus 
{B/W. 84), speaking of the lake Asphaltitis, upon which 
the country of Sodom borders, uses similar language : — ■ 
‘ There are still the remains of the divine fire, and the 
shadows (cr/etds) of five cities are visible as well as the 
ashes produced in their fruits.’ “ It is hardly possible to 
avoid taking these reports together, and assuming that 
Strabo's informant was of the Jewish race. If we reject 
the claim put forward by critics in behalf of the state- 
ment in Gen. 1924/., we must still more certainly reject 
the statement of Strabo as historical evidence.^ 

1 besides the late Sir J. W. Dawson, Canon Tristram 
Land 0/ Israel, 356). Describing a valley at the N. end 

of the salt-range of Usdum, he says ‘The whole appearance 
points to a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption of bitumen 
upon it, which would naturally be calcined and impregnated 
with its fumes ; and this at a geological period quite subsequent 
to all the diluvial and alluvial action of which we have such 
abundant evidence. The catastrophe must have been since the 
formation of the valley, and while the water was at its present 
level — therefore probably during the historic period.’ Hlancken- 
horn, however, is more in touch with biblical critics. In his 
second article he expresses his adhesion to the views (then just 
published) of Kraetzschinar, and says. ‘ This makes it plain that 
while it is certainly very probai)le that the account in Genesis 
points to a natural occurrence which was real but not “ historic,” 
the Yahwistic form ... is altogether different from the original 
tradition, which is rather to be sought in the references and 
figurative statements of the prophets’ {ZDPV [i8g8]). 

Whether this stress on the prophetic references, only two of 
which can be at all early, is justifiable, need not here be dis- 
cussed. 

2 See also Tacitus, Ilht.hy]. The reference may be (i) to 
the fruit of the 'osher-K.x*iQ. i^usar, Calotro/>is procera, of the 
famWy A sclepladace^e), which Hasselquist {Travels, 1766) calls 
poina sodoniitica, and found in abundance about Jericho and 
near the Dead Sea. He says that they are sometimes filled 
with dust, but ‘only when the fruit is attacked by an insect 
which turns all the inside into dust, leaving the skin only entire, 
and of a beautiful colour.’ The tree, says Tristram {Nil B 0,^4,), 
grows to a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, and the fruit is 
‘as large as an apple of average size of a bright yellow colour, 
hanging three or four together close to the stem.’ It easily 
bursts when ripe, and ‘supports a very singular orthopterous 
insect, a very large black and yellow cricket, which we found 
in some plenty on all the trees, but never elsewhere.’ But (2) 
Tristram’s suggestion that the fruit of the colocynth is meant 
deserves attention. See Gourds [Wild]. The fruit, though 
fair of aspect, has a pulp which dries up into a bitter powder, 
used as medicine. But to suppose that the phrase ‘ the vine of 
Sodom’ (Dt. 3232) has any reference either to the colocynth or 
to any other botanical plant, is plainly a mistake (see the com- 
mentators). 

3 Still more obviously worthless for critical purposes is the 
.statement of Trogus (Justin, xviii. 83) that the Phoenicians were 
forced to leave their home beside the Assyriunt sfagnuvt by an 
earthquake. Bunsen took this stagmun to be the Dead Sea. 


From the point of view which is here recommended 
it is all-important to bring the Sodom-story into the 
4 Possible myths or semi -mythic 


classifleation. 


legends. It is not necessary that 


mythic stories of the same class should 
all give the same particulars ; it is enough if they agree 
in some leading ' motive. ’ Lack of space prevents us 
from mentioning more than a few such stories. Let us 
refer first to the story of the punishment of the guilty city 
Gortyna. ' The people of this city led a lawless exist- 
ence as robbers. The Thebans, being their neighbours, 
were afraid, but Amphion and Zethos, the sons of Zeus 
and Antiope, fortified Thebes by the magic influence of 
Amphion’s lyre. Those of Gortyna came to a bad end 
through the divine Apollo.’^ 'The god utterly over- 
threw the Phlegyan race by continual thunderbolts and 
violent earthquakes ; and the survivors were wasted by 
a pestilence.’^ Usually, however, it pleases the creators 
of folk-lore to represent the punishment of wicked cities 
as consisting in their being submerged by water. 
Homer (//. 16384^) speaks of the pernicious floods 
which Zeus brings by autumnal rain-storms on godless, 
unjust men. The well-known story of Philemon and 
Baucis (Ovid, Mel. S611-724) belongs to the same sub- 
division. Similarly a place on the Lake of Thun is 
popularly said to have been destroyed because a dwarf 
was refused hospitality during a storm by all the inhabi- 
tants except an aged couple who dwelt in a miserable 
cottage. 3 A French journal of folk-lore contains a long 
series of folk -tales about these swallowed-up cities, 
most of which have a moral.'* It is true, the moral 


may be omitted. Thus, according to Prof. Rhys,® each 
of the W'elsh meres is supposed to have been formed 
by the subsidence of a city, whose bells may even now 
sometimes be heard pealing merrily. 

For further European examples see Tohler, Ln nenen Reich, 
166 j^. (1873); Grimm, Deutsche Mythologic, 546 /., and cp 
Usener, ReUgionsgeschichtl. Unterstichungeu, 3 24^>. A story 
similar to that of Lot told by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiouen Thsang, who travelled in India (7th cent, a.d.), may be 
added. There was a city called Holaolokia, which was very 
rich but addicted to heresy. Once an Arahat (one made free 
by insight) came there, and was treated inhospitably : earth 
and sand were thrown upon him. Only one man had pity on 
him, and gave him food. Then said the Arahat to him, ‘ Escape ; 
in seven days a rain of earth and sand will fall upon the city, 
and no one will be left, because they threw earth upon me.’ 
The man went into the city and told his relations ; but they 
mocked him. The storm came, and the man was the only one 
who, by an underground passage, escaped (Paulus C'as>el, 
Mischle Sindbad, 7 [Berlin, 1888J). 

A similar story is also told in Syria. The well- 
known Birket Ram, two hours from Banias, which is 


evidently the crater of an extinct volcano, is said to 
cover with its waters a village, whose population, under 
aggravating circumstances, refused hospitality to a pour 
traveller. Usually, however, such villages or cities in 
Arabian legend are classified as maklubdt ' overturned 
ones,’ which at any rate implies destruction by other 
means than a flood ; one thinks at once of the technical 
term mahpekah (‘overturning’) used in the OF for 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and of Job 1628 where the 
wicked man is described as dwelling in ‘ desolate cities 
. . . which were destined to become heaps.’ E. H. 
Palmer tells us^ how the Arabs of the neighbourhood 
account by a myth for the blocks of stone at the base 
and on the summit of Jebel Madara ; stones here take 
the place of the brimstone anti fire in our present form 
of the Sodom-story. Xor is it only in et- Tlh that 
stories of ruined cities are handed down among the 
Arabs, and that the desolation is accounted for by the 


But, as von Gutschmid {Beitr. zur Gcsclu des Orients, 26) 
pointed out, Assyriunt stagnum is certainly not the Dead 
Sea, but the lake of Bambyke (Mabug or Hierapolis). 

1 So in effect Pherecydes {Fragnie?ita, 128). 

2 Pausanias, 936 (Frazer). 

3 Tobler {op. cit.\ 

^ Revue des traditions locales^ 1899-1900, ‘Les villes en- 
gloutdes.’ 

5 The Arthttrian Legend, 360^. 

6 Desert 0/ the Exodus, 416. 
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infidelity and the abominable deeds of the former 
inhabitants.^ W’etzstein (in Delitzsch's Job, fler. cd. 
197) a number of such stories; one of them 

contains a detail illustrative of the ‘ pillar of salt' which 
was once Lot's disobetlient wife. At the source of the 
Rakkad (in the Jaulaii) this explorer saw some erect and 
singularly perforated jasper formations, called el-farida, 
‘the bridal procession.' Near them is its village, 
Uj'una, which, in spile of repeated attempts, can be no 
more inhabited. It remains forsaken, according to the 
tradition, as an eternal witne.ss that ingratitude, especi- 
ally towards God, does not escape punishment. 

To put aside such facts (of which only a selection has been 
given) as irrelevant, and to substitute for them the .speculations 
of ‘ authorities in natural science' unversed in critical researches, 
would involve a serious lapse from sound critical method. ’I'he 
case of the Sodom-story is parallel to that of the Creation-.story, 
and still more of the l)eluge-.story, in the Hebrew to 

explain which in any degree by taking account of the subtle 
theorisings of geologists would dctr.act from the clearness and 
validity of the approximately correct solutions of the critical 
problems involved. It is now beyond gainsaying that naive 
races, in viewing certain striking phenomena of nature, sugges- 
tive of special divine interventions, are leil, by a mental law, 
to form mythic narratives respecting c*alamities which have 
happened to individuals or to populations under circumstances 
which in the most widely .separated regions resemble each other. 
The Sodom-story in the traditional text can be in its main 
features explained as such a mythic narrative, and cannot other- 
wise be accounted for in anyway that is not open to well-founded 
critical objection. 

There are no doubt several difficulties which still 


6. Difficulties. 


remain to be dealt with. (r) There are some features 
in the Sodom-narrative wliich remind 
ns of the strange story in Judg. T 9 ; 
the introduction of the.se features reejuires e.xplanation. 

(2) 'There is one reference (Gen. I 1 3) to the site 
of the ruined cities which suggests that they were 
swallowed up by the waters of the Dead Sea ; if 
the text is correct it appears to contradict the state- 
ment in 1924, which makes no reference to a Hood. 

(3) The expression ‘ overthrew ' {“irrr^^) in 19 25 is, strictly 
speaking, inconsistent with the representation in v. 24. 
Bianckenhorn, it is true, has a sj)eculative jusiitication 
for the e\pr(‘.ssion. But the fact that ' overturning ' 
became the ' technical term ' in literature for the de- 


struction of Sodom may well make us hesitate to follow 
this eminent geologist. (4) It is almost as diflicull to 
locali.se Sodom and Gomorrah as to localise Paradise. 

It is only on the last of these points that we are 
tempted at present to dilate ; but here we prefer to 
adopt the clear and full statement (//(/, 505-8) of Prof. 
G. .\. Smith. (It should be mentioned, however, that 
the question is, for us. of importance only in so far as it 
opens up problems ns to the succe.ssive ]>hnses of the 
.Sodom-story. 'I'he historical character of the narrative 
could not be rescued even if the geographical difficulty 
referred to were removed. ) 

' 'I'here is a much -debated but insoluble question 
whether the narratives in Genesis intend to place the 
cities to the N. or to the S. of the Dead .Sea. 


‘ Tor the northern .site tbqre are these arguments that .\hraliam 
and Lot looked upon the cities from near Hediel, that the name 
C’ircle of Jordan is not applicable to the S. end of the 1 )cad Sea, 
that the presence of li\e < ities there i> imjiossible, that the 
expedition of the Four Kings, as it swept N. from K.adesh- 
P>arnea, attacked Hazazon 'I'amar, whh b is probably Kngedi, 
before it reached the Vale of .Siddim and encountered the king 
of .Sodom and Iiis allies; that the name ( lomorr.ah perhaps 
exists in Tubk ' A lurlyeh, near Ain el-h'exItkJuih ; and that the 
name of Zoar has been recovered in Tell Shiiyur, 

' On the other hnnrl, however, at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea there lav throughout Roman and medi.wal 
times a city called Zoara by the Greeks and Znghar by 
the Arabs, which was identified by all with the /.oar of 
Lot. Jelxil Usdum is the uncontested representative of 
Sodom. Hazazon Tamar may be not Engccli. but the 
Tamar of F.zekiel, SW. of the Dead .Sea. The name 
“ Kikkar " may surely have b(‘eu e.xtended to the S. of 
the Dead Sea, just as to-day the Ghor is continued for 


1 Cp Koran, Sur. 
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a few miles to the S. of Jebel Usdum ; Jewish and Arab 
traditions fix on the .S. ; and, finally, the natural condi- 
tions are more suitable there than on the X. to the 
descriptions of the region both before and after the 
catastrophe, for there is still sufficient water and verdure 
on the eastern side of the Ghor to suggest a garden of 
the Lord, while the shallow bay and long marshes may, 
l)eitcr than the ground at the X'. end of the sea, hide 
the secret of the overwhelmed cities. 

' .Such is the evidence for the rival sites. We can 
only wonder at the confidence with which all writers 
dogmatically decitle in favour of one or the other.’ 

It may be added that Grove (in Smith's art. 

* Salt Sea') has argued at length for a northern site as 
the real one. He is supported by Canon Tristram 
{Land of Israel, 360-363) and Prof. Hull [Mount 
Seir, 165). 'The latter writes thus, ‘From the descrij)- 
tion in the Bible, I have always felt satisfied that these 
cities lay in some part of the fertile plain of the Jordan 
to the N. of the Salt Sea, and to the W. of that river ; 
and when visiting the ruins of Jericho, and beholding 
the copious springs and streams of that spot, how 
applicable to it would lx? the expression “ that it was 
well- watered everywhere" (Gen. 13 10), the thought 
occurred, May not the nidre modern, city (ancient 
Jericho) have arisen from the ruins of the Cities of the 
Plain?' We may add that the name ‘Jericho' most 
probably comes from c.aT (Jeroham, Jarham) = 
(Jerahmeel). 

Up to this point we have accepted the biblical texts 
in their present form. 'The gains of the criticism based 
6 Text of Gen these texts have not been trifiing 

19 etc ' unimportant ; but the difficulties 
’ ’ connected with the story of the de- 

struction of Sodom have not all of them been overcome. 
The passages which have now to be criticised textually 
are Gen. 10 19 13 10 14 1917-25 19 30 Am. 4 11 (Is. 1 7) 
Hos. 118 Zeph. "Ig Ps. 11 6. 

(u) Gen. 10 19 defines the territory of the Canaanite 
as extending ' from Zidon in the territory of Gerar, as 
far as Gaza ; in the direction of .Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, as far as Lasha.' But can this 
be right ? Zidon, Gerar, Gaza, .Sodom, Lasha? That 
the rest of Gen. 10 has first of all become corrupt 
and then been manipulated by an ill-informed redactor 
is clear ; can r. 10 be an e.xception ? lA'idently 
‘('anaanile’ should be ‘ Kenizzite,' and most probably 
the names in v. igb should be Ishmael, Jerahmeel, 
Shaul. ^ 

{b) Gen. 13 10. The awkwardness of the clause ‘before 
Yahwe destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah’ has been 
noticed by critics ; how could Lot know anything of the 
impending catastrojfiie ? Other interpolations have also 
been noticed and yet neither the true limits of the 
passage, nor its meaning, have been fully understood. 
If we apply the right key, a full solution of the problem 
becomes ])ossible. Read — ‘And Lot lifted up his 

eyes and beheld that Jeralnneel was everywhere well- 
watered [before Yahwe. etc.], like the garden of Yahwe, 
[like the land of Misrim in the direction of Missiirj. 
The description derives its points from the circumstance 
that Paradise was localised by early tradition in the 
land of jerahmeel. Cp Pak.xdisk, §6. It is a most 
interesting fact that (if our restoration of the text is 
aece]:)ted ) Sodom and Gomorrah were, like the primreval 
Paradise, placed by Israelitish writers in jerahmeel. 

(^r) Gen. 14 . The huge difficulties arising out of this 
pas.sage are well-known. Critical opinion leans for the 
most part to the view that it is a post-exilic Midrash in 
honour of Abraham, but that it contains some material 
drawn directly or indirectly from a Babylonian source.® 

1 ‘Admah’ and ‘Zeboim were naturally added after the 
red.T-Ctor h.ad succeeded in producing ‘ Sodom’ and ‘Gomorrah.’ 

2 The words within [] are interpolated. ‘ Mis.sur ’ means the 
capital of Misrim. 

3 Moore, however, whilst not questioning the present text, 
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Gunkel even thinks that the scenes between Abraham 
and Melchizedek and the king of Sodom sound like 
popular tradition. He also remarks that the old 
tradition speaks either of Sodom and Gomorrah, or of 
Admah and Seboim ; ^ the combination of the four 
seems to him to rest on a later fusion of the current 
traditions. Winekler, too, deals with the question of the 
names. In v. lo we hear only of the two kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (6 and Sam., .toviS'Di; the 
verb is plural). This critic, however, thinks that, as in 
18 20 and 1924, both Sodom and Gomorrah are regarded 
as subject to the same ruler ; later editors, amplifying 
as usual, increased the number of kings. I'ar be it 
from us to deny the acuteness of previous critics, especi- 
ally Winekler ; ^ it appears to the present writer, however, 
that a keener textual criticism is urgently needed to bring 
out the real, as opposed to the imaginary, problems of 
the narrative. The true story seems to have stated that 
in the days of Abram war broke out between Jerahmeel 
king of Geshur (disguised as ‘Shinar’) or Ashhur 
(disguised as ‘Arioch’) and Ishmael king of Selam (or 
Se’ulam ?-^). For twelve years the latter had been 
Jerahmeel’ s vassal ; after this he rebelled. A year 
passed, and then king Jerahmeel came and made a raid 
among the Jerahmeelites of Zarephath, Rehoboth, and 
Kadesh. The king of Selam came out to oppose him ; 
but he and his army were put to flight ; the city of 
Selam was plundered, and Lot was one of the captives. 
News of this came to Abram the Hebrew, who lived at 
Rehoboth (miswritten ‘Hebron’) and w'as in close 
alliance with the Jerahmeelites. At once he called 
together his Kenite and Jerahmeelite neighbours,"^ 
pursued the spoilers as far as Rehob in Cushan, and 
brought back the captives and the property which the 
spoilers had taken. On his return two kings came out 
to meet him. One was the king of ZiklA(; ( IJalusah ?), 
a specially sacred city, w'hose king was also priest of 
the God of Jerahmeel,® and solemnly blessed Abram — a 
blessing w^hich Abram acknowledged by the payment of 
tithes (ep Gen. 28 22). The other was the king of 
Selam, who offered Abram the whole of the recovered 
propertv. Abram, however, generously refused this, 
swearing by Yah we, the God of Jerahmeel, that he 
would not commit such a sin against Jerahmeel’s land,® 
or receive anything that belonged to the king of Selam, 
lest the king should thus be entitled to say that he (and 
not Yah we) had enriched Abram. Only the elans which 
accompanied .\bram — k 3 den [.Vner], Heles ; L.shcol], 
and Jerahmeel [Mamre] — required their just share of 
the spoil. 

The war was therefore between two br.anches cf the Jerab- 
meelite race, and Abram ihe Hebrew, himself half a Jerah- 
meelite, 7 interposed in the hour of need for his neighbours and 
relatives. Selam, generally miswritten cij (MT Sedom), hut 
once (r. 18 MT Salem), was not situated anywhere near the 
Dead .Sea, but in Jerahmeel. Whether the earlier tradition 
really knew anything of a place called ‘(iomorrah,’ is already 


thinks the assumption of a special source for the few details 
about the campaign superlliioiis ((I-kmksis, § 8 ; col. 1677). 

1 Admah and Zel^oiin, however, take the place of Sodom and 
Gomorrah only in a single passage (Hos. 11 8), which is not free 
from tlie suspicion of corruptness. 

2 A OF \\o\ ff.\ Cl'l 26*42. 


3 Sa’ul being probably a name belonging to the Negeb. 
Cp Semu'el, l.sma* ’el. 

4 Read in v. 14 n'ZI C'J'pTtN* Nip'V 

‘ Three hundred and eighteen,’ in which Hitzig sees Gematria, 
and Winekler ((7/ 2 27) an astronomical number, is simply due 
to an editor's manipulation of corrupt repeated fragments of 

‘ Ishmaelite.s.' 

® P'H’> in 21 33, comes from 

3 ‘ If from a thread to a .shoe-latchet, and if I would^ take 
anything,’ is impos.sihle. 0 relieves the construction by omitting 
the second Dxp But the parallelistic arrangement is thus 
destroyed, and the improbability of the alleged proverb, ‘ Not a 
thread nor a .shoe-latchet,’ remains. Read jnX'Py K'jri.X'CX 

Sxom’. 

7 ‘ Abram ’=Ab-raham = Ab-jerahmeel ; see Rekem and cp 
Terah. 


doubtful. The Vale of Siddim, or rather ha<-$iddim, which the 
traditional text (z/. 3) identifies with a piece of water called ‘ the 
Salt Sea,’ together with the bitumen-pits also referred to in that 
text (v. 10) disappear.s, when the text has been closely examined 
in the light of results of textual criticism elsewhere.^ See 
Cr//. Bib, 

(d) Gen. 19 17-25. ‘ Zoar, on the SE, edge of the Dead 

Sea, covered over now by the alluvium, once lay in a 
well -watered country with a tropical climate. "riie 
Israelite tradition is surprised that this little bit of land 
ha? escaped the ruin of Sodom, and explains this treat- 
ment by the intercession of Lot who desired Zoar as a 
place of refuge. Thus the legend of Zoar is a geo- 
logical legend. At the same time it contains an 
etymological motive ; the city is called So'ar, because 
Lot said in his prayer, “It is only wf/'izr (something 
small).”’ So Gunkel 192), according to whom 

the Zoar episode (including the incident about Lot’s 
wife) is a later offshoot of the legend. We accept 
Gunkel’s analysis (see § 2, n. 4), but cannot venture to 
accept his interpretation of the legend. 'The stress laid 
on nyao in v. 20 suggests that the real name of the city 
was and thus agrees with the view that Sodom was 
neither N. nor S. of the Dead Sea, but in Jerahmeel. 
‘Zoar’ therefore, needs emendation into ‘Missur.’^ 
The Zoar-episode has been retouched ; originally it was, 
not a geological, but an etymological myth. 

But was it only the Zoar-epi.sode th.at underwent manipula- 
tion? Textual criticism enables us with mucli probability to 
answer this question. There are several reasons for .suspecting 
that the text of 7 >. 24 is corrupt, (i) The verb in 25, as 
many critics have remarked, does not accord with the description 
in our text of v- 24.3 (2) The reference to bitumen-pits in 14 10 
(.see c) and 10 ‘ fire and brimstone’ in Ps. 11 6 (see //) are due to 
corruption of the text. ^ Taking our passage in connection with 
Ps. II 6, we should not improbably emend it thus ; — 

‘ And Yahvve caused it to rain upon Selam and upon 'Amorah 
[and upon] Rehoboth seven days4 from heaven.’ 

This is of importance with regard to the original form of the 
legend. Note that in Z'. 25 ‘tho.se cities’ is equivalent to 
IZnn 83 — ‘all Jerahmeel.’ ‘.Sodom’ is not 
the only city which is caught in the net of its own wic;ked 
deeds. We cannot but expect a reference to .some otlier place 
besides Sodom and its appendage Gomorrah. That in the 
original story the implied accusative to ‘caused to rain’ was, 
not ‘brimstone and fire,’ but ‘rain,’ is in accordance with 25, 
where ‘to overturn,’ may he illustrated by Job 12 15, ‘he 
sends them (the waters) out, and they overturn the earth.’ 
‘ From Vahwe out of heaven ’ (as the traditional text reads) has 
never yet been adequateR^ justified. 3 Tg. Jer. distinguishes 
between the Word of the Lord and the Lord. Similarly the 
Chri.stian Council of Sirmium, ‘ Pluit Dei filius a Deo patre.’ 

((?) Gen. 1930. The traditional text is so extraordinary 
tliat we quote it in full. ‘And Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and his two daughters 
with liim, for he feared to dwell in Zoar ; and he dwelt 
in a eave, he and his two daughters.’ Kautzsch-.Socin 
agree with EV, except that they render in. ‘ Gebirge ’ 
(mountain-country); they also remark in a note that 
MT has ‘ in the cave ' (ni;"22), ‘perhaps with reference 
to a definite locality which was connected with Lot.’ 
^^^e are then told {r. 31 /. ) that, in order lo eontinuc the 
family, the two daughters agreed to ‘ make their father 

1 The gloss on ci'JM in z', 3 is so absurd tliat Winekler 
even identifies the n*r;2n C with lake Hfileh in the N. His 
theory is a monument of ingenuity, but will not stand. c' 

surely comes from C'SiXCni*. and c'icm piDJ,' h'Jni 
0'C13 (cp a more frequent transformation of the latter word — 
miN‘3 miNO is simply Sx*:nT’ 1‘>’3 (‘ city of 

Jerahmeel ’). 

2 The presumption is that ly;,- everywhere should he 

each alleged occurrence, however, needs to he sepavatvly con- 
sidered (.see Crit. Bib.'). 

3 According to Gunkel, the raining of brimstone from heaven 
is analogous to the Assyrian custom of strewing .salt on the site 
of a destroyed city (cp Salt). But surely when the rain of 
brimstone fell, Sodom had not been destroyed. Nor can tlie 
custom referred to (which is really a symbol of consecr.ation, see 
Ezek. 4.3 24, and cp Salt, § 3) be illustrative of Vahwe's raining 
brimstone. 

Read c',-;' nj,’32’ for ,nn' n»X.‘3 

] 3 Ewald (6^ L/ 2 223) quotes this passage in support of the 

theory that Yahwe was originally a sky-god. He compares 
Mic. 5 7[6], ‘as dew from Vahwe.’ But it is the tautology that 
1 is startling. 
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drink wine,’ and to ‘lie with him.’ Gunkel rightly 
points out that the original narrators of this story can 
have seen nothing wrong in the transaction ; the circum- 
stances which they have described rendered law and 
custom inoperative (cp Lot). Hut the awkwardness of 
the passage is evident, flow could Lot have been afraid 
to remain in the city which had been divinely granted 
him as a refuge? One can understand his taking refuge 
in a cave in the mountains, if he was unaware that Zoar 
had immunity from destruction ; but the present form of 
narrative is intolerable. And whence was the wine 
spoken of obtained? Gunkel proposes to assign v. 20a, 
together with the rest of the passage relative to Zoar, 
to a supplemcnter. Hut it is not plain why, if the 
original narrative brought Lot safely to a cave in the 
mountains, a supplemcnter should have complicated 
matters by the introduction of the ‘ Zoar-episode.’ It 
would be simpler to omit the eave-episode as an after- 
thought (to account for the names Moab and Ammon). 

Hut this is not the true remedy, which is— to apidy textual 
criticism. There is a good parallel in i K. is 4 13, where another 
strange story is told about an occurrence ‘ in the cave ’ ; prob- 
ably (Pr(U>hkt, § 7) there is a corruption of a place- 

name, and a beautiful consistency is restored to the legends of 
Elijah if we emend into nsiSi ‘ Zarephath ’ (both hdijah 

and Elisha [see ShapmatI were connected with southern 
Zarephath). It is plausible, therefore, to emend here, 

too, into comparing Josh. 13 4, where (see Mkarau) the 

original text probably h.ad ‘ Zarephath th;il belongs to the 
Misrim.’ To do this, we must make the not improbable 
assumption that the city which in 7/. 20 the traditional text 
calls “lyi;:;, and in z'rc 22 /.^ 30 but which the original text 
must have called (Mi^'^tir), was more fully called iiiiO 
‘Zarephath of Mijsur' (cp Josh. 184, emended text). We shall 
have to return to this later (§ 10). 

The alternative is to suppose that here, but not in the other 
passages referred to, niys is a corruption of Missur. The 
general sense of the passage is the same. 

(y*) Am. 4 II Is. 1 7. These are the two earliest of the 
passages in which (cjj nrsn, Gen. 19 25) occurs as 

a kind of technical term for the legendary destruction of 
‘Sodom.’ In Is. 1 7 the phrase is cm but we 

must, with most critics since hAvald, read c'-ro cc (e’p 
I)t. 2922f23] Jer. 49i8). In Am. 4 iiwe find a longer 
and rather peculiar phrase, ‘like Elbhim’s overturning 
of Sodom and Gomorrah' (so also Jer. 5O40). This is 
generally supposed to be due to a consciousness that the 
Sodom tradition was originally connected not with the 
religion of Yahwc, but with Canaanite ‘ heathenism ' ; 
cp Gen. 1929 [H], ‘when Elohim overturned the 
cities,’ etc. 

The presumption is, however, that the Sodom-tradition is not 
of Canaanite but of Jcrahmeclile origin. In this case it is not 
safe to in.sist th.al the story was not originally Vahwistic, for it 
seems probable that Yahwc was admitted by some of those who 
dwelt in the Negeb to be the god of the country. Some change 
in our critical theory is indispensable, and, having regard to 
what has been said elsewhere, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that meynm c~ic*nj<i wherever it occurs in the phrase 
referred to, is a later insertion, and that the true ‘ technical 
phrase ' is TrS.lC-t ’ like the catastrophe of Jerahmeel,' 1 

with the possible alternative of ciq ‘ kke the catastrophe of 
Sodom.' 

Hos. 118. It is not probable (i) that ‘ Admah ’ 
and ' Zeboim ' should be corrupt in Gen. 14 2 8 and 
correct in Hos. 118, and (2) that we should not be told 
to whom Yahw6 (in his present mood) declines to yield 
up his people. There must be an error in the text ; 
and, with 106 before us (where ‘ Asshur ’ means the 
great N. Arabian power, and ‘ Jareb ’ is a corruption of 
’.Arab = Arabia) we can hardly Ixj far wrong in restoring 

for for and for 

Thus the passage becomes, How shall I give thee up 
[to] Jerahmeel ? how shall I surrender thee [to] 
Ishmael ? ’ 

(//) Zeph. 29. This very questionable bit of Hebrew 
needs emendation. Read (after ‘ Jis Gomorrah ’) 

^ C'n^N, like p'ky and Qk-jy (see § 6, n. 6), is one of the current 
distortions of 

2 3 w.-is i.vken to be a fragment of s; the final □ comes from 
> The editor manipulated the corrupt text under the influence 
of an exegetical theory. 


7. New theory. 


cSijny nCDC' ' Cusham and Jerahmeel 

(shall be) a desolation for ever.’ For us, the principal 
result of this is that the ^ salt pits’ (which suggest the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea) disappear.' 

{h) Ps, 116. The vagueness and also the excessive 
vehemence of this passage may well awaken suspicion. 
Probably we should read — 

The Ishmaelites will give way, the Maacalhites, the Reho- 
bothites; 

A blast of horror is the portion of Cusham.2 
The figure is taken from the simoom ; there is no 
thought of the judgment of the 'ruined cities.’ 

It will be at once noticed that three out of the four 
still remaining difficulties in the story of Sodom dis- 
appear through the above criticism of 
the text. I. The cities were really, 
according to the earlier tradition, ‘overthrown,’ not, 
however, by an earthquake, but by floods of water 
from that upper ocean which formed a part of the 
cosmic system of the Hebrews. 2. The scene of the 
catastrophe was, not beside the Dead Sea, but in the 
land of Jerahmeel, and we are justified in inferring 
from Gen. 13 10 that it w'as the district of Eden, where 
in primeval times the divine wonder-land had been 
visible, that suffered. It now becomes inevitable to 
conjecture that the original story of Sodom, or rather 
perhaps Selam, was the Deluge-story, or one of the 
Deluge-stories, of the Jerahmeelites. It is plain that 
such a story is needed to complete the cycle of racy 
Jerahmeelite tales of the Ongines, and in dealing with 
the Deluge-story in Gcn.6-S we have already found 
reason to hold that an earlier form of that story may 
have represented the Deluge as overwhelming the land 
of the Arabians and the Jerahmeelites, and the ark as 
settling on the mountains of Jerahmeel (P.\KAI)1SE, § 6, 
col. 3574, cp col. 3573, n. 3). 'Ihe unexpected coin- 
cidences between the Deluge-story and the Sodom-story 
confirm the view tentatively proposed before (P.XKADiSE, 
I.C.). We may take it, therefore, to be extremely prob- 
able that the Hebrew as well as, according to Jastrow,® 
the Babylonian narrative in its earliest form represented 
the Deluge as originally partial. Let us now trace the 
parallelisms between the Hebrew’ and Babylonian Deluge- 
story and the narrative in Gen. 19 (as emended). 


Deluge-story. 

1. The righteous man, ‘Noah’ 
(69), or rather Hanok (see 
Noah), or, as the great 
Habylonian story said, Par- 
napistim. 

2. [Anger of the divinity 
against the city of Surip- 
p.ak.] 

3. The extreme corruptness 
of society (6 1 1-13^^). 

4. The divine revelation 
(6i3i^). 

5. A long-continued, destruc- 
tive rain-.storm(7 10-12 17^) 
on the land of the Arabians 
and Jerahmeelites (7 4), or 
(with thunder and light- 
ning) on the liabylonian 
city of ^urippak.-^ The 
latter lasted iox sei'cn days. 


Gen. 19. 

I. The righteous man, Lot 
(19 1-8). 


2. [Anger of the elohim against 
the city of Sodom (19).] 

3. The culminating act of 
wickedness (194-11). 

4. The divine revelation 
(19 1 2yr : cp 1 S 20 yC). 

5. For .seven days a destruc- 
tive rain-storm on the cities 
of the whole of Jerahmeel 
(19 24 /). 


1 Schwally {ZATW has already noticed the diffi- 

culties of MT, but has no adequate emendations. 

2 See /V.'2> Note that 1^^^ been cornipted from 


'npm(cp^/). 

Jastrow, who has partly traced the parallelism betw’een tht 
Sodom-story and the Deluge-story, writes thus: ‘Moreover, 
there are traces in the Sodom narrative of a tradition which 
once gave a larger character to it, involving the destruction of 
all mankind, much as the destruction of Surippak is enlarged by 
I’abylonian traditions into a general annihilation of mankind ’ 
{RBA 507). 

We assume here that a tradition of a storm which over- 


whelmed .^urippak has been fused w’ith the tradition of a far 
larger flood in the Deluge-story in the epic of GilgameS (cp 
Deluge, § 22 : and especially Jastrow, Relig. Bah. Ass. 507). 
That even the former tradition is historical, we are far from 
asserting. Nor do we deny that the Deluge-myth in its earliest 
form related to all mankind. See Deluge. §§ 18, 22. 
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6 . ‘Noah ’and his family de- 6. Lot and his family de- 
livered (7 13 liv'ered (19 15^). 

7. The ark grounds on the 7, Lot warned to escape to the 
mountains of Aram (so read) mountains [of Jerahmeel] 

— i.e.f Jerahmeel (S4), or (19 17). 

(llabylonian) on the moun- 
tain of Nisir. 

To these parallelisms we may add, though with some reserve, 
the parallelism between Hanok (Lnoch), father of Methuselah 
(=Methusael = Ishmael) and grandfather of Lamech (= Jerah- 
meel), and Lot, nephew or perhaps originally (cp 14 1416) 
brother of Abraham ( = Abraham = Father of Jerahmeel) and 
father of Moab (rather, Missur?) and Ammon (rather, Jerah- 
meel?). This parallelism is of importance, not for the story 
itself, but for ascertaining the particular ethnic origin of the 
story. It is not appropriate that the escaped righteous man 
(who in the earliest i)eluge-myth was a solar hero) should have 
any further concern with this earth. If Hanok (mythologically) 
was the father of Methuselah (Ishmael), and Lot the father of 
Missur and Jerahmeel, it must in the original story have been 
before the Deluge. And ev’en if Noah (Naham?) was really 
the name of the hero of the Deluge-story in chaps. d-T, Naham 
is certainly a name of the Negeb (see Naham, Nahamani). 
Altogether, nothing can be more probable than that those who 
first arranged the Ilebrew legends had their minds bill of Jerah- 
meelite associations. We can now fully appreciate the remark 
of Gunkel {Gen. 195) that since the story of Sodom says nothing 
at all of water, although the site so strongly suggested this, it is 
plain that the scene of the narrative must originally have been 
elsewhere. Of course, the present place of the story and much 
besides is due to a skilful redactor. 

It is true, the name of the hero is different. But 
there were presumably different forms of the Jerahmeelite 
as well as of the Babylonian Flood- story. Probably 
enough, there was another version in which Abraham 
was the hero; comparing Gen. 81 (‘God remembered 
No.ih’) with 1929 {‘C 7 od remembered Abraham’), 
one may, in fact, not unnaturally e.xpect that Abraham, 
not Lot, should be the chief personage of the second 
story. The visit of the elohim to Abraham is an 
uneffaced indication that he originally was so. Cer- 
tainly, something can still be said for Lot, who may 
originally have been greater than he now appears, and 
have been a worthy brother (see above) and rival of 
Abraham. But this is a pure conjecture, and one 
might even infer from 13 7-9 that Abraham and Lot 
originally belonged to the class (well represented in 
ancient legends) of hostile brothers,^ and that Abraham 
corresponds to Abel (cp Remus) and Lot to Cain (cp 
Romulus). 'The legend might have taken this turn. 

It is also true that in chap. 19 there is nowhere any 
trace of an underlying reference to the ‘ box ' or ‘ chest ’ 

(a term specially characteristic of an inland country) in 
which the survivors were preserved, and that in 19 28 
Abraham is said to have seen ‘ the smoke of the land 
going up as the smoke of a furnace.’ But on the first 
point we may answer that if only Lot and his family 
were to be saved, no ark was necessary ; the ‘ felohim ’ 
would convey the small party to a place of safety. And 
as for the other point, we must, at any rate, credit the 
last redactor with enough capacity to adjust a muti- 
lated narrative to his own requirements. 1 

Stucken has offered another explanation of the legend 
which now occupies us.- According to him, the Sodom- 
8. stucken’s Gomorrah -story was originally a 


theory; a 

dry deluge, ^ story he finds in the Iranian 

legend of the Var (or square enclosure) constructed by 
Yima (see Deluc;h:, § 20b), in the Peruvian and other 
stories of a general conflagration, and in the Egyptian 
story of the destruction of men by the gods.^ Whether 
the combination of stories which refer to water with those 
which make no such reference is either thcoreticallv or 
practically justified, may be questioned ; but we may, 
at any rate, admit that if the present text of Gen. 19 24 
correctly represents the original story, the singular 

^ Stucken, however {Astrahuythen, 87) points out that the 
distinction between friendly and hostile brothers in mythology is 
a fluid one. 

2 Astralmythen. 96. 

3 See Naville, TSBA 41-19; cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 
164^ 
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Egyptian story referred to is the nearest parallel to it. 
Here the ' Divine eye ’ is the executioner ; it takes the 
form of the goddess Hathor, and slays men right and 
left ‘with great strokes of the knife.’ It seems to us, 
however, ( r ) that it is much more probable that the 
Jerahmeelites had two forms of a proper Deluge-story 
than that one of the extant Deluge-stories was only such 
in a loose sense of the term, especially having regard to 
the Babylonian Flood-stories, and (2) that the difficulties 
of Gen. 1924/ call loudly for the application of textual 
criticism. 

Stucken seems happier in his explanation ^ of the 
Q TiiflD- IQ e- parallelism between Gen. 19 i-ii and 
. g- the strange story in Judg. 19 15-30. He 

thinks that both stories have the same mythological ker- 
nel — viz., the tradition of the dividing of the body of the 
primmval being Tiamat (the personified ocean-flood), with 
which compare also a series of myths of the division ol 
the bodies of supernatural beings {e.g., Osiris). It is in 
fact all the more difficult to believe that Gen. 19 i-ii and 
Judg. 19 15-30 stand at all early in the process of 
legendary development, because both the stories to 
which these passages belong are ultimately of Jerah- 
meelite origin. This may be assumed in the former 
case (i) from the place which the ' Sodom ’-story 
occupies among legends that are certainly in their 
origin Jerahmeelite, and (2) probably from the legend 
of the origin of ‘Mi.ssur’ and ‘Jerahmeel’ (so read for 
‘ Moab’ and ‘Ammon ’ in I937/ ) which is attached to 
the ‘ Sodom ’-story. And it is hardly less clear a 
deduction in the latter case from the results of textual 
criticism. For the story in Judg. 19-20 can be shown to 
have referred originally not to Benjamin but to some 
district of the Jerahmeelite Xegeb.- 

So far as the outward form of the story is concerned, 
our task is now finished. Now to resume and, if need 

10 Result Originally, it seems, 

there was but one visit of the clOhim ; 
it is to Abraham, not to Lot, that the visit was 
vouchsafed. Abraham [i.c. , in the Jerahmeelite story, a 
personification of Jerahmeel) was the one righteous man 
in the land. He received timely warning that tho.se 
among whom he sojourned had displeased God, and the 
dlbhlm took him away to be with God. 'I'lien came a rain- 
storm submerging all Jeralmieel, This original story, 
however, received modifications and additions. Lot or 
Lotan, the reputed son, not of Seir the Horite, but prob- 
ably of Missur the Jeraluneelite, was substituted for Abra- 
ham, and a floating story of mythic origin ( the myth s|)oke 
of violence done to a supernatural being) was attached to 
the story of Lot in a manipulated form, so as to explain 
and justify the anger of the eJohim. After this a legend 
was inserted to account for the name Mi.s.sur ; Lot had 
taken refuge at Missur, by divine permission, because it 
was l)ut a ‘ little’ city, and again another legend was added 
to record the circumstance that the people of Missur and 
Jerahmeel were descended from that righteous man,^ 
who with his two daughters alone remained (the 
removal of the hero to the company of the 6ldhim had 
been forgotten) in the depopulated land. ('Phe names 
were afterwards corrupted. ) Finally, a corruption in the 
text of 1924 suggested that the scene of the story must 
have been in that ‘ awful hollow,’ that ‘ bit of the infernal 
regions come to the surface ’ which was at the southern 
(?) end of the Dead Sea. And the singular columnar 
formations of rock-salt at Jebel Usduin (cp De.\d Sk.\, 
§ 5) to which a myth resembling that of Niobe 
(originally a Creation myth ?) may perhaps already have 
1 Stucken, of. cit., ggjf. 

There was probably a confusion between (benjamin) 

and = ^KCHT-p. min' Dn8 n'a (Bethlehem -jiKlah)=: 

Sxsni' n'2 (Beth-jerahmeel). The ‘ Gibeah ‘ of the story was 
perhaps the Jerahmeelite Geba (Gibeah?) mentioned in 2 8.625 
(cp v. 22, and see Rephai.m). The ‘ Bethel ’ in Judg. 20 18 is the 
southern Bethel, repeatedly spoken of by Amos (see Prophetic 
Literature, §§ ro, 35). Sec Crit. Bib. 

^ The genealogists often vary in particulars of relationship. 
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become attached,' svas appropriately transferred to the 
altered legeiul, and idemitied with Lot's wife.- 

It may l>e hoped that to many students it will apj^ear 
no slight boon to be relieved from the sup])osition that 

« 1- • the i)eoples with whom the earh” 

11. Reliprious , • u 

.? Israelites had intercourse ^^erc so much 

suggestions. 

traditional text represents. Misunderstood mythology 
is tile true source of the terrible narratives in Gen. 
lOi'ii, judg. 19 15-30. At the same time no criticism 
can deprive ns of the l>eneficially stern morality which 
is infused into a most unhistorical narrative. Apart 
from the plot of the story there are several points of 
considerable interest for the history of Israelite religion. 
Thus (i) in 19 12-16 it is jiresupposed that the righteous- 
ousness of the good man delivers not only himself but his 
whole house ; very different was llie conviction of 
Ezekiel (1 1 14^). (2) It is at eventide that the visits of 

the i>lohim are' made, both to Abraham and to I^ot. As 
the light of day wanes, man is more open to religious 
impressions; the Deity, too, loves to guard his mysteri- 
ousness, and performs his extraordinary operations by 
night {cp 3225[24]^, Ex. 1 1 24). It is not unnatural to 
ask, how it comes about that elsewhere Yah we is said to 
‘cover himself with light as it were with a garment’ 
(J’s. 1042), and to think of the intluence of the Iranian 
religion. {3) Unmeaning repetitions in prayer may be 
usele.ss ; but repetitions which show earnestness are 
consideretl by the narrator to be aids, not hindrances. 
It is a mistake, as Gunkel remarks, to sjjeak of Lot's 
‘ weakness of faith.’ (4) Hut, if we may treat Abraham's 
converse with Yahw6 as a part of the narrative (it does 
in fact belong — thanks to a supplemcnter — to the 
section which links the Abraham-preliide to the Lot- 
story), we have a ri])er fruit of religious thought in 
18 23-32. ‘ Xot for Lot alone, but for all the righteous 

men in Sodom, his i)rayer is uttered, and it is based 
upon a line sense of justice : ‘ ‘ Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” And what is right? Xot the 
mere prescription of a legal code ; justice must be 
softened by compassion, kiach of the suppo.sed ten 
righteous men of Sodom has links innumerable binding 
him to his fellow-citizefis. Is he to be .sent abroad 
without any of those to whom nature or custom has 
attracted him? Xo ; a single righteous man can at 
least (as in the case of Xoah) save his family, and “ for 
ten’s sake 1 will not de.stroy the city”’ (.Wrc li'or/t/, 
1 245). It must not be thought that because mythology 
and, more widely regarded, the popular imagination have 
largely influenced the Hebrew narratives, they are 
therefore to a trained eye devoid either of historical or 
of religious interest. 

To the hooks and articles cited under I)E.\i) .Sea, add the 
commentaries of Dillmann, llolzinger, and especially Gunkel; 

also Cheyne, Worlds \ 23^-245 ; Kraetz- 
12 . Literature, schnmr, '/vr iTni-qa ; Slacken, Astral^ 
inytiicn, Ikirl ii., ‘ l.ot ' (‘ the myths attached 
to the name of Lot are the tor.-.o of a piimiii\ e myth '). 

T. K. C. 

SODOM, VINE OF (DID |p 2 ), Dt. 3232. .See 
SoUoM, col. 4655 n. 2 ; Yim-:, § 2. 

SODOMA (coAo.\^(^) Kom. 929. RV Sodom. 

SODOMITISH SEA ( mare Sodomiticum), 2 Esd. 5 7. 
See Dkad Sk.\. 


SOJOURNER (" 13 ). See Str.vnger and So- 
journer. 

SOLDIER {"in 3 n | 3 , 2 Ch. 25 13 ; cTpATicoTHC. 
Mt. 89 etc. ). See Akmv, \Yar, § 4. 

1 These perishable formations change from year to ye.ar, as 

blanckenhorn remarks h*34t n. i). The ‘Lot's Wife’ 

of Warren may' have altered since 1870. But others will no 
doubt arise. On the connections of die story' see Stucken, S3, 
no, and e.specially 231. Tor a late Arabian legendary ‘Lot's 
wife ’ see Palmer, Desert 0/ the JCxodus. 

2 ‘ Not much gre.aier variety is there between the story’ of 
Lot's w'ife’s transformation into a pillar of salt and Xiohe’s into 
a stone.’ So wrote the old Anglican theologian, Dean Jackson 
{Il’or/es, 1 100). 


SOLOMON 

SOLOMON (nb^w* ; coAomcun). son of David by 
Bathsheba, and his successor as king of Israel. 

[tD favours the form bi the best MSS aoAofnov and 

o-aAoj/bitoi/ alternate ; o'oAo^uiwt' almost always in NT ; in Acts 7 47, 
however, Ti. with RAC (against P»DE 1 IP) adopts (raA<i>/Li(ui/, but 
Trcg. and WH aokofiujv. Cp Lag., Ubers. 53 86 96.] 

'I’he superficially plausible derivation from Mlotn, 
c'i'rr, ‘peace’ is retained by Kittel {Kon. 6), but is 
- against the analog)' of tlie other names 

(critically regarded) in David’s family. 
Another explanation lias lately been proposed with 
abundant learning and ingenuity. After summarising 
it, we will pass on to a third view. According to 
\Yinckler,' the name .teSe* refers to a divine name 
(slm), which is attested in the Phoenician projicr name 
dTc’js', and allusively in the title (Is. 96 [5]). 

Another form of the name of this deity was Salman (cp the 
Assyrian royal name, Salman-asaridu, and the SaAa^oi'of Greek 
inscriptions). This god is identified with KeSeph, and was 
therefore a Canaaniie Apollo. According to Winckler, the 
king's true name was Dodiah ( = Jedidiah, 2 S. I225) ; the name 
SclomC or ‘Solomon,’ like ‘Bath-sheba' ( = ‘ daughter of the 
^Ioon-god'), is of inylhological origin, and was given to the 
king by later writers in connection w’lth ‘the transference of the 
legend of Semiramis-Bilkts to Sheba.' In fact, the only com- 
plete parallel to the form .SelOmO comes, according to him, from 
Arabia (Salama). Elsewhere {Preuss. Jahrbb. 104 269 ; cp 
GY 2 286) Winckler puts the mythological connection thus: 
‘Formed from the divine name belem (Ass. Salman). It 
corresponds to Nebo whom it designates as the god of the 
winter-half of the year {h'litn is the west = Ass. hthitn^ sunset).' 

It would seem that this acute critic somewhat 
exaggerates the bearings of mythology on onomatology. 
Certainly the analogy of the other names in David's 
family (as explained by the present writer) seems to be 
opposed to this scholar’s explanation. That ‘Jonathan* 
is composed, as \Yincklcr and most scholars suppose, of 
a divine name and a verb, is due, as could easily be shown 
at length, to misapprehension. ‘Jonathan ’is only another 
form of Xethaniah it is a modification of 

the ethnic name X'elhani = Ethani, ‘ Ethaniie.’ That 
* David ’ is a modification of a divine name is not 
impossible (cp Don. Xames with), but is opposed to 
the analogies of Dodiah (if this name is really correct) 
and of Dodi (MT Dodo, Dodai). It is quite as 
possible that Dod (w'hatever its ultimate origin) was an 
ethnic, and if, following analogies, we seek for an 
ethnic as the original of "e cannot be blind to 

the existence of and of (see § 2). For the 

})ronunciation later writers are responsible. The 

true text of 2 S. 12 24/. seems to suggest another 
pronunciation, Shillfimo (or Shallumd?), arising out of 
the story of David’s sin. See Jkdidiah. 

It is a long road which leads to the later conception 
of 'Solomon in all his glory.' AYe are here only 
„ , concerned with the strict facts, without 

2. Lar y w hich of course docs not mean 

history, sense for poetry, and no 

sympathy with the changes of i^opnlar feeling. The 
story of Sohnnon’s birth is given in 2 S. II2-I225 — a 
composite narrative which has already received con- 
sideration (see Bathsiieha, Jedidiah). Certainly 
tliere is much to learn from it ; certainly we should w ish 
to include it in a selection of fine Hebrew narratives. But 
w ith unfeigned regret we must pronounce it to be in the 
main unhistorical. The name Bathsheba, indeed, and 
the historical character of its l)earer are, one may 
venture to hold, even after AYinckler’s arguments, alike 
secure. Just as yziR n'lp (Kirjalh-arba?) is not ‘the 
city of Four’ (the god whose numerical synilx)! was 
four), so nn (Bathsheba) is not ‘the daughter of 
Seven ’ (the god whose numerical symbol was seven — 
i . e ., the Moon-god, cp Sheba), and consequently 
Bathsheba is not a mere pseudo-historical reflection of 
Istar, the mythological daughter of the Moon -god. 

1 Wi. G/2223; A '/4 YiS) 224. For the view of another 

Assyriologist see Sayce, Hibb. Led. 57; Early History^ 425; 
cp Simpson, The Jonah Legend^ 14 ly* 
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W'e may, however, admit that the story of David’s 
treachery to Uriah probably developed out of a 

current oriental legendary germ, without of course 
disparaging the value of the Hathsheba story as given 
in 2 S. 1 1 2-1225 for other than purely historical purposes. 
And we must also claim the right to extract a fragment 
of history from 2 S. II27 12x5(5-25, rightly read, and 
illustrated by the story of Solomon’s accession in i K. 1 / , 
and by the lists of David’s sons in 2 S. 82^ i Ch. 3 i 
The ‘ fragment of history ' is that Solomon had another 
name, which name is given in our present text as 
Jedidiah.^ 

Passing next to i K. lyi, we find reason to think 
with Winckler that Solomon’s opposition to the claim 
of Adonijah to succeed David was due not to his own 
and Bathsheba’s selfish ambition, but to the considera- 
tion that after the successive deaths of Amnon and 
Absalom he, not Adonijah, was the legitimate heir to 
the throne. Flere, however, wc part from Winckler. j 
Bathsheba is for us no mythological figure, but the true I 
mother of Solomon ; she is in fact identical with Abigail. 
I'hat Solomon’s mother should bear two names in the 
tradition is not more surprising than that a king who | 
oppressed the Israelites in early times should be called 
both Jabin (Jamin) — Le., Jerahmeel — and Sisera — i.e., 
Asshur — both Jerahmeel and Asshur being X. Arabian 
ethnic names {see Shamgar ii., § 2). Bathsheba is in 
fact equivalent to Bath-Eliam (2 S. II 3) or Bath-Animicl 

(iCh.35). 

The name Bathsheba represents Abigail as an Ishmaelite woman 
(y3C’"nn = y'DC'"n:: = [‘7N‘ly^C’'-n3) ; die name Abigail, as a Jerah- 
meelite. But Ishinael and Jerahmeel are often used as synonyms ; 
the same woman could therefore be called a daughter of Ishmael 
and a daughter of Jerahmeel. So too n.'^Sc’ the name out 
of which probably been corrupted— viz. — ^^e 

equivalents. Salma describes its bearer as having ishmaelite 
or Salniiean affi.nities (see § i, end), Jedidiah as being 
Terahmeelite by extraction, d'he latter name too, appears to 
be given to the son of Abigail in the true text of 2 S. 3 3 and 
I Ch. 3 i, where the respective readings nx*?!] and Sx'j'l are 
manifestly wrong, and both inoSt probably presuppose the 
same original Sxcril'' 

Adonijah’s claim to the throne, however, must have 
been based upon some theory. If he was not the 
oldest living son of David, he may yet have been the 
oldest of those born after David’s accession,^ Probably 
David both favoured his pretensions and accepted him 
as CO -regent. Unfortunately Adonijah neglected to 
bring over to his side the so-called ‘ Cherethites and 
Pelethites ’ ( Rehobothites and Zarephathites),'^ who 
formed the ro3'al body-guard, and with the aid of their 
leader Benaiah, Solomon compelled the old king to 
reject Adonijah. 

In I K. 2x7 (cp V. 21) it is stated that Adonijah 
desired leave to make Abishag the .Shiinammite his 
wife (cp WRS, Kinship, 83 ff.). It is possible that 
Solomon, with the same object as Adonijah, actually 
took ‘Abishag’ (the name comes from like Rilkis 

in the Semiramis legend from iraWaKis) into his harem, 
and that Rehoboam was the son of Solomon by ‘Abishag. ’ 
See Siiu.VA.M.Mi rK. 

Upon this theory Solomon was not one of the sons 
born to David at Jerusalem (2 S. 0x4 i(.’h. 35-8), and 
the traditional view of his age at his accession,^ based 

^ That die text of 2 S. T2 24yC i.s not in its original form, is 
evident ; a po.ssible restoration will be found elsewhere (see 
Jedidiah). The present form of the text seems to be due to an 
editor who thought Jedidiah (‘ beloved of Yah we ’ ?) too good a 
name for the first child. By assigning this name to Solomon he 
unconsciouslj’- made a concession to historical facts. For 
S. A. Cook’s theory, see AJSL l(i 156 /. [1900], and cp Jedidiah. 

2 Abigail probably = AbihaiI (see Nahal), and Abihail appears 
ultimately to come from Jerahmeel. 

3 Wi. GI 2 245. 

The explanation of ‘ Cherethites and Pelethites ’ (see Judah, 

§ 4, Pelethites) here given, is not that of Winckler; but (like 
S. A. Cook, AJSLlQi’jT, n. 6x [April 1900]) this able critic 
recognises, quite independently of the present writer, that this 
faithful warrior-band came from the Negeb. 

® ©A (i K. 2x2), with about twenty other M.SS and some 
versions (Arm. etc.), gives Solomon only twelve years at his 
accession, and Jerome (cp X32 ad Viialem) asserts that the 
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I on very insecure data, needs to Ije revised. Certainly 
the narrative in i K. I / does not favour the view tlu.t 
Solomon was a young man (the rhetorical language 
of I K. 3 7(5 I (i!h. 29 x 22 5 cannot be regarded as 
decisive) ; the hero of the coup d' Hat displays all the 
adroitness and astuteness of a practised politician. 
How Solomon treated his opjionents is stated elsewhere 
(Adonijah, Ai3iathar, Joau, Shimki); the story, 
which has a basis of fact (Historical Litlratl'rk, 
§1), makes it difficult for a modern to idealise this 
despotic prince. It is singular that * Nathan the 
prophet ’ should have assumed tlic prominent position 
which belongs rather to Benaiah but ampler justice is 
done to the priest Zadok {r/.v.) for his energetic 
support of the son of ‘ Bathsheba.’ It is probable that 
the Jerusalem priesthood exacted a very full recompense, 
and that fresh favours conferred on their body bore 
fruit for Solomon in the early idealisation of his conduct 
as a sovereign. 

\^’'as the substitution of Zadok for Abiathar accom- 
panied by changes in the cukus at Jerusalem?- It is 
3 a. Buildings. ‘l/'estion whicli baffles the critical 
° Student. 1 he narrators give us much 
that we could have spared, and withhold much that 
would have been of great value to us. T’heir own interest 
is largely absorbed in the buildings of Solomon, especi- 
ally in tiiat of the temple. ’Fhat the description in its 
present form comes (as Kittcl supposes) from the Annals, 



particular had become a subject of learned but not 
altogether sober inquiry. See Kings [Book], § 6, 
Palaci-:, Tkmpli-: (and cp .Stade, and 

ZATir, 1883, pp. 129 y[). It is even to some extent 
doubtful whether the whole story of the building of a 
temple of Yahwe as well as of a roj-a! palace outside 
the city of David is not due to misapprehension. Accord- 
ing to W'inckler ((7/2252 Jp.) the true temple of Solomon 
was merely a renovation of the old sanctuary of 1 )avid 
I on its original site~/.£’. , within the city of David — 
though it must apparently be admitted (.see Millo) 
i that this scholar’s explanation of /ni/ioand consequently 
j the form in which he presents his theory needs recoii- 
, sidcration. 

T'here is, however, another point, not less important, 
3b Hiram capable of solution. Accord- 

ing to the tradition in its present form 
(MT and 0 ), the timber for buikling the temple was 
I furnished, together with artificers, by Hiram king of 
I 'Byre. The relation thus indicated between Israel and the 
'Tyrian king is, if accurately reported, in the highest degree 
remarkable. If, as Winckler, who follows MT, intcrjjrets 
what he thinks the historical truth, the king of Israel was 
i in vassalage to the king of 'Tyre (?), how is it that after 
i Solomon's time we hear nothing of attempts on the 
part of Tyre to strengthen its hold tipon Israel, and on 
1 the part of Israel to free it.self from Tyrian suj)remacy? 

] 'True, all on a sudden, in the ninth century, we hear of 
] an Israelitish king marrying a daughter of ‘ Hthbaal, 
j king of the Zidonians ’ (i K.l()3ib T'hi.s, however, is 
i an equally singular and an ecjually suspicious statement, 
when we consider that the most inlluentia! jjower in the 
politics of Lsrael and Judali (putting aside Assyria) was 

Miehraica verita.s’ agree.s with ©. Josephus (A«/ viii. 7 D 
gi\e.s hi.s age as fourteen ; he al.so j^ays that lie Ii\ cd to 94 ! For 
other traditional statements, see Nestle,;?.-! TIJ', 18S2. pp. 312JP, 
and TheoL Stnd. aus Wurtemberg, 1886, p. i6oyr'. Kaufinann, 
ZAl'W, X883, p. 185; Gautier, Rctu de throi. et dc philos,, 
Nov. x886 ; Lagarde, Mitfkeit .2 n. i. Stade ((;/Yl 207) 
.says, not le.ss than twenty 3'ears old ; Kittel {Ki n. 6), referring 
to X K. 11 42 14 21, doubtfully .suggest.s eighteen. 

1 Schwally (ZATli'^, 1892, p. 156) doubts whether Nathan 

wa.s really a prophet. That (‘ tlxe prophet ’) should prob- 
ably be ‘the Nadabite,' is pointed out elsewhere 

(Prophet, § 6). 

2 See Winckler (KA T\^) 234), who inclines to think that 
Zadok was introduced by the later legend in the interests of the 
monotheistic idea. 
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not Tyre but the X. Arabian Musri. N'ow it so 
happens that, as Winckler too, with extreme modera- 
tion holds, ns (Tyre?) is miswritten for nsD (Missur?) j 
in Am. 1 9 and Ps. 87 4 (cp Tyke). What, then, is [ 
there to hinder us from supix3sing (if other critical ! 
considerations favour this view) that the same error 
has occurred elsewhere? pi's, also, is undoubtedly , 
miswritten sometimes for or How, then, do 

we know that ‘king of the in i K.. lt>3i should 

not rather be ‘king of the in which case ‘ryrr.x 

(cp Si’nti’N) should of course be Ss;,’cc”? The probability 
that Ahab’s matrimonial connection was with Musri, 
not with Tyre, has been referred to under Pkoimiet 
(§ 7, col. 3862, with n. i); and when we take into 
consideration a fact which will be referred to presently ; 
— viz. that Solomon’s principal wife was a Misrite ' 
princess — we shall see that if he went atiywhere outside 
the latul of Israel proper for limber, political interests 
would naturally impel him to go to the X, Arabian 
Musri. (W'e assume provisionally that the wooded 
mountain districts of the Xegeb were not in Solomon's 
possession. ) Xor must we forget that ‘ Ahiram ’ i 
(whence ' Hiram’) is one of the most probable popular j 
corruptions of ' Jerahmeel. Ahiram or Hiram might 
indeed be the name of a king of 'J'yre; but it might also 
(cp Aholiab = Jerahmeel ?) be that of a X. Arabian 
artificer. 

It would not be critical to urge against this view of the seat 
of Hiram’s kingdom that Josephus - quotes a passage from the 
Tj'rian history of Menander of Ephesus .and another from ih.at 
of Dios, in which Etpw/xo?, king of T) re, son of ’.\^i/3aAo?, is 
said to hav e hail intercourse with ‘ Solomon, king of Jerusalem.' 
The dale of Menander .and Dios is presumably in the second 
century n.c., and though we may credit them when they tel! us j 
of the succession of the kings of Tyre, and of events not legend- I 
ary in character which they can only have known from ancient 
aulhorilies — i.v., from the Tyrian archives (which Josephus 
positively asserts that Menander at least had inspected),*^ we 
cannot venture to trust them when they touch upon mailers 
closely related to the then current Jewish history. Thus when 
Menander (in Jos..-!///, viii. 13 2) tells us that there w.as a drought j 
in Phienicia, which lasted for a year, and was closed through 
the potent supplications of ’10co^aAo?, king of 'l yre, we divine , 
at once that this is directed ag.ainsi the Jewish statement that 
a long drought in the land of Isr.ael was terminated through 
the intercessions of Elijah,** and when Eipwp.09 is said by 
Menander and Dios (Jos. . Int. viii. 5 3) to have had a match of 
riddle-guessing with Solomon, we can see that this is based on 
the Jewish story of the riddles by which the queen of Sheba 
tested Solomon (i K. 10 i). ' 

We have no extra -biblical authority for doubting 
that if Solomon was indebted for building materials and 
artificers to any foreign king, it was to the king of , 
Misrim, not to the king of Tyre. According to the 1 
most probable text of 2S. S2 I231 David had eon- ! 
qnered both Missiir and Jerahmeel (see Crit. Bib. , and I 
cp .Sal e), so that if we hear of a king of Missur 
in the reign of Solomon, we may assume that he for a | 
lime at any rate owned the supremacy of the king of 
Israei. If so, there is nothing inconsistent in the doiilde 
statement that Solomon had his own workmen in the 
mountains (i K.fii3^ [27 ^]i, and that Hiram sent 
workmen to cut down wood at Solomon’s request.*^ 
Xominally, the mountain country of Jerahmeel (called, j 
as we shall see, Gebalon) was a part of Solomon’s 
dominions, so that as suzerain he had a right to send 

1 Kittel (on i Ch. 14 i) prefers the form Huram ; Schrader 

{KATi'^) 170), Hirom. Cp Hiram, end. 'I'he view taken 
above seems to the present writer the best. Urumilki is ' 
attested as a Phoenician royal n.ame in an inscription of Sen- | 
nacherih (A'.4 7'(2) 185, cp also an ancestor of Yehaw- j 

melek, C/.9i. no. i), and Urumilki probably- Jerahmeel. [ 

2 .-/«/. viii. 5 3 (§§ 144-140); c. .4/. Ii7yi(§§ 1 12-120). | 

3 Dios, too, sajs Josephus, was trusted for his e.xactness 

(c. i. 17 1 12). I 

^ Winckler (AVI 250) gives a different explanation of | 
Menander’s assertion, which, how-ev'er startling, might be accept- 
able, if it did not presuppose the traditional Hebrew text of the 
Book of Kings. 

5 As the text stands, Solomon asks Hiram for help in the 
hewing of timber (i K. 5 i-io). It is in the hewing of stone that 
Solomon’s labourers are represented as taking a prominent pait. 


workmen to do his bidding.^ The forms of courtesy, 
however, may have retiuired that he should request the 
vassal-king to send his own more skilled labourers to 
direct and to aid those of Solomon, and in order to 
prevent war from breaking out between Israel and 
Mi.ssur during the long building operations- at Jeru- 
salem, as well as to foster a more friendly feeling based 
upon mntnal services, the Israelitish king is reported 
to have paid Hiram (Jerahmeel) annually large quantities 
of wheat and oil.^ 


W'e are obliged sometimes, however reluctantly, to 
form historical conjectures, and this seems to be the 
most conservative one which, on the present subject, 
with due account of textual criticism, can be made 
})lausible ; but the fact, mentioned at a later point 
(§ 7 )> of '■ho ill-feeling which Cusham or Aram ( = Jerah- 
meel) bore to Israel leads us to question its accuracy. 
Only by force and by the transplantation of part of the 
subject population (2S. I231, see Saw) eould David 
keep his hold on the Jerahmeelite Xegeb. It is prob- 
able that Solomon found it even more difficult than 


his father to do this, and from iK. 911-14 it would 
apj)ear that Solomon was forced by the king of Mi.ssur 
to cede to him twenty cities in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and over and above this to pay a hundred and twenty 
talents of gold."* 

'The existence of a grave historical problem cannot, 
it would seem, be denied. We have offered the best 
solution of it at our disposal. It only needs to be added 
that the misstatement that Solomon procured limber 
and workmen from the king of Tyre must have been 
facilitated by the fact that the name ' Hiram ’ was actu- 
ally borne by a king of Tyre, and that it was favoured 
by the observation of later Jews that the mountains of 
the Xegeb were not in their time abundantly wooded 
(the trees having been cut down), whereas I.ebanon 
was still well provided with timber. Whether, as 
Winckler supposes, part of tlu^ I.ehanon was in the 
possession of Solomon, need not here be considered. 

It is important, however, to mention tlie.se neces.sary correc- 
tions of names in MT. (i) The mountain country where limber 
was sought (1 K. 56) was called, not Lebanon, but (jebalon (from 
Ar. Jibdl, cp GruiAL), the people of which are, in 1 K.5i8, 
called (iebalites.® The same correction is plausible elsewhere, 
c.g., Is. 14 8 Zech. 11 I, etc. (2) In 1 K.t>ii 13 and ‘7123 

are both popular corruptions of (3) In i K.lOii f. 

2 Ch. 2 8 [7I *.> io_/i the ‘almuggim’or “algummim’ timber should 
rather be designated ‘Jerahmeel’ limber. It came (2Ch. 2 8 [7]) 
not from Ophir, but from Lebanon — /.f, , Gebalon. Cp Almug 
Trees (end), where the theory mentioned — that almug-wood 
came from Lebanon (2 Ch. 2 8)— points in the direction of the 
critical view here recommended. 

We need not den)* that Solomon was a builder, or 
that he was aided by Jerahmeelite artificers (for which 

. 've have partial analogies'" in Hezalel, 

4. Commerce. ^ 

samach, in Ex. 31 ). One of these (whose father was a 
Misrite, but his mother an Israelite of the Xegeb") bore 
the same name as that assigned to the Misrite king — 

1 The Bvi'aaTivp-ara (?) which Solomon ‘ opened ’ in Lebanon 
(Gebalon?) according to (^uraerTeviovTa, v!?*L) in i K. 246^ 
may, a.s Winckler thinks, have been mines. See VVinckler, Ait. 
Unt. 176; Gl'l2G\, n. 2. 

2 Twenty years are assigned to them in i K. 9 10 ; cp 638 7 i. 

3 1 K. 5 ri [ 25 ], where for tlie second "13 read DS (see Cor). 


■* The be.si part of this is due to Winckler ((7/2 262 ; KA /’tS) 
237). He thinks that the original which underlies the present 
text of I K. 9i 4 is rtKD IS (C”l'n) where cth is 

glo.ss in.serted at the wrong place. The sense is, ‘and he (viz. 
Solomon) sent to the king of Tyre [Hiram] 120 talents of gold,' 
i.c., Solomon liad to make up for the inadequate cession of 
territory by a large payment in gold. The king, however, with 
whom Solomon had to do was not Tyrian but Misrite, and the 
ceded lerrilor>' not ‘ Galiljcan ' but Jerahmeelite. 

5 I K. 5i8 [32] should run SvCHT 

□'^33n, ‘and the Ishmaelites and the Jerahmeeliies — the Gebal- 
ites — fashioned them.’ Without the key to the names critics 
have been obliged to assume a deep corruption of the text (cp 
Gebal, i). 

6 All the names here quoted, except the first, are Jerahmeelite. 
The tribes of Judah and Dan were both largely rai.xed with 
Jerahmeeliies. 

“I His father was a Misrite (nxs aot '-1^), his mother either a 
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viz. Hiram, z.e,, Jerahmeel ; the Chronicler {2 Ch. 2r2 
[13]) calls him Hurani-abi, but this surely must be the 
same name {'?NsnT = '3t< ciin}- Cp Hiram, 2, and on 
the place where he did his work (i K. 746) see Tebah. 
Nor need we altogetlier reject the other traditions of the 
intercourse between Solomon and ‘ Hiram.’ If the view 
of the historical facts underlying i K. 9ir'i4 adopted 
above be correct—/.^., if hostilities broke out between 
the king of Missur and Solomon, in which Israel 
was worsted — it is reasonable to suppose that the war 
was occasioned, not only by the craving for revenge, 
but also by a desire on ‘ Hiram’s ’ part for commercial 
e.xpansion. Having no port of his own, he was glad 
to use Ezion-gebek (q.v.), at the head of the Gulf of 
'Akabah, which formed part of Solomon’s dominion. 
Hiram had indeed no mariners to send, but he sent ‘ser- 
vants’ of his own — /.<?., commissioners and merchants 
— to buy and sell at the places where the ships might 
touch. 7 'he chief object which both kings longed for 
was naturally gold ; Ophir, the port of the great Arabian 
or E. African gold -land, was the goal of these early 
voyagers (see Gold, Ivory, Ophir, Trade, § 49). 

'I'he very different, commonly-held, opinion that ‘ at 
Ezion-geber (which [Solomon] retained, in spite of the 
return to Edom of prince Hadad) a ship was built, similar 
to those employed by the Phoenicians in their voyages to 
Tarshish (and hence called Tarshish ships), and manned 
in part by experienced Tyrian sailors,’ and that 'from 
that port it was dispatched at intervals of three years 
to Ophir, bringing back thence gold, silver, ivory, valu- 
able woods, and precious stones, as well as curious 
animals such as apes and peacocks,’^ appears to rest 
on an inaccurately transmitted text and a not sufficiently 
thorough-going historical criticism. The best form that 
gratitude to past critics can take is surely not to repeat 
temporary conclusions, but to carry forward their work. 
\\''e venture, therefore, to present some of the most 
pressing changes of view to which we have recently 
been led by independent research. 

Even apart from the rendering of 'LX (i K. 9 26, 0 I'av?) 
by ‘ ship ’ (RV, ‘ a navy of ships ’), which has had the authority 
of Hilzig and Killei 2 (///j/. 2 189), and the question as to the 
history of Hadad, there is much that is very doubtful in the 
opinion referred to. The ‘apes' and ‘peacocks’ are considered 
elsewhere (see especially Ophir, Peacocks); on the difTicult 
question relative to the mention of silver as well as of gold in 
I K. IO22, see Silver, § 2. ‘Valuable woods’ should rather 
be ‘a rare, fragrant wood, analogous to the spices or spice-plants 
of the queen of Sheba’ (read — i.c., eagle- wood [see 

Aloes), not D'aJp’^kX — /.t’., Jerahmeelite wood). The three 
passages bearing on Hiram’s participation in the Ophir e.\- 
peditions are (nr) i K. 927, {&) 10 11, (c) 10 22. As for (a), the 
true text, translated, should probably run, ‘And Hiram sent his 
servants, Jerahmeelites, on the ships with the servants of 
Solomon.’ nvjR 'tJ’jX is a corruption of and c',*T '>** 1 ' 

of n'SNCm'- Either ‘Jerahmeelites’ or (better) ‘ Ishmaelites ’ 
is a gloss or variant. In (/d we should read, ‘And also the 
merchant-ships . . . brought from Ophir very much eagle-wood 
and precious stones.’ DTn should he ”inb (□ and con- 
founded) ; cp Prov. 31 14. In (c) ‘ for the king had at sea .ships 
(galleys) with oars 3 'IX)’; to this was added in the 

earlier text 'lOD "IX, ‘merchant ships’ (omit Cy, an editorial 
insertion), which is a gloss on 'JX- The plirase ‘ Tarshish 
ships ’ is a hopeless puzzle until we apply methodical textual 
criticism to the Hebrew phrase. See Tarshish, § 7. 

T'hal Solomon, at one period of his life, had friendly 
relations with Musri is shown by his marrying a daughter 

5a. Misrite 

i • we should read in i K. 3 1 9 16 in place of the 
^ ‘ very improbable MT^). This was pointed 

Naphtnhite (*nn21, not Danite, in either case a 

woman of the Negeb. See 1 R. 7 14 ; 2 Ch. 2 14, and cp 
Nephtoah. 

^ WaAcy O/d Testament History (1901), 299. 

2 In HKy ‘ Kon.,’ 8", and KGH, ‘ Jes.,’ 298, however, Kitiel 
adopts the collective meaning ‘ fleet.' 

3 See Tarshish, § 7, where a;c’"'JX, Is. 33 21, is compared. 

^ It i.s indeed difficult to imagine a king of Egypt giving one 
of his daughters to a vassal king (cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 390) 
in Palestine. 
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out by the present writer,^ and afterwards independently 
by Winckler. To the notice of the marriage in 3 r it is 
added in 9 16 that Pir’u took the field against a certain 
city, slew its inhabitants, and gave it as a portion to 
his daughter, Solomon’s wife.’- The place is called in 
the traditional text Gezer, and its inhabitants Canaanites ; 
but both Judg. I29 and Josh. 16 10 lead us to doubt this, 
and it is in itself more probable that for (Gezer) we 
should read (Geshur), and for ''jy:2n (the Canaanite), 
as elsewhere, ’np,*i (the Kenizzite) ; some place in the 
far SW. of Palestine is presumably intended (see 
Geshur, 2). 

Kitiel (cp Burney, Hastings, DB 2 862^2) does well to separaie 
9 16-17^ (as far as itj) from vz’. x-jb~'22 ; it has evidently been 
taken from a context which spoke of the marriage. At the 
same time its present context is full of interest, and we must 
return to it later (§ 7). 


The Arabian land of Sheba {q.v. ), too, was interested, 
as legend asserted, in Solomon. Its queen is said to 
bb Oueen actually come to Jeru.salem to test 
nf ^o^omon's wisdom. 3 According to Kent 

{Hist, of the Hebrew People, I179) the object 
of her visit was to bring about a commercial treaty \s ith 
Solomon. But surel}' the form of the legend is kite. 
It is Tiglath-pileser and Sargon who tell us of queens 
of ‘ mat Aribi,' and ‘ mat Aribi ’ (see KA 7 '' 2 ) 414) is not 
Sheba ; indeed, the Sabnean empire arose much later 
than Solomon. Probably, as \Vinekler suggests {GI 
2267), the queen of Sheba is but a refieetion of the 
Mi.srite princess whom Solomon married. How Solomon 
came to be called the wise king, par excellence, is not 
clear. If it meant originally that he was as skilful in 
})reserving, as his father had been in creating, a king- 
dom, the epithet was greatly misplaced. More prob- 
ably, however, the title arose from the close intercourse 
between Solomon and the N. Arabian kings and kinglets. 
The Misrites and the Jerahmeelites were celebrated for 
their wise proverbs and apologues. To heighten Solo- 
mon’s glory, it was stated by the later legend that, just 
as he was greater than his neighbours in war, so he 
excelled them in their own special province of wisdom 
(see I K. 59 f. [430/.]). How far Babylonian intiuences 
affected him we are unable to say positively. But the 
phenomena of the early Genesis stories as explained by 
the present writer lead him to think that N. Arabia 
transmitted quite as much as Babylonia, though in 
doing so it could not avoid augmenting a mass of ideas 
and beliefs ultimately of Babylonian origin. See Sii.w- 
SHA, also Creation, Paradi.se, and cp East [Chil- 
dren of], Ethan, Heman, Mahol. 

Legend also lays great stress on Solomon’s just 
judgment — a capacity for which was indeed one aspect 
fi «?r»lriTunTi’<s Hebrew ‘wisdom’ ; but there is no 

_ satisfactory evidence for this, and the 

despotism, ^ 

has a striking parallel in a Buddhist Jataka. We can, 
however, most probably assert that Solomon was highly 
despotic in his methods ; on this, historians who differ 
widely on other points are agreed.'* If we are rightly 
informed, Solomon treated both the Israelites and the 
surviving Canaanites ® as only good enough to labour, 
like the Egyptian fellahs till recently, at the royal build- 
ings ( 5 13 f. [27 f.\ cp 12 18). He is also said to have 
divided the country ( ‘ all Ishmael ’ ?) into twelve depart- 
ments (to a large e.xtent, it would seem, independent of 
tribal divisions), each of which was under a deputy or 


* JQR^ July 1889, pp. 559^1 Cp Winckler, Gl 2263 ; KA T<^) 
236. 

“ Maspero’s expansion of thi.s passage (MT) In Struggle of 
the Nations, 738, is unduly imaginative. 

3 Menander of Ephesus (as we have seen) represents Solomon 
and Hiram as the rival sages. 

■* Cp Kittel, Hist. 2 186 ; M‘Curdy, HPM 2 155 (§ 524). 

3 Other passages to be referred to presently seem to show 
that the N. Arabian subject population was specially employed 
in the corvee, though if Israelites had to do forced labour, the 
surviving Canaanites would of course not be spared. It is not 
well to attempt a too positive solution of such problems. 
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prefect 47 = ;’:i3, v. 19), charged with the duty of 
keeping up a constant supply of court luxuries, and also, 
we may be sure, of collecting the taxes, and perhaps too 
of providing forced labour.^ In the Lebanon (? Gcbalon) 
alone he is said to have had 10,000 labourers constantly 
employed (5 14 [28]). The overseer of the corv<!^e was 
the hated Adoniram (1 K .46 5 14 ; cp I2i8). Xo 
wonder that discontent became rife, esi^ecially in the 
powerful tribe of I'Zphraim. Ilow a leader of the rebels 
was found is told elsewhere (see Jkrohoam, i). 

At the same time there are certain passages in our 
composite narrative which may make us hesitate to 
accept the darkest picture of Solomon’s despotism. In 
920-22, which we may hesitate to regard as merely a 
late attempt to whitewash Solomon’s character,- it is 
expressly said that the corvt^'c was limited to non- 
Israelites. And the singular statements respecting the 
number of Solomon’s ' stalls of horses ’ (4 26 [ 5 6]) and of 
his chariots and horsemen (10 26), when critically in- 
spected. apjjear rather to l>e statements respecting the 
number of his Cushite, Jerahmeelite, and Zarephathite 
servants (see Cnt. />VA ). The narrative in 1 K. 12 no 
doubt ascribes the separation of N. and S. to the hateful 
corvee ; but the account is too anecdotal to be strictly 
historical, and surely the forced service, so far as it 
existed, pressed heavily on the S. as well as on the X". 

Certainly Jeroboam was an Ephrathite. lint there may have 
been a southern, as well as a northern, Ephrath ; Jerol)oam’s 
mother (see Jekohoam, i)\yas a Mi.srite, and the name of his 
clan (see Xehat) may plausibly be explained as Arabian. Anti 
as for the .statement (11 2R) that Jeroboam was placed ‘over the 
labour of the house of Joseph,' it is possible that here and in 
Am. (»6 rnv (rn') has been miswritten for 'ptr* “ (Ish- 

mael).3 ' ' 

W’e have assumed that Solomon's relation to Musri 
was not that of supremaev, but that of dependence. It 

7. Was he lord ='7''.' 

ofthpKprrph? considerable body of 

ui uue iMcgeo / which, rightly understood. 

points in an opposite direction, (i) There is the 
passage already referred to (2Ch. 82), where Hiram 
is represented as the ceder of the twenty cities. (2) In 
close proximity to this, it is said (2(Jh. 83) that 
Solomon went to Hamath-zobah and prevailed against 
it. Xow Hamath-zobah here, as in 2 S. 83, we take to 
l>e partly a corrupted, partly a manipulated reading ; 
the true text gave Maacath-zarephath — /.c. , the Zare- 
phathite Maacath. And the strong cities which Solomon 
built (1 K. 9 15 [end], 17-19} were probably called Hazor, 


1 The brevity of the above statement is justified by the present 
state of te.vtual criticism. 'I'he document to which it refers 
(i K. -1 7.78 [58]) is admittedly ohscure. ‘The te.\t,‘ says Hen- 
zintier, ‘ is a good deal corrupted, and has received interpola- 
tions.’ In special articles on the names fsee al.so Eowl, Fat tkd) 
some of the dilTiculties are dealt with. The pioint of view, how- 
ever, in these articles is not more advanced than that of critical 
commentators in general. A further application of the key 
which Winckler (only half-conscious of Us wicle-reaching con- 
sequences) put into our hands, when he .showed that 
sometimes stood for u'TsP — the X. Arabian Musri — and 
that this country e.vercised a persistent political influence on 
the Israelites, has resull^ which, if correct, are of the utmost 
importance for the early regal period of the history of Israel. 
It becomes probable that Kittel’s remark (which was thoroughly 
justified from a conservative textual point of view) that the 
table of prefects ‘ only concerns Israel proper, inasmuch as the 
conquered territories are referred to (4 21 [51]) in a different 
style,' is the reverse of the fact. The present writer holds that 
the twelve prefects were placed not over ‘all Israel' (as the 
traditional te.xt has) but over ‘all lshniael'(a parallel error to 
that in 2 S. ‘24 i 2 ; .see Tahtim-hodshi>- /.c., over the Negeb 
— that in 4 22 y. \o 2 yi] the account of Solomon’s ‘provision for 
one day' has grown out <.f a list of the peoples or tribes of the 
Negeb, and that in 4 26 [ 56 ] the true text affirms that the 
Cushites, Jerahmeelites, Ishmaelites, and Zarephathites were 
servants to Solomon. 1 K. 4 20 is the only passage which dis- 
tinctly breaks the connection. See Cr/V. H/fi. 

*■2 This is the view of Kittcl and Benzinger. The .statements 
of 9 20-22 are thought hy them to be refuted by a reference to 
5 13 [27] 11 28 124. The te.xt of these passages, however, will 
not bear the stress that is laid upon it. See preceding note 
(near end). 

3 On Am. 61-14, which appears to the present writer to refer 
to the Israelites settled in the Negeb, see Cr/V. Bid. 


jerahmeel, Geshur, Beth-horon (in the S. ), Baalath, 
Tamar in Arabia.* (3) 'There are also the passages 
{426 [ 56 ] 10 26) referred to above, which, when critically 
emended, a]:>pear to assert the re<luction to bondage or 
serfdom of a large portion of the Jerahmeelite popula- 
tion. And (4) there is a singular statenieut (1014/*.) 
respecting the amount of gold which catne every year 
to Solomon, the close of which should run nearly thus — 
‘ apart from the tribute of the Zarephathites and 
the Jerahmeelites (cp Spice-merciiants) and all the 
kings of Arabia. ’ ^ 

'These passages, however, seem to prove nothing but 
the strong determination of later writers to idealise the 
reign of Solomon. That Solomon was, for a time at 
any rate, lord of the Xegeb (with the exception of 
•Hiram’s’ twenty cities) may he admitted. That he 
had battles in the Xegeb is also true, and his foe was 
no minor chieftain but the king of Mi.ssur himself, and 
Solomon was worsted in the conflict. 'The reference to 
IlADAU^and to Rkzo.n-* in i K. II 14-25 and to Jero- 
boam’s Journey to Mi.srim in v. 40,® confirm the view 
that Solomon’s position in the Xegeb was seriously and 
frequently threatened. It is noteworthy that Rezon is 
said to have 'reigned in Damascus' (rather Cusham), 
just as Hadad ‘reigned over Aram' {i.e., Jerahmeel). 
Evidently there was a strong jealousy between Israel 
and the neighbouring peoples of Jerahmeel and Missur. 
(Cp Stade, 303, who, however, adheres to M'T. ) 

'The references to Solomon’s horses, as we have 
seen, need to lie carefully inspected ; they have lieen 
much misunderstood. 

There is evidence enough that D‘C^0 
8. References (horses), and (Cushites), nn (chariot), 
to horses. and ‘^.v-^m'Gerahmeel) have an unfortunate 
tendency to get confounded, and this con- 
fusion has affected the story of Solomon. 

Still, we need not doubt that Solomon had. not 
indeed 'chariot-cities’® (see Marcaboth), but at least 
horses and chariots. On the locus classicus, 1 K. ]028y!, 
see Horse, § i (5), Mizkai.m, § 2a, 'Trade, § 49. 
It is a que.stion, however, whether criticism does not 
make it a plausible view that the Mi.srim from which 
Solomon derived horses and chariots was the XT 
Arabian rather than the X. .Syrian referred to in these 
articles. 'This at least ean with much probability be 
stated, that, whilst there were nomadic tribes in X”. 
Arabia whose riding animal w’as specially the camel (see 
('amel, § 2), there was also a settled population skilled 
in the useful arts and riding on horses (see Cnl. Hid.). 
Our information on these points is scanty, but a nega- 
tive altitude towards the inference here stated is jio.ssible 
only at the cost of rejecting critical facts which all hang 
together, and thrown a light on many dark places in the 
history of Israel. 

The total result of our study of Solomon is that his 

* Implying emendations of the text ; see Crit. Bid. See also 
Tamak, Tadmok, 'Tradk, § 50. The reader will find the old 
view and tlie new in collision, but this is inevitable. The 
problems before us are partly of a text-critical, partly of a 
historical character. 

2 Cp Trade, § 50, where the corrected printing (cp Ch.) 
is admitted. We must add, however, that very probably 

mn-: has arisen out of CTlSiS'n, written at the end as a 
correction of c'inn *, as in Xeh.332, = c'' 7 R; 2 mS and of 

this same word inCC L also a corruption (c =c)‘ 

3 Hadad was probably an Aramniite ^ Jerah- 

nieelite — rather than an Edomite t see CHt. Bid. on 2 S. Ri3_/C 
Winckler (A'.r/ 7>'h 240) independently sugge.sts that Hadad 
was of Aram-Zoba, not of Edom. Aram-Zoba, however, is 
really Aram-Zarephath, according to the present writer’s view 
of the original text. See Zoua. We must not, however, con- 
found the spheres of action of the two adventurers, Hadad and 
Rezon. 

* Rezon was a fugitive from his lord the king of Zarephath 
(= Maacath'Zarephath, above). 

5 See /QRy July 1899, PR* 55 ** 556 - As against Winckler 
(AVI 7'(3) 241, the present writer thinks that ‘Shishak’ in r'. 40 
is merely an error for 'K'iS (see Pharaoh, Shishak, 2). 

® Cp, however, Chariot, § 5, City (/), and Wi. 6^/2210. 
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political importance has been very much exaggerated. 

_ . Already in i K. 424 [54] we tind the 

9. Political Qf j^is kingdom idealised as that 

importance. David had been. It is not difficult to 

account for this. The geographical statement in 424 
[04] arises simply from a misinterpretation of nnj {ndhdr) 
in V. 21 [ 5 i], which really means the ‘ nahal Misrim,’ 
but was supposed to mean the Euphrates.^ Later 
ages went farther in the same course, and in Pss. 45 
and 72 (the latter of which, however, has received a 
later insertion) his life furnishes the framework for 
pictures of the Messianic king. Against this idealisa- 
tion the redactor of Ecclesiastes {q.v.) in his own 
w’ay protests. 

We now turn to Solomon’s religious position. Was 
he a polytheist? Did he ever, as W, E. Barnes 
„ (Hastings, 2 511/^) expresses it. ‘patronise 

10 . foreign worship?’ An affirmative answer is 

polyujieist. l^y j 11 1-8. It is plain, how- 

ever, from 0’s text, as well as from the phenomena of 
M r, that the original has been much expanded by 
later hands from a religious motive.'-^ There was no 
bad faith in this ; the later writers simply recast history 
in the light of certain fundamental principles — those of 
Deuteronomy (cp Kings [Book], § 6). And their 
procedure appears more startling than it really was, 
owing to the fact that the ethnic names and the names 
of the gods have been accidentally corrupted. The 
original statement probably was that which underlies 
11 7, ' Then did Solomon build a sanctuary for the god 
of Cusham and Jerahmeel’ — i.e., for his Misrite wife ; 
this probably stood in connection with the account of 
Solomon's marriage (cp 16 31-33). 

Various coininent.s on this were inserted in the margin, and 
introduced by the redactor or redactors into the text. Lastly, 
corruption transformed ‘ the god of Cusham’ into ‘ Chemosh the 
god (al)oinination) of ^loah,’ and ‘Jerahmeel ’ into ‘ Milcoin the 
god (aljoniination) of the b’tie Ammon.’ In what is now i, 

‘ Jcrahmeeliie, Misrite, Rehobothite ’ became ‘ Moabite, Am- 
monite, Edomite(from “Araniiuite,”a variant to “ Jerahmeeliie”), 
Zidoiiia’i, and Hittite,’ and in what is now v. 3, ^princesses 
Islimielites ’ bec.ame ‘princesses seven hundred,’ and ‘concu- 
bines Isiimaelites ' became ‘concubines three hundred.’ 

That Solomon had a number of wives, both Israelite 
and non-Israelite, is probable enough, but he did not 
make altars for all of them, nor did he himself combine 
the worship of his wives' gods witli that of Yahwe. He 
can have had no thought of denying the sole divinity of 
Yahwe in the land which was Yahwe's ‘inheritance.’ 
It is a distortion of the true text when 0^- represents 
Solomon as 'burning incense and sacrificing' {idvfxia 
Kal ^Ove) to foreign gods.^ That this ambitious king 
had such a chastened piety as we find in i K. 8 14-61 
(cp Driver, ////r. 200 qf.) is on all grounds inconceiv- 
able ; but we have no reason to doubt that according to 
his lights he was a faithful worshipper of Yahwe, so far 
as this was consistent with his despotic inclinations. 

[In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, again, the composition 
of an Egyptian Hellenist, who from internal evidence is judged 
to have lived somewh.at earlier than l^hilo 
11. L3.ter (see Wisdom of Soi.omon), Solomon is 

idesilisatioil. introduced uttering words of admonition, 
imbued with the spirit of (jreek philosophers, 
to heathen sovereigns. The so-called Psalter of .Solomon, on 
the other hand, a collection of Pharisee Psalms preserved to us 
only in a Greek version, has nothing to do with Solomon or the 
traditional conception of his person, and seems to owe its name 
to .a transcriber who thus distinguished these newer pieces from 
the older ‘ Psalms of David.’-* In NT times .Solomon was the 
current type alike of magnificence and of wisdom (Mt. »>2q 
Lk. 11 31). But Jewish^ legend was not content with this, and, 
startin.g from a false interpretation of Eccles. 28, gave him 
sovereignty over demons, to which were added (by a perversion 
of I K. 433), lordship over all beasts and birds, and the power of 
understanding their speech. These fables passed to the Arabs 


1 Cp Egypt, Brook of, and see Wi. <7/22^4. 

2 See Benzingerand Kittel, and cp Driver, /«/r.(6>, 192. 

3 See, however, Burney (Hastings’ notet), who 

favours and thinks that the fact ‘has been toned down by 
some later hand into the statement of MT.’ 

“* On the Aprocryphal ‘ Psalms of Solomon ’ see Apocalyptic 
Literature, §§ 77-85. Cp also Apocrypha, § 14. 
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before the time of Mohammed 1 22), lound a place in 

the Koran, and gave Solomon (.Suleiman) a lasting fame 
throughout the Moslem East. The story of Solomon, the 
hoopoe, and the queen of Sheba in the Koran (Sur. 27) closely 
follows the second Targuni to Esth. 1 2, where the Jewish 
fables about him may be read at large. Solomon was supposed 
to owe his sovereignty over demons to the possession of a seal 
on which the ‘most great name of God’ was engraved. See 
Lane, Arabian Nights^ Introd., n. 21, and chap. 1, n. 15. — 

W.R.S.] 

F'or a survey of Solomon’s reign in connection with the longer 
history, see 1srap:l, §§ 23-25; on Solomon’s psalm (?), Crea- 
tion, § 26, and on two supposed daughters of Solomon, see 
Salmah. t. K. C. 

SOLOMON’S PORCH (h ctoa [roy] coAo- 
MCOn[t]oc). Jn. IO23 Acts 5t2. See Tempu:, § 30/ 

SOLOMON’S SERVANTS, CHILDREN OF ('pn 

nbV nZir), a guild of persons attached to the second 
temple, mentioned in Ezra 2 55 58 Xeh. 75760 ll3t 
{yioi AoyAoaN c^Acomoon [Ih^L]; l-:zra 255 y. 

dvBAHceA [B] ; 258 y. AceAHceAMA [B], y. <\BAh- 
CSAmA [A]), with the N’ethinim [q.v . ), and sometimes 
[e.g.y Xeh. 32631 10 29) apparently included under that 
term. Bertheau-Ryssel leaves it uncertain whether this 
guild of ' servants of Solomon ’ grew out of a small part 
of the Canaanitish bondservanls of Solomon (1 K. 
920/.) vvliich may have been assigned to ihe temple. 
The probability is, however, that the phrase has nothing 
to do with Solomon, but is corrupt. On Solomon’s 
corvdc, see SulgMON, § 6. 

just as one can hardly douht that the so-called ni thlntm are 
re.ally the Eihanites, so the bene 'abdc Sielontdh must, it would 
seem, be either the bene 'dbed-salainu or the bene 'obed-edom. 
‘Obcd-’edoin is probably a corruption of \irdb~eddnt — /.t%, 
Arabia of Edom, and ' Obed-seldmdho^' anib-salantH ~i.e Arabia 
of the Salmteans (see Sal.mau, 2). I'he Jerahmeelites and 
Edomites seem to have been strongly mixed with pure Israelites 
after the exile. One of the families of the (jbed-edom or 
'Arab-edom guild (if we may call it so) hears the name ‘ bene 
Hassoph^reth ’ (or Sophereth)— -f.t’., bene Sarephathim, or Zare- 
phathites. See Sopheketh. ’ T. K. C. 

SOLOMON’S SONG. See Canticles. 

SOLOMON, WISDOM OF. See Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

SOMEIS (cOMeeiC [BA]), 1 Esd. 934 RV=:Ezra 10 38 

Shlmei, 16. 

SON OF GOD 

CONTEXTS 


I. In the Old Testament and Philo. 


Synonym of ‘ god ’ (§ i). 
Term for an ‘angel ’ (§ 2). 
Offspring of a god (§ 3). 
Figurative use (§ 4). 


The king (§ 5). 

The Messiah (§ 6). 

One raised from the dead (§ 7). 
The Logos (§ 8). 


11 . In the New Testament. 

Proclamation by demons (§ 18). 
Peter’s confession (§ 19). 

High priest’s adjuration (§ 20). 
Centurion’s exclamation (§ 21). 
Origin of title (§ 22). 

ii. In Fourth Gospel (§ 23). 

iii. In F.pistles {% 24). 
Historical significance of title 

.(§ 25)- 

Literature (§ 26). 

the individual is often 


i. In Synoptics (§§ 9-22). 
Principles of criticism (§ 10). 
Genuine sayings of Jesus (§ ii). 
Jesus’s self-consciousness (§ 12). 
Hymn to Father and Son(§ 13). 
.Son’s limited knowledge (§ 14). 
Baptismal formula (§ 15). 

Allegory of husbandmen (§ 16). 
Proclamation by voices etc. 

(§ 17/)- 

In the Semitic languages 


designated as a ‘ son ’ of the species to w liich he be- 
longs, the species being indicated by a collective or 
plural noun (see Son of Man, §§ i, 4-6). 

Similarly, a member of the genus ‘ god ' seems to 
have been designated as beu Ulohim (Aram., bar Ildhin). 
, ~ This is suggested by Gen. 62-4 Ps. 826 

1. 3^. ^ As early as the second 

® ' century B. C. the bnc Hohim in Gen. 62 4 

were understood in some circles to be angels, and this 
interpretation is certainly nearer the truth than the 
rationalising exegesis that made the fatluM's of the 
giants ‘ sons of mighty men ’ or ‘ pious folk ’ (see § 2). 
But the term can scarcely have conveyed originally the 
idea of ‘ angels.’ At the time w'hen the myth was first 
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told in Judah, it is not likely that the doctrine of 
angels had yet developed. As ‘ the daughters of men ’ 
were simply ‘women,’ so 'the sons of the gods’ were 
‘gods.’ Such a usage of the phrase must have been 
deeply rooted, since even in the Hasmoncuan age ‘ sons 
of'Elyon’ was an expression employed as a synonym 
of ‘gods.’ In bne 'elyoTi is used in the second 

hemistich as an equivalent of Hohim in the first. In 
Dan. 3 25 the celestial being seen in the fiery furnace is 
called bar Hdhin (cp besh. ). This is indeed explained 
by maVdkeh, ‘ his angel,’ in 828, and so the phrase was 
undoubtedly understood by the author. Hut it is not 
probable that the Jews of the Maccab^ean period called 
an angel bar Hdhin ; as good monotheists they no 
doubt said bar Hdhd. d'he author, however, en- 
deavoured to make the speeches of pagan kings and 
queens more plausible by putting upon their lips such 
phrases as, in his judgment, they would naturally use. 
tie lets them speak of the ‘wisdom of gods’ ( 5 ii) and 
the 'spirit of holy gods’ (45/. [ 3 /.] 5 ii). As these 
expressions were borrowed from pagan phraseology, 
bar Hdhin was probably drawn from this same source. 
If the ])olytheistic neighbours of Israel employed the 
phrase, they are likely to hav'e meant by it not ' an 
angel,’ but a ' god.’ Even in Job 16 887, the ‘sons of 
the gods ’ are apparently conceived of as divine beings, 
subordinate to the Most High, but still associated with 
the elements, stars, or nations, over which they once 
reigned as independent rulers ; and the same may be 
true of Ps. 29 [bne Him ). 

Whilst originall v these divine beings were not ' angels, ’ 
it is natural that in course of time they should l>ecome 

. . ,. identified with the special class of 

2 Designation , 

of an angel, ^ 

read ol dyyeXoc roO OeoO, and this reading seems to 
have been found by many patristic writers (cp also 
vialake in the margin of Syr. -Hex. , and the Persian 
\’s. ), though the majority of M.SS and daughter-versions 
have the more literal ot viol rou OtOv. Such a reference 
to angels is assumed in many passages. 


So in Enoch 62 (oi ayyeAot vIo'l ovpai’ov, Giz. frg. and Eth.) j 
19 2 etc., Slavonic En. 7 18, Jubilees 5, Tesi. 12 Pair. : Reuben 
5, Philo, 1 2(.2, ed. Mangey, Jo.s. Ant. i. 3i, § 7^, Jude 6, 

2 Pet. 24, Justin, Cliin, Horn. S13, Clem..\le.\. 

Sir-otn. 3528, Terl. De I'ei. 7, Laclantius, Instii. 215, 

Coinmodianus, Instruct. 1 3. i 

In Ps. 29 i 826 , Targ. has 'HD ; in Job 16 , | 

(!5 reads oi dyyeXoi rod Oeov, and in 887 dyyeXol ‘ 
fiov, and Targ. in both places ma/dhayvd, and in 
Dan. 825 [92] (!5 renders dyy^Xov Oeov. The trans- 
lation ‘sons of the angels’ (J(jb 887 Pesh. b'nai 
mala’ kb, En. 71 i) or ‘children of the gods’ (En, 6945 
IO65) apparently presupposes the use of Hohim (or 
Aram. Hdhin) as a designation of angels, the ‘sons’ ] 
being the individuals of this class. W hether Aquila’s 
rendering, ot Hot tCjv refiects such an identification 
of Hohirn-0€oi with angels, or a more correct appre- 
hension of the original meaning, or simply the convic- 
tion that the Most High can have no sons (cp Midr. 
Tbhillin, 27 ), cannot easily be determined. The fact 
that Hen. 624 are the only passages where the Targs. 
(Onk. and Jon.) rem\cr b' no Hohi /a with b' ne rabrbbayya 
indicates that the common significance is here forced to 
yield, for dogmatic reasons, to a less natural meaning. 
'Phe same is true of Sym. oi viol ruov 5vuaaT€v6vTwv, 
Sam. Targ. and .Saadia banu I asrafi., ‘ sons 

of the mighty,’ ‘the rulers’ or ‘nobles,’ It is also 
significant that the term khioHm, which designates the 
gods as objects of worship, was transferred to the 
angels (cp Job 5 i 15 x 5 Zech. Hs Dan. 4 14 Ps. 8968 ! 
Tob. 815): in Ecclus. 47)2, the original seems to have 
read ((!3 translating with aytot), and 

a similar transfer is likely to have taken place in the 
case of the term 'watcher.’ If © is correct, in Dt. 
328 (apparently a late gloss), the un seem to have , 
been limited in some circles to the celestial representa- ; 
tives, or patron angels, of the different nations. 
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At the basis of the myth in Gen. 6 1 ff. lies the idea 
of the physical descent of some men from divine beings 
3 Offspring 'I'he famous giants 

of a god ^ " ere regarded as sons of gods and of 

® ’ beautiful women. This explanation was 

especially resorted to in the case of great heroes of 
antiquity and of kings (sec § 5 ). Hut clans and tribes also 
traced their descent from divinity through their eponym 
heroes. W’hen the Moabites are said to be the sons and 
daughters of Chemosh (Xu. 21 29), the Hebrew singer 
used a phrase that is likely to have been employed by 
the Moabites themselves to claim descent from Chemosh, 
to indicate that they were his offspring in the world. 
Gen. 1930-38 cannot be urged against this view. It 
probably referred originally to the descent of a pre- 
Edomitish clan from its divinity Lotan (see Lot). 
Edom, Esau, Ammon, Gad, Asher, and o\\\cx genii licia, 
are, beyond a question, names of gods [cpl'KiHES, § 3]. 
Abram (the ‘exalted father’ of Hebron), Isaac (the 
‘smiling’ El of Heersheba), Jacob (the ‘pursuing’ El 
of Shechem), Israel (the ‘fighting’ El of Mahanaim),^ 
Ishmael (the ‘ listening’ El of Heer-lahai-roi), Jerahmeel 
(the ‘pitying’ El of Rahama) and many more, can 
scarcely have been other than divine figures originally. 
'Fhe sons of these were, no doubt, once regarded as 
physical descendants of gods, though the term was later 
understood to designate them merely as the offspring of 
eponym heroes, or as belonging to the tribes bearing 
these names. However foreign to the ideas of a later 
time, the conception that the Israelites descended from 
Yahwe himself is likely to have existed in earlier days. 
W’hen, in extant literature, l.srael is called 'son of 
Yahwe,’ and the members of the people ‘sons and 
daugiuers of Yahwe,’ this is indeed probably, in every 
instance, used in a metaphorical sense (see § 4), Never- 
theless, there arc indications that the sonship once was 
taken more literally. Already, the connection between 
Yahwe’s fatherhood and his creation of Israel is signifi- 
cant. In the Assyrian, banu means ‘ build,’ ‘ fashion,’ 
‘ beget ’ ; the same term denotes creation and pro- 
creation : Dt. 328 (‘the rock that begat thee . . . the 
El that brought thee forth ’ ) shows how closely the ideas 
were related in the Hebrew mind. The tendency to 
make the eponym heroes sons of gods and women, seen 
in (Greece (cp Rohde, PsycheS’'^ 152 ^ 169^) and else- 
where, was evidently at one time operative in Israel as 
well. The original paternity of Isaac is but thinly 
disguised in Gen. 18 10^ 21 i ff. (cp that of Samson in 
Judg. 13 where mal’ ak is probably a later addition). It 
is quite evident that at sanctuaries provided with 
mas.yboth and asherim, ki^desiin and kbtlesoih, the simple 
folk-religion cannot have left Yahwe without a consort 
and children. In Ezek. 23 Yahwe marries two sisters 
and begets children by them. This is an allegory. 
Hut when even a late prophet does not hesitate to 
introduce this conception as a figure of speech, it may 
be reasonably supposed that an earlier time found it 
only natural that Yahwe, as w'ell as other gods, should 
have chilflren by graciously visiting women of his 
choice. Gen. Gijfi shows that gods might do this 
w ithout offending the morals of the age. The notion 
of a physical divine paternity is not incompatible with 
an otherwise highly developed moral sense (see § 17). 

The very fact that in Hebrew literature Israel is 
primarily the son of Yahwe and the individual Israelite 
only by virtue of his connection with 
the people, indicates that the phrase 
was once understood in a literal sense, 
since collective sonship is mediated through the eponym 
hero. Nevertheless, the idea of physical descent has 
been so strongly suppressed that the term is practically 
everywhere used figuratively, to express the love and 


4. Figurative 
use. 


t /\s the ‘ Job stone’ found by Schumacher at Sheikh Sa*d in 
Hauran proves that Ramses II. penetrated into the E. 
Jordan country, it is possible that the Israel referred to in the 
Me(r)nepiah inscription was a tribe having for its centre 
Mahanann. 
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paternal care of Yahwe and the reverence and obedience 
of Israel. 

Already in Hosea 2 i the ethical significance often associated 
with this metaphor comes to view when the prospect of becom- 
ing ‘ sons of the living Ciod ’ {h' ne El hat) by a moral reforma- 
tion is held out to the Israelites. In Hosea 11 1 the text is 
doubtful. Mt. reads ‘out of Egypt I have called my son.’ 0 
seems to have found a plural (r:3^, ra rexm avrov). See 
Lovingkindness. ‘ His children' would refer to the ‘sons of 
Israel.’ In Is. 1 2 30 i, the Israelites are called ‘sons of Yahwe.’ 
That the phrase was felt to be a figure of speech is evident from 
Dt. 1 31 8 5 (‘ as a man bears [chastens] his son, so Yahwe ’ ; cp 
Ps. 103 13) ; hut 14 I asserts ‘ Ye are the sons of Yahwe, your 
Gcxi,’ and 32 6 asks ‘ Is he not thy father, thy maker?’ In Jer. 
84 Yahwe is said to be a father ; 3 19, ‘ How shall I place thee 
among sons,’ means ‘make thee a son ’ (see Dnhm, Jeremta, p. 
vi), consequently contains the idea of adoption. 'I'he promise, 

‘ I shall be a father to Israel, and Ephraim shall be my first- 
born ’ is given in Jer. 31 9. Similarly Ex. 4 22, ‘My son, my 
first-born, is Israel.’ In Is. 63 16, the first-born of Yahwe is em- 
phasised, in contrast with the neglect of the people by Abraham 
and Israel ; the cult of these heroes brings no relief. Cp also 
‘our father,’ Is. 64 8 [7I. Mai. l6 assumes that Yahwe is con- 
stantly represented by the people as a father. Mai. 2 10-16 has 
sufl'ered much corruption by intentional alteration and by 
accident [see Crtf. Bth.]. But r'. 10 clearly shows that Yahwe 
is ihe father of the Israelites and their ancestor. In r'. 11 
neither nor Pesh. seems to have found in the text ‘ and 
marries the daughter of a strange god ' (-1:13 but some 
phrase wliich could be interpreted ‘ and walks after (or ‘ serves ’) 
foreign gods.’ This may be a free rendering of Sn n'3 xm 
”1^3, ‘and enters the house of a strange god,’ but MT shows that 
the idea of a woman being the daughter of her god was not 
foreign to Hebrew thought (cp Nu. 2t 29 Wisd. 9 7 12 21 16 10). 
In Ps. 73 15, ‘ the generation of thy children ’ refers to the Jews. 
The fatherhood of God is finely expressed in the prayer, Ecclus. 
23 I, beginning Kvpie, irarep, ‘ Lord, father.’ In Ecclus. 4 11 the 
Hebrew reads ‘and God shall call thee son.’ 

Here sonship has an ethical quality. That is also the case in 
Wisd. 2 18, ‘if the righteous man is God’s son, he will uphold 
him’ ; whilst in 5 5 the sons of God probably are the occupants 
of the celestial world, including angels and human saints (see 
§7); in ',>7 12 21 16 10 IS 4, the sons and daughters of God are 
the Israelites, and in IS 13 the people is said to be recognised 
by the Egyptians as ‘God’s son.’ In Judith 94 the Jews are 
God’s ‘ dear children.’ In Esth. 6 14, they are the ‘sons of the 
only and true God,’ and in 3 Macc. 6 28 they are the sons of the 
‘most mighty and heavenly living (iod.' Eth. Enoch 62 ii 
speaks of ‘his children and his elect,’ but the passage is prob- 
ably a Christian interpolation. Cp also Sib. Or. 3 702, ‘ sons of 
the great God’; Ps. Sol. 7 30, ‘sons of their God’; IS 4, ‘as a 
first-born only-begotten son’; Ass. Mos. 10 27, ‘sons of God’; 
Juiiilees 1 15, ‘ sons of God ’ ; and 4 Ezra 6 58, ‘ thy people, first- 
born and only-begotten.’ 

It may be inferred from such instances that the desig- 
nation of God as father in a figurative sense goes back 
at least to the eighth century and was common in Israel 
in liie last century H.c. ; that the Israelites felt them- 
selves to be sons and daughters of Yahwe because of 
their connection with the holy Yahwe -worshipping 
people ; and that here and there the thought of a 
spiritual sonship based on character was reached. 

Founders of states and kings in general were regarded 
in antiquity as sons of gods. 

Numerous examples were gathered from Greek and Roman 
writers by D. F. Ilgen in 1795. He, however, wrongly sup- 
posed that the basis of what he deemed simply 
5. The king, a figure of speech was the relation of the king 
as pupil to the divinity as teacher. In reality, 
the divine paternity was looked upon as an important fact. In 
the case of a long-reigning dynasty, or one connected by 
marriage with the preceding one, it was sufficient to assume a 
transmission of the divine life from an original impregnation liy 
a god ; in the case of a usurper not connected by marriage with 
the previously reigning family, resort must be had to an im- 
mediate divine fatherhood. Thus, the kings of Egypt were 
considered as the sons of Re* by virtue of descent from him ; but 
Alexander could be declared a son of Ammon Re* only by a 
denial of Philip’s paternity, and a revelation of his birth without 
a human father (Trogus in Justin, //isl. 11 ii). Less promin- 
ence was evidently given to this conception in Assyria ; but its 
existence is proved by 5 R. 297 where Asur-biini-pal says Asur 
ilu hanua, ‘ .Ashur the god, my begetter.' The Ptolemies as 
successors of the Egyptian kings accepted such titles as ‘ son of 
Re',’ ‘ ytb? Tou ‘HAiou,’ ‘ son of Isis and Osiris ’ ; and some of the 
Seleucidae, as successors of Alexander, also received the title 
0<ou vids. The latter title was frequently used by the Roman 
emperors as well as divus, 0eds, and eldha in the East (see 
Daliiian, 227, and Deissmann, Blhelstudien, 1 166 

Even in Israel the king was regarded as standing on 
a higher level than ordinary men and giv’en the name 
‘son of Yahwe. ’ His quasi-divine character is already 
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indicated in the fact that he was anointed. Originally 
the pouring out of oil on his head was a sacrifice, an 
act of worship. Yahwe’s anointed was recognised as 
partaking of Yahwe’s sanctity, as possessed of a divine 
spirit and a higher intelligence (i S. IO9). It is more 
likely to be a reflection of a generally prevailing opinion 
than mere flattery, when the woman in 2 S. 14 17 20 
declares that David is like the gods in hearing what 
is good and evil, and has the wisdom of the gods to 
know all that is in the earth {inaV dk is probably a late 
interpolation). How the people before the e.xile looked 
upon their kings, cannot be determined from the literary 
remains reflecting the often strongly anti-royalist spirit 
of the prophets. Is. 96 shows that a poet in the e.xile 
did not hesitate to predict for a child born to the royal 
family (possibly a son of Jehoiachin) that he would be 
called a ‘ mighty god ’ [el gibbor). 1 14, probably 

written after the exile, as H. P. Smith has perceived, 
and possibly in the days of Zerubbabel, presents the 
son of David as the son of Yahwe, and significantly 
predicts for him that in spite of this he will be punished 
as human beings are, though not destroyed. W’hen 
kings again sat on the throne of David in the 
Hasmon^ean age, they naturally applied to themselves 
this promise. Yahwe’s anointed king was his son, 
born as such on the day of his coronation, whom the 
nations and their rulers should obey (Ps. 2 ). Ac- 
customed as men in Israel had been to hear their 
Ptolemaic or Seleucid rulers referred to both as ‘ god ’ 
and as ‘ son of god,’ the two terms easily merged into each 
other when applied, as they were, to the Hasmona*an 
kings. In Ps. 082 and 826 Pharisaic hymn-writers 
scornfully designate these native rulers as * gods ’ 
{l^lokfm) and ' sons of God ’ {b' ne* elyon). There would 
be no sting in this sarcasm, if they were not actually 
designated as such. That this was the case is shown 
by Ps. 457/! [ 6 /.], where a poet laureate of one of these 
princes on the occasion of a royal wedding apostrophises 
the monarch as divine. In Ps. 8926 , 2 S. 7 14 is applied 
to Alexander Jannaius (so Duhm). Zeeh. 128 probably 
also applies to the reigning family. 

On the other hand, Ex. 2 l 6 229 [8] ‘io not prove that 
rulers were called ‘gods.’ They refer to household 
gods (Eerdmans), and Targ. and Pesh. which render 
‘judges’ are certainly wrong. So far as known, tlie 
king was never regarded in Israel as literally the son 
of Yahwe. The underlying thought seems to have 
been that the king became a ‘ son ’ by the infusion of 
his divine father’s life and intelligence. 

In view of the fact that the king in Israel was ealletl 
a son of God, it is somewhat strange that there is so 


^ mi- n/r • u little evidence of its use as a title 

6. The Messiah. „„ 

passage in Jewish literature that can be confidently 
dated as earlier than Christianity, in which this name 
is given to the Messiah. 

Enoch 105 2 is probably an interpolaiion (.so Drnininond, 
Charles, Dalman). 4 Ezra 1 tZ/. 13 32 37 52 14 9 are all doubt- 
ful. The Aramaic original is lost, and the extant versions (Syr., 
Lat., Eth., Ar., Arm.) have all pa.ssed through Christian hands, 
and manifestly suffered changes in these very passages (see 
Drummond, 285^). The Targ. to 2 S. 7 14 renders ‘like a 
father ’ and ‘ like a son,’ and the Targ. to Ps. 2 7 ‘ thou art dear 
to me as a son ’ ; P.s. 2 is generally referred to Israel. In Origen’s 
time the Jews looked forward to the coming of God’s ^Me.ssiah, 
but profes.sed to find no reference in prophecy to a coming son 
of God (c. Celsum, 1 49). Only rarely (as in b. Sukka, 152 
and Midra.sh Tehill. 27) is a Messianic interpretation of Ps. 2 
found. There can be little doubt that the reason for this lies in 
the reaction, first against Hasmonman pretensions, and subse- 
quently against Chri.stian exegesis. But between the insistence 
upon Davidic de.scent as a rebuke to the illegitimate line in the 
P.salter of Solomon, and the emphasis upon the human character 
of the Messiah (ai^Opioiroi ayOpcjirMv) by Trypho as a disavowal 
of the new god, the great Messianic movements stirred many 
circles in Jewr^’, besides the follovvers of Jesus, with eagerness 
to discover a reference to the Messiah in every passage that lent 
itself to the purpose. It therefore remains possible that the 
identification of the Messiah as the son of God represents not 
merely the blending of two independent convictions, but the 
synonymy of two terms. Dalman objects to bar Hdhd as a 
Messianic title, on the ground that it was not cu.«tomary to 
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mention the name of Gocl, as Mk. 14 6i vibg tov evXoyriTov indi- 
cates. lint Mt., who, according to Daltnan, alone rendered the 
original idiomatic malkutha da-shemayyd for ‘kingdom of 
God ’ with ^atriXeia ovpat'iau, has in -(5 63 utb? tov 6fov, and 
so also Ivk. *2270; and there is no indication that ‘sons of (iod ' 
was rendereil otherwise than by fi'nP eidfid. Nevertheless, 
bar cldhd is not likely to have been Ncry commotdy used as a 
designation of the Messiah, and there is no absolute proof of its 
use at any time. 

In Lk. 2O36 those that are accounted worthy of 
another world and of being raised from the dead 

7 . One raised 


from the dead. 


‘ sons of (lod, because they are sons cf 


the resurrection. ’ Aeeording to Rom. 
1 4 Jesus was shown to be a son of God by his 
resurrection from the dead. 'Hie idea that the ranks 
of the heavenly beings may thus Ijc increased, is 
older than the thought of a resurrection. 

Heroes tliat are well-pleasing to the gods niay be carried aloft 
to be with them for ever, as Uta-napisii in tiie Gilgamis epic, or 
Knoch and I'.lijah [see Dkluoe, § 17, Elijah, Enoch, and cp 
Ethan, P.\kai)1sk, $ 3]. Slavonic Enoch 22 gives a fine 
description of Enoch’s reception in heaven, and his celestial 
garments. Into the .same company of heavenly beings men 
could he brought from the subterranean realms of Sheol. wiien 
the Mazdayasnian doctrine of a resurrection h.ad become f.imiliar 
in Isr.ael. Even in circles where the Greek concejition of 
immortality prevailed, the gotlly man was siipjiosed to t.ake up 
his .abode after death among the sons of God, and to obtain his 
inheritance among the saints (Wisd. 05). It is the merit of 
Barton U'orU, 1S99, pp. 114^) to ha\e called attention 

to this thought. 

Among the Jews accessible to Greek philosopliy, it 
was especially I’hilo who prepared the way for the 
Christian doctrine of the son of God by his Logos- 
o mi, T spectilation. When he called this 

8. The Logos. Logos .,he , perfect son/ • tlic first- 
born son of God' [De IHt. Mos. 14 ; Dc Conf. Ung. 
14 : De Agric. 12), he did not imply that it was an 
individual, an hypostasis, a person. Vet it was in- 
evitable that the term ‘ son of God ' should suggest a 
mediator between God and the world, a celestial 
personality more grandly conceived than any other 
associated with the name, and herein lies much of its 
historic importance (.see 23, 25 ; and for a descrij^tion 
of Philo's Logos the careful studies of Jean Rdville, 
Soulier, Siegfried, Anathon Aall, and Grill). 

The term ' son of God ’ (Hos ^eoP, I'ios rou 0 eoP, 6 vibs 
ToO 0€ov) or ■ iny (sc. God’s) son’ (i't6s gov) occurs in 
9 Th Synoptic gospels 27 times, and the 

Synoptics. I'’™’ ‘ 

^ be convenient to record the occurrences 
in detail and to classify them. 

1. ‘ Son of God ’ or ‘ my (God’.s) son ’ : — 27 times. 
a. Enumer.ntion. 

Mt. 3 17 4 3 6 59 14 33 1(1 16 17 5 2«»63 27 40 43 54 = ii times. 
Mk. 1 1 1 1 3 11 5 7 9 7 14 61 1639 = 7 

Lk. 1 32 35 3 22 38 4 3 9 S 28 9 35 2270 =9 *, 

/'. Analy.sis. 

1, In three Go.spel.s : — 3 times. 

Mt. 817 — Mk. 1 ii = Lk. 822 : baptism. 

Mt. 175 = Mk. 97 = Lk. 935: tran.sfiguration, 

Mt. 2(163= Mk. 1461 = Lk. 2270: trial. 

ii. In two Gospels : 4 times. 

Mt. 2754 = Mk. 15 39 (centurion) = once. 

Mk. 67 = Lk. 828 (demon) = once. 

Mt. 4 Lk. 43 (temptation) ) . • 

Mt.46=Lk. 49 ,, r = 

iii. In one Gospel : — 10 times. 

Mk. 1 1 (superscription), 3 11 (demon) = twice. 

Mt. 5g (name of peacemakers), 14 33 (after 
walk on the .sea), Ifi 16 (Peter’s confession), 

27 40 (at the cross), 27 43 (alleged quotation)= 5 times. 

Lk. I32 35 (annunciation), 8 38 (gencalogy) = 3 times. 

2. ‘ The son * (b uid?) alone : 9 times. 
a. Enumeration. 

Mt. 11 27 (thrice) 2436 28 19 =5 times. 

Mk. 1832 . . . . . = once. 

Lk. 10 22 (thrice) ... =3 times. 

b. Analysis. 

The three in Mt. 11 27 correspond to the three in 

Lk. 10 22 (hymn of Jesus) = 6 

Mk. 1332 is equivalent to Mt. 2436 (not even the 

son) = 2 

Mt. 2819 (baptismal formula) has no parallel = 1 
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It is not sufficient, however, to consider the texts in 
which the title actually occurs. Passages throwing light 

10. Principles ihe dhi'i.e 

of criticiL. m general and mans son- 

snip must also be examined. Parables 
in which the term ‘son’ might be regarded as referring 
to Jesus, must lx? taken in 10 consideration. Whenever 
a reputed saying of Jesus is drawn into the discussion, 
it must be tested in a retranslation into the .Aramaic 
dialect sixiken by Jesus ; and the same applies to 
utterances concerning him by persons to whom this 
Galilean speech was the vernacular. The differences 
between the accounts of the evangelists mu.st be ob- 
served. It is not permissible to leave out of sight the 
peculiarities of the evangelists, or the influence upon 
their minds of later thought and a growing tradition. 
It is necessary to l)ear in mind the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the Greek words ascribed to Jesus which 
we possess, anti the Aramaic sentences he spoke which 
we can only surmise ; between the stories told for 
religious edification, and the history often synilx)lised 
rather than described in them. Moreover, the condition 


of the text must be sedulously W'atchcd. 

In a numlxjr of passages whose substantial genuine- 
ness admits of little doubt Jesus is reported as having 
used the term ‘sons Of God,' or an 
11. ^nical equivalent, of men in such a manner as 
signmcance imply a certain moral likeness to 
in genuine c^d. 

sayings of Whilst in Ml. 5 9 the thought may cen- 
JesUS. ceivahly be that the peace -makers will be 
called sons of God because they will lie deemed 
worthy of a share in the resurrection (Lk. 20 36 and cp § 7), more 
probably the idea is that when the kingdom of heaven shall be 
established on earth, as it soon will be, they will he recognised 
by virtue of their spiritual kinship to God as his true sons. 
This is manifestly the case in Mt. 5 45, where sonsliip is based 
on an impartial and forgiving .spirit like (iod’s. Whether Jesus^ 
said ‘ .sons of your father who i.s in heaven ’ or ‘ sons of the Most 
High,’ as in the {Xirallel passage in Lk. (135, is doubtful. Most 
probably he said ‘sons of the father who is in heaven.' This is 
suggested by a comparison of Ml. 611 (6 rrarijp u/otuit' 6 €t> rot? 
oi'paj^t?) with Lk. 11 13 (o TraTrjp 6 ovparov, where, however, 
Sin. Syr. seems to read ‘the father that is in heaven’). Mt. 
apparently had a preference for the pronominal additions. But 
whether or was originally used, it is significant that 

Jesus did not limit the divine paternity and did not exclude from 
son.ship those who were ‘ themselves evil.’ The same is strongly 
indicated also in the parables of the lost son (Lk. 15 11 jf.) and 
the tw’o sons (Mt. 21 28 jZ), w’hich teach that man even when he 
errs does not cease to be the .son of God and the object of his 
fatherly .affection. In M t. 23 8^1 Jesus is speaking to the crowds- 
as well .as to his disciples, warning them not to call men Rabbi, 
Abba, and Moreh, ‘ for one is your mastp,' ‘one is your father, 
‘one is your teacher,' the reference being everjAvhere to God 
(see Kohler, /(J/v 13 567 jZ). On the other hand, in Mt. 10 20 29 
and l.k. 1232 the disciples are addressed, and those to whom 
the kingdom will be given are clearly distinguished by their 
character from the rest of the people. Even more manifest is 
this distinction in Mt. 17 25_/^ As kings on earth demand 
tribute not of their sons but only of strangers, so the heavenly 
king does not impose taxes on his son.s. Those who think of 
(iod as t.axing them for the support of the temple-cult are in 
reality .strangers to him ; the relations of sons to the heavenly 
father are characterised by freedom. In view of such a pro- 
foundly ethical conception of sonship and Jesus' altitude in 
general, it is difficult to believe in the hi.storical accuracy of his 
refusal to work a miracle for a Phoenician woman on the ground 
alleged (.Mt. 15 21-28 Mk. 7 27-30). 


The synoptic tradition records no utterance of Jesus 
in which he distinctly refers to himself as a ' son of God.’ 

_ , --In Mt. 2/43 if is indeed said that 

12. Jesus sell- Peking high priests, scribes, and 

consciousness , , ^ , , • , • • . . 1 

, elders quoted him as having said : ' 1 • 
as a son of God, ^ , rr,, , , 

am a son of God. The only ground 

for such an assertion would be Jesus’ answer to the high 
priest’s question (Mt. 2667). But see § 20 and Son of 
Man, § 37 (end). The taunt seems to have Ixien made 
up of phrases from \\’isdom 2i6-i8 (see Brandt, 209). 
Of more importance would be the distinction between 
‘my father’ and ‘your father,’ if this could be traced 
back to Jesus himself. 

The Gk. text of Mt. gives the impression that Jesus said ‘ my 
father ’ when speaking of his own God or to him, whilst he said 
‘your father’ when referring to the God of his disciples or the 
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people, and that he taught his disciples to say ‘our father,’ but 
did not use this expression himself. Already a comparison 

with the synoptic parallels in which the possessive pronouns are 
lacking tends to raise doubts as to the integrity of the text. 
The prayer Jesus taught his disciples begins in Lk. II2 with 
‘ Father’ (rrarep) ; and textual criticism renders the originality 
of the pronoun in many instances quite uncertain. When, 
f^urthermore, the attempt is made to recover the actual Aramaic 
words used by Jesus, the fact comes to view that in practically 
all cases the original is likely to have been simply Abba 
Where the Gk. Alt. h.ad Trarep p.ou or 6 irar^p p.ou, Evang. Hicr. 
has simply Abba in the extant passages, Mt. 10 32 /. 10 16 
18101935 20 39; and the same is true of Lk. 249 10 22 etc. 
If this version is made from the Greek without the aid of an 
Aramaic translation, only a strongly entrenched usage can 
account for the suppression of the possessive. If, as seems 
probable, an earlier Aramaic gospel was consulted in the trans- 
lation, the testimony is doubly significant. It is confirmed by 
other remains of Palestinian Aramaic. 


Jesus almost certainly said only Abba in his own 
prayers as well as in the prayer he taught, and Abba 
bashemayyd, ‘ the father wlio is in heaven,’ in re- 
ferring to God. This conclusion is not merely of 
negative value. Positively, it indicates an e.xceedingly 
keen sense of the fatherhood of God creating a true 
filial attitude and a gentle feeling of brotherliness toward 
men. Into the innermost recesses of his spirit we can- 
not penetrate. B^ven if our sources were more fruitful 
and less heavily overlaid by tradition than they are, 
there would still remain the unfathomed depth of an 
experience colouring every characteristic thought and 
deed, the indefinable quality of a rich inner life, the 
mystery of a great and fruitful genius. But we are able 
to draw certain inferences from the fact that the highest 
moral and religious conceptions of sonship ascribed to 
him find expression in utterances in which he either 
speaks of men in general {Mt. 594548), or includes 
himself with others (Mt. 1725^ Mk. 835). Whilst he 
may have avoided such a statement as ‘ 1 am a son of 
God,' because bar Hahd might have suggested an angel, 
a translated being like Elijah, or a king, it is possible, 
therefore, that the real reason was his fear lest he be 
misunderstood as claiming for himself alone that relation 
to the father into which his own experience made him 
so desirous that all men should enter. 

flow well founded such apprehensions would have 
been maybe seen from Mt. 1X25^ (Lk. IO21 y]) 2436 
(Mk. 1832) 2S19 and also from Mt. 
21 33-46 (Mk. 12 i-i 2 Lk. 2O9-19) 222 
(Lk. 14 16). In the first of these 
passages the gradual growth of a 
logion may be observed. The text presented by our 
MSS with minor variations between Ml. and Lk. already 
occurs sporadically in the second century (present tense 
Justin, c. Tiyph. 100, ' knowledge of the Son first ’ ; 
Iren. iv. 61, Clem. Eecog. Older than this, how- 

ever, as modern critics generally recognise, is the text 
found in Justin, Apol. 16 -^ \ Clem. Hom.\ 7 ^ I841320 ; 
Marcosians in Iren. i. 20 3; Marcion in Tert. c. Marc. 
227 ; Iren. ii. 61 iv. 63 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 7 18109 etc. , 
which reads, with unimportant variations, ral ovdeh 
^yyo) rbv Trarlpa ei fX 7 ] 6 vids Kal (ovbe) rov vioif {tls 
yLviboKei) el /xt; 6 Trarf/p Kal oh {(p) du b vibs diroKaXbprj 
{^ov\T]Tai diroKaXbpaL). The principal differences are 
that ^yveo occurs in place of yivdxxKeL, that the sentence 
‘ no one knew the Father e.xcept the Son ’ precedes ‘ nor 
any one the Son e.xcept the Father,’ and that as a con- 
sequence it is the son instead of the father that reveals 
the son. Schmiedel {Prot. JMonatskefte. 1900, p. 'i. ff.) 
regards this as an original utterance of Jesus and under- 
stands the aorist to intimate that there was a time when 
Jesus discovered that God was a father, a thought that 
until then had not been present to his mind. Accord- 
ing to this critic, the men who once believed in the 
fatherhood of God were all dead, and among Jesus’ 
contemporaries no man recognised God as a father. 
Having become a ‘ son ’ by the discovery, he naturally 
looked upon himself as ‘ the Son ’ as long as he re- 
mained alone with his conviction that God was a father. 
But already Ewald {JEW, 1855, p. 160) pointed out 


13 . Hymn to 
Father and 
Son. 
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that the difference between ^71/w and yivdi<jKei would not 
appear in the Heb. ydda\ and Dalman (233) rightly 
insists that in the unvocalised Aramaic text the parti- 
ciple yadd and perfect yhld could not be distinguished. 
This difficulty would indeed be obviated if a derivative 
of is supposed to have been used in the original 
{Evang. Hier. has -130 in Mt. ); but even so (aphel 
perf. ) this verb would scarcely have necessitated an aorist 
rather than a present tense. Klbpper {’/AVTh., 1896, 
pp. 501 and Dalman strongly urge the improbability 
of the revelation of the son through the son. Yet only 
the son’s knowledge of the father follows naturally the 
transmission of all knowledge to the son. The rather 
irrelevant statement that ‘ no one knows the son except 
the father,’ has the appearance of being a gloss drifting 
into different places. If it is removed, the connection 
is greatly improved ; ‘ All things (that are hidden from 
the wise and disclosed to babes) have been transmitted 
[Evang. Hier. noonN*) to me by the Father, and no one 
knows the Father except the son and he to whom the 
son is willing to make a revelation.’ It is difficult, 
however, to see how' even such an utterance could have 
come from the lips of Jesus. The alleged return of 
seventy disciples from a journey during which they had 
been engaged in e.xorcising demons does not furnish a 
natural occasion for such a comment as this (see Bruno 
Bauer, Kritik der Ev.-gesch. [1891] 2266^). 'I'liat 
Jesus should have thought of himself as possessed of 
all knowledge and regarded all other men as ignorant 
of God is scarcely conceivable. Long usage had 
rendered the term ‘ father ’ as a designation of G(jd 
quite familiar to the contemporaries of Jesus, and piety 
had invested the name with deep spiritual significance 
(see § 4). But the abbreviated title ‘ the son ’ would 
probably have been as unintelligible to the Jew's of 
Jesus’ time as it was well understood by the Christians 
of the second century. Pfieiderer [Urchristenthum, 
445 4^ 509 f. ) recognises the influence of Pauline ideas, 
and Brandt (pp. 561, 576) considers Mt. 11 25-30 to be 
a hymn regularly constructed of material largely bor- 
rowed from F.cclus. 51. Neither of these views is per- 
haps capable of strict demonstration. But the underlying 
conviction that this cannot be a genuine saying of Jesus 
is as irresistible as the evidence of its gradual grow th is 
conclusive. 

In Mt. 2436 (Mk. 1832) the clause ’ neither the Son ’ 
(oe5^ 6 vibs) is lacking in many MS.S, and (among other 

14 Son’s witnesses) in the Syr. -Sin. Most 

limited ^^^o^l^rn scholars reject it. Scholten 
[Het oudste Evang. 227) maintained that 

knowledge. 

Dalman (159) thinks that the original text was ‘ not even 
the angels,’ and that ‘not ev'en the son but the father 
only ’ is a later addition. 

Schmiedel ( 4 e. 20) also regards the words in Mt. as spurious, 
but considers those in Mk. as genuine because they cannot have 
been engendered by reverence for Jesus, a motive that led the 
editor of Mt. to omit them in copying his source. It is not 
apparent why the supposed original copyist should have been 
more sensitive on this point than the later interpolator of Mt. 
In the first half of the second century it is not likely that any 
Christian was offended by the subordination of the Son or his 
limited knowledge (Scholten, l.c.'). Only the rising estimate of 
Jesus can account for the place of the .Son between the angels 
and the Father, for the emphasis upon the fact that even he did 
not know the day and the hour, and for the use of the abbrevi- 
ated title. Mk. 1332 seems to have been added to the -Apoca- 
lypse of Jesus to explain either the ab.sence of a sufficiently 
exact date or the delay in the fulfilment of prophecy. 

The third passage in w hich ‘ the .Son ’ occurs is Mt. 
28 19. That the trinitarian baptismal formula does not 
__ T. A- 1 go back to Jesus himself is evident and 
ID. ^aptismai recognised by all independent critics. 

rmu a. ^.\cts and the Epistles show that other 
formulas were used but not this one, that the apostles 
did not feel warranted to preach to the heathen without 
a special revelation, and that the early church never 
referred to this commandment. The fact that it is 
ascribed to Jesus after his death is also significant ; 
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Conybeare {Z.VTU', igoi, pp. 275^; //idd. Journ. 

1, 1902, pp. J02 J^.) has shown that there was, as late 
as in the time of Eusebius, an earlier text which read : 
UopevOii'TfS /JLaOT}T€V(TaT€ irdvra rd ^dvr) iv Tip dvdfiari 
f.iov ‘ Go ye and make disciples of all nations in my 
name,’ and has rendered it probable that the expanded 
form originated about 140 A. D. in the Old Latin texts 
of Africa, that it thence crept into the Greek text at 
Rome, and finally established itself in the East during 
the Nicene epoch in time to figure in all surviving 
Cheek codices. 

How Jesus understood his peculiar relation as a son 
may, according to Dalman (230), be seen very clearly 
_ - , from Mt. 21 33-46 (Mk. 12 1-12 J.k. 

V, ^ 2O9-19). He regarded himself as the , 

husbandmen, p , 

Trg. suggests, * the only begotten son,’ entitled to the 
empire of the world, but destined to be put to death. ! 
On the other hand, Jtilicher {(i/t'u'/f/i/s?rc/eff Jesn, ‘ 
1890, pp. 385 after a most .searching examination 1 
of these texts comes to the conclusion that the story of 
the wicked husbandmen is not a parable de.scribing 
something that might have ha[)pened in real life, but 
an allegory, and that it is in no sense an utterance of 
Jesus, but the work of early Christian theology, 'fhe 
justice of this verdict is appreciated when the marked 
contrast to all genuine parables, the lack of verisimili- 
tude, the assumptions contrary to fact, and the charges 
based upon future conduct are duly noticed. In regard 
to Mt. 222, where the king makes a marriage feast for 
his son, Dalman rightly calls attention to the absence 
of the son during the meal, and the fact that in the 
parallel (Lk. 14 16) there is no mention of the son. 

•According to Lk. 1 3235, the angel Gabriel announced 
to Mary that the child she was to bear would be called 
p . ‘the .Son of the Mo.st High,’ or ‘the 
. roc a- ^|- ( > because the Holy (jhost 

, , ^ would come upon her. Divine sonship 


heavenly 


is here made dependent u])on physical 


.w*— .. generation. Jesus will be called Son 
of God because he is to have no human father. I'his 
mythical conception which was widely prevalent in 
anti(|uity (see §§ 2, 5) seems to belong to a late stratum 
(cp Conybeare, Z.V/’II', 1902, pp. 192//^} and is of 
Gentile-Christian origin (ep Hillmann, JPT, 1891, pp. 
231 jf’)’ Older than it, is the idea that the Son of God 
was born as such at the baptism. Between the reports 
of the heavenly proclamation on this occasion in the 
synoptics there are important differences. Whilst Mt. 
817 reads ‘'This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased,’ Mk. 1 n and Lk. 822 have ‘Thou art my 
beloved son, in thee I am well pleased.’ It is possible, 
however, that Date ff~* I and a large number of 
patristic quotations have preserved a more original 
reading in Lk. 822 — viz., utos fxov el (TV' iyih drjfj.epoi' 
yeyivvrjKd ae, ‘ 'I'liou art my son, to-day 1 have 
begotten thee.' The generation of the Son of God is 
in this case accomjdished by the entrance of the Holy 
Ghost as a dove. 'Phis earlier myth seems to have 
been su])planted by that of the \hrgin birth. The 
announcement of the heavenly voice at the transfigura- 
tion {.Mt. iTs Mk. 1)7 Lk. was then transferred to 
the baptism. (Cp Holtzmann, Die SynioptikerS^'^ 85.) 

’Phe early church was convinced that not only 
heaven but also hell knew the secret of Jesus’ divine 

18 Proelama- r^emons repeatedly pro- 

i». rrociama ^im the Son of God, Mk. 3ii 

ton y (Lk. 828: cp also Mk. 1 27) ; and 

emons. Satan himself used his knowledge of 
this fact to lead him into temptation (Mt. 436 ; cp Lk. 
439). 'Po accept the opinion of the evangelists as to 
the supernatural knowledge and activity of demons is 
no longer possible. 

It is assumed by many critics that the demoniacs actually 
.spoke such words as are ascribed to them, and that they them- 
selves, as well as their reporters, were only mistaken in their 
interpretation of menial and nervous disorders. Being thrown 
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into great e.xciiement by the extraordinary impression of Jesus' 
personality, these sufferers gave voice to their own or the general 
feeling that Jesus was the Messiah. But on this theory it 
cannot be explained why men excited to madness by the political 
situation should have avoided the one unmistakable Messianic 
title, ‘ .Son of David,’ and employed a term that cannot be proved 
to have been then u.sed, nor why, of all men, only the demoniacs 
should proclaim him as the ‘ .Son of God.’ .As it is e.specially 
Mk. who emphasizes this testimony of the demons, it is natural 
to see in it a pha.se of his general conception of Jesu.s’ life and 
character. He had to reckon with a strongly entrenched 
tradition to the effect that Jesus had not proclaimed himself as 
the Messiah. From the premises of his Christian faith he could 
only conclude that Jesus had then concealed his Alessiahship 
and the divine nature which he associated with it. Such a fact 
might be hidden from men, but not from demons. I'hey must 
have known, in spite of his disguise, the divine Son by whom 
tliej' were to be judged. It is particularly the merit of Wrede 
{Dtis Messiasgeheimniss, 1901, pp. 73^.) to have called attention 
to this a.spect of the case. 'I he story of the temptation 

should be con.sidered from the same point of view. [Cp Te.mp- 
TATION, §§ 4-6.] 

As no objective reality can be ascribed to these voices 
from the world of evil spirits, it is idle to inquire whether 
in their reported utterances ‘ Son of God ’ corresponds 
to an Aramaic bar Hldha, bar 'elydn, b'reh d'ildhd^ and 
what meanings each of these forms may have conveyed. 

The same conception that Jesus’ divine sonship can- 
19 Petrin known by men except by a special 

- . revelation from another world is found in 

con ession. itJiy. Of such a revelation there is 
no hint in the accounts of I’eter’s confession at 
Cnesarea I'hilippi given by Mk. (827-33) and Lk. 
(918-22). But neither of these evangelists puts the title 
‘Son of God’ upon the lips of Peter. Mk. has simply 
6 Lk. 6 deov ; the latter probably 

goes back to iiiHihd dd-ya/nve, cp i S. 24 7 Trg. , and 
Ps. Sol. 187 Kvpiov, and originally 1/32, and 

not to a mdsi7/d d'didhd not found elsewhere. It is 
more likely that Peter used this longer form than the 
shorter one in Mk. d'here is no reason to doubt 
either the question or the answer in the form preserved 
by Mk. and Lk. Before carrying out his plan of 
proclaiming the kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem, Jesus 
would naturally desire to know the attitude of the 
people. If Peter’s description gave him some assurance 
that there was no immediate danger in that direction, 
the views as to his personality cherished by his disciples 
seem to have made him all the more apprehensive, and 
caused him most earnestly to forbid them to make any 
such statement concerning him. 

It has long been recognised that Mt. 10 17-19 is a late interpo- 
lation. It may already reveal the pretensions of the Roman 
bi.shop (Wernle, Sypi. kVage, 192), and has been more correctly 
interpreted by Catholic exegetes than by Prole.stants (Bauer, 
KHtikyib). But, apart from the macarism, the text of Mt. 
has been interpolated (cp Holtzmann, 257) by the addition 

of the two terms ‘son of Man ’(see .Son of Man, §39) and ‘son 
of the living God’ (cp Hosta2i, viot Aan 

.Manen {Th.T, 1894, p. 184) is probably right in thinking that 
‘ Son of God ' is not here a designation of the theocratic king, 
but to be taken in a metaphysical sense. But to the interpolator 
6 Ypicrro? was no longer a mere equivalent of ‘ the Messiah ' ; it 
hacl no doubt already assumed the same significance as the ‘ Son 
of God.’ 

According to Ml. 2663 the high priest said * I adjure 
thee by the living God that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the .Son of God ‘ ; in Mk. 14 61 


20. High 
Priest’s 


he simply asks ‘ Art thou the Christ the 
Son of the Blessed ? ' and in Lk. ‘2267 the 


adjuration, people say ‘ If thou art the 

Christ tell us,’ and only after the reference to the Son 
of Man, ‘Art thou then the Son of God?’ v. 70. It 
is evident that according to Christian tradition Jesus 
was asked by the priests whether he regarded himself 
as the Messiah, and that the particular form of the 
question shaped itself freely. In Ml. and Lk. Jesus 
floes not commit himself; Mt. 2664 reports only the 
brief 2 :lu et-n-as / Thou sayest so,’ Lk. 2270 his reason for 
not answering as well as his rejoinder, ‘ A’ou say that 1 
am.’ On the meaning of etTras see Thayer, JBL 
1 8 40-49; Die vier kati. Ev. These gospels 

represent a tradition according to which Jesus main- 
tained his incognito before the priests as well as before 
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Pilate. The apparently earlier form of the narrative 
preserved in Lk. makes no mention of false witnesses, 
blasphemy, a formal sentence to death, and personal 
indignities, but tells of two hilse charges brought against 
Jesus by the priests before Pilate — viz., his forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar and his declaring that he himself 
is the Christ, an anointed king. Mk. has all the addi- 
tions of Mt. and, besides, takes the important step of 
changing eiVas into ’E7C6 elfxi ‘ I am.’ What took 
place in the pontifical residence to which Jesus had been 
carried was probably as little known to his disciples as 
to us. (See Brandt, 53^; We. Q [1899] 

207; cp Simon Peter, §15.) At the time when 
these accounts were elaborated, * Son of Man,' 

‘ Christ,’ and 'Son of God’ had become synonymous, 
and ‘Son of God’ was understood as ‘God,’ so 
that the blasphemy of making oneself equal with God 
could be conceived of as a charge brought against 
Jesus. The ' Son of God ’ in Mt. 27 40 is lacking in the 
parallel passage Mk. lozg/., and the utterance is based 
on Mt. 2fi6i (Mk. 1458), having no more historic value 
than these improbable testimonies. 

In utter amazement at the miracles that accompanied 

~ . . , the death of Jesus, the centurion cried 

21. Centurion s , ^ 

exclamation. . ^ 2754 (>lk. 

1539). As there is no reason to suppose that the great 
darkness, the earthquake, the rending of the veil in the 
temple, and the rising of the dead from their tombs 
actually occurred [cp Earthquake, § 2], the occasion 
for such an exclamation did not exist. Of these miracles 
Mk. mentions only the rending of the veil. Since the 
centurion could not have seen this, even if it happened, 
his astonishment is left without a cause. If Mk. had 
thought that the centurion became convinced of the 
divinity of Jesus by the fact that he died somewhat 
earlier than expected, uttering a loud cry, he would 
scarcely have introduced the statement as to the veil. 
By his tendency to shorten the accounts that he copied, 
he has here, as elsewhere, rendered his own incongruous. 
Both Mt. and Mk. no doubt thought of ‘ Son of God ’ 
in a Christian sense. While it is cjuite doubtful whether 
any of the evangelists found the loud cry significant, it 
is possible that a centurion accustomed to such sights 
saw in the relatively speedy release from suffering an 
evidence that this political criminal w^as indeed a 
righteous man (Lk. 2847), though Lk. thought of the 
miracles as occasioning this judgment. 

A critical study of the synoptic material leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that Jesus never called himself 

nn f\ ' - f ‘ ^he Son of (iod,’ and never was 

22. urigin or ^^^^^essed by that title. That he was 

tlulO ill 1*1 u I r 

~ .. proclaimed as such by voices from 

^ ^ ’ heaven and hell is a notion consonant 

with the ideas of the time, but not of such a nature as to 
command belief at present. Hut this negative result 
raises a question concerning the origin of the term ‘ Son 
of God. ’ Sunday regards it as certain that it was applied 
to Jesus in i Phess. 1 10, ‘23 years after the ascension,’ 
and thinks it ‘ easier and more critical ’ to see in the 
expression a continuation of Jesus* own teaching than 
to look for its explanation in other directions. Rut 
apart from the impossibility of proving that the epistle 
quoted was written ‘23 years after the ascension,' by 
pointing to the Pauline literature Sunday has himself 
drawn the attention away from the line of direct trans- 
mission of the thoughts and words of Jesus. It is indeed 
in Hellenistic circles that the title as we find it applied 
to Jesus is likely to have originated. There is a possi- 
bility (see § 6) that in some circles the intensified study 
of ‘ Messianic ’ prophecies during the first century A. D. 
caused the term bar ^Idhd to be used as a title of the 
Messiah. Wernle {Anfdnge uns. Rel. 295) goes too far 
when he asserts that no road leads from the OT and 
Rabbinism to the doctrine of the deity of Christ, as 
Sunday rightly maintains. In Hasmonaean psalms 


‘ gods ' and ‘ sons of God ’ arc still synonyms and, in 
language tinged with apocalyptic imagery, the reigning 
kings are described both as ‘ gods ’ and as ‘ sons of (Lxl.’ 
In spite of practical monotheism, the belief in the exist- 
ence of gods as celestial [)rinces or as demons continued. 
Such a phrase as ‘sons of God’ because sons of the resur- 
rection does not reflect a specifically Christian conscious- 
ness, but is likely to go back to ' Rabbinism,' showing its 
conception of the possibility of becoming a son of God in 
a metaphysical sense through a resurrection. Tendencies 
in the direction indicated can be pointed out, and are 
natural enough, since the mental habits of the Aramaic- 
speaking Jew cannot have been so radically different frean 
those of the Greek-speaking Jew. Nevertheless it shou’d 
be admitted that we possess no direct evidence of the use 
of as a Messianic title. On the other hand, 

the term utos ^eoO was frequently met with in the Grmco- 
Roman world as a title of kings and a designation of 
heroes born of divine fathers or translated to be with 
the gods. The ideas associated with Qtb% and Hos Beov 
flowed into each other and had a metaphvsical rather 
than an ethical significance. The meaning generally 
given to the term in the empire would unconsciously 
colour the thought of Hellenistic Jews when they found 
it employed in the Greek version of their Scriptures in 
what they took to be predictions of the Messiah. The 
titles iu6s Oeov, Kvpios, and '^o)r'^p would certainly apply 
as well to the coming king of Israel as to the Roman 
Emperor. So far Jewish thought might certainly have 
gone, though it cannot be strictly pnjved that it went. 
It is not necessary to go outside the boundaries of 
Jewish thought, influenced by Greek speculation, for the 
ideas of an elevation into the sphere of divine life, 
through resurrection and ascension, the victory over 
demons knowing the secrets of another world, and even 
the birth of a hero without a human father, as Philo 
shows. In the present state of NT criticism it is not 
possible to date with accuracy the appearance of one or 
another of these ideas in Christian literature ; but it 
may, perhaps, safely be assumed that they had all 
found expression by the beginning of the second centur}'. 

In Jn. ‘Son of God’ (6 vios tov BeoO) occurs ten times, 
00 TT ^4. -4.1 ‘ the Son ’ fourteen times. As in 

in Fourth Synoptists it will be 

Gospel. 

10 limes. 


convenient to give the details. 
. * Son of God ’ 


1 34 : testimony of John. 10 36 : OT precedent. 

1 50 : Xaihanael’s confession. 11 4; ji:lorified through Lazarus. 

3 18 : belief in him. _ 11 27 : Martha’s confession. 

625: dead hearing his voice. 10 7: making him.self God’s equal. 
G69: Peter’s confession. 20 31 : purpose of hook. 

In 3 16 ‘ the only begotten son ' occurs, and in 17 11 ‘ thy son.’ 


2. ‘ The Son ’ : 14 times. 

3 17 35 36 5 20 21 22 b/s 23 26 6 40 8 35 36 14 13 17 i. 

In 1 18 the true reading seems to be fiovoyeinf}^ 0(6^, in O35 tov 
vlbi' TOV di'dpioTrov ; in 1 34 the te.\t is uncertain, Syr. sin. cur. 
reading ‘ the chosen one of God.' 

It is important to observe that 6 utos roO Oeov is used 
by John, Nathanael, Peter, Martha, and the evangelist 
himself, but rarely by Jesus, whilst 0 vios is as a rule 
employed by Jesus alone. In the ecclesiastical circles 
whose christology this gospel reflects, the longer form, 
usually in addition to d xpto-rds, was evidentl}" used in 
public confessions of faith, and the shorter form had 
already come into vogue in theological discussions. 
To this evangelist ‘ the Son ’ was a divine being who 
had appeared in human shape. lie was ‘a god’ 
(Beds li), ‘an only-begotten god’ {pLovoyev^s Beds 
1 18) who had assumed human nature, bad become 
flesh (I14). He was the Logos of whom Philo had 
spoken as ‘the Son,’ the medium of creation and 
redemption. It was not blasphemy for him to claim a 
title felt to be equivalent to 'God,' for he had been 
sent from heaven, whilst in the Scriptures men who had 
only received oracles from heaven were called ‘ gods ' 
(10 33 And he called those happy whose faith 
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allowed them to say ‘ My Lord and my God ! ’ without 
having seen the evidences of his resurrection (2O29). 

!t i*» no longer necessary to prove that the words put upon the 
lips of Jesus in this gospel cannot have been uttered by him. 
Kven scholars generally distrustful of results that contravene 
ecclesiastical tradition are no longer willing to maintain the 
position of Schleiermacher and Neander, but freely admit ‘in 
this collection of sayings an element — possibly a somewhat 
considerable element — that represents not so much what was 
actually spoken as enlargement and comment embodying the 
experience and reflection of the growing church ’ (Sanday). 
The critical estimate gained by the investigations of Hretsch- 
neider, Strauss, Hruno I’auer, Schwegler, llaur, and Zeller was 
in the main so sound that it has been adopted, even after the 
severe testing by Hleek, Ewald, and Reuss, with modifications 
that do not essentially affect it, not only by Hilgenfeld, Keim, 
Volkmar, Holtzmann, Scholten, Thoma, I’fleiderer, and Albert 
R^ville, but also by Schurer, J iilicher, and substantially Harnack, 
whose theory of authorship and interpolations does not render it 
usable as a source for the history of Jesus {Das IDcscfi ties 
Christcfithinnsy p. 13 ET, p. loyi). It is significant that the 
most recent investigators, Jean k«iville, Kreyenbiihl, Schmiedel, 
and drill agree in rejecting the Johannine authorship, the 
authenticity of the speeches, and the various partition-theories. 
That all parts of the book reveal the influence of the Phiionian 
Logos-idea was never .so fully demonstrated as by Kdville and 
Grill ; however mistaken his theory of authorshij) may be, 
Kreyenbiihl has exhibited, even more clearly than Haur, the 
gnostic affinities of the gospel ; Schmiedel has shown convinc- 
ingly how essentially correct the interpretation of the external 
evidence by the d’iibingen school was; and by setting Jn.’s 
central idea, the incarnation, against the background of Oriental 
speculation. Grill has not only used tlie comparative method 
that henceforth must find a wider application in all biblical 
interpretation, but also reve.aled the legitimacy of that process 
of thought which led from the fourth Gospel to the Syvibolufn 
Nictenujn. 

In the epistolary literature of the NT the 
an ev. facts are noticeable. 

‘ Son of God ’ occurs in i and 2 Jn. . . =13 times 

‘ the Son ’ occurs iu i and 2 Jn. . . , = 6 ,, 

Neither occurs in — 

{a) Jas. Jude i Pet. 3 Jn. or (except in an allusion to the 
transfiguration) 2 Pel. 

(/>) ill Phil. Philem. 2Thes.s. i Tim. 2 Tim. and Titus. 

In the remaining epistles the occurrences are : 

I. ‘ Son of God ' 

Rom. 1349610 83 29 32 =7 times 

Gal. 1 16 li 28 4 4 6 = 4 ,, 

I Cor. 1 9 2 Cor. 1 19 Eph. 4 13 Col. 1 13 i Thess. 1 10 = 5 ,, 

Heb. 1 5 4 14 1)6 7 3 10 29 = 5 >» 

2. ‘ the Son ’ 

I Cor. 15 28 = once 

H el). 1 2 8 36 58 7 28 . ... . — slimes 

I’lie conception in the Joh.annine epistles is the same as in the 
fourth gos])ei. Rom. 1 3 is especially important as showing 

the iilea of divine son.ship based on the resurrection. Connected 
with this metaphysical sense of the term is the conception that 
men are not in themselves sons of God but may become such by 
endowment with divine spirit, 80. In (Jal. 1 16 the mani- 

festation of the risen Son of (iod is dcscrihe<l as an inner process. 

In Eph. and Col., which shovy the influence of the Lugos 
.sjieculation, the Son is the pre-existent medium of creation ; the 
phrase ‘first-born of all creation,’ Col. 1 15, should not be inter- 
preted so .as to exclude priority (Sanday), since ‘ he is before all 
things,’ as z>. 17 shows. The closest affinity to the fourth 

gospel is found in Hch., where ‘ the Son ' Is an essentially divine 
being, subordinate to the Most High, but higher than ‘the 
heavenly man’ of i Cor. 15. Schenkel finely observed the 
einharrassment the author felt at the thought of this being 
learning obedience or suffering ‘though he was a .Son.’ The 
Alexandrian exegesis of chap. 1 shows with what peculiar 
material the road from the OL was paved. 

Lhe term does not occur in Acts, and Sanda}’’ rightly 
decides against ttols deov being interpreted as an 
equivalent. In Rev. 2 18 the (Christ is called ‘Son of 
God. ' The strangely composite christology of this book 
may be connected with its composite authorship and 
the transmission of its text. 

A careful e.xamination of the gospels tends to produce 
A • conviction that Jesus never assumed 
' the title ' Son of God ’ either to designate 

cal si^i - expected king of Israel or 

cance 01 title. intimate that his nature was unlike 
that of other men, but that he spoke of men in general 


as ‘ the sons of God ' and of God as their father, and 
also used the expression as a mark of distinetion for 
those whose character resembled God’s, who by their 
filial relation were freed from btmdage to legal enact- 
ments concerning the cult, whose spirit and conduct 
established peace in the world, and who would be 
accounted worthy of a share in the resurrection from the 
dead. From a modern point of view' such an attitude 
no doubt appears ethically more valuable than the loftiest 
claim of kingship or of godhood. The personality which 
historical criticism is able to discover behind the gospel 
records is not only more real but more ideal than the 
portrait the evangelists produced. Nevertheless the 
bestowal upon Jesus of a title he did not claim and 
probably could not have understood marked a step 
forward. When he Nvas lifted up from earth and made 
a god, he drew all men unto himself. For him they 
abandoned the gods of their fathers, and out of his ful- 
ness they all received some measure of grace and truth. 
It may be questioned whether without this deification it 
would have Ix-'come historically possible for him to 
dispense his spiritual gifts through the ages. It was far 
easier for men outside of Jewry to look upon the bearer 
to them of such treasures of life as a god than as a mere 
man ; and even Hellenistic Jews must translate his 
^personality into the snipernatural to derive from it such 
spiritual benefits as their education had prepared them 
to receive. There is an element of truth in W'ernle’s 
keen observation that ‘ christological dogma did not 
arise through a gradual increase but, on the contrary, 
through Jewish and anti -gnostic reduction of the 
popular faith’ {Av/ar/^e, 295). It was after all the 
true humanity of the Son of God that bore off the 
victory at Niccea. Hut it should not be denied that 
there had been a gradual grow th into that well-balanced 
conception wliich, it would seem, was best adapted to 
guard the spiritual interests involved. As the cecumenic 
creeds were the corollaries of that conception of ‘ the 
Son of God ’ w ho is himself ‘ God ’ w hich comes distinctly 
to view in the fourth gospel, so this itself is the product of 
a long development of thought in Israel as well as in 
Greece, and among the Aryans of India and Persia. 
The contribution of Jesus himself to this development 
was the indelible impression of his jpersonality. His 
ow'u thought was too grand in its simplicity for the 
w’orld to appreciate. That it means more to be a child 
of (Jod in the sense in which Jesus used the term 
than to be the Son defined by the Nicene creed, is a 
truth still hidden from many who are wise and prudent. 

The title ha.s been discussed with more or less fulness in 
numerous commentaries, OT and NT theologies, critiques 
of the gospels, and lives of Jesus. Among the 
26. Literature. latterthoseofStrauss, Neander, Keim, Hase, 
Schenkel, Beyschlag, Weis.s, and A. R^ville 
should he mentioned, 'i he following works deal with various 
aspects of the question. Hgen, ‘ De notione tituli filii dei’in 
Paulus, Mciiiorabilien^ 7. 1795, pp. 119-198 ; Bertholdt, ChHsto- 
lo^ia Juderoj-um, 1811 ; Colani, Jesus Christ et les croyances 
uicssianiques de son temjs, 1864 ; M'itlichen, Die Idee Goites 
a/s des Caters, 1865 ; Vernes, Histoire des idAs messianigues, 
1874 ; Drummond, The J ezvish Messiah, 1877 ; Schenkel, article 
‘ Sohn Golles ’ in Biheilexikon, 1875 ; Stanton, The Jczvis/i and 
the Christian Messiah, 1886; Wendt, Lehre Jesu. 1890; 
Baldensperger, Das Selbstbezimsstseitt Jesu, 1892 ; Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels, 1897; Paul, I 'orstellungen von 
Messias, 1895 ; Brandt, Dz'angelisclte Geschichte, 1893; I'homa, 
Genesis des Johannes- Ez’angeliuzns, 1882; Pfleiderer, V rchris- 
tent hunt, 1887; Jean R^ville, Le Quatrieme £z>angi/e, 1901; 
Kreyenbiihl, Das Evangeliutn der ll'ahrheit, 1900; Grill, 
Vntersuchnngen iiber die F.ntstehung d. zderten Ez'angeliums, 
1902 ; Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1897 ; Schmie- 
del, Prot. Monatshe/te, 1900, p. ijf; Dalman, Die ICorte Jesu, 
1898 ; Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis, 1901 : Rose, ‘ Fils de 
riiomme et fils de dieu ’ in Revue bibltque, 1900, pp. 169^; 
Schmidt, Son of Man and Son of God in Modern Theology (in 
press); Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, 1901. n. s. 
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The expression 'Son of Man’ (^en dddm) is in 
Hebrew literature a synonym of ‘man.’ Apart from 
Ezekiel and Daniel it seems to be used exclusively in 
poetic style. 

dcn-ddiim (C^N |2) in Nu. 53 19 Is. 51 12 56 2 Jer. 49 1833 50 40 
51 43 Ps. 85 SO 18 1463 Job 16 21 25 6 35 8, probably also in the 
original of Ecchis. 17 30 Judith S 16 Test. 12 Patr. 

1. Synonym Joseph 2 ; den ends p) in Ps. 144 3. The 

of ‘ man.’ meaning is rendered perfectly clear by 7/ 

ends or g^eder (-q:) occurring in the 

parallel stichoi. Such poetic expressions may be either sur- 
vivals of forms once in common use or later creations. When 
cognate languages offer no analog^’, the latter is more probable, 
in this case, the strongly entrenched Aramaic usage (see § 4) is 
in favour of the former explanation. Collectives like DIN, tt'bNh 
'^471 1^*^’ are very old; and the designation of the individual of 
the species as or chjN'iZ!, a man, “>p^2‘i2, an ox, |N^‘J2, 

a sheep or a goat, is likely to belong to the same early period. 

A Still simpler phrase for ‘a man,' ahad kd-dddm 
(ciNT nnx), occurs only in Juclg. 16 7, where it seems to 
have been preserved from an earlier form of the story in 
which Samson was not ‘ one of mankind ‘ but a solar 
divinity. While is originally also a collective, cp 
' 32 ) and iHah (.ic'n) apparently tended to 
displace ben-dddm and bath~dddm (or bath han-ndh'm, 
Dan. 11 17) and were supplemented hy dddm and in 
the sense of ‘man’ ‘the human being,' (/t’r Mensch 
(frequently found in Ecclus. ), the plurals bne dddm and 
bne is maintained theniselves more strongly against the 
collectives both in the sense of ‘people’ * Lente' and 
in that of ‘ mankind.' 


The plurals occur thus: '32 in Gen. 11 5 Dt. .328 i S. 

2619 2 S. 7 12 iK. 839 Ezek. 3I14 Mic. 06 Joel 1 12 Ps. II4 
12 2 9 14 2 21 1 1 31 20 33 13 3f)8 45 3 493 53 3 57 3 5S 2 62 10 6*» 3 
8948 ‘JO3 1078152131 115 16 145 12 Prov. S431 13 22 Keel. 2s 
31021S119312; w 'N '32 in Ps. 4 3 49 3 62 10 Lam. 3 33 l^cclus. 
16 15 3623 387 40 I ; nt32, ‘the women of the human 

race ’ in Gen. 62. 


In Ezekiel the expression ‘son of man’ occurs some 
ninety times, always as the title by which the prophet is 
2 . Special use by Yahw^. The ciuestion 

in Ezekiel ^ arises, why Ezekiel re- 

presented Yahwe as constantly employ- 
ing this term ; or, if its use was tiot due to conscious 
rertection, but to inspiration in a certain pathological 
condition, why this particular form of speech suggested 
itself with such frequency. 

Jerome regarded the term as expressive of the frailty of him 
who was honoured with divine visions and commissions, and 
most modern scholars have found in it an intimation of weakness 
and insignificance (Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar, Toy). 

^ Appel, however, deems this explanation inadequate, 
examines the title in the light of the various passages in which 
It occurs, and comes to the conclusion that it was given to the 
prophet by way of distinction to .set him off from his fellowmen. 

According to the theory of Maurice Vernes {i/ist. des 
uiees messianiqtieSy 187 [1874]) ‘son of man ’ is synonymous 
with ‘ prophet.’ Fiebig thinks that it may have been more 

natural to use the longer form in the vocative. Already in the 
interpretation of the phrase in Ezekiel we meet with an 
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emphatically low and an emphatically high estimate, a synthetic 
and an analytic judgment, an assumption that it is a title of 
office and an appeal to philology and literary criticism ; and there 
is an element of truth in each contention. There can be no 
question as to the general identity of ‘ son of man ’ and ‘man.’ 
It is also quite evident that ‘ son of man ’ cannot have been used 
by man as a title of a prophet. He might be referred to as 
ka-hdzeh (nfnn) ‘the seer,’ han-ndbi (n' 23.2) ‘the speaker,’ 
hnm~mdreh (miDn) ‘the oracle giver,’ Is hd~cldhim 
D'D^S’n), ‘the man of God,’ but not sinjply as ‘the man.’ The 
ordinary designations, however, would not be so suitable in the 
mouth of God and angels. By them the prophet would be either 
called by name (Am. 82 Dan. 9 22 10 ii/;), or addressed as a 
representative of the human race. In the latter case, the fact 
that celestial being.s hold converse only with their chosen ones 
would naturally make the expression suggestive, not merely of 
inferiority of race, but also of special privilege. Its u.se would 
consequently express the prophet's self-consciousness as well as 
his humility. Dan. S 17 shows that in some circles it was thought 
proper for the ang;elus interlocutor to address the prophets as 
‘ human being’ (cix J2), when the name was not used. 

The employment of this phrase by I-Izekiel seems, 
then, to have arisen from the double feeling of humility 
and elation expressed in Ps. 8. Much of the reiietition 
may be due solely to literary habit, and some instances 
to later imitation (see Scythians, § 5). 

'The only apparent exception in Hebrew seems to be 
Talmud, Pal. Tadnith 65 b. 

The passage contains the following comment on Nu. 23 19 by 
Abbrdiu (about 280 A.p.): ‘ If a man says “ I am a god,” lie 
1 ’ (if be says) ‘‘ 1 am a son of man,” lie will 

6 . DOUDtiril in the gnd regret it ; (if he says) “ I ascend to 
meSiUiug in heaven,’’ he may say it, but he cannot acconi- 
Ta anith 65 b. if the text is sound, the interpretation 

of Laible, Bacher, and Dalman is no cloulit 
essentially correct. _ Ahbahu, who was often in cunOict with 
Christians, unquestionably refers to Jesus. He is not likely to 
have had in mind either Moses (Schwab) or the tower-builders 
(Rabbinic commentators, followed by Cohen in Liet/mann). 
Christians like Sason, who in their disputations with him seem 
to have used to some extent the Hebrew language, probably 
translated o uio? tou avOpio-rrov by ben hd-adiini, as, in modern 
times, Delitzsch. It is supposed that the indefinite ben dddm 
was suggested by Xu. 23 19, and that the context was depended 
on to indicate the reference. The real difficulty, however, is to 
understand why Abbahu should have regarded it as an assump- 
tion on the part ot Jesus to call hiiii.self ‘son of man,’ such as 
any man must in the end regret. It is not a cpiestion of 
Messianic titles and prerogatives. The Mcs.siah is not a gotl, 
in Jewish theology, and does not ascend to heaven, nor Is it 
improper for him, or any other man, to call himself a son of 
man, ben dddm. The original may have read ‘ 1 am a man and 
I ascend to heaven,’ nSiy '3X3 '3X CIX bie words 

32 ninnV 3S''D being a misplaced gloss, Abbalni woukl, then, 
wittily allude to the self-designation of Jesus as a confession 
that he was not a god hut a man, while emphasising thereby 
the enormity of his claim, inferred from Jn. 14 24 and Acts 1 9. 

In Aramaic ‘son of man' is used with great frequency 
as a synonym of ‘ man.' 

I. Early inscriptions.~Yo'c the Assyrian and Persian periods 
we are wholly dependent upon inscriptions. These are often 
. dated and represent a widespread territory ; 
4. Aramaic but the^^ are for the most part very brief, and the 
usage. vocabulary is limited. It is of comparatively 
^ small significance that the term ‘ son of man ’ 
does not occur in them, since it is very seldom that any designa- 
tion of man is found. But it is important that among the few 
instances occurs three times as a plural or collective — viz. 
t;*3X Cip3 'n 7 x Dip ‘before gods and man’ (Zenjirli, Panama 
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stele, /. 23, eiiilith century), ‘gods and men’ 

(Teima, sixth century C7.V '2 no. 1 13/1, /. 20), vii. ‘seven men ’ 
(Kuyunjik, Oct. 080, C/S 2 no. 17). 

2. Syrtac . — .Among the Hast Aramaic dialects (Syriac, 
Mandaic, Babyloni.an 1 almudic) the expres.sion is most common 
in Syriac. Kven if the Pesh. of O T is essentially a Jewish 
work, it cannot, in view of text and canon, be earlier than the 
first century a.d., atid probably tloes not antedate the oldest 
('hristian jiroductions by more than fifty years. The fact that 
‘man’ is rendered /uir nahi in the OT rather less freijuently 
th.in the original .Syraic literature would cause one to expect is 
therefore likely to be due to the translators clinging as closely as 
possible to the Hebrew text, and not to .any ch.ange in the 
common speech of Kdessa. 'I’hat ntisd originally was a collective 
and virtually .a plural is abundantly evident from the nreponder- 
ating usage. The fact that in a translation from one dialect into 
another the Ilibl. Ar.ain. C’JN of Dan. 7 13 was rendered 

I'C’JN* "123 ["i'Nl in Syri.nci shows that even the indefinite 
gave the impression of being a collective. There are many in- 
stances, hosvever, where the Syri.ac i.s used as a singular, 

'fhat originally denoted the individual of the species 

man is jierfectly clear from the collective meaning of nnd 

I lie prevalent Usage. It is the ordinary, though not the only, 
designation of m.an, the ^ndi^ idual, and the emidiatic ending 
does not ]>revent it from meaning ‘a man ’ as well as ‘the men.’ 
r*\y and -13 are both used for ‘one,’ ‘some one,’ ‘any one,’ 

‘ jemand,' ‘each.’ In the version made by Paul of 'I'ella in 618 
/>fn thidm is rendered by b'rch dC-nasd in Nu. 28 19 K/ek. 

Jer. 41> 18 .'lO^o etc. ; and by b'rch Ji'-bar-mlsd in Jer. 
r>l 43, while is reserved for dJdnt or 'riiis tioes 

Jiot show that b' rch t/e-ndsti^ which never occurs in Pesh.. was a 
natural Syriac translation of bt'n thiJ///, but only that I’aul of 
Telia, when he had already used bar-nastt for .availed 

himself of the form created as a tt rntiuus iccJuticus cd Christian 
theology (see § 13) for a synonym. That he should do so is 
neither more nor less strange than that he .should employ the 
similar phrase b' reh lii-bar-ndhi. The same inlluencc of the 
phrase constructed as a rendering of o ulb? tou ai'Bpwnov is seen 
in the N 1' where Pesh. uses /y'n'/i (/r-ndhi e\en in Jn. .'127 Heb. 
‘-’ti I'iev. 1 13 14 14, though the Creek has only vib? avBpionov. 

iii. /hblical ir.vc. In Pesh. the Heb. ben d<idnt is rendered 
bar-ndsd everywhere except in Job .‘kb 8. luir-ndsd is the irans- 
kition of di/dnt in Kx. 18 13 88 20 i S. l.b 20 Is. 44 1 3 Jer. ‘J6 10 14 
Kzek. 1 3 io2h 108 14 282 0 Mai. 88 i Ch. 20 i, of c;rr>.v in I’s. b.b 14 
‘.103 IO83 104 15 Job l.b 14 2.b4 828. Put more fretpiently' 
..nother word is chosen, such as 'ndxd or /»’«<• 'ndsd or {:;abrd for 
ettos ; dt/dm or b‘ne ndsd or ’wd.fr/ for dddni. It is interesting 
lo observe that in Kcclus. the Heb. Is is rendered 14 2,X 

8 >l 16 8t)^20 2(> ; 'ndsd, 27 5 ; b'ne 'wd.fn, lb 10. dddnt is rendered 
bnr~ndsd, 11 2 13 15 41 1 1 ; b'ne ndsd, l.b 17 ; and bo/ ndsd, It'i 17 ; 

1 'fte di/dm is rendered />'ne 'ndsd, 10 13 40 i. Similarly in 

the Aramaic portions of C T., endsd is rendered bur^ndsd in 

)an. 7 8 ; elsewhere <‘w</,v l)y' 'nds (1 >an. ‘2 10), (constr. plur. ; 
lyzra 4 1 1), Xv»/-wr7/ ( 1 )an. 8'io), 'ndsd (Dan. a 5 etc.) ; and dndsd 
N. ith b'ne ndsd, Dan.2 38521, or 'ndsd, Dan. 4 29 [jsI. 

In the N 1 the /\ 7 <(tny;^t'/inpitnn liter, uses the indeterminate 
lar nds exclusively as a rendering of drtlpioTro? in Mt.S9 IPo 
Aik. s v-,/: Lk. 7 8 is 2 Jn.337 634 7 22 23.7 10 33 1 1 50 111 21 ( In. 

7 23f7 is not an exception as the construction demands flie em- 
pli.itic);*- bar- ndsd only for b artlpujTro? in Mt.44 12 ;5rt, 

•Jti 24<7. b 74 Mk. 2 2777, b Jn. IS 17 20 10 5 ; yabrd in the sense of 
‘husband,’ .Mt. 10 s 10 (cj) Mt. 1 tn l.k. 23(1 Jn. 4 !'■>.//!). but also 
in .Mt. 21*72 as a synonym of bar-ndhi in 2t>74; .md ’wdiwiih 
the meaning ‘any one’ in .Mt. ll> 3 10 end. The exact use of the 
emphatic is .all the more remarkable as g^abrd so rarely occurs, 
and this rare occurrence is itself jK'culiar iti view of the fact that 
b'teh tle-y^a/o'd is the ordinary rendering of b nib? tou an- 
flpioTTov. In the Ciuretonian Fragments, bar.' ndsd used 

indiscriminately for drBpojTro^ and b artlpu>Tro? in .Mt. 4 4 12 12 43 
J.b I U7. A 18 20 10(1 Lk.025 Jn.327 534 7 22 23 < 7 , A ; for o 

uh'dpojTTo? in Mt. 89 12 35<i, A 10 3 5 10 Lk. 28447: ’wd.f in Mt. 
1520 for ‘one.’ In the Sinaitic MS bar-ndsd is likewise 

usetl without discrimination for ar^ptoTro? and b dr<lp<o7ro? in .Mt. 

4 14 12i2(?)43 1> 1177 , a 18 20 106 Mk. IO9 l.k. IS 2 Jn. 

2 23 3 27 5 34 7 22 23A 10 33 ; g;abrd for b ar^pwiro?, Mt. Sq 12 35 
IO1035 .Mk.107 Lk. 4 4 <545 78 Jn. 11 50 I817; bar-nds, Jn. 

7 23. and 'nds, Mt. 152o, for ‘ one,’y7VW77W7A. In the Pesh. 

substantially the .same condition prevails, as bar-ndsd is u.sed 
for arflpuiTTo? in Mt. 12i2 lOb .Mk. 836/C I.k.025 Jn.327 '"*14 
7 2377 10 33 10 21, even more frequently than fir b drBpiojro^ as in 
Mt. 4 4 12 43 15 1177, A 18 20, and x'ab*'d for di-Optotroq in Mt. 8g 
Lk.78 jn. 1 1 50 as well as for b drBpoiiro<;, Mt. I235 IO5 10 Lk. 
44 1*43 Jn. IS 17 29 10 5, and 'wri/ has the sense of ‘ some one’ in 
-Mt. 10 3 Jn.*2 2577. In Mt. 10 13 oi (irOpwiroi is rendered ’w(f/7? 
by ]\'sh., Cur., and .Sin., while the Ar*. 11 ier. has b’ne 'ndsd. 
'Po show that 'ndsd may' he sing, and b're/t tb -nd.rd a gram- 
matical possibility, Driver quotes Job 7 20 14 iq 88 ife, Pesh,, ,as 
‘precise formal parallels.’ Such passages as l‘'..x.81i4 Dt. 8 3 
Is. 51 12 Job 25 6 Eccles. 7 28yC are better examples of ’wr7/<7 as 

1 Here and occasionally elsewhere in this article the Syriac 
has been transliterated into Hebrew for the sake of simplicity. 

2 Lietzmann’s statement (p. 83) that drBpojjro^ ti? is rendered 

in ill Lk. 0 20 is not correct. The r.reek is drOptoTre, and 

the Kv. has as the vocative is regularly' indicated by the 

euijihalic. * .\ I'^poiird? ti? is rendered in w J"13» >1* 
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sing., since in the three cases quoted it seems to be .1 collective 
(Job 7 20, Syr. ‘maker of tiie human race,’ Heb. CIN*: 
‘watcher of mankind,’ 0 two avOpwirwo] 14 19, ‘hope of the 
human race,’ Heh. nipn ; 8816, ‘ears of men,’ Heh. 

C’w JjX, tp dvOpi^iTun'). The construction of collective nouns with 
•sg. .suffixes is very common. In ai>pearancc the forms 'dbddeh 
a TTwJ/if (maker of man), sabreh </ andsd (hope of man), and 
edneh d'andsd (the ear of tlie man) look very much like b'reh 
d'andsd (son of man); in reality there is a marked difference 
between them. While the former are perfectly' clear and 
idiomatic expre.ssions, the latter is artificial, vague, and am- 
biguous. It may be translated either ‘son of the human race,’ 
or ‘.sou of the human being.’ Put it is no more apparent what 
it means to he ‘a .son of the human race,’ in di.siinciion from 
being a mere member of the hnmau family (ATrr-w/iifi), than why 
a man's father should be emjihaticallv described as ‘ the human 
being. 1 he form can be explained by the exigencies of theo- 
logical thought (cp § 13), not by the laws of /Aramaic speech. 

iv. Mandaic, — In Mandaic 12 occurs, 6V«S7Z i. 207 22, 

in the sense of ‘man.’ Two plurals are found, sC'iOi ':2 and 

nf<J2 (formed a.s ni2N. Nn.NiiNnN)- The late form 
K'2*N*3"!N2» plur- Asfar Malutase^ 298, shows how' completely the 
first part of the word was lost to consciousness. ‘a man,* 

‘any one, ’occurs only in status absolttius. Put the most common 
expression for ‘man’ is it123- Cp No. Maud, Gram. 127, 148. 

v. Babylonian and Talmudic, — In Pabylonian Talmudic 

N2‘3"12 "as likewise u.sed, though not .so frequently as for 

‘ man.’ 

vi. Judtrandialcct. — /Among the W. /Aramaic dialects (Judscan, 

Samaritan, (lalihean, Nabataean) this idiomatic expres.sion seems 
to have been less common in the S. than in the N. It does 
indeed occur as early as 165 B.C. in Dan. 7 13. For here ke-bar. 
AW77/ (t';:x 122) nieans ‘like a human being.’ Dalman thinks 
that this chapter has been transhited from a Hebrew original 
which had J2. F.veti if that were .so, the translator would 
not have chosen A<7/--»7ff/ in preference to bar dda/n, exclusively 
used by Onkelos, if, in the circles where he moved, bar-nds and 
bar-ndsd were not more commonly' used. For the jilural he u^es 
A;/(? dndsd, Dan. 2 38 5 21, or dndsd, 243 4i(syi 2532 78; cp 
ICzra 4 II. ends occurs only in the sense of ‘a man,' 5 5 1*7 12 
7414 2 10 3 10. The oldest Targums, ascribed to (inkelos 

and Jonathan, are written in the same Judienn dialect. As 
g'jN 12 does not occur at all in Onkelo.s — ben dddm being 
rendered bar-dddtn and **nly in Is. 51 12 562 Jer. 4'.i 1833 5U40 
51 43, Mic. 5 6 for A/vx 77<7'7f/// in Jonathan, it is possible that the 
distinctive word for man, the Individtial, bar-ndsd, was not in 
vogue, ‘man, the male,' and dndsd, ‘man, the race,’ 

being enq)loyed also to denote the member of the human family. 
'I'he fact that '32 occurs with greater frequency both in 

Onkelos and Jonatlian may then show that the plural survived 
longer than the singular for the s.'iine reasons as in Hebrew. 
Put the influence of a more extensive cultivation* of the ancient 
Hebrew tongue in Jud.ea, especially among lho.se capable of 
acting as interpreters, should not be overlooked : and it is rpute 
likely that the common speech of the jieojile was less affected by' 
Hebraisms than the paraphrases would suggest. 

vii. Samaritan. - In the Samaritan version of the Penrateuch 
N;; j*'2 >8 found only in some manuscripts in (ien. ‘8 6 and Nu. ‘23 19. 
Since it occurs (juite frequently in Markah (cp Fiehig, 17 j^.), it 
is safe to infer that here also the influence of the original upon 
the learned translators renders the version less trustworthy in 
this respect as a witne.ss to Samaritan usage. 

viii. Galilican dialect. — In regard to the Galilman dialect we 

])ossess the simplest information. In the freedom of spontaneous 
utterance and repartee in the Palestinian Talmud the peculi- 
arities of popular speech have a better chance of revealing them- 
selves than in the transl.ations, and the later ’l arguins follow less 
closely the Hebrew than the earlier. Put even when due weight 
is given to this fact, the extraordinary frequency of the idiom no 
doubt indicates a more extensive use on the j>art of the people 
of Galilee. Dalman is inclined to regard it as a comparatively* 
late development under the influence of the .Syriac, and ihink.s 
that a person in the first century a.i>. using so strange an ex- 
pression as bar-ndsd then would not have been understo».*d as 
.speaking of ‘man.’ Put Fiebig has shown that, not only did 
Ho.sa’ya, about 200 use {<31 K2*312 great man* 

{Shekdlin 5 6), but .Sime’on h. Vochai, about 130-160 A. P., used 
L*‘J12 ‘man,’ '' dcr Me use IT {Be rack- 1 5), and po.ssibly also 
Sime'on b. Gamaliel, his contemporary, if a certain. saying hasbeen 
preserved more accurately in Tahn. Pab., Medarim 54A, Me'ild 
2oA. The indifference to the emphatic state points to long u.sagc 
even in the first part of the second century. ^ It is extremely 

difficult to believe that only three generations earlier an expression 
that had taken such deep roots, and is found in the literary re- 
mains of all /Aramaic dialects, should not have been widely used 
in Galilee as an equivalent of g'iX or NTjN in the sing., and it is 
quite incredible that so natural and idiomatic a designation of 
the individual of the humau race should not have been under- 
stood as ‘man,’ but taken to he an e.soteric expression. Me.so- 
potamia and N. Syria were old centres of /Aramaic speech, and 
It is therefore n.'itural that the old term to denote a member of 
the human family should have maintained itself most strongly 
there. Of ,xl"LV 1 »112 there i.s apparently no trace in the 
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Galilajan dialect. It does not even occur in Christian testimony 
which may represent this dialect. 

ix. The Nintyod legend in Beresifh rabba. — It is quite un- 
necessary to resort to Babylonian mythology, as Fiebig is inclined 
todo, for an explanation of j^rin (/>V^. m/V'^SSp. ^7); 

Abraham no doubt intended to lead Nimrod on from the worship 
of man to that of God, as he had from the worship of the elements 
to that of man ; every man is a bearer of the breath of life, and 
no mysterious pregnant sense is demanded. 

X. NabatiPan . — Of the Xabataian nothing is known except 
through inscriptions. In these only in the sense of ‘ one,' 
‘some one,’ ‘any one’ occurs. No inference can be drawn con- 
cerning the existence of or The use of this term in 

Aramaic has been treated with most comprehensiveness by 
I'iebig, with most Talmudic learning by Dalman, and with most 
insight by Wellhausen. -Vn essentially correct understanding 
of it lies at the basis of the theory developed by Eerdmans, 
Schmidt, Meyer, and Lietzmann (see § 30). 

In the Babylonian myth concerning Adapa and the 
S. wind {Recueil de iravT204) the hero is addressed as 

6. Analogous Hommel ( r. 

forms in ^^‘^7 ,1900, p. 341) translates this ex- 

Assvrian Pi*ession, ‘ spring of mankind,’ explains 

Ethiopic, akd '* ‘'5°'” 

Arabic mankind is sprung, and compares it 

with 6 i't6s rou dvdpufwov. If this trans- 
lation were possible, the phrase would have nothing in 
common with the Greek term or its Aramaic original. 
But it clearly means ' seed of men ' ; and as zeru in 
2 R. 3648 is distinctl)'^ said to be a synonym of maru, 
‘son,’ zir amiluti is an exact ecpiivalent of xrjN “la. 
Whatever his relation to Ea, Adapa is a mortal man, 
not a god, and is to be punished for his presumption. 
The idea that ho is the first man is precluded by 16 n 
1216. [Cp Paradise, § 12.] 

Adapa ’s designation as mar Iridu — * son [i.e., citizen] of Iridu ’ 
— (cp mar Bat i/i, mar Barsip^ mat C yina, mart mai AHur) 
shows that, like p and 12, maru was used to designate the 
member ^ of a larger body. Delitzsch aptly compares mar 
vmmani (pi.), ‘ an artist ’ ; mar ikkari^ ‘ a peasant ' *, 7nar 
ispatd, ‘a weaver,’ with Beb. D'Kpjn ; mar{ nunC also 
means simply ‘fishes,’ and mar issuriy ‘a bird.’ 

The Ethiopic liible renders ‘ son of man ’ by wixlda saTvy 
^valda be'i'sty 'r^udla 'cmiiheydu and ivalda 'eguala 'ctnaheydu. 
Of these terms sixb'c is probably the most original. As 

j<f^'cis a collective and virtu.al piur.al, nuilda sab'e e.xactly corre- 
sponds to NrjXin ITaldd br'es?=/i//us viri is the equivalent 
of pi. but, like x"i33, be'csi is also used for ‘man,’‘(fd:r 
^Icnsch ' Our ignorance of the native mythology renders it 
impossible to decide whether in 'tgiidld ' niu\hi'’ydu= proles 
7 Hatris vit'i, the reference to Eve is original, and the expression 
con.sequently of Jewish or Christian origin, or some other mother, 
hum.an or divine, is intended. It is often used collectively for 
01 di' 0 pioTrot, oi viol rior arOpion-ior, xtJUN ' 32 - Jl’d/dd \gutil(i 
'c 77 tahi’ydUy ‘son of the offspring of the motljer of the living,’ is 
apparently a Christi.an term made substantially on the .same 
pattern and for the same reason as ma- It wa.s ex- 

clusively used for 6 utb? roO avOpionov in the NT, and by 
reminiscence or interpretation found its way into passageshaving 
only viog ai'OpMvov such as Jn. 627 Heb. 26 Rev. 1 13 14 14 and 
also Ps. 80 18 Dan. 713 Ezek. 2 i and throughout the book, and 
Enoch 37-71 pass/771 (see § 7). 

In the Arabic version ‘ .son of mail ’ is most frequently rendered 
ibnul i7isd7ti both in OT and NT. Sometimes ibnu i/isd/ti 
occur.s. Is. 51 12, and in Ps. 140 3 cix p is rendered ba/ii basan\ 
In the NT ib7tn'l basa7u occurs frequently (see § 13). Basam 
is a collective and plural, but used for ‘ man,’ the individual, as 
well as for ‘man,’ the race. 


Dan. 7 13 is the earliest passage in Aramaic literature 
where the term ‘ son of man ’ occurs. One ‘ like a 
6 Dan 7 I human being ’ tV/J/, *^32) appears 
before the Ancient of Days and receives 
the empire of the world. The Messianic interpretation of 
this passage meets us as early as in the first century .\.d. 
in Enoch 37-71 (see § 7) and 4 Ezra (see § 8). The 
evangelists apparently understood it as referring to the 
Messiah (cp especially Mt. ‘2664 Mk. 1 162), and the 
natural impression of the Greek gospels is that Jesus 
himself shared this view. Tt consequently prevailed in I 
the church. Through the infiuence of 'Akiba, Joshua b. | 
Levi, and Shemuel b. Nahm.an, it also gained the ascend- | 
ancy in the synagogue. On critical grounds it has been | 
accepted by a number of modern scholars. ^ Its strength 


1 Lengerke, Ewald, Knobel, Hilgenfeld, Bleek, S. Davidson, 
Riehm, Orelli, Dillinann, Behrmann, Jul. Boehmer. 
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lies in the fact that it recognises the presence in this 
passage of a well-known concrete personality. But it 
utterly fails to explain how the Messiah, once introduced, 
can have dropped so completely out of tlie author's 
thought, not only in the explanation of the vision wlicre 
he is unceremoniously ignored, but also in the future 
deliverance with which Michael has much to do but 
the Messiah nothing. A non-Messianic interju-etaiion 
appears already in Enoch 71 (see 4 ; 8), where Enoch is 
evidently understood as being the ‘son of man’ of Daniel's 
vision. Ibn Ezra interpreted bar-tffuu as referring to 
the people of Israel. In modern times this view has 
been maintained by many scholars.^ Yet a symbolic 
representation of ‘ a more humane regime,’ ' <7// Al€7hsclt- 
heitsidcaV savours more of modern humanitarian ideas 
than of the concrete conceptions of Semitic antitpiitv. 

The present writer (//?A 19 , 1900) was led by these 
difficulties to regard the manlike being as an angel, and 
more particularly Michael, the guardian- angel of Israel. 
He pointed out that angels are constantly introduced .as 
having the appearance of men ; - that the only angelic 
representative of Israel is Michael (‘ your prince,’ eziL", 
Dan. 10 21 12 1); anti that his coming witli the clouds 
after the destruction of tlie beasts, in view of 4 Ezra 13 1 
Apoc. Elijah Hzo 15 i, may show that the battle with 
chaos-monsters had already been transferred from VahwA 
to Michael. Idiis view' has been accepted by Porter 
(Hastings, DB 4260), who also suggests the demonic 
character of the beasts. 'Fhe objection that one would 
expect the heathen nations to be likew ise represented by 
their angel princes is met partly by the traditional form 
of the appropriated Marduk myth, partly by a lingering 
respect for these angelic dignitaries who are the former 
gods of the nations. Chaos-monsters m.ay be consumed 
by fire, but angels are not slain, d’hat the one like a 
man is neither the Messiah nor a mere symbol of Israel 
has independently been argued by Grill (l 'ritcrsnch. ubc7‘ 
die Rfitst. des \dcrte 7 i liviUig. 50 Jf. [1902]), who also 
thinks of Michael, but is inclined to look for a still higluT 
being whose name is significantly withheld, like that of 
the nnmen of Pkm'KL [ij.v.), at the .same time a ‘most 
exalted personal intermediary between God and the 
world .and a transcendant prototype of tlie God-pk'asing 
humanity ultimately to be realised in the people of the 
Most High.’ The first part of this delinition suits 
Michael ; whetlicr he or any other ang (4 was ever 
thought of as the ideal Israelite, is more doubtful. 

Volter (ZA^T’II', 1902, ji. 173/I) has also abandoned 
the hitherto prevailing views and suggested that the 
celestial being is none else than the Mazdayasnian 
Hmthra vau'iya, one of the Amesa spentas wiio is a 
personification of the kingdom of heavim. But apart 
from the uncertainty as to the d.ate of the Avestan docu- 
ments, Daniel’s man-like being is a representative not 
of the heavenly kingdom, but of Israel. 

Another originally Aramaic book (so rightly’ Schiirer, 
L^vi, \Ve. ) in whieli the term ‘son of man’ occurs 
•7 O'- is Ivnoch 37 - 71 . It is known to us 

only througii an Ethiopic translation. 
That a Greek version even of tliis part of the Enoch 
literature once existed may be inferred from 'rertullian 
{de cultu fe 7 )n 7 iaru 77 y I3); but whether the Ethiopic 
translation was made from it, is uncertain. According 
to Bruce (in Laurence, Libri TAioe/i Pi'opli. /V/'.f. 
yEthiop. 11 [1838]) ‘ the Jews in Abyssinia admit 

it into their Canon ; it is not, however, the Book of 
Enoch received amongst the Rabbins.’ I'he first 
Ethiopic version may therefore have been made by a 
Jew from the Aramaic. This would account for a 

1 Hofmann, Hitzig, Wiitichen, Colani, Knenen, .Siraton, 
Keiin, Verncs, Smend, Toy, Marti, Meinhokl, Bevati, K^ville, 
Dalman, Schiirer, Gnnkel, Wellhausen, Lietzmann, Charles, 
Prince, Driver, Curtis, Hahn. 

133 nxntzz, Dan. 8 15; CIR 'jn niOlZ, Dan. 10 16; 

Dan. 10 18; j'lZJi llan. 825; f'NHi Dan. O2, cp 

10 5 12 6_/C; ofxoLorvibu di' 9 pu)iroVy Rev. 14 14 [see § 9], ‘ like white 
men,’ Enoch 87 2. 
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ntimlx^r of Araniaisms not so likely to pnss throiiijh the 
incdiuiii of a Greek translation. See AP(x:alyh J 1 C, § 30. 

'Tliat the text has suffered numerous inierpohitioiis is uni- 
versally admitted. A series of these were apparently taken from 
a lost Apocalypse of Noah. Already Laurence perceived some 
of them ; Ki'istlin ( 77 /. Jahrb, 18^6, p. 340^) recoj^iscd those 
that most certainly have this origin, fj 4 i- 5 r> 2 <»0 to 25. 
Tidemann 1875, p. 261 ]/.) conjectured that 41 3-9 43 44 

6‘J were drawn from the same source, and Charles has adopted 
this view. liruno Hauer {Kritik d. Gesch. 1 402 {1841]) 

first called attention to the now generally recognised secondary 
character of 70j 71, and suggested that the ‘Son of Man’ 
passages were inter|K)lated. Hilgenfeld Uiid, Apokalyptiky 
162^. ( 1 857 J) presented the only natural interpretation of 
<)7 4-ii by wliich the Noachic interpolations are found to be 
later than 79 A, i)., and the most probable explanation of 5 t) i Jf, 
which apparently makes the original work later than Nero. 
His view that the book was essentially the work of a Gnostic 
Christian was accepted by many scholars. The objection that 
one would expect more distinctive Christian leaching was met 
in part by a reference to the Knochuin masque, in part by 
emphasis upon the important Christian ideas found in the 
book. 1 >rummond, however, showed in a convincing manner, 
that the Messianic jxissages were out of harmony both with 
the title and with the contents in each figurative address, and 
that their re-moval reiulered the discourses far more intelligible 
{. The Jeioish Messiah, p. 48 ff. [r8"7]). This argument 

was further elaborated by Hlleiderer {U rchrist,, 2>^2 (1887]). 

A similar view was independently presented Ijy Houssel {Jesu 
Prediy;t^ 100 (1892!). Hut HruninioiKl's theory failed to explain 
how any man could have written chap. 71 either before or after 
these interjiolations were ma<le, and also why a Christian in- 
terpolator should not have usetl the title tvCilda 'eguCila 
* emaheydu exclusively as it is in tiie NT. 71 1-16 can be 1 
accountetl for only on the assumption that the text preceding it 
somewhere made an .allusion to a man who has righteousness, 
yet in such a manner as to render it jKjssible to regard Knoch 
as the man intended. This precludes the possibility of any 
passage containing the peculiar Christian phrase ‘son of the 
offspring of the mother of the living ’ ('i ‘2 79 14 ‘53 1 1 69 26 /. 70 i) 
having been .a part of the text to which 71 i*i6 was added. Ir 
is among the passages in which ‘son of man’ is rendered ivdldit 
siib'e {\y\-zff. 48 2 <i0 10) or 'iv. K'isi (*'2 5 <)l'29<r, /') that such an 
allusion nuisi besought. In (‘tOioi he .author of the Noachi.an frag- 
ments used bar-ndsd or ben-adant precisely as it is used in Kzek. 

It is difficult to think through chap. 4 ii in ilie Aramaic without 
obtaining ihe impression ilial the lAhiopic is. a direct iranslalion 
of the original. ‘ 1 saw one like a man ‘ 1 asked in regard to 
that man;’ ‘ he answered : this is the man who h.as righteous- 
ness;’ ‘ this man whom thou hast seen will arouse the kings.’ ' 
The use of the demonstrative (in i*^ evidently in good 

order. On the theory of a translation from the Greek, the 
jiresenl writer and subsequently Charles pointed out the use of 
the tlemonsirative for the missing article in the Lthloi>lc, per- 
mitting the assumption tliat the ( ireek hail e\ cry where simply 
o wio? Toi) ai'^pwTTov, Hill Kleniming (in Lietzmann, TIIM) 
has rightly called attention to the fad that in the N’f ivaidit 
'enidht'yau is ne\'er preceded by a demonstrative, 
ll 'ii/i/d sdb'e is as adminible a reading of bar-ndsd in 4i)2 as ’ 
in <‘>0 10. Kven in 4 .^ 2, ‘ in tli.it hour liial man was named (/.<'., 

‘ called ’) before (.Vrutnaic for ‘ by ’) tlie Lord of Spirits,’ the use 
is natural. 'I’he scene in 4 t) is reminiscent (T I >an. 7 . As 

Haniel’s manlike being was not mentioned by name, he might 
be an angel like .Micliael,a translated hero like Knoch, a true 
descendant of David snatched up to heaven ami preserved for 
the day of his appearance, or a Christianised jire- existent 
Messiah. The present tlescription no doubt suggests to us the 
Messi.ah ; but it is quite possible that In an earlier form of it 
the m:in wli'j walked with (iod, revealed hidilcn secrets and 
achieved victories, iiointed as clearly to Knoch, the vision being 
(rightly or wrongly) ascribed, like others in the boc^k, to Noah. 
’I’hat svdidd be'esi, if original, could be used in the same sense 
as 7( ’.////. / sdb'e Is evident frt>in 71 14 which refers back to -hi 2. 

In <‘>25 all .MSS except the oldest read 7('. ih'rsith, ‘son of 
woman’; in »iS)2Q the oldest manuscript has the same form. 
This shows that ('hristian copyists lam|>eretl with the text from 
the logical motives, the dogmatic inti-rest being here the same , 
as that which crowded dr-gabrd (n-^ST out of use. j 
These MS.S themselves are proliabiy (Ihristi.'in interpolations, 
as is, inuloubiedly, 71 17 (cp .Schmidt, art. ‘Knoch’ in Jiradsh | 
Ency . ; Son 0/ Man, ch. 7 ; AJl'h. 7 ). I 

1 

In iho original discourses the term consequently 
never seejns to Itave occurred. It is found in one of 
the Xoachic interpolations in the sense of ‘man’ as a 
rendering of In and IS 2 which may 

have belonged to the same early stratum of insertions, 
it has no other meaning. .At these poaits Christian 
interpolations ap|x.‘ar to have attachetl themselves. 
Where in the rest of the liook these are most manifest, 
tlie distinctive XT title is employed. 

In the AjKicalypse of ICzralSa^ the seer Ix'holds 
one like a man {quasi similitudinein hominis) coming 
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out of the sea {de corde marts) with the clouds of 

8. 4 Ezra 133/: ‘’’-‘'"T’;, '■f"" i’*"’ T"'"’. "" "’•''I 

^ man {ilU homo) and simply ‘ the man 
{homo), and receives the interpretation that this is the 
man through whom the Most High will redeem creation. 
We do not possess the original ; but the extant versions 
(Lat. , Syr., Eth. , Arm.) all seem to come from the 
lost Greek translation. As the author evidently has 
Dan. 7 13 in mind, the original probably had beu-itiiU 
and bar-mUd which may have been rendered correctly 
dvOpu>Tros and 0 dvOpooiros in the Greek. The con- 
nection shows that there can be no question of ■ man ’ 
or ' the man ’ being a title. Though the term 
‘ Messiah ' is not mentioned, there can be little doubt 
that tile Messiah is intended. Retouching by Christian 
hands may he observed in all the versions. But tlie 
book, written in the reign of Doniitian, prolxtbly 
shows the most transcendental conception of the 
Messiah found in Jewish thought. All the more 
.significant is it that the final judgment is not one of 
his functions. In Gi the true text is preserved by Lat., 
Ann., ‘through a man’ being a Christian addition in 
Syr. Eth. Ar. , as Hilgenfeld has sliown {Messias Jud, 
)• 

'I'he Christian parts of the Apocalypse of John contain 
two passages, 1 13 and 14 14, where the phrase ofxoiov 

9. Revelation. ‘ "ke a son of man' 

occurs. It IS the exact etiuivalent of 
M-bar-i^mU and the author no doubt had in mind Dan. 
713. In the lirst place it is unquestionably the celestial 
glory of Jesus tliat is described with colours largely 
borrowed by Ezekiel. As His introduces ‘ anotlier 
angel,’ the impression is that the manlike being of 
11 14 is also an angel. That this angel has a crown 
upon his head dot‘S not .show that he is the Messiah. 
The angel of Sardis ( 3 1 1 ), the celestial presbyters ( 1 4 10), 
the angel represented ns a white horse (ID), and the 
horse-like locusts (i>7), also wear crowns, and the angels 
are the harvesters in Ml. 1841. It is of utmost 
importance that this work, written substantially at the 
close of the first cenliirv (.Ai’OCAI.ypsf, J; 33, col. 207), 
though with later additions, knows nothing about the 
title 0 vibs rod di>t^pd)Trov. 

'I’he term 6 vibs rov dpOpwirov is not found in any of 
the fourteen epistles ascrilx,*d to Paul ; in 1 or 2 l‘et., 

10. NT Epistles. ^ ™ 3 J"-; 

^ absence in this entire literature re- 

presenting different lands, periotls, and tendencies of 
tlioiight can scarcely lie accidental. It may not prove 
that all the authors were unaccjuainted with the term. 
As it is used in the Fourth (jospel, the reason for its 
non-occurrence in i, 2, 3 Jn. may be that there was no 
occasion for using it. On the other hand, if Jude had 
ftuind it everywhere in his cojiy of Knoch as a Me.-sianic 
title, and known of it as the self-designation of Jesu.'i, he 
is (piile likely to have referred to it. In Heb. 26 , 

P:>. S5-7 is quoted as referriug to Jesus. T he author 
sets forth the inferiority of a revelation indicated through 
angels, and argues from the Psalm that the world to 
come was to lie subject not to angels but to one 
who had lieen made for a little while lower than the 
angels ((! 5 ). The same reference of the passage 

to Jesus is seen in i Cor. I. ">27. Heb. 29 clearly 
indicates the underlying question : Of whom does the 
prophet siK*ak, of man in general, or of some ixirticular 
man? 'Ihe answer was found in v. 6. He spoke of 
one who had been made for a little while {^paxv ri) 
lower than the angels to lie afterwards made ruler of all 
things. This could only apply to Jesus. T he author 
of 1 Cor. 1545^ designates the Christ as 6 ^axaros 
\Kdap., 6 deirepos duSpuTTos, b dvOptoTros avpavov. 

T hus he evidently strives to express the ideal, supernal 
humanity of Jesus. Yet it never seems to have occurred 
to him to use for this piirpo.se the common synoptic 
title, nor the mere term b dpOpuvos, or an equivalent, 
without a modifying adjective or adverbial expression. 
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The most natural explanation is certainly that it was 
not known to him. 

As an alternative the possibility was suggested in JBL 15 36 
that he may have regarded it as an inadequate characterisation 
of that heavenly man who was no longer to be known according 
to the flesh ; but such disregard was deemed incompatible with 
Si knowledge on his part of this as the one Messianic title used 
by Jesus. Schmiedel (/Vv/. Monatsch. i8q8 , pp. 260 ff., 
1901, pp. 342 ff.) thinks that he may have hesitated to present 
to Greek reajers a term which, unlike the Jews, they would not 
have understood as a synonym of ‘ man ’ hut literally as ‘ the 
son of the man.’ Such considerations do not seem to have 
influenced the earliest translators (cp § 36); if they were 
seriously entertained by himself, it is diflicult to see how he 
could have allowed the objectionable phrase to run its course 
wherever the evangelical tradition went without an explanation. 


Apart from the gospels, Acts 7 56 is the only passage 
in NT where 6 ut6s rou avOpibirox) occurs. \Vhether 
A + ” comes from the Author to Theophilus 
^ ^ * or represents a real utterance of Stephen 
[see Stephen, § 7]. it shows that there were some 
Christians who did not reverently shrink from the use 
of what in the gospels is the exclusive self-designation 
of Jesus, nor hesitate to employ it lest it be misunder- 
stood b}' Greek-speaking peojfle. The author manifestly 
takes for granted that the excited populace must recog- 
nise in the phrase a designation of Jesus and not 
merely a Messianic title. Wliat is deemed blasphemy 
is not that he claims to see the Messiah on the right 
hand of God, for that is his place, but that he claims to 
tehold the murdered Jesus in the Messiah’s place. 
If the statement is historical, Stephen may have said 
in Aramaic; '1 see bar-ndsd,' i.e., ‘a man,’ or 'the 
man,' intending to continue his sentence, or referring 
to the righteous man with whose death he had just 
charged the people. But it may be a free imitation of 
Lk. 2-269. 


The term 0 ui6s roO di'OpiVTrou occurs in the gospels 
12. Occurrences eightj^one ti,nes_yiz. thirty t'imes in 

in the Gospels. 

^ Lk. , and twelve m Jn. 


The references are as follows : — Mt. S 20 0 6 10 23 11 19 12 8 32 40 
133741 16i327 yC 17gi22.j 10 28 20 18 28 242730^:^373944 
2531 26224/1/^4564; Mk. 2io28 S3138 O91231 10 33 45 13 26 
14 2i/f/>4i 62 ; Tvk. 5 24 6522 734 0 22 26 44 58 11 30 1281040 
17 22 24 2630 !■'> 831 10 10 21 27 36 2222 4869 24 7 ; Jn. 1 51 3 13^ 
(5 27) 0 27 53 62 8 28 0 35 12 23 34/r ^ 13 3 1. 


Mt. I811 ( = Lk. 19io), 27)13 and Lk. 956^ ( = Lk. 
19 10} 'I'R are rightly obelised bv critical editors. The 
sixty-nine Synoptic passages clearly do not represent as 
many distinct utterances. By removing tlie most 
obvious parallels, llolsten and Oort leave forty-two, 
Mangold and Driver forty. In any such arrangement 
there is much exercise of subjective judgment, since 
passages in the different gospels that are not absolutely 
alike are regarded as identical, while e.xact parallels in 
the same gospel may or may not be considered as 
duplicates. As it is of some importance to know which 
of these occur in all three, in two, or only in one of the 
gospels, the following arrangement may be made for 
convenience' sake, involving no judgment as to the 
number of times, or separate occasions, when the 


evangelists considered Jesus as 

having 

used the ex- 

pression 

. Eight 

in Mt., Mk., and Lk. : 


I. 

Mt. 96 

. Mk 

. 2 10 


Lk. 5 24. 

2. 

„ 128 

, ,, 

228 


II f»5- 

3- 

,, 16 27 

• )> 

838 


,, 9 26. 

4- 

,, 17 22/1 

♦ It 

931 


„ 944. 

5. 

,, 20 r8 

. ,, 

IO33 


„ IS 31. 

6. 

,, 2430/^ 

. ,, 

13 26 


„ 2127. 

7- 

,, 2624/1 

• II 

14 21 


,, 22 22. 

8. 

„ 2664 

II 

14 62 


,, 2269. 

Five in Mt. and Mk. : 




9. Mt. 

,179 Mk.99 I 

12. Mt. 

26 24b 

:^ik. i4 2jb. 

to. ,, 

17 12 

,, 9 12 ; 

«3- n 

2645 

1, 1-14I* 

n. ,, 

20 28 

» IO45. 1 




Eight 

in Mt. and Lk. : 




14. Mt. 

8 20 

Lk. 958 

1 18. Mt. 24 27 

Lk.l7 24. 

15- „ 

11 19 

.» 7 34 

19* . 

) 2437 

,, 17 26. 

16. ,, 

1232 

,, 12 lo/i 

20. , 

) 2439 

„ 1730. 

17* » 

12 40 

M 11 30 

1 21. , 

, 24 44 

,, 1240. 


One in Mk. and Lk. : 


22. Mk. S31 
Nine in Mt. alone : 


23. Mt. 10 23 
24 - ») 1337 

25. ,, 1341 


26. ,, 16 13 

27. ,, 1628 


Lk. 9 22. 


28. Mt. IO28. 

29. , , 24 30a. 
to. .. 2-3 ti. 


Eight in Lk. alone : 


32. 

Lk, 6 22 

35* 

Lk.l9 

lO. 

33- 

„ 128 

37. 

,, 21 

36. 

34- 

,, 17 22 

38. 

22 

48. 

35* 

,, 188 

39* 

» 24 

7* 


The earliest Aramaic translation of the Gospels, the Sinaitic 
Syriac, renders 6 uib? tov dt'Opiorrov hy Bn'A de-gabra (rr«,3 
1 o in Mk. S38 Lk. 7 34 and Jn. 13 31 ; in 

13 . renderings Lk.ll3oand Jn.l2 23 0nly/)’rf//(nn3) is left; 
in the Ancient in all other extant passages b'rch di'-ndsd 


Versions. (ntIN"! m2) seems to have been u.sed.l 

The Curetonian fragments have }<"'.2j2 m2 
in Lk. 7 34 9 26 22 48, elsewhere m2* In the hvange- 

liarium Ilierosolymitanmn the phrase is rendered K“i2m m2 
in Mt. 96 1232 U> 13 1791222 19 28 242730/13739 JA. 624 
6 5 22 9 58 11 30 12 4 8 loa 19 10 24 7 Jn. 3 13^ 0 27 53 62 bis, S 28 
1331; r:-^2 ib'reh de-bar-ndsd) in Mt. 2430^^44 2631 

2l) 2 24/*^ 45 64 Mk. 2 lo S 31 38 9 31 10 33 Lk. 21 27 36 22 22 Jn. 
I51 122334 bis. 


Only in the Pesh. is 6 vtos tov dvOpibirov uniformly 
rendered b'reh dif-iidsd. L)river’s statement (Hastings, 
Z>Z^4 582) that in the Sin., Curet. , and Pesh. the term is 
aiioavs represented by b'reh di^-ndsd is incorrect, d’he 
occurence of b’reh dif~gabrd in Lk. 7 34 (Sin., Cur. ), Mk. 
838 (Sin., Ev. ) and the identical Lk. 926 (Cur.), Lk. 
2*248 (Cur. ) and Jn.1331 (.Sin., liv. ) is not without its 
importance. It suggests that in the case of some say- 
ings b'reh di^-gabrd had so established itself in common 
usage that even translators who, for dogmatic reasons, 
jn-eferred b'reh di^-ndsd were intiueneed by it. It is 
evident that b'7'ch di^-bar-ndsa is a creation of Christian 
theology designed to avoid misconstruction of b'reh 
dt'-gabrd. Originally the latter was no doubt intended 
to mean simply Ji litis horn i?i is ; but the root idea {/ilitts 
viri) could not fail to be embarrassing to the dogma 
that Jesus was not the son of a man. Its use by I’aul 
of Telia (see § 4) shows that the substitute was not un- 
known among the Christians of Mesopotamia. Curcton 
explained that his translator ‘ was not accurately ac- 
quainted with the Greek language, and therefore trans- 
lated . . . Jlli/ts viri not honiinis' [Remains, ]5. lii). 
But the Greek phrase, which is everywhere the same, 
could not have troubled him, and he knew his own 
language. If, in some places, he used what he must 
have regarded as a synonj ni, the reason is probably to 
be looked for in tradition. 

It is significant that b' re h d^-ndsd never occurs in the 
Palestinian lectionary, and that in Mt. and Lk. b' re h db- 
gabrd maintained itself everywhere except in Mt. 24-26 
and Lk. 21-22. So completely has the consciousness of 
the element ' son ' in Son of ^Ian disappeared that ‘ son 
of the son of man ’ meant only ' son of man.’ Possibly 
the introduction of the new phrase in the synoptic 
apocalypse (see § 41) and in certain typical sayings is 
reminiscent of an earlier .Aramaic version having only 
bar-ndsd. The Edessene translators could not render 
the Greek phrase by bar-ndsd since this would have taken 
no account of the articles. As the idea was new, no ex- 
tant expression could be used, and any term would be 
open to misapprehension. The form ai)parently first 
chosen, b'lrh dH-gabra, might be understood as the son 
of some particular man, but gabrd had the advantage of 
being a singular. In the end the objection that it might 
be taken to imply that Jesus had a human father proved 
more serious, and the phrase seems gradually to have been 
crowded out of use until the officially recognised version 
had no other form than b'reh dll-ndM. ' Son of the 
human being,’ might be interpreted ‘ son of Mary.’ 


^ Nw NXT Lk. 22 48, is either a scribal error or is a 

later addition ; J.a. 627, was no doubt preceded by nn3- 
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The earliest Arabic version was probably made from some 
Aramaic translation. It is not likely, however, that this was 
the Peshita, as it would then undoubtedly render b' reh de-nasd 
everywhere with the same phrase. But in Mt. 96 lt> 13 Lk. 958 
17 24 26 19 10 J n. 1 51 3 i 3y. t) 27 53 62 8 28 it uses the term ibnu 7 
basarty while elsewhere the rendering is ibnu 7 insdni. Basaru 
is a collective, but is frequently used as a sg., and ibnu 7 basari 
is not improbably a rendering of b' reh tle-gabrd. 

The Kthiopic everywhere translates the ('.reek term wdldd 
'cgudtd 'emdhcydUy never expressing the article by a demon- 
strative zeekd or zentu. With the same uniformity the 

Latin versions render it ftlius hominis. 

On the relation of Marcion and other Gnostics 


to the Synoptic title see § 43 / It cannot safely be 
14 Patristic J^^^^dained that it was unknown to all 
and mediseval ‘‘'e ' ai»stolic fathers.' 

the most natural interpretation of Barn. 

interpretation. 3 

having found in an interpolated text of Ex. 17 14 a reference to 
the son of God, he declares that Jesus is prefigured in it ‘ not as 
son of man, hut as son of God.’ The inference may be drawn 
that about 130 a. i). the title was known in some circles and 
iinder.stood as designating the human nature assumed by the 
Son of God. In a later addition to the Ignatian epistle to the 
B/>/i(’sians20 2 the title is found (rai utw avOpurn-ov), apparently 
interpreted as referring to Jesus’ descent from David. Justin 
{Dial, too) explained the title as referring to Jesus’ descent 
through Mary from David, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham. 
Irenaiiis {llacr. 3 19) understood it to denote that Jesus was the 
son of Mary ‘ (juaj et ip.sa erat homo,’ and Tertullian strongly 
argued the impossibility of any other interpretation {adv. Marc. 
4 10). Origen, on the contrary, regarded it as unnecessary to 
seek for a particular human being, since the expression simply 
meant ‘man ’ and was chosen by Jesus from pedagogic motives, 
as when God is represented as a man (Migne, 13 15 37). 

Even in Greek the member of a body was sometimes indicated 
by uto?, as in vt. yepoucta?, vt. ttj? TroAew?, vt. tov St^plov, 
VI. ’.\</)po6torie<ov (cp 1 )eissmann, Bibelsti/dien, 1 i6fi), and vto? 
ai'OpdjTTOv was frequently found in parallelism with ar^paiTros in 
the LXX. So profound a student of thc^e versions as Origen 
may therefore have rightly understood the idiom. 


Theocloret introduces the Hebrew and Aramaic usage 
to account for certain phrases compounded with tJds or 
OiryaTTjp in 0 ; he may have applied the same ]:)rinciple 
to this case. Chrysostom certainly regards the term 
as simply designating ‘ man ’ in Jn. .'>27 ( Migne, 59223). 
That seems also substantially to have been the view of 
Augustine {Confra .^rian. IB). It is possible that 
Cyprian’s coinjiarison of Mt. 1232 with i S. 225, and 
inference that the church cannot forgive sins against 
God, indicates that he understood filius hominis to 
designate * man ’ in a generic sense in some passages, 
as Lietzmann has suggested (p. 80). Jerome was not 
prevented by his knowledge of Hebrew from identifying 
‘the human lieing ’ as the virgin Mary [Com. in Ps. 
85) ; and this continued to be a common interpretation. 
Euthymius Zigabenus (about 1100 a.d. ) explains that 
audpeoTTOS may mean yvvrj as well as dvrjp { Migne, I29293), 
and Alexander of Jumege (d. 1209) only regrets the 
difficulty of rendering in French a title which is identical 
so far as the meaning is concerned, but not gram- 
matically, with Jilius virginis. In the first German 
translation it was indeed translated sihi dermaid (Code.x 
Teplensis and three earliest editions), and the Romance 
version of theW'aldcnses had Jilh de la vergene. Nicolaus 
de Lyra understood Mt. 128 to affirm that blasphemy 
against Christ's humanity is not as unpardonable as 
that against his divinity, and Mt. IG13 to be a con- 
fession on his part of the humble fact of his humanity 
while his disciples understand it of his divinity [Biblia 
Sacra, 1588, vol. ii. ). A curious comment on ‘men' 
in Mt. It)i3 is ‘homines sunt qui de filio hominis 
loquuntur, Dii enim qui deitatem intclligunt.’ 

With the renaissance of learning, the first attempts at 
a philological explanation appeared. G(5n^brord, a 
15 R rt Hebraist, commenting on Mt. V232, 

t the^ declared that ‘ son of man ’ meant simply 
TTphrPw 9I ‘ ’■^turning to Cyprian’s sug- 

gestion, saw in Eli's words (i 8,225) an 
expression of the same sentiment. Sins against men 
may be pardoned, but not sins against God (De 
S. Trinitate, 1569). Flaeius Illyricus defined Jilius 


1 G6n6brord, Flaccus, Beza, Grotius. 
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hominis as unus quispiam homo {Clavis, sub voce 
‘films’). Beza regarded the expression as a Hebrew 
phrase for man, and suggested the Hebrews’ custom of 
speaking of themselves in the third person, but also called 
attention to the fact that in the gospels no one except 
Jesus does so. It is the merit of Grotius to have first 
recognised that in Mt. 128 the conclusion must be, 

‘ Therefore man is lord also of the sabbath.’ 

Pointing to Mk. 228 as exhibiting the more original connection 
he conclusively showed that the argument would liave no 
cogency if the Son of man were interpreted as the Messiah, and 
could not have been understood, since at the time Jesus had 
neither declared himself to be the Messiah nor been willing to 
have his di.sciples proclaim him as such. In regard to ^It. 1*2 32 
he came to the same conclusion as (7<in<ibrord ; hut he refrained 
from attempting an explanation of any other passages on the 
same principle (0 /7. Sac. 0 44571). 


The discovery that upon two occasions Jesus spoke, 
not of himself, but of man in general, when employing 
this phrase, naturally seemed less important than the 
16 . Substitute constantly used ■ the 

for personal 


this man,’ for 
T he latter was 


'man,' in the sense of 
pronoun?' 'he Personttl pronoun. 

^ maintained by Coecejus [Schol. in Mt. 

820), and found its way into the first life of Jesus by 
Hess (1 160 261 269). Bolten’s criticism was important 
because through it a third passage (Mt. 96) was added to 
the two of Grotius, and the Aramaic term bar-ndsa was 
brought into the discussion Matth. 1792). 


He called attention to the Syriac use of b'reh de-ndsd with no 
more force than that of an indefinite pronoun, found it strange 
that the Greek translator .should have failed to take note of this 
Aramaism, and boldly maintained that in Mt. *24 2; Jesus said. 
‘ So will be the appearance of some one,’ meaning by ‘ .some one ’ 
himself. In regard to all passages except Mt. 96 12 sPaulus 

returned to the opinion of Coecejus (‘hie homo pro ego), pointed 
out the importance of Jn. 1234, and suggested a later misap- 
prehension under the influence of Dan. 7 13 {Exeg. Hdbuch, 
1 465 500 221/'.). Kuinoel accepted the interpretation given by 
Grotius of All. 12 8 and, in spite of the well-founded warning of 
Eichhorn {A tig. Bibl. 524 [1794]), followed Beza and Bolton in 
Mt. 10 23 {Com. 2^5, 337 [1823]). The impossibility of the latter 
explanation led h ritzsche, who in general agreed with Paulus, 
to the view that Mt. 10 23 and other passages were later additions 
{Com. in cz’. Matth. 320). The theory which assumed that Jesus 
habitually used an indefinite pronoun or a phrase like ‘ the man,' 
accompanied bj'^ a gesture indicating himself, was too artificial to 
command respect, and in the general reaction against the 
rationalisiic school, the real achievements of these earlier scholars 
were completely forgotten. 


When Herder (Or. Schriflen, ii. [1796] 04) explained 
the term as designating the ideal humanity of Jesus, he 

It. laeaiman. human nature of 

the Christ. But in this modernisation the contrast 
with the divine nature of the Christ was lost, and an 
emphatically high conception was the result. Through 
Schleiermacher [Einl. 4797^) and Xeander [Leben Jesu, 
this view gained a wide recognition. 

It was adopted among others by Bohme, Olshau.sen, Lutz, 
Reuss, and Luthardt, has more recently been defended by \N est- 
cott and Stanton, and influenced Weisse, Holtzmann, Bey.sclilag, 
Hase, Keim, Alangold, Usteri, and Bruckner. 


Hofmann [Schriffbezveis, ii. 253) eould find in the 
phrase no allusion to an ideal of humanity, but regarded 
_ - ^ « it as substantially synonymous with 

° he that conicth, 0 epxop-cvos, con- 

taining no indication of character. Cremer [Uortcr- 
bitcM^K 846 jp. ) similarly saw in it a reference to the 
man promised in the protevangel, Gen. 815. 

Already Scholten [Specimen, 1809) interpreted the 
term as a title of the Messiah, the heavenly king 
p , destined to reign as man over men. 

^t‘^^uss [Leben Jesu, 463 [1835]) expressed 
title? opinion that the son of man was one 

of the current Messianic titles. V’. Cblln 
[Bibl. 7 'h. 2i6 [1836]) agreed with him. Ewald [Gesch. 
67 / 202 [1855]) pointed to Dan. and En. 37-71, which 
he regarded as the oldest part of the book, as evidence. 
Renan [Vie de Jisus, 131 ff, [1863]) maintained that in 


1 Coecejus, Hess, Bolfen, Paulus, Fritzschc. 
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certain schools it was a title of the Messiah as judge of 
the world and king of the age to come. Beyschlag 
{Christologiey [1866]) held that it was a Messianic 
title in Dan. 7 13 En. 462 ff. and all passages in the 
gospels, and that Jesus chose this particular title both 
to express his consciousness of being a man and his 
knowledge of the fact that he was the ideal, absolute, 
and heavenly man. Baldensperger [Selbstbexvusslsein 
/esi/i^K 169^ [1892]) likewise affirmed that tlie phrase 
was used before the time of Jesus as a Messianic title 
and was adopted by him as such, not, however, before 
the episode at Caesarea Philippi, the earlier passages 
having been displaced. 

That Jesus employed the term to express his own 
peculiar Alessianic consciousness has been the conviction 
^ „ .of many scholars. But there has been 

. xpression difference of opinion as to his 


reason for selecting it, and in regard to 
its origin. While some investigators 


of a peculiar 
Messianic 

consciousness? m^j^t^avoured to discov^er its meaning by 
an analysis of all passages, and by connecting the various 
predicates with the idea of man, others discerned in it 
only a designation of office without immediate connection 
with the root idea, and in the predicates saw synthetic 
judgments. The majority of critics found its origin in 
Dan. 7 13. Others, however, thought of hizek. , Ps. 8 or 
En. 46, while a few regarded it as an absolutely new 
creation of Jesus. One source was deemed sufficient by 
some students ; by others the conception was looked upon 
as the result of various combinations. As to the motive 
for its employment, there were those who thought that 
it was chosen openly to proclaim a different Messianic 
title from that suggested by such titles as ‘ Son of 
David’ and ‘ S(.)N of God’ {q.v.). But many scholars 
urged that such a public announcement was improb- 
able at least in the earlier part of Jesus' ministry, and 
that he is more likely to have used it as a riddle to 
be guessed at, half revealing, half concealing his notion 
of the Me.ssiah and his own claims. The various 
theories were largely dependent upon different interpre- 
tations of passages in OT and the Pseudepigrapha, the 
priority ascribed to Mt. or Mk. , and the tone of Mt. 
820 compared with Mk. 2 10. 

In commenting on Mt. 820, De Wette observed that 
to those who did not think of Dan. 7 13 the expression 
. could only suggest ‘this man,' whilst 
2 . Emp asis those who had the Daniel passage 
on lowliness 

who, in spite of his humble 
sympa y . condition, is destined to become that 
which the prophet has indicated.' In this pregnant 
utterance the thought of Paulus still shows its vitality ; 
but it contains the germs of new theories. 


Wilke {Urevangeiist, 633 [1838]) inferred from Mt. 10 13 that 
‘son of man ’ cannot be identical with the Messiah, baur (Z/Py' 4 . 
i860, pp. 277 made an important contribution by show- 
ing that the passage where the term occurs in the fourth gospel 
cannot throw any light on its original meaning. Bis examination 
of the synoptics convinced him that the context never favoured 
the idea of an ideal humanity and that there was no reference to 
Dan. 7 13; and he therefore concluded that Jesus invented the 
term, at the same time to claim for himself a >lessiahship without 
which he could not attain to a more universal recognition and a 
genuinely national work, and to keep aloof from the vulgar 
Messianic idea associated with the title ‘son of God.’ He 
would be, not a king coming in power and glory, but a man 
deeming nothing foreign to him that belongs to the lot of a 
human being, identifying himself with all human conditions, 
needs, and interests, in genuine human sympathy, and accepting 
all sufferings and sacrifices connected with his work in life. 
This has been called an ‘ emphatically low ’ estimate in distinc- 
tion from that of Herder. It should be observed, however, that 
it comes much nearer to the old dogmatic position with its 
sharp contrast between the title of Christ’s humiliation and that 
characteristic of his glory, as seen, e.g.y in Meyer {Com. 1832, to 
Mt. 820), and that it really sets forth the human worth of Jesus’ 
personality more clearly than any mere abstraction like_ ‘ the 
ideal. ’ Colani»(/^’j?« Christ et les croyanccs Messianiquesy 
[1864]) held that the expression was unknown before Jesus 
because it was he who created it, that by it he designated him- 
self as the poor child of Adam, and also as the object of a peculiar 
divine love, that no one called him by this name because it would 
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have been little short of an insult, and that it disa]>peared 
because in the church the divinity became more important than 
the humanity of Jesus. Strauss was also won for the opinion 

of baur and Colani ; and Schenkel {Bibel-lexikotiy 1872) pre- 
sented a somewhat similar conception based on bs. 8. 


Hilgenfeld, like Baur, regarded the term as indicating 
lowly e.xternal conditions and a humble disposition, but 
entered a protest against separating it 
* ^ from its source in Dan., and maintained 

its Messianic significance in all places, 

' though reflecting the peculiar conception 
of Jesus {ZlVTh. 1863, p. 327 J^.). Baur was led by 
this presentation to assume a later ]3anielic significance 
for the eschatological discourses [NTTh. 1864, p. 82). 

Bernhard Weiss {Bibl. Th. XT 59^ [1868]) saw in the ex- 
pression neither a current Messianic title nor a descriptitm of 
character, but a term having no intrinsic significance in Dan., 
chosen by Jesus to avoid misapprehension of his aims and yet 
to announce himself as the Messiah promised in Dan. The 
statements made concerning the Son of IMan were consequently 
regarded by him as synthetic judgments, in the Kantian 
phraseology introduced in this connection by Biedermann 
{Dogvtatiky 226 

Mangold {Th. Arb. d. rhein. PV 1877, pp. i regarded 
the term as a Messianic title, cho.sen to emphasise the possi- 
bility of suffering and death as a man, and the coming exaltation 
as the true, ideal man. Usteri {Th.Z.a. d. Schivcizy 1886, 
pp. I jffC) strongly urged that the verbal meaning of the phra.se 
was of no importance, as it was solely a title of office selected 
by Jesus in order to allude to the coming of the promised 
redemption to mankind. Essentially this view was held by 
bruce {Kingdom of Cody 172 [1890]), and Stevens {Teaching of 
Jesnsy 91 jf. [1901]) emphasised the new content which Jesus is 
likely to have given to this Messianic designation. 


Rejecting Ewald’s theory as to Enoch 46 Weisse 
looked upon the term as an original creation of Jesus 
n/r • to express his peculiar consciousness ot 
being a hunia.i Son of God, and there- 
“ * fore having no familiar connotation to 

his hearers but presenting to them a riddle {Ev. Gesch. 
l325 [i838]; Ev.-fragey 22/: [1856]). 


Weisse ’s philological explanation (‘human .son’; like 

supposed Hebrew original of 6 Trarijp 6 ovpai'io?, ‘ heavenly 
father ’) naturally met with no approval, and his confusion uf the 
Synoptic with the Johannine use wa.s wisely avoided by Ritschl. 
Sharing, however, with Wei.sse, the view that Mk. is earlier 
than Mt. and presents in a more trustworthy manner the 
course of Jesus’ life, Ritschl was led to the conclusion that Jesus 
used the term to conceal rather than to reveal his Messi.anic 
claims, as Mk. records two instances of it.s use before the im- 
portant episode at Caisarea Philippi {Th. Jahrh. 1851, p. 514). 


Holtzmann [ZWTk. 1865, pp. ff.) pointed out 
the determining influence of the first occurrence in Mt. 
(820) upon those who maintained the priority of this 
gospel, held that in reality the passage suggests Messianic 
dignity rather than humility, and inferred from Mk. 2io 
the Messianic significance of the term to the mind of Jesus, 
but considered this to have been a secret until the visit 
to Cassarea. Keim thought that Jesus graduall}" went 
beyond this mystifying title to such designations as 
‘the coming one,' 'the bridegroom,' in suggesting his 
Messianic claims [Gesch. Jesu, 2376). Hase was of the 
opinion that Jesus chose this term first to conceal, and 
then at the proper time to manifest his Messiahship as 
the perfection of human nature [Gesch. Jesu, 412). 
According to WTndt [Le/ire Jesu, 441 jf. [1890]), the 
use of this expression was not so much a riddle, as a 
problem provoking to thought and private judgment ; 
for whilst the hearers by their transcendental conception 
of the Messiah w^ere prevented from seeing in the Daniel 
phrase ‘ Son of man ' a fit designation of so august a 
being, Jesus found it most suitable to express his convic- 
tion that in spite of human weakness and lowly con- 
ditions he was the Messiah. In Mt. 820 96 II 19 128 32 
and parallels, Holsten [ZWTh. 1891, pp. i ff.) saw the 
evidence that Jesus used this term concerning himself 
before the scene at Caesarea Philippi, and in Mt. 16 13 the 
proof that he employed it to designate himself as the 
Messiah. 


1 Hilgenfeld, B. Weiss, Mangold, Usteri, Bruce, Stevens. 

2 Weisse, Ritschl, Holtzmann, Keim, Hase, Holsten, Wendt, 
Paul, Dalman, Gunkel, Fiebig. 
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It seemed to Holsten probable that Jesus’ Messianic conscious- 
ness grew out of his experience, suggesting to him that the 
chosen one on whom the unction of spirit rested was to pass 
through two forms of existence, one of humiliation, anotlier of 
glory, even as the ‘ Son of man ’ in Dan. was brougltt from 
earth to heaven to be clothed with power. So profound a 
view, however, must have been a mystery to the disciples until 
it was revealed to them. 

According to I’aul ( Vo 7 'stellungen uvi Messias, 42 
[1895]), mystery existed for Jesus himself as well as 
for his hearers, inasmuch as there was a time in the 
Galil;ean period when he still doubtfully asketl whether 
in reality he was the Son of man promised in Dan. 
Dahnan { Worte Jesu, 191 ff, [1898]) clearly recognised 
that ‘ the Son of man ’ was not a Mes^anie title in the 
time of Jesus, and that bar-nasa was the phrase used 
by him that has l>een translated 6 ut6s tov dvOpuirov. 
This, however, he regarded as unknown in Galila^an 
Aramaie at that period in the sense of ‘ man. ’ 

It would therefore naturally point to Dan. 7 13, a passage 
especially attractive to Jesus, because it ascribed the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven to (iod alone. 1 >alman con- 
sidered it improbable that Jesus employed the phrase before the 
episode at Cacs.'irea, some pericopes having been placed out of 
their chronological order. After that event his disciples regarded 
it as a declaration that he was the Son of man of Daniel's vision ; 
to the people it was a riddle, the solution of which Jesus did not 
give until his appearance before the Sanhedrin, and then at the 
cost of this life; to himself it w.as a means of realising and 
teaching that the child of human parents, by nature weak, 
destined by God to be the ruler of the world, may before his 
investiture with Messianic power l>e obliged to suffer and die. 

Accepting the view that btir-fuua was used and 
meant simply ‘man,’ 'the man,’ Gunkel {ZlVTh. 
1899, pp. 581 ff., llerte Buck Ezra, 347 [1900]) 
maintained that ‘ tl>e man ’ was a secret title of the 
Messiah used in Apocalyptic circles, and originating in 
Babylonian nn’thology. 

Like Gunkel, Fiehig {Dcr Mcnschcnsohn, 61 ff. [1901]) re- 
garded ‘ the man ’ as a familiar designation of tlie Messiah ; but as 
his philological examination had led to the conclusion that 
was understood in Galilee at the time of Jesus as meaning also 
‘man,' he ingeniously argued that the phrase was intentionally 
used in an ambiguous manner, so that the liearers might believe 
that he (Jesus) was speaking of man In general, or of ‘ the man ' 
— i.c., the Messiah as a third person — whilst in reality he was 
speaking of himself. 


The conception of the jihrase as a mystifying title 
into which Jesus poured the contents of his peculiar 
OA rnTYinnaifo -''‘Icssianic consciousness was naturally 
idea ? ^ favourable to the introduction of various 
combinations ; while some scholars were 
contented with a single O F passage as the basis for 
further development, others thought of several different 
ideas blending into a new conception. 

Thus Weizsacker conceived of a gradual revelation of Jesus’ 
Messianic self-consciousness, first on the prophetic side sug- 
gested by Ezekiel, and then on the royal side intimated by 
Dan. (^fDTh. 1859, p. 736^, Ev. Ccsch. 426 ff. [1864]). 
Hausrath found in the term a combination of the heavenly 
man in Dan., the man that is a little lower than the angels in 
Ps. 8, and the prophet in Ez. (A’'/' 1^9, 1 480). 

^Vittichen introduced, in addition, the Son of man in Enoch and 
the Servant of \’ahwe in 2 Is. (D/e Idee dcs Mcnsclien, 137 ff. 
[i8t8]; Xosgen Jesu, 155^ [>891]) saw in the expres- 

.sion a combination of esoteric Mtssiahship suggested hy Daniel, 
and a phase of existence through which the Messiah must pass 
with its predetermined humiliation and suffering. Partlet 
(E.vjos. 1892, p. 42 7 also united the idea of the suffering 
servant with iliat of an ideal representative of humanity and 
tl)e kingdom of (iod. Schnedermann (Jesu I'erkiifu/igung-, 
2, 1895, 206 combined Danielic Messiah, Ezekielic prophet, 
ideal man, and human suffering. Charles (Eook of Enoch, 3^2 ff. 
[i893J)held that the true interpretation would he found if the 
conception in Enoch were taken for a starting-point, its 
enl.irgement and essential transformation in the usage of Jesus 
were noted, its subsequent reconciliation to the conception of 
the Servant of Yahwe were observed, and the occasional re- 
miniscences of Dan. 7 were perceived. Stapfer (Jesus Christ 
Pendant son ministere, 305^ [1897]) combines in the expres- 
sion Ezekielic prophet and I^anielic ^Nlessiah. In the judgment 
of Sanday (Hastings, DB 2 622 f) the ideas of a representative 
of the human race, an ideal man, and a suffering servant of 
Vahwe are fused into the central idea of Messiahship. This 
position is also endorsed by Driver (//;. 4582). 


Whilst Weizsacker found in the customary designa- 
tion of Ezekiel a means employed by Jesus for suggesting 

25 . Prophetic character of his Messiah- 

title? 'ernes held that ‘Son of man* 

actually was a current prophetic title 
assumed by Jesus to indicate that, like John the Baptist, 
he was a herald of the coming kingdom, and sub- 
sequently merged into the Danielle ‘ Son of man ’ by 
the Church {Id^es mess. 178). This view has been 
carried out most consistently by Cary {The Synoptic 
Gospels, ffso ff. [1900]) who maintains that by this 
term Jesus intended to announce himself as a prophet 
sent to warn his people of the danger which threatened 
them if they did not turn from their evil ways. 

It was not unnatural* that the thought should arise 
that the * Son of man,’ of whom Jesus is represented as 

26 . Designation hal.itually spoken in the third 

of Jesus- own f f "«! 

ideal, future 'housh closely related 

Messiahshit. or '^mediate self. 

. , n*^- Brikkner (//'/‘/r. i886,_p. 272)suggested 

inciwelllllg that Jesus who, in his judgment, never 

genius ? used the term before the episode at 

Cjesarea, when predicting the reiiirn of 
the Son of man, thought not of his own personality, of 
the rnan Jesus, but rather of the ideals with which he had 
identified himself. A. R^ville (Jesus de Nazareth, 2 190 ff. 
[1897]) concluded from Mk. 2io28 and Mt. 25 that in the 
thought of Jesus the phrase designated something more than 
an individual son, though this individual be Jesus himself, 
tliat it was a personification of a principle transcendent above, 
and immanent in, all the persons making up the sum total 
of humanity, and only applied to Jesus in so far as he 
identified himself with this principle. According to Job. 
Weiss (Predigt Jesu, 32 ff. [1892]; Nach/otge Christi, 33 f 
[1875]), Jesus used the term to indicate his future position. 
When he should return upon the clouds, he would he the Son of 
man referred to hy Daniel. In the sayings concerning the 
death of the Son of man, he taught objectively that the coming 
Messiah must suffer and die; in Mt. II 19 16 13 Lk. 7 34 the 
title has been substituted for original ‘I’; in Mk. 2io28 the 
philological explanation re.sumed by Lagarde, Rahlfs, and Well- 
hausen (see § 29) should be applied (cp also Predigt Jestl^), 
1900, pp. :6o ff., 201 ff., where ihe interpretation of some 
p.n.ssages is slightly modified). In harmony with his exegesis 
of Dan. 7 13, Grill (t.c., S7ff-) comes to the conclusion that 
Jesus more or less distinctly conceived of himself as being 
dynamically identified with the highest principle of revelation, 
the angelic hypostasis introduced Daniel, and that the 
original text read cyui in Mk. 2 10 and o drdpunros in Mk. 2 28. 


When the interpretation of Daniel’s ' Son of man * 
as a symbol of a eoming ideal soeiety had won its way 
to wide recognition, the suggestion 
27. Designation hand that Jesus may have 

of ‘kingdom u^^d it himself in the same sense, 
of heaven ' ? Floekstra maintained that Jesus indi- 
cated not himself by this term, but the 
new religious community to which the kingdom was to be 
given (De bena/ning de zoon des Menschen, 1866). Carpenter 
(/>V.y/ Three Gospels, 1890, p. 3^3 ff.) held that Jesus employed 
it as an emblem of the kingdom of righteousness, and that 
his followers, impressed w-ith the conviction that he was the 
Messiah, understood it in a personal sense, and gave such a 
colouring to his reported utterances as accorded with iliis 
assumption. Drummond (JTh.St. 1901) thinks that Jesus may 
have regarded it as an expression for the ideal people of God, 
and for himself as head of this class, giving to it the same 
primarily collective, subsequently individual, sense that the 
Servant of Yahwe has. 

Whilst many scholars failed to make any distinction 
between the words actually uttered by Jesus, and the 
28 Creation ascribed to him by the evan- 

bv the g^b'sts, and some were content w ith 
evangelists 7 ' indicating passap of doubtful authen- 
® ticily, others felt the necessity for a 

more searching eritieism. As a more correct estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel spread, the tendency developed 
in many circles to lean all the more heavily on the 
synoptics. It is largely the merit of Bruno Bauer and 
Volkinar to have applied the same measure to all the 
gospels, explaining each as a didactic work written for 
a definite purpose, and naturally reflecting the religious 


1 Wciz.sacker, Hausrath, Wittichen, N6sgen, Schnedermann, 
Bartlet, Charles, Stapfer, Sanday, Driver. 


1 Bruno Bauer, Volkmar, Jacobsen, Pflelderer, Martineau, 
Cone, Oort, V'an Manen, Baljon, Brandt, Wrede. 
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thought of the author and the men among whom he 
lived. From this point of view B. Bauer reached tiie 
conclusion that Jesus never called himself ‘ Son of man ’ 
{A'n/ik d. cv, Gesck. 3 [1842] i^), and Volkmar was 
led to the view that it was an original creation of Mk. 

But was really Mk. the originator of it? Colani {Jesus 
Christy 140 [i86.d) had seen that Mk. 186-32 (Mt. 244-38 Lk. 
21 8-36) was ‘a veritable Apocalypse lacking nothing essential to 
this species of composition.* According to Jacobsen this was 
the door through which the expression entered into the gospels, 
whilst it w.as still absent in the original form of Mk. {Untcrsuch- 
un^cn liber die syn. 64, (1883]; Prof. Kirchenzeiiung, 

i886, p. 563^). Pfleiderer {Urchrist. 366, 387 [1887]) also in- 
clined to look upon the word as of foreign Apocalyptic origin, 
not used by Jesus himself. Convinced that Jesus did not put 
forth any Messianic claims, Martineau explained the occasional 
use of the term by Jesus as F. C. Baur (§21) had done, but 
ascribed to the Evangelists the conception of it as a Messianic 
title {Seat of A utkority., 335i^ BSgo]). Orello Cone (AVro 
Worlds 492 ^11893]) also looked upon the Apocalyptic passages 
as the channel through which ‘Son of Man’ as a Aiessianic 
title found its way into the gospel, though he .still thought of 
Jesus as having used it to denote that he was ‘the man who 
was pre-eminently endowed from on high.’ 

In H. L. Oort’s dissertation [De uitdrukkiug 0 vi. r.a. 
in kef XT, 1893) the Messianic significance of tlie term 
in the Greek X T was strongly maintained ; its origin 
was sought in Dan. and the later Apocalypses, whence 
it was taken by the evangelists, and no effort was made 
to trace any of the sayings back to Jesus. Van Manen 
{Th. T, 1893, p. 544 ; 1894, p. 177^) discountenanced 
in principle any attempt to go behind the written 
records, and ascribed to the influence of Dan. and 
Enoch the introduction of the term as a Messianic title 
in the gospels ; a view also adopted by Raljon {Griekisch- 
Theoiogisch Woordenboek, 2g6o). Brandt’s position was 
fundamentally the same as Volkmar’s ; but he added the 
important suggestion that the identification of Jesus 
with Daniel’s ‘ Son of man ’ would be most natural, 
if this Apocalyptic figure had been recently introduced 
[Ei’aNgtJ/scke Gcschichtc, 562 jf. [1893]). It was prob- 
ably the Messianic interpretation, however, not Dan. 7 
itself, as (following Lagarde) Brandt was inclined to 
think, that was of recent origin. Thus a deep chasm 
was found between the gospels and the actual words of 
Jesus, over which no man could pass with any degree of 
assurance. How completely this exclusive regard for 
the Greek gospels tended to crowd into the background 
the whole question concerning the Son of man, may bo 
seen in the important discussion of the Messianic secret 
by Wrede {Das Messiasgehcivinis [1901]), in which it is 
scarcely touched upon, except that he expresses a doubt 
whether a play upon words can have been intended in 
Lk. 944, on the ground that the solemn title ‘Son of 
Man ’ and not ‘ man ’ is contrasted with ' men.’ 

If this in itself perfectly legitimate literary criticism 
had the tendenc}’ of learling to a wholly negative result, 

29 Fresh ^ liquet, as regards the 

. use of the title by Jesus, there was at 
,, ^ least a possibility that this result was 

Lne Aramaic, ^ serious defect in the method 

pursued — viz. , the failure to e.xamine the reported 
sayings in what must h.ave been approximately their 
form in the vernacular of Jesus, if spoken by him. 
\\hth the multiplicity of new and complicated problems 
claiming the attention of students of early Christian 
literature and the apparent necessity for a division of 
labour, it is not strange that even eminent XT scholars 
should have devoted indefatigable labours to what at 
best could be only translations of the words of Jesus 
without ever inquiring what the Aram.aic sentences were 
that he actually uttered, whilst OT scholars to w'hom 
such a question would naturally occur hesitated to enter 
a field no longer familiar to them. The chief signifi- 
cance of Lagarde’s and W 'ell hausen’s contributions to 
the problem lies in the fact that it w’as again approached 
from the standpoint of Semitic philology. Positively, 
the gain was not great at first. 

Uloih had only renewed ihe old explanation of the ration- 
alistic school {Godgeleerd^ bijdragcn^ 1862, p. 467 ffl). Lagarde, 
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like Uloth, saw that Jesus must have used bar~uds<t and 
thought his purpose was to indicate that he was not a Jew, nor 
the member of any nation, hut a man {Deutsche Schri/ten, 
226 [18781, Ges. Ab/i. 26). JS’ellhausen held that bar~iuim 
should ha\'e been translated 6 ar^pwTro?, but found it exceedingly 
strange that Jesus should have said ‘the man’ instead of ‘ I,’ 
though he rightly felt that it was not more peculiar than the 
currently accepted view that lie said ‘the Messiah’ instead of 
‘1’ {hraclitische u. Jiid. Geschichtef) -^12 [1894 1). J. Weks, 
following Rahlfs, wisely returned to tirolius’s exegesis of 
Mk. 21028; but the improbability of his eschatological ex- 
planation (see § 26) left the problem still unsolved. 

\\’hat was needed was a search for the Aramaic 
original that should at the same time lake account of 
•RaQiQ in results of literary criticism secured 

by such scholars as liruno Bauer, 


\'olkmar, and \'an Manen, as well as 


generic use and 

later trans- ^ Baur, a kitsch 1, and a Holsten, a 

lormawon. analysis of the apocalyptic 

sources, and a thorough investigation of the Gnostic 
attitude to this title. It is to be regretted that Bruins, 
who acutely criticised Oort’s failure to consider the 
Aramaic usage ( Th. T, 1894, p. 646 /.), did not follow 
up his own suggestions. 'Fhe scope of De Christus 
iiaar de Ev, (1896) possibly prevenlc'd a discussion. 

Eerdmans first combined the general position of Van 
Manen and Oort with the assertion that in Mt. 12 8 32 
16 13 Jesus used bar-iiasd in the sense of ‘man.’ He 
could not find in bar-ndsd a Messianic title, nor think 
that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. Yet he 
considered it proKable that on some occasions Jesus 
used the term concerning himself in emphatically 
declaring to those who would see in him something 
more than a man, that he was only a man as well as 
they. As to the origin of the Greek phrase as a 
Messianic title, he thought it possible that it arose 
through the peculiar form of tlie Greek translation ; and 
the absence of this title every wliere in early Christian 
literature except where there was evidence of acquaint- 
ance with the gospels, he accounted for by assuming 
that it was everywhere a translation of an Aramaic 
original {Th.T, 1894, p. 153/:, 1895, p. 49/:). 

The view that Jesus nei’er called himself ‘ the Son of 
man,’ indicates that he was either the Messiah, the 
ideal man, or a mere man ; th.at, nevertheless, the 
development of this term into a Messianic title was in 
part due to his having spoken upon some occasions 
concerning the rights and privileges of ‘ man,’ using die 
word bar ndsd in such a startling manner as to create, 
contrary to his intention, the impression among later 
interpreters that he had referred to himself, and that 
through the Greek translation of the Synoptic i\pocah’pse 
it found its way into the gospels, was first expressed by 
the present writer in a paper read before the Society for 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1895, and published 
\\\ On independent grounds it w.as con- 

sidered that only four sayings containing the phrase 
placed before the incident at Caesarea can be judgetl 
gennine—viz. , Mt. 820 96 12832. A statement of 
universal validity to the effect that ' man must jxass 
away, but he will rise again,’ was supposed to have 
received later colouring in what were misunderstood as 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection after three 
days ; and it was thought possible that in Mt. 2664 
Jesus spoke of the kingdom of heaven referring to 
Daniel’s symbol. 

Arnold Meyer {Jesu Muttersjrache, 91 ff.., 140 ff. 11896]) 
brielly indicated his belief that in ^^k. 2io 28 Ml. 12 32 an 
original bar-ndsd meaning ‘ man ’ was used, lhal in Mt. S20 it 
.stood for ‘ 1,’and that in -Mt. 11 19 it .should be ir.anslaled ‘ some 
one.’ He deferred the discu.ssion of the eschatological passages 
to a second part of his work which has not yet appeared. But 
from later utterances (Z>/> modei-ne Forschung iiber die Gesch. 
des ChristentujHS, 75 [i8g8] and Th.Lit.Z. 1898, col. 272) in 
may be inferred that in some places he thinks it possible that 
the ‘coming of the Son of man* actually spoken of by Jesus 
was identical with the ‘coming of the kingdom of heaven.' He 
al.so brought to light the forgotten lalxjurs of CJ^ndbrqrd and 
Bolten, and called fresh attention to the exegesis of Groiius. 

Lietzmann [Der Menschensohn [1896]) first observed 
that there are no traces of the title outside of the 
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Gospels and Acts before Marcion, and surmised that 
it originated in Asia Minor between the death of Paul 
and the year 90 a.d. (On the latter point see § 43.) 
In regard to the use of bar-ndsd by Jesus, Lietzniann 
reached independent conclusions that approximated 
most closely to those of the present writer, from 
whom he differed chieHy in not being able to assume a 
basis in the language of Jesus for the subsetiuently 
modified sayings concerning his death and resurrection 
(see § 40), while he rejected lOerdmans’ view that Jesus 
occasionally used it to denote himself. He was also 
disinclined to accept Meyer’s contention that the 
occurrence of the phrase in some of the eschatological 
passages shruld be traced back to Jesus, without 
desiring, however, to pass a Judgment in this matter 
beyond the general conclusion that Jesus did not call 
himself ‘ the Son of Man ’ [Th. Arbeiicn aus d. Rhein, 
Pred. J'er, [1899]). 

'I'lie tlieory stated above was accepted and defended 
by Wellhausen 381 [1897]; 0 187 ff. 

Defence of [*® 99 ]>- He thouglit it prolMl)le that 

thistLory.' <>''>^• 10 ^- 3 '.) expressed 

^ apj)rehensions as to the outcome of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; but, as the exact wording cannot be 
ascertained, he deemed it impossible to determine 
whether the term bar-ndsd was used. As the source 
was Dan. 7 13, he regarded it as possible that already the 
Aramaic term bar-nd^d had come to be understood in 
some circles as a designation of the Messiah. 

Pfleiilerer {Xeu< World, [1899]) adopted the view, 

which was not far from his own earlier position. (On his in- 
genious theory concerning Lk. 22 36-38 see §40.) Marti <^Das 
Bitch Daniel, 53 [1901]) indicated his acceptance. On the 
linguistic side, lievan came to the defence against Dalman 
{Critical Rev. 1899, pp. 148 ff.\ and Niildeke added the weight 
of his approval (in Drummond, l.c.\ 

Ad<»pting \\ ’rede’s position, Staerk [Pvot. Monatsk,, 
1902, p. 297^) sees in the mysterious name 'Son of 
Man ’ a creation of early Christian anti-Jewish polemics, 
having one root in some misunderstood \6yia such as 
Mk. 2 10 etc. , and intended to veil tlie Messiahship of 
Jesus during his lifetime. Such a conscious intention 
he finds in the fact that men to whom bar-ndsd in the 
sense of ‘ man ’ must have been familiar slavishly trans- 
lated it with 6 vibs rov duOpiOTTov. 

Iloltzmann {A'TTh., 1897, pp. 246 jf.) finds it im- 
possible, in view of the accumulating material and 
32 Partial difticulties, to pronounce 


agreement. 


] else. ^ As the material considered by Fiebig clearly indicates, 

I and as this .scholar himself unhesitatingly concludes, that Jesus 
employed the term bar-ndsd (N*,:*i“i3)and that this was naturally 
understood by his hearers to mean * man ’ in general, his further 
assumption that Jesus meant by it him.self as the Messiah 
a pjjears somewhat hazardous. If Jesus was willing to have his 
hearers infer that he cherished such hold and original ideas as 
that man for whose sake the sabbath was made was also lord of 
the sabbath and that any man, not merely a priest by virtue of 
his office, has a right to pardon sin, why ascribe to himself as an 
arriire pensce the narrower and less logical conception that he 
alone as the Messiah was lord of ihe sabbath and had the right 
10 pardon sin? If he at all entertained such a thought, it 
cannot have appeared to him unimportant, and it is difficult to 
see how he could have been willing to spread what in that 
case would have been a dangerously false impression by an 
ambiguous use of language. Oscar Holtzmann {Leben jesu, 

! 128^^(1901]) accepts the proposed exegesis of Mt. 820 Mk. 
2 10 28 and bk. 9 58, but thinks it probable that Jesus used the 
expression on many occasions to indicate his acquiescence in 
man's general lot, and to teach objectively concerning the 
I Messiah which he believes himself to be. 

I Because of its far-reaching implications (see § 46), it 
was natural that the explanation stated alcove shoitld 

33. Objections op|>osition. Van 


peremptorily against this theory, and is 


inclined to accept it so far as the pre- 
Ctesarean passages are concerned, while presenting as 
a still available alternative the view of Holsten. Fries 
[Del fjdrde evangel iet, 87 ff. [1898]) reaches the con- 
clusion that the term was used by Jesus only on rare 
occasions to avoid the personal pronoun, and not in a 
purely Messianic sense, while through En., where it 
only means ‘ man,’ it was introduced as a Messianic 
title in the Synoptics (cp § 28). 

It is scarcely probable that a new investigation of pelonl 
or 'dtho hd-is (::'%s*n IJTiN*) a substitute for Jesus in 
certain Talmudic writings would throw any light on our 
question, as Fries thinks; Eliezer no doubt said in Yomd 
66A The extensive reading of Fiebig {Dcr Menschensohn, 
1901), including large parts of the Talmud not before examined 
in regard to this phrase, corroborated the opinions on which the 
theory rested. Fiehig recognised the essential accuracy of the 
observations made by the present writer (p. 59), and his criticism 
of Wellhausen was scarcely judicious. When the latter scholar 
affirmed that the iMamaeans had no other word for the individual 
of the human species than bar-ndsd, he evidently did not mean 
to deny that words originally, having another meaning, such as 
gabrd and 'ndSd, in course of time came to be used also with 
that significance, as is clear from SkizzenX 196 n. (1899). The 
only word relevant to this discussion, how’ever, is one that could 
have been translated 6 vib? toO av^fniiirov, and the only such 
word in Aramaic is bar-nd^d, since expressions like Frch dc- 
gabrd (,x-)3j-| n“ia), b'reh dc-ndsd (^•:^* 3 ^<^ m2)> and b' rch de-bar- 
ndsd mn)* manifestly originated as Christian transla- 

tions of the Greek term ; but bar-ndsd is the only Aramaic word 
that denotes the individual of the genus man and nothing 


by different 
scholars. 


Marien rightly protested against 

the tendency to assume a genuine utter- 


t Wellhausen, Pfleiderer, Marti, Bevan, Noldeke, Staerk. 
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anee behind every saying attributed to 
Jesus in the synoptics, and to forget the peculiar 
character and manifestly late origin of these writings. 
But since even within the synoptics it is often possible 
to trace a growth from a simpler form to one unques- 
tionably coloured by later thought, the investigator 
certainly has the right to assume that this develop- 
ment did not begin in onr present gospels. By testing 
a certain word in an approximation to the Aramaic 
form it must have had if uttered by Jesus, an entirely 
different sense is not seldom suggested that may 
readily have been obscured by a natural mistake in 
translation, or an equally natural doctrinal bias. As 
to Mt. 16 13 ff., van Manen is probably in the 
main right (see § 39), as well as in upholding the 
Messianic significance of the Greek term everywhere, 
and in rejecting the survival of Baur’s position in 
Eerdmans. On Hilgenfeld’s argument based upon 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, see § 42. The 
fiict that Dalman {l.c.) could find no other Aramaic 
term likely to have been used by Jesus than bar-ndsd, 
and recognised the improbability of this having been a 
Messianic title, is more significant than his contention 
that bar-ndm in the sense of ‘ man ’ was a Syriac 
innovation and not likely to have been thus understood 
in Galilee in the time of Jesus. 

Dalman may, indeed, have indicated a real tendency of 
Aramaic speech in Syria ; but the remains of its various dialects 
are too scanty' and late to determine whether the development 
was from an earlier bar-ndsd to a less accurate use of gabrd or 
'ndsd for ‘ man,’ ‘dVr Mcnsch,' a view favoured by the general 
spread of Aramaic from Mesopotamia and N. Syria southwards, 
or from an earlier gebar or 'nds to a later bar-nds. But 
Bevan’s point that the various uses of ’«<?/and bar-nas w-hich 
appear concurrently in Syriac are all found in one or another of 
the Palestinian di.alects and that no Palestinian dialect employs 
any of these forms in a sense unknown in Syriac, is certainly' 
well taken; and Wellhausen rightly feels that Dan. 7 13 is itself 
decisive (cp also Fiebig, and usage in Plv, Hier., above § 4, iii.). 

The authority of so accomplished a student of 
Palestinian Aramaic as Dalman naturally influenced 
other scholars. Baldensperger ( Th. Rundschau, 1900, 
p. 201 ff.) expressed his satisfaction with the final 
defeat of the philological explanation, and hinted at 
undue philosophical prepossessions. Rush Rhees {JDL 
1796) also thought that the present writer was hampered 
by the prejudgment that Jesus cannot have made for 
himself at the outset any supernatural claims. This, 
however, was not the case, as the conviction that Jesus 
did not cherish a desire to become even a righteous 
king, a divinely appointed ruler of Israel and the 
nations, was not the starting-point but the rather un- 
expected result of a long series of inv'estigations. 
Klopper {7AVTh. 1899, p. 161 ff.) accepts the validity 
of Schmiedel's arguments (see § 34), and thinks that 
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Jesus, already in the Galila^an period, claimed for him- 
self a peculiar kind of Messiahship by the Danielie title. 
He deems it probable that Jesus looked upon his 
victory over Satan in Mt. 4i^ as a realisation of the 
slaying of the beast in Dan. 7 n 26. It is ditlicult to see 
what ethical content could have been given to a figure 
which everybody understood to mean the establishment of 
the empire of the Jews that could not also have been 
given to the current Messianic ideal. Clemen 

{TL/., 1899, col. 489) asks why bar-ndsd cannot 
have been a Messianic title at the time of Jesus as well 
as later. The answer is that there is no evidence 
whatever that bar-ndsd was ever used as a Messianic 
title. There is reason to believe that Jesus on some 
occasions used it in the sense it commonly and e.\- 
elusivel}" has in extant Aramaic literature. In these 
instances it has been wrongly translated in the Gk. 
Gospels by a title not yet drawn from Dan, when Rev. , 
4 Ezra, and the interpolations in En. 37-71 were written 
in the reign of Domitian. ^ 

The most serious objection of Krop {La pens^e de 
Usus, 1897) is derived from the presence of the title in 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection. How was 
the title brought from the eschatological series into so 
different a setting? It may be answered that when 
once utterances concerning the Son of man had been 
placed upon the lips of Jesus, and the expression conse- 
quently understood as a self-designation, it may readily 
have been substituted for ' I,’ as the vacillating tradition 
in many places indicates, and aflopted in the creation of 
new oracles. It is probable, however, that a genuine 
utterance of Jesus was misunderstood and made the 
foundation of these logia (see § 40). 

Gunkel’s opposition {/.c.) comes from his strong con- 
viction that ‘ the man ’ is a mythological figure. 

As to the personality to whom Dan., Enoch, and 4 Ezra 
refer, he is no doubt right in assuming an ultimate llabylonian 
origin. The conflict between Marduk and Tiainat became 
in Judaism one between Vahwe and the great chaos-monster. 
What was first ascribed to Vahwe himself w.as subsequently 
assigned to an angel. After the destruction of the beast, 
this celestial representative of Israel comes in Dan. 7 with 
the clouds to receive the world -empire. The development 
of the Messianic idea (cp Schmidt, Son 0/ Man, chap, b) 
led to a transfer of these functions to the Messiah. But 
that the heavenly king, described like other angels as having 
the appearance of a man, was known as ‘the man,’ lacks all 
plausibility. Designations suggesting character or function- 
such as ‘the chosen one,’ ‘the just one,’ ‘the restorer,’ ‘the 
bridegroom,’ ‘the lamb' — are intelligible; ‘the man on the 
clouds’ would point to Dan. 7 13, and titles signifying this, like 
(Trg. to I Ch. 824) and (San/t. q 6 b), were indeed 

formed, as Eerdinans has shown ; but, neither in Babylonian 
mythology, nor in Jewish speculation, is it likely that an im- 
portant personage was referred to merely as ‘ the man,’ ‘ the 
human being.’ 

An objection is raised by Rose {Rev. bihl., 1900, pp. 
169 ff .) : the close connection between the kingdom and 
the Son of man render it probable that Jesus, to whom 
the former idea was of such importance, also occupied 
himself with the latter. Two filets, however, are not 
sufficiently considered in this view. Intense specula- 
tions concerning the kingdom and the world to come 
are frequently found without any allusion to a 
Messiah, and this is readil)’ accounted for l>y the hope 
centring on God himself as the sole deliverer of his 
people and judge of the world. When Drummond 
{Lc.) appeals to the independent tradition of Jn. and to 
the fact that ‘ the apostles must have known whether 
their Master spoke of himself in the way recorded in the 
gospels or not,’ it is to be said that acquaintance with 
the synoptics on the part of the Eourth Evangelist can 
scarcely be doubted, that the peculiar use of the term in 
his gospel (see §45) does not point to an independent 
tradition, and that the synoptic gospels were written too 
late to reflect, ev^en on points more important than 


^ On the argument for an earlier existence of the title drawn 
by Charles from Enoch 37-71 ^Hist. 0/ Doctr. 0/ Future Life, 
214/ [1889]), see § 7. 
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this, what the apostles must have known, as Drummond 
himself would no doubt admit. His weightiest objec- 
tion is that the Church would have preferred to invent 
some higher title. But the impression left upon an 
ancient reader of Dan. 7 13 was not that of a frail mortal, 
but rather that of a resplendent celestial l^eing ; and 
the title was not invented, it grew. Driver {Lc.) recog- 
nises that all such considerations would have to yield, 

' if it were philologically certain that *' the son of man ” 
could not have been an expression used by our Lord. ’ 
That bar-ndM should not have been understood as 
' man ’ in Galilee in the first century, although it was so 
used in the second, does not seem to him quite prob- 
able. He therefore goes to the opposite conclusion that 
bar-ndM = ‘ man ’ may have been so exceedingly common 
that for emphasis Jesus was obliged to use the term 
F reh db- 7 idsd, meaning 'the Son of man.’ But this 
Christian translation of 0 vids roO dvOpiorrov, intelligible 
only as a product of dogmatic necessity, would not 
have been understood as ‘ the Son of man ’ but as ‘ the 
son of the Man.’ Realising the precariousness even of 
this assumption, he finally quotes with approval 
Sanday’s opinion that Jesus may have introduced the 
term upon some occasion when he was addressing hi 
Aramaic-speaking fellow-men in — Greek ! It is not easy 
to believe that this Son of man who went forth to seek 


34. SchmiedeTs 
criticism. 


and to save that which was lost presented to his 
Galilaean fishermen riddles concerning himself in a 
foreign tongue. 

Even the suggestion of Jansen quoted by Weiss {^Predigt 
Jesu,^) 155) that Jesus used the Hebrew term ben-adiim, though 
less violent, lacks all probabilitj’. It is not apparent why he 
should have translated bar-ndsd into ben-dddm, which was not 
a Messianic title and could not possibly suggest Dan. 713. 

The keenest criticism of the new interpretation has 
been made by Schmiedel {Prot. Monatsh., 1898, pp. 

252/: 291^ , 1901. pp. 333/; )• 
fie is unquestionably right in hiving 
down the j^rinciple that ' absolute 
credibility should be accorded to that which cannot 
have been invented by a tradition replete \\ith venera- 
tion for Jesus because contradicting it, and most clearly 
in instances where, among the evangelists themselves, 
one or another has actually effected a transformation 
out of reverence for Jesus.’ Strangely enough, this 
acute critic has failed to perceive that, if the interpreta- 
tion based on the Aramaic is admitted, the passages in 
question furnish most valuable illustrations of his 
principle. Has a man the right to assure his fellow- 
man that his sins are pardoned? The Pharisees assert 
that God alone can jjardon sin. Jesus affirms that man 
has the right to do so. This thought was too bold for 
the Church to grasp. She asked, ‘ W’ho is the man 
that can pardon sins?’ and her answer was, 'the 
Christ.’ It was no doubt because the translator, 
following the custom of the Alexandrian version, 
rendered the phrase literally d Hd? rov dvdpdnrov rather 
than in good idiomatic Greek d di^Opwiros that the say- 
ing was preserved at all. 


It is not necessary to assume that the question debated was 
originally connected with a case of healing, and quite irrelevant 
to ask whether Jesus thought that all men could exercise healing 
power, nor is it at all certain that Jesus would have answered 
such a question in the negative. Jesus declares that the sabbath 
was made for man’s sake, therefore man is also lord of the 
sabbath, and the added remarks show that he regarded the 
whole cult as of less importance than the principle of love 
violated in the charge made against his disciples. But a view 
of the sabbath that put it wholly into the hands of man, was too 
radical for the Church. By the misleading, though probably 
unintentional, turn given to the expression in Greek, she gained 
the comforting assurance that the Christ was lord of the sabbath, 
and would, no doubt, lend his authority to any change made in 
his honour. The more in harmony with the growing veneration 
for Jesus this thought is, the more value must he attached to 
the earlier and so markedly different form revealed by a transla- 
tion of the saj'ing back into the original Aramaic. 

In Mt. 820 Jesus used what sounds like a current epigram to 
indicate the vicissitudes of human life. He thought of man’s 
lot, the Church instantly thought of his ; and the greater the 
distance between her meditation upon the humiliation of her 
heavenly lord from the general outlook upon human life sug- 
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gesied by the Aramaic saying, the stronger is the presumption 
in favour of the latter. There is pardon, Jesus declares, for 
anything that is said against a man, hut when the Holy Spirit 
that works his mighty deeds through a man is declared to he an 
evil spirit, how can there be forgiveness? While the Aramaic 
saying suggests as the thought of Jesus, that men should be 
willing to forgive whatever ntay be said against them, but that 
it is an infinitely more serious matter to call a manifestly good 
spirit possessing a man, Heelzebul) ; the C'hurch found it far 
easier to think that Jesus has given the gracious assurance that 
he would pardon even blasphemy against himself, though he 
was the Messiah, possibly because his Messianic glory was 
veiled, bm that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit could not he 
forgiven. NS'hen the prophet’s death began to appear to him as 
the inevitable result of his career, he may have comforted bis j 
disci])les with another word of universal application : ‘ man | 
must pass away, but he will rise again.' Convinced by the i 
testimony of those who had seen him in heavenly visions that he 
had risen from the dead, the Church was better prepared for the 
thought that he had predicted his own death and resurrection t 
than that he had in simple confidence hound up his own destiny i 
with that of humanity. In projxirtion as the Aramaic sayings | 
thus disclosed differ from the Greek hg-ia^ piesenting concep- 
tions that do not, like the latter, ally themselves naturally with 
the tlevfloping ecclesiastical .appreciation of Jesus, they become 
precious evidences, both of the nisiorical character of Jesus and 
of the peculiar type of his teaching. 

Schmiedel also argues the probability of an original 
Mc.ssianic reference in Mk. 228 from Jesus’ attitude to 
the law. He thinks that Jesus may have been led to 
regard himself as the Messiah by the practical question 
that he as a reformer was forced to meet, wliether the 
validity of the law might be set aside. ‘ 'I'hc law was 
intended to remain forever. If it must be changed, an 
explicit authorisation by Hod was of course necessary. 
No prophet had possessed this. It was on the whole 
conceivable only in connection with the new order of 
the world, the coming of the Messianic age. Conse- 
quently, only one could be the divine messenger who 
would (hire to announce it, the Messiah.’ d'his in- 
genious line of reasoning rests on presuppositions that 
are scarcely tenable. 

Jesus proh.ahly believed ih.nt Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Yet he found in the prophetic rolls the most ])ointed critici.'.m of 
the cult. Projihets had in the n.'ime of (iod spoken against 
.sacrifices, temples, sabbaths, and other ordinances of tlie law. 
He was manifestly much more inHuenced by the prophets than 
by the law. Whilst the que.slion of the \alidily of the codes 
might seem one of life and death to a lawyep it is altogether 
])ro!)able that other things seemed far more important to the 
carpenter of Nazareth. 'I'lie Essenes did not regard it as 
necessary to wait fur the Mcssi.ah to aulhori.se a remarkably free 
attitude toward the temple service. Galilee was notorious for 
what were reg.arded in Jerusalem as laxer conceptions. The 
man of Nazareth who went forth from his carpenter's bench, as 
Amos of old from his sjeamore trees, is not likely to have 
scrupled to follow the example of the prophets until he could 
persuade himself that he w.as, or wa.s destined to become, the 
JNle.ssiah for whom some of his countrymen longed. 

In distinction from Kerdman.s, Schmidt, and TJetz- 
mann, who had looked upon the Greek translators as 
the agents through whom the designation of ‘ man ’ 
became a Messianic title, W'ell hausen thought it possible 
that already the Aramaic fiar-z/dsd was at one time 
used with this significance. It would indeed be interest- 
ing to know whether ‘ Son of man ' was employed by 
the .\ramaic-spcaking Christians in the first century, 
and if so, what the form was. Unfortunately, there is 
no evidence on this point. 

We do not know what term in the Hebrew gospel Jerome 
rendered Jllius honiinisy nor the age of the pericope m yhich he 
found it. The A'r*. Hier. may well he somewhat earlier. P.ui 
its I wo terms b'reh ({c-f::ahra and b' rck d c-bar-ndsd are mani- 
fe-'^tly translations of 6 uio? tou ar^poiTrou, and only the ah.sence of I 
b'reh de-ndsd is of importance as it may show that this Edessene 1 
theological term was not used by the Palestinian Christians. 
The latest interpolations in Enoch 37-71 are of doubtful age and 
provenience (see § 7). .-\s to the fragments of a lost apoc.alypse 

preserved in the Synoptic gospels, there are_ loo many signs of 
editorial activity in the first of the evangelists, or variants In 
dififerent copies of the Greek text used, to permit a safe judg- 
ment particularly on the important point wliether in the Aramaic 
original Ml. 24 30 and parallels contained the first mention of the 
coming Son of man. It is altogether possible that the usage in 
this Apocalypse was analogous to that in Enoch 46 and 4 Ezra 
13, the man being first introduced and then referred to with a 
demonstrative pronoun that would naturally fall away in the 
Greek when the phrase was understood as a title. 
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If har-ndid had ever developed into a Messianic title 
among the Christians of Palestine, there aid not seem 
to be any reason why they should have substituted for the 
term which they must then have supposed Jesus to use, 
such a phrase as brch dH-gabrd. Schmietlel's point that, 
if bar-ndsd could convey to some minds the idea that 
the Messiah was meant, there are no grounds, at least 
so far as the language is eotieerned, for disputing that 
it may have been so intended by Jesus and understood 
by his immediate disciples, appears to the present 
writer to be well taken. Hut it touches only an ad- 
mission by \\’’ellhaiisen, not necessitated by any un- 
mistakable fact. If such a transformation hatl been 
effected in Jewish-Christian circles Ixjfore the end of the 
first century, we should expect to find it in Rev. The 
absence of the title in this Christian apocalypse, where 
there were many natural occasions for using it, is far 
more significant than its non-occurrence in the epistolary 
literature where some such motive as Schmiedel has 
imagined tuay have Ijeen operative. 

Until new evidence, or arguments not long ago 
refuted, shall be adduced in favour of the assumption 
35 Value of j^siis spoke Greek, it must be taken 
Vi’l granted that he addressed his hearers 

loidcal^ in the Galila^an dialect of the Aramaic. 

argJient. ackno;vl«lgcd. it follotvs of 

° necessity that it is the duty of every 

scholar before pronouncing upon the authenticity of 
any saying attrilnitcd to Jc.sns to consider whether it may 
have been wrongly translated. In the performance of 
this duty two difficulties are met with : it is possible only 
to approximate to the original, and the literary material 
by which the Galikean dialect is known apparently 
does not go back farther than lo tlie second century 
A. 1). On the other hand, the translation in this case is 
simplified by the fact that o i-tos roO dvOpunrov can only 
be the rendering of a form compounded with bar (-12). 
and further facilitated by the circumstance that of terms 
that may be considered, b'reh d^-’/idsa, b'n/i d^-gabrd 
and b' reh d^-bar-ndsd must be eliminated. W’hilc all 
these are manifestly Christian renderings of the Greek 
term, h' reh d^~ndsd was apparently not used in Palestine, 
b' reh dif-gabra cannot have been formed as an allusion 
lo Dan. 713 and as an original Aramaic expression 
would put the emphasis on Joseph, and b'reh db-bar- 
rdsd is ruled out by the same considerations. The 
only available term, then, is bar~ndsd. 

The examination in detail of Aramaic usage undertaken dur- 
ing the la.st few years, valuable as it has been, was not neces-sar^' 
to reach this conclusion. Hut bar-ndsd means simply ‘man,’ 
the individual of the human species, and is the only Aramaic 
forni that by its origin and usage has solely this connotation. 
Whilst the term occurs with greater frequency in the literary 
remains of some dialects, there is no rea.son to believe that it 
was lacking in any (though even this would not be strange), and 
it has the s;ime sense wherever it is found. In Galilee it appears 
to have been used more commonly than in Samaria and Judma. 
Although, in the absence of older literature, no actual occur- 
rence of the term before the second century A. p. can he quoted, 
there is no known fact that even remotely indicates that it was 
not employed and understood to have the same meaning a few 
generations earlier. 

The phrase translated d utos rov dvdpwirov, therefore, 
naturally conveyed the sense of ‘man.’ This is pre- 
cisely the most appropriate meaning in the passages 
whose aulhetilicily on other grounds is least subject lo 
doubt. It is quite possible that in one or another of 
these sa3'ings the indeterminate bar'tial, ‘a man,’ was 
originally used, or that the emphatic ending had already 
lost its force. It would then imply only a natural mis- 
apprehension, and no violence, if such an utterance as 
' A man may pardon sins’ should have been interpreted, 

' Even a man — viz. , this man,’ or ' Though I am a man, 

I have the right to pardon sins ' ; and the question as 
to the authority involved may (so Wellhausen) have 
assisted in giving the impression that Jesus referred to 
himself. But from this understanding of the phrase lo 
the conception that Jesus designated by it his Messiah- 
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ship the distcance is very great. A person speaking 
Aramaic might of course refer to a third person as ‘ The 
man,’ if he had already introduced him. There seems 
to be no instance of tliis among the recorded sayings of 
Jesus. I'here is not the slightest evidence that ‘ the man ’ 
was a current Messianic title, and the natural impression 
upon a person to whom Aramaic was the vernacular, 
that a speaker employing the term bar-mxsd referred to 
man in general, any man, renders it e.xceedingly im- 
probable that this phrase, without further c)ualification, 
can ever have been used as a designation of the 
Messiah. .Since, in spite of this fact, 6 vi. r. d. is 
sometimes put upon the lips of Jesus where the generic 
use is out of the question, the recourse to the Aramaic 
furnishes a most valuable criterion of genuineness. 

But if bar-ndM meant simply ‘man,’ why was it 
_ - translated d u:6y rod dvOpcoirov, and not 

V ® dvdpojiros? I'he answer is to be found 
t e Gree partly in the Greek version of the OT, 
trans a ion. partly in the development of thought 
in Greek-speaking Christian circles. 

The TIebrew ben-ddd)H was by as a rule rendered uto? 
dvOfutiTTOV (uib? avQpi^TTMV Job 10 21, utb? yyjyet'ou? many IMSS 
Jer. 40 33), and so also bar-ends in Dan. 7 13 (0 and 0). The 
plural b' ne dddvi is translated uioi di/^pcoTrwj', i S. 18 19 2 S. 7 14 
Is. 52 14 Mic. 56 Prov. 8431 Ps. 57 5 140 2, and ol viol tcji/ 
ardpcoTTcov, Joell 12 and frequently in Prov. ; b’nP hd-ddam is 
translated oi viol dyOpooTriov in 1 K. 8 39, and 01 viol rluy dyffpidneoy 
in Gen. 11 5 2 Cb. 0 30 Ps. 33 13 145 12. Of most import- 

ance is the usage in Ecclus., where the Hebrew has uniformly 
b’nP hd-dddm and this seems originally to have been rendered 
everywhere oi viol tov ardpuiTrov (1 13 2 38 3 i8 /I 21 811 93), 
oi viol Tu>y dyOpiorrioy occurring only sporadically in MSS as a 
correction and utoi. dyOpioTrov as an alternative reading in 821 
(Z//’ 147 149, Aid.). It is significant that Aquila also 

has oi viol tov dyOpuiTrov in 8 1 1 where his te.\t has been pre- 
served. To .a Greek this could scarcely have conveyed any 
other idea than ‘the sons of the man,’ the man being some 
particular person previously mentioned. Aquila, as well as 
the translator of Kcclus., thought in Aramaic, had b'ne 'ndsd in 
mind, and used dyQpmTro^; as a collective after the fashion of 
'ndsd. In Dan. 621 mibbene endsd is simply rendered 

diTO Tidy dyOpidirtay Instead of following this e.xample and 

rendering bar-ndsd by b dyOpivvo^, the Christian translator 
adopted the more common custom observed in the Greek version 
and particularly what seems to have been its most recent form 
seen in Ecclus. 

A Hellenistic Jew familiar with Aramaic would, 
therefore, be quite likely to divine behind d vld? tov 
dvdpcvirov an original bar-/idsd, whilst a Cjreek, naturally 
inquiring who the dyOpoviros was, would be puzzled by 
the expression. If this conceivably caused a hesitancy 
in some minds to emplo}^ it, it certainly was to many 
an additional reason for its use. The air of mystery 
surrounding it made it peculiarly fitting as a secret 
intimation of Messiahshij). It is manifest that the 
phrase is not a fresh translation of a Semitic original in 
every place where it occurs. Possibly this is not the 
case anywhere. It may have been employed in oral 
teaching and in earlier writings before any of our 
gospels were written, and adopted by the evangelists as 
an already current designation. The use of d vids rod 
dyOpt^TTov, not only in passages where the employment 
in the Greek Bible of dvOpcoTros as if it were a collective 
like ’ndsd rendered it possible to see through it a bar- 
7 idsd in the ordinary sense of ‘ man,’ but also where this 
would have been impossible, inevitably leads to the con- 
clusion that it may be necessary to distinguish between 
passages having different claims to authenticity. 

The idea that we possess in the Synoptic gospels 
accurate transcripts of the words of Jesus is already 
37 N d f when the 69 occurrences are 

literarv^^ reduced to 39, 40, or 42 by eliminating 
.... ^ what are deemed unmistakable duplicates. 

For if the 22 passages (see § 12) thus 
duplicated are examined, a substantial agreement is 
indeed found, but not absolute identity, and the differ- 
ences are sometimes such as cannot be accounted for 
by a more or less accurate rendering of an assumed 
Aramaic original. 


In the case of the 17 passages found only in Mt. or 
Lk. , some are obviously duplicates of sayings already 
recorded within these gospels, others have synojjtic 
parallels in which the phrase does not occur, and others 
still are manifestly later glosses. W hile u priori there 
is no reason to question the possibility of a genuine 
utterance having been preserved onl}- in one gospel, on 
e.xamination the decidedly secondary character of all 
these seventeen instances becomes apparent. 

Not only is Mt. 10 23 without a parallel in Lk. 12 but the 
whole section Mt. 10 17-25 predicting the sufferings of the 
apostles reflects a time when the niis.sionary activity of the 
Church was still confined to Israel. The alle'gorical interpreta- 
tion of the parable of the tares, found only in ^It. 13 37-41, shows 
the strong feeling against Antinomianisni in the early Church 
but also the wisdom with which some of her leaders left the 
punishment of heretics for the Messiah when he should appear. 
It is generally recognised that the Evangelist wrote this com- 
mentary. On Mt. 1013, see § 39. In Mt. It5 28 the ‘Son of 
Man’ coming in his kingdom has probably taken the place of 
‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ as is suggested by Lk. 9 27, where ‘ the 
kingdom of God ' is used, and Mk. 9 i, where it is e.xpanded into 
‘the kingdom of God already come with power.’ When Mt. 
1928^1 is compared with Lk.l82g and Mk.1029, it is clearly seen 
that each evangelist has modified the utterance or registered a 
peculiar tradition. While Lk. seems to be nearer the original, 
the omission of ‘lands’ is in harmony with his general attitude, 
and ‘kingdom of God’ is his synonym for the more idiomatic 
‘kingdom of heaven.’ Instead of ‘for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven,’ Mk. has ‘for my sake and for the gospel's sake,’ 
specifies the future blessings, and significantly adds ‘ with perse- 
cutions Mt. introduces the answer by r>. 28 and has ‘for my 
name’s sake.’ If ‘the sign of the Son of man’ in .Mt. 

2430^1 had formed a part of the original apocalypse, it is likely 
to have been preserved by Mk. and Lk. (see § 41), The com- 
mentators have not yet discovered what the sign is. Was it a 
flame of fire (2 Thess. 1 8) or a cross? In either case, this 
additional feature would not be very old. On Mt. 2031, see 
§ 41. The statement of a fact (Mk. 14 i /. Lk. 22 i /) has been 
changed into a prediction in Mt. 2(3 2. Instead of ^for the sake 
of the Son of man’ in Lk. (>22, ]Mt.5ii has ‘for my sake,’ but 
even this is a later addition. When_ Lk. 12 8 is compared 

with Mt. IO32 it is apparent that icdyw in the latter place is 
more original than the title, but also that the whole verse is 
secondary. Lk. 17 20-22 is not in harmony with what follows, 
and Paul, Wernle, and Holtzmann have rightly pointed out the 
disenchantment of the Church expressed in 17 22. Jiilicher 

{Gleichnisrcden 2 288) recognises that Lk. ISsd is a late 

addition similarly expressing the painful disappointment as 
regards the parousia. The beautiful comment, Lk. 19io. may 
be this evangelist s tribute to Jesus, or an interpolation in this 
place as in IMt.lSii. The exhortation, Lk. 21 34-36, is un- 
doubtedly, as Wernle {Syn. Fragc, 17) observes, the work of 
Lk. himself. Holtzmann thinks that l.k. 2248 is also a creation 
of the evangelist and calls attention to its rhetorical character 
(//Cji^l 1901, p. 414). In Mt. 2(5 50 the text is scarcely sound, 
and the account of Judas’ treason is of doubtful historicity (see 
Judas Iscariot, §§ 7, xo). It is po.ssible, howe\'er, that Lk. 
22 48 goes back to an Aramaic original that conveyed the sense : 
‘ Is it with a kiss that thou betrayest a man {bar-ndsapi' And 
Mt. 2t>5o may originally have had as a variant ‘ Why dost thou 
betray (n-apei for TrapaSiSw?) a friend ? ’ Two men in dazzling 
raiment, evidently angels, remind the women in Lk. 27 7 that 
Jesus had predicted the death and resurrection of the son of 
man. Addresses by angels do not belong to history. How 
little Lk. cared for mere verbal accuracy is seen in the fact that 
the quotation made by the angel does not quite correspond to 
any prediction recorded. 

A Study of these passages shows with what freedom 
sayings of Jesus were certainly modified and apparently 
created. 

If words occurring only in one gospel are naturally 
somewhat more open to suspicion than those found in 
two or three, it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, tliat the presumption in favour of genuineness 
does not necessarily increase by duplication, as it may 
only imply the copying of one evangelist by another or 
the use of a common source. The reliability of any 
saying must then ultimately depend upon tlie general 
trustworthiness of the document where it first appeared 
or the current of tradition it registered. 

To assume, as many scholars do, that the evangelical tradition 
has been preserved in its purity in Mk. is to draw a yoxy rash 
conclusion from the doubtful theory of Mk.’s priority- The 
fact that no passage containing the phrase is found in Mk. that 
is not also found in Mt., or Lk., or both, only shows that Mk. 
remained free from some of the later additions to the other 
synoptics. It often happens, however, that it^ is the text of 
higher age and greater prestige that because of its wider use is 
most enriched in that waA Thus our best Greek MS of Ecclus. 
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has the greatest number of interpolations, while far inferior 
-MSS are relatively free from additions to the text (see Schmidt, 

‘ Kcclesiasticus ’ in I'etnple liiNf). 

'I'he evidence of later expansions of Mt. , most clearly 
presented by Hilgenfeld, is constantly increasing, and 
new indications of similar accretions to the original Lk. 
already suggested by Marcion’s gospel, are forthcoming. 
The assumption that Mk.’s conception of Jesus’ attitude 
to the Messiahship was different from that of Mt. and 
Lk. and more historical can scarcely maintain itself 
after Wrede’s criticism. As the prejudice in favour of 
Mk. , based on a shorter text and a supposed correcter 
view of Jesus' career, is removed, and the different 
versions of each saying are compared and tested in tlieir 
presumable .Aramaic form, an impartial survey of the 
facts will show at once how far all the synoptics are 
from relieciing accurately the words of Jesus without 
losing touch altogether with the oldest tradition, and in 
what sense the earliest testimony as to the succession of 
these gospels, representing the order as Mt. , Mk. , and 
Lk. , is to be accepted. It will then be seen that there 
are passages in Mt. and Lk. , not found in Mk., that 
may go back to original sayings of Jesus ; that the 
only passage found in Mk. and Lk. , but not in Mt. , 
cannot be regarded as authentic ; that there is no 
genuine saying preserved in I.k. that is not also found 
in Mt. ; that there are passages in Mk. as well as in 
Mt. and Lk. tliat are clearly of very late origin ; and 
that there are passages in Aik. as well as in Mt. anti 
Lk. in which the phrase may go back to an original 
bar-ndsd even after the episode at Civsarea Philippi. 

.Amotig the eight pass.ages found only in Ml. and Lk., Mt. 
8 20 (Lk. 58), 11 19 (7 34), and 12 32^ (12 ion) probably go back 
10 original utterances of Jesus (see S 38); 12 40 (11 30) is an 
interpolation particularly clumsy in Alt.; 24 27 37 39(17 24 2030) 
belong to the synoptic apocaIyp.se (see § 41), and 21)44 (1’- 4^’) is 
recognised by Jiilicher {l.c. 2142 JC) as a later glo.ss. .Among 
the five found in Ml. and Mk., Ml. 17 9 (l>8) refers to the vision 
on the mountain. In Jesus’ lifetime, not even his most intimate 
disciples had had anything to relate concerning bis luminous 
heavenly body. l)id this necessarily e.xclude the possibility of 
a vision of this body before his death? Not to the minds of the 
evangelists, since they had accustomed themselves to the 
thought that Jesus had forbidden all such disclosures concern- 
ing himself before he should rise from the dead. This vision 
(opa/xa) is thus an anticipation of the vision that spread the 
belief in his resurrection. The Elijah question, Mt. 17 10-13 
(Mk. 911-13), consequently had no connection originally with 
what precedes; the text in Mk. is late and confused (so also 
Wernle, l.c., 133), whilst that in Mt. is in good order and the 
conclusion may be a rendering of ‘So must a man (g’:"i2) sulTer 
by them,’ referring to John the Baptist. Mt. 2O28 (Mk. IU45) 
comments retrospectively on the exemplification in the life and 
death of Jesus of the principle he has just laid down. Lk. 
22 27-30 is a later and less valuable interpretation that curiously 
misunderstands the thought that Jesus wished to convey. Mt. 
2024^ (Mk. 14 21/0 occurs in an interpolation which breaks the 
connection between 2(t2ia and 26 (14 18 and 22) with an account 
that has been placed by Lk. at the end (22 21-23) even there 
is probably unhistorical. The occurrence of the phra.se in Ml. 
2G45 (Mk. 1441), not found in Lk. where the connection is 
better, is no doubt to be explained by the place Judas gained 
in Christian legend (so Wellhausen). (On Mk. 831 [Lk. 922], 
see § 40.) 

Among the eight passages found in all the Synoptics, Alt. 96 
(Aik. 2 10 Lk. 5 24) and Alt. 12 8 (Aik. 228 Lk. 65) probably go 
back to original utterances. All. 1<»27 (Aik. 838 Lk. 9 26) is 
clearly a later addition, further transformed by Aik. and Lk. 
Alt. 17 22 (Aik. 9 31 Lk. 9 44) and Alt. 20 18 (Aik. 10 33 Lk. IS 31) 
is a prediction of his death (see § 40). Mt. 27 30^ (Aik. 18 26 
Lk. 21 27) belongs to the Synoptic apocalypse (see § 41). All. 
2C24rtr (Mk. 14 2irt IA.22 22) belongs to the interpolation con- 
sidered above. The absence of disciples witnessing the scene, 
the conflict with judicial practice, the absurdity of the false 
testimony, the failure to produce any statement that a Jewish 
court could have construed into blasphemy, and the contra- 
dictions and evident Christian colouring render it extremely 
difficult to believe in the historical character of the trial before 
the Sanhedrin. (Cp Synedriu.m.) In Alt. 20 64 Jesus answers 
the question whether he is the Alessiah ‘thou sayest it.’ in Lk. 
22 69 ‘ye say that I am.’ The plain import is ‘You say that I 
am the Alessiah, but 1 have made no such statement.’ It is 
significant that these two evangelists .should have hesitated to 
pul upon the lips of Jesus an affirmative answer even under 
oath. So strong was the tradition that Jesus did not in his life- 
time claim to be the Alessiah, so firm the conviction that he 
guarded his secret to the end. They felt justified only in 
ascribing to him a covert reference to the Alessiah in the third 
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person and with the secret name. Mk. (1462) lacks some of the 
expressions in Alt. and Lk., but departs widely from the earlier 
tradition by making Jesus acknowledge his Messiahship. Cp 
the searching criticism of Brandt (£v. Gesch. 53^). 

In view of this indispensableliterary criticism, it is of no 
small importance that it is possible by turning the Greek 

38 Genuine vernacular of Jesus to ob- 

sayings during I*'"*" different 

Galilean ^ prevailing conceptions of the 

period early Church and so bold and original 
^ * as to raise the strongest presumption in 

favour of their genuineness. Such are, in the first 
place, Mt. 9 6 and 12 8 (and parallels), found in all the 
synoptics. In the former case the question is debated 
whether a man has a right to assure another man that 
his sins are pardoned. The Pharisees maintain that 
God alone can pardon sin. 'I hey probably regarded 
absolution in the name of God as a priestly function. 
There is no evidence that the Jews expected the Messiah 
to forgive sins, and no intimation that Jesus looked 
upon this as a privilege to be exercised only by himself. 
On the contrary, he enjoins his disciples to use this 
power (Mt. I818). Such a simple assurance of forgive- 
ness, flowing from a living faith in a heavenly father’s 
love, was to Jesus no sacerdotal act. Any man had a 
right to extend it. 

In Mt. 128 the generic meaning is equally clear. The 
disciples having eaten corn as they passed through the 
field, are accused of breaking the sabbath. Jesus 
defends them by quoting the e.xample of David, who ate 
of the shewbread, which, according to the law, he had no 
right to do, and gave his followers permission to do so. 
The point is not that David and his ‘ greater son ’ may 
take liberties with God’s law which would be wrong for 
others, but clearly that so godly a man as David 
recognised that the sustenance of life was in (jod's eyes 
more important than the maintenance of the cult. 
Lest this should be misunderstood, he adds another 
argument. The law permits the priests to work on the 
sabbath, thus regarding the commanded cessation of 
labour as less important than the maintenance of divine 
worship. The thought is not that he and his had 
priestly rights, for they had none, and Jesus had no 
interest in the sacrificial cult, as the next statement 
shows. I^ut even from the standpoint of the law there 
were things more important than the enjoined cc.ssation 
of work. Man was not made for the sabbath, but the 
sabbath for man ; therefore man is also lord of the 
sabbath. This conclusion alone is relevant to the 
argument. If it were necessary to prove that the 
Messiah might break the law or authorise his disciples 
to do so, how could so startling a proposition be 
established by the general consideration that the sabbath 
was made for man’s sake ? T here is indeed no evidence 
that the Jews expected the Messiah to violate or abrogate 
the divinely given law. The very suggestion would 
probably have produced a shock. If Jesus really 
desired to convince his hearers that the Messiah had a 
right to dispense from obedience to the law and that he 
was the Messiah, he must have understood that what 
was needed for that purpose w as a reference to a recog- 
nised Messianic passage ascribing such powers to the 
Messiah or a firmly-rooted tradition to this effect, and a 
straightforward presentation and vindication of his 
claims, all the more necessary if he did not wish his 
Messiahship to be taken in a political sense. W’ere it 
possible that the Aramaic word he used for ‘.Son of 
man ’ could have been interpreted as a Messianic title, 
the impression left on the Pharisees would still have 
been that he had defended law-breaking on the ground 
that the lower, the sabbath, must yield to the higher, 
man, and had made such a sweeping application of a 
general principle, true enough in certain circumstances, 
as w'ould allow any man to set aside any ordinance of 
God. 

‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heavens 
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have nests, but a man has nowhere to lay his head ‘ 
(Mt. 820) may be a proverb quoted by Jesus or an 
epigram coined on the spot. In either case the scribe 
no doubt saw the hint quickly. Man’s life is full of 
danger and uncertainty. \\'here will he reside to- 
morrow? Nature cares for the beasts; they arc not 
driven from home and hearth for their convictions. 
The thought probably never occurred to the scribe that 
this Galilaean teacher had in the same breath announced 
himself as the Messiah, and complained that though he 
was so great a man he neither owned a house nor had 
a lodging-place. 

The enemies of Jesus charged him with performing 
his cures by the aid of Beelzebub. In this he saw a 
blasphemy, because he felt that his success in curing the 
sick was due to a divine spirit that possessed him. Yet 
he was careful to distinguish between an attack upon a 
fellow-man and a denunciation of the spirit operating 
through him. Therefore he says, ‘ If any one speaks 
against a man, that may be pardoned, but he that 
speaks against the Holy Spirit can have no pardon ’ 
(Mt. 1232). No person in the audience could have 
understood him to say : ‘ You may blaspheme the 

Messiah with impunity, but not the floly Ghost,’ The 
distinction is clearly between the divine spirit and the 
human instrumentality. 

Wellhausen prefers the reading in Mk. 828 and assumes 
that a misunderstanding arose through the original reading in 
Lk. 12 10 which, on the basis of the absence of Aoyot’ in Marcion, 
he translates into Aramaic and renders ‘all that is said by man ' 
(Kw JIdV 'T Sz)* Tliis is an ingenious suggestion ; but an 

omission on the part of Mk. seems more probable than such a 
misapprehension. For, whether the words were uttered by 
Jesus or not, they seem to have originated in some such reflec- 
tion as we find in i S. 2 25. 


In Mt. II19 Jesus may be rightly represented as 
having said ‘ John comes neither eating nor drinking 
and they say. He has a devil ; a man comes who eats 
and drinks and they say. Behold a glutton and a wine- 
bibber.’ 

The account in Mt. 16 13-20 of Jesus’ question to the 
disciples giving occasion for Peter’s confession has 
Tb h manifestlv suffered by later expansions. 
39. 1 he phrase pontitical diploma presented 

p to Peter m 7'v. 17-19. huch also the 

addition ‘ the .Son of the living God ’ in 
P ■ 7'. 16. In 7'. 13 a second question has 

been preserved in Syr. Sin. Namely, ‘ \Vlio is this Son 
of man ? ’ added to the first, ‘ W'hat do men say con- 
cerning me ? ’ ‘ This ’ may perhaps be put to the 

account of the Syriac translator (so Schmiedel). But 
it is also possible that ‘ Who is this man {/mr-ndsd)? ’ 
is a gloss already in the .\ramaic, leading the later 
glossator to introduce by contrast the title of Christ’s 
divinity. It is evident that the interpolator lived 
at a period when the supremacy of the Roman .See 
was being established. At that time the term ‘ Son of 
man ’ would be understood to denote the human nature 
as distinct from the divine, .\part from these additions, 
Mt. seems to have preserved an earlier text than Mk. 
827 jf. and Lk. 9 18 Desirous to proclaim the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem also, Jesus 
apparently hesitated on the ground that it might be 
taken as a political movement. Hence, the question as 
to what men thought of him. If the answer was 
reassuring so far as the people were concerned, seeing 
that they looked upon him as a prophet and not as an 
aspirant to Messiahship, he had to reckon also with the 
attitude of his own disciples. When Peter, utterly mis- 
understanding the question as to their views, took the 
occasion to express his own hope, Jesus was obliged to 
* command the disciples that they should not say to any 
man that he was the Messiah,’ as it is emphatically put 
in Mt. 

According to Mk. 831 (Lk. 922) Jesus announced his 
death and resurrection after three days immediately 
upon Peter’s confession. Of this Mt. knows nothing. 


The first reference to the sufferings of the Son of 
man are found in Mt. 17 12 (Mk. 9 12), 
But here it is probable that the 
original Aramaic conveyed the sense 
*so must a man {bar-nd^) suffer by 
them.’ For ‘ the disciples understood 
that bespoke to them concerning John the 
Baptist,’ V, 13. Later, this would naturally be mis- 
understood as a reference to himself. The original 
form of Mt. 20 28 (Mk. 10 45) may have been ‘ Man has 
not come [sc. into the world) to be served, but to serve.’ 
When this w’as applied to Jesus, the dogma of the 
* ransom ’ seems to have been added. 


40. Basis of 
predictions 
of 

death and 
resurrection. 


In Clem. Horn. 12 29 (ed. Schwegler) Peter quotes the 
following words of Jesus : rd dya^a eA0et»/ iet, fiaKapia^ Se 
61’ o{f ep\€Tat ' djaoia>9 jcai rd kukol ai^dyKrj eAOeii', oval Se Si' ov 
€o\€Tai. The work in which this is found probably dales from 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180); cp Hilgenfeld, Clem. 
Recog. and Hom.y 1848, p. 305^., ZWTh., 1869, p. 353, Kinl. 
p. 42. The same pying is reported by Aphraales : ‘ good is 
sure to come and it is well with him through whom it comes; 
evil also must come, hut woe to him through whom it comes ’ 
(5 I, ed. Graflin). Aphraates used Tatian’s Diatessaron. 'I'he 
generic sense of bar-ndsd in each part of this section, naturally 
enough applied to Jesus and Judas in .Mt. 2«> 24 Mk.1441 hk. 
22 22, was consequently still preserved in the middle of the 
second century. 

Of the two passages found in all the synoptics, Mt. 
1722 (Mk. 931 Lk.944) and Mt. 20 i 8 (Mk. IO33 Lk. 
I831), the latter furnishes a more natural situation. 
That Jesus cannot have predicted in detail his death 
and resurrection after three days or on the third day, is 
evident to all critical students. But the difficulty of 
suppre.ssing the political hopes of his followers and the 
prejudices and opposition he was sure to encounter in 
Jerusalem may well have filled his mind with forebodings 
of evil. He fell back, however, upon the conviction 
that the highest good, the kingdom of heaven, would 
come, and that it would be well with any man who 
assisted in its coming and suffered for its sake. He no 
doubt believed in a resurrection of the dead, although 
his idea seems to have been nearer the Essene than the 
Pharisaic conception. As Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had been raised out of death into an eternal life with 
God, so he expected to be raised, Mt. 2223^ (Mk. 12 
13^ Lk. 2020^. ). This hope he may have expressed 
by some such word as ‘ man must pass away but he 
will rise again.’ Even this would be improbable, if 
Pfieiderer were right in assuming that Jesus cherished 
no doubts as to the outcome of his mission to Jerusalem. 

Considering Lk. 2236 as a genuine saying of Jesus, 
Pfieiderer World, 1899, p. 431 J/".) concludes 

that, as he ordered his disciples to buy swords, probably 
to defend themselves against hired assassins, he cannot 
have gone to Jerusalem with the ‘ purpose of dying there 
as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, but of contending 
and conquering.’ It might be said that, if he advised 
his followers to arm themselves, the thought of danger 
and death must have been present with him. But it is 
exceedingly improbable that he ever gave any such 
counsel. If he had actually urged his followers to sell 
their very garments in order to purchase swords, without 
explaining his purpose, he must have contemplated a 
coup d'^lat and there would have been plenty of swords 
at his disposal, but there would have been a certain 
disingenuousness in his rebuke, Mt. 2652, so thoroughly 
in harmony with the doctrine of non-resistance he had 
preached, since he was himself responsible for the 
presence of the sword and the notion that it would be 
an urgent necessity. The earlier tradition in 

Mt. and Mk. knows nothing of such a command given 
by Jesus ; but it preserved the fact that one of the 
disciples had drawn a sword and cut off a man’s ear. 
How was this sword to be accounted for ? Jesus had 
ordered it. For what purpose? Lk. 2227 gives the 
answer, ‘ This which is written must be accomplished 
in me, “And he was reckoned with the lawless.”’ 
Jesus, of course, did not go to Jerusalem in order to 
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die. but to proclaim the good news of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless he no doubt realised the dangers of the 
situation and only put his life into jeopardy Ix-eause lie 
deemed it necessary for the aecomplishiuent of liis work, 
sustained the while by tlie hope that the kingdom of 
heaven would come in the world and to himself a share 
in the resurrection from the dead. 

In Mt. 244-36 'the Son of man’ occurs five times; 
in Mk. 185-32 only once, and in Lk. 21 8-36 twice. 

Ml. 2430^ (Mk. 13 26 Lk. ‘21 27), which is alike 
^1- -Til© in all the synoptics, has no doubi Ijeen drawn 

Synoptic from llie last apocalypse. Before it Ml. inlro- 
AlOOCalvnse term twice — viz., in ‘24 27 which is also 

• fount! iu Lk. 1724 and in 2430a which ha.s no 
parallel. The second occurrence in Lk. (*21 3' ) is also without a 
duplicate ; while Mt. 2437 39 correspond to Lk. 17 26 30. 

If tlie passage which the three gospels have in common 
was tlie first in the original apocalypse that referred to 
the Son of man, it may well be that it conveyed the 
meaning, ‘ they shall sec a man coming on the clouds 
of heaven,' and he will, etc. If Mt. 24 27 actually pre- 
ceded it, this sense would not be possible ; but there is 
no certainty that the original has been reproduced 
exactly or in order. Until further discoveries shall have 
been made, it will remain most probable that * the 
man ’ was first introduced as ' a man,’ as in En. 40 and 
4 Kzra 13. This apocalypse may not originally have 
been put upon the lips of Jesus. W hen its fragments 
once secured a place in the synoptic gospels, the in- 
fluence upon the conception of tlie term ' Son of man ' 
must liavc been profound. If even d vlos roe avOpibirov 
to persons familiar with Aramaic might still have con- 
veyed the sense of baf-nasa (see § 36), the man coming 
with the clouds or appearing as a lightning flash was too 
!)lainly the celestial being described in Dan. 7 13 to be 
considered as referring to man in general. A new 
mode of thought w'as naturally given to familiar utter- 
ances. It was this heavenly man who had been without 
a home on earth, who had authority over the sabliath 
and the right to j^ardon sins, who had suffered at the 
hands of men and predicted his advent in glory and 
power. The title was substituted for the personal 
pronoun ; old sayings were modified, new ones formed. 
W’here Jesus had spoken of tlie kingdom of heaven 
whose coming he expected, the Church spoke of tlie Son 
of man for whose coming she eagerly looked. Among 
the new creations none is grander tlian the judgment 
scene in Mt. 25. Its chief significance lies not so much 
in the fact that the judge identifies himself with liis 
brethren, or that the nations are judged by their treat- 
ment of the Christians, as in the fact that they are 
judged exclusively by moral tests: men’s eternal welfare 
is determined by their unconscious goodness in dealing 
with their humlflest fcllow-men. 


An indication of the dale of the synoptic apocalypse in its 
Christiaii form may be found in the circumstance that it follows 
in Mt. immediately upon a passage that in all i)robabilily 
belonged to the tov Oeov, as Strauss has shown {ZH'l'/t., 

1863, p. 84 Jf.). This ‘Wisdom of (iod’ cannot have been 
written long before the end of the first century, as it contains an 
allusion to the murder of Zechariah b. Baracbia during the .siege 
of Jerusalem (cp Jos. BJ iv. 04 335, 343]). 


Jerome ( Vir. 111 . 2) affirms that in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, which he had translated into 
4.9 To and Latin, the statement was 

- made that Jesus after his resurrec- 

tion, ‘ took bread, blessed, brake, and 
gave it to James the Just, saying, 
“my brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of man 
{filius homirtis) has risen from those that sleep.”’ 
Hilgenfeld (Z 11^77/. , 1899) thinks that the Aramaic 
phrase translated by Jerome was b' re li db- nasa. 


according to 
Hebrews. 


It would be interesting, in all these circumstances, to know 
what Aramaic term Jerome found in his gospel, and of utmost 
importance if it could be proved that the copy he saw in the 
library at Ca-sarea was a faithful transcript of the Gospel 
written by Matthew. In its original form, the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews may indeed have been of very high age, and 
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have served as a basis for the first Greek gospel. That it was 
nameless, as Handmann thinks (/AA At/., 1888, p. 115), is not 
probable. The most natural supposition is that it was ascribed 
to Matthew. Whether such a tradition was correct, may be 
doubted. But, like all other gospels, it undoubtedly underwent 
many changes ; and this particular pericope, at least in the form 
represenied by Jerome, can scarce^ have had a place in the 
first draft. 


As b'reh ndUd apparently was not used by 
Palestinian Christians, b' 7 'eli dt^-s^abrd is more probable. 
But it may even be questioned whether Jerome wrote 
filius liominis, as Gregory of 'l ours quotes the words : 
' Surge, Jacobc, eomede, quia jam a mortuis resiirre.xi ’ 
{I list. Franc. I21). 

It is the merit of Lietzmann to have called attention 
to the fact that outside of the N'P the phrase occurs for 
the lirst time in Marcion, and was 


43. Marcion’s 


used by different Gnostic schools. 


gospe . Marcion’s gospel seems to have had 
this term in the same places as the canonical Lk., 
except that 72935 11 30-32 188 31-34 were not found in 
his gospel. 


From lMareton’s acquaintance with it, Lietzmann draws the 
conclusion that it originated in Asia ISlinor before the year 
90 A.D. It IS not apparent why this year should have been 
chosen. Harnack’s conjecture {Citron. 298 is ha.sed on an 
obscure and manifestly corrupt passage in Clement of Alex- 
andria. Lipsius placed Marcion'.'. birth at least iweniy years 
later, and his arrival in Rome in 143/4 {/.IVTh., 1867, p. 75 f.). 
Tertullian’s statement that Marcion was the son of a bi.sliop is 
scarcely more reliable than that of Megeihius, that he was him- 
self a bishop (cp Meyboom, Marcion en de Marcionicten, 
347^)- bill, apart from this, there is no evidence that Marcion 
as a child was familiar with the gospel he quoted in Rome in 
the lime of Pius (cp also Hilgenfeld, Kctzergescli. 329^!). 


According to Ircnu^'us {Adv. herr. i. 30i-31 2) the 
Gnostics called the primeval light, the father of all 
44 Use of dvdpcjTTos {primus homo), 

term bv thought {evvoia} emanating 

Gnostics Aevrepos dvOpioTos {secundus 

homo), or vibs dvOpojTTOv (flius hominis). 
I'his t»t6s dpOptoTTou was not, however, identical with 
the C'hrist who, in their opinion, was the offspring of 
' the first man ’ and ' the second man ’ with ‘ the holy 
spirit,’ while the man Jesus, son of Yaldabaoth and tlie 
Virgin Mary, was conceived of as the earthly tabernacle 
in which the Christ took up his abode. Hippolytus 
{Fhilosophmnena, 5 6-11 10 9) reports that the Xaasenes 
(c’n: = serpent), or Phrygian Opliites, also worshipped 
the ‘man’ {dvOptoiroi), and the 'Son of man’ 
duBpd}Trov) as a unity of father and son, the father 
probably being designated as Adamas (c'.x). 

In the Kvangelhitn Marice, a Gnostic work earlier than 
Irena:us, the highest being is called IlpwroiOptuTro? (cp K. 
Schmidt, SBAli', 1896, p. 843 yi), and in a somewhat later 
form of this Gnosis the ‘ Man of light,' Adamas, occurs (/VA in 
Til 8 297 309 658) ; and the perfect and true man {/to/ninem 
pcr/ectum et veruni) called Adamas, belongs to the circle of 
divine beings manifesting liarbelo, the father and the son, in 
the thought of the Barbelo-Gnovtics (Iren. 1 29). When the 
‘Heavenly Dialogue,’ quoted by Celsus in his ‘'frue M'ord ’ 
(about 177 A.D.), declared that the Son of Man (6 vib? tou dv- 
Oputnov) was mightier than .a god (Origen, Conir. Cels. 8 15), 
this god was no doubt Yaldabaoth whom his mother, Sophia, 
had to rebuke by a reminder that above him were ‘ the father of 
all. the first man, and the man, “the son of man,”’ according 
to Irenajus. Valentinus also gave the first place in the pleroma 
to the -rrpoiiv dvOptuTTO^ (Clement, Strotn. ii. 836), and Monoiinos 
represenied the divinity as man, and in so far as it is revealed, 
as ‘ Son of man ’ (see (irill, l.c., 355). 


The evident kinship between the Ophite system and 
the thought ascribed to Simon of Gitia, renders it not 
improbable that the founder of the movement already 
was familiar with these designations for the highest 
beings. His saying in regard to the divine manifesta- 
tion as son in Judasa, as father in Samaria, and as holy 
spirit in the other nations [Philos. 619) is most readily 
understood in harmony with whatever else is known of 
his view's, if it is assumed that he asserted the divinity 
of man on the basis of the acknowledged humanity of 
God, finding in Judaism, Samaritantsm, and paganism, 
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in Jesus, himself, and Helena, manifestations of that 
divinely human life symbolised by the already extant 
figures of ‘ the man,’ the ‘ Son of man,' and the feminine 
spirit in the pleroma. 

That the Ophites existed before Christianity, their 
doctrine being a mixture of Egyptian and Jewish ideas, 
has been suggested by Baur {Christ liche Gnosis, 

[1835]), by Lipsius, who preferred to tliiuk of Syrian 
rather than Egyptian influences as preponderating 
{Z.\VTh., 1863, p. 718/!), and by Lietzmann, who 
quotes Philaster, 1 1, as showing, that they ‘ argued their 
heresies before the coming of Christ.' Lietzmann, 
however, is of the opinion that ‘ man ' as a divine name 
can only have originated as a designation of the heavenly 
prototype of the Messiah appearing on earth, called 
even in early times ‘ the second man,' though the term 
is actually found only in late Rabbinic writings, and 
that the Cliristian Ophites continued to use these 
titles, naturally adopting d vids roO duOpiowov for d 
devrepos AuSpcjiros. But Grill is probably right in 
pointing out an Indian origin for this conception 
348^). 

The Vedic Purusha — i.e,, ‘man' — is a designation of the 
Tiniverse, the macrocosm being conceived after the analogy of 
the microcosm. A distinction is made, however, in I^i^ i'eda 
10 90 between Purusha as tlie absolute being, and Purusha as 
the firstborn, and for this derived primeval existence the term 
Naruyana, ‘the one like a man,' ‘the son of man’ is used 
(^Mahnna royana-Upanishad, 11). Gnostic speculation is 
altogether likely to have been affected by this idea. 

It is possible, too, that there was a basis in the 
mythical lore of Syria. Adam is not improbably the 
name of a Semitic divinity [cp Obed-edom]. The 
familiar motive of a fatlier, a son, and a mother-goddess 
having issue by the son {cp Stucken, MCAG, 1902, 
446 reflecting as it does a very primitive form of 
domestic life, is certainly of mythical origin, and not 
the result of late philosophical speculation. The con- 
ception of the macrocosmic man and the celestial 
protoplast is earlier and more widespread than the 
significant names expressing it in Sanscrit sources, and 
rendered the introduction of similar terms easier. 
There seems to be no trace in Gnostic thought of the 
Jewish idea of the Messiah, and the Christ-idea has the 
appearance of being a later addition to a system already 
completed. The Gnostic ‘Son of man' cannot be 
accounted for as growing out of the conception 
presented in the synoptics ; rather is it possible that 
the Greek phrase, used in rendering the generic bar^ 
ndsd, lent itself to an interpretation akin to the Gnostic 
thought, seeing in Jesus an incarnation of a celestial 
‘ Son of man. ’ 

Recent criticism of the Fourth Gospel has had a 
tendency to emphasise again its relations to Gnosticism. 

45 Use in unhistorical character of the 

Fourth Gospel, its impregnation with Alex- 

p , andrian, and particularly Philonic, 

^ ’ thought, and its date toward the middle 
of the second century, have been rendered practically 
certain by the labours of many scholars, from Bret- 
schneider to Holtzjiiann and the R^villes (see John, 
Son of Zebedee), questions concerning earlier and 
later strata within the gospel, and the attitude of author 
or redactor to Gnostic thought, have assumed fresh 
importance during the last few years. How profoundly 
investigation on these points may affect the interpretation 
of the ‘Son of man' in Jn. is seen in the works of 
Fries, Kreyenbilhl, and Grill. Following the expansion- 
theory of Schweizer, to some extent adopted by Bousset 
and Harnack, in the more radical form given to it by 
Dellf, rather than the source-theory of Weisse, Freytag, 
and Wendt, Fries {Det fjdrde evangeliet, 1898; 
En koptiske evangelium, 1900) has independently elabo- 
rated a view according to which an earlier gospel by 
the presbyter John has been expanded by Cerinthus 
with interpolations, partly taken from the Gospel 


according to the Hebrews, partly consisting of his own 
philosophical speculations on the basis of the Pliilonian 
logos-doctrine. This theory leads him to consider 1 51 
813/ 5275362 828 and 1831 as interpolations. Only 
1223 34 he thinks it necessary to assign to the original 
gospel, but regards these as evidence that Jesus himself 
occasionally used the term. Sbderblom has indicated 
his general agreement with this position {jesu Bergs- 
predika?i, 40 [1899J). 

.So much is sacrificed to Cerinthus, that 12 23 34 might a.s well 
have been added. For 12 23 is practically identical with 1831, 
and the statement offending the people in 12 34, that ‘ the son of 
man must be lifted up,’ is found not in 12 32 where Jesus says, 

‘ If am lifted up,’ but in 3 14 winch is regarded as an inter- 
polation. So far as the ‘ Son of man ’ pas.sages are concerned, 
they must therefore, even on this view, be put to the account of 
a Gnostic philosopher, familiar with Philo’s speculation, since 
the similarity of 627 to the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
does not extend to this phra.se. The significant thing is that 
the parts which must be considered as most characteri.stic of the 
gospel are thus given by Fries to a Gno.stic. Fries may be right 
in pointing out a probable u.se of a Greek translation of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. That the author to whom 
we owe the gospel in substantially its present form, barring 
some transpositions indicated by Spitta and Paeon, and the 
appendix, used other sources than the synoptics is not im- 
probable.^ But the freedom^ with which Mt.2()64 has been 
modified in 1 51, and the jDassi on -sayings have been transformed 
into predictions of glorification in 814 828 12 23 and 1834, 
suggests the extreme difficulty of a.scertaining the exact 
language and historical worth of any such sources through the 
chiaroscuro of his thought. 

If Fries fell back upon the opinion of the ancient 
Alogi that Cerinthus had had something to do with this 
gospel, Kreyenbilhl {Das Evangelium der Wahrheit, 
1900) has maintained that the present gospel is the 
work of Menander of Kapparetma, the disciple of Simon, 
and contemporary of Ignatius, in a work equally marked 
by learning, critical acumen, and sympathetic insight. 
In accordance with this view he holds that ‘ Son of 
man’ in Jn. is intended to be understood not as an 
exclusive self-designation of Jesus, but rather as a term 
applying to ‘man,’ ‘any jeder Christenmensch, 

Menander speaking out of his Christian consciousness 
of being a saviour sent by the aeons into the world {I.c. 
437 cp IrencHeus, Adv. hcer. i. 285). It is 

difficult for the present writer to believe that the slender 
foundation in Justin and Irenaius will bear the weight 
of so heavy a structure. 

IMenander may indeed have conceived of him.self as having 
come into the world to redeem nivn from ignorance, and it is 
barely possible that he regarded himself as a manifestation of 
the celestial man. P>ut the natural impression is certainly that 
in Jn. Jesus is repre.sented as speaking solely of himself when 
he u.ses tlie term ‘ Son of man ’ ; and no recourse to the ver- 
nacular of Jesu.s does here, as in the case of the synoptics, 
suggest a different and universal significance. Particularly 
important is <‘>53, where it seems just as impossible that 
Menander could have spoken of the appropriation of his own 
flesh and blood, or of the flesli and blood of man in general, as 
that Jesus should have used such words. Here the reference is 
evidently to the Eucharist, and the Son of man is Jesus who.se 
body and blood the Church regarded itself as appropriating in 
the .sacrament, and whose life-giving words the author deemed 
of supreme value. 

The interpretation of Jn. 635 from the view-point of 
the author’s symbolical idealism by J. Rt^ville {Le 
guatribme tivangile, 178 ff. [1901]) is more sati.sfactory 
than the present writer’s assumption of a strong opj^osi- 
tion to sacramentalisni {JDL, 1892, p. 20). It may be 
justifiable to infer that in some circles, ‘ to eat the fiesh 
and to drink the blood of the Son of Man ’ liad 
developed into a liturgical formula, and this would 
show how little Christians hesitated to u.se this suppo.sed 
self- designation of Jesus. It is the merit of Kreyenbiilil 
to have greatly strengthened the impression that this 
gospel contains a certain type of Gnostic thought, in 
view of the fact that practically all the OT, tl 
Apocrypha, and the Pseudepigrapha are either anony- 
mous or pseudonymous writings, it is time that the 
eager desire to fasten the authority of the Fourtli Gospel 
upon some person mentioned in Early Christian 
Literature should be put at rest. Grill {l-c.) rightly 
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contents liiniself with tracing the gospel idea of the 
incarnation (that does not go back to Philo) througli 
Gnosticism to its source in Indian speculation, and he 
interprets the phrase as designating the celestial ‘ Son 
of man ’ who has become a ' man. ’ 


Wendi is probably right in regarding ai'Bputnov after utb? in 
627 as a later addition (^Vas Johannesezuingcliufn, 121 /, [igoo]). 
In 3 13 the words 6 Civ ei' tw oupai'al should not be removed from 
the text on the ground of their absence in HSL, but emended 
into b uiv ef ovpavov, as Sin. Syr. has tncn s^maya ; and in 935, 
not only liDS but also Sin. Syr. and Eih. have ‘Son of man.' 
In 1234 the ‘Son of man’ is not merely an equivalent of the 
Messiah (so 15 39). The assumption is that Jesus claims 
to be the Messiah ; but the reference to a removal from earth 
renders it possible to doubt whether the mysterious title ‘ Son of 
man ' does not have a different meaning. 


46. Effect on 
question 
of Jesus' 
Messiahship. 


When it is recognised that 6 vlbi rod dpepioirov is the 
translation of an Aramaic bar-ndM, that this term 
cannot, on philological grounds, have 
been used as a self-designation since it 
naturally conveyed only the idea of 
‘ man ’ in general, and that this generic 
use is most suitable in all instances 
where there is reason to suppose that a genuine ntter- 
iiiice is found, the opinion that Jesus regarded himself 
as the Messiah loses its strongest support. There are 
indeed passages in which the underlying assumption 
seems to be that Jesus claimed for himself the Messiah- 
ship without using the name. Keiin {/esu von Xazara, 
2376) enumerates as such Mt. 9x5 11 3 13 I23 41 / 13x7; 
Beer regards Mt. 9x5 as decisive {* Knoch ' in Kautzsch, 
Pseitdepigrapha, 232): W’endt {l.c., lyS Jpl) instances 
Mt. 1125^ Mk. 1127^ 1235^ But in Ml. 9x4^ 
the justification of fasting by the departure of the bride- 
groom, and of the non-fasting in Jesus’ lifetime (cp Mt. 
11 18), by the presence of the bridegroom, is as clearly a 
vaticintum ex eve?itu (Volkmar) as the words concern- 
ing the garments and the wineskins are unmistakably 
genuine (see Holtzmann, Syfiopfiker,^^^ 55). In 

Mt. 11 3 Jesus is asked by John the Baptist, through his 
disciples, whether he is the coming one. Jesus not 
only does not answer the question, but deliberately 
turns the attention away from himself to his work. 


described in language borrowed from Is. 29x8/] 35s6, 
and culminating in the proclamation of good tidings to 
the poor. It is the view men have of the kingdom of 
heaven that concerns him ; on this point Jesus con- 
sidered John’s conceptions to be as defective as those of 
Moses and the prophets (Mt. 11 X2/; ). ^ 'The ‘ sign of 
Jonah ’ is the preaching of repentance to the Ninevites ; 
but Jesus felt that his proclamation of the kingdom of 
heaven was of more importance than the announcement 
of judgment by the unwilling prophet (Mt. r24x/ ). If 
Mt. 13x7 is genuine, it e.xpresses Jesus' conviction that 
the kingdom of heaven, prophesied of old, is coming, 
and his congratulation of his disciples for discerning its 
advent. But this does not harmonise with the lack of 
perception on their part, of which he elsewhere has to 
complain. 2 The parable of the vineyard (Mk. 12 x ^ ) 
has been so thoroughly changed, under the hands of 
the evangelists (see Julicher, l.c., ii. 2386405/), that it 
is quite impossible to ascertain what the original utter- 
ance was in 1235^ 

If Mt. 224 x/] (Mk. 123S_/) is genuine, it is either 
an academic question concerning the Scriptural basis 
for the current assumption that the coming Messiah is 
to be a descendant of David, or a serious Scriptural 
vindication by Jesus of his claims to be the Messiah 
although he is not of Davidie descent. His general 
method of teaching renders it exceedingly improbable 
that he should have engaged in such a discussion simply 
> confute Pharisaic exegesis without anything of prac- 
tical importance depending on the decision ; but if he 
really attached value to their accepting him as the 


1 On Mt. 123, .see g 38. 

2 On Mt. U 25/C, see So.n of God, § 13. 
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Messiah without the demanded Icgitimisation, his reti- 
cence on the essential point whether he was the Messiah 
becomes wholly incomprehensible. It seems evident 
that this perieope is a defence of Jesus' Messiahship, 
made by his disciples against Jewish attacks upon it on 
the ground that he was not a son of David — a defence 
made at a time when no one had yet thought of 
constructing: the pedigrees now found in Mt. and Lk. , 
both of which are very late. The critical estimate of 
these jDassages has not been influenced by the discussion 
of the term ‘Son of man,’ and in almost all instances 
has been reached by scholars who believe on the basis 
of this title that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. 

Although at first sight the result of recent investiga- 
tions may seem to be wholly negative and to render 

47 Value of labours that have been 

the different term, a closer ex- 
theories will show that each new theory 

has tended to bring to view some aspect 
of the truth, and that the hypothesis that appears to 
explain satisfactorily most of the facts yields the richest 
returns for our knowledge of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. \\Ten Jesus declared that man is lord of the 
sabbath and has the authority to pardon sin, he no 
doubt thought of man as he ought to be as a child of 
the heavenly father ; and thus there was in his mind an 
element of that ideal humanity which Herder emphasised. 
J hat he did not look upon himself as the absolutely 
perfect man only enhances his moral greatness. Other 
genuine utterances suggest that humble sense of fellow- 
ship with man and acceptance of man’s lot which Baur 
rightly felt. 'Those who explained the term as a 
Messianic title were right in so far as the Greek gospels 
are concerned. But a correct feeling also led many 
scholars to the opinion that Jesus cannot have through 
this term accepted as his own the current Messianic 
ideal. 'That it served to hide the secret of his Messiah- 
ship was also true ; only it was not Jesus himself, but 
his disciples, who thus used it. Similarly, the term is 
likely to have suggested to early Christians a conception 
in which many heterogeneous elements were blended. 
'The gradual elimination of the Tourth Gospel, the 
synoptic apocalypse, the manifestly secondary passages 
containing the phrase, as the literary character of the 
gospels became more truly appreciated, was of utmost 
importance. Only on the basis of such careful criticism 
could the resort to the vernacular be of any value. 

While no process of criticism can restore the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus, an approximation may be possible. For 
the work of retranslation knowledge of the linguistic 
material is necessary, and also philological insight. 
'The attempts to explain the use of the term in passages 
that are rejected have been of much value, since they 
are utterances of early Christians whose thought, intrinsi- 
cally important, has e.xereised a paramount influence in 
the world. In their interpretation it is both legitimate 
and necessary to seek for light in the mythical and 
legendary lore of the epoch. 'The more marked the 
difference between the thoughts revealed in the Aramaic 
translations of the Greek sayings, the more difficult is it 
to explain them by the conceptions known to prevail 
among the Greek gospel-writers ; the more original and 
valuable the obtained utterances, the stronger is also 
the presumption that they come from a great personality 
whose historical existence thereby becomes assured and 
whose tremendous influence can be appreciated. If he 
ceases to be what he so earnestly enjoined upon his 
disciples not to say that he was, a king to be ministered 
unto, he becomes more truly tlian ever what he would 
be, a son of man ministering to the sons of men. 

The most important literature before the nineteenth century 
is indicated in the works of Scholten, Appel, and A. Meyer. 

The term is discussed in every Life of 
48 . 6ibli0g^a.phy. Jesus, New Testament Theology, and 

Bible Dictionar)’. All important contri- 
butions in recent times have been referred to in the course of 
this article. x. S. 
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SONS OF THE PROPHETS. See Prophet. 

SOOTHSAYER {Dpip, lyU’D.eic., MANTeyoMeNH)- 

See Divjnation, § 2 [i/. 4], etc., and cp Magic, § 3. 

SOP (vpcoMlON)i Jn.l326j^, a fragment or morsel ; 
cp vpcoMOC. 6, in Judg. 195 kAacma Ruth2i4 
[for n?]). See Meals, § 10. 

SOPATER (ccon<^TpOc). a man of BEROiA, who 
accompanied Paul (for part of the way at least) on his 
last recorded journey to Jerusalem, Acts 20 4. The 
addition liuppov (son of Pyrrhus RV, XABD) is omitted 
by TR. The mention of the father's name is 
unusual, although it may possibly have been inserted 
to distinguish him from Sosipater (Rom. I621), with 
whom, however, he should probably be identified. See 
Sosipater. 


SOPHERETH (Ace4>HpA0 [B], AC€4)Op. [A], acco- 
4)€p€0 [R]), Ezra 255 AV, RV Hassophereth 


SORCERY, SORCERER, SORCERESS. SccMagic, 
§ 3- 

SOREK, THE VALLEY OF (pl'lb’ ‘pPIJ [with t"], 


i.g., ‘wady of the sorek vine’ [see Vink]), the place 
where Samson fell in love with the Philistine woman 
Delilah (Judg. I64: eN aAccorhx [B], em Toy 
X€iA\(Nppoy CcopHX [A], . . . -hk [L]). It is called 
b}" Jer. ((AS 1536, cp 297 76) cafarsorec ; he places it in 
the region of Kleutheropolis near Saraa — i.e., ZoKAH 
[q.v.\ This points to the mod. Sitrik, f hr. \V. from 
Zorah, on the X. side of the large and fertile Wady 
Surdr. Cp, however, Zorah. 


SORES (ctopHC [A], -peic [E]. gcoBhc [B], Josh. 
15 59, ( 5 ). See Seir, 2. 

SORREL (p"iL^*), Zech. 18 RV, AV ‘speckled.’ See 
Colours, § 12. 

SOSIPATER (ctOCiTTATpoc)* i- A general under 
Judas the Maccabee, who fought against Timoiheus at 
Camion, 2 Macc: 12 19-24. 

2. One of the ' kinsmen ’ of Paul who unites with 
him in saluting the Cliristians of Rome, Rom. 1621. 
He seems, therefore, to have been well known to them. 
In the P.seudo- Dorotheas he is a bishop of Iconiuni. 
He is probably to be identified with Sopater [ q . v ,] 
of Bercea. 


SOSTHENES (c(a)C 0 €NHc)- i- ‘ Ruler of the 
synagogue’ {dpxt-ffvi'dyojyos, see Synagogue, § 9) at 
Corinth when Paul was in that city on his second 
journey, the first into Greece (Acts iS 17). After tlie 
failure of the Jews' concerted action against Paul before 
Gallio (see Gallio, § 2) — in which, perhaps, Sosthenes 
had taken a leading part — we are told that ' all ' (Trdi'res, 
so BRA and others), or ‘all the Greeks’ {Trdvres ol 
’'F,\\r}V€S : so DdEHLPM, etc.), certainly not ‘all the 
Jews' {irdvTes ’Ioi’5a?ot or irdi^res oi ToeSatot, as some 
authorities have; see Ti. , Blass, Hilgenfeld) laid hold 
on Sosthenes and beat him before the judgment-seat. 

It is not necessary to suppose, as many do, that 
Sosthenes was the successor of Crispus, the ‘ ruler of 
the synagogue,' baptized by Paul at Corinth (Acts 188 ; 
see Crispus), nor yet to assume, with others, that Lk. 
is confusing the two persons. Both may concurrently 
have borne the title of ‘ ruler of the synagogue' {apyi- 
ffvifdyioyos), and have held the office denoted by it, just 
as cases in which there were more than one chief priest 
(dpxcepevs) can be cited (cp Annas and Caiaphas). 
'Phis Sosthenes has been identified by many since I'heo- 
doret, but without reason, with ‘ the brother’ mentioned 
in I Cor. 1 1 (see no. 2). 

2. Sosthenes ‘ the brother ’ appears in i Cor. 1 1 as 
having a share in the preparation of i Cor. To prove 
that the part he took was that of amanuensis merely, 
appeal is usually made to i Cor. I621 ; but those who 
argue thus overlook the fact that Tertius, who is sup- 
posed to have written the Epistle to the Romans, is not 
mentioned until the end of that epistle, and then ex- I 


pressly as the apostle’s secretary (T^prtos 6 ypd\pas t^v 
iTTLffToXiqVt Rom. 1622). Moreover, no one has ever 
thought of taking ‘ Timothy the brother ’ in 2 Cor. 1 1 
Col. 1 1 (cp Phil, li), ‘all the brethren which arc with 
me [Paul]' in Gal. 1 2, ‘ Silvanus and Tirnotheus’ in 
I Thess. 1 1 2 Thess. 1 1 as having been the apostle's 
secretaries in attendance. The simple fact is that the 
names belong to the form usually adopted for the 
Pauline epistle ; one or more persons are mentioned 
besides the apostle as writing it, their function being 
that of attesting the truth set forth and defended by the 
apostle (2 Cor. 13, cp Dt. I915). From time to time 
we are reminded of their presence by the use of the 
plural (first person), but quite as often the apostle uses 
the singular. ‘ The brother ’ Sosthenes is otherwise 
unknown. He is enumerated among the seventy in 
Eusebius (//A'i. 12i) and elsewhere (see Lips. Apok. 
Ap.-gesch. 1 201 203, 8413, E. 3. w. c. v. m. 

SOSTRATUS (CCOCTRATOC [A], coc. [V]; the 
name is also borne by a priest of Aphrodite in Paphos ; 
cp Schiirer, GVI\ vv.), governor of the citadel in 
Jerusalem (eHAPXOC THC AKponoAecoc) temp. 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4 27 [28] 29). d'he post 
would, doubtless, be important (cp Benz. ILl 47 ; 
Jerusalem, § 27). 

cTrapxog, used in © for nns (see Governor, i), corresponds to 
the Roman prep/ectus. From it is borrowed the Nab. 
the precise nuance of which is not quite certain (C/.S' 2^ lios. 
173, 207, 214). 

SOTAI ('DID, meaning? ccoTAl [L]). The B’ne 
Sotai, a group or family (see Solomon’s Servants) in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Ezra 2 55 (o-arei (!>], o-wrat (A|) 
= Neh. 757 (<rouTet [HAl, -Ttrj [N^vid.]^ .rtei [Nc.a vkl.])= i Ksd. 

5 33 (crojTai [L], EVom. after 

SOUL vpYXH ' common to all the Sem. 

languages ; but Ass. napisfu generally means ‘ life,’ 
more rarely ‘ soul’ ). Properly ‘ breath ’ ; but thissen.se 
seems to have gone out in Hebrew. '1‘he usual sense is 
the soul or individual life (so very often, see, e.g., Ps. 

06 9 Is. 53 12) as distinguished from the ‘ flesh ’ or ‘ body ' 
(Dt. 1223 Ps. 31 10). By a natural transition mphes •a\'i>Q 
means ‘a living being,' esi>ecially in the phrase ridp/ies 
hayydh (.I'n rr:), lit. ‘a living soul,’ used of man in J 
(Gen. 27) and of animals in P (Gen. 1 20 24 30 9 12 15/! 
all P ; 2 19, redactional insertion in J) ; cp i C'or. 154s. 
For further developments, see Eschatology, §§ 12-19, 
and for the connection of ‘ soul ’ and ‘ heart ' cp Heart. 

None of the three passages cited in Ges.-}juhl for the sense 
‘ breath ’ will stand examination, as has been shown by Briggs, 

‘ The use of c-sj in the OT’ [a critical and exhaustive classifica- 
tion of passages], 16 (1897] 17-30. These passages are: — 
(a) Prov. 27 9. Here Briggs gives nephvs the sen.se of Icbdh^ 

‘ heart ’ ; but it is better to read ‘ so the 

sweetness of counsel is healing to the soul ’ (Toy also pn,'2’')- 
(Jy) Job 41 13 where ‘ breath ’ (?), is ascribed to Leviathan. 
But Job is a late book ; a reversion to an archaic sense is not 
probable here. So Briggs, who renders ‘his pas.sion, or fury, 
kindleth coals.' The parallel expressions, however, point to the 
reading 'iHDcb, ‘his breath.' (c) Is. 820, C’Sj.T *^3, RV ‘per- 
fume-boxes ’ (see Perfume). Briggs propo.ses ‘ boxes of desire,’ 
or ‘smelling boxes.’ Paul Haupt (SB 07 \ ‘ Isa.’ [Heb.] 82) has 
suspected a connection with Ass. pasdsu, ‘to anoint oneself.’ 
This suggests njJ’w'SJ 'P3, ‘boxes of ointment ' (.Vss. napsastu^ 
‘ointment ’). But still better would perhaps be 'P2 (D and 
S confounded). t. K. C. 

SOUTH, SOUTH WIND. See Earth, Four 
Quarters of the, and Wind.s. For Chambers of 
the South, see Stars, § 3^ ; and for The South as a 
geographical expression (iS. 3O14 i Macc. 565), see 
JuD.EA, Negeb, Palestine. 

SOW (yc). 2 Pet. 222 ; see Svvine. 

SOWER, SOWING. See Agriculture, § 6. Cn 
the Parable of the Sower, see Gospels, § 19. 

SPAIN (CHANIA [ANVTi.WH], i Macc. 83 Rom. 
152428). Carthaginian Spain became Roman at the 
close of the Second Punic War (201 B. c. ); but the 
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Roman power was not fully consolidated over the entire 
Iberian |xininsnla until nearly two centuries later (by 
Marcus Agrippa the friend and minister of Augustus). 
There is no reason to suppose that the apostle Paul 
ever carried out the intention of visiting Spain ex- 
pressetl in Rom. 1024 28, and the evidence that the 
country was evangelised by the apostle James the Less 
(see J.VMKS, § I ) is too late and legendary to be of any 
value. Cp C}K'.)GR.\i‘HY, § 25/. ; Takshisii, § 2. 

SPAN (nnj: chiGamh). See Weights and 
Me.\sukes, in Lam. 220, AV gives the pathetic phrase 
‘ children of a span long ' for c'ns:3 however, 

has ‘the children that arc dandled in the hands’ (cp v. 
22). Ruddc, ‘ Hiitsehel-kinder. ' 

SPARROW. The N\ord sippor, “IISV* frequent 
occurrence in OT, is. with only twoexceiJtions(Ps. 844 [ 3 ] 
1028 [ 7 ]. cTpOYGlONlrendered 'bird,' 'fowl' in KV. Xor 
does the exceptional translation ‘ sparrow ’ imply that 
anv particular species was intended. The word probably 
meant any small Passerine bird, a group which is un- 
usually abundant in Palestine. It is interesting to note 
that the common house-sparrow, Passer domestic us, is 
common in Palestine, but in a smaller and brighter 
variety ; three other species of Passer are also enumerated. 
Canon Tristram identities the sparrow of Ps. 102 7 as the 
Monticola cyanus or Blue Thrush, from its habit of sitting 
solitarily, or sometimes in pairs, on projecting ledges or 
some other conspicuous perch, uttering from time to 
time a plaintive and monotonous song. The ‘ sparrow ’ 
is not included in the list of unclean birds ; and it seems 
probable that at any rate in NT times (Mt. 10 29 31 Lk. 
126 , arpovdioi') they were eaten, as is commonly the case 
in Mediterranean countries to this day. See Bird, 
Fowl, § r. A. e.s. 

SPARTA (CHAPTH [XV], -TKX [A], iMacc. 14 i 6 ; 
SPARTANS, cn<\pTiATAi, i Mnec. I22/. 142 o/. I523; 
AakgAaimoniol AV ‘Lacedemonians,’ RV ‘-daiin.,’ 
2 Maee. ^9). 

'I he greatness of Sparta was long past when she 
came into connection with the Jewish people. The 
final suppression of the liberties of Greece by the 
Romans was in part due to her obstinate refusal to 
enter the Achman League (149 B.c. ). On the destruc- 
tion of Corinth and dissolution of that league, Sparta 
gained a favourable position so far as retaining her 
autonomy went, but a number of the Laeojiian towns 
dependent upon her were granted autonomy by the 
Romans (.Strabo, 366 ; Livy, 114 29). Sparta at this period 
held the rank of a civitas firderata et libera (Sir. 365), 
being self-governing and not liable to tribute or to the 
jurisdiction of a Roman governor. Sparta and the 
vSpartans are mentioned together in connection with a 
correspondence which passed between them and the 
Jews in the Maccabean period (i Macc. 126 ). About 
144 ac. Jonathan, then leader of the Jews, wishing to 
make alliances to strengthen his position, sent Numeuius 
and Anlii)atcr with letters to Rome, Sparta, and else- 
where (iMace, 12 r ff., cp Disi’ERsion, § 13). In his 
letter to the Spartans he lays great stress on a former 
letter from their king Areus to the Jewish high priest 
Onias, and on the desirability of renewing the brother- 
hood which had then existed. The letter of Areus is 
quoted to the effect that it had been found in writing 
that the .Spartans and Jews were of the same stock, that 
is to say, of Abraham, and that therefore their interests 
were identical (12 20-23), Shortly afterwards Jonathan 
died, and the tidings of his death caused great grief in 
Sparta (14 16), but on Simon’s assuming the priesthood, 
the rulers {i.e. , the Ephors) of the Spartans wrote to him 
wishing to renew the friendship which they had con- 
firmed with Judas and Jonathan his brethren ( 14 17 /. ). 

The name of the Spartan king is given as Arius.^ 

1 Po.ssihly a more correct form of the name would be apeu? as 
in Gk. writers, cp also CIA 2 1, no. 332. 
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So RV, but AV Areus (i Macc. 12 20, aprjs ) ; which should 
also be read in v. 7 (with 4 'g. and Jos. [apeioyl) for AV Darius ; 
and again in v. 19, for AV O.niares (onalalprjs [NV], -veiap. 
[Avul.j), which has arisen from the combination of oyeia (‘to 
Onias ’), the last word in z>. 19, with aptjs (Arius), the first in r. 20. 

Although there were two Spartan kings named Arius, 
there is little doubt that Arius I. (309-265 B.c.), the 
successor of Cleomeneb, is the one here referred to, 
and that the high priest is Onias It has been sug- 
gested with great probability that this letter was written 
in 302 B.c. when the .Spartans may have wished to 
hinder Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was then warring 
with Cassander. That treaties may have existed be- 
tween Semitic and other peoples at that time is shown 
by the league between the Athenians and the Sidonians 
before the time of Ale.xander the Great, to which refer- 
ence is made in C/G, no. 87 (Schiirer in Riehni’s IIIVB 
21536^2). 

'I'he authenticity of the letters in i Macc. has been 
much disputed. The letter from Jonathan to the 
Spartans (1 Macc. 126 jp.) scarcely reads like a diplo- 
matic document, and betrays the religious spirit of a 
later age ; though it must be admitted that it is im- 
possible to build too much upon the wording since the 
letters are translations of translations. 

There is no reason, however, to doubt the fact of diplomatic 
relations with Sparta having been set on foot by Jonathan. For 
Sparta was too obscure at ihe lime to have suggested itself to 
a forger eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. 
Again the incident leads to no result in the sequel ; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode. 

As given both by Josephus and the author of i Macc. the 
two letters of the Spartans seem fragmentary and w'anting in 
definite suggestion. They have the air of diplomatic forgeries. 
Especially is it noticeable that where.as Jonathan describes the 
Spartan overiures as a declaration of * confederacy and friend- 
ship ' (i Macc. 128 ) there is no such declaraiion in proper 
diplomatic terms in the appended document. Vet the ability 
to point to actu.al alliance in the past would have been the 
natural and most powerful recommendation of his proposals. 

A point upon which too much stress has been laid is 
the relationship between the Spartans and Jews. Areus 
mentions that it was written down that they were 
‘ brethren and of the stock of .Abraham.’ I'he unlucky 
Jason {(/.v. , 2) tied to the Lacedemonians (\aKe 5 aiju 6 moi) 
for shelter because they were his ‘ near of kin ’ (did. TTjy 
avyy^vLav, 2 Macc. 59}, and Herod made a favourite of 
a certain .Spartan ‘ on account of his eountry ' (Jos. BJ 
\ i. 26 i). There seems to be no good ground for re- 
garding the ‘ Sparta ' of these letters as a corruption of 
the Asiatic name Saparda (see .Sp:i’HAK.\d) ; and it is 
equally hazardous with Hitzig (Gesch. 347) to identify it 
' with the Lycinn town Ratara. It is conceivable that 
the old historians connected the Pelasgians with the 
.Spartans, and derived the former from Releg the son of 
, Eber ; but the relationship insisted on finds a parallel 
I in the case of the people of Pergamos, who, in making 
an alliance with the Jews, pointed back to similar rela- 
tions between their ancestors and Al)raham- ( Jos. Ant. 

' xiv. IO22). The old historians and genealogists were 
ever reatly to account for existing confederacies and 
alliances as resting on some ancient bond of kinship, 
and numerous analogies may be found amongst classical 
writers ; ep Genealogies i., § 3 [3]. col. 1660. 

See n. J. E. Palmer, de cpistolarum quas Spartani atque 
Judaci inz'icem s/bi juisisse dicuntur vc 7 itate, Parmht. 1828 J 
■ Schiirer, 1 186 ; Ew, Gesch. S. A, C. — W, J. \V, 

I SPEAR. The words are : — 

1. n':n, Mnlth. See below (§ 2) and cp Javelin, 2. 

2. rC^, roir.ah. See below (§ 3). 

3. I'n'S, kiddn. See Javelin, 1. 


1 Cp Onias, § 3. Not Onias II. and Areus 11 . (Ew. 

4317), for they can hardly have been contemporaneous, and 
moreover Areus II. died young, about 257 b.c. (Paus. iii. 66) ; 
still less can it be Onias III. (Jo.s. Ant. xii. 4 10). A certain 
Areus is mentioned about 184 B.C. as a prominent Spartan (Pol. 
22 x 234 ). 

2 Cpa note in Slcph. Byz., s.x>., iovSaia, ‘derived aw'o iotSaiow 

’S.TrapTtav ei-b? €K ; see Schurer, l.c. 
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4. I'p, (2 S. 21 i6t). The text, however, is doubtful. See 

IslIBI-DICNOIl, 

5- yiSsj silsal (Job 40 3it ; ‘ fish spear '). See Fish, §3,1. 

On the ‘ spearmen ’ of Ps. (>830 see Crocodile. I'or 
the Se^toXd^ot of Acts 23 23 we ought probably to read 
with A 5e^to/36Xoi ; cp the eK-q^bXoi of Jos. BJ \\A 7 s, 
CfpevbovrjraL and \l0o^6\ol of iii. 7 18, and (T^evdov^rai 
ofiv. I3. Cp War. 

"rhe spear was a favourite weapon of offence amongst 
ancient nations, as it has always been amongst other 
p , peoples at an early stage of development ; 

, Cons rue- niake and could be used 

with great effect. It varied chiefly in its 
size, weight, and length ; this will be seen from the 
illustrations in F>man {Life in Anc. Eg.), Wilkinson 
{Anc. Eg.), and Maspero {Simggle of the Nations), 
though too much reliance must not be placed on the 
representations of spears in ' works of art' (cp the remarks 
of Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 8). It consisted, as a rule, 
of a wooden staff with a sharp head of flint or metal. 
It may be that the early Israelites, as a writer in Ivitto 
{Bibl. Cyclop.) suggests, like other primitive peoples, 
made use of the horn of some animal, ' straightened in 
water, and sheathed upon a thorn -wood staff.' X\’’e 
know with what effect animals themselves use these 
horns (Darwin, The Descent of Man, 501 ff. [1890]). 

‘ W’^hen sharpened this instrument would penetrate the 
hide of a bull, and, according to Strabo, even of an 
elephant; it was light, very difficult to break,' and 
'resisted the blow of a battle-a.xe' (Kitto). Later, 
brass (see Copper) or lRo\ (//.?'.) was used. Layard 
{Nineveh and Babylon, 301 [1853]) found at Nimrud 
the heads of spears, ‘ which being chiefly of iron fell 
to pieces almost as soon as e.xposed to the air.' In 
Gen. Louis Palma Di Cesnola’s Cyprus (1877), plates 
xxxvi. and xl. (after p. 392), are given gems from Curium 
in the Phoenician (xxxvi.) and the Greek (xl. ) style, on 
which warriors are represented armed with round shields 
(see Shiei.d), and spears which look like sharp-pointed 
stakes ; cp the long spears on the Sarcophagus from 
Golgoi (pi. X., opposite p. 110). On the other hand, 
on the silver patera found at Amathus (pi. xix. , opposite 
p. 276) a regular spear-head seems to be represented. 

Layard {E'ineveh and its Remains, 2343) says, ‘the 
spear of the Assyrian footman was short, scarcely exceed- 

2. The hhvth. of a man ; that of the 

• horseman appears to have been con- 

siderably longer. . . . 'The shaft was probably of some 
strong wood, and did not consist of a reed, like that of 
the modern Arab lance.' It would seem to have been 
a stout weapon, since warriors used it to force stones out 
of the wall of a besieged city (see p. 372). The Egyptian 
soldiers of the eighteenth Theban dynasty carried ‘ pikes 
about 5 ft. long, with broad bronze or copper points ’ 
(Maspero, Struggle, 213); the spear was not so common. 
The Assyrian pikeinen of a later date were armed with 
equally heavy weapons {ibid., 627 f). The Hebrew 

hanith (n'jn) seems to have been a large weapon. It 
was used by great warriors (2 S. 223, etc. ) ; and it is the 
weapon put into the hands of ‘ giants ’ (2 S. 23 21, etc. ). 
Goliath is said to have carried a spear ‘ like a weaver’s 
beam (i S. I?;), its head weighing 600 shekels' (for the 
idea of ‘giants’ see Anakim). S.aul is said to have 
hurled his hanith at David (iS. I99 /I). From such 
indications in the OT we may suppose that the hanith 
had some resemblance to the Egyptian and the Assyrian 
pike. 

A lighter, and no doubt much older, weapon of the 
kind was also in use among the Egyptians and the 

3 The romah found among the 

'' Bedouins and other primitive peoples. 
This is called in Arabic rumh, and we can hardly be 
wrong in identifying it with the Hebrew romah (ncn, see 
Nil. 207, etc. ; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. I221 228 ; Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, 482), which, however, was no doubt 
often shorter. ‘ The beam, made of a light reed of the 
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rivers of Mesopotamia, is nearly two of their short 
horse-lengths ; they charge them above their heads * 
(Doughty, 1 334). The Arab keeps this spear continu- 
ally at his side. When he prepares to encamp the 
sheikh strikes his spear in the ground. W hen the camp 
is broken up ‘ the spear is the last thing taken from the 
ground’ (W’'arburton, The Crescent and the Cross, 
chap. 25). For other spear-like weapons (‘dart,' etc.) 
see W^EAPON.s, § 2. Cp Siege, WA\k. m. a. c. 

SPECKLED. For (1) ndkod (Hp^), Gen. 3O32 ff., 
and if) sabuiV Jer. I29, see Colours, § 12; and for (3) 

sdrok ( Zech. l8, see ib., § 10. 

SPELT is the RV rendering of kussdmeth, riDDD 
(Ex. 932 Is. 2825 Ezek. 49t), for which AV has twice ' rie ' 
and once ‘fitches.' See Fitche.s. 

[It is possible that ricr 3 , ‘ spelt,' occurs also in i S. 2 36, where 
it is said that destitute priests will sue to be put into a priest’s 
office DnV f]p 3 i.e., according to tradition, ‘for a 

piece of silver and a loaf of bread.' But the rendering ‘piece' 
presupposes a connection of jN and r\'\^,gerdh (see Weight.s), 
which is purely arbitrary. Following Del. Prot. 149, BDB and 
Ges.-Bu. take to be an abstract noun, meaning ‘ payment,’ cp 
Ass. agiiru, ‘ to hire.’ But this root does not appear to be known 
in Hebrew, nor is an abstract noun probable in this passage. 
Probably the text is corrupt, and w'e should read n^Q2 
‘for an omer of spelt.’ ©b is without the following words 
Cn*? ^ \ possibly these were added after the corruption of 
nnD3 ICySj account of the concluding mention of ‘a morsel 
of bread.' For a bolder expedient .see Crit. Bib, — t. k. c.] 

SPICE {i.e. , Lat. species, OFrench espice, \\gy\cq dpice ; 
cp jt, 2 Ch. 10 14, all species [of spices] : \’g. unguentis 
meretriciis [rCT]), though now specifically employed to 
denote ‘ a class of aromatic vegetable condiments used 
for the seasoning of food, commonly in a pttlveri.sed 
state,’ was, in the seventeenth century, applicable to a 
much wider variety of ‘ species ’ ; in AV it happens to 
be applied (unless, perhaps in Cant. 82, where ‘spiced’ 
wine is alluded to) never to condiments but only to 
aromatic odours. It represents : — 

1. bdsem, ci:3 (Ex. 30 23t), or bo'seni, ci:-!: (often), 

plur. 2Ch. 1614, etc. That this word must 

sometimes at least have a general .sense is shown by the 
expressions (Ex. 3O23 ; see Cinnamon ), ci;‘3‘n:p 

{ib., see Cal A. M us) and cr3"':'3 i:\xi (Ezek. 2722). On 
the specific sense, see B.\lsam. 

2. sammim, q'so (Ex. 30 34: EV Sweet Spices; 
Ex. 2.56 30 7 31 II 35 8 15 28 3O38 4O27 [only A^’l }.ev. 4 7 ltii2 
Nu. 4 16 2 Ch. 24 [3] [only AV] 13 ii ; KV Swee t Incknsk) or 
ketSreth sammim, H^bp (Ex. 37 29! ; EV Incense of 
Sweet Spice.s and RV in 4627 2 Ch.24[3]). 

The word sammim is a general expression for fragrant 
material in tiie form of powder, akin to Ar. samma, 

‘ to smell,' as well as sainm, simm, or summ, ‘poi.son,’ 
and to Aram, samma, 'a medicament.’ The exact 
history of tiiis group of words is oi>sciire, but probably 
the oldest form of root is represented by Ar. samma = 
Aram, sa/n ; and Ar. samm and Hub. c'CD uiay both 
be loan words from Aramaic (cp Erankel, 262). On 
the other hand, tlie oldest meaning \s perhaps that of the 
Hebrew word and of Ar. ^amm, viz. , ‘ fragrance ’ ; the 
notions of poison (in Syr. samma dhe-maTotd) and of 
medical efficacy may well be derived from this. In post- 
biidical Hebrew, and sometimes in Syr. , the word was 
used with a further extension of meaning — viz., for 
colouring matter. 

The use of the word in OT is, as a general term, for 
the sacred incense compounded of staetc. onycha, gal- 
banum (galbanum of sammim), and frankincense (see 
Inxense). 

3. iidkdth, nxii (Gen. 37 25 ; EX" Spicery ; RX"'”^* 

1 Compare, however, ipAL ; the latter text has the curious ex- 
pression apTOv Kvpiov (see Crit, Bib.). 

2 In Ezek. 24 10 the verb results from a mistranslation, ‘spice 
it well ’ ; RV ‘make thick the broth.' 
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SPIES 


gum tragacanth or storax' ; ; aromata ; Gen. 

43ii ; AV spices, RV spicery ; dvixiaixa, siorax). See 
Storax. 

4. r^kah, nj^n, Cant. 82 (apparently not specific). 
See Perfume. Perfumers. 

5. dpibfjLaTa , Mk. I61, etc. See PERFU^tE. 

6. dMw/xoF, Rev. 1813 RV\ See Amomum. n.m. 

SPICE -MERCHANTS with art. ; jcoN 

eMTTOpooN), t>ut RV 'merchants,' are mentioned in 
connection with Solomon’s commercial profits ( i K. 10 15), 
if we should not rather read ‘ Jerahmcelites.’ See 
Solomon, § 7, and cp Perfumers. t. k. c. 

SPIDER. I. s^mdmith, ; Prov. 3028t; RV 

Lizard , 7]. 

2. 'akkdbiSy (dpax^r;, araned). Under this 

name the spider is mentioned in MT only twice — viz., 
in Is. 595, where the devices of the wicked are likened 
to a spider’s web, and in Job 814, where the confid- 
ence of the godless is compared to a ‘ si)ider’s house.’ 
'There are several other passages, however, in which, 
through an easy textual error, the spider has been 
supplanted by the moth. 'Thus in Job 4 19, ‘which are 
crushed before the moth’ should rather be 

'which are crushed even as the spider’^ {w“32y ; 

Mohammed, too, compares idolaters to spiders (Koran, 
Sur. 2940). In Hos. 86 the ‘calf of Samaria’ is also 
proI)ably compared to a spider's web,^ and in Ps. 
39 i 2[ ii ] 9O9 (dS ds dpdxv'rj[i'] in both passages) the 
same figure seems to be employed to symbolise the 
frailty of human life, according to probable emenda- 
tions of these two corrupt passages.^ Textual criticism 
also reinstates the spider in a fine description of the fate 
of the wicked (see Morn), where ‘ moth ’ should prob- 
ably be 'spider’ (Job*27iS I814; but in (!5 of 27 18 
dpdxvr} seems to stand for nss). Xot improbably, too, 
'the poison of asps’ in Ps. I4O3 should rather be 'the 
poison of spiders ' (so Griitz, Merx, after 'Tg. ). In Is. :>9 5 
‘spiders’ and ‘vipers’ are parallel, with an allusion to 
a belief in their poisonousness. See Asp. 0, according 
to Grabe, followed by H and P read ‘spider’ {dpdx^V^ 
but the text rapaxv) in Hos. 5 12, where MT 

has ’ moth. ’ T. K. c. 


SPIES ‘to busy oneself 

with walking about’; cp S22, ‘merchant,’ but MH 
‘calumny,’ and k;-], Ps. 163 ‘backbite’; /caracrKOTroi, Gen. 429, 
etc.. Josh. 2 1 0 23 1 S. 264 2 S. 15 10;; and virtually Xu. 146 
KaTatTK^xj/aixeuiov, but Aq. Sj'm. Karaa-Konoiiy ; CinN* X^u. 21 i 
AV RVing., Aq. Sym. riov KaracrK., but see ad Jin.\ 

For the Way of the Spies (cnmxn Xu. 21 i AV, see 
below, § 2, end, and cp Athari.m, Kadesh, § 3. Cp -'in. ‘ spy 
out,’ X’u. 13 2 i6yC etc., and ‘ range [of spying?]’ Job.SPs. 
The equation = (i above) finds an analogy in the use of 
C"}n as ‘merchants,’ i K. 10 15 (but see .Merchant, Solu.mon, 


§ 7\ 

The practice of obtaining information by means of 
spies as a preliminary to warlike movements was well- 

1 . Traditions. Hebrews. Two nolabl^e 

cases are the mission of twelve (?) 
spies by Moses to explore the region which the Israel- 
ites were about to invade, and the mission of two spies 
by Joshua ‘to view the land, namely, Jericho’ (see 
Jericho, § 3). It is the former episode which concerns 
us here. Our chief traditional authority for it is in Xu. 
13/ (JEP), but it is also related in an allusive way in 
Dt. 1 22/\ , where the writer is presumably dependent 
throughout on the narrative of JE ; there is at any rate 
no evidence that he made use of P. It may be con- 
venient to lay before the reader the variations between 


1 *2 and are elsewhere, too, confounded. 

^ "3 should be (Ruben, Critical Remarks^ 

on Hos, l.c .) ; cp Vg. in aranearum tetas. 

3 See Che. Psabns^^) and cp Locust, Owl. 


the accounts which the redactor has welded together, as 
well as he could, in Xu. 13/ ; it will not only show 
the reader the stale of the traditional evidenceVor the 
mission of the spies but will illustrate the section on 
Xu. 13/ in XuMBERS [Book], g 3 ; cp also Driver, 
/;//;*. l®) 63. 


P 

13 3, start from wilderness of 

Paran (P). 

21, they explore the land from 
the wilderness of Zin to 
Rehob, to the district of 
Hamath (PV 

32, they describe the land as 
one that ‘ devours its 
inhabitants’ (P). 

14 6, Joshua and Caleb oppose 

the mutinous Israelites 

(P). 

38, Joshua and Caleb (v, 30, 
Caleb and Joshua) are ex- 
cepted from the general 
doom (P). 


326, start from Kadesh (re- 
daciional, but from JE). 

22/ they go as far as Hebron 
0)> or the valley of 
Eshcol (E). 

27/ ' the land is very fruitful, 
but the inhabitants can 
well defend themselves ‘ 

30, ^aleb stills the murmurers 

0 ). 

1424, Caleb may enter the 
land G). 


It is usual to give the preference to the statements of 
J and E (an analysis of JE cannot remain unattempted, 
even though [cp Xu.MBERS, § 3] the result may be 
incomplete). It was from Kadesh, then, that Moses 
sent spies into Canaan (cp 328 Rni cp Xu.mbers, 
§ 8), one from each tribe, and the region to be explored 
was the X'egeb and the mountain-district {i.e., as most 
understand, that of Judah). The spies did in fact 
reach Hebron (in the ‘hill-country’ of Judah, Josh. 
2O7 21 11), where they found Ahiman, Sheshai, and 
Talmai. On their return, they gave a very favourable 
report of the land, and supported this by a huge cluster 
of grapes from Eshcol ; but a further statement respect- 
ing the Xephilim, the sons of Anak, who dwelt at 
Hebron, made the people despond, and even venture to 
express a wish to choose another leader and go back to 
C'is'::. Caleb alone is e.xcepled from the doom which 
Vahwe fails not to pronounce on the rebellious people. 
The punishment of the guilty is thus expressed in Xu. 
1433 (assigned to J by Dillm.).’ 'Your little ones, 
which ye said should be a prey, will I bring in . . . 
But as for you, your carcases shall fall in this wilder- 
ness. And your children shall be shepherds 

cyniR, and shall bear (the consequences of) your 
infidelity, until your carcases be consumed in the 
wilderness. ’ 

Looking at the differences tabulated above we shall 
see that the first is quite unimportant, since the wilder- 
2 Criticism Baran in the wider sense may 

have contained Kadesh-barnea (see 
Paran). The third is of some interest, because 
(W’clih. ProlA^^ 370) Xu. 1832 (P) may reflect the 
melancholy feelings of post-exilic Jews, who could only 
by faith describe their country as a delectable land 
(m^^n {•■'R, Ps. 10624). The fourth and fifth are im- 
portant because they show' that one at least of the early 
narratives did not include Joshua among the spies. 
According to E. Meyer (who allows very little of the 
material in chap. 13/ to J), the earliest narrative 
Slated that Caleb {possibly with other spies) was sent 
into the X^egeb — to Hebron, and said on his return that 
the people was strong and the cities fortified, .Amalek 
dwelling in the X^egeb, etc., and that giants too were 
to be seen there. The despondency of the Israelites 
disappears, and with it the divine sentence of forty 
years’ w'anderings. According to Meyer the object 
of the story of the spies was simply to account for the 
settling of Caleb in Hebron. ‘ Caleb of course receives 
Hebron because he acted as spy, not because he 
remained siedfast.’ E, however, looks at things with 
a ‘ theological ’ interest, and alters the storj' for edifica- 
tion, while P calculates from Josh. 24 29 that Joshua too 

^ Both Dillm. and We. deny that v. 33 belongs to P, and 
hold that the * forty years ^ fixed point in 

tradition. We., how’ever, assigns 14 30-34 to a special source, 
distinct from J E. 
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must have been born in Egypt, and therefore includes 
him among the spies, and makes him, like Caleb, faith- 
ful among the faithless {‘Kritik der Berichte,' etc., 
ZAT\V\xz9ff> [i88i]). 

One of the most doubtful points in Meyer’s theory 
is the definition of the object of the story. W'as Caleb 
really the only spy, and the only clan-leader who had 
land assigned to him in the Negeb? It is also by no 
means certain that the threat of the forty years’ wander- 
ing formed part of the original tradition. It is suggested 
elsewhere {Moses, § ii, end) that in Nu. I433 (as well as 
in other passages) lai.’rn is most probably 

due partly to corruption, partly to editorial manipula- 
tion, and that the original text had simply c'my 
‘ in the desert of the Arabians. ' 

Pos.sibly, too, in Nu. 1825 (P) the statement that the spies 
returned ppo arose through a misreading of 

D’my (‘ from the Arabian Cush’)C and it is in the highest 
degree probable that enso in Nu. 13 22 14 2-4 should be read 
Misrim, i.e. the N. Arabian Musri (see Mizkaim, § 2 <^). 

Nor are these the only names which have to he scrutinised. 
Important as it is to put^ a rational sense on the traditional 
stories in their later form, it can hardly be less urgent to find out 
how the stories originally ran, and what they origin.ally meant. 
It has been pointed out elsewhere (Negeu, § 7) that it is the 
Negeb and the Negeb alone that is referred to as the region ex- 
plored by the spies. pi3n (Hebron) has arisen out of 
(Rehohoth), and the mount.ain-district in 13 17 is ‘mount Jerah- 
meel .’3 Inr^. 28 should probably be p*7,'2iS nnd we thus see 
that V. 294 is partly a gloss on (so read) in v. 28 (see 

Nephilim, § 3, i.). 

The second apparent difference in the above table 
still remains. Did the spies, according to P, or at least 
P’s authority, really survey ‘ the whole land throughout 
its entire length from the wilderness of Zin (cp Nu. 21 1 
3336) to Rehob’ (either the place of that name in the 
territory of Asher, Josh. 1928, or Beth-rehob, near the 
town of Dan, Judg. I828®)? This no doubt is the 
general view. Another theory, however, is much more 
probable. If not P himself, yet almost certainly P’s 
authority, meant, not any northern Rehob, but Rehob 
or Rehoboth in the Negeb, while n-'Sn (Hamath) is in 
many O P passages most probably a southern Hamath, 
or more strictly a southern Maacath (see M A Ac ah, 
end). This accords with the view (see above) that in 
Nu. 1325 the original text had, ‘And they returned 
from spying out the land, from Cush of Arabia. ’ 

Thus the difference between JE and P in the story 
of the spies is much less serious than has been supposed. 
The only important variation is the combination of Caleb 
with Joshua — himself perhaps originally a Jerahmeelite 
hero (cp Joshua). 

We have no .space here to consider the name.s of the spies ac- 
cording to P(Nu. 134-15). It is quite possible that all, or nearly 
all, the names are characteristically Negeb names. But this is 
unimportant compared with the right comprehension of the rest 
of the composite narrative. Let it be added, however, that 
(Nu. 21 i) is not (as even Knobel supposed) for 
D"lPn (AV ‘by the way of the spies') but is probably a corrup- 
tion of 0'n?:"irr *]“n (cp Ramathaim-zophim), unles.s we prefer to 
trace it to cnj::nn n'V (Kadesh, I, § 3). In either c.a.se, the 
name appears to be an early popular corruption of 

Wjnckler’s theory (C / 2 40/^) is ingenious, but cannot here 
be discussed. T. K. C. 

SPIKENARD ; NApAoc. Cant. 1 12 414; and 
OniJ, narAoi. Cant. 413; also narAoc niCTlKH. 

1 Notice the name Sheshai (on which see note 2) in Num. 
13 22. If we emend as abov’e, the cv of MT will have grown 
out of a dittographed c'- For rn from tyj cp Crit. Bih. on 
Ezek. 76 . 

2 Note that Ahiman represents Jerahmeel ; Sheshai comes 
frorn Cushi (cp note i) ; for Talmai compare Telem and Talmon 
(which can be shown to be Negeb names), ‘^oan in Egypt’ 
should be *Zoan (or Zoar?) in Misrim.’ 

3 As Dillm. points out, ‘go up into the Negeb' probably 

comes from J, and ‘go up into the mountains ’fro"v But 
if so, is it not natural to take 3^3 and as practically 

synonymous? 

4 The other ethnics are probably 'ri3m (Rehoboihite), 
Ishmaelite), (Amorite), qjp (Kennizzite). 

® Wade, Old Testament History (1901), 120. 
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Mk. 143 Jn. 123t).^ i. The Hebrew word, nerd, which 
is derived from Sanskrit, has passed into Creek and 
other European languages : see the references to nard 
in classical writers collected by Naber [Mnemosyne, 
1902, pp. 1*15); according to Lagarde (.1////. 225) 
Pers. nal is an equivalent form. 2 A connection with 
Ar. rand, is very doubtful (see Mordtmann and Muller, 
Sab, Denk, 82). The Aramaic and Arabic names 
h'belthd and sunbnl (more fully sunbi/l hindi, ‘ Indian 
spike’), like our own 'spikenard,' have reference to the 
‘spike ‘-like appearance of the plant from which the 
perfume is derived. Accounts of the true or Indian 
nard, as well as of inferior sorts, are given by 'Pheo- 
phrastus [De Odor, 42/:), Dioscorides (I75), and Pliny 
[HN 1226 f. 132). Its botanical source in India 
was investigated by Sir W. Jones [As. 2405-417),^ 
and was ascertained independently by Wallich and 
Royle to be the plant called Nardostachys Jatamansi 
DC, of the order Valeriafiaceep. The drug consists of 
the rhizome surmounted by the fibrous remains of the 
leaves. It occurs throughout the alpine Himalaya from 
Ktimaon to Sikkim. 

The meaning of the adjective ttlotik'I} (Mk. 14 3jn. 
123t is very uncertain. Five explanations have been 
oftered : (i) that it means 'liquid,' from TrtVw ; (2) 
that it means ‘genuine,’ from TriaTis ; (3) that it means 
‘ powdered,’ from wrioaeLv ; (4) that it is a local name; 
(5) that it = 7rio-TdA:7;s ; (6) that it = Lat. spicita. T here 
is difficulty in accepting any of these explanations ; and 
it is possible that the word may have quite another 
origin, as Dymock [Pharmacogr. hid. 2233) gives Pisitd 
as a Sanskrit name for the spikenard plant (cp WT 
Houghton, PSBA, 1888, 3 144-6. N. M. — W. T. T. -D. 

ii. I. In zEschyl. 481 (Lob. prjfx. 13 1) tticttos me.-xns* drink- 
able ’(so K. F. A. Frilzsche on Mark, following Ca.sauhon), but 
the word is only so u.sed for the .sake of a pun ; otherwise ttoto? 
and TTOcn/xog, but never ttio-tiko?. It is true that nicTTpa (-ot')> 
ma-TYio are found from the same stem m-, and that according 
to Athenaeus (689c) and others, oil of nard, mi.ved with wine, 
was, as a matter of fact, taken as a beverage; but in Mk. and 
Jn. the nard is used as ointment, so that, if Trtort/co? is only 
added with the meaning ‘liquid,’ the explanation would be 
superfluous. 

Naber (as above) points out, on the other hand, that 
Clem. Alex. {P£rd. 2 S, § 64, p. 207 ed. Potter) distin- 
guishes between /xvpa vypd and /j.vpa ^7]pd, and Basil 
(Horn, in Ps. 449, Gamier, I 166 /, also in Stephanus, 

(rraxTos, 7650/1) between two preparations of oint- 
ment, the one fluid [pvTov] called (jTOiKTiq ( = ‘ dropped,’ 
stillata, stillatitia), and the other thicker or more 
viscous [naxbTepov), called crpLvpua. T he expression in 
Athenaeus also (225, p. 46 A : eKKXiueiv 5 ei rd irdyv 
tQv p.vp(j}v), he thinks, has reference to this. Naber 
therefore conjectures that there stood originally in Mk. 
and Jn. a word (of which no traces can be met else- 
where) aTreLCTTLKbs ( = ‘capable of being poured,’ ‘liquid,’ 
from airbvduj). By itacism it could also have been 
written (rTricrt/cos, in which form its strangeness made 
it unintelligible, and thus it finally became corrupted 

into TriCTTLKOS. 

^ Vg. has nardi spicati in Mk. and nardi pistici (so usually 
Ital.) in Jn. 

Aleissner has pointed out a Babylonian plant-name larder. 
This, according to Hommel {PSBA 21 136 [1899]), the llaby- 
lonians borrowed from an Iranian form nard (iieo-Pers. ldf)\ 
the Indians have for nard the later form nata and nala{da'). 

3 ‘A Brahman of eminent learning gave me a parcel of the 
same sort, and told me that it was used in their sacriflees ; that, 
when fresh, it was exqui.sitely sweet, and added much to the 
scent of rich essences, in which it was a principal ingredient ; 
that the merchants brought it from the mountainous countrj’ to 
the NE. of Bengal ; that it was the entire plant, not a part of 
it, and received its Sanscrit names from its rescmljlance to locks 
of hair ; as it is called Spikenard, 1 .suppose, from its resem- 
blance to a spike, when it is dried, and not from the configura- 
tion of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never examined. 
The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling the 
tail of an ermine ; and the Jatamansi, which is manifestly the 
Spikenard of our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting 
of withered stalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of 
yellowish brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about 
the size of a small finger ’ {op, cit., 409/?). 
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2. The adjective ttiottiko? occurs with the meaning ‘convinc- 
ing* and also ‘having the power of persuading’ (IMato, 

455 a; Diog. Laeri. 437; Dion. Hal., ed. Reiske, 5631 ; 'I’heo- 
phrast. in Aristot. opera metaph., ed. Sylhurg 253, ed. Brandis, 
309), though in almost every instance of its occurrence the 
v.iri.ant Treicrroco? is preferred (Bekker and Stallhaum on Plato; 
Loh. on Siipli. AJ. 151); in later times it means, when used of 
persons, ‘faithful,’ ‘reliable’ (Li’icke on Jn. 123, Index to 
Ce Irenus). If, therefore, we adopt the translation ‘genuine 
(Meyer on Mk.j—and such a meaning is conceivable — we must 
suppose that the word i> used rather freely, just as in commercial 
langu.ige, for instance, attributes which more often apply only 
to p -rsons are not infrequently used of goods. Pliny (//.^ xii. 
26, § 43) mentions that in commerce nard was apt to be adulter- 
ated hy admixture of pseudonanlus, a plant resembling it. 

3. Lob., par. 31, supports Scaliger’s derivation from 7rTt<T<r6ii', 

‘ to pound ’ (K.. P. A. Fritzscheon Mk. 595), t after rr being some- 
times dropped out for the sake of euphony (cp Tr(T)epvif, and 
l.at. pi\n)so = TTTtcrcrto, perna = TTreprij). liut^ how, it may be 
asked, could powdered nard be suitable for anointing? 

4. If it is a local name it has lieen suggested that it stands 
either for ’On-icrrtxo? (from Opis not far from Babylon) or for 
'ktrraxixd? (from Psittake on the rigris). Still more likely 
would be lltora, an abbreviation— according to the Scholion on 
.Eschyl. Fers. 2 — of a Persian town IltcTTeipa; but we cannot 
be sure that this notice (which according to Stephanus refers 
to a Thracian town) is trustworthy. 

5. E. N. Bennett (C7<r.?J. /v<7C, 1890, p. 319) sees in the word an 
allusion to the Pisiacia Terebinthus, the resin of which, together 
with other sweet scents {e.g., ^dAcro/xov, cp Bai.m, In'CENsk), 
was mixed with the oil of nard. I )ioscorides says (dAi/. Med. 

1 91) of the Trco-rd/cTj ; yevi/arai hk ral ev ’Iou6aia xai ^vpia xal ev 
KuTTpeo, its resin is 7rpoe;i(ei 8k rracrun' tu>v prjTLi^iou (he 

describes nard in I &/.). Bennett, therefore, thinks that t'dp 8 o<: 
n-t(rrd«»}5 is intended. According to Hdn. ii. 428 24, and 
Stephanus, ra (//tTrdxia would be another form of ra irtaraxta, 
the fruit of the TTKTTdxrj, which Ildn. (i. 315 10) derives from the 
town 'kiTrdxrj. 

6. Nestle (ZA“ 7'/ P”, 1902, pp. 169-171) explains ttkttixo? from 
the Latin name nardus spicata ; the participle spicatiis could be- 
come in vulgar Latin spicitus^ just probat us became 

and z'ocatns (Rousch, I tala u. I ulgatUy p. 296, cp 283 

[1809, I-' 18751, and, more fully, Collectanea philolo^ca, 221-223 
[i8gi] = 2f/r7’, 1877, pp. 409-412); next spicitus was transformed 
into TTto-nxo?. The supposition however is not easy ; for as late 
as the second half of the second Christian century we find Galen 
taking the word over into Greek in the form o-TriTcara. 

The ‘ nardus spicata ’ of (Ital. and) Vg. is intelligible when we 
remember that the nard-plant— which indeed is called vap 86 - 
(TTaxy^y spica nardi— resembled in shape an ear of corn. 

N. M.— W. T. T. -D. , i. ; P. \v. s. , ii. 

SPINNING-. See Li.nen, Weaving. 

SPIRIT (nn, ntdh, fem. about seventy-three, masc. 
about thirty-two limes; in 0 nNeYA\d<, <5kNe/v\OC, 

1 WTpanin? TTNOH, CTOMA, AorOC, 

1. lYieanm^. K<\pAj<N. eyMOC, NOyC, 

opi'H, oAyNH, 4)poNHCic, BoH0eiA, 4)0)0. A\epoc)» 
originallv 'wind,' and so the point of the compass 
from wliich the wind blows. In poetry, which no doubt 
represents ancient usage, the storm wind is the breath of 
Yahwe’s mouth or nostrils {e.^. , Kx. 158 10 Ps. 1 8 16 [15]). 
and since the commotion of nature is a sign of his dis- 
pleasure, the r/ 7 d/i of Yahwe becomes synonymous with 
his wrath (Is. 44 59 19 Zech. 08 Job I9 I530). d he ntii/i 
or spirit of a man is his disposition, his mental slate ; 
he may be ' depressed in spirit,' ‘ of a proud spirit,’ ' of 
a patient spirit ’ (Prov. Id 18/. Kccles. 78 ). It is natural 
to compare the wind, invisible itself but visible in its 
effects, with the ment.al disposition displaying itself in 
mien and action. Just in the same way Aeschylus, 
describing the changed mind of Agamemnon says that 
he ' blew an impious veering gale of mind * {(ppeubs 
Trv 4 (i)P dvao-e^rj rpoiraiav, Ag. 217). 

In a very early passage, Gen. 63, r/m/z denotes the divine 
substance or nature, not necessarily immaterial, but far 
removed from the weakness of mortal flesh. By inter- 
marriage of the ■ sons of God ‘ or angels with women, a 
portion of this divine spirit has passed to their descend- 
ants, and therefore Yahwe declares, ‘ My spirit shall 
not continue (?) for ever in man, since he is only flesh,' 
and shortens the span of human life to 120 years. ^ But 
though the spirit or invisible power of God was not 
proper to man, it descended upon the heroes of Israel 
and endowed them with superhuman energy. It fell on 
Othniel (Judg. 3 io); on Jephthah ( 11 29); on Samson 
1 On this passage cp Nephilim, § i. 
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(146 19 1514). The phenomenon has no ethical im- 
port. Samson shows that the spirit of Yahwe has 
descended on him by rending a lion as if it were a kid. 
Similarly the divine spirit produces prophetic fremzy 
( I S. 106 10 19 20 23), such, e.g., that Saul strips off his 
clothes and lies a day and a night naked. The spirit 
might transport a prophet miraculously (2 Is.. 2 16). 
Sometimes Yahwe sent a lying spirit on his prophets 
(r K.2222) or the spirit of strife into a city (Judg. 
923), or a spirit of melancholy madness (i S. 10 14^ 
ete. ). 

Far higher is the use of rudh in the literary prophets. 
To Isaiah, Yahw6 (Is. 31 3) is ' spirit’ because he is the 
spiritual principle in the history of the world and as 
such invisible. Moreover, the spirit of prophecy is an 
abiding gift. To ignore the prophet's counsel is to set 
at nought God's spirit which speaks through him 
(Is. 30 i). In the same sense Hosea had spoken (97) 
of the prophet as ‘a man of the spirit.' But before 
Ezekiel references to ' the spirit ' as in the prophets 
only occur in Is, 30 i llos. 9 / and perhaps Mic. 38 . 

A prophet so deeply spiritual as Jeremiah avoids the 
term ' spirit ’ altogether ; it had been associated too 
long with frenzy and marvel. 

The following are the chief points in the exilic and 
post-exilie conception of spirit. It is an official 
charisma, speaking, habitually in David 

2 . Later ^28.232) and fitting the Messiah for the 
nuances, (^js^^harge of his duties (Is. II 2), conferring 

wisdom on judges and martial vigour on warriors (Is. 
286 ). It is characteristic of P that he attributes it only 
to Joshua, who receives it in increased measure by the 
imposition of Moses' hands (Nu. 27 : 8 / Dt. 349). It 
is to dwell in the midst of the people as a ' new spirit ' 
(Ezek. 3626 8 / ). and to be poured out from on high on 
land and people ( I s. 32 1 5). The fulfilment of this promise 
is assumed in Ps. 51 n [13] T 13 io; cp Xeh. 920. Twice ^ 
it is called the holy spirit, Ps. 51 n [13] Is. 03 x 0 , 
in which latter passage it is personified (cp Eph. 430), 
and twice ‘the good spirit' (Neh. 92 o Ps. 143 io). It 
is a cosmic power, producing order (Gen. 1 2) and 
fertility (Is. 3215). It is the principle of all-pervading 
energy (Is. 34 i 6 ) and omnipresence (Ps. 1397 ). is 
the povs or intelligence of Yahw6 (Is. 40 13), not as in 
earlier writers his essence. Finally, in a very late 
passage, it is the breath of life which God imparts, and 
which at death returns to him (Eccles. I27 ; ep Job 273 
334 34 14/ Ps. 10429/). Cp Flesh. w. e. 

In discussing the NT use of irveOpia, the question 
is complicated by the employment of other words, 

. , especially of psyche, \pvxh> soul, to de- 

3 . Gontrastea interior part of man, whereas 

with crap|. single word to denote 

the material part. As a general thing both words are 
used with reference to the contrast between the spiritual 
and the material part, and both words are ennobled by 
this contrast. When Jesus speaks of the value of the soul 
{xpvxv * 1626), and contrasts it with the comparative 

unimportance of the body (Mt. 10 28), and Paul advises 
the delivering over of the flesh to destruction, in order 
that the spirit {irvevp.a) may be saved ( i Cor. 65), they are 
both evidently using different words for the same thing. 
And apart from the Pauline epistles and two passages 
in the epistles of James and Jude respectively (Ja. 3 i 5 
Jude 19), these words are used in the same way to 
express the contrast between the spiritual part of man 
and material things, but are not contrasted with each 
other. But Paul found it necessary to express this 
contrast not only in terms of the spiritual and the 
material, but also of the spiritual and the natural 
(i Cor. 214), and for this purpose he uses the elsewhere 
synonymous words, pneuina and psyche. 

The psyche is the vital or spiritual part of the natural 

1 [Not counting Wisd.9i7, cp 722, where wisdom (ir the 
enlarged sense natural to an orthodox but Hcllenised Jew) is 
traced to ‘ thy holy spirit.'] 
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man, and tlie pueiima is the new part brought into 
p .. activity when the supernatural man begins 
4. au 1 gareer with the entrance of the divine 

usage. pneuma. Paul does not state this expressly; 
but it appears from his introduction of the human co- 
incidentiy with the divine piieujua (cp Rom. 8 lo i6 with 
the rest of the passage 1-27. And see i Cor. 617 19, cp 
14-17 with rest of passage). It is evident from the passage 
in I Cor. that pneuma is not to be identified with 7WU5, 
the intelligence, in Kom. 7 23, where it is used inter- 
changeably with the ‘inner man,’ which rebels against 
the sin of the outer nian. d'hat faculty, the spirit, is 
the organ evidently of the Holy Spirit, and does not 
appear in the apostle’s account of the situation until 
the entrance of the Holy Spirit which removes the 
disability discussed in our passage, Rom. 8 1-9, cp v. 
10 16. 'I'he faculty which ineffectually rebels against 
sin in the natural man is the mind. It is very much 
as if the apostle had said that when he sinned even in 
the natural man, he knew better, and his intelligence 
rebelled against it, but ineffectually, because the very 
organs of action were the seat of sin. But the inner 
man after the coming of the Spirit is spirit, which is 
freed from the bondage of the flesh. 

W'e must not think, however, of the human spirit as 
the essential factor in the new man according to Paul. 

-n* • essential factor is the Divine 

‘ g Spirit, who effects deliverance for the 

P * man not by creating or awakening a 
new faculty in him, but by coming himself to dwell 
in him. 'That is the reason why it is the Holy Spirit, 
not the human spirit, that is constantly brought 
into contrast with the flesh in Paul. This has led 
to the statement that the apostle does not speak of 
a human spirit. But the use, while infrequent, is 
sufficiently distinct. The human spirit is evidently the 
part in which, and upon which, the Holy Spirit works, 
and through which it controls the man, but which has 
no office except in connection with the Divine Spirit. 
Without the Divine Spirit it is like ears in a soundless 
world. The real agent in substituting holiness instead 
of sin in man is Clod, not man. What is this Divine 
Spirit? 'Phe answer is not always the same. In the 
earlier Jewish literature, it is an emanation from the 
One God through which he performs various offices — 
e.g. , creation — but especially that of inspiring in man 
the knowledge and skill needed for his work. In 
general we may say, that whenever God is represented 
as a diffused presence, he is represented as working 
through the spirit. And in no pre- Pauline writings is 
there any indication that the impersonal use is departed 
from. But in Paul, and Jn. especially, there is the 
beginning of the later doctrine of the Spirit as a distinct 
entity, quasi-personal, in God. He is to God what the 
spirit is in man ( i Cor. 2 lo/i ) ; but in God this is objecti- 
fied, represented as a distinct personality {Rom. 827 
Gal. 3 s Jn. 1426 16 13). 

There is a distinct difference, however, between the 
Pauline and the Johannine theology in the doctrine of 
p .. , the Spirit. In both, he is the principle 

6. P^lme and immanence in God, the one through 
Jonanmne ^yj^om God dwells in men, conveying 
to them the truth, not in the external 
way by w hich men communicate with 
each other, and which has no pow’er of enforcement or 
persuasion sufficient to beget in men the spirit of holi- 
ness, but internally and with regenerative power. And 
in both especially he conveys to men the grace of which 


usage con- 
trasted. 


Christ is the author. But in Paul, ho is tho princqjle 
not only of immanence, but of incarnation. In Jn. it 
is the Logos, the Word of God, who is incarnaio in 
Christ, i'he thought is borrowed from the Alexandrian 
philosoph}’, which represents God as creating various 
natural products out of the ideas of the same in his 
mind. These ideas are endowed with life and creative 
power, so that God creates not only out of them, but 
through them. Besides the.se individual ideas, there is 
the collective idea of the universe as a whole, the Logos, 
or Word, which is also vested with a life and quasi- 
personality of its own. The incarnation of this in the 
Son of God is thus only the final form of the incarnation 
W’hich is the generative idea of the L('>gos. d'he .Spirit, 
on the other hand, is in Jn. the princiifle of immanence. 
If we go back to the philo.sophy from which the Logos 
idea is derived, the Logos is the thought of (iod, 
distinctly a principle of incarnation, l^ut the Pneuma 
is the Spirit in which the thought is generated, and this 
is as obviously a principle of immanence. All this is 
distinctly different from Paul’s thought. He has no 
Logos doctrine, which is a thought derived from 
Alexandrianism, and Paul is not an Alexandrian. He 
declares him.self a zealous I^harisee, and oi^posed to any 
attempt to translate religion into the terms of ]jhilosophy 
(Gal. 1 14 I (.'or. 1 17-31). But Pharisaism and Alex- 
andrianism are at opposite poles of thought, and 
Alexandrianism is an attempt to philosophise religion. 
And yet Paul leaches the ]:)re-existence of Jesus and his 
sharing in the work of creation (Phil. 25-11 iC'or. 86). 
What then is the principle of incarnation in Ghrisl ? 
It cannot be God himself, as Paul di.stinguishes between 
God and the l.ord Jesus Christ. On the other hand, 
whilst there is only one pa.s.sage which has the ap- 
pearance of distinguishing Christ from the Sijirit (2 
Cor. 1314), there are many passages which semn to 
identify them. In the first place, the indwelling of 
Christ, his mystical union with the believer, is ex- 
changed frequently for an indwelling of the Spirit, 
d'hen the Spirit is called the Spirit of Christ, and Je.sus' 
divine Sonship is attributed to the Holy Spirit. lie is 
the Son of God on that side of his being, as he is Son 
of David on the side of the flesh (Rom. 13/!). And 
finally it is distinctly said that the Lord is the Spirit 
{2 Cor. 317/ ). 

Xow, it is not as if this was unexpected. If Jesus 
was in any way pre-existent, and that pre-existence 
antedated creation, and he had a share in creation, 
then he is in some way an incarnation of the Divine. 
And in the Jewish theology the otdy Divine princi[jle 
remaining, after eliminating God himself as expressly 
exeluded, and the Alexandrian Logos as ruled out by 
Paul’s opposition to Alexandrianism, is the Spirit of 
God. In Paul, therefore, the incarnation is of the 
Holy Spirit. E. n. g. 

The OT Theologies of Schultz and Smend, and (he N^T 
Theologies of B. Weiss and Boltzmann; Y>M\\\^,Ojffinharungs- 
hegf'ipp des B 71 87*210; Gicsebreclit, />V- 
7. Literature, ru/shcgahine: dcr A Tlklu n Propheten, 

; H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Flcisch u. 
Geist im hihlhchen Sprachgehraueft (18781 ; A. estphal, L hair 
et esprit (Toulouse, 1885); Liidemann, Die Anthi opologic des 
Ap. Panlus (1872); Pfleiderer, Paulinisvi (PJ, 2 vols.); 
Cremer, PRE^i^) art. ‘Geist’; Gunkel, Die IPirkungcn des 
heil. Geistes (1888), 5-62 ; J. Koeberle, Xatur n. Geik^ rack 
der Auffassung des A T (1900) ; F. C. Porter, ‘The Ve^er Hara, 
a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,’ Biblical and Semitic 
Studies (New Vork, 1901), where note criticism of Pfleiderer’s 
interpretation of Paul’s conception of spirit and flesh. See also 
Spiritual Gifts. 

w. E. A. . § I /. ; E. P. G. . §§ 3 - 6 * 
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‘ Spiritual Gifts ’ is a coitiprehcnsive name for all 
those extraordinary and often directly miraculous powers 


1 . Definition. 


of which we learn, chictly from i Cor. 


124-11 28-30 Rom. 123-8, that they were 
possessed by many Christians of the apostolic age, and, 
according to Paul, had their origin in a specific opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which has for its object the 
profit of the church. 

When in 1 Cor. 126 the ‘workings’ (fi/epyij/xaTa) are assigned 
to Cod, or in r'. 5 the 'ministrations’ (Siaxoriai) brought into 
connection with Christ, we are not to see in this any real 
departure from the regular attribution of the spiritual gifts to 
the Holy Ghost. The phrase in 7\ 5 — ‘ diversities of ministrations 
but the same Lord,' is simply another expression of the purpose for 
w hich the gifts are given — the common good of the church ; for 
he who serves the church serves Christ who is the Lord of the 
church, or, according to another way of putting it, who is the 
soul of the church which is his body (12 12 _/!). The phrase inz/. 6 
on the other hand — ‘ diversities of workings but the same God ’ — 
is appropriate in so far as by the ‘ workings’ in question we are 
to understand according to 7'. 10 ‘ workings of powers,’ or of 
miracles (ei'eoyyjfjiaTa Svt'dfxewr), of which one most readily 
thinks of God as the author. They are nevertheless attributed 
precisely in the next verse (r*. ii) to the Holy .Spirit, a conclusive 
proof th.'it no real distinction ought to be drawn here between 
him and tiod as the author of these workings. 


The word charisma in this connection is plainly used 
in a narrow technical sense, (^z) That the thought of 
2 Literal grace of God as being the source 

‘ . from which the bestowal of a charisma 

^ ° comes is still very vividly realised is shown 

Xapi(rp.a. i.(om. 126 : ‘having gifts (charisms), 
differing according to the grace that was given to us ’ 
xard Ti]v ^oOuaav i]iuv 

Sid^opa). 

In the only NT passage where charisma (\dpt<T/xa) is coupled 
with the adjective ‘ spiritual ’ (TTreu/xartKoi'), the technical sense 
is, as it happens, al>sent ; in Rom. 1 ri it does not mean any 
special aptitude possessed by Raul, but a gift (in the way of 
instiuction, encouragement, consolation, or the like) which he 
hopes to be able to confer upon the Romans in the course of his 
vi^it, even if ‘ spiritual ’ (Tri'cv/xarixov) expresses the thought 
that he himself in turn has received it from the Holy Ghost. 
Still further removed from the specified meaning of the word 
charisma as given above, though again with a passive applica- 
tion (gift that is conferred), are the applications of it which we 
find in Rom. 6 23 (eternal life the charis>na, not of the Holy 
Ghost but of God), in 11 29 (the charismata of God = the favours 
bestowed by God upon his people Israel as enumerated in 
in 2 Cor. 1 n (without tov 0€ov : the charisma of Paul’s 
deliverance from deadly danger); so also in Rom. 5i5_/r where 
the justification of sinful man is the charisma of God and Christ. 
The word denotes the whole aggregate of God’s benevolent 
operation in the universe in the single passage outside of the 
NT, and the Church Fathers in which it is known to occur 
(Philo, Legis atlegor. 824 end, 1 103 ed. Mangey : ‘.\11 things 
in the universe, and the universe itself, are the donation and 
benefaction and of God ’ (iojpea xai evepyfcrCa Kai \dpL<Tp.a 
0eou xa rrdvTa 6<ra ev Koarfitp xai aurb? b <6<r/uos cariV). 


(hj Very sharply distinguished from these uses is the 
technical sense in which the word is employed, whether 
in the pi. (Rom. 126 i Cor. 124 31; and, with the 
addition of ‘healings' [la/xarc^v], 12 9 28 30), or in the 
sing, with a negative (1 7 : * so that ye come behind in 
no charisma'), or in a distributive sense (iPet. 4io: 
* according as each has received a charisma ’ ; cp i Cor. 
77: ‘each man hath his own charisma from God’). 
In just the same way, in the technical sense, the dis- 
tributive singular of 'grace' (xdpti) stands in connection 
with the plural ‘gifts’ (Sb/xara), in PZph. 4 7/ : ‘unto each 
one of us was the grace given according to the measure 
of the gift ( 5 wpeas) of Christ. \\Tierefore he saith . . . 
He gave gifts (ddjuara) unto men.’ Not till we reach 
the Pastoral Epistles do we find the sing, charism 
{xdpicrpLa), used comprehensively to denote all the 


aptitudes which Timothy, as a bearer of ecclesiastical 
office, possesses, or ought to possess : ' neglect not 
the charism that is in thee ' ( i T'im. 414); ‘1 put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the charism of God 
which is in thee ’ (2 Tim. 16 ). 

{c) For us the technical meaning of the word is first 
met with in Paul. At the same time, we may at least 
be certain that Paul did not invent it when he was com- 
posing his epistles : for he employs it in his writings 
without any explanation, as referring to a matter quite 
well known. There remains a possibility that he may 
have coined the expression, in the course of his observa- 
tions of the extraordinary endowments intended by it, 
while engaged in his missionary labours. We may well 
venture upon such a conjecture, seeing that the idea of 
grace {charis} is so specially prominent with Paul. 
Vet the expression can also have sprung into existence 
in the Christian churches without the agency of Paul. 

No one of the three leading passages relating to 
spiritual gifts in the writings of Paul, as given above 

3. Delimita- f « complete 

i.' f c 1 j account, and it therefore remains un- 

tion 01 field. ♦ • u .u II .u I 

certain whether even all three together 

make mention of everything which Paul reckoned to this 
category. {a} Nevertheless the attempt must be 

made, with the help of these three principal passages 
and other subsidiary ones, to form to ourselves some 
conception of the range of the phenomenon in question. 

‘Prophecy’ (rrpoi^rjxeia) is the only charism that is actually 
named in all three passages ; but in effect so also is ' teaching’ 
(5i5a<rxaAta), if we permit ourselves to regard the ‘ word of 
wisdom ’ (Aoyo? and the ‘ word of knowledge ' (A. 

yi/oj(r€a>s), of i Cor. 12 8 taken together as identical with ‘ teach- 
ing,’— a view which is favoured by 14 26 (‘teaching’ [5i3a\7j], 
co-ordinated with ‘revelation, tongue, interpret.ation ‘ [airo- 
KdXvif/is, y\Cicr<ra, cpjaTji/eia]), whilst in 14 6 ‘knowledge 
[yi^axri?] also is found co-ordinated with ‘ teaching: ’ (StSa\h) 
as well as ‘ tongues, revelation, pn >phecy ’ (■yAaio’O'at, aTroxaAuvias, 
Trpoc^ojTfia), so that only the ‘ word of wisdom ’ (Aoyo? <ro<ftia^) 
seems to be left as synonym for ‘ teaching ’ (Siba^ij). In both 
the leading passages in 1 Cor. ‘gifts of healings' (xapiarfiara 
lafxdriot'), ‘powers’ or ‘ miracles ’ (Sura/jiei?), and ‘diversities of 
tongues’ (yeiy y\oj<rcridt'X occur in .addition to the other concepts 
already mentioned. Rom. has with the first passage in 1 Cor. 
(125) nothing but ‘ministry’ (8iaxoi'ia) in common, but in that 
first passage, as well as in i Cor. 16 15, this word seems to have 
a more extended application than in Rom. 12 7 ; with the second 
passage in r Cor. (12 28-30) Rom. has in substance but one concept 
in common — on the assumption, that is to say, that we may 
identify the Trpoio-xa/ici'o? (‘ he that ruleth ') with him who has 
the gift of ‘government’ (xv/SeprTjo-is). Peculiar to the first 
pass.'ige in 1 Cor. (12 4-ir)are ‘ faith, discerning of spirits ‘(Tri<rTt5, 
oidKpKTLs w^'€v^JLdT(ov), and ‘interpretation of tongues’ (ipfxTp'^ta 
yAwo-o-oiv) : to the second (12 28-30) the concepts ‘ apostle ’ (arro- 
erroAo?), and ‘helps’ (ai/TtArjpu/iet?) ; and to Rom. ‘admonishing’ 
(TrapaxaAou'), ‘giving’ (/.tcxaSibovs), and ‘showing mercy’ 
(eAeoJi'). 

{b) Eph. 4 ii and Justin, Dial. 39. can be adduced 
only as secondary authorities, so long as it is with the 
apostolic age that we are dealing. 

Eph. (on its date see col. 3120, n. 3) noticeably enumerates 
offices only, not charisms. Of these Paul had already named 
the ‘apostles,’ ‘prophets,’ and ‘teachers,’ and also the ‘pastors’ 
(TTot/xeies), if these are to be taken as equivalent to the ‘rulers' 
{TTpo'L(TTdp.€voi) of Rom. 12 8. Peculiar to Eph. are the ‘ evange- 
lists ’ (evayyeAio-xai), on whom see Mt.viSTRV, § 39 a, b. Of 
the gifts enumerated by Paul Justin has only ‘healing’ (lacrts), 
and ‘ leaching ’ (SiSaa-KoAia). What he designates ‘ understand- 
ing ’ (ovvecris), may safely be identified with ‘ wisdom ’ (o-oi^ia), 
and his ‘strength’ (lor^^^) perhaps with ‘power’ (8vm/ii?), as 
he attributes ‘strength ’ (to-xvT) to Moses {Pial. 8-). The new 
elements in his list are ‘counsel’ OouAq), ‘ foreknowledge ’ 
(Trpoyi'uxrt?), which answers only in a very limited degree to the 
prophecy’ (rrpot^njTeta) of Paul, and ‘ fear of God ' 0eou). 

Four of his seven concepts — ‘ understanding ’ ((Turfo-t 5), ‘counsel’ 
(jSovA^), ‘strength’ (i<rxv?)» and ‘fear of God’ (</>6^o9 ©fov) — 
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Justin has taken direct from Is. 11 2_/C tP, where, according to 
his interpretation (/>>/«/. 87), are enumerated the seven powers 
of the Holy Spirit which were all of them to rest upon Jesus 
from his baptism onwards, whilst the saints of the OT and 
Christians never receive more than one or a few of them. In Is. 
we find, besides the four words already given, ‘wisdom’ (coipia), 
‘knowledge' (yiwts), and ‘piety' (cu<re/3eia). It is plainly 
with reference to knowledge (yrworts), that Justin speaks of 
foreknowledge (wpoyi^oxn?), for he lays stress upon the argument 
that in his lime ‘ prophetic charisms ' (irpo^r}TLKa xapf-V/aara) 
are still found among Christians, and that thus the OT gift of 
prophecy — by which he understands merely prediction of future 
events — has passed over to the followers of Christ (Dia/. 82, 
begin.). 

{c) It will be noticed that in all the enumerations 
almost no reference whatever is made to the virtues that 
are looked for in every Christian. Even ‘ministry’ 
(Sia/foWa), ‘giving’ {fMCTadidovat), ‘showing mercy’ 
(eXcai'), are enumerated only on the assumption that 
they have risen to a pitch that is not attainable by 
every Christian. The e.xtraordinary character, rising 
in many cases to the level of the miraculous, which has 
been noted in § i as the first criterion of charisms in 
the technical sen.se, is thus preserved. All the less 
have we any occasion to lay stress on the ‘ fear of 
God,’ which Justin has merely taken from Isaiah, 
or to e.xtend in an analogous way the limits of our 
category in the direction in which this would be per- 
missible, if one elected to pay heed only to the second 
criterion (see § i) — that they are attributed to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit — and, further, to take it as 
one’s guiding principle that according to Paul the whole 
new life of the Christian, with all its virtues, is a work 
of the Holy Spirit (Gal. 522/!; love, joy, peace, etc.). 
It would therefore be a mistake to accept the limits for 
our present concept, as these are laid down by Weinel 
(below, § 2i), who in fact writes not about the ‘gifts,’ 
but about the operations, of the Sjjirit. To these of 
course belongs the ethically good state of the will, treated 
of by Weinel (149-161), with all its effects ; it does not 
belong to the order of charisms. 

{c/) There is still another element included by Weinel 
which we for our part must exclude. The receiving of 
revelations — apart from the subsequent reporting of 
them— or the power to endure martyrdom (or even 
ascetic privations) may be traced back to the Holy 
Spirit, and may also possess the note of the extra- 
ordinary in a very high degree, yet they ought not to 
be reckoned to the number of the charisms because they 
lack the third criterion — that of utility for the life of the 
church. 

This criterion must have had very great importance in Paul’s 
view; for not only does he in i Cor. 12 7 14 2-33 make it the 
chief goal of his entire discussion of the charisms (although he 
has been led to the mention of them, not by thi.s thought but by 
that of the unity of the Holy Spirit), but also in Rom. 126-8 the 
same goal is set before him, although the occasion is in like 
manner different, namely, the thought of the unity of the church 
notwithstanding the diversity of its members. One is not entitled 
to suppose that the profit of the church is only an application of 
the charisms which Paul would like to see made, not a consti- 
tutive element in the concept itself. So far from that being the 
case, this criterion is for the apostle so important, that he would 
refuse to reckon to the number of charisms in the technical sense 
of which we are now speaking, any phenomenon which yielded 
no advantage for the community at large. 

{e) For this reason we must hesitate before ineluding 
in the eategory in question one manifestation whieh 
Paul himself expressly designates by the name of 
charisma. In i Cor. 76 /*. he wishes that all were un- 
married as he himself is, but does not set this up as a 
positive eommand, ‘ becau.se each man hath his own 
gift from God, one after this manner and another after 
that.' 

It would be a mistake to believe that Paul here intends to 
contrast a charisma of marriage with a xapiapa cy/epareta? (as, 
following 7 9, we may designate the other side of the com- 
parison); for in this whole section he regards marriage, and the 
intercourse of the sexes in marriage, not as a good in itself, but 
only as a preservative against evil (72 5 9)- Rather must we 
take as the antithesis to the xapitspa cy^pareta? some one or 
other of the charisms enumerated in chap. 12. ^ Paul, however, 
would hardly have arrived at such a co-ordination if for his own 
personal calling the unmarried condition had not carried with it 
a direct and obvious utility for the churches under his care — 
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that, namely, of leaving him freer for the preaching of the gospel 
and pecuniarily less dependent on the churches, in which freedom 
and independence he discerned a great advantage for the exercise 
of his office, and specially for the a.ssertion and establishment of 
his authority (i Cor. 7 32/: 9 i 2 h 15-18 2 Cor. 11 7-12). When, 
therefore, he speaks of the unmarried condition as a charism, he 
will, broadly speaking, be thinking of himself and of those in a 
like position with himself. Otherwise we should have expected 
him^to class as charisms also other forms of asceticism, such as 
abstinence from certain kinds of food, or voluntary poverty ; but 
this he never does, ' 


After defining the field our next task must be a 
classification of the charisms of so very various kinds. 

4. Classincation. “ "'igh' sf™. as if I'aul himself 
had undertaken it when, m the first 
of the three leading passages (i Cor. 124-6), before 
going into details, he sets up the.se three great 
categories — ‘ charisms ’ (xaptVyuara), ‘ niinisiries ’ (5m- 
Koviai), and ‘works’ {dvepyrjfxaTa). 

If, however, we decide to take ihe.se verses as .setting forth a 
strict arrangement, we shall have to believe that in the detailed 
enumeration in 7T'. 7-11, where each charism is traced back to 
the Holy Spirit, only the first of the three grfcat categorie.s 
has been specifically dealt with, since the .second and third of 
these — ‘ ministries ' (SiaKOvtai), and ‘ works ’ (er'epyrjp.aTa) — are 
brought into connection not with the Holy Spirit but wiih 
Christ, or God. Thi.s again, however, would not be in accord- 
ance with 10, where ‘ works ’ [‘ of powers ’] (erepyTj/uara [fiued- 
p€wi/]), are included in this detailed list ; and in Rom. 12 7 the 
‘ mini.stries ’ (SiaKOpLat) belong to ihe charisms (xapiV/otara). 
Thus ‘chari-sm,’ ‘ministry,’ and ‘ work’ (xdpterpa, SiaKovta, and 
ipepyrjfxa), are only three different names for all, or at least many 
of these gifts, and they are chosen with conscious reference to 
the three modes of divine revelation. The most comprehensive 
would seem to be, according to re 6, ‘work’ (hfpyrjpaX (God 
worketh all things in all); according to Rom. 126 ‘charism* 
(xdptcr/xo); in i Cor. 1615 ‘ministry’ (6taxoria) is used also in 
a very comprehensive sense. 

( 5 ) Within the detailed enumeration made in i Cor. 
128-10 a classification might seem to be hinted at by 
Paul himself, when he uses ‘ other ’ {dWtp) six times and 
‘different’ {ir^pip) twice; for ‘different’ {'^repos) may 
mean ‘of another kind,’ whilst ‘other’ {d\\o$) signifies 
merely ‘not identical.’ 


In that ca.se, however, we should have to subsume under the 
fixed confidence or * faith ’ (n-terTts, 9), which is introduced by 
the first ‘different’ (erepw), not merely the gift of healing and 
the power of working miracles (which would be .suitable enough), 
hut also ‘ prophecy ’ and ‘ discerning of spirits ’ (which would not 
suit at all). ‘ Other ' and | different ’ are thu.s used only for the 
sake of variety, not with the intention of expressing a 
difference. 


(c) Any attempt to find a suggested classification in 
the omission of the particle ‘ and ' ( 5 ^) in many instances 
also breaks down. 

In 7'. 10 the second and third 6e are put in brackets by WH. 
If in these two cases the particle is taken a.s genuine, then each 
‘other ’ (aAA({))_ is accompanied by fie, and ‘ different ’ (erepw) in 
both cases i.s without it ; the classification w^ould then be the .same 
as under (5). If both are deleted, ‘discerning of spirits’ a.s one 
principal division would be separated from ‘ prophecy ’ as another 
principal division, although unquestionably the tw o are not more 
widely separated than ‘interpretation of tongues’ from ‘kinds 
of tongues ’ (14 29), Thus we should have to reject the first of 
the two fie and retain the second (so hern. Weiss.). For this, 
however, the authorities give not the slightest w'arrant, for in 
both cases the evidence is almost exactly the same for the re- 
tention and also, on the other hand, the same for the deletion. 

{d) Thus all that remains for us is to attempt some 
sort of classification from the nature of the case. 'I’he 
points that seem clearest are these : ( 1 ) to the ‘ works 
of powers’ {cvepyqfxaTa bvvdfieiop) of 1 (Tor. I‘2io28 be- 
long the ‘charisms of healing’ {xctpi<TfiaTa iap-druiv) of 
vv. 9 28 which were invariably regarded as miraculous, 
and the ' faith ’ (TrtVrtsl of v. 9 since, in 132 , it is spoken 
of as able to remove mountains. (2) To the ‘ ministry ’ 
(SiaKovia) of Rom. I27 belong certainly the ‘givings' 
{pLcraSiddpai) and ‘showing mercy’ (Aeav) of 128 , 
and the ‘helps’ {dpTL\y]pi\pCLs) of i Cor. 1 2 28. This, 
if we take diaKOPta in a narrow sense. In a wider 
sense of the word there is a ‘ministry of the word’ 
{diaKOpla Tov X6yov, Acts 64), and in the sense in which 
the word appears to be used in i Cor. I<5i5 other gifts 
also might easily be included under it, as biephanas had 
rendered useful service in the guidance of the church at 
Corinth as well. Yet (3) it is better to regard the govern- 
ments ’ {Kv^€ppy)(T€L%) of I Cor. 1228 as forming an inde^ 
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pendent main division, to which of course the ' governor' 
{TrpdCaTdfXivos) of Rom. 128 will belong. Most amply 
subdivided {4) is the gift of the 'word’; 'word of 
wisdom’ (X67oy (ro0tas), ‘ of knowledge' (\670y 
the first of them (or both of thcin) = ' teaching’ (5t5a- 
(TKa\ia), or, if it is the product of the charism that is 
thought of, = ‘doctrine* {dibaxh) I see § 3 'I'hen there 
is also the ‘admonish’ (Tra/oa^'aXett') of Rom. 128 ; but 
also very specially ‘ prophecy’ { 7 rpo<pTjT€ia) together with 
'discerning of spirits’ {8idKpi<ris 7rv€vp,dT0)v) and the 
‘ kinds of tongues ’ y\wa’cr<^v) with ‘ interpretation 

of tongues’ {eppLTjveia yXucxa'iOp). An apostle (iCor. 
1228) combines the gift of the word with that of direction 
and of miracle-working {2 Cor. 12 12). 

The first three classes call for but little remark by way 
of explanation. It has elsewhere been shown from the 
sources (see Gospkls, § 144 ; cp also 


5. Charisms 
apart from that 
of the word. 


below, § 16) how widespread, down 
to the end of the second century, was 


the belief that many Christians 
]iosscssed the power of working miracles, and very 
speeially that of driving out evil spirits. It is specially 
important to observe that the same power is not denied 
of those who are not Christians, but only attributed in 
their case to the agency of demons. 'I'his goes to sliow 
that some kernel of actual fact in the alleged occurrences 


is undeniable. 

We may seek to e.xplain these from natural causes, a method 
of explanation that presents no particular difficulty, least of all 
in cases of casting-out of devils w'.t’., healings of mental disease, 
which, however, often enough will have lieen only temporary in 
their efTecl. We may further take it that the faith which saw 
miracles in those really unmiraculous events will, without dis- 
crimination, have attributed to those who produced them per- 
formances also of such a nature as would really hav’e been 
irreconcilable with the laws of nature. The collection to be 
found in Weinel (109-127) shows, however, that the Christian 
writers, apart from quite summary accounts, refer, with regard to 
the first and second centuries, almost exclusively only to exorcisms, 
and attribute miracles of the more pronounced .sort to heathen 
sorcerers and to the gnostics (who, in holy horror, are put on the 
same level with the sorcerers). Exceptions are the legendary 
works in which such magical arts, as practised by Simon Magus, 
are imitated by Peter or by Peter and Paul with a view to out- 
doing them (see Simon Petkk, § 33/.), or apocryphal Acts of 
.Vpostles, partly of gnostic origin, the spirit of which is illus- 
trated by some e.xamples in John, Son ok Zebeoee, § 8_/C, 
and in Simon Peter, § 46. 

On ‘ministry’ (SiaKovtaX see Deacon, § 3 ; on ‘government’ 
(Kv^epi'rja-i^) and Us development, see Ministry, § 9, and subse- 
quent sections. 


The various forms of the fourth class, on the other 
hand, demand careful and detailed investigation. Let 
* W' H begin with the ' word of wisdom ’ 

IS om. (\,5-yo5 oro0ias) and ' word of knowledge’ 

‘know^edee’- y‘’‘io-eo,s) in i Cor. 123. It is 

, f* obvious from the first that the two are 
exnor mg. related ; for in 27-16 ' know’ 

(yivu^(rK€iy) figures as the verb to which the substantive 
‘wisdom’ {<To<pla) corresponds. If, notwithstanding, 
the two must be regarded as characteristically distinct 
in our leading passage, the difference accordingly is 
hardly to be sought in their differing contents, but rather 
in tlie way in which the human spirit appropriates the 
same material which is brought before it by each. Now, 
according to 2 Cor. 46 (cp 214), gnosis appears to be 
applied to the knowledge of what is perceived in an 
ecstatic condition ; for Paul who had never known Jesus 
upon earth can only have seen, in the face of Christ, the 
splendour of God (56^a is nothing abstract ; cp 2 Cor. 
87 Lk. 29 Acts 755 I Tim. 6 16 Rev. 21 23/ ), in a vision. 
If, now, gnosis appropriates to itself the impression thus 
received and casts it into the form of thought, it follows 
from this manner of origination that the mental product 
will possess the character of what, in the philosophical 
theory of knowledge, is called intuition. It will thus 
have the note of immediacy as distinguished from that 
which has been reached by the discursive method. 
For the explanation of what is meant by ‘ wisdom ’ 
{<TO<pLa.) no such direct hint is given us by Paul. Apart 
from passages where the word is used in an un- 
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favourable sense, it always indicates with him the 
content, not the manner, of the knowledge. This 
circumstance, however, cannot alter anything in the 
fact that in our leading passage it is parallel with 
gnosis, and here, accordingly, like the other, must mean 
a manner of knowing. There is nothing to indicate 
that the practical, as distinguished from the theoretical, 
is meant. On the other hand, the wisdom of the world, 
which is the opposite of that here intended, exhibits 
pretty clearly the feature which would offer a clear 
contrast with as explained above ; it results from 

intelligent consideration of things. A wisdom which 
figures as gift of the Holy Spirit must naturally be the 
consequence of the inspiration of that spirit ; but 
nevertheless it can in its style and manner display the 
note of discursive thought and reflection quite as 
clearly as gnosis can display that of vision and intuition. 

Holsten seeks to bring out the contrast in the following way ; 
in Paul we have to look more for gnosis in so far as he visualised 
the fundamental conceptions of his entire doctrine on the basis 
of that image of the ascended Je.sus which he saw in his vision 
near [Damascus ; ‘ wisdom’ (a-o^ta) we find more in Apollos. If 
this is correct, ihe so-called pneumatic interpretation of the OT 
which believes itself able to arrive at the hidden sense, would 
rather fall to the side of ‘ wisdom ’ (cro^jta), including the form in 
which it is employed by Paul in, for example, such passages as 
1 Cor. 99^ IO4 1421 ^ 2 Cor. S 13-16 Gal. 421-31. According 
to the Hlpistle of Harnabas, it is true (lOsgy.), it appears to be 
called gnosis. Yet here a vacillation of expression is easily 
possible. It must be added, further, that gnosis in Paul, where 
It relates to the region of practice (i Cor. 8 1 7 loyC and doubtless 
also 2 Cor. 06), is a much simpler notion. It is easily 
conceivable that the application of the word to this region may 
have had a different course of development from that which it 
had when regarded as a spiritual gift. 

The ‘admonish’ (irapaKaXeiu) of Rom. 128 belongs 
entirely to the practical side, i^riinarily it means not to 
comfort but to exhort. Consolation, however, is not , 
excluded ; for the literal meaning is to speak to a person. 
It is presupposed that people are in need, not so much 
of instruction as of the effort made, whether gently or 
more strenuously, always in a friendly and tactful manner, 
to bring them, by spoken word, to a better disposition 
of will or a better frame of spirit. 

We should completely misunderstand ‘prophecy’ 
should we suppose its essence to lie in prediction of the 
7 Pro hec This is not wholly excluded ; 

^ but it can have had only a very modest 
part as compared with more important elements in the 
idea. These elements are found in i Cor. 14. 

{( 7 ) According to I43 prophecy produces ‘ edification,’ 
‘comfort,’ and ‘consolation’; according to it 

can penetrate so deeply as to lay bare the secrets of the 
hearts of strangers and constrain them to confess 
that the spirit of God speaking in the prophet has rightly 
disclosed what was passing within them. Accordingly, 
projihecy would seem to be distinguished from the ' word 
of wisdom ’ (X670S (ro<pias) and the ' word of knowledge ’ 
(XJ70S yvibaews) in this, that it is preaching of a purely 
practical kind, often not unlike the addresses at a revival 
meeting. Yet, according to vzf. 31 and 19, the hearers 
also learn {p.cLv6dveLp) and are instructed {Kartjx^^crOai) 
by it. Theoretical elements, therefore, cannot be 
wholly absent ; the real distinction as compared with 
‘wisdom’ {<ro(pla) and ‘knowledge’ {yvivcis} has not 
yet emerged. 

(^) What is more important to observe is that, accord- 
ing to V. 30, it is by a ' revelation ’ that the prophet is 
led to speak. This feature is in fact so characteristic 
that in the enumeration in v. 26 we actually find ' revela- 
tion ’ {diroKdXvxl/Ls) where, alongside of ' teaching, tongue, 
and interpretation of tongues’ (5t5ax^. y\G}<T<ra, and 
€ppLT}pda y\o}<xaQ}p) we should have expected to find 
•prophecy’ {Trpo<py}T€la). In v, 6 also, the two pairs 
are clearly so distributed that the first member of the 
one ( ‘ revelation ’) is, if not similar to, at least analogous 
to, the first member of the other ('prophecy’) just as 
are the second members of the two pairs {ypCoai^i and 
Here accordingly is seen what is the really 
essential distinction between prophecy on the one hand, 
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and wisdom and knowledge on the other ; it lies in the 
suddenness and immediacy of the revelation from which 
prophecy proceeds. For we must assume that a prophet 
spoke from the basis of such a revelation even in those 
cases where he had received it, not as we find in v. 30, 
while the meeting was actually going on, but some time 
previously — at home, let us suppose. 

(f) On the other hand, prophecy has to be dis- 
tinguished equally clearly from the ‘ speaking with 
tongues ’ with which it stands in such close parallelism. 
W'hilst that which is spoken in tongue- speech remains 
unintelligible until it has been interpreted, the ‘ prophet ’ 
can be understood by any one {vv, 3/) because, during 
the time of his speaking, he is guided by his ‘ under- 
standing ’ (j'oCs ; V. 14). Therefore, also, it is said of 
prophecy {v. 32) that ‘ the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets,’ whilst those who speak with 
tongues arc at the moment in the ecstatic condition. 

(^/) Taking all these considerations together, we find 
that the prophecy spoken of by Paul is entirely similar 
to the discourse of the OT proj^hets. In the OT also 
the contents of prophetic discourse are for the most 
part of a practical character, yet also informing ; the 
origin is sought in a sudden revelation ; the manner of 
speech of the OT prophets is quite intelligible. This 
holds good of the prophetic discourse so long as it 
has not, as in the Book of Daniel, or even in Zechariah 
or Joel, passed over into the apocalyptic style, but simjdy 
as we find it in the genuine writings of the older prophets, 
not as it is described by such authors as Philo and Justin 
for whom the Q’T prophets are men who speak in a 
completely ecstatical condition and are mere foretellers of 
the future. Perhaps we might even go a step farther 

and conjecture that the manner in which the ‘ prophets ’ 
of the apostolic age were conscious of receiving their 
revelations resembled that of the OT prophets who say, 
‘The Lord spake to me,’ and that the contents of such 
a revelation, as in the OT, had reference for the most 
part to some concrete detail. From what has been said 
it will be seen that on the whole the most suitable render- 
ing of ‘ prophecy ’ will be ‘ inspired address ’ or ‘ inspired 
preaching.’ On the later stages of Christian 

prophecy see Ministry, § 38 [also PKOiTit:Tic 
Literaturp:, §§ 30-33]; on ‘discerning of spirits’ 
{diaKpiais TTvevfJidTm’), see below, § 18. 

The discussion of the question of speaking with tongues 
has been brought into the state of confusion in which we 
8 Sneakin circumstance that investi- 

° gators were determined to take Acts 

thVphenot^ ' 2 “'3 as their starting-point, and to find 
^ -i ir' the truth of that narrative confirmed in 
meiioii itself. , • ,, , 

all circumstances, m other words, sup- 
ported by Paul. The student, however, who is not 
prepared to give up the genuineness of the principal 
Pauline Epistles {as to which cp Galatians, §§ 1-9) is 
in duty stringently bound to consider the account of 
Paul as the primary one, and discuss it without even a 
side glance at Acts, and to reject as unhistorical every- 
thing in Acts which does not agree with this account. 
Nor will it be permissible to urge that Paul's information 
may have been defective ; for he himself spoke with 
tongues more than they ail (i Cor. 14 18). 

{a) The speaking with tongues was unintelligible 
(i Cor. 1429 II 16) and therefore of no use to the church, 
unless an interpretation followed (ut'. 69 17). Paul goes 
so far as to say [v. 22) that in a mi.xed assemblage of 
Christians and non-Christians it has any purpose at all 
only for the non-Christians—namely, to be to them a 
sign which, in the context, can only be taken as 
meaning a mark of displeasure. True, along with this 
he concedes that the speaking with tongues has a value 
for the speaker himself, for his edification, namely, 
because it is a speaking on behalf of God [w. 2417 28). 
From the latter circumstance, and particularly from v. 2 
(‘no man understandeth ’), has been drawn the con- 
clusion that the speaking with tongues was in quite low 
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tones. Against this, however, has to lx; set the 
comparison of tongue-speech with musical instruments 
which give out loud tones, if not individually distinguish- 
able, and with a foreign language which is heard but 
has not been learned 7-11), as also the statement 
that a stranger must regard the tongue-speaker as one 
out of his mind {v. 23). 

(^) The explanation of the unintelligibility of sueh 
speeches must accordingly l>e sought in this, that 
intelligent thought {vovs) had no part in their production 
{v. 14). For ‘unfruitful’ (dfcapTros) in this connection 
must mean not ' receiving no fruit ’ but ‘ yielding no 
fruit.’ Now, the antithesis to (‘speaking’ XaXeTt^, or 
‘praying’ Trpoaevx^o-^ai, or ‘singing’ faWeiu, etc.) 
'with the understanding’ (rej voi) in w. 1$/. is ‘with 
the spirit ’ (t<^ Trv€Vfj.aTL), but in v. 19 it is ‘ in a tongue ’ 
{iv y\u}(T< 7 r) XaXcTv). ‘ To be in the spirit ’ {ev iruevpaTc 
chat), however, is in Rev. 1 10 42 173 21 10 terininns 
technicus for the ecstatic state. 

Hence the meaning must be that not all longue-speakers were 
in a position to be able afterwards to explain their uiierances 
(rTV 13 28), and that it is only of the prophets that Paul says 
that the spirits speaking through them are well known to be 
subject to the will of the prophets and could therefore, when a 
new speaker came forward, be silent (z\ 32)— although lor his 
own part Paul enjoins silence (?'. 28) also on the spe.'ikers with 
tongues (on occasions when no interpreter is present). How 
ecstasy was regarded is well described by Philo (1 510 ed. 
Mangey); only, he siti)poses he is describing the condition of 
the OT prophets (in the widest sense of the word so as to include 
all the OT saints) when he says : ‘ [he is] a sounding instrument 
of God, invisibly struck and played upon by him . . . 'I'he 
understanding that is in us goes abroad when the divine spirit 
arrives, and returns home again when the spirit departs ; for it is 
not right that mortal and immortal should dwell together’ 
(opyavor* 0 eoi) ecTTir ifxovv, Kpovofievov Ka'i rrArjTTO/uitror' aoparw? 
VTT* auTOu . . . f^oiKii^eTai ev o eov? Kara ttji' tou Oeiov nv(v~ 
paro? d<f)i^n'y Kara Se rijy fieTayaaTaair avrou ndAiy cccroixi^eTat" 
0 efjii<s yap ovk €(ttl Ovtjt'ov dOavaru} crvyoiKrjcrai). 

{c) W'hat the listeners actually heard Paul does not 
tell, because it was perfectly well known to his readers. 
For us this is unfortunate, since on this point, perliaps 
the most important of all, we are thus thrown back 
upon conjecture, and many are only too readily inclined 
to support their conjectures by reference to Acts2i-i3. 
If, as we ought, we hold strictly by i Cor., we learn 
from 1414-17 to distinguish between a ‘})raying’ ( 7 r/) 0 <r- 
and a ‘singing of psalms’ (xl/dXXeLy), whilst 
the ‘blessing’ (evXoyeip), since it occurs in a confirma- 
tory clause, is doubtless to be identified with the latter 
or with both, as also ‘giving thanks’ {ei 
with ‘ blessing' (ei)Xo7€ii'). But what are wc to say as 
to the nature of these prayers, songs of praise (and 
thanksgivings)? They were unintelligible, and were 
spoken in the state of ecstasy ; from this we must 
conclude that they consisted either of quite disjointed 
sounds, cries, sighs, and the like, or, if of actual words 
or short sentences, at all events not of connected ones. 
A Christian listener, who naturally did not, like the 
stranger in v. 23, regard the speaker as insane, must 
yet have had the impression that he was speaking in a 
dreamlike state. 

(</) We may, further, adduce analogies from earlier 
and later times. Wdiilst the prophets of the best O'l' 
period are clearly distinguished from the speakers with 
tongues by the complete intelligibility of their utterances, 
the oldest stages of prophecy manifest a strongly 
ecstatic character. Cp for example i S. 105-12 10 20-24. 
These prophets, capable of being brought by music and 
sensory stimuli, to dancing and frenzy, stand for their 
part in turn quite on the same plane with the pagan 
oracle -givers {/j-dvreLs). In this connection we can 
appropriately adduce the description of such persons 
(fidpTets) in Plato ( 7 'm., 71^-72^, /on, J^ccord- 

ing to which they need an interpreter ; only, this 
interpreter here bears the name of prophet. \\ ithin 
Christianity, Montanistic prophecy shares fully the 
ecstatic character of the primitive Christian tongue- 
speech. Of Montanus, for example, Epiphanius {Nerr, 
484, begin.) has preserved an utterance in which he 
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says in the name of God : ‘ behold tlie man is as a lyre 
and 1 play over him like a plectron ; the man sleeps and 
I wake ; behold, it is the Lord who takes away the hearts 
of men, and gives to men a [another] heart:' (i5ou 6 
di/dpa)Tros (h(r€i \vpa Kayw itpiirTapLat uiffei TrXrjKrpop' 6 
dvOpwTTos KotpLarai Kayoj yprjyopu). idod Kvpids iariv o 
Tavtop Kapdias dpOptairuiP Kal 5 l5ovs Kapdiap dpdpibirois). 
From recent times we may cite the inspired persons of the 
Wetterau and elsewhere (1714-1749); also the second 
stage of Jansenism from 1713 onwards, the Irvingitcs, 
the ‘ preaching sickness ' and ‘ reading sickness ’ in 
Sweden, 1841-1854 (see Resijkkkction, § 36^), many 
cases of somnambulism, also the Quakers, and especi- 
ally and above all the Camisards in the Cevennes ^ 
(1686-1707) ; not, however, the Jumpers and Shakers, 
{e) 'Fhe 'kinds of tongues’ {y^pr} yXufO’O'i^p) of Paul 
points emphatically to a manifoldness of tongue-speech 
with regard to which we are hardly able to form any 
concrete idea. In the 'praying' {irpocrei’xeaOaL), 'sing- 
ing' {'tpdXXeLp), 'blessing' {evXoyeip), of 1 Cor. 14 14-17 
we have up to the present point become accjuainted 
with two (or three) different kinds of contents of tongue- 
speech ; but that by no means e.vhausts the subject. 
We may perhaps think in addition of such contents as : 
communication of a vision received, threatening of 
judgment, personal confession, and the like. On the 
other hand the e.xpression 'kinds' iyepr]) can also be 
taken perhaps as intended to denote differences in the 
form of the speeches according as they were composed 
of complete but reciprocally disconnected sentences, of 
disconnected words, or of single sounds or syllables ; 
whether they betokened joy or sorrow, delight or terror, 
and so forth. 

Proceeding now, on the basis of the preceding 
paragraphs, to a consideration of what is meant by the 
_ e.xpression 'speaking with tongues,’ the 

t first thing to be remarked is that in the 

not r g present connection Acts2i-i3 must be set 
anguages. provisionally, but definitively. 

Nothing is more certain than that ‘ tongues ’ (^Xwo-trai) 
in the case before us must not be translated ' languages. ' 

{a) Were the case otherwise the expression ‘ (to speak) 
in a tongue ’ {yXiocarj [XaXcfz/]) would be quite impos- 
sible, although in point of fact it occurs not only in the 
mention of a single speaker ( i Cor. 142413/! 19 26/! )— 
where it might be argued that each individual speaks 
only in one language that is foreign to him — hut also 
in V. 9 where more than one speaker is in ciuestion. 

(/^) Where unquestionably the languages of foreign 
peoples are being spoken of {v. 10 f.) 1’aul as it happens 
precisely refrains from tising 'tongues’ {yXC}aaai.)\ the 
word he employs is 'voices’ {(pojpai), an unmistakable 
proof that in this connection 'tongues' {yX^craat) is 
reserved for a different concept, and with these ' voices’ 
{(pcopai) the speaking with tongues is only compared, 
whilst on the other assumption the two would be 
identical. 

(t:) Paul concedes that the speaking with tongues is 
fitted for the private edification of the speaker, and 
therefore recommends that this gift should be exerci.sed 
in solitude {vv. 41828). Hut that speaking in foreign 
languages should have this result would be indeed 
wonderful. 

(ii?) The interpretation of tongue-speech would not 
have any miraculous character at all, and therefore 
have no claim to be considered a charism, if it rested 
upon acquaintance on the part of the interpreter with 

1 Cp Hllt^enfeld, Glossolalie, 115-136(1850): Goebel, Ztschr. 
Jiir hist/riieol. 1854, pp. 267-322, 377-438 ; 1855, pp. 94-160, 327. 
425: EiHiHg. Kirchen-Zt^, 1837, No.^ 54-56, 61 Hohl, 
P>i iichstiicke atis . . . Irzn'ng;, 1839; Oiiphant, Life of In>ine^, 
1862 ; Joh. Nic. Irz'ingisme, 1876 (cont.-iins examples 

of tongue-speeches actually delivered); Reich, St.Kr. 1849, 
pp. 193-242; Fahri, Die nettsten E-nveckun^en in America, 
Irland, etc. (i860); Id., Die Er 7 neckunj^en auf dettlschem 
Boden, 1861 ; I)eliiz.sch, BihL Psychologie,^) 316-320 =(-) 364-368 
( 1861) ; Kerner, Die Sekerin von Frevorst, 1829 and often. 
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the foreign language in question. If, however, we are 
to suppose that the interpreter understands the language 
in question just as little as the speaker, the interpretation 
would be a miracle of precisely the same order as the 
tongue-speech itself, and it would be incomprehensible 
how in V. 28 Paul could have supposed the case that 
before the beginning of a tongue-speech the speaker 
could know that no interpreter for it was present at the 
meeting. For the gift of interpretation on such a pre- 
supposition as that under discussion could nevertheless 
be quite suddenly bestowed on someone immediately 
after the tongue-speech had been made. 

[e) That no one in the meeting, apart from subsequent 
interpretation, understands tongue-speech (v. 2) would 
not hold good of/hose listeners who understood in a 
natural way the foreign language, the temporary use of 
which had been bestowed upon the tongue-speaker in a 
supernatural way. 

(/) The antithesis between ' (speaking) with a tongue ’ 
{yXioffOT) [XaXeiJ']) could not be 'with the understanding’ 
{pot : so V. 15) or ' by way of revelation,' ' of knowledge,’ 

' of prophecy,' 'of teaching’ {ip diroKaXiixl/ei, ip ypunrei, 
ip Trpo 4 >r}T€ig., ip dtdaxv • so v. 6 ), but must run : ' to 
speak in one’s mother’s tongue.’ Of this we find no- 
where the faintest trace. 

Finally, the main characteristic feature of tongue- 
speech — ecstasy— would be completely inexplicable. 
Wherefore this, if the whole matter is simply to speak 
in a foreign language which one has never learned ? 
After all, ecstasy is a psychological condition which 
must have its psychological explanation. But if this 
kind of speaking can really bring ecstasy with it, why 
can it alone do so ? One might say : the substance of 
these speeches was so exceedingly joyful that it trans- 
ported the speaker to an ecstasy. Hut why not also 
the substance of many speeches held in one's mother- 
tongue ? W’e should therefore have to say : on each 
occasion when a communication was received that 
cheered to ecstasy, the speaker was endowed in a 
supernatural way with the ability to speak in a foreign 
language. In that case, however, the counter question. 
Why not in his mother-tongue? would be difficult to 
put to silence. 

[h] The latest defender of the view that foreign 
languages are intended, Arthur Wright (see below, 
§ 21), does so in fact quite differently. 

He points to ‘ the little prophets of the Cevennes ’ (1686-1701), 
children of three years and upwards, who, according to Heath 
{Contemp. Rev., Jan. 1886), preached sermons not only in their 
mother-tongue, but also in good French, often for three-quarters 
of an hour. ‘ There was nothing hysterical or wildly excited 
abojii their manner, only they were insensible to pain and 
could not be induced to stop.’ The explanation given is that 
they were merely repeating sermons which they had previously 
heard delivered by. grown -up preachers; their memory was 
abnormally stimulated by the excitement of the persecutions. 
In like manner, according to Wright, the primitive Christian 
tongue-speakers in each case were simply repeating discourses 
which previously — of course without understanding them — they 
had heard with excited attention, especially in Jerusalem, where 
at one of the great feasts, for example, a multitude of unknown 
languages could be heard. He lays stress upon the argument 
that ‘ they who spake with tongues are never said to have given 
utterance to distinctly Christian teaching ‘ and goes on to say : 
‘ Accustomed to the higher tone of St. Paul and his evangelists 
the Corinthians found little profit in these Rabbinic exhorta- 
tions.’ He thus draws his entire view as to the contents of all 
the tongue-speeches from Acts 2 ii (‘ speaking the mighty works 
of God ’), instead of the notorious overvaluation of tongue-speech 
in Corinth asserts the opposite, and moreover seems seriously 
to believe that all the Corinthian Christians, bond and free 
alike, who spoke with tongues had previously at one period or 
another been in Jeru.salem, and there had e.xcitement and 
anguish of so enduring a character that their memory could he 
stimulated with regard to them in this abnormal way : and this 
too for discourses of which they could not by any means have 
had the same impression as the Camisard children just spoken 
of, that all salvation lay in them, for they did not turn to 
Judaism ; at least this is not affirmed by Wright. He is equally 
silent as to what it was that brought on the ecstatic state at 
the repetition of discourses formerly heard. He speaks of the 
whole as ‘a miracle, not of power, but of providence’; the 
latter he sees in ‘ the choice of time, the preparation of 
the speakers beforehand, the selection of suitable words, the 
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restriction of the gifts to particular persons.* Finally, he 
nevertheless finds himself compelled to add to_ his words 
quoted above, the following, as an explanation of the 
ecstasy : ‘ the exciting cause may finally have been not merely 
mental tension, hut the direct impulse of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
interpretation of the tongue -speeches on the other hand he 
accounts for by ‘ a knowledge of the language ’ ; where, however, 
it is the tongue-speaker who is himself the interpreter, this 
explanation will not serve : for the speaker ‘ had no recollection 
of what he had said.’ In such a case, then, ‘interpretation’ 
must mean ‘ any utterance made in the vernacular during the 
state of ecstasy.’ Wright has been led to put forward his 
hypothesis ‘from a sense of the very serious danger of calling 
in question the historical truth of the Acts of the Apostles.’ 
With the purpose of obviating this danger he does as great 
violence to the language of Paul as any of his predecessors. 

W’hnt is e.xcluded by the words of Paul is exactly 
what is meant in Acts 2 1-13: the 120 of 1 15 spoke 

„ in the languages of the Parthians, 

10 . ACtiSZi-13 

and Mk. 16 17. expedients that have been 

resorted to are innumerable : the friendly address pro- 
duced in the foreigners only a homelike feeling ; or they 
interpreted the disconnected sounds of the actual tongue- 
speaking described in i Cor. in each case as utterances 
of their own language ; or the 120 spoke a single 
language, a new one miraculously intelligible to all, 
whether that of Paradise or the future language of 
heaven ; or they spoke not Aramaic but Hebrew, and 
in this the foreigners, who all of them were Jews or 
Proselytes, recognised the language of worship to which 
they were accustomed at home ; or the 120 spoke only 
a few languages, not wholly unknown to them but only 
unfamiliar, such as Arabic, colloquial Greek, colloquial 
Latin ; or those who spoke were not by any means 
only the 120 but all the foreigners who were present 
with them. This and all the like is strictly excluded 
by the thrice repeated statement {vv. 6811) that every 
man of the foreigners heard the 120 speaking in his 
own mother-tongue. 

{^) The only theory still left open would seem to be 
that of a miracle of hearing instead of a miracle of 
speaking. Yet neither does such a supposition hit the 
meaning of the author ; for according to what he says 
the foreign languages were not only heard but also 
spoken. The words of 7 -. 4 ; ‘ they began to speak 

with other tongues’ {erepats yXiocraacs), receive their 
interpretation precisely in the statement ' we hear them 
speak in our mother-tongue' (Tars' 7 }fjL€TepaLs yXioacrai?, 
V. II ; ‘each in his mother- speech,’ ^Kacros ttJ 
diaXiKTip, vv. 6 8). 

It is possible to suppose a miracle of hearing, therefore, only 
in_ the sense of ascribing to the author a confusion of such a 
miracle with one of speech. I>ut why should it have been pre- 
cisely a miracle of hearing? If it occurred in the ears or rather 
in the minds of the hearers, there is no answer to_ the question 
wherefore it was that the Holy Spirit exercised his miraculous 
influence precisely in this quarter, whilst it is not only said (<>. 4), 
but is also appropriate to the situation, that it was on the 
speakers that he wrought. .According to others the miracle, in 
becoming a miracle of hearing, happened during the transmis- 
sion from the mouth of the speaker to the ear of the hearer. 
The Holy S]:)irit ‘interpreted the words during their passage 
through the air, so as to present them to the ears of the numerous 
listeners, to each in his native tongue.’ Here one can only ask 
in increased surprise why it is precisely the Holy Ghost that is 
named as the author of a miracle which is accomplished in no 
human being but in a dead object. 

(c) Another question : Wherefore the * tongues as of 
fire’ {yXQo’o’ac werd irvpds ) in 7'. 3? In this view that 
a miracle of hearing is intended, they are left wholly 
out of account. Other interpreters have, in view of 
what is said of the tongues, supposed that according to 
Acts the miracle was one wrought on the organs of speech. 

Since ‘tongue ’ in 3 denotes the organ of sjieech this seemed 
to be the case also in 7 f. 4 ; the meaning would therefore be : 
they received in their mouths new tongues and therewith spoke 
a ne'w speech. Here, however, not only does one miss all 
possibility of conceiving the nature of what happened, so that 
one is compelled to describe the suggestion of it as simply 
fantastical ; the idea further is not in the least indicated by the 
words. The ‘ tongues as of fire ' of r. 3 have nothing to do with 
the ‘other tongues ’ of r^. 4 ; for the tongues of fire do not enter 
the mouth but rest upon the head. Such remains the meaning 
even if the reading ‘rested’ (e/cdfiitrei/ : sing.) is adopted; for 
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here the subject can only be * fire,’ the only other subject which 
is grammatically possible, the ‘ sound ’ (>/xo?) of 7 >. 2 being ex- 
cluded by the nature of the case. Perhaps the pi. (eVdeio-ar) is 
nevertheless to be read, as in sah. cop. pesh. 

{(f) These tongues of fire, however, remain out of 
account also in the interpretation that a miracle of 
speech is intended in so far as that interpretation has 
been set forth under (rz). Since, however, they cannot 
by any means be regarded as of subordinate importance 
they urgently call for some explanation. This has in 
part been given already (see Ministry, § 21 c). The 
event of Pentecost is there represented as a parallel to 
the giving of the Law on Sinai. To this parallel belongs 
also the loud noise from heaven with which the scene is 
opened in v, 2. In virtue of this very circumstance, 
however, the narrative lies gravely open to the suspicion 
that it rests not upon observation of fact but upon the 
activity of the imagination. 

(A In what is said about the audience the text has suffered 
greatly. ‘Both Jews and proselytes’ (’lovSaioi re xal irpoo-T)- 
Ai/TOt) in 77. II is impossible as a clause in the enumeration ; it 
[ has sense only if taken as in apposition to all the other clauses 
' together, so that what is meant is : ‘ and in fact of every nation, 
born Jews and also proselytes.’ Thus it had its place originally 
either after ‘ Arabs ’ ("Apa/Se?), or on the margin as a gloss, but a 
correct one. In order that foreigners should be hearing their 
mother-tongue it is not in point of fact enough that born Jews 
should be represented as present from foreign countries; pro- 
selytes also must be thcie, to whom the foreign language was 
really a mother-tongue in the full and proper sense of the word. 

(yj Against this, how^ever, there is what we find in v. 5, where 
all the hearers are called ‘Jews dwelling in Jerusalem’ (et? 
‘lepovo-aArjp, xarot/coui'Te? Tovfiaioi). ‘Jews’ in fact is wanting 
in ; but even so it is improbable that all these strangers in 
Jerusalem had their residence ((caTot/courreA there ; it would be 
much easier to suppose that they were there only as visitors at 
the feast. The circumstance also that ‘ dw’elling’ (xaTOtxovi'Tes) 
in C pesh. cop. comes before instead of after ‘in Jerusalem,’ 
and ‘Jew's ’in E before instead of after ‘dwelling’ can be held 
as indicating that both words w-ere originally a gloss, and in 
this case a w'rong one. If so it would have to be attributed to 
the desire to produce harmony with ?■. 14 : ‘ Jews and dwellers 
at Jerusalem’ (avSpe? TouSatoi xal 01 xaTot/coOvre? 'lepoucraAij/x). 
Yet see below-, /, end. 

(^'•) For the same reason ‘sojourners’ (ot e7n6rjp,oCvTf?) before 
* Romans ’ (’Ptop-atoi) in 7 >. 10 is open to the suspicion of being a 
gloss if it means Roman citizens who were settled in Jerusalem. 
Should it be intended, however, merely to indicate that they were 
there on a passing visit, the expression will fitly apply not only 
to Romans but also equally well to all other nationalities, and 
therefore W'ould have had its right place before ‘Parthians* 
(Ilap 0 oi : 77. 9). That Roman citizens who were settled in Rome 
(not in the province) should be intended is excluded by the 
article, for this would affirm that they had come for the feast to 
Jerusalem in a body. 

(//) Finally, ‘Judsea’ (’lovSatar) in 77. 9 between ‘INleso- 
potamia ’ and ‘ Cappadocia’ is very surprising [cp CiKOGRAi’HV, 
§ 26, end]. That Jews understood the speakers really did not 
need to be said. Already in Tertullian and (once) in Augustine 
we read Armenia ; in Jerome Syria. Others have conjectured 
Idumaea, India, Ionia, Bithynia, Cilicia, Lydia, and even the N. 
Syrian kingdom of Yaudi with w-hich we are acquainted from 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser [cp Uzziah, § 7]. 

(i) In other passages ( 10 46, 196 ) Acts mentions 
tongue-speech without the idea of a speaking in foreign 
languages and without the addition of ‘other’ (erepats) 
to ‘tongues’ {yX(J)(T(raLs), so that there is no reason for 
doubting that the same thing is intended as that which 
we find in Paul. Now, this cannot by any means lead 
to our finding ourselves compelled, at the cost of what- 
ever violence to the words, to find the same view of the 
matter also in Acts 2 ; but it does doubtless tend to 
raise the question whether perhaps Acts 2 also may not 
depend on an underlying source which spoke of tongue- 
speech as fittingly as did those which have been used in 
10 46 19 6. The same idea is suggested also by the 
remark of Peter in 10 47 that Cornelius and his house 
‘ have received the Holy Ghost as well as we ’ (cp 11 15, 
17). Further it has long ago been remarked that the 
reproach of drunkenness in 2 13, if the languages of 
foreign nations were what was being heard, would by 
no means have been appropriate, and that the speech of 
Peter in 2 14-36 has no relation to hearers from foreign 
parts or to any miracle of this description, but explains 
the event by the prophecy in Joel (01-5) as to the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit with prophetic speeches, 
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visions, and dreams (2 16-18). Of the various attempts 
at separation of sources (see Acts, § ii)lhe simplest 
and therefore the most probable is that which holds the 
source to have contained v. 4 (without ‘other,’ eWpais) 
followed immediately by z'Z'. is/.; in fact the conjecture 
has been hazarded that 431 presents only another 
account of the same event. 

It would also be conceivable that a fragment of the source is 
preserved likewise in the words ‘Jews dwelling in Jerusalem* 
(<I« Tepouo-aAijjLt KaToiKOui'Te? TovSaioi) in 25. The source in 
that case will have mentioned not foreigners but only men of 
Tentsalem as witnesses of the occurrence, and it would justly 
become a question whether the event occurred at Pentecost (see 
Minis fRY, Cy d). Yet by its whole structure the sentence 
is fitted to describe a speech-wonder. Should ‘Jews dwelling* 
then not be a gloss (see above, y)^ we should have to suppose 
that the redactor had very unskilfully retained these words 
from his source. 

[k) The occasion for bringing in the idea of the 
giving of the law at Sinai, and thereby completely alter- 
ing the character of the narrative, can perhaps be looked 
for in the increasing importance which gradually had 
come to be attached to the event of Pentecost as marking 
the presumed moment of foundation of the church 
(against this see Ministry, § 21, by d). Yet subsidiary 
circumstances can also have contributed to the same 
result. One such can be sought for in the passage of 
Joel cited in Acts 219 in so far as it speaks of ' wonders 
in the heavens above and signs on the earth beneath,’ 
and of ‘fire,’ even if this be associated there with ‘blood’ 
and ‘vapour of smoke.’ A still more obvious sugges- 
tion is that the occasion may have been furnished by a 
misunderstanding of 1 Cor. 14 21 for which Paul himself 
is responsible. 

In I Cor. 14 21 Paul cites Is. 28 iiy as evidence of the unin- 
telligibilily and uselessness of longue-speeches without obserA'ing 
that in Isaiah in the case of the Assyrians by whom Cod is 
about to speak to the people of Israel it is not the language 
spoken by them that mailers but only the sword by which they 
are to destroy Israel. I’aul, moreover, contrary alike to MT and 
the LXX, makes of the whole a divine utterance, and introduces 
the words ‘saiih the Lord' (Aeyei Kvpto?) at the end, cliaiigcs the 
preterite of the last verb (‘they would not hear’) into a future, 
and adds, ‘ not even thus ’ (ouS’ ovru)?). By this means and by 
the freely chosen composite verb ‘ will the>'give heed ’ (eicrajfov- 
aovTOLi) he has correctly reproduced one solitary feature of MT 
and the LXX. In the interests of his parallel with tongue-speech 
what he ought to have taken from the ( )T passage was : ‘ one will 
not be able to understand tlie men of foreign speech.’ Paul, how- 
ever, actually says — quite unsuitably for the purpose he has in 
hand — in real if not in verbal agreement with Isaiah they would 
not hear ’) : ‘one will not give heed to them.' \'et it is very in- 
telligible that a superlicial reader could draw from the entire 
citation in P.aul nothing further than that the speakers with 
tongues had spoken in the languages of foreign peoples. 

(/) As Mk. 169-20 is entirely derived from the NT 
literature, including Acts (see ResL'kkkc iton-Nar- 
R.VTiv'ES, §81^, c), there need be no hesitating in 
interpreting the ‘ they shall speak with new tongues ’ 
(yXoRTcrats XaX'qa’ovcrLv Katvah) of v. 17 sintply as meaning 
‘ they shall speak in languages’ previously unknown to the 
speakers, ‘ new ’{KaiPaU) thus being substituted for greater 
clearness for the ‘ other’ (erepais) of Acts24. It is quite im- 
probable that an independent tradition lies before us here. 

Interesting but not indispensable is the conjecture of Michel- 
sen Evangelic naar MarcuSy 29) by which ‘new’ 

is made to disappear. \VH has before ‘will lift up serpents* 
(o<f>€is apovertv) in brackets the additional words ‘ and in their 
hands’ (>cai ev rat? xepa-Cv). Out of this ‘and in their’ (/fat eV 
Tals) or rather out of the contracted form (Kay rai?) arose ‘ new* 
(Kaiyai<;) and then ‘ hands ’ (xepcriV) fell away. Instead of ‘ in ' 
(ei/), Michelsen further conjectures that the original text read 
‘ if' (eat'), and writes ‘ lift ’ (apajiriy) : ‘ and if they lift up serpents 
with their hands ' (tcav rai? yeptriv o^ei? apwcrii' Kav Baydcrip.6v 
Tt niuxTLV ov p.T} auTOU? pxdifjrf). 

Returning once more to i Cor. 14 , the next interpreta- 
tion of ‘ tongues’ (7Xa)(7(rat) that invites our consideration 
, is the old Greek one, according to 

*. , u • which are meant archaic expressions no 

not= archaic , j j , i 

, longer understood among the people, 

expressions. and unusual locutions 

generally, including new coinages. On this head see 
especially Bleek (below, § 21), and Heinrici in his own 
commentary and in Meyer's. 

(a) On this interpretation, however, ‘kinds of tongues’ 
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{yipfj yXcoaa-Qv) can hardly be distinguished. (b) The 
sing, ‘speak in a tongue’ (yXwera-Tj XaXeiv) or ‘ pray in 
a tongue’ (yXuitrir^ Trpo<r€vx«TOaL} can in this view, as 
Heinrici himself says, mean no more than the utterance 
of a shout of praise or the heaving of a sigh. In that 
case the question arises as to how a complete prayer of 
such a kind as to require an interpreter can be produced 
( 14 14) and why Paul should be indisposed to allow more 
than two or three such ’ speeches ' (^^ 27), each of which 
would occupy a minute. (r) Even a stringing 

together of such expressions, for whieli, according to 
Heinrici, the plural 'speak with tongues’ (yXdicrirats 
XaXeTv) is employed, can have resulted in no speeches of 
such length as to render regulations neees.sary for their 
restriction in this respect ; on the other hand IXiiiI gives 
not the slightest hint at discourses in which such 
‘ tongues ’ were a characteristic feature, but which on the 
whole consisted of intelligible words and therefore could 
extend to considerable length. Heinrici infers dis- 
courses of this kind only from v. 19. The statement 
here made, however, would Ixj quite ineffective if its 
meaning was : I had rather deliver five discourses with 
my understanding than ten thousand discourses in which 
archaic expressions occur. It Ixicomes effective only if 
the meaning is (as in EV) : ' I had rather speak five 
words . . . than ten thousand wordsd (d) \X’’hy 

the Spirit should have inspired preci.scly expressions of 
this sort, and how the employment of them could have 
served for private edification (c/v. 4 iSyl 28) remains wholly 
obscure. (t’) For interpretation of tliis kind of 

‘speech’ what is needed is not the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but philological knowledge. (/) But above 

all we must ask, How is to be explained the ecstasy 
that accompanies tlie use of such out-of-the-way expres- 
sions? In short, whilst the interpretation of ‘ tongues’ 
as meaning speeches in foreign languages still allowed 
the supernatural character of the occurrence to remain, 
that which takes them to mean mere rare expre.ssions is 
simply a means of eliminating that character along with 
the ecstasy. Heinrici says (in Meyer: i 362 = 

378) expressly that the outsiders alluded to in 14 23 
could have taken the speakers with tongues to be men 
possessed, because they confounded their condition with 
that of the Fythia and others who really spoke in 
ecstasy. 

Beysehlag (below, § 21) accepts the speaking in 
ecstasy, and in fact actually proposes to explain the ex- 
m pression ‘ speaking with tongues ' by 

' ® means of it, referring for the expression 

no me a- ^though not for the thing) to Acts 2 3. 

p orica . holds that the tongues of fire are an 

echo of the fact that tlie tongues of speakers were 
actually moved with fiery eloquence. This figurative 
way of speaking about a tongue of fire is the origin of 
the name (yX(oa-(ra). The pi. ‘tongues’ is to be 
explained, he thinks, even in eases where a single 
speaker is in question, by the circumstance that such a 
tongue of fire was regarded as having been bestowed 
anew on each occasion of its exercise. The oldest ex- 
pression accordingly was (he thinks) ‘ to speak with 
other (or new) tongues' (er^pais [or xaii^ary] ^Xcutrcraiy 
XaXefi^) ; the simpler ‘speak with tongues’ (7Xa>trcrats 
XaXetp) is merely an abbreviation of this. In abbrevia- 
tion, however, it has to be replied, it is not usual to drop 
precisely the most important part of the ex'pression ; the 
correct abbreviation must have been ‘ to speak with 
other (or new)’ (er^pais [or xau'ars] XaXeTp). The im- 
possibility of this whole view of Beyschlag's is clearly 
exhibited, however, in i Cor. 14 26. Along with a psalm, 
a teaching, a revelation, and interpretation, a tongue of 
fire cannot fittingly be enumerated as a thing which one 
who takes part in a religious meeting bas ; for in the 
connection * has’ (^x^O nieans ‘has to contribute.’ In 
more points than one Beysehlag nevertheless comes very 
near the truth. 

Above all, Beysehlag has rightly recognised that the 
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literal sense — the bodily member within the mouth — is 
, „ . to be taken as the fundamental mean- 

asfb^dr ■"Softongue/ 

as a Doany decisive passage for this is 

member. ^ ^ j,, connection with v. 7/ 

the sense must be : as the sound of pipe, harp, and 
trumpet cannot be rightly understood if they give out 
no clear sound, so also what is spoken by you cannot 
be understood if you give forth no clear speech with 
your tongue. 

This is the ex.-ict logical course of the comparison : to the 
musical instruments which give forth either a clear or an unclear 
sound, corresponds as instrument of speech the member in the 
mouth. If here by ‘tongue’ were meant the particular manner 
of speech that is known as ‘speaking with tongues,’ the 
case that an unintelligible speech is given could not for a 
moment be suggested as merely a possible case ; for according 
to Paul this happens in all circumstances. Nor, again, have 
we here a new example, parallel to^ that of the musical 
instruments, but one drawn from what is observed in ordinary 
human speech. We do not reach this till we come to v. io/,\ 
and as the application of that example to the Corinthian 
speakers with tongues is made in v. 12 by the expression ‘ so 
also you ’ (oi/rw? /cat v/xeU), in like manner we must regard the 
same expression in v. 9 as introducing an application of the 
preceding illustrations drawn from the musical instruments to 
the same persons. ‘Tongue’ here thus signifies in actual fact 
the tongue of the Corinthian speakers, j^'et neither as producing 
the .so-called tongue-speeches nor yet as producing ordinary 
human speech, hut simply in so far as it is capable of giving 
forth alike the (always unintelligible) tongue-speech, and al.so a 
kind of speech parallel to this, still intelligible, in the church 
meetings — such speech as prophecy, for example, 

(d) Here then we have tlie origin of the expression 
‘speak with a tongue.’ If all discourse is effected by 
means of tiie human tongue and yet only this particular 
kind of speech is named from it, the idea can only be 
this, that in the case in question the part it plays is 
particularly strong, or even, so far as may be, exclusive. 
In excellent agreement with this is the use of the 
opposite expression ‘ speak with the understanding ' 
(ry vot \a\€iu). In intelligible speech the ‘ under- 
standing ’ (i^oOs) has a part, indeed so prominent a part 
that it alone calls for mention ; in the contrasted case 
it is not engaged, and thus it might seem as if it were 
the tongue alone that produced the speech. 

Needless to .sr\y, the belief was that in ‘ speaking with tongues ' 
the tongue was .set in motion by the Holy Ghost (w. 2,, 15), 
just as in intelligible speech it was set in motion by the ‘ under- 
standing’ (I'oD?) ; but ‘(to speak) with the spirit’ (m'evfjiaTi 
[AaAec/'D was not an appropriate verbal expression for this, 
because it would have applied equally well to prophecy, 
wisdom-speech, knowledge -speech, and so forth. It is also 
quite fitting that the designation of so characteristic a matter 
should be chosen with express reference to the impression which 
it produced upon the senses, and in this case it really appeared 
as if the tongue alone were speaking. True, that the lips, teeth, 
p.'ilate, etc., are also engaged. But a designation that is to be 
in daily use needs to be short, and here it was enough to name 
the most important organ ; and that the tongue is in popular 
belief the most important organ of speech is evident. 

{c) This explanation nevertheless leaves something 
still to be desired. The plural ‘ speak with tongues ’ 
{y\u}(T<Tais \a\eiv) is accounted for by it only in cases 
where it is used with reference to more speakers than 
one (1230 Wsa 22 f. 39); and thus not in 146 (and 
'll. 18 according to \VH). nor yet m v. sb 1 2 10, although 
here the singular, used of the person speaking, has a 
collective sense. \\’’here only one speaker is in question, 
the attempt has been made to explain the plural 
(y\Jb(T(TaL^) as arising from the idea that in passing from 
one manner of speech to another the ' longue ’ is in 
some degree changed ; but such an idea is much too 
fantastic to have arisen in popular speech, which never- 
theless we must certainly assume to have been the case 
with all such expressions as this. And what of cases 
in which ‘ tongues ‘ stands alone, without a verb 
{121028 138 1422)? 

All the conditions are satisfied only by one assumption ; 
‘tongue’ (yXcDa'cra, apart from 14 9) must be rendered 
14 Tn — ‘ to^g^^'Speech,’ — /.<?., speech which, 

. ngU0— manner described in § 13^, 

ngue-speec . produced by. the tongue 

alone. This is by no means a departure from the 
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literal sense ; rather is it simply an instance of the 
same transition from the instrument to its product which 
is exemplified in ordinary Greek when ‘ tongue’ {yXCxrcfa) 
is used in the sense of ‘language.’ It is necessary 
to assume that this transition was effected anew in the 
primitive Christian usage in a narrower sphere, for the 
reason that all other explanations have been shown to 
be unworkable. If ‘ tongue ’ could mean the language 
of a foreign nation, or an archaic individual e.\prc.ssion, 
1426 would at least be intelligible; as these meanings 
are un practicable we should have to render : ‘ when ye 
come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a (human) tongue (in his mouth), 
hath an interpretation ' — which clearly is meaningless. 

‘ Tongue ' must necessarily be something of tlie same 
order as the other things enumerated ; and thus a 
definite kind of discourse which is capable of being 
delivered in a religious meeting. 

So also V. 6: ‘ if I come unto you speaking with tongues, 
what .shall I profit you, unless 1 speak to you [we must supply : 
at the same time] either by way of revelation, or of knowledge,’ 
and so forth. Similarly too 13 8 : ‘ whether there be prophecies 
. . . whether there be tongues . . . whether there be knowledge, 
it .shall be done away. Indeed, in the plural ‘tongues’ 
we now recogni.se everywhere the diflerent ‘ kinds of tongues ‘ 
(yeVi] y\(jiaawv). 

In accordance with the attribution of tongue-speech 
to the operation of the Holy Ghost, the interpretation 
TutPrnrpfa- regarded as a spiritual 

“f gif'- in. I'e 


tion of tongue- 
speeches. 


remarked that the tongue - speaker 
himself, as well as another, can possess 
this gift. The first is established by 14 13, the second 
by the co-ordination in 12 10 1426 ; for as not every one 
is capable of giving all the kinds of discourse there 
enumerated, the meaning must be ; ‘ when ye come 
together each one hath either a psalm or a teaching 
. . . or a tongue-speech an interpretation. ’ 

In this sense then, we must interpret v. •2’jf. also. ‘If any 
man spe.aketh in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most three 
. . . and let one interpret.’ If this interpreter is one of the 
tongue-speakers, who expounds his own tongue-speech, then 
what immediately follows will mean : ‘ but if he is not an 
interpreter’ (eai^ /ixrj ^ fiiepyjtr/rcvTTis) ; and this .seems to he 
ab.solutely necess.ary, since the sentence closes with ' let him 
keep silence ’ (criyarw), whilst if all the tongne-speakers whose 
speech had no interpreter at hand had to keep silence, the 
expre.ssion ought to have run : ‘ let them keep silence ’ (friyo- 
Twaai'). In that case, however, Paul would on the one liatid be 
enjoining that of the two, or three, tongue-speeches delivered, 
one, or two, should remain uninterpreted, which is directly 
contrary to the principle laid down by him in 'i<v. 2-11 16-19 
22 f. 26 — and on the other hand he would be excluding inter- 
pret.aiion by some other person th.an the speaker, whilst yet such 
interpretation is, according to 12 10 14 26, a spiritual gift. Thus 
we must, after all, suppose that Paul, in a somewhat careless 
way, thought of ‘ the person concerned’ as the subject of the 
singular ‘ keejj silence' (aiyaruj)! and that we ought to render 
(with EV) : ‘ if there be no interpreter. ’ This too is inexactly 
said : ‘let [only] one interpret’ (et? Step/txT/reueVw). What Paul 
had in his mind perhaps was : ‘ let one at least interpret.’ The 
continuation ‘but if there be no interpreter’ fits this well. 

If this view be correct, we learn from the pas.sage 
before us that those [^er.sons in the church who were in a 
position to interpret tongue -speeches were generally 
known and thus exercised this function with some 
regularity. The possibility was not excluded, indeed, 
that some one on some occasion might give an inter- 
pretation who had not previously done so. Clearly, 
however, Paul is not disposed to rely upon the un- 
certain, and therefore he prescribes that if an interpre- 
tation is not assured (such doubtless will be the intention 
of his words) the tongue -speech is to be from the 
outset suppressed. 

{b) What, next, were the means by which an 
individual other than the tongue-speaker became able 
to understand the tongue-speech ? If this faculty was 
a purely supernatural one, our question has no point ; 
but the case was assuredly otherwise. With what 
degree of precision the interpreter was able to elucidate 

1 Similarb’, ‘ the persons concerned ’ is to be supplied as the 
subject of the plurals ya/tetTwa-ai' (i Cor. 7 36) and irapeXd^oaai' 
(2 Thess. 36 ) as WHmg. and Tischendorf read. 
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the sense of a tongtie- speech we cannot tell. The 
more one was disposed to rest satisfied with general 
renderings, the easier was it to supply them. 'I'he tone 
of the voice, the gestures, the recurrence of particular 
words or sounds certainly offered clues.* Further help 
was gained from observation of the habits of the tongue- 
speakers. We can hardly imagine otherwise than that 
their speeches readily assumed a stereotyped character. 

If, however, at any time a longue -si)eaker brought 
forth something unaccustomed, a knowledge of what 
experiences he had recently been having would certainly 
not be useless towards an understanding of his speech. 

(c) It must he expressly noted that the things enumerated in 
14 6 alon'. with longue-speech — revelation, knowledge, prophesv- 
ing, teaching— do nc. constitute the interpretation of tongue* 
speech in some such sense that the meaning will be ‘ when I 
come unto you speaking with longues what shall 1 profit you if 
I do not forthwith interpret these tongue-speeches in the form 
of revelation’ etc. This misunderstanding is from the outset 
precluded by this, that in v. 26 ‘ interpretation ' stands in co- 
ordination alike with ‘revelation,' etc., and with ‘tongue.’ On 
the other liand, it is possible that interpretation of tongue-speech 
is intended in Z'. 15 ! ‘ 1 will pray with the Spirit, and i will 
pray with the understanding also,^ that is to say w-hile I repeal ; 
in intelligihle language the substance of the prayer I have ' 
originally uttered in ecstasy. This view is recommended by the 
fact that, immediately before (t>. 13), the longue -speaker is j 
admonished to aim at being able to interpret his own tongue- j 
speeches. j 

On the subject of the diffusion of the tongue-charism 
our information is very defective. We are not 

, aware that tongue -speech (and the i 
J allied charisms) had anv considerable 

end of tongue- ^^ithin the Jcwish-C’hristian 

speech and neither is there adequate 

prophecy ground for denying to the Jewish 
Charisms. Christians all aptitude for such 
charisms, or for accusing the author of Acts of having 
as a I’aulinisl arbitrarily introduced it into his account 
of the primitive Christian world. If he had not found 
thein in the sources on which he drew for 21-13 IO46/ 
106, but merely drew upon his imagination, we may be 
pretty conlidenl that he would have brought in the 
same elements at other points as well. Of course, the 
mere fact that they were present in his sources docs not 
of itself give any security that their picture of the 
diffusion of the charisms is historically correct. 

{fi) In exact proportion to the intensity with which 
the eharism of tongue-speech was exercised in Corinth 
in Paul’s lime docs the complete silence of the ICpislle 
to the Romans on the same subject invite remark. In 
I 'Fhess. 5x9 (‘(luench not the spirit’) it may perhaps 
be intended, or at least included. In any case 
it cannot have long survived its most flourishing 
period. The author of Acts certainly can never have 
heard it exercised, otherwise he could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that it was speech 
in the language of foreign nations, or into the conf^usion 
of identifying with this foreign speech the speaking with 
tongues which occurred at the conversion of Cornelius 
(ACISIO46 f. 111517). It is a significant fact that 
luslin for his own period (about 155 A. D.) mentions 
only prophetic gifts (7rpo0T?Tt/ca t>ul no 

speaking with longues {Dial. 82, begin. ). Irenaeus 
(about 185 A.D. ), in his detailed treatment of the 
charisms of which numberless instances happened every 
day {H<Tr. ii. 493 [ = 824]; also ap. Eus. HE\. 73-5)* 
speaks only of exorcisms of demons, prophetic visions 
and utterances, healings, and some cases of raising of 
the dead. In another place (v. 61 ; also ap. Eus. 
IlEw 76) he mentions longue-speech also, but only as 
something with regard to which he hears that it 
happens in the case of many brethren in the Church 
1 The most familiar example, by w'hich it has been attempted 
to expl.ain the process, is the following: a tonpue- speaker 
bal)bled disconnectedly the syllables ah and ha; the interpreter 
believed himself to have discovered the .Aramaic word ahba. 
Possibly ihe matter often fell out so. It must not, however, be 
thought that precisely this word was known only to certain 
interpreters. As Paul emplm-s it in Rom. 8 15 Gal. 46 it must 
have been known to Gentile Christians generally. 


and without letting us know whether by it he under- 
stands the phenomena met with in 1 Cor. 14, or what 
is described in Acts 2. Irenneus says : 

‘ We hear of many brethren in the church possessing prophetic 
gifts and speaking through the Spirit in all kind.s of tongues and 
bringing to light for the general advantage the hidden things of 
men and selling forth the mysteries of God ’ (ttoAAwi' aKovo^iev 
d.S(h<l)(oy (y rp txxA»j<ri<f Trpo^ujroca \api(TjJ.aTa €\6yTUiy xal 
TrarToSaTral? AoAouvTuii' 5ia toO nyevfjLaros yhuKraais Kai ra 
Kpu<{>ia Ttoy ayOpMTroiy ci« ^ayepoy ayoyrojy eni rip <ru/i^cpoi'Tt kox 
TO, pLV<r 7 rjpiai tov Oeov €K5ipyovfLtyuiy). It is to be noied that the 
making manifest of the secrets of men of which Irena;us speaks 
immediately after mentioning tongue-speech is in i Cor. 14 247 ^ 
attributed to the prophets, not to those who speak with longues. 
Tertullian also does not say that there was speaking with 
longues in his day ; all that he does is contemptuously to call 
upon Marcion to exhibit in the case of any of his followers the 
exercise of spiritual gifts which, says he, ‘are forthcoming from 
my side more easily’ (‘a me facilius proferuniur ’) : ‘exhibeat 
Marcion . . . aliquos prophetas . . . qui et futura praenuntuarint 
et cordi.s occulta traduxerint (or ; produxerinl ?) ; edat aliquem 
psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam orationem, dumtaxat 
.spiritalem, in ecstasi, id esl, amentia, si qua Unguic interpretalio 
accessii ’ {ailv. Marc. end). Thus tongue-speech appears, 
not as an independent thing, but merely in an added sentence 
which with the whole of its surroundings is clearly reminiscent 
of I Cor. 14 25 ^ The ecsiaiical spiritual utterance, of which 
Tertullian speaks, in his time refers not to ‘longue-speech’ 
but to ‘ prophecy. 

{c) For the ecstatical form of utterance did not 
disappear so quickly as did tongue -speech. On the 
contrary it became merged in the exercise of ‘ prophecy.' 
This was favoured in the highest degree by the cir- 
cumstance that already the OT prophecy was conceived 
of as wholly ecstatical (above, § Sh). This form of 
utterance was most strongly prevalent in Monlanism. 
This may be the reason why stress is laid upon it by 
Tertullian ; but as Montanism altogether was nothing 
new, but only a strong revival of a tendency which had 
once before had prevalence within the church although 
subsc(|iicnlly repressed, so also its view of prophecy 
was, even if not exactly what might be called the 
primitive Christian one, then at least the post-apostolic- 
churchly one (Weinel, 78-96). It was only by way of 
reaction against the exaggerations of this and against 
the dangers for ecclesiastical office which grew out of it 
that brought churchmen at last to the view which finds 
expression in the title of the treatise of Milliades (Eus. 
//E V. 17 1), ‘On the necessity of a prophet’s not 
speaking in ecstasy’ {Trepi rod jJLp Seiy wpo(f> 7 )T'f)v iv 
iK<JTd(je(. XaXeTy). As to how it came about that 
‘ prophecy ’ also in its turn had to recede into the 
background and give place to the ecclesiastical office, 
see Ministry, § 38. 

If, finally, we proceed to inquire into the value which 
the charisms possessed for primitive Christianity, we 
_ 1 shall find that judges differ. («) In the 

17 . Fopular ^^hiirch of Corinth (which is almost the 
view 01 tne authority to which we can refer) they 

charisms. valued very highly. They were re- 

garded, and quite naturally, as evidences of special grace 
and favour, and were therefore zealously striven after 
(14 12). This zeal, if a right zeal, was manifested in 
prayer (14 13 docs not mean that he who speaks in 
tongue -speech is to pronounce this ecstatic prayer 
of his with the purpose of interpreting it afterwards : 
the meaning is that when not exercising his eharism of 
longue-speech he is to pray for the gift of being able 
himself to interpret any tongue-speeches he may subse- 
quently receive). But we shall hardly be doing the 
(iorinthians an injustice if we suppose that many of them 
sought to secure for themselves those ‘ gifts ' by other 
means also — by imitation, or by artificially working 
I themselves up into a condition of excitement, bj' efforts 
: constantly repeated. Vanity, it would seem, was not 
' altogether without its part in the matter ; olhenvise the 
j gift most prized and coveted would hardly have been 
I that of tongue-speech, the most conspicuous indeed of 
them all, but at the same time the least fruitful. In the 
mouth of the Corinthian Christians the tongue-speaker 
alone was the ‘spiritual’ person (jn'ev/uariKSs : Ha;, 
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and, in accordance with this, in all probability 12 1 
also). 

(^) From this we can see, at the same time, what 
it was that properly speaking was regarded as the 
valuable element in the charisms. It was the extra- 
ordinary, the wonderful or miraculous, that quality in 
them which conferred a special importance on those who 
possessed them. Fundamentally the view taken does 
not differ from that of the Greek religion. Man desires 
to enjoy the possession of the godhead, bestowing itself 
on him individually. The same view dominates in the 
OT ; and in Gentile-Christian circles also the OT con- 
ceptions of the operations of the Spirit of God can have 
been familiar and influential. This conception has a 
marked leaning towards the quaintly, or even, one might 
say, grotesquely miraculous. Thus it is the Spirit that 
enables Samson to rend a lion or burst his own fetters, 
that is able to convey Elijah from place to place at 
pleasure (Judg. 146 15 14 i K. 18 12 2 K. 2 i 6 ; cp in NT 
Acts 839). Whether the thing done has a religious 
purpose comes but little into the question. 

This way of looking at the charisms is precisely that 
which makes it possible to attribute the same workings to 

18 niqporninff 

f irit ° belief in the e.xistenee of such spirits 
P * was at that time exceedingly prevalent. 
Broadly speaking, they do not fall simply under the two 
categories of good and evil, but many of them are re- 
garded simply as of a subordinate character and as 
restricted in their insight. Whether they were called 
demons in accordance with pagan ideas, or angels in 
accordance with those of the OT, was indifferent ; in 
either ease they were thought of as quite personal and 
as very active. Of such a spirit it is, for e.xample, pre- 
supposed in 2 Thess. 22 that it can produce the erroneous 
belief that the day of the Lord is immediately at 
hand. 

(^} That these conceptions are present in i Cor. 14 
also is shown by the plural, ‘ spirits ’ (Tri/cc/xara) which, 
for linguistic reasons, cannot be taken to mean ‘ opera- 
tions of the spirit' — a meaning, moreover, which in 
z'. 32 is excluded by the connection in which the word 
occurs ( ‘ the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets’). Thus to each prophet is assigned a proper 
spirit, conceived of personally, by ^^hich he is inspired 
(ep Rev. 226 : ‘ the God of the spirits of the prophets ’). 
Quite similarly i Cor. 14 14 also : ‘ if 1 pray in a tongue, 
my spirit prayeth. ’ Here it is not the proper spirit, so 
to say, with which a man is born, that is intended ; for this 
the apostle designates rather by the word * understand- 
ing' (t/oDs), and distinguishes in this very verse from 
‘ my spirit.’ From this it follows that v. 12 also is to be 
understood quite literally: 'ye are zealous of spirits,' 
that is to say, one of you seeks to obtain an inspiration 
from one spirit, another from another. 

(c) If this were not the meaning, no such thing as the 
‘ discerning of spirits ’ would be possible. By the 
‘ spirits ’ here interpreters indeed have proposed to 
understand distributions of the one Holy Spirit such as 
in point of fact were actually believed in (Nu. 11 25 Rev. 
I4 3 i 4 $ 56 , Hernias, S'/w. ix. 132 15 i -6 and often). 
Only, in this case also, any ‘discerning’ would be 
meaningless. For, beyond question, any act of ‘ dis- 
cerning ’ would consist in judging as to whether an 
utterance founded upon spiritual suggestion was true or 
false, one to be followed or rejected. i Cor. 7 40 shows 
us how easily it could happen that conflicting judgments 
were put forward on the ground that they were inspired. 
Since Paul here supports his judgment on the subject of 
re-marriage of widows with the words : ‘ I think that I 
also have the Spirit of God,’ we must conclude that in 
Corinth other persons on the ground of suggestion by 
the Spirit had decided in the opposite sense. Cp 
1437 f. where the best reading {ar^vov.T(xi) is to be pro- 
nounced as an imperative (d7t'oetre) : if any man is 
ignorant, ignore ye him. 
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{d) In all places where it occurs the 'discerning of 
spirits ’ is mentioned directly after ‘ prophecy ’ ( i Cor. 
12 10 1429, cp i Thess. 521). In itself considered, it is not 
easy to see why mention should not be made of it in 
connection with ‘ word of wisdom ’ or ‘ word of know- 
ledge. ’ Yet it is easy to understand how it needed 
specially to be called into requisition in connection with 
' prophecy,’ if this last gave definite directions as to what 
ought to be done in definite particular eases {§ 'j d). 
From I Cor. 14 29 we cannot infer that only those who 
also possessed that of * prophecy ’ possessed the gift of 
' discerning’ ; ‘ the others ’ (ol dXXoi) can include others 
also. 

{e) The recognition of a ‘ discerning of spirits ’ in- 
volves in principle a complete abandonment of the belief 
in suggestion of the Holy Spirit. With the utmost 
emphasis Paul insists (iCor. I24-11 14 33) that all 

charisms proceed from the Holy Spirit or from God ; 
but at the same time they can also come from evil spirits 
and the listeners must decide for themselves as to this, 
and in fact decide again upon the basis of inspiration. 
Here the most important point is that it is not Paul who 
introduces the ‘ discerning of spirits ’ as something new ; 
rather does it exist in Corinth as a thing of course. Here 
reveals itself the impossibility of continuing to hold fast 
the belief in divine inspiration if a free use of it is made 
in the actualities of life. 

Already in the OT it had been found necessary to set up 
criteria for discriminating between false and true prophets. But 
that the one class relate dreams, the others ‘speak my word 
faithfully’ (Jer. 23 28) was, naturally, a quite inadequate dis- 
tinction. That the true prophet must be a prophet of evil (Jer. 
288 ) may have been true in Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s day; but 
at other times, as, for example, in those of Deutero-Isaiah, this 
maxim might have been turned against the prophets now become 
canonical, and Jeremiah in fact finds himself constrained to add, 

‘ if a prophet prophesies peace and his word comes to pass, then 
shall he be known to be a true prophet ' (289). The result is set 
up as a criterion quite expressly in Dt. 18 20-22, cp l*^zek. 33 33. 
Not only, however, does this criterion fail to be available early 
enough ; in Dt. 13 2-4 is contemplated the case in which it may 
prove to have been deceptive, and for discerning the true proj)het 
the only way left is to ask whether he labours in the service of 
Yahwe and (so Jer. 2822) seeks to bring back the people from 
the error of their vvaj's. [Cp Prophet, §§ 23 25.] 

Equally inadequate is the criterion set up in i C'or. 
123 : ‘no man speaking in the Spirit of (Jod saith, Jesus 
is anathema.’ As to the difficulties and inconveniences 
experienced by the apostolic age from the impossibility 
of finding proper norms by which prophets could be 
tested, see Ministry, § 38 <7, 

But what did Paul think of the charisms? (r;) On 
the one side he entirely shares the popular opinion. He 
p ., holds them all for operations of the Holy 

. ‘ Spirit, and is not sensible of the contra- 

view 0 e which we have discovered (above, 

cnarisms. § ^■, r) in his own words, to the effect 

that such operations can proceed from other spirits also, 
in fact from evil ones. At the close of the discussion, 
in order that any remarks of his in disparagement of 
tongue-speech may not be misunderstood, he says : 
‘forbid not to speak with tongues’ {i Cor. 14 39). He 
makes no effort to bring into action a criterion for tongue- 
speakers analogous to the ‘discerning’ applicable in the 
ease of prophets. That no such criterion should have 
presented itself of its own accord is to be accounted for, 
on the one hand, by the consideration that tongue- 
speeches were too unclear to admit of their showing 
themselves to such disadvantage as in certain eases 
definite sayings of prophets did, and, further, that even 
in cases where they threatened to do so they could be 
explained away ; on the other hand, by the considera- 
tion that in the case of a tongue-speaker, one was, more 
than in the ease of a prophet, face to face with a seem- 
ingly supernatural communication which could be re- 
ceived only with reverence and awe. The first-mentioned 
consideration would hardly have restrained Paul from 
setting up a criterion to be applied to tongue-speeches ; 
for his disposition towards them is much the reverse of 
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favourable, and he has every reason for seeking to limit 
iheir undesirable influence. The second consideration, 
however, did, in point of fact, hold him back, especially 
as, .according to 14 i 8 , he hiniself was a sjjeaker with 
tongues more than any of the Corinthians. 

{/>) Alongside of this agreement with the popular view 
there presents itself, however, in the case of Paul, the 
great thought that every Christian has the 1 loly Spirit 
(Gal. 325 etc.), and that the whole life of the Christi.an 
is an e.xpression of the Spirit’s activities (i Cor. 123 
5522/. Rom. 05 84-16). 'f'his thought could not fail, 
in the case of every manifestation that laid claim to the 
character of a spiritual gift, to lead to the question being 
asked as to its spiritual value, but also, at the same time, 
to lead to a lowering of the estimate put upon gifts in 
which their wonderful character was the most important 
thing, and to an increased appreciatioh of those which 
consisted in an intensified exercise of the new Christian 
life on its moral sitle. In the first characteristic of our 
definition {§ i ) we have .already .seen that the idea of 
the charisms is by no means uniform. Some of them 
are expressly regarded as miraculous, in others it is 
very difficult to jXTceive anything wonderful. 'I*o this 
latter category l)clongs ‘ ministry ’ in all its forms ; 

‘ government ’ also, and the simpler forms of devotional 
utterance. It is hardly probable that all these things 
owed their designation as charisms to the pagan or OT 
presuppositions which had a share in the building up of 
the conception ‘ charism ' (xdpi<rfj.a). Since, then, this 
idea must have come to its maturity in the course of 
the missionary activity of Paul, under his eyes and with 
his co-operation, it is hardly too bold to conjecture 
that it was through his inlluence that these compara- 
tively non-miracnlous, but, from an ethical point of 
view, all the more important, manifestations should 
have come to be included in the number of the 
charisms. 

(c) To the same order belongs also the most important 
modification which Paul applied to the idea of a cluirism 
when he refused to recognise as being such anything 
which had no utility for the life of the Christian com- 
munity (127, TO av}x<f)ipov, ‘ jifotit ' ; I I26, OLKobofii}, 
'edification'; see above, § 3 </)• fly miraculous 
manifestations were by no means excluded ; but it was 
no longer their miraculous ch.aractcr that supplied the 
measun^ according to which they were to be valued. It 
was with this principle as his basis that Paul entered 
especially on his campaign .against the over-valuing of 
tongue-speech. Broadly sjxaking, his great merit in 
this field consists in his having nioraliscd, in accordance 
with truly Christian principles, an idea that was only 
half religious, and essentially miraculous, and, so far 
forth, unfruitful. 

We must proceed still farther in the same direction if 
we are to arrive at an iillim ite jinlgmcnt on the historical 
^ . significance of the primitive ('hristian 

20 . Conclusion. ^.j;.^risms. It is easily intelligible that 
the joy of enthusiasm over the possession of a new 
redeenung religion should have expressed itself in an 
exuberant way which, according to the ideas of that 
time, could only be regarded as the miraculous opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Apart from the exceptions 
specified above (§ 17 n) we have no reason for doubting 
that these manifestations were genuine expressions of the 
feeling of a strong religious life, not mere artificial imita- 
tions derived from the pagan cults. On the other hand, 
we know with regard to Paul that his ecstasies in which 
he had visions coincided in point of time with the attacks 
of his mal.ady (see Gala TtA, § 27) ; we shall, therefore, 
hardly err if we bring into causal connection with this 
malady the strong tendency to tongue-speech also, which, 
in any case, was intimately associ.ated with the ecstatic 
condition. The eestatieal has always something of the 
unhealthy about it. Thus it is not difiieult to explain 
why extensive circles in the e.arly church kept entirely 
free from such manifestations. The church could get 
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on very well in their absence. It is, on the other hand, 
equally intelligible that, once they had made their appear- 
ance they were infectious, tliat they brought the church 
life into serious danger, and that they led to re.action. 
Paul led this reaction on sound principles ; the later 
church led it increasingly in the interests of its conception 
of church office which was itself very unsound ; P.aul by 
the endeavour to persuade, the later church too often 
by the e.xercise of force. 7 'he phenomena in question 
owe their disappearance, however, by no means to this 
reaction merely, but quite as much to their own degenera- 
tion. This degeneration was in large measure due to 
the faith in their miraculous character. In this case 
.also it was demonstrated that miracles produce a fav'our- 
ahle impression only when seen from a distance ; where 
they have to l^e fitted into the daily realities of actual 
life they always bring evil consequences in their train. 
This holds true of the gift of healing the sick .also, and 
of miracle-working generally. The reaction just spoken 
of did not venture to deny the miraculous character of 
the charisms. We for our part, however, are constrained 
to do so, and to account for everything in the phenomena 
to which a miraculous character has been attributed by 
the known psychological l.aws which can be observed in 
cases of great mental exaltation, whether in persons 
who deem themselves inspired or in persons who simply 
require niedic.al treatment. 

The non-mir.aculous charisms on the other hand, 
which, from the outset, possessed a moral character were 
of abiding value. Without tl^em the church could not 
have lived ; but they have never failed her and are 
destined never to become extinct ; even should they 
have ceased to be called charisms, it will remain ever- 
lastingly true that they come from the Spirit of God. 

On the whole subject see Dav. Schulz, Cvistes^al’cHy 1836; 
Supernatural Reli^on [1877], 8 321-397 = poptilar edition, 1C02, 
pp. 753-800 ; and the commentaries on i Cor. 
21 . Literature. 12-14. \\'orks of a more comprehensive kind 
are: Gunkel, U’lrA-uHi^en des heil. Geistes 
nach der populdren Anse/iauun^ der apost. Zeit u. ftach der 
Lehre des Paulits, 18S8 ; 1 '-) unaltered, 1900; and, following 
(.iunkel, Weinel, M'drkuti^en des Geisies u. der Gel.' ter hn 
nachapost. Zeitalier bis au/ Jrenaeus, 1899; lieversluis, De 
heilig^e geest en zljne •iverkingen volgens het . . . A'. / 'erbond^ 
Utrecht, 1896. On speaking with tongues, see Illcek, .V/.AV., 
1829, pp. 3-79; 1830, pp. 45-64; Baur, '/'lib. Ztsch^./. 'J'heol.y 
1830/', pp. 75-133 ; Si.Kr.y 1838, pp. 618-702 ; Wieseler, St.A'r.., 
1838, pp. 703-772; Hilgenfeld, Glosso/a/le, 1850; Rossieuscher, 
Gabe der Sjbrac/ien, 1850; van Ilengel, Gaz'e der talcn, 1S64; 
Arthur Wright, Some TV'S Problems, 277-302 I1898I. 

P. \V. S. 

SPOIL. The words are; (i) liLll, Gen. 

4927 (0 Tpo^r}), etc., (XKvXov^ irpovopufi, bt.apTrayq\ 
(2) 12, baz, Jcr. 15 i 3 , etc., (xkuXov, irpouofiT), biapirayiQ 
.also {3) mUsissdh, 2 R. 21 14 etc., 

ml ^ hfssdh , Is. 4224 1 K.i. , Tpovop-i), btapiray-q \ (4) r—j;, 
tereph. Job 29 17 etc., apirayixa, diapirayri. On the 
division of spoils cp Tax.vtion, § i. See also 
Sackifick, § 8. 

SPOKES, I. Aissi 7 kun, D'pwJ’n, i K, 733AV ‘felloe.’ 
See Wheel, ib. 

2. liissurJm, i K. 7 33 RV ‘nave.’ See Wheel, ic. 

SPONGE (cnorroc). Mt. 2748 =Mk. 1.536 = Jn. 
19 29t. Neither ffwoyyo^ nor atpdyyos occurs in the 
LXX. I'he use of the sponge, however, was early 
known (cp, e.^., IL I8414 ; Od. Im); see the Classical 
Dictionaries. 

‘ Sponge’ is the fibrous skeleton of a marine animal 
— the living part of which has been removed by dry- 
ing, washing, and bleaching — belonging to the group 
Cornacuspongiae of the non-calc.areous sponges. The 
most important Mediterranean species are Euspongui 
officinalis, the Levant toilet sponge ; and E. zimocca, 
the Zimocca sponge, and Hippospongia equina, the 
horse -sponge. All these are found at a depth of 
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3-100 fathoms along the coasts. The sponge fisheries 
of the Mediterranean are still the most important in 
■commerce, and the Syrian trade is considerable. 

A. E. S. 

SPOON eyiCKH). See Altar ; § 10 ; Cook- 
ing, § 5, iii., Incense, § 7, and Meals, § 10. 

SPOTTED (X^D). Gen.303s ff. Ezek. 16 i 6 ; see 

Colours, § 12. 

SPRINGS. In a country where perennial streams 
are rare, and where months of summer may pass without 

- TV- X -u x* the possession and preservation of 

1. Distribution ^ 

an preserva- concern. W'ater means life, 

tion 01 water. people of Canaan 

is illustrated by manifold references and numerous 
beautiful metaphors in the OT. For details concerning 
the amount of rainfall in Palestine, see Rain, § 2, and 
on the distribution of springs and other sources of 
supply, see Palestine, § 13. Generally speaking, it 
may be affirmed that the most j^oorly watered districts 
are the table-land of Judaea on the \V. of Jordan and 
the heights of the Delhi on the Some of these 

tracts, however, were once better supplied, cp Negeb, 

Constructions for the preservation of water rank 
among the oldest specimens of masonry in Palestine. 
The simplest plan was to dig a hole, with perhaps a 
shaft of masonry, where springs were known to exist. 
Such a pit [beer, 1x2. (ppbap) was often covered over 
with a large fiat stone, partly, no doubt, as a precaution 
against accident (Ex. 21 33), and partly to prevent its 
being easily discovered. For this latter purpose sand 
or earth might be strewn over the cover (cp also 2 S. 
17 19). 

The water w'as drawn up by a pitcher [kad, Gen. 
24 16) or bucket {d^ll. Is. 4O15, cp verb in Ex. 2 i 6 , 19), 
and for the watering of cattle was poured into a trough 
[rahaf, Gen. 3O3841 Ex. 2 16, ^oketh, Gen. 242 o 3038).“ 
When dry a pit of this kind might be used as a 
prison, and as no attempt was made to keep it clean 
the accumulation of miry mud {tit, I’s. 40 2 [3], cp Jer. 
3 S 6 ) at the bottom added to the discomfort of the 
prisoner. 

The Heb. and Gk. terms for ‘ Spring ’ w'hich require 
mention arc : ^ — 

1. \iyln (j'y), Gen. 16 7 24 16 i S. 29 1, etc. ; AV’s 

o W H 'weir in Gen. 24 13 4922 , etc., obscures 
^ ? the force and meaning. The ‘ spring of 

rendered 3328) refers to J’s descendants; 

spring, metaphors in Is. 48 i Ps. 6826 [27]. 

For particular springs, see reff. above in § 1. I’hc 
connection with \ivi» ‘ eye ’ is doubtful, nor, if the two 
are identical, is it easy to say which is older. The 
' spring ’ can scarcely take its name from the circular 
shape of the orifice since this (as in English) is called 
the mouth (Gen. 292 / ). On the other hancl, the eye 
could easily be called the fountain of the tears (as in 
Jer. 9 I [8 23] nyci 'ry). Perhaps some primitive 
belief underlies the usage. 

2. may an (pp), derived from the above, properly a 
place of springs, cp Ps. 846 [7], Josh. 18 15 (AV 
‘ well ’), etc. 

3. bteriyiyz, cp above § 1, and see Conduits, § 1 
[i]) occurs chiefly in the Hexat. ; for place-names 
compounded with it, see Names, § loi [b]. 


1 Full information is given by G. A. Smith, HG Tj-jg. For 
the evidence of place-names indicating the presence of water see 
Names, § loi. 

2 Other means of drawing up water are the shadii/\w Eg^'pt 
(Wilkinson, Anc. R^. 1 281), and the water-wheel in Babylonia 
(Peters, Nippur, \ \->,S 141 5 cp Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel. 1^8 
[Hamath]). There seems to be an allusion to the latter in 
Eccles. 126. Cp Agricultuke, § 5. 

3 Cp also Brook, Conduits, § i, Pond, Pool. 
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4. mabbud (v^3p), Eccles. 126 (AV ‘fountain’). 
Is. 357 49 10. Properly a place w'hcre water bubbles 
or gushes up, cp the verb in Prov. 18 4 of a bubbling 
spring, and metaphorically, of a gushing man in lYov. 
152 28, etc. 


5. tndkdr (IlpO), a spring that has been ^^^^(verh in 2 K. 19 24 
Is. 3725). Mostly used in a figurative sense (Prov. 1814 10 22 
IS 4 etc.). 

6. tndsd (NsiD), properly, ‘ place of exit ’ (cp also above col. 
883, n. 2), with D’C, 2 K. 2 21 Ps. 107 33, 35 (fitefofios). Is. 37 25 
(<7Vi'aywy>i), etc. 

7. n/bek (-j33, orig. obscure) in Job 38 16, and perhaps also ib. 
28 II for ’323, see BDB ad loc. 

8. gullotk (n8j)> Jtifig. 1 15! ; see Golath-maim. True mean- 
ing unknown, perhaps a Canaanite word. On the supposition 
that the word is corrupt see Keilah. 

9. nnrx> b>t- 3 17 RVmg., see Ashdoth-Plsgah. 

10. injyr} (the usual word in 0 for nos. i 4^.), Jn. 46 Jas. 
3 II 2 Pet. 2 27, etc. 

11. 0peap (0’s word for no. 3), Lk. 14 5 etc., an artificial well 
as opposed to xpTjrr/ (cp Pool, 2). 


A full supply of water, rivers on bare heights, wells 
in valleys, pools of water in place of a wilderness, and 
„ . . . springs instead of dry land characterise 

3. beniimenti highest possible happiness to the 
and Religion. Hebrevy mind (Is. 4 1.8 cp 35 , 443 I’s. 
10735). The possession of water is the one indis- 
pensable acquisition without which the right of pasture 
is useless. Hence, as Robertson Smith suggested, 
property in water is more important and probably older 
than property in land 104 y!, ep Cattle, § 5). 

The digging of a well, accordingly, was an important 
function, and a typical specimen of one of the rites ac- 
companying it has been fortunately preserved in Nu. 
2117/. (see BibER, col. 515). Here the spring is 
addressed as a living being, and indeed not only is 
spring- water called ‘ living water ’ (Gen. 2619 Nu. 19 i 7 
etc. ), but springs are regarded as endow ed with life. 
They are regarded with reverence, credited with oracular 
powers, and frequently associated with sacred beings.^ 
On the widespread beliefs connected with springs and 
wells among the Semites see Idolatry, § 2, Natukk- 
woRSHjp, § 4, Robertson .Smith, /AS'f-) (reft', in Index). 
Cp also Barton, Semitic Origins, 92 jf. ; Curtiss, Prim. 
Sem. Rel. , passim ; and the Abbe Boureais, ‘ La source 
divine et g^nerale conception ChakEenne dans les 
Monuments figures des Collections a Paris,’ in Maspero's 
Rec. de Trav. 21 177-193 (1899). s. A. c. 


STABLE (njj), Ezek. 25 $; elsewhere ‘pasture.’ 
See Cattle, § 5, Inn {ad Jin.). 

STACHYS (ctaxYC [Ti. VT 4 ]), greeted by Paul as 
' my beloved ’ (Rom. 16 9). 

He is mentioned in the apocryphal lists of the 
■seventy,’ and according to pseudo- 1 )orotheus was 
consecrated first bishop of Byzantium, by the Apostle 
Andrew. In the apocryphal Acta Philippi, a believer 
of the name of Staehys is the host of Philip in Hiera- 
polis. The name has been found among the remains 
of the imperial household {CIL 686C7). * 

STACTE (^OJ. ndtdph, ' that which drops’ ; cp Job 
3627 ; CTAKTH ) is mentioned with onyeha and galbanum 
as an ingredient in the holy incense (iCx. 30 34 ; Ecclus. 
24 15, RV'"sr- ■ opobalsamum,’ AV Storax). A 
fragrant resin is obviously intended ; but whether 
opobalsamum, storax, or some other substance, is 
uncertain. Jewish tradition identified fidtdph with opo- 
balsamum ; but against this see Balsam, § 4, and 
Myrrh. Perhaps gum tragaeanth is meant ; see 
Storax, 2. n. m. 

STAFF. The W'ords are partly the same as those in 
Rod (where see i, 2, 3, 5). Nothing depends on ful- 

^ This is not confined merely to medicinal waters (cp Ham- 
math ; Medicine, § 2, col. 3007 and reff.) where supernatural 
ideas might readily arise. 
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ness of references. By far the most interesting is Heb. 
11 21, ep Gen. 4731, where it is said that Jacob, after 
blessing Joseph’s sons, ' worshipped upon the top of 
his staff’ {TrpoaeKvvrjaev eirl rd &Kpov rrjs pd^dov avroO), 
implying (the reading of i3, Pesh. , It.) instead of 
,"ia’2n. Chabas justifies this reading by a reference to 
an Egyptian custom. ^ But it is clearly wrong, as the 
parallel passage i K. 1 47 shows. 'I'he ‘ head ' of the 
bed is no doubt a peculiar e.xpression ; Holzinger 
suggests that a ‘ teraphim ’ may have been placed at 
the bed's head. But the true e.xplanation is much 
simpler, rxi should of course he cny ‘ couch ’ ; ep 
’yvi' cny ‘ the couch of my bed,’ Ps. 1323, The 

other words are — 

1. n:y:;’D. n:yc’ 0 , marendh, miUneth ( lean). 

Ex. 21 19 Is. 366 , etc. Used of the pastoral rod 
( I ‘.iai’) in Ps. 234 (see note in Che. 

2. py, 'cs, of the ‘staff’ of a spear (i S. 17 ? ‘s 
wrong], 2 S. 21 19 22 7 1 Ch. 20 $). 

3. />6</eJi:, in David’s imprecation, ‘ let there not 
fail from the house of Joab one that hath an issue, or 
that is a leper, or Icaneth on a staff,' etc., 2 S. 829. 
So EV after 0 [KparCiv crKvrdXrjs [-77, or -771']) and Fg. 
Jon. (njX3 "j'pnD ; so read, not "ux‘a). The rival render- 
ing — ‘ that holdeth the spindle ’ — does not suit the 
context nearly as well (cp H. P. .Smith, ad /oc.), but 
has a philological basis lacking to the first explanation. 
Moved by Driver's learned note {TBS 192, with n. i) 
Lohr and H. P. Smith adopt 'spindle' for -Ss (ep 
Prov. 31 19, and Toy’s note). There can hardly be a 
clearer evidence of corruption ; no philology can save 
this unsuitable reading. Read SpJpi S, ‘ one that leans 
on (lit. grasps) a staff — Le., a lame person. In 
Prov. 31 19 the reading is of course undisputed (ep 
Weaving, § 2). 

4. Nu. 1323 (a pole, for bearing a huge grape- 
cluster). 

5. 13, /W(in plur.), Ex. 25 i^ff. i K. 8 7/ (to bear the ark). 

6. fuAoi/fin plur.), Mt. 20 47 .Nik. 14 43, coupled with ‘swords 

(Jn. IS 3 speaks of oirAa). Cp the use of and (Rod, 
I, 2). T. K. C. 

STAIRS. I'he rendering ‘ stairs ’ in AV is generally 
misleading. 

1. In I K. Ost, no doubt, at'a/Satrt? ; 

cochlea) can be plausibly rendered ‘winding stairs’ (EV ; .see 
however, Stade, ZA Vli'^i^eff., and cp Tk.mi'LK, § n, n.). 

2. In 2 K. 9 13 ‘on the top of the stairs’ (n^*^ypn can 

hardly be the right description of the place where Jehu’s 
supporters acclaimed him as king (see Jkhu). 

In Neh. 94 it was not on the stairs but on the ‘scaffold’ 
(n*7yp, vta'dleh ; avdfia<n<;) prepared for the occasion that 
Jeshua and Hani stood. So AV'ng* Cp ITli-it. 

4. In Ezek. 43 17 (niby^j ‘■‘’tairs’ should be ‘steps’ 

(RV) ; the steps of the altar are meant. 

5. In Cant. 214 ‘the secret places (n1J"nc, madregothi 
cxojxeva tov j;pOT€i\i(X/aaTov ; in caverna fttaceriee) of the 
stairs ’ forms a bad parallel to ‘ in the clefts of the rock.’ 
madregdh (in plur.), is again rendered ‘stairs ’in Ezek. 38 20 ; 
most scholars suppose ‘steep, ladder-like hills ’(RV ‘steep places,’ 
0 <J)dpayy€9) to be the true meaning. The word, however, is 
suspicious. 

6. ‘ Stairs ’ is right for dva^a6p.oi in Acts 21 40. 

T. K. C. 

STALL (P37P, marbek, etc.). Am. 64 etc. See 
Cattle, § 5. 

STANDARD (^:*n), Nu. 1 52 etc. See Ensigns. 


of the sea-shore (Gen. Ifis 22i7 264 Jer. 3822), and 
known only to God (Bs. 1474), their immeasurable 
height above the earth (Job22i2 Ob. 4 Is. I413: cp 
Dan. Sion), and the brightness of their shining (Job 
25$ 31 26 Dan. 123), formed subjects for comment; 
but it was their movements that excited the keenest 
attention, and opened up the widest field for the 
imagination. 

To realise the Hebrew conception of this phenomenon, 
it is necessary to make some reference to their cosmology. 

_ , , , This bears close resemblance to the 

1. tartn ana of the Babylonians (Jensen, 

eaven. Xosjnol. gff.), and may be thought to 
have formed part of the common property of the 
primitive Semitic family. 

The earth was regarded as a flat surface, bounded 
upon all sides by the watery deep. Above, the heavens 
formed a hollow vault, which, resting on the waters, 
might be said to describe a circle upon them (Job26io 
Prov. 827). 'I'his vault was thought to be solid, and 
was spoken of as a firmament (y’pT, rdkid' , something 


beaten or hammered out; Gen. 16 etc.), or, in the 
language of poetry, a tent spread out above the earth 
(Is. 4O22 Ps. 194). Upon the farther side of the 
firmament, called by the Babylonians kirib Sarni, ’ the 
inner part of the heavens,’ there was again water, ‘ the 
waters which are above the firmament' (Gen. 16 /.]. 
Indeed, one of the earliest of creative acts was the 
placing of the vault of the heavens, in order to cleave 
in twain the watery deep (c'lnn, tHhdm, Bab. Tidfnat)^ 
and thus make possible the appearanee of dry land 
(Gen. 16-8 Prov. 828/. ). Beneath the earth was the 
realm of the underworld (SiK'J, Sh^dl), and the whole 
was perhaps conjectured to rest ultimately upon the 
waters of the deep (Ps. 24 2 1366). 

Across the fixed vault of the firmament the heavenly 
bodies appeared to move, seeming, no doubt, to the 
^ , Hebrews as to the Babylonians, to 

f ® enter by a door in the eastern quarter 

^ ^ heavens and to make their exit 

® in the \V. by a similar means. Thus, 

to the poet's mind, the sun has his tent in the heavens, 
and at his rising is like a bridegroom who issues from 
his bridal chamber (Ps. 195/. )• 

I'he regularity of the movements of the stars arrested 
the attention. They are governed by ' ordinances ’ 
established by Yahw^ and unalterable (Jer. 31 35/), 
beyond the reach of human understanding (Job3S33). 
The spectacle of the heavenly host, led forth in full 
tale, is a wonderful proof of Yahwe’s mighty power 
(Is. 4O26). Thus they naturally serve to mark divisions 
of time. They are set in the firmament ‘ to divide the 
day from the night ' and to ‘ be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and years’ ((Jen. 1 14, cp Ps. 
10419). The Hebrew month (enn, hodes ; nr, yerak) 
is a lunar month, and the quarter of this period — one 
phase of the moon — appears to have determined the 
week of seven days (see i\IoNTH, §§ i, 6 ; Week, § i). 
Since this constancy in the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars was so impressive, it is natural that anything 
which appeared to be of the nature of an interruption 
should, by the unseientific mind, be regarded as a 
portent of catastrophe. Of such a nature would be 
eclipses of the sun or moon, meteorites or falling stars, 
and comets. 


STARS. To the Hebrews, as to other races, the 
heavenly bodies were a constant source of interest and 
wonder. Their great number, comparable to the sand 

1 Melanges fgyptologiques,^) I91. ‘He then pronounced 
the ordinary oath, “ By the life of the Lord Life-Healih-Force,” 
striking his nose and ears, and placing himself on the top of the 
staff. The reference is to the baton which the magistrate kept 
stretched out during the ceremony. ^ By this attitude and by 
these gestures the prisoner testified his submission towards the 
magistrate.’ 


So we find the darkening of sun and moon and the falling of 
stars associated with troublous times of direst calamity (Am. 89 
Is. 13 10 Ezek. 827 Joel 2 i0 3i[34] = Acts ‘2 20 JoeI 3 [ 4 ] 15 Job 9 ^ ; 
cp Nit. 24 29 Rev. 612/ 812).! Comets, as moving in orbits 
which baffled the calculations of the ancients, can be spoken 
of as ‘ wandering stars, for whom the blackness of darkness is 
reserved for ever,’ and thus serve to depict the lot of the repro- 
bate. 


1 1 An eclipse of the sun which occurred in the year b.c. 

; 763 is recorded in the Assyrian Eponym Canon. See A.mos, 

' §4. 
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To the primitive imagination that which moves is 
regarded as possessing life. Thus the heavenly bodies 
are pictured as living beings, and form subject of folk- 
lore and legend. Stars, in particular, are closely 
associated with angels. 

The phrase ‘ ihc host of heaven ' generally denotes the stars 
(2 K. 17 16 21 3 5 234/ Dt. 4 19 173 ^er. 82 10 13 Zeph. 1 5 ; cp 
Gen. 2 i Ps. 336 Is. 40 26 45 12); but in some cases, especially in 
late writings, invisible agencies are also denoted by the same 
term (i K. 22 19 Is. 344 Neb. 06, and perhaps Dan. S 10). Cp 
also Is. 24 21 and the fine poetical statement in Job 38 7 (cp 
Crication, § 21, e). 

Special stars or constellations mentioned in the Bible 
are as follow : — 


{a) r'y, (JobSSaa) ; on the versions and on the 
supposed form c'y, 'tzJ (Job 9 9 ), see Akcturus. The 

_ ‘If allusion to the ‘ children ’ of \iyiS 
3. Specia s ars possibilities of interpretation 

or groups. constellations as can be 

pictured under the form of a mother with children. 
Among the ancients there appear to have been two 
such— Ursa major, and the Pleiades. 

In favour of Ursa major is cited the Arabic title 
for this constellation. 

This is nas, ‘ the bier,’ the four stars forming the quadrilateral 
being regarded as a bier, which is followed by three mourners, 
bandt nas, ‘ the daughters of the bier.’ 

It is, however, quite impossible philologically to 
connect the Arabic word nas with the Hebrew 'dy'n : 
nor is there, in the passage of Job in which 'dyis 
appears, any trace of the idea of bier and bearers or 
mourners. It is the merit of M. A. Stern ^ (‘Die 
Sternbilder in Hiob 8831/!,' in Geiger’s Jiid. 7 .eitschr. 
8258^) to have been the first among moderns to adopt 
the interpretation ‘ Pleiades,’ and to have stated his case 
with great cogency. Stern disposes of the claims of 
Ursa major by pointing out that 'dyis, with the three 
other constellations mentioned in Job883i/‘., is cited 
by the poet on account of its meteorological import- 


ance. 

This is evident from the context. In 22-30 we have 
mention of snow and hail, light and east wind, thunder-shower 
and lightning, rain and dew, ice and hoar-frost. Then follow 
the three zrv. 31-33 with reference to certain constellations ; and 
in immediate succession, further notice of meteorological 
phenomena — clouds and the outpouring water, lightning and 
the bottles of heaven. 


Thus the inference is clear that the constellations 
mentioned are such as have special significance as 
weather-signs. Now Ursa major, as a circum- polar 
constellation, never passes below the horizon in the N. 
hemisphere ; and, being therefore a conspicuous object 
at all seasons, could never be regarded as possessing 
any kind of meteorological importance. Thus its 
mention in such a conte.xt would appear to be quite 
misplaced. 

On the other hand, the Pleiades, though but a small 
group, possessed for the ancients great meteorological 
significance. 

By their rising at dawn the Greeks and Romans divined the 
approach of summer, whilst their setting at dawn, heralded the 
approav-h of the wet and stormy season (Hesiod, 0 pp. 383^1 
57iyi 619^; Virgil, Georg. 4231^; Ovid, Fast. 5599^.). The 
expression ‘ \iyis with her children ’ bears close resemblance to 
the name ‘ hen with her chickens ’ applied to this group of stars 
among both eastern and western peoples and actually em- 
ployed in this passage as a translation of the Targum (‘i^y Nruil 

The name ' dyis may then be thought to denote, not 
the group as a whole, but the principal star, known to 
astronomers as Alcyone. It must be deemed uncertain 
whether the Massoretic vocalisation ci'y is correct. The 


t Stern is followed by G. Hoffmann {ZA TWZ 107 yC) and by 
Noldeke (^Bib. Lex. 4370). 

2 Cp Homer, Od. 5 275, oii) 6 ’ bifxfxopo^ eem Aoerpeiv ’nxearoio. 
Virg. Georg. 1 246, Arctos Oceani metuentis ajquore tingi. 
Ovid, Met. 13 727, Arcton aequoris expertem. 

It is also worthy of notice that R. Yehuda’s explanation of 
'as as ynthd {Berdkhoth 58/5) is interpreted by later 

Talmudists as 3^7, 'the tail of the Ram’ (/.^..Pleiades), or 
kSjvt ‘ the head of the Bull’ (J.e., Hyades). 
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Peshitti renders by Uyyutha} which probably has 
philological connection with the Hebrew name, and 
perhaps upon this analogy we may vocalise 'ayfiS 
(Hoffmann), or else, with closer approximation to the 
Syriac, r»y, 'ayyns, or 'iyyUt 

{b) S’D3, ki’sil (Job 99 8831 Amos 58 ) is generally 
supposed to denote Orion the most remarkable 

of constellations, both on account of the brilliancy and 
colour of the three principal stars, ^ and the striking 
resemblance of the figure to a gigantic human form 
equipped with belt and sword. T'he position of this 
group, a few degrees S. of the Ecliptic, renders it a very 
conspicuous object as viewed from the N. temperate 
zone, and among the Greeks and the Romans it was 
much observed as a sign of the seasons. 

Thus its heliacal rising, southing, and setting are .severally 
connected with different agricultural operations (He.s. Opp. 

6o9j^, 614^^); but, especially, the time of its setting 
marks the commencement of wet and stormy weather, when 
navigation becomes dangerous (Hes. Opp.t\%ffG Hor. EpA^'j ; 
Virg.^A'«. 1 533 452). 

The mention of the 'hands of Orion’ in Job 8831 is 
perhaps an allusion to the three stars of the belt, and 
refers to the chains with which the giant — ‘dull-witted 
obstinate’ giant — (V'D d) was thought to have been confined 
by the Deity. If man can loose these bands — the poet 
seems to mean — he may then hope to gain control over 
those changes in the season which the constellation 
marks. In Job 99 Amos 5 8 khil appears to be cited 
on account of its great brilliancy.^ 

{c) kimdh (Job 99 88 31 Amos 58 ) is translated 
‘ Pleiades ’ by EV and many moderns, in accordance 
with the rendering of (3 in both passages of Job,"* 
Symm. and Vg. in Job 8831, and Symm. and Theodot. 
in Amos. If, however, the grounds upon which 'dyis 
has been identified with the Pleiades can be considered 
sufficient, it is evident that we must look elsewhere for 
the constellation represented by kimdh. Stern presses 
the claims of Canis major w’ith its bright star .Sirius — 
by far the largest of the fixed stars — known to the 
Greeks as rb darpou par excellence. ^ 

A constellation of so great a meteorological interest 
as Canis major and possessing a star of such brilliancy 
as Sirius, may naturally be expected to find mention in 
Job 88 ; and the identification with kimdh is rendered 
plausible by the close connection with k^sil, just as the 
Great Dog lies nearly to the S. of Orion and close to 
his feet. A further point is the allusion to the ' chains ® 
of Kimdh' (,id' 3 niinyo). which on this interpretation 
yields a good sense, since C’anis major is the hound of 
Orion. 

(d) Themeaningofni")J?(Job8832; see Mazzaroth), 
is highly uncertain. By most scholars the term is sup- 
posed to be identical with (see Mazzaloth), the 
worship of which, in conjunction w'ith that of the sun, the 

1 The same rendering is employed for Job 99, Spp, Job 
1527, *?'03, Amos 58. The Talmudic Knv,^«M^Hnote above), 

perhaps represents the same word with rejection of y. 

2 a^■y Orionis, named Betelgeuse, Rigel, and Itellatrix : the 
first and the second, of the first magnitude ; the last, among the 
largest stars of the second magnitude. 

3 On the phrase ‘ their kisilim ’ (Dn''*?''q3) in Is. 13 10 see 
Orion. 

In © Job 99, 6 TTOiwr ITAeidSa xai ’’Ecnrepoi' xat ‘ApKTOvpov 
Kal Tap-eia Ndrou, it is quite clear that the order of the con- 
stellations has been changed, being brought to the 

beginning and rendered IIAeidSa as in 38 31, whilst which 
thus stands second, is translated ''Ea-rrepov as in 8832. This 
change of order, which seems to have been overlooked by critics, 

is substantiated by Pesh. OCH 

® For the ancients Sirius marked the time of greatest summer 
heat (Horn. //.2227-31, Hes. D//.417, Sc. 397J etc.), and its 
connection with this period is still preserved in the popular 
exnres.sion * the dog days.' 

o The rendering ‘sweet influences’ AV, RVmg. can be traced 
back to Sebastian Munster (1535 a.d.), but appears to be philo- 
logically untenable. 
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moon, and all the host of heaven, was put down by Josiah 
(2 K. 235) ; and (5 in both passages employs the trans- 
literation fxaiovpivO , whilst 'barg. , in accordance with 
Kings, uses iji Job the rendering ’i:;;:’. In Rab- 

binic Hebrew the mazzaldth are the twelve zodiacal signs 
[Ln^rdkhdth 32^; Shabbdth but also the planets, 

regarded as stars of good or ill fortune { /vr/c, § i o, 
lo^:, etc.). In agreement with this latter signification, 
we have, according to the restoration of de X'ogii^, the 
dedication cyj answering to the Greek ' Ay aO^ 
Tuxv ^ Phoenician inscription from Larnaca of about 
the 4th century B.C. (C /51 95). It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether we can safely argue back in explanation of 
the earlier uscof the expression. I n Arabic manzil denotes 
a ‘lodging-place’ or' mansion’; and the plural al-manazil 
is used of the twenty-eight ‘ mansions ’ of the moon. 
In Assyrian, according to Friedr. Delitzsch {Ass. 

denotes ‘a {dace of standing,' from the root 
uazdzu ‘to siaiuF ; just as in Heb. c^pp. ‘ place,' is 
derived from cip- M<2nz(izu occurs on the fifth table 
of the liabylonian Creation scries (see Ck nation, §2) 
which begins^ ‘ He made the mansions {manzazi) of 
the great gods.’ Further, there is a fein. form of 
inanzazu — viz., inanzaltii {~ manzaziu), inazaltu. For 
this Delitzsch quotes 3 R. 59 35a : ‘ The gods in heaven 
in their mansions {man-zal-li-hi-nii) set me.’ Jensoi 
{k’osmoL 347/.) mentions tlie same facts. Whilst, 
however, Delitzsch identifies these manzalfi with tlie 
zodiacal stations [Frol. 54), Jensen thinks that they 
were perhaps fifty in number, corresponding to tlie 
numljer of the great gods, and represent, not merely 
the signs of the zodiac (cp Locky<‘r, Dawn of Astronomy, 
134 ^), but rallier certain fixed stars and planets, lists of 
which are to be found in the inscriptions, but of which the 
identification appears to be possible only in a few ca.ses 
{Kosm. 146^).^ Here, then, it maybe sujiposed that 
we have the original of mazzdloth of 2 K. 285 ; though, 
as is {ilain from the diverse opinion.s noticed above, the 
precise reference of these ‘mansions,’ as objects of 
worship borrowe<l by the people of Judah from the 
Babylonians, still remains uncertain. 

With regard to mazzdroth, Stern is undoubtedly 
correct in stating tliat in tlie words of Job 8832 ‘Cnnst 
thou bring forth mazzdroth in its season (iny::),' mazzd- 
rbth in conjunction with '.in its time’ (myn) denotes a 
plurality whicli can be siioken of as a unity, and so a 
grouji of stars which form a single constellation. This 
consideration, which gains weight from the connection of 
viazzdrdth with \iyis, 0 sFl, and klmah, each of w hicli de- 
scrilies a single s|)ecial star-group, cuts at the ro<}t of the 
identification of mazzdroth. in Job with fnazzdibth as nien- 
tioiied in 2 K. 285, upon the view which has above been 
taken of the latter. The Sjiecial constellation represented 
by mazzdroth can, however, in default of evidence, be 
merely conjectural. .Stern's view, that the word de- 
notes the I h ades, is not open to objection, and is to 
some extent sujiported by the jxisition of mazzdroth after 
kinidh and and before '<////, acccording to the jiusi- 
tion of constellations in the heavens. But that this is the 
intention of the order of citation may Ixj queslionetl, 
since in such a case the more natural methocl would be 
to reverse tlie order, and to speak of Pleiades, H vades, 
Orion, Canis major, according to the order of rising. 
The Hyades were of meteorological importance to the 
ancients, who regarded their heliacal rising as the 
{lortentof wet weather (Horn. //. I84S6 ; Hes. Opp. 613 ; 
Virg. /■F.n. 1 744, etc.). Stern, who would identify 
mazzdroth and ynazzdloth, attempts to connect mazzdloth 
with the verb ytn {hizzil) in the sense ‘rain-producers’ ; 

^ See Jensen, Ko<:mol. 288 JjP. ; Schrader, COT\ 15. 

2 The nunibt'r vf tlie manzazi appears to have originally 
been given in the Creation tablet. 

3 Jensen finds allusion to the zodiacal signs in the Masi stars 
of/. 2 of the Creation tablet above cited. The wonX misrdt a 
(not miznita) or i^rdta, which occurs in 1 3, cannot, with Sayce 
^Religion 0/ Bab. 389), be identified with Mazzdroth. 
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but this is certainly inferior to the derivation adopted 
above (see further Mazzakoth). 

[e] 'Phe expression, ‘ the inner chambers of the south ’ 
(Job 99^ j;2’n ’nyin. had re the man), is too indefinite to be 
taken as a reference to any special star or group of 
stars, such as the bright star Canopus or the constella- 
tion of the ship to which it belongs (iStern). Probably 
Dilhiiann is correct in suggesting that the author of Job, 
as a man of travel, would know that in journeying to- 
wards the S. more and more stars and constellations 
appear in the heavens, and might therefore reasonably 
refer in such terms to the stars of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

(/) On kHvdn as a representation of the planet Saturn (.\m. 
5 26), hclel (?) as tlie planet V'enus, and Dioscuri s.'S the consiella- 
tion Gemini (indirectly referred to in Acts 28 ii)j see CuiUN, 
Lucifkk, Castor and Poki.ux. [There is according to Crit. 
Bib., reason to think that the Arabic name of Saturn, zuhalti, 
underlies the of * ^.1^15. It is held that the ‘ Hazael ' 
referred to was probably a N. Arabian, not a Syrian, king. 
Ad hue sub jud ice /is est.] 

It is highly improbable (cp Calf, Goldkn) that the 
Hebrew tribes in Egypt came under the inlluence of the 
, . h'gyptian religion, which was based 
4. Star-worship. worship of the sun. 

But such place-names as Beih-shemesh in S\V. Judah, 
Har-heres, Timnath-heres, and Heres on the Fk of the Jordan 
permit the inference that the local Baal of the Canaanite, whose 
cults confronted the Israelites on their immigration into Canaan, 
was sometimes connected with the sun. See, however, Sun, 
and on this and other difficult points which here suggest them- 
selves for consideration see Ashtokkth, Baal, PhuvNtcia, § 11. 
On the much disputed statement of Am. 626 see Chiun and 
SiccuTU, Sal.ma. 

Am. 026 introduces us to the subject of star-worship. 
The compiler of the Book of Kings regards the worship 
of ‘ all the host of heaven ’ — doubtless introduced from 
Babylonia — as one of the causes of the fall of the 
nortliern kingdom (2 K. 17 i 6 ). In the case of the 
kingdom of Judah we possess fuller information. Star- 
worship was here, apparently, not introduced before 
the time of Manasseh ; but of this king it is related that 
he built altars to all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the house of Yahwe (2 K. 21 5). Priests were 
appointed to offer sacrifice to the sun, the moon (see 
Moon), the mazzdloth (see above, § 3 [</]), and all the 
host of heaven, and special horses and cliariots were 
dedicated to the vvorshiji of the sun, probably to be em- 
ployed in processions (2 K. 234511). Cp X.ATil.VN- 
MLLECH. It was not until the reformation in the i8th 
year of Josiah (B.C. 621) that measures were taken to 
root out this Babylonian astral worship (2 K. 23 ), owing 
to the influence of the l)ook of Deuteronomy which 
contains special injunctions against the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars (Dt. 17 2/^ ; cp4T9). 

Josiah’ s efforts, however, were by no means wholly 
successful. The new cult seems to have been largely 
embraced by private individuals, who worshipped the 
heavenly bodies upon the roofs of their houses, burning 
offerings and pouring out libations (Zeph. I5 Jer. 82 
19 13). More especially does the worship of the (Juken 
OF Heaven {q.v.) — i.e., probably, Istar as a celestial 
goddess — appear to have enjoyed popularity among 
women 2 (Jer. 7 18). The reformation of Josiah, which 
must have been mainly concerned with public and 
national religious abuses, could not eradicate such 
{irivate cults. Ezekiel (writing in the 6th year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, 591 B.C.), pictures the worship 
of the sun as carried on at Jerusalem within the Temple- 
court (Ezek. 816/. )® and, as Jeremiah assures us, even 
after the fall of Jerusalem the Jews still persisted in the 
worship of other gods, and especially of the queen of 

1 Also in 37 9, reading with Duhm, jC'r* for and omitting 

n in linn. For the mezdrim of the corresponding clause (EV 
‘north ’), cp Mazzaloth, and on this passage and on 38 31-38 
see Che., JBL 17 [1898). 

‘2 See Qdvz.Jer., his Li ft and Times, 198. 

S The ‘ holding of the branch to the nose,[ in worshipping the 
sun is commonly traced to a Persian origin. See, however, 
Tam MUZ. 
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heaven (Jer. 14). The reference in Job z 6 /. to the [ 
adoration of sun and moon by kissing of the hand 
sufliciently shows the danger which still beset the Jews I 
when the jx>ein of Job was written. 

The only distinct reference to astrology in the OT 
occurs in Is. 47 13. where the exilic writer, in predicting ^ 
A t 1 V ininiinent downfall of Babylon, 

. s ro Ogy. mockery to resort to her 

astrologers, if perchance they may save her from the 
impending catastrophe. Several peculiar expressions 
are used (see ‘Isa.’ SBOT). The phrase ‘dividers of 
the heavens' alludes to a division of the sky for the 
purposes of astrology, and the reference of ‘ the monthly 
prognosticators,' or, ‘ those who make known at every 
new moon ’ seems to be to the official reports drawn up 
by the Babylonian astrologers to be sent in to the king 
month by month (see Magic, § 3 [5]). Many such 
Assyrian reports are still extant, and one of them gives 
us an astrological calendar, each month or day of which 
is noted as being lueky or unlucky for the commenee- 
ment of a campaign, or for other operations.^ 

The interest and importance of astrology to the Baby- 
lonians is well known. According to the Chaldean 
priest Berossus (quoted by Pliny, NH 7 57) astronomical 
observations had been carried on by the Babylonians 
for 490,000 years before his day. In the sixteenth 
century B.c. , a great astrological work was drawn up 
on seventy clay tablets, and deposited in the library of 
Sargon of Agade (see Sayee in TSBA 145^), 

The word assd/>hirft, which (in its Aramaic as well as 

its Hebrew form) occurs several times in the Book of Daniel, is 
rendered ‘ astrologers ' by A V (RV ‘ enchanier.s ’) ; but this inter- 
pretation is merely assumed. The word is of Assyrian origin 
(assa/Uj asa/>2{, etc.), and means rather sorcerer , charmer 
(^COT on Dan. 24 ; Del. Proleg. 141 ; cp Syr. dsdpha). 

A late evidence of the celebrity of Babylonian as- 
trology appears in the narrative of the Messiah's star 
in Mt. 2. [On the star cp Nativity, § 18.] For what- 
ever the description airb avaToXCjv (‘from the East’) 
may mean, the title magi {fxdyot : see Zoroastrianism) 
implies that the lore of the wise men was Babylonian. 
The star which they saw at its rising (iv tt? dvaroX^) 
was evidently such as to be regarded as a portent only 
by practised astrologers. Herod and ‘all Jerusalem' 
appear not to have noticed the phenomenon until their 
interest was aroused by the inquiries of the strangers, 
and then the king had to ‘ inquire diligently ’ the time 
of the star’s appearance. Thus the hypothesis which 
represents the star as a comet or new star of exceptional 
brilliancy may be considered to be excluded. Kepler 
{De /. Chr. servaioris nostri I'cro anno natalitio, 1605 
A.D. ) thought of a close conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation Pisces, which 
occurred in the year 747 A.U.C. , and in this view he has 
found many followers (cp Ideler, Handb. d. Chronol. 
2399 jf?). 2 A similar conjunction in the year 1463 A.D. 
led the Portuguese Rabbi Abarbanel (1437-1509) to 
infer [Comm, on Daniel) that the birth of the Messiah 
was shortly to be expected. J. H. Stockwcll {Aslr. 
Jour. Nov. 26, 1892; quoted in Nature, Dec. 22, 1892) 
argues in favour of a conjunction of Jupiter and Venus 
which took place in the spring of 6 b.c. 

It should be observed that the objection of Meyer (Comm. 
ad loci), that the hypothesis of .such a conjunction is excluded 
by tlie singular da-r^p, is quite alien to the question, since the 

^ [In Is. 47 13 W. Muss-Arnolt (AJSL 10 223 [1900]), de- 
veloping an idea of Zimmern, would read ‘those 

who scan the heavens/ D’‘'i3 being regarded as = baru the As- 
syrian class- name for the soothsayers called seers. Another 
view, proposed in Crlt. Bib., is to read line 2 of stanza 5 of the 
Song of Triumph tlius, 

SN.’Dm' 'CDp I Sxyiz'j'’ T]y'2*V), 

‘Let the spell-repeaters of Ishmael, the diviners of Jerahmeel, 
deliver thee/ supposing ^3^3 to mean the capital of Jerahmeel in 
N. Arabia. T. K. C.] 

2 See, on the other hand, the damaging criticism of this view 
by C. Pritchard in Smith’s BB, ‘ Star of the Wise Men ’ ; also 
Mem. Roy. As. Soc. 25. 


reference of ‘his star’ would not necessarily refer to tlie con- 
junction taken as a whole, but rather to one niej;.ber of the con- 
junction, which, by its peculiar position, was calculated to cast 
I he nativity of the King of the Jews. 

k'or star-worship see further Natukk Wokship, § 5. Cp 
Campbell 'Ihomson, Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers 
0/ Nin. and Bab. in the Brit. Mus. (1900). c. F. B. 

STATER. The word CTATHp means properly a 
weight, and was used geiierally by the Greeks for the 
unit of weight, corresponding to the eastern shdkel. 

There is no reason to doubt the current derivation of the word 
from the root trra-, to weigh ; the attemi)t to connect it with 
Hiar (Jensen, ZA 14 183, and Johns, Assyr. Deeds ami Docu- 
ments, 2 284), apart from philological difTicuUies, rests on the 
assumption that money was originally coined in Nineveh, and 
that some early coin might bear the nead or figure of the city 
goddess I.?tar. 

The word is used in Mt. 1727 (AV ' piece of money,’ 
RV ‘shekel’), where it means a stater or four-drachm 
piece of the Phoenician standard. As regards the actual 
coin intended, it must have been a stater either of Tyre 
or of Antioeh, since at the time concerned these were 
the only mints issuing coin of the right standard. 
Under Shekel (§ 5) will be found an illustration of 
the silver didrachrn or half-stater of 'lyre ; the figure 
given here represents a silver stater of Antioch. 


Stater of Antioch. 

The obverse bears the head of Augustus with the title 
KAISAP02 SEBA2TOY. On the reverse is a figure of ihe 
Fortune of the City of Antioch se.T,tcd on a rock, wearing a 
mural crown, and holding a palm branch ; at her feet is the 
river-god Oronies, in the attitude of swimming, half-emerging 
from the waves. (This type is a copy of the famous group by 
the sculptor Eutychides set up soon after the foundation ol 
Antioch.) 

T'he coin is dated ‘ in the thirtieth year of victory ’ — 
i.e . , of the era of Actium— -and ‘ in the thirteenth consul- 
ship ' of the emperor ; hence it belongs to the year 
2-1 B.C. This specimen weighs 229. 5 grs. troy. Others 
of other dates bear the name of Antioch ('At'Tioxtwt' 
/UT^rpoTToXews). 

Staters or shekels are probably meant by the word 
dpyvpia used for the ‘ thirty pieces of silver' (Mt. 2G15 
^^35)- 

That denarii (see Penny, § i) cannot be me.ani is jn oved by 
the analog)' of Kx. 21 32 (thirty sheh-els of silver the j)rii;c of a 
servant gored by an ox) and Zech. 11 12^! (where denarii are out 
of the question). On the other hand, the 50,000 pieces of silver 
of Acts 10 19 (the >'.alue of the magical book.s) may have been 
denarii, as indeed the Vulgate translates them. G. F. II. 

STATUTE (pn, npn ; Vppn, ‘to engrave,’ and so 

‘ a statute, fixed l.'y being engraven, or inscribed, on some dur- 
able surface,’ Dr. Dt. 62), Dt. 5$ Sir. See generally Law 
Literature; Law and Justice. 

STEEL. For nbhdseth; nL^inD, nchdsdh, 

see Brass ; and for r\'h^, pHdddth, Nah. 23 [ 4 ]t. 
Iron, § 2, col. 2174. 

STEPHANAS (cTe<l)ANAC [Ti. WH]). a member of 
the Corinthian chureh. His ‘ household ' (cp the house- 
hold of Caesar ‘ the first fruits of Achaia,’ had 

been baptized by Paul, and its members had after- 
wards distinguished themselves by the zeal with which 
they had set themselves to minister to the saints (i Cor. 
1 16 1615), the ministry intended being doubtless chiefly 
that of hospitality. Of Stephanas personally, all that 
we learn is that, along with Fortunatus and Achaieus, he 
had brought news to the apostle at Ephesus which had 
' refreshed his spirit ’ { i Cor. 16 17/i ). 
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The narrative in Acts The speech (§ \/.')> 

(§§ 1 /. 7). Style of the narrative (§ 8). 

The charge (§ 3). Significance of episode (§ 9). 

Bibliography (§ 10). 

Stephen (cT€ 4 ><NN 0 c) the XT is the name borne 
by an early Christian agent in Jerusalem, who was the 
first to suffer for his faith. As narrated in Acts {61*83, 
cp 11 19 ‘J‘22o) the pregnant and tragic episode of Stephen 
falls into three sections : («) the prologue (61-15I, con- 
taining an account (i. ) of Stephen's appointment as one 
of the Seven, and (ii. ) of his subsequent arrest ; (<^) the 
speech (7 1-53) which he is represented as having delivered 
upon that occasion ; and (r) the epilogue of his murder 
and its effects (7 54-'' 3). Although by common consent 
this narrative is regarded critically as undeniably histor- 
ical, it requires to be subjected to a close analysis before 
it can be employed as evidence for its period. 

d'he isolated character of 6i-6[7] indicates that 
the editor here has a special source or tradition before 
. , him. Xote the first occurrence of 

1 . ACtsbr-7. . j-|isciples.‘ fiaOrfrai, the solitary instance 
(in Acts) of ‘ the Twelve’ (cp Lk. Si), the church still 
meeting as one small body (as against ‘I4 014). the 
conception of communal charity (cp CoM.M unity ok 
Goods, § 5, and O. Iloltzmann, Ztschr. fiir Kirchen- 
gesch. 14327-336), and the strange position of the Seven 
(.\('i’S, § 10) who, though ostensibly appointed to the 
delicate and responsible subordinate task of superintend- 
ing charity and money -matters (see Field, Ofium 
Xorvicense, pars tertia, 1899, p. 113), re.ally do as 
spiritual work^ as the apostles (cp 08 / 84/ 218 ; 
Iloltzmann, //GI2 [1901], 52-54). The irrelevant 
summary of 67 is certainly an editorial addition which, 
like 5 14, interrupts the run of the narrative. For the 
increase of the church has nothing to do with what 
imihediaiely precedes, and the conversion of priests has 
no connection with what follows. 68/ is the original 
and natural seciuel to 61-6. 61-6 has, indeed, a retro- 

spective glance. It sums up the ])rimitive Jerusalem- 
period ( 18 ) of the history, as 67 — where otherwise the 
words ‘ in Jerusalem' {^v ' lf/)Oi'cra\7j^) would be super- 
fluous — is meant definitely to show ; but its main object 
is prospective. The editor’s aim is to introduce two 
new figures in Philip (S4-39 ; see col. 3697-8) and 
especially Stephen (68-S3), whose activities form the 
pivot of the next stage in the early church’s history, as 
well as to connect Antioch (65 11 19-21) with the new 
mission -impulse. There may be a dramatic touch in 
61/.. where the preceding outward success of the young 
church is set beside the first sign of inner friction. Yet 
the immediate interest of the historian is not this juxta- 
position or even the office of the Seven — a vague order, 
who drop out of sight at once — ^but with the man who 
was their most prominent member, and who found 
before long that his energy led to his arrest 68-15. 

Like some or all, perhaps, of his fellow -officials 
Stephen was probably a Hellenist — i.e., a Greek-speak- 
ing Jew resident in some Greek city (Hkluenis.m, § 2) — • 
and it is significant that his opponents (probably in- 
cluding Paul himself, 223) came from his compatriots 

t The pragmatism of the editor is shown in 6 6 where he 
sugge.sts that the apostles’ ratification was needed for every new 
ofiice and departure (cp 1.3 1-3) in the church (even though in 
tlusc.ase the recipients of their blessing were already full of the 
Spirit, V. 5), and that those who afterwards became preachers to 
the Gentiles were sanctioned by the heads of the Christian ' 
community. It is certainly not .Stephen’s efforts in charity , 
organisation which involve him in the controversy of 6 9/ On 
the other hand, the incident of this internal discussion and its 
satisfactory treatment indicates not merely a certain liberality of 
.spirit —however tardy — on the part of the Hebraist majority but 
also an absence of ecclesiastical pretension on the part of the 
apostles, since their action showed that the church was to be 
a church indeed : ‘ not a mere horde of mon ruled absolutely 
by the Apostles, but a true body politic, in which different 
functions were assigned to different members’ (Hort, Christian 
Kcclesia, 52). Both of these ideas were probably present to the I 
editor of Acts (cp Cuukch, § 11). Cp also i Pet. 4 11. | 
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(see Libertines, Dispersion, §§ 17/, 22, Cilicia, 
§ 3, Proselyte, §§3/, also the Lucan touch in Lk. 
21 16, ‘delivered by kinsmen'). The circumstances 
of their origin rendered Hellenists often somewhat 
suspect in the eyes of rigid Palestinian Jews. Hence, 
by the operation of a common psychological law, many 
of them — so far from being more liberal and open- 
minded — cultivated exceptional strictness and suspicious- 
ness in the practice of their religion. Just as the 
convert frequently outdoes those born in the faith by 
his eager zeal to accentuate the difference between his 
past and his present, so Hellenists were by no means 
ipso facto emancipated from the particularism of the 
Jewish faith. Their ‘colonial life’ did not naturally 
create an atmosphere in which ‘ the hard lines faded 
and the ideal depths w'ere opened. ’ ^ In practice and 
theory, as the subsequent narrative shows (cp 929 21 27 
223 /), they often attached themselves to the most 
pronounced and bigoted habits of Judaism practised by 
the Pharisees. And this throws light at once upon their 
antipathy to Stephen, who perhaps had set himself to 
labour among his former associates (69/), no less 
than upon his own exceptional character. To their 
scrupulous conscience he appeared a renegade, a dis- 
credit to them personally and a revolutionary force 
within the religious praxis of the nation. They were 
the first to detect and challenge this liberal preacher, 
and their antagonism proves that his wider outlook and 
unique grasp of the spirituality of religion were by no 
means an inevitable product of his training. As in the 
ca.se of Paul, so with Stephen : Hellenism furnished 
merely the soil of the religious growth (658 10). 

The dual nature of the narrative in 68-15, fluctuating 
between the riotous justice of a mob and a trial before 
o A + RR - Sanhedrin, is patent.^ As almost 
C s -15. ^jj critical editors are agreed, the 
conception of a trial is editorial or subordinate, and the 
alternatives are to regard the passage as a combination 
of two sources or as a single source edited and modified. 
In the case of a single source, the alterations and 
additions (possibly due to a correct enough impression 
of the speech and situation) are to be found in vv. 11 / 
(13) 15 (in whole or part) ; s>o e.g. , Weiss, Wendt, and 
Moffiitt. In the case of two sources, it is most tempting 
to agree with those (Spitta, J. W^eiss, Hilgenfeld) who 
find the second (inferior) source in 12^-15 ( 12^-14, Jungst). 
The isolated allusion to miracles in v. 8, and the better 
connection of v. 9 with either 5 or 7, suggest that v. 8 
is also editorial.^ Why the Sanhedrin-notion was intro- 
duced . it is not easy to say. Probably the editor regarded 
the Sanhedrin as the representative body of the Jews, just 
as he concluded the apostles to stand for the Christian 
community, and considered that here as hitherto any 
Jewish prosecution must proceed from or at least through 
them, to be judicial and regular. Whether this idea was 
purely pragmatic, or based upon some independent oral 

^ Marlineau {Seat 0/ Authority^ 631), who goes on, however, 
to point out that the fusion of Jewish and heathen thought in 
Hellenistic culture could not of itself have produced the Christian 
universalism. That reaches back, past Stephen, to Jesus and 
‘ his infinite longing to open the soul of man to the life in God, 
unhindered by the mediation of priest and ritual. Thus the 
fountain of catholicity is in no confluence of philosophic, no 
combination of external conditions, but in the unique personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

- Similarly in the account given by Josephus (Ant. 20g) of 
James’s murder .some thirty years later (see Ja.mes, § 3 ; and 
von Dobschiitz, Die Urchrist lichen Gemeinden (1902), 110/ 
T2i/, 272). It is curious that these two martjrs, who repre- 
sented the opposite wings of early Christian sentiment, should 
die — or be represented as dying — in somewhat similar fashion. 

Bacon drastically regards G ii-7 1 (reproducing Mk. 14 55-60), 

7 55-56 58nt-6o S I c, 3 (reproducing Acts 22 4/ 20 26 10 Lk. 2269 
23 ^4 4fi)as editorial modifications added to bring the speech into 
line with the general Lucan scheme ; whilst the reference to 
miracles in 68 has been substituted for the substance of O29 
(unhistorically — cp Gal. 1 21-24 — iran/erred to_ Paul), and the 
words ‘and of them of Cilicia and Asia ' (/cal twv airb KtAtKia? 
Kal ’A<Tia?) in 69 are an editorial (cp 7588:) addition to a 
source which knew of only one synagogue (i.^., an Alexandrian 
or North African one). 
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tradition which alluded to an appearance of Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin, or an inference from the role 
undoubtedly played by it in the subsequent persecution, 
we are not able to determine. The slight obscurity 
resting on the details shows that the editor's distance 
from the period prevented him from supplementing in 
strictly accurate fashion the gaps in his source. For- 
tunately the haze does not blur the main outlines of 
what happened : Stephen’s arrest was the result of a 
])opular dmente, which restrained itself just long enough 
to allow him to defend himself before a suspicious and 
e.xasperated audience, which numbered — perhaps un- 
officially — several members of the Sanhedrin. 

Stephen’s persistent propaganda had created quite a 
new situation. The people (6 12 cp 247 5 13) were now up 
, in arms against Christianity, and the 

' . ^ t^oth grave and religious, 

against Stephen, 6r, orO.s/. be takL as 

the original source, the accusation was that of rank 
blasphemy against the Mosaic law and the temple- 
cultus. To rigid high-churchmen, like these Pharisaic 
Hellenists (cp Apocalyptic Literature, §§ 56, 58), 
and indeed to the people as a whole, especially in the 
capital, where prejudices naturally ran hot and hard, it 
seemed a horrid impiety to suggest that these ancestral 
privileges (law and cultus) were neither final nor abso- 
lutely essential means of grace. Stephen had probably 
appealed to the authority of certain familiar sayings of 
Jesus, analogous to, if not identical with, those cited in 
Mk. 7 13-23 132 1458 (cp 1529 1'.)^ Without suggesting 
that Stephen spoke disrespectfully of the law or of the 
temple 2 — which would have been untrue to the spirit of 
Jesus (particularly when Lk. had e.xpressly maintained 
the genuinely Jewish piety of Jesus and his attendance 
on the temple, Lk. 222-49), as well as out of keeping 
with the normal tone of contemporary Christianity — Lk. 
implies that Stephen had assumed an attitude less of 
antagonism than of comparative indifference to such 
national institutions, refusing to treat {e.g.) the sacrificial 
system as of absolute validity for Jews who believed in 
a Messiah about to return and establish a spiritual era. 
Zealots are angered as much by a refusal to echo their 
beliefs to the letter as by deliberate opposition ; to 
ignore their tenets is as keen an insult as to attack them ; 
and it is a fair inference from the historical data to 
assume that the negative and positive aspects of Stephen’s 
preaching were alike interpreted by the sterner fanatics 
as a danger and a defection. Their fierce attachment 


^ 1 Cp Keim, J. v. Naz. (f^T), 1 7ryC 5 226-230. There can be 
little doubt (but cp Son of Man) that Jesus did actually antici- 
pate a messianic triumph for himself which involved at his return 
the downfall, not merely the supersession, of the Jewish temple ; 
and yet a jjassage like Rev. 11 xf. indicates how unable certain 
Judaistic circles of primitive Christianity were to sympathise with 
this outlook. It is true that, even beyond the Essenes (Essenes, 
§ 5), there were abroad in Judaism movements of thought which 
attached quite a subordinate value to the sacrificial cultus and 
the temple itself (cp Holtzmann, NT Theol. 1 104 / 391 f.\ 
The.se, however, could hardly be very influential in Jerusalem, 
although the Alexandrian culture of Stephen probably made him 
susceptible to such tendencies parallel with the teaching of Jesus. 
He does not notice, what a modern reader would be impressed 
by, that the very temple in question (6 13) had been erected by 
a man whose sympathies could not he termed — in any sense of 
the term — Jewish by conviction (.see Israel, § 88). A rather 
ancient reading which adds, after ‘ nation ’ (e^Fo?) in Lk. 23 2, 
‘ and destroying the law and ^ the prophets ’ (xal xaraAvoFra top 
p 6 fx.ov KoX Tov<: Trpo(f)T^Ta <;) — is found not only in some Latin 
MSS but also in Marcion. 

2 The greater prominence a.ssigned to the temple in Stephen’s 
oration is due historically to the fact that Jesus, to whom he 
appealed as his authority, had— once at least — spoken more 
explicitly upon the cultus than upon the law, and intrinsically 
to the fact that the one involved the other. Since the exile ‘ the 
cultus was but a portion of the law, to be minutely nmintained 
no doubt, but maintained because the law ordained it. God’s 
glory and Israel’s were realised, not in the temple- worship, but 
in the fulfilment of the law of which that worship was but a 
part’ (Montefiore, Hihbert Led. 387). Notice that if Lk. 
omits Mt. 17 24-27 he al.so omits Mt. 12 6. On the early Christian 
conception of God’s spirituality and the universalism it implied, 
see Titius, Die vulgdre Anschauung von der Seligkeit im 
Urchrist. 8 /. (1900). 
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resented his looser attitude as bitterly as a Roman 
procurator’s public insults. Like one of their number, 
who afterwards recanted, they were shrewd enough to 
anticipate disastrous consequences to Judaism, if such 
liberal ideas prevailed (Gal. 1 13/.). 

In its extant form the speech put into the mouth of 
Stephen is, like the other addresses of Acts, the com- 
4 TbA RnAAoh • position of an author who possesses 
.. ? * considerable historical insight into his 

ILS nature, diction, style, and general 

standpoint of the address are sufficient to show its 
Lucan colouring and ability (cp 13 16-41, and the fre- 
quent analogies to Lk. 1 - 2 , Acts 748 = 1724, etc.). In 
the nature of the case, too, it is impossible to think of 
hearers taking down a verbatim report, or of the author 
having access to such archives of the court as furnished 
later martyrologists with graphic and accurate details 
of a Christian’s last defence and struggles. Hut, from 
the verisimilitude of the contents as a whole ^ and the 
points which differentiate it alike from Petrine and from 
Pauline speeches, it is plain that the source drawn upon 
by the editor, to say nothing of such oral traditions (from 
Paul and other eye-witnesses, like Philip) as may have 
reached him, must have sprung from the vivid memories 
of some early Christians, possibly Hellenistic refugees 
at Antioch or Ccesarea ; judged on the principles of 
comparative historical criticism, the speech therefore 
takes high rank as substantially e.xact. It is not 
difficult to suppose that so memorable a death — 
memorable for its consequences to the early church, as 
well as for its intrinsic details — made an exceptionally 
deep impression upon contemporaries, ^ and that this 
impression passed rapidly into some literary sha]3e. 
Certainly the speech, as it stands, does not give one the 
impression of an unpremeditated reply, and (as many 
scholars have noticed) it hardly lies in line with the 
historical situation presupposed, even when the latter is 
critically analysed. But though the report is probably 
inadequate, it echoes an impromptu survey of history 
delivered from a familiar position. Elaborate rather 
than extempore, yet with gaps for all its elaborateness, 
it is an outline or authentic summary, representing in 
all likelihood ideas often repeated by Stephen in his 
synagogue-preaching as he encountered objections urged 
by people who, in ostentatious reliance upon the 
authority of Moses, found the rejection of Jesus by his 
nation an insuperable barrier to faith in him as the true 
Messiah, and also cavilled at his attitude towards the 
ancestral law and temple of the land. “Ihe speaker 
does not seize the occasion to preach repentance to the 
audience. Nor does he even attempt to clear himself 
specifically from the charges brought against him, being 
sensible from the first that the case was hopeless. His 
aim is to say all he has to say,^ and he manages to do 
this by giving a reading of history in the light of 
religious experience — a light that is intensified as the 
speech proceeds, and hurriedly closes with a flash of 
lightning. 

In several det.'iils of this speech, as cl.sewhere. Acts illustrates 


t ‘ In psychological truth it has not its like in all Acts ’ (Spitta, 
117). At the same time this long speech, the longest in the 
whole book, is evidently meant and (less evidently) arranged by 
the author to subserve the general apologetic motives of the 
volume. The writer's sen.se of the situation and the literary 
ability he displays here are the kind of evidence which makt s 
it not irrelevant to say that Acts is ‘the only one of the NT 
books which anyone would think of calling clever’ (W. H. 
Simcox, Early Chnrdt History, 41). 

2 It is certain, however, that Stephen died under the stones. 
The narrative lends no support to the idea (Wendt) that he 
recovered (cp 14i9yC) in time to breathe hi.s last among pious 
Christians who heard him repeat his testimony. The devout 
men who huried him were, in all likelihood, respectable Jews 
who h.ad little or no sympathy with the fanatical excesses of 
their fellow-citizens. 

3 Consonant with the Lucan idea of Lk. 21 13, where the 
sense of Mk. 13 9 is altered into that of arrest giving an 
opportunity for witnessing to the gospel. 
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the midraslnc tendency which had already embellished OT 
stories with rabbinic modifications and en- 
6 . Mldr^^ShlC largements (^ee Cukonici.ks, § 6, Histoxi- 

elements. cal Litkkatuke, §§ No significance 

attaches to the apparent confusion of Iloreb 
and Sinai (729/r, cp Ex.3i ; Midian, Sinai), the use of the 
round number 400 in 6 (as occasionally in Josephus), the 
divergence between 7 29 and l*ix. 2 14^! (cp Heb. II 27), the loose 
version of 2 S. 7 2^1 in Acts 7 46 and of Ex. 1 16 22 in Acts 7 19, or 
the alteration of ‘ Dainascus ’ into ‘ Babylon ’ (z>. 43). Other 
variations and innovations, ^ however, are more serious. Thus 
(a) in 7 2 the theophany to Abraham is antedated (as by Philo 
and losepluis), nor can an interpolation (Blass, Sf. AV. 1896, 
46o_/r) be suspected ; Terah’s initiative is ignored and his death 
antedated in 7 4 (as in Philo ; see rabbinic traditions cited by 
Hamburger on this point) ; (t) Jacob's family is numbered (?’. 14) 
not after the Massoretic (7o = Gen. 4627 Ex. 1 5) but after the 
(5 text (75 : known already to Philo) ; (</) .Shechein is confused 
(?'. 16) with M.achpelah in Hebron, and all the patri.archs— 
instead of Joseph only — hurled at Shcchem (perhaps a Lucan 
home-thrust [see Gostels, § 109] at the contempt felt by rigid 
Jews for the Samaritans; see Lk. O51 10 33 17 Acts 1 8 

8 4^1), a curious divergence not only from the OT narrative but 
even from the tradition followed by Josephus who buries them 
all at Hebron (.•!«/. ii. 8 2) ; (e) 77>. 20-24 ^re tinned with the 
Jewish legends (Mosks, 20 yC), current also in Philo and 
Josephus, upon Moses' beauty, eloquence (in contradiction to 
Ex.4ioyi), wisdom, and martial prowess, z>. 25 (acquitting 
Moses of rash violence and making his chivalrous interference 
the first step in the deliverance) being reproduced from the 
tradition in Philo, /TV. Mos. ls_/. and Jos. Afif .\\.9 2y. ; {_/) 
the rabbinic division of the lawgiver’s life into three periods of 
forty years each, is followed in 23 36 ; (4T the ‘ Red Sea ’ 
(?'. 36) is an Alexandrian touch (Wisd. 10 ih IO7 i Macc. 4 2 Heb. 
11 29), taken evidently from Ass. jMos.'iS 10 /[ ‘ nonne boc est 
quod testabatur nobis turn Moyses in profetiis, qui multa passus 
est in /Egypto et in mari rubro et in eremo annos ttuadraginta ’ ; 
(4) the association of angelic agency with the law (7 36 53), 
though free from the depreciatory spirit of Gal. 3 29 Heb. 2 2, 
etc., is like them (cp Everling, Die ^auL Ans^clologiey 61-65) 
due to the rabbinic development of Dt. 33 2 tD (cp Jos. Ant. 
XV. 63); and ( /) the citation from Amos in T'Zf. 42 /. reproduces 
the mistranslation of an obscure and corrupt original (cp Amos, 
§ 13, Chiun, Molech, ^ i), .Stephen arguing— in opposition to 
the normal and traditional view — that while the wilderne.ss 
period had its divine means of gr.ace (?/. 44), it was yet a period 
of idolatry and apostasy punished by the Exile. 

Such phenomena, though quite minor in importance, indicate 
a speaker or an author who is drawing upon his memory of 
popular religious tales and has been trained in the spirit of 
that Alexandrian Judaism which, for all its reverence, could sit 
wonderfully free to the letter and even the traditions of the OT 
records. 

In his brilliant and skilful address (72-89-1617-43 
44-50 51-53), Stephen urges one or two e.xtremely 
- p X I effective and api^osite arguments, whicli 
* ' amount to a counter-accusation against 

liis opponents. In the opening sketch of patriarchal 
liistory, which is quite in keeping with the senten- 
tious and discursive style often affected by Orientals 
in unfolding some grave issue, the speaker is mainly 
concerned to explain the origin of the covenant and 
promise- which culminated in the Mosaic legislation 
and the Solomonic temple. Hut he manages indirectly 
to express his personal reverence for God (611, cp 
7255) and the temple (613, ep 77). as well as the 
common ancestry of Jew and Christian alike {our 
father, 7 2, cp 12, etc., also Lk. I73). Then comes the 
development of two leading ideas ; one already sug- 
gested, tlie other novel, yet both showing his desire to 
justify himself by an appeal to the original basis and 
trend of OT revelation. (<?) Charged with depreciating 

^ The use of exxATjo-irt, (38, cp 8 1 3) is clelibor.ate. The author 
hints at the normal position of the early Christians, who never 
dreamed of founding a sect hut of continuing and developing 
the ancient people of God— to whom they served themselves as 
lineal heirs. 

2 Cp Rom. 9 4 ‘ Israelites, whose is the glory [Acts 7 2] and 
the covenants [cp Acts? 8] and the giving of the law [Acts 7 38 53], 
.and the [divine] service [Acts? 7] atid the promises’ [.\cts 7 5] — 
(TtrpaTjAlTac, u>v i) 66fa, xa't at StadriKat, xai 17 vo/ao0e(rta, xa't 
7 } Aarpeta xal ai eTrayyeAiat). The allusion to the other prerogative 
of the ‘ inheritance ’ (17 xA^jpovo/uiia, Acts 7 5) is too incidental to 
afford any basis for a theory (Bacon) which regards this section 
in the speech as an atternpt to show the Alexandrian spiritualis- 
ing of the territorial ‘ inheritance ’ into a non-local worship 
(Lk. 1 73-75). 7 5 is answered hy 7 45, Stephen does not, like 

the author of A/. Darn., spiritualise ‘ the inheritance ’ hy deny- 
ing any local material ftilnlm^nt of it ; he merely argues that, 
however real, the local and nationaj culmination of it in the 
history of Israel was not final, implying that Its fulfilment lay 
in the far future (cp Heb. 4 lyC 8-11). 
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the temple, he argues (40-43 44-50) that neither law nor 
temple had come until comparatively late in the 
national history, the temple in fact only in Solomon's 
reign ; yet, previously to that, the spiritual revelation of 
God had been carried on in foreign lands (for Abraham, 
z/. 2, Moses, V 7 '. 30 33, and Israel, t-. 38). Even the 
temple itself, as the prophets testified, formed no 
adequate or absolute medium for such a spiritual 
revelation (the l.aeit inference being, of course, that it 
could not therefore be any blasphemy or treachery to 
OT religion to assert, as Jesus had done, that even the 
temple was not indispensable or final).* And as for the 
law of Moses (^), w ith its divine vitality and power (to 
which, answering 6i3_/!, Stephen docs ample justice, 
38 53), not only liad it, like the temple, been preceded 
by revelations of circumcision), but its founder 

had been misunderstood (725 Lk. 250), rejected, and 
thwarted by the very people (in Egypt 24-35, *** *he 
wilderness 36-39) to whom God had sent him as ruler 
and redeemer. Thankless, perverse, and obtuse : 
such had been their nature all along. Hence their 
failure to welcome Jesus with his authority and creative 
power to establish a new and final form of worship 
which should correspond to the ideal of the OT. T'his 
resistance, so far from being loyalty to religion, spelt 
both unfaithfulness and disaster to it, representing 
indeed a conservatism to the letter and the form of 
religion which the fresh and fuller current of the spirit 
would leave stranded. Moses pretlicled ^ that the 
Messiah would be a second AToses, and Stephen 
argues vehemently (in quite a characteristic l^ucan 
fashion, cp Lk. I629 /. 2427 /. Acts 2823, etc.) that 
I the true observance of the Law would lead its devotees 
; to Jesus (51-53): real loyalty to the Law and the 
prophets culminates in Christian faith, the line of con- 
tinuity running from the OT prophets to the gospel of 
I Christ. Whereas, he grimly suggests, Jesus had been 
! indeed a second Moses his rejection, due to the same 
obstinacy and rebellious spirit (51 /. ) that Moses and 
! his successors* (52) encountered, is really a proof of his 
I genuine Messiahship. In short, the argument ends with 
i a flashing retort. Stephen hurls back the charge of 
I disloyalty on his accusers, implying, in characteristically 
Alexandrian and yet also in ()T fashion, that the Jewish 

1 Stephen’.s reference to the Solomonic temple is curt and 
cool, but intended to depict its relative worth rather than its 
litter incompatibility with OT religion. His point, driven home 
by the citation from Is, 6(3 i_/C, is that God is not hound to the 
temple in Jerusalem, but free to reveal himself in wider and less 
I external ways ; compared to the spiritual worship of God given 
1 hy Jesus (41 48), even the temple service is merely another 
golden calf. It is obvious that, in a book circulated after 
I 70 A.D., this line of argument would be .specially apt, proving 
that the destruction of the temple was no irreparable loss to 
religion. 

' 27,, 27 is of cardinal moment to the argument of the speech in 

I its extant form, .^ince it destroys the Jewish claim that the 
Mosaic cultus and legislation were final. The prophet -Messiah, 

' as a second Moses, at least equal to the first in authority, niust 
have the right to supersede or transcend previous revelations. 
True, the Jews had rejected him wliom Stephen claimed as the 
true Messiah. But that was no decisive argument against him, 
for they had done the same to the first Moses. Thus, although 
Zf. 37 has all the appearance of a parenthesis or editorial addi- 
tion of Lk., even so it would only .sharpen an idea already 
present in the original and (like 6 ii) reflect a correct reading of 
the primitive source. 

3 So the Lucan addition (7 10) ‘ and wisdom ’ Kal <ro<f>iau (cp 
22)=Lk.2 4o 52 (Bacon)? The idea dominates the Clementine 
RecogniiioHs \e.g., 1 36). Cp Acts 3 13 A = 7 35 (Lk. 6 22yC). (Df 
course the Messianic interpretation of Dt. 18 \ repr<^uced in 
Acts 7 37, is a misapplication of the original sense, which refers 
not to an individual hut to a succession or order of prophets in 
Israel. 

4 Why the prophets (42-52)? Because (WRS, OTJC, 294/i) 
they had vainly but vigorously protested against the formal 
tendencies of OT piety which with the temple became crystallised 
into yet more ceremonial worship. Without pronouncing^ the 
establishment of the temple itself a fresh token of the nation’s 
sensuous bias, the speaker plainly hints that the Levitical ritual 
had thereby acquired a fatal prominence which tended to 
obliterate that spiritual worship for which the prophets stood, 
and to produce tne further eflfect of rendering the worslilppers 
incapable of estimating God’s better and spiritual revelation. 
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rejection of Jesus was an integral part of the sensuous 
temper and externalism with which they had all along 
been blind and dull to the spiritual significance of the 
Law and the prophets.^ Cireunieision they had had; 
but it had brought no moral devotion (8, 58). Prophets 
they had had ; yet only to disbelieve and persecute (37 
42 48 52). A spiritual and heavenly law {\ 6 yia ^Cctfra, 
‘ vim vitalem habentes,' Blass) they had received ; yet 
only to prove unfaithful to it {38/., 53) by turning it 
into a dead letter. 

As we possess only an epitome of the speech, it is 
useless to inquire whether vv. 51-53^ imply some 
. . ^ Q interruption on the part of the 

. c s / 54- 3. audience, now awakening to 

the speaker’s drift, or whether some part of the source 
has been omitted by the editor (Schwanbeek). The 
words are abrupt and final. This curt, stinging thrust, 
which formed the climax of the harangue, roused a 
heat of anger in the audience which, at Stephen's 
further blasphemous cry (56), passed into a scream of 
horror. Nothing is said about any formal eonvietion 
before the Sanhedrin. The offender is simply stoned 
to death outside the eit}" — the regular method and place 
of punishment for blasphemy {Lev. 24 14-16, ep Lk. 429). 

Por the Jews to put any criminal thus to death upon 
their own responsibility was utterly illegal (cp Jn. 18 31) ; 
and the difficulty of the story is enhanced by the 
absence of any explicit evidence to show that a year or 
two after the death of Jesus Roman authority in the 
capital was seriously relaxed, or that — as afterwards 
(61, 62 A. D, ) at the murder of James the brother of 
Jesus — an interregnum between two procurators was 
taken advantage of, or that the sentence of the 
Sanhedrin was formally connived at, if not ratified, 
by the Roman officials. At the same time, the broad 
unquestionable fact that the Jews proceeded to persecute 
the Christians without hindrance, whilst the Christians 
not merely fled from Jerusalem, where the Roman 
power was strong, but never had recourse to the civil 
power as a shield against their tormentors, suggests 
that the Jewish authorities must have had some sanction 
or other for their outburst, although the historian — • 
wishing perhaps ^ to convey the impression that such 

1 Stephen makes no attempt to explain the cause of this 
obduracy. He seems to regard it as innate. In /t/. Barn, i) _/i, 
where the allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic customs is 
propounded as their original sense, the failure of the Jews to 
apprehend this is attributed to the influence of an evil angel 
(€(r 6 <f>t^€r auTou?) and to their lapse into idolatry. Stephen’s 
speech, upon the other hand (as Sabatier rightly points out), is 
at once the complement and the development of Jesus’ parable 
in Lk.'iOgyC As a historical retrospect it is unduly severe; 
but as a word for the immediate situation of the speaker it 
possessed a telling force. The thought of 7 siyi is remarkably 
in line (cp O. Holtzmann, Lcben Jesu, 336) with Lk. 1834^ 
(cp 11 49), where Jesus speaks in the name of (iod, who has 
repeatedly sent messengers to the Jews, and finally the IMessiah, 
only to meet the same fate. See Ep. Barn.h ir ‘So the Son of 
God came in the flesh in order that he might sum up and com* 
plete the sins of those who persecuted his prophets to the death.’ 

2 Stephen does not go nearly as far as Ep. Barn. (46-8) which 
flatly denies that the Jews possessed the real law of God : ‘ ours 
it is, they lost it’ by the idolatrous aberration mentioned in 
Acts 739-41. He distinctly upholds the living authority of the 
Law (in contrast to Paul, Gal. 821); only, whilst Ep. Barn. 
14 1-4 denies that the Jews ever got this divine covenant, 
Stephen argues that they got it and failed to keep it (Acts 7 53). 
So 4Ksd. 14 29 7^ from the Jewish standpoint: ‘our fathers 
received the law of life which they kept not, which ye also have 
transgressed after them ’ ; also Acts 15 10. 

3 Lucan close to original (48-50), Holtzmann, ZWT (1885), 
434*438. McCHflfert finds in them the theme of the speech, viz., 
that temple-worship is not enough, demanding obedient and 
spiritual hearts among the worshippers. But there is nothing 
distinctively Christian in such an attitude. 

4 Though this finds no support in the words ‘ I gave my vote.’ 

xanji/eyKa (26 lo), which are merely a rhetorically viviil 

expression of agreement (8 i). Paul was not a member of the 
Sanhedrin. 

® Consonant with his usual tendency to emphasise the Jews 
as the real enemies of the faith and to avoid blaming the 
Roman authorities. The first martyrdom of Christianity was 
brought about by false evidence and tumultuous justice on the 
part of the Jewish authorities (as 12 i yC, etc.), and betokened no 
collision of the Roman authorities with the. new faith. 


violence was illegal — has failed to notice it. The fairest 
solution of the critical problem is to suppose that 
Stephen perished in a fanatical riot, the account of 
which ended with 82. T’he editor, however, has added 
not merely fin/., 15 but also 758 8 ib, 3 to the original 
source, drawing in the latter interpolations upon a 
tradition which was no doubt accurate. 

The editorial hand, or a different source, in at least 
7 58 8i<?, 3 is widely recognised — e.^. by Bleek, Weiss 
(adding 755 59^ ^)> Clemen, Sorof, Kruger [TLZ 
1885, 299), ^\’■endt, Hilgenfeld (adding 56, 59), 
Sehmiedel (.Acts, § jo), Moffalt (PHsforical i\ew Test., 
429, 431, 667-670), and Baeon. Originally the source 
(58/.) ran ‘they stoned Stephen,’ etc. {iXido^oKovv 
rbv '^retpavov k.t.X. ) ; the insertion of 58^ left ‘ stoned ’ 
without an object, and necessitated its repetition 
awkw’ardly in 59. Again SiiZ is obviously parenthetic, 
whilst 83 repeats the proleptie Sibc unless the latter be 
also e.xeised (as by W'eiss and Sehmiedel). It is plain 
that Stephen died, not on the testimony of witnesses 
(O13 758/^), but on account of his own recent word and 
confession. The references to Saul, which are quite 
authentic, link the source to what follow’s, and it is 
needless to dwell on the dramatic effect ^ of this silent 
figure watching the opening struggle of a campaign in 
which he himself was presently to play so diverse and 
prominent a part.'-^ A similar result in general is 
reached by those who bisect the whole narrative — , 
Feine (61-6 12-14 72-21 29-34 44-50 57 f. 8 kz 3 with 611 15 
722-28 35-43 51-5354-56 59/ 8ih-2), jungst (69 / 12^-14 
7 r-2i 29-34 44-50 58/^-6081^ c, with 61-6, ’]b c-Z II 15 
7 22-28 35-43 51-58^2 8 i(Z 2-3), and Spitta (6 1-6 9-12^ 7 2-54 
57-58<z 8i/^-2, with 67 f. 12^-15 7 I 55/! 58/^-6o 8i<z 3), or 
by less radical investigators such as Blass (7 59^, a Lucan 
touch) and Ramsay (758 81, Lucan touches reproducing 
Paul’s agonised eonfession when Philip narrated the 
episode, 69-839, at Caesarea). If one is disinclined to 
follow those who (Spitta, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld, etc. ) 
adhere to the substantial integrity, as to the historicity, 
of the speech, the most tenable alternative is to consider 
that it represents a single source more or less edited 
(B. W'eiss, Wendt, Holtzmann): it is cpiite in keeping 
with the author’s practice in the third gospel (^\’ernk^ 
Synoptisc/ie Eraye, 18, cp 146) to deal more freely w ith 
narratives than with discourses in the traditional 
materials which lay before him. 

The chief linguistic terras characteristic of 6 1-8^ (e.specially 
in the speech), which do not recur elsewhere either m Acts or in 
the rest of tlie NT literature, are: — ‘defend,’ (7 24); 

‘murder,’ t«t'“tp€crts (81); ‘resist,’ tavTiTrtVTw (7 51) ; ‘ uncir- 


4 The whole story is full of admirable effects produced by an 
author who could write effectively as well as piously ; e.g., the 
literary art shown in the sonorous opening of the speech, 
dramatic touches like the glow of 6 15, ‘ they understood not' 
‘ and kept it not,' and ^ he /eli asleep' (contrasting this death 
with the three already mentioned, viz., Judas, Ananias, and 
Sapphira), the vision of 7 59 with Jesus standing (not ‘sitting’ 
as usual) to welcome his martyr (cp Rev. 5 6), the contrast of 
Stephen’s denunciation and his forgiving spirit, and the 
oratorical handling of the various themes in the harangue. 
7 sgyC seems to echo a belief that the spirits of the dead 
(especially the martyrs) passed directly to God ; cp Titius, 45 ; 
Schiir. Hist. ii. 2 180. 

- See Paul, § 7. Mommsen 1001, 85^^), taking to) 

yeVet fxov (Gal. 1 14) in its local sense ( = birthplace, cp Acts 4 26 
IS 2 24), considers that Paul directed his attack upon the .separa- 
tists(including(?’.^., Andronicusand Junias? Rom. 167)in Tarsus; 
which gives a good sense to Gal. 1 22, but hardly fits in \yith 
Acts 8 3 9 I yC In a famous passage (Essay on ‘ Secret Societies,’ 
Jf’orks [1863] 6 285-2P9) de ()uincey discus.ses the uneasiness 
and fascination stirred by such martyrdoms in some of the more 
thoughtful spectators, and argues that the radiant countenance 
of Stephen ‘bringing down to earth some revelation of a 
brightness in the sky, the fountains of which were intercepted 
to Paul, perplexed him ; haunted him sleeping, troubled him 
when awake. . . . Ll’pon this we maybe sure that Paul brooded 
intensely, and that the noonday scene on the road to Damascus 
did but quicken and ante-date a result which would at any rate 
have followed in the end.’ [Cp col. 4081 yC] I'he psychological 
nexus, alluded to in this passage, is reflected in the narratives of 
Acts, and probably formed one of the subordinate aims which 
the writer had in view as he fu.sed the Stephen-source and the 
Pauline tradition together. See further below. 
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cumcised,’ ta7repcT/u,T)T05 (T 51); ‘gnash,’ (" 54^ • ‘come 

. after,’ 5taie\op.ai (7 45); ‘ umpire,’ t^t'caarrj? 

8. Linguistic (7 27 35) ; ‘ expose,’ ex0eTO« (7 19) ; ‘coming,’ 
features of eXcuai? (752): ‘thrust out,’ (745 

narrative, ['-"as?!); ‘bc)ond,'^W«.ra(7 43); ‘daily/ 
ica^Tjp.epit'O? (•) i) ; ilhusage, 34)5 

‘ deal craftily,’ txaTao-oAi^opai (7 19); ‘possession, fKaracrxecri? 
(7545); ‘lamentation,^ {(co.reTo^ (82); ‘ravage,’ Av/matVopai 
(8 3) *, ‘ redeemer,’ +AuTpwTi7? (7 35 ; cp Heb. 12 Lk. 1 68 2 38) ; 
‘ remove,’ fp.cTotxiVw (7 4 43) ; ‘ make a calf,’ fioo-xorroie'io (741); 
‘ neglect,' rrapaffetopeu} (6 1) ; ‘corn,’ criTiov (7 12) ; * stiffnecked,' 
+ rKATjpoTpaxilAo? (751); ‘stir up,’ truyKivew (612); ‘bury,* 
o-y-yopi^w (82); ‘ set at one,’ crw^Ado-cra) (7 26) ; ‘ slain beast,’ 
i r^dyiov (742); ‘suborn,’ vTro^aAAw (On); ‘sustenance,’ 
txopTa<rp.a (7ii); ‘buy,’ fwvco/aai (7 16); ‘appeared,’ ju>if)0rj 
( >f sudden human appearance, 7 26). Of these 31, no fewer 
tiian 18 (marked f) come from the LXX or Philo, a fact which 
(especially as the citations are loose and unintentional) corrobor- 
ates the impression of Hellenistic or Alexandrian colour. 1 
Kven more remarkable is the absence of such distinctively 
Lucan trails as av with optative, Se Kai, eyeVero with infinitive, 
ev Ttp with infinitive, xaP’ >}/u.cpav, xal avro?, ovopari, 7ra? (arra?) 

0 Aao?, Ti? with a noun, and to or to. before prepositions. 

At the same time, the Lucan phraseology of the pa.ssage 
shows that if a written source underlies the record it has been 
worked over^ by the editor : see the following favourite or 
characteristic Lucan traits (words peculiar to Lk.-Acts marked 
with an asterisk) — ‘ holy,' ayco? (6 13 7 33); ‘ bring,’ ayw 12) ; 
[ivdyu>74i]; ‘bring up,’*avaTpec|>a>(7 20); ‘ men brethren,’ avSpe? 
aSeA^oi (7 2); ‘lo<^ ste.adily,’ arevi^w (<3 15 755); ‘till,’ d^Pi 
(7 rs) ; ‘ and there arose,’ eycvero (81); ‘ babe,’ /3pe(|)os (7 19) ; 
‘ministry,’ £iaicovi'a (8 i 4); ‘open,’ Siai'otyw (756); ‘cut,’ 
*6iaiTpi(o (754); ‘.scatter abroad,’ “^lacnreipaj (81); ‘arrange,’ 
£taTacro-u) (7 44); ‘just,’ ‘‘Sixaio? (Messianic title, 3 14 752 22 14); 
‘seventy,’ *e^&op,iqKOi'Ta (714)*, eipi with dative (7544); 
eljrev 6e (7 i 33); ‘expose,’ *e»cTi6rjp,t (7 21); ‘before,’ evwTriov 
(•>5^7, 7 46); ‘the following [day],’ cttiovotj [i7pepa] (7 26); 
‘in those days,’ tv Tai? rffiepai^ raurai? (fii); ‘send forth,’ 
efaTTOO-Te'AAw (7 12); ‘year,’ 6x09(763442); ‘devout,’ *euAa/3^9 
(S 2) ; ‘ find grace,’ eupiVxw x“P‘*' (~ 4*^ ^ 3*^» * 

‘ rejoice,’ tv^paiVw (741); ‘come upon,’ e^i'o-rrjpi (♦) 12); ‘having 
kneeled down,’ Pei? xa yovara (7 60 cp Lk. 2241); ‘named,’ 
«caAoii/u.ev09 (758); ‘behold,’ xaxavoe'w (731, cp Heb. 3 i ‘.*24); 
‘famine,’ Ai/ad? (7 11); ‘after these things,’ p.exa xaOxa (7 7); 
‘summon,’ “/LiexaKdAew (714); ‘month,’ /u.r}v (7 20); ‘young 
man,’ “veavia? (758); vo/u.iVw = suppose (7 25 - Lk. 2 44) ; ‘now,’ 
I'vv (743452); ‘house of Israel,’ 01x09 ’IirpaijA (742); ‘with 
one accord,’ o/aoPu/mafidv (757): ‘.sight,’ opafxa (731); 09 in 
attraction (7i6yr 45); ‘at the feet,’ napd xou? 770609 ('58); 
7rAi7Po9 (0 2 5 ^community, Deissm. AV«i’ Bibelstudien, 59); 
‘ multiply,’ ttAtjPuvw (bi); ‘ except,’ 77X17^ (81); ‘full of the 
[Holy! .Spirit,’ rr\tjprf^ Trrevfx. [dyiou] ('I35755); ‘avenge,’ 
■^Totciv efcfiixTjcriv XIV09 (Lk. 18 7 /C Acts 7 24); ‘betrayer,’ Trpo- 
6)7179 (752 Lk. ti 16 2 Tim. .3 4 only); ‘show before,’ *7rpoxaxay- 
yj'AAiu (752); ‘go before,’ *7rpo7ropeuw (7 10 Lk. I76); ‘unto,’ 
rrpd?, of speech (73); ‘word,’ py}/j.a (♦*11); ‘host,’ ‘‘trxpaxia 
(742 Lk.213); ‘kindred,’ *(ruyyei‘eia (7314 Lk. l6i); cri/V 
(^35)1 ‘.seize,’ *cruvap3rd^‘’u> (0 12); ‘approve,’ cruveuSoxeiu (8 1); 
‘stop,’ o’uve'xw ("57)’. ‘deliverance,’ crwxijpia (725 Lk. I71); 
xe (tj 7 12 7 26 83); ‘ of forty ye.irs,’ “xeo-o-epaxovrac'rTj? (7 23, cp 
13 18); xoC with infinitive (719); xovror = him (7 35, cp 223 
531); vTrdpxw (7 55); ‘[the] Most High,’ ^[6] ui/ntrxo? (.7 48, cp 
Lk. 1 32 Heb. 7i); ‘voice,’ (fxoi'ij witlj yiyvop.aL (7 31); ‘keep,’ 
<}>v\d(r(ru> (753, cp Lk. II23); ‘widow,’ (81); ‘region,’ 

XW^o (81); a>9 = when (7 23) ; lucrei (815), impf. with ptc. (81); 
besides the proper names like ‘ l.ibertme,’ ’’Ai/Sepxii'o? ; 
‘Chaldftan,’ XoASato?; * Hellenist,’ 'FIAAijvio’ttj? ; and ‘ Rephan,’ 
Pe^dv ; the phrase ‘.Son of Man' (7 56 = Lk . 22 69, almost only 
use of name outside gospels), 79 = 517 (Clem. Rom. 4^1); the 
conception of Jesus as the prophet like Moses (737, cp 822 
and Lk. 7 1639 11)29^1 2427), Acts 7 27 = Lk. 12 14 ; dxodetv 
with ptc. (7 12, cp Lk. 4 23), Acts 6 10= Lk. 21 15 Acts722 = 
Lk. 24 i 9 — ‘preserve alive,’ ^woyoveiex^ai (Lk. 1733 Acts 7 19 

1 Tim. l5 1 3, only) ; ‘ visit,’ imo-Keil/acrB'ii (7 23, cp Lk. 1 78 7 16) ; 
and one instance of the Lucan partiality for Is. 40-d0 ( Acts 7 47^; 
as in barn. 162 with rj xi9 for xal ttoio? and ouxf y^p)* 

The significance of this episode for early Christianity 
_ is thus twofold. It formed one of 

cance outstanding crises when, as the 

0 episo e. historian of Acts loved to show, the 

fanatical and malicious opposition of Judaism to the 

1 Peculiar to Hebrews and Lk.-Acls (including .Vets 6-S 3) are : 
‘goodly,’ do-xeio? ; * star,’ dtrxpov ; ‘custom,’ |0O9 (except Jn. 
1940); ‘ bring in,’ eiadyeii'-ccrdai (except Jn. IS 16) ; ‘trembling 
fjr fear,’ evxpo/zo? ; Red Sea, ’Epu^pd 0dAacrcra ; ‘devout,’ 
tuAa/Sij? (group) ; ‘ he that bears rule,’ i^yodp.evo9 (except Mt. 2 6 
citation) ; ‘rest,’ Karawavfiv -cri? ; ‘ change,’ or ‘remove,’ /u.cxa- 
xi^cVai (excepc Jude 4) ; .sojourn -er, Trapoixcw *09 (literal sen.se): 

‘ patriarch,’ rraxpidpxi)? ; han‘io{ (iod (except 1 Pet. 5 6) ; ‘ made 
with hands,’ Xfipo7roii7xo9 of temple (except Mk. 14 58). See also 
Acts 7 44 = Heb. 8 2-5. 

This is perhaps betrayed also in the occasional roughnesses 
of construction — e.g., the change of subject in 4 (‘removed,’ 
/xexwxio’ev), 8 (‘begat,’ eyeViojcrev), and 10 (‘ made,’ xaxe'trTi7<xev), 
though We 'ss goes too far in taking passages like lo^-'ifi and 
19^-23^1, 26-29, 36y*) as editorial additions inserted in view of 
Lk. ’s Gentile-Christian audience. 


new faith only served to accelerate the extension of that 
faith to the Gentiles. But, further, it was an epoch when 
persecution broke upon the Church in general as well 
ns upon individuals, owing to the fact that the Jewish 
authorities for the first time (within a year or so of the 
Crucifi.xion — i.e., 30-31 a.D. realised the radical con- 
sequences of the gospel as preached by more outspoken 
Christians, who could appeal honestly to the authority 
of Jesus himself. Hitherto these distinctive principles 
of Christianity, with their far-reaching issues, had been 
tolerated mainly because they had not been adequately 
expressed. Hence the fitful and comparatively in- 
effective attempts of the authorities to keep the new 
movement in check, as well as the general popularity 
enjoyed by the Nazarenes in Jerusalem. 'I'he twelve 
lacked neither courage nor sincerity. For various 
reasons, however, they do not appear to have shown 
anything of the same insight into the tradition of 
Jesus which they preserved, as outsiders like Stephen, 
Philip, and Paul. Upon men like these fell the brunt 
of the advance which had to be made, if Christianity 
was ever to be anything more than a Jewish sect. With 
the spiritual freedom and universal range of the new 
faith, as urged by .Stephen and others, the twelve 
probably were in essential sympathy ; indeed there is 
every reason to suppose that Stephen carried the 
majority (yet cp 21 20-22) of the church, willingly or 
reluctantly, with him in his outspoken statements. It 
is one thing, however, to approve a course of action, 
another and a nobler thing to start it. All credit for 
the more difficult step, \Nith the wisdom and courage 
which it involved at this period, is due to Stephen, 
whose stand had a further liberating effect — hardly 
contemplated by himself — of forcing the early Christians 
into a consciousness of their real relation to the orthodox 
Judaism, side by side with which most of them had 
hitherto lived in peace. The break had to come, 
although as yet both sides had been for different reasons 
slow to disturb the status quo‘^ ‘ There is an inner 
freedom which may grow side by side with an allegiance 
fostered by birth and custom, prejudice and piety. 
Hut men first become conscious of this freedom when a 
demand is made that restricts it, or when it is assailed 
on account of some conset|uence already deduced from 
it by the enemy, but not as yet patent to the mind 
that cherishes it’ ( Weizsilcker). .Such an awakening 
came to early Christianity at the martyrdom of Stephen. 
He first expressed a latent antithesis of principle, 
grasping the gospel of Jesus with a thoroughness and 
jienetration which enabled him to formulate certain 
questions, afterwards elaborated differently yet along 
the same line by one who had been an accomplice in 
his murder. This is all the more remarkable, because 
the stimulus originally came not — as in later contro- 
versies— out of practical exigencies due to the unlimited 
preaching of the gospel, but entirely from the inward 
fidelity of one man (who had not belonged to the 
original disciples) to the principle of religious freedom 
in the spirit and sayings of Jesus.® 

The dependence of the Stephen-narrative upon several of the 
best authenticated portions of the Synoptic tradition (for the 
Johannine, see Wendt’s Lehre Jesu [ET], 235^?) has been 
already noted the general similarity of several details in the 
accounts of his death and of the trial of Jesus Lk. 22 66= 

t One early tradition, followed by Usuardus, Peiavius, and 
other medimval and later scholars, put Stephen’s niartyrdom in 
the same year as the Ascension. 

- As the subsequent history, down to the third century, 
.shows, there was a recurring tendency to gravitate hack into 
Judaism on the part of certain Christian circles (cp Harnack’s 
Dogmengcschickte, ETl 294yr). 

3 In its account of the persecutions conducted by that 
‘ inimicus homo ’ (/.e*. , Paul). Clem. Kecogn.^ yo/., like Hege- 
sippus, ignores Stephen ; James is for Hegesippus the proto- 
m.arlyr, though in Eus. v. 2 5 Stephen reappears as the 
model witness of Christ. 

4 It depends upon the critical view taken of Jn. 4 21-24, 
'vheiher that pa.s.sage be regarded as a later expansion of the 
idea suggested in Acts 7 48 or as embodying a genuine logion 
of Jesus (cp Jn. 2 19-22) to the effect that only spiritual worship 
in his name answered to the true ideal of the OT rev'elation. 
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Acts 6 12) is not unnatural in a historian who is concerned to 
describe how loyalty to the authority and ideas of the great 
proto-AIariyr brought one of his followers to a like fate. Such 
conformation was inevitable, though it is not easy to determine 
how far it was conscious and literary. It is distinctly curious, 
however, that false witnesses and an allusion to Jesus’ saying 
about the temple should be introduced here by an author who 
deliberately omits both facts from his narrative of Jesus’ trial; 
and also that the authentic saying on the Cross (Lk. 23 34a:)— 
which does not form part of the original third gospel (see Hist. 
New Test.t^i^ — should be reflected in Acts76o (cp Lk. 6 28, 
Acts 3 17 1827), just as it was actually quoted by the brother of 
Jesus at his martyrdom ra yovara A/ywv Acupie 0ee Trarep 

af/)e5 avTOis ' ov oiSa<ri rt Trotoucriv, cp § 2), and by the Lyons 
martyrs (Eus. HE \.2 5). There is one very significant change, 
however, in Acts? 59( = Lk. 2846), emphasised by the preceding 
words ‘calling upon,’ €7riicaAou/u.evov (sc. ’Itjctoui'). The similar 
parallels between Stephen and Paul (613 = 2128 69 = 2X212^, 
cp 24 1 2) are of no literary significance whatever, nor is 
Stephen’s speech a literary expansion of certain Pauline ideas. 
For, whilst criticism has learned to do Justice to the powerful 
impression (see above; also R. H. Hutton’s Theological Essays, 
3i8yC, and Feine, Das Gesetzesfreies Evang. des Paulus, 1899, 
pp. 16 f. 88 yi) made by Stephen’s religious consciousness upon 
Paul, Stephen cannot be described as a forerunner of Paul 
without serious limitations. ^ In Stephen an original element 
worked like a ferment, which differentiated him not simply 
from his leading contemporaries, but from the line subsequently 
followed by Paul. The very occurrence of similar ideas — e.g., in 
Rom. 9*11 (Acts 7 52= i Thess. 2 14/!, see Origen on Ml. 13 57) — 
is one of several proofs that such ideas were widespread in 
certain circles of early Christianity, and the points of difference 
are upon the whole more tangible than the points in common 
between the two men. Paul was not interested in the cultus* 
question at all ; Stephen was. Vet Stephen never raised the 
question of the Gentiles,^ as Paul did from the first. Nor did 
he, like Paul in general, view the Law as superseded by grace ; 
in Hellenistic fashion Stephen traces a spiritual current through 
Jewish history, believing that a proper interpretation of the 
Law, and obedience to the spirit, would have saved the Jews 
from their ancient lapses, even from the culminating lapse at 
the crucifixion. Per contra, as has been already indicated 
(§.^ 3> 6)1 Stephen had not advanced to the position which in later 
writers may be termed distinctively Alexandrian. 

The scanty and worthless legends upon Stephen, collected 
byTillemont {Mnnoires Eng. ed. 1735, pp. 353-359), mainly 
cluster round the place and time of his death, and the finding of his 
relics. According to one tradition of the fifth century, he was 
buried, thanks to the friendly intervention of Gamaliel, at Kafr 
Gamala in presence of the lamenting apostles. His festival 
seems to have been held generally on the 26th of December, the 
day following Christmas ; which occasioned Augustine’s saying 
that unless God had first become man to die for men, men would 
never have found courage to die for God. P^piphanius {Ifcer. 
20 4) numbers Stephen among the .Seventy, and one curious 
tr.adition (followed by Dante, Purg. 15)describes him as a youth. 

In addition to the critical editions of Acts, ad loc., the mono- 
graphs on source-criticism (Acts, § n), and various biographies 
of Paul, see especially *l>aur’s Paulus 
10. Bibliography. (ET), 139-62; *Zeller’s Contents and 
Origin of Acts (P^T) 1 237-246 2 175-176 ; 
P2wald’s History of Israel, ET 7 155-164; Gfrurer, Die heilige 
Sage (1838), I408/C; Renan, Les A^Mres, chap. S ; Ranch, 
St.Kr. (1857), 352-368 ; F. Nitzsch, ihid. (i860), 479-502 ; *Witz, 
JDT (1875), 588-606 [finding the red thread of the speech in 
748 /]: W. Schmidt, Bericht d. Ap.-gesch. iiber Steph. 
(1882); Sabatier, L' apdtre Paul (P2T), 39-46; Pfleiderer, Das 
Urchristentkum (1887), S 59 f'> Peine, JPT (i8go), 8g-io8 ; 
Beyschlag, NTTheol. (ET), 13277^; Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traz^eller, 372-377 ; J. Weiss. St.Kr. (1893), 489-501 ; Absicht, 
10-15; ^Kranichfeld, St.Kr. (1900), 541-562, ‘ Der Gedanken- 
gang in der Rede des Steph.’; *B. W. Bacon, Biblical and 
Semitic Studies (Vale Univ., U.S.A., 1902), 211-276, and 
Grieve, Hastings’ DB 4613-615 ; Harnack, die Mission tind 
z'erbreitung des Christentums (1902), 34-37 ; and on the apocry- 
phal Revelatio sancti S., P. v. Winterfeld {ZNTW, 1902, p. 
358). The papers by K. Schmidt {Bezeeis des Glaubens, 1892, pp. 
69-86); E. H. Plumptre (^Biblical Studies, 347-375), and Ndsgen 
{Neue Kirch. Zeits. 1898. pp. 661-687) are unduly conserv’ative, 
and the older .sketches by Krause (1786), Luger (1836), and 
Thiersch (1849) have been largely superseded by more recent 
critical researches prompted here, as in so many lines, by the 
genius of Baur. Adequate materials for historical^ study may 
be found in the monographs marked by an asterisk, supple- 
mented by Spitta’s Ap-gesch. (1891), 06-123, and discussions .such 
as those of Weizsacker, Das A post. Zeitalter (KT), 1 62-75, and 
.McGiffert, Apostolic Age (iSgj), 76-93. j. Mo. 

STEPS (nibrro), 2K.20 ii = Is.388RV"'&'; EV Dial. 

STEWARD. A convenient and familiar term used for : 

Ih. ‘the man over the house ’ ; cp Gen. 43 19 
I K. 16 9 (see Arza). 

^ One proof that the speech rests on a special source ; for the 
idea of universalism was thoroughly Lucan (cp Lk. 24 47 Acts 
28 2sf). In 7 42 another comparatively isolated feature occurs, 
in the reference of sin directly to providence (Titius, 2-^f.). 
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'n'3 pciQ-p, Gen. 15 2, a difficult phrase, on which see 
Eliezer, I, and cp Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Crit. Bib. ad loc. 

3. pD, Is. 2215 RVmg. (EV ‘treasurer’), applied to Shebna 

iq.V.). 

4. *13^0, Dan. Ill AVmg. ; see Melzar. 

5. lb, I Ch. 28 I RV ‘ruler.* See Prince, 3. 

6. oiKovo/xos, Gal. 4 2 RV, etc. Hence oiKovouta, Lk. 16 2/71 
EV ‘stewardship.’ 

7. eiriTpoiros, Mt. 208 (of the master of the vineyard) Lk. 83 
(cp Chuza) ; see Procurator. 

8. apx‘TpixAivos, Jn. 28. See Meals, § ii. 

STEWPAN (Dn^S). Lev. 11 35t RVnig.. See Cook- 
ing, § 4 ; cp Pottery, § 4. 

STOCKS. For punishments involving restraint of 
the person, see Law and Justice, § 12 (end), and cp 
Chains, Prison. 

The word is used to render : 

I- ; see col. 3850 (7). 

2* D31’, Prov. 7 22 AV ; see Anklets, col. 171, and n. i. 

3- p3'i' > see Collar, 3. 

4. "10, Job 13 27 33 1 1 EV (probably an Aramaic loan-word), 1 
here mentioned specifically as an instrument for confining the feet. 

5, ^uAov, Acts 16 24, lit. ‘wood.’ On the ‘inner prison’ into 
which Paul and Silas were cast on this occasion, see Prison, 
§ I (end). 

STOICS (CTOIKOI [Ti.], CT60IKOI Acts 17 18). 

The Stoa was founded at Athens, about 300 B.c. , by 
Zeno ; and many of its distinctive doctrines were added 
during the third century by Cleanthes and Chrysippus. 
Stoicism was brought to Rome by Panaitius about 140, 
and many distinguished Romans learnt its principles 
from Posidonius (about 86-46). It was the leading 
philosophical school in the early empire ; the chief 
writers are Seneca (4-65 A.D. ), Epictetus (tlor. circa 
100), and Marcus Aurelius (121-180). The Stoic 
doctrine was divided into logic, physics, and ethics. 
In logic its most characteristic feature is the search for 
a criterion of truth, and the placing of this criterion in 
the feeling of certainty. In physics the Stoics returned 
to the crude pre-Socratic views, and especially to those 
of Heraclitus. They were strict materialists, and eon- 
j ceived (God, or nature, to be in essence a heiy process. 
In ethics, Zeno formulated the end of life as to 6/j.oXo- 
yovfjL&cos ^Tjv, ‘consistency’; but this was expanded 
by Cleanthes into ‘life consistent with nature,’ and by 
Chrysipjius into ‘ life according to our experience of 
what happens by nature.’ Thus ethics was set on a 
basis of theoretical knowledge — though the physical 
theory does not furnish any very obvious ethical guid- 
ance. Virtue alone was good, vice alone bad. Other 
things were indifferent — e.g., life and pleasure, death 
and pain. But of these the former were normally 
preferable to the latter — only normally, however, so 
that when life was blighted suicide was laudable. 

The .Stoics were the first to introduce into morals tlie idea of 
law — which is law for man because it is the law of the universe. 
In passing from ‘end’ to ‘duty,’ from ‘virtue’ to conscience,’ 
they are the forerunners of modern ethics. But in abandoning 
the Greek standpoint they fall into rigorism, and set up in the 
passionless sage a colourless and uninviting ideal. 

It was entirely in a practical spirit that ethics was developed 
by the Romans. Seneca dwells chiefly on the wickedness of 
man and on the constant war which must be waged against sin. 
Epictetus’ teaching is summed up in his maxim avix^^ 
anexov, and that of Marcus Aurelius in the words, ‘ to be 
sufficient unto oneself by doing justly and thereby having calm.’ 

Stoicism owes something of its character to Hera- 
clitus, something to the Cynics, something to the 
political indifference of the times. But its preoccupa- 
tion with conduct it probably owes to a Semitic origin. 
Zeno came from Cyprus, and was commonly called ‘ the 
Phoenician’; Chrysippus came from Cilicia. Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, Phrygia, and the Phoe- 
nician colonies were the homes of the sect, of which 
European Greece produced not a single distinguished 
member. Naturally then there are resemblances between 
Stoicism and some of the post-exilic biblical writings. 
The author of Ecclesiastes had probably a general 
1 Cp Pottery, § 8 (2). 
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vii. Usem 14). 
X. tarhs i^ 17). 
Result (§ 20) 
Kadkodi^ 21 ) 


STOMACHER 

acquaintance with Stoic ideas (see Ecclesiastes, §§ 
10, 13). Some of the apocryphal writings — 4 Macc. 
and the Wisdom of Solomon — display rather more than 
this. Seneca has very many sayings whieh recall the 
words of Jesus (especially in the Sermon on the 
Mount ]) and of the Epistles (and above all those 
ascribed to Paul). Many of the parallelisms are more 
apparent than real ; but the frequency and closeness of 
those which remain exclude the hypothesis of mere 
coincidence, and it is almost certain that the intluencc 
was reciprocal. Seneca may well have met Christians 
and heard Christian views at Rome. And l\aul must 
have known something of Stoicism, of whiclt Tarsus 
was perhaps, next to Athens, the headquarters. Stoicism 
would have its attractions for a Pharisee. Paul can 
cjuote the Stoic Aratus ( Acts 17 28), and he has at least 
two conceptions which owe something to Stoicism — the 
world-wide city of (lod (i Cor. 12 12 f. 27 Cal. 828 Kph. 
2 ig Col. 3ii), and the atVdpxeta of the Christian (2 Cor. 
610 98 II Phil. 4 II 13 18). See HELi.ENtSM, 6, 10. 

w. D. R. 

STOMACHER (^^713), Is. 824!. See Mantle, 
§ 2 ( 9). 

STONES, FIGURED, AND SACRED. See Idol, 

§ I/- 

STONES (PRECIOUS) 

Vague terms (§ i). Hebrew names classified (§4). 

l’'.ses of stone.s (§ 2). (Ireek names (§ 5). 

Stones known (§ 3). H. Priest's breastplate (§§ 6-20). 

i. Jdt'/u (§ 7). ii. fitd.ih (§ 8). iii. bdriketh (§ 9). 

ndphek 10). V. ii). yi. ydscphdh {i 12/.). 

viii. si’dd i s ). i.K. a/i^undh (it 16). 

x'u so/him {i 18). xii. ya/id/p;n 12-19). 
Covering of King of Tj-re (§ 22). 
r'onn iations of New Jeru.'.alein (§ 23). 
lJi!>lio.graphy (§ 24). 

In addition to the more specific names for 
precious stones to be discussed later there occur 
thv, following more general terms ; — 

yckdrdh^ Tiixio^, lapis 

fretiosus gemma, 2 S. 12 30 i K. 10 2 lo/i i Ch. 20 2 
2O2 2Ch. 0 I g/. and fmp [y,kd?-dh, 

1. Vagueness ‘heavy’; cp 2 Ch. :i6; 

of terms. ‘ cp i S. il ; cp 

1*2“, 'ahne hephes, XtOov^ exAexrou?, 
lapidcs desidcrahilcs, Is. 54 12 [cp IT. 815 81 1]; 

|n j2X, 'clen hi'H, fxia-Ob^ \apiT(oi/ ( 1 ), gemma 
Sima Prov. ITs; ’32^% 'ahne milluim [from X’'!^ 

‘ fill up ’1. At^ou? et? TY}i’ y\vtf>r}v, gemmas oil omandum 
{arnatnm\. Ex. 207 859 = tou? KiQovt; Trj? 7rAi]pu»(rfw?, 
gemmas, Kx. 8627; “*3 Pdk, At^ou? vroi- 

xt'Aou?, [lap/des] dhersoram cfiiofum, iCb. 2O2: the 
last-named passage gives several of these jihrases to- 
gether. See also Makulk, Colocks, and the names of 
particular stone.s. 

It is only with long experience, and wide 
knowledge, that the distinction between ' pre- 
ciinis,' ‘line,’ and merely ’ ornamentar stones 
becomes established. The majority of the 
* precious stones ’ of the modern worltl were 
unknown in Western Asia, atul still more in 
the Mediterranean, until Ptolemaic and Roman 
times ; and even then they were regarded merely 
as rare varieties of the commoner stones which 
most nearly resembled them — e.g., the many 
varieties of smarag.fits known to IMiny, which, 
even so, do not include the modern ‘emerald.’ 

Natural stones which arc in any way re- 
markable — for brilliance, colour, crystalline form, 
or any other property — are prized and 
treasured by many primitive peoples; 
either simply for ornament, or, more commonly, 
for use as charms (for real or imaginary in- 
fluences) ; as engraved seals (for their hardness 
and resistance to wear) ; or as currency (for 
their rarity, value in exchange, and extreme 
portability). 


STONES (PRECIOUS) 


The first step towards identification of ancient 
‘ precious stones ’ is to record what 
stones are actually found to have been 
in use on ancient sites of different 
in the table 


3. Stones 
actually 
known to 


the ancients. countries: n 

Prom this it will be seen (1) that universally th.e 
commoner have preceded the more ‘ precious ’ stones ; 
(2) that even (|uaiTz and its varieties (chalcedony, sard, 
agate) were not much worked, except in b-gypt, until 
late liabylonian and Assyrian time; (3) that really 
hard stones, such as betyl, are very rare until the time 
of Alexander the Great ; and (4) that it is only after 
his time that the wealth of the farther East became 
available except by accident. For this latter period, 
however, the centre of the Hellenistic jewel trade was 
in Alexandria ; the translators of the LXX were there- 
fore most favourably situated for the collection of 
authentic evidence as to the names of the stones. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that the hihlica! vocabulary 
will he either copious or precise ; or that the Hebrew terms, 
being of (at lowest) pre-.\lexandrine dale, will he found to 
correspond accurately with those of 0 ; for the latter belong to 
a period when the influx of gems from the far East h.ad recently 
depreciated many stones which thitherto had been relatively 
‘precious.’ Still more is this the ca.se as between the ancient 
versions and AV, the vocabulary of which represents a similar 
period of acute transition, due mainly to the recent exploitation 
of the sea-routes to farther Asia and to America ; moreover A V’s 
vocabulary seems to he used quite at random— the persistent 
interchange of ‘emerald ’ and ‘ carbuncle ’ ; and the use of ‘ ruby* 
for ‘coral.’ RV is equallj' erratic, hut without the same e.xcuse. 

The Hebrew phrases {e.g., 1 Ch. 292 ) clearly include 
all ranks of valuable stones, from ‘ stones 
to be set ’ and treasured gems to the ‘stones 
of divers colours ’ which arc coupled with 
[abne Liyis, 'j^x, irdpiov, inarmor 


4. Hebrew 
names. 

‘ marbles ’ 


STONES ACTUALLY KNOW’N TO ANCIENTS 

(marked with crosses) 


2. Uses. 


Name and Colour. 


Rt\i~ 

Marble . . . . 

Porphyry and Felspar 
Jasper . . . . 

l»arnet . . . . 

Sard, Carnelinn, Agate 
Jacinth (zircon) 


IV/A-re— 

.Strpentine 

Jasper . . , . 
Cairngorm (Y. Quartz) 
Chrys(;Iite (PeridcHc) . 
I'oiiaz . . . . 


ScTj entine and Marble 
I’orjjlivry and Felspar. 
Malachite 

Jasper . . . . 

Prase . . . . 

beryl (all kinds) . 
Dioptase I'Chalkedon ') 


Bfue— 
Turquoise 
Lapis lazuli 
Amethyst 
Sapiihire 


Jl’hitt and Colourless— 
Quartz . 

Chalceilony . 


Striped— 
Onyxf . 
Sardonyx 


Qu.T.ity. I 


Place and Period. 


Egypt. 


n.ahy. 

Ionia. 


Mediterranean. 


■5 x ^ 


i- u o 

12 r &i 


. I 6-7 

. I 8 


X I . 


X X 
X X 
X I X 


.. 

X I X 


t Cut across the bands, not along them. 
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STONES (PRECIOUS) 

Parium), and were used simply ‘ to garnish the house.' 
No hard and fast line, however, can be drawn between 
these ornamental stones, and the ‘precious stones' in 
the stricter sense ; and the word Uham in particular, 
though it occurs in the ‘ breastplate ’ of the high priest, 
and is used for the engraved ‘onyx-stones’ (AV) on 
his shoulders, seems also to be used generically for the 
whole category of variegated or brightly coloured stones 
(see § i8, below). 

The interpretation of the several names docs not 
take us much further, except to classify the qualities 
for which different stones were prized. Of the 
descriptive names : — (^z) the majority refer simply to 
brilliance and must be restricted to transparent or 
translucent stones ; they give no clue as to colour. 

1. bdrekethy Ex. 28 i;, etc., from flash ' ; see § 9. 

2. n^pN, ekdahy Is. 54 12, from \/‘ kindle’ [cp Crystal]. 

0 Ai 0 o 9 Kpv<TTdK\ov arises from confusion with fTIp, kerak, 
‘ ice ' ; Aq. A. TpvnavKTfxov gives the sense ‘ kindle by rubbing ’ 
— /.<•., either ‘polished’ or ‘striking sparks.’ Compare Ezek. 
281416, ‘stones of fire' on which, however, cp 

Cherub, § 2, n. 2, with the Assyrian reference). 

3. kadkod. Is. 54 12 Ez. 27 16, from \/‘ strike fire’; 
but perhaps = Ar. ‘red,’ or a place-name. 0 variable : see § 21 
[and cp Chalcedony, 1], 

[b) Next come descriptions of colour, without refer- 
ence to brilliance, though not therefore to be confined to 
opaque stones : these names are rare and doubtful. 

1. ddem^ Ex. 2817, etc., properly ‘red’; 0 a-dpBiov 
(cp Pers. 2crd, ‘yellow-red’); but perhaps a place-name 
‘ Edomite stone ’ ; see § 7. 

2. srbo, Ex. 28 19, etc., may perhaps = Ar. ‘red’; but is 
more probably a loan-word or a place-name ; see below, § 15. 

3. nnC', sdham, Ex. 28 20, etc., from \/‘ pale ’ = Ar. 

or perhaps Ar. musahhatii ‘ .striped garment ’ (Ges.), which if 
established would be decisive in favour of a banded stone : or 
Ass. sdnitu, a dark stone from INIeluhha in W. Babylonia (Del. 
l/lf'By S.7K, and Schrader, COT(^) 1 30 [cp, however. Beryl, 
§ 4]) : or a place-name : or corrupt ; see Onyx, and § 18 below. 

{c) Other names describe qualities or uses other than 
brilliance or colour : — 

1. ahldmith, Ex. 28 19, etc., perhaps from a/‘ dream,' 
which identifies the stone as the well-known charm against 
bad dreams and drunkenness= 0 a/u.e0vo-TO9, the mod. 
‘amethyst.’ [But see Amp:thyst, end, and Hommel, AHT 
‘20$/. 283.] 

2. "'■'SD, sappir, E2.X. 28 ig, etc. from engrave ’ ; the 
‘ inscription stone ’ par excellence (Tg. says the Tables of the 
Law were made of it) ; or perhaps akin to A.ss. supur ‘ thumb- 
nail ’ signature — i.e., signet-stone, see § 5. It is described as 
‘like the body of he.aven,’ Ex. 24 10; and 0 <rd7r<^eipo9 identifies 
it as lapis lazuli. See Saim'HIRE. 

3. samiTy Ezek. 89, etc., from -v/' sharp,’ ‘hard,’ Eg. 
usurer, Cig. a-fxvpn;, Germ. Smirqel. Eng. etnery, is not strictly 
a ‘precious stone,’ though translated ‘diamond’ in Jer. 17 1 
AV, and ‘adamant ' in Ezek. 3g Zech. 7 12 ; see .\damant. 

4. yaluilom, Ex. 28 18, etc., from a/‘ strike hard’: cp 
perhaps halldmts ‘flint,’ and -Ass. ehnesu, a hard stone used 
for rings and on chariot wheels {ZPMG, 40 728). [To the 
references in Flint {^q.u.') add Z79.I/G 4(5 570.] 

[d) Others again are clearly place-names, denoting 
the source of su])ply : 

1. kadkod (see a, 3, above) for which © has ^op^op in Ezek. 
27 16. In Is. 54 12, Sj'mm. has KapxrfBovioy ; cp Plin. /AV87 30 
for the ‘Carthaginian carbuncle,’ and Pesh. karkedna for sfbo 
in E.x. 2819 30 12. 

2. D'TlNn, rdmoth, Ezek. 27 16 0 papaop, Vg. sericum, RV 
‘coral,’ need not be a stone at all. [See Coral, but cp also 
Ruby.] 

3. sebo (see ^2, above), E.v. 28 ig 30 12, may be the 
‘Psepho,’ of Stral)o, 822, Theophr. 34, an island up the Nile, 

S. of Meroe, celebrated for its gems ; but it is perhaps a loan- 
word ; see below, § 15. 

4. tarsls. Ex. 2820, etc., cp ‘stone of Tarshish,’ Ezek. 
10 9, etc. ; see Tarshish. 

5 and 6. 'ddem (‘P'dom,’ see hi., above) and soham (see b$, 
above ; sdhlm, ‘ Soheim ’ in Yemen) may also be place-names. 

{e) Finally, several names, which have no clear 
significance in Hebrew, are probably loan-words : — 

I. lesheni, Ex. 23 19, etc., recalls Eg. (Hommel, 

A/// 283). [For another view see Jacinth.] 
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2. 7;Sl, ndphek, Ex. 28 18, etc., has been compared with Eg. 
rn/k-t and Ass. lupakku. The latter is more probable ; see 
Emerald, and § 10 below. 

3. piidah^ Ex. 2817, etc., seems to be Ass. hipindu. 
The Skt. pita, ‘pale-yellow,’ is unlikely; see Topaz, and § 8 
below. 

4. sebo (see b2, d$, above), Ex. 28 19 may be Ass. h<bu; 
but perhaps also Ar. ‘red’; or the place-name ‘Psepho,’ see 
b and d above. 

5* ydsepheh, Ex. 28 20, etc. seems to be Ass. yaspu^ 

aspu; and perhaps also = Eg. h-s-p-d, see § 13 below. 

These vague terms [see also Pearl] obviously give 
little information ; and in no case do we know the 
colour of the Assyrian and Egyptian equivalents. If 
any conclusions, therefore, are to be drawn from them 
at all, it must be by means of the renderings of O. 

The Greek vocabulary may be classified in the same 
way as the Hebrew. 

{a) Brilliance is denoted only by drOpa^ and (rp.dpay6os. 
*av6pa^, ‘ hot coal,’ for nophek (§ 4, e 2, above) ; (rpidpaySo^, 
‘dazzling,’ for bdreketh (§ 4, a\, al)ove), and also for soham 
^ , (§ 4> l^Z) above), Ex. 28 g 8027 3fl6 (cp /txapayew, 

6 . Greek p.apauycw, and perhaps /ixapp.aipeiv ; Skt. mara- 
names. kata is a derivative, like It. esmeralda and 
Eng. emerald I cfi. itself may be a corruption 
of bdreketh above). 

(Jd) Colour gives vdxiv0o9, Ai^o? o npao-Lvos, xpocroTrpacroi and 
vpv<rdAi0o? ; cp <rdpSiou below (only in NT: from the blue 
flower of that name ; the Ind. jacut seems to be a derivative, 
like }*lx\g. jacinth). 

irpda-ivo^ (A. 6 up. for sdham [§ 4, h$, above], Gen. 2 12 ; cp 
XpucroTTpaco?, Rev. 21 20), ‘ leek green.' 

Xpva-6\i$o<; (for tarshish [§ 4, d 4, above]), ‘gold-stone.’ 

(f) Other qualities give the following :— 

ada/uavTivd?, ‘intractable.’ In class Gk. = ‘ steel-like.’ For 
sd/nir (§ 4, c 3, above), ^er. 17 i ; cp errepia ireVpa, Ez. 89, and 
the corrupt 6ta navTO^ (a5dp,avT09), Kz. 8 g. 

dp.e0uorTO9, ‘charm against drunkenness ’ ; for a/ildmdh 4, 
Cl, above), the Greek superstition taking the place of the Hebrew. 

xpi/o-raAAo?, ‘ice’ — i.c., ‘crystal.’ In Is. 54 12 a misreading 
of n'HpR (see § 4, a2, above). In Rev. 46 22 1 a simile for clear 
water *, in Rev. 21 ii xpvo-TaAAi^ovTt, ‘ turning into crystal.’ 

6w^, ‘finger-nail’ (for soham [§ 4, b$, above]. Popularly 
supposed, later, to be descriptive (Plin. //A’'37 24) ; but probably 
a loan-word, see below. 

(rapBojrv^ — i.e., ‘ sard-onyx ' ; Rev. 21 2ot, but cp Vg. sardonyx 
for soham, iv hooxi, Job 28 16. 

(rt) Place-names are responsible for the following : — 
axdTT)s (=scbb [§ 4, b 2, d $, ^4]), from the river Achates in 
Sicily. 

Kiyvpiov {^lescm [§ 4, ^*1, above]), from Liguria in N. Italy. 
The descriptive talismanic kvyyovpiov does not occur in 0. 

a-dpSiov \ — 'ddcm [g 4, bi, d $, above], popularly derived from 
Sardis in Lydia; but probably originally a loan-word; see 
below (x’). 

Xa-kK.i}Biav (Rev. 21 igf only), from Chalcedon in Bithynia. 

Cp 6dpa-ei<;, papnaO, and x°PX^P> transliterated, and the 
xapxrjSdi'iovof Symm. in Is. 54 12 {=kadkdd[^ 4, a$, di] laa-nid)- 
(<^) Loan-words^ finalh", are the following : — 

^i7pvAAiov soham [§ 4, b $, aljove], and [by error] yasepheh 
[§ 4, e 5, above], see below) ; Pers. billaur, Skt. vaidftrya, 
Prakt. vcluriya, Pesh. h-r-7v-l-a. 

tao-TTi? (=yds(pheh), Heb. cp Ass. aspu. 
adTTf]iii.pQ<;(^ — sapptr\% 4, C2, above]), Heb. 

(rdpBiovi — ' bdem [g 4, h i, d 5, above), though actually obtained 
near Sardis in Lydia, is probably from Pers. zerd, ‘ yellow-red.’ 

TOud^Lov {=pitdiih [g 4, ^3, above], perh. Heb., cp Ass. 
hipindu; but derived by Pliny (//A’378) from the word ‘to 
seek’ in the language of the ‘cave-dwellers’ of the Topaz-island 
in the Red Sea. In Ps.ll9i27 roird^ioi'— to ud^i.ov~paz (52), 

‘ refined gold ’ ; cp -uaC, in Cant. 5 11 [on which see Gold, g 1 ; 

Topaz, g 2, n. i ; Uphaz]. 

ovv^, ovvxf-ov (popularly derived from oov^, ‘ finger-nail ’) is 
probably Ass. unku, ‘ring,’ cp kunuku, ‘conical seal’; cp 
Eg. (Muss-Arnolt, Sem. Ji'ords, 139). The explanation, 

6in;|’= ‘ finger-nail,’ occurs first in Pliny, //A'87 24 (quoting 
Sudines), and is supported by the remote resemblance of a pale 
onyx (the black onyx w'as not worked till late Hellenistic times) 
to a finger-nail with its lunula in the flesh beneath. But the 
word is as old as Ktesias (about 400 b.c.) and may have arisen 
from the Assyrian custom of using the impression of the thumb- 
nail (supur; seesappir, above) as the signature of a clay-t.ablet : 
6vv$ would then mean ‘ thumb-nail stone’ in the sense of ‘ signet.' 

For the interpretation of this Greek vocabulary, we 
have fortunately a good and slightly earlier authorit}' iii 
the treatise of Theophrastus, ircpl XlOojp (about 300 
B. c. ), which sums up Greek knowledge on the subject 
just at the moment when Alexander’s conquest had 
thrown open the farther East, but before its effects had 
become generally felt. For the interpretation of the 
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additional terms added by the Apocalypse, we have 
again a nearly contemporar}’’ commentary in Pliny, who 
represents the abundant materials, but mainly empirical 
classification, of the lapidaries of the ICarly Roman 
Empire. 'That the vocabulary of the LXX is probably 
trustworthy, is suggested by the general uniformity of 
its rendering. So uniform, indeed, are these, that in 
the four cases in which serious discrepancies occur (see 
under Agatic, Hicrvl, Onyx, and Ixilow), it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that it is the Hebrew text which is 
at fault. 'Phe phrases in the Apocalypse, also, display 
close acquaintance with current terminology, and supply 
more than one striking confirmation of the conclusions 
derived from the comparison of MT and the LXX. 

We may, therefore, proceed to discuss the identifica- 
tions supplied by the LXX renderings. Of these, by 
far the greater number are contained 
‘ ^ in the description of the high priest’s 

breastplate, breastplate, lix. 28 .7/:, to Itc read 
with the parallel passage Ex. 39 to and the corrupt 
variant, Ez. 2813 (the ‘covering of the king of Tyre’). 
It will therefore be convenient to take these stones in 
the order in which they occur, and to append (§ 2i_^) 
those which do not occur in the breastplate. 

Two preliminary considerations should be noted. 
(t) 'I'he Hkhastplatk [ q . v .), when folded for use, 
measured a span (about 8 in. ) in each direction. The 
space available for each stone with its setting was there- 
fore as much as 2 x 2.^ in.; and if the same proportion 
was observed between stone and setting as was 
customary in ancient jewellery, the stones themselves 
may have been as large as 2 x in. , and cannot have 
been much less than half that size. They were there- 
fore each a good deal larger than the average size of 
the common Habylonian cylinder or Egyptian scarab. 
W’^e are therefore probably safe in excluding, on the 
ground of size alone, stones which are really rare and 
‘ precious,’ even if these stones themselves could be 
shown to have been known. (2) Each stone was 
engraved with the name of a tribe, and some of these 
names are of some length. This again postulates a large 
surface and low hardness. The private Jewish name- 
signets vary from in. in length, and are of a very 
moderate degree of hardness (7 or less). 

i. ' Oiicm, ^ardius, Ex. 2817 39 10 (cp Ez. 

2813, and sardius. Rev. 21 20). Both names signify 

' red ' (see above, 4, 5^/), and 

the stone is no doubt the modern 
red or orange ' sard,’ the commonest 
of all engraved stones in ancient 
times (cp I’lin. HXZ 1 106), The best of them came in 
(ireek times from Sardis and Babylon, and a fine deep 
red kind from Yemen (hence perhaps [cp .Sardius] 
* Ivdomite stone,’ from the proximate source of supply), 
d'he material (translucent quartz stained with iron) is 
fjuite common, and merges in the clearer and lighter- 
tinted ‘ earnelian ’ and ‘ red agate.’ As this is probably 
denoted by si^bo axarijs (^ 15), it is not impossible that 
'bdt'j/t may originally have meant the opaque blood-red 
jasper,* which is common in early Egypt, was used in 
Balwlonia and Assyria, and also in Greece, and was 
valued as a chartn against hemorrhage. 

ii. Pitddh, Towd^iov, topazius (Ex. 2817 39 10, cp Ez. 
28 13; in Rev. 21 20 Toird^Lov is exchanged with (xapddpv^, 
8 Pitdih below) is identified with Ass. hipindu, a 

‘flashing stone’ which recalls the ‘stones 
of fire’ in Ez. 281416. and the ahue ekddh in Is. 54 12. 
The rendering roTra^iov makes it clear that the LXX 
understood by pitddh, a stone which was (i) translucent, 
(2 1 yellow. As the modern ‘ topaz ’ was hardly known ^ 
before Greek times, and is indistinguishable, except by 

* So F, Petrie, in Hastings’ 7 ? j 5 , ‘ Precious Stones’— a valu- 
able and suggestive commentary* based largely upon new material. 

2 Brit. Mus. Ctuidf to Bah. and Ass. A ntiq. (p. 136) gives both 
‘emerald’ and ‘top.az’ in a list of materials used for cylinders; 
and nos. 27 and 39 in the Babylonian Room are apparently of a 
variety of base emerald or beryl (‘ mother of emerald ’). Dr. 
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its superior hardness, from ‘ false topaz,’ or yellow rock- 
crystal, it is possible that the latter is meant. 'I'he 
Toird^LOv of the Greeks was a translucent, golden- 
coloured {xpvffoeibh diroffTlXfiov (p^yyos, Strabo, 770), 
or yellow-green, stone {e virenti genere, Iflin. HN 
37 8), probably the modern ‘chrysolite,’ or ‘peridot’, 
'I'his was a noble variety of olivine, and consequently 
of the yellow ‘ serpentine ’ (Ar. 'asfar, 'yellow'), which 
was in common use for scarabs and cylinders of all 
dates. It is identified by l^etrie [and independently by 
Cheyne ; see Gold, § i ; Ophir, § i ; Topaz, § 2] 
with the original pitddh; the only objection to this being 
that hipitidu was a ‘ flashing ’ stone. This ' chrysolite ' 
was found in the Levant, and occasionally in consider- 
able masses ; but the ancient supply came from an 
island {roTrd^ios in the Red Sea, which was the 

monopoly of the kings of Egypt (Strabo, 770 ; Died. 
Sic. 3 39 ; Plin. d/N 37 8 C34). Like olivine, 'chrysolite' 
is soft and easily engraved — eadem sola nobilium limam 
sent it ( Plin. HX 37 8). 

iii. Bdr^keth, afidpaydos, smaragdus, E.x. 2817 39 10 
(Ez. 28 13, cjuidpaydos ; but bdriketh \smaragdus'\ changes 

9 Bar^keth yahdldm [iaspis], cp § 12/ 

below); Rev. 21 20 has fffxdpaydos, sma- 
ragdus , in the place of bdr^keth, and Rev. 43 has 
Xpis . , . dfxoLOS bpd(T€i cTfiapaydlpip. In Ex. 289 8027 
396, afxdpaydos translates soham (Vg. onyx) where it is 
used of the high priest’s shoulder-stones. Both bdr^keth 
and afxdpaydos originally denote only; e.g. , 

Herod. 244 describes a (TTrjXr) (probably a columnar 
natural crystal) a/xapdydov XLOov XdfnroPTOs rds pOktus 
fxeyados,^ ‘so large as to give light at night,’ but says 
nothing of the colour either of the stone or of the 
gleam. Of this same crfxdpaydos fl'heophrastus (25) 
says that it was of the ‘ Bactrian ’ variety, el fXT] dpa 
xpevdijs (Xfidpaydos, and he adds (24) other instances of 
gigantic specimens which came to Ivgypt, ep ddopois 
Ttapd Tov l^a^vXiopicjp ^acriX^cos, but confuses them all 
with the ‘ copper-emerald ’ {dioptase) of Cyprus and 
Chalcedon (xaXx^Swr, Rev. 21 20). Xow, only two 
brilliant stones occur in such columnar err^Xat — the 
'rock crystal,’ and the ‘beryl.’ In favour of ‘rock 
crystal ’ we may quote ( i ) the comparison of the rainbow 
with ofxdpaydoi in Rev. 43; (2) the statement of Pliny 
(/AV37 64), quoted by Petrie (Hastings' UB), that Nero 
used a aiJ.dpay 8 os to aid his sight — a statement to be 
compared with the superstition, which survives, that 
better spectacles are made from rock crystal than from 
glass ; (3) Martial's association of smaragdus with 
adamas (v. Hi); (4) the probability that hexagonal 
beryl in its paler varieties was regarded as a harder and 
greenish variety of ‘milky quartz’; (5) the certainty 
that, as early as Theophrastus, a very large number 
of stones, all brilliant, and of all shades of green, from 
aquamarine to dioptase {xcLXKrjdcop), were included 
generically under opidpaydos. 

In favour of ‘beryl,’ on the other hand, are the 
following considerations. (i) From Theophrastus 
onward the (Tfxdpaydos was more or less definitely 
coloured — Theophrastus, however, does not say what 
colour — and was believed to originate by the action cf 
water upon green jasper {(aains, Theophr. 27, see § 13). 
(2) Both the ‘beryl’ and its deep -green ‘emerald’ 
variety have been universally believed to give relief to 
the eyes ; but this was through their restful colour, not 
through their refractive powers, and ‘beryls’ in particular 
had already given rise to It. barelle and High-Germ. 
hr i lie, before the invention of spectacle-glasses. (3) The 

Budge kindly supplies the further information ‘we have no 
cylinders which may he certainly called topaz, but I have seen 
several in Mesopotamia among the natives'; he adds that nos. 
128 and 679 (of Pehlevi time) are of ‘topaz.’ In PEFQ, 1902, 
p. 326, the announcement is made that a fragment of ‘emerald’ 
has been found in a pre-historic deposit at Gczer ; but no 
authority is given for the mineralogical determination. 

1 So XISvS. ; see Stein (1881). Wiedemann defends the 
conjecture /xeyaAtu?, ‘ shining with great brilliancy,’ and ascribes 
the glow to ancient use of a phosphorescent paint. 
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kindred belief that * beryl ’ shed a light of its own was 
known to 'I'heophrastus {/.c., 23), and has survived in 
It. brillare (Low Lat. berillare*) and Eng. brilliant. 
(4) The probability that afxdpaySos could be imitated 
{\l/€v8r]s (Xfi., Theophr. 25) suits the prevailing greenish 
tinge of ancient glass better than a quite colourless 
stone; cp, moreover, Rev. 46 , OdXacraa vaXLvi] bfxoia 
Kpv(jTdW(p. (5) The collocation of KpvardWip with 
ajiiapaydiuip in Rev. 4 6 3 suggests that after all this 

writer distinguished ' rock crystal ' and ' smaragdus.' 

As to bdj'dketh, the probability is (i) that originally 
it meant the colourless flashing 'rock crystal,’ which 
was commonly used for engraving, in Egypt of all 
periods, in Mesopotamia from the later Babylonian 
time onwards, and more rarely in prehistoric Greece ; 
(2) that this meaning did not wholly die out even after 
the LXX translation was made, but survived in the 
use of (Tpidpaydos in Rev. 43, and in the confusion with 
yalidlom in MT of Ez. 28 13 (see below, § 19) ; (3) that 
the obvious likeness between the words, and the current 
confusion between the hexagonal forms of ‘ quartz ’ 
and pale ' beryl,’ caused the LXX to render bdr^keth by 
apdpaydos, and provoked the substitution for yds^phch 
of yahalotn in MT, so as to separate what now were 
two adjacent gi'ee?i stones. ' 

iv. Nqphek, dvOpa^, carbunculus 39 ii); in 

Ez. 2813 dv6pa^ remains, but ndplick [Vg. carbunculus\ 
in Mfinhpk changes places with sappir \sapphirus'\ of 
lu. JMopneK. g Ez. 27 i 6 the LXX mistrans- 

lates, and Vg. has simply gemmam ; Rev. 21 20 substi- 
tutes nophck eould be identified with 

Egyptian Emerald [end]), either malachite 

or turquoise would be meant ; and this is supported by 
the equivalent xaXxijSwi' (copper-emerald) of Rev. 21 20 ; 
see § 23, below. But this identification would ignore the 
[ uniform rendering of both the LXX and Vg. ; and as 

I dvOpa.^ [carbunculus) is descriptive and appropriate, 

' whilst Tidphek (probably a loan-word) gives no elue, it 

is better to accept the identification of the LXX with a 
j translucent red stone. This latter, since the ‘ruby’ of 

Ceylon and Burma, and likewise the true 'carbuncle,' 
were unknown to 'kheophrastus (see Carbuncle), must 
denote the large class of red ‘ garnets ’ ( ‘ pyrope, ’ ' alman- 
dine,’ etc.), which are found in abundance and of very 
considerable size, were known in Egypt from prehistoric 
times, were commonly used for signets in Hellenistic 
times, and are easily engraved. As to ndphek itself, the 
alternative derivation, from the lupakku of Am. Tab. 
202 16 [ep Emerald, 2], may probably be accepted. Of 
the colour of this lupakku we have no information ; but 
we know that it came as tribute to Egypt from Ashkelon 
— i.e., from the XE. This fact is compatible with 
' the occurrence of nophek among the wares sent from 

Syria to Tyre in Ez. 27 16. 

V. Sappir, (Td7r<p€ipos, sapphirus (Ex. 28 18 39 11 ); 
in Ezek. 2813 ad7r<p€Lpos remains, but sappir [Vg. 
„ sapphirus'] changes places with nophek, 

app r. 10] ; Rev. 21 20 has 

(X dir (Pel pa). The true 'sapphire' (blue corundum) was 
almost unknown before Roman Imperial times, and 
I when known was included, from its clear blue colour, 

j under vdKivOos^ (see § 23, below). The adamas 

Cyprius, which occurred in the copper-mines and was 
known to Pliny for its sky-blue eolour, was probably 
•azurite. ’ 'Zdircpeipos, on the other hand, is identi- 
fied (Theophr. 37 ; cp 55, Kvavos aKvdrjs, and Plin. 

I I T/.V 37 120 'optime apud Medos’), with the opaque 

blue ‘lapis lazuli' of Turkestan, and the uknu of 
Babylonia and Assyria, which was known also in Egypt 


1 The ‘ oriental emerald ’ (green corundum) is in any case out 
of the question. It does not seem to have been known in anti- 
quity, and Sanscr. niarakata, apparently a loan-word from 
Gk., suggests that, when discovered, it was regarded merely as 
a superior variety of (rfxdpay 8 o^. 

2 The only indubitable description Is that of Solinus, see 
King, A^at. Hist. 0/ Free. Stones, 2457^ ; the earliest specimens 
arc noted in King, l.c, 253. 


and Greece from prehistoric times, and was frequently 
sent as a present from Babylon to Egypt in the 'I'ell- 
el-Amarna period. As its Hebrew name implies, it is 
easily engraved, and occurs in large enough masses to 
make tablets like the ‘Tables of the Law' (ace. to 
Targ. ; cp the temple dedication on lapis lazuli, Brit. 
Mus. [Depart. Assyr. Antiq.] Xo. 91013). [Cp 
Sapphire.] 

vi. Yalidlom, Laairis, iaspis (Ex. 27 18 39 n); in 
Ezek. 28 13 iaairts remains, but yalidlom [Vg. iaspis] 
12 Yah&lom places with bdrdketh {sniarag^ 

and Yas6ph«h § 9). It is most improbable 


in MT. 


that ydUphch (§ 13) eould have so far 
changed its significance that laairis 
should be used by preference to render yalidlom. [Cp 
Jasper, ad Jin.]. Either idams, therefore, or yalidlom 

must be transferred to the twelfth place (§ 19), and 
we have seen reason already (under bdrdketh, § 9) to 
suppose that ydsdpheh should be restored here, and 
yahdlom transferred to no. xii. For other reasons 
identifying with no. xii. see below, § 19. 

Yasdpheh, which is a loan-word (Ass. yaspii aspii. 
Eg. k-s-p~d), gives no clue, save that aspii was large 

VnSiinhPh enough, and not too hard, to Ije 

Id. xasepuen. ^^e royal seal of Asur- 

bani-pal (X^abunahid stele). That laaTris, on the 
other hand, was (i) a dull or opaque stone, is shown 
by the combination idcrTriSi Kai aapUep in Rev. 43 (see 
§ 23, below), by the compound terms iaspachates and 
iasponyx known to Pliny {HN, xxxvii. IO54 937), and 
by Martial's association of iaspis with sardonychus (v. 
Hi ix. 6O20); and (2) that it was a green stone is 
probable from association with the crpdpaydos of the 
Cypriote copper-mines in Theophrastus (27 ; cp idairidt 
KpvdTaWilovTL, 'jasper turning into a clear ice-like 
stone,’ Rev. 2I11) and from its mediaeval character (see 
J.vsper). But (3) it had many variants ; among them 
a red [lauTtL^ — kadkod Is. 54 12, ep .Symm, Kapxv^bvioif, 
ep iaspachates, above), a yellow [fiilva, Virg. Ain. 
4261), and an opalescent, perhaps actually the 'opal' 
{opalus, Plin. /AV 37 21 : Skt. opala, ‘stone’). [Cp 

Jasper.] All this combines to show that yasdpheh, 
LauTTLS, is the modern ‘jasper’ (opaque massive silica), 
and especially its green variety, which is widel}' distri- 
buted, often of considerable size, and easily engraved, 
being used commonly for Egyptian scarabs of all periods, 
for Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders, and for the seal- 
stones of prehistoric Greece (for engraved specimens 
from the Syrian coast [in Louvre], see Ledrain, Notice 
Sommaire des Monuments Phdnicicns, Xos. 408, 427, 
432 f. 437). All varieties of jasper are liable to occur 
together, and are associated, and easily confused, with 
the green chalcedony (' plasma,’ ' prase ’ ; the common 
‘bloodstone’ is plasma spotted with red jasper), with 
the more opaque varieties of agate, and with the opal 
group, which all have practically identical composition. 
The green jasper, being the rarest, was not unnaturally 
the most prized in antiquity, and gave its name to the 
group. As the Cypriote passage (Theophr. 27) shows, 
green jasper was not clearly distinguished from the 
harder varieties of ‘ malachite ’ and other green copper- 
minerals (see § 18, below). 

vii. L^sem, Xiyupiov, ligurius (Ex. 2819 39 12); in 
Ezek. 2813, (S has dpyvpiov Kai xpeo'toi' rai Xiy. ; MT 
14 LesGtn ending the list with zdhdb 

{aurum) in the tenth place, see § 22, 
below (Rev. 21 20 gives in the correspond- 

ing place : see § 23). L^sem, probably u loan-word 
(? Eg. reshem, but cp Jacinth), gives no elue. 
Aiyvpiov was taken by some to be a place-name, and 
the stone seems to have been confused with ‘ amber,' 
from its electrical qualities (which are possessed by 
several different gems) ; but Theophr. 28 gives Xiy~ 
yobpiop [i.e. Xvyrbs ovpbv) with a folk-tale about its 
origin, and a distinction between a clearer and a 
darker tinted variety. RV gives ‘jacinth’ (with mg., 
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or, amber’) ; but there is no evidence that the jacinth 
was cither found in Li.i^uria, or was known at all till 
Roman limes. lYobab’.ya clear yellow stone is meant, 
like ‘cairngorm’ or ‘false topaz' (iron-tinted (jiiartz). 
The rendering of Rev. ‘JI20, suggests a 

greenish yellow stone, and perhaps serves to dilTcrentiate 
the adjacent yellow xpt’cr6\i<?os 17). 

viii. St'dJ, dx'iTTjs, achaics (M.\. •iSi9 39 12 : in Kzek. 
28 i 3(!? has axarr)^'. t? MI' \'g. omit; Rev. 21 20 in 

V the corresponding place has 
■ ' St^bo may be a loan-word (.\ss. .uibu) or 

the place-name 'I'e0u>, an island S. of Meroe, noted for 
its gems ('I'heophr. 34, Strabo, S22). [Cp (’it.MXkUONV, 
2. ] ’A.xdr7;s (also a place-name) is detinitely the ‘ Sicilian 
agate.’ I’esh. karkciiud in K.x. 2S19 39x2 may be a 
corruption of Kapxv^^f'^os (cp Sym u. on Is. 51 12, 
and § 21, l.>elow), or of itself. For 

( I ) Sicilian stones going eastward would probably travel 
viii (larthage, (2) similar ‘agates’ may have been found 
iji N. Africa, (3) a Carthaginian ‘carbuncle’ is known 
to Pliny, //.y 379295. What particular variety of 
‘agate’ (banded translucent silica) Wits exported from 
Sicily is not known : but banded agates, particularly 
of the deeper red varieties* (appro.ximating to S(ir<fonyx 
and 7\!S/><ic'Aiik's) were in common use in Egypt through- 
out (the source here may well have Ixjen on the 

upi^er Nile), in Cireece from prehistoric times (esp. 
common in early Crete), in later Babylonia, in Assyria 
throughout, and on the Syrian coast (engraved specimens 
in Louvre, Lodrain, /.c\, Xos. 413, 420, 422, 440, 
449 red ; 409 white). 

i.\. ' Ahliiindh, djxidvdTos, ainethystus (Ex. 23 19 39 12 ; 
in Ezek. 2S13 0 has dydrit}^ \ MT Vg. omit; Rev. 

*AVii- 21 20, d/4€(?t'<rros). 'I'he folklore of the 

lb. A, am . Greek names identifies 

with the modern ‘amethyst’ (transparent purple cjuartz), 
which was commonly used, anti freely engraved in 
Egypt throughout (esp. untler XII. dyn. I, in Greece 
from prehistoric times, on the Syrian coast (Ledrain, 
l.c. Nos. 407, 414. cp 392, 421), and more rarely, in 
Babylonia anti .Assyria. [.See also references in § 4 (c ), i. ] 
Tiir.us, chrysolithus tEx. 2S20 39x3; 

In Ezek. 28 13 0 has xpi’trjXtdoj here; and MT * Tarshish.’ 
17 T ^T'' chrysolithus at no. iv. , see ^22, 

. ars s. . j,^ I<;zek. lOg A'g. chrysolithus, 

but 0 dv$pa^ [perhaps by identification with the 
Carthaginian carbuncle of Plin. //A', 3725, see § 21, 
below] ; in Dan. 106, dapaeis. chrysolithus ; in Cant. 
5x4 0 dapo-eis, X'g. hyacinthiis ; .Symm. has vaKivOos 
here and Ezek. 1 16 2813 ; in I'.zek. 1 x6 0 has dapaeis, 
Vg. I’isio uiaris). Tarsis is simply a trade-name and 
gives no clue. Xpv<t 6 \l 0 os is vaguely descriptive. A 
stone niay Ixe a ‘gold-stone’ in three dift'erent ways. 

(1) It may apparently contain grains of gold — c.y,, 
‘avanturine quartz,' and the epithet x^J'^’i^’ratT-ros applied 
to ‘sapphire’ (Theophr. 23, cp Plin. //.V 33 3X, ‘aurum 
in sapphiro scintillal,’ 3738, ‘aurum juinetis conlucet’). 

(2) It m.iy t)e golden yellow and opaque — i.c.. yellow 

jasper or yellow serpentine. The former is adopted here 
by Petrie (Hastings, Dll, s. 7 >. ‘Precious .Stones'), and 
both were used commonly in Egypt and Babylonia at 
all periods, and in prehistoric Greece. (3) It may be 
golden yellow and trafisparcnt. This would be inartistic 
in juxtaposition with the transparent yellow \(.yvpiov 

(is 14), but would agree better with the later uses of 
chrysolithus, which seems to represent the modern 
• topaz ‘ (as topazius is the modern ‘ chrysolite,’ see § 8, 
above), and was found of very large size in .Spain 
(‘ Tartessus ’), Pliny, //.V 37 127. Petrie notes that the 
topazius of the ancients {peridote) is actually a ‘noble’ 
variety of yellow seri^entine, and so may have taken its 
place as the * stone of Tarshish ’ in course of lime ; 
compare the correlation of fa<rTis and afidpayoos 
(opaque and clear green) in Theophrastus, 27. 

1 For the beating of this on Rev. 21 20, xxxkivBos, see below, 
§23. 
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I The rendering &v0pa^ may be a reminiscence of the 
Carthaginian ‘carbuncle’ (Plin. //A' 37 25 , see g 21, 
below), ‘Tarshish' Ijeing taken for Carthage; and 
vcLKtvOos similarly may point to cither ‘sapphire’ or 
‘ zircon ' as one of the products of an eastern ‘ Tarshish ' 
towards India (see 'l ARsmsit). 

I For other solutions of the problem of the Tarshish-.stone (to 
retain the traditional name), see Tarshish, Sto.ne of.] 

xi. SShatn, jStjpuWtoVf ou w hinus { Ex. 27 20, otiyx^ lilzek. 

) 2s 13 ; ii\ Ex. 39 13 hvv\iov, onychinus : ^»)plJAAlOF being Irans- 
I V » ferred, cp § 19 . Josephus, too(/>/ v. 5 7 ) gives 

I 18 . S5ha,m. ow^ and for yahiitdtn, ^ijpvAAioi' ; but he abo 

makes and ahtdmdh change places, as also 
sapptr and yaluitdm lca<rtris]. Elsewhere also, sbham is verj' 
variou.sly rendered in ^15, by <rfjidpaySos, Ex. 289 3527 396 (c-f 
the high priest's shoulder-stones); Ai0o? o TTpaciyos, Gen. 2x2; 
A. crapSiov, Ex. 31^ 9 (same context as 396; perhaps for 
<rpiapdy8ov miswritten apapdpSov, perhaps a variant for oi>v\iov^ 
cp sardonyx. Job 28 i6, Vg.) ; ovv^, Job 2 >'x 6 ; \iBo% owxo^, 
I Ch. 29 2 (with 5 i <roop.=^sOham transliterated). Vg. has onyx 
or onychinus everywhere ; except Job 2.S 16 , sardonyx, where 
0, however, has 6w(. iCp Beryl, § 4, O.wx.J 

Thu-s the versions everywhere vary Ijetween (a) a green 
stone {\l0os 6 Trpdaivos), whether clear {a-fidpaydos) or 
cloudy {fdrjpvWiov),^ and (^) an opaque banded stone 
(oFi'^, siirdo/tyx ? capdiov), the rendering adopted in 
E\’’. Between these two renderings we must decide 
according to (i) the evidence as to soham itself, (2) the 
evidence as to yahdlom (MT ydlUphch) in xii. (§ 19), 
which likewise shares ^rfpvWiov and oFi'XtOF in 0, and 
has probably contributed to the confusion. 

I. The wortl sdhatti has no clear meaning. It may be 
a loan-word (i7)from .Ass. sdmtu, the ‘dark’ or ‘cloudy’ 
stone, (b) from .Ar. ‘pale’ (Ges. I, which suits ‘onyx’ 
(see § 19, below) or ‘beryl’ (the commoner varieties, 

, and the ‘aquamarine,’ not the deep green ‘emerald,’ 
(Tp-dpaydos) almost equally well, (r) from .\r. imtsahham, 
‘striped garment’ (see § 4/^3), which, if it were 
established, would be decisive in favour of a banded 
stone ; or it may be, (u) a place-name (cp Ar. Soheim 
in A'emen), which would not be inconsistent with the 
I indication in Gen. 2x2 that Idham {\i0os 6 Trpdffivos) 
came from H.\vn..\n (^.z'. ). It is clear, however (from 
passages like Job 28 16 and iCh. 292, cp Ex. 25 7 359 
3527), either that the word had a wide generic sense 
(c.y. , ‘ variegated stones '), or that some form of loham- 
stone was important enough to deserve separate mention 
apart from ordinary ‘stones to be s<-t.’ Moreover, in 
j iCh. 29 2 soham is coupled with abne puk, ‘stones of 
j pigment,' which is likewise generic, and here sbham 
* might well mean ‘variegated’ or ‘striped’ stones. 

Now there is one such stone, not yet accounted for in 
our list of identifications. It was common in Egypt in all 
periods, obtained from the .'^inaitic mine-country, and 
used throughout, both solid atid as a ‘stone of pigment.' 
It was known to Babylonia and Assyria, probably from 
the copioiH Siberian source. At the same time it is 
green enough (though only rarely and partially trans- 
lucent) to be compared with epdpaydos (which we have 
seen w as regarded by Theophrastus as the ‘ noble ’ 
offspring of the opaque green ia<nris) and still more 
with the cloudy ‘beryl’; and also opaque and striped 
enough to l>e described as a variety of ‘ onyx.’ This 
stone is the ‘malachite’ (green cop|>er carbonate) with 
its wavy or concentric bands and cloudy {sdmtu) patches 
of light, vivid, and dark green, and its occasional 
I crystalline varieties. It is soft enough, like ‘lapis 
lazuli,’ to be easily engraved, and occurs in large 
, enough pieces to serve as a tablet for a six-line inscrip- 
tion like that of the high priest’s shoulder-stones. If 
Soham (A. 6 TrpdcrtFos, par excellence ; cp the later Gk, 
paXaxtTLs, 'marsh-mallow stone’) be identified with 
J ‘malachite’ (the Eg. m-f-k-t, according to \V. M. 

I Muller) the association of Soham with sappir in Job 
28x6 (0 oyvxi Tiplip Kal aarrepeipip) would find a close 
I parallel in the ‘ pyramids of green and blue stones ' 

1 Whence Petrie (Hastings, Precious Stones') concludes 
j in favour of ( 1 ) | green felspar,’ passing later into ( 2 ) ‘her)'!’: 

‘ cp the argument in favour of the latter s.v. Beryl (^.n.). 
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•svhich are quoted to illustrate the wealth of Rameses 
III. {Brugsch, Cesch. 596). 

In Greek times, ‘ malachite,’ owing to its compara- 
tive softness, and its profusion in Cyprus and other 
sources of copper, either ceased to be held in regard, 
or was confused with green jasper {Tao-TTis). Meanwhile, 
other ‘ striped stones ’ — namely ‘ ony.v,’ ‘ sardonyx,' and 
'banded agate’ — came rapidly into vogue, as soon 
as the art of engraving through a surface-layer was 
])erfected ; and consequently ioham came to be rendered 
either by words for * green ’ {^yjpOWioif , ciidpaydos) or 
by words for ‘ banded ' (dvvxi-oi ' : sanfouvr). Conse- 
quently, confusion arose on the one hand between 
soham [onyx) and its ucighbour y a ha lorn {which includes 
the white-faced ‘onyx’; see below), and on the other, 
between soham (green malachite) and ydst^pheh (green 
jasper), as soon as yahdlojn and yastfpheh were inter- 
changed owing to the ambiguity of bdriketh in No. i. 
(see above, § 9). 

2. For the correlative argument from yahdlom, see 
next §. 

xii. Yahdldm (Ex. 28 20 39 13, MT ydsepheh; Kzek. 28 13, 
bd 7 eketfi) — {\') PrjpvWiov, Ex. 39 13, Josephus ( = \'g. betyl- 

Ins, Ex. 28 20 39 13 ; bfrillns, Ezek. 28 13) : 

19. Yahalom. =(2) ovvxiov (Ex. 28 1 3 Ezek. 28 13 cp § 18 ; 

Vg. has beryllus throughout). The trans- 
position oi yahiilom has been discussed already in § 12, above, 
w'here the LXX lacnri^ presumes an original ydsepheh. For 
xii. the balance of textual evidence favours ovvxt-ov in the 
LXX, just as it favours firjpvWiov in xi. ; and beryllus in Vg. 
may result from the same source as that followed by Josephus. 

The woxdi yahdldm seems to be connected with 
‘strike hnrd,’ and (possibly) with halUunts, 

‘dint’ [Trirpa arepba, Job ‘28 9, aKporopios, ‘ abrupt- 
edged,’ Ps. 114 8); with Ass. elmesu, Aram, 'almas; 
and with (ireek ‘ i)yrites ’ — [i.c., ‘ fire-striking stone ’). 
[Cp Fli.nt, but also Di.\mond]. The Assyrian 
elmesu was a hard and probably colourless stone 
(nowhere either ‘clear’ or ‘brilliant’) which was 
used, with gold, to decorate chariot-wheels (cp the 
‘stone of Tarshish,’ Ezek. 1 16 [RV ‘beryl’]); and 
also alone, for whole rings (Del. Prol. 85, HW'B, 
). WTat is wanted, therefore, for yahdldm is a 
hard stone, colourless or of indifferent colour ; of which 
whole rings could be made ; and recognisably akin to 
the ‘ fire-striking stone,’ to the hard stone for hammers 
and pounders, and to ordinary ‘flint’ or ' chert,’ The 
alternatives are rock - crystal and white chalcedony ; 
the one clear or milky, the other milky or opaque. 
Both were fairly common, in association with either 
quartzite or flint ; but both were rare in their ‘ nobler ’ 
varieties. Both were used for whole rings, as well as 
for engraved seal-stones, in prehistoric Greece, and in 
Egypt of all periods ; and also commonly for later 
Babylonian, and for Assyrian cylinders. 

.At this point it should be recalled that the etymology 
‘ finger nail ' for 6 pv^ 5) cannot be traced back earlier 
than Idiny — t.e.. among Roman lapidaries, who took over 
an apparently Greek word, and gave it its Greek sense, 
though it is not at all an adequate description of the 
majority of ‘onyx-stones.’ Meanwhile the compound 
<rap 56 pv^ shows that to denote a white-and-mj^ ‘ onyx ' 
it was the red which must be specified ; the white 
surface therefore is the essential character of the generic 
‘onyx,’ On the other hand, the etymology, 6 pv^ = 
Assyrian unku, ‘ring,’ would make 6 pv^ an obvious 
equivalent for a ‘ ring-stone, ’ like elmeht or cognate 
words — especially as elmesu was apparently colourless, 
and 6 vv^ meant a stone which had a surface, at least, 
of ‘white carnelian ’ or ‘chalcedony.’ It follows from 
this identification that yahdldm was liable to be confused 
on the one hand with bdrdketh (in the sense of ‘rock- 
crystal ’) ; on the other (together with Ibw^) with ^dhaf?i 
(in the sense of ‘striped stone’); and yet again with 
ydsdphek, when later study had once revealed the many 
intermediates [e.g. Pliny's iasp^-ac hates, iasp-ofiyx and 
sard-achates, HN, 3754). 


I Thus the high - priestly breastplate, as a whole, 

, 20. High priest’s "“y 

j breastplate. following senes of 

! High Priest’s Breastpl.\te 


iii. Bardketh 

1. Rock Crv.stal 
white : clear 

2. Green Bervl 
green : clear. 

ii. Fitdah 

1. False 'Fopaz 
yellow : dear 

2. Chrysolite 
yellow : clear. 

i. Odem 

• ? Red Jasper 
red : opaque 
Sard 
red : dull. 

vi. [YasSpheh] 
Green Jasper 
green : opaqtie. 

V. Sappir 
Lapis Lazuli 
blue ; opaque. 

iv. Nophek 
Garnet 
red : clear. 

ix. A^ilamah 
A.methyst 
purple : clear. 

viii. Sdbo 

Red Agate 
red : opaqtie 
striped. 

vii. LeSem 
Cairn(;okm 
yellow : clear 
? Chky.soprase 
(R ev.) 

yellow-green : dull. 

xii. [Yahaiom] 
White Car.nei.ian 
or 

Carnelian-Faced 

Onvx 

white : opaque. 

xi. Sdham 
Malachite 
green : opaque 
striped. 

X. Tarsi§ 

: I. Yellow 

Sekpp:ntim- 
yellow ; opaque 

2. Chrysolite 
yellow : clear. 


or, in order of colours ; — 
j_opaque 

Red I ’Odem 
Yellow TaksIs 
Green A'AsfePHEK 


Blue j 
While I 


SappIr 

YahAlom 


clear 

Nophek 

PlTDAH 
BARf KETH * 
(later) 
Ahla.mah 
BAkeeeth * 
(originally) 


striped Sfepo 
?grecni.sli Lese.m 
striped §6 ham 

(purple) 


One stone remains, which does not appear in the 
breastplate, but is mentioned in several other pa.s.sages. 

01 TT df H kadkdd (AV ‘ agate,’ RV ‘ ruby’), 

Jl. IkaaKoa. rendered in is. 54 12 by 

iaspis, Symm. Kapxv^oPLOv, and in Ezek. 27 16 by ;^o/>xo/), 
chodchod. 'Fhc word kadkdd may be from ^ 'ir ‘ strike 
fire’ (cp Ar. red’); but the renderings x^^PX^P 
Kapx'n^opiop suggest confusion of d and r; cp Pesh. 
karkednd for sdbd, [d;;^dT7;s] in Ex. 2819 39 12. The 
rendering KapxrjboPLOP suggests the ‘ Carthaginian 
carbuncle’ of Pliny; and if, as seems probable, a red 
stone is intended, the tao-Trts of Is. 54 12 must be inter- 
preted as a red, not a green jasper. See Ydstpheh, 
§ 13 above, and cp Ag.vh:, Ruin'. 

For sdmir {‘ emery ’) which is not a ‘ precious stone,’ 
and for the descriptive ^ekdah and r a' moth, see 
above, § 4, 

A distorted version of the ‘ high priest’s breastplate ' 
is ofl'ered by the ‘ covering of the king of Tvre ' ^ in 

22. ’Covering ‘'’‘i °i 

nf IT' f "hich have already bccMi discussed 
T ^ above. In this passage the LXX 
^ ■ repeats its list of Ex. 2817-20, in 

the same order, but in.serts koll dpyvpiop Kai XP^’^^^^ 
between i'acrTris (vi.) and Xiyvpiop (vii. ). This arose 
probably through (i) a misreading, (yppypiON foi' 
AipYPiONi And (2) a misunderstanding of the last word 
in the list in MT {zdhdb = Vg. auru?n), which would 
be facilitated by the double meanings of botii Xiy. and 
ijXeKTpop. On the other hand, MT followed by \’g. 
gives only nine stones, and in a new order, as follows : — 
Odem, pitdah, yahdldm (=:the 'first row,’ (i.) and (ii.) 
of Ex. 2817 f ., followed by (vi. ) interchanged with (iii. ), 
by confusion of yahdldm and bardketh) ; then tartfs, 
ioham, ydsdpheh ( = the ‘fourth row’ [x. , xi. , xii.] of 
Ex.): so \i\2d ydsdpheh is brought into its right place 
at (vi.) of the present list { = raa-7ris of (5) ; then, sappir, 
nophek, bdriketh (=the ‘second row’ of Ex., but with 
sappir and nophek transposed, and bardketh instead of 
yahdldm)', ih^nzdhdb (Vg. aurum, ‘gold’) as notedabove. 

t [Cp Cherub, § 2, Paradise, § 3, and Crii . Bib . where 
the text of Ezek. 28 12 ff. i.s con.sidered.] 
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These derangements are instructive. That they 
represent an old text is clear from Vg. ; but that the 
corruption is later than 0 is probable, firstly because 0 
follows Ex. 2813^ (the variant apy. k. xP- being 
mainly explanatory of \iy. ), secondly, because the 
derangements are all explicable on the single sup- 
position that they are intended to remove difficulties 
which are raised by the identifications propounded by 
the LXX. 

(1) The identifications ddem=z<7dpdLou, and ndphek — 
dvdpa^, brought two red stones together. .So long as 
’odeiTi, which is ‘red’ in any case, meant red jasper, it 
was opaque, and gave a certain contrast. ‘Sards,’ 
however, are often nearly clear. Hence a difficulty, 
which was removed by transposing nophek and sappir ; 
the further difficulty thus created, that the red nophek is 
brought next to the red SUbo, dxd.TT}$, not being felt, 
because, as we shall see, the ‘third row' dropped out 
altogether. 

(2) 'I'he identification ban^'efh = cfidpaySos had 
already brought about the transposition of ydsi'pheh 
and yakdlom, so as to separate the two green stones, 
and had caused the confusion in the LXX between 

and ^rjpvWiov in xi. and xii. In MT it has 
had the further result that bar^keth in the old sense of 
a clear colourless stone became interchanged with the 
opaque colourless yakaiom. Moreover biirt'keth, if it 
meant crfidpaydos, meant ‘ green ’ ; and tatrTrts was 
‘green,’ whereas (r/jidpaydos was ambiguous, and 
yakdlom had no special colour. So on all grounds 
bardkelh went down to (vi. ) ax\<\ yakdlom up to (iii). 

(3) Further, to restore ydsdpheh to its proj^er place 
at (vi. ), and perhaps as an alternative method of 
separating odem and ndphek, the whole of the ' fourth 
row ’ was interpolated between rows one and two. 

(4) Finally and consequently, the 'third row’ fell 

out altogether ; lt^se??i, Xiyvpiop, being taken for 
yXeKTpov — i.e. dpyvpiov Kai — and confused with 

the zdhdb (=Vg. aurum), which actually ends the 
description both in MT and 0 . 

Another distorted version of the same list of stones is 
supplied by the 'Foundations’ of the New Jerusalem, 

Founda- Here, as regards the 

. . * o XT order, the problem has been, how to 
Jerusalem twelve stones of the breast- 

foundations of a ‘ foursquare ’ city, 
follows : — 

I. lacTTris <ra7r<fietpos yjxKK-t\h{iiv. 

II. (TfidpaySos crapfioruf rapdiov. 

III. prfpvWiOV Tond^iov. 

IV. xPvo'OTrpaaos a/xePu(rT 09 . 

Of these rows-of- three, the first row is the second 
row of the ‘breastplate,’ given \n reversed order, (vi.), 
(v. ), (iv. ), with {nophek) at (iv. ). 

The second row is the first row of the ‘ breastplate,’ also 
in reversed order (iii.), (ii.), (i.), with oapdow^ exchanged 
for Toird^iop at (ii.). The third row is the fourth row 
of the * breastplate ’ in direct order (x. ), (xi. ), (xii. ), but 
with Toird^iou exchanged for aapddvv^ at (x. ). The 
fourth row is the third row of the ‘ breastplate ’ also in 
direet order (vii. ), (viii. ), (ix.), but with xpo(T 6 Trpa<TOs for 
Xiyvpiov at (vii. ) and vdKLvOos for dxdrrfs at (viii. ). 

That is to say, the ‘ Foundations ’ 
are conceived as in the diagram 
iv. appended, and to describe them 
the writer has started from the 

V. angle* between sides II. and III. 
He has first described 1 1, and 1., 

I vi. in correct sequence ; but when he 
reached IV. and III., he has 
recurred to the traditional order 
within each of the ‘ rows-of- three,’ or has perhaps 
attempted to work outwards again from his starting- 
point at the angle betw’een 1 1, and III. 

This account also adds several minor points, (i) 
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plate, in their four rows-of-three, to the 
The result is as 


I. 


xi. IV. 


II. 


; III. 
ix. viii. vii. 


The confusion between oapd^vv^ and roTrd^iov suggests 
that the authority, which is followed, read i^rjpvXXiov for 
ddham at no. xi. (§ 18), and 6 pv^, or (sapdopv^ for 
yakdlom at no. xii. (§ 19). (2) The which 

takes the place of dp 0 pa^ at no. iv. substitutes a green 
gem (‘dioptase’ or copper silicate) for the red ‘garnet’ ; 
giving some slight support to the discarded rendering 
(‘malachite’) for nophek, but confirming the 
view that aiidpaydos in Rev. does not mean a green 
stone merely— for was itself regarded as a 

variety of (r/xdpaydo^. ’^p.dpaydos here, therefore, may 
perhaps still be translated ‘ crystal ’ as in its primary 
meaning. (3) The xpv(r67rpa(7os which takes the place 
of Xiybpiop and is not otherwise found in OT or XT, 
belongs, like aapddpv^, to a more 

advanced stage of experience, when intermediate tints 
were recognised ; it may represent either a greenish 
' chrysolith,’ or, more probably, the opaque applegreen 
‘ ehrysoprase ’ (chalcedony tinted with nickel oxide), 
which is intermediate in tint between a yellow serpentine 
or yellow jasper, and the XlQo% 0 7 rpd<nP 0 S (cp fxaXaxtris) 
ofGen. 2 i 2. The modern ‘prase’ (deep green chalcedony) 
and its variant the jasper-spotted ‘ bloodstone ' were 
used for scaraboid gems as early as the sixth century 
B.c. in the Levant {e.g. Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Cyprus Museum Catalogue, No. 4581), but are not 
clearly to be identified even in Pliny. (4) 'Yht vdKipOo^, 
i which takes the place of dxdrrjs, is similarly mentioned 
in OT or XT only here and in Rev. 917, vadpOiPos 
cp Enoch 7 l 2 (of ‘streams of fire'). Pliny (37 40) 

I represents it as a dull sort of ‘amethyst.’ Solinus 
descriljes what is evidently the modern ‘ sapphire 
; (blue corundum) and says that it came from Ethiopia ; 

probably he is thinking of a port-of-exchange on the 
; Red Sea, and consequently of the true Indian gem. 
Later, the meaning expanded, including many different- 
eoloured varieties (five according to Epiphanius, six 
according to Ben Man.sur [quoted at length in King, 
,Vat. Hist, of Free. Stones, 250 ^.]). But the use of 

hyacinthus in Vg. Symm. to render tarsis in Cant. 014 
(where the LXX has &pBpa^) as well as by .Symm. in 
Kzek, I 16 28 13 (where the LXX has the normal xpo(^^‘ 
XiOos) suggests that an early use of vdKtpOos may have 
been to render the native Indian word which appears 
in Arable as yukut — this denoting the modern ‘jacinth,’ 
a ‘noble’ variety of ‘zircon’ (zirconium silicate), which 
is a transparent deep-red stone. X^ow the vdKipOos of 
Rev. 21 20 takes the place of a dark-red translucent 
stone, sdbd, dxdrrjs. The epithet uaKipBipovs of Rev. 
9 17, too, is coupled with Trvpipovs ‘fire-like’ (cp Enoch 
71 2, above, and the equation hyacinthus = dp$pa^ in 
Cant. 514), so that in both cases ‘sapphire’ is out of 
the question, whilst the sultry glow of the ‘jacinth’ is 
exactly what is ^vanted. Moreover, both vdKipdos and 
dxdrrjs might very well stand as parallel attempts to 
transliterate and the displacement of the one by 

the other becomes in every way intelligible. 

Other pass.'iges in Rev. dealing with ‘ precious stones ’ have 
been noted already above — e.^. Ia<r7rts, KpvaraWi^utp, 21 ii 
(§ ^3)*, Ipis o^oios opacret <Tp.apay5tt'u> 4 3 (§ p) ; $d\aa-(ra iroAunj 
6/xota Kpva-TdWu: 46 (§9). The striking simile op.oios opda-et 
\i0<p ld(nriSi Kai erapSiw recalls the portrait statues of Rom:)n 
Emperors and others, in which the raiment is worked out in 
hard-coloured stones — a fashion introduced in the last years of 
the Republic from Ptolemaic Egypt. j. l. M. 

C. W. King, Natural Hist, of Precious Stones; Antique 
Gents S. X\^wanX,Glyptique Orientate X. Story 

X\vi^e\yxt^,Catalogueof the Marlborough 
\ 24. Bibliography. Gems (Introduction); J. H. Middleton, 
i ^ Ancient Gems (18^); Flinders Petrie, 

‘Precious Stones’ in Hastings' DB; Furtwangler, Antike 
Ge rumen (1900). 

STONING. See Law and Justice, § 12. 

STOOL, in 2 K. 4 10, represents X 0 ^, {Al 4 )poc). 
on the original meaning of which word see Throne, i. 

On the dbndyim (R V ‘ birthstool '), of Ex. 1 16 cp 

Pottery, § 8, and Baentsch’s note, with the references in 
BDB, s.v. 
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STORAX. I. It is plausible to find the storax (so 
RV"'2-) mentioned in Gen. 30 37 as libnehy where 

EV has Poplar (p<\BAoc ctyP<nkinh ; Ar. lubnd 
= storax). In Hos. 413, however, the libneh is men- 
tioned as a shady tree ; this does not suit the storax, 
which is a mere bush. The shrub called storax by the 
ancients (Diosc. I79; Plin. 12 17 25) is the Styrax 
officinalis y a showy shrub covered with a profusion of 
white flowers, found throughout Syria and Palestine 
and abundantly in the hill regions of Gilead, Carmel, 
Tabor, Galilee, etc., and other places 354). 

Storax exuded a gum, which was used for incense (and also for 
medicinal purposes), and at an early period formed an important 
article of Phtcnician trade. It is to be carefully distinguished 
from the modern article, which is the product of the L.iquid- 
ambar Orientale. Lagarde 1 234) has suggested with 

great probability that the name Storax is derived from the Heb. 

sdrl (‘ halm ’) ; but whether the two words denote the same 
thing is doubtful. See Rai.m, § i. 

2. RV'^2- also gives ' storax ‘ in Gen. 3725 43 n for 

nR33, nikdth (after Aq. arbpa^ [in both], Sym. arupa^, 
and Vg. storax [in 43 11], which was adopted by 
Bochart) ; EV, however, has Spicp:ky, Spices {q.v.). 
More probably (so the gum intended is the 

Tragacaiith (Ar. nakaa, Syr. ankatk aild, cp Low, 24), 
which is the resinous gum of the Astragalus gummifery 
of which numerous species exist in Palestine. 

Like (in connection with which it occurs), tragacanth was 
an article of commerce imported to Egypt (according to Ebers, 
Egyptefiy 292, the word has been found in Egyptian), and also 
to Tyre (Ezek. 27 17, see Co. ad loci). There is no reference to 
this product in the nhil n '2 of 2 K. 20 13 Is. 39 2 (EVmg 
‘house of his spicery’; so Aq. Sym., Vg.), on which see 
Treasury. 

3. AV has ‘storax’ for (tto-ktIi in Ecclus. 24i5; but RV (as 

EV in I! Ex. 30 34) has Stacte The fragrant resin in- 

tended may perhaps be the gum tragacanth mentioned above (2). 

STORE CITIES, STORE HOUSES (niJ^DD), Ex. 
In I K. 9 19, etc. See City (/. ), Pithom, § 4. 

According to Winckler {Gl 2 210), the phrase means ‘ cities of 
the governors' (Ass. saknuy plur. sakniitu ; Phoen. pD ; cp 
Friend). ' 

STORK (HTpri; from “Ipn ‘ pietas ' [see LoviNG- 

KiNDXE.ss], in allusion to the mutual affection of parents and 
young ; Lev. 11 ig Dt. 14 i8[i7] Job39 13 1 Ps. 104 17 Jer. 87 Zech. 
5g ; 0 a[(r](r[e]t6a [in Job and Jer.], cttov// [in Zech.], epwSid? or 
dp. [in Lev. and Ps.], TreAe/cdi' [in lit.] ; Vg. herodio [in Lev.], 
herodiiis [in Job and Ps.], onocrotalus [in Dt.], milvus [in Jer. 
and Zech.]). One of the unclean birds. 

Both the White {Ciconia alba) and the Black Stork 
(C. nigra) are found in Palestine. 

The WTite Stork is a well-known visitant to Europe, 
and is occasionally, though rarely, seen in Great Britain ; 
in Palestine it is usually met with during the month of 
April (Jer. 87), on its way N. to its breeding-places from 
its winter quarters in Central and S. Africa. It is 
regarded as a sacred bird and never molested, and in 
return acts to some extent as a scavenger. It frequents 
the haunts of man, and usually nests on such prominent 
structures as chimneys or towers, more rarely on trees. 
Many legends and stories have grouped themselves 
around this bird. 

The Black Stork has a black head, neck, and back ; 
it winters in Palestine, and, avoiding the habitations of 
man, frequents the deserts and plains, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. As a rule it lives in 
small flocks and breeds on trees or rocks ; in the summer 
it migrates northwards. A. E. s. 

STORY WRITER (o [eic] ta npocninroNTA), 

I Esd. 217. See Rehum, 5. 

STRAIT OF JUDEA (toy npiONOC ♦ • • thc 
ioyA(MAc)i Judith 39. See Judea. 

1 Aymg. and RVmg. both recognise ‘stork* as the right 
rendering of haslddh. The former gives, ‘ or the feathers of the 
stork and ostrich,’ the latter, ‘But are her pinions and feathers 
(like) the stork's?’ In the text AV, ‘or wings and feathers 
unto the ostrich ’ ; but RV (agreeing with Di.), ‘ But are her 
pinions and feathers kindly?’ The text is difficult, and most 
probably corrupt (see Budde and Duhm). 
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STRANGER AND SOJOURNER 

STRANGER AND SOJOURNER. This phrase, 
together with ' stranger or sojourner ’ and ‘ sojourner 
1 Tprme stranger,' is used by AV to translate 
P’s phrase ”15 ; RV more consistently 

has ' sojourner ’ for Du’iFl uniformly. i;, gh' and 
ioshdbh denote a resident alien or filroiKOi, a 
foreigner settled for a longer or shorter time under 
the protection of a citizen or family, or of the state ; as 
distinguished from "I2r|3, ben-nekhdr, or npj, nokhri 
(fern, nnai), which simply denote a foreigner, ni, zdr, 
is a more general term, including both foreigner and 
stranger. It is used in Xu. 16 40 of anyone strange to 
— i.e.y not belonging to — the priestly clan. It is often 
used of persons who might also be called nokriy Is. 1 7. 
'Phe distinction between ger and toshdbh will be con- 
sidered later (§ 11/ ). The verb gur^ is sometimes 
a denominative of ger in its technical sense of resident 
alien, and sometimes has the more general sense of abide. 

0 usually has n-pocniAuro? iox ger y less frequently ndpoiKO^; 
which latter is the usual rendering of tdshdbh ; giir \<, usually 
rrapotKeo) ; and dAAoTpio? is the usual rendering alike of nokhri, 
nekhdr, and zdr; zdr, however, is often rendered by dAAoyei'r]?. 
The Vulgate does not clearly distinguish these terms, but uses 
advena, colonus, and peregrinus, etc., for ger and ioshdbh; 
alienusy etc., for nekhdr and zdr, and gives very various render- 
ings of nokhri. 

1. Foreigners, other than ger im [strictly so-called), in 
the land of Israel. — Jud. I1921 27-36 (Jj) make it clear 
9 T?<iTTiTiaTif Canaanite clans maintained them- 

of CanaanitL inthe land long after the settle- 

ment. At first, many of these clans 
stood to the Israelite tribes in the ordinary relations of 
neighbouring independent states. In conquered districts 
surviving Canaanites would be reduced to slavery. 
Where, however, they were too numerous, or submitted 
on conditions, they were employed in forced labour 
[corvie), Jud. 1 28. Thus in Josh. 9 27, J le, the 

Gibeonites are spoken of as temple-servants. I^robably 
the status of such subject-clans was similar to that of 
the gerim : but the data do not enable us to decide 
whether they were formally reckoned as gerim, or 
placed in a distinct category. The deuteronomic editor 
of Joshua supposes that the Israelites exterminated the 
Canaanites at the Conquest, Josh. 10 40 11 20. Such a 
view could not have been held unless, long before the 
exiles, the Canaanites in Israel had disappeared as a 
distinct class and been absorbed in Israel and gerim. 
This absorption is also attested by the inclusion in Neh. 
7 7 25 57 60 of the Gibeonites, Solomon’s Servants, and 
the Xcthinim among the Men of Israel.^ 

Many of the slaves owned by Israelites were of 
foreign birth ; but the slaves became members of the 
„ family and shared its sacra, and thus virtu- 

’ ally became Israelites. Thus, in Israel, 


foreign 


the slave was circumcised (Gen. 17 12 /. I’), 


kept the Sabbath (Ex. 20 10 E), and the 
Passover (Ex. 12 44 P). See Slavery. 

The examples of Moses, Boaz, David, Solomon, etc., 
and the law as to marriage with a female captive ( Dt. 
21 10-14), show that Israelites during the monarchy 
frequently married foreign wives. These, like the 
slaves, became Israelites in civil and religious status ; 
thus Ruth, though a widow, assumes that, if she remains 
in her mother-in-law’s family and settles in her late 
husband’s native land ‘ thy people shall be my people, 
and thy god my god ’ (Ruth 1 16). See M.VKRIAGE. 

The trade of Israel was mostly in foreign hands, and 
trade-routes passed through the land. For the most 
4 Trad traders would enter or pass through 

nomads * country in caravans. Similarly, 

nomad clans would be occasional 
mercenaries. especially in the border lands. 

In ordinal*)" times such caravans and clans could rely on 

Kitlel, Hist. o/Isr. (ET) 2 187, points out that the subjection 
of Israelites to the congee, i K. 12 4 18, must have tended to 
obliterate any surviving distinction between Israelites and 
Canaanites. i K. 9 21 22 is by a late editor. [Cp Solomon, § 6. J 
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their own strength and the general moral sentiment 
without seeking any special protection, Dt. 227/ 
gives 11s the terms on which caravans might pass 
through a foreign country. They were to keep to the 
beat'-n track and pay f(jr food and water, k'urther, 
the more powerful Israelite kings were anxious to foster 
eommcrcc, and no doubt did what they eould to afford 
a general protection to traders, kacilitics for foreign 
traders were sometimes guaranteed by treaties; 
the ‘streets’ or quarters which the Syrians had in 
.Samaria, and the Israelites in Damascus, i K.2O34. Cp 
Tradk and CoMMKkCK, 46^ 'I'lie mercenaries of 
the royal bodyguard formed anotlier important class of 
resident foreigners (28.818 15 18 20 ; 23 i K., 1 38 50 44 
2K. TT4RV^); cp CiiRRKTiuTKS and Pelktiiitks. It 
is noteworthy that David addresses the mercenary 
captain Ittai the Gittite as a nokhri who came but 
yesterday and might be expected at once to quit a 
service that promised little advantage (2. S. 15 19). On 
the other hand, in Uriah the Hittite we have a foreign 
soldier who married a high-born Israelite woman (2 S. 11 ). 

If. Gcrim in the technical — 'khe jieculiar status 
of the^tV arose ( 1 ) from the primitive sentiment that a 
^ stranger was an enemy, an outlaw ; (2) 

' ®^POrary absence of any public police. 

° ^ ' 'The guar.antee of security of life lay in 

the blood-bond between a man and his kinsfolk. He 
was protected by the assurance that his kinsmen would 
avenge his murder upon the criminal and his kinsmen. 
Thus the foreigner, who was far away from his kin, was 
at the mercy of any evil-disposed per.sons. His only 
safety lay in putting himself under Israelite protection, 
by becoming the ^i/cr or guest of an Israelite family. 
He then became included in the blood-bond, and his 
hosts defended or avenged lum as if he were of their 
own kin. As in Arabia, sueh protection was freely 
accorded even to complete strangers. Abraham and 
Lot (Gen. IS _/". ) press their hospitality on unknown 
travellers. In Judg. 19 the depravity of the men of 
Gibeah is shown by tlieir inhospitable behaviour ; and 
in Jobol32 it is a mark of the righteous man that he 
does not leave tlu\gtv*— , the stranger who wishes to 
be received as — to lodge in the street. In Arabia 
(WRS, A'/n., 41 ) the stranger becomes a by 

eating or drinking with his patron ; ‘ even the thief who 
has surreptitiously shared the evening draught of an 
\m witting host is safe. Nay, it is enough to touch the 
tent-roj>cs, imploring protection.’ Further (259), 'lie 
who journeys with you by day and sleeps beside you at 
night is also sacred.' But the hospitality so readily 
accorded can be enjoyed unconditionally only for three 
or four days, d'he ^cr who stays longer ceases to be a 
guest and becomes a dependent ( Bertholet, 27). But, 
while the relation lasted, the obligation laid upon the 
host to protect the gJ/' was stringent ; the stories of Lot 
and of the Levite at Gibeah show what extraordinary 
sacrifices a host would make to. defend his guests. The 
latter narrative reminds us that, in early times, an Israelite 
in a strange tribe was almost as helpless as a foreigner. 
Analogy suggests that whole clans or tribes might put 
themselves under the protection of a more powerful 
])eople and become hsj^’'cr//n. ' The several 
b. U axis, clans of Medina were compelled by 

their weakness to become jirdn {^^erlni) of 
the Aus and Khazraj. Or a group might attach itself 
to its cousins — i.e., to a tribe with which it reckoned 
kindred' (WRS Kin. 42). Thus the Israelites were 
^crini in Egypt, Ex. 222i; Bertholet, 50, considers 
that the subject Canaaniies became a kind of gerim to 
Israel, and that foreign traders and mercenaries maybe 
considered gcrim of the kings ; but the terms ghr, 
are not applied to any of these classes. Both the 
Israelites and the Canaanites rendered service to their 
patrons. We might perhaps regard as bodies oi gerim 
the 'mixed multitude' — Ex. I238 JE any, Nu, 114 JE 
— that went up from Egypt with Israel, Possibly, 
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too, the Kenites might stand in the same relationship. 
See Mingled People, Kenites. 

'Fhe traveller’s necessities might be met by a few days’ 
protection ; but foreigners often came into the country 

7. Permanent IK-Tinanent home Like 

^er Jacob, they might have i>rovoked the 

° ’ dangerous hostility of powerful enemies. 

In Arabia, ‘ men are constantly being cut off from their 
own tribe, generally for murder within the kin, some- 
times for other offences against society, or even for 
dissipated habits. . . . 'fhere were, however, many 
other circumstances that might lead free Arabs, either 
individually or in a body, to seek the protection of 
another tribe and become its jirdn' {A’/n. 42). In 
such cases the^J/* became for a longer or shorter period 
the settled client of a clan, or chief, or other individual 
head of a family. 

Bertholet maintains with great probability that such 
gcrim would often attach themselves to the king ; and 
that he would welcome them as a means of strengthen- 
ing his authority. He includes among the xc>^K\ gcrim 
the mercenaries and foreign traders. He further sup- 
poses that a foreigner might attach himself to a sanctu- 
ary as gcr of Yahw6, and understands Ps. 15 1 til 4 as 
referring to such cases. The Gibeonites would be 
another case in point. 

The express references io gcrim in Israel, however, deal 
with the gcr who is a dependent member of an ordinary 
family; in Ex. 20 20, etc., the gcr is grouped with the 
slaves and the cattle. There are constant exhortations to 
deal justly and generously with the (Ex. 22 21, etc. ); 
he is grouped with other needy and helpless classes, the 
Levites, orphans, widows (Dt. 2611-13 Ps. 94 6), and the 
poor (Lev. 19 10). The gcr was at the mercy of the 
individual or the clan within w'hose gates he took refuge. 
They could take advantage of his helplessness to accord 
protection only under oppressive and burdensome con- 
ditions. 'Ihe prophets (Jer. 76 14.8 223 Ezek. 22729 
Zech. 7 10 Mai. 85) and the Law (lilx. 2 'ig Dt. 24 17 Lev. 
1934) alike protest against such oppression. It appears, 
moreover, from Dt. 1 16 24 17 27 19, that the was net 
wholly at the mercy of his patrons ; disputes between 
them might be referred to judges. 

'Fhe gcrim, however, were not always poor ; Lev. 
2547 contemplates the possibility that thc^^^V may prosper 
and purchase impoverished Israelites as slaves. Shebna, 
Hezekiah’s treasurer (Is, 22x5), was probably a foreigner, 
and the captains of foreign mercenaries and other foreign 
courtiers would readily acciuire power and wealth. 

The relation of the^^r to his patron was voluntary 
on both sides, and there was nothing in the nature of 
the relationship to prevent its being terminated at will 
by either party ; but circumstances — the need of the 
gcr and the power of his patron — tended to make the 
relation permanent. In Arabia (A 7 ;/. 43) ‘sometimes 
the protectors seem to have claimed the right to dismiss 
their jirdn at will ... at other times . . . protection 
is constituted by a public advertisement and oath at the 
sanctuary, and holds good till it is renounced at the 
sanctuary. ’ 

The terms upon which gcrim were received were 
matter of agreement between them and their patrons, 
and their position was similar to that of ‘ hired 
servants,’ n'lir, sdkhir, with whom they are classed 
(Lev. 25640 Dt. 2414). Only, ihe gcr was more helpless 
than the native sdkhir, and less able to insist on favour- 
able terms. Jacob at Haran, Israel in Egypt, rendered 
service for their hosts ; David fought for Achish — or 
pretended to do so. Micah’s Levite came to Mt. 
Ephraim to find someone with whom he might live as 
gcr Idghr), and agreed to serve Micah as a priest 
for board and lodging, and ten pieces of silver and a 
suit of clothes annually (Judg. 17). The prosperity of 
Jacob illustrates the possibility of ^gcr becoming rich ; 
and his stealthy flight shows that a gcr might find it 
difficult to leave his patron. 
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Naturally — ^just as Jacob married Laban’s daughters, | 
and Moses Jctliro's — ^enm sometimes married Israelite 
women — e.g., Uriah and Halhsheba. Hut the case of 
Jacob and Arabian parallels (Hertholet, 62) suggest 
that a gcr who returned to his native land could not 
compel his Israelite wife to accompany him. The 
gcrim, as a class, would necessarily be landless. More- 
over, both prophets and lawgivers did their best to 
keep family estates in the family. Their efforts, and 
the scntinieiUs that prompted them, would tend to ex- 
clude even the rich^j^^r from acquiring land. 

In pre-exilic literature ger is essentially a term de- 
scribing civil, not religious, status. Hut civil status 
p ,y involved religious consequences. Various 

* . , ^ religious observances were matters of 

P ' public order and decency, and as such 
would be required from ger im. Thus, in the Hook of 

the Covenant, the duty and privilege of the Sabbath 
extend to the gerim (Ex. 20 10 23 i 2 ;^ cp Amos 85). 
Further, a foreign would naturally wish to worship 
Yahwc as Lord of the land of Israel, without necessarily 
renouncing his allegiance to the god of his native land 
(cj) 2 K. 17 24-41). Moreover, it is probable, though by 
no means certain, that the ger may sometimes have 
been included in the sacra of his patrons, as a member 
of the family. On the other hand, Moabite, Ammonite, 
and Phoenician communities at Jerusalem maintained 
their native worship for centuries (1 K. 11 5 7 2 K. 2813). 
Hut in any case the religious obligations and duties of 
the are simply the consequences of his civil status 
as an inhabitant of the land of Yahwe, a guest of the 
people of Yahwe ; they are limited by his non-Israelite 
blood. 

In Deuteronomy, the ger seen^s expressly included in 
the family sacra; in 16 9-17 the gcr is to share in the 

9 In Dt J^t the feasts of Weeks and Taber- 

nacles — i.e., partake of the flesh of sacri- 
fices, amongst other food. The teaching of the 
prophets and Deuteronomy, which drew a sharp 
religious distinction between Israelites and foreigners, 
naturally furthered the assimilation of the ger to the 
Israelite— the only alternative, the entire exclusion of 
gerim, was impossible. Thus, in the deutcronomistic 
passage Dt. 31 12, the^^<?ris to be exhorted to study and 
obey the law, and in 29 10-13 the gcr is to enter into 
covenant with Yahwe. 

I'he exile and return further promoted the religious 
identification of Israel and \}[\QgcrIm; those who shared 

10 Later experiences with their patrons became 

* united by close ties. Moreover, in the re- 
stored community, ger lost its civil, and acquired a 
religious meaning. A subject community, under a 
foreign governor, hemmed in by settlement of foreigners, 
was not likely to include a class of dependent foreigners. 
The tendency was for the Jews to unite with their 
neighbours to form a heterogeneous community. They 
were saved from this fate by asserting an exclusive 
relation to Yahw6 and his Temple. Under such circum- 
stances the foreigner who united himself with Israel 
had to become a worshipper of Yahwe, gcr came to 
mean proselyte. Constantly, especially in the Law of 
Holiness, laws are said to apply equally to the Israelite 
and the -ta, according to the common formula kagger 
kaezrdh (Lev. 24 16, etc.). The gei'Jm must refrain 
from idolatry (Lev. 1 826 2O2), from blasphemy against 
God (Le\. 24 i 6 ), must observe the Day of Atonement 
(Lev. 16 29-31), the Pas.sover (Ex. I21948 Nu. 9i4; but 
cp below), must abstain from eating blood (Lev. 17 10-13), 
and must observe certain rules in offering sacrifices 
(Lev. 178 22 18). The religious status of the ger is 
almost the same as that of the Israelite — almost, not 
quite. In Lev. 2842 it is the native Israelite, the 
*ezrdh, who is to observe the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
express contradiction to Dt. 31 12, which includes the 

1 The references to the ger in these verses are sometimes 
ascribed to a deuleronomic editor. 
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ger ; but in view of this, and of the fact that everywhere 
else is combined with gcr,^ Hertholet suggests that 

in Lev. i.c. gcr may have droi)ped out. Ex. 12 48 lays 
down that if xhe ger wishes to eat the l^assover he must 
be circumcised. Probably, uith circumcision, the gcr, 
or at any rate his descendants, attained to the full civil 
and religious standing of an Israelite. For in Dt. 238 
we are told that the children of the Edomites and the 
Egyptians shall enter into the congregation of Yahwe 
j in the third generation, and this may be extended to 
! gerim generally. It is true that, in spite of hizekiers 
I tlircction that gcinm should be given land in Israel 
(4722/.), P’s Law’ of the Jubilee theoretically reserves 
the land for the original Jewish holders. Such a law, 
however, could scarcely have been enforced against 
foreigners in a country under foreign rule. And gener- 
ally, the tendency must have been for ^c/'-farnilies to be 
' absorbed in the Jewish community. The main distinc- 
tion between the gcr in P and the later proselyte is 
that the ger is still thought of as coming to live in a 
Jewish community. On the use of gcr as proselyte, 
as in 2Ch. 3O25, see Pkoselvte. 

III. The distinction between gcr and toshdhk. — 
Outside of the Priestly Code tdshdlh occurs only in Ps. 

11 Car and In eight passages 

toshibh either coupled with, or parallel to, 

gcr; in three others it is, like gcr else- 
where, coupled with sdkhJr ; and in two others it is 
cjualified by haggarim, ‘that are gers.' Neither the 
usage, nor the versions (see above, §1), suggest any clear 
distinction of the two terms, and of the many distinctions 
drawn, none have met with much acceptance. Prob- 
ably the passages in which toshdbh occurs rciDresent an 
unsuccessful attempt to substitute a new term for the 
old gcr. The older gerim were now’ incorporated with 
Israel, and a new term — either gcr qualified by an 
addition, or sinijdy toshdbh — might have served to 
distinguish newcomers from the descendants of former 
gerim, and to indicate that the status of new foreign 
adherents W’as different from that of the old girim. 
The familiar term ger, however, persisted. 

Lev. 2035, ‘And if thy brother be waxen poor, and 
his hand fail with thee ; then thou shah uphold him : 

^ stranger [gT] and a sojourner 

^ i^ev.ij 35 . i^c live with thee,’ RV, 

or better ‘ thou shalt uphold him as a ger and toshdbh, 
and he shall live with thee ' presents peculiar difticulties. 
Ger and toshdbh are usually the antithesis of ‘ brother.' 

I The Hebrew naturally imjdics that the poor Israelite 
: w’ould actually take the position of a gcr — i.c., fall 
' from his full Israelite citizenship; it might, perhaps, 
be strained to mean that he was to receive the same 
help and protection ; or this meaning might be obtained 
by reading 3 ' like ' before gcr with 0 . Driver and 
\Vhite {SBOT), with Dilhnann and Siegfried -Stade, 
excise gcr toshdbh as a gloss. 

Literature . — Hertholet, Die Stellung der Israelitcn nnd dcr 
juden zu den Firmden (to which this article is greatly in- 
debted); WRS Kin. 42 ff., 142; Ret. Son. Henz. HA 

339.^ ; Nowack, II A 1 336^ w. 11. 11. 

I STRANGE WOMAN. For (i) nnriwS', ahhdreth 

(Judg. II2), see Jephthah ; for (2) nokriyyah (Pr. 2i6, 

, etc.), see Stranger, § i. 

STRANGLED. AV ‘things strangled,’ RV ‘what 
is strangled’ {ttvlktov), Actsl 52029 2125!. See Coc.ncil of 
, Jerusalem, § 11, Food, § 11, and Shamrles. 

STRAW (jnn, Gen. 2425 etc. ; cp Is. 25 io). 

See Agkicultuke, § 8 ; Catti.k, § 5 ; cp also Rkick. 

STREAM OF EGYPT (DnVD bn:), Is. 2/12. See 

Egypt [River of]. 

STREET (nin-1), Gen. 192 . See City, § 2, o 

1 Xu. 15 13 is only an apparent exception ; occurs in 7 ’. 14. 

2 Tdshdbhe in i K. 17 1 is a misreading : either an accidental 
repetition of ‘ the Tishbile,’ or, as 0^, « 0e<r/3an/, for ‘ of Tish* 
beh.’ Cp Tishbeh. 
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STRING 

STRING Judg. IG9 RY^s. See Cord. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (D'SD), Ps. I5O4 ; see 
Mcsic, §§ 6-10. 

STRIPES (n 2 D), Dt. 253. See Law and Justice, 
§ 12. 

STRONG DRINK OyC*), Nu.63. See Wine and 
Strong Drink, § 8. 

STRONG HOLD (nvnp), 2 Sam. 247 - See For- 
tress, Millo. 

STUBBLE, (i) ^ (?i t Kd^AAAAH t Ex. 5 12 etc. 

(2) teben \ so rendered in Job 21 18 ; elsewhere ‘ straw.’ See 
A iktcuLTURE, §8^1 ; Cattle, § 5. (3) Ka\dfxr ) ; i Cor. 812, cp 

1 above. 

STUD (i) D'Dr^^n, hdrammdkfm, Eslh. 8 10 RV. 
See Horse, § i [5]. (2) Cant. 1 iif. Graetz 

very plausibly emends to CpJi' Necklace, 3). 

SUA (coyA [B]). I Esd. 529 RV = Ezra244, SiA. 

SUAH (mo ; xoyx[€]i [B], coye [AL]). a name in 
a genealogy of Asher §4, ii.), i Ch. 7 36. 

SUBA. RV SUBAS (coyBAC [BA]), a group of 
children of the servants of Solomon (see Nethintm) in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8 ), one 

of eight inserted in i Esd. 534 (om. after 

Pocherelh-hazzebaim 1| Ezra 257 = Neh. 7 59 - 

SUBAI (cyBACl [BA]), i Esd. r> 30 = Ezra 2 46, 
SlIALMAI. 

SUBURBS (i) cnjp, mi^rds, ncpicnopiA and 

a(/)u»picr/uLeVa in Josh., 7repi(r7ropta and TreptTroAia [L] in Ch. (Kara- 
a’;^e(rew? or •lov avTOiv i Ch. 13 2], Trpoao'T[€]ia in Nu. [a</)opi(r/i.aTa, 
z>. 3 , crvyKvpovvTa, r>. 4, op.opaor op-opourra, F oin., Zf. 5], Siao’TJjp.a 
in Ezek., (aypoi] a^wpia/uieVoi in Lev. (cp a«|>ta»pi(rpeVrjt' 2 S. 8 1, 
and see ]\!etheg-ammah] ; Lev. 2534 Nu. 352-5 7 Josh. 21 11-19 
21*37 39 7 ^ Ezek . 452 48 17 i Ch.()4o^ IssJ^l 13 2, RVmg. 

‘ pasture-lands.' See Cattle, col. 712, n. 2. 

(2) parzvdrim^ 2 K. 23ii. RV ‘precincts.’ See 

Par BAR. 

SUCATHITES (D'^nDlb*). i Ch.255 RV, AV 
SUCHATHITES. See Socoii. 

SUCCOTH (niSD, i.e. ‘thickets’ or [see Gen. 3817] 
‘booths’; usually ; in Josh. 1827 -Ba. [H], crwxw [A], 

tri^w^ [L] ; 2 Ch. 4 17 o-exwwd [Il*vid.] cre^xw^ [BB, crox«i^ (LJ ; 
crKr\vai in Gen. 33 17 J^s. GO 8 108 8 (cr^rji/oi/tiaTa {<])• 

I. A town in Gadite territory (Josh. 1827 : G.\d, § 12 
[eol. 1587]) in ‘ the valley ’ (hnek). It is also mentioned 
in I K. 7 46, 2 Ch. 4 i 7, in connection with Solomon’s 
foundries, which were in ‘ the clay ground (?) between 
Succoth and Zarethan.’ The description has been held 
to point to 'Ain es-Sakut, an old site, close to the Jordan, 
but OH ^ this' side, some 9 m. S. of Beth-shean (so 
Robinson), which is supposed to be referred to in these 
words of Jerome {Quaest. Ilebr. in Gen . ), * est autem 
usque hodie civitas trans Jordanem hoc vocabulo in parte 
Scythopoleos.’ Against this view, however, see Adam. 
Merrill {PEFQ, 1878, p. 83) and Conder adopt as the 
site the large Tell or mound now called Der'Alla, about 
I m. N. of the Zerka, discovered by Warren ; ^ the 
special reason is that the Talmud identifies Succoth with 
,n‘7>nn, Ter’ala (Neub. , G^o^r. 248), which seems to be 
this Der’Alla. This is rejected by Moore as not agreeing 
with the topographical details in Judg. 84-17. All this, 
however, is precarious, unless supported by a thorough 
textual criticism. 

(i) As to Josh. 1827. The te.xt must originally have belonged 
to a geographical survey of the Negeb, in which ‘the rest of the 
kingdom of Cushan, king of Heshbon ’ was assigned to the 
Gadiles. ni-O is mentioned just before 15;^ (.see Zaphon), and 
most probably is miswritten for riryD» *Maacath’(in Negeb).2 


1 See Trelawney Saunders, Introd. to theSurz/ey 0/ IE. Pal. 


SUKKIIMS 

(2) As to I K. 7 46 (and the !’). The true text probably stated 
that Hiram the artificer cast the vessels in Maacath-jerahmeel, 
between Maacath and Zarephath. See Teuah. 

The other occurrences of the name in MT are very 
doubtful. It has been inferred from Gen. 8817 (J), 
where Jacob appears to have crossed the Jabbok before 
moving on to Succoth and thence to Shechem, that 
Succoth lay on the S. side of the Jabbok, near the point 
where it forces its way into the Jordan. This is thought 
to agree with the represeniaiion in Judg. 85, where 
Succoth is apparently the first town reached by Gideon 
after crossing the Jordan somewhere near Zererah 
(Zeredah) and Abel-ineholah. This may possibly have 
been the notion of the redactor of the narraii^'e ; but it 
is not what the original story intended to convey. 

‘ Succoth ’ is a corruption either of Salecah = 

Salhad, the border city at the S. E. corner of Bashan 
(cp Jegar-sahadutha), or, more probably, of Maa- 
cath, a district of the Negeb. (Cp, however, Gideon.) 

In Ps. GO 8 108 8 the ‘valley of Succoth ’ is thought to be that 
art of the Jordan valley which adjoins Succoth (cp Josh. 13 27) ; 
ut this unique and obscure phrase is improbable. The boldest 
but also perhaps the most critical conjecture i.s that the psalmist 
WTote ‘ I will mete out Cusham and Maacath ’ (see Fs.^'^)'). 

^ also recognises a place-name Succoth in i K. 20 16 (ep 
aoKXixiQ (Ii], (TOKXoi [AL]). Both here and in v. 12 probably 
we should read cnx2D*7j’> ‘on their thrones’ ; see Crit. Bib. 

2. A station (020) mentioned repeatedly in the Exodus 
narrative (FLx. 12 37 [<7oicx<*^^ct Bpl, croxw^a F*, o'ox<«j^ L] 13 20 
troxwd (L] Nu. 335yC croxw^(B*z/. 5]). See Exodus, i. § 10, 
Goshen, and Pithom, § 2. Here, too, ‘Maacath’ may 
originally have stood {sub judice iis est). See Wilderness of 
Wanderi.ngs. t. K. C, 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH (flU? ni2D ; poxxcoeBM- 
NeiGei [B], COKXCO 0 B 6 NI 06 I [A], -BaneiGa [L]), a 
Babylonian idol introduced into Palestine (2 K. I730). 
As some critics think, a Hebraised form of Sarpanitum, 
consort of Marduk (on the name see Jastrow, RBA, 
12 1 [Germ. ed. 115], 449). So Rawlinson, Schrader, 
Hommel. Delitzseh [Par. 215) explains Sakkut-bimitu 
(‘supreme judge of the world’?). But surely if the 
usual explanation of Am. 026 is correct we can hardly 
doubt that it is a corruption of jvs n^ro, Saecuih-Kewan 
(two names of Saturn combined ; see Chiun a.nd 
Siccuth). 

7’here is, however, a better theory. It is probably of the 
non-Israelite Negeb that the original narrative spoke as the 
country from which the new colonists of the cities of {>ve 

Shimron) came. Among them were the men of 
Jerahmeel ; the idol they made was of mrr, or rather nx’2, 
‘Cushith,’ a title of the so-called ‘Queen of Heaven’ (or, ‘of 
Jerahmeel’?) w’orshipped by the N. Arabians. See Crit. Bib. 
n'132 possibly comes from rG2] ('2 wTitten too soon). The men 
of Culh, or rather Cush, made Nergal—/.^., Jerahmeel (a name 
for the Jerahmeelite Baal); those of Hamath (Maacath) made 
Ashima — i.e., Ishm.ael ; the Arvites (Arabians) made Nibhaz 
and Tarlak ( = Terah); the Sepharvites (Zarephathites) made 
Adrammelech and Anammelech (= Jerahmeel). t. K. C. 

SUD (coyA [BAC)] ; sftr [Syr.], sod), a Babylonian 
I stream (canal) near which Jewish exiles are said to have 
I been settled (Bar. I4). Cp Baruch [Book], §§ i, 4. 

I There must be some error in the te.xt. Since liar. 1 1- 
38 probably had a Hebrew original, we may venture to 
assume a confusion between t and -j, and read either 
Sur, i.e. , Sora, the seat of a famous Jewish academy 
(so first Boehart), or more probably -.nci, ' Shihor,’ the 
name of a w«ady in the Negeb, assuming that S22 in the 
source from which the writer drew meant Jerahmeel. 
See Shihor. For a less probable view, see Wetzstein 
in Del. Jes.^\ 701 f. T. K. c. 

SUD (coyA [B]), I Esd. .529 AV=Ezra244. SiA. 
SUDIAS (coyAioy [BA]), i Esd. 5 26 = Ezra 2 40, 
Hodaviah 4. 

SUKKIIMS, RV SUKKIIM (D'?3D ; TpooroAyTAi 
[RA] TpcorAoAyTAi [cp Swete] coyxieiM [L] ; Tro- 
glodytcs van [Libyes scilicet] BYogodytas). In 2 Ch. I23 


(1881), 158. 

2 ‘In the valley,’ Josh. 1827, should be ‘in Maacath.’ 
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Ps. G08^, where 22 V represents a twice written (see 

/V.(2i). 
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SUN 


SUSANCHITES 


the army of Shishak [q.v, ) is described as consisting of 
soldiers ‘of Kgypt, the Lubim [i.e. Libyans), the 
Sukkiim (n”3D), and the Ethiopians.’ By Sukkiim, 
evidently an African nation is meant ; and considering 
the position between Libya and Ethiopia, one under- 
stands why (D and Vg. guess at the Trog(l)odytce (the 
1 correctly wanting in B). This, however, is only a 
guess ; no such name is known in antiquity. The 
ligyptian name for those nomadic tribes of Hamitic 
blood, living between Egypt and the Red Sea, was Anti. 
This seems to have about the same meaning as the Greek 
name, viz., ‘inhabitants of rocks, cliff-dwellers.’^ 

Gesenius’s explanarion, ‘dwellers in booths ’ (m 3 p) is philo- 
logically and practically impossible. C. Niebuhr, OLZ 36 g, has 
observed that the name is almost the same as the {tukkiy^ 

yim\ I K. IO22 2 Ch. 9 21, the supposed ‘peacocks’ (see 
Peacock) brought to Solomon, and conjectures that the word 
really means there ‘black slaves,’ correcting into sukkiyyim^ as 
above. As such a word or name remains unknown, W. M. Muller 
proposes, 2 269, to assume * grey-hounds ’ (from Egyptian 

ts/zO, as the original reading in the African curiosities brought to 
Solomon, and thinks that the chronicler mistook this for a name 
of an African nation. Thus C. Niebuhr's observation, which is 
undoubtedly correct as far as the similarity of both words in 
vocalisation, is just reversed. Of course, the last explanation 
rests on a somewhat bold assumption. w. M. M. 

SUN Dnn ; on etym. see BDB). As to the 

gender of the sun, Semes or the corresponding word is 
masculine in Heb. generally,- Aram, and Ass. ^ In 
Arabic it is feminine, but the heathen Arabs knew Sams 
as a sun-god (see further below). P'or sun-worship among 
the early 1 sraelites there is little positive evidence, and that 
little (one would far rather think otherwise) threatens to 
disappear as the result of a searching criticism of the 
place-names Beth-shemesh, En-shemesh, Har-heres, 
Kir-heres, Tininath-heres, which it is possible are com- 
paratively late corruptions of Beth-cusham, En-cusham, 
Ilar-ashhur, Kir-ashhur, Timnath-ashhur (see Crit. Bib. 
on I S. () 12 Judg. 1 35, and other related passages). The 
ordinary view, of course, is that shnes, and Q-in, 

hdres, in the traditional forms of these names, prove that 
the places to which the names are taken to have be- 
longed were centres of the cultus of the sun-god. We 
must remember, however, that the solar character of the 
Baals has not been made out (B.v.VL, § if. ; Xattric- 
woR.sinp, § 5), and (not to fall into repetitions) that it 
is in S. Arabia that the worship of sun and moon was 
‘ strikingly prevalent.' On the other hand, Winckler 
has produced a considerable body of evidence (most of 
it, to be sure, is unsafe) from the early narratives, to 
show that solar and lunar mythology is represented in 
Hebrew legends, and holds that the god variously 
called Ramman, Hadad, and Yahu is not only the 
storm-god, but at the same time the god who, in the 
spring-tide, restores fruitfulness to the earth, and one 
of whose forms is the well-known Tammuz [GI 278). 
In (jen. 49 io, where Dillmann supposes the moon to 
be represented by Joseph's mother, Winckler holds 
that, since may be feminine (see Gen. 15 17; and 
cp Ges. Thes.^ s.v. d’Cc’) and rn\ ydredh, neither is nor 
can be feminine, the mother is the true representative 
of the sun, and we have here a sign of the inhuence 
of a different form of mythology from the pure 
Babylonian — viz. , the S. Arabian, in which the children 
of the moon-god are ’Athtar, who is masculine, and 
Sams, who is feminine. Winckler also [Gl 270) thinks 
we may infer that in the early Hebrew myth (which 
was also the original Semitic as well as S. Arabian 
myth) Sams, the sun-deity, was the mother, ’Athtar 
the wife of the moon-god. Zimmern [KA 365, 

1 [For a consideration of the question whether 2 Ch. I2212 

refers to Mizraim or Mizrim, and to Shishak or to Cushi, and 
how should be read, see Shishak, § 3, and Crit. Bib.] 

2 Masculine in Ps. 104 19 ; feminine in Gen. 15 17. In Sam. 
Pent, it is sometimes constructed with a feminine where MT 
has a masculine. Vice versdy in Jer. ISg Kt. has nR 3 where 
Kr. has R2 (of the sun). 
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369) gives a qualified support to Winckler’s theories, 
but thinks that Egyptian influences on Hebrew cults 
may be presumed, in addition to Babylonian. If we 
throw back this influence far enough, the possibility of 
this may be granted. But, so far as the biblical evidence 
goes, it is surely Babylon (directly or indirectly) rather 
than Egypt which is indicated as the source of such 
influences. We must also desiderate a much keener 
and more methodical criticism of the Hebrew texts, 
especially of names and phrases bearing on cults and 
myths, than is yet habitual among biblical and archaeo- 
logical scholars. For instance, is it safe to build either 
on the place-name Beth-shemesh, or on the personal 
names SAMSON and Shesiibazzar {qq.v.)l However 
this may be, the worship of the sun and moon and of 
the ‘ host of heaven ’ in general among the Israelites in 
the seventh and sixth centuries is not doubtful (see 
Moon, Nature-worship, § 5, Stars, § 4, 1 ’ammuz). 

On the relation of Yabwe to the spring-sun god Marduk, see 
Creation, § 8, and cp Zimmern KA 7'(3), 369, 509 ; on other 
points, see Chariot, § 13, Horse, § 4, Nathan -meeech. 
See also Eclipse. For Sun-dial (Is. 388) see Dial; for 
Sun-gate (Jer. 19 2 AVmg.) see Pottery, Harsith, cp 
Jerusalem, § 24 ; for Sun Images see Massebah, § i, c. 

T. K. C. 

SUPH ( 5 ]- 1 D, THC epyOp^c [BAF], j. e. GinAacchc 
[L]), the name of a locality, from which, Dillmann 
conjectures, the Pj-ID'D' siiph ; EV Red Sea 

{q.v.'\) took its name, Dt. 1 1 1 (cp 0 ). The neigh- 
bouring names in the traditional text are as perplexing 
as Suph, and there is some reason to think that Do has, 
either by accident or under the influence of theory, 
misread an earlier text which lay before him. 

ViO may originally (cp Nu. 21 14, e(^Aoyio-e = ,-isic)have 
been nS”!!'! ^^0, and the whole verse may have run, ‘These are 
the words which Moses spoke to all Israel In Arabia of Jerah- 
meel, in the wilderness [In Arahial, opposite Zarephath, between 
Paran and Peleth and Libnah and Misrim.’ In Nu. 21 14 the 
same name appears as Suphah (n£31D). See Vaheb, and Crit. 
Bib. T. K. c. 

SUPPER (AgittnOn). Mk. 621 etc. See Me.-\ls, 
§ 2 [b), Eucharist. 

SUR (ccYP T. [wS*]; acc. [B*] ; 

Syr. Silryd), one of the coast-towns of Palestine which 
submitted to Holofernes (Judith 228). Fritzsche too 
boldly corrects to ‘ Dora ’ (Dor). If, however, Ocina is 
Accho, this violates the geographical order of the places. 
Most probably Judith (like Tobit ; see 'I'hisbe) was re- 
dacted from a narrative in which the scene of the events 
was mainly in the Negeb. The place-names easily 
adapted themselves to this view. ‘ Sidoii and fl'yre,' as 
often, represents ‘Missur, ' ‘ Sur and Ocina’ (v.I. 
the Kenites), npi nsCf ‘ Missur and Kenaz.’ 

T. K. c. 

SUR, GATE OF (TID nrj»), 2 K. 116; cp 2 Ch. 
23 $. An unexplained riddle in a doubtful text. See 
Kittel, and Crit. Bib., also Jerusalem, § 24. 

SURETY (x^lP). Gen. 439. See Law and 
Justice, § 17, Pledge, § 3, and Trade and Com- 
merce, § 82 [e) I (4) ; cp Earne.st, Deposit. 

SUSA (gn coycoic [BXWL^]), Esth. 11 3. See 
Shushan. 

SUSANCHITES, RVSHUSHANCHITES(^^'??^'•'^^^*^ 

COycyNAXAIOI [B], coyCAN- [AL]). one of the peoples 
represented among Osnappar’s colonists (Ezra Igf). 

Delitzsch i^Par. 327 ; Caliver Bib. Lex.^) 876), following 
Lenormant, compares Shushinak, the name of the capital and 
of the chief god of Susiana on the native hflamiie inscriptions. 
If, however, the present writer’s theory that F'.zra-Nehemiah has 
been recast, on the basis of a mistaken historical theory, by a 
Jewish editor, be accepted, ‘Shushan’ will(cp C'D'D i^ E. 60 20) 
have arisen cut of Cushan (cp Cush, 2) and ‘ §usankaye (Ezra 4 9) 
out of Cushfinaye ‘ Cushanites.’ See Shushan, and on ‘ Os- 
nappar’see Crit. Bib. T. K. C. 
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SWINE 


SUSANNA 

SUSANNA (cOYC(5.NN«\. i.e, ‘lily.’ §69). 

1. The pious and beautiful wife of Jonkim, in one of the 
apocrypliai additions to Daniel. See Daniel (Book), § 5. 

2. One of the women who ministered to Jesu-s (Lk. 83). 

SUSI ('DO ; C0YC[€]| [BAFL]), a Manassitc, father 
of Gaddi, Nu. 13 ii[i 2 ] (col. 2919, n. 6). 

SWADDLE, S WADDLINGB AND. The verb ( “pnn , 
hdthal, in fhi. and.Hoph.) is found in E/ck. 1^4; the 
noun hilthulldh (n?nn). in Job 889, figuratively of the 
dark cloud enveloping the circumambient ocean. 

The mortal speaker in Wisd. 7 3^! says, ‘ I also when 1 w.as 
born, drew in the common air, and fell upon the kindred earth, 
uttering, like all, for my first voice, the selfsame wail. In 
swaddling clothes was I nursed and in (watchfull cares (ei' cnrap- 
ydi/Qi? di/eTpd</»ji/ koX tv (f>povTt<riv)/ See also Lk. 27 12 (f<rjrap' 
ydva)(rtv, earrapyavutfitvov). Cp RoLLKK ; I' AM It. V, § lo ; 
Meuici.ne, § r- In L.am. 222 the verb is n2*0> more 

probably ‘dandled ’ : so RV. See Span. 

SWALLOW. I. nm, dUrdr: Ps. 8I3W. Brov. 

2o 2 t ; Tpvydiv in Ps., arpovOoi in Prov. Sec below. 

2. DtD, st'iSt Is. 3814 Jer.8 7,t Ki. ; D'D Kr. ; 

correctly rendered in RV ; AV wrongly Ck.\ne for 

e.xplanation of error). 

Canon Tristram considers that di^rdr is rightly inter- 
preted swallow or martin, whilst the identity of sis'^ 
with the swallow or swift has been satisfactorily proved 
by Hochart 2 i 10 (cp Lagarde in GGX 1888, p. 6/.), 
and receives interesting confirmation from the fact that 
Tristram heard this name given to the swift {Cypsclns 
apuSy L) by the present inhabitants of Palestine 
[FFP, Z2.f.). 

Although zoologists place the Hirundinidae (swallows 
and martins) some distance from the Cypselidm (swifts), 
swallows and swifts are very frequently mistaken for 
each other, and it seems improbable that the ancient 
Jewish writers distinguished between them. 

There .Tre three specie.s of swallow, Hhundo, now found in 
Palestine, (i) The common .swallow, //. ryisiica, which, like 
it.s congener {2) //. ru/ttla, returns from its winter quarters 
towards the end of March, whilst (3) II. the oriental 

swallow, winters in the Holy Land. Four species of marlin 
anti three species of swift are known in Palestine, one of them 
being the common swift, Cypselus apus, referred to above. 

'Phe swifts fly, like the swallows, with great rapidity, 
and their return from the S. in the early spring is a 
most striking event (Jer. 87). It usually occurs at the 
beginning of April. ‘ Clouds pass in long streams to 
the north, but still leave prodigious numbers behind.’ 

They return to their winter quarters in November. 
It is thought that the reiterated complaining cry of the 
swift is referred to by the prophet (Is. 8814) rather than 
the more musical and less frequent note of the swallow 
(see further Che. ad loc. ). 

Both swifts and swallows frequent town.s and villages. The 
swallows build their nests of mud (Ps. 84 3). The swift usually 
builds its nest of straws, feathers, etc., cemented together by 
saliva ; it uses such materials as it can obtain without recourse 
to the ground, as with its long wings and short legs it experiences 
difficulty in rising from the earth. 

3. Is. 3814 Jer. 87!), rendered in RV Crane 

(^.J'.). A. E. S. — N. M. 

[It seems probable that should also be substituted 
for MT’s iiN in Job 76 . ‘My days are swifter than 
a crane’ will be instinct with pathetic force to those who 
remember travellers’ descriptions of the migration of the 
crane. See Cril. Bib. T. K. c.] 

SWAN (HDD’Jri, tinsSmethy Lev. 11 18 [rrOp^YPIOON 
[BFL] -peoN'^CA]]. Dt. 14 16 [(e)iBiC BAFL]). 

Two species of swan, Cy^nus viusicus (C. /erus\ the 
Whooper or Wild Swan, and C. olor (C. ittansnctus)^ have 
been found in Palestine ; but they appear to be comparatively 
rare, and scholars do not now defend AV. 

Following © in Dt., Tristram identifies tinsdmeth 

1 \t\{.htiiv represents both 013 and in Is., in Jer. 
aypou = ciD or Aq. ir-Trov in Is. 8814; Sym. \tKd>viv in 

Is. 38 14, T€TTi^ in Jer. 8 7 ; I'heod. ai? in Is. 38 14. 

This form, which is the Rre in Jer. 87, is also supported by 
Th. in Is. 8814 and is the name which Tristram heard (see 
above). 


with the sacred ibis {Ibis cpthiopica ; but see Heko.v), 
or with the purple gallinule {Forphyrw arruleus) allied 
to the moor-hen. See, however, Owe, 

The same Hebrew word is found in Lev. 1130 in the list of 
unclean quadrupeds, where AV has Mole 2), R\' Cham- 
eleon. See Lizaku, 6. a. e. s. 

SWEARING ( Gen. 2I23, etc. ; omnygiNi 
M t. 034, etc.). See Oath. 

SWEAT, BLOODY. Of the passage in Lk. 22 44 
(the agony in the garden), ' and his sweat became as it 
were great drops of blood falling down upon the ground ’ 
{Kai iyivcTO 6 Idpihs aiTov ojael Opb/x^ot, adficvros Kara- 
^aivovTos iirl T7 )v yrjv), three interpretations are current : 
(a) that a literal (and preternatural*) exudation of 
blood is intended ; (b) that the sweat-drops resembled 
blood-drops in colour, size, abundance, or the like ; {c) 
that the expression is to be taken rhetorically, somewhat 
as the modern ‘ tears of blood. ’ 

It is to be observed that w. 43/ are absent from 
many MSS (see the discussion in IF // 2 64 ff.). It is a 
question whether they were suppressed by the ' orthodox’ 
{dpObdo^oi 8^ depeiXavTo rb prjTbv, Epiphanius, Ancorat. 
31), or whether they are to be regarded as a later in- 
sertion, explicable perhaps on some such principle as 
that suggested above in col. 1808, middle. Among the 
most recetit commentators Holtzmann accepts them as 
genuine, whilst B. W’eiss rejects them. There is a 
recent discussion of the subject by Harnack {SB A IF, 
1901, 251-255), who holds it to be certain that HN.V 
give an intentionally shortened text, and places the 
excision perhaps in the beginning of the second century, 
but perhaps also many decades later. His arguments 
are four: (i) Every feature in the disputed passage 
which can be compared with certainly genuine Lucan 
passages bears the Lucan stamp. (2) There is no 
direct evidence that the words w’ere wanting in the 
MSS. before 300, whilst Justin, Tatian, and Irena:us 
attest them for the first half of the second century. (3) 
In two important points the passage could not fail to 
offend the orthodox : (<z) the statement that an angel 
strengthened Jesus : we reniemi^er how earnest was 
the struggle in the earliest times for the super-angelic 
dignity of Jesus ; {b) the dycovia with its consequences 
was produced not by external attacks but by a terrible 
inward struggle (this goes beyond Heb. 57). (4) We 

cannot, it is true, give a full answer to the question 
whence the fourth evangelist drew’ his material ; but it 
is clear that in the narrative of the Passion and the 
Resurrection he had no other source than the Synoptics. 
Now is it not highly probable, asks Harnack, that 
Jn. 1227 ^ is the Johannine transformation of Lk. 
2243/ ? Cp Cross. § 5. 

SWEET CANE (n^i;), Is. 4324 Jer. 620. See 
Reed, ib. 

SWEET ODOURS, (i) Dnpl** 2 , besarnfm, 2 Ch. 
16 14, etc. See Spice, i; cp Balsam. 2. C'nin'p, nthohim^ 
Lev. 26 31, etc. Cp Sacrifice, § 36. 

SWEET SPICES (D'?pp). Ex. 3O34. See Spice, 2. 

SWINE (T'Tn ; cp Ass. hufnsiru yC I XO'POC. Lk. 
832 f. 1515/. etc. ). .Apart from the prohibition of eating 
. swine's flesh (Dt. 148 , cp Lev. 11 7) there 

1 . BiDUcai probably no pre- exilic reference to 

references. 

proverb comparing a ' fair woman vvithout discretion ’ 

J According to Professor Macalisier (Hastings, 

‘There are no modern trustworthy ca.ses of genuine bloody 
sweat ; and although in some older writings comparable instances 
are quoted, none of them are properly authenticated.’ 

2 and piazu are two animals which belong to the 

class represented ideograph Ically by (f-^., swine). They 
lived in reedy, marshy districts. Whether humBru is quite 
the same as the Ar.abic hinztr is uncertain ; but the affinity 
must be great (Jensen, Z'A 1 309). The Aramaic hezinl is, like 
the AraHc form, derived from Babylonian ; cp references in 
Muss-Arnolt, s.v. humuru. ‘Narrow-eyed’ (BDB) i.s not a 
satisfactory explanation. 
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to 'a jewel of gold in a swine's snout’ (Prov. II22) 
may already presuppose the proximity of Gentiles who 
kept swine. This is certainly the case with the two 
most familiar NT references to swine — viz. , ‘ he sent him 
into his fields to feed swine' {Lk. Ifiis), and ‘neither 
cast ye your pearls before the swine’ (Mt. 76 ). But 
we can go deeper into the meaning than this. It is 
difficult not to think that, at any rate in its present form, 
the crowning error of the ‘ prodigal son ’ consisted in 
his becoming paganised^ (an ever present danger of 
Jews in the Roman period); ‘the swine,' as well 
as ‘ the dogs ’ (note the article) in Jesus' warning, 
are Gentiles of the class described so often in the OT 
as ' the wicked ’ (contrast Is. Such passages are 

intelligible only at the period when both Judaism and 
the young religion of Christ were confronted by an alien 
religious system in the very midst of the sacred land. 
No more striking exhibition of this perpetual contrast 
can well be imagined than that in the narrative of the 
demoniacs of Gerasa (see Geras.\). This place was 
(like Gadara) in the heathen territory of Peraea, where 
a ‘herd of many swine’ (Mt. 830 Lk. 832) — we need 
not lay stress on the too definite detail in Mk. 613^ 
(' about two thousand ') — was a familiar sight. 

It is probable that the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac or demoniacs has not reached us in its 
earliest form, and that the departure of the ‘ legion ’ 
of demons into the half-legion of swine is a secondary 
element.'^ If so, wc gain a fresh illustration of the 
Jewish way of regarding heathenism as a ‘swinish’ 
error (see Wcizsacker's weighty remarks, Aj>ost. Age, 
265). The author of 2 Peter regards the immoral 
heresy of his day as just such another (2 Pet. 222,'* 
where EV ‘ sow,’ 6s). 

There are three references to swine in 0 which are not found 
in MT. Probably, however, they are due to corruption of the 
te.vt. See 2 S. 17 8 (where 0^ .appears to insert ws us rpaxeta 
eu Trefit'o) ; but see Klo. ad I'C.) and i K.20 102238 (where the 
[at] ues of BAL and BA respectively has evidently sprung out of 
KuVes). 

The swine occupied a highly honourable place as a 
sacrificial animal in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, but 

- . , was neither sacrificed nor eaten by the 

2. A sacred t s -r u ■ r t r 

anim 1 Jcws.° I heir feeling of repugnance was 

not shared by the Assyrians, who relished 
swine’s flesh ; ® though the hog, which was only half- 
tamed, was not included among their ordinary domestic 
animals." In Egypt the pig was unpopular, if not 
tabooed.® Swine were certainly kept, but only in 
certain localities — e.g, in the district of el-Kab (the 
city of Eileithyia). Among the live stock belonging to 
Renni, whose tomb is at el-Kab, 300 swine are 
mentioned. As Renni (13th dynasty) was a prophet of 
the goddess at el-Kab (perhaps to be identified with 
Selene; cp Herod. 247), it is probable that he had to 
provide swine for sacrifice ; for swine, as Herodotus 
states, were sacrificed to Selene and Dionysus (Osiris). 
The drove of swine depicted in the tomb of Paheri 
(i8th dynasty) at the same place may be for agricultural 

1 The parable is even literally accurate. That Jews were 
sometimes tempted to keep swine is proved for the time of John 
Hyreauus by a prohibition quoted by Grotius in his comment 
on Mt. 832. 

2 Keim’s statement {Jestt von Naz. 2 457) is correct ; ‘ the 
report of Matthew is by far the simplest, the most original.’ 
Cp Badham, S. Mark's Indebtedness, 42 

3 '^^’?,\\Q{Philologica Sacra, 21) suggests that the story may 
have arisen as a popular explanation of a place-name such as 
Rils el-hinzir, ‘ swine’s head ’ (or ‘ promontory ’), or Tell abu-1- 
hinzlr, ‘ hill of the father of swine.* 

In this passage the reference to the wallowing of the swine 
appears to have sprung from a misreading of a well-known 
proverb (Prov. 26 11). 

® Cp Frazer, Pausanias, 4 137 ff, 

8 On certain da^ s it was expressly forbidden to eat it (Jastrow, 
Relig. Bab. 381). Was it sacred to Bel at Nippur? See 
Peters, Nippur, 2131. 

7 ^laspero, Dawn of Civ. 560. The illustration given by 
Maspero represents a sow and her litter in the reeds of the 
marshes. 

8 Erman, Egypt, 441. 


purposes. Elsewhere swine came to be regarded as 
embodiments of Set and Typhon, and were loathed 
accordingly. To the Syrians and Phoenicians, however, 
the swine was sacrosanct and its flesh prohibited (cp 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 54). Antiphanes states that it was 
sacred to Aphrodite or Astarte (.Athen. 849). 

Probably it is from the European boar {Sra scrofa) 
that the domesticated swine of Palestine is derived, 
though this is still to some extent a matter of conjecture. 
Swine are very uncommon in Palestine, and there may 
have been the same scarcity in Jewish territory in ancient 
times on account of the repugnance of the Jew s to this 
animal. This repugnance (which is shared by Moham- 
medans) is not to be explained on mere sanitary grounds 
(cp Fdut. De Is. et Osir. 8). It is but the reverse side 
of that earlier veneration for the swine as sacrosanct ^ 
which also accounts for the original taboo upon swine’s 
flesh ; and the legend of the death of Adonis may be a 
primitive (Phoenician) explanation of this change of 
feeling. There is indeed some evidence among the 
Jews of a survival of the ancient feeling in certain 
quarters. As Robertson Smith has pointed out,^ the 
strange statements in Is. 664 (cp 6617) and 663 are 
most easily explicable if the flesh of swine was partaken 
of in secret sacrificial meals. 


The correctness of ibis view is by no means bound up with 
his view of the date of Is. 65 yC, which later criticism regards as 
belonging to the time of Nehemiah, and referring to certain 
unorthodo.x rites practised by some at least of the Jews and 
by the Samaritans, or the N. Arabians (Che.), and denounced by 
the adherents of a legal orthodoxy. It has also been m.ade at 
any rate plausible by Robertson Smith that the swine, the dog, 
and the mou.se (see Dog, Mousk) were the totems of the Jewish 
familie.s which took part in the mysteries described in those 
strange prophecies. 3 

The Boar in Hebrew bears the same name as the 
swine. The Talmud for clearness uses the phrase 
*i3n 1‘Tn (cp -13. ‘the open country,' 

^ (Ps.SO.3 [.4] <rCs 

XO Doars. ART]) once speaks of ‘ the 

boar from the jungle’"* (■^>*^•:, EV ‘out of the wood’). 
This is in fact the more descriptive phrase. It is. in tl^e 
'jungle' of the Jordan, from Jericho to the Sea of 
Galilee, that the wild boar specially dwells, though he 
is also to be found in the lowlands of S. Philistia and 
Bcersheba and on the slopes of Hermon. ‘ A party of 
wild boars,' says Tristram (AV//>’ 54), ‘will uproot a 
whole field in a single night.’ I'he Assyrian storm-god 
in his fury is likened to a wild boar {/jumsiru) ; not 
unnaturally w’e may interpet Ps. SO 13 [14] of the havoc 
wrought in Palestine by the armies of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
Similarly in 4 Esd. 1,530 the Carmanians [(/-v.] are 
compared to ‘the wild boars of the forest' (in one of 
the late additions to 4 Esd. ) ; and in Enoch 8972 the 
Samaritans who attempted to prevent the rebuilding of 
the Jewish temple are symbolised by wild boars. 

a. E. S. — S. a. C. — T. K. C. 


SWORD {21^,k^reb; axaxmra, £i(t)Oc)- 

In Ecclus. 462 pofKpala (EV 'sword)’ represents 
kidon, pi'3* See Javelin, i, 5. In Job2025, bdrdk, 
p"i3, lit. ‘lightning,’ is poetically used for ‘sword’ or 
'blade' (cp Dt. 8241). 


1 The theory of the primitive sanctity of the swine is unassail- 
able (cp Fish, §§ 9 _^). CalHstratus’s explanation of this 
.sanctity (Plut. Sympos. 4 5) may be absurd ; but the fact 
remains. Cp Frazer’s important remarks in his Pausanias, 
4138; and see Clean and Unclean, § 8; Food, § 16, and 
JQR, 1902, p. 422. 

2 Kinship, 307 ff. ; A(2) 343, 357, 368. ((Dther illustrations 

of the subject of this article will also he found in /v A(2).) 

3 [See Shaphan, Sanballat, Zekubbabel, and specially 
Crit. Bib., where the evidence relative to the captivity of the 
people of Judah and their .subsequent relations to their oppressors 
IS considered, and Is. 664 663 17 are restored to w'hat the present 
writer takes to be their original form. He would gladly have 
come to other re.sults, as the new considerations compel him to 
abandon the brilliant and plausible theory adopted from W.^R. 
Smith in Intr. Is. 366^ — t. k. c.] 

4 On the reading see Hippopotamus. 
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Other words doubtfully or wrongly rendered ‘ sword ' 
are : 

1. S‘Hah^ Joel 28 ; RV ‘ weapons’ (E Vs usual rendering). 

‘Dart’ would be better (ri^wS to send, .shoot). So In Neh. 

4 17 [11 1 , and elsewhere, ‘weapon ’ should be ‘ dart ’ ^0X19). 

2. mckerah, .TO,'::, Gen. 4D sf. So A V mg., RV. The mean- 
ing is suitable ; hut the sense has no philological juslification 
(see Spurrell’s note). See Shechem. 

3. resah, nsi, Ps. 42 10 (i i] ', 0 Kara^Aao’at (-dAao'^ai [Kc-*"']) ; 

AVmg., ‘ Or, killing ’ ; RVmg., ‘ Or, crushing.’ Paethgen agrees 
with RV, comparing 02 3 [4]. See Che. We. SBOT, on 

the text of both passages. 

The htfreb or sword (the sheath of which was called 
or pj, fiadan) was suspended from the girdle 
(Gen. IS 22 I S. 1 / 39 25 13 2 *^ 08 ), probably on the left 

thigh (ep Judg. 3 i 6 , with Moore’s note), as was also 
usual with the Assyrians (see Layard, quoted below) 
and the Greeks. Though so frequently mentioned in 
the o r, we need not infer that it was in very common 
use ; the sword cannot have been so easy to make as 
the arrow (see Weapons, § 2) or Spear. Nor must 
we suppose that an instrument of the same size and shape 
is always intended by h^reb ; the same word may have 
denoted the most primitive form of sword, as well as 
the later knife-like weapons (cp Josh. 62 and see Knife, 

2), including scimitars and the longer poniards. 

Taking a wider survey of the evolution of the sword, 
we notice that the earliest form of this weapon was of 
wood ; the antelope's horn, merely sharpened, which is 
still used in every part ot the East where the material 
can be procured, may abso, as a writer in Kitto suggests 
[Bibl. Cycl.), have served the same purpose. The 
Egyptian soldiers of the first Theban Empire were 
armed in some cases with wooden swords (Maspero, 
Ddtvn of Civilisation y 452), and swords of heavy wood 
are said to be still used in Nubia ; in Mexico and 
Yucatan the wooden sword was provided with a flint 
edge, and ‘ the destructive powers of this formidable 
weapon are frequently dwelt upon by the early Spaniards’ 
(Wilson, Prehistoric iMan^ 1 190). Later, bronze and 
iron were used. 

The sword, however, would not appear to have been 
a favourite weapon in ancient times. Where it is 
found, it seems to be carried as a rule as an additional 
security. The Chaldman soldiers, whose equipment 
was of the rudest kind, though they seem to Imve used 
the dagger, did not apparently carry a sword (see 
Maspero, Daw?i of Civ. 722). According to Erman 
[Life in Anc. Egypt, 516), the swords (///r/y>//) imported 
into Egypt in the eighteenth dynasty came from Syria. ^ 
Wilkinson {Anc. E.gyft, \‘2\of.) gives the following | 
description of the Egyptian sword : | 

‘ The Egyptian sword was straight and short, from two-and- 
a-half to three feet in length, having apparently a double edge, 1 
and tapering to a sharp point ; and Herodotus compares the | 
sword of Cilicia to that of Egypt. It was used for cut and 
thrust ; but on .some occasions they held it downwards, and 
stabbed as with a dagger. The handle was plain, hollowed in 
the centre, and gradually increasing in _ thickness at either 
extremity’ (cp the picture of the storming of Dapuru, the 
fortress of the Heta, by Rameses II., reproduced above, col. 
J223). 

This is very like the sword of the bronze age as we 
find it elsewhere (cp the bronze swords given in Evans, 
The Ancient Bronze of Great Britain, 273-300 ; Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1 352). Like other 
bronze swords it is without cross-piece^ or handguards ; 
and like these, in spite of what Wilkinson says, it was 
perhaps ‘intended for stabbing and thrusting rather ' 
than for cutting’ (Lubbock, Prehistoric Tinies^^\ 30)-^ I 
The swords of the Mediterranean pirates seem to have 
been of the same kind (Wilkinson, 246 ; cp WMM, 

1 Cp the earlier broad.sword of the ante-Norman period ; see ! 
I '.vans. Ancient Armour and \Ceapons in Europe, 1 317^ 

- ‘ The handles of the bronze swords are very short, and could 
not have been held comfortably by hands as large as ours, a 
characteristic much relied ou by those who attribute the intro- 
duction of bronze into Europe to a people of Asiatic origin ' j 
(Lubbock, op. cit.). 


As. u. Etcr. 375) ; and we meet with it again on the 
silver patera found by Gen. di Cesnola {Cyprus, 
pi. xix., ppp. p. 276) at Curium.^ For cutting, a 
curved sword, like a sickle, was often used. In the 
nineteenth dynasty the Pharaoh hintself is represented 
as fighting. ‘ He even takes part in the hand-to-hand 
fight, and his dagger and sickle-shaped sword are close 
at hand’ (Erman, Anc. Egypt, 527).-’ The Assyrians, 
whose martial etiuipment was remarkable, used swords 
of various kinds and sizes. The spearman, besides his 
spear and shield, often carried a short sword in his belt 
(Maspero, Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 321). Hut 
Assyrian soldiers also used long swords ; ' the swords 
were worn on the left side, and susi>;nded by belts 
passing over the shoulders, or round the middle ’ 

I (Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, 2342) ; some of the 
' swords have quite a modern appearance (see Ball, Light 
j from the East, 199). That amongst the Israelites the 
I sword was sometimes slung in the .same way seems to 
I be shown by such passages as 1 S. 17 39 2 S. 208 1 K. 
20 11. Both sword and sheath amongst the Egyptians, 
and Assyrians were often highly ornamented (see 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, I210, Layard, Ninei’eh and its 
Remains, 2298 ; cp also the poniards found in the 
coffin of ’Ah-hoteji, as shown in Maspero, Egyptian 
Archceology, 31 Struggle of the Natiotts, 97). 

I Amongst the metal objects found by Bliss {A Mound 
of aM any Cities, 105) were spear-heads, lance -points, 
and knives, but apparently no swords. On p. 106, 

I however, he gives what he describes as ' a large knife, 

! which fitted on to a wooden handle, as a few slivers of 
wood still clinging to the end show.’ Perhaps this was 
rather a poniard. Schliemann in his Mycenaean explora- 
tions {Mycence, 283) found swords the length of which 
‘ seems in a great many cases to have exceeded three 
feet . . . ; they are in general not broader than our 
rapiers.’ But, strange to say, he found no swords on 
the supposed site of Troy (see llios, 483). At Hissarlik 
‘ weapons of copper and bronze occur frequently — lance- 
heads, daggers, arrow-heads, knives, if we may designate 
these as weapons — but no swords’ (Preface by Prof. 
Virchow, xii). The reputed sword of Goliath was 
preserved as a sacred object in a sanctuary ( i S. 21 8/ 1 . 
There are Babylonian parallels (see Goliath, § 3), and 
Lubbock {Origin of CivilisatiotR*\ 323) points out that 
to some' peoples the sword itself has been an object of 
veneration and even of worship. M. A. C. 

SYCAMINE TREE (cykaamnoc, Lk.lTbf) is, as 
all agree, the mulberry, that being the invariable 
meaning of the Greek word (Cels. 1 288 ff.'). 

Both ihe black and the while mulberry {Morus nigra L. and 
M. alba L.) are at this day commonly cultivated in Palestine. 
The Greek name is probably derived from Heb. C'ipjp^, sikmJm, 
though this denotes a difierenl tree — the sycomore or fig-mul- 
berry. The Mishnic name for the mulberry is ‘ Mulberry 

trees’ as a rendering for is a mere guess. Cp Mul- 

BEKKY Trees. 

SYCHAR (cYX<^P nientioncd in the 

account of the conversation of Jesus with a Samaritan 
woman (Jn. 45). It was a 'city of Samaria,’ and it 
was ‘ near the piece of ground {xojpiov) which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph.’ ‘ Jacob’s fountain ’ (irT^yi?) was 
there, by which we are told that Jesus sat, ‘ wearied 
with his journey.’ From the expression ‘a city . . . 
called Sychar ’ (cp 11 54. ‘a city called Ephraim’) we 
may plausibly assume that the place referred to was 
not very well known. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that the redactor of the Gospel may have 
misread the manuscript which lay before him, and that, 
not knowing any places called Sychar and Ephraim, he 

1 The weapons of Cyprus were greatly prized ; * Alexander 
had a Cyprus sword given him by the king of Citium, and 
praised for its lightness and good quality ’ (p. 10).^ 

2 Cp the curved sabre of Rarnmun (Adad)-Nirari I.; Maspero, 
Struggle oj" the Nations, 6 oj \ Ball, Light from the East, 133. 
The Etruscans also used the curved sword ; Dennis, The Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1 201 2 442. 
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may have modified the phraseology so as to suit these 
apparently obscure places.^ Naturally there has been 
much debate as to this ‘ eity called Sychar,’ otherwise 
unmenlioned ; and the theory which has the first claim 
lo be considered is that which identifies ‘ Sychar ’ with 
(Sychem) — i.e.^ the chief eity of the Samaritans, 
Shechem. 

From the time of Eusebius, no doubt has been 
entertained as to the identity of ‘Jacob’s fountain.’ It 
1 Q V, — ‘s called later in the gospel narrative a 

Shechem” {0p^ap=-)N3, b^'er), and this double 
title is, in fact, applicable to the vener- 
lible ‘ Jacob’s Well’ of our day, if the various reports of 
travellers are correct. It is no doubt rain-water that 
produces the softness claimed for the water of ‘ Jacob’s 
Well ’ ; but it may nevertheless also be true that, as 
Conder says, the well fills by infiltration.^ Few of the 
sacred sites in Palestine thrill one so much as this, because 
of the beauty of the narrative with which it is connected, 
and because of the unquestioning and universal accept- 
ance of the early tradition. Jacob's Well is situated 
m. E. of Nablus, iioo yards from the traditional 
tomb of Joseph (Josh. 2432). It is beneath one of the 
ruined arches of the church which Jerome, as we shall 
see {§ 2), speaks of, and is reached by a few rude steps, 
being some feet below the surface. The situation is 
very appropriate, if the w’ell was designed for the use of 
the Nsorkers in the grain-fields of el-Mahna ; ^ for it is at 
the point where the Vale of Nablus merges into the 
plain of el-Mahna. The reputation of its water for 
sanctity and for healthfulness might conceivably have 
led a woman to go there from Shechem (if Sychar = 
Shechem) to draw' water, although the well was ‘deep.’ 
A doubt may, indeed, arise as to whether the city of 
Shechem could have been described by the narrator as 
' near the piece of land which Jacob gave to Joseph,’ if 
this piece of land enclosed the present ‘Jacob’s Well’ 
and ‘Joseph’s Tomb.’ It would seem, however, that a 
writer w ho had the statement of Clen. 33 18-20 in his 
mind W’ould almost inevitably speak of the ‘ piece of 
land ’ as near Shechem ; for the writer of that passage 
(w'e assume the text to be correct) certainly suggests 
that Shechem and Jacob’s purchased estate were near 
together. If, therefore, our present ‘ Jacob’s Well ’ was 
already known by that name in the time of the evangel- 
ist (or the writer on whom the evangelist relies) there is 
no difficulty in the statement that Sychar (if Sychar =: 
Shechem) was near Jacob’s possession. Nor can we, 
in accordance with the tenor of the narrative, venture 
to place 'the city’ very near Jacob’s Well, for Jesus’ 
disciples, who had gone away into the city to buy food, 
returned (Jn. 48 27) only after Jesus had had a conversa- 
tion with the woman, which we cannot well suppose to 
have been a short one. 

If ‘Sychar’ were the only somewhat improbable 
place-name in the Fourth Gospel, it might perhaps be 
rash to question the accuracy of the reading ; but 
ACnon, Salim, Ephraim all warn us to caution in the 
treatment of ‘Sychar.’ Jerome long ago ascribed the 
reading to the error of a copyist, nor has modern 
criticism disproved the possibility of his hypothesis.'^ 
It is, however, in the document used by the redactor 
of our Gospel, not in the Gospel itself, that we may 

1 It is remarkable, however, that in Gen. 33 18, as the text 
stands, the well-known Shechem is described in a way which 
would rather befit an obscure place like ‘ Sychar ’ (on the 
assumption that ‘ Sychar ’ is right). 

2 Cp G. A. Smith, //(7 374 ; and papers on the water of 
Jacob’s Well, PEFQ, 1897, pp. 67, 149, 196. ‘The source of 
supply to the well has not been accurately ascertained, but it is, 
doubtless, greatly due to percolation and rainfall,’ Barclay, 68. 

3 Trumbull, PEFQ, 1897, p. 149. 

4 ‘Transient Sichem, non ut plerique errantes legunt Sichar, 

quae nunc Neapolis appellatur’ (Ep. 86). ‘ Hebraice Sichem 

dicitur, ut Johannes quoque Evangelista testatur ; licet vitiose, 
ut Sichar legatur, error inolevit ’ (Qucpst, in Gen. cap. 48, no. 22). 
‘Sichar conclusio sive ramus. Conrupte autem pro Sichem . . . 
ut Sichar legeretur, usus optinuit ’ 6620). 
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suppose the corruption to have arisen. The text may 
have become indistinct, and the redactor may have 
misread ‘Sychar’ for ‘Sychem.’ 

To suppose that the narrator, being an allegorist, deliberately 
changed ‘Sichem’ into ‘Sychar’ in order to suggest that the 
Samaritan religion was a ‘ lie ’ siker; cp Hab. 2 18), or that 
the Samaritans were ‘ drunkards ’ {sikkdrim^ cp Is. 28 i), is rash 
in the extreme. The latter suggestion (Reland) is absurdly 
inappropriate, for Is. 28i relates to the nobles of ancient 
Samaria, and has nothing to do with Shechem. (Cp, however, 
Gospels, § 54 y.) 

The above, however, is not the only solution of the 
problem of Sychar. Ily a curious coincidence it 
g , happens (a) that early Christian travellers 
1. T ill Palestine speak of a Sichar distinct from 
fr Sichem, {b) that the Talmud several times 

Shechem ^ Suchar, and [c) that at the 

' present day the name ‘Askar is found in the 
neighbourhood of Jacob’s V'ell. 

{a) As to the early travellers’ notices, it is almost enough 
to refer to G. A. Smith’s compact and lucid summary. 
Every one who either has, or desires to have, an intelligent 
delight in biblical geography knows this writer’s Historical 
Geography^ and may therefore be aware that the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (about 333 a.d.) speaks of a Sychar, about i R. m. from 
Shechem. The pilgrim also says that the monument of Joseph 
was at the place called Sichem, by Neapolis at the foot of Mt. 
Gerizim. The abbot Daniel (1106-1107) speaks of ‘ the hamlet 
of Jacob called Sichar. Jacob’s Well is there. Near this place, 
not half a verst away, is the town of Samaria ... at present 
called Neapolis.’ Fetellus (1130) says, ‘A mile from Sichem is 
the town of Sychar ; in it is the fountain of Jacob, which, 
however, is a well.' John of Wurzburg (1160-1170) says, 
‘Sichem is to-day called Neapolis. Sichar is E. of Sichem.’ 
Quaresmius (about 1630) gives the report of Brocardus (1283) 
that ‘to the left(N.) of Jacob’s Well’ he saw ‘a certain large 
city deserted and in ruins, believed to have been that ancient 
Sichem ’ ; the natives told him that they now call the place 
I star. ^ 

In addition to other notices we may add the Itinerary 
of Jerusalem (333 a.d. ), which places Sychar at the 
distance of mille fassus from Neapolis, and the follow- 
ing testimony of Eusebius {OS 297 26) : ‘ Sychar, before 
Neapolis, near the piece of ground, etc., where Christ 
according to John discoursed with the Samaritan woman 
by the fountain ; it is shown to this day,’ to his trans- 
lation of which Jerome adds {OS 154 31) in lieu of the 
closing words, ‘ where now a church has been con- 
structed. ’ ^ The latter statement, it may be said in 
passing, throws back considerably the date of the 
belief in the traditional Jacob's W’ell. It should al.so 
be noticed that Eusebius in the same work writes thus 
of Sychem or Shechem : ‘ The place is shown in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, where, too, the Tomb of Joseph 
is shown ’ (ON 290 56), with which compare this state- 
ment of Eusebius on BctXai^os 'ZlkLixwv (the Oak of 
Shechem = the present hamlet of Halata): ‘ It is shown 
in the suburbs of Neapolis at the Tomb of Joseph ’ 
{OS 23769). Now if the Tomb of Joseph was in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, surely the Well ot Joseph must 
have been there too. Both Tomb and Well were 
certainly placed in the traditional ' piece of land ’ 
purchased by Jacob, ‘before Shechem.’ It may be 
added that there is abundant evidence in the texts of 
early and mediaeval pilgrims for identifying Sychar and 
Sychem (see //G373, n. 1). 

(//) It was long ago pointed out by Lightfoot (t 1675) that the 
Talmud mentions a pl.ace called Suchar ("',:]12, kXn; ‘c) or Sichar 
(n2'D) N":zi'd)> ^od a fountain of Suchar ("i^lD j'y)> ^od a plain 
of En Suchar (in-jo j'y rt>’pI3)' b was from En Suchar (fountain 
of S.) or the plain of En Suchar that the Passover .sheaf and the 
two Pentecostal loaves were brought to Jerusalem during the 
war of Aristobulus II. against Hyreanus II. {Pdlui kavtmd^ 
82^; Mend hath, t^b). The other references {Pdbd mifi'd, 42^: 
[Pesd/utn^ ^ib] and Nidda, 36a; HuUin, 18/') relate to a 

time when the Samaritan population had no doubt given place 


^ HG 2 ^ 9 ^^ ‘Askar must be meant. Cp a similar uncertainty 
about the pronunciation of another Palestinian name (Lachish). 

2 Cp Jerome, Ep. 86, ‘Et ex latere mentis Garizim exstmetam 
circum puteum Jacob intravit ecclesiam.’ The church built over 
the well was visited by Antoninus Martyr near the end of the 
sixth century, and again in the seventh century by Arculphus, 
and in the eighth by Willibald. The ruins of the church have 
doubtless raised the bottom of the well. 
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toa Jewish.^ That at ihe lime referred to by the ev'angelist a 
Samaritan population occupied Sychar is explained by the fact 
that under Herod the Great, Archclaus, and the Roman pro- 
curators, the Samaritans were able to recover from ihe fearful 
blow dealt to them by the vindictive John Hyrcanus. 

1 1 is difficult not to conjecture that the localities 
intended in the Talmud are the Sahil el-' Askar (FMain of 
el-’Askar) and the ‘Ain el-'Askar {Fountain of el-'Askar) 
discovered early last century by Beri^gren. Though 
Prof. G. A. Smith does not mention this evidence, it is 
hardly likely that he rejects it. 

{c) On the slope of Mt. Ebal, about m. ENK. 
from Nablus and little more than half a mile N. from 
Jacob's Well, is a little hamlet called 'Askar, with rock- 
tombs and a fine spring called ‘Ain el-'Askar (or el- 
'Asgar). The neighbouring plain, too, bears the name 
Sahil el-'Askar. It is tempting to think that this is the 
Sychar of the Fourth Gospel (cp Cornier, Tentwork, 
175). Not only does it at once virtually prove the tradi- 
tional Jacob's W'ell to be the true one, but it seems also 
to show conclusively that the evangelist had a singularly 
minute and accurate knowledge of the scene of his 
narrative, and this suggests in turn that the narrative 
itself may be, at least, founded on fact. It is true, 
there still remains the difficulty that nothing is said of a 
Sychar distinct from .Sychem l)efore the fourth century ; 
that Eusebius’s language is indecisive ; and that Jerome, 
the most learned scholar of his time, and, like Eusebius, 
a resident in Palestine, maintains that Sychar is a bad 
reading ; but perhaps the evidence of the Talmud and 
of the native nomenclature may plausibly be held to 
counterbalance this. Von Raumer, FAvald, Keim, 
Furrer, Lightfoot, etc., adopt this theory. 

The disputants on either side may sometimes have 
been unduly influenced by their interest in the question, 
„ , . Did the fourth evangelist make great 

mistakes in his geography ? 1 he author 
of Supernatural Religion, for instance (<-1, 2421 [pop. 
ed. 531]), whose tone is not altogther dispassionate, 
holds that the mention of a city of Samaria called .Sychar 
is one of several geographical errors which show the author 
not to be a disciple of Jesus, or indeed a Jew. T'here is 
another point of view, however, already briefly referred 
to. The Fourth Gospel, as it now stands, may have 
several errors in names ; but these errors may not be due 
to the writer, whose work has been edited and largely 
transformed by a redactor. It is most unlikely that the 
city which fills such a prominent place in the narrative 
of Jn. 4 should be any other than fShechem. Sychar is 
most probably incorrect, and it is a mere coincidence 
that the Talmud contains the name -1213 — i^e., probably 
Sychar — and that the native nomenclature has preserved 
the name 'Askar. How 'Sychar,' is to be ex- 

plained, is by no means clear ; it can, of course, have 
no connection with Shechem. 'Askar, however, 

may quite well have grown out of Suchar ; the 'Ain, as 
G. A. Smith well remarks,- may quite well represent an 
original 'Elif. It is one of the many plays on names 
discernible in the Arabic nomenclature, 'Askar being a 
common Arabic word for 'soldier, army.' Cp Taylor, 
Pirke Aboth^-'^, 170. T. k. c. 


SYCHEM (cYX^M [Ti. WH], Acts 7 16; Sychemite, 
6 Suye/u. [B^<A 1 , Judith 5 16 AV, RV Shechemite) AV, RV 
Shkche.m { q . ZK ). 

SYCOMORE (cYKOMopeA ; Ek.l94t) and SYCO- 

MORESfC'CpU’, sikmim, i K. 10 27 i Ch. 27 28 2 Cb. 1 15 0 27 Is. 
0 10 [9] Am. 7 i4t, and ^ik/noth, Ps. 7847!). 

tp wrongly renders by avKdfjuvo^ (-tj in R of Ps. 78 47, -a in 
Am.), a word which is probably derived from sikniim, but denotes 
the mulberry, ^iknidk (n! 7 jpC^ and Aram, sekmd^ on the other 
hand, denote a quite different tree — Ficus sycowonis, L. — whose 
leaves to some extent resemble those of the mulberry, but its 
fruits those of the fig. 


1 Delitzsch, ‘Talmud. Stndien, 8, Sichem and Sychar,’ Z/.yC 
Lutke*-, Theot, 17 [1856] 240,^; cp Neub. G^oj^r. ijojP, 

- In opposition to Robinson, Later Researches^ 133. 
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From the deep shade cast by its spreading branches the 
sycomore is a favourite tree in Egypt and Syria, Ijcing 
often planted along roads and near houses. It l>ears a 
sweet, edible fruit, somewhat like that of the common fig, 
but produced in racemes on the older boughs. The apex 
of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an incision made 
in it, to produce earlier ripening. This is the process 
denoted by the verb bdlas {ghz) in Am. 7 14 (cp Fig, § 3). 
T'he sycomore, as a common and a lowland tree, is 
repeatedly contrasted with the more valued and majestic 
mountain cedars { i K. IO27, etc. ). At the present time, 
it grows in Palestine mainly on the coast and in the 
Jordan valley {FFP 411). Cp Amo.s, § 2, end,* 
Proiuikt, § 35, 

The Priiish '.sycamore,' which is a species of maple, is of 
course an entirely different tree. jj. xi. 

SYELUS (hcyhAoc [H*A], h cynoAoc 

I I’lsd. 18 = 2 Ch. 358, JKHIKI., 7. 

SYENE (n^lp, njlp). Flzek. 29 10 threatens de- 
struction to Egypt ‘ from Migdol [to] Syene (RV 
Seveneh) and even unto the border of Ethopia ' (thus 
EV"*i^ ) ; similarly 306 without the reference to Ethiopia. 
Cornill, following (!5, sees the same name in 30 16 : ‘ Syene 
(reading po*. mni, for po. Sin) shall have great pain,' 

II 'Fhebes — that is to say, even the n>ost remote cities of 
Egypt shall tremble (in 5 15, however, Cornill keeps 
Sin as Pelusium). Cp also Sin, Sinim. S'weneh, 
or S^weneh {r\}'p or .niiD), is rendered in Ezek. ^vrjpr) 
(A. S0771'?; [cp <5 in Ts. 133, see Seba], lHovTfpr}) in 0, 
Syene, Vg. , and the context shows that this is correct ; 
cp especially the allusion to the Ethiopian frontier with 
Strabo, 32, 118, 669, 693, 787 ; Jos. PJ iv. 10 5 ; Plin. 
V. 10 II. The ancient Egyptians wrote Sivn, S 7 omL\ 
Svont (no safe etymology of the name is possible) ; cp 
Brugseh, Diet. G^ogr. 666 ; the Coptic form is COYAN. 
The .Arabs rendered this Uswdn{u ) ; the modern ortho- 
graphy is A.swdn. The Massoretic punctuation is, 
evidently, taken from the Greek form, which also the 
Engli.sh Bible has taken from the Versions. 

'Phis cataract-city seems to have been very old ; but 
it was completely eclipsed by the cajntal of the nome, 
the island-city of Elephantine (Egyptian Vi'bu), directly 
opposite. .Syene does not seem to have been more than 
the landing-stage for the famous quarries, from which 
the ancient Egyptians cut e.g. most of their obelisks. 
The stone, however, they called ‘stone of Elephantine,* 
and the troops guarding the Nubian frontier had their 
headquarters in that island-city. Herodotus therefore 
does not mention Syene, not because he had not been 
there (.Sayce, Joia-n. Phil. 14 271), but l^ecause for him 
it belonged to Elephantine. The great garrison of 
Elephantine, of which he speaks, must have had its 
quarters mostly around Syene (not on the island) to 
protect the desert roads alongside of the cataracts against 
inroads of the nomadic Ethiopians. It is the more re- 
markable that Ezekiel knows the name of Syene and its 
importance as a frontier-fortress. Under the Romans 
Syene came more into prominence, receiving a garrison 
of 3 cohorts (.Strabo, 817) ; Juvenal lived there in e.xile 
as governor of the city. Elephantine still had the 
temples. Under the Arabs Elephantine was deserted, 
and Syene became a very considerable town, lacing the 
point of arrival for the caravans from the Sudan. 
Modern Asuan (Aswan) is a very small town, owing to 
the decline of the caravan trade ; its population, which 
had fallen to 6000, is said to be now about 10,000. 
The most remarkable antiquities are the tombs of the 
monarchs of Elephantine (beginning from dyn. 6) on 
the mountain opposite, discovered in 1885, large Arab 
cemeteries, and the quarries. w. M. M. 

SYMEON (cYMecoN [Ti. WH], Lk.330 Actsl3i 
15 14 RV, AV SiMEO.N (q.v,, 4-6.) 

SYNAGOGUE. The term synagogue conveys a 
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narrower and a broader meaning : in the broader mean- 
^ ing, a synagogue is a local community in 
‘ its corporate capacity and as under religious 
and more or less civil jurisdiction ; in the narrower, it is 
the building with its assemblies and services. Naturally, 
the two meanings often merge into one. The designa- 
tion common to both is k^nheth. 

The Heb. nDJZ), and the Aram. are derived from ppS 

and respectively, * to gather ’ ; hence they strictly corre- 
spond to the Gk. ‘congregation’ or ‘assembly.’ 

The narrower meaning is expressed also by nrpsn n’2, Aram. 

'2, and in Gk. by trpoaevxqy^ avvayutyiov (Philo, 2591 
1675), irpoiTevKTrjpiov (Philo, 2 168), and cra)3/3aTCio»^ (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. (> 2). 

At first, the church also seems to have been called 
synagogue."^ Ja. 22 is often quoted as evidence ; but it 
may well be questioned whether ‘ assembly ’ {as eiricrvya- 
ycjjyTfjv, in Heb. 10 25) would not meet all the requirements 
of the passage (so v. Soden, NC on Ja. 22). Of more 
weight is the fact that the Ebionites called their church 
‘ synagogue ’ ; that the anti-Jewish Marcionites inscribed 
upon one of their church-buildings : (Tvuayojy^ ^lapKiiov- 
larCiv Kwfji{7}s) ® and that in patristic literature 

(Tvpayuiy'q is occasionally used for the church.® That 
the church abandoned the term in favour of €KK\y\aia 
may be accounted for by the fact of the separation of 
the two faiths ; the two terms are used interchangeably 
in the LXX, and eKKXrjaia was like and unlike enough 
to be just the designation wanted. Schiirer thinks that 
the word ecclesia was adopted because of its deeper 
ideal and spiritual significance (see G/72433, and cp 
Assembly, Chukch). 

T he origin of the synagogue as an organised religious 
community is bound up with the general history of Israel 

2 Origin Government, §§ 25-31). 

° ■ W’hen the assemblies first began, and when 

buildings were first set aside for this specific purpose, 
cannot be definitely stated. It seems most probable 
that the assemblies originated during the exile (cp 
W'ellh. 193). In strange environment, and in 

default of a centre of worship, something of this sort in 
a litnited form and extent must be presupposed to 
account for the religious zeal that emanated from the 
exiles. Whether, on the return to Palestine, any need 
was felt for such assemblies, the sanctuary becoming 
now again the centre of worship, may well be ques- 
tioned. The activities of Nehemiah and Ezra and the 
introduction of the Law must in time, and in connection 
with the springing up of Jewish communities outside 
of Jerusalem, have given a new occasion for them (see 
Canon, § 18). No reference to the institution of the 
synagogue, however, is met with in the canonical or 
apocryplial books of the OT except Ps. 74 8, where 
vw ade el (^‘ nyn) is best taken as meaning ' sacred 
meeting-places,’ and as belonging to the Maccabean 
period. (See Che. Psalmd<^K ad loc., but cp Psalms, § 
28, V.) In NT times the synagogue is already a Weil- 
ls The rabbinical references will appear in the course of the 
article. 

2 Jos. xix. 6 3 ; j5/ii. 14 4yC vii. 3 3. In the NT 
occurs fifty-six times ; with the broader meaning in twelve cases : 
Mk. 13 9 !l Ml, 10 17, Lk. 21 12 Ml. 23 34 Lk. 8 41 12 1 1 Acts 6g 9 2 
2219 2(5 It Rev. 29 39. Of the remaining forty-four cases it 
means ‘assembly’ twice; Acts 13 42 (not in BNA) Ja. 22; and 
the synagogue-building and its services in the others : INIk. 1 21 
1 23 I! Lk. 4 33, 1 29 (I Lk. 4 38, 1 30 II Lk. 4 44, 3 1 II Mt. I29, Lk. 66 
6 2 II Ml. 1354, Lk.4i6 1239 II Mt. 23 6, Lk. 2O46 (doublet 1143) 
Mt. 423 (doublet 935) 625 Lk. 4 15 20 28 75 13 10 Jn. 659 18 20 
Acts 9 20 18 5 14 14 1 1.5 ;2i 17 1 10 17 18 4 7 19 26 198t. 

-5 Acts 16 13 16 ; Philo, 2 523yC, Trpoo-fvxTj implies the Heb. 
n^£nTI’ 3 , of which it is ©’s translation in Is. 667 (quoted in 
Mt. 21 13) ; but as a designation of the synagogue it is not found 
■until late. 

Epiphan. Hter. 30 18 : o'vvaywyTjv Be ovroi xaAovcri r^v 
eavTbJv €KK\y}a(av Kal oixl eKK\rj<riav. 

® Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecqnes et latines, 
t. 3. n. 2558, quoted by Schiir. GVI^), 2443. 

® Cp Harnack, ZWT^ 1876, pp. 104 jf.; Zahn, Gesek. NT 
Kan. 2 (1883) 165 ; Einl. 1 66yC 
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known institution with a hoary past ; ‘ Moses from 
generations of old (ex yeveCiv dpxciiiev) has in every city 
those that proclaim him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath ’ (Acts 15 21). (For full references in NT 
see § I n. 4 ; see, further, § 8. ) 

In considering the function and organisation of the 
synagogue, it will greatly conduce to clearness if the 

3 Function between the broader and the 

etc * narrower meaning of the term is observed. 

T'he synagogal assemblies and services 
presuppose the existence of an organised Jewish com- 
munity of which they form an essential part. T he wider 
function is evident in diroavydycoyos, ‘ put out of the 
synagogue' (Jn. 922 1242 I62), which means more than 
mere exclusion from the synagogal assemblies — viz., 
exclusion from social and religious intercourse, that is, 
from community life (cp Excommunication). The 
wider function included not only the religious but also 
the civil and municipal affairs of the community. The 
distinction between secular and religious is foreign to 
Judaism. Mishnic legislation throughout presupposes 
Jewish control of civil life {AWdrim bs, ANg-i/la Si) ; 
but this is ideal, and could not actually prevail except 
in towns where the Jewish population preponderated. 
Where that was not the case the organised synagogal 
community was found by the side of the civil. In the 
former case, the synagogal officials were identical with 
those of the town ; in the latter case, they only ruled 
more or less the Jewish portion of it. Larger towns had 
more than one synagogal community. In Jerusalem, 
for e.xample, according to Acts 69, the Hellenistic Jews 
had either two or five separate organisations, represent- 
ing aggregations homogeneous in nationality or condition 
(cp Schiirer, l.e. 2430/. 176 J".). 

Members of the synagogal community (rpJlJn *:i:, 
D^kordth 55) were subject to discipline and ]junishment 

4 Govern ^3’ the synagogal government. The local 
ment governing body, witliin whose jurisdiction 

it lay to try disciplinary cases, was called 
beth duty p-n n'3i ‘court,’ or (its Gk. equivalent) san~ 


hedrin, pnnjp,^ avvbbpLov, ‘council’ (Mt. 622 IO17 Mk. 
139); also jSoi'X-jj (Jos. /?/ii. 14 i). It was composed 
of twenty- three members in larger towns; and in 
smaller, of seven members (cp GtnERNMENT, ^ 31 ; 
and see Schiir. 2176 ff.). The members were called 
‘elders’ {irpeff^ihepoi, Lk. Ts) or ‘rulers’ {dpxovTes, 
Mt. 91823 Lk. 841), and the chief yepovcridpxv^ (see 
Schiir. 846/. ). 

The chief methods of punishment were (a) scourging, 
(/ 3 ) excommunication, and (r) death. 

{a) Scourging (n'lsp \^Makkdfhy S 12], Gk. fiaariybiji 
[Mt. 10 17 2834] and dbpoj [Acts 22i9 Mk. 189]) was in- 
flicted in the synagogue building by the synagogue 
attendant (ncjirn jm, VTrrjpbTTjs, Makk.y ibid. ). The minor 
offences for which it was administered are given in 
Makkdfh 3 1 ff. T'he number of stripes was forty save 
one {^Makk.SiOy 2Cor.ll24, Jos. H///. iv. 821). The 
tribunal competent to decide upon the punishment is 
variously given as consisting of three or twenty-three 
members {Sanhedrin, 12).’“^ 

{b) The punitive exclusion of unsubmissive members 
of the Jewish community is met with already in k'zra 
108 ; it was to be the means by which to keep exclusive 
Judaism intact. There seems to have been at first (so 
in NT times) but one form of excommunication — viz., 
hdrem (cin),^ ‘ban,’ that is, absolute exclusion from 
the synagogal community. Its origin and conception 
lie in the OT (see Ban). Hh-em and its Gk. equivalent 


1 Sanhedrin, 1 5^1 ; the two terms pnnJD ^.nd pi n'3 are used 
interchangeably ; and pi p'l should not be limited to the lowest 
tribunal, as is done by Weber, Tkeol. 141. 

2 Scourging by Roman officials, referred to in NT (Mt. 20 ig 
Jn. 19 i), is not considered here. 

^ For the rabbinical use of cin, which does not differ from OT 
usage (see Ban), cp Jastrow, Diet., s.v. 
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avdO^fia mark an objc:'t as ' devoted,' or under the curse 
of God and deserving death (cp Holtzniann, Ncuiest, 
Zeitgesch. 150). 

I/ercm meant, in fact, the penalty of death, and its infliction 
was prevented onb' by lack of power. We must take it that the 
NT terms at^opi^etr, iK^dXkeiv to ovoixa (Lk. 022), 

diTOKTvvaymyov yivfaBcLi or woieit^ (J 11.9 22 1*242 1(}2), and 
ai'ciOe/xa or araot/xaTc^eir (Rom. 9 3 1 Cor. 12 3 lt»22 Gal. 1 syl 
Mk. 14 71 Acts 23 12 14 21), all contain this meaning. ^ 

(tr) The tribunal composed of twenty- thnie members 
was competent to inflict the penalty of death (A'u///i. 1 4), 
and it is most jirobable that excommunication was pro- 
nounced by it; if so, 'shall incur the penalty of the , 
judgment’ {^uoxo^ ^<7Tai ry Kplaci), Mt. 622, refers to 
the lighter punishment of scourging ; ‘ shall incur the 
penalty of the council ' {^uoxos I'crrat T(p <Tvv€dpii{}), to 
the severer punishment of excommunication or death. 

The .Mishn.a mentions a second kind of excominunicalion-- 
viz., ntdduy^ *^3, ‘ isolation,’ called .also by its .\ram. equivalent 
sanunaftdy Its main purpose seems to have been to 

guard the dignity and authority of the rabbinical teacher ; it 
might be imposed for disobedience to a rabbinic decision, for .an 
impertinent rem.ark lo a teacher, or for failure to greet him 
properly. It might be imposed by .a mere hint — for inst.ance, by 
saying, ‘ I have never known thee ! ’ or ‘Some one is calling thee 
outside !’ The Gemaril mentions a third kind of excommunica- 
tion— viz., neziphdh, n2*T3, ‘rebuke.’ It seems to have been a 
severe reprimand uttered by a r.abbi, carrj'ing with it in Palestine 
one day’s, in H.abyloni.a a seven days’, overhanging displeasure. 
'I'he «/.f4?/?y-ban, according to the Gemara, extended oyer a 
period of thirty days, and involved greater restraint as to inter- 
course, though not exclusion from the temple or synagogue 
service. Hut both forms are later than X'l' tunes, and they are 
loo mild to represent the NT terms quoted above.’*^ 

Recently discovered ruins of synagogues in Northern 
G.ililee, belonging probably to the second, some perhaps 
to the first, Christian century, furnish , 
scanty, but the safest, information regard- 
ing the architecture of ancient synagogues, 
ui mg. Xegatively, they show that the rabbinic 
directions ( Tos. 422/ ) that synagogues should be 

built on a height of the city and should have the entrance j 
on the E. {like the temple) had not yet come into foree. 
The ruins do not lie in the most prominent positions of 
the towns, and, with the exception of the synagogue at 
Irbid, whose entrance is K. , they were built from N. to 
S. with the entrance on the S. On the whole, a Gneco- 
Roman influence in style is noticeable. 'I'he buiklings 
were quadrangular in form, divided into five or tiiree ' 
aisles by means of four or two rows of massive columns. 
The columns bore an .architrave of stone, the roof was 1 
of wood, and the ornamentation, especially of the 
cornices, was extremely rich, and figures of animals arc 
frequently met with. The entrance was by means of 
three front portals, a larger for the centre and two smaller 1 
for the sides ; the lintels have carved on them Hebrew 
inscriptions and s.acred Jewish symbols.^ 

Various parts of ihe syn.agogue building, oulside of Palestine, 
find occ.asional mention in Gk. inscriptions: c^tSpa, ‘portico’; 
Trpoj'ao?, ‘vestibule’; rrepi^oAo? tov viraiBpov, ‘court.’'* The 
synagogue of Haminatn-bif, not far from Carthage, had a mosaic | 
floor with varied animal forms in its design (.see Schiirer, 2 437, 
n. 26). Kaufmann has shown that both painting and .sculpture 
were in use in decorating the syn.agogues, even at a later time, 
the lion being a favourite symbol (‘Art in the Synagogue, ’/(J/! 


1 It seems most probable that i Cor. 53-5 and 2 Cor. 26-ii do ' 
not refer to a Jewish form of excommunication ; see Exco.m- i 
MU.N’iCATio.v, § 2, and cp article ‘Anathema ’ in 

2 .See TadnifhSs, Moed KdtdnZ\ /, and 14^; 16/^, 'Eduyoth 
Middoth^i. 'I'he full details of procedure in excommuni- 1 

cation, .as found in H.amburger, RE^ s.v. ‘ Hann,* and in Eder- 
.sheim. Life and Times 0/ Jesus, 2 i83yC, are ba.sed upon a codi- 
fic.ation of Talmudic law of the Middle Ages and do not illustrate 
NT times. I 

3 There are eleven of these ruins : at Refr Piir'im (two), Meiron, ' 
Irhid, Fell Hum, Kerazeh, Nebratein, el-Jish (two), Umm el- 
’Amed, and .Susaf ; cp PEFQ, 1878, pp. 123 f., PEEMem. 1 224- 
234 240-243 251-254 396-402 414-417 ; P.aed. /W.f-', pp. cxv 255-260 j 
3.13 (1S94). It is not impossible that the ruin at Tell Hum (see 
Capf.rnau.m, § 3) is that of the synagogue referred to in Lk. 7 5, 

in which Jesus often l.aught ; cp Wilson and Warren, Reco 7 >ery 
(1871), 342-346. 

^ In Athribi (P2gypi), Mantinc.a, .and Phocis respectively; cp 
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9254^ [1897]). In a rabbinic description of the synagogue of 
Alexandria we meet the following terms: ^aai\iKrjy 

basilica ; Vt3o'rD“T» ^iirA^ o-rda, a double-colonnade ; vt:Di oroo. 
colonnade.* 

The synagogue of Philippi was outside the city gate 
by a river (Acts 16 13), and a decree of H.alicarnassus 
6 Site speaks of syn.agogues 

as customarily placed by the sea-side (on these 
p.assagcs sec Pkaykk, § 4). 'Phis, however, does not 
seem to have been the usage in Palestine, nor is it taken 
aceount of in the ideal rabbinic legislation. Schurer’s 
contention (2444), as against Low {A/Gll'J, 1884, PP- 
167 that the ceremonial ablutions made the water- 
site preferable, is overtlrawn. 'These ablutions do not 
require a river, and though orthodox Judaism now, more 
than ever, deni.ands them, no preference is shown for 
such sites, which are, moreover, opposed to the positive 
requirement to build them on the highest point of the 
town. Neither does the position of the discovered ruins 
bear out Schurcr’s view. It would seem then that in 
foreign lands a preference was shown for sites outside 
the city (for obvious reasons), and then near the water- 
side ; whilst on native soil, or in strong Jewish environ- 
ment, a central site was chosen. 

The chief piece of furniture was the ‘ark’ jnx, 

Aram, nmin, N3n«) containing the scrolls of the Law 
- , . and other sacred writings, which prob- 

n en r, stood by the wall farthest from the 
entrance. In the centre, upon a raised platform 
^rjpia), stood the lectern {dva\oy€iov, Heb. p3iS3N or 
P3 V:n). The rest of the room contained wooden seats 
(Vcs3, suhsellium : KXipryp) for the congregation 

(cp Jer. M^gilld, y^d foot; Kelim, 16 7). The chief 
seats of the synagogue {wpioTOKadedpLa) were near the 
ark, facing the people, and were occupied by those held 
in highest honour. (Mt. 236 Mk. 1239 Lk. 11 43 20 46 ; 
Tos. A /i^ifiUd, 4 21.) Schiirer (2451) takes it for granted 
that the women were seated separately in the synagogue. 
This is not at all certain ; such evidence as there is 
points the other way. 'That the 'Palmud and all the 
ancient sources should not mention such an arrange- 
ment is hardly accidental, and the facts gathered by 
Low (.1/67 Hy, 1884, 364 y^) show a prominent activity 
of woman in the synagogal service ; to these should be 
added what Schurer himself mentions (850), that they 
could bear the titles of honour, (ipxt-<y^vvdyu}yos and 
viaier synagogir, and could sit in the seats of honour in 
the synagogue (2451). The present writer has pointed 
out elsewhere ( ‘ W'oman in the .\ncient Hebrew Cult,’ 
JBL, 1898, p. 1 1 1 ) that the exclusion of woman from 

the cult was gradual, and came with the progress in 
the development of the cult itself. Relegation to the 
galleries of the synagogues was seemingly the last stage 
and belongs to the Middle Ages (cp Israel Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the A fiddle Ages, 25/; ). 

The primary function of the synagogue assemblies 
was the popular instruction in the law. The children 
were t.aught in the ' school ’ (*i£;::n n*2 ; 

\ss^bliM* 3®^- AV/«A2 .o), and the 

‘ more technical training was furnished 
in 'the college’ (’iTTisn n'3 ; Jer. Ali^gilld, 73 y); but 
the synagogue assemblies were for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people. Worship, in the narrower sense, 
was only a secondary object. That this was so in the 
times of Jesus we le.arn from Josephus (c.Ap. 
Ant.\xh 2 .^), from Philo (2 168), who calls the syna- 
gogues 8ida<TKa\€ia,^ ‘ schools,’ and from the NT, where 
* to teach ' {8i8d<jK€ip) appears as the chief function of 
the synagogue (cp Mt. 423 Mk. 1 21 62 Lk. 4 15 31 66 
13io Jn. 659 1820). But there is evidence that at this 
time the synagogue assemblies stood, as it were, in the 
medium stage of their growth. In earlier times the 
synagogue was called ' the assembly of the common 

1 Tos. Suhhd, 4 6 = Jer. Suhhd, 55«,/. ^ 

2 npoaevKn^pia tC erepop caTiv rf ^L&acrKaXeia. 
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people’ (c>’n nD33 ; Shabbdth, 32(2), and corresponded 
more nearly to the ‘gate’ (ny*^) as a common meeting* 
place. ^ 'I'he Targum translates ‘gate’ (nyd) in Am. 
5 12 15 beth k^niUd (Nn’^33 n'2). But after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when the synagogue began more and 
more to take the place of the temple, the assemblies 
took on gradually more of the form of worship. The 
name 'assembly of the common people ’(oyn noj 3 ) 'vas 
then seriously objected to [Shab. 32 a), and the sacred- 
ness of the synagogue was specially asserted (Tos. Mifg. 
37)." 

For conducting the synagogue service, an official, 
strictly speaking, was not deemed necessary ; any com- 
^ petent Israelite could officiate. The free- 

9. Oincers. which Jesus and Paul took 

part in the service illustrates this fact. The person who 
led in the exercises was called ‘ representative of the 
community ’ n'Sd). and if he erred while perform- 
ing his duty, some one else present might immediately 
take his place [Bifrdkdth 53). The same freedom still 
prevails, in theory at least, in the present synagogue 
service ; but naturally those who are especially qualified 
by experience and efficiency are preferred. 

The chief official of the synagogue as a religious 
assembly was the dpxi-<yvvQ.y(j)yos, EV ‘ ruler of the 
synagogue' (Mk. 622 35/! 38 Lk. 849 13 14 Acts 13 15 
18817; Heb. npjS.i TNI, Sofdl?/.). The office was 
not identical with that of the ‘ elder ' {ir pea ^ vt epos) or 
‘ruler’ {&pxit}v), nor with that of the ‘ president of the 
gerousia ’ {yepova-idpxv^ \ see § 6), though one might 
serve in both capacities at the same time. The duties 
of the Archisynagogos related to the care and order of 
the synagogue and its assemblies and the supervision of 
the service. 

A second functionary was the hazzdfi (npjrn pn, Sotd 
7 7 /i , ydmd'i\), the virrjpiTTjs, AV ‘minister,’ RV 
‘ attendant ’ of Ek. 420. It was his duty to present for 
reading, and return to the ark after the reading, the 
sacred scrolls; he also taught the children {Shab. I3), 
and acted as the lictor in scourging, as the agent of the 
synagogue council (pi ri'z) ; cp § 8. 

The giving of alms was a religious service in the time of 
Christ, and was administered in the synagogue by special 
officials called ‘ administrators ’ (C'D]"ir), who had under them 
‘collectors of alms’ 'N33), and ‘distributors of alms' 

('x ; see Shab. 118^, and cp Alms, § 2/' 

The rabbinic requirement was that at least ten men must be 
present for the conduct of divine service 4 3). Whether 

this was already in force in NT times is doubtful ; but it led in 
post-Talmudic times to the custom of providing by payment ‘ ten 
men of leisure’ niwi’? decent otiosi)^ whose business it 

was to attend the service ; they possessed, however, no official 
rank. 

T'he Mishna -^3) enumerates five principal parts 

of the service: {a) the ShCma’; ib) prayer; (c) the 
Th Baw ; (d) the reading of the 

o Prophets, and the benediction ; but to these 

s@]rviC6 M , 

must be added (e) the translation and ex- 
planation of the Scripture lesson. How much of each 
of these was already in use in NT times will appear 
in the sequel. On the whole, as has been indicated 
above (§8), the synagogue service was much simpler 
before the destruction of the temple ; that crisis in 
Judaism exerted a strong influence upon the develop- 
ment of synagogal institutions. 

{a) The ShSma ‘Hear!’), so called from the 

opening word of the first passage, ‘ Hear, O Israel : 

^ Cp Ps. 127 5, Ecclus. 634 7 14 (where for ev TrArjdet npetr^v- 
Teptoj/ stood probably in the original te.xt n'JpT ^np2 ; so 
Kau. Apok., ad loc.') 38 33 30 10 41 18. 

2 At the end of the first century A.D. it was still possible to 
class sitting in the synagogues with sleeping away the morning, 
drinking wine at noon, and playing with children, as bringing 
failure in life (^AbdthZi/P). 

3 See also Temple, §§ 34^ 
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Yah we our God, Yahw6 is one,’ is composed of three 
passages of Scripture (Dt. 64-9 11 13-21 Nu. 15 37-41), two 
introductory benedictions for morning and evening, one 
closing benediction for the morning, and two for the 
evening.' 

That the benedictions jn their present form are the result of 
gradual additions was pointed out by Zunz {Gottesdienstl. Vor~ 
trdge d. Juden [1832], 369^); the same is most probably true 
also of the selection of the Scripture passages. 

The origin of the reciting of the ShCma’ (yp*^ riN’“ip) is 
most probably to be sought in the endeavour to incul- 
cate the .sacredness and importance of the Law, for 
which the selections are most admirably adapted in that 
they not only emphasise these attributes, but also insist 
on certain outward symbolic signs as reminders of them 
(see Fringes, Frontlets). As the phylacteries and 
fringes are well known in NT times (Mt. 23 s; Jos. 
yf«Aiv. 813), the origin of the reciting of the Sh^^nia’ 
must date back into the pre-Christian period as probably 
one of the first customs introduced by those who caught 
the spirit of Nehemiah and Ezra. That the object of 
the ceremony was accomplished may be seen from the 
fact that the act is regarded in the beginning of the 
second century A.D. as ‘ receiving the yoke of the king- 
dom of God’ — i.e., the obligation to keep the Law of 
Moses [B^rdkk. 2 s\ see Dalman, Worte Je$u,\Zo). 
The conception of it as a confession of faith (Schiir. 
2459), or as a substitute for the daily sacrifices (Hamb. 
A’A!2io88), belongs to later times. ^ In the N'l' the 
opening words of the ShSma are quoted in Mk. I229 
(cp Mt. 2237 Lk. IO27), but without any reference to 
its liturgical character. 

[b) That the disciples could ask Jesus, 'Teach us to 
pray, even as John taught his disciples,’ Lk. 11 1, would 
seem to indicate that a fixed form of prayer was at that 
time not in vogue (cp Prayer, § 7). This is made 
the more probable by the history of the most ancient 
synagogal prayer, the Sh^nidni ' esre (.mry 
‘ eighteen ’ — i.e . , petitions and benedictions. There are 
now two recensions of this prayer, a Babylonian and a 
Palestinian.^ It appears evident that in the original 
form each of the petitions consisted of two members ; 
the Palestinian recension has more nearly retained its 
original form, and is the shorter as well as the older ; 
the Babylonian has received considerable additions. 
We have, therefore, here also to deal with a piece of 
synagogal liturgy which has passed through various 
stages of growth. The present writer is inclined to take 
the hint of Dalman and regard the eight 

petitions mentioned in Jer. Yomd, 44 b, as pointing to 
an earlier form of the ShSmon^ 'esre. If the legislation 
regarding these eight petitions is not ideal, they fit into a 
period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem (70 A.D. ). 
The fuller forms cannot be as early. I'he arrangement 
in the present order of sequence is ascribed to Shimeon 
ha-Pekoli (about no a.d. , Bi^rdkh. 28^). Dalman 
thinks it probable that, as petitions 7 and 10-14 ^^e 
later than the destruction of Jerusalem, the form in 
vogue before that event consisted of three opening 
benedictions (1-3), six petitions (4-6, 8, 9, 15), and 
three closing benedictions (16-18), and holds that this 
prayer, composed of twelve petitions, may be regarded 
as the Pharisaic- Judaic counterpart of that of Jesus, 
composed of five or seven petitions (Mt. 69-13 Lk. 
11 2-4). An abbreviated form of the Palestinian recen- 

1 Translations of these may be found in Hebr.-Engl. Prayer 
Books. 

2 Detailed rubrics, dealing with the manner and time of 
recitation and the persons who are and who are not under 
obligation to perform it, are given in Bernkhoth\-Z. The 
authorities differ as to whether it may be begun in the moining 
when it is light enough to distinguish between .sky-blue and 
while, or between sky-blue and leek-green. 

3 The Palestinian was recently di.scovered by S. Schechier in 
a Oeniza of Cairo, and published by him in /GA’ IO654-659 
(1898). Dalman has published both recensions (the probable 
later additions enclosed in brackets) with notes in his Ji’orfe 
Jesu 1299^; they are also contained in his Messianische 
Texte. 
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sion (from Jer. Dirdkh, 8 a) is here given for comparison 
with the ' Lord’s Prayer.’ 

‘(irant us understanding ; graciously accept our repentance; 
forgive us, our redeemer ; heal our tiisea.ses ; bless our years ; 
for thou gatherest the scattered, and it is thine to judge the 
erring; pul thy hand upon the wicked ; and may all who trust 
in thee rejoice in the building of thy city, the renewal of thy 
sanctuary, in the liranch of Davitl, thy servant the sprout- 
ing of a horn for iMvid); for thou answerest before we call. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, who hearest prayer.' ^ 

Petition 12 of the Palestinian recension calls for 
special mention. The text and its translation are as 
follows : 

np c”nn "1229 
Jcni ypDO ;; nnx !;n 3 
May the apostates have no hope ; 

And the kingdom of arrogance be quickly uprooted in our day; 
And the Christians and heretics perish in a moment ; 

Let them be blotted out of the book of life, and not be written 
with the rigljleous. 

I’lessed art thou, Lord, who bringest low the arrogant . 3 

The third line has settled it beyond question that 
Justin Martyr and the Church fathers were riglu in their 
statements that the Christians were mentioned in the 
daily synagogal prayers [DiaL c, Tryph. 93 133 137; 
and see Schiir. ‘2463). 

By the end of the second century A.n. it was an established 
custom to close the synagogal service with the priestly bene- 
diction (npnsn risnp), Nu. <>22-2(5. As this was originally a 
])arl of the temple service, it was probably not introduced into 
the synagogal liturgy until after the cessation of that service. 
When priests were present, they pronouticed the iicnediction, 
standing between the ark and the congregation and facing the 
latter (Tos. raising the hands as high as the 

shoulder 7 6 ), and repeating the formula after the precentor 

word by word, the congregation resj)onding after each of the 
tlirce parts with Amen. In the absence of priests the bene- 
diction was offered in prayer, and then, just before the closing 
prayer for peace, petition i8{J/c^. i8«). 

{c) The Sabbath lesson from the Law and the 
Prophets, and the occasional exposition or exhortation 
following upon them, were customary in Xd' times 
(Lk. 4 i6y. Acts 13 15 27 I.021 ; cp2C'or.3i5; Jos. 

*2 18; Philo, 2 630). The lesson from the Law was 
unquestionably the oldest, and so the most prominent, 
part of the synagogue service. The tradition says that 
' Moses instituted the reading of the Law on the sab- 
baths, feast-days, new moons, and half feast-days; 
and that Ezra appointed the reading of the Law for 
Mondays and Thursdays and the Sabbath afternoons’ 
(Jer. 75 rt). Such early and general origin, how- 

ever, is out of the question, d'hat here also there has 
l)een a gradual development is made probable by the 
fact that the present system of dividing the Pentateuch 
into fifty-four sections (Dnip), to be completed in an 
annual cycle, can be traced back to an earlier cycle of 
two years’ duration, and that again to one of three 
years and three years and a half. The special lessons 
still in use for the sabbaths of new moons, the four 
sabbaths before the Passover, and for other festivals 
(.l/Jgf/A/Ss/) ground for the supposition that the 
lessons originated in the selection of api^ropriale passages 
for particular occasions, and that only out of these grew 
the more definite arrangement.'* Since the reading of 

^ The Hebrew text m.ay be found in Dalm. Worte Jestt, 1 304. 

- .\nother fragment of this recension adds, n*? DN 

and omits 1. 4. The parts that are bracketed are 
regarded as later additions by Dalm. IVorfe jesu^ 1 300. 

y The Babylonian recension of this petition omits ensj. and 
for C'rO it reads ‘slanderers.’ According to 

{>/h‘2^b, Sarnuel the Small added the petition against heretics 
in the original eighteen, making thus really nineteen : the 
I’alestinian recension combines the petitions for the restoration 
of Jerusalem and the coming of the Messiah into one, and so 
has only eighteen in all. 

Cp llamh. /?A‘2 i 263^; Biichler, ‘The Reading of the 
Law and the Prophets in a Triennial Cyc\t,' JQR 5 420 (1803), 
Gi^ (1894). 


the Law was binding upon all, every Israelite, even 
minors, could partake in the public reading ; and on 
the Saljbath morning seven, at least, were called upon. 
Each person read his own portion ; and only in cases of 
inability to read was a public lector employed (ler. 

75 a ; Phil, 2282). The Mislina (.l//,^'. 44) provides 
for a benediction lx,‘foreand after each person s reading. 
According to SdphifriTn 13, both closed with : ' Blessed 
art thou, Lord, who hast giv>^n the Law.’ 

{(f) T’he selection of a portion from the second part of 
the Jewish canon, ‘the I’rophets' (c'N'p;), to be read 
after the lesson from the Law, marks a further step in 
the synagogue ritual. Its original aim may be gathered 
both from the term by which it was called and from the 
character of the earliest selections. 'I'he term Haphtara 
(.Ticsn ; Aram, netj-tn) is derived from pj/ar {tcz), 
which, in the Hiphil, means ‘ to dismiss’ or ‘ to aajourn 
a meeting’ ; the Haphuint was, therefore, the closing 
exercise. The selections show that they were meant to 
enforce, by an historical example or by a promise, the 
lesson from the Law on a particular occasion. 

1 he Haphtara for the first day of the Passover was Jos. ; 
for the second day, 2 K. 23 ; for Pentecost the lesson from the 
Law was, Dt. 1 <) die Haphtarii, Hab. 3 , including 17^; 
on the Day of Atonement, it was in the morning Is. f)? in 

the afternoon Jonah. Here again the earliest selections on 
record ( 1 os.^ 4 1-4 ; Alrg". 31 rt) are those for special days ; 

and most likely they served as the nucleus for the present 
arrangement. 

It is most probal)le that in NT times the prophetic 
portions were not yet fixed, but were chosen by the 
reader, and that the selection of Jesus (Lk. 4 16/) was 
his own choice. 

{e) Both the lessons from the Law and those from 
the Prophets were translated or paraphrased into the 
vernacular Aramaic by an interpreter (j^nn*:) : in the 
case of the Law, one verse at a time ; in the lessons 
from the Prophets, three verses might be taken at once 
(.1/^;'’. 44). These translations and paraphrases 
were of the nature of explanations, and led graduaily 
to the more extended expositions (ch”!*:, Of 

teaching in the synagogues the NT contains many 
illustrations (Mt. 423 Mk. I21 G2). The preacher ( 
sat while speaking (Lk. 420). The Scripture exposition 
was not a required part of the service ; neither was it 
the prerogative of an ordained class ; any one able to 
instruct might be invited to speak (.\cts 13 15), though 
ordinarily it fell to the rabbis of the community 
{Bcmkholk, 28^). Cp Jesus, § 9. 

Much of the literature has already been mentioned ; the chiet 
place still belongs to Schiirer, 2427-4S3. Dalman, 

‘Synagogaler Gottesdiensi,' 77-19, 

11, Literature, has added richly to both the .subject and the 
bibliography, and signally distinguishes him- 
self by a severer c.aulion in using the Mishnic material to illustr.ate 
the time of Christ. To the literature given by Schiirer and 
Dalman add : Duschak, Gesch. u. Darstcllung d.jud. Cuff ns, 
Mannheim, 1866; Nowack, Hebr. Archaeoh^ic, 283 ; 

Holtzmann, A^etdesf. Zcitg-esch. jp.\ Dembitz, Jewish 
Sef'i’ices in Synagogue and Home (popular), Philad. 180S. 


1. J. P. 

SYNEDRIUM {crwfdpLov), a Greek word which 
means ‘assembly’ and is especially used of judicial or 
representative a.ssemblies, is the name by which (or by 
its Hebrew transcription, sanhedrin, sanhedrim) 

is known that Jewish body which in its origin was the 
municipal council of Jerusalem, but acquired extended 
functions and no small authority and influence over 
the Jews at large (see Government, §^29,^; Isr.ael, 
§§ 81^ ; SvNAGOGUE, § 4). In the Mishna it is called 
1 sanhedrin,' ‘the great sanhe- 

pnnetitnHnTi drin,’ ‘the sanhedrin of seventv-one 
constitution, r i.. n • j , u r 

[members], and ' the great court of 

justice ’ {beth din kag^^ddol). The oldest testimony 
to the existence and constitution of the synedrium of 
Jerusalem is probably to be found in 2 Ch. 198; the 
priests, Levites, and hereditary heads of houses there 
spoken of as sitting in Jerusalem as a court of appeal 
from the local judicatories do not correspond \\'ith 
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anything mentioned in the old history, but may be 
taken as representing an institution of the Chronicler’s 
own time. And just such an aristocratic council 
is what seems to be meant by the gerusia or senate 
of ‘ elders ’ repeatedly mentioned in the history of the 
Jews, both under the Greeks from the time of Antiochus 
the Great (Jos. A 7 it. xii. 83) and under the Hasmonean 
high priests and princes. The high priest, as the 
head of the state, was doubtless also the head of the 
senate, which, according to Eastern usage, exercised 
both judicial and administrative or political functions 
(cp I Macc. 126 14 20). The e.xact measure of its 
authority must have varied from time to time, at first 
with the measure of autonomy left to the nation by 
its foreign lords, and afterwards with the more or less 
autocratic power claimed by the native sovereigns. 

As has been shown under Israel {§ 81 ff.), the 
original aristocratic constitution of the senate began 
to be inodified under the later Hasinoncans by 
the inevitable introduction of representatives of the 
rising party of the Pharisees, and this new element 
gained strength under Herod the Great, the bitter 
enemy of the priestly aristocracy.^ Finally, under the 
Roman procurators, the S)medrium was left under the 
presidency of the chief priest as the highest native 
tribunal, though without the power of life and death 
(Jn. 18 31)* The aristocratic element now again pre- 
ponderated, as appears from Josephus and from the 
NT, in which 'chief priests’ and ‘rulers’ are synonymous 
expressions. But with these there sat also ‘ scribes ’ or 
trained legal doctors of the Pharisees, and other notables, 
who are called simply ‘elders’ (Mk. 15 1). The Jewish 
tradition which regards the synedrium as entirely 
composed of rabbis sitting under the presidency and 
vice- presidency of a pair of chief doctors, the 7 idsl and 
db beth din^^ is quite false as regards the true synedrium. 
It was after the fall of the state that a merely rabbinical 
beth din sat at Jabneh and afterwards at Tiberias, and 
gave legal responses to those who chose to admit a 
judicature not recognised by the civil power. Gradually 
this illegal court usurped such authority that it even 
ventured to pronounce capital ^sentences, — acting, 
however, with so much secrecy as to allow the Roman 
authorities to close their eyes to its proceedings (Origen, 
Ep. ad Afr., § 14). That this was possible will appear 
less surprising if we remember that in like manner the 
synedrium of Jerusalem was able to extend an authority 
not sanctioned by Roman law over Jews beyond Judaea 
— in Damascus (ActsOa 225). 

The council-chamber (/JoiAt?) where the synedrium 
usually sat was between the Xystus and the temple, 
probably on the temple-hill, but hardly, as the Mishna 
states, within the inner court. w. R. s. 

The term ‘ Sanhedrin ' does not occur in EV ; but 


the Greek avp^dpiov is found in a. number of passages 
o X _ /g in NT where EV has ‘the council.’ 

is. TO 0^\)V€0pL0V T -1 1- 

in NT ^ some cases it denotes an ordinary 

Jewish tribunal (Mt. 1017); in others 
it seems to be used of the supreme Jewish Council, the 
Sanhedrin (Mk. 14 55 Acts 5 21). In this latter sense the 
writers are commonly understood to have employed the 
word in the narratives of the trials of Jesus. It may 
be doubted, however, whether we have before us the 
original text. 

In jNlk. 14 55 (= Mt. 2 i>s 9) the writer, after relating that Jesus 
was led away to tlie high priest, adds : ‘ Now the chief priests 
and the whole council (oAov to avidSpLov) sought witness against 
Jesus to put him to death.' In i\Ik. 15 1 again it is said, ‘And 
straightway in the morning the chief priests with the elders 
and scribes, and the whole council (oKou to aweSpioi’), held a 
consultation ’ ; but the parallel passage, Mr. 27 i, has simply ‘all 
the chief priests and the elders of ihe people look counsel.’ In 
the narrative in Lk. the word is introduced very awkwardly. 


1 The name syuedriuvt first appears under Hyrcanu.s II. 
(Jos. Ant, xiv. 94). 

2 Nasi properly means the sovereign, and db beth dhi the 
president of the tribunal. The false traditional application 
IS post-Mishnic. 
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In Lk. 22 66 it is said, ‘And as soon as it was day the assembly 
of the elders of the people was gathered together, both chief 
priests and scribes; and they led him away into their council, 
saying. If thou art the Christ, tell us’ (xal aiojyayo*' R'./. 
aTTTqyayov] avTOv ct? to avvi^piov eavTut' [z/d avTUiv], Aeyoj/Te?, 
K. T. A.). Here the abruptness with which the \eyovT€<: and 
following words come in, together with the use of a-wedpiov for 
the place of assembly as well as for the Council itself (for which 
the evidence usually brought forward from other sources is not 
very strong), arouses suspicion, eis to (rvveSpiov looks very like 
an insertion, and Koi anrhyo-yov (or avTqyayov) avTov an alteration 

of KOX eiTTJpUiTUJV aVTOV. 

It has been found that whereas to aweSpiov occurs in Mk. 
15 I it does not appear in the parallel passage, Mt. 27i. If, 
in addition to this, the word is a late insertion in Lk. 2266, it 
is a question whether in an earlier stage of the narratives to 
crvveSpiov was present In any of the passages. 

When this article was already in print, an important work, 
by Dr. Adolf Hiichler, E>as Synedrion in Jerusah m^ appeared 
(1902). He thinks that the ‘.scribes ’ in Mk. 14 34 are clearly an 
addition, and that in all the passages app^iepct? means (not the 
‘chief priests’ but) the Temple authorities, by whom (and not 
by the Synedrium) Jesus was seized (see p. 200). 

In any case the narratives of the trial arc not 

3. Jewish trial? "’hen examin<rf from a 
critical and scientific ^ standpoint. 

‘ The meeting in the palace of the high priest which condemned 
our Lord was exceptional. The proceedings also on this 
occasion were highly irregular, if measured by the rules of 
procedure which, according to Jewish tradition, were laid down 
to secure order and a fair trial for the accused ’ (WRS, 

22 812 Cp Son of Man, § 37, end. 


It has been pointed out by Brandt {Die Evafig. 
Gesch. p. 67) and Eclersheim {Life and Titties of Jesus, 
2553) that the whole proceedings of the Sanhedrin, if 
they w’ere such as they are represented to have been, 
contradict all that we know about the Jewish method 
of trial from other sources, even when we admit an ideal 
element in the Rabbinic notices.^ The Jews, no less 
than the Romans, have at all times shown great 
reverence for the law (see Hamburger, Real-Ency- 
clopddie 21151). If, as Renan {Life of Jesus, p. 252) 
supposes, Jesus w'as condemned not so much by T iberius 
or Pilate as by the old Jewish party and the Mosaic 
law, it is remarkable that ‘ Paul ’ in dealing with this 
very law is silent on the subject (cp Brandt, p. 56). 

But it is still possible to hold that Jesus was con- 
demned at an informal meeting of the Sanhedrin 
(Edersheim), or by a smaller Court of Justice (Graetz, 
Jiist. of the Jervs, 2163). Edersheim (2557) thinks there 
can be no question that Jesus was condemned and done 
to death by the whole body of Sanhedrists, if not by 
the Sanhedrin, Mn the sense of expressing what was 
the judgment and purpose of all the Supreme Council 
and leaders of Israel, with only very few exceptions.’ 
It is difficult, howev’er, to think that the Romans would 
pay much attention to an informal Council. The high 
priest's task w’as simply, Edersheim thinks, ‘to formulate 
a charge which would tell before the Roman Pro- 
curator ’ ; but the charge he selects, that of blasphemy, 
however serious its estimation among the Jews, could 
hardly influence a Roman (cp Keim, p. S3). The 
charge of claiming to be the Messiah (Keim) might 
have had more weight ; but Keim admits that the 
refusal of Jesus to exjflain what he meant by the claim 
is ‘surprising’ (p. 89). It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the charge (whatever it was) was formu- 
lated by a mere clique of Jews who in no way repre- 
sented the nation,^ and that the condemnation and 
crucifixion were brought about by the liirelings of such 
a clique.'* It is true that Josephus {Ant. xviii. 83) is 


1 We are thinking of ‘ Science ’ as defined by Huxley (A.vjrtjA 
and Herbert .Spencer (^Education), and are not unmindful of 
what ToXsioy {Modern Science ; cp his recently published [1902] 
IFhat is Religion f) has said on the .subject. 

2 ‘ All Jewish order and law would have been grossly infringed 
in almost every particular if this had been a forinal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin ’ (Kdersheim, l.c.). On Jewish ‘law’cp Pascal, 
Thoug-hts on Religion, chap. 8, towards end. 

3 This seems to be the view of Jost, Gesch. d. judenth. 
1 402-409 (as cited in Edersheim, Life, 2 553, n. 2). He describes 
it as ‘a private murder (Privat-Mord) committed by burning 
enemies, not the sentence of a regularly constituted Sanhedrin, 
etc.’ 

^ The Jewish punishment was by stoning (cp the case cf 
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supposed to assert that Jesus was condemned ' at the i 
suggestion of the principal men among us ’ ; but it has I 
been contended that this passage is an interpolation 
(De Quincey, Collected ll'or^s, 7 127 [1897]), and in 
any case the statement would not prove much. 

The trial Ix^fore Tilate, as it is represented in the 
Gospels, seems to have been no less irregular, and the 
•p f * 1 judge’s conduct can only be accounted 

4 . Roman trial. making him quite an exception 

to the general rulc,^ a man of all men the most perverse 
and inconsistent (see Kcim, 683 ; Farrar, Life of 
Christ, chap. G 0 ).‘^ Pilate, however, it would seem, 
was not such an exceptional character. See Pilatk. 
When, therefore, heeondemned Jesus to suffer crucifixion 
he must surely have done so on other grounds, and the 
proceedings must have been different from those 
recorded by the synoptists. The charge would have 
to be a political one (cp Tac. Ann. 1544 )- uiay 
have been, as Lk. 232 suggests, only with more circum- 
stantial evidence arising out of misconstruction of 
’ sayings,’ that of ‘ forbidding to give tribute to Cmsar’ 
(cp Mt, 1724-27 22i7-22 = Mk. 12 i4-i7 = Lk. 2022-26, 
where the words of Jesus, as reported, are ambiguous). 
With this charge Pilate would have been competent to 
deal, as Roman Procurator, more perhaps than with 
any other. ^ 

Keim has made a serious and important attempt to give a 
reasonable account of the trials of Jesus on the basis (mainly^) of 
the synoptic narratives. His work is the more 
6 . Origin of valuable as it takes note of the investigations 
Narratives, of many other critics. But the variety of 
views to which he refers, and his own failure 
to present a satisfactory picture, show the insurmountable 
difficulties of his task.-* It seems better, therefore, to admit that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to gather from the NT really 
reliable det.ails of the trial that resulted in the crucifixion of 
Jesus (cp Brandt, p. 67).5 In trying to transmit a^ complete 
life of Jesus the biographers may have done Jesus himself, the 
Jews, and the Romans some injustice, 'f hey can hardly have 
h.ail more than rumours about the trial to draw upon ;6 but they 
also seem to have made free use of the OT and of the Messianic 
interpretations.^ There are perhaps also indications in the 
narratives that they, or their redactors, borrowed features from 


Stephen). At a moment of great excitement, and on such an 
occasion, would the cry of condemnation that would burst from 
the lips of Jews be ‘Crucify him!’? Edersheim, in spite of 
his view mentioned above, confesses ‘ that such a cry' should 
have been raised, and raised by Jews, and before the Roman, 
and against Jews, are in themselves almost inconceivable facts, 
to which the history of these eighteen centuries has made 
terrible echo ’ (2 577). 

1 ‘It was their appreciation of law, their respect for law, their 
study of law, far more than anything else, which gave its great- 
ness to the character of the Roman people. Even in the most 
degraded ages of their history, and with the worst individual i 
types of men, this is the one bright spot which relieves the 
gloom ’ (Lightfoot, Pilate [a sermon]). 

- Cp I^earson, An Exf^osition 0/ the Creed, art. iv. Jeremy 
Taylor {Life 0/ Christ, Works 2 M3) says, ‘ Not only against the 
divine laws, but against the Roman top, he condemned an 
innocent person, upon objections notoriously malicious ; he 
adjudged him to a death which was only due to public thieves 
and homicides (crimes with which he was not charged), upon a 
pretence of blasphemy’, of which he stood accused, but not 
convicted, and for which by the Jewish law he should have been 
stoned if found guilty. And this he^ did put into present 
execution, against the Tiherian law, which about twelve years 
before decreed in favour of condemned persons that, after 
sentence, execution should be deferred ten days.’ 

3 .See Pearson, art. iv, p. 284 (1866). 

4 He is obliged to admit that the actors in this drama acted 
in quite an extraordinary’ and exceptional manner. Cp Renan's 
account. 

5 The end therefore is as uncertain as the beginning. See 
Marv, Nativity, Resurrection. These matters should not 
be made of vital importance. ‘ About the birth of Jesus I know 
nothing,’ says Tolstoy (/^n:////) ; ‘nor do I need to know.’ Cp 
Brandi's eloquent conclusion to his work. Die Evang. Geseh. 
p. 577 ; see also Leo Tolstoy, IPhat is Religion ?, Herbert 
Spencer, First Principles, chap. v. 

6 Cp Brandt, Die E7>ang. Gesek. p. 81. The ‘Pauline* 
Epistles have no details to give us, though the authors know 
that Jesus w.as crucified (Rom. 6 6 1 Cor. 1 1323 2 2 2 Cor. 1.3 4 
fl.al. 2 20 3 1 5 74 6 14) by’ ‘the rulers of this world ’ (i Cor. 2 8). 
Cp Drescher, Das Leben Jesu bet Pauliis, pp. 17, 39. 

Cp Pearson, art. iv. ; also Strauss, Leben Jesu, R. M . 
Mackay, The Tubingen School and its Antecedents (1863), pp. 

14^./^ 

8 For these see Aug. Wiinsche, Die Leiden des MessiasC^-jo). 
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the ceremonies connected with festivals kindred to the Satur- 
naiia; ^ or it may even be that in collecting materials for an ex- 
panded life of Jesus the editors seemed to find in the ceremonies 
that were performed at the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-gods 
information regarding the Master who suffered a somewhat similar 
fate . 2 The narratives in their present form seem also to indicate 
that at the time the I.,ife was re-edited, the gap between Jews 
and Christians had become wider, and the effort to win converts 
among the Gentiles keener. 

Of the older literature of the subject it is enough to cite 
Selden, De Synedriis. The most important critical discussion 
is that of Kuenen m the V’erslagen, etc., of 
6. Literature, the Amsterdam Academy’, 1866, p. 131 seq. 

A good summary is given by’ Schurer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Polhesfii, § 23, 3 . See also Hamburger, 

I Real- Encyclopddie, s.v.; Gin.sburg, ‘Sanhedrin’ in Kitlo’s 
j Bibl. Cyclop., and the works on the Life of Jesus; and for an 
apocryphal account of the trial, E. v. Dobschutz, ‘ Der Process 
Jesu nach den Acta Pilati,’ in ZNTW, 1902, p. 89^ 

1 \V. R. .S., § I : M. A. C., §§ 2-5. 

I SYNTYCHE (cyntyxh [Ti. \VH]), Phil. 42. See 
Euodia. 

j SYNZYGUS (cYNZYCe Ui* WH]) in Phil. 43, though 
1 rendered ‘ [true] yokefellow ’ in E\’, is, though not met 
with elsewhere as such, almost certainly to be regarded 
as a proper name {'iLvv^xr^c Various un- 

, successful attempts have been made to guess who is 
meant, the Pauline authorship of the epistle being 
assumed. Clement of .Alexandria thought that the 
apostle’s own wife was intended ; Chrysostom, the 
husband or brother of Euodia or of Syntyche ; Light- 
foot, Epaphroditiis ; others, Timothy, Silas ; Ellicott 
and De Wette, the chief bishop at Philippi ; Wieseler, 
even Christ himself, * vai introducing a prayer.’ Judg- 
ing from the context, we can only say some one who 
was worthy of that designation and thus could be ad- 
dressed in the words yv-qaie ‘genuine Synzygus’ 

— i.e,, ‘ Synzygus who art rightly so named ’ (Vincent). 
In fact, ^bi/^uyos means, as contrasted with erepS^iyos 
(cp erepo^vyeii', ' to yoke incongruously,’ in 2 Cor. 614), 
one who has the power of bringing together what 
j belongs together. The name is a symbolical one, the 
use of which in this passage cannot be explained as 
coming from Paul, who is represented as writing to the 
church ‘with the bishops and deacons’ (li). The 
force of the name does not become clear until we 
suppose it to come from an unknown author writing 
to the Philippians in the character of Paul. In ad- 
dressing a certain circle he introduces the name with 
the purpose of showing in what manner men of high 
; ecclesiastical position ought to act with regard to 
brethren from a distance visiting their church. Cp 
Lipsius, 1892; Vincent, Comm. 1897; and 

Philippians, § 3/ w. c. v. .m. 

SYRACUSE (cyPAKOYCAC. Ti. WH). a eity on the 
SE. coast of Sicily, famous in Greek and Roman history, 
is mentioned in the journey-narrative of Acts (2812) as 
having been for three days a halting-place of Paul on 
his way from Melita to Rome. Cicero often speaks of 
Syracuse as a particularly splendid and beautiful city, 
and still in his own day the seat of art and culture 
( Tusc. 566 , De Xat. Deor. 3 81, De Rep. 1 21), and in his 
speech against Verres (52-54) gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion of its four quarters (.Achradina, Neapolis, Tyche, 
the Island), or rather the four cities which composed it. 
We hear nothing of importance about Syracuse during 
the period of the Empire. It had local self-government 
— its own senate and its own magistrates — like most of 
the Greek eities. Caligula restored its decayed walls 
and some of its famous temples (Suet. Cains, 21). 
Taeitus, in a passing mention of it (^«//. 1349 )* says 
that permission was granted to the Syracusans under 
Nero to exceed the prescribed number of gladiators in 
their shows. 

1 See Frazer, Golden Bough^'^. 2 \ = Fortnightly Review, 
Oct. -Nov. iQool ; Grant Allen, Ex^ol. of the Idea of God. 

2 Cp Edward Clodd, Pioneers of Evolution, Part 11 , § 
middle. 
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J. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, G2 (Meso- Arba-ilu, I2 (Assyria, 
POTAMiA, §§ 3, 9) Arbai, K5, F5 

Abu-Habbah, I4 (Hahy- Tell ‘Arban, G2 (Mesopo- 
l.ONIA, §§ 3, 14) TAMIA, § 15) 

Abu-Shahrein, J5 (Baby- Arbela, I2 (Assyria, § 5) 
LONiA, § 3) Ardebil, Ki 

Abu Sir, B5 Arghanamaden, Fr 

Achita, H2 Arghand, Fi 

Adalia, B2 Arhuliti, E4 

Adana, D2 Ariarathia, Ei 

el-'Adem, 1 3 (Assyria, § 4) Aribi, E5, F5 
Adiaman, F2 el-'Arish, C5 

Bit-Adin^ F2 Arba, ‘Arka, D3 


Bisutun, J3 
Bohtan Su, H2 
Bosra, E4 (Trachonitis, 
§■ rO 

Bostra, E4 
Bubastus, B5 
Bubian 1 ., J6 
Bunubu, lis 
Burarj-tchai, C2 
Busiris, B5 
Bussora, Js 


Famagusta, C3 
W. Faregh, A6, B5, 6 
Feishkhabur, H2 
Franktin, Di 
Funduk, H2 


Aduinu, F5 
Afiun, Bi 
‘Afrin, E2 
Agamtanu, J3 
Aher, J i 

Riis el-*Aln, G2 (Mesopo- 
tamia, § 5) 

‘Aintab, E2 
‘Akaba, D6 

G. of ‘Akaba, D6 (Exodus, 
§4) 

‘Akabet esh-.Sham, D6 
‘Akarkuf, I4 (Babel, 
i'owER, § 7) 

Akbar, 1 4 
Ak-Dagh, Ei 
Ak'Dagh, A2 
el-.\khma, E2 
‘Akir, Ds 
Akku, 1)4 
Akmatana, J3 
Akserai, Pi 
Akshehr, Bi 
Aku, 1)4 
Akzibi, 1)4 
Alaja, C2 
Alashgerd, Hi 
Alasia, C3 (Cyprus, § i) 
Albistan, I’l 
Aleppo, E2 (Berea, 2) 
Alexandria, A5 (Egypt, 
§ 72) 

Alma Dagh, E2 
Alot, 1 2 

Aliun-Kopri, I3 
Amadieh, H2 
Am.anus, E2 
Amara, J5 
Aniata('i), E3 
Anibanda, K3 
Amedi, G2 
Amkaruna, D5 
Amki, D4 
Amma, E3 
‘Amman, D5 
Bit Amman, D5, E4 
Ammana, E4 
Amrit, D3 
jebel el-*.Amur, F3 
j\murru, E2, 3 
'Ana, G3 
‘Anab, D5 
C. Anamur, C2 
Anat, (13 
Anatba, G3 
Anavarza, D2 
Andia, Ii 
Angora, Ci 
J. Ansariyeh, E3 
(PHCENMCIA, § 4 12) 
Anti-Taurus, Di, 2, Ei 
Anzal, 1 1 
Anzan, 1 3, J4 
Apamea, E3 
Aphek, D4 
Apku, D4 
Apri, E2 

Wiidy el-*Arab, B6, C6 
Wady el-*Araba, D5 
Arantu, D2 
‘At'itra, 

Ararat, Ii 
Araru, D5 
Aras, Ji 


Arka, 

‘Arkii, J5 
Armada, D3 
Armel, D4 

Armenian Taurus, Gi, Hi 
Aroer, 1)5 
Arpad, E2 
Arpadda, E2 
Arrapha, 1 1 3, 1 3 
Arsania, Fi, Gi 
Arza-Atis, H2 
Arzen, Cit 
Arzuhina, 1 3 
Arzwapert, Hi 
Asduda, Ds 
Tell 'Ashik, H3 
Askaluna, C5 
Askuza, 1 1, 2 
Asshur, H3 
A§ur, H2, 3 
nahr el-'Asi, E3 
Asunak, J5, K5 
Asur, H3 
A.sur-utir, F2 
Jebel 'Ataka, C6 
zephon) ' 

Athribis, I^s 
Atun, D2 
nahr el-'Auja, D4 
Aurowman D, J3 
Ayash, D2 
Azaz, E2 
'Azizieh, Ei 
Azzaii, C5 

Ba‘albek E4 (Lebanon, § 6) 
Biibil, I4 
Babil-ilu, I4 
Babylon, 1 4 

Badiyet esh-Sham, E3, F3 
Bafu, C3 

Baghdad, I4 (Babel, 
'Jower) 

Bagistana, J3 

Bahdinan, H2 

Baksaieh, J4 

Ba'kuba, 1 4 

Bali'h, F2 

N. Balikh, F2 

Barsip, 1 4 

til Basher, E2 

Bash-kala, Hr 

riis el-Basit, 1)3 

Basra, J 5 (Babylonia, § 14) 

Batrun, 1)3 (CiEBAi.) 

Bavian H2 (Babylonia, 
§58) 

Bedran, 1 4 
Beitin, D5 
Belad-russ, 1 4 
Jebel Beni-Manser, J5 
Beruna, D4, (Phcenicia, 
§ 48 ) 

Berutu, D4, (Phcenicia, 
§4 8) 

Biaina, Hi 
Bindidi, B5 
Bingbl Dagh, Gi 
Bire-jik, EF2 (Carche- 

WISH, § 2) 

Birs Niinrud, I4 (Bauv- 
LONIA, § 3) 

Bismiyeh, 1 5 
mound Bisri, E2 


Calyradnus, 

§ I) 

Carcbemish, F2 
Cela;n;e, lii 
Choremabad, K4 
Cilician Ciates, 1)2 
Cilician Taurus, C2 
Circesium, G3 (Mesopo- 
tamia, §§ 3, 4) 
Constantina, G2 
Ctesi{)hon, I4 


Gabala, D3 
Gabe-rud, J3 

Gambulu, J5 (A§UR-bani- 

PAL, § 6) 

Gardikana, G2 
Garganies, F2 
C2 (Cilicia, Gebal, D3 

Germanicia, E2 
Gerrus, J3, K3 
Geurun, Ei 
tel Gharkana, Ga 
Cihazza, D5 
e]-(ih 5 r, Ds 
wiidy el-Ghorra, G3, 4 


Daiani, Gi, Hi 
Daie, H2 
Bit i)akuri, H4, L 
Damanhur, B5 
Daphn.u, B5 
tell Defenne, B5 
Demesek, Gi 
Der ez- Zor, G3 
ed-Dcr, F3 
I)erud, J3 
Derwishiyeh, K5 
Deschi-i-Kava, J3 




(Baal- J)mrbekr, G2 (Assyria, § 6) Gurgum, E2 


Giaur-Dagh, E2 
Gilan, I3 
Gilead, D4 
Gi.s-ban, J5 
Gis-uh, Js 
Gizoilbunda, 

Gok-su, E2 
Gok-su, C2 
jebel (*iorrib, F4 
Great Eastern Sea, J6 
Great Western Sea, B3, 4, 
C4 

Gul)lu(-a), 1)3 
Gulambar, 1 3 
W. Gumiir, E4 
Guran-kala, 1 3 


Diban, Ds 
Diyala, 13,4 (Assyria, § 4) 
Dikiat, G2, H3, Js 
Diliman, Ii 
Dimaska, F4 
1 )imaski, E4 
Diner, Bi 
Divrigu, Fi 
Dizful, K4 
Duplias, J4 
Nar Dupiias, J4, 5 
Dur, Du’ri, D4 (Phcenicia, 
§ 21) 

Dur-Athara, J4 
Dur-ilu, I4 
Dur-Kurigalzu, I4 
(Assyria, § 28) 
Dur-Sarrukin, J3 
Dur Viikin, J5 

Ecbatana, J2 

Fkbatana II., K3 

Edessa, F2 (Aramaic, § ii) 

Tell Edi, Is 

Egerdir, B2 

Egregli, D2 

Egun, Fi 

Ekrek, Fi 

Ekrek, Er 

Elam, J3, 4 (Babylonia, 
§ 22) 

Elath, D6 
Eleusa, D2 
Elim I >agh, H2 
Elli, f3 
Elmalu, AB2 
Elvend Kuh, K3 
Enzite, Fi 
Epipbania, E3 
Erbil, 1 2 
tel-Erfad, E2 


(iuzan, G2 (Mesopotamia, 
§4) 

Habur, F2 
Habur, G3 
ebHadr, H3 (Meso- 
potamia, § 4) 


tell el-Hesi, Ds 
tell el-Hidr, E3 
Hierapolis, E2 
Hikubta, B6 

Hilakku,Ci, 2, Di(Cilicia, 
' § 2) 

Hilleh, I4 (Babylonia, 
§§ 3 , 14) 

Hindanu, G3 
el-Hira, Is 

Hit, H4 (Me.sopotamia) 
Hoi wan, J3 
Homs, E3(Hethlon) 
Hubuskia, H2 
bahret-Huleh, D4 
Huleilan, 14 
Bit Humri, D4 
Hurfn, 1 3 
Huzro, Gi 

lalman Mts., I3 

larimuta, B5, (^5 

tell Ibrahim, 14 

Iconium, C2 

Ilgun, Bi 

Imeri- 5 u, E4 

Irbid, D4 

Irkata, D3 

Isaura, C2 

Isfiz, G2 

Isin, Is 

Iskaluna, Cs 

Iskenderun, E2 

Isma‘ilTyeh, Ks 

Isma'iliyeh, C5 

Isparta, R2 

Isridshe, F3 

Issos, E2 (Cilicia, § i) 

Bit-Istar, J3 

Itheri, Es 

Izertu, H2 


Jeble, D3 
Jeffit, ■ 


D4 


Hadrach,E3 (Assyria, §32) ^2, I2 


Jerabis, F2 (Carchemish, 

§ 1) 

J era we, Fs 
tell Jezer, D5 
jeziret ibn 'Omar, H2 
Jibbab, 1 4 
Jihan, E2 
Jindaris, E2 


Haifa, D4 
Halamb, E2 
Hal bun, E4 
Haleb, E2 
tell Halebeyeh, F3 
Halibu, K2 
Hal man, J3 
Halman, E2 

Halpi, E2 1 ru i-' 

Halule, I4 Jokha, Is 

Bit Halupi, G3 
Halys, Di (Cappadocia) Dagh, Ha 

Hamadan, K3 (Trade, § s8) Ju amerk, H2 
jebel Hamamlye, F5 Julfa, Ii 

Hamat, E3(Hittites, §11) 

Hamata, E3 el-Kaf, E5 

Hamath, E3 (Trade, § 39) Kaidu, I4, J5 


el-Jof, F5 (Ishmael) 
Jokh 


Hammana, E2 
jebel Hamrin, H3 
Hangmatanu, K3 
Hani, Gi 
Hanigalbat, Fi 
Harabu, E3 
Haran, F2 
Harhar, J3 
Haridi, F3 
Haridi, G3 
Harran, Harran, F2 
Hassan-Dagh, Dr 
Hatarika, E3 
Hatti, Cl, Di, Ei, 2, 3 
' (Hittites) 


Eridu, I5 (Babylonia, § 3) Wiidy Hanran, G4 


jebel Hauran,E 4(Hauran) Kara-su, Fi 


Kaisa, D3 
Kaisiiriye, Di 
Kaixiriyeh, D4 
tell Kaiyara, H3 
Kala-esh-Shush, K4 
Kala-i-Risa, K4 
Kaidu, I4, Js 

Kalhi, H2 (Phcenicia, § 7) 
Karnmanu, Di, 2, Ei 
Kandil, 1 2 

Karadja-Dagh, G2 (Meso- 
potamia, § 3) 
Karadja-Dagh, H2, 3 
Raralla, Ji 
Karaman, C2 


F^rzeroum, Gi 
Erzinghian, Fi 
Esdud, Ds 
Elski-Selindje, C2 
Etius, Ix 

Fmphrates, Fi, Hr, 
Ezrak, E4 


Haurani, E4 
Hawizeh, Js 
Hazazi, E2 
flazltu. Cs 
Heliopolis, Bs 
Hermil, E3 
X. Hesani, G2 


Kara-su, E2 
Kare-tepe, J4 
Karkar, E3 
Kartisiya, G3 (Meso 

’^POTAMIA, § 3) 

Karpanit, B5 
Karthadast, C3 
Karyaten, E3 


For continuation see back of other half of Map. 
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INDEX TO SOME NAMES IN MAP (Kas-Z) — continued from Jirst half of Map 


Kaslar Mts , Ga 
nahr el-Kiisimlye, D4 
Kaski, Ei, Fi 
Kasr-i-Shirln, I3 
Kassu, J4 
Kama, E3 
nahr eNKehlr, D3 
nahr el-Kelb, D4 
el-Kerak, D3 
Kerbela, H4 
Kercha, J4 
Kerkuk, I3 
Kezin, Fi 

Khfibur, G3 (Meso- 
potamia, § 3) 

Khabur, Ga 

rell el-Kluilidiye, E4 

Khalfati, Ea 

el- Khalil, Ds 

Khanikin, I3 

ras el-Khanzir, Da 

Kharput, Fi 

Khaualis, 1 4 

Khoi, 1 1 

Khoi-Sanjak, la 

Khorsabad Ha (Assyria, § 

,5) 

Khukh, Ga 
Kidri, F4 
Kidsi, E3 
Kifri, I3 

Kilissi-hissar, Da 
Killiz, Ea 
Kin, Js 

Kinahlii D4, 5 (Canaan) 

Kipina, F3 

Kirhi, Ga 

Kirli-Gol. V ,2 

Kirmanshali, J3 

Kirruri I2. (Assyria, § 31) 

Kis, I4 (Babylonia, §§ 3, 

47) 

Kisil Robat, 13 
Kisil-Usen, J3 
Kisil-U.sen, Ka 
Kitin, C3 
Kitrusi, C3 
Kizil Irmak, Ci, Di 
KllS, 1*^2 

tell Kokab, Ga (Mesopo- 
tamia, § 3) 

Konia, Ca 

Koweit, J6 

tell Ksiih, F3 

Kue, Da (Cilicia, §2) 

Kufar, I4 

Kiih-i-Galla, J4 

Kiiindi, Da 

Kummuh, Fa (Assyria, § 
■ 28) 

Kunalua, Ea 
Kundi, Da 
Kurkh, Ga 
Kurna, J5 
Kutaia, Ai 
Kut Dahr, J5 
Kut el-Amara, I4 
Kut et-Tamul, J4 
Kutii, Hi, 1 1 (Babylonia, 
J 6 g) 

Kiitu, I4 
Kybistra, Da 
Kyrrhos, Ea 

Labnana, E3 

Ladikiyeh, D3 

Lagas, Js (Babylonia, § 

3) 

Laki, F3 
Laliar, Ea 
Eamlun, I5 
Laodicea, D3 
Laranda, Ca 
Larnaka, C3 

Larsa, I5 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Lebanon, D3 
Lebneh. E3 
jebel Libnan, D4 
Lizan, Ha 

Lower Zab, H3 (Assyria, 

§ 4) 

Lullu, I3 
Maab, D5, £5 


Ma'an, Ds (Trade, § 14) 
Madai, Js 
Madaktu, K4 
Madaktu, J4 
Kal'at Madruk, H4 
IVIagan, Is> 6, J6 
Magarisi, Ga 
Magdali, D4 
INIahalatta, D3 
Mahidesht, J3 
Maisa, D3 
Maisere, P’s 
Makida, D4 

Mal'atia, Fi (Ararat, § 2) 
Mamhij, Ea 
Mamishan, 1 3 
iVIan, Ha 
Mandjur, I4 
Manjukik, Ei 
Mansfiriyeh, I3 
Mar’, Is 
Maraga, Ja 
Marand, Ii 
Mar 'ash, PL 2 
Marhamitabad, Ja 
Mardin, Ga (Mesopo- 
tamia, § 6) 

Mariru, Ga 
Markasi, FLa 
Nar Marrati, Js 
Martu, D4, E3 
Marum, D4 
Mt. :\Iasis, Ii 
Masjed, E3 
Mazaka, Di 
Mazgerd, Fi 
iSIedia, Ja, 3, K3 
Melasgerd, Hi 
Melit, Fi 
Meluhha, D6, E6 
Menderes, A2 
Mendili, I4 
Kala-i-Merivan, J3 
IMersina, D2 
Meshhed-Hosein, HI4 
Meskaka, Fs 
LNIeskene, P'a 
Mpiks, Hi 
Mianeh, Ja 
Midiat, Ga 
Misir, Bs 
jebel LMisma, Fs 
Misri, PL 5 
Missis, D2 
Mitanni, Fa 

Mitanni, PL2, Fa, Ga, Ha 
(Mesopotamia) 

Moks, Hi 

Mosul, Ha (Nineveh) 
Kal'at el-Mudik, PL3 
el-Muhatnmereh, K5 
Mukayyar, I5 
Murad Su, Gi 
]\Iush, Gi 
Muski, Ci 

MuSki, PL I (Assyria, § 28) 
Musri, Ea (Mizraim, § 2a) 
Nahal Musri, D5(Mizkaim) 
Musur, Bs 
I\Iutkini, Fa 

Nairi, Gi, Hi, 2, la 
(Ararat, § a) 
lower sea of Nairi, la 
upper sea of Nairi, Hi 
Nakhetshewan, Ii 
Kal'at en-Nakhl, C6 
Nal-Mls., Gi, Hi 
Namri, 1 3, J3 
Nasibln, Nasihina, Ga 
(-Mesopotamia, § 4) 
Nath, B5 
Nedjef, 14 

Niffer, 14 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Nigde, ria 
Nimme. Gi 
Nimrud, Ha 
Nimrud-Dagh, Hi 
Nimrud-Dagh, Fi 
Nina, Nineveh, Ninua, Ha 
Nippur, I4 (Babylonia, 
? 3 ) 

Nisin, Is 
Ni.^sa, J3, 4 
Nuhasse, E3 


Oheimir, I4 
Olba, Ca 
On, As 

Orontes, Da (Assyria, §31) 

Padan, I3 
Pajas, Ea 

Palmyra, F3 (Aramaic, § 

4) 

Palu, Gt 
Pappa, C3 
Parsua, la 
Pascha Dagh, Ci 
Patak, J4 
Patin, E3 
Patnotz, Hi 
Pelveri, Ea 
Pendj-Ali Dagh, J3 
Pethor, Fa 
Petra, D5 
Physcus, 1 3 

Pilistu, Ds (Canaan, § 17) 

Pitru, Fa (Aram, § 3) 

Pukudu, J4 

Purattu, G3 

Pursak, Bi 

Pushti-Kuh, J4 

Puseru, B5 

Queit, J6 

Radanu, I3 
Rahaba, G3 

Rakka, F3 (Mesopotamia, 

§4). 

Rapihi, Cs 
Rapiku, F3 
Rapiku, H4 
Rasappa, F3 
er-Reda, G3 
tell Refah, Ds 
Rehohoth, Ds 
Resafa, F3 
Rev'anduz, la 
Rizan, la 
er-Roda, G3 
Ruad, D3 (Arvad) 
er-Ruhbe, E4 
er-Ruheheh, D5 
Rum-kala, Ea 

Sade, E3 
tell es-Sfifieh, Ds 
es-Sa’fiyeh, Ds 
Sagura, Ea 
Sahend, Ja 
Sahna, J3 

Sajur, Ea (Carchemish, § 
2) 

Saktchegozii, Ea 
Salamiyeh, FL3 
Sam’al, Ea (LNIesopotamia) 
Samerina, D4 (Samaria) 
Samo.sata, Fa (Cappa- 
docia) 

Samsat, Fa 
Samuna, I4 
Sangur, D3 
Sangur, E3 
Saniru, D4 
Sanu, B 
$api-Be 
Sarafend, D4 
Sariptu, D4 
Saris, Ei 

Sarus, Da (Cilicia, § i) 
Sasa, J4 
es-Sauar, G3 
Saur, Ga 
Sautch-Bulaq, la 
Savalan, Ji 
Schaho-Dagh, J3 
Bir es-Seba', Ds 
Seboa-Tsherib, T4 
Segirme-Dagh, I3 
Seikan, Da 
Seir, J. Sh*‘»‘ah. De 
Kal'at Sejar, E3 
SelefkTye, Ca 
Seleucia, I4 
Seleukia, Ca 
Selinus, Ca 

Senkereh, I5 (Babylonia, 

§3) 


Serdescht, la 
Seripul, I3 
Sert, Ga 
Sesong, Ea 
Shach, Ha 
Shatra, Js 
Shatt, Ga 

Shatt el-Hai, I4, J4, 3 
(Babylonia, § 3) 
Sheddadiyeh, G3 
Shehr, Ei 
Kal'at Sherkat, H3 
(Assyria, § 5) 

She^ta, H4 
Shirisan, J4 
Shokh, Hi 
Jisr-esh-Shugr, E3 
Side-kan, la 
Siduna, D4 
Sifeire, H4 
Sifwe, I4 
Slllua, C3 
Simesi, la 
Simirra, D3, E3 
Simirra, D3 

Simyra, D3 (PHtENiciA, 

.§4/) 

Sinjar, Ga 

J. Sinjar, GHa (Assyria, 

.§§ 4, 16) 

Sinna, J3 
Sipan-D, Hi 

Sippar, I4 (Babylonia, 

.§§ 3 , 54) 

Sirki, G3 
Sir’la, D4 

§ir-pur-la, Js (Babylonia, 
.§§ 3, 48) 

Sis, Da 
Sivas, Ei 
S izu, Da 
Sjun, Gi 
Skeniyeh. Ga 
Soloi, Da 

wady Suab, F3, G3 
Subari, Fa 
Suhiti, E4 

Subnat, Ga (Assyria, § 27) 

Sufan-dere, Ga 

Suhi, G3 

Suhme, Gi 

Suk esh-Shuyukh, Js 

Suleimaniya, 1 3 

Sultan-Dagh, Bi 

tell es-Sultan, E3 

Sumra, D3 

$umur, D3 

^upri, Ga 

Sura, G3 

Surappi, J4 

Suri, Ea, Fa, Ga, Ha 

Suriya, F3 

Surru, D4 

Susa, K4 

Susan, K4 (Cyrus, § i) 
Susun, K4 
Susunka, K4 
Suti, E3, F3, G4 
Suverek, Fa 


Tabal, Di, Ei (Asur-bani- 

PAL, § 4) 

Tabite, Ha 
Tabriz, Ji 
tell Tabus, F3 
Tadmor, F3 
et-Tafileh, D5 
Takht-i-Shirin, J3 
Takht-i-Suleiman, Ja 
Tang-i-Girra, J3 
TanU'irah, D4 
Tarsos, Da 
Tarsus, Da ' 
wady Tartar, H3 
Tart us, D3 ( 

Tarzi, Da I 
Tauk, I3 T 


Taurus, Ei 
L. Tatta, Ci 
Taza Khurma 
Tchehil-Tche 
Tcheluk. Ga 
Tekrit, H3 


LLLappadocia) 

. I3 

me-Kuh, J3 


jebel Tektek, Fa 
Tela, Ga 

Telloh, Js (Babylonia, § 3) 
Themail, H4 
Tibne, D4 
Tigranocerta, Ga 
Tigris, H3, Ga, Js 
jebel et-Tih, C6, D6 
Til, Ga 

Til Barsip, EFa 
Tii-FLrmen, Ga 
Tima.%i, E4 
Tochmu-su, Ei 
tell Tokan, E3 
et-Tor, Ga 
Tripolis, D3 
Trush, Fa 
Tsamanti-su, Di, 2 
bahr Tabariyeh, D4 
diret et-Tulul, E4 
Tul Gariinmi, Ei 
Tulul es-Safa, E4 
Tumme, la 
Tun, Da 
Turnad, 1 3 
Turuspa, Hi 
' tusha, Ga 
TuSpa, Hi 
Tuz Cholly, Ci 
Tuz Khurmati, I3 
Tyana, Da 

Ubi, E4 
Uerdi, G3 
Uh, I4 
Uknu, J4 
Ula, Ks 
Umildis, Ha 
Unki, Ea 
Upi’, I4 
Ur, 1 5 

Urartu, Gi, Hi, Ii 
Urdu, E3 
Urfa, Fa 
L. Urmia, Ii 
Uruk, I5 
Ushak, Ai 
Ushnuk, la 
Utium, Ha, la 
Ulluba, Gi 
Urgub, Di 
Usu, D4 

Van, L. Van, Hr 
Vasian, Hi 
Veranshehr, Ei 
Yeranshehr, Fa 


Warka, Is 
Werdi, G3 
White L\It., Ja 

Yabrud, E4 
Yajuz, D4 
Bit-Yakin, J5 
YiilO, Ds 
Yaniuthal, J4 
Yapu, D4 
Yarpuz, Ei 
Yarpuz, Ea 
Yatbur, J4 
Ya’udi, Ea 

Upper Zab, Zaba-elu, H2 

Zaban, 1 3 

Ziiba-Supala, la, 3 

Gates of Zagras, js 

Zakho, Ha 

Zakho-Dagh, Ha 

Zakruti, Ja 

Zakruti, J3 

Zamua, 1 3 

Zengan, Ka 

Zenjirli, Ea 

Zerghul, Js 

L. Zeriber, J3 

ez-ZTb, D4 

Zimarra, D3 

ZimrTn, D3 

Zirzir-tepe, I4 

Zituna, D4 

Zobeir, Js 

Zohah, 1 3 

Zorbatiyeh, J4 
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SYRIA 


Name, etc. (§§ 1-3). 
Greater Syria (§ 4yC). 
Fauna (§ 5^). 

Lesser Syria (§ 6). 

Historj’ : introductory (§§ 
8-10). 

Babylonia (§11 

Literature 


Hatti, Egypt, Assyria (§§ 13-15). 
Aramaeans (§ 16). 
Tiglath-pileser I. (§ 17). 

Syria left to itself (§ 18). 

Later Assyrian ICmpire (§§ 19- 
T ^3): 

Later times (§§ 24-27). 
Geography (§ 7). 


‘ Syria ’ is unknown to Hebrew, but possibly 
identical with Bab. Siiri, a N. Euphratean district of 
1 Name boundaries. We find Syria first 

in Herodotus (2x2, etc.). In Homer’s list 
(//. 2783) only ’'ApifjLOL (Aramaeans) appear. 0 em- 
ployed ^vpia to translate Aram {^.v.) in its divers 
applications {e.g-. , ^vpia AapLao-Kov, 2 S. 8 s i MetroTro- 
TapLLas '^vpia, Gen. 25 20), and EV followed. Herodotus 
(763), misled (?) by the resemblance of 'Accvpioi 
and ^vpioi, stated that these were ‘barbarian’ and 
Greek forms of a single ethnic. In consequence he 
used ‘ Syria ’ and ‘ Syrians ’ even more widely than 
OT used ‘ Aram ’ ; and his vagueness reappears in 
Xenophon {Anab. i. 44) and in one passage of Strabo 

(16737)- 

Strabo, followed by Pliny and Ptolemy, in stricter use 
(see § I, end) confined Syria to the geographical area 

2. Greater i"’- Jaurus, S. by the 

Syria Arabian Desert, W. by the Mediter- 
^ * ranean, and NE. by Euphrates. The 

SE. limit was formed by the vague frontier of the 
‘Syrian’ desert, known in antiquity as the ‘Arabian.’ 
Both ancient ‘Arabia Deserta ’ ( = N. Hamad) and 
'Arabia Petrrea’ [i.e. the Arabia of Petra — "S. Hamad) 
would be included now by most geographers in Syria ; 
whilst Arabia would be restricted to the ancient ‘ Felix,’ ^ 
i,e,, all peninsular Arabia S. of and including the 
Nefud or desert belt between the heads of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. In the Roman provincial arrange- 
ment ‘ Arabia ’ = Petrita and Deserta. Roman ‘ Syria ’ 
(at first one province and under Hadrian three) ended 
S. with Palestine, and E. with the limit of the Hamad 
Steppe. So also Byzantine Syria split into seven 
districts. Moslem geographers had some doubt whether 
to reckon the Hamad to Syria or to Arabia. Mukadassi 
(early loth cent. A.D. ) protested against the extension of 
Syria or esh-Sham {i.e., the ' left-hand ’ land, relative to 
one facing E. in Mekka) into the E. desert ; and the 
later geographers {e.g., Edrisi and Abulfeda) mostly 
agreed with him in drawing the limit of Arabia obliquely 
NE. from ’Akaba to Rakka on Euphrates, thus detach- 
ing the Hamad from Syria. For the purposes of the 
present article we shall follow them, and confine Syria 
to the area contained by N. lat. 38° and 31°, by the 
Mediterranean sea, and by an imaginary line drawn 
roughly parallel to its coast and on an average 150 m. 
inland. 

There seems also to have been a special use of 
‘Syria,’ which still prevails, restricting the term to that 
3 Lesser wider area which lies N. of 

Syria I^^^iestine, but excluding the Lebanon littoral 
^ ’ (Phoenicia). This territory was regarded 

as peculiarly Aramaean, and when the large Roman 
province Syria was divided, it retained its name without 
qualification. It had at most periods a distinct history, 
having been successively the peculiar seat of the ‘ Hittite’ 
dominion, of the Aramaean confederate power, and of 
the Seleucid monarchy, at a time when Palestine and 
Phoenicia were Egyptian. Only the inclusion of the 
whole of wider Syria in a great alien empire, such as 
the Egyptian or Assyrian, ever made the history of all 
parts identical. 

1 The vulgar restriction of ‘ Arabia Felix ’ to the SW. of the 
peninsula (Yemen and Hadramaut) is due to a medireval error, 
repeated and confirmed by D’Anville. Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy alike apply the term Felix to all peninsular Arabia. 
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SYRIA 

Syria has strong natural boundaries : high mountains 
N. (average summits 8500 ft.), sea W., and deserts S. 

4. Boundaries P'- I’®'"'®’ 

of Greater influence is shown in Syrian 

Syria. history, d'he deserts S. and K. being 
of the step))e character form very 
indeterminate social limits. Supporting nomad popula- 
tions, which are constantly being reinforced from /oei in 
the Arabian oases, and forced outwards by the inability 
of the desert to maintain their increase, these steppe- 
deserts do not divide nearly as sharply as the N. moun- 
tains, which retain barrier populations of peculiar 
character. Settled folk do not migrate into deserts, but 
desert folk constantly migrate into settled lands. 
Throughout the S. and E. border of Syria, therefore, 

‘ Arabisation ’ has always gone on ; and especially in 
Palestine, even \\'. of the Ghor, many features of 
nomadic life appear intrusively in the settled society. 
The history of the Aramman Semites has never been 
wholly distinct from that of the Arabian. 

NE. and NW. are easy passes. Euphrates, fordable 
in an ordinary summer at various points below the 
Taurus gorges, has not served strongly to differentiate 
N. Mesopotamia from N. Syria. These regions are of 
very similar character, and the eastward roads pass 
readily from one to the other. On the other hand the 
Amanus mountains, though rising to 6000 ft., have 
many low and not difficult passes, notably those 
traversing the depression which divides the two main 
constituents of the system, the Elma and the Giaur 
chains, and will shortly be traversed by a railway. 
The strong boundary lies much farther \V. , where the 
main Taurus runs obliquely down to the sea in the 
‘ l^ugged ’ Cilicia ( Tracheia). Eastern influence, there- 
fore, which entered Syria from NE. passed readily out 
of it to N\\". and caused the civilisation of Tarsus to be 
more Mesopotamian than that of Jerusalem. ‘ Plain ’ 
Cilicia may more fitly be reckoned to Syria than to Asia 
Minor, as indeed was apparently the view^ of Herodotus, 
who included Commagene in (Cilicia (cp Cilicia, § 2). 
The influence of Mesopotamia is, therefore, as marked 
in N. Syria as that of Arabia in S. Syria. 

The area within these limits has always presented 
a certain social homogeneity ; but its great excess of 
5 General breadth has militated against 

ffeogranhv internal 

8 6 a- geographical barriers a separative power 

which their own character would hardly confer. The 
main internal barrier is a mountainous region extending 
to almost an equal distance N. and S. of lat. 34°. 
Here the land slopes up from N. and S. to a sill of 
3000 ft. elevation (Ca^/esyria). On either flank 

IC and \V. of the plateau so formed rise longitudinal 
calcareous ranges. That on the E. [Antilibaaus — 
J. esh-Sharki) is a five- fold system, radiating N. from 
a lofty nucleus on SE. of the plateau (J. esh-Sheikh, 
Herman, 8600 ft. ). The average elevation of the other 
principal summits is about 8000 ft. and of the valleys 
between the radii 5000 ft. The main drainage of the 
E. slopes flows SE. into a lacustrine pan, about 30 m. 
in diameter, where it is absorbed by irrigation, or goes 
to form marshy inundations, united or divided according 
to the season. Of these the principal are Bahr ei- 
'Ateiba N., fed by the Barada [Abana] and Bahr 
Kibliyeh S. , fed by the A'waj {Pharphar). E. 

of this oasis stretches a very barren steppe falling away 
to Euphrates. N. of it the swell of the central plateau 
is continued NE. from the spurs of Antilibanus by a 
barren ridge which runs to Euphrates and beyond. W'. 
there is easy approach from the central sill of the plateau 
by a pass (4200 ft. ) which leads between Hermon and 
the spring of the radii of the Antilibanus system to the 
upper valley of the Barada. S\^^ there is also an easy, 
though at first barren road to the low country S. of the 
central plateau ( = Palestine). This oasis of Damascus, 
therefore, placed almost on the axis of partition 
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between N. and S. Syria, and communicating readily 
with both these regions and with the elevated frontier 
district, is marked by nature for the locality of the 
capital city of an independent and undivided Syria. 
Were it not for its oasis character, Damascus would 
have played the part of capital more often. The 

W. range of the central plateau (J. el-Gharbi or 
Libnan = Lebanon) is a single chain of Jurassic lime- 
stone with basaltic intrusions, very steeply inclined and 
without passes under 6000 ft. The highest summit 
reaches 10,200 ft. (see Lebanon, § 6). This walls 
off from the rest of Syria a narrow maritime strip, 
stretching from N. el-KebIr (Eleutheros) on the N. to 
Carmel on the .S. , much interrupted by spurs of Lebanon, 
very fertile, thanks to the heavy precipitation on the 
western slope, and supplied with many harbours, 
good in the days of small sailing craft. Communica- 
tion being difficult both with the interior (e.xcept by 
artificial ways made at great cost, such as the French 
mountain railway opened from Beyrout via Zahleh to 
Damascus in 1896), and within the littoral strip itself, 
the inhabitants of this region have not shared in the 
main currents of Syrian life, but have been attracted 
towards navigation (see Pikenicia, § 9). The dis- 
tinctive character of their small territory was recognised 
by its constitution under Hadrian as a separate province 
(Syria Ph(enice). The main floor of the central 

Syrian plateau falls gradually N. and S. from a scarcely 
perceptible sill just N. of Baalbek, which is the main 
water-parting of Syria. It is an ancient lake-bed and 
the most important part of the mod. ‘ Lebanon ’ district, 
administered since 1861 as a province independent of 
the vilayet of Syria. Along this deep and easy upland 
valley of el-Buka (anc. Ccelesyria), and between the 
flanking ranges, flow to N. the head-waters of the 'As! 
(Axios or Orontes) : to S. those of the LitanI {Leontes), 
called in its lower course el-Kasimlyeh, which force 
their way W. between the S. butt of Lebanon 
and its continuation, the massif of Galilee, to the 
sea ; and those of the Wady et-Tcim, which, after 
receiving the drainage of the S. butt of Hermon, be- 
comes Xahr el-Kebir (Jordan), and flows down into 
the rift of the Ghor and to the Dead Sea (see Jordan, 
^ S.f), where it is dissipated by evaporation at 1300 ft. 
below sea-level. The Beka' and the central plateau 
in general terminate S. in a steep and rugged 
hill-system, rising to 3860 ft. in J. Jarmak. This, 
which is the N. beginning of Galilee, renders access 
from the S. difficult, and diverts the natural trunk road 
eastward of the E. flanking range and to Damascus, 
whence it either gains the Buka through the Barada 
pass (see above), or it continues X. under the E. flank 
of Antilibanus, to debouch in the 'Asi valley lower 
down (near Hums), or it crosses the steppe N. or 
XE. to Euphrates. S. Syria is all that lies S. 

of the central plateau and the oasis of Damascus, from 
the sea to the Euphratean watershed and the edge of 
the steppe-desert, which is here fringed in great part by 
lava-fields. All this district formed the Syria Palestina 
of Hadrian’s provincial arrangement. It is divided 
longitudinally by the deep rift in which Jordan flows ; 
and its eastern half, being thus in great measure detached 
from the western, and from all maritime influences, is 
especially open to influences of Arabia. W. Palestine 
merges insensibly in the desert on the S. For 
further geographical details concerning S. Syria see 
Palestine, §2/. d. g. h. 

It has been pointed out under Palestine (col. 
3542^5^) that, owing to the geographical position of 
5b Fauna the fauna, though in the main 

Paloearctic in character, was modified by 
the intrusion of certain forms from the Oriental region 
towards the E. and from the Ethiopian region towards 
the S. Syria, lying to the N. of Palestine, is equally 
with it subject to invasion from the E. , but is naturally 
much less exposed to intruders from the S. , which, 
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indeed, in Palestine, chiefly affect the hollow cleft which 
contain the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan. 

The fauna of Syria, like that of Palestine, is to a 
great extent a steppe-, desert-, and rock-fauna, but it 
differs considerably from that of southern or even central 
Palestine in the character of its mammals. As might 
be expected, there are many animals with a northern 
provenance found in Syria which do not penetrate as far 
S. as southern Palestine, whilst the latter area harbours 
many forms which extend into the Peninsula of .Sinai, 
Egypt, and Nubia, but which do not reach into .Syria. 
Nehring^ has recently pointed out that a line which 
leaves the coast in the neighbourhood of Kartha, skirts 
the southern limits of the Carmel group of hills, and 
then turns NE. to strike the Sea of Galilee a little \V. 
of the exit of the Jordan, corresponds with the lower 
limit of the distribution of several of the more con- 
spicuous Syrian mammals. Nehring’s line, although 
it includes a considerable portion of Galilee, may be 
taken as the boundary of Syria considered from a zoo- 
logical standpoint. It does not of course correspond 
with any historical limit ; but animals are seldom found 
to respect political deliminations. 

N. of this line we find the Syrian variety of the bear, Urstts 
isabellinusy which frequents the heights of Lebanon, Hermon, 
and is met with in Bashan and Gilead. The badger, Meles 
taxusy like the hear, seems^ to reach its southernmost limits in 
the wooded and hilly disiricts just mentioned. The pole-cat, 
Alustela putoriuSy and the ermine, M. erniineUy are found on 
the slopes of Hermon, Lebanon, and Tabor, but do not pass 
Nehring’s line. Their congener, AI. foinay the beech-marten, 
however, spreads through Palestine. The otter, Lutra zntlgaris, 
is also not uncommon on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. The 
striped hyaena, llycena striata, a nocturnal animal, the hunting- 
leopard, Cyrujclurns jubattes, are amongst the commoner car- 
nivora, whilst Felts chans, the jungle-cat, is found in S>Tia in 
a special variety. The roe-deer, Capreolus capr<Fa, reaches its 
southernmost limit on the slopes of Ml. Carmel ; neither it nor 
the fallow-deer passes the above-mentioned line. The Syrian 
wild-ass, Equtis heviippus^ is another conspicuous form which 
very rarely enters Palestine. The wild-boar, Sxts scrofa, is 
more widely distributed. It frequents not only wooded and 
marshy localities, but even the desert, where it lives on roots. 
The gazelle, Gazella dorcas, extends southward from Lebanon, 
as does the Syrian hare, Lepns syidacus. Of the enormous 
family Rodentia, which supplies so large a proportion of the 
mammals in this part of the world, the Alpine-vole, Microtns 
nivalis, and the water-vole, PL amphibins, are common in 
Syria but do not pass Nehring’s line. On the other hand, 
several species of ground-vole extend far beyond it, as do three 
common species of dormice, Plyoxus glis, the squirrel-tailed 
dormouse, M. nitela, the garden dormouse, and 47 . dryas. 'I'he 
Syrian squirrel, Sciurus syriactes, is peculiarly Syrian, and 
the pouched-marmoset or souslik, Spemtophilns xanthopryni- 
nusy is not encountered S. of Gilead. The gerbille, Gerbillns 
tceninruSy is also peculiar to Syria. According to Nehring, the 
Psammomys mentioned under Palestine (§ i4<i0is 

more correctly referred to the genus Nesokia, and thus repre- 
sents one of the intrusive elements from the Oriental region. 

It will be seen from the above that S\Tia has several 
mammals peculiar to itself, and a numter which reach 
their southernmost point in or about Mt. Carmel. 'Phe 
fauna of this region is further characterised by the 
absence of many creatures we are accustomed to 
associate with the Bible-lands. Conspicuous amongst 
these are : the coney, which recent research seems to 
confine to southern Palestine ; the genus Acomys, a 
hedgehog-like mouse with spiny fur ; the fascinating 
little jerboas, and several other rodents ; and the Syrian 
ibex or beden. Enough has been said to show that the 
mammalian fauna of Syria (including a large part of 
Galilee) differs considerably from that of S. Palestine, 
and that probably there are few spots on the world of 
so restricted an area in which the mammals at one 


extremity differ so much from those at the other as they 
do in the little country of Palestine. A. E. s. 

N". Syria is all that land which lies N. of the central 
plateau, and E. of Lebanon ; but politically it has 
A T A Q tended to include not only 

sser y a. plateau itself (there being no such 
barrier to the N. as the mountains of Galilee form to the 


1 Globus, 81 , 1902, p. 309. See also W^IM, OLZ, 1902, 
P- 394 - 
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S. ), but also the oasis of Damascus, between vvhieh and 
Palestine intervenes a barren tract. It comprises the 
NE. steppe as far as Euphrates, and all the N. land up 
to Taurus. Since this region is most strictly ‘ Syria * 
and is not treated elsewhere, a more partieular deserip- 
tion is subjoined. 

{a) The'AsE^ basin. — The Buka valley, after a course 
of about loo m., opens out in lat. 34” 40'. The 
mountains on either hand fall to grassy downs, and the 
river 'Asi leaves the rocky gorge in which it has fallen 
over 2000 ft. and expands at a level of about i6oo ft. 
into a lake of 30 m. area, formed in part by an artificial 
dam of ancient construction. At the head of this stood 
the ancient Kadesh ; at the foot now stands Hums 
(anc. Entesa)~-^io hold the pass between the plateau 
valley and the lower Orontes lands, the heart of Syria 
proper [Seleucis). At the same point come in natural 
roads (i) from Tripoli (Tarabultis) on the W. coast, 
round the N. butt of Lebanon by way of the valley of 
the X. el-KebIr, {2) from Tadmor and Damascus round 
X. of Antilibanus. Railways will, not improbably, 
be laid shortly over both these roads, and Hums will 
regain its old importance. The 'Asi flows on through 
a widening valley for about 25 m. to the rich marshy 
district of Haniat(Hamath-Epiphaneia),totheE. of which 
point the steppe grows more down -like and habitable as 
far as the Euphrates, while to the \^^ rises a broail. low. 
and fertile range (J. Xuseriyeh) which on the W. leaves 
considerable littoral strips here and there of its own crea- 
tion between itself and the sea. The most important 
of these contains the town el-Ladaklyeh {Laodicea). The 
range ends X. in the abrupt mass of J. el-Akra' {Casius), 
5750 ft., which falls direct to the sea and closes the 
littoral. A road over J. Xuseriye meets, at Hamat, the 
direct Aleppo road, which continues the easiest route 
from Euphrates. 

Leaving I lamat, the 'Asi bends somewhat \V. of X. 
and flows through rich pastures {el-Ghab) bounded on the 
E. by a triple system of basaltic hills (J. el-A'la) with fertile 
intervals, which contain numerous remains of ancient 
inhabitation. It passes successively the sites of Larissa 
(Sejar) and Apamea {Kal'at el-MudIk), and after a 
course of 50 m. from Hamat, is turned sharply \V. by 
a rocky obstruction (Jisr el-Hadid) and hugs the N. 
butt of J. Xuseriye. To the X. in the line of its former 
course now opens out a wide plain (el-'Amk), partly filled 
by a marshy lake (Bahr-cl-Abyad, or Ak-Deniz) into 
which it once flowed, and where it once met important 
tributaries, the Afrin and the Kara Su. These now 
feed the lake which discharges into the 'As! by the 
channel, Xahr el-Kowsit. The Afrin flows down a 
broad valley (anc. Cyrrhestica) from the XE. , which pro- 
longs tlie plain far up towards Euphrates and carries 
a trunk road thitherward, which crosses a low water- 
parting E. of 'Ain Tab and strikes the great river at 
Bire jik, or following the valley of the Sajur at Ciirchemish 
a few miles S. The proposed Baghdad railway will 
ascend tht^ Afrin valley after descending that of Kara Su. 
The Kara Su comes from the X. bringing the eastward 
drainage of S. A man us. A natural road leads up its 
valley to its source on the marshy sill of Zinjirli 
(1650 ft.), and there forks (i) \V. through the lowest 
Amanus passes to Cilicia and Asia Minor, and (2) XE. 
into the valley of Mar'ash and ancient Commageiie. 
Ancient remains of a palatial Assyrian fortress of an 
importance suitable to its strategic position have been 
explored at Zinjirli by Dr. Von Luschan (Fortress, § 5). 
From the 'Amk plain a direct road also leads due E. to 
Aleppo and the Euphrates near Rakka (Thapsacus). The 
deep and fertile region in which all these waters and roads 
meet is the natural centre of X. Syria, and accordingly the 
locality in which its greatest rhy of antiquity, .Antioch, 

1 *Asi in Arab. = ‘ rebel,’ ancl the tide is variously explained 
by the turbulence, the inaccessibility, or the anti-Meccan direc- 
tion of this stream. But it is undoubtedly derived originally 
from the same ancient native name which the Greeks wrote 
Axios. 


was situated (see Antioch, § 1 ). d'he modern Ant.nkieh 
lies near the point at which the *Asi, having at last 
rounded the butt of J. Xuseriye, is about to plunge 
SW. into a gorge worn down between that range and 
the S. masses of Amanus. Through this it falls about 
150 ft. in lo m. to the sea in a series of unnavigable 
rapids. On the small deltaic fan N. of its mouth stands 
Suediah (anc. Seleucia of Fieri a) which was the port of 
Antioch. But the unsheltered character of the port and 
the difficulties of the road in this gorge have caused XA 
Syrian trade to seek the more distant Alexandretla 
(Iskandcrun), which lies XE. of the plain of Antioch and 
behind the S. extension of Amanus, here crossed by the 
low col of Beilan (2230 ft.), about to be pierced by the 
Aleppo railway. The whole course of the 'Asi is about 
170 m. 

[р) Commagene. — To the N. of the 'Asi basin a small 
district intervenes before Taurus closes Syria. It is 
bounded S. by the heights in which the Afrin and Kara 
Su rise. These heights start from Euphrates near the 
mouth of the Sajur, and run NW. to 'Ain Tab ; thence 
they bend sharply to the SW. , rise in Kurd Dagh lo 4500 
ft. , and are linked to Amanus by the Zinjirli sill. The 
hollow X"". of them is divided into two basins by a k-w 
swell running X. from Kurd Dagh to 'I'auius. The 
basin drains W. by the Ak Su through a rift in Amanus 
to the Cilician Jihun {Fyrainus), and is the territory of 
Mar'ash [German iceia)'. it communicates, as we have 
seen, with the rest of Syria readily by way of Zinjirli. 
The E. basin drains to the Euphrates, looks eastw^ard, and 
communicates less readily with the lands to the S. d'his 
is the ancient Commagene proper (Assyr. Kummuh), of 
which Samosata (Sumeisat ) w'as capital. Two important 
crossings of Euphrates, at Samosata and Zeugma 
(Bire jik), placed it in communication with X. Meso- 
potamia and especially Edessa (Urfa). 

[с) The Enphratean plains. — To E. of the '.AsT basin 
lies the lean steppe -like plateau described above as 
sloping E. to Euphrates. It is one in formation with 
the Arabian desert w^hich limits Palestine on the E. , but 
more fertile by reason of higher latitude and greater 
precipitation. It must be reckoned therefore to habit- 
able Syria. It is limited on tlie S. by the ridge already 
mentioned, which runs XE. to Euphrates from Anti- 
libanus, and along whose S. foot lies a chain of oases, 
marking a natural route from Damascus to the E. Of 
these the chief are Karietein [Xczala) and Tadmor 
[Palmyra), both just on the verge of Arabia. T he 
rolling downs to the XA of this chain once contained a 
large number of villages, de])endent on wells, whose 
ruins have been explored by De A'ogu(^, Burton, Drake, 
Ostrup and others. This region is now deserted 
owing to its ‘ nomadisalion ’ by the migrant Anazeh 
Bedouins, who have been pressing X. from central 
Arabia since the thirteenth century. In the latitude of 
J. A'la, whose E. slopes fall insensibly into it, the 
plateau is still steppe-like ; but immediately X. of this 
point occur a series of pans, whose northern limit is the 
ridge w'hich bounds Commagene on the S. These pans 
receive water draining S. from that ridge, and are all 
of more or less saline character. Of the two principal 
basins, that on the E. receives a watercourse (X. cl- 
Dahab), which rises just S. of Membij [HierapoUs) and 
ends in the great sebakha (salt-pan) of Jabul. That on 
the W. is more fertile and better supplied with fresh 
springs. It receives the Kowaik, which rises near 
'Ain Tab, and ends in a tract of permanent saline inunda- 
tion (Mat) near Kennisrin. Fine pasturage surrounds it, 
and its low^er lands are arable. This is the ancient dis- 
trict Chalybonitis, w’hich now supports Aleppo (Haleb ; 
anc. Chalybm-Beroea), atowm of 65,000 inhabitants and 
the successor of Antioch. Through it lie the directest 
route from Asia Minor to Baghdad, or Babylonia, which 
crosses the Euphrates at Rakka ( Thapsacus), and the 
easiest road from S. Syria to the same point or to the 
more northern crossing at Bire jik [Zeugma), 
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For S. Syria see under Palestine and Phcenicia. For N. 
Syria see Burckhardt, Travels in Syria (1822); Porter, Fizfe 
Years in Damascus Burton and 

7. Bibliography. Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872); Ains* 
worth. Narrative of the Euphrates Kx> 
peditioniiZ^Z)-, Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Nordsyrien^ 
etc. (1890); and a recent account of part of the E. steppe by H. C. 
l»utler, in the American Journal 0/ Archteolog^y, series 2, 4 
(1900); cp also Oppenheim, Uom Mittelmeer zttm Persischen 
Gol/\y.(yoo)^ and Blunt, Bedouins 0/ the Euphrates The 

summary by Reel us, Giogr, Unh. (Asie Anterieure) is very 
good (1884); and for more recent statistics, as well as local 
detail, see Cuinet, Syrie, Liban et Palestine (1896). 

D. G. H. 


9. Relations. 


II. History 

The region which we designate as Syria has never 
constituted a political unity ; of itself a proof that it is 
^ , - not, like Egypt or the Euphrates-country, 

8. laea oi ^ gjugi^ land held together by common 
’ conditions of living. There is no river to 
furnish a natural channel of inter-communication and 
bond of union. For the same reason, there has never 
been any such separate entity as a Syrian civilisation ; 
in this respect also, precisely as in things political, the 
various districts gravitated towards the countries of the 
neighbouring great civilisations. If Syria as an idea 
has maintained its e.xistence for millennia, it is possible 
to see in this also a proof of the tenacity of the ancient 
Babylonian conception of the world. For it is to the 
ancient geographical division associated with that con- 
ception that the idea of Syria owed its origin, and its 
revival upon the fall of Assyria, after the Assyrian 
ascendancy had well-nigh sent it to oblivion. 

Suri-Syria is closed in by the two civilisation-areas of 
Babylonia and Asia Minor, and thus its development 
was determined by them. Being separ- 
ated from the Egyptian area by Pales- 
tine, it was not so directly influenced from that side. 

The movements of nations, the immigrations, to 
which it is e.xposed are, mainly, those from the S. 
(Arabia) and those from the N. , by way of Armenia 
and Asia Minor. The first are those of the Semites ; 
the second, those of the peoples whom we are accus- 
tomed to call Hittite because they stand to Asia Minor, 
the seat of the Hatti or Heta, in a relation analogous to 
that of the Semitic immigrants to Babylonia. The 
natural consequence is that the population of Syria is in 
the main a mixture of both racial elements, and that in 
the course of the millennia and centuries representatives 
now of the one, now of the other, give the prevailing 
character to the whole. 

For any knowledge of the conditions in detail we 
must turn, for the remoter antiquity exclusively, for 
„ . later times chiefly, to the accounts we 

10. Sources o Qf neighbouring peoples — 

information, Assyrian-Babylonum, 

and then also of the Egyptian conquerors. The soil of 
the country itself has as yet yielded but few documents. 
Of these, for the older time, the monuments excavated 
at Zenjirli-Sam’al are of primary importance. The 
many monuments bearing Hittite inscriptions, which 
the soil of Syria, both in the narrower sense of that 
geographical expression (Hamath, Aleppo, Maras, Car- 
chemish) and in the wider (the eastern borderlands of 
Asia Minor), has yielded, still remain undeciphered. 

The oldest Babylonian period shows Syria standing 
in the same relation to Babylonia as afterwards to 
11 Earl “Assyria. Sargon of Agade and Naram- 
P / , y Sin must have directed their armies 
^ ‘ thither precisely as was afterwards done 

by Tiglath-pileser 1., Shalmaneser II., and the later 
Assyrian kings. That Sargon went forth to Amurru 
(Palestine) is repeatedly mentioned in the Omina, and 
' .Sargon subjugated and settled all Syria ’ is said of 
that monarch exactly as Shalmaneser 11. and others 
might have had it said of them. 

In the time of Naram-Sin and the period that 


followed, at least down to that of the first dynasty 
12 Lat r Babylon, the ascendancy in Syria is 
. , already held by that Semitic wave of immi- 
P * gration which we regard as the second and 
call the Canaanite. At that time, accordingly, Syria 
must, like Babylonia itself, have received a considerable 
influx of population of this race and language. The 
next Semitic wave consists of the Aramaeans, whose 
lordship in Syria does not emerge until comparatively 
late. Until that event, accordingly, that is to say, 
during the second millennium b.c., and even later, 
'Canaanite' dialects — i.e., languages like Hebrew and 
Phoenician — must have been spoken in Syria. Even as 
late as the eighth century B.C. , we can learn from the 
inscriptions of Zenjlrli-SanTal that the influence of the 
Aramaic had still to struggle with the older Canaanite 
dialects. A fragment of an inscription of Hasan Beyli, 
not far from Zeiijlrli, and inscriptions of Zenjirli dating 
from the ninth century (of Kalammu bar [!] Haja) 
show, indeed, that by that time the Semitic language 
of ordinary intercourse must already have become 
Aramaic, but at the same time exhibit purely Canaan- 
ite forms of speech, closely corresponding to Phoenician. 

In the middle of the second millennium we find a 
Hittite people, the Mitani, masters of Mesopotamia 
1 - TT'+A-f N. Syria (Hanigalbat = Melitene). 

* ^ ^ Though they are the first people of this 

_ ,. race which we have as yet been able to 

• discover on .Syrian soil, we must not 
therefore conclude that they were the first to force their 
way thither. On the contrary, it seems as if wc were 
able to trace, in the Amarna despatches, the existence 
of an older Hittite layer of population even in Palestine 
(such names as Sura-sar are unquestionably ' Hittite’). 
Both phenomena alike are to be interpreted as conse- 
quences of a larger Hittite migration into or conquest 
of Syria, advancing from N. to .S. , in other words, in 
the opposite direction to that of the Semitic immigration. 

To the same period belong also the Egyptian con- 
quests of the eighteenth and the nineteenth dynasty. 
How far the Egyptian lordship over Syria was in point of 
fact extended by these, hardly admits of ascertainment ; 
but the princes to the N. of Aleppo, we may be sure, 
will hardly have accepted the Egyptian suzerainty for 
any longer period than that during which the Pharaoh 
was in a position at any lime to despatch an army 
against them. Thus in X. Syria relations will have 
prevailed towards Egypt, similar to those which under 
Sargon and Sennacherib prevailed towards the adjacent 
border countries of Asia Alinor (Tabal, Hilak). 

In the Amarna letters in the fourteenth century, we 
find three powers keeping an eye upon Syria and 
Palestine : Babylonia (under the lordship of the Kass- 
ites), the Mitani, and the state of the Haiti or Heta in 
Asia Minor. Of these the Haiti would seem to have 
been at that time the most dangerous to the influence 
of Egypt. Again and again mention is made of the 
advance of princes of Heta into the Beka'. 

In the thirteenth-twelfth century Eg}'pl is powerless, 
until under Ramses II. it again takes up a somewhat 
more vigorous foreign policy. During this interval 
Syria was naturally at the mercy of the other great 
powers, and it is in agreement with the picture pre- 
sented in the Amarna letters that Ramses in the 
twelfth century comes into conflict with the Heta in 
northern Palestine and Coelesyria. In the interval the 
movement which we find already in existence in the 
fourteenth century must have been completed, and 
Syria have fallen in the main under the power of the 
Hittite slate. The fourteenth-thirteenth century would 
thus be the time which witnessed a Hittite predominance 
in Syria and saw Syria drawn politically into closer 
connection with the Hittite empire. All the great 
Syrian cities from the N. to the S. were at this period 
governed by viceroys or vassal princes of the Hittite 
sovereign ; from Commagene to the valley of the 
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Accho, 1^6 

Aduni(a), A7, 8 

'Aka, 1^6 (Ptole.mais, § :) 

An)a(u)r(a), C4 

Arad, B7 

Aranti, C2, 3, 4 

Arasa, A3 

A(ra)siy. A3 

AratAt, B4 

’Arka, B4 (pHn-:NiciA, 

§ 4 10) 

Arvad, H4 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 12) 

Aslikelon, A7 
Askaruni, A 7 
As(s)er^u). B5, 6 
Astirat(u), C6 

Bvblos, B4 (Phoenicia, 

'§49) 

D(o)ra, A6 
Edrei, C6 

Egyptian frontier of 
Raineses 11., B5, C5 

Gasar(a), A7 
Gasat, A 7 
Gaza, A 7 
Gezer, A 7 

llainat^iB, B6 
Hainat(u), C4 (Ha.math) 
llennon, Mt., B5 
Iluditi, B7 

Joppa, A 6 
Jordan, B6, 7 

Kades, C3 
Kadni(at. B6, 7 
Kana'an(a), the, A5, 6, 

B3. 4. 5 

Kharu, A7. B6 
Khete, Land of, Ai, Bi 
Khor. A7. B6 
Khor,’ * Great Sea of, A3, 
4- 5 

Kode (?k B3, 4, 5 
Kupni, B4 (pHOiNiciA, § 3 
note. ^ 4 0) 

Lebanon, B4, 5 
Leontes, B5 (Achshaph) 

Mannus, B2 


Marniis, B2 
Mediterranean, A4, 5 

Naharin, C2, 3 
Nazana? B5 

Ono, A 6 

Oronies, C2, 3, 4 

(I.EHANON, § 6) 

Otara'a, C6 

Piirasaii, etc., A6, B6 
(Philistine) 

Rainan(a)n, B4, 5 
Raineses 11., Egyptian 
frontier of, B5, C'5 
Rajx’h, A 7 

Raphia, A7 (KtiYPT, 

§ 66(7) 

Relnu (Upper), B5, 6, 7, 
5 

Reznu? (Upper), B5, 6, 
7. <^'5 

Sa'ar(a), B8 
Sakeina, B6 
Samar(a), B4 
Sardun(ak B6 
Sar(n). B5 
Sauko, A 7 

Sety 1.. Monument of, C6 
Sharahan, 

Shariihen, A 7 
Shana ? .Mt. . B5 
esh- Sheikh Sa'd, C6 
Sidon, B5 
Sidiin(ah B5 
Sinsara, C3 

Timask, C5 (Damascus) 
Tyre. B5 

Ung, C2 

\\’'n-tree ?, banks of the, 
C2 

V(a)pu. A6 
Var(a)dun(a), B6. 7 
V( a Israel, 1^6 (Israel, § 7 ; 
col. 1242, n. 3; 4692, n. i) 

Zahi. B3, 4. 5 
Zakkari, A6 (Philistines, 
§3) 
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Accho, B6 
.Adana, B2 
Adiinm, B8 

N. 'Afrin, C2 (Syria, § 6) 
'Akka, B6 (Ptole.mais) 
.Aku, B6 

Alasia, .A3 (Trade and 
C o.MMERCE, § 26) 

Aleppo, C2 

Ale.vandretta, C2 (Syria, 
§6) 


Aniurru, B5, C2, 3, 4 
(Amorites, Syria, § 21) 
*Anab, .A7 (Athach) 

Jebel el-.Ansariye, C3, 4 
(Phcemcia, § 4 12) 
Antioch, C2 
Apamea, C3 
*Arara, AB7 (Aroer 3) 
Araru, AB7 

'Arkii, BC4 (Phcenicia, 

§ 4 10) 


Armada, B4 
Arwad, B4 (Pho-lmcia, 
§ 4 12) 

N. el-*Asi, B2, C3 

(Leu ANON, § 6) 

'Askalan, A7 (Ashkelon) 
Askaliina, A7 
Amki, B5 
Amma? B4, C4 
Aniurru, B5, C2, 3, 4 
Ayaluna? B7 
Azzali, A7 

Ba'albek, C5 (Lebanon, 

§6) 

Batrun, B4 (Gebal) 
Ik?irut, B5 (Phoenicia, 
§4 8 ) 

Biruna, B5 (Phcenicia, 

§ 4 8 ) 

Birutu, B5 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 8 ) 

Bvblos, B4 (Phoenicia, 

'§49) 

Cilician Taurus, Ai 
Cyprus, A3 (Trade and 
Commerce, § 18) 

Damascus, C5 
Dead Sea, B7 
Dimask, U 5 
Dimaska. C5 
Dunip? C5 

tell Erfad, C2 (Arpad) 

Gari, B8 
Gath, A7 
Gaza, A 7 
Gazara, A 7 
Gazri, .\7 
Gennesaret, B6 
Gezer, A 7 
Ghazza, A7 
Gidsi, U4 
Gimti, A7 
Ginti, .Aj 
Gbk-sii, Hi 
Gubli, B4 (Gebal i.) 

Harabu, C2 
'Pell el-Hasi, A7 
Hatti, Ci, 2, 3, 4 (Syria, 
§§ 13 and 15) 
jebel Hauran, C6 
(Hash.^n, § 3) 

Hebron, B7 
Hermon, B5 
Hinatuni, B6 (Han- 
n.^thon) 

Hinianabi? A7 (Anab) 
Homs, C4 (Hethlon) 
Bahret el - Hiileh, B5 
(Jordan, § 4) 

Irkata, BC4 (Phcenicia, 

§ 4 10) 

Jebeil, B4 (Gebal i. ) 

Jefhl, B6 
Jerusalem, B7 
Jezer, A 7 
Jihan, Bi, 2 
Jiphtah-el ? B6 
Jordan, B6, 7 


Jotapata, B6 

Kara Su, C2 (Syria, § 6) 
J. Karmel, B6 (Carmel) 
Katna? C‘4 
Nahr el-Keblr, B4 
(Lebanon, § 6) 

N. el-Kebir, B3, C3 
Redesh, C4 
Nalir el-Kelb, B5 
(PlKENlClA, § 5) 
el- Khalil, B7 
Kidsi, C4 
Kinahhi, A6, 7 
Kinsi ? C4 

Kubli, B4 (Gebal i.) 
el-Kuds, B7 

Laehish, A7 
el-Ladikiyye, B3 
Lakis, A 7 
Lakisi, A 7 
Laodiciea, B3, C4 
Lapana? C4 
Lebanon, B4, 5, C4 
Lebnch, C4 
Lejjun, B6 
Bahr Lut, B7 

Magidda, B6 
Makida, B6 

Marash, Ci (Syria, § 23) 
Martu, B5, C2, 3, 4 
Megiddo, H6 
tell Nebl Mindu, C4 
Misri, A 8 

Kalat el-Mudik, C3 
Nuhassi, C2 

Orontes, B2, C3 (Lebanon, 

§6) 

Raphia, A7 (Ec.vpt, % 66 a) 
tell Refah, A7 

tell cs-Safieh, A7 
Saida, B5 
Samaria. B6 
SebasUye. B6 
Scihun, Bi 
S idon, B5 
Sidunu, B5 
Sumur, B4 
Sur. Bs 
Surru, B5 

Bahr 'Tabariye, B6 
Tabor, B6 
Tarsus, A2 
Taurus, Ci 
Timasgi, C5 
j. ep'ror, B6 
Tyre, B5 

Ubi, C5 
Unisalini, B7 
Usu, B5 

Yafa, A6 (Palestine, § 8) 
Yapu, A6 (Joppa, § i) 
Yarpuz, Ci 

Zenjirli, Ci (Ara.majc, § 2) 
Zituna, B5 
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Orontes, in Malatia, Mar*as, Aleppo, Hamath, and 
Kadesh on the Orontes the sovereignty of the Hittites 
was established. From this period, we may be sure, 
CAkCHKMisii on the Euphrates also was reckoned a 
Hitlite city. It must have been the principal seat of 
the llittite rule in central Syria, for with the Assyrians 
later it passed as the capital of Syria, in so far as it 
was Hitlite, and they called its king also, without 
qualifying phrase, the Hiltite (Haiti) king. 

'I'he advance of the Haiti southwards over Cilicia 
must have occurred in connection with these move- 
ments. For if their power had its seat in Asia Minor 
and on the Halys, they would have needed first to 
overthrow the Mitani power in Hanigalbat, if they had 
wished to force their way through Melitene and Com- 
magene. Struggles with this power were not wanting ; 
the Amarna letters tell of a victory of Dusratta of 
Mitani over the Hittite king, but the overthrow of the 
Mitani was accomplished by Assyria. 

The Mitani and their successors, accordingly, held 
northern Syria, whilst the advance proper of the Hittites 
upon Cilicia (the Kue of the Assyrian inscriptions) 
appears to have Ixien made through the ‘Cilician Gates’ 
and through Cilicia and over Amanus. 

At the same time we can learn also from the Amarna 
letters that Assyria under Asur-uballit is lx.*ginning to 
. be dangerous to its overlord, the 

f king of Ikibylon, and to arouse his 

0 ssyria. jealousy as well as that of the king 

of the Mitani. Soon afterwards, under Ram man 

(Adad)-nirari I. and .Shalmaneser I., Assyria broke the 
power of the Mitani, and thus subdued Mesopotamia, 
settling it in part with Assyrian colonists, as well as ex- 
tending also westwards of the Euphrates. Shalmaneser 
I. took possession of the lands to the X. of the Taurus 
and subjugated Kumani as well as Musri — i.e., Cappa- 
docia, at least between Taurus and Anti-taurus. In 
other words, he took possession of the whole area of 
the Mitani empire and brought that power to an end. 

In doing so, Assyria at the same time stepped into 
the place that the Mitani had occupied over against the 
Hatti, arid this new acquaintance thrust itself in almost 
like a wedge between the original land of the Hatti and 
their new' acquisitions. The territory of the Hatti 
would in the event of any fresh advances of Assyria 
through Cilicia down to the sea be torn in tw’o. 'The 
necessary consequence would then have been that the 
Assyrians would be compelled, as W'cre the Mitani kings 
in the Amarna period, to go to war with the kings of 
the Hatti, in which all Syria from Commagene south- 
ward would have been involved. 

I'he Hatti, however, were apparently spared this 
struggle by the sudden collapse of the Assyrian power 

TT-i.4.*4. at the death of Tuknlti-Xinib I., and by 
15 . Hittite . : J 


and 


his efforts to secure his position in Baby- 


P ,. Ionia before pressing westward. This 
* happened in the thirteenth century, and 
in this way the Hatti were enabled to develop and 
establish themselves in Syria undisturbed by the new 
and dangerous enemy. 

The advance of Egypt under Rameses did not 
curtail this Hittite territory, for in spite of all alleged 
triumphs over the ‘ miserable ’ Rameses acknow- 

ledged their lordship over Syria, the mutually-recog- 
nised frontier having been possibly the Xahr el-Kelb 
near Beirut, if not some river still more to the S. 

By the jicaee eonelucled l)etween the two powers, 
expressed in an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Ramses and Hetasar — an alliance rendered famous by 
the preservation of the terms of the treaty^ — was effected 
a definition of political rights in Syria of great import- 
ance ; the Pharaoh renounced his rights in Syria in 
favour of the Hittite king, and thus the country w’hich 
hitherto had been in theory Egyptian now became 
Hittite. 

1 See WMM MV^ 1902, no. 5 {Hieyta-shra). 
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This theory was taken advantage of and zealously 
pressed by Assyria. If in the sequel Syria figures with 
the Assyrians as ' Hatti land,' they employ this designa- 
tion because they come forward as law ful heirs to the 
Hittite claims. 

'The same period which witnessed the subjugation of 
the Hatti saw also the gradual pressing forw'ard of the 

Ifi Araina»ans .Syria. Already in the 

10. AramKans. mention of the 

ahlamfi, by which expression we are to understand the 
Aramaic bedouins. Rajnnian (Adad) - nirari I. and 
Shalmaneser I. fought with Arammans mainly on 
Mesopotamian territory, aitd similarly also, about 1100, 
Tiglath-pileser I. speaks of struggles with Aramaean 
ahlamfi w'ho had forced their way across the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser I. brought with it a 
renewed advance on the part of Assyria along the paths 
17 Tiglath already been trodden by 


pileser I. 


Shalmaneser I. Pressing across the 
ICuphrates through Melitene to Kumani 
and Musri, Tiglath-pileser became master in the first 
instance of the former territory of the Mitani which 
Ixilonged to him as lord of Mesopotamia. This was 
not possible w'ithout a previous clearing out of other 
invaders. For now also the ‘ Hittite' tribes of the X. 
w'ere seeking to make their way into Mesopotamia and 
.Syria, a counter-current to the Aramman immigration. 
'Tiglath-pileser names the j^eoples of the Kummuh— 
who thus, perhaps, at that tinie, gave their name to the 
country' — of the Muski, and Kaska, as having Ix;ea 
repelled by him from Mesopotamia. 'Ihe fx?ople in 
que.stion are racially of the same kindred as the then 
masters of Asia Minor and the Hittite empire. This 
empire was, of course, still more profoundly affected by 
this same movement of population, and in the reign of 
.Sargon II. in the eighth century, it reappears still 
under the name of Muski. 

These peoples thus, from the present period onward, 
constituted the population of the borderlands of Asia 
Minor and of Asia Minor il.self. 'The Idatti emjare 
also, accordingly, was the scene of new dis]dac< ments 
of population. From a statement of Tiglath-pileser we 
learn, too, that the collision with the Hatti emj)ire 
which had not yet occurred under .Shalmaneser I., was 
no longer delayed. 'The Hittite king — this is our only 
reminder of the existence of a Hittite power at all at 
this period — was defeated by Tiglath-pileser, and the 
way to X. Phoenicia was once more open, and with it 
access to a port on the Mediterranean. 

'Tiglath-pileser I. pressed on as far as to Arvad, the 
most northern city' of Phoenicia, and so found himself 
on territory which had formerly been recognised by 
Rameses as Hittite, and at the same time he had cut 
off the Hittite possessions in Syria from the mother 
country farther X. He tells us how (in Arvad) he 
received gifts from the ' king of 1 ‘^gypt ' — amongst them 
a crocodile, apes, and the like. 'This means nothing 
either more or less than that the then Pharaoh — his 
name is not recorded — recognised him as conqueror of 
the Hatti and as heir of the rights which had been 
ceded to rfiese by' Rameses II. Assyria thus had 
become the rightful successor of h-gypt in Syria. 

Even Tiglath-pileser I. advanced by' the most 
northerly route to X. Phcenicia. Though recognised 
by Egypt he had not yet gained the recognition of the 
Hatti nor, above all, that of the broken -up Syrian 
vassal -states or provinces themselves. W'e do not 
yet know' what w'as the attitude of these states — 
C'archemish, Aleppo, and those further to the S. That 
matters w’ould not have been settled without an appeal 
to arms may' be taken for granted ; but they' do not 
seem to have come as far as that, for once more, as pre- 
viously' at the death of Tukulti-Xinib I., the Assyrian 
power speedily collapsed. 

In this way Syria w'as rid at one and the same time 
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of both Us lords, for the Hittite power also must at that 
period ha\e been severely shaken by 


18 . Syria left 
to itself. 


the irruptions of the Muski and others, 
and so precluded from effective inter- 
vention in the affairs of Syria. Syria, therefore, exactly 
as Palestine, was in the eleventh and tenth centuries 
virtually left to itself and at liberty to follow its own 
political flevelopment independently of the great powers : 
as such at this date come into account not only Egypt 
and Assyria but also Babylonia. In Palestine and 
I^h'T^nicia arose the kingdoms of David and of Hiram, 
in Syria a number of states with populations essentially 
of one and the same character, a mixture of Hittite and 
Aramrean. Needless to say, under these conditions 
the Aranirean immigration went on with much less 
impediment than would liave been the ease if a strong 
and great power had held sway. We have evidence 
for this Aramcean advance in occasional statements 
made by later Assyrian kings regarding the time in 
question. Thus Shalmaneser II. bears witness that 
under the Assyrian king Asur-irbl the Aramaeans had 
taken possession of Pitru (see Phtiior) on the Sagur. 

This movement will have been in the tenth century, 
for from the second half of that century onwards we are 
. again able to follow the course of the 
. ur-nasir- kings (from Tiglath-pileser 11 . 

’ onwards). In the ninth century Asur- 

nasir-pal begins anew to expand. He begins by 
subjugating the Aramman states which had in the 
meantime sprung up in xMesopotamia (the most im- 
portant of them was Hit - Adini which had its centre 
about Harran), and n(;xt ^ he proceeds to cross the 
Euphrates. It is nevertheless worthy of remark that 
he did not follow quite the same route as had been 
taken by his two predecessors Shalmaneser 1 , and 
Tiglath-pileser 1 . Whilst they took possession of the 
territory which had belonged to the Mitani and from 
this base were thus able, after the conquest of the H^itti, 
to make their way to the sea, Asur-na.sir-pal advanced 
direct through Syria proper. He already possessed legal 
claims to the ‘ Hatti land’ — for as such Syria is now con- 
stantly represented by the Assyrians, whilst the Hatti land 
])roper on the Halys is henceforward known as Muski. 
The development which had gone on in the interval 
appears from what Asur-nasir-pal tells us. In the X. 
it was Kummuh, on both banks of the Euphrates, that 
was always most fully exposed to the Assyrian intiuenee, 
and it acknowledged the Assyrian sovereignty im- 
mediately upon the subjugation of the Aram man states 
of Mesopotamia. The regibn to the S. of Kummuh 
embraced in Asur-nasir-jxil's time the state of Car- 
chemish, now called the eai)ital of Hattiland (see above, 
§ 13). Its king submitted in like manner without 
a struggle, thus recognising the claims of Assyria. 
Westward of this had grown up a state which included 
the northern portion of Syria proper (substantially 
Cvrrhestica) from the borders of Carehemish — let us 
say the Sagur — southwards to the mountains of the 
Xosniri ; its southern and eastern neighbour here may 
have been Hamath, of which Asur-na.sir-pal for very 
good reasons says nothing. The new state was that of 
Patin (see Paddam- ar.\m ), which had Eiburna or 
Lubarna for its king, and Kunalua or Kinalia as its 
capital. Eiburna did not submit until his capital had 
been besieged. In the southern Xosairi range, that is 
in the mountains of Xorth Phoenicia, Asur-na.sir-pal 
founded an Assyrian colony in Aribua.^ Of any 
further steps he took A.sur-nasir-pal tells us nothing ; 
but the state of affairs under his successor shows us 
what occurred in the immediately following years in this 
Aranuean state in the ’Amk. 

_ iShalmaneser II. proocteded immediately in the first 
1 From the order of the annals it is possible to doubt whether 
this happened in 876 or in 868 b.c. The latter date is probably 
to be preferred. v 

- Kal'ai ei-Arba'in, ESE. from el-Ladakiyeh? see Sanda in 
AfVAG, 1902, 78. 
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years of his reign to strengthen his hold on the territory 

20. Shalmaneser II. « hid, Asur-nasir-pal had sub- 
jugated m Mesopotamia and 
Syria. Kummuh, Hlt-Adini, and Carehemish had to 
submit, or were overthrown. In place of the single state 
of Patin, however, Shalmaneser set up in the same area 
several smaller states. Eiburna had thus to share his 
dominion with the various princes of the districts of his 
former territory — perhaps in virtue of an arrangement 
of Asur-nnsir-pal’s on the principle of divide et iiiipcra, 
Shalmaneser mentions by name Mutallu of Gurgnm, 
Hani or Hayan bar Gabar of Sam’al, Sapalulme, and 
afterwards Kalparunda ^ of Patin in 853. Thus, on this 
first campaign which carried him to the Amanus, 
Shalmaneser kept himself practically within the limits 
of Patin, which had recognised the Assyrian overlordship. 
Some 3'ears later (in 854) he already names along with 
this the people or tribe of Gusi (or Agusi), which liad its 
seat near .Arpad under its prince Arame, and (in the X. ) 
Lalli of Mclitene. 

I he same expedition was destined to bring the whole 
of Syria or Hattiland under the Assyrian sway, and the 
course of it explains why formerly Asur-nasir-pal had 
advanced by the *Amk-route. For the territory of 
Hamath, and that immediately adjoining it on the S. , 
were at that time the seat of a greater power which 
possessed the a.scendancy over Central Syria. Here in 
the tenth-ninth century Damascus {g.v.) had developed 
into a principal state. Shalmaneser II. reckons up the 
‘ allies’ of Bcnhadad (Bir-’idri) — i.e., vassal states which 
had to render military service — in 854 b.c. and follow- 
ing years thus : Hamath, Kue, Musri, Xorth Phoenicia, 
the ‘Arabians,’ Ammon. 

The humiliation of Damascus was the task which 
henceforward confronted Syria, Shalmaneser grappled 
with it in vain. Even in 842 when Hazael was besieged 
in Damascus it was found impossible to force him to sub- 
mit. On the other hand, from that year we hear no more 
of any ‘ allies. ’ Assyrian politics had drawn them all 
over to the Assyrian side. The question of adherence to 
Damascus or to Assyria is at this period the decisive one 
for every prince in Hatti-land, and it is accordingly the 
one of supreme importance for Israel also (see Jkhu). 

Towards the end of the reign of Shalmaneser (832) 
a revolt broke out in Patin ; but it was quelled 

21 latPrkins-a (Shalmaneser, 147.^)- The 

1. Li lie g . troubles connected with the change 

of government and the reign of Samsi-Ramman (Adad) 
IV. left Syria, in particular Damascus, in much freedom. 
Ramman ( Adad)-nirari HE was the first to get energetic- 
ally to work again. Mari’ of Damascus made sub- 
mission to him, and thus all Hatti-land acknowledged 
Assyrian suzerainty. At the same time ‘ Amurri ’ also, 
down to its most southerly extremity Edom, was 
subjugated, and thus Assyria now went beyond the 
limits of the claims which could be inferred merely from 
the acknowledgment made by the Pharaoh under 
Tiglath-jMleser E- Henceforward, accordingly, Amurru 
also is included in the expression ‘ Hatti-land.’ We 
are unable to say how far circumstances of the Amarna 
period were held to justify the claims made (ep § 13). 

Xext follows a period of decline of the Assyrian 
power, bringing along with it greater freedom for Syria 
and Palestine. Mention is made of ri.sings in Damascus 
(773) ^rid more particularly in Hadrak (Hatarikka) 
(772, 765, 755), The latter must thus at that period 
have been a town of importance in Syria. Probably 
Aramaean princes sought to establish a kingdom there 

The powerlessness of Assyria had as one of its results 
that the northern part of Syria came under the influence 
of the Urarti, which at that time was strongly asserting 

J /.<*., the name of the Aramaic inscription in C/ 5 *, 

2 no. 75; see Sachau in ZA, ♦>4. -2. The names are partly 
Aramaic, partly Hittite, and thus show the mixed character of 
the population. 

‘-2 Meanwhile Sosenk had again asserted the Egyptian claims 
to Palestine. 
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itself. This is true specially of the states of a pre- 
vailingly ' Hittite ’ character, — Kumnuih, Melitene, 
Careheniish. By conflict with the ‘Hatti’ — i.e., the 
Hatti properly so called, who are now designated as 
iVfuski by the Assyrians — the kings of Urartii had 
doubtless acquired like claims with those of Assyria. 
Under the changed conditions in Assyria, we see it now 
already designing to extend its influence also over 
Middle Syria. Sometimes the kings of Urartu take the 
title of ' king of Suri,’ with the old- Babylonian meaning 
(ep § 8), and in opposition to their adversaries the kings 
of Assyria. 

In Middle Syria Arpad was in the hands of Mati-el 
prince of Agusi {§ 20), and his subjugation, as well as 
T* t expulsion of the Urartii king Sarduris 

22. liglatn- 'l iglath-pileser III.’s 

pi eser . reign of this monarch with 

its rapid increase of the Assyrian power, brought about 
in the end the subjugation of Syria and Palestine, and 
the prosperity of the Assyrian empire proper under the 
dynasty of Sargon. ‘ Hatti-land,’ in the extended sense 
which includes Amurru and thus reaches to the Nahal 
Musri, comes under the sway of Assyria as a province or 
vassal-state. 

After the subjugation of Arpad and Urartti, the 'Amk 
was again overthrown in 738. Here Azriya’u of Ya’udi 
sought to make a stand. His capital Kulani (see 
Calno) became the chief city of an Assyrian province ; 
the other districts of what had formerly been Patin 
(Sam’al, Gurguin) retained in the meantime their own 
princes. In Sam’al ’I'iglath-pileser mentions Panammil 
whom we know from the inscriptions of his son Bir-sur 
in Zenjirli. The king’s next effort was directed against 
Damascus, which fell under Rason in 732 B.C., and 
became an Assyrian jirovince. 

By avoiding collision, Hamath seems to have main- 
tained a government of its own from the time of Shal- 
maneser 11. It is not mentioned again after it had given 
up the ‘ alliance ' with Benhadad to submit to the 
Assyrians (§ 20). By the formation of the province of 
Kulani in 738 it had sustaitied a great loss of territory. 
The whole of the North Phaaiician district which had be- 
longed to it was — as belonging to Patin (cp end of § 19), 
and therefore rebellious — annexed by Tiglath-pileser as 
„ TT Assyrian ‘ province Simirra.’ After 

argon . of Samaria in 722 B.c.an attempt 

w'as made in conjunction by Samaria, Damascus, and this 
‘ province Simirra ’ to east off Assyrian sovereignty. 
Eni’il, the king, doubtless, of the old ruling house, had 
been set aside, and a certain llu-bi’di, ‘a peasant,' called 
to the throne. The previous peasant condition of the 
new king show^s that here there was a question of 
internal revolution which connected itself with similar 
movements in the adjoining countries and was somewhat 
belated. In Israel some fifteen or twenty years earlier 
Amos had in like manner spoken out in favour of a 
popular movement. d'he result naturally was that 
Hamath too lost its indej-jendence (720 B.c. ). 

The same fate overtook Carchemish under its last 
king Pisiris in 717. He had vainly sought support 
from Mita of Muski {/.e., Midas of Phrygia^), the ruler 
of the 0/1/ Hatti-land. Thus the whole of Middle Syria 
down to the borders of Judah had come under the 
provincial administration of Assyria. 

In the'Amk Sam’al had also in the meanwhile lost its 
independence, doubtless at the time of the rising of 
Hamath. 'I'he same fate Ijcfel Kumani (Kammanu) 
and Melitene in 712, Gnrgnm with its capital Markas 
(Mar'as) in 71 1, Kummuh in 708, so that North Syria 
also was now once more under Assyrian administration. 

Under Sennacherib Assyria made no progress ; on 
24 Lat contrary, in Palestine repeated efforts 

/. were made, simultaneously with a like effort 

° ' on the part of Babylonia in the rear, to 
shake off the Assyrian yoke. This applies, however, 

1 Wi. AOF, 21^6. 
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only to the self-ruling countries — Sidon-Tyre under Luli, 
and Judah under Hezekiah ; the Assyrian provinces 
remained tranquil — perhaps because they felt theniselves 
at all events better off under the Assyrian administra- 
tion than they had been under rulers of their own. 

Under Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal, in like manner, 
more of the Syrian territory changed hands ; broadly, 
the conditions which had been established under Sargon 
continued, with the single e.xeeption that the territory 
of Tyre and Sidon (not the cify of Tyre), also had 
become Assyrian. 

On the fall of AssjTia, Necho made the attempt again 
to establish the old rights of the Pharaohs over Hatti- 

OK OoKtti land. He advanced to Carchemish 

25. Babylonian 

suprem y. chadrezzar.' At this period he must 
like Nebuchadrezzar have had his headquarters in the 
Beka . Riblah seems then to have played an important 
part. The district of Hamath to which it belonged 
was very favourably situated for such purposes. 

By the victories of Nebuchadrezzar Hatti-land or 
ebir ?idri (i.-ijn nzi’)- — for it is now again occasionally 
designated by its old name — came under the power of 
Babylonia, and there it remained. The rebellions of 
Judah which eventually led to the abolition of that 
kingdom, met with no support elsewhere in Syria. 
During the whole of this period the capitals of the 
former states of Syria figure as the administrative 
centres of an equivalent number of Assyrian (afterwards 
Babylonian) provinces. 

The same position of affairs is still indicated by 
Nabuna’id in his third year (553), when this ruler 
once more summons the kings ‘ of Gaza and the Middle 
Sea, beyond the Euphrates’ to take their part in the 
rebuilding of the temple in Harran. At that time, 
therefore, ‘ Hatti-land * in the widest sense of the word 
was still acknowledging the Babylonian supremacy. 
Fourteen years later the new king of Babylon was 
Cyrus the Persian. 

Under Cyrus and Cambyses the government of the 
country seems in the first instance to iiave been eariicd 
26 Persian unchanged ; thus the provinces re- 
mained under their pehas and saknus as 
before. The internal revolution within the Persian 
empire and the rearrangement of the administration 
under Darius next brought about the division of^ the 
empire into satraj^ies. As a result of this the ’Abar 
Nah^ra (xnr;; nzi’). as it was now' officially called in 
Aramaic [ebir ndri still in the Cuneiform inscriptions), 
became a separate satrapy. Its first satrap was Ustani 
(see Tatnai), who was also at the same time satrap 
of Babylonia and thus received the whole Chaldaean 
kingdom as his satrapy. At a later date the two 
satrapies W'ere separated. The Mace- 
donian Conquest brought about, in the 
kingdom of the Seleucidm, a fresh revival of the kingdom 
of Babylon. Very soon, however, the capital was 
transferred to Syria (Antioch). Through the Roman 
and the Parthian ascendency Syria was severed from 
I^abylon ; its civilisation, through closer contact with 
that of the West, received new impulses, whilst the 
Babylonian came to ruin under the Parthian influence. 
’I'he same state of things persisted under the Sasanian 
rule in Babylon, and the Byzantine in Syria. The two 
were again united by the ^^ohammedan conquest which 
once more brought together the whole of the east into 
one common area of civilisation. Even then, however, 
the contrast w^as marked. The seat of the caliphate is 
at first in Syria ; not, how^ever, in the Christian Antioch 
but on the borders of Arabia, in Damascus, where 
formerly Benhadad had sought to found an empire. On 
the other hand 'Ali found himself compelled to transfer 
his seat from the native land of Islam to the other region 
of Eastern civilisation, to Babylon (Irak). By his 

3 Nabuchodonossor in Antilibanus and in Wady Brissa (AY* 
from Ba'albek). 


27. Later. 
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overthrow Syria triumphed in the first instance, and 
continued for a ccntuiy to be the seat of the caliphate 
under the Ommayyads. 'I'lien the East obtained the 
upper hand once more, and the Abbasids took up their 
residence in old Babylonia, in Baghdad. The Orient 
had its last period of prosperity, which came to an end 
in the overthrow of Baghdad by the Mongols, by which 
time Syria as well as Mesopotamia had already for long 
displayed the old tendency to break up into detached 
kingdoms or sultanates. 

ixG. n.,§§ 1-5 rt. 6,7; A. E.s.,§5<^; H.W., §§ 8-27. 

SYRIA -MAACHAH, RV Aram-maacah (i Ch. 
196). See Aram, § 5, and Syria, § i, Maacaii. 

SYRIAN LANGUAGE (2 K. I826 Is. 36 ti; also 
Ezra 4 7 Dan. 2 4). See ARAMAtc. 

SYROPHCENICIAN (Mk.726). See Syria, § 5, 
and compare Gospels, col. 1842 n. 2. 

SYRTIS, AV QUICKSANDS (h cypric. Acts2ri7 
Ti., \VH). The Great and the Little Syrtis (Eeprts 
ueydXr} Kai fiLKpd, Ptol. 43) were the eastern and the 
western recess respectively of the great bay or indentation 
in the coast of northern Africa between 'bunis and Tripoli. 
The Great Syrtis, the eastern recess (the modern Gulf 
of Siift'a), e.xtended from the promontory called Boreum 
on the E. to that of Cephalre on the W. (Str. 835/). 
'Fhe Little Syrtis, the western recess (now the Gulf of 
Gabes), was included within the promontories Zeitha 
and Brachodes (Str. 834; Scyl. 48). 

If a vessel became involved in them escape was regarded as 
almost hopeless (Str, 836, (rnaiaou S’ eli-ai to (rw^o/J.ei'oi' <r«a^o?); 
consequently, ships kept far out to sea in passing between the 
e isiern and the western Mediterranean {ibid., Sionep jroppojOev tov 
T ra.pdTr\ovu rroiovurai ^uAaTTO/xerot /xtj ep-TTcaoieif et? tovs koAttou? 
vtt' dvepnav d<f>vb.aKroi I^olybius (I 39) records how 

the consuls Gnaeus Servilius and Gains Sempronius were caught 
unawares in the Little .Sj'rtis (253 B.C.), and had to jettison 
their stores in order to get off (cp Apoll. Rhod. 41235, SvpTtv 
60’ ovK€Ti voaro^ ottiVo'w | vrjvo'i rreAei, ore tov ye /Siaiaro koKitov 

LKecOai). 

^'he danger was attributed not so much to the 


shallowness of the water and the treacherous bottom, as 
to the sudden and unaccountable action of the tides and 
consequent variations in the position of the banks 
( Pomp. Mela, 1 7 ; importuosus atque atrox et ob vadortim 
frequentium brevia, viagisque etiam ob altenios viotus 
pelagi ajffiuentis ac rejluentis infestus. Cp Str. 836 ; 
Apoll. Rhod. I.C.). It was from this action of the tides 
that the name Syrtis was derived (Sallust, /?. Jug. 78 : 
nomen ex re inditum . . . Syrtes ab tractu nominatce. 
From the Greek crbpetv, * to draw’). Nevertheless, 
masters with local e.xperience found little difficulty in 
running along the coast (Str. 836). It is probable that 
the dangers of the two bays were exaggerated in the 
minds of those unfamiliar with the coast ; exaggerated 
accounts were also given of the inhospitable character 
of the mainland, which was represented as a desert of 
sand full of dangers (Diod. Sic. 20 42; Sallust, op. cit. 
79 ; Verg. Aen. 441, ‘ inhospita Syrtis’). As a matter 
of fact the coast of the Syrtes in ancient times was 
fringed with small towns (Str. 834/.), and the territory 
was rich (Pol. 322). 

From what has been said it is easy to understand the 
fear on the part of the crew of the Alexandrian grain- 
ship of finding themselves on a lee-shore — and that, the 
shore of the dreaded Syrtes. From the probable 
direction of the wind (ENE. ; see Smith, J'oyage and 
Shipivreck of St. Paul, 1 10 /. ), which can be inferred 
from the bearings of the island of Clauda with reference 
to the region of the .Syrtis, it is probable that the Great 
Syrtis was the immediate object of alarm, for a ship 
scudding before the wind {iiribbvTe^ i<p€p6iJL€da, v. 15) 
must inevitably have found herself entangled in that 
bay ultimately. It was to check this course, and 
to lay the ship upon the starl)oard tack, that the 
operations described in v. 17 (xaXctcrai'rcs rh OKevos, 
wrongly in AV, ‘strakesail’; RV, ’ lowered the gear. ' 
.See Smith, op. cit. 1 10/! ; Rams. St. Paul the 
Traveller, 329) were undertaken ; with the result of 
throwing the ship ultimately upon the coast of Malta. 

w. j. w. 


T 


TAANACH or josh.2125, M- 

6aanaX J fegiypE Tanka, Tcianak [WMM, As. 

u. Pur. T70]), a royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. 12 21, 
©ANAX zakax [^]> 0AANAX U-])> the territory of 
Issachar. but assigned to Manasseh. 

So, in Judg. 1 27 (SauaK [11], eKOavaaS [AL]) 5 19 (daraa\ [B|, 
Oeupax [AL]) Josh. 17 11-21 (ravax [A], 0a[a]i^ax [L], 11 om.) i K. 
4 12 (TToAa/Ltax [B], $aavax [A], aiOap. [L]) i Ch. 7 29 (^oA/iiTj [B], 
Baai'ax [.AL]). 

Schubert {A/orgenland, 3164), followed by Robinson 
(i5A*3i56), found it in the modern Taannuk, now a 
mean hamlet on the S. side of a small hill with a 
summit of table -land, where Dr. Sellin is now excavat- 
ing. It lies on the south-western border of the plain 
of Esdraelon. 4 m. S. of Megiddo, in connection with 
which it is mentioned in the triumphal ‘ Song of Deborah’ 
(Judg. 619). It is a question, however, whether in all 
the biblical passages the redactor has not, through a 
geo .graphical misapprehension, substituted the northern 
city Paanach for a city in the Negeb called probably 
Beth-anak (Che. ). See Crit. Bib. 

TAANATH-SHILOH (hVj’ Ti^Sn), a landmark on 
the frontier of Ephraim situated eastward of Micmethath 
(Josh. 166t, 0HNJACA KAI ceAAHCA[R]. thnaBchAco 
[A], 0hna9ac[L]). If 'Taanath ’ has the right vowels, 
we may identify with the mod. Tana oT'Ain Tana, N. 
from Yanun, a ruined site with remains of large cisterns. 
The form given in 0, however, favours a different 
pointing— '-jr ' fig-tree of Shiloh’ (N.ames, § 103); 

cp e7jpa[0], 05(2) 261 16. T. K. C. 


TABBA0TH(n‘ir3P, § 71: ‘[signet] rings,’ but see 

Tabbath; TABAOaO [BNL] ; cp Hotham), the family name 
of a company of (posi-e.\ilic) Neihinim : Ezra, 243 (raBuiO [B], 
Taj3^aw0 [A]) Nell. 746 {ya^aoid [11], ra^jS. [.■\])=i K.sd. 029 
Tabaoth {rafioje [A]). 

TABBATH with the retention of the old fern. 

- ending, § 78 ; taBa 0 [RL], [A]), rnentioned only 

j in the account of the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon, 

I where it is probably a corruption of Jotb.aH [q.v.'l 
(Judg. 7 22). See Gideo.n, col. 1720, n. 4, and note 
that this name, disguised as Tabbaoth, which comes 
from the Negeb, is borne by a family of Nethinim or 
Ethanites (?). See Tabu aoth, Solomon’s servants. 
j T. K. c. 

! TABEEL, AV Tabeal (S.SaD, in Is. pausal form 
[see Kb., Lehrgeb.2syi\ ‘ God is good,’ or [\Vi. 
Alt. Unt. 74] ‘ God is wise,' cp Tab-rimmon ; taBehA 
[BNAQFL]). 

I. Ben-Tabeel (RV ‘the son of Tabeel,' AV '. . . 
Tabeal ') is the only name given by Isaiah to the person 
put forward by Rezin and Pekah as a substitute for Ahaz 
on the throne of Judah (Is. 76). Ci regards the name as 
a compound, the second part of which is ‘ God. ’ The 
points, however, imply the pronunciation Tab’^al — i.c., 
‘good-for-nothing’ (cp Nbld. ZZ>.l/f7 38330 [1879]) ; a 
jeu d' esprit in the old Jewish manner. Winckler ( A Ittest. 
Unt. 74) and Guthe( Israel, § 32) take 'the son ofTalieel’ 
(as is usually read) to be Rezin (Rezon). Most scholars 
suppose that an Aramcean or Syrian is meant, but not 
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Rezin himself, who is surely the chief speaker in Is. /s/*. 
Marti, however, suggests that the name of the father of 
Rezin’s nominee may have been Tob^el or Tobi’el, so 
that he would have teen a Judahite (but see Tobiah) ; 
he declines, however, to speak positively. If, however, 
the view referred to elsewhere ( Rkzin,Tiglatii-pileser) 
be correct, and the invaders of Judah were Rezin (Rezon), 
king of Aram, and Pir’am (?), king of Ishmael, it becomes 
at once probable that the title of the pretender’s father 
was Ben-Tubal, Tubal {^.v.) being an ethnic name of 
the N. Arabian border-land. According to this view, 
the invasion was from the S. , and the news brought to 
Ahaz may have oeen ‘Aram has encamped against 
Ephron ’ ; Ephron (jnsy), corrupted in Is. (/.<:.} into 
‘ Ephraim ' (d’ier)- the name of a town of Jerahmeel 
which became Judahite, according to 2 Ch. 13 19, under 
king Abijah ; it may also have been Judahite under Ahaz, 
and if so have been on the frontier of Judahite territory 
towards the S. 'Fhere are parallels enough in corrupt 
passages elsewhere to warrant our reading in Is. 7 6, 

‘ Let us go up against Jerusalem . . . and let us appoint 
a king in the midst of it, namely, the son of Tubal (the 
Tubalite).* 

2. A Persian official in Samaria, Ezra 4 7, who in 
I Esd. 2 i 6 is called Tabellius (ra/SAXtos [BAL]). It 
is very possible to read the name ‘ Tubalite’ {i.e., 

a man of the X. Arabian Tubal). This is connected 
with a critical theory on the original narratives in Ezra, 
for which see Cn^. Bib. It involves holding Shobal 
(Gen. 3620, etc.) to be the original of Bishlam, and 
perhaps Ramathi (i Ch. 2727) of Xlithredath in the same 
passage, the present readings being due to a later editor. 

T. K. C, 

TABERAH (niP 3 ri, ‘burning ‘ of RV"^?-; eMnypiC- 
MOC [B.XFL]), a locality in the wilderness of Paran 
(presumably near Kibroth-hattaavah), which is said to 
have derived its name from the ‘burning’ which took 
place there (Xu. 11 3 Dt. 922 t). See KiBROTH-HAT- 
taavah, Wanderings, §§ 7, 10. 


TABERNACLE 


Traditional view (§ i). 
Description in P (§ 2). 

The tabernacle: its walls (§ 3). 
Its coverings (§ 4). 

Curtains 5). 

Court (§ 6). 

Furniture (§ 7). 

Significance of tabernacle in 
^ P(§8). 


Symbolism (§ 9). 

Unhistorical character of re- 
cord (§ 10). 

Impossible in the wilderness 

(§11)- 

Sacred tent in E (§ 12). 
Tabernacle non-existent in 
historical times (§ 13). 
Literature (§ 14). 


According to the traditional view, which goes as far 
back as to P, and even to the period of the exile, the 
„ .... . temple in Jerusalem had its prototype 

1. iraditional portable sanctuary— the taber- 

VI ew. nacle — set up in the wilderness by 

Moses. In accordance with directions received on 
Mount Sinai (Ex. 26 i P) he constructed for X'ahwe 
and the ark a sumptuous tent which accompanied the 
Israelites as their only sanctuary during their forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. Though never 
anything but a ‘tent,’ a provisional and temporary 
house of God, designed for the journey from Sinai to 
Palestine, it continued long after the settlement in 
Canaan to be Israel’s sole legitimate sanctuary — set 
up, now here now there, in various parts of Palestine 
until at last Solomon built his temple, to which the 
ark of Yahwe was finally transferred. 

The most usual designation for this tabernacle in P is 
^dhel W(.TVi/(-iy'io Sn»x ; e.g . , Ex. 27 21 2843 29 4 lo/l , etc. ; 
see Assembly, 2 ; col. 346). According to Ex. 2942/! 
Xu. 17 r 9 [ 4 ] this expression denotes the tabernacle as 
the place where Yahwe meets with Moses and the people 
and communicates to Moses from the kapporelh (see 
XIercy Seat) between the cherubim his messages 
to the children of Israel. On this view the usual inter- 
pretation of the expression as meaning ‘ tabernacle of 
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the assembly ’ or ‘ tabernacle of the congregation ’ 
(Bahr, 1136/!, Ewald, 168) is incorrect; moreover in 
point of fact the sanctuaries of the Semites never were, 
primarily, places of meeting for the community ; they 
were places where the deity dwelt and revealed himself 
(see Temple, §1). So also the tabernacle (see below, 
§ 8 ). 

The tabernacle is expressly spoken of (Lev. 17 4 [cp 15 31 mg. 
‘tabernacle’], Nu, IG9 19 13 31 203047 Josh. 2219 ) as viiskan 
Yhwh (mru j3^p) — a phrase which on the other hand, it is irue, 
is also used tode.signate the holy of holies, the dwelling place 
proper of the deity as distinguished from the rest of the structure 
(Ex. 20 1 35 II 36 x-^f. 3933^! 40 igyC Nu. 3 25 ; cp also Ex. 

3932 40 2 6 29). Another name for the tabernacle is 'dhel 
hd‘Muthijn^r\ ; Nu. 9 i 5 17 22/ [7/] \%2\0x miskan 


ha eduth Ex. 8821 Nu. 1 50 53 10 1 1), ‘tabernacle’ 

or ‘dwelling place’ of the ‘testimony’ or ‘witness’ (cp 
Ark of the Covenant, § 3). This after the analogy of 'dhel 
md'ed is taken by Riehm and others as meaning ‘ the dwelling- 
place where God bears witness to himself and to his will,’ in 
other words as equivalent to ‘tent of revelation.’ It seems 
more probable, however, that here as in the expression ‘ark 
of the ^ eduth' (Ex. 25 22 20 33) the word 'edntk means the two 
tables of the law, and the whole expression the tent in w-hich 
the two tables are deposited (cp 0 crxTj»4j tov fxaprvpLov, V’g. 
tabernaciilum testimonii or foederis', cp also Ex. 31 18 34 29).’ 

The details of the tabernacle and its furniture have 
been preserved to us in two-fold form — once in the form 


2 . Description 
in P. 


of a divine instruction to Moses in 
which all the measurements and speci- 
fications to the smallest detail are 


given (Ex. 25 io- 27 i 9 ), and again in that of a narrative 
relating how this instruction was carried out, when 
practically everything is repeated ( Ex. 36 8- 38 31). These 
two sections belong to different strata of P. 

The whole description leaves at first sight such an 
impression of painstaking precision that the reader 
might be tempted forthwith to take for granted its 
historical truth. As soon, however, as he begins to 
examine more closely, and on the basis of this descrip- 
tion proceeds to attempt to form for himself a definite 
picture of what the tabernacle was, he finds that in 
spite of the multitude of data supplied, or rather pre- 
cisely because of their multitude, it is impossible to 
arrive at any clearness on the subject. As Wellhausen 
very truly remarks 353, cp ET 348) : ‘without 

repeating the descriptions of the tabernacle in Ex. 27 ) ff. 
word for word, it is difficult to give an idea how circum- 
stantial it is ; we must go to the source to satisfy our- 
selves what the “narrator” can do in this line. One 


would imagine that he was giving specifications to 
measurers for estimates or that he was writing for 
weavers and cabinetmakers ; but they could not proceed 
upon his information, for, the incredibly niattcr-of-fact 
statements are fancy all the same.’ 

The tabernacle consists of two parts : (i) the 

‘dwelling-place’ {miskdn), and (2) the enclosing court 

3 The 

, , ‘ - 1. The ‘dwelling-place’ is spoken of 

its w 11 narrative as a ‘tent or tabernacle 

* {'ohe/). On closer examination, however, 

this accords very imperfectly with the detailed descrip- 
tion. For the so-called ‘ tent ’ forms an oblong with 
upright walls made of thick ‘boards’ (EV, k^res, 


^ [Other words rendered ‘ tabernacle ’ in EV, but only in the 
more general sense of that word, are : nSD, sukkah, see Taber- 
nacles, Feast or ; jjc, sdk, Ps. 70 2 (R V^g:- ‘ covert ’), or 
sok, Lam. 26 (RV'«& ‘booth or hedge’); mSD, sikkiith, 
Am. 5 26, AV ; RV ‘Siccuih,’ see Chiun ; crxrjn?, Ml. 174 etc. ; 
crxTji'o?, 2 Cor. 5 14 ; (rxTji-w/u.a, Acts 7 46 2 Pel. 1 13. See Tent.] 
- It is clear that the writer is at great pains lo make il appear 
that the structure is a lent. Only in this way can we explain 
the surprising circumstance that in both cases — both when the 
instructions are being given and when the construction is being 
described — he begins with the roof. Plainly he feels that the 
walls, etc., as he is about to describe them, do not give the 
impression of a lent. Therefore he gives lo the curtains — the 
roof — the place of chief importance, which of course they would 
have in the case of a lent, and treats all else, the walls, etc.— as 
secondary and merely as necessary accessories for the curtains 
just as tent-poles are. 
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0 arvXot, Philo and Josephus 'Phesc boards ' 

are each lo cubits^ high \thus quite rightly designated 
in the Greek: ‘ pillars ’ or ‘ posts ’), the wall itself some- 
what more, as the ‘feet’ {see below) of the boards 
have to be atlded in. In all there are 48 boards, 20 
on the X. and 20 on the S. side (the structure facing 
eastwartl) and 8 forming the western (rear) wall. 'Fhe 
front has no such wall ; it is dosed merely by curtains. 

'The boards themselves are (as Ex. exjjressly 

states) eadi li cubits broad. From this, their arrange- 
metit and the thickness of each can be easily calculated. 

The long side of the oblong (interior ineasuremeni) as is im- 
plied in 1'2\. 20 15 JT., is to be 30 cubits, and that of the rear wall 
(thus interior measurement also) is locuhits. This last measure- 
ment indeed is not expressly given, hut it is clearly iinnlied by 
the whole context ; the holy of holies at the west end of the ' 
siruciure is conceived of as a cube of 10 cubits, just as that of j 
the temple of .Solomon is a cube of 20. This being so, the 
boards of the rear wall were so placed as to make it the exterior I 
wall which covered the breadth of both the longitudinal walls. 
The eight boards of the rear wall together made a breadth of 
8X1.F-12 cubits; as the interior measurement was only 10 
cubits there remained a difference on each side of 1 cubit which 
could only have served to cover the ends of the side walls. 
1'hese, therefore and the rear wall also were i cuhit thick (so 
Hahr, Ewald, Kaniphausen, and others). 

llolzinger,’- it is true, supposes that these dimensions (10 
cubits and 30 cubits) are meant to be taken not as interior but 
as exterior measurements. In support of this he points to the 
measurement of the curtain of goats’ hair which is calculated 
for a framework of 10X10X30 cubits. This argument holds 
good, however, only if we ignore Ex. 2(5 12 (Holzinger eliminates 
ft as a gloss) and double the curtain for 4 cubits in front while at 
the rear it comes down to the ground (44-30+10-44 cubits). 
The passage just referred to, on the other hand, clearly reckons 
II cubits as hanging down at the rear and 2 cubits in front as 
doubled ; thus leaving 31 cubits to be accounted for (viz 30 
cubits as length of the exterior and i cubit as thickness of rear 
w.all). In Ex. 2(5 22, it is true, the two corner boards of the rear 
wall are distinguished from the others; and from this the 
inference has been drawn that they were of slenderer proportions 
and thus the boards altogether thinner than has been calculated 
aliove (so, for example, already Josephus, who gives their 
thickness .as half a cubit). The motive for this is manifest ; a 
structure formed of boards 2 ft. 7 in. broad and 20.67 in. thick can 
no longer in fairness be called a tent ; beams of .such a size are 
no longer mere supports for a curtain roof ; they are substantial 
walls, and it is also hard to .say where in the wilderness trees 
cap.able of yielding such massive timber are to be found. Hence 
the pains taken in the apologetic interest t^o reduce the beams. 
Thus, for e.vample, Knohel cites Ezek. 27 6 where the .same 
expression kth'es is used for panelling (E\ , R\ ‘ deck ’), 

thus plainly indicating thin hoards, not thick beams. ^ As 
already observed, however, the writer's manifest object is to 
m.ake the structure appear as a tent, and therefore he may very 
well have deliberately chosen this word even although (or 
rather hec.ause) it elsewhere means only ‘plank.’ Keil maintains 
that the interpreter h.as no reason for magnifying mere planks 
into colos.sal beams such as can neither be obtained from the 
acacia tree nor be transported on wheels in the wilderness. 
Nevertheless there is no getting past the fact that in Ex. 

2i) 15^. it is expres.sly stated of all the bo.ards that they were 
alike. The text of Ex. 2'»22 /?i, however, is hopelessly corrupt 
and nnintelligihle. The numerous attempts at e.xplanation tliat 
have been made at various times cannot be discussed here ; 
some of them are in the highest degree artificial, as for example 
that of Rielim(////V>, ‘Stlftshiitte,’ p. i578<^). Fp, further, 
Dillm.ann and llolzinger, ad loc. \ also Riggenb.ach, 23 
Keil.i-'-.yC [Starting from Stade's study of the construction of 
.Solomon s lavers (i K. 7 23 j^) in ZA 71 l\ iQor, pp. 145.^ where 
ni"' aqd are shown to have had the technical sense of 

‘ stays’ and ‘ cross-rails’ respectively, Prof. Kennedy hold.s that 
the w’lp of P — which is found elsewhere only in Ezek. 27 6 in 
the sense of ‘panel’ — is ‘a fr.ame of wood, such as Imilders in 
all countries have employed in the construction of light walls.’ 
lie renders 7>z>. thus, taking the p.arenthe.sis last: ‘And 

thou .shah make the frames for the dwelling of acacia wood, 
standing up, two uprights for each frame, joined to each other 
by cross-rails— ten cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single fr.ame.’ The third dimension is not given, 
because a frame has, strictly speaking, no thickness.] 

Furtlier, all the boards are uniformly furnished each 
with two niT, yadoth (EV 'tenons’), which arc con- 
nected with one another by a slip of wood (Ex. 26 16 f . ). 
Josephus understands by the expression ‘pivots’ {(xrpb- 
Kpiyye^) at the foot of each board, and this is not 

1 [It is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20*67 in. is meant ; .see Weights a.vd Me-^sures, § i.] 

2 So also A. R. S. Kennedy, ‘Tabernacle,’ in Hastings’ DB 
4661 a. 


improbably correct. For according to Ex. ‘2619 two 
bases (o'nx, ddanim, EV ‘sockets,’ (:idff€is} arc pro- 
vided in each case for the two pivots. They are of 
silver, and each weighs a talent (95 lbs.) ; Ex. 8827. ^ 
Interpreters differ widely as to the purpose find the 
form of these sockets. The most natural view seems to 
be that of Josephus, according to wliieh the tenons and 
sockets were placed at the lower edge of the boards in 
such a way that the function of the tenons was to con- 
nect the boards with the sockets. For throughout the 
whole description no word is said as to the manner in 
which the boards were set up on or, as it may be, 
fastened into the ground. As to this, some interpreters 
think of the sockets as having been wedge-shaped and 
as being driven into the ground, the l>oards then being 
fitted into them by means of the tenons. Against such 
an explanation, however, must be urged the light weight 
cf the silver ; 95 lbs. of that metal (if the text be correct) 
are not enough for a wedge large enough to carry a 
pillar having a cross section of 30 x 20 in. and weighing 
something like half a ton. Moreover the use of silver 
for any such purpose at all would be very odd ; silver 
and gold after all arc best applied for the decoration of 
a structure and are not usually buried under ground. 
Other interpreters accordingly take the meaning to be 
that Iheyddid/i (tenons), were designed for driving into 
the ground and that the ddanim were merely quite 
shallow' projecting bases of the boards through which the 
pivots passed. But not even thus is the object of fixing 
the boards in position attained, for simple pivots would 
have been insufficient, and the boards would have had 
to be driven into the ground (see below ). Thus we are 
shut up to the view that the ddanim were quite shallow 
bases of the boards serving more for ornament than for 
stabilit}". By the pivots in that case these bases were 
attached to the boards. It will be enough merely to 
mention here the quite different explanation of Riehm 
[IIW'B, s.v. ‘ Stiftshiitte,’ 1578/ ) according to which 
each board consisted of two pieces which were held 
together by the tenons at the sides and by the feet 
below’. 

These boards were attached to one another by cross 
bars (EV ‘bars’; CTi'iZ, bi^rihim). Each board had 
on its outer side golden ‘ rings ’ (EV ; myz;:, tabbaoth 
through which were passed strong bars of acacia wood. 
T'o be precise, there were five such bars on each side 
( Ex. 8631 ff . ). The middle bar, half-w ay up the boards,^ 
ran all the way along and thus was in the case of the 
rear wall 12 cubits long, and in the case of each of the 
other two walls 30 cubits, or, let us say, 31 cubits, since 
tloubtless we may safely assume that the boards of the 
rear wall which covered the ends of the longer walls, 
and thus the rear wall as a whole, were connected with 
the longer walls by these crossbars. From the state- 
ment about the middle bar that it went right along we 
must conclude that this was not the case with the others. 
These, accordingly, were shorter and we shall be justi- 
fied perhaps in suppo.sing that each bar joined together 
only one half of the total number of boards, and thus 
that each individual board had only three rings and 
bars. T'he position of the bars as given in the figure in 
Riehm [FIWB 1579) is derived from the consideration 
that the narrator plainly has it in his mind that five bars 
could be at once distinguished by simple inspection, 
which would not so readily be the case if the upper and 

1 [This passage, how’ever, belongs to a very late addition to 
P b.ased on the census in Numbers ] 

2 It is not indeed expressly said in the text that the bars were 
upon the outer side ; but this is the most natural and likely 
supposition. Ewald, however, amongst others, thinks of the 
rings and bars as on the inner side. 

3 Riggenhach and others take Ex. 26 28 as meaning that the 

middle bar went through the interior of the ^ards themselves 
and not through rings, but such a construction can hardly be 
put upon the expression apart from the improb- 

ability of the whole idea. 
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lower bars had each run at a uniform level and each 
contiguous with the other. ^ 

Finally, the boards and bars are, according to Ex. 
2629 overlaid with gold, that is to say, with thin 
golrl plate so that the inner and outer surface of the 
structure was golden.*'' 

I'hese walls formed a framework for the coverings — 
the roof, which, as already observed, was regarded 
™ by the narrator as the main thing, the 

‘ . essential part of the structure, as indeed it 

coverings. jj, ^ase of an actual tent. It 

has four coverings, laid successively the one upon the 
other. 

(i) The innermost was of costly linen. It is de- 
scribed (Ex. 26 ) as the work of the cunning workman 
[madsek hoSC'b), of fine-twined linen (Jr// see LlNiiN, 7) 
violet purple and red purple [tdkeleth and ar^amdn ; see 
Colours, § 15, Purple) and scarlet [tolaath Sdni ; 
see Colours, § 14, Scarlet). Cherubim were woven 
into it. How the colours were applied we are not 
more precisely informed. We can imagine either a 
patterned textile in four colours with inw'oven cherubim 
or a white texture with cherubim inwoven in three 
colours. The latter appears the more likely supposition. 
The curtain of the enclosing wall of the court was also 
white (see below). I'he whole covering was made up 
of ten separate ‘curtains’ (EV ; ydri'dth) ; each of these 
strips was 28 cubits long and 4 cubits broad, and five 
of them w'ere joined side by side to form one large 
covering. No particulars are given as to the mode of 
their attachment. 'I'he two large coverings thus com- 
posed, 28 cubits long and 20 cubits wide, had each of 
them along one of the longer sides fifty ‘loops’ (EV; 
lilldbth ) of violet purple so placed that each of the loops 
w'as opposite a loop on the other curtain. In these loops 
were inserted fifty golden ‘clasps’ (RV, AV ‘ taches ’ ; 
CT'p, ^'drdsfm), by means of which the two large cover- 
ings were held together.^ The whole of the great cover- 
ing thus made up, 28 cubits by 40, w'as then laid over 
the wooden framework. On the outer side of each of the 
two longer walls it thus hung down to a distance of 8 
cubits (the whole breadth of the structure, including the 
thickness of the walls, being, as w'e have seen, 12 
cubits). To the rear, on the other hand, there were 
9 cubits to spare, as of course the covering was not 
allowed to overhang in front. In this position of the 
covering, the joining of its tw'o great sections, with its 
loops and clasps, ran exactly along the top of the hang- 
ing curtain which, 20 cubits from the front, separated 
the holy place from the holy of holies. This arrange- 
ment was certainly designed. Nothing is anywhere 
said as to any special attachment of this great covering 
to the walls ; nor indeed w'as any such attachment 
reciuired, its owm weight combined with that of the two 
others superimposed upon it being amply sufficient to 
keep it in position. This inner covering constitutes the 
miskdn properly so-called, the wooden walls being 
regarded merely as supports for it ; and we find it 
accordingly in one place (Ex. 2613) expressly so called. 

a, Kurz, Kcil, Ikihr, and others (includin.a: Holzinger), take it 
that this covering hting down on the inner side of the structure, 
covering the wall as with a hanging of tapestry. The reason 
primarily alleged for this opinion — that otherwise the cheruhs 
between the wall and the hair-covering would not have been 
shown — disappears on the assumption we propose to make that 
the hair - covering was drawn out (see below). Two other 
reasons, adduced bj^ Holzinger, carry more weight, (i.) In the 


^ The circum.stance that the middle bar ran right along and 
thus must have been 31 cubits in length naturally caused diffi- 
culty from very early times, and Josephus accordingly represents 
it as having been made up of several lengths of 5 cubits apiece, 
which were screwed together. 

2 Perhaps we ought with Holzinger to regard zt. 29 as being 
in the main a gloss ; in Nu. 4 careful packing of the gold-plated 
objects is enjoined, and this would certainly not be easy in the 
case of the boards of the tabernacle. Vet an oversight such as 
this, on the part of the narrator, is not difficult to imagine. 

3 Schick’s supposition, that one curtain had loops and clasps, 
is contrary to the language of the text, 
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first place he urges that the fine linen fabric would have taken 
damage if stretched over the wooden wall in contact with the 
rough covering of goats' hair, would have been torn by the 
nails, and so forth. As against this, however, it has to be 
pointed out that the whole structure is a ci cation of the 
imagination, and that in any ca.se the author has not thought 
out the details with such practicality and minuteness as 
criticism of this kind would imply, (ii.) Plolzinger’s other reason 
IS that, in Nu.45, when the tabernacle is being removed it is 
represented that the byssus covering can be applied as a cover- 
ing for the ark without more ado ; this certainly could be done 
most easily if it hung wholly within. The fact, however, that 
in striking an actual tent the first thing to be done is to take 
down the tent covering, is of course one that does not need 
to be particularly emphasised ; and the implied oversight of 
the narrator thus becomes intelligible, b. On the other side there 
are preponderating considerations against the theory that the 
covering hung within, (i.) In the first place, had it done so, this 
would have rendered necessary special arrangements for the 
attachment of the covering to the upper edge of the wooden 
walls, but of any such, no mention is anywhere made, (ii.) 
Further, in the case supposed, the covering would liave hung 
down 9 cubits on each of the side walls, and as many as 10 on 
the hinder wall, thus resting on the ground — an inequality which, 
in combination with the great protruding cornerpieces, would 
have greatly disfigured the Holy of Holies, (iii.) Finally, in 
Ex.26i2yi it is expressly said that the tent-covering proper 
w'hich lay above this covering overlapped it in all directions ; but 
this is meaningless unless the inner covering also hung down 
the outside of the wooden walls. This last passage, it is true, 
is regarded by Holzinger as a gloss ; it sbow's, how’ever, in any 
case at least that from a very early date this linen covering was 
thought of as an external hanging. Nor is it by any means 
necessary to treat the verses as a gloss. For on any construction 
it is impossible to give precision and accuracj' to the descrip- 
tion (see below). For all w'hicli reasons the majority of modern 
interpreters (Dillmann, Riehm, Nowack, Kennedy, and others) 
adopt the view that the covering was an external one. On 
this view, let it be added, the general effect was not impaired 
by the inequality of the hanging on the side walls (8 cubits), 
as compared with the hinder wall (9 cubits), nor yet by the 
corner folds coming down to the ground with 2 cubits to spare. 

(2) Above this inner covering came, as a second 
‘roof,’ a real tent covering (Ex. 267^) like those in 
ordinary use, made of black or brown goats’ hair,^ a 
material that quickly felts in rain and allows no moisture 
to pass through. This covering is also spoken of, 
absolutely, as ‘the tent.’ Like the other, it also, 
naturally, is made up of separate sti'ips ; of which there 
are eleven, each of them 30 cubits by 4. 01 these 

eleven, five and six respectively are fastened together so 
as to form two larger coverings. Uniformly with the 
linen covering both parts of the goats' hair covering 
have each on the longer side fifty loops exactly opposite 
one another and are fastened together by clasps ; only 
here the clasps are made of copper — a less noble metal. 
The material and colour of the loops are not specified. 
It will be observed that if a covering of these dimensions 
were to be laid over the linen covering, it w ould overlap 
it all round by a cubit, and this is expressly staled 
in Kx. 2613. On the hinder wall, oil the other hand, 
the overlapping part was 2 cubits longer than the linen 
covering. For the hair covering was so adjusted tlmt 
of the eleventh (extra) breadth of 4 cubits only the half 
hung over the back of the tabernacle (Ex. 2612), that is 
to say, overlapped the linen covering.- The extra 
portion over the entrance in front, 2 cubits in width, 
was not allowed to overhang but was turned back so 
that in this w’ay the first strip to the front was folded 
along the medial line and lay double. According to 
Josephus [Ant. iii. 64) there was thus made a sort of 
gable and portal. A simpler explanation perhaps will 
be that of Riehm and others, that the weight of the 
doubled front strip was intended to prevent the wind 

t Biihr thinks that thi.s covering was entirely^ white. ^ The 
text, however, does not say so, nor is the thing likely in itself. 
Ordinary tent -coverings are black or dark-brown, often having 
white stripes also (Cant. 1 5). 

2 Holzinger {ad loc.) it is true, holds this reckoning which 
brings out an excess to be a mistake, and considers ‘20 12 to be a 
gloss. The mistake arises according to him out of a false 
notion as to the manner in which the linen covering was placed 
(see above). [Kennedy {o/. c/V.) follows Holzinger in regarding 
ZK 12 as a mistaken gloss, but holds that the whole of the 
eleventh curtain hung doubled over the edge of the roof in front, 
for which he claims the support of a Jewish treatise of the 
third century.3 
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from catching it too easily. Behind and at the sides 
the covering was protected against this by the fastening 
with tent pins (see below). The effect of the arrange- 
ment was that the joinings of the linen and of the goats' - 
hair coverings did not coincide ; and this is evidently 
quite right. In like manner the places at which the 
separate strips were fastened together by the loops and 
clasps were not coincident as Bahr, and recently 
Holzinger and Kennedy, erroneously have held. In 
point of fact, since in the case of the goats'-hair covering 
the larger portion (of six strips) was put in front, the 
joining came to be over the holy of holies, 2 cubits 
farther back than the joining of the linen covering 
which as we have seen was exactly over the veil between 
the holy place and the holy of holies. 

To this tent covering pertain the ‘pins’ (EV ; 
y^thedoth) and ‘cords’ (EV ; niHhdrim) of which re- 
curring mention is made (lix. 27i9 35i8 882031 3940). 
The pins, unlike the ordinary wooden tent peg, are of 
brass (8831). From the mention of these pins and 
cords we must infer, although this is not expressly 
stated, that the hair-covering did not, like the under- 
covering, hang down over the outer walls, but, as 
would be the case with a regular tent, was fastened by 
means of ropes to the pins driven into the ground and 
thus spread out slantingly. Hence also it must in all 
directions have been longer than the linen covering. 
By this supposition we also get over the other difficulty, 
otherwise hard to meet, that at the rear this covering 
hung down ii cubits (2 cubits more than the linen 
covering) and thus, since the wall was only 10 cubits 
high, would have had one whole cubit upon the ground 
unless thus drawn out.^ 

(3) Above ibis lent covering were placed — obviously for a 
protection from the weather — two additional coverings ; one of 
rams’ skins dyed red Jllj? and over this another of 

porpoise skins (C'C’nn mj? ; but see Badgers Ski.n's). 

As to the dimension.s of these two coverings no details are 
given (see below, note i). Riehm {IflVB) and others have 
supposed that they served the purpose only of a roofing, and 
were not so large as the coverings propeTly so-called. This, 
however, cannot be deduced from the expression ‘ covering ’ 
nor yet from the ‘ above ’ of Ex. 40 19 Nu. 4 25 ; 

and all further conjectures based upon this, such as that the 
roof ran to a point or to a ridge, and the like, are wholly 
without solid foundation (see § 10 end). 


In front the structure was closed in, as has already 
been said, not by a wall of wood and a door, but only 
by a curtain (AV ‘hanging,’ RV 


5. The curtains. 


?ndsdk, Ex. 27 16, 


etc.), which like the inner covering was a textile fabric 
woven in four colours : white sptin linen, violet purple, 
red purple, and scarlet. This curtain formed a single 
piece 10 cubits square, and was held up by five pillars 
of acacia wood. Whether the pillars were placed 
between the first boards of the longer walls, or so that 
the two outermost were attached to the outer corners of 
these walls is not stated. The pillars have copper 
bases and according to Ex. 26 are overlaid with gold ; 
according to 8637, indeed, only the capitals were so. 
How the curtain was fastened to these pillars is not 
explained. Besides the golden pegs or ‘ hooks ’ (so 
l^V ; 7 thuvFni, Ex. 2637), rings (EV 'fillets’ ; /lasdktm. 
Ex. 27 10) are also mentioned. By these some inter- 
preters (Ewald, Dillrnann) understand rings which 
formed a sort of garland under the capitals and thus 
served for ornament. Others {e.y. Riehm) explain them 
as rods which connected the hooks and on which the 
curtain was hung. At all events the 7 vdwFm are not 


1 Hobinger {ad Foe.) will have it that the cords and pins 
belonged to the upper coverings. In that case we should have 
to think of lhe.se as having been very large. The circumstance, 
however, that the hair-covering is actually called the tent 
see above) permits the inference that just as in its material it 
resembled an ordinary tent, so also in its use it is thought of as 
such — that is to say was spread like an ordinary tent. [Kennedy, 
on the other band, finds the ‘cords’ mentioned only in the 
latest strata of P, and thinks the hair-covering was pinned to 
the ground all round after the manner of the Ka'ba at Mecca.] 
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nails with which the curtain was nailed up — had this 
been so they would have to be pulled out every lime 
the tabernacle was moved — but hooks to which the 
curtain was fastened somehow, with rings or otherwise. 

From this outer curtain the inner, by which the 
structure is divided into two parts, is distinguished only 
by its greater elaboration ; the materials are the same, 
but, over and above, it is adorned with cherubim, the 
work of the skilled workman. The four pillars by 
which this inner curtain is supported, are of acacia wood 
completely overlaid with gold, and have silver bases, in 
this respect differing from the pillars of the outer 
apartment, which have bases of brass only, and only the 
capitals overlaid with gold. This inner curtain has its 
place directly underneath the row of clasps which fasten 
the two portions of the linen covering together, and 
thus is 10 cubits distant from the hinder wall. It 
divides the entire space into two apartments, the outer 
and larger being 20 cubits long and the inner only half 
as much, having thus the form of a cube of 10 cubits. 

Nothing is said as to how this curtain is hung upon the 
golden nails. The curtain bears the designation of pdrttketh 
(HDIS, Ex. 2631, AV ‘vail,’ RV 'veil*) or pdroketh hammdsdk 
(TjOan DDIS ; Ex. 35 12 30 34 40 21 Nu. 45, AV ‘the vail of the 
covering,’ RV ‘the veil of the screen’). The meaning of the 
word (® KaTaireracTfia, Vg. veluvt) is uncertain. It is generally 
explained as ‘parting,’ ‘separation.’ More probably it is an 
original terminus technicus used in connection with worship, 
and denotes the boundary of ihe cella of a .sanctuary (see below, 
and cp Ges.-lju. and RI)!), s.v. -p.P', ii. also Dillrnann, ad Foe. ; 
WRS,>wr«. PFiFF. 18283; Hal^vy, J/t>7. 187). 

The^ outer and larger apartment was ' the Holy ’ 
{hakkddes. Ex. 2633, EV ‘the holy place’), the inner 
‘ the Holy of Holies’ {kode^ hakkifddsFm. Ex. 2633, EV 
‘the most holy’). The latter eould be ertered only 
once in the year on the great day of atonement, and 
that by the high priest alone (Lev. 16 2 j^.) ; the former 
was accessible to the priests only, in the discharge of 
their sacred duties. 

The sanctuary was surrounded by an enclosed court 
100 cubits long and 50 broad (Ex. 279-19 8810-20). 

r Th f enclosure was by means of curtains 

e cour . ‘hangings kHd'Fm) of white spun 
linen (EV ‘ fine twined linen,' ses mohdr). This curtain- 
wall which w'as 5 cubits high was supported by pillars 
of wood ; whether of acacia is not stated, but this is 
probably meant. The total compass of the enclosing 
wall was (100 -f 100-1-50 + 50= ) 300 cubits. The number 
of pillars is given as 20 for each of the longer sides and 
10 for each of the shorter. The view of the author 
plainly is that there were sixty pillars in all at a uniform 
distance from each other of 5 cubits. 

The number given for the pillars on each side is obviously 
inexact if the total number is to be taken as 60. If we take the 
statement quite literally and reckon all the pillars on each side, 
then on the given data we get a total of fifty-six pillars only, for 
of course each corner pillar is counted twice — once as part of the 
longer side and again as part of the shorter. It is in this way 
that Lund, Bahr, Winer and others view the mailer. It is not 
very probable, however; for in that case the distances of I he 
pillars from one another on the shorter sides (V cubits) would 
not be the same as those on the loiigp (Vi/’ cubits). For this 
reason other interpreters prefer to think that the describer in 
giving his figures for each side did not count the last pillar in 
each row (so Keil, Dillrnann, Riehm, Nowack and others). 
This doubtless would be in itself quite possible if it did not so 
happen that we are able to reckon exactly with regard to one 
side — the eastern with the entrance — that it actually had only 
ten pillars, neither more nor fewer. For this side had in the 
middle four pillars which carried the curtain of the door, and if 
we are to assume symmetry' at all In the structure, the door 
must have been in the middle, and thus to right and left there 
must have been an equal number of pillars — namely three, as is 
expressly stated in Ex. 27i4yr Thus we shall doubtless oe 
justified in assuming that the author has allowed himself to be 
guided simply by his scheme according to which the proportion 
of 2 : 1 is applied to the whole structure without caring very 
minutely about details. 

Each pillar has a base of bronze and a capital overlaid 
with silver. The diminution in the value of the 
materials in proportion to the distance from the Holy of 
Holies is noteworthy. The curtains are fastened in 
their places by means of silver nails which here also, 
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doubtless served as hooks for hanging (8817 27 17). In 
the same eonnection mention is made also of silver 
hdsiiklm). 

The meaning of the word C’p?ti'n is disputed. Many under- 
stand by it silver bars, or bars of wood overlaid with silver, 
which reached from one pillar capital to another and rested 
upon silver nails, and to them the curtains were attached either 
directly or by means of rings (so Lund, Keil, Riehm, Knobel, 
and others). According to K.\. 8817 ig, however, the hasukitn 
seem to have been integral parts of the pillars themselves, and 
the e.\pre.ssion mehussdktm keseph (^jp3 D'pK'TO ; Ex. 27 17 38 17, 
EV, ‘filleted with silver,' can hardly mean ‘ fastened with silver 
crossbars.’ Other interpreters therefore (such as Ewald, Dill- 
mann, Kautzsch, Nowack, Kennedy) understand by the 
expression ‘ rings ’ or fillets which surrounded the pillars above, 
probably at the base of the capitals (0 </faAi6e5, explained by 
Hesychius as r^v o’TvAwr' ; Tg. a lacing or garland). 

The E. front differed from the other sides (Ex. 
2713/i). From each corner only 15 cubits were pro- 
vided with an enclosing curtain, in each case having 
three pillars. The middle space of twenty cubits was 
left open for the entrance and had a special curtain of 
violet purple and red purple, scarlet and white linen in 
embroidered work (and thus exactly like the curtain at 
the entrance of the tabernacle itself) which was attached 
to four pillars.^ 

In connection with this enclosure of the court of the 
tabernacle, finally, are mentioned also tent-pins of 
brass and cords (Ex. 27 19 35 i 8 3O2031 3940, etc.). 
Here also we see accordingly that the bases of the pillars 
are not designed for fixing them into the ground but 
that the pillars arc kept in position by pegs and ropes 
which of course are applied on both sides. On another 
view (kiehm, Nowack, and others), these ropes and 
pegs held the curtain itself taut and therefore close to 
the ground. 

As for the position of the structure, the miskim, 
within the court we learn that the orientation of the 
whole was eastward. As the altar of burnt offering 
stood to the E. of the tabernacle and thus the most 
characteristic acts of worship, the sacrifices, were per- 
formed here whilst the space behind the tabernacle to 
the \\\ was set apart for no special purpose, we must 
suppose that the structure was not in the middle but 
stood more to the W. On this point we may take it 
that Philo (/ 7 /. Mos. 87) hit upon the right con- 
jecture when he supposed that the front of the taber- 
n.acle was 50 cubits from the enclosing wall facing it, 
thus giving a free space of 50 cubits square before the 
talx^rnacle. 

According to P the portable sanctuary possessed 
already in the times before the settlement in Palestine 

_ the following sacred vessels : — 

furniture Holy of Holies stood the ark 

of the covenant (nnj'H 'dron hd 'eduik) with 
the mercy seat (riT23, kappdretk) and the cherubim. See Ark, 
Mercy Seat, Cherub. 

(2) ‘The Holy place’ contained the tableof shewbread, 
the golden candlestick and the altar of incense. The table of 
shewbread according to Ex. 2O35 stood on the N. side, and to it 
belonged various golden dishes (EV ‘chargers,’ kc\irdt/i, Nu. 
7 13^) and howls (EV ‘ spoons,' Ex. 2629 Nu. 7 14^), 
pots or cups (AV ‘covers, RV ‘flagons,* kesoth) for the 
wine, and libation ‘bowls’ (so EV) for the wine offerings 
{inenakkiyydth. Ex. 25 23^ 37 ig^). For further details a.s to 
the table, see Altar, § 9, col. 126. Opposite the t.able, on the 
S. side of the sanctuary, stood the seven-branched golden 
candlestick (EV ‘ candlestick of pure ^o\d, ’ jnendrath hazzd' db 
U\hor\ Ex. 2531 2 Ch. 13 n, or Juimnienordh hatjjhdrdk [EV 

1 Here also, as in what is said as to the total number of 
pillars (see above), one observes that the author has not 
counted, or let us say drawn his plan, with exactness. He has 
.simply assumed a regular interval of 5 cubits between the 
pillars, thus giving 20 cubits for 4, 15 cubits for 3. But this 
does not work out ; the end pillar is forgotten. The whole side 
requires eleven pilhars when .such an interval is assumed ; for 
the door five ought to have been reckoned or at any rate for 
each side of it to /ight and left four pillars. If we are to 
calculate with precision from the data he supplies, we shall have 
to reckon the distance from pillar to pillar of the doorway as 
^ = cubits and that between the pillars at each side of the 
doorway as 5 cubits. fCp Kennedy, Hastings' BD h,\ 


‘the cure candlestick Ex. 31 8 31)37 Lev. 244 ; see Candle- 
stick). As vessels pertaining to the candlestick are mentioned 
the snuffers (EV ‘ snuffdishes,' mdkdhdyitti) and little pans 
(EV ‘censers’; mahtdth\on which, according to some interpreters 
(Dillmann, Knobel, and others), lay the snuffers ; according to 
others (Nowack, etc.) snuff dishes are meant (cp Ex. 2531 Jf. 
37 ff.y On the form of the candlestick, see Candlestick ; 
on the custom of burning a light in the sanctuary, cp Lamp, and 
see Temple, § 17. Between the shewbread table and the candle- 
stick, facing the entrance and pretty far back, near the curtain 
shutting off the Holy of Holies .stood the altar of incense (Ex. 
30 1 IE V ‘an altar to burn incense upon’], mizba/t miktar 
ketorethf ?n.k. hassavtmtvi^ Lev. 4 7 [EV ‘ the altar’ of sweet 
incense ’], ox mizbak hazzdhdb, Ex.3938[EV ‘the goldenaltar ’]), 
with regard to which, and its absence from the older strata of 
P, see Altar, § 9. 

(3) In the court stood ‘the altar’ /car 
(nSlSn, hammizbedhy Ex. 27 1 30 18 40 7, etc.), ‘ the altar of 
burnt offering’ {fiiizbah hd'dldh^ Ex. 30 28 31 9, etc.) or ‘the 
brazen altar’ {viizbak nchvseth^ Ex. 8830 39 39), on which see 
Altar, § ga ; Temple, § 18 ; and cp below, ^ 10). To the altar 
of burnt offering belonged a multitude of accessories : ash pans 
(AV ‘pans,’ RV ‘pots,’ slrdth\ ‘shovels’ (EV,_yrt7w) for 
clearing the altar, bowls (EV ‘ basons,’ tnizrdkdth) for sprinkling 
the blood, forks (EV ‘ fleshhooks,’ viizldgotli) for the sacrificial 
flesh, various sorts of ‘firepans’ {juiahtoth). The vessels, like 
the altar itself, were all of brass (Ex. 21 i 38 i^), as also 
was the other main object in the court, the laver, used by the 
priesLs for washing their hands and feet ; see Sea, Bkaze.n. 


As already mentioned above and as set forth fully 
under Temple (§ i/l ), the tabernacle, like all thesanctu- 

8. Significance 

of tabernacle meaning not of a meeting- 

in P pl^ce for the community or congrega- 
tion, but of a dwelling-place of the 
deity. It is the place where Yahwe dwells in the midst 
of his people (Ex. 2.58 2945/. Lev. 174 I69, etc.). 

W’hcn the tent is finished the cloud of Yahwe over- 
shadows it and the glory (122, kdboef) of Yahwe fills it ; 
by day Yahwe’s pillar of cloud and by night his pillar of 
fire overhangs it (Ex. 40 37 J/\). 4 'henceforward it is 
invariably from the holy of holies that Yahwe speaks 
to Moses. More precisely, the kapporeih (see Mercy 
Se.Vt) of the ark, beneath the cherubim, is the place 
where Yahw6 establishes his abode. It is from here 
that Moses hears the voice of Yahwe (Nu. 7 89). 

As Yahw^’s dwelling-place the tabernacle naturally 
becomes also the place where he is worshipped, for the 
deity is worshipped in the place where he is (see 
Temple ; cp Ex. 2742 Lev. I35) ; and, in point of fact, 
for P the tabernacle is the only legitimate place of 
worship. This follows inevitably from his standpoint 
throughout ; for him it is a self-evident proposition 
that sacrifice can be offered and Yahw^ approached 
only at the place where Yahwe has his abode. So 
much so that it is not found necessary in P expressly to 
say so ; the centralisation of the worship is for him 
simply taken for granted. 

Nor is the tabernacle in P the centre of the worship 
merely ; it lies also at the foundation of the entire 
theocracy as the indispensable basis without which all 
else would simply hang in the air. The instructions 
regarding it constitute the main contents of the divine 
revelation at Sinai. Until it has come into existence 
the whole organisation of the rest of the divine common- 
wealth must remain in abeyance. In this respect there 
is an element of truth in the symbolical interpreta- 
tion of many writers (such as Keil), that the tabernacle 
symbolises the kingdom of God, is the centie of 
the theocracy where the calling of Israel to be the 
people of God is realised. Its importance in this 
respect — as centre of the entire theocracy — finds its 
visible expression in the fact that in P the position 
assigned to it is exactly in the centre of the camp and 
of the people. The order of encampment detailed in 
Nu. 2 starts from the tabernacle, immediately around 
which are placed the Levites as a sort of bodyguard ; 
then to the E. the tribes of Judah, Issachar, Zebulun 
pitch their camp ; to the S. Reuben, Simeon, Gad ; to 
the W. Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin; to the N., Dan, 
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Asher, Xaphtali. This too gives the order on the 
march. Cp § 2. 

In this attribute as Yahwe's dwelling-place the whole 
arrangement of the tabernacle finds a ready explana- 
... lion in so far as this is not to be found 

9. Sym o ism. gj„jp]y character as a portable 

sanctuary. 

The innermost chamber is the dweliing-plare proper of the 
deity, the holiest part of the entire siructiire. Next come the 
holy place and the outer court in descending ilegrecs of holiness, 
answering to the degrees of holiness attaching to high {> iest, 
priests, and laity in Israel, and to their respective rights of access 
to Yahwe. The holy of holies can be entered by the high 
priest alone, and that only once a year ; the holy place is for the 
priesthood and the court for the people. This gradation of 
holiness finds expression also, as already said, in the material 
equipment : in the holy of holies everything is of gold ; nought 
save the bases of the boards resting on the ground— though here 
an excepti-m cannot well be justified — and the bases of the 
pillars which support the dividing veil and which perhaps 
stand rather in the holy place than in the holy of holies, is of 
silver. In the holy place only the furniture, and particularly 
those pieces which stand in the neighbourhood of the holy 
of holies — table of shewbread, altar of incense, candlestick — are 
provided with ‘ fine gold’ ; elsewhere it is simply ordinary gold 
that is used. The exterior pillars of the entrance-curtain, which 
doubtless are reckoned as belonging to the court, have hut 
bra/eii bases. Similarly in the court itself we find brass only, save 
for the silver used in the nails and capitals of the pillars. In 
like manner the clasps of the goat-hair covering are of brass, 
whilst those of the inner covering are of gold. The interior 
covering which covers also the holy of holies, and the vail of the 
holy of holies are the workmanship of cunning workmen out of 
the four costly materials enumerated, with figured cherubim ; the 
curtain at the door of the holy place is without cherubim and the 
curt.ains of the court are simply of white linen. 

With tliese simple ideas, however, which find expression in 
the equipment of the tabernacle in the manner just indicated, 
the whole symbolism of the structure is by no means exhausted. 
A syinl)c)lical interpretation of the t.ahernacle that reaches 
much further is of ancient date. We find it already in Josephus 
(Afi/. iii. 7 7) and Philo (De 7 nt. Mos. 3 147^^.), who interpret 
the tabernacle a-, an image of the universe ; the holy of holies 
inaccessible to men is for them a figure of heaven, the holy place 
and the court represent the ocean, the four materials out of which 
the coverings and curtains were woven denote the four elements, 
the table of shewbread with its twelve loaves is the year with 
its twelve months, and so forth. And from their time onwards 
symbolical interpretation of this kind has persisted from century 
to century down to our own time. In the Christian church the 
typological view made its appearance very soon; cp Justin 
Martyr, Cohort, ad gent. 29; Clem. Alex. Strom. 562 Jf.'y 
Origen, Horn. 9 in Rxod. ; Theod. ^lops. ad Hebr. 9 1 ; 
Athanasius, * Oral, in assumt. Christi,’ op. 2 $, col. 1686; 
Iheodorei, Querst. 60 in Exod. \ Jerome, 64 9 19 ff. ad 
Fabiolani. In modern times Hilhr, Friedrich, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, Kurtz, Riehm have exercised great acumen upon the 
symbolical interpretation of the tabernacle and in particular 
upon the symbolism of the numbers and dimensions (the 
number 4 signifying the cosmos, 10 coinpleieness and perfection), 
as also upon the significance of the colours of the coverings, and 
so forth. All such interpretations, however, are wanting in any 
solid basis in the OT ; nowhere does the author hint even in 
the remotest way that behind these extern.alities he is searching 
for deeper thoughts. It is hardly worth while therefore to 
discuss the various attempted interpretations in any detail. 

Can we now regard the structure thus described in 
P as historical ? Very great difficulties confront us in 
tt V,- f ■ endeavour to do so, quite apart 
10. Unnistori- description 

cal character latest source 

ot record. Pentateuch. They have long 

been urged — by Voltaire for example — and may be 
summed up under the following four beads: — (i) the 
imaginative character of the account itself; (2) the 
physical impossibility of such a structure in the wilder- 
ness ; (3) the inconsistency with the older Pentateuch 
sources ; {4) the want of evidence for any such tabernacle 
during historical times. 

( I ) The description itself from the outset presents 
great difficulties, and raises in the mind of the reader 
the question whether any such structure can ever 
have really existed. It has already been pointed out 
how in stating the number of the pillars of the court the 
narrator is plainly not describing something of which he 
has any clear picture in his mind's eye, not calculating 
and planning with practical preciseness, but only filling 
in figures according to a scheme of his own. Yet 
another point has also been noted already — that the 
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fabric bears indeed the name of ‘ tent ’ and the author 
takes great trouble to produce in the reader’s mind 
the impression that the sanctuary was such in reality, 
but in this effort has succeeded (and could have suc- 
ceeded) but ill. Hearns some 21 inches thick and 2 ft. 

6 in. wide cannot be fastened together so as to form a 
massive wall by means of mere tent pins, and they are 
purposeless if they are intended merely as supports 
for a light textile fabric. It is perfectly evident that 
the model for this structure was not supplied by a 
bedouin tent, a dwelling place made of (goats') hair, of 
which the essential part, the roof, is spread upon three 
rows of poles, usually three in each row, 5 or 6 ft. high 
and closed behind by a similar fabric of hair (see 'I'ent). 
On the contrary, the model was quite clearly a solid 
house rendered portable only by the expedient of 
breaking up the walls into separate l^ams. In this 
respect the whole structure becomes a huge anachronism 
when regarded as the workmanship of nomad hordes. 

This becomes S|x?cially prominent in the description 
of the altar. In view of the ancient practice of building 
altars of stone ( l'>, 20 24 ) one reasonably asks how 

the narrator could have arrived at an altar of brass, 
and then one remembers that the temple of Solomon 
also had such an altar, ^'hat this latter was the real 
model for the altar of the tabernacle becomes still clearer 
from another point of view. The altar of the tabernacle 
is of acacia wood plated with brass, a construction which 
in it.self considered must be characterised as utterly 
senseless if the explanation were not so manifest ; the 
altar of Solomon must remain as it is, a brazen altar : 
but it must be made portable. 

A further detail may be singled out In this connection : the 
whole fabric is internally pilch dark. The walls have no 
windows nor openings of any kind ; the roof in like manner is 
unpierced. This may serve well enough in the holy of holies ; 
the Holy of Holies in the temple was also quite dark (see 
Temple, § 7); hut in the holy place it is impossible; there 
the priests h.ad their priestly duties to discharge — arrange the 
shewbread, offer incense, and the like. And it will not do to 
call attention to the seven-branched golden candlestick (see 
Candlestick, § i). 

Finally, there is the fundamental question : Is a 
structure of this kind capable of standing at all ? Simply 
as a technical question of architecture (see Schick, as 
below, § 14) this must be pronounced utterly impossible. 
Xor is the reason difficult to perceive. The weight of 
the heavy coverings and above all the pressure brought 
to bear by the spreading of the tent-covering by means 
of cords and pegs, must necessarily tcrul to make the 
walls lean inwards. X"o opposing pressure is anywhere 
present. Even if we suppose that the bars connected 
the side walls with the rear wall, only the boards of 
the side walls that were nearest the rear wall were thus 
supported ; but in any case it was impossible that weak 
bars should support the entire wall, 30 cubits long, 
formed as it was of heavy beams. For this reason, and 
in order to relieve the walls of the weight of the cover- 
ings, Schick finds it to be absolutely indispensable to 
provide the tabernacle with a sloj^ing roof. This he 
obtains by changing the middle bar into a ridge-pole, 
following the English architectural authority Fergusson, 
who first propounded this theory in the article ’ Temple' 
in Smith’s DB (1863). Such a construction, however, 
flatly contradicts the clear tenor of the text. The text 
knows nothing of such a sloping or pointed roof — which, 
furthermore, would be wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of a bedouin tent. 

(2) Over and above the inherent impossibility of any 
such structure, account must be taken of the incidental 
... impossibility of constructing and trans- 
11. Impossible ^ fabric in the wilderness. 

The contrast between this sumptuous 

wilderaess. f.^bric— made of the costliest materials 
of the best workmanship in wood and in metals which 
the East could command — and the soil on which it is 
raised, the bare wilderness ; the contrast too between 
this tabernacle and the people amongst whom it stands — 
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primitive uncivilised nomads — is too great not to have 
excited doubts from a very early date as to the authen- 
ticity of the account. 'I'liey were raised by X'^oltaire, 
and Colenso and Xowack (see below, § 14) have 
elaborately shown the impossibilities involved. First 
of all comes the diflTiculty as to the materials. According 
to Ex. 38 27 no fewer than 29 talents 730 shekels of 
gold, 100 talents 1775 shekels of silver and 70 talents 
1400 shekels of copper are employed. I'o see what 
these figures nrean, let the reader turn to the articles 
WilIGhts a.m) Mp:asures, Shekel. The amounts in 
themselves are not very great when compared with those 
whieh were applied in the great Babylonian sanctuaries ; 
but for wilderness nomads, poor to beggary as regards 
gold and silver, they are impossible. It is indeed re- 
plied to this that the gold is simply the gold which had 
been obtained from the Egyptians ; but such an answer 
becomes impossible in the case of the timber. Where 
on Sinai the cypresses grew from which beams over 
17 i't. long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, and 20 in. thick could be 
obtained no one has yet been able to say.^ The working 
of the timber, moreover, presupposes a knowledge of 
arts which nomads do not possess ; that Israel did not in 
point of fact possess this knowledge is clearly shown by 
the fact that even a Solomon had to go to Pha*nicia 
for his temple and workmen. A word may be added 
as to the difficulties of transport. F'our waggons with 
six o.xen apiece arc assigned to the Merarites for this, 
while each of the 48 beams weighs more than 10 cwt. 

(3) Decisive on the question, finally, ought to be the 
observation, that the older sources of the Pentateuch, 

12. The sacred 

i f of sort. Not only is there no 
mention of this central sanctuary, but 
E in point of fact has a quite different sacred tent which 
completely excludes any possibility of the tabernacle 
of P. The tabernacle of E is a tent which Moses 
pitched outside the camp (Ex. 33 ; jf.) and where 
Yahwe was wont to reveal himself to him in the pillar 
of cloud wiiich descended for the purpose and stood at 
the door (Nu. II25 12s l-lio); it is on this account 
called 'ohel nwed, * the tent of tryst. ' No description 
of it is given, nor is its origin spoken of ; but part of the 
old narrative has obviously been lost before Ex. 337, 
in which what is now lacking w'as probably explained. 
It appears, however, that it was very different from the 
tabernacle described by the priestly narrator. It was 
not in the centre of the camp but stood some distance 
outside it, and it was not the seat of an elaborate 
organisation of priests and guarded by a host of Levites, 
but had a single minister and custodian^ — viz. , Joshua, 
who was not a Levite at all but Moses’ attendant 


(Ex. 33 ii). 

The existence of such a simple tent-sanctuary pre- 
sents none of the difficulties that beset the priestly 
narrative, l^ortable shrines were familiar to Semitic 
antiquity, and tents as sanctuaries were known to the 
Israelites in much later times at the high places and in 
connection with irregular worships^ (see Tent). Such 
idolatrous tabernacles were probably relics of the usages 
of the nomadic Semites, and it is only natural that 
Israel in its wanderings should have had the like. And 
it is noteworthy that the portable chapels of the heathen 
Semites were mainly used for divination (cp Journ. of 
PhiL, 13283 f), just as the Mosaic tabernacle is 
described by the Elohist, not as a place of sacrifice 
(such as the tabernacle of the Priestly Code is) but as a 
place of oracle. 

The heathen shrines of this sort contained portable idols or 


1 [Kenned^'^’s novel theory (see above, § 3), that the so-called 
‘boards’ were in reality light open frames, would, of course, 
meet this difficulty if it stood alone.] 

2 Ezek. 16 16, ‘ thou didst take of thy garments and madest 
for thyself sewn high places’ — i,e., shrines of curtains sewn 
together ; cp Hos. 9 6 and Syriac perakkd^ Assyrian parakku^ a 
small chapel or shrine, from the same root as Hebrew pdrtketh^ 
the vail of the Holy of Holies. 
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baetylia (see Selden, De Bits Syris, U) ; but what the Mosaic 
tabernacle contained is not e,xpressly stated. The ordinary, and 
at first sight the easiest, assumption is that the ark stood in it. 
but neither in Deuteronomy nor before it, are the ark and the 
tabernacle^ ever mentioned together, and of the two old 
narrators it is not clear that the \'ahwi.st ever mentions the 
tabernacle or the Elohist the ark. The relation between the 
two calls for further investigation, especially as the ark retains 
its importance after the occupation of Canaan, whilst the ‘ tent 
of tryst ’ is not mentioned after the time of Moses, who, accord- 
ing to the Elohist (Ex. 12), enjoyed at it a privilege of direct 
access to the Deity not accorded to later prophets (cp also Akk 
OF Covenant). 

(4) Lastly, the wffiole historical tradition from the 
period immediately following the settlement down to 
Tbp+nhpv the date of the building of Solomon’s 
nacle non knowlege of any taber- 

existent in apologists like Keil have 

historical succeeded in writing to their own 
times satisfaction itscomplcte history through- 
out the period of the judges and the 
first kings : at one time it was at Shiloh, at another at 
Nob, finally at (iibeon, whence it was removed to the 
temple. The Chronicler has indeed much to tell about 
it, proceeding as he does on the— to him self-evident — 
assumption that in every case where the older books 
made mention of sacrifice at all this must have been at 
the tabernacle (iCh. I639 21 29 2 Ch. 1 3 65). 4 ’he 
older historical books, however (with exceptions to be 
mentioned immediately), know nothing of it. 1 K. 
3 , in explicit contradiction of 2 Ch. 1 3, states that 

Solomon sacrificed on the great high place of Cibeon 
and excuses this proceeding, which from the redactor’s 
point of view of course seemed illegal, on the grcujid 
that the temple was not yet in existence. But no 
temple was required for the purpose if the tabeniacte 
was then at Gibeon. The sanctuary at Shiloh, on the 
other hand, was not a tent at all but a solid house 
EV ‘temple of the Lord,’ (.th' /lekal Yahu'C, 

I S. I9 33), with vil^ziizdth (AV ‘ door posts,’ ‘ side 
posts’) and d^ldthdiJi (EV ‘doors’); cp esj^ecially Jer. 
7 12^ Moreover, the ark is spoken of in i S. 4 -() in 
such a manner as shows that there was no fixed place 
where it was kept, and thus no Tabernacle. After it 
has been recovered from the Philistines, for example, 
it does not come to its proper house but first to Beth- 
shemesh and next to Kirjath-jearim, to the house of a 
private individual, where it remains for years. Thence 
it is fetched by David, w'ho, however, after the disaster 
to Uzzah brings it into the house of one of his generals, 
and that too a gentile, Obed-edom of Gath (2 S. 7 ). 
Not till later does he transfer it to his own city, where 
he sets up a tent for its reception plainly in remembrance 
of the fact that the ark had formerly also been so 
housed. This tent was in time removed by Solomon 
to the temple (i K. 84)1 for if these verses are old and 
belong to the context it is only this tent that can be 
understood by the 'Cdiel inoed (more pi obably, however, 
the statement is of a later date ; see Benzinger ad loc.). 
Thus the only remaining passage will be i S. 222, a 
passage which is already open to critical doubt owing 
to its absence from 0 . From all that has been urged 
we may safely conclude that the tabernacle of P is 
simply the temple of Solomon carried back into the 
older time by priestly fancy and modified accordingly. 
It was not the temple that was built on the model of 
the tabernacle ; it W'as the tabernacle that took its shape, 
character, and importance for worship and the theocracy 
from the temple. 

Josephus, A«/. 36 - 8 ; Philo, Be rit, Mos. 8145^ The 
older literature will be found more or less fully regi.stered in 
such works as those of P.iihr or Riggenbach. 
14. Lit6ratur6. Of later works we mention the following; 

B.ahr, Symbolik des A/os. KultusK-), 1 97^ ; 
Friedrich, Symbolik derMos. Stifis/iutte W. Neumann, 
Bie Stiftshiitte, i86r ; Ch. J. Riggenbach, Bie Mosaische 
Sti/tshiltte (18S7) : Popper, Ber bibi. Bericht iiber die Stifts- 
hiitte articles by Winer in P IFB 2529; Diestel in BL 

^405.^ t Leyrer in PPE(^), \ Riggenbach in PREi'^) 

14712^; Riehm in HWB; Fergusson, art. ‘Temple’ in 
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Smiths P/f : Welle in Fpyu^m A'in'A<H'/^.rtW *4 ; Kuru in Sf, 
1S44, piv t K-nuphau^en, /.V.,v 1S5S. p|V *§5^1 

pjv i\oS*\ ; Fric'i, 1^59. p^v i«.\? jf., Kij^iicnluch, 
pp. : Knj;clh.ir\lt in //. / , iS6^,pp, 4og/:^ ; also the 

«^.y7V^ of Jahn 33 <>j^,\ IV Wciie-Kiihi^er, a6S /K I KwaM, 
t»» 16^ <■, '•* ; SaalscWii/, *^318 jK ; Koil. 

0 -i> S3 K. I* I : SchoU. I 3 jijfl : Haneberc. » 61 /:?.*; Solio}:j;, 
406 VI ; neiuin^er. //A .tg.«v^VI, and Nowack, f?A 2 53^ ; Schick. 
St(^sAtt:U N. /CMf/c/, iSgS: A. R.S. Kennedy, aft* * ral>ernaclc' 
in llasiinjis* /t/*. On the quesium of the hivioriciu* of the 
accvntnis of the lalvcrn.iclc cp CNiK'ciallv IV Weitc. Fei/r. 

I 2 J50.^ : Vaier. 8 ^J 8 /I ; Von Hohlen, 

I I ' V. ; i'.e\>r^e, /jf.rV.V 4 -^c F^su^ 41/^: N'aike, AVM FktK^L ^24, /I; 

NoKleke, AV;>e. ijo^. : l«raf. /V Si/,'HrHst\ 

and /'/V A'A «f. .5 T, iSo6, 75 Kvienen, (mh/x- 

275,/!; Keuv>, //A.\v/.»;/v x»i/#».V /«i 4 */, 240; Well* 

h.uisen, /'ns'o^ , 40^VI KT 3873^ t. H. 


TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. The Israeliiic cycle 
of fostiv.tU c.tnio to a close, in autumn, with the feast 

, - , of ralx'rnacles. In the old Uxisl.ttion 

1 . Asncultural ,, , ^ ^ 

character. ^ of iag.ithorins,' ami 

is to Iv ivlebr.xtcii * at the turn of the ye.u ’ 
n:rc-l. The very name shows quite clearly that the 
festival in its essential meaning is agricultural, a harvest 
feast : it is the auiutnn thanksgiving which no doubt has 
referenct' pnmarily to the fruit harvest and the vintage, 
but irom the outset was reg-ardei! as the great thanks- 
gtving for the whole pixxluce of the year. 

Hetiv'c the .ccncr.al expressions •when thou ^athercNi in the 
prixiuce of thy field’ (K\. *28 16 , ”*;.**> CTN f;2w.NZ\ 

• when thou ^aiheresi in from ihy ihro>hing*lkx>r and from thy 

press ' tiVui. It' 13. Nj'aC firex::). 

Like the other h.u-vest feasts, it is imimately con- 
nectixl with the jx^ssesstott of the land of Catia.in, and 
WMs ct'Iebrateil for tl\e hrst time there by the Israelites, 
who in all proixibility tLX>k it over from the Canaanues. 
It is with regard to the autumn festival s|xx'ia!ly that 
our information as to its having Ixx'n a Canaanite fe>tival 
is explicit : of the jxx'^ple of Sluvhem we aix' told that 
thev went out into the held, gathereii their vineyanls. 
trode the grajx's. and held festival and went into the 
h 'use of their goil and did eat and drink ^ ludg, 27k 
t p also FKAsrs. j; 4. 

.\> the closing harvest thanksgiving, and prolwbly the 
oldest of the thrt'e feasts of harvest istx' P.vsstn kk, ^ 4 ; 

rp, rKWix'osT. § ok the autumn festival 

3. most the other great attnual festivals 

iraportant of ^ ,n iiu- 

the yearly ' • - 

festix'als. portance. In the law ot 11'. it js true, all 
three are already found on the same plane 
as eviually necesssir}' and cxpially important : for all of 
tlu'in attendance at the sanctu.iry is enjoinevl tLx. 34 22 
‘J 3 i;'k Vet how groat was the sjxvial importance as- 
sigiuxl in practice to t lie autumn fc^tual as com^xiretl 
with the others app^'ars at once in its very designation 
as • feast {:r^, or '/hr fe.ist of Vahwe’ 

( — • h.JC r.-'^av) .var' t*;;o\Tp' (i K ^2 I232 ludg. 


‘Jl 10 ; and even as late as Lev. •23.?04t K/ok. 4025 Xeh. 
814' Lven in Avhariah ( 1 4 10 > it is to the 
feast of talx'rnaeles that the remnant of the heaihet^ go 
up year by year to lerusaletn to worship the King, 
Y.diwe SC-UVoth. In these circumstanct's it cannot Ix' 
reg.irded .is meiely accidental that the feast of talxir- 
nacles and the feast of tabernacles alone is more than 
once mentioned in the historical lx>oks when dealing 
wuh the more ancient ix'rioiL and its celebration thus 
attested from the earliest period after the settlement in 
Canaan. At Shiloh, for example, the maidens celebrate 
it by going forth to dance in the orchards and vine\*ards 
(ludg. ‘Jl i6k* So also we le.irn from the story of 
S.inuiel that in wide circles it was customary year by 
year at the 'revolution of the days* (c*::’-; rcr^n''. i S. 


t The n.vTTntix'es in Judg. 19*‘21 are certainly in their present 
form late Midrash. Yet there need not he on th.at .account any 
doubt as to the accuracy of this statement or of manv other 
touches preser\“ed in them See Dance, § 6, and cp further, 
Rudde, aJ 4 x:. 


1 20 ; cp the s,ime c.vprcssion in K.x. 34 22) to go In 
pilgrimage with the whole family to the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, ami thert' to sacritice to Yahw<^ and hold a joyous 
siicritWial meal (i S. I 3 The high importance 

attacheil to the festival is shown also in the hici that 
Solomon detlieates hts temple at the same tlate ( t K. 
S265, cp a Ch. 7 8 jf.', on the p;iss;ige cp also Ix'low, 
§ 3). .Answering to the yearly observance of this feast 
at Jcrusiilem, Jeroltcxini, aceording to a thoroughly 
trustworthy statement in 1 K. 11*32' (cp Beiumgor. 
«.*4/ Aw ) instituuxl a similar solemnity in the northern 
kingdom ; here the otdy error of the author is in sup- 
ix>sing (from his Douteronomistic point of view ) that 
Ixd'ore Jeroboam’s time such a feast was observed only at 
the temple of Jerusalem, and not also at the sanctuaries 
of the northern kingdom. Pilgrimages of the same 
sort as those to Shiloh were in use also in other parts 
of the country to the various famous sanctuaries. T'hc 
p.issages just citetl show also at the same time that this 
autumn festival from the very Ix'ginning was celebrated 
in common by w ide circles of p;\rtici pants. This does 
not seem to have Ixx'n the case in tlie olden time w ith 
the two other harvest feasts ; if obscrveil at all, it was 
enough that they should lx* obsorvtxl in quite small 
local circles; at least the complete silence of the histori- 
cal Ixxiks on the subject would l>e most easily ex- 
plainetl in this way. 'i'he six'cial importance of the 
feast of talx'rnaeles continues to show itself in the 
IVutcronomic legislation. In contrast to what is re- 
quirotl at the two other it is onjoitKxl that all 

the days of this festival are to Ix' observetl at the ceittral 
Siinctuary in Ierus;ilem (Dt. U>i5 ; cp 7k 

In the older legislation no more precise details than 
those already itulieateil are given as to how and where 
^ . . the feast ouglu to be observtxl. Idse- 

. rigina ^I'kasts. § 10) it is shown that 

the olden time had no thought at all of 

celebration. 

definite day. This lies in the nature of the case. 
'I'he great autumn thanksgiving was helil as soon as 
the corn-harvest, vintage, and ingathering were linisheik 
This hapix'uctk of course, in the various di^tt iets. and 
in dilTerent ye.irs, at diflorent dates. In the hill -country 
around Jerusalem the feast was held of old in the eighth 
month. The completion of the temple was in the tnoiuh 
of Bui. the eighth month, ami its doilication was at the 
time of the autumn festi\al K. d sS ; cp S2k- It is 
evidently in order to bring it into accordance with the 
|erus.\lem date of the feast on the hfttvnth of the month 
that the autumn festival at Bethel was tkxed for the same 
day by loroUwm ( i K. 1*232!. 

For the observance of the festival the offering of gifts 
from the fmits that had Ixx'ii gaihertxi and of animal 
saerihees aecomp;mie<i by a s;icrit'»cial tueal w ere matters 
of course ^cp t S. 1 3 ^ j. In the olden time the gifts 
and offerings were left to the freewill of the worshipper 
aecorvling as his heart imj’kelleil him to show his thanks 
to Yahwo vcp T'AXATtON. § S). So also it is matter of 
course th.it the feast was obserx cti as a joyous occasion. 


' f.'>ee abo Shfcuem, .and cp c'^vV. ^/Al 

- In the present text of 1 K.S2 it is jndeetl said that the 
devlicaiion was * at the feast in the month f.ihanim, which is the 
seventh month.’ To reconcile this d.ue w ith i K. 638, according 
to which the temple was finished in the eighth month, it would 
he necessary to suppose that after its completion the dedication 
of the temple was put off till the se\*cnih month of the following 
year — that is to say. for eleven months. This is in the highest 
degree unlikely. Since. moreo\'er, we learn from t K. 1*232 
that at that pericKl the fesiixail was obsep^ at Jcru.salem in 
the eighth month, we must suppose the original te.vt of i K. S 2 
to have read merely *ai the feast.’ The name of the month 
Eihanim is a Later insertion easilv explained by the consideration 
that, on the one h.and, the fi.ved tradition was that the temple 
h.ad been dedicated at the feast of tal'crn.acles, and, on the other 
h.and, that this feast, at a later d.ate, but before th.at of Deutero- 
nomy (§ 4\ had been assigned to this month. The expl.anation 
of the n.ame of the month — ‘which is the sc\'enth month’ — is 
the addition of a still later hand, as is shown by its position ; it 
is also wanting in a has a curious reading ai*Tt>« 6 

e; 38 o^i}KO<rrof Cp further, Benringer, <i<f Aw 
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Compare what we read of the feast of the Shechcnutes (Judg, 

0 27) or of the dances of the maidens (cp Dance, $ 6) at the 
feast of Shiloh (Judg. 21 19^). 

When, then, in Dt. the feast is for the first time 
designated (in our present texts) as the ' feast of 
tabernacles' (I> 1- 16 13 ; sec Ixrlow, § 4) ^^nd the priestly 
law (Ia,‘v. 11342) expressly enjoins living in booths as 
part of the ritual of its celebration, or when the Law of 
Holiness (Lev, 2840) orders the participants to take 
•the fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm trees,' and 
the like, we may \jc perfectly certain that these are not 
newly invented innovations, but tljat very ancient custom 
lay at the foundation of the practices thus prcscrilxid. 

'I he living in booths and the name ' feast of taljcrnaclcs ' 
or ‘booths’ are connected with the simple fact that at 
the time of the olive and grape harvest it was usual to 
spend days and nights in booths of this kind — a practice 
which still holds its ground in those parts (sec Robinson, 
/J/^ 2717 ; cp Is. 1 8).’ If these booths at a later dale 
found a recognised place in the official ritual of the feast, 
this shows that, pro|>erly speaking, all the.se days of 
harvesting during which people lived in the open under 
booths were regarded as constituting a festal time, w'hich 
was brought to a close in, let us say, the pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary. W'ith this also we may connect the precept in 
Dt. (see Ixilow) to observe the feast for seven whole days 
at the sanctuary. 'I'he other injunction, referred to above, i 
to furnish oneself with fruits of goodly trees, branches of 
palm trees, and so forth (if the reference lx: not simply to 
the branches needed for making the Ixjoths ; see Ixdow') 
we may perhaps connect with what we read of the 1 
festal dances in Judg. 21 19^ It would lx: natural for 
those who took part in these to adorn themselves with 
sprigs and garlands. 

In its festal legislation Dt, ( 16 i 3 -* 5 )» already 
remarked, designates the autumn festival by the name 

. T TYx hii^ has-sukkuth {r:\zzT\ :r:i, 'f<-asiofialx:r- 
4. Ill Dt. 

nacles ’ or ‘ Ixxjths —a designation which, 
although not employed either in H or in P (sec 
lx:low, §§ 5, 6), it continued to retain.^ As has 
already lx:en said, it was not to any change in the 
significance of the festival or to any new ritual that this 
new' de.signalion was due ; if Dt. had intended to 
introduce something that was new' when it spoke of the 
celebration under lxx.>lhs, this piece of ritual would 
have lx:en expressly prescrilxrd. On the contrary, Dt. 
simply assumes both name and thing to be alre*ady | 
familiar ; thus the name also was already in use before | 
the time of Dt. 'I’he duration fjf the feast is fixed at 
seven days, and in fact all the seven have to lx: observed 
at the sanctuary in Jerusalem (see alxjve, § 3). I'he 
joyous character of the fejisi is also thoroughly preserved 
in Dt., as well as the idc*a of its lx:ing a harvest feast ; and, 
in full agreement with the general spirit of solicitude 
shown in the Deuieronomic law for the welfare of the 
poor and the like, it is expressly enjoined that the bond- 
man and the widow are all to take joyful part in the 
celebration (10 14). 

t For evidence of the ancient practice of Sfx:nding the 
festival under booths we cannot with confidence appeal to Hos. 

12 10 [9]. The expression there made use of— moed^ instead 
of in, hag — is quite unusual. Still less suitable, it is true, is 
the interpretation which (so Wcllhausen) refers it to the pas^over 
feast. In no other place do we read anything of a dwelling in 
tents during that feast. In the prophetic threatening ‘ 1 will 
yet again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of the 
(tyic) f^Rntn feast ’ no reference to any joyous festival, merely 
a reference to the wandering in the wilderness is required by 
the connection. Hence Kautzsch’s rendering ‘ as in the day of 
the assembly (at Horeb]' seems the best. If the prophet is 
really intending the feast of tabernacles in this allusion, we 
shall then have our first distinct trace of an assumed parallel 
and connection between this ‘dwelling in booths' at the feast 
of tabernacles and the dwelling in tents in the wilderness at the 
exodus from Elgj'pt. Cp further, Wcllhausen and Nowack, 
ad U>c. 

2 In the XT and in Josephus it is accordingly spoken of ^ 
aKj^t'OTrriyLa, in © as €opT7j <T>cr\vu>Vf in Vg. as scenopagia, and in 
Philo (2297) as QKTivai. 
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It is shown clscwhcro (Fkasts, § 10) how the cen- 
tralisation of the culius in Dt., even without any 
express intention on the part of the lawgivci , inevit- 
ably altered the character of the feasts. It lx:came 
necessary that they should lx: observed at one common 
definitely fixed dale, they lost their intimate connection 
with the life of the huslxindman, and the tendency to 
change them into historical celebrations was greatly 
strengthened by this circumstance. No express refc-r- 
ence to any historical event in connection with the 
feast of talx:rnacles is met with as yet in Dt. 'I he 
bringing of the first-fruits at all is connected only in 
a quite general way with the historical fact that it is 
Yahw'C who has delivered his (xrople from the land of 
Egypt and given them the land of f anuan to possess. 
As thanks for the gift of the land the Israelite brings 
the first-fruits of its produce as a gift to Yahwe (Dt. 
2O1-11;. 'I’he bringing of the first-fruits enjoined in Dt. 
in conjunction with a liturgical formula of thanksgiving 
is not indeed in the law itself (Dt. 261-11) e-xpressly 
connected with any definite lime. It is, however, 
c.xcecdingly natural to assume that the author of ih.: 
injunction thought of it as to lx: carried out on the fe*ast of 
talx:rnacles, for it deals with the offering of the first- 
fruits of the wine and oil-harvest as well as with the 
first-fruits of corn, and contemplates this as being done 
at Jerusalem. For this the feast of t;dx:rnacles was the 
convenient opportunity, unless one is to read the precept 
as implying a special pilgrimage to Jerusalem for the 
purpose. In this connection a quite general reference 
to the Exodus is implied for the feast of tabernacles. 
Lastly, in Dt, it is further laid down that every se-M iith 
year, the year of release:, ‘this law ’ i.e., the Deuierej- 

nomic law' — shall lx: read before all Israel at the feast 
of talx:rnaclcs ( Dt, 31 loff. }. 

I'l/ekiel is the first to give to this feast designal<*d 
‘ the fc*ast' or ‘ the feast of Yahwe' a definite dale ; it 
V ir lx.'gin on the 1 5lh day of the seventh 

° month, and to last for seven days (Lzek. 

and H. 4525). He orders for it the .same offi r- 
ings as for the passover ; every day seven bullocks 
and seven rams as a burnt-offering, a he-goat as a sin- 
offering, an ephah for every bullock anrl every ram, with 
a hin of oil to e-ach ephah as a meal-offering. d he 

l.aw of Holiness (Lev. 23 39-4*) in iis present form has no 
precept as to the offering, 'I he dale in v. 39 is hardly 
original.^ On the other hand it is here prescrilx.d that 
the Israelites on the first day of the feast are to lake to 
them the fruit of goodly trees (•’.“n J’V under 

Affi.k, § 2 ’'3]), branches of f>alni trees and Ixiughs of 
thick trees'-^ and willows of the brook, and rejoice IxTore 
Yahwe seven days. 'I hat the palm branches and the 
boughs are to be used for making Ixxjlhs is nowhere 
said. It is equally possible to suppose that they were 
carried by the participants in their hands (cp above, 
§ 3). Such a custom is attested at any rale for the 
later post-exilic period (2 Maec. 10 6 ; Jos. yInL 

iii. IO4, § 245, xiii. 135, § 372)- What could lx: the 
application of ‘ fruit of go<^xlly lrex:s ' in the construction 
of Ixx^lhs is not easy to s^:e, and it is more natural to 
suppose that the fruit formed part of the thyrsus which 
each participant carried in his hand (cp below, 

§ 7 )- ^ , 

'ITie laws of P concerning the autumn festival are 

^ How much of Lev. 2839 belonj<s to the ori^^inal law 
of holiness is * very questionable. As in what follows this 
verse mention is always made of only seven feasi days, 
V. y)b, which speaks of an eighth day, may l>e presumed to 
be a later addition (see l>elow, § 6 ). '1 he same holds good 

of the time determination in tc 30a. The other festivals also 
are not yet assigned 10 a fixed aay in H. On this question 
see further the various introductions, esjiecially the tables in 
Holzinger. 

2 nir^’ jT’ is explained by tradition as meaning ‘myrtle.’ 
Occurring as it does between ‘ palms’ and ‘ willows,’ the expres- 
sion would certainly seem intended to denote some definite kind 
i of tree. 
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found in Lev. 2033-36 42 /. Xu. 2912-38. The name of 
j p the festival is there the same as in Dt. ; feast 
of taljcrnacles or booths, hag has-sukkolh 
(nirpn jn : Lev. 2334). The preference of P for this 
designation is not a mere accident ; it is intended to 
denote, not a part of the ritual merely, but the meaning 
of the entire festival ; it conveys, not only that during 
the festival it is necessary to live in booths, but also 
that the festival commemorates the booths in which 
Israel lived at the e.xodus from Kgypt. It is exactly to 
this that the peculiar usage of the feast is intended to 
point (Lev. 2.‘3 42/1 ). The change of meaning, designed 
to give the feast a place in the history of redemption, 
has thus been fully accomplished ; there is now no 
longer present any trace of a reference to husbandry — 
a reference which, indeed, is absent also from the Law 
of Holiness. As with all festivals in P, so also in the 
case of the feast of tabernacles, the chief emphasis is 
laid upon the public sacrilices which are offered with 
lavish abundance, no longer as in Dt. upon the volun- 
tary gifts of individuals and the sacrificial meal arising 
from these. The public sacrifices consist, over and 
above the regular daily burnt -offering with the customary 
meal and drink-offerings, of a sin-offering of ahe-goat to 
be offered on each of the seven days of the feast, with 
in addition a daily burnt - offering of two rams and 
fourteen lambs, and on the first day thirteen bullocks 
besides, on the second day twelve bullocks, and each 
succeeding day a bullock the less — thus, on the seventh 
day seven bullocks, two rams, fourteen lambs. In 
each case there are, of course, the appropriate meal- 
offerings of fine flour mingled with oil — three-tenths for 
every bullock and two-tenths for each of the two rams. 
As compared with the offerings prescribed for the other 
principal feasts, those here enjoined are enhanced to an 
extraordinary degree — in some instances being more 
than doubled, d'hus down even to so late a date as 
that of P w'c can clearly trace the continued operation 
of that pre-eminent importance which attached to this 
feast above all the rest in the oldest times. 

'I'liere is yet one other point in which P goes beyond 
Lzekid ancl H ; to the traditional seven days of the 
feast it adds yet an eighth as a closing festival, 'dsh'eik 
(rTTiy). As compared with the other seven days, this 
has an independent character of its own ; it does not 
simply continue the sacrifices of the preceding days, but 
there are offered a he-goat as sin-offering, a bullock, a 
ram and seven lambs as a burnt-offering — in each case 
w'ith the appropriate meal and drink-offerings, of course 
in addition to the regular daily burnt-offering. This 
day, how'ever, as can readily be understood, is always 
reckoned as part of the main festival itself, and in later 
times it was customary to speak of an eight-days’ feast 
(2 Macc. 106 ; Jos. Ant. iii. 10 4, § 245). 'J’his eighth 
day, like the first, is celebrated by a great assembly and 
by abstinence from every kind of work ; for the inter- 
vening six days this is not demanded. 

In post-exiHc times, just as in pre-exilic, it is pre- 
cisely of the feast of tabernacles that we most often 
- . hear ; it always continued to be one of the 
i tia&e . important festivals. Of the exiles 

after their return we forthwith read that when the 
seventh month came round they did not neglect the 
feast of tabernacles. And, as matter of fact, after the 
introduction of the law in 444 B. c. , the feast was 
regularly observed in strict conformity with the legal 
prescriptions. This is expressly emphasised in Neh. 
Si4^ It is, however, very notieeable that here the 
legal innovation is the revival of a custom which had 
passed out of use : not, as might be expected, the 
sacrifices, but the dw'elling in booths. From this no 
other conclusion is possible than that this dwelling 
in booths w'as practised in the older time, not as a 
festal rite, but as a harvest custom. After Dt. had 
transferred the observance of the feast to Jerusalem, the 
practice had gone out of date ; what had formerly been 
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quite natural had now in the capital no meaning. 
When, however, the eiistoni was brought into con- 
nection with history and judged to be a reminiscence 
of the tents of Israel in the wilderness, it received a new 
meaning which gave it fresh significance as a part of the 
ceremonial of the feast and reealled it to new life. From 
the account in Nehemiah (816) we learn further that in 
Jerusalem the booths were set upon the house roofs, in 
the house courts, in the courts of the temple (this last, 
of course, only for priests and Levites) and in the broad 
places of the city gates. Olive branches, branches of 
wild olives, myrtle branches, palm branches, and 
branches of thick trees (nb^ jT- see above, § 5, n. 2) 
j were employed for the purpose. The public reading of 
I the book of the law, as required by Dt. (sec above, § 4), 
was also a feature of the festival. The Chronicler’s 
I account of the feast of tabernacles at the dedication of 
^ the temple (2 Ch. 78^) is evidence of the observance of 
the festival in accordance with P in the Chronicler’s own 
time in so far as the seven da3’s’ feast of 1 K. 865 is 
altered into a feast of eight days. Finally, we read 
j in the Maccabean period of the celebration of a feast 
resembling the feast of tabernacles, immediately after the 
purification of the temple (2 Macc. 106^). 'I'his 
j feast also lasts eight days ; the participants carr)^ in 
I their hands ‘ wands wreathed with leaves, and fair 
boughs, and palms also.’ 

The custom here referred to (perhaps already an old one ; see 
above, § 5) continued in use during the later period. The order 
of the feast is prescribed down to the minutest details in the 
Talmudic tractate entitled Sukka (cp Mvktle). There the 
J branches, etc., are not only used for making booths, but are also 
carried in the hands as the celebrants go to join in the worship. 
The ‘ fruit of goodly trees’ (lin {T was interpreted to mean 
[ the ethrog- (ji'nxy apple of paradise, or Adam's apple, the 
i *cs 'dboth (n'l-y jT) the myrtle. Accordingly, a palm branch 
still in its ‘sceptre-like’ condition, that is, not yet expanded (the 
so-called Ifildbi was fastened up along with a myrtle and 

willow in such a manner thnt the myrtle was on the right ancl 
the willow on the left of the palm. This festal thyrsus (also 
called luldb) was held in the right hand whilst the left carried 
an ethrogy and thus equipped the celebrants went in procession 
with hosannas and waving of thyrsi round the altar of biirnl- 
offering, each daj once, but on the seventh day seven limes, to 
commemorate the seven days' encompassing of the walls of 
Jericho. Josephus calls the thyrsus (Ww/*. iii. IO4, § 245) 
elpecriiorri — which means properly the harvest wreath of olive 
or laurel wound round with wool and decorated with fruit 
' which the Athenian singing boys carried about at the autumn 
feast of Pyanepsia. Another Greek designation employed 
is dvp<roi (thyrsi; 2 Macc. 10 7; Jos. xiii. 13 5, § 372), 

; properly the Bacchic wand wreathed in ivy and vine-leaves with 
a fir-cone at the top which was carried by the worshippers at 
j the feast of Dionysus. It is doubtless this whole custom that 
I Plutarch has in his mind when he represents the Jewish feast of 
j tabernacles as being a Dionysiac festival (Aj/;y//. 46 : Trj? peyicrrijs- 
xai TeAetoTaTTj? eoprrj^ irapa. ’louSatoi? 6 xaipov cctti xal 6 rpoTTOi 
Aioyv(riw TrpoariKOJv . . . ecrTt Se Kal KparrjpotfjopLa rt? eopri^ Kal 
6vp<ro(l>opia Trap' avTOt?, ev }7 Ovpcrov^ et? to lepov 

eicrtacriD- 

Another peculiar custom, with regard to the meaning 
and origin of which there is still great uncertainU' (cp 
N.vture-worship, § 4), was in connection with the 
daily drink-offering which was offered during the seven 
days of the feast. For this the water was taken from 
Siloam. A priest drew it in a golden pitcher of a 
capacity of three logs, and brought it amid trumpet- 
blasts through the \\''ater Gale into the outer court 
of the temple. There other priests received it from 
j him with the words (Is. I23): ‘ Ve will draw water 
with joy from the founts of salvation,’ in which words 
priests and people alike joined. The water was then 
mixed with wine, and, while the priests blew on the 
trumpets and the Levites chanted psalms, was poured 
into a silver basin standing at the south-western corner 
j of the altar, from which it flowed by a pipe into a 
subterranean channel and thence to the Kidron. We 
may, perhaps, bring this practice into connection with 
the ancient custom of drawing water and pouring it out 
(cp I S. 76) which may possibly have been used and 
retained precisely at the feast. Tradition has it that 
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abundant rain for the new seed-time and a fruitful year 
are symbolised in the aet. In all probability the words 
of Jn. 737/ are to be read in this connection.^ Vet 
one other characteristic of the feast remains to be men- 
tioned : the festal joy on the night between the first and 
the second day. In the court of the women four- 
branched golden candlesticks were erected and lighted 
up. With music, psalms, and trumpets, a torch dance 
was then performed by the most prominent priests and 
laymen. The offering of the festal sacrifices was 
accompanied, as in the cas^of the other great feasts, 
by trumpet-blowing by the priests, as also by the singing 
of the great hallel — i.e., Pss. 113-118 (see Hallei.) ; 
when the Hosanna was reached in Ps. 118 25 the lulabs 
were shaken. 

Outside of Palestine the Jews observed the festival in like 
manner in booths. As the determination of the month's com- 
mencement and of the whole calendar connected with it depended 
on actual observation of the new moon, and thus was uncertain 
(see New ^Ioon), it was customary for the lews outside of 
Palestine to observe the first and eighth days of the feast twice 
over on consecutive days, so as to make sure of observing the 
common national feast quite simultaneously with their brethren 
in Palestine. 

After the destruction of the second temple arose the custom of 
adding yet a ninth day — the 23rd of Tishri — to the festival, 
celebrated as the feast of ‘ the joy of the law ' (ni'inn nnCw’). 
On the Sabbath preceding this day the reading of the law as 
divided into 52 parashiyyoth or lessons in the synagogue service 
came to an end ; on the following .sabbath the reading was re- 
commenced. Cp Vitringa, De Syn. Vet.^ 1696, p. 1003.^ 

See the literature cited under Feasts; also the articles in 
Riehm, llerzog-Plitt, Smith, etc. 1. B. 


TABITHA (TAB[6]ieA [Ti. WH]),2 Acts 936 40!. 
See Dokcas ; cp Gazfa.le. 


TABLE. The words are : — 

1. hilhdn, rpaire^a, vicnsa. See Meals, § 3a ; Altar, 
§ 10;' and cp Sacrifice, § 34 «. 

2. 22^2, nii'stilf, araKAicrt? (•Tjo’t? [Cl), accubituSy is taken by 
EV in Cant. 1 12 in the sense of ‘table’ ; cp Meals, § 3^, and 
n. 2; also § 3/% n. 2; but see also BDB, and Bu. ad loc.y 
IIaupt,/v^A 21 (1902) pt. 1, p. 54. 

3. budhy 7rA.d^ (31 times) vv^lov (thrice), tabulay buxus. 
Chiefly of the ‘ tables’ of the law E.\. 24 12, etc., but also of the 
tables or tablets on which the prophets wrote their prophecies 
(Is. 30 8 Hah. 22), and of tables for writing generally. Cp 
Writing. 

4. TpoTre^a, Mt. 1627 i Cor. 10 21 Heh. 9 2, etc. ; see above, i. 

5. Tvka^y 2 Cor. 3 3 Heh. 9 4 ; see above, 3. 

6. Kkiirq in Mk. 7 4 [Ti. WH om.] is rendered ‘table’ in AV ; 
RVom. RVnig. ‘many ancient authorities add and couches.’ 
See above, 2, and cp Meals, § 3(5 and n. 2. 

7. TrtmKtSiov, Lk. I63, AV ‘table,’ RV ‘tablet’; dimin. from 
TTiVa^. and so a small tablet (for writing). 

TABLE LAND 2 Ch. 26 10 EV 

*plain(s).’ SeeJuD.EA, Plain. 


TABLET. I. nj-lS, Ji:dmcfs, Ex. 3522 Nu. 31 50 f. 
RV Armlet. See Necklace, § 4. 

2. ^-iililyoHy Is. 8 I, RV see Dress, § i [2], Roll, 2. 

3. *i^2, babe (?) han-nepheSy Is. 820. See Perfume 


Boxes. 

TABOR pun ; 0 aBwp [BKARTL], pAieBajp [B] 
eA<))<A )0 [A] Josh. IO22, TO it&ByPION [BA] Hos. 5 i 
1 Phvaical J®*'' ’ *‘T*.Bypion Polyb. 
character- '' ' 9 *’ lepON AlOC d,T&BYPlOY 
istics Agrigentum and in the isle of Rhodes 
ib. ix. 277 ; TO itaByrion opoc Jos. ; 
ITaByRION Euseb. OS 26S90 and ©aBcor. ib. 261 27 ; 
liabyriuniy Thabor, Jerome), the hill now called Jebel 


1 The word.s are spoken on the ‘ great ’ day of the feast — ■ 
17 rjfjiepa rj ixeydkr} 1-79 eoprij^. By this probably is meant 

the .seventh day, on which procession was made seven limes 
round the altar, which on this day was decorated with branches 
of willow. This day is in fact called by the rabbins the ‘ great ’ 


Hosanna day — MST rT|*riy’pnr! C'V, or also the ‘willow ’day — 
n2ny c'v. The eighth day, the ^as^rethy is not strictly speaking 
to be reckoned to the feast of tabernacles ; the special sacrifices 
and festal observances terminate on the seventh day (see above). 
This day, therefore, cannot be regarded as that intended in Jn. 

7 37. 

2 Cp TofitaOrf (Wadd, 2155) and Ta^iaOr), cited by Dussaud and 
Macler, I'^oy. Arch. 158 (Paris, 1901). 
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et-Tdr. Its dome-like shape as seen from the S. or 
SW. (‘mira rotunditate,’ Jer. OS 15623), and its 
apparent isolation, make it a striking feature in the 
landscape of SE. Galilee. Hence it ranks with Carmel 
among conspicuous heights : e.g.y in Jer. 46 18, and the 
Midrash, Ber, A*., § 99, ‘Tabor came from Beth-elim and 
Carmel from Aspamya to attend the law -giving at 
Sinai.’ A psalmist even implies that what Hermon is 
on the E. of Jordan Tabor is on the W. , Ps. 89 13 (but 
cp the commentators). It rises from the level of the 
Great Plain to a height of 1843 (^3^2 ft, from the 
base) ; the summit is an extensive platform, 3000 ft, 
from E. to \V. , 1300 ft. at its greatest breadth, a 
peculiarity which did much to determine the associations 
which have gathered round the mountain.^ Though 
from some aspects J'abor appears to stand alone, in 
reality it is a spur of the Nazareth group of heights, 
and is linked to them on its N. side. Its slopes, like 
the W. slopes of Carmel, are covered with vegetation 
and stunted trees, oak, ilex, terebinth, beech, carob, 
olive, etc., which afford cover to an unusual number of 
animals. From the top opens out a superb panorama, 
often, however, veiled with mists in the spring-time. 
The situation of the mountain, its imposing and 
prominent outline, explain at once tjie part which it has 
played in history. In all ages Tabor has been famous 
either for its sanctuary or for its stronghold. Com- 
manding the NE. quarter of the Great Plain and one of 
the main outlets down to the Jordan, the \V. esh-Sherar, 
it has considerable strategic value, whilst to the instinct 
of early religion it would seem to have been designed by 
nature for a holy place. 

The boundaries of Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali 
meet upon I'abor ; Josh. 1922 (Issachar), 12 CiiiSLOTii- 
TABOR — i.e. ‘flanks of Tabor’ (Zebu- 


2. Sanctuary 


lun), 34 ’Aznoth-tador — i.e. ‘peaks (?) 


of [„] 

(Zebulun ; ( 5 '^ daxx^^- 9 -)* ^^^t 

and the last of these passages J'abor is the name 
of a town on or near the mountain. Long before 
the Israelite occupation Tabor was a holy place ; 
it naturally became the common sanctuary of the three 
tribes whose portions met there. So we may infer 
from Dt. 33 i 9, ‘they {i.e., Zebulun and Issachar) call 
peoples to the mountain.’ 'Though 'Tabor is not 
expressly named, as it is the mountain in which both 
these tribes had an interest the allusion would be clear 
to early readers. 'The passage seems to refer to some 
kind of religious fair or gathering at the sanctuary 
of Tabor to which the neighbourhood was invited for 
worship and barter (Stade, GJV I171; Driver, jDeid. 
409 ; see also Herder, Geisi d. Hebr. Poesie, 150^ 
cd. Suphan). In the days of Deborah and Barak these 
tribes had suffered most from the hostility of the 
Canaanites ; accordingly upon 'Tabor, as the common 
rallying -point, Barak gathered his men for a descent 
upon the enemy in the plain below (Judg. 46 12 14). 
Perhaps there was another reason for the muster on 
'Tabor besides the obvious advantages of the position ; 
the holy \var, as von Gall suggests, would probably 
begin with a sacrifice at the tribal sanctuary {Altisr. 
Kultsiditeny 124/ ; cp i S. 189 12 Mi. 85, etc. ). From 
one account it appears that the battle was fought at the 
foot of the mountain (Judg. 4i4/. ) ; the Song, however, 
does not mention Tabor, and places the battle farther 
off, by Taanach, along the left bank of the Kishon 
( 5 18-20). By Uiis victory 'Tabor was secured to Israel ; 
and, as a stronghold commanding one of the main 
caravan routes across the Plain, it must have proved an 
invaluable possession during the times of conflict and 
slow consolidation which follow'ed (Judg. 7 1 22 i S. 
284^ 29 1 31 1). Of its fortunes in the days when 

1 In Talm. B. the extent of Tabor is given as 4 parsa, Bdb. 
Bathr 73^ {Zebdhim ii'^b reads 40 parsa); the figures of Jos., 
BJ’w, 1 (height 30 stadia, the TreStov on the summit 26 stadia), 
are of course absurd. 
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Assyrian and Egyptian armies passed within sight of it j 
we know nothing (IS.S23 [ 9 i] 2 K. 2829 Zech. I 2 ii). 
The sanctuary continued to serve the district. By 
Hosea’s time it had become associated with the idolatrous 
form of Yahwe-worship which was characteristic of the 
N. kingdom ; hence it incurred the prophet's denuncia- 
tion ; its priesthood, like that of Mizpah, the other 
typical ‘high place,’ is 'a net spread out’ to catch I 
deluded worshippers (Hos. 5 i). Nevertheless the i 
sacred character of the mountain was not forfeited ; in 
the course of lime no doubt it influenced the Christian 
tradition (§ 5) ; it never quite lost its hold upon Jewish 
memory. In a late Midrash we find the opinion that 
‘ the Temple itself might well have been built in the 
portion of Issachar,’ had it not been otherwise ordered 
( Yalkut on Dt. 33 19 Vr uki ."n'nan n'^). 

The Tabor of Judg. 818 can hardly be the mountain ; 
it is too far from the seats of (fideon’s clan ; the scene 
T j 8 R murder was the neighbourhood of 

’ q’lA Shechem rather than the Plain of Jezreel 
ana 1 Gideon, § 2). It is simplest to 

suppose that there was another Tabor near Ophrah 
(Budde, Ki. Sa. 1 14 ; but see also Moore, Judges, 228). 
'Fhe 'terebinth [RV ‘oak’] of Tabor’ (i S. IO3; ( 5 ^ 
T77S dpvbs rrjs iK\€KTT}<;) is probably to be placed, as the 
context seems to require, in Benjamin, between Rachel’s 
Grave, on the X. border of Benjamin, and Gibeah 
(von Gall, l.e. 88/.). Ewald’s emendation nnzn 
{ = r\^2n Gen. 358 ) is scarcely necessary ; there must 
have been more than one such sacred tree in later 
Jewish history. See, further, R.aoiiel’s Sepulchre. 

In later Jewish history 'Pabor was the scene of three 
memorable engagements. 

The first occurred in the struggle between Antiochus III. the 
Great (223-187 n.c.)and l^tolemj- IV\ Philopator (222-205 H.c.) 

for the possession of Palestine (Polyb. V. 70). After 
4, Jewish the surrender of Philoteria (S. of Lake of Galilee) 

history. ScythopoHs, about 218 b.c., Antiochus marched 
into the hill-country and appeared before Ata- 
byrium, ‘ which is situated upon a rounded hill (eTrt A6<^ov /aaerroet- 
601)9), more than 15 stadia in ascent,’ and captured the pl.ace by 
a stratagem. Polybius calls Atabyrium a ttoAi? standing on 
the top of the hill, and the account of its capture agrees with 
such a position. 

In B.c. 53 the proconsul A. Gabinius, general of Pompey, 
fought Alexander, son of Aristobulns, at the foot of the 
mountain (rrepl to 'Ira^vpiov opo?), and 10,000 Jews fell in 
battle (Jos. Anf. xiv. 63). 

The third episode is recorded in fuller detail. As governor of 
Galilee Josephus fortified Tabor against Vespasian in 67 a.d. 
Under pressure he built a wall round the summit in forty days, 
and supplied the fort with water from below, for the inhabitants 
(fTToi/cot) had been dependent upon rain. Vespasian sent 
Placidus with 600 horsemen to attack the Jews by enticing them 
down to the plain; they were unwise enough to leave their 
strong position in the hope of overwhelming the cavalry ; it 
became impossible to retreat, and they were completely defeated. 
Want of water compelled those who were left in the fort (oi 
eTTtxoipiot) to surrender the mountain to Placidus (Jos. BJ iv. 1 8 
ii. 206, / '/Vrt 37). Remains of Josephus’ wall were discovered 
in 1898. 

Since the third century Tabor has been revered by 
Christian tradition as the scene of the Transfiguration. 

K •V'h Gospels themselves do not gis'e a 

name to the 'high mountain’ {6pos 
figuration. it was n.ore likely 

Hermon than Tabor (see Hermon, § i, Mountain). 
The Transfiguration is dated six (Lk. , eight) days after 
the confession of Peter at Ctesarea Philippi = Banias at 
the foot of Hermon. Nothing is said of a journey in 
tlie interval ; the return to Galilee is placed after the 
Transfiguration (Mk. 930). Moreover, in Jesus’ time, 
'Pabor was hardly a place to which he could lead the 
three apostles ‘ apart by themselves ’ (xar’ I8iav fxdvovi : 
Mk. 92) — xar’ idiav obviously refers to the apostles, 
not to the isolation of Tabor. The passages from 
Polybius and Josephus quoted above imply that the 
summit was inhabited and partially fortified. 

Pere Barnab^, who has written lately in support of the 
tradition, argues that there never was, and never could have 
been, a town upon the summit because of ihe absence of water 
and cultivable land sufficient to support a population (^Le Mont 
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Thabor^ Paris, igoo). But the difficulty was overcome in other 
situations of a .similar character ; many remains of cisterns have 
been discovered on the summit ; and monasteries have managed 
to live there. The passage in the Gosjel according to the 
Jlebre^vs quoted by Origen {Comment, in Joan. t. 26; Migne, 
PG 14 col. J32), where Jesus is made to say, ‘ Even now has my 
mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one of my hairs and 
borne me to the great mountain Tabor,’ can hardly be said to 
support the Christian tradition *, but it may have helped to give 
rise to it. I'he context of the quotation is lost, so that we 
cannot tell what event is alluded to; not improbably it was the 
temptation. Cp Temptation, § 14, and see Moulton, Bibl. and 
Sent. Studies, Yale Univ., igoi, p. 161, with the references. 
At any rate Origen himself accepted the tradition {Comment, in 
Ps. 88 13 [89 12} ; 1548), ‘ 'labor is the mountain of Galilee 

where Christ was transfigured.’ In the fourth century it is held 
by Eusebius, who speaks of Hermon along with Tahor as 
‘ mountains upon which the wonderful transfigurations and 
frequent sojourns of our Saviour took place ’ {Comment, in P.s. 
88 13 [89 12] ; PG 23 1092) ; by Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘ Moses . . . 
and Elias . . , were present with him when he was transfigured on 
Mt. Tabor ’ {Catech. 12 16 ; PG 33 744) ; by Jerome^ ‘ Itab\ rium 
et tabernacula Salvatoris,’ ‘ . . . inontem Thabor in quo trans- 
figuratus est Dominus’ {Epp. 46 and 108 ; PL 22491 ; ib. 889). 
Before the end of the fourth century, the tradition was widely 
current in the E., and pilgrims, such as Paula (Jerome, Ep. 46) 
and Sylvia of Aquitaine, began to venerate the spot. It is 
generally believed that the Empress Helena founded a basilica 
on Tabor about 326 a.d. ; whether any remains of it can still be 
traced may be doubted. The church with three apses, excavated 
in recent years (plan given by Barnab^ l.c. 136), is considered 
to show characteristics of fourth-, or fifth-century work (de Vogue, 
Kglises de T. Sainte, i860, 352^); in 570 the three chapels 
were seen by Antoninusof Plaisance, and in 670 by Arculf, bishop 
of Eichstiidt, the earliest travellers who refer to them; their 
narratives are published by the Societe de F Orient latin (1 94 
and 185). The only dissentient voice in the early period is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 a.d.), who places the Tr.ansfigura- 
tion on the Mt. of Olives {Itinerarium [8th cent.], Soc. de 
rOr. lat. 1 18) ; otherwise, dowm to the time of the Crusades the 
Christian tradition is unanimous and constantly repeated. It 
finds a place in the services of the Greek Church for Aug. 6th — > 
e.g., ‘'E(f> 0 acrev 7 } 'fjfj.epa Trj? iuOeov ev(f)po(Tvtnrj^’ dt/€c<rio eR rb 
6po9 TO (daptop 6 Aeo^TTOTTjs Tiri? 0 c6tt}to 9 auTOV airao-Tpai^ai ttjv 
( upaionjTa ('tlpoAo-ytov to /acya, Venice, 1876, 348); but in the 
Western service-books it does not seem to occur.' 

In the history of the Frank kingdom Tabor maintained 
its associations with religious devotion and hard fight- 
6 The Tancred occupied the 

p ■ , mountain with European troops, and 

rusa ers. withdrew he endowed the church 

and entrusted it to the care of Benedictine monks, who 
restored the ancient basilica and built a monastery. 
Not long after, in 1113, the Turks under Maldiik 
fought a battle with Baldwin I. on the plain below ; 
the Crusaders were severely beaten, and the monks 
massacred. But fresh monks soon took their place ; the 
abbey received new donations ; the dignity of archbishop 
was conferred upon its Abbot Pons and liis successors 
by a bull of Eugenius III. (1145). Then came the 
advance of Saladin in 1183; his troops ravaged the 
Greek convent; and in 1187, after the disaster at the 
Horns of HaUin, the holy place of Tabor was reduced 
to ruins and abandoned by its Benedictines. 

Early in the thirteenth century, Melik el-*Adil, in order to 
attack the headquarters of the Franks at Acre, fortified Tabor, 
using part of the ruined church for his towers. The fortifications 
were completed in 1213 by his son, Melik el-Mu'az?am ; several 
inscriptions commemorating the work have been found recently 
among the debris (Barnab6, l.c. 15, loo). It was this fortifica- 
tion of Tabor that occasioned the Fifth Crusade. In 1217 
Andrew II., king of Hungary, and other Princes advanced 
against Tabor with a great host, and besieged the foit seventeen 
days ; the first assault was boldly delivered and as boldly re- 
pulsed ; delays and divisions in the Christian camp helped to 
make the second attack fruitless, and the Crusaders were forced 
to retreat. See the vivid narrative of Vincentius Bellovacensis, 
Soc. de r Or. lat. siriehist., 898 ; Kugler, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige, 
3i2y. ; Michaud, Hist. 0/ Crusades, 2226/C The fortress 
w.as .afterwards dismantled by Melik el-'Adil in the hope of 
restoring peace *, and, in the years which followed, the church 


' In the fourteenth century the dogma of the Uncreated 
I^ight of Mt. Tabor was promoted by Gregory Palamas, Arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica (about 1349). He asserted that one light 
of Tabor was visible and comprehensible, the other invisible 
and incomprehensible; see Migne, /’C? 150 773/^ Gregory 
became a patron of the curious sect of the 6/tx(f»aAoi^u;^ot, drawn 
from the monks of Mt. Athos, who devoted themselves to the 
contemplation of the uncreated light of Tabor; Migne, ib. col. 
899/ Nilles, Kalendarium manttale, Innsbruck, 1896, s.v. 
Aug. 6. 
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was rebuilt and served by monks from Hungary (1229) ; for a 
short time it passed into the possession of the Hospitallers of St. 
John. Hut Tabor was not left in peace for long. In 1263 
Hibars, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, in the course of his 
campaign against Damascus, finally burnt and devastated the 
church, and the holy-place of Tabor was left a heap of ruins for 
600 years. Franciscans from Nazareth conducted pilgrims to 
the summit from titiie to time, and celebrated, as well as they 
could, the Feast of the Transfiguration on 6th Aug. and the 
second Sunday in Lent. Not until 1858 did the Franciscans begin 
to undertake the care and exxavation of the ruins ; Greek monks 
followed soon after ; and in 1873 was built the modest Latin 
convent which, with the Greek monastery close by, guards the 
ancient sanctuary. Napoleon’s Syrian campaign brings Tabor 
into general history for the last time ; in 1799 the French troops 
under Kl^her, afterwards reinforced by Napoleon himself, 
encountered the vast army of Jezz.%, and the battle of Mt. 
Tabor ended in the complete discomfiture of the Turks ; see 
Lanfrey, Hist, de Napoleon i«', 1 ^ 99 /' 

The derivation of the name Tabor is unknown. In 
spite of its triliteral form, Winckler considers that the 
j- name has survived, like ‘Jordan,’ from 
pre-Canaanite times, and therefore is not 
Semitic in origin. For a Semitic derivation he suggests 
the Eth. dabr ‘ mountain,’ with d for t under influence 
of the liquid {AOF I423). This interchange of dentals 
is perhaps to be found in the name of the village at the 
N\V. foot of Tabor, Deb/iri}'ek = T>.\BKRATU (^. 7 ’.), 
possibly a formation from -nm ; the Arab, form has 
preserved the long vowel in the second syllable. One is 
tempted to conjecture that the primitive form of “lun 
was "ini (cp Josh. 11 21 1826 Judg. In). 

Older etj’mologies have a certain interest ; e.^". Syr. -Hex. mg. 
ad 0a3ajp Josh. 19 22 gives ^-qOojp, and explains both 'dr ‘ house 
of light’; Jerome OS 31 2 496 ‘veniens lumen, veniat lux’ 
OiN xunb. 

Among the Arabs Tabor has long been known as 
Jebel et-Tur — i.e., * the mountain’ — a name given also 
to Gerizim, Olivet, and Sinai. Sometimes the Arabs 
call it Jebel Xiir, ' of the light,’ in allusion to the 
Transfiguration, for the Christian tradition is accepted 
by Moslems; Gin^rin, Galilee, li43^ We should 
expect labor to be mentioned in Egyptian documents ; 
bat this is probably not the case. The ‘ Dapura ' 
in the country of ’ A maura,' so called to distinguish it 
from another Dapura, among the towns conquered by 
Raineses 11 . (temple of Karnak), is to be looked for 
on the Orontes in X. SNTia ; the Depurii mentioned 
next to Kadesh in the papyrus Anastasi I. (22 4, 
Chabas, I'ov. d* tin Egypt ten en Syrie, pp. 197, 313), 
if not the same place, belongs to the same region. The 
situation of Taprii in the Bulak Papyrus is not specified. 
'I'he equivalent of these names would probably be yiZ’c, 

‘ hill,’ rather than -ann. See WMM, As. u. Eur. 220 ff. 
d'he name of the mountain has not been found in 
Assyrian records. 

In addition to the authorities referred to above may be men- 
tioned the following : Stirvey 0/ //'. Pal. 1388^; Robinson, 
2351 ff.\ GASm., HG 394^^; Huhl, 
8. Literature. Pal. § 68. Here Harnah^ gives a full and 
valuable collection of material (the point of 
view is uncritical, and the references are not alw.ays to be 
trusted). For a recent Roman Catholic work which rejects the 
traditional site of the transfiguration, see Abb6 le Camus, 
Notre voy. aux Pays hibl. (Paris, 1895), 1 82^ g. A. C. 

TABOR, PLAIN OF, or rather (so RV), Oak of 

Tabor (T’UIJ thc Apyoc GaBcop [BA], j, A. 
THC eKAeKTHC [L; sec below] ; qucrcum 'Phabor), a 
locality between the city where Samuel and Saul met 
and ‘ Gibeah of God ’ (see Gibe.mi, § 2 [3]), 1 S. 10 sf. 
It has been supposed by Ewald {//ist. 821) and Thenius 
(without ancient authority) to be identical with the 
‘ palm tree of Deborah between Ramah and Bethel in 
mount Ephraim ’ (Judg. 4 5). This is certainly plausible. 
On the other hand the descriptions of the sites of the 
two trees cannot be said to agree. The city referred to 
in I S. 96 ^ is not said to be Ramah, and ‘ Bethel in 
mount of Ephraim ’ and ‘ Gibeah of God ' cannot be 
identified. It is much more likely that the ‘ oak’ (or 
rather, ‘ sacred tree ’) referred to in i S. IO3 was uncon- 
nected with any biblical story except that of Sanl, and 
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that Tabor is a corruption of some other name, possibly 
Bahurim (ennn) : cp ©^'s rendering (ttjs ^xXexr?)?), 
which presupposes See Rachel’s SEPULruKE. 

T. K. c. 

TABRET. I. 5 ]hl, tdph, i S. 10 5 ; AV has a slight 

preference for ‘timbrel’; RV has ‘ tabret ’ in Gen. 31 27 Is. 
612 248 30 32 Jer. 3I4 Ezek. 2813, but ‘timbrel’ in Ex. l.'>2o 
Judg. 11 34 I S. IO5 186 2 S. t)5 1 Ch. 138 Job 21 12 Ps. SI 312] 
1493 150 4. See Music, § 3. 

2 . nsk, tbphet/i, Job 17 6. See Topueth. 

TABRIMON, RV Tab-rimmon (jiDT^D, § 44, as if 
‘ Rimmon is good,’ or ‘wise,’ but see Rimmon ii. § 2), 
father of Ben-hadad (i K. 15 i 8 : TABepCMA [B], 
TABeNp<\HMA [A], TABepCMMAN [E])- Cp Tabeel. 

TACHE (D'pnp) E.X. 266 , etc. RV ‘clasp.’ See 
Tabernacle, § 4 (i). 

TACHMONITE ('’^bsnn) 2S.288, RV Tahche- 

MONITE. 

TADMOR (Tbin ; 0eA/v\op [AL], GocAanop 
[B^]. GoeiAoMHCCN THN GocAoMop [B* cum signo 
perverste lect.], Palmiram [Vg. ]) ‘in the wilderness,’ 
a name given (2 Ch. 84t) to a city built by Solomon 
by the Chronicler. This late historian doubtless had in 
view the great city in the Syrian desert between Damascus 
and the Euphrates (-n,t:in, “iDin of the X^abata?an inscr.) 
known to the Greeks and Romans as Palmyra (see 
WRS, s.v. ‘Palmyra’ EB^'^)} the mod. Tadmur, 
vulgarly Tiidmir.^ This appears from his bringing it 
into connection with Hamath and the X". He is, how- 
ever, simply misquoting i K. 9 i 8 , where the RV is 
certainly right in following the Kt. (*T,:3ri, . T amar, 

not as some have supposed Tammor) in preference to 
the harmonistic Kre ‘Tadmor’ (“i,'::'iiji) adopted by AV 
following the versions. For the context here clearly 
shows that not Palmyra, but some place in the S. of 
Judah is meant (see Tam.\r), and we have no reason 
to think that the boundaries of Israel ever extended so 
far X^. The name Tadmor occurs nowhere else in the 
OT, nor ev’en in the cuneiform inscriptions, nor can 
Palmyra be traced in history till just before the Christian 
era, 42-41 b.C. (Appian, BC 6 g). At that date, 
however, Palmyra was a place of some importance (cp 
Arabia, § 3), and it may very well have come into 
existence .some centuries earlier — long enough for the 
real story of its founding to be quite unknown in Israel 
in the time of the Chronicler. F. B. 

TAHAN, TAHANITES (|nn, 'Jlin). Xu. 2G35. See 
below, Tahath. 

TAHAPANES (Dn^snn) Jer. 2 16, RV Tahpanhes. 
TAHASH Gen. 2224, AV Thahash. 

TAHATH (finn), an Ephraimite name originating in 

the Negeb, see Shuthelah (i Ch. 7 20 bis »'oo/xe = cru? [H 
only once], OaaO, voixf€ [A], OaaO [L twice]). The name occurs 
again in z>. 25 under the form Tahan (|nrt, 9 afv [B], -av [L] 
Ka. [A — t.e.f Kal 0.]), and similarly in Nu. 2635 [P] (LXX z'. 39 
Tamx), cp the family of the Tahanites (ib. 6 Tai'ax[el(. 

[BAFL]). In the priestly genealogies in i Ch. fi which are 
intended to supply the great singers with a Levitical ancestry, 
'I’ahath is twice mentioned among the ancestors of Samuel and 
Heman (i Ch. O24 [9] 37 [22], KaaO [H, but 9 . z'. 37], 9 . [AL]), 
and it is only reasonable to identify 'Pahath or Tahan ( = 
Nahath?) with Tohu [q.z>.], which is al.so an Ephraimite name 
(cp Ephraim, § 12). 

TAHATH (nnr), note the ' priestly’ nnme Tahath 
above), a stage in the wandering in the wilderness ; 
Xu. .3826/ (kataaG [BAL], katGaaG [E]). The 

1 For the earliest exact modern account of Palmyra (by 

Halifax, 1691), see PEFQ Oct. 1890, pp. See also Post, 

‘ .Second Journey to Palmyra,’ 1892-93 ; Hernoville, Dix 

Jours en Palmyrene (1868). 

2 On the connection between the names tadmur and zraKfjivpa 
see Lag. {Vbers. 125, note), who approves the conjecture of 
Schultens (f TVrt Saladina ; see the Geog. Inde.x under ‘ Tadmora,* 
where the form tatmur is cited), that the original was tatmur, 
with the meaning ‘ abounding in palms.’ 
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name stands between Makheloth and Terah, both of 
which are possibly corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (Che.). 
See Wanderings, Wilderness of. 

TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite o 

X^NANAIOC [I^A], yioC 0eKeA\AN€l [I-]), 2 S. 238. 

Probably miswritten, owing to the repetition of n from 
the preceding word, for ’jCDn {note 6 yaj^. in PA) — i.c., 

‘ the . . . -ite’ (so Marq. ). This is in accordance 
with the other descriptions of David’s other heroes. But 
can hardly be correct. Besides, ':c3n is preceded 
{according to the emendation suggested under JASHO- 
beam) by ri’3 ; is analogous to 'Dn^n-n' 3 . 3 

and 1 being sometimes confounded, it is plausible to 
correct into — i-c., a man of Beth-cerem {see 

Beth- iiaccerem) ; -i and n were transposed. Cp 
Carmi, the name of a son of Zabdi, Josh. 7 1, and 
note that in i Ch. 272 Jashobeam is called a son of 
Zabdiel ; also that in i Ch. 4 1 Perez and Carmi are 
brothers, and that in i Ch. 27 3 Jashobeam is said to 
have belonged to the b’ne Perez. T. K. c. 

TAHPANHES {Dn:;Bnj 71 , Jer. 43 ;, etc. ) or Tehaph- 
nehes {DmDnn, Ezek.'sOiS); Jer. 2 16 K^^thib D^Dnn 
{EV^ Tahapanes), Judith 1 9 AV Taphnes, RV Tah- 
p.ANHES, a city of north-eastern Egypt. Ezek. 30 closes 
the long enumeration of Egyptian cities threatened by 
destruction, with Avon- Heliopolis and Pi-beseth- 
Bubastus, V. 17, and Tahpanhes, z'. 18, all three belonging 
to the Eastern Delta. The long verse, devoted to 
Tahpanhes, where ‘ the yokes {better, as 0 , ‘sceptres ' ; 
see Cornill) of Egypt' shall lx: broken, and ‘ the pride 
of her power shall cease in her’ shows the wealth ancl 
importance of the place, as does the allusion to ‘ her 
daughters’ — i.e., surrounding towns {Jer. 487 /.). 
Jeremiah, with many fugitives, fleeing from Palestine to 
Egypt, comes to 'I’ahpanhes and settles there. This 
points again to the place being near the entrance from 
Palestine into IZgypt — r. , in the Nhh In v. g the 
words ‘the entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes’ 
seem to indicate that the place had a royal palace which, 
even if used only on occasional visits of the king, would 
indicate an important city. In 44 1 4614 Tahpanhes 
{which, however, is wanting in the good M.SS of (!5 in 
4614), Migdol, and Noph arc the three most important 
settlements of Jewish fugitives in N. Egypt, as distin- 
guished from Pathros in the S. In Jer. 2 16, the Egyp- 
tians are called ‘children of Xoph (Memphis) and 
Tahpanhes.’ Judith 1 9, enumerating Taphnas and 
Rames.se and the whole land of Goshen (Gesem), as 
far as 'I'anis and Memphis, etc,, seems to be following 
ihose Jewish settlements. 

(!3 transcribes the name as Ta^i'as (indeclinable) in 
Jer. and Judith ; in E/.ck. has Ta^mt ; Vg. not 
Taphiur, as is usually quoted, but Taphnis (indeclinable : 
the same form occurs as accusative in Jer. 487). It has 
always been concluded from these transcriptions that the 
reference is to a place which Herodotus, assimilating its 
name to the Greek word for ‘ laurels,’ calls Aacpuai. 
According to him {230) Psammetik 1 . established a 
great camp of soldiers ‘in Daphme near Pelusium ’ {eu 
AdepprjaL r^ai l\e\ovai 7 }<n), which the Persians still 
maintained. In 2 154, he reports that Sesostris, return- 
ing from his conquests, rested there. The //. Anton. 
places Dafno 16 R. m. inland from Pelusium ; Steph. 
Byz. also mentions Aaepurj. ^ Already W’ilkinson [Modern 
Ay. and Thebes, identified this place with the 

modern Tel{l) Defennch (about 2> English miles in a 
straight line S^\^ of the ruins of Pelusium), which was 
e.xcavated by Flinders Petrie in 1886 (see Petrie, 
Tan IS, 2 ). Petrie found traces of earlier buildings of 
the Ramesside period, a great camp, fortified, accord- 
ing to the foundation records, by Psammetichus I., 
maintained under Xecho and Amasis, and evidently 

1 The form Ttuju'a? in the Coptic ver.sion, of course, proves 
nothing, being taken mechanically from the Septuagini. 
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abandoned afterwards, the palace or citadel having been 
destroyed by fire. Many finds of arms, potter)', etc., 
showed that the garrison had consisted chiefly of Greek 
mercenaries. The position of this fortress, on the right 
bank of the Pelusiac branch of the Xile close to the old 
caravan-road to Syria, e.xplains iis great importance and 
agrees excellently with that of the biblical Tahpanhes as 
key to Egypt (cp Jer. 487) ; the expression in Jer. 2 16 
would be explained by the strong garrison. Such a place 
would also be best adapted for a Jewish colony which, 
evidently, subsisted chiefly on trading. Wilkinson’s 
identification may, therefore, be considered as very 
probable. ^ The Egyptian name of the city has, how- 
ever, not yet been found, which is not surprising, if we 
consider that the city received its importance only under 
Psammetichus I. Such Egyptian etymologies as have 
been attempted so far are too improbable to be discussed 
here. 

[On the theory that the reference in all the pas.s.ages which 
meniion ‘Tahpanhes* is to N. Arabia (cp I^roi'het, §§ 26T 4o)> 
‘Tahpanhes,* like tlie other traditional names, disappears from 
the te.\t. For the underlying words see CrtV. J>/b. on Jer. 2 x6 
Ezek. 3017/] W. M. M. 

TAHPENES (D';? 2 nn ;2 in i K. U^ob defectively; 
0eK [or x]eM[e]l NA [BAL] ; Vg. Taphnes ; i K. 11 19 / 
[twice]), the wife of Pharaoh, whose sister was given 
to Hadad, the Edomite, to wife. The name has a very 
Egyptian appearance, although no certain etymology 
could be given, except that the initial t would be the 
Egyptian article. The present vowel-points seem to 
follow the analogy of the city Tahpanhes [ q . v . ). See, 
however, Had.VD, according to which article we should 
not expect an Egyptian name for a queen of Mii.sri in 
X. Arabia which seems to be meant here instead of 
Egypt. The possibility remains open, at any rate, that 
at a later time, when the king of Mu.sri in question had 
become a Pharaoh in the text, and the whole narrative 
was referred to Egypt, an Egyptian name was worked 
into the story. It would be futile to try to reconsiruct 
the various short Egyptian words which could be found 
in the name, especially as (!3 differs somewhat from the 
Hebrew'. [On the Heb. text cp Crit. Bib. on Jer. 

46 IS.]' w. M. .M. 


TAHREA ; ei^p«.[a.] [-M.], e&RAX D^])- 

(lesccndniit of Meribbaal ; i Ch. 941. 


TAHTIM-HODSHI, LAND OF ('phn D'Finn 

THN e«,B*.CtON H eCTIN N&i&C&l [D], fHN COAtON 
1 nf aAaCAI [A], fHN XGTTieiM KAAhC [E]: 

, ' ^ . Pesh. om. \'ers. ; ferram inferioreni 

the pro em. [^ g-]). ^ district mentioned be- 

tween Gilead and Dan-jaan in the account of jhe 
movements of Joab in taking the census of the people 


of Israel ‘from Dan even to Bcersheba,’ 2S. 246 . 
That ' Tahtim-hodshi ’ is corrupt, is too obvious to be 
questioned. Several remedies have been offered, but 
not quite satisfactorily, owing to the want of a thorough 


textual criticism of the whole narrative of the census 
(z'v. 1-9) in the light of parallel passages of geographical 
description. 

T. Ew'ald {Hist. 3 162, n. 3) thought that for 
'Hodshi{?)’ we should read ‘ Hermon ’ (j'lirin). Gratz 
changed, in addition, ‘ Tahtim (?) ' into ‘ tahath ’ (rinn) ; 
cp Josh. 11 3, where Wellhausen, Buhl, Bennett {SBOT, 


1 No .dgnificance, however, should be attached to the fact 
that the Arabs called a part of the ruins ‘the castle of the 
Jew’.s daughter’ (hasr bint cl -Yehudi), which has induced 
Petrie even to fine! the alleged ‘brick-kiln’ of Jer. 43 9 (see 
Brick-kiln). It may be mentioned here that Erman (m his 
review, Berliner Philolocische Wochenschri/t, 1890, p. 959) 
has warned us against laying stress on the similarity of ihe 
names Defenneh C?) and Daphme. ^ The best Arabic form is 
7V/(/) De/eineh or De/ineh (others give the plural De/ne) — t.c., 
‘treasure-hill,’ evidently from finds made here by Arabs, not 
from an old name of the locality. 

2 E.g,, Lagarde once tried to find in Tahpenes the goddess 
Sohme(i), worshipped especially at Memphis. A ta-Sohmci.t') 
‘ the one belonging to S.’ would, however, require quite a 
number of violent emendations 
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'Joshua'), and Steuernagel (but not Di. ), read ‘the 
Hittites ('nnn) under X[t. Hermon. ' But in this case 
we require to prefix 'nnn, thus producing ‘ the land of 
the Hittites under Hermon.' H. P. Smith prefers ‘the 
land of the Hittites to Hermon.’ But are not Hermon 
and Dan somewhat too near together ? 

2. Wellhausen {TBS 217), following Hitzig (for 'nn) 
and partly Thenius (for Sn), reads n\:}ip □'nnn, ' (to the 
land of) the Hittites towards Kadesh.' This is con- 
firmed by (see above), and is adopted by Steuer- 
nagel, Driver, Buhl {SBOT). But is not Kadesh 
on the Orontes too far N. ? Wellhausen has to suppose 
that the boundary line is traced to Kadesh, and that 
it then comes back (SW. ) to Dan. And had David 
really conquered the northern Kadesh, and even com- 
pletely incorporated it into the territory of Israel? 
Cp Buhl, Pal. 69. 

3. Klostermann {ad loc.) and Guthe {Gesch. 94) 

would read ‘ ^0 Naphtali 

towards Kedesh’ ; cp Dt. 34 1/ (where, in the descrip- 
tion of the prospect from Mt. Nebo, Naphtali is intro- 
duced after ‘the land of Gilead as far as Dan'), and 
2 K. 1029, where Kedesh is mentioned with Ijon (the 
name which, according to Klostermann, lurks in the 
second part of Dan-jaan and Gilead, as repre- 

senting together the far N. of the land of Israel. This 
is plausible, but involves a somewhat bold emendation 
of c'nnn. 

A more secure solution of the problem can, as has 
been said above, only be reached in the course of a 
2. Proffress correction of the text. (On Dt. 

' .^1 34 i/i , one of the passages referred to by 

^ ■ Klostermann, .see Nebo, Mount.) 

According to the present writer’s emended text of 
2S.S1/. (in a section which Budde, quite independ- 
ently, places very near 2 S. 24 1-9, which it precedes), 
David had recently conquered the parts of N. Arabia 
ne.arest to the land of Judah, viz., Mi^sur and Jerah- 
meel (the region from which the Israelites appear to 
have come). That David treated his new subjects 
with the cruelty asserted in the MT of 2 S. 82, may be 
confidently denied (see Cril. Bib . ). 

A study of the ways of the scribes suggests that the true text cf 
that passage (omitting a number of corrupt dittograms of 
is, hn "nm c'rsS'is'nB “p, ‘.and he 

.smote INIissur and the Jerahmeelites, and subdued the Zarephalh- 
Ites, and ^lissur became ' etc. 

What David did next is shown us in 2 S. 24 1-9. 

The thought came to him, ‘ Go, number iMissur and Jerah- 
meel ’ (?'. i), or, as David puts it in his command to Joab, ‘ Cio 
to and fro throughout all Zarephath-missur, from Dan (? Misran) 
even to Beer-sheba,! and number ye the people' (^^ 2). Verses 
5-7 describe Joab's proceedings. 

‘And they passed through Judah, and began from Aroer- 
jerahmeel, the cil}' that is in the midst of the valley of [Jerah- 
meel] Jizreel, and they came to Jer.ahmeel,- and to the land 0/ 
the Rchobothites to Kadesh^ and they turned rout.d to the city 
of Misran. And they came to Missur (or, to the fortress of 
Missur), and to all the cities of the Horites (Jerahmeelites) and 
the Kenites ; and they came out to the Negeb of Judah, to 
Beer-sheba.' According to v. 9 (originally), Joab gave the 
number of the men of Missur as 8000, and of the men of Jerah* 
meel as 5000. 

Thus ' Tahtim-hodshi ’ becomes ‘ the Rehobothites 
to Kadesh.’ The Rehobothite warriors in David’s 
bodyguard are known to us in the present text as 
* Cherethites. ’ See Rehoboth. t. k. C. 

TALENT ("15r> Ex. 2539, etc. ; taA^sNTON. Mt. 2624, 
etc.). .See Shekel, and Weights and Measures. 


1 We now see the original signification of the literary expres- 
sion ‘from Dan even to Beersheba.’ There was a southern | 
Dan. Possibly, however, ‘from Dan’ (J^D) may be an early j 
scribe’s error (jna,*:::^)? and the original coiner of the phrase wrote 
‘from Misran (j^xap). In either case the extent of ihe Negeb 

is thus defined. In the lapse of time this was forgotten. 

2 Rabbah of the hne Jerahmeel, miscalled in the text of 2 S. 

12 26, etc., ‘ Rabbah of the bne Ammon.’ 
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TALITHA CUMI (t<nAi 0 a [Ti., -ei. Wllj koym)» 
two Aramaic words in Mk. 641 (see Jairus), correctly 
interpreted by rh Kopdcriov {aol X^yco) ^ycipe : ‘ little 

maid (I say unto thee) arise ! ’ The most im- 
portant variants are (i) ra^tra, etc. (w'ith b for /), and 
Kovp.1 (see T'i. ). Ta/itra, if not purely an error, 
suggests Tabitha kov/xl is of purely gram- 

matical interest ; see Dalman's useful note, Gram. d. 
Jud.~Paldst, Aram. 266, n. 1. Talitha, properly 
‘young one,’ used very frequently of lambs (in Aramaic 
more especially of the gazelle), would be represented in 
Aram, either by talyHhd or (cp Dalm. op. cit. 118, n. 6) 
taiithd. 

TALMAI ('pSjl, cp Nab. ID^n, and the Libyan 
Talmi [DHAI Ep. Denk. 5], also 0oAoM<MOC [see 
Bartholomew]; cp Wi. G/ 240, n. i ; GoAmi. -ei. 
0 aA AM e I )• But the correctness of the reading * Talmai ’ 
(with n) has been questioned^ (see Talmon, Telem). 

1. One of the sons of Anak [y.7'.] at Hebron (Nu. 1822 [23], 
0eAa/iAeiv [BA], Qa. [L], -et [F] ; Josh. 15 14 : 0oaAjiiei [B], t'ov 
da\fxaL [AL] ; judg. 1 10, 9 o\fji€i [L], TOV -j/ [B], T. Oaixet [A]). 

2. A king of Geshur b. A.mmihuu (/>., probably Jerahmeel 
[Che.]) whose daughter (Maacah) was one of David’s wives, and 
mother of Absalom. (28.83: dofjLfx.ei [B] ; 18 37: OoXfjLaLh^fi 
[B], OoXofjiat [A] ; 1 Ch. 3 2 : 0oa/ut,at [B], Ookfxei [A], do\ofxt. [L]), 

TALMON (jiD^P, TeAMCON [BA] c- [L]), a family 

of doorkeepers or (reading Cn.B’R [Che.]) Asshurites in the temple. 

Ezra 2 42 Neh.745 (reAa/Litov [BN], ToA/u.tor [A]), cp iCh. 9i7 
{TafjLfxay or -fi [B, see Swete], reX/xap [A], -<*>v [L]) ; Neh. 11 19 
(reAttfietO ; and 12 25 (om. BN*A, TaA/xtov [R^'^ reKfxojv 

[L]). In I Esd.528 Tolman (RV, not in B, ToXfiav [A]). The 
clan to which Talmon and another doorkeeper Telem (cl^p) 
belonged was an important one. See Telem, and cp Shallum 
(8, 11). 

TALSAS (caA 0AC [B]), i Esd. 922 AV = Ezral022 
Elasah, I. 

TAMAH (npn). Neh. 755 AV=Ezra253» Temah. 

TAMAR (“^OT. ‘date-palm’), a place on the SE. 
border of Judah, mentioned by Ezekiel (47 18 [0 ^ 
(t)OIN[e]lK60NOC BAQ] 19 [0 0<MAAAN K. (j)., 0 being 
a dittograph both of HwOTl and "irOH] 4828 [0 
0 AIMAn]. [Pesh.]. for MT ‘ye shall 

measure’ [metiemini, Vg.]), and, as is usually held, 
one of the cities fortified by Solomon (iK. 9i8 Kt. 
and RV ; AY, however, gives Taumor \_q.v.~\ 0epMA.0 
[A, om. BL], ie0epMA0 [B at 10 23, om. A], GqA- 
AAOp [L ib.y, Palmij-ain : [Pesh.]). Knobel 

among critics, and Robinson and Wetzstein among 
geographers (cp Trade, § 50), have identified Tamar 

(1) with the Thamara of Eusebius and Jerome ( = the 
military station Thamaro of Ptol. 4 16 and the Peutinger 
Tables), a village which is a day's journey from Mapsis® 
(O.S 21086 853) between Hebron and Elath, and further 

(2) with the ruin Kurnub, on an elevated site SE. 

of 'Ar'ara (Aroer, 3).** This, however, does not suit 
the passages in Ezekiel. It appears that some point 
near the SW. point of the Dead Sea must be meant. 
ZoAR ] was called ‘villa palrnarum ’ in the times 
of the Crusaders, and Zoar was probably not the only 
place in the district which rejoiced in its stately palms. 
Engedi, however, is too far N. 

The Tamar of i K. 9i8, which has generally been 

1 Cp Toi, where it Is inquired whether ‘ king of riCn>’ is 

not miswritten for ‘ king of (Talmai, king of Maacah). 

2 Reading, ‘from Hazar-aenon [in the NE.] . . . the 

Jordan forms the boundary (0 = as far as the 

eastern sea (going along) unto Tamar (men)*’ So Smend, 
Cornill, Davidson, Toy, etc. 

3 See Buhl, Pal. 184, n. 545. The origin of ihe form ‘Map* 

sis’ is not clear. Hommel ( Ao-/. T. 1 2 288 [1901]) has identified 
with it the of Ptolemy v. 1(5 10, and the obscure riC'DD on 

pottery stamps from the Shephelah district (PA A' 1902, 
pp. 106^). ^ ^ 

See Van de Velde, Syria and Pal. 2 130 ff. (more judicious 
than Robinson [PA 2 616], who did not actually visit Kurnub), 
who sees that Kurnub cannot be the ‘ Tamar' of Ezek., and cp 
Buhl, l.c. and Del. Gen.{^) 581. 
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identified with that of Ezekiel, requires separate trcat- 
iiieiit. It is credible that Solomon’s fortress was for the 
protection of the commercial road from Ezion-geber to 
Jerusalein ; but it is not less possible that it was to 
guard the Negeb towards the land of Musri (see 
Solomon, § 7). ‘Tamar,’ both here and elsewhere, is 
therefore probably miswritten for (Ramath), which 
is a corruption of ‘Jerahmeel’ (see Tamar ii. ). 'In 
the wilderness, in the land' (pxa should 

probably be ‘in Arabia, in Missur’ i 

see Crit. Bib.\ 

TAMAR as if ‘date palm,’ § 69; e<\MAp 

[BNADEL]). The name, in the sense of ‘ date palm,’ 
is of course suitable enough for a woman (cp Cant. "7/. 
[8/]). Hut it also occurs as a place-name, and we have 
to find an explanation which will fit both the personal 
name and the place-name. Winckler [GI 298/ 104/ 227) 
offers such an explanation. Tamar, he thinks, is the 
Canaanite I star ; the myth of Tammuz and Istar was 
doubtless transplanted into Canaan (cp Stucken, Astral- 
myfhen, 14-16). Baal-tamar was the place where 
the men of Benjamin had their tribal sanctuary, and 
dedicated to the [female] goddess Istar. Cp KiRjATH- 
jEARCM, Saul. ‘ Baalath and Tamar,' iK. 9 i 8 , 
should rather be Baalath-tamar (a less original form of 
Baal-tamar). All this is set forth with great force and 
learning ; but there is a doubt whether the relics of 
mythology can be so easily traced, and whether textual 
criticism, methodically applied, does not here, as often 
elsewhere, suggest a l:)etter explanation. 

Proper names in the OT are even more frequently corrupt 
than has been supposed, and need very careful emendation, and 
it so happens that both as an appellative and as a^ proper 
name, is specially liable to corruption. The passage i K. 9 i8 is 
treated separately (see Tamar i.) ; we are here only considering 
the passages in which ‘ Tamar ' occurs as the name of a woman. 
A careful study of this group of passage.s suggests that ‘ Tamar ' 
has here most probably arisen out of one of the popular distor- 
tions of ‘ Jerahme’elith ’ ; another .such corruption is IMaacah, 
and a third is Mahalath. We may add that Ithamar 

(the name of a son of Aaron) very possibly came from 
Jerahmeel (71 from n)l cp Jeremoth. 

1. The wife of Judah’s son Kr, who subsequently, 

through her father-in-law, became the mother of Perkz 
and Zkrah (Gen. 386 /: [J] iCh. 24 Mt. 1 3 

[AV here Tn.\M.\K]). The story is referred to in Ruth 
(412) as furnishing a parallel to Ruth’s marriage with 
Boaz. According to Winckler it is’ a Canaanitish 
development of the myth of Istar (see above). For 
another and a preferable view of the significance of the 
story, see JUDAti, col. 2617/. 

2. Sister of Absalom (2 S. ISi/! i Ch. 89 [B always 
67]fxap and so A in i Ch.]), and probably daughter of 
the same mother (cp Jos. A /it. vii. 81); seeMAAC.Mi, 2. 
According to Winckler ((7/2227/!), not only has this 
Tamar’s name mythological affinities, but the whole 
story of her being outraged by her half-brother Amnon 
is mythological. An old myth respecting Tamar, the 
Canaanitish Istar, and her relation to her brother (to 
whom T.-xmmuz corresponds) has been transformed by 
the people into a quasi -historical narrative. Note 
especially d'amar’s cake, which reminds Winckler of 
the cakes of Ashtoreth (Jer. 4419). See, however, 
above, and cp .Ab.salom, David, col. 1033. 

3. {Orjfiap [B], Thamar, but pLaaxa [C]), a daughter 
of Absalom, 2 S. 1427t {z’v, 25-27 late ; see Bu. SHOT, 

‘ Sam.’). Elsewhere we hear of a daughter of Absalom 
and wife of king Rehoboam called Maacah, and 

2 S. 1427 identifies Absalom’s daughter Tamar 
with the wife of king Rehoboam ; 0 ^, indeed, goes 
further and reads, not Tamar, but Maacah. If the 
addition in 0, 28,1427, relative to the marriage of 
Absalom’s daughter with Rehoboam is correct, one 
would be inclined to follow 0 l’s reading ‘Maacah.’ 
But perhaps the difficulty is not really existent. ‘Tamar’ 
and ' Maacah ’ may both be corruptions of Jerahme’elith 
(‘a Jerahmeelite'). For the rest see Maacah, 3. Thus 
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two of the cases of the recurrence of a name in the 
same family would disappear (see also Mephibcjshlth, 
and cp Gray, 11 PN 6 f , ). T. k. c. 

, TAMARISK TREE is the rendering in RV of 'Isel, 
for which A'V has in Gen. 21 33 ‘grove,’ mg. 

‘ tree' ; in i S. 226 ‘ tree,’ mg. * grove ’ ; and in i S. 
31 13 ' tree.’ The variety of rendering suggests that the 
Heb. word has an interesting history, and though it has 
become traditional to render ‘tamarisk,’ the critical 
tradition needs periodical revision at the hands of critics.^ 

1. Apart from 0 , whose rendering dpovpa Wellhausen 
{Sam. 1 24) pronounces unintelligible, the ancients took the 
word in general sense, translating sometimes ' grove ' 
or ‘ plantation' (Aq. beubpiisv and dlvdpiopia^ (?) ; Sym. 
(pvreia, Vg. nemus, onis Tg. Jer. 1 and 2 , and Per. 
rab. 54 , end), sometimes 'tree' (Sym. ^vrbv ; so Onk. 
Pesh. ) or ‘oak tree' (Theod. [rds] dpOs ; i Ch. IO12 

instead of the of i S. 31 13). Such a view of 
the meaning is supported by the Rabbis, and even by 
Celsius (I535/:); but the rendering ‘tree’ would be 
excusable only as a protest against the cultus of some 
special sacred tree (cp Oak) — philologically it is of 
course untenable. 

2. The tendency to explain obscure Heb. words from 
the Arabic has led to the identification oi'isel, VrN. with 
the Arab, 'afhl, which corresponds phonetically, and 
means ‘tamarisk.’ Of this tree perhaps as many as 
half a dozen species are found in Pal. (Tristram, PFP, 
250) : our common tamarisk is not one of them. The 
common riverside species is T. Pallasii, Desc. The 
tamarisk ‘ is a very graceful tree, with long feathery 
branches and tufts, closely clad with the minutest of 
leaves, and surmounted in spring with spikes of beauti- 
ful pink blossom.’ * Though it is often a mere bush,' 
some of the Palestinian tamarisks ‘ reach such a size as 
to afford dense shade . . . Beersheba is well suited for 
the growth of the tamarisk ; and we observed large 
numbers of the k^astern tamarisk on the banks below 
the site of Jabesh (Jilead ' (Tristram, l.c.). It is also 
common in Egypt, where it was anciently consecrated 
to Osiris, and bore the (Semitic?) name of asari.^ 

3. It may be doubted, however, whether this is really 
the correct explanation. It will be noticed that 
Tristram says nothing about tamarisks at Gibeah of 
Saul. The tree referred to in i S. 226 was no doubt a 
sacred tree (see High Plaul, § 3 and n. 6). In 1 S. 
142 we read apparently of a pomegranate tree under 
which Saul sat (see Micron). There is no probability 
in the view that the tree on the high place at Gibeah was 
a tamarisk. But if we give up 'Isel in i S. 226 , we can 
hardly defend it in Gen. 21 33 and i S. 31 13 ; the pre- 
sumption is that the same word is meant in all these 
passages, and that in all three it is corrupt. Now let 
us turn to 0 's dpovpa (thrice). At first sight this looks 
like an orthodox substitute for a word liable to be mis- 
used (cp the Vss. on Gen. 126 , and see Oak). But 
how can 0 possibly have understood the phrase i<f>v- 
revaev dipovpap, if d.povpa means ‘tilled land’? Clearly 
d.povpa must cover some tree-name, and it has been 
suggested that dpovpa may come from or 
which 0 , like Tg. and Vg. , understood to mean 
' tamarisk.' Thus the harder part of 0 ’s riddle is 
explained. It remains to account for 0 ’s reading 

or in lieu of — it is no mere interpretation but 
a genuine reading that 0 gives us. There is only one 
hvpothcsis which will do this ; ly-iy or lyny is a corrup- 
tion of asherdh (Che. ). This, then, is the true read- 
ing in all three places : — Abraham built an as he rah at 

1 H. P. Smith sounds a note of warning. Though he renders 
Sunn ‘ tamarisk,’ he remarks, ‘ As the word only occurs three 

times, the species is uncertain.* 

2 6ei/6pu)/i.a seems to be an error for SevBpoiva (see Schleusner, 
Lejr. in KT*, s.v.\ 

3 Pierret, Did. darchiol 534 : Maspero, Da'u/n cj 

Ch.t 28, n. 3, 
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Bcers/ieba ; Saul sat under the askerah at Gibeah ; the 
bones of Saul and his sons loere buried under the asherah 
at Jabesh. ^ 

mw'N was corrupted in one important MS. into or yiyny 5 
in another into The idea of the latter hypothesis was 

suggested by Klo., who supposes to be a deliberate dis- 
tortion of nic’Ni" in order to discourage Asherah-w’orship. (P’s 
apovpa, acc. to him, is ‘the cursed (tree)’ — again a protest 

against tree-worship. 

2 . *ardr, Jer. 176 486t RV^s-, EV Heath. 


TAMMUZ whose worship is supposed, on 

doubtful grounds, to be alluded to in Ezek. 814 ( 0 am- 

1 Personality K"’*'']- 

1. rersona it>y j^Vg.]), derives his name from the 

and cult. Dumuzi^ (4 R. 28, 50 m) — i.e., 

' son of life,’ which, according to G. A. Barton, refers to 
Tammuz as the child of the goddess of fertility, or perhaps 
' a true divine child ’ ( =Ass. aplu kenu ; so Frd. Del.). 
He is variously described as the youthful husband of the 
goddess I star, as her son, and as the first in the series 
of her rejected husbands. Every year, in the fourth 
month (Duzu, see below) — i.e., July — he descended to 
Hades, and remained there till the next spring. His 
disappearance gave occasion to drink-offerings and a 
great bikitii or ' weeping. ’ The ‘ motives ’ of his 
legend and the meaning of his cultus can be found in 
the Babylonian myth of the Descent of Istar. There is 
also an illustrative passage in the Gilgames-epie, Tab. 6, 
where, among other lovers of the goddess who have 
encountered a sad fate,^ Tammuz (Dumuzi) is mentioned, 

‘ Tammuz, the spouse of thy youth, thou eompellest to 
weep year after year.’® The discovery of Friedrich 
Delitzsch and Jensen [Kosmol. 197) that 4 R. 30 , no. 2 
contains a song of lamentation for Tammuz is not less 
suggestive. This is how the song runs, as translated 
by A. Jerenu'as.^ 

‘He went dosvn (?) to meet the nether world, he has sated 
himself, the sun-god caused him to perish (passing) to the land 
of the dead, with mourning was he filled on the day when he 
fell into great sorrow.’ 


The word rendered ‘sorrow’ [idirium) occurs again 
in 5 R. 48 , col. 44, where, on the name of the month 
Tammuz, stands the note — idirtum, ‘sorrow.’ I'he 
I'ammuz festival was in fact the idealisation of human 
sorrow — a kind of ‘All Souls’ Day.’ Hence partly 
the strong hold which it obtained upon the masses. 

‘ Dirges were sung b}’^ the wailing women to the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments ; offerings were made 
to the dead, and it is plausible to assume that visits 
were paid to the graves.' It is probable that, to 
gratify the general sentimeiit, specially important 
national mournings were placed in the month Tammuz 
(see below). ' 'fhe calendar of the Jewish Church still 
marks the 17th day of 'rammuz as a fast, and Houtsma 
has shown that the association of the day with the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Romans represents merely 
the attempt to give an ancient festival a worthier 
interpretation. The day was originally connected 
with the 'Fammuz cult.' ^ 

The month devoted to Tammuz in the later Jewish Calendar 
Taanlth, 456) was the Babylonian month Du'uzu or 


1 It is assumed here that the Asherah was originally a sacred 
tree. But cp Asherah. 

2 Siegfr.-Sta. agree, .so far as Gen. l.c. is concerned. 

3 The form Tamuzu has also been found in the personal name 

Ur(?)-(ilu) Tamuzu (Jensen, in Kraetzschmar’s note on Ezek. 
814). See further Delitzsch, Heb. and Assyrian, 16, and in 
Baer’s Ezekiel, pref. .xvii /. ; Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 26, 60, 
and 1 17-24 21 syC 2-2-jof.\ Lenormant, ‘ Sur le nom de 
Tammoiiz,’ in Proc. of Paris Congi-esso/ Orientalists, 2 ; 

Baudissin, .S'tud. z. sem. Rel.-gesch,, 1 35 ’♦ D. A. Barton, 

Semitic Origins (1902), p. 86 ; Zimmern, KA 7 '( 3 ), 397 ff. 

4 For parallels to this view of Istar in mythology and folklore 
(including that in TobitSs) see Stucken, Astrabnythen, 16. 

3 Jeremias, 1 zdubar~Nimrod, 24 ; cp Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 580, 672 ; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 482. 

6 op. cit. 50; but cp on one part of the song Jensen, Kosmol. 
226. 

^ Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 682. 
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Duzu, which was assigned to Xinib, the god of the hot mid-day 
.sun, as regent. See Month, § 2. 

Originally and properly Du'uzu or Dumuzu, is the 
spirit or god of the spring vegetation ; ^ alstj, by a 
natural sequence, he is the lord, and his sister Bilili 
(see Belial, § 2) is the lady, of the underworld, the 
region of growth, though also the place of the dead.’-^ 
But it was not possible to keep this conception in its 
purity ; it was natural to identify the vegetation spirit 
with the sun, and to treat Du’uzu as a manifestation of 
the solar deity (Ninib). For the drama of the sun is 
similar to that of plant-life ; after the summer solstice 
the sun seems gradually to lose its strength, and at 
length to die, till at the winter solstice it is born again. 
Originally too, the Du’uzu story was distinct from the 
Adonis and the Osiris stories ; but at an early date the 
distinction was forgotten (Adonis, § 2). The identity 
of Tammuz and Adonis is asserted by Jerome^ and 
other fathers (see Ashtorkth, § 2, with n. 3). 

According to Robertson Smith the wailing for 
Tammuz was not originally connected with the death of 
vegetation, but was a ceremony of mourning for some 
sacrificial victim, such as is performed among the 'Fodas 
of S. India to this day. I.ater, a different explanation 
was sought for the wailing — one more in harmony with 
advancing civilisation — and the rite was projected into 
the myth of the death of Tammuz. Robertson Smith 
also thinks that the yearly mourning for Tammuz- Adonis 
is the closest parallel in form to the humiliation of the 
Hebrew Day of Atonement (Kel. Sefn.^~\ 41 1, cp 414). 

To this view G. A. Barton (Sem. Or. 114) assents. The 
story of Adapa, however (/\'/>()i, p. 97; cp Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. Ass. 549), discloses an earlier form of the Tammuz-niyth 
according to which Tammuz did not go into the death-world 
on leaving the earth, but ascended to the gate of Anu, where 
he was stationed (‘as door-keeper ’) with another solar god or 
vegetation god called Gi.szrida. According to Jensen (TLZ, 
1896, col. 70) another ancient belief made Tamniuz, the god of 
vernal vegetation, the son of ahzu (the primajval ocean). 
Certainly Gudea (about 3000 b.c.) mentions Tamuzi-abzu 
(zuaba), i.e., Tammuz of the ocean, beside X'inglszida (identic.al 
with (jeszida, mentioned above); compare, however, Jastrow 
(RBA 96), who deprecates fusing the two Tammuz-deiiies, and 
Barton (Sem. Or. 21 1 f.), who makes this deity a goddess. 

We now turn to the single express reference to 
Tammuz in the MT. It occurs in the description of 
nT f heathen rites practised in the temple, 

. U races, Ezekiel in his captivity professes 

to have seen when in the ecstatic state. First among 
these rites — aeeording to Toy’s explanation of chap. 8 — 
comes (perhaps) an Asherah-image (z'. 5). Next, the 
secret worship of reptiles and beasts, probably forms of 
old- Israelitish worship {v. 10). Next, the women 

weeping for Tammuz [v. 14). Next, twenty-five men 
worshipping the sun in the east [v. 16). The last form 
of heathenism (as most explain v. 17) is not recognised 
as such by Toy, but we have to mention it here for 
completeness ; it is ‘ stretching out the branch to the 
nose.’”* According to Toy, the sun-worship of the 

1 See Jensen, Kosmol. 197, 227, but especially Frazer, GBtf) 
2iisf. B.arton thinks that the goddess Istar was originally 
connected with .some never-failing spring, and that some sacred 
tree near it repre.sented her son (Sem. Or. 86). 

2 Jensen, Kosmol. 225 ; cp Jastrow', RBA 575. Bilili is the 
world -principle of generation and growth. 

3 There is a remarkable statement of Jerome (ed. Vallarsi, 
1321), ‘Bethlehem nunc nostrum . . . Uicus inumhrabat 
'Thamus, id est Adonidis.' Just before, he tells us lhat this cult 
of Adonis has lasted about 180 years, from the times of Hadrian 
to the empire of Constantine. Evidently he regarded the 
Adonis cult practised in the reputed grove of the Nativity as a 
deliberate profanation. It is not probable, however, that any 
such profanation would have been committed in the time of 
Hadrian ; it was the Jews, not the Christians, who were at that 
time the objects of heathen persecution. And we may assume 
that the predominant element in the cultus in the cave at 
Bethlehem w-as not connected with Tammuz-Adonis, but rather 
with Isis and Sarapis, just as at Byblus the legend of Astarte 
and Adonis became fused with that of Isis and Osiris (cp Conradi, 
Kindheitsgeschichte Jesus' , 315 yC ; Usener, Rel.-ge.<;ch. Unter- 
such. 1 202). 

4 Toy takes nilDI i?) in the sense of ‘stench,* and renders, 

‘ they are sending a stench to my nostrils ’ Kraetz- 
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Jews was probably borrowed from Ass}Tia, so that 
Tam muz -worship and sun-worship would naturally be 
mentioned together. 

Plausible as this is, a critical scepticism appears justifiable. 

It is strange that should occur nowhere else in the OT. 

In Kzek. 85 nxJpn is certainly corrupt ; this may reasonably 
make us suspect First of all, however, the whole context 

should be critically examined. The most obvious corrections 
(if we presuppose some very constant types of corruption) are 
those in t >. 10, on which see Shaphan. From the probably 
true text of this verse we may divine that the whole description 
of which it forms part relates to heathen riles of lerahmeelite or 
N. Arabian origin. Elsewhere (see Crit Bib.) the text of v. 14 
is corrected, and a reference to the cult of the N. x\rabian 
goddess is supposed. See, however, also Hadad-rimmon, 
where a reference to Tammuz-worship is suspected to exist both 
here and in Zech. 12 ii. ^ For a generally supposed reference to 
the p.ar.allel cull of Adonis, see Gardkn, § 8 ; and cp Naaman. 
According to Ewald, the ‘desire of women ’ mentioned in Dan. 

11 37 is T.ammuz- Adonis. 

It is maintained by Stneken and Winckler that 
features of the Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris myths 
have attached themseh'es to certain legendary Israelitish 
heroes. Thus Abram and Sarai, brother and sister, as 
well as husband and wife, also Amnon and 'Paniar, 
suggest comparison with Tammuz and Istar^ (see 
Stucken, Astralmythen^ ii ; W'i. G/‘223, 227 f. ep 
io5y. , and 'Famak, 2). The story of Joseph devoured 
by a wild beast, also the detail about Moses in the ark of 
bulrushes (see, however, Mosks, § 3), suggest respectively 
the Adonis and the Osiris myth. David, the beautiful 
young shepherd, also reminds one of Tammuz or 
Adonis. Many critics may be inclined to admit that 
the details here mentioned (Wdncklcr has much more to 
mention besides) are of mythic origin ; but to connect 
tlicm directly with the Babylonian myth of Dhzu seems 
to be at present a somewhat bold hypothesis. That the 
mourning for Jephthah's daughter is arialogous to the 
Tammuz wailing is, however, beyond the possibility of 
doubt (see col. 2362). T. K. c. 

TANACH (*?l5rn), Josh. 21 25 AV. RV Taanach. 

TANHUMETH (nD-in^n ; ep the Talm. pr. name 
Tanhiim), father of Skkaiaii [7.?'.] (2 K. 2023: 
eANe/v\A0 [B], -man [A], O<^Ne€A^M<^0 [B] : Jer. 
408 ; eAN<\eMAi0 [Ii]. 0<NNAeA\€e [AQ], NA0- [^^]). 

The name, though possibly (cp Nahum in OS) early explained 
as ‘comfort’ (cp § 62; pointed so as to exclude a woman’s 
n.ame may, according to analogies {c.g:. Rehum, connected 
with Jerahme'el), come from an ethnic of the Negeb (cp 
Nauamani). In 2 K. Seraiah b. Tanhumeth is called a 
Nctophathite ; but the present writer lakes Naphtuhite to be 
inc.iiit(cp Netophah) — f.c. , he belonged, like (probably) his com- 
panions, to the Negeb. In Jer. the designation is apparently \ 
given to certain ‘sons of Ephai ’ (f/.r'.). But ‘rjiy (as Kt.) is 
a corrupt duplication of Cp Cfit. Bib. on Jer 40 i 5, 

where it is argued that Gedaliah’s Mizpah may have been 
Zarephath in the Negeb. 'P. K. C. 

TANIS (jANecoc [BA]) Judith 1 lo. See Zo.an. 
TANNER. TANNING. See T.katiikr. 

TAPESTRY (D'^n^D, viai'baddim), RV ‘ Carpets,* 
AV ‘coverings,’ RV”>^"- ‘ cushions, ' of tapestry are men- 
tioned in Br. 7 16 3l22t. See E.nfhkoidekv, Weaving. 

TAPHATH (ri3D, § 78), 'daughter of Solomon,’ 
wife of one of the king’s prefects (see Ben-Aiunadab), 
iK. 4ii ItaBAh 0 €i [B], OAei [IT''- t<nBaa 0 
[B], ta 4)ATA [A]). Probably, however, it was a 
Salmnean (/.g, Arabian) woman who is meant; point 
nOpw*. So in V. 15. Her name was perhaps Naphtu- , 
hith (cp § 78); and her husband’s prcfeettire may have ^ 

schmar agrees with this, and finds in t. 17 a contemptuous j 
reference to the sacrifices of the ‘ high places,’ which gave forth ! 
to \ahwe no ‘sweet savour.’ Most see a reference to the 
Barcs/na, or bundle of branches of flowering trees, held by 
worshippers of the solar fire in the Parsee religion (see Vendidad 
1964, Spiegel, Bran. Alterth. 8571). Cp a Cj'prian par.allel in 
Olinefalsch - Richter, Kypros, 137 Clermont - (4anneau 

{Etudes d'archihd. orientale^ 28 [1880]) supposes some rite in the 
mysteries of Adonis. This would require us to transfer the last 
clause of v. 17 to the end of 7'. 14. 

1 Though strictly the sister of Tammuz was Bilili. 
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comprised all 311; mnsj, Naphtoah-arab. See Crit. 
Bib. ; also Salmah. ’ t. k. c. 

TAPHON [AV] or Tephon [RV] TetficoN [AN], 
Tect)a) [V], TOXO<\C Dos. xiii. I3, § 15], 

[Vet. Lat.], Syr. One of the ‘ strong cities ’ 

in Juda?a fortified by Bacehides ; i Maec. 950. The 
name is a corruption either of Tappuah (ep josh. 168 
in which ease Beth-TAPPUAH \q.v. ) may be meant, 
or of Xetophau {q.v.). The latter view (Gra. Gesch.''^'^ 
iii. 18, n. 5) is geographically possible, but is phonetically 
perhaps rather less natural. 

TAPPUAH (n-lSn ; § 103, ep Apple and Fruit, 

§ 12). 

1. A place grouped with Zanoah, En-gannim, and 

Enam among the towns of the lowland of Judah 
(Josh. 1534), and connected apparently with Hebron 
(1 Ch.243). (In Josh. CKovdoje^ [B?]. [A], 

datfxpova [L] ; in i Ch. Oairovs [B], da(p<pov [A], 
(peOpovO [LJ). Perhaps, however, ‘ Tappuah and 
Enam’ should rather be 'and 'Fappuah [of] Enam,* 
and the same place may be referred to in Gen. 38 14 
(read ‘at Tappuah of Enaim') and in Josh. ISg 18 15 
(read for ‘ unto the fountain of the waters of Nephtoah,' 
‘unto Nephtoah, or 'Fappuah, [of] I^nam’). In all 
these passages there is most probably a geographical 
confusion due to the redactors — i.c. the place originally 
intended was in the Negeb (cp Socoii, Zanoah, Zor.mi ). 
Very possibly, too, Tappuah is a popular distortion of 
Nephtoah or Naphioah, the name the present writer 
supposes to underlie the difficult ‘ Naphtuhim ' in Gen. 
IO13. See Mizraim, § 2b, where Gen. 10 13/. is ex- 
plained in the light of the theory that is very often 
not Misraini, ‘ Egypt,’ but Misrim, the Musri on the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine. 

2. A place which appears once (see below) at a 
critical point of the history of Israel, situated on the 
border between Ephraim and Manassch (sec Kanah), 
Josh. 168 178. In 177 it B called En-tabpuah, and 
in the next verse we arc told that the land or district of 
Tappuah belonged to Manasseh, but Tappuah itself to 
the b’ne Ephraim. This is inserted to account for the 
expression in v. 7, ‘and (then) the border goes along 
southward to the inhabitants (=the district) of En- 
tappuah. * Conder {//dbJi:. 263) identifies En-Tappnah 
or Tappuah with a spring near Ydsuf, at the head of a 
branch of the lYddy Kanah, S. of Shechem and of 
Michmethath. Robinson, however, and formerly 
Conder [PEFQ, 1877, p. 48), connected it with 
A'h.’Atnf, and Guerin {Sa?n. I259) with 'Ain el-Fari ah, 
both NE. of Nablus. In each case the identification 
depends on the situation assigned to the torrent K.anah. 
Probably enough there was a northern 'I'appuah ; but 
the name (a distortion of Naphioah) comes from the 
Negeb. It is hisloricalh’ unsafe to suppose ihat the 
northern Tappuah was the city so cruelly treated by 
Menahem in his hour of victory, 2 K. 15 16 (see 
Tiphsah). 

(tP Ta<f)ov, TTYfy^v 9a(f)B(a6 [va^eO, a, 1), mg.], 0a<f)eB fB] ; eff>(f)Ove, 
TTYfy^tf 0a6<}><jj9, BatpOwO [A]; 0a7r«^oi.€, TTVy^v vaffyOoiO, 

[Lj). Dillmann holds that the Kphraimitc Ta]>puah was ihe 
royal city of Josh. 1217 (araifiovT [B], 9 (uf>(f>ov f.\], Bantpov [ L])* 
With the preceding name Bethel, the list of cities passes into 
central Palestine. The present writer thinks, however, that 
Josh. 12 -yy. has been recast by the redactor, and that the royal 
cities are really in the Jerahmeelite Negeh(cp Shi.mkoN'.meron, 
Tikzah). T. K. C. 

TARAH, RV Terah (H^n ; taraB [BL], 0- [A] 
GKARAB, eK0. [F, the preposition ek dittographed]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness; Nu. 33 27_/^ 
ISee Wandering, Wilderness of. 

Probably a mutilation of Jerahmeel (cp Terah) [Che.]. Cp 
Makheloth, Tahath, Moserah. 

TARALAH ; eApeH\& [B], [Al 

0e* [L] ; therela, therama\OS^'^Z\ 2 I5631 ; cp 261 25]^ 

1 See Adithaim. 
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apparently a Bcnjamite place-name (Josh. I827), but 
really, like ha~eleph in z/. 28, a corruption of 

iKPEEL {g.v.), or of ^5<DnT, of which may be a 

corruption (Che.). See Eleph. 


TAREA (rnsri [Bii.], [Gi.] in i Ch.835; 

but rinn [Bii.],' y™ [Gi.], ‘ eV Tahrea in 94it 1 
Gepee, e<\p<\X and N' in 941]. 0<\pee. 0AP«N [A], 
0AP(NA [L]), a descendant of Saul mentioned in a 
genealogy of Benjamin (g.v,^ § 9, ii. /3), i Ch. 835 = 941. 


TARES (zi2<\Nl<\. Mt.1325/:). The Greek word, 

which does not occur in is plainly of Semitic origin. Its 
Syriac form ziznd is (a.s Lagarde sa^'s, Sem, 63) equivalent to 
zinzan^ and so derived from \/p, which in Ar. means ‘to be 
dry.’ A kindred word is Ar! (and Pers. ?) zawdtty which 
denotes the seed of daivsar — i.e., darnel, is, according 

to Suidas, -q h> rui acrw aipa ; the medicinal effects of atpa are 
described in Diosc. 2 122. 

From the statements in Mishna and Talmud (see 
Low, 133/ ) we learn that c'3iT, the post-biblical Hebrew 
equivalent of ^t^dpta, denoted plants closely resembling 
wheat, alongside of which they grew, and were indeed 
sometimes regarded as a degenerate form of wheat 
produced under unfavourable conditions from the same 
seeds. In view of these and other statements, it is 
generally agreed that the plant intended is Lolium 
iefniilentuniy or darnel (Tristram, NHB 487, where 
there is a good account of the plant ). 

It is not improbable that ‘darnel’ has been associated with 
‘white crops,’ especially wheat, from the earliest times. With 
imperfect methods of cleaning the seed-grain, the seed would be 
sown with that of the wheat. It grows to about the same height, 
and would naturally be regarded as a degenerate form. Barnel 
was long regarded as poisonous (cp Hooker, Student's FlorUy 
454); this, however, is now attributed to the ergot with which 
it is peculiarly prone to be affected. Its rarity in England, 
where it is only a ‘ weed of cultivation,’ is due to greater care in 
the sowing. A native of Europe and N. Asia, it occurs 
throughout the Mediterranean basin. K. M. — W. T. T. -D. 

TARGET, (i) n3V, sinndh, i K. 10 16; see Shield, 


I. ( 2 ) kuioHy I S. 176. See Javelin, 1 , 5 ; Sword. 

TARGUMS. See Aramaic Language, § 6 ; Text 
AND Versions, § 65. 

TARPELITES Ezra49t ; tapa 4 >aAAaioi 

tB],Tap.f.. lAL]; Lss,!). according to most recent writers not 
an ethnic name, but miswritten for ‘ tablet-writers ’ (from 

Ass. dup-sarru)’, cp Schr. COT oi\ Jer. 6127, but see Scribe. 
Cp also Aphaksites. 


TARSHISH (L**'pnFl ; 0d,pc[e]lC [BNA, etc.]— every 
where except Is. 2 16 [see below] and 28161014 [k<\P' 
XhAcun (BXQT), xaPK. (B* once, N* twice)] where 
Q'lig. twice has GApceiC as the reading of Aq. Symm. 
'I'heod., and Ezek. 271225 [karxhAon lOl or XApK- 
(BAQ— A V. 25 adding 0ApCOC)] 38i3 [kaRXhAon lOI 
(B*) ; X<5 ^AkhAonoc (A), 0<\pceic (Q‘“^- ; thrice 
spelled Tharshish in AV [i K. 1022^/.q 2248]). A son 
of Javan, Gen. 104 i Ch. I 7 (where mis-written ,nr'2’“in, 
R'hl* 1 Bie influence of In a rela- 

refereneTs early passage (Is. 2i6) we find the 

phrase ’ Tarshish ships’^ as a synonym 
for large, sea-going vessels. We also find the phrase 
in I K. IO22- (twice; 0 i/aDs e/c 0 . the second time), 
2249® Is. 6O9 Bs. 4S7 [8], and Ezek. 2725. The infor- 
mation given us respecting Tarshish may be very briefly 
summed up. According to Jer. IO9 (later than Jeremiah), 
silver was brought from it, and elsewhere, besides silver, 


1 <B, however, does not support the rendering ‘Tarshish ships* ; 

6a\d(Tarqq in ttolv tt\oiov OaKatra-q^ [P>N‘.\, etc.] is an erroneous 
tj-anstiteration ; for another case of this .see Dan. 106 (0aAa<T<r>js 
[87] — 0ap(T6t9 [Theod.] ; cp Vg.’s niaris in Ezek. 1 16). In Talm. 
Jgt. ;^'t>-\r\ — 9a\d<T<Tto^ (Levy). 

2 Regarded as a redactional insertion (see Kittel, Benzinger). 
The Hebrew has ri 'JN (collective). 

3 Stade, Kittel, and Benzinger agree that (following 0) we 

should read here and (singular). Note niDTJ (Et.), 

‘ was broken.’ 0 b omits whilst 0 a and 0 l have re.spec- 

tively in their insertion after i K, 16 28 vavv ci9 d. and vavv . . . 
C19 6. 
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iron, tin, and lead are specified among its riches (Ezek. 
27 12 ; ep 8813). It is mentioned with the (ct’n) 

or 'coast-lands’ (Is. 286 6619 [with other countries], 
Ps. 72ro). Jonah, when fleeing from the presence of 
Yahwe, set sail for Tarshish from Joppa (Jon. I3 I2; 
cp 2 Ch. 921 dis [7rXo?a iK 0 . once], 20 36/. — where 
Tarshish ships have become, through the author’s mis- 
understanding, 'ships that go to Tarshish'). 

The identification of the locality is difficult. Most 
scholars since Bochart have thought of Tartessus 
2 Where? but Bolyb. in. 242. Ta/)(r9)ioi/) 

Tnr+PQQIIQ? Spain. This was the ancient and, 

^ as far as known to the OT writers, the 
remotest goal of Phoenician commerce (.see Ge(XJRAPhy, 
§ Herodotus (4152) indeed places Tartessus 

beyond the Pillars of Hercules; cp Strabo 3 151 ; Ifliu.. 
hi. 38. Elsewhere (2148) Strabo, with whom Pausanias 
(iv. 193) agrees, makes Tartessus the name of the 
River Boetis (Guadalquivir), and also of a city in the 
delta of this river, the surrounding territory being called 
Tartessis. Diodorus (635^) as well as Strabo speaks 
of the silver, iron, tin, and lead of Tartessus. The 
exact site seems not determinable, nor is it clear that 
the Hebrews knew it. Cp Silver. 

[The name Tartessus was extended to the whole of S. Spain. 
‘As far as the terminus Tartesiorum ’ is found in Avienus (462), 
and in the .second treaty between Carthage and Rome we read 
that the Romans are forbidden Maorta? Tap(rqiov (iq Xq^ecrOai 
€TT€K€iva (Polyb. iii. 24 3) — i.e., they are not to go beyond the city 
ofADstia in the land called Tarseion = Tarshish, See E. Meyer, 
GA 2087 (§ 425).] 

What is likely is, that Tarshish is a Semitised form 
of the native name. 

(5 in Ezek. and Is. 23 renders ‘ Tarshish ’ by 
‘Carthage.’ In its ordinary sense this name is of 
r5irfhnfTP9 unsuitable. But when the 

^ * Carthaginians brought the Plia-nician 
settlement of Alastia (see § i, end) in the land of 
Tarseion (Tarshish?) under their rule, they made it a 
Kart-hadast (=Carthage), so that 0’s rendering in a 
new sense appears to be defensible (W’i. .,^C/'’l445/ ). 

Tarsus in Cilicia is the identification adopted l^y 
Josephus and Jerome, and in modern times by liaron 
4 TflrQnQ9 Buusen, Sayce.i and— for Gen. 10 4— by 
* A. H. Keane (who takes ‘ a son of Javan ' 
to mean ‘ an Asiatic Greek ’ ; ep 'The Gold of Ophir, 
92 ff. ). The objections to this are ( i) that the recorded 
foundation of Tarsus [^.t'.] does not go back far 
enough, and (2) that its name, as given on coins and in 
Assyrian inscri])tions, has z instencl of s. 

Le Page Renouf (/^NZ>M 10 104-108 138-141) advocates 
the claims of the Phoenician coast, so that the phrase 
R PhfPTnVi5i9 ‘ 'I'-'^rshish ships’ would be equivalent 
’ to 'Phoenician ships.’ This is in 
accordance with \\’. M. Miiller’s explanation of the 
Plgyptian phrase ‘ Kefto ships’ as =‘ ships built in the 
Kefto style,’ As. 21. Eur. 349, n. 2 (cp CAPinoR). 
But plausiljle as this interpretation of ‘ ships of Tarshish ’ 
may be, the sense ‘ Phoenicia ' for ‘ Tarshish ’ has not 
been made out. It would appear as if this learned 
Egyptologist had read the text of Is. 23 10 too un- 
suspiciously. Of course, too, the sense ’PDruieia’ 
for ‘ Tarshish’ cannot easily be made to agree with the 
biblical references (apart from the phrase mentioned) 
to the city or district of Tarshish. 

Knobel and Franz Delitzsch [Cen.^^'i) separate 

the Tarshish of Gen. IO4 from that of other passages, 

6 TvTseni*^ suppose it to mean the Tyrseni — i.e . , 

^ ' the Etruscans. This we may at once 

venture to reject ; if Tyrseni are meant, it must be 
those of the .^Flgean (ep Tiras). These famous sea- 
rovers appear in the Egyptian inscriptions as Tur(u)sa,2 


^ In Exp. T, 1902, p. 179. ^ 

2 ‘It is safe to recognise in the Turusa, expressly mentioned 
by Rameses III. as a maritime people. Tyrsenian pirates vbo 
appear in the old Greek tradition — by no means the Etruscans’ 
(E. Meyer, GA 1 313, § 260). 
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and if they are referred to at all in Gen. 10 4, it would 
be best to read there, not ‘Tarshish,' but 'Tunis’ or 
•Turus.’ If we take this step, it becomes possible that 
the phrase ' ships of Tarshish ’ may have been originally 
‘ships of Turus’ (trnw?). In this case the expression 
’.vould be very old, and be a monument of the times 
when ‘ ships of the Turus ’ were no unfrequent sights. 
Later, Turus might very possibly be confounded with 
I he Tars implied in the Greek form Ta/)<n7toi' = Tartessus 
:.see § 2). 

It has hitherto been assumed in this article that the 
Hebrew text of the passages referred to is on the whole 
correct, though the doubtfulness of Gen. 

*' ' IO4 and Is. 23 10 has been alluded to. 

A Now, however, we must proceed further, 

Assnur ? account the fact that there 

iS much corruption in the Hebrew text of the OT, 
and specially in the readings of the proper names. 
As a preliminary, we must separate the inquiry as 
to the signification of dniyyoth TarM (c''nn nr:N : 
EV ‘ships of Tarshish’) from that as to the meaning 
of where it stands alone, partly because most 

critics [e.g., Stade, Or/ls 33 > note) agree that ‘ Tarshish - 
ships’ means ‘ships of the largest dimensions,’^ and 
partly because a close examination of the passages 
where the phrase 'n nv:K occurs appears to show that 
the text is corrupt, ' ships ’ being, according to the 
text here adopted, nowhere referred to except in i K. 
IO22 2248 and 2 Ch. 921. Confining our attention 
in the first instance to these three passages, and more 
especially to those in Kings as primary, we are struck 
by the improbability of the language employed (as the 
text represents). In i K. IO22 we have *a navy of 
Tarshish with the navy of Hiram’; in 2248, ‘ships 
of T. to go to Ophir for gold.’ If we knew nothing 
about a place supposed to have been called Tarshish, 
should we not suppose that represented something 

connected with naval architecture or management? 
Should this consideration seem to w’arrant emendation, 
no better one presents itself, perhaps, than (Ezek. 
0729) — i.e., the phrase ‘ships of Tarshish’ means, not 
our ‘ EasMndiamen,’ but ' galle)'s with oars. ’ In Is. 83 21 
we actually find almost the very phrase here taken as 
the original of n \s*. viz. , 'ey 'JN (EV ‘ galley with oars ’). 

Turning lo the remaining passages in which the phrase ‘ships 
of 1’.’ is supposed to occur, we are struck by finding that here 
too there is frequently the appearance of corruption. In the 
passage which, if correctly read, is the earliest authority for 
this phrase (l.s. 2i()), we cannot po.ssibly avoid reading, at the 
end of the list of objects ‘ high and lifted up,’ in lieu of ‘ ships 
of T.,’ ‘palaces of Asshur’( || ‘dwellings of Jerahmeel ’ 2 ) ; cp 
Am. 89, where, as Winckler has already seen,-^ ‘ Ashdod ’ should 
be ‘Asshur.’ Similarly in Ezek. 27 25 l.s. OO9 and Ps. 48 8, 
‘ ships of Tarshish ’ should probably be ‘ tribes of Asshur’. 

In all the other pas.sages where this word occurs (the har- 
monising must be due to an early editor), (Tarshish) 

should probably be emended into “lliTJ'N* (A.shhur) or 
(.•\sshur) ; an interesting proof of this is suggested by Ezek. 
38 1 3.-^ By ‘Asshur’ is meant, of course, not the famous rival 
of liabylonia, but a N. Arabian district of .somewhat uncertain 
c.xlent, also knowm perhaps as Ge.shur (see Geshur, 2). That 
the Chronicler in the third century n.C. read^ and sup- 

posed it to be a comparatively distant maritime region, is no 
obstacle to the theory here maintained, whilst an objection 
drawn from Gen. 10 4 (Tarshish, a son of Javan) w-ould imply 
that we possessed the Table of Nations in its original form (see 
Tiras, § 2). See CriL Bib, 

F.B., §1/; T. K. C., §§3-7. 

1 See, however, Benzinger’s note on i K. IO22. 

2 I'he Jerahmeelites also appear to be referred to in Is. 2 20 
(see .Mole). 

3 Alitest. Vnt. 185, where, however, Winckler supposes a refer- 
ence to .'\ssyria. 

We there find C''wnn ‘'nrir'i where "lilD almost 

certainly represents and at once suggests that the 

followdng word 'in (which has no I) is a corrupt diltogram of the 
same N. Arabian name. Certainly ‘Tartessus* docs not suit 
at all. 


TARSHISH, STONE OP 


TARSHISH (‘J^pnn). I. One of the ‘ seven (?) 
princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus (Esth. I14 MT). 
On the craperaOaios {capbirdeo^) of see Shfth.ak. 

If the underlying story of the Jewish deliverance is N. 
Arabian (see PuRiM, 3), ‘ Tarshish ’ probably comes from 
' Asshur ’ or Ashhur. See Tarshish (above), and cp 
Shethar-boznai. 

2. b. Bilhan, of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. [^2]), i Ch. 7 10 
{pafieacai [B], Oapaeis [AL]). Here, at any rate, 

‘ Asshur ’ or Ashhur is the underlying original. 

‘ J EDI AEL,’ the branch of Benjamin to which ‘ Bilhan ’ belongs, 
certainly comes from ‘Jerahmeel’; .so also probably does 
‘ Bilhan ’ itself. Of Bilhan’s sons, Je'ush (son of AhoIibamah = 
Jerahmeel, Gen. 865) comes from ‘ Ishmael,’ ‘Benjamin’ from 
‘ Ben-jerahmeel,’ Ehud (probably) from cn"D = *in::R(Paburim) 
= ‘ Chena'anah ‘ from ‘ Cheniah ' (cp Coniah)='j‘p 

(‘Keniie’), ‘Zethan’ from Sarephaih and ‘Ahishahar’ from 
‘Ashhur’ (see Shehariah).! It will be understood’ that the 
ethnics may early have become corrupted, and that the corrup- 
tions may soon have attained an independent existence, and 
have become further corrupted. t. K. C. 


TARSHISH, STONE OF (t>’'^nri inX), Ezek.109, 
The text of EV has here ‘ the appearance of 
^ the w'heels w’as as the colour (j'y) of a 

1. occurrences, ^ needful 

w'arning (cp Topaz) against trusting this too implicitly. 
More commonly, how'ever, ‘stone’ {dbeti) is omitted, 
and the stone referred to is simply called in MT ‘ tar- 
shish,’ in E^V ‘beryl.’ Thus in Ezek. 1 16 (nearly = 
109^) VJV has ‘like unto the colour of a beryl* 
(r'chn jTs)* in Cant. 5 14, ‘set wdth beryl* 

(iT’cnns ‘Beryl,’ however, lacks justification 

(see Beryl), and in Cant. l.c. suggests 'topaz* 

(see Topaz, end), whilst in Ezek. 2813 AV'"^^- offers us 
‘ chrysolite,’ thus, as it were, connecting the Old and the 
New Testaments (see Rev. 21 20). 

‘Chrysolite’ rests on the authority of 0 , which, supported by 
Jos. (Ant. iii. 7 5 B / 5 7), Aq. Ezek. 1 16 10 9 Dan. 106 , and Vg. 
(except Ezek. 1 16 Cant. 5 14), thrice (Ex. 28 20 3 l* 13 [86 20] Ezek. 
2813) renders y'rin by xpr><r6Ai0o9(r'). It should be added, 
however, that in Ezek. 10 9 0 gives AtPo? ai'Ppaxos ('jn J2 r)> and 


that in Ezek. 1 16 Cant. 5 14 it is content to transliterate Papcrei? 
(cp Symm., Theod. Dan. 106 and Theod. Ezek. IO9); also that 
Symm. in Ex. 28 20 Ezek. 1 16 10 9 Cant. 5 14 gives vdKit' 9 o<: (cp 
Vg. Cant. 5 14, and .see Jacinth); and that 0 in Dan. 106 gives 
6 d\aa-<Ta (cp Vg. Ezek. 1 15, and see Tarshish). 

The modern chrysolite is, of course, excluded. There 
remain the ‘ hyacinthiis ’ — i.e., the sapphire of the 
moderns (see J.acinth) — and the topaz, 
2. Identinca- Pliny's description of the chrysolite 

tions. 'aureo fulgore trakicens’ (/AV3742/. ) 

has led some 334b. Del., Kraetzschmar) to 

identify with the chrysolite of the ancients (.see, however. 
Chrysolite). For the hyacinthus no plausible case can 
be made out. The chrysolite or topaz (?) has found 
some favour because Pliny speaks of a large chrysolite 
from Spain, and Tarshish is generally placed in southern 
Spain. But Pliny also states that chrysolites were found 
in Arabia, and it seems likely (i) that the Hebrews 
would have obtained precious stones chiefly from Arabia, 
and consequently (2) that if the name of the stone under 
consideration were derived from a country, the country 
would be some part of Arabia. Luther’s identification 
of ' tarshish ’ with the turquoise would therefore be 
plausible if the name ‘ tarshish ’ could be traced to some 
ancient name of the Wady Maghara in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, where the turquoise-mines were w'orked. But 
the mere similarity of names is of course valueless, 
and the Sinaitic turquoises so quickly lose their colour - 
that they can hardly have been much in requisition. 
We must, therefore, look farther for a clue to the 
meaning of ‘ tarshish. ' 

Let us then, as we have done already in the case of the 


1 Cp I S. 6 19, where the original of 0 ’s text (note [ot] viol 
must have run, n *3 

‘and the Kenites were angry w’ilh the men of Beth-cusham. 
Cp Shimshai. 

- Ebers, Durch Gosen, 137. 
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nTi25, pitddh (see Topaz), turn to the Assyrian lexicon. 

It is well known that to the Assyrians the 
. precious stone par excellence was that called 
Assyrian (etymologically identical with Heb. 

cfniesu? ftalldmis ; see Flint), which is hardly the 
diamond (Del. Prol. 85; Ass. HWB s.v.), but may 
perhaps be the white sapphire. 

Here are two Assyrian passages given by Delitzsch in which 
the name occurs : ‘ Like a ring of elmeSu may I be precious in 
thine eyes,’ and *a carriage whose wheels were of gold and 
elmeSu ’ (cp Ezek. 1 16). It is, at any rate, possible that the 
‘ tarshish-stone ’ should rather be the ‘ halmis-stone,’ ^ and that 
the Inferred Hebrew form (Ass. elm^su) is equivalent to 

the attested form Jtahnal in Ezek. 1 4 27 82 (cp Amber, § i). 

Probably enough the halmis-stone is referred to again 
in Job 28 i8a, where rdmoth 7vd-gdbiS niCNi) should 
perhaps be ['JcnNO and in v. 19, where 

should be read for (see Topaz). 

There is also, however, the possibility that [px] 

or ' Tarshish [stone],’ is a corruption of px, 

' Asshurite stone * or 'ti ' stone of Ashhur ’ (cp 

Tarshish, § 7). t. k. c. 


TARSUS (tarcoc* Acts 930 11 25 223; Ethnic, 
TApceyCi 2 Macc. 430 Acts 9 n 21 39). 

Tapord? (Attic, Tappd5)= ‘ wing,' or ‘feather.’ The town 
was said to have derived its name from a feather which fell from 
the wing of Pegasus (cp Juv. Sa/. 3 ns) ; but that was a legend 
based upon an etymological fancy. It is the nn of late coins 
(with Aramaic inscriptions), and is mentioned under the name 
Tarzi by Shalmaneser (Black Obelisk Inscr. 4138; Scheil, 
7 i/’(-), 447; Wi, GBAy 196, 256) in the ninth century. For 
stories of its origin, see Ammianus, xiv. S3, and Strabo, 673, and 
on the name cp Jensen, Hittiter u. Artnenier 1898, pp. 62 /.y 
160 ff. (The Heracles of Tarsus was the Cilician god Sandan. 
Dio Chrys. calls him the apxi?yo9 of the Tarsians (223), and he 
may be identified with the Baal of Tarsus named on coins. He 
was worshipped by the periodical erection of ‘ a very fair pyre ' 
{ibid.), a rite presumably analogous to that described in the De 
Dea Syria, ch. 49 — WRS. See 377, where Is. 30 33 is 

compared. On Sandan, WRS refers to K. O. JNIulIer in Rhein 
Mas. 1829, and E. Meyer in ZDMG, 1877, pp. 736^ On the 
identification, sometimes proposed, of Tarsus with Tarshish, see 
Tarshish. 1 

Tarsus the chief town of Cilicia [7. t'.] was situated 
on the right bank of the ancient Cydnus in the wide 
Q'f , and fertile plain between Mt. Taurus and 

' . . the sea, thus commanding the passes 

leading from Cilicia into Lycaonia or 
Cappadocia. Almost necessarily also the route through 
Mt. Amanus into Syria involved passage by Tarsus. 
The city thus at an early date attained importance. 
Xenophon (who uses the plural form, Taptroi)^ speaks 
of it, in 401 B. c. , as a great and prosperous city {ttoXlv 
fjL€yd\7)v Kai evdaL/mopa), the residence of Syennesis the 
king of Cilicia {A nab. 1 2 23). In the lime of Alexander 
the Great it was the residence of a Persian satrap, who 
fled on his approach, so that the city surrendered with- 
out resistance. Alexander nearly died here from a fever 
aggravated by bathing in the icy waters of the Cydnus 
(Arrian, Anab.24; cp Paus. viii. 2S3). After Alex- 
ander’s death Tarsus usually belonged to the Syrian 
empire, and under the Seleucid kings Antiochus VII. 
to Antiochus IX. was one of the royal mints. For a 
short time under Antiochus IV. (175-164 B.c. ) it bore 
the name ‘Antioch on the Cydnus' (’ Ai'ri6xeia Trpbs 
r(p ; Antiochia ad Cydnum) as we find from the 

coins (see Head, Hist. Xumm. 612 f. ). For a time it 
was in the possession of the Ptolemies. 

Coming down to Roman times, we find that in the 
Civil War Tarsus took the side of Cresar, though it was 
to Pompeius that she owed her liberation from the 
sway of eastern rulers. Caesar in consequence honoured 
the city with a visit, and its name was changed to 

1 l.e.y n and n> V and i, q and ^ (cp old Hebrew script) have 
been confounded. 

2 So, at least, if n in n'iDX"' represents ^ in Otherwise 

niDKT >^ay spring from which became first icxi and then 

11^X1 (with stroke of abbreviation). There is no inducement to 
make niDXT come from 'noyi (the * Ra'amathite stone '). 

3 Pausanias calls it 'Tapo-er?. Other forms are Tepo-d?, or 
©aperds. 


Juliopolis (Caes. Dell. Alex. 66; cp Dio Cass. 4 7 26). 
For this attachment Cassius ordered it to be plundered ; 
but, on the other hand, Anlonius rewarded it with 
municipal freedom and e.xemption from ta.xes [i.e., it 
became a civitas libera et immunis). But none the 
less it was the seat of a convenlus — i.e., periodical 
assizes (cp Acts 19 38) were held within it by the Roman 
governor (Cic. Ep. ad Alt. v. I64, etc.), though in 
strict theory a ‘ free city’ was outside the province and 
the governor’s Jurisdiction (see further, with reference 
to Tarsus, Philostr. K Apoll. 1 12, Iv Tapaois 8 ^ &pa 
dyopdp ^y€P ; and Momms. -Marq. Rom. Staatsverw. 
1 80 n. 3).^ Like Thessalonica, the legal position of 
which was similar. Tarsus was the headquarters of the 
Roman governor. 

The freedom {libertas, avTOvop.ta) or self-government which 
Tarsus enjoyed is expressly attributed to Antonius (App. Bell. 
Civ. 5 7). It was at Tarsus that Antonius received Cleopatra in 38 
B.c. when she sailed up the Cydnus in the character of Aphrodite 
(Pint. Ant. 25 yi). But others attribute the status to the 
bounty of Augustus (Lucian, Macroh. 21 ; cp Dio Chrysos. 
236 R, xaxeivo? \i>e.y Augustus] vuiv iTap€(j-\€ xu>pav vopou? 
Ti/xTjv €^ou<riav tov 7roTap,oO ttj? Ga\d<rcrr}^ Trj? Ka6' avrov^, thus 
summing up municipal independence, freedom from taxation 
and control of internal sources of revenue). Probably Augustus 
confirmed in this respect the action of his rival. Note 

that it by no means followed that Paul’s possession of Roman 
citizenship (Acts 22 28) was a consequence of the autonomy 
enjoyed by Tarsus. The citizenship of Tarsus possessed by 
all Tarsians who came within the prescribed conditions, could 
never carry with it Roman citizenship (cp Ramsay, St. Paul 
the T rave Her, 30 /.). 

It is not easy to estimate the influence exerted upon 
the intellectual life of Paul by the peculiar surroundings 

2 jjij, and circumstances in which he was placed 

- ■ at Tarsus. T'arsus was indeed renowned 

re erences. ^ place of education under the early 
Empire. Strabo (673) even ranks Tarsus above the 
other two great ‘ Lhiiversity cities' of his time for love 
of learning. It was the home of eminent Stoics, like 
Athenodorus the tutor of Augustus, and Nestor, who 
taught Tiberius (Strabo, 674). A remarkable feature 
was that this zeal for learning w'as not an extraneous 
characteristic, but was due to natives of the city itself 
(Strabo, /.r. ), so that Tarsus rather sent teachers to the 
rest of the world, then received students therefrom. It 
would doubtless be very satisfactory to have been able 
to trace in Paul’s writings (as, e.g., in the case of the 
writer of Lk. and Acts) some tinge of Hellenic culture, 
some echo from the lecture-rooms of Tarsus ; but the 
attempt must be abandoned. The three references to 
Hellenic literature (Actsl728 i Cor. 1632 Tit. I12) by 
no means bear out this imagination, but are merely 
floating sentiments of a popular character. Passages 
like I Cor. 1 20 or Col. 28 would hardly favour the 
probability of finding a tinge of classical culture or 
philosophy in Paul. Even the speech in Athens, if its 
historicity is to be accepted as beyond dispute, cannot 
on an unbiassed view be made to support the somewhat 
extravagant claims made on Paul’s behalf by some 
modern commentators. Seeing that Paul’s teacher 
Gamaliel was inclined to encourage Greek studies, the 
fact that so little trace of such can be found in Paul is 
itself an argument against attaching undue weight to 
the Hellenic influences which surrounded his early life^ 
(see Athens). 

Thi.s verdict, on the other hand, by no means implies the 
denial of the formative influences of Tarsian life upon Paul. In a 
city which was in contact, both in the philosophic schools and in 
its harbour, with both the eastern and the western world ; which 
entered intimately into the general life of the Roman provincial 
organisation to which it belonged, but also retained the vestiges 
of that vigorous municipal life which was so characteristically 
Greek — in .such a town Paul could not fail to gain that 


1 On the constitution of Tarsus under the Romans, see the 
details given in Dio Chrysos. 2 43 R. 

2 [WRS, EB('^), 23 67 by presumes that Paul ‘formed no higher 
opinion of the culture of Tarsus than did his contemporary 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose testimony as to the character of 
the citizens {Vit. Ap.\i) is confirmed by Dio Chrysostom.' 
He thinks that ‘sensuous Eastern religion had more attraction 
for the inhabitants than the grave philosophy of the Porch.’] 
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famlliarlly with cosmopolitan ideas, that knowledge of the 
working of complex organisations, and that^ gra?.p of Roman 
ideas and methods, which runs through his life and work. In 
.short, it is the Roman, rather than the (ireek, that we find in 
Paul. 

After his conversion, Tarsus became once more Paul's 
home when he was obliged to quit Jerusalem (AetsOao). 
Here he remained until brought by Barnabas to Antioch 
{.\ctsll25). This period of residence and preaching in 
Tarsus and other Cilician towns (cp Gal. I21) extended 
over several years. Doubtless Tarsus was again visited 
on the second missionary tour (Acts 15 41); for the 
Roman road ran from Tarsus through the ‘ Cilician 
Gates,’ in Mt. Taurus, giving access to Lycaonia (cp 
.\ctslt 3 i). Similarly, on the third missionary tour, 
Acts 1823 conceals a visit to Tarsus, on which occasion, 
so far as the record goes, Paul looked for the last time 
upon the busy quays and market-squares of his native 
town. 

Tar.sus is now Tersus. The ruins of ihe old town are con- 
cealed 15 or 20 feel deep in the silt of the river and no systematic 
excav.ation has yet been made. See Murray’s Ildbk. to A J/ 
184/; 'I'he chief coin-type resembles that of Antiochj being 
the Tyche of I'arsus seated, with the river Cydnus swimming 
at her feel. The imperial coinage shows great variety of subject. 
Among the lillesare .MrjTpOTroAis. ’EAev 0 cpa, Nea>/copo?, and Ilpcorr) 
fxeyL(rrr} xaAAt'cmj ypa/i/iiaTi jSouArj?. W. J. VV. 

TARTAK (pniTl; GapOak [BAL]), the god of the 
])eoj)le of Avvah (imported into Samaria), 2 K. iTai- 
Pcrhai)s Tartahii, the ‘ lance-star ' of the Babylonians 
(cp nn-in, ‘lance,’ Job U21 ; MT nmn), identified by 
Jensen^ wdth Antarcs, and by I lommer* *^ w’ith Procyon, 
and regarded by the Babylonians as the star of the god 
Ninib. By a textual error ^ pnm became or 

(perhaps better, see Nihiiaz) jnnj, and by another error, 
similar to that which has duplicated the deity of Sephar- 
vaim, made its way into the text, and was even in one 
form of the text (see 0'-) ‘ assigned to the people of the 
imaginary city of Mena in order to leave Nibhaz 

for the .\vvites. 

If, however (cp Succoth-benoth), the colonists of j'nDK’i 
Shimrnn, came from the non - Isr.aelite Negeb, both Nibhaz 
(XibharuV) may be a corruption of Jerahmecl and Tariak of 
Terah (a distorted form of Jerah = Jerahmeel (see Crit. />’//'.). 

T. K. C. 

TARTAN ; in 2 K. 0 an0an [B], 0 Ap 0 . [A], 

TAN 0 . [H]; in Is. TANAGAN [BI<‘:-a.d.a,al q*J^ NA 0 AN 
N*A]. 0 Ap 0 A ; Tliarthan)\^ an exact reading 

of the familiar A-ssyrian title, tartdnu, turtanu, tartan, 
which occurs in 2 K. 18 17, and Is. 20 i. 

In .Assyrian historical times, the Tartan was the 
cominander-in-chief of the army, and ranked next to the 
king. 'The office seems to have been duplicated, and 
there was a tartdnu imni or ‘tartan of the right,’ as 
well as a tartdnu sumeli or ‘tartan of the left.’ In 
later time.s the title became territorial ; we read of a 
Virtan of Kummuh, or Commagene. The title is also 
applied to the commanders of foreign armies ; thus 
Sargon speaks of the Tartan Mu.surai, or Egyptian 
'Tartan. 'The 'Tartan of 720 B.c. was probably called 
Asur-iska-danin ; in 694 B.C. , .Abda’, and in 686 B.C. 
Bel-cmurani, held the title. It does not seem to have 
been in use among the Babylonians. C. H. w. j. 

TARTARUS, a term for ‘hell’ (so EV text) in 
of 2 Pet. 24. The Greek, how'ever, has rap- 
rapuicras = ets Tdprapoi/ pix^/as. Sextus Empiricus (about 
200 A. n. ), speaking of the expulsion of Rronos by Zeus, 
has KaT€TapTdpix)<T€. 

Taprapoq occurs twice in Job, viz. (a) in 40 15 [20], where, 
however, TeTpdTroo’ii' ev t (5 raprapio must be an error for tct . ev 

aypip (so Grabe, ap. Schleusner), the initial rap being ditto- 
graphic, and T (T) miswritten for y (T), and (b), in 41 23 [24], 
where t'ov rdpTapov ri}? d^uo’o’ou may represent C''nn Tp^p 
‘ the bottom of the abyss ’ (see Ointment, 3, with n. i). 

1 Kosmot. 49 cp 15053. 

2 Exp . /’9331 ; GBA 666. 

3 The error may have been partly due to a reminiscence of 

Nergal tna: springs out of 

* Kai drfipe? aioiveip. crroiTjcrat' ttjv 6apdaK koX ol evaioi 
€:roiTf(rai' rrjv ejSAaie^ep, 


Upon Job4l23 [24], among other passages, is based 
the theory that Behemoth and Leviathan [q.v.] 
belong primarily to mythological zoology. Leviathan 
is in fact a reflection of "Tiamat, the chaos-dragon (cp 
Dragon, § 7), and, according to one form of the 
creation-myth, was cast into the abyss under ward. 
But 'Tartaros was not properly a watery abyss ; it had, 
according to the Greek myth, ‘ a gate of brass and a 
threshold of bronze.’ The essential parts of the con- 
ception are depth of situation and (of course) darkness. 
Tartaros was ‘ as far beneath Hades as heaven is high 
above the earth’ (//. 813^ ; cp Hes. Tlieog. 807), and 
the Titans are even described as ‘ below 'Tartaros ’ 
(roi)s vTTOTaprapiovs), H. 14 279. Analogous to the fate 
of Kronos and the Titans was the fate of the fallen 
angels, who, according to 2 Pet. 24, were 'committed 
to pits of darkness ’ {aipoTs ^6(pov^), having been * hurled 
into 'Tartaros.' The allusion may be to the passage 
on the punishment of Azazel [7.1^] in Enoch 10 , where 
the vig<jrous Greek version (Syncellus) gives, ^/xiiaXe 
avrbv els rh ctkStos . . . Kal ^iriKdKvxl/ou abrip (TKdros. 
For a more remote parallel see Rev. 2O2. See Abyss ; 
Eschatology, § 89. t. k. c., § 5. 

TASK, TASKMASTER, TASKWORK. See Taxa- 
tion, § 5. 

TASSELS (nV’V)' Nu. 1538 EV Fringes. 

TATAM (tatam [BL], -mi [A]), Josh.1559, © 
Between KuL(jn and Sokes. 

TATNAI, or rather (RV) TATTENAI ; tan 
0 ANAIOC [L]; Ezra53 0 ANANA 1 [B], 0 A 00 . [A], 56 
0 AN 0 ANAC [B], 0 A 00 ANAC [A], 66 AcOCexe [BA I 

13. TAN 0 ANAI [B], 0 A 00 ANAI [A]), the ‘ governoi 
of the region beyond the river’ (see Guvkk.n.ment, § 25, 
Ezra .a 3 66), called in i Esd. Sisinnes (q.v.). We 
shall assume here that the present form of the text is 
original (see, however, Crtt. Bib., where this and other 
names are disputed). According to Meissner {ZA TIT, 
1897, p. 191/. ), this Persian official is mentionetl in 
neo- Babylonian contracts. Here, in texts of the first 
and third 3’ears of the reign of Darius, is mentioned 
a certain Us-ta-an-ni or Us-ta-nu, satrap of Babylon 
and Syria. The dates agree, and also the titles 
(xnnj nny nns, ndri). The name corre- 

sponds to old Pers. Vistana, and appears in a Greek 
form as IdiaOdurjs (Arr. iii. 19 4), lardurjs (Arr. vii. 64)1 
and 'Tardvrjs (Herod. 777). On the other hand, 
it is a much easier transition to 'jnn from old Pers. 
Thithina (a form assumed by Marq. Fund. 52, and 
E. Meyer, Entst. des. Jud. 32) than from old Pers. 
Vistana, for we have, on Meissner’s hypothesis, to 
sujjpose that ':nn was corrupted from 'jnn- According 
to Arrian, however (vii. 64), there were two con- 
temporary persons named respectively Sisines and 
Histanes. May not the document from which the 
name of the Syrian satrap in Ezra and Nehemiah is 
derived have confounded the two names? As to the 
historicity of what is told ns of 'Tattenai and Shethar- 
bozenai, we must draw' a distinction between the 
narrative and the inserted documents on which the 
narrative is supposed to be based. According to Well- 
hausen [GGA 1897, no. 2), the official correspondence is 
but an invention for dramatic effect. Sisines (Tatnai), 
for instance, attempted to get the building of the temple 
interrupted, and failed. But the Jewish writers had no 
access to official archives. The same view is taken by 
Kosters {Herstel, 29). Marquart, however {Fund. 
49), thinks tliat the ' kernel ’ of the decree of Darius 
may be genuine, whilst Meyer {Entst. des Jud. 41-53) 
maintains that the documents are almost entirely 
genuine, and the narrative therefore in the highest 

^ Cp J*ide6, VTTO ^ 6 <f)ov, ‘under darkness’ (cp Enoch 10 5, 
above). The reading <reipais (‘chains') is not accepted by 
editors (see Ear. Bible), though both Jude band the foundation- 
passage in Enoch speak of bonds. 
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degree trustworthy. The only passage in the docu- 
ments to which this scholar takes exception is Ezra tji2a, 
which is certainly not the language appropriate to an 
imperial decree. This criticism seems hardly keen 
enough. Even the name Sisincs, on which Meyer 
relies so much, is very doubtful, and Kosters’ and 
\\'ellhausen’s criticisms are not altogether baseless. Cp 
Ezra-Nehemiah, § 6. t. k. c. 


TAXATION 1 AND TRIBUTE 

The modern sheikh (§ i). Tiihe (§ gyC). 

Religious dues (§ 2). Firstlings (§§ 11-13). 

^lonarchical idea (§ 3). Levitical cities (§ 14). 

Political taxation (§§ 4-7). Expenses of worship (§ 15). 

Sanctuary dues (§ 8). Priests’ revenue (§§ 16-18). 

The nomads of the Arabian desert know nothing of 
tax or tribute, either to their sheikhs or to Allah ; so far 
1 The from finding a source of revenue in 

modern people, the sheikhs are under obligation 
. , to spend their own private fortune for the 

^ ' public good. It is expected of a sheikh that 

he entertain strangers and visitors better and more 
sumptuously than an ordinary member of the tribe 
possibly can ; his duty is to support the poor and to 
share what he has with his friends (Burekhardt, A^otvs 
on the Bedouins, 1830). Often enough it happens that, 
even with a rich sheikh, this ends in poverty; but a 
reckless hospitality always brings high repute. The 
means for such hospitality have to be found in war and 
pillage. The Syrian towns and villages on the borders 
of the settled land have to pay their regular ‘ brother- 
hood ’ {hi/iowe) to the Bedouins. By ancient custom a 
special share of the booty taken in war falls to the 
commander ; he has the first choice, and in old 
Arabia was entitled to a fourth of the whole. In ancient 
Israel the practice was similar. 'Fhe only due, if we 
may so call it, falling to the chief is a larger share of 
the spoil ; Gideon, for example, receives the golden 
‘crescents’ of the Midianites (Judg. 824; cp 530). 
David sends his share in the spoil [sd/d/, rQv 

<TKv\cop“) from the Amalekite raid in presents to his 
friends in Judah (i S. 30 26 /.). 

The offerings also which were presented to the god 
did not originally come under the category of dues 
which were demanded and had to be 


2. Religious 
dues. 


paid. \Vhen a beast from the flock or 
lierd was slaughtered, there was no 
question of a definite tax or tribute ; it was a ease 
of voluntary giving. Indeed in the most ancient 
Semitic ritual the notion of giving to a deity at all has 
no place, or at best only a very subordinate one ; the 
root-idea being that the blood poured out and the 
sacrificial meal arc fitted to renew and strengthen 
sacramentally the mystic bond in which the deity and his 
worshippers are united (on this subject cp Sacrifice). 

A solitary exception would seem to be found in the 
paschal offering. Following Wellhausen W) and 

Robertson Smith {Be/. Seni.C^^, 463 /. ), most recent 
scholars explain it as an offering of the firstborn of the 
flock. If this be right, its character as a due payable 
lo the deity can hardly be denied ; and it is certain that 
the paschal offering was, in the later period at least, so 
regarded. Robertson Smith, indeed {/oc. cit . ), seeks the 
original explanation of this sacrifice of firstlings in another 
region of thought ; the exact parallel to the sacrifice of 


1 The verb he'cTdk is rendered ‘ tax ’ in 2 K. 23 35 EV ; 

in Lev. 27812 ‘value,’ and 27 14 ‘estimate.’ The subst. 'erck 

is ‘ taxation 'in 2 K. 23 35 ; it occurs frequently in P 
(Lev. 273 Nu. 18 18, etc.), where RV regularly has ‘estimation.’ 
For the ‘raiser of taxes,’ Dan. 11 20 , nogesipm, cp Exactor. 

On the ‘ taxing, RV ‘ enrolment ’ (aTroypa(f>h), of Lk. 2 2 Acts 
537, cp Quirinius, Judas, 10. The verb airoypdtjieardaL occurs 
in Lk. 2135 Heb. 12 23 ; anoypdifieiv in i Esd. S 30 in 0 ba 
Atto ypatftrjSy see Swele). 

2 sd/di is also Trpovofihy ia Nu. 31 32, and Apirayrj [BRA] 
in Is. 10 2. For other terms used see Spoil. 
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the firstlings of cattle he finds, not in the yearly offering 
of the first-fruits of the field generally, but in the law of 
Lev. 1923^, according to which the fruits of a newly 
planted field for the first three years may not be eaten. 

' The characteristic feature of this ordinance, from which 
its original meaning must be deduced, is the taboo on 
the produce of the first three years, not the offering at 
the temple paid in the fourth year.' This same con- 
ception of a taboo is what he finds underlying the 
sacrifice of the firstlings of the flock. That wliich is 
taboo has supernatural attributes which forbid its being 
appropriated to common uses. This character of taboo 
attached, he thinks, in the oldest times, in a certain 
measure to all domestic animals, and naturally there- 
fore in an intensified degree to the firstborn. It 
is, however, hardly necessary to have recourse to this 
line of explanation. Certainly no other instance of an 
offering of firstlings besides the passover can be adduced 
for the earliest Hebrew period before the settlement in 
Canaan. And the passover itself, as is shown in more 
detail elsewhere (Feasts, § 2, B.assover, §§ 9-1 1) was 
not originally, or before the settlement, a sacrifice of the 
firstborn. The passover ritual points clearly to the 
contrary, and shows that under this sacrifice lav the 
same fundamental ideas as undcT all the other sacrifices, 
namely, that the blood of the victim was to renew the 
communion with the deity, and thereby, in this 
j^articular instance, be a powerful protective against 
pestilence and the like. It was only in the course of 
the subsequent development that the passover was 
brought into connection with the sacrifice of the first- 
born, or sought to be explained as such. 

As already said, the sacrifice of the firstborn cannot 
be proved, in the Hebrew domain, for the oldest 
l)eriod ; all the probabilities point rather to the other 
conclusion — that it was a secondary development ; out 
of the custom of offering the first-fruits of the field arose 
the other of offering those of the flock and of the herd, 
and here accordingly we have only the extension to 
animals and men of the deity’s original claim to be 
presented annually with the first-fruits of the field. 

The entire conception of sacrifice as being a tribute 
due to God is in Hebrew religion subsequent to the 
settlement in Palestine, and on internal evidence must 
be regarded as impossible in the earlier time, for it had 
its origin in the complete revolution in the idea of God 
which followed upon the settlement. 'J'he tribal and 
national god became thereby a territorial god, and thus 
came into the position which the Canaanites had as- 
signed to their Baal; he him.self became the ‘ baal,’ 
that is, ‘lord’ of the land,— in the sense, e.s])ecially, 
that he was lord of the soil, and that the produce of the 
soil was regarded as his gift (see B.\Al). I'his whole 
view of the deity as the bestower of all the gifts of 
nature is, it is obvious, possible only for an agricultural 
people. As soon as this view had become the prevailing 
one, however, the next step was exceedingly simple, 
nay, it was inevitable ; thanks were offered to the deity 
for the gifts of the soil, and he was acknowledged as the 
giver by having the firstlings and the best of the fruits 
of the earth returned to him in sacrifice. 'I'he Ganaan- 
ites had already come to this view of their offerings, 
and the Israelites took it over from them, as we see 
very specially in their adoption of the originally 
Canaanite yearly festivals. All these festivals are agri- 
cultural in character ; they are intimately associated 
with harvest, and the idea they express is that the 
harvest is sanctified by the festal offering. 

In the further development in Israel a new thought 
came to be added. Once the monarchy had become 

_ -u- 1 established, the monarchical idea was 

3. Monarchical ^,^3 

Idea. thought of as the supreme king of his 

people (cp Messiah, Molech). But among the rights 
of icings one of the first was that of levying tax and 
tribute ; and, as we shall see later, it was exercised very 
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early (David, Solomon) ; cp Government, § 19. A 
main duty of subjects was ancl is the payment of the 
king’s dues ; this principle was applied to the deity and 
to his worship in sacrihce, as soon as he came to be 
regarded as the king of his people. How nearly related 
are the two things — secular ta.xation and sacred tribute 
— is instructively shown by the instance quoted by 
Robertson Smith {Rel. 246) ; at Tyre tithes 

were paid to Melkarth as ‘ king of the city.' The same 
thing is seen in the motives assigned for sacrifice by the 
later Hebrews. The offerings brought voluntarily to 
the altar are regariled as a tribute to the deity on quite 
the same footing as the presents voluntarily brought to 
an earthly king. To the sacrifices offered during the 
Hebrew monarchy equally apply the words of Homer ; 

bdopoi deovs ireWei, dCop aidoiovs iBaaiXrjas. 


One does not come into the king's presence empty- 
handed (Judg. 817/ iS. IO27). but, if one has aught to 
ask, brings a gift of homage ; so, in like manner, when 
one ‘seeks the face’ of God (Mai. 18). Precisely 
similar is the ancient Greek conception of sacrifice as 
being the tribute and homage due to the divinity on 
whom a man is dependent (Nagelsbach, Homerische 
Tkeolos^ie, 186). In the last resort, the offering comes 
to be expressly called ‘ a gift ’ to the deity ; minhah 
(Gen. 43/. 1 S. 217, and often) or korbdn. 

Such in general is the course of the development. 
As to the development in detail of ta.xation and tribute 
as political institutions the deficiency of 


4. Political 
taxation : 
Saul. 


our sources leaves us very much in the 


special dues levied by him ; he had no 
capital and no special court, but lived on his ancestral 
holding at Gibeah. Xor had he any state officials to 
govern the land under his orders and receive their pay 
from him. We may take it for granted as self-evident 
that, in accordance with ancient custom, he claimed and 
received his special share of the spoils of war, as we are 
expressly told that David at a later time did (2S. 811 
1230). We hear of gifts of homage, as, for e.xample, 
when he was elected to be king (i S. IO27), or when his 
favour was specially sought (iS. I620). It is easily 
conceivable that this source of income, added to the 
revenue derived from his property at Gibeah, may have 
been amply sufficient for the modest requirements of 
his throne. At any rate, it is not safe to draw from 
what is said in i S. I725 strict inferences as to the exist- 
ence of certain specified exactions in Saul’s day. d'he 
passage promises freedom from taxation to the slayer of 
the giant and to his house, thus presupposing the exist- 
ence of fi.xed taxes. But this is evidence only for the 
much later period of the author, or editor, to whom it 
appeared self-evident that such must have arisen as soon 
as a monarchy had come into being. The same obser- 
vation applies to the so-called ‘ manner ’ or constitution 
of the monarchy as set forth to the people by Samuel 
(iS. 810^, esp. V. 15), where also taxes, and, in 
particular, tithes of the field and the vineyard are 
mentioned. 

Under David, and still more under Solomon, we see 
the system growing. Under David, in addition to 
the king’s share of booty (2S. lio I230), 
6. Bavia, pj.o,jiij,e,^ce is given to the tribute received 
Solomon, subjugated peoples ( i K. 5 1 [42i] 2 K. 

84), and the voluntary gifts of subjects still continued to 
come in (1 K. IO25). We may, nevertheless, conjecture 
with some degree of probability that David’s numbering 
of the people (2S. 24i /) was connected with the levy- 
ing of taxes, and vvas intended to be used in regulating 
their incidence and the e.xaction of military service. 
The duties of the ‘governors’ (c'^xp, nhibun, EV 
* garrisons,’ 2 S. 814) also, whom he set over conquered 
territory, must essentially have consisted in the collection 
of tribute. We are expressly told, at all events, that 
this Nvas the object of Solomon’s division of the kingdom 
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into districts. If the text ( i K. 4 7-19) is correct, it 
would seem that the king’s own tribe (Judah) was 
exempt from dues and imposts (but see Government, 

§ 19). However this may be, the purpose of the 
division is given with substantial correctness in the text 
as it stands (see special articles on the names of the 
‘officers’). 'Phe statement that each ‘officer’ (or 
‘ prefect ’) had to provide victuals for the king and his 
household for a month in the year may owe its form to 
a desire to show the glory of Solomon’s court ; but in 
substance the narrative is undoubtedly correct : the 
chief object of the division into districts had reference 
to taxation, and in connection with this to the ‘ task 
work ’ or personal service which was exacted (i K. 525). 
We also hear that Solomon levied toll on the caravans 
travelling by the trade-routes through the kingdom 
(i K. 10 15). The complaint made by the people after 
his death leaves the impression that his .system of taxes, 
besides being grievous in itself, was objected to as some- 
thing new and unaccustomed. 

We find hardly any other references to regular taxes 
in pre-exilic times ; but the ‘king’s mowings’ are men- 
... tioned in Am. 7 1 (see Govern.ment, § 19; 

6. La er and, on the te.xt. Locusts). 

From the fact that in post-exilic times tithe 
appears from the first as an established institution, 
we may perhaps infer that it was of pre-exilic origin. 
The narrator of i S. 8 14/ regards it as an ancient 
institution. With this would harmonise the fact that 
Am. 44 knows of a tithe paid to the sanctuary. For 
the rest, in the ideal state as constructed by Ezekiel 
we find no such thing as ta.xcs ; the prince maintains 
his court and officers out of the revenue of the princely 
domains. He gives the princely domain to his officers 
in fief. This also is an arrangement which we may 
unhesitatingly presume to have existed in the earlier 
times (i S. 812). A property-tax was imposed only for 
extraordinary emergencies, not regularly (2 K. 2835). 
See Government, § 20. 

In post-exilic times a heavy tribute was exacted, of 
course, by all the overlords of the country. Unfortu- 
- -r. X -i* nately we are without information as to 

7 . Post-exihc. jhej- 

were levied. On the latter point, however, it is practi- 
cally self-evident that the Persian rulers, like the .Syrian 
and Roman after them, a\T\iled themselves of the local 
Jewish administrations for assessment and collection. 
The land as such paid, doubtless, a definite composition 
as tribute. Moreover, when it had a governor of its 
own, the community had also to pay for his support, 
as well as make a contribution towards that of the resident 
l^ersian official in Samaria under whom it w'as placed. 
That these burdens were not trifling can be seen from 
such a passage as Xeh. 5 14 : the governor drew 40 
shekels a day besides what the ‘ rulers ’ and their sub- 
ordinates extorted from the people. If we find a 
Nehemiah in public discourse to the people characteris- 
ing this as severely oppressive and taking merit and 
credit to himself for having drawn nothing from the 
people, but on the contrary, having met all charges out 
of his own private means, we may safely conclude that 
the pressure of these dues was not regarded as light. 

Besides these direct taxes were the indirect ones 
levied by the Persian court : rents, customs, tolls, etc. 
(Ezra 4 13 20 724): unfortunately, we arc very in- 
sufficiently informed as to the meaning of the various 
technical expressions here.^ 

Over and above these were the requirements of the 
internal administration, and even if these may on the 

1 [Of the three terms in Ezra 4 13 20 724 (Bibl. Aram.), 
mimidh AV ‘toll,’ RV ‘tribute’) is quite general, a ta.x 

for every one (Ass. mandattu)^ beid (''^■ 3 , AV ‘ tribute, so R V 
‘custom’), lit. what is brought (A.ss. biltu = hdldk 

AV ‘custom’), a ‘toll’ (so RV) exacted of travehers. 
From the Ass., also, come.s Aram, maksa^ ‘ toll,’ and ninkcsd, 
‘ toll-gatherer ’ (publican).] 
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whole have been relatively light, nevertheless the 
maintenance of the temple, of the sacrificial system, and 
of the priests and Levites, must have cost considerable 
sums. The voluntary gifts of worshippers were not 
enough, and soon (under Ezra; cp Neh. IO33/. )a 
fixed poll-tax, besides other payments in kind, had to 
be established (see below, § 15). On other accounts, 
also, heavy demands were from time to time made on 
the community, as, for example, for temple restoration 
and wall-building ; in the latter connection also in 
the form of corvee, even if in both cases, as it would 
seem, the voluntary character of the service was formally 
retained. 

The priests and Levites, and the whole personnel of the 
temple, were declared wholly exempt from taxation by decree 
of the king of Persia to Ezra (Ezra 7 24). On the rest of the 
people the burden of taxation pressed all the more heavily as 
the community, broadly speaking, was a poor one. Thus, in 
Nehemiah’s time, the complaint was raised by many that in 
order to pay their taxes they had been compelled to borrow 
money and mortgage their property, thus coming into great 
straits (Neh. 

Nor did matters improve after Alexander, in the 
days of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. The principal 
burden was the poll tax (Jos. Ant, xii. 4 i) of which we 
learn more particularly from (Ps.-) Aristotle {Oeconofn. 
ii. I4) that in the Syrian kingdom, as distinguished 
from the Egyptian-Roman, it was, strictly speaking, a 
kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to 
the nature of the work and the means of the individual, 
not a persona] tax, uniform and unchanging.^ 

In addition to this there were now also other taxes, 
presumably indirect, which Josephus {Ant. xii. 83) refers 
to but does not name. A characteristic example of 
the manner in which new dues arose out of voluntary 
gifts is seen in the crown tax which grew out of the 
voluntary gift to the sovereign of a golden crown of 
honour. The priesthood of Jerusalem were exempted 
from all such dues and tribute from the time of Anti- 
ochus the Great (Jos, Atit. xii. 83). 

The method of collecting was by farming to the 
highest bidder (Jos. Ant. xii. 5 i Macc. 11 28 13 15) 
and, indeed, according to the same authority (^^r. cit.), 
the taxes of each individual city were let from year to 
year. Elsewhere it appears that there were also farmers- 
general of taxes for the whole land (see below). This 
system was widely spread throughout the whole of 
antiquity, and was adopted also under the Roman 
Empire. Even at present it is in the Turkish Empire 
the usual method of raising certain dues. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the system can easily be 
seen in actual operation there. That it is the least 
favourable of all for the taxed needs no showing ; at all 
times the farmers have known how to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the taxed, since any surplus naturally 
falls to them. 

A classical instance, in fact, is one that comes to us from 
Judaja. A certain Joseph b. Tobia, who, it ought to be men- 
tioned, had the reputation of being very lenient with his own 
countrymen, had acquired the taxing rights under Euergetes 
and Philopator by bidding twice as much as any other com- 
petitor, and paid the (for those times) enormous yearly sum of 
16,000 talents, nevertheless accumulating vast wealth during his 
twenty-two years' tenure. 

The question of immunity from taxes played a great 
part, naturally, from the Maccabman period onwards, in 
all the dealings between the Jewish leaders and their 
Syrian overlords ; it was more or less identical with 
the entire question of dependence or independence. 
Jonathan was able to secure immunity from Demetrius 
II. (i Macc. 11 34-37 ; see Israel, § 26), but this privi- 
lege does not seem to have been long maintained, for 
at a later date Simon had to demand it anew for all 
time to come (cp Israel, § 78). We are unable to 

^ It has been recently maintained by Willrich (^Judaica, 1900, 
pp. 52-58) that under the Seleucids the poll-tax was still a thing 
unknown, that it was not introduced until the time of Augustus. 
As against this, see the evidence marshalled in Schiirer, 
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say, it must be added, how great a relief, if any, this 
meant for the subjects concerned. I'undamentally, it 
meant nothing more than a change in the taxing 
authority ; the continued wars in any case were 
enormously costly. 

When the country became tributary to the Romans 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. 44 they at once took in hand 

the system of taxation. Gabinius divided the country 
into five districts — probably taxation areas after their 
usual practice in subject provinces (Schiirer, (7/ 1 
I340; cp Israel, § 85) — in which the local authorities 
were at the same time the leviers of taxes. Here also 
Caesar showed his friendly disposition towards the Jews 
by respecting the sabbatical year as regarded taxation. 
The Roman census and the Roman system of ta.xation 
as a whole do not seem, however, to have been intro- 
duced for some considerable time, the raising of the 
taxes being left in the hands of the native authorities. 
Herod the Great, at least, paid sometimes (whether 
always is doubtful) a definite tribute to the Romans, but 
as regarded the raising of this sum he could e.xercise 
independent authority as rex socius. Thus, he could 
remit taxes wholly or in part (Jos. Ant. xv. IO4 xvi. 25 
xvii. 2 i). We nowhere hear of a Roman tax during 
his reign (cp Israel, § 87, end). The situation changed 
w’hen, after the time of Herod and Archelaus, the land 
was administered by procurators; the Roman taxes, 
including the personal tax of the census, were now 
introduced. The new division of the land into eleven 
toparchies, like that formerly made by Gabinius (see 
above) doubtless had reference primarily to ta.xation. 
The procurators levied these taxes through native com- 
missions. The indirect taxes were now also farmed to 
the publicans (see Publican). From the NT (Lk. 19 1 
and elsewhere ; cp Jos. .^/ ii. 14 4) we learn that these 
were mostly Jews ; intelligibly enough, they were not 
popular : in the NT ‘ publican ’ and ' sinner ’ are 
virtually synonymous (cp Israel, § 90). 

On the whole subject of Roman taxation see Schiirer, 

1508^ and the copious literature there referred to; cp Qui- 

RINIUS, § 2yC 


Sanctuary dues fall under two categories : ( i ) the 
regular offerings at the sanctuary prescribed by custom 
ft qnnr+iinrv occasional gifts 

dues ^ which the priests received for their ser- 
vices on each sacrificial occasion. 

As for the first of these tvo classes, it has been 
already observed that in the old times no other dues 
were known beyond the offerings themselves, as also 
that it was only in a secondary way that the offerings 
assumed the character of dues. To this class of dues, 
in the strict sense of the word — that is to say, regular 
offerings definitely fixed by custom or law, as distin- 
guished from free gifts presented on all or any of the 
various occasions of public or private life — belong the 
offerings of the first-fruits of the ground and of the 
firstlings of cattle. To both these Vahwe from an 
early date set up, so to say, a legal claim. 

Even in the oldest decalogue (Mx. 84 26 J) it is made 
a legal injunction that the Israelites are to bring to 
Yahwe ‘ the best, the first-fruits of thy ground’ (n'C’Ri 
TjnniN TTpwTO'yevTjfxaTa).^ The Book of the 


Covenant (Ex. 2229 [28]) has the ordinance : ‘ thou shalt 
not delay (to offer) thine abundance and the best of thy 
winepress ’ ; the exact meaning of the expression is 
doubtful, 2 but the idea of first-fruits is not directly con- 


1 Bikkurlm being alway.s a rd;lative idea, it makes little 
material difference whether we translate ‘ the best, that is to 
say, the first-fruits of the ground,’ or ‘ the best of the first-fruits 
of the ground.’ Still, as in v. 22 (cp 23 16) the harvest festival 
is designated as the feast of first-fruits, the expression bikkurnn 
ought, doubtless, to be taken as referring to the first-fruits that 
are offered and not to the first-fruits generally, and thus equiva- 
lent to resit h. 

2 On the meaning of see the commentaries (D 

has arrapxa? aAojvo? ical Atjvov, thus taking it to mean the first- 
fruits. Doubtless it was led to this rendering by the parallel 
clause : ‘ thy firstborn son shalt thou give unto me,’ etc. 
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tained in the words themselves at any rate, and neither 
is the injunction in substance quite the same as that of 
the old decalogue. There only the first-fruits of the 
field are spoken of, whilst here, in all probability, oil 
an<l wine also are intended ; there an offering to God 
at the harvest festival is intended, here no such fixed 
date is given. Most probably the two laws were in- 
tended to run concurrently ; alongside of the precept to 
offer the first-fruits of the harvest at the harvest festival 
stood the other injunction not to be niggardly towards 
Yahwe with the fulness wherewith he had blessed floor 
and press. 

Nothing is said as to the amounts of such offerings. 
Apart from the offerings definitely provided for in the 
ritual of the old feasts, it is clear that the amount of 
first-fruits to be offered was left to the free will of the 
individual offerer. In particular, JE has no hint that 
at that early date it was already the custom to give to 
God the tenth part of the produce. Not until D is this 
expressly laid down by law. As the taxes and tributes 
payable to the king were, throughout, of older date than 
those payable to the temple, so also the tithe was first 
of all exacted by the state, and not till afterwards took 
its place among the dues of the sanctuary. 

Indeed, in the time of the old decalogue and of the 
book of the covenant there is as yet no word of dues at 
all in the strictest sense of the word, but only of definite 
offerings fixed by custom. Men offered the first-fruits 
to Yahwe in sacrifice, and in the sacrificial meal became 
Yahwe’s guests. This custom is presupposed in IJ as 
still maintaining its ancient standing (see below). 
Accordingly we have not in D, as in later times, to do 
with a tax designed to fill the temple treasury, to defray 
the cost of the temple worship, and the like. 'I'he 
maintenance of the temple in Jerusalem, and of the 
regular worship there, was the king’s affair; the priests 
derived their income from the offerings that were brought 
(see below, § 36), and thus there was no occasion for levy- 
ing on behalf of the temple any regular dues over and 
above such voluntary offerings as might be made at the 
sanctuary (cp 2K. l-25^). Further, in bringing his 
first-fruits the idea in the mind of the pious Israelite in 
early times was not at all that Yahwe had a claim to 
the fruits as being the giver of them ; his action was 
dictated by the consideration that his whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he enjoyed from year to year, 
was pure and hallow’ed only if some part of it had been 
received by Yahwe. It is one of the heavy punishments 
with which the nation is threatened by Hosea, that in 
its exile Israel shall have only ‘ bread of mourners' to 
eat, bread that is unclean, inasmuch as no portion of it 
can be brought into the house of Yahwe (Hos. 9 4). 

The sanctuary tithe is first met with in Am. 44, which 
passage show's that in the northern kingdom it was 
. , customary, in the 3'early pilgrimages to the 
9. iltne. g^j^ctuary, in addition to the daily offering 
to bring tithes on the third day. The narrative of kk 
dating from somewhere about the same period, tells of 
Jacob’s vow to pay the tithe at the sanctuary at Bethel 
(Gen, 28 22). 

D makes it quite evident that the tithe intended 
simply means the first-fruits, of w'hich the proportion, 
roughly speaking, of a tenth had been gradually fi.xed 
by custom. For in Deuteronomy ( 1 4 22 ^ ) it is enjoined 
that the produce of the field (corn, wine, oil! is to be 
tithed ; but, exactly as in the earlier lime (see above, § 8), 
in such a manner that this tithe is not to be paid, so to 
say, into the sanctuary, but simply to be laid out in a 
sacrificial meal at the sanctuary. Should the distance 
from Jerusalem, however, be so great as to make it 
impossible to carry thither the tithe in kind, then {v. 25/. ) 
‘ thou shall turn the tithe into money and carry the 
money with thee and go to the place which Yahw’e will 
choose, and there thou shall bestow^ the money for 
whatever thou desirest, oxen or sheep, or wine or 
strong drink, or whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee, and 


thou shall eat it there before Yahw^ thy God, and 
rejoice, thou and thy household and the Levite that is 
within thy gates.* Now, this tenth is actually called the 
first-fruit [resith, n'tt'Kn) in Dt. 2(52, and is accompanied 
by a further regulation as regards ritual, which may 
very w’ell have been in accordance w ith ancient custom, 
although the text itself appears to be a later a{idition 
(see Steuernagel, ad loc.): the regulation, namely, that 
the Israelite who makes the offering is to put a small 
portion of the tithe into a basket, and set it down before 
the altar of Yahwe, and in doing so to make use of a pre- 
scribed form of prayer. 

Along with the.se general regulations regarding the 
tithe D gives also a special one for the lithe of every 

10 Third vear third year 

* ^ the entire tithe is to be expended at 

home on the poor and indigent, in 
which category the Levite also is included in D, no part 
of it being applied to a sacrificial meal in the sanctuar}\ 
In devoting the tithe to this purpose, also, a special 
prayer is to be used, which is given in Dt. 2Gi2^ 
'I'his tithe constitutes one of the main sources of income 
of the rural priesthood (see below, § 17). This shows 
that by ' the tl 3 ird year ' we arc to understand not a fixed 
date holding good for the w'hole countrv, but a relative 
one, falling differently in different places or with different 
families, yet always in such a way that every year some 
portion of the Israelite nation was paying its ‘ tithe of 
the third year ’ for the poor and similar objects. It is a 
debatable question whether by this tenth of the third 
year we are to understand a second tithe every third 
year over and above the yearly tithe that has already 
been spoken of. The precept was interpreted in this 
sense by (5, which gives * the second tithe’ (r6 deOrepov 
ividiKarov) for ibycn ny:;, ‘ in the year of tithing,’ in 
Dt. 2Gi2, and the same view is taken by some modern 
scholars (^.^. . Steuernagel). For various reasons, 
however, it seems highly improbable. In the first 
place, we should have expected in the text of the law 
some kind of explicit indication that quite another tithe 
than the preceding — a second tithe, in fact — is Ixiing 
spoken of ; but of this there is no hint. Moreover, the 
imposition of a due of two-tenths of the whole produce 
of the field over and above the various payments exigible 
by the state would be something quite unusual and 
unheard of, and not at all in harmony with the general 
spirit of Deuteronomy. It is not permissible to evade 
this argument by answering that the yearly lithe paid in 
Jerusalem was not a tenth reckoned with any precision. 
The exact opposite would seen) to be the fact, if it is 
remembered that the 'renewal' in D, as contrasted with 
the old law', consisted precisely in this, that for a sacri- 
ficial offering to be made at discretion was substituted 
an offering of which the amount was precisely' deter- 
mined by law, and that amount fi.xed at one-tenth of the 
total produce. 


A later decision in Dt. 18 4 further enacts that the 
priest has a claim to the best of the corn, the wine, and 
the oil, as w’ell as of the sheep-shearing ; over and above 
the tithe the also. This again is not in the spirit 

of D, which regards the 7 ‘esith and the tithe as identical 
(see above, § 8). \\’^e have here again an expression 

of the growing claims of the priests, who in other direc- 
tions also were dissatisfied wfith the revenues assigned 
to them by D (see below', § 13). 

The course of the development of the offering of the 
firstlings ran parallel with that of the offering of firsl- 
_. ... fruits. For its origin, see above, § 2. 

11 . FirstUngs. older decalogue in Ex. 

34 \<)f. runs, ‘ every firstborn is mine, and all the cattle 
that is male, the firstlings of ox and sheep. But the 
firstling of an ass thou shall redeem with a sheep, or, 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck. 
All the firstborn of thy sons thou shalt redeem.’ The 
expression (cnT nieans the first offspring 
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of the mother, not the earliest of the animals born year 
after year {cp VVM-iS Rel. Sem. 462 f. ). Here, accord- 
ingly, even at this early date the demand is extended to 
human beings and to animals that cannot be offered in 
sacrifice. This is, in point of fact, however, quite 
secondary ; the original precept had reference only to 
sacrificial animals. For it may be taken as certain that 
genuine Yahwism was always opposed to human sacri- 
fices, and therefore that in the law of the redemption of 
the human firstborn we are to see not a toning down of 
an ancient custom which had demanded human sacrifice, 
but only an expedient for e.xtending the precept relating 
to firstlings so as to include men and non-sacrificial 
animals. \\"e should also take note of the parallelism 
with the first-fruits of the ground, and consider how 
opposed to such sacrifices is the entire character of the 
sacrificial system in ancient Israel so far as we know it. 
Literary analysis also shows that the words in question 
are secondary. In the original ten short words (see 
Decalogue, col. 1050) the precept probably ran, ‘every 
first birth is mine’ — a law which, as matter of course, 
applied only to animals capable of being offered. See 
further, Firstborn ; Sacrifice, § 3 ; also Isaac, 

§4. 

In the Book of the Covenant also. Ex. 2229 [28], the 
claim to the human firstborn is made ; but here, too, 
the originality of the clause is highly questionable. To 
begin with, the position of the firstborn of men — between 
the fruits of the field and offerings from the herd — is 
remarkable. Moreover, it would be unnatural to under- 
stand the requirement literally ; it must be supplemented 
by the precept of redemption ; but this highly important 
point is not mentioned, although in view of the inclina- 
tion occasionally shown by the people to offer human 
sacrifices, it could hardly be omitted as too self-evident. 
With reference to offerings of the firstborn there is added 
the further detail that the animals are to be sacrificed 
on the eighth day after birth. 

We know not at what date it was that the law relating 
to human firstborn first Ixicame general. The deutero- 
19 T n J^oi^^istic passage in Ex. 13 ii/*. presupposes 
* ^ ‘ it as a settled custom. D itself (Dt. 14 23 

1519) has nothing to .say on the subject ; D plainly has 
no intention of laying dowm a complete law about offer- 
ings of firstborn, but only of settling points where 
traditional custom had necessarily to be departed from 
in consequence of the centralisation of worship. The 
chief stress accordingly is laid upon the injunction that 
this offering is to be made year by year at the place 
which Yahwe will choose. This, but still more the 
further command not to do any work with the firstling 
of cattle or to shear the firstling of the fiock (Dt. 15 20 [19]), 
shows that, according to the intention of D, the animal 
was not to be offered exactly on the eighth day after 
birth. That the offering of the firstborn was to be made 
precisely at the Passover feast is nowhere expressly laid 
down ; but the connection into which the two are brought 
in the narrative of the e.xodus (Ex. 13 ii ff.) shows that 
their union had already been accomplished at the time 
when that account was written '(cp Passover). Since 
blemished animals could not be offered in sacrifice it is 
enjoined that they are to be consumed as ordinary food 
under the same conditions as those applied to ordinary 
slaughtering in D (Dt. I521 ff.). Substitution, or re- 
demption of such animals, is not required ; but this does 
not exclude the possibility that the custom nevertheless 
existed, since D, as already remarked, does not start 
with the intention of giving a complete law on this 
subject. From all these considerations it is plain that 
here also there is no question of a ‘ due ’ in the strict 
sense of that word, but only of an offering. Like the 
first-fruits so also ought the firstlings to be set a))art for 
a sacrificial meal in which of course the priest has his 
usual share (see below, § 16). 

It is on this last point that P makes a characteristic 
change affecting principle ; all offerings of firstlings are 
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; now, for the first time, converted into simple dues pay- 
i 13 In P priests, the fixed offerings become 

I ‘ * mere ta.\es. Even Ezekiel (4430) had de- 

manded for the priests the first of all firstlings of every- 
tliing (Sb n'fKn). But the Priestly Code claims 

not merely a portion but the whole of the firstlings for 
the priests ; all the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil are 
handed over by Yahwe to the priests (Xu. 18 12^ ). The 
entire tithe belongs to the Levites, who, in turn, have 
to make over their tenth part of this to the priests (Xu. 
1820^). The firstlings of clean beasts are offered in 
kind ; after their blood has been sprinkled on the altar 
and the fat burnt, the flesh falls to the priests. The 
firstborn of unclean beasts, and of man, must be re- 
deemed. The redemption money belongs to the priest 
(X^u. cp Xeh. IO37). The amount of the re- 

demption money is in the case of human firstborn fixed 
at five shekels (Xu. 18 16; cp Dillmann, in loc.). In 
the case of unclean beasts the estimated walue is to be 
paid with addition of a fifth (Lev. 2/26/]; certainly 
secondary). 

Apart from this change in the scope of the law, P 
shows a quite extraordinary advance in the amount of 
such payments. The firstborn is given to the priests ; 
but the Passover remains unaffected by this. In the 
i case of fruits of the earth the payment of the rcsiih is 
! retained as well as that of the tithes already enjoined in D 
(see above, § 9 ; Xu. 18 12 20^ ), and, besides the ‘ best ’ 
of the winepress and the threshing floor, there is de- 
manded payment of the first-fruits {bikkurimy c'l^r^) of 
all that grows in the field. MTat we are to understand 
by this expression is not quite certain. The most 
probable interpretation still is that which takes it as 
referring to the fruits that have come earliest to maturity 
(Xu. I813, EV ‘ first-ripe’ ; cp the commentaries). Over 
and above all this we find in Xu. 15 17 ff. the further de- 
mand that the first of the "drFsdh ('dough’ [EV]? 

‘ coarse meal ’ ? ‘ kneading trough ’ ? see Food, 

§ I tz), a cake, must also be given. In accordance with 
' this the post-exilic community drew a distinction between 
rcsith and bikkurini, and paid on both. In Xeh. 10 36-38 
the entire community comes under a solemn obligation 
to bring the bikkunm of all fruits of the tilled land and 
; of all trees to the temple, and moreover to pay to the 
! priests the resTth of the wine and oil and tree fruits, and 
also of the \husdh — all this to be, along with the tithe, 

, the portion of the Levites (cp Xeh. I244 ISs 2 Ch. 

I 31 5 12). Finally, Lev. I923 ^njoins that the fruit of 
I new'ly-planted trees must not be eaten within the first 
three years, and that in the fourth year the entire yield 
must be given to Yahwe — that is, to the priests. 

X^or is even this enough ; the decision preserved in 
Lev. 27 32 f. includes cattle also in the tithe ; the offerer 
in rendering this tithe must not select the animals : 
each tenth head at the counting belongs to Yahwe. If, 
however, it should so chance that one animal has been 
changed for another, both shall belong to the sanctuary. 
Even in Xeh. 10 37-39 (cp 12 44-47 135 12) there is no 
allusion to any such law. It must, therefore, have 
come into existence at a later date. 

In real life such a tithing of cattle is impracticable. 
But the legal theorist did not concern himself about any 
T 1 such consideration as that ; he was able, 

14 . Leyiticai copestone on his 

system by that extraordinary enactment 
which assigns to the tribe of Levi forty-eight cities, each 
having a territory of 2000 cubits square (cp Levites, 
§ 6). The impossibility of carrying out such a theory is 
demonstrated by any map of Palestine. But nothing can 
better reveal the spirit underlying such legislation than 
the fact that the lawgiver in the same breath in which 
he assigns these forty-eight cities to the Levites alleges, 
as a reason for the dues he is imposing, that the Levites 
had received no inheritance in land like the other tribes. 

Another point deserves notice : in Ezekiel the people 
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15. Expenses 
of worship. 


already pay their dues as a tax to the prince, who, how- 
ever, has laid upon him in return the 
responsibility for the e.xpenses of the 
public worship ( Ezek. 45 13^ ). In P 
it is the priests who receive these taxes ; but they keep 
them to themselves : the support of the regular cultus 
is not their concern. On the contrary, a further tax 
has to be levied for that purpose ; a poll tax of half a 
shekel has to be exacted (Ex. 30 11 jf.). With the spread 
of the IY*rsian monetary system the third of a shekel 
found its way into Palestine, and accordingly in Xeh. 
1032‘[33] we find the temple tax fixed at that amount. 
'I'he coinage of the Maccabees reverted to the older type, 
and thus in the time of Jesus we find the temple tax 
again fixed at half a shekel (Mt. 17 24 27 ; cp Benzinger, 
//A 193). 

As to the manner in which priestly service was paid 
in the early period we know very little. At first the 
Priests’ much a sacrificer as a 

guardian of the image and giver of oracles 

revenue. 1 1 • • • , r , » . 

whose business it was to impart \ahwes 

fJrd/i or oracle to those who consulted him (see Pkiksts). 
It may with safety be assumed that the priest received 
payment for communicating the oracle, precisely as did 
seers such as Samuel, Ahijah, and the like (iS. O//*. 

1 K. 142 /. ). When a sacrificer came to the sanctuary 
and arranged a sacrificial meal, he naturally invited the 
priest to it, or gave him some portion of the flesh for 
such service as he had rendered. But these gifts were 
voluntary, and regulated not by law but by custom.^ 
'I'he priests’ right to a definite share is not recognised ; 
this is proved by the story of the sons of Eli ( i S. 2 13^ ), 
who demand a tribute of flesh, and even take it by force 
instead of accepting what is voluntarily given, but in 
doing so show themselves to be ‘ sons of Belial,' heedless 
of law and priestly duty, thus bringing the offering of 
Vahwe into contempt. 

It is clear that at the greater sanctuaries, and particu- 
larly at Jerusalem, a fixed practice gradually established 
itself in regard to this, with the result that a definite 
share of the offering and certain other perquisites fell to 
the lot of the priests. As early as in David’s time, we 
learn that the shewbread loaves in the sanctuary were the 
priests’ perquisite, although they could also be eaten by 
ceremonially pure laymen (iS. 2l3_^). \Mth regard 
to a considerably later period we find that the fines paid 
to the sanctuary for various (presumably ceremonial) 
offences also fell to the priests (2 K. 12 16 [17]). On the 
other hand, the income from voluntary gifts and votive 
offerings was to be applied to the maintenance of the 
temple ; the control of this money was taken from the 
priests because they applied the whole of it to their own 
uses (2 K. 124 [5] ^ ). This was by royal ordinance; 
possibly tradition had previously sanctioned such an 
application of the revenues. Finally, we gather from 

2 K.. 239 that the unleavened bread, or meal oflering, 
with which no sacrificial meal was associated, fell to the 
priests. 

The priestly revenues are legally regulated for the 
first time in D. It is not impossible that the practice 
I in Jerusalem lies at the basis of its provisions. 

In any case the legislation had a very special 
motive for thus disposing of the questions involved. 
For by the centralisation of the worship the priests of 
the high places and rural altars were made penniless. To 
remedy this, D gives the Levites the right to discharge 
priestly functions in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and to 
share in the temple revenues (Dt. 186 /.). But if all 
priests were thus relegated to the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
it is easy to see that the dues for offerings there required 
to be strictly regulated and perhaps also raised. The 
right of the priests as towards the people who sacrificed 
in the temple nowbecame definite (Dt. 18 3) ; the shoulder, 

1 I S. 2 28, where ‘ all the offerings of the children of Israel 
made hy fire are assigned to the priests, is of post-deuteronomic 
origin ; cp Dt. IS i. 
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the two cheeks, and the maw of every animal sacrificed 
belonged to the priests. That such a provision was 
wholly inadequate in view of the increased number of 
clergy and the diminished number of offerings in conse- . 
quence of the centralisation, was seen by the Deutero- 
nomist himself. The rural priests, accordingly, are 
bidden to look specially to the sacrificial meals set on 
foot by the offerers ; but at the same time details as to 
this arc left to the charitable disposition of the worshippers 
(Dt. 12 12 i8yC ). For the tithe of the third year (Dt. 
1428/. 20x2^) and for the ri'sHh assigned in a subse- 
quent decision to the priests (Dt. 18 4), see above, §9/. 

'Fhese dues to the priests increased in amount also, 
like the other dues, in process of time. In Ezekiel 
18 Later besides the minhah, the sin-offer- 

ing, the guilt -offering, and ‘every devoted 
thing’ are handed over to the priesthood. According 
to P the priests receive, in addition to the dues men- 
tioned above (first-fruits, etc.), ‘ the most holy things’ — 
i.e., the minhah, the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering 
in so far as these are not burnt ; they may be eaten only 
by males of the family of Aaron, and that only ‘ in the 
holy place ’ ; what is left over must be burnt (Nu. 188 f. 
Lev. 10x2/, cp Ex. 2932^). So also with the shew- 
bread (Lev. 249). Of the burnt-offering, the skin of the 
animal sacrificed belongs to the priest (Lev. 7 8 ; this may 
perhaps have been an ancient custom), of the peace- 
offerings the right thigh and the breast (Lev. 734 Ex. 
2927/.), and, besides, one cake of each meal-offering, of 
whatever kind, offered along with these (Lev. 7 X3). With 
the breast of the peace-offering which belongs to the 
priest is performed the peculiar ceremony of waving ; 
that is to say, the priest swings it upon his hands towards 
the altar and back again, a symbolical representation of 
the idea that this portion is presented to Yahwe as a 
gift, but by him delivered over to his servant (Lev. 7 
30-34 92 x 10x4 Xu. 620). The thigh pertaining to the 
priests is always designated as ‘ the heave thigh ’ (Lev. 
734). This expression presumably does not refer to 
any special ceremony analogous to that of waving, but 
is intended to denote that the part in question is ' lifted 
up’ from the offering as the priests’ perquisite (cp 
Sacrifice, §§14, 21 <2, The last-named portions 

of the burnt-offerings and peace-offerings may be con- 
sumed by the male and female members of the priests’ 
families alike, and in any clean place — and thus, with- 
out the sanctuary (Lev. 10 14/. Xu. I89). The slaves 
also of the priest may eat of it ; but not (for e.xample) 
daughters married to ‘ strangers’ — i.e., to men who are 
not priests. And if a ‘stranger’ — say, for example, a 
hired servant of the priest — ‘unwittingly’ eat of it, he 
shall pay to the priest the value of the holy thing with 
an added fifth (Lev. 22 10^). 

With further detail as regards the rights of priests it 
is laid down that the guilt-offering and the sin-offering, 
as well as the skin of the burnt-off^ering, shall belong to 
the officiating priest (Lev. 57/); of the meal-offering 
he is entitled to all that is ‘ baked in the oven or dressed 
in the frying-pan and in the baking-pan ’ ; the rest shall 
belong to the priesthood as a whole (Lev. Igf)] of peace- 
offerings the wave breast seems to have pertained to the 
priesthood in general, whilst the acting priest received 
the shoulder and the cakes (Lev. 731 ; cp 733 14). 

The more detailed regulations of post-biblical times will be 
found collected in a series of tractates in the Mishna : Terumdth, 
Madserothy Ata dser sheni, Challdy 'Grid, Bikkurim, Shekdlnn, 
Bekoroth, See, further, Wellh. ProlM^^ 149.^ and passim; 
the archaeological text-books of De Wette, Ewald, Keil, Schegg, 
Benzinger, Xowack, and the articles ‘ Erstgeburt’ and ‘ Erstlings- 
opfer’ in PRK , Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm. I. B. 

TEACHER.^ In the earliest stage of the Christian 
Church the two most striking figures are those of the 
apostle and the prophet. In several important passages 
a third figure is found in their company, that of the 
teacher (St^dtr/eaXos). 

1 In the OT Hab. 2x8, etc., the word is for later terms 

see Education, §§ X5-17. 
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Thus in i Cor. 12 28, Paul declares that *God hath set in the 
Church first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers. , 

In his enumeration of gifts in Rom. 126-8 we have the order 
‘prophecy,’ ‘ministry’ (fitaKOi'iar), ‘he that teacheth,’ ‘he that 
e.xhorteth,’ and so forth. And in Eph. 4ii, ‘apostles,’ ‘pro- 
phets,’ ‘evangelists,’ “pastors (Troi/xem?) and teachers’ are 
among the gifts of Christ to his Church. In Acts 13 i we read 
of ‘ prophets and teachers ’ as belonging to the church in 
Antioch. 

These notices taken together suggest a class of men 
endowed with a spiritual gift for the instruction of the 
Church, and taking rank next after the apostles and 
the prophets. Their fuitction probably consisted in a 
Christian exposition of the OT scriptures and an 
application of the Gospel to the needs of common life, 
and stood in contrast with the enthusiastic utterances of 
the prophets. The vagueness of the term ‘ teachers ’ 
might suggest that it included any who gave instruction, 
and that the word denoted a function rather than a 
permanent office. It is quite likely that this was so at 
first. The use of the word as a title, however, is 
assured by the evidence of the DidachJ, where, although 
teachers are far less prominent than prophets, they are 
joined with them as a cognate class, and honour is 
claimed for ‘ the bishops and deacons ’ on the ground 
that ' they too minister the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers.’ 

In the African church the title remains to the beginning of 
the third century', and is found in conjunction with that of 
‘presbyter.’ Thus we have in the Passion o/ St. Pcrpftna 
(ch. 13) a mention of ‘ Aspasius the presbyter-doctor ’ (cp Cypr. 
ep. 29). About the same time Origen as a layman at the head 
of the Christian school in Alexandria affords the most illustrious 
example of the exercise of the gift of teaching apart from the 
regular orders of the ministry. 

Of these three grades of what was pre-eminently ‘ the 1 
ministry of the word,’ in contradistinction to official 
administration, each in its turn ceased to exist as a 
separate order. The apostles are the first to disappear. 
'^The Twelve and Paul passed away by death, and 
in the next generation the title was already becoming 
sacred to them ; the apostles of the Didachi are a 
survival, destined immediately to disappear. The 
prophets on the contrary are still in full power, at any 
rate in certain localities. Vet even they show pre- 
monitory symptoms of decay ; and the failure of the 
Montanistie movement to re-establish them as a ( 
permanent order in the Church led to the final dis- 
appearance of prophecy as an institution. T'he teachers 
fulfilled a ministry which would naturally grow in im- 
portance as the authoritative voices of apostles and 
prophets were ceasing to be heard, and as the inroad 
of heresy increased the demand for the grace of true 
teaching. That they too ceased to be a distinct class 
in the Church was due to the fact that their duties were 
taken over more and more by the administrative order, j 
which gathered round its chief representatives many of 
the functions and much of the prestige of apostles, 
prophets and teachers alike. Cp Ministry, § 39. 

J. A. R. 

TEBAH {nZD ; taBgk [AD], [L]), a son of j 

Nahor by Reumah (a corruption of Jerahmeel), Gen. ' 
2‘224. The names in the Nahorite genealogy {vv. 20-24) ! 
make a southern {i.e., X. Arabian) connection very 
plausible. Against this we must not quote ‘Aram,’ 
for ‘Aram’ {i.e., Jerahmeel) \s primarily a X". Arabian 
name. The brethren of ‘ Tebah ’ are Gaham (rather, 
X’aham, j and : being confounded), Tahash {i.e., 
Hushah = Cushah ?), and Maacah. Xor can we safely 
urge that Betah in 2 S. 88 (which, if (5 may be trusted, 
is miswritten for Tebah) or Tibhath in i Ch, 188 (for 
which Pesh. has nnt:) was a city of Hadad-ezer, king 
of Zobah : for it is maintained elsewhere (ZoB.\H) 
that the wars of David referred to were in the S. , | 
not in the X., and that for ‘Hadad-ezer, ben 
Rehob, king of Zobah,’ the original narrative had 
' Hadad, ben Rehob[oth], king of Missur. ’ We can 
now for the first time, as it seems, give an altogether 
satisfactory explanation of 2S. 88 and the 1| i Ch. 188, 
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as well as of i K.745/ (with in Ch. ). Betah 
turns out to be nearer the truth than Tebah. The 
Sam. passage should run thus, ‘ And from Rehoboth, 
the city of Hadad, king David took brass in great 
abundance,’ while in the latter the name of the city 
should be ‘ Rehoboth-jerahmeel,’ ^ It would seem that 
there was more than one Jerahmeelite city called 
‘Jerahmeel,’ at least if we are right in supposing that 
the city, whose capture by David is described in 2 S. 
1226^, was not ‘ Rabbath ’ but 'Rehoboth (of the 
Jerahmeelites). ’ 

Had the redactor who is responsible for the present 
form of the narrative in 2 S. 8 3^ a conception such as 
is geographically possible of the geography of David’s 
‘ Aramaean ’ campaign ? In order to answer in the 
affirmative we should hav^e to emend ‘ from Betah and 
from Berothai ’ ('rih2C^ n*J2c) into ‘ from Tebah and 
from Tabbur' (maap:! Happ). Tebah might be the 
Tubihi of the Am. Tablets (127, 5, 14, etc.), the 
Dibhu of the List of Thotmes HI. (A’/-^'“>, 043 ; Sayce, 
Acad., Feb. 21, 1891; WMM As. u. liar. 178396). 
In the ‘Travels of an Eg3'ptian ’ (A'A’f-), 109 m ; 
Brugsch, Gesch. riig. 340) Kadesh on the Orontes, 
TTibihi, Tihis (see Thahash), and Dapuru appear as 
neighbouring places. 

We now turn to i K. 7 45A47, the difficulties of which neither 
Henzinger nor Kittel appear to have altogether removed ; tlie 
help which the former scholar derives from ipr Is illusory. It 
should be noticed that the current rendering, ‘ of burnished 
brass,’ for rmi* puts an undue strain on the root-meaning 

of cannot pause to investigate I.s. LS 2 7 Ezek. 21 14-16 

[9-1 1], but may suggest that even the RV must not be followed 
blindly. The key to i K. l.c. (and the i, 2 Ch. 4 i 6 y^) is 
furnished by i Ch. which shows that the original narrative 

of Hiram the artificer staled that the brass came from a city of 
Hadad, king of Missur. In short, the moc of K. and the pn,'; 
of Ch. come respectively from npnp and ni^hip, and the 
second of these readings is the better. *1:333 and p-i'n which 
follow are corrupt forms of a dittographed Gee Jordan, 

§ 2 [2]). 

TTie result is that i K. 746 2 Ch. 417 should run thus, 

‘ Of brass from Rehoboth-jerahmeel did Jerahmeel 
[i.e., ‘Hiram’; see Hammelech] cast them, in 
Maacath-aram, between Tvlaacath and Zarephath ’ (cp 
Seccoth, Zarethan). An imaginary place ‘ Tebah ’ 
has in ffict usurped a part of the honour which rightly 
belongs to Rehoboth [(/.v.]. Cp the commentaries. 

T. K. c. 

TEBALIAH (^3^30, perhaps for Tobliyyahu, 

‘ Yah we is gracious to me,’ § 38 ; taBAai [R]. taBeAiac 
[A], T<NBeHA [R])* a Merarite doorkeeper (i Ch. 2 Gii). 
But (in spite of (5) the name should possibly be read 
M’n'm (perhaps from in'uu misread 3n'7::D) ; cp 
Tobijah, I, also Tabeel .2 s. a. c. 

TEBETH (nnp), Esth. 2 16. See Month, § 2. 

TEHAPHNEHES (DHiSIin), Ezek. 30 18. See 
Tahpanhes. 

TEKINNAH (HSIin, as if ‘supplication,’ § 74 ; cp 
D51666 Sana x^P'c). father of Ir-nahash, i Ch. 
4i2t (Gaiman [B], G^xNA [A], e€eNN(\ [E])- 

If Recah (7.7'.) is rightly corrected to Recab, Teliinnah 
should almost certainly be npjPs Rinah^ (Josh. 15 22), i.e., 
a settlement of the Kenites. See Ik-nahash. 

1 In 2 S. i.e. nu3 and *^32 are both fragmentary representa- 
tions of and in i Ch. i.e. finzt: represents 

mzm (Rehoboth-jerahmeel). For the latter emendation, 
cp probably p;3p miswritten in Judg, IO5 for Xote, 

however, that Jural’s ejcA-exTau' implies ntinZ* which is virtually 
m2m> a correction of nzu > pZIDl i^ repre.sented. Cp 
Merom. 

2 According to Cheyne, the name is probably either from 

‘a man of Tubal’ (7.7'.), or, if IP’ is correct, from ‘?zn 
Tubal-jerah[meel] (cp pp Szin> ‘ Tubal-kain '). Cp 
Zedekiah, § 1. 

3 When p had become Hj it "as natural for a pious scribe to 
prefix 71, and so get the meaning ‘supplication.’ 
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TBIL TREE 

Pesh. has, ‘he begat Ja'azer,' for which reading there is no 
obvious reason, T. K. C. 

TEIL TREE Is. 613 AV, RV Terebinth 

{q.v,). ‘ 

TEKOA or TEKOAH (V\pT], hardly = 

‘settlement,' from \/rpn, to strike [tent-pegs into the 
ground]; GeKOie^)* gentilic Tekoite ([Dl'ripJ^, 
0eKa)(e)iTHC^). 'woman of Tekoa' (n'^pn, BeKO)- 
eiTlC [i^A] “KOYI- [^])' ^ Bethlehem, on the 

borders of the wilderness to which it gave name 
ripj^, 2 Ch. 2O20, thn epHMON 0-. I Macc. 933)- 
Assuming that the same place is always meant, we find 
it mentioned as the residence of a ' wise woman ’ who 
interceded for Absalom ; as one of the towns fortified 
by Kehoboam ; and as the birthplace of the prophet 
Amos (2 S. 142 1 Ch. 224 2 Ch. 2O20 Jer. 61 Am. li). 1 
It is also mentioned in Josh. 1059 [OeKw) where it 

heads the list of eleven towns wanting in MT (Tekoa, 
Ephrathah which is Bethlehem, Peor [see under Etam, 
il, I’Aam, Kulon Tatam, Sores [see Seir, 2], 

Karem [q.v.\, Galem Bether [^.r. ]and Manocho 

[see Manahath, 3]). It comes also into an obscure 
genealogy in i Ch. 45-8 where Tekoa (cp i Ch. 224) 
figures as son of As.siiur and (if for Coz we ought to 
read Tekoa) as father of Anub and Zobebah and the 
families of Aharhel’* (dSeX^oD p7;xct/^) son of Harum 
{i.e., Jearim ; see Still assuming that there is 

only one 'fekoa, we may identify it with the modern 
Tekfia, which lies six miles S. of Bethlehem, on an 
elevated hill, not steep, but broad at the top, and 
covered with ruins to the extent of four or five acres. 
These consist chiefly of the foundations of houses built 
of squared stones, some of which are bevelled. The 
middle of the space is occupied by the ruins of a Greek 
church. The site commands extensive prospects (cp 
Amos, § 3), and towards the E, is bounded oifly by 
tlie level mountains of Moab. Before and during the 
Crusades Tekoa was well inhabited by Christians : but 
in 1138 A.D. it was sacked by a party of Turks from 
beyond the Jordan, and nothing further is known of it 
till the seventeenth century, when it lay desolate, as it 
has ever since done. 

It is, however, by no means certain that all the references to 
‘ Tekoa’ mean the same place. In Jer. 6 1, for instance, a more 
southerly pl.ace is meant (see Tel-harsha). It is contended 
elsewhere (sec Prophet, §§ 26, 40; Zaphon) that it is a Jerah- 
meelite invasion that is most probably apprehended ; the places 
mentioned should be sought in the Negeb. Amos loo was hardly 
a native of the Tekoa, S. of Pethlehem (see Prophet, §§ 10, 35). 
And in i Ch. just as ‘ P>eth-lehem ’ is not the place in 

Jud.ah so c.alled but Beth-jerahmeel in the Negeb, so ^Tekoa’ 

IS more southerly than the best known place of that name. 

T. K. C. 

TEL-ABIB { 2 ^ 2 ^ Merecopoc. see below ; 

[ad\ acen'um novarum frugum), the seat of a colony of 
Jewish exiles (Ezek. Sist). To a Hebrew ear the 
name meant ‘Mound (hill) of ears of corn’ (cp Abir). 
As, however, Friedrich Delitzsch has pointed out,^ if it 

I The ending is hardly locative ; nV'ipn iu 2 S. 14 2 is probably 
a corruption of ri'2 ‘ Beth-maac.ah ' ( = Beth-jerahmeel, 

see Saul, § 4), a ‘wise woman ’ of which place is mentioned in 
connection with Joab in 2 S. :I 0 isyC Very possibly too, we may 
explain yipn itself as a primitive popular corruption of n'3 

The variants are : 2 S. 14 2 0exou€ [L), 1 Ch. 2 24 [A], 

4 3 OeKiofi.’ [A], Jer. 0 I Am. 1 i 0 cKove. 

3 The variants are : 2 S. 23 26 OcKe'C [L], i Ch. 11 28 60 «u> [BR], 

0 0 eK(ot [AJ, 27 9, $€KbJi'€nrf^ [B], Neh 8527 [^{AL], 

-€ip [B and ,s‘ in 7 >. 27], ^exwiTat [L ?/. 27]. 

Surely SmriR is one of the numerous distortions of 
Griineisen’s pointing {^Ahncncultits^ 257), leads to no 

satisfactory e.vplanation. ^ Cp ( 13 ttj? tou apatrjA aSeA^ov 

5 ‘Tel'^Ass. in ancient, .as in modern times, formed 

the first part of the name of many Babylonian places situated near 
a mound of ruins of a previous selllement (cp Di. 1817 [16] 
Josh. 82s). Cp Tel-harsha, Tel-melah, and Telassar 
(Tel-Asshur). 

6 Calwer Bib .- Lexikon ^)^ 901 a , 
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is a Babylonian place-name, the right form ought to be 
Tel-abub ( Til-abubi). Abubu ( ‘ flood-storm ’ or ' storm- 
flood ' ?) is the proper Assyrian word for the Deluge 
(.see Deluge, § 13, n. i) ; Til-abubi, as a Babylonian 
name, might mean either a mound of ruins so ancient 
(cp cSiy nuin) that it was called a Deluge-mound, or 
one that had been produced by the rushing in (possible 
at any time) of a cyclone from the Persian Gulf. There 
is a common phrase in the Assyrian inscriptions, ‘ I 
made (or, destroyed) the city like a til-abubi,' ^ 

If, however, the view advocated in Prophet, § 27, is correct, 
and Ezekiel together with Jehoiachin and his fellow-exiles 
resided in N. Arabia, we must look out for another explanation. 
And it so happens that this view (the ‘ Jerahmeelite theory') 
supplies the only key to the manifold corruptions of the single 
passage in which Tel-abib occurs (see Crit, Bib.'), The text of 
Ezek. 3 14^; which results from the application of this key runs 
thus: 2 — 

(14) ‘And (the) spirit lifted me up and took me to Maacath of 
Jerahmeel, and the hand of Yahwe upon me was strong. (15) 
And I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-arab [Ishmael, by 
tlie riv'cr of Jerahmeel], and to Tel-asshur [Jerahmeel, Ishmael], 
and there for seven days I dwelt among them astonished.' 

The text which underlies 0 is only slightly different ; /utcTetopoj 
= cn=’?RCnT; xal 7repti}A0op=aiDR'l = Ti::'R[Vn]l. Probably we 
may restore it thus In z/. 15 : 

‘And I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-jerahmeel and 
Tel-asshur [Ishmael, by the river of Jerahmeel, Ishmael].’ 

Thus, coml)ining MT and 0 , we are led to suspect that 
Tel-arab and Tel-jerahmeel were two names for the same place. 
We know of a ‘ valley (x'j) of Jerahmeel' (see Salt, Valley 
of) and also, probably, of a ‘ wady ’ (Vru) of ‘ Arab .' 3 We also 
find a Tel-melah or Tel-jerahmeel in Ezra- Neh. (see Tel- 
melah), and, as a probable equivalent of Tel-asshur, Tel-harsha 
or Tel-ashhur (see Tel-harsha). Very possibly, however, a 
further result awaits us. wherever it occurs in compound 
names, is simply a short way of writing Tubal (^^.z'.). See 

Hrit. Bib. T. K. C. 

TELAH (n^n, eAAeec [B], [A], 9 aAa [L]), 

mentioned in the list of the b’ne Ephraim (i Ch. 725). 

There are, however, several corrupt repetitions in this section 
(i Ch. 7 20 and it is probable that n^n is a corruption of 
cp Wellhausen, /'zv/.B) 214. See Ephraim, § 12, 
Shuthelah. 

TELAIM I S. 15 4 . and Telam (Heb. 

D>irp), I S. 27 s' RVnig.. See Telem. 

TELASSAR ("ibtXj^n ; 0Aec0eN [B], 0^A<^cc^p 

[AL] in Ki., ei/ [,x* (sup ras c 2° fort o)], -Q [B], 

B^fxa.v [k^'I. BatixaB [A], Oat [p.a]P [()''‘d], Oat/uiaF [(J] ; thclassat^. 

'I'elassaris named in 2 K. 19i2 (Is. 37i2) as the loca- 
tion of the ‘children of Eden.' The places Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph named before Telassar follow an 
order from E. to W. 'I bis suggests that ‘ the children 
of Eden ’ once dwelt nearer to Palestine (Judah?) than 
Rezeph, which was W. of the Euphrates. The conquest 
of these cities is ascribed to the kings, ‘ my fathers,’ 
who had preceded Sennacherib. 

The identification of ‘ the children of Eden ' with the 
Bit Adini of the Assyrian Inscriptions already made 
by Schrader {/\AT('^K 327) has more or less difficulty 
(cp kjETn-EDi'.N) according to the situation in which 
this widely scattered Aramaic folk are supposed to be 
located. The Bit Adini of the earlier times formed a 
powerful race inhabiting the district S. of Edessa, 
over Haran between the Balikh (on the E. of which lay 
Gozan) and the Euphrates. But it also included a wide 
strip on the W. bank of the Euphrates, in which lay 
many large cities. I'his country made strong resist- 
ance to Asur-nasir-pal (A’Z? I64, 102, 104, 116), but 
was finally conquered by Shalmaneser II. (858 B.C. ). 
Shalmaneser changed many of the city names, among 
others giving to Nappigi (Mabbfig, Bambyke) the name 
of Lita-Asur (A^^li32 156 162). There was also 

1 Del. Ass, HWB, s.tk ‘ahubu ’ ; Schr. KA m 034 202 (i). 

2 1 1 will be understood that the words in [ ] are presumed to he 
glosses. Arabia, Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and Asshur were in fact, 
as, in the present writer’s view,’ the phenomena of the Psalms 
abundantly show, practically synonymous to the later writers. 

3 In Am. 614 non is probably a corruption of Maacath (a 

Jerahmeelite name) and of =« C'nny (so 

read) in Is. 15 7. See Crit. Bib, 
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a branch of the Aramaic Bit Dakkuri who lay E. of the 
Tigris in Babylonia. A third settlement of the Bit 
Adini is associated by Tiglath-pileser III. with Hauran, 
*Azaz, and Aribua, in Syria, which may possibly be the 
‘house of Eden’ referred to in Amos 1 5 (Winckler, 
AO/^' 1 104). Whether the children of Eden had their 
home in 'I'elassar and were now deported elsewhere, or 
whether they had been deported to delassar will depend 
on the identifications adopted. 

It is tempting to recognise in Telassar the Til-Assuri 
of Tiglath-pileser III. (Tiele, BA (7 ] and of Esar- 
haddon (A "/>’2 128144). l^ut these passages show that 
there were two different places of that name. The 
first was certainly in Babylonia ; but there is no indica- 
tion that the Bit Adini were settled there. The second 
was inhabited by an Aramaic people, the Bit Parnaki, 
and Esarhaddon says that the place had native names 
Mihranu and Pitanu. Mihranu suggests 'kell Maehrd, 
which would place it NE. of the Tigris (?). But unless 
the Bit Parnaki were a branch of the Bit Adini, there is 
nothing to connect this Til-Assuri with ‘ the children of 
Eden. ' 

On the one hand. Til Assuri may have been one of 
the names conferred by Shalmaneser on one of the 
conquered cities of Bit Adini, or Tel-Assar may be a cor- 
ruption of Lita-Asur, or of 'I'il-basere a city in Shal- 
maneser’s Bit Adini ; or, on the other hand, the name 
Telassar may be derived from a totally different name, 
not 5’et recognised. 

[The closing sentence of the preceding article opens the door 
for a renewed examination of the question from the point of 
view of Sennacherib, § 5. ‘Rezeph’and ‘the b’ne Eden in 
Telassar ’are easily explicable if it is a king of the N. Arabian 
Ashhur whose victories are referred to in 2 Ki. 19 12 (Is. 37 12). 

‘ Eden ’ was a district of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see P.vradise, 
§ 7), and Tel-ashhur is a very probable name, if we should not 
rather read Tubal-ashhur. See Telhaksha. — T. K. c.] 

C. H. W. J. 

TELEM a city in the Negeb, mentioned be- 

tween ZiPii and Be ALOTH {Josh. 1524 ; tsAsm [AL], 
MAI NAM This may be the Telaim {d'nV’j), or 

perhaps rather (Telam), where Saul mustered his 

warriors before fighting with the Amalekitcs. i S. 15 4(MT 
assumes the article, '13a i cp \'g. (/uasi a^/ios). Appar- 
ently there was an ancient elan called Telem, with 
wiiich name the real or assumed personal names 
Tele.m Talmo.x and even Tal.mai 

(‘u;Sn) should undoubtedly be grouped, and the import- 
ance of which may be estimated from the fact that 
‘ Talniai ’ stands bcsitle ‘ Sheshai ’ and ‘ Ahiman ’ 
(corruptions probably of ‘ Cushi ’ and ‘ J eralnneel ' ) as 
representing the primitive population of Kirjath-arba 
(rather K. -arab), otherwise called Hebron (rather 
Kehoboth). Observe too that ‘ 'I'almon ’ occurs in 
I Ch.9i7 beside ‘Ahiman’ (Jerahmecl) as the name of 
a family of soWrTm (liV ‘ porters or rather \isUirim ^ 
(Asshurites), and that rn^i’n (Bealoth), beside which 
(Telem) occurs in Josli. 1 . 5 24, is probably miswritten for 
the ancient clan-name Tubal (see Tuhal-c.Mn). 

The jdaee called Telam must have been situated not 
very far from the or wady which sejjarated the 
Judahitc from the Amalekite territor}". For the first 
movement of Saul was towards the cities {v. 5 : 
ews Tojv TToXewu) of Amalek on the other side (read 
nayn) of the wady {v. 5). Possibly there was near it a 
place called Gilgal (a popular corruption of Jerahmeel),for 
0 BAL jjj j ^ gives 'in Gilgal’ {ev raA7d\ots) instead 
of ‘ in Telam.’ We can hardly venture to go further, 
and suppose that Telam was regarded as itself the 
boundary between Judahite and Amalekite land. This 
supposition has indeed actually been made, and the 
te.xt of 1 S. 157 (MT .I'rnnD) and 278 (MT c^iyc) been 

1 See Amcr, Jour, of Theol.y July rgoi, p. 439. 

2 It is also possible, however, that raAaAoi? is a very early 

alteration of the better known place being substituted for 

the more obscure. 


emended accordingly.^ This, however, implies inade- 
quate criticism of the proper name (Havilah), and 
the same objection may be made to Winckler, when he 
emends nyino in I57 into in accordance with 

278.2 

A place called ‘ 01 am is highly problematical, and a better 
way out of the critical difficulty ought to be found. As is 
pointed out elsewhere (see Shur), like ny:;n in i S. 23 19,3 

IS miswritten for ‘ Jerahineel.’ 

In I S. 278 yeAa/a in ■yeAa/u(,»/^(o-)oup of BA has been thought to 
represent Telam, which indeed a number of cursives attest. But 
T may be a corruption of f. Klostermann ingeniously extracts 
*lL*'3n ‘ the wady of Besor ’ (y.z/.). Cp A'.r/. 7' IO239 [1899]. 

T. K. C. 

TELEM (D^p ; teAhm [B], xeAAHM [XAL]), a 

door-keeper, Ezra 10 24. In i Esd. 025 Tolbanes (ToA/Savjj? 
[BA]). See Telem, i ; and cp Talmon. 

TEL-HARSHA, RV for Tel-haresha [Xeh.] and 
Tel-harsa [Ezra] (N’r^n Sn ; Ezra daaprjaa [B], $€\ap. [A], 

Oehaaprjera-a [L] ; Neb. aprjaa [B>n*], OeXapaa [A], ^eAAapyj? [1.] ; 
r Esd., ThelersaS [EV], ^eAeptra? [B], 0 eAcra? [A], Oa\aa [xat 
pTja-a] [L]). 

A place from which, according to the great post- 
e.xilie list, came certain families of doubtful origin 
( Ezra 2 59 = Nch. 76 i = i Esd. hsbf). T'he name in 
Hebrew might mean ’ mound of the forest ' ; but hurhi 
(or hiirsit) in Assyrian means ‘ mountain - range,’ 
whence F'riedrich Delitzsclf* proposes to explain us if 
til /jursi, ‘ hill in the mountains.’ 

If, however, we adopt the theory (cp Prophet, § 27) that the 
Israelites who returned from exile came chiefly from the 
Jerahmeelite region in N. Arabia (including the Negeb) we 
shall have to seek for some other explanation. In this case, 
Nw “in " ill almost certainly be miswritten for Ashhur. 

In I Ch. 2 24 .Ashhur is called the father of Tekoa, where 
‘Tekoa’ is probably not the modern Tekii'a, 2 hrs. S. of Ben- 
jamin, but some place farther south ; cp Jer. 61, where ‘ Tekoa ' 
is mentioned with ‘ Beth-haccereni,’ or rather ‘ Belh-jerahmeel,' 
and both places are near the land of Zaphon (p2b')> which 

apparently included Kadesh and the sacred mountain of Yahwe 
(see Zaphon). On the possible identity of Tel-ashhur with the 
so called Telassar, see Tel-melah. t. K. C. 

TEL-MELAH (H^D ; BepMeAeG [B], GeA- 
MsAex [B]. MexeA [Al), a place from which, aecording: 
to the great post-exilic list, came certain families which 
eould not prove their Israelitish origin, Ezra 259 = Neh. 
76i (oepMeAeB BgAm- [B], GeAMeAex L^B]) = i 
Esd. 536 (Tiiermeleth [EV] ; GepMeAeO [A], eeA- 
MeAep [B]). The name is generally supposed to be 
Babylonian, and since, in this case, the explanation ‘ hill 
of salt ’ is impossible, Friedrich Delitzsch [Cahver Bib.- 
Lex.^) 901) would give the name as Til-malahi, 
'sailors’ hill,* on the analogy of TEL-Arnn (y."'. ). 

If, however, we follow the analogy of the names nVD K'j or 
nS^n R':, and I'y (see Salt, Valley of, and S.vlt, 

City of), Tel-melah will mean ‘ hill of Jerahmeel,’ and will 
become part of the evidence for the theory (cp Prophet, § 27) 
that the israelitish exiles who returned came mainly from 
the region called Jerahmeelite in N. Arabia (including the 
Negeb). The names with which Tel-melah is grouped are Tel- 
harsha and Cherub-addan-immer or ‘ Cherub, Addan (Ezra) or 
Addon (Neh.), and Immer’(“1^Nb Neh.). Two of these— viz., 
Chernband Immer — at once become Intelligible, if we may venture 
to set aside the prejudice of a Babylonian connection ; both are of 
the same type as numerous corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ Addan 
or Addon, too, is very possibly N. Arabian, and in spite of the 
initial r in Ezra-Neh., may be another form of pi’— lc’. , the N. 
Arabian ‘ Eden,' which is very possibly referred to (i) in the 
-Story of Paradise (see Paradise, § 7), and (2) in the qiherwise 
enigmatical phrases ‘ Belh-eden ’ (Amosl 5) and ‘ the h’ne Eden 
who were in Telassar’ (2 K. 19 12 = Is. 37 12). Probably we 
should read, for ‘Cherub-addan-immer,’ ‘Eden of Jerahmeel* 
( Ss’Dm* py)) ‘cherub’ and ‘immer’ being variants for the 
fuller and truer form Jerahmeel. Tel-haksha (y.z'.) probably 


1 H. P. Smith accepts In 27 8, but not in 15 7 ; Driver 
holds himself in suspense. We., Bu., and Ki. read cf 

In both places. Lohr resists the temptation to change ; 
Klost. retains M'l' in 15 7, but strikes out a new path in 27 8. 
Musri, 2 (five, 1898, 4), 6. 

3 Glaser needlessly emends in i S. into ,'TGz'n‘ 

4 Heh. Lan^. 16 f. ; Caliver Bib.-Lex.i-) 901 (* Waldhugel* 
can hardly be right ; cp Ass, HIVB 293 by 
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= Tel-ashhur, and notice again the significant phrase ‘the b'ne 
Eden who were in Telassar,’ where Telassar, the meaning of 
which is otherwise scarcely a soluble problem, is probably a 
corruption of Tel- or Tubabashhur. See Telassar (end). 

T. K. c:. 

TEMA (ND'H, and once NOT [Job 619] ; e(MM<\N 
[BNAQFL]), son of Ishmael (Gen. 25 15 0 h. i 

C-'h. 1 30). The name appears as early as Jeremiah (25 23 ; 
de. Ooj/xeap [N*]), also in a prophetic fragment on 

Arabia(‘ land of Tenia,' Is. 21 14). In both these passages 
it is associated with Dkdan In Job 619 the 

'caravans of Tema ’ {Oaifiavojp) are parallel to the 
'companies of Sheba.’ h^or its geographical position 
sec IsiiMAEL, § 4 [6]. In the cuneiform iiiseriptions of 
riglath-pileser 111. its people are spoken of as (tiiu) 
Te-7nai — i.e., belonging to the city Tema'u (cp 
Schrader, A’CrF 261 ff. ; Del. Par. 301 ff.). Its modern 
name is Taimd. The e.Kplorations of Euting have 
brought to light some important Aramaic inscriptions, 
dating from before the Persian period, which testify to 
the existence of a highly developed culture among the 
ancient Arabs of Tema (see Aramaic Language, § 2). 

.Special mention is made in one of them of the ‘ the 

gods of Tema,’ one of the most import.ant of whom bore the 
name cSs -113 114), cp ^be name of one of his 

priests (‘ saves,' a name perhaps ;i to the biblical *?N3)’wP); 
see baeih. Beitr. 8oyC, and cp Zalmu.nxa. 

TEMAH (n^n), the family name of a company of 
(post-e.xilic) Nethinim : Ezra 253 ( 0 e/xa[a] [BAL], AV Thamah) 
= Xeh. 7 55 (T7/J.a^ [BR], 0Tj/u.a [A], Oefiaa [ 1 ^], AV T am.\h)= i Esd. 
532 Tho.moi, RV Tho.mei {OofiOei [B], ©o^xet [A], Ocfxaa [L]). 

TEMAN ‘ "hat is on the right hand’? 

— i.e., ‘south’; 0 at/uLai' [BADQL], occasionally in RADEQ : 
Vg. Thcman, except Ezek. 25 13 Hab. 3 3, Ausicr and Ob. 9 
Meridit’s ; gentilic EV Tem.\mte, in Job 22 1, 'CD ; 

^at/aai'(e)iTij?, or Bfjx . ; occasionally Batfj.avr\<;, B€^lal>Y)s, BffxaviTis 
l-V Job 15 ; cp 42 ijd] ; Them unites). 

'Teman was originally the name of a clan and district 
(cp X.AME.s, § 55) of Pxlom, no doubt one of the oldest 
and most important, and is genealogically described as 
the eUlest son of Esau’s first-born son P'Jiphaz (Gen. 3 () 
Ti 15 [^daixvap E] i Ch. 1 36). In Gen. 8642 (i Ch. 1 53) 
Teman is counted among the ‘ dukes ’ ( \illiiph), or clans 
('(f/ep/i), of Edom {(J.v. § 4), not, however, heading the 
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list. In the list of ancient Edomite kings we find a king 
called ‘ Husham, of thelandof the’remanites(Cjen. 8634). ’ 
In Plzek. 25 13 the prophet threatens destruction to Edom 
‘ from Teman even to Dedan. ’ Later writers use ‘Teman ' 
as a poetical synonym for ‘ Edom ’ (Amos 1 12 [on date, 
see Amos, § 9], Ob. 9[cp. Jer. 4922], Jcr. 49 20 Hab. 83 
Bar. 822/1); but in Jer. 49 ; we seem to find Teman 
recognised as the name of a district. ‘ Is wisdom no 
more in Teman?' must be taken in connection with the 
description of the oldest of Job’s friends as * the 
'remanite’ (Job 2 ti etc.). ‘ Eliphaz the Edomite' 
would have been an insufficient description ; * Temanite ’ 
must refer to the district best known for proverbial 
wisdom. As to the locality intended by * Teman,’ Ezek. 
25 x 3 (already quoted) entitles us to assume that Teman 
was in the N. (NE. ), for the land of Dedan was 
certainly to the S. (SE. ) of the land of Edom. (This 
suggests a comparison of the name with Jamin = Jerah- 
meel. ) See Amos 1 12, w'here Bozrah is mentioned as 
the capital of Teman. Bozrah being situated in the 
district of Gebal (Bs. 838 ), northward from Petra, we 
may perhaps venture to regard the district of Teman as 
having much the same limits as the later district of 
Gebal ^ in spite of the fact that Teman and Bozrah in 
Amosl 12 are the names, not merely of a district and 
its chief town, but of the land of Pldom and its capital. 

Cp Kautzsch. in Riehm, //IFB^, 1648 ; Buhl, Edomiter, 3oyC ; 
Lury, Edomiter, 26. TrwmhuW {Kadesh-ha 7 -nea, w] Jf.) takes 
a different view: Teman ‘ was probably the portion of Edom which 
lay directly S. or Teman-ward, of Canaan.’ Trumbull even 
finds a trace of the old name in the Nakb (‘pass’) el-yetfiefi, 
which goes northward from Wady Kikreh ‘over against ancient 
Teman’ ; and in Josh. 15 1 he would render the closing words 
J.'2'n (RV ‘at the uttermost part of the south’) ‘from the 

extremity of 'I'eman ’ (so, too, the pioneer British critic f leddes). 
Greene too (//eh. ^/^g;ration, 145) regards Teman as the 
.southern part of Edom, now known as eAsera, as distinguislted 
from the northern (Gebalene), and including the Iduma;an range 
as far X. as Ml. Hor. According to Eus. and Jer. (fW 200 96 ; 
155 32), 'riiaiman was the name of a village distant 15 (Jer. says, 
5) R. m. from Petra, and the seat of a garrison. T. K. C. 

TEMENI ('Jp'Jjl [Baer], [Gi.], and ; cp 

Teman), son of AstiUR, of the tribe of Judah ; 1 Ch. 46 ( 0 at^ai> 
[BA], -I'ei [L]). Probably miswritten for Timni, the gen- 
tilic of Timnah. See Ti.mnah i. T. K. C. 
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1 . THE TEMPLE 

For the ancient Israelites, as for the ancient Semites j 
in general, a ‘temple’ was the abode of a deity— a ' 

. bet/i-el (Xx n's) — in the strictest meaning ' 
1. Meaning. . , , ^ 

of the word, and not solely in the sense m 

which we also speak of Christian places of w’orship as I 
houses of God. temple in antiquity was not, in the 
first instance, a place of meeting for the worshippers of ' 
the deity ; many ancient temples were accessible to 
none but the priests, and the altar — the place of w orship 
in the fullest sense of the expression — was usually , 

1 Cp Gen. 25 3 0 (Baifeav [AD], [E ; om. L], brother of 
Ded.'rn’). | 


situated, not within, but without the building known 
as the temple. The temple, rightly considered, is the 
dwelling-house of the deity to whom it is consecrated, 
and whose presence is denoted by a statue, it may be, 
or some other sacred symbol. The erection of temples, 
accordingly, can ahvays be regarded as already indi- 
cating advanced development of the religion concerned. 
For the temple is never the original dwelling-place of 
the deity. In the most primitive pha.se of religion, and 
particularly in the case of the oldest forms of Semitic 
religion, the deity was found, in the first instance, in 
certain natural objects and features which impressed 

1 Gebal (q.v.) is a late name of Arabic origin. 
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the primitive worshipper (see Nature- Worship) ; high 
mountains, rocks of peculiar formation, wide-spreading 
trees, shady groves, springs of water and the like were 
regarded as seats of deity and places where his servants 
could meet with him, and bring him their gifts, though 
temple building of any sort there was none. Such 
natural objects, where human intervention and labour 
were unnecessary, are ever}nvhere older than images 
and suchlike accessories. In the primitive Hebrew 
worship, in particular, temples played but a subordinate 
part. Ordinarily they were wholly superfluous. Sacri- 
fice was offered under the open sky. The natural 
objects which were regarded as seats of deity required 
no protecting covering.^ Often they had no need of an 
altar even ; the sacred rock was itself an altar ; cp 
Gen. 2 S, where Jacob anoints — that is, presents his 
offering of oil upon — the stone which sheltered the 
deity. At the sacred springs, wells, and caves the 
gifts of the worshippers are simply dropped in, as, e.g., 
the well of Zemzem at Mecca (cp Altar, Nature- 
WOR.SHIP). 

The situation changed as soon as men began to make 
images of the deity. Wherever such an image had 
Old t e.xistence, there naturally arose 

... also the need for a house to shelter it. In 
srae l e ^ costly image, too, theft had 


temples. 


to be guarded against (cp Judg. 17 /)', 


someone was required to watch and tend it ; but here 
again we observe that, in principle and to begin with, 
nothing more is required than some simple housing, 
such as the worshipper is ordinarily in the way of 
constructing for himself. A modest apartment in the 
family dwelling-house sufficed, as the story of Micah’s 
graven image shows (Judg. 17 ). Here again it is not a 
plaee of worship — a meeting-house for worshippers — 
that has to be provided, but simply a dwelling-place 
for the image, or, if you will, for the deit}'. Still less 
was any spacious apartment or stately palace required, 
because according to the ancient Hebrew conception 
the deity chose rather to have his dwelling in [thick] 
darkness. Even in Solomon’s temple the apartment 
occupied by the deity, the so-called Holy of Holies, 
was quite small, plain and dark (see below, § 7 end). 

In accordance with this is the fact that in the OT we read of 
temples only where there is an ephod. Micah had a house for 
his ephod (Judg. 17 5) ; at Dan this same ephod afterwards had 
a temple, as doubtless also had Gideon’s ephod at Ophrah (Judg. 
18824^). Similarly, at Nob there was a great temple with a 
numerous priesthood in connection with the famous oracular 
image there (i S. *21). The sacred ark, the most sacred object 
in Israel, stands in this respect in the same category with the 
image as representing the deity. It, too, naturally requires to 
be housed ; it cannot be left simply in the open. The house 
assigned to it was the same in kind as tho.se its worshippers 
lived in. As long as these lived in tents, the ark also remained 
in a tent. After the settlement in Canaan, it received a house 
of stone at Shiloh. Hut even then it was not absolutely 
necessary that it should have a house of its own, entirely to 
itself. After the temple at Shiloh had been destroyed, no one 
for a long time thought of getting a new house built for the ark. 
After it had been brought back from Philistia it wandered about 
from place to place, finding a temporary* resting-place now in the 
house of a prominent citizen, now in that of a royal official, 
until at last within the precints of David’s palace it found 
shelter merely in a simple tent (see Ark ok the Covenant). 

We know nothing in detail as to the arrangement of 
the oldest Israelite temples. We can only conjecture 
that they were built on the same model as those of the 
Canaanites, for here also the conquered were doubtless 
the teachers of the conquerors. The Canaanites at 
that period already had large temples of their own. 
The temple of El-Berith at Shechem was, we know, 
the place of refuge of the Shechemites in times of 
danger, and must therefore have been large and 
strongly built (Judg. 946/ ). At Gaza there was a 
great temple with a hall, the roof of which was 

1 The kaba of Mecca, even, is no beth^el (house of God), 
‘household god,’ no covering for the black stone worshipped 
there. The stone in question is, in fact, visible from without, 
let into the wall, and the entire kaba is merely an expansion of 
the stone ; cp \Vellh. Heid.^) 3, 69, (2) 73. 
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supported by two pillars (Judg. 16 29). Here, too, it 
need hardly be pointed out, the fundamental idea was 
the same ; the principal thing was the sanctuary, the 
apartment for the image or other sacred object ; in 
connection with this there ultimately arose also another 
apartment or hall to which the worshippers of the god 
had access, and in which they had audience of him. 

In what sense Solomon’s temple can be spoken of as 
something new, may easily be judged from what has 

3 . Solomon's 


temple : 
David’s pre 
parations. 


arrangement and details temple ami 
palace were alike wonders to Solomon’s 
subjects, such as had never been seen 
before ; but the conception of a temple 
of Yahwe was Jiot in itself any novelty. Tradition 
assigns the original idea to David ; according to our 
present books of Samuel, it was David who first 
thought of building a temple for the ark, inasmuch as 
it seemed unbefitting that he himself should be dwelling 
in a palace whilst the ark of Yahwe remained in a mere 
tent. Yahwe, however, the narrative goes on to say, 
would not suffer this. Not David was to build a house 
for Yahw6, but Yahwe was to build a house for David, 
by assuring the permanence of David’s dynasty (2 S. 7 ). 
The Chronicler develops the idea further : David 
himself indeed cannot build the temple, but he can 
make everything ready for it ; and this he does in such 
a manner that little is left for Solomon to do. The latter 
receives from David plans and models for this temple 
and all its furniture ; the stone and timber are all hewn 
and prepared, the workmen engaged and trained, the 
gold and silver collected, the whole temple service 
organised (i Ch. 2 * 2 ff,). All this, however, belongs to 
the latest strata of the narrative. There is no historical 
probability that David had thoughts of building a 
temple. Had it been otherwise, it is not easy to see 
what should have prevented him from carrying out the 
idea. But the conditions under which such a purpose 
might be formed were absent. When David was 
building his palace he had no need for a splendid 
sanctuary also in his citadel. The ark, of course, he 
wanted to have there ; but the genuine old Israelite 
idea was that in view* of its origin and significance the 
appropriate lodging for the ark was in a tent. This 
comes out quite clearly still in the words of Nathan 
when he asks (2 S. 75/ ; cp i Ch. 176 ) : 

Has Yahwe ever spoken a word to any of the judges of Israel 
saying, Why have ye not built me a house of cedar? 

I have not dwelt in an house since the day that I brought up 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day. 

Such w'as the normal order of things. It is easy to 
understand, however, how* after the temple of Jerusahmi 
had acquired its importance, the people of a later time 
found it difficult to understand wherefore the pious 
David had not built the temple. The cause cannot 
have lain, for him, in religious indifference ; and it 
was necessary to find another explanation. Hence the 
whole theory now* before us. 

In Solomon’s case again w*e need not seek too 
exclusively for purely religious motives. It was by 
no means his intention, as tradition 


4. Solomon’s 
motives. 


represents it to have been, to provide 
the Israelites with one solitary sanctuary, 
legitimate and central, and so to bring to an end the 
wwship of the high places, and such-like practices. 
His motives were more political than religious. He 
was a splendour-loving prince to whom the old palace 
of David no longer seemed good enough, and who 
wished to have a new and magnificent residence similar 
to those of neighbouring sovereigns. In his complex 
of new buildings a fine house of cedar for the venerable 
and sacred ark was also included, since a simple tent 
seemed no longer to suffice for a royal sanctuary. It 
was a citadel-sanctuary for himself, not a temple for 
Israel that he built. 

Only thus can we understand the mistrust and even 
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antipathy with which large masses of the people 
regarded the work of Solomon. 'I'he citizens of the 
northern kingdom still adhered to the ancient sanctu- 
aries and went on making jjilgrimages to Beersheba and 
(iilgal, to Dan and Bethel, the places where their 

fathers of old had paid their devotions. In the 

southern kingdom, too, the ‘ innovation ’ was far from 
finding unanimous approval. Ultimately, indeed (in 
Deuteronomy), the prophets came to recognise the 
temple as the lesser evil when compared with the 

worship of the high places. Yet, at the bottom of 

their hearts the}’- put it on a level with the other 
sanctuaries of .Samaria or Shiloh (Jcr. 7 12 Mic. 1 5). In 
fact, in religious circles the lu.xury of the temple of 
Solomon came under very severe censure as out of 
keeping with the true Israelite character (cp the law' 
concerning the altar in the Book of the Covenant), d'o 
lift a tool upon an altar stone is to pollute it ; so also 

to go up to it by steps is a desecration (Ux. 2624/? ). 

A more jjointed condemnation of the altar of Solomon, 
which was raised high after the fashion of heathen 
altars and covered with brass, can hardly be conceived 
(ep 2 K. 1 0 10^ ). 

On the site of Solomon’s temple ep I'ALACE, 
Jhrus.alem, § 19. We may regard it as settled that 
^ it stood on the eastc'rn hill, ddie archi- 

‘ ® teetural history of the place shows that a 

e emp e. gj^j^^tuarv always stood there, within the 
limits of the present naram. The temple of Jupiter 
built there by Hadrian stood, as we have reason to 
believe, upon the site of the temple of Herod, which in 
its turn was only a reconstruction of the second (post- 
exilic) temi)lc, and this again, of course, can only have 
been raised on the site of that of Solomon. It is only 
as regards the particular spot within the Haram area 
that any dispute is at all possible. For example, 
Fergusson, ’I'rupp, Lewin, W. R. Smith and others, 
have placed it in the south-w'estern angle of the modern 
Haram. 'I'liis is, how'ever, in view of the lie of the 
ground, quite impossible. The south-western angle 
of the Haram, when strictly considered, lies not upon 
the eastern but upon the edge of the western hill. The 
temple, in that case, must be held to have stood on the 
steep slope of the hill towards the Tyrop<jcon valley, 
entirely on artificial substructions. In fact, the southern 
half of the place cannot be thought of in this connection 
at all, for the site did not receive its great extension 
southwards until the time of Herod (see below, § 30). 

W. R. Smith s.v. ‘Temple’) also starts from the 

assumption that the whole Herodian temple-complex lay in 
the .SW. of the present Haram, Now it is indisputable that 
the S. wall and the southern portion of the western wall of the 
IJarani are precisely those parts of the wall the e.xternal 
features of which hetray a Herodian origin. Smith’s contention, 
furtlier, that the dimensions of the Herodian temple as given by 
Josephus, entirely exclude the sacred rock from the temple 
limits can hardly be maintained, as will presently be shown. 
Moreover, .apart from any other consideration, his argument 
fails in view of the lie of the ground, as can very well be seen 
from his own map : between the SW. corner and the NW. 
corner of his temple area there is a dilTerence of level of 50 ft.; 
between the SW. and NK. corner of his temple court, a similar 
difference of 90 ft. In other words : his temple stands entirely 
on the steep south-western slope of the hiil, and numerous sub- 
structions would have been necessary in order to secure even 
the small area that was necessary ; no less improbable is it that 
the temple should h.ave stood on a level so considerably below 
the summit of the hill with the sacred rock where there was a 
fine level plateau. 

On the other hand, considerations suggested by the 
history of religion speak very strongly in favour of the 
site of the present dome of the rock. In the East, from 
the remotest antiquity down even to the present day, 
sacred sites have always maintained themselves with 
unyielding tenacity through all religious changes. Thus 
there is a high degree of probability that what is to-day 
regarded as the centre of the whole, the sacred rock in 
the mosque of *Omnr, the second holiest site in all 
Islam, should from the first have been a particularly 
sacred point. The rock is doubtless to be regarded 
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as the scene of the angelic appearance in 2 S. 24 , which 
marked the place as a site of a sanctuary of Yahwe (cp 
Juclg. (jii/. 1819). ITe statement of the Chronicler that 
.Solomon built his temple here at the threshing-lloor of 
Oman, has every probability in its favour. That the 
sanctity of the place goes back to a still earlier time 
i is not unlikely. 

In this case there arises only the question as to the place 
more precisely where the temple stood with reference to this 
sacred rock. .Several scholars (Rosen, .Schick, and others) 
liave supposed that the rock was in the Holy of Holies and 
that the ark stood upon it. This is aUo an old Christian 
and Mohammedan tr.aclition ; that such a tradition was current 
among the Jews in NT times is evident from the Talmudic 
legend that in the Holy of Holies the place of the lost 
ark was taken by a .stone called the ‘foundation stone’ 
ri'nc'j Yofitd 52). Further, this stone was identified with 
Jacob’s stone at Bethel (cp Rashi on (E-n. 28 and Breilhaupt’s 
notes). Both Moliammedans and Christians transferred these 
legends to the Sahra, which the former accordingb* venerated 
as ‘ a gale of heaven ' (I bn ‘Abd Rabbih, 'Ikdy 3 369). Moham- 
medan sources enable us to trace back this identification to the 
Moslem Jew Wahb ibn .Monabbih, who enriched Islam with so 
many Jewish fables and died a century after Jerusalem was 
t.'iken by the Arabs (Tabari 1 571 f. ; Ibn al-Fakih 97 /). 
Eulychius, on the other hand, who is the first Christian writer 
to apply the Jewish legend to the Moslem Sahra, avers that the 
I tradition was communicated to 'Omar by the Christian patriarch 
Sophronius on the taking of Jerusalem, and guided the caliph 
in the choice of a site for his mosque. This identification, how- 
ever, is impossible, were it only by reason of the dimensions 
of the rock which is about 59 ft. [17.7 metres] long, 51^ ft. [15.5 
metres] broad, with a height above ground of 4 ft. in. to 6 ]f 
ft. I1.25-2 metres]. The Holy of Holies, which was a cube of 
20 cubits^ was loo small to contain it . 2 In other respects also 
the suggestion is attended with great difiiculties on account 
of the conditions of space ; the altar of burnt -offering 
would have to be moved consider.ably to the E. of the rock, 
thus leaving very little room for the court which was to accom- 
modate the worshippers — unless great suhstniciions on the E. be 
assumed, which is inadmissible (see Palace, § 4). 

In a word, there is everything in favour of, and 
nothing against, the theory that this rock was the site 
of Solomon’s altar of burnt-oftering (§ 18). ^'his would 
fit in with the ^'iew th.it it was here the angel stood at 
the theophany. Further, on the rock there has been 
disco^cl•ed a channel which may perhaps have served 
to carry off the blood (cp also Ebers and Guthe, 
Pa/iys////(7, 1 66). This channel was connected with a 
hollow under the stone. Further examination has not 
been hitherto permitted ; but it is extremely probable 
that this hollow is really a cistern connected with the 
general system of conduits (cp (Jon DU its, § 3). If in 
accordance with what has been said we may regard 
this rock as being the site of Solomon’s altar of burnt- 
offering, then the temple, pro])erly so called, lay to the 
westward of this, and its site is determined with tolerable 
accuracy. 

On the te.xt of the description of Solomon’s temple, 
cp what is said elsewhere with reference to the descrip- 

rp, . tion of his Palace, § 2. In the present 
many later additions 
^ * have been separated out, we arrive at no 
clear account. Mucli that would be of importance is 
wanting ; perhaps its disappearance is in some measure 
due to the frequent redactions. How manifold these 
were can be seen in the Commentaries (<’.^. , Benzinger, 
16/). For a reconstruction of the buildings 
some help can be obtained from the description of 
Ezekiel’s temple ( 40 ^ ). True, his temple is primarily 
a work of the imagination ; but, on the other hand, 
his description, broadly speaking, agrees with i K. 6. 
That, as a former priest, he was familiar with the first 
temple may be taken for granted ; there is also an d 
priori probability that in his description he would follow 
the lines of the old temple. Such changes as he does 
introduce are on the one hand occasioned by his desire 
for a scrupulous symmetry in the pl.an of his temple, 
and partly by his determination to remove the dwelling 

1 [It Is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20.67 i*i‘ is meant ; see Weights and Measures, § i.] 

2 The threshing-floor of Oman cannot have been on the rock, 
which has an irregular, not level, surface. 
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of the prince from the temple hill. The features that 
may be traced to the working of his free fantasy are in 
particular the specifications regarding the courts and 
the buildings contained in them. In matters where 
these points do not come into question we shall for the 
most part be safe in transferring his data without hesita- 
tion to the earlier temple. 

The temple-complex fell into two divisions — the main 
building, the ' house of God ’ properly so called, and 
the subsidiary buildings by which it was surrounded. 
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Fig. 1. — Ground-plan of the Temple. 

The main building was a rectangular structure 6o cubits 
in length, 20 cubits in breadth, and 30 cubits in height, 
corresponding, on the basis of the <^ibit of 20.7 inches, 
in round iminbers to 104, 35, and 52 feet respectively. 
It lay E. and W. , with entrance from the M The 
measurements given above are, as appears from the 
description of the (1 K. 6i6«, cp v. 20), and as is 

confirmed by Ezekiel’s account, the internal dimensions. 

On this assumption. Indeed, we must suppose that either the 
total length (60 cubits) or one or other of the detailed figures 
for the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies is incorrectly given, 
as the dividing wall between the two must of course have taken 
up some space. ^ The thickness of the w'alls is given by Ezekiel 
(41 15) as 6 cubits, a measure that may also be taken as apply- 
ing to the old walls. At all events the walls, to begin with, 
were of considerable thickness as appears from the circumstance 
that for the second and third stories successively they were 
made thinner by rebatements of half a cubit, or it may be of a 
whole cubit (but see below, § ii). 

Before the hekdl {Sj'n), the Holy Idace, eastward, 
stood a porch. Its length was the same as the breadth 
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Fig. 2. — Section of the Temple. 

of the house (20 cubits) and it was 10 cubits in depth ; 
but its height is nowhere given either in Kings or in 
Ezekiel. The parallel place in Chronicles (2Ch. 84) 
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mentions 120 cubits, which is a sheer impossibility. The 
text is hopelessly corrupt ; the 20 cubits of ( 5 ^, Pesh. , and 
Arab, are incorrect as appears from the data as to the 
height of the pillars (see below, § 12) ; these can hardly 
have been taller than the porch. Our most natural course 
will be to suppose for the porch a height equal to that 
of the temple itself, viz. 30 cubits. Perrot and Chipiez, 
and others with them, have sought to justify the 120 
cubits in Chronicles by suggesting that the porch was 
similar to the pylons of the Egyptian temples ; but 
neither the word 'illdm nor 

yet the other measurements would 
be appropriate to a gateway of 

; this sort. In Ezekiel’s temple 

one ascended to the porch by ten 
steps. This, we may take it, will 
have been in agreement with the 
actual facts. 

The internal space was divided, 
as already said, into two apart- 
7. Internal !>'ents, the larger 
arrangentents.’“,f™";-;^j'^^^ 

The wall which separated them 
has, in Ezekiel’s temple, a thick- 
ness of two cubits. From the 
description of the door it is clear 
that in Solomon’s temple also 
the partition consisted of a solid 
w ^0 wall, not of a curtain merely.^ 

The door was made of olive wood 
and was pentagonal — i.e,, the 
lintel was not horizontal but formed an angle as Thenius 
rightly explains, i K. 631 {cp St. Z.f 7 " IK 8148).“ In 
Ezekiel’s temple a breadth of 6 cubits is given to this 
door (Ezek. 4I2); whether this figure is applicable to 
Solomon’s temple also we have no materials for de- 
termining. All that we learn further about it from our 
present texts is that it was a folding door, was decorated 
with carvings of cherubim, palm trees, and open fiowers, 
and overlaid with gold. This notice, however (i K. 632), 
does not belong to the old architectural description. If 
the walls of the hckdl and of the cUbir were unprovided 
with carvings, we can hardly suppose that the doors were 
otherwise treated ; and as for the overlaying, we learn 
from 2 K. I816 that it was Hezekiah who first overlaid 
the temple doors with gold. 

The inner apartment {debir) was lower than the 
main building — being only 20 cubits in height. It thus 
formed a perfect cube, 20 cubits in the side. As we 
can hardly picture to ourselves the Holy of Holies as 
being merely a sort of low annex to the temple, 
we must suppose that above it there was an upper 
chamber of 10 cubits in height, and that thus the 
temple roof had a uniform height of 30 cubits 
from the ground. From i K.S12 f. (see Benz, ad 
loc.) we may venture to infer that the inner room 
was perfectly dark. This adytum, called fater the 
Holy of Holies, was the most essential part of the 
temple. It was the dwelling-place proper of the 

1 According to 2Ch. 814 there was a curtain before 
the entrance to the debir. 'I'his would not he improbable 
in itself ; but there is no mention of it in the ulcl description 
of the temple in Kings. Thenius, Riehin, and others indeed 
have found a curtain in 1 K. O21 : ‘he drew [the curtain] 
across with chains of gold,’ etc.; but if these words belong 
to the original text they must relate to the altar ; cp l>enz. 
ad loc. 

2 Xhe other interpretation (Ges., Bahr, Keil, and others) 
explains the D’K’Cn of i K. C 31 as meaning that the area 
of the door was a fifth of the entire superficial area of the 
wall. So also Klostermann with emendation : the lintel 
was a fifth — Z.^., of the transverse wall, which is equivalent 
to saying that the breadth of the doorway was a fifth of 

that of the house, — in other words 4 cubits. Both explanations 
are very forced. B'tJ’ipn stands in contrast with ‘square,’ 

in I K. 623 7 5. 
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deity, whose presence here was represented by the sacred 
ark. 

The walls of the debir were panelled with cedar ; the floor 
was of cypress wood. According to the present text the walls 
were also overlaid with gold (1K.620); this, however, is a 
later addition to the text (see below). 

The anterior apartment, the hekdl, afterwards known 
as the Holy Place, was, as already mentioned, 40 cubits 
R The Holv broad, and 30 high. It also 

o. ine noty floored with cypress and panelled with 
i:*lace. cedar, so that of the mason work nothing 
was visible. Here again the statements as to the walls 
having been overlaid with gold (i K. 621 22 <230) are 
quite late additions to the text (see below, § 9). This 
apartment also was not particularly well lighted. Since 
the building that surrounded the house was 1 5 cubits in 
height and the d^bir had probably no window at all, we 
must suppose that such windows as the apartment had 
were situated above the 20 cubit level of the d^bir. We 
nuist further take into aecount the thickness of the walls 
which was such that even if the windows were made so 
as to widen inwards after the manner of embrasures (cp 
1 K. 64 RV'"s^*), they could not have admitted much 
light. Add to this that they were provided with wooden 
lattices like the windows of dwelling-houses generally ; 
so at least we are to interpret the expression ' atianim 
cp Benz, on i K.64). We learn further that 
the windows were casement windows — furnished, that is 
to say, with wooden frames and not mere openings in 
the stone wall, a refinement which was unknown in 
ordinary dwelling-houses. Also the doorway leading to 
the anterior room was provided with posts of olive-wood, 
and, in contrast to that leading to the Holy of Holies 
(see above), was rectangular in shape. The door was 
of cypress and either half consisted of two folding leaves 
which were so connected in some way with each other, 
by means of double hinges or charnieres, that in enter- 
ing one did not requre to open the whole door, but only 
the two inner leaves.^ The width of the doorway is not 
stated ; in Kzekicl’s temple it was 10 cubits (Ezek. 41 2). 
Here also arc repeated the statements as to overlaying 
with gold (i K. 635). More particularly it is here 
stated that the covering of gold was fitted exactly on to 
the engraved design ( Thus the decora- 
tive work in question did not consist of figures carved 
in relief (Rcliefschnitzereien), but of figures outlined on 
the flat ( Konturenzeichnungen). 

Stade [ZATW has shown that the various 
statements as to the overlaying of the walls of the dt^bit’ 
(i K. 620), of the walls of the hekdl 


9. Ornamenta- 
tion and 
decoration. 


\vv. 21 22<7 30), of the doors {vv. 3235), 
of the cherubim {y. 28), and of the altar 
in the hekdl {v, 22^) with gold are all 
very late additions to the text. From the point of view 
of literary criticism they can be shown to be such by the 
circumstance that they come in at the wrong place and 
moreover that, in part at least, they are absent from 0. 
Besides, their incorrectness in point of fact appears from 
certain other data of the OT. 

On the occasions when the temple is despoiled, the foreign 
foes and Ring Ahaz when in financial straits take everything of 
value, but the covering of gold is not mentioned, though this 
certainly would not have been left untouched had it existed 
(i K 14 26 2 K. 14 14 10 17). On the other hand we are told of 
Hezekiah that he overlaid the doors and doorposts of hekdl; 
but it was not with gold (2 K. IS 16). Moreover, strictly speaking 
a covering of gold must be regarded as incompatible with the 
carving on the walls. The whole is taken from the description 
of the Tabernacle with its wealth of gold and transferred to the 
temple of the wealthy king, which, it was thought, was certainly 
not less costly (see Benz, on i K. 6 20). 

That the temple walls were adorned with carvings is 
more credible. In Ezekiel’s temple (41 17/.) we read 
that the whole wall was in like manner decorated with 
carved cherubim and palms, a palm between two 

I Evvald, Keil, and others think of the doors as horizontally 
divided each into an upper and a lower half, of which only the 
lower had to be opened on entering. Against this cp Thenius 
on I K. 634. 


cherubs. Here, however, great suspicion cannot but 
be aroused by the fact that the relative notice ( i K. (> 18) 
is wanting in ©, that the verse disturbs the connection in 
the most violent way, and that with its statement that 
‘all was of cedar’ it is inconsistent with what has been 
said in 1 K. 615. Nevertheless, there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition that the temple walls were 
at a later date decorated with carvings (as we are led to 
infer from Ezekiel). Elsewhere, also, wc rear! of later 
adornments of the temple (2 K. 128^ 29 16 10^ 
234 II /.). Thus we may safely regard the carvings as 
having been the work of a later king. 

W'e are not told anything as to the construction of 
the roof of the building. Many scholars, such as Lund 
in P f alt.’jUd. Heiligthiimer), Hirt (see 

‘ Der Tempel Salomos), Schnaase {Gesch. d. 
bildenden Kiinste, 1 ; 1843), take it to have been gabled ; 
but according to 2 K. 23i2 2 Ch. 39 this cannot have 
been the case ; the roof was flat. It is highly probable 
that, as in the case of the house of the forest of Lebanon 
(see Palace), it was made of beams and planks of 
cedar. Upon this we may suppose to have been laid, 
for protection against the weather, a coating of clay, 
according to ancient custom, or perhaps even slabs of 
stone. The usual railing or battlement ran round it 
(cp Dt. 228). We must assume some sort of subsidiary 
arrangement for the support of the beams, since cedar 
beams of the length specified must have bent if un- 
propped. The text says nothing of this ; but in the case 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon, where the span 
was much less (only 12J cubits, about 2ii ft. ), we hear 
of struts (lit. shoulder-pieces i K.Ta/ (!5, see Benz. 
ad loc. and Palace, § 5, with illust. ) on the pillars which 
served as supports for the beams of the roof, M^e must 
think of similar supports projecting from the walls in the 
case of the temple building. 

The main building was surrounded on three sides 
(N., W, , and S. ) by a side building, or ydma (>*s', 
AV ‘ chamber,’ RV ‘ story’) in three stories 
containing ‘side chambers,' sjlaoth (myVs 
buildings, , chambers ’ ; cp Ezek. 41 5 /. ). The 
under story was 5 cubits broad, the middle one 6 cubits, 
and the upper 7. The increasing width seems to 
have been obtained by narrowing the temple wall, vv'hich 
diminished in thickness by successive steps or rebate- 
ments on the outside (i K. 66 RV). Thus the cedar 
beams which formed the floors (and the roofs) of the 
side chambers were not built into the temple wall but 
rested upon the rebatement (cp fig. 2). 

Stade has conjectured — what is not at all improbable — that 
this was also the case with the exterior wall of the side*building. 
In that case the differenlial breadth of i cubit falls to be divided 
between the two walls ; the thickness of the temple wall there- 
fore diminished with each story by only half a cubit, which is 
much the more probable view. On this basis we shall have to 
suppose that the temple wall at the base of the middle story was 
still 5^ cubits thick, at the base of the upper story 5 cubits, and 
above the upper story 4 cubits thick (see fig. 2). The thickness 
of the external walls of this subsidiary building is not given in 
I K. Ezekiel gives it as 5 cubits, and this will doubtless have 
been the old measurement (Ezek. 41 9). 

The height of each story from floor to ceiling was 5 
cubits (i K.610), and thus the height of the whole 
structure over 15 cubits (3x5 cubits, plus the thickness 
of floors and roof). The number of the side chambers 
is not stated in Kings, but in Ezekiel it is given as 30 
(or 33) for each story (cp Cornill and Bertholet on 
Ezek. 41 6). Thus they were very small ; but this need 
not cause us any difficulty, as they were not used as 
living-rooms but only for storage of temple furniture 
and the like. W’e are left entirely without information 
as to the windows of the side building. On the other 
hand, with regard to the only door we learn that it was 
on the S. side (1 K. 68). The passage from one story 
to another was by means of steps, or more probably 
ladders, through openings in the roof (i K. 68).' That 

1 Lulimj is usually rendered as meaning a winding 

staircase. For this rendering reliance is chiefly placed on (D 
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the several chambers of a story communicated with each 
other by means of doors may be taken for granted, 

In front of the porch of the temple stood at the 
entrance two bronze pillars cast by Huram-Abi, a 

12 Thp nillara Hiram 2) ; for 

‘ P further details see below, also Jack IN 

0 ronze. Boaz. We are told that Jakin 

was the one on the right — i.e. S. — Bo*az that to the left 
or N. ; but what the names mean we do not know. 
Their precise position is a much disputed point. Many 
scholars, including No»wack {//A 233/.), hold that they 
were engaged in the portal of the porch itself and that 
the lintel rested upon them. For this view reliance is 
placed mainly on Ezek. 4O49, where two columns to 
right and left of the entrance are mentioned over and 
above the pillars of the porch. 'I'his evidence, however, 
is not conclusive. To begin with, the very circumstance 
that Ezekiel does not give the columns the names 
handed clown by tradition is in itself noticeable. It is 
very questionable, too, whether Ezekiel has these 
columns in his mind at all, and whether he has not 
rather dropped them altogether as he has done in the 
case of the brazen sea and the lavers. In (S (i K. 7 45) 
is preserved the information that there were yet other 
pillars in the temple ; these cannot well have stood any- 
where else than in the porch where those of Ezekiel also 
are found ; or, if we are to identify the latter with Jachin 
and Boaz, it still remains very possible that he deliber- 
ately not only suppresses their names but also assigns to 
them a quite clifterent place which deprives them of all 
special significance. Some special significance they 
must certainly have had originally ; the mere fact of 
their having special names would be enough to prove 
this : there would be no point in it if they were 
architectural ornaments merely. Nor is it possible to 
assign to them a structural value as supporting the 
roof, for it is certain that they did not stand in the 
inside. There is to be con- 
sidered also the further cir- 
cumstance that there were 
quite analogous pillars in 
other Semitic temples as 
well. In temples of Baal 
they are quite usual ; the 
sanctuary of Melkarth at 
T>'re for exanqdc had two 
costly pillars in which 
Melkarth was worshipped 
(Herod. 244}. The an- 
nexed figure, representing 
the temple at Paphos on a 
coin, exhibits the two 
pillars standing wholly de- 
tached to the right and left of the entrance. In 
front of the temple at Ileirapolis, also, were similar 
pillars (W’RS, AV/. 208, 488). Since the 

temple of Solomon was assuredly affected by Syro- 
phocnician influences it is natural to conjecture that 
in it Jachin and Boaz had a significance analogous 
to that of the other pillars just alluded to ; namely, 
that they were symbols of the deity. In that case 
their origin will have to be sought in the ancient 
masseboth which used to be customary objects in all 
Semitic sanctuaries, including those of ancient Israel 
(see Mas.skbaii ; also Benz. HA 379 /. ; W'RS, AW. 
Se?nA-^ 191, n. i). 



Fig. 3. — Coin representing 
temple at Paphos. 


(cAiK-nj ai/d^acri?). This, however, is not a translation of 
but proceeds upon another reading (Benz, ad loc.)- In buildings 
of the ancient E. no trace of winding stairca.ses has anywhere 
been found, and it is therefore very improbable that they are 
mentioned here. Levy points out that the openings 

in the roofs of the Holy of Holies by which the workmen were 
let down (see below, § 33) are called j'SlV (cp Middoth, 4 5). 
Thus, as Stade has rendered prob.ahle, we shall most likely have 
to think of openings provided with trap-doors and reached by 
ladders or trap-stairs. 


This is not equivalent to saying that as late as Solomon's time 
these pillars were still regarded as symbols of V'ahwe ; we can 
equally well suppose that they were set up in accordance with 
an ancient custom no longer understood, or simply in imitation 
of Phoenician models. If the view just taken be correct, it 
becomes easy to understand why Ezekiel should have ignored 
them, or have sought to di.sguise their original meaning by 
reducing them to mere supports of the roof. And if so it also 
becomes highly probable that the Chronicler is right in assigning 
them a position in front of the temple It would 

not be easy to guess how he could have come to place them so 
unless he had some old source to go upon, for the meaning of 
the pillars offered above was certainly unknown to him. 



Fig. 4.— Glass bowl with representation of Temple. 


The view that they occupied detached positions in 
front of the temple is confirmed by the interesting repre- 
sentation of the Jewish temple found upon a glass bowl 
of the third or fourth century A. n. which shows two 




Fig. 5— Brazen pillars. 

quite detached pillars near the entrance. The detailed 
description of the pillars has been preserved in a three- 
fold form (i K. 7 15-22 41/. 2 Ch. 3 is-i 7 Jer. 5221-23 
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2 K.25 i 7), in accordance with which Thenius was able 
to restore tlie text of the account with considerable 
accuracy. I^ach of the pillars was i8 cubits (about 30 ft. ) 
in height, and 12 cubits {(!3 wrongly 14 cubits) in circum- 
ference. They were hollow, the brass being 4 finger- 
breadths in thickness. Each was surmounted by a 
molten chapiter, or capital, 5 cubits in height. The 
capitals were covered with bronze net-work which was 
surrounded by two rows of pomegranates. The one 
questionable datum is that of i K. 7 19 where the mean- 
ing can be either that the capitals were curved outwards 
at the top after the fashion of lilies (as is also said, for 
e.vample, of the brazen sea), or that above the capitals 
there were lily-shaped additions (cp Henz. on i K./is). 

The temple was surrounded by a court, called the 
* inner ’ court, as distinguished from the great court 
i. enclosing the entire citadel. This inner 
. . court was surrounded by a wall of 

° ■ three courses of hewn stone surmounted 

by a course of cedar beams (iK. 636). As to the 
ditnensions of the court, its entrances, or any other 
architectural details the description in i K. says nothing. 
The measurements in Ezekiel ( 100 x 100 cubits) are 
not to be transferred to the old temple, since with 
that prophet the court had qtiite a different function, 
lie makes it accessilde to the priests alone; whence 
the Chronicler actually describes it simply as the ' Court 
of the Priests ’ (c'jrtsn isn ; 2 Ch. 4 9). In ancient times 
and down to Ezekiel’s day everyone had free access to 
it ; it was a place of public assembly as we can see 
from such passages as Jer. 35 x ff. 36 10 2 K. T2 12. For 
the position it occupied in the complex of buildings, see 
Pal.\ce, § 3. In Jer. 36 10 it is quite rightly designated 
as the ’ upper forecourt ’ as it was higher up than the 
great palace court. By the ‘ new gate ’ one went down 
from it to the king’s house (Jer. 26 10 36 10). This 
designation ‘new gate’ tells us that it must have been 
restored by some later king ; for of course there can be no 
question of an entirely new gate, such as had never stood 
there before ; there must always have been some way 
by which the king could pass northwards from his palace 
to the sanctuary. The same will hold good also of the 
' upjier ’ gate which according to 2 K. I535 was built 
by Jotham ; here also we have to do merely with a 
restoration of an ancient gate, ^^’’e may with consider- 
able confidence seek for this gate on the upper, that 
is on the nortliern, side of the court, and thus 
identify it with Ezekiel’s ‘north gate’ (83 92) and with 
Jeremiah’s ‘upper gate of Benjamin’ (20 2), since the 
road to Benjamin lay northward. If this X. gate is 
called the gate of the altar in h.zek. Siswe shall best 
explain the designation as referring to the fact that it 
was the people’s usual way of access to the altar. 
Other expositors (such as Graf) think of 2 K. 16 14 
where we are told that Ahaz set up the old altar on the 
N. side of the forecourt. 'Phis X. gate appears also in 
k'zekiel’s temple as the chief entrance (469 4038_,i^). 
\\’hether Solomon’s temple had a third gate — to the E. 
— is not certain ; but it is probable. Ezekiel’s temple 
has one such gate which is opened only on Sabbath and 
feast days and reserved for the prince (Ezek. 46^). 
But in the old temple, where the royal palace stood 
immediately to the S. of the court, the king of course 
approached the sanctuary direct from his house. If, 
accordingly, the Chronicler (iCh. 9i8) speaks of a 
‘ king’s gate,’ there are only two possibilities ; either he 
means the S. gate and is to this extent aware of what 
the ancient conditions were, or he means the El. gate, 
in which case he is simply transferring without criticism 
to the older period the circumstances which existed in 
his own time. On the other hand, in Jer. 8814 we read 
of a third entrance, and such a third gate can best be 
looked for on the E. side. 'Ehe mention also of three 
‘keepers of the threshold' (2 K. 25 18 Jer. 5224) points 
to the existence of three gates. We further learn of 
the temple court that it was already paved in the pre- 
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exilic time (2 K. 16 17). So also that in the same period 
there were ‘ chambers ' in it. Jer. 354 mentions a 
‘chamber of the princes’ {li^kath has-sdrim, enrn 
wliich was above a ‘ chamber of Maaseiah, the keeper 
of the threshold,’ and adjoined that of the ‘sons of 
Hanan.’ According to Jer. 36 10 Baruch read the book 
of the words of Jeremiah in the chamber of Gemariah, 
which w'as situated at the entry of the Xew Gate. Here 
we are doubtless to understand partly chainlx^rs which 
served as lodging for various officials, partly store- 
rooms for temple equipments. In the temple of 
Ezekiel a series of cells are provided for the priests on 
the X. and S. side of the court (Ezek. 4644^ 42 1 ff. ). 

The sacred object par excellence in this royal seat of 
worship was the ark of Yahwe (see Ark) which had its 
, ^ . . place in the Adytum dibir), the 

the ark. inner chamber, and in the 

ancient view represented the presence 
of the deity. It is remarkable to find in the temple of 
Solomon this special significance of the ark weakened 
by the addition to it of two cherubim. These stand 10 
cubits high, their wings each measure 5 cubits ; the wings 
stretching inwards touch one another in the middle of 
the house, those stretching outwards touch respectively 
the X. and S. walls of the dUhir. Their faces are 
turned towards the E. Beneath the wings that touched 
one another was the ark. On the form , origin , and mean- 
ing of these figures see Chkkub (cp also Benz, or i K. 
630). What is of special interest to note here is that 
the cherubs are the bearers of Vahw6, the signs and 
witnesses of his presence (E^zek. 18 10 19/. ) ; it is on 
this account that we read of Yahwe as throned above 
the cherubim (Ps. ISiofn]), and the name Yahwe, the 
Lord of hosts, now receives the addition ‘ who sitteth 
upon the cherubim’ (i S. 44 2 S. 62). In accordance 
with this the dfbir is regarded as an extension of the 
ark just as the Ka'ba at Mecca is an extension of the 
sacred stone (see above, § i end, n.). 

Another quite peculiar symbol of deity which had 
not its like at the other sanctuaries was the brazen 
TK Vk serpent, Xehustan. It stood in the 

15. me brazen temple— whether in the Holy of Holies 
P ' or in the outer chamber we are not 
told. Down to Hezekiah’s reformation incense was 
offered to it. On its origin and meaning, cp 
Xehushtan. The absence from the accounts of the 
temple which have reached us of any reference to 
this, which a later age had learned to regard as an 
idolatrous object, is easily intelligible ; and, besides, it is 
not to be assumed off-hand that this serpent had its 
place in the temple from the first. 

In the outer chamber of the hekdl stood, in front of 
the entrance to the dt^bir, the table of shewbread ( i K. 

620). This was an altar of cedar wood 


16 . Table of 
shewbread. 


which is not further described in the 
account of the temple in i K., but 
I'lzekiel’s description of the corresponding object will 
doubtless apply here. 

According to this, it was 2 cubits in length and 
breadth and 3 in height ; doubtless, therefore, there were 
steps up to it. E'urther, it had, as was \isual with 
altars, ‘horns' — i.e., corner-pieces resembling horns 
(Ezek. 41 21). According to i K. 620/i it was overlaid 
with gold ; but to this statement will apply what has 
already been said of the corresponding statements 
elsewhere (§ 9) ; it is a later addition. The table 
of Ezekiel is plain cedar. The use of the table is for 
offering the so-called shewbread (see Sacrifice, 14, 
34^2). In order to be able to make out from Solomon’s 
temple the existence of an altar of incense not otherwise 
mentioned, Keil and others will have it that this is the 
altar in question. A table of cedar, however, even if 
thinly plated with gold, would be useless for the 
purpose of burning incense. Moreover, the offering 
of shewbread indeed is attested from an early date (cp 
1 S. 2i), but there is no evidence of any regular offering 
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of incense such as would have demanded a special 
altar. In i K.748 an altar of incense is mentioned 
along with the table for the shewbread ; but botli this 
verse and that immediately following it are later 
additions to the account of the temple (see Benz, ad 
loc. ). In ch. 6 there is nothing of any such altar, which 
indeed makes its appearance only in later strata of P. 

Similarly, it is only in a late appendix (i K. 749) 
that the golden candlesticks said to have been made by 
17 The ^olonion are mentioned. When this 

candlesticks. of course meant th.it 

there were no candlesticks at all in 
the temple. It is an ancient custom to keep a light or 
lamp constantly burning in dwellings ; if at the present 
day in conversing with fellahin or bedouin of Palestine 
one says ‘ He sleeps in the dark,’ what is meant is that 
he is so poor that he cannot buy himself a drop of oil. 
The Hebrew expression that speaks of a man’s lamp 
as having gone out, meaning that he and his family 
have disappeared, is analogous (cp Jer. *2.^) 10) ; see 
Lamp. This custom makes it proliable that a light 
was also burnt in the sanctuary, the dwelling-place of 
Yalnve ; according to i S. 83 this was the case during 
the night at all events. From W’hat has been said above 
(§7/) to the lighting of the AH’dI it will also be 
apparent that the use of artificial light in the temple 
cannot have been out of place ; we shall not err 
therefore if we suppose that Solomon caused lampstands 
to be made by Huram-Abi — of bronze, however, not 
of gold. The number 10, too, can hardly be right ; 
as the tabernacle had only one candlestick it would 
probably be nearer the truth to assume but one for 
the temple also. That there is no mention of the 
candlesticks in 2 K. 25 14 may be due to accident 
merely (cp Jer. 52 19, which verse, however, is regarded 
by .Stade, in view of Ex. 2529, as an interpolation ; see 
ZA riK 3 [1883] 173 f . ). Cp Candlkstjck:. 

In 2 Ch. 4 8 mention is also made of ten taldes, five on the 
S. and five on the N. side of the sanctuary. These are often 
e.xplained (.as for example by Keil) as having been intended for 
the she\vl)read, but certainly not correctly (see above, cp 2 Ch. 
13 II 2'J 13) ; they are rather to be placed in the same category 
as the ten candlesticks (see' Bertheau on 2 Ch. 4 19). 

To the temple service also pertained of course a variety of 
minor furnishings, such as knives, forks, dishe.s, and the like. 
In I K. 748^ these are introduced by a later hand and 
represented as having been of gold. In the original description 
they were either passed over without mention, or they have 
been removed from it to make room for this later notice. 


In the forecourt, due E. from the temple entrance, 
stood the great altar of burnt offering. In our present 

18. The bronze If ‘ “n^lescriljcd. 

altar ^ description of it once stood 

in this place, and that Solomon caused 
an altar of bronze to be made by the same Tyrian 
artificer who east the other pieces, are facts attested by 
I K. 864, cp 2 K. 16 io^ A later redactor stumbled 
at this, for in bis view there already existed in connec- 
tion with the tabernacle an altar which was now trans- 
ferred to the temple. Here also we ma)’, generally 
spe.Tking, suppose Phoenician influences to have been 
at work. T'he mere fact that the altar was of bronze 
show’s this, for in old Israelite practice altars were made 
of earth or unhewn stone : cp the law of the altar as 
laid down in Ex. 2024^ In 2 Ch. 4 r some additional 
data are given as to the size of this altar ; it is repre- 
sented as having been 10 cubits in height and 20 in length 
and breadth. These are the measurements of Ezekiel’s 
altar, and may safely be presumed to have been taken 
from the ancient altar, which in other respects also must 
have been the prototype of that of Ezekiel. The 
dimensions given (20x20 cubits) will therefore apply 
to the area of the base, from w’hich the altar rose in 
three successive stages each diminishing by 2 cubits ; 
the lowest was 2 cubits and each of the other tw'o was 
4 in height. The actual hearth w’as 12 cubits square, 
and it was reached by means of steps. Cp further 
Altar. 


To the service of the altar belonged a variety of ulen.dls 
which were also < ast by Iluram-.Vbi. See Benzinger on i K. 
< 40 45 ; Altak, § 9. 

Between the altar and the porch, to the SE. of the 
temple building, stood tlie great brazen sea (i K. 
IQ The hrnvpTi ' ^3-26), as to ijrobable shape and 

sealnd 

lo this brazen sea lielong the ten 
wagons (AV bases, nbip, fni'^ki)*n'dk) with lavers, which 
were arranged, five on the S. side and five on the N., 
of the temple (i K. 7 27-39). 

The text of the description of these lavers is extraordinarily 
corrupt, and ina.smuch as the parallel de.scription of the 
Chronicler is no longer extant, whilst the LXX offers but few 
data on which a restoration could proceed, it is by no means 
easy to amend it satisfactorily, and many details in the descrip- 
tion, after every effort, still remain obscure.^ The following 
description rests on the reconstruction of the text upon which 
Stade proceeded in 1883 also Benz, ad /oc.); in many details 
Stade has since (1901) preferred a different interpretation. The 
various particulars cannot be discussed liere. 



SCALE OF FEET 
3 4 6 

Fig. 6. — The brazen laver. 


The wagons which support the lavers are 4 cubits in 
length and breadth and 3 in height. Their sides are 
not of massive plates but consist of a brazen framework 
ornamented with ties or cross-pieces of brass {misgiVoAi, 
EV ‘ borders ’ ). The ties w ere sulisccjuently removed 
by Ahaz for the sake of the metal, so that tlie frames 
alone were left (2 K. I617). Frames and ties were 
decorated with lions, oxen, and clierubim. The wliole 
structure was carried on brazen axles and wheels. 
Upon each stand rested a brazen laver, of 40 baths 
capacity (see Weights and Mk.\.suri:s, Jj 3 [ii.]), liaving 
a diameter of 4 cubits (equal to the length and breadtii 
of the stand). The statement as to the cubic capacity 
accords with the diameter given (see Sea [Brazen]), 
but the lavers were certainly shallower, and we must 
also allow’ for the thickness of tlie metal. As for the 
manner in which the lavers were mounted in the stands 

^ Cp Ewald, Goff. Gel. Nachr., 1859, PP- *31 Jahy-bh. Z 
bibL Wissensch. 10 273, and 3 333 yC; Stade, ZA 7 'IJ\ 

1883, and 1901, i45y^ ; Benz, in K//C (A'b'n.) ; Kittel in //A' 
(/Cb'n.), and art. Laver. 
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the most probable conjecture seems to be that a sort 
of hollow cylinder rested upon the stand and was firmly 
fixed to it by means of ties and struts ; the upper end 
of this cylinder supported the laver. At a later date 
these lavers proved stumbling blocks as well as the 
brazen sea. 'bhey are absent alike from the temple 
of Ezekiel and from the tabernacle of P. In lavers 
and sea alike we may therefore safely conjecture the 
original meaning to have been a symbolical one. 'I he 
Cherubinis and animals with which the}’^ were adorned 
had at first assuredly a mythological significance. 
Nowack and others with some probability bring the 
lavers into connection with the chariot of the cherubim 
in Ezek. 1 ; there the cherubs are the bearers of the 
cloud-throne, here of the collected waters. Kosters 
{Th.T, 1879, p. 455) explained them as symbolising 
the clouds. This is possible (see Sea, Brazen), but 
cannot be made out with certainty. The Chronicler 
tlisposes of any diffieulty of this kind conneetetl with 
these vessels by assigning to lavers and sea alike a 
highly prosaic function, that of supplying the water 
required in connection with the sacrifices. It can 
hardly be said that they were conspicuously well adapted 
for any such purpose. 

If we proceed next to a consideration of the meaning 
and origin of the whole temple plan, it is plain at the very 

20 Mpanin? reproduces the funda- 

\ ^ mental t\’pe of the Semitic sanctuary, 

an origin o abode of the deity in the 

temple plan, sense already set forth (see § I ). The 
essential feature is the little cella, the di^bir, where the 
deity himself is conceived of as present in mysterious 
gloom. In front of this is a greater hall, comparable 
to the audience-chamber of human kings, where the 
deity receives the adoration of his worshippers. Einally, 
in front of the building is an open space with its altar, 
where the people can gather together around the 
sacrifice in reverential stillness. 

d'his ground plan — the tripartite — is common to the 
temples of various peoples. It is seen particularly 
clearly in l^gyptian temples, which has led many 
scholars (Benz. HA, 385) to think of a preponderant 
Egyptian infiuence here. 'I'here are other considera- 
tions, however, which serve to render this less probable. 
In the case of the other Solomonic buildings Syro- 
pha-nician influence is quite unmistakable (cp Palace). 
l^hoenician architects built temple as well as palace, and 
can hardly fail to have embodied their ideas in both. 
In point of fact all the noteworthy features of a distinc- 
tive kind in the temple buildings of Solomon have been 
discovered also in the temples of the northern Semites. 
Puchstein {Jahrb. d. kaiserl. - deutschen archdoL Just. 
7 13), on the basis of a comparative survey of the extant 
architectural remains, thus characterises the Syrian 
temple : ‘ To judge by the (as yet not very numerous) 
certain examples of Syrian temple-architecture, a com- 
plete old Syrian temple consisted of portico, cella. Holy 
of Holies, and side-buildings. Portico and side-buildings 
are to be regarded as capable of being dispensed with 
according to circumstances. The Holy of Holies can be 
open or closed, on a level with the cella or above it, semi- 
circular or angular, and the side-buildings can be either 
divided or undivided.’ Robertson Smith (art. ‘ Temple ’ 
in Ency. points especially to the temple at 

Hierapolis {Afabug), which, as described by Lucian, 
offers an exact parallel. It faced the E. and had two 
celku and a pronaos. In front of the door stood a brazen 
altar in a walled court. This walled court is also one 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the Syrian temple 
(cp T. L. Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, 
London, 1859; Mission de Pkdnicie ; Perrot and 

Chipiez, Art in Jud.). On details of decoration, cp 
Cherub. The palm tree, likewise so prominent a 
motif in the temple, is also one of the commonest 
symbols in Phoenician art. 

When Solomon built his temple, it was as a royal 
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private chapel, one sanctuary among many, and not 
W' f f most famous of these ; the 

^ ancient sanctuaries of Ikithel, Beer- 
tempi^^ sheba, Dan, etc., long continued to 
” ' rank far above it in the popular esti- 
mation. The development in the standing of the 
temple and its importance in the history of Israel need 
not be dwelt on here (see Deuterono.mv, § 13 ; Pskael, 
§ 33/ ; Law Literature, § 13) ; but it falls within 
the scope of the present sketch to trace the external 
history of the temple building itself. Unfortunately, 
here also our sources are far from copious, and some- 
times what has reached us is far from clear. Of 
Jehoshaphat the Chronicler relates (2 Ch. 20 5) that he 
built an outer court. The form of the notice — that it 
is with an ‘ outer' court that we are now concerned (see 
above § 13) — is due to the Chronicler; but the fact 
itself need not on that account be questioned. Under 
Joram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah the sanctuary must have 
been greatly neglected and allowed to fall into disrepair; 
under Joash at least extensive repairs had become 
necessary (2 K. 124^). Jotham built a new gate, the 
‘ upper gate’ of the minor forecourt (2 K.I535) already 
referred to. The ‘ godless ’ Ahaz also beautified the 
sanctuary, although, indeed, this is set down by the 
narrator to his discredit ; he caused a new and more 
magnificent altar after the pattern he had seen at 
Damascus to be set up in place of the old. Afterwards 
indeed he found himself in such monetary straits that to 
meet the demand of the king of Assyria he found him- 
self compelled to strip off the ties (IW ‘borders,’ 
misgi^roth) of the lavers, and to melt the oxen of brass 
which supported the brazen sea (2 K. IC14 — an 
incidental illustration of the freedom with whieh the 
kings acted within their own private sanctuary. In the 
spoiling of the temple it was no other than the pious 
Ilezekiah who followed the example Ahaz had set ; 
after having in prosperous days o\ erlaid the door-posts 
and doors of the temple with gold, he found it necessary 
to strip them again to meet the demand of the Assyrian 
king (2 K. 18 16). The structural changes made in the 
temple by Manasseh were connected with his introduc- 
tion of foreign eastern cults ; on the temple roof and in 
the court he set up altars to the ‘ host of heaven ’ 
(2 K. 23 i 2 ) ; the houses for the hieroduli and the 
accommodation for the horses of the sun {2 K. 23711) 
are doubtless also to be assigned to Manasseh’s reign. 
Josiah removed all this, and took in hand extensive 
restorations of the temple fabric (2 K. 23 5 j^). 

According to our present accounts the temple was 
plundered by foreign foes four times before its final 
destruction by the Babylonians. 

First by Shishak in Rehoboam’.s time (i K. 14 26); again, under 
Joram’s reign, by the Philistines in conjunction with Arab tribes 
Uoel 3, cp 2 Ch. 21 i6f2'2i); a third time under Amaziah by 
Joash, king of Israel (2 K. 14 14) ; and a fourth lime under 
Jehoiachim by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 24 13). These all contented 
themselves with robbing the lemple of its treasures, without 
carrying the work of destruction farther so far as we know. 

It was not till eleven years after the first appearance 
of Nebuchadrezzar that the building itself was burnt to 
the ground, after it had been stripped of everything 
valuable, — whetherof gold, silver, or bronze, — the pillars 
also being broken up and carried away (2 K. 25 Bjp. 
Jer. 5*2 i 2 ^ 2 Ch. 36 i 8 ). This was according to the 

MT of 2 K. on the seventh of the fifth month, according 

to Jer. on the tenth day of the fifth month, and accord- 
ing to 0 ^ of 2 K. 25 8 on the ninth day of the month. 
The Talmud harmonises : — on the seventh day the 
Chaldaeans forced the temple, on the evening of the ninth 
they set fire to it, and on the tenth it was destroyed. 

Ezekiel’s temple (Ezek. 40 - 43 )^ never got beyond the 

1 The text of Ezekiel's description of his temple is very 

corrupt. It is impossible therefore to reconstruct it with 

exactitude. Consult especially Cornill’s edition of the text ; as 
also the commentaries of Smend and Bertholet, and the 
Archmologies of Benzinger and Nowack. On Ezekiel’s altar cp 
ZKIVL^ 1883, pp. 67^ 1884, pp. 496^ 
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theoretical stage, and remained always an imaginative | 
F k' 1 ’ construction merely. It demands some | 

P ■ to a new conception of the sanctuary and 
its significance — new or at least differing from that 
which finds expression in the temple of Solomon. 
On the other hand, as already remarked, the later ! 
representation is, as has been pointed out above, in 
many respects fitted to be of use to us in our recon- i 
struction of the earlier temple. The fundamental con- I 
ception of the entire structure is the strict separation of | 
sacred from profane. The whole temple area is 
sacrosanct, and no secular building of any description, 
whether royal or official, is allowed a place within its 
precincts. The whole eastern hill is set apart for its 
exclusive occupancy. A protective area, the land of 
the Zadokites, encloses it and shuts out the rest of 
Jerusalem. At no point are the city walls allowed to 
be in immediate contact with this land of priests. A 
similar determination to separate sacred from profane 
dominates the internal arrangements. It is with this 
purpose in view that the temple has two courts (whereas 
the pre-exilic temple had but one) ; the inner court is 
accessible only to the officiating priests and their 
servants the Levites. The laity are restricted to the 
outer court. 

Another characteristic feature of the whole arrange- 
ment is the strict symmetry observed throughout. ^J'he 
fundamental unit of measurement is the length of 50 
cubits ; the buildings exhibit by preference the proportion 
of I : 2 ; the gateways are 25 cubits in width and 50 
in length, the temple proper 50 cubits (from end to end 
100), the open space surrounding the altar is 100 
cubits square, and so forth. The entire temple area is 
500 cubits square, enclosed by a wall 6 cubits in height 
and thickness. Outside this wall a further strip, 50 
cubits in breadth, is still reckoned to the holy territory, 
and must not be cultivated even by the priests. The 
northern, eastern, and southern sides arc pierced at the 
middle by great gateways (25x50 cubits), each with 
siderooms and a gateway. These lead into the outer 
court which surrounds the inner to a breadth of 150 
cubits on the northern, eastern, and southern sides. 
On each of these three sides are 10 cells — making a 
total of 30 — intended to be used by the people for 
miscellaneous purposes such as refreshment and the like 
(cp Ezra 106 Xeh. 184/. ). In the four corners are 
lesser courts separated off by partitions ; here are the 
kitchens where the Levites cook the offering of the 
people. Gateways corrresponding exactly to the 
three gates just mentioned lead on the three sides 
from the outer to the inner court. Within and in 
close proximity to the eastern gate stand the tables 
for slaughtering the sin- and trespass -offerings (or 
burnt offerings and peace-offerings). At the N. and S. 
gates are chambers for the officiating priests. Exactly 
in the middle of the square in front of the temple stands 
the altar of burnt offering. The temple building itself, ; 
which stood on a higher 'level reached by ten steps, 
consisted of a porch (20 cubits in width and 12 in depth), 
the Holy Place (40x20 cubits, inside measurement), 
the Holy of Holies (20 x 20 cubits) and the threa-storied | 
side-building. The thickness of the walls was, in the 
main building, 6 cubits, and in the side building 5 ; the 
width of the chambers was 4 cubits, the total breadth 
thus amounting to 50 cubits. The total length, 
including the porch, was 100 cubits, outside measure- 
ment. 

As the Chronicler relates, the first care of the exiles 
on their return was the restoration of divine worship. 

00 ^he first instance, however, they con- 

23 . ZeruD- ,1 , . , . 

babeVatfimnlP themselves with setting up a 

oaoei s Lempie. offering on the site 

of the old (Ezra 83; cp Hag. 214). So much indeed 
was evidently indispensable ; without an altar there 
could be no sacrifice, without sacrifice no worship. 
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without worship no Jewish community. A considerable 
time elapsed before the returned exiles proceeded to the 
building of a temple proper. In our present book of 
Ezra indeed it is made out as if the work was begun 
with great zeal immediately after the return. It has 
long been recognised, however, that the representation in 
Ezra in its essential features is unhistorical (see Ezra- 
Nehemiah, §§6/. , 10, 16 [i], 17; Haggai, §3(^)1 
Israel, §§ 53 fi). 

As regards the build ng itself the OT supplies us with 
only a few fragmentary notes, which are but sparingly 
24 Measure- supplemented by Josephus and l^seudo- 

rrif^nts Hecata^us (ap. Jos.). The dimensions 
’ * of the whole temple area are given by 

Hecatceus (ap. Jos. g ^//. I22), in so far as he tells us 
that the court was 5 plethra {i.e., 500 Gk. ft. =485^ 
Eng. ft.) in length, and 100 Gk. cubits ( = 145^ ft.) in 
breadth. The gates had double doors. Within the 
court stood the altar which now was in exact accordance 
with the precepts of the law, being constructed of 
unhewn stones (i Macc. 444). Doubtless also it was 
reached by a sloping ascent instead of steps. According 
to Hecataeus it was as large as that of Solomon. In 
like manner, in accordance with the description of the 
tabernacle arrangements, there was but one laver in the 
court {A/nfd.B 6 ; Ecclus. 5O3 : the latter passage is 
certainly very corrupt). Of the gates mention is made 
in Neh. 831 of the Miphkad Gate, and in Neh. 
1239 of the Prison Gate, which last doubtless was on 
the southern side. Whether the cells and store-rooms 
{liskdth ; 7racrTo<f>6pLa) of which we incidentally hear, 
were in the court or in the side-building of the temple 
itself we do not know.* Over the Tyropoeon valley was 
a bridge from the temple area which was broken down 
by the Jews during the siege of Jerusalem by Pompey ; 
its position is indicated by the so-callcd Wilson- 
arch. When it was erected we do not know 
(Josephus, A?i^. xiv. 42; B/ / a ii. I63 vi. 62). Like 
Ezekiel’s temple this also had two courts (ai^Aal, 
I Alacc. 4 34 48) : only — the point of chief importance 
— the laity had in this case access to the inner as 
well as the outer court and to the altar. W’hen on one 
occasion Alexander Janna^us did something that was 
contrary to to the sacrificial ritual, the multitude pelted 
him with palm branches and citrons. It was only in 
consequence of this incident that he afterw'ards caused 
a wooden enclosure to be set up round the altar, the 
space within which was thenceforth accessible to the 
priests alone (Jos. xiii. I85). The whole account 
of Josephus presupposes that until that time the laity 
had unhindered access to the inner court and altar. 
In this most essential matter of the strict exclusion 
of the laity from the sanctuary proper, accordingly, 
we see that the demands of Ezekiel and P were not 
carried out immediately but only gradually made way. 

The temple building itself, according to Ezra <> 3, had a breadth 
and height of 60 cubits. But this statement has no satisfactory 
sense. It is all the less credible because we are expressly 
informed that this second temple came so far short of that of 
Solomon that in the eyes of those who had seen the first it 
appeared as nothing (Hag. 2 3). Certainly, therefore, it cannot 
have been so very considerably larger than the other. The text 
of the passage is hopelessly corrupt (cp also Rysseland Beriholet 
/« loc.). 

As regards the internal arrangements, we know that 
the Holy of Holies was empty ; the ark no longer 

2*5 Tuffimnl e*^*sted. A Stone three fingers in 
height was laid in the plaee of the 

arraaigements. 

Day of Atonement eould set down his censer upon it. 
It was the foundation stone {Sen sShivyah) already 
referred to in § 5 ; cp Jos. /?/v 65, Yomd 62). The 
Holy of Holies were separated from the Holy Place by 
a curtain (i Alacc. I22 451). 

The Holy Place, in like manner, was closed by a 
curtain (i Alacc. 451) ; within it stood, as in the former 

1 Cp I Alacc. 438; Jos. xI. 47 xiv. 16 2; Ezra 8 29 106 
Neh. 3 30 10 37^. 12 44^. 13 sifi 
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temple, a table of shewbread. The place of the ten 
candlesticks (see § 17) was taken by one with seven 
branches which was removed by Antioeluis (i Macc. 
I23). It was restored by Judas the Maccabee. 'I'he 
Holy IMace also contained the golden altar of incense. 
As already mentioned, this was a quite recent 
arrangement, resulting from a duplication of the 
golden table. It is interesting to notice that the 
accounts continue to vacillate down to a quite late dale ; 
Hecatajus and the author of 2 Macc. 25, each naming 
two pieces of furniture in the sanctuary : the former 
(Jos. c, .i/. I22) the and the candlestick, the 

latter the incense altar and the candlestick. On the 
Arch of Titus, also, only two pieces are shown. 

'I'he first temple resembled other temples of antiquity 
in being built to contain a visible symbol of the presence 
. . .1 of the deity, namely, the ark, which 

t ^ stood in the inner chamber. In the 

temp e. second temple the adytum was empty ; 
but the idea that the Godhead was locally present in it, 
still found expression in the continuance of the altar 
service, in the table of shewbread (a sort of continual 
lectisternium) that stood in the outer chamber, and 
above all in the annual ritual of the Day of Atonement, 
when the high priest entered the Holy of Holies to 
sprinkle the blood of the expiatory sacritice on behalf of 
the people. 

Not only in this point but in all others the ritual of the 
second temple was dominated by the idea of priestly media- 
tion, and the stated sacrifices of the priests on behalf of the 
people, which took the place of ihe old stated oblations of the 
kin>;s, became the main feature of the altar service. The first 
temple was primarily the royal chapel, and the kings did as 
they pleased in it ; the .second temple was the sanctuary of the 
priests, whose chief now became the temporal as well as the 
spiritual head of the people. In the lime of Kzekiel, not only 
laymen but uncircumcised foreigners entered the sanctuary 
and acted as servants in the sacred oflices (Kzek. 44 7) ; in the 
second teinp.e the laity were an.xiously kept at a distance from 
the holy things, and even part of the court around the altar was 
fenced off, as we have just seen, by a barrier, which only the 
priests were allowed to cross (Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 5). 

As regards the later history of Zerubbabel’s temple, 
the subsequent works upon it and the strengthening of 
the wall surrounding the outer court are 
IS ory j^ssociated willi the name of the high 


of second 
temple. 


priest Si. MON II. (Ecclus. 50 i). Antiochus 
Epiphanes not only plundered it, but 
desecrated it by setting up on the altar of burnt offering 
a small altar to Jupiter Olympius {i Macc. 123^ 
44 f. 54 438 2 Macc. O2 ff. ). d'hree years later, after the 
recouquest of the city, Judas the Maccabee restored the 
temple, set up a new altar with new furniture, and 
consecrated the building anew (cp i Macc. 123^5^ 

“2 Macc. 10s Jos. Ant. xii. 76). At the same time 
he fortified the temple with high towers and walls 
(i Macc. 46067), so that the temple thenceforward 
could be regarded as the citadel proper of Jerusalem. 
These fortifications were demolished by Antiochus 11, 
Eupator { i Macc. 6 22) ; but they were again restored by 
Jonathan (i Macc. 12 36 Jos. H///. xiii. 551), and at a 
later period further strengthened by Simon (r Macc. 
1352). At the time of I’ompey's siege (63 B.c. ) the 
temple was an exceptionally strong fortress, defended 
on the northern and more accessible side by towers and 
deep ditches {Ant. xiv. 42). Pompey took it by storm, 
but left the sacred vessels untouched (Ant. xiv. 47). 
Crassus, on the other hand, plundered it without mercy 
{Ant. xiv. 7 1, /?/i. S8). T'he temple was again besieged 
and stormed by Herod ; like Pompey lie concentrated 
his attack on the north side. In this siege some of the 
temple cloisters were burnt and some persons killed ; 
but the desecration stopped at this {.Int. xiv. 16 2 /.). 

In the twentieth year of his reign {20-19 ) 

Herod the Great began to build the temple anew. 

«nu 4. 1 Besides the descriptions in Josephus, 

28 . The temple ^ 

* details and measurements in the Mishnic 

treatise Midddth. Josephus was himself a priest, whilst 
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the Mishnah was not written till a century after the 
destruction of the temple, though it uses traditions that 
go back to Levites wlio had served in the temple. The 
two sources differ in many measurements, and the 
Midddth appears to be possessed of detailed traditions 
only for the inner temple. T he slate of the evidence is 
not such as to allow a plan of the tetnple to be formed 
with architectural precision. The following account 
rests almost entirely on Josephus, who, apart from 
certain e.xaggenitions in detail, gives a satisfactory 
general account, such as could be written from memory 
without notes and drawings (for literature, see g 43). 

Herod’s motives in this undertaking were not so 
much religious as political. On the one hand it afforded 

29 H rod’s opportunity of giving some satis- 

‘ ® faction to the religious feelings of his 

Jewish subjects, which he had so often 
outraged, and of gaining some favour in pious circles 
throughout the country. On the other hand, he had 
his full share of the passion for building, which char- 
acterised that age. After raising so many splendid 
temples in the various Greek cities of his kingdom, it 
seemed hardly fitting that the temple of his capital 
should fall behind the others in magnificence. His 
preparations for the work, we are told, were made on a 
very comprehensive aijd elaborate scale, so as to spare 
the Jews any apprehension lest in the event of his 
death the scheme should remain uncompleted. In 
other directions, also, he showed all possible respect 
for the religious susceptibilities of his compatriots. As 
it was not lawful for any laymen to enter the inner 
precincts of the temple, he found it necessary to have a 
thousand priests trained as masons and carpenters, so 
that the building might be duly completed. 

The rebuilding meant, in the first place, a consider- 
able enlargement of the temple area. According to 

30 Plan of ^^count (Ww/. xv. U3, />yi2i) 

' . the former area was e.xactly doubled, and 

P * the perimeter raised from four stadia 
XV. II3) to six (Z^/v.52). In other words, the 
breadth (from E. to W’’. ) remained as before — a 
stadium (/ 4 w/. xv. 11 3) — but the length (X. to S. ) 
was increased from one stadium to two. The available 
level ground on the temple hill was insufficient for a 
plan so extended, and vast substructions on the 
southern side became necessary. The whole S. 

wall was new from the foundation. Even to-day the 
southern portion of the temple area is seen to rest on 
immense arches, known in Arab tradition as Solomon’s 
stables, but really dating from the time of Herod. 

The whole area was surrounded by a battlemenled 
wall {BJ 'w.^ii). On the X. was the gate 'I’adi of the 
Mishnah, which Josephu.s mentions onlv incidentally. 
This, like the gale Shushan on the E. , which he does 
not mention at all, must have been of minor import- 
ance ; the chief accesses were necessarily from the 
lower city to the S. , and the upper city to the W. 
beyond the I'yropoeon valley. T’he S. wall, says 
Josephus, had gates in the nliddle {Ant. xv. 11 5). 'I'he 
Mishnah names them the two gates of Huldah. 'There 
is a double gale in the substructure of the S. wall, 
350 ft. from the S\\'. angle, and from it a double 
tunnel leads up to the platform. 'I'his double gate 
exactly fits Josephus’s description. There is also a triple 
gale, 600 ft. from the S\\'. angle, wliich is probably 
to be regarded as the second Huldah gate. In the W. 
side the Mishnah places one gate (Riponus), while 
Josephus recognises four. The most southerly is 
necessarily the one which opened on a fiiglit of steps 
descending, and then reascending across the Tyropoeon 
to the upper city opposite. Now, at the S\V. corner 
of the platform, there are still remains of the great 
arch (Robinson’s arch), which must have belonged to a 
bridge connecting the upper city with the S. portico of 
the temple. Many scholars (as, for example, '\V. R. 
Smith, in Ency, Brit.^\ s.v, ‘Temple') look for this 
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southern gate licre. It is more probable, however, that 
it lay somewhat farther to the X., at the point where, 
tolerably low clown in the temple wall, the colossal 
lintel of a gate was found, consisting of a single stone. 
The steps of which Josephus speaks, must, in that case, 
have been inside the gate, as the gate itself was not far 
above the level of the bottom of the valley. Comparing 
BJ 1(53 ^2 V. 42, we see that the embankment also 

carried the city wall (the so-called first wall). Of this 
approach there are remains at Wilson’s arch, 6oo ft. 
X. of Robinson’s arch. Here also as in the case of 
Robinson’s arch, under the so-ealled Wilson’s arch, 
have been found remains of the arch of an older bridge 
in the Roman style, which presumably dates from the 
Herodian period (as to this cp Jerusalem, § 8). 
Round the entire temple area on all four sides ran 
porticoes built against the enclosing wall. The finest 
was that on the S. side — the Stoa Basilica — which was 
formed by four rows of Corinthian columns of dazzling 
white marble {162 columns in all). Of the three aisles 
that in the middle was twice as high (some 28 metres) 
as those Hanking it, and broader by one half (some 
12 metres). On the three other sides of the area were 
double porticoes, some 15 metres in breadth with 
monolith pillars of some 12 metres in height. All 
hcse buildings were roofed with cedar beams, richly 
carved (Jos. .-////. xv. 1 1 5, />/v. 52). I'he eastern 

portico was known as Solomon’s porch (Jn. 10 23, Acts 
3 11/ 0x2); there must therefore have previously stood 
on this side a structure which was considered as resting 
on Solomon’s foundations. The court itself immediately 
within these buildings was paved in mosaic fashion with 
stone. 

Connected with the temple was the citadel of Antonia (see 
Jkrusai.km, §28). It lay on the XW. and dominated the 
temple area ( Jos. xv. 11 4). Stairs descended from it to 
tlie XW. corner of the area, to the northern and western 
porticoes. 


In the temple of Herod the separation of sacred from 
profane was rigorous. I'he Antonia, the porches, and 
the space immediately within these were not holy 
ground, in the strict sense of the word. They were 
. rpi ^ accessible to Gentiles even, on which 
^ account the ‘ outer ’ court is actually 
an ga es. called the ‘ court of the Gentiles,’ 

although this description is nowhere met with, either in 
Josephus or in the Mishna. In the centre of this 
enclosed space rose a platform at a height of 15 cubits 
above the court of the Gentiles — the inner court with 
the sanctuary proj^er. This platform itself was in turn 
surrounded by a narrow terrace, lo cubits in breadth 
{/icl : B/\.^2: 2 3). From the court of the 

Gentiles fourteen steps led up lo this terrace, and from 
this again five steps to the gale of the inner court (see 
Jos. />yv. 52; Middoth gives the number of the steps 
differently). There was no entrance upon the \V. 
side. A breastwork (iii;:, sordg) of stone ran round 


the whole of the inner court beneath the level of the 
steps. On it were placed .at intervals inscribed tablets 
forbidding every one who was not a Jew from crossing 
the limit or treading the holy place, on pain of death. ^ 
At the top of the steps was the inner court properly so 
called, surrounded by a wall rising 25 cubits above 
the level of the outer court. The inner court was 
divided into two unequal portions by a cross wall running 
X. and S. The eastern and smaller space, which lay 
at a somewhat lower level, formed the so-called court 


of the women {'asdrafk ndsim, a’tyj msy, Midd. 25), 
and was accessible to Jewish women. The western 
space, containing the temple buildings properly so 
called, was for men only. The wall enclosing the 
inner court was pierced by nine gates; the X. and S. 
sides had each four gates, the easternmost of which in 
each case led directly into the court of the women, whilst 


1 One such inscription (Greek and Latin) is still extant 
i^PEFQSt.y 1871, p. 132; Benz. HA 404; Nowack, HA 
^ 17 )’ 
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the others opened into that of the men. The gates 
had double doors which were covered with silver and 
gold, the gift of the Jewish alabareh, Alexander of 
Ale.xandria. I'o the \\\ there was no gate and the 
E. side had but one,^ which, however, was specially 
magnificent and costly. Its doors were of Corinthian 
brass. It led, according to what has just been said, 
directly into the court of the women. In a straight 
line w’ith it, finally, in the wall between the courts of 
the men and women, the most magnificent of all the 
gates closed the eastern approach to the temple (Jos. 
B/v.53). It was the ‘Great’ gate, 40 cubits broad 
and 50 cubits high ; 15 semicircular steps here ascended 
from the court of the women to that of the men. 
W’hich of these two doors on the E. is intended by the 
‘ Beautiful ’ gate of Acts 3 2, it is impossible lo determine. 
Aceording to the Mishna {A/idd.li), the last-named 
inner gate betw^een the court of the men and that of the 
women corresponded to the gate of Xicanor ; ac- 
cording to the description of these gates by Josephus, 
however, there would seem to be sonie mistake in this. 
The gates w'ere probably all of them poreh-like in 
plan, w'ith side recesses (e.xedras) which niade the con- 
nection with the chambers skirting the length of the 
walls. In like manner there was an upper chamber 
above the gateway properly so called (cp Midd. I5; 
Tam id, 1 1, where mention is made of an upper chamber 
of the gate of Sparks [ps'iin on the X. side). This 
gave the gates the tower -like appearance of which 
Josephus speaks. 

Along the enclosing wall ran a series of chambers 
{l^sdko/k) which served for storage of the various utensils, 
skins of sacrificial animals, sacriticial salt. 


32. The 
chambers. 


wood, vestments, and the like, or for various 
' operations, such as the preparation of the 
meal-offering, and so forth. 

The supreme council also held its sittings in one of these 
chambers. Their preci.se number is unknown. Midd. 5 3yC 
mentions three on the X. and three on the S. ; elsewhere 
yet others are alluded to. According lo Midd. 2 $ there were 
four chambers in the women’s court also — a piece of information, 
however, the accuracy of which is w’ith reason called in que.siion 
(Schiirer in Riehm, HJl'B, conjectures that the statement is 
an inference from Ezek. 4d2i). Some of the.se chambers 
(whether all of them is uncertain) had upper stories (}'<?;;/<? 1 5, 
and Tdinid \ i ; allusion is made to an upper chamber of the 
Bet-Ahtinas). In front of the chambers were, as in the first 
inner court, porticoes, though much smaller in size, finally, 
we hear of thirteen offertory chests for free-will offerings of all 
sorts. 

From this court of the Israelites the portion immedi- 
ately surrounding the sanctuary was separated by a 
breastwork of stone — on all sides, according to the ex- 
press statement of Josephus {BJw. 56 Ani. xiii. IBs); 
but the Mishna [Midd. 26 ) speaks only of a wall running 
from X. to S. Tlie area thus shut off was the court 
of the priests. Laymen had access to this court only 
when the ritual connected willi certain offerings de- 
manded the presence of the persons presenting them. 

Within the court of the priests stood on a still higher 
level the temple building proper. 'I'he ascent to it was 
The twelve steps [Midd. 36 ). The ground 
, * , plan and dimensions of the building were 

, ..g. the same as in the temple of Solomon — 

mg. ^ cubits in length 20 in breadth and 

40 in height. Two costly curtains shut off the Holy of 


t According to Midd. 26 (cp M. Sht kiil'nn,^ 2 ) the gates on 
the S. side were these: (i) "'4’^ (wanting in Midd. 

1 4/); (2) 'tr ; (3) 'v \ (4) c;&n 'e' ; and those on 

the X. side w-ere : (i) i.TJr (2) fz-ipn 'd ; (3) cx’sn 'cL 
(4) “I'K'n Midd.X gives three, quite different names; 
those at the eastern end leading into the court of the women are 
not taken account of at all. 

Jos. i)/ v. 53 seems to presuppose this for all the gates. 
Elsewhere in Josephus mention i.s made of the northern or 
we.stern exedra, so that it might seem as if not all the gates w ere 
so constructed. The last seems to be the view of the IMishna 
also. Moreover, a hall or exedra of the same kind existed also 
upon the W. side, where there was no gate. 
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Holies {20 X 20 cubits), whicli was quite empty. 'I'he 
outer curtain was folded back upon the S. side, whilst 
the inner was similarly folded back on the N. side, so 
that in this way the high priest entered the intermediate 
space from the S. and passing along it entered the Holy 
of Holies on the N. side. 

The anterior apartment of the sanctuary (Sz'nn 
A/iifd.Ay) was 40 cubits in length. It was entered from 
the E. through the porch by a great double door 
Sn:n A 2, cp Tamhi 87) of 40 cubits in height and 

16 cubits in width (so Jos. according to 

Alidd. 4 1 only 20 cubits high and 10 broad). Like the 
gates of the court it was richly covered with gold. In 
front of the great door hung a magnificent curtain of 
Babylonian workmanship ; its colour according to 
Josephus symbolised the universe : byssus the earth, 
purple the sea, scarlet the element of fire, and hyacinth 
the air {DJwhA,). Above the gate were golden vines 
and grape clusters as big as a man {BJ v. 5 4 ; A nt. xv, 1 1 3 
cp Tacit. Hist. as). 'The sanctuary was accessible only 
to the officiating priests. The altar of incense stood 
near the entrance to the Holy of Holies, the table of 
shewbread to the X., the seven -branched candlestick 
to the S. (cp the figures on the arch of Titus ; also 
Candlestick). 

Eastward from the temple was, as in the temple of 
Solomon, a porch ^ fddm) 100 cubits in breadth, 100 
cubits in height and 20 cubits deep (according to 
Alidd. At o\\\y ii cubits). Its gateway, which had no 
doors, was 70 cubits high and 20 cubits broad (Jos. 
BJA 5 ; according to Alidd. 87 it was only 40 cubits high 
and 20 cubits broad). Above this gate Herod caused 
the name of Agrippa his patron (/i/i. 21 3) J^nd a golden 
eagle to be placed. The eagle was, as may well be 
believed, an abomination in the eyes of pious Jews ; and 
Josephus tells how, shortly before the death of Herod, 
two zealous rabbins incited some youths to tear it down 
[Afit. xvii. 62-4). 

d'he temple building had an upper story of the same 
dimensions with the lower [BJ v. 65). d'he Holy of 
Holies could be entered directly from above by means of 
a trap-door ; by this means workmen could be let down 
in boxes whenever repairs were needed. The access to 
the upper room was from the S. from the roof of the 
side-building. As in Solomon’s temide, the side-build- 
ing surrounded the house on the S. , W. , and X. It 
was three-storied and 40 cubits in height. The 
individual chambers were not only connected with those 
on the same fioor by means of doors, but there was 
communication between those above and those below 
by means of trap-doors. The principal entrance was 
on the XE. where it was possible to pass from the 
portico direct into these chambers. The whole breadth 
of the temple buildings inclusive of the side-building 
was 70 cubits [Alidd. 47, where the separate figures are 
given from which this total results). Thus the porch 
on each side exceeded by 15 cubits the breadth of the 
temple building. 

Eastwards of the temple at a distance of 22 cubits 
from the porch, in the court of the priests, stood the 
great altar of burnt offering of unhewn stones (see 
Altar). At the SW. corner was a channel which 
drained into the Kidron valley. Twenty- four rings 
fixed in the ground to the X. of the altar served for 
tving up the sacrificial animals, there were eight pillars 
connected by cedar beams for hanging up the carcases, 
and eight marble tables on which to prepare the sacri- 
ficial flesh [Alidd. 5 2 Tdynid Shi!kdlim<<Si). On 
the S. side was the bronze laver at which the priests 
washed hands and feet before entering the sanctuary 
[Alidd. cp Ydmd Z to) \ also a silver table for the 
vessels and a marble table for the sacrificial flesh 
iShlkdlrm fl 4 ; TdmidA 3). Herod's gigantic and costly 
structures were still in building forty-six years after 
their commencement, when Jesus began his ministry 
(Jn. 220), and the works were not completed till the 
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procuratorship of Albinus (62-64 A. d. ). In 66 the 
great revolt against Rome broke out, and in August 70 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus and the temple perished 
in a great conflagration. 1. n. 


H. The Temple-service. 

The system of worship of which the Jerusalem 
T i. j x sanctuary was the centre assumed 

34. Introductory. ^ost elaborate and highly de- 
veloped form in the temple of Herod. 

The immense and manifold religious activities that 
concentrated themselves in the temple worship, can 
only be adequately realised when it is remembered how 
unicjue was the position occupied by Judaism's central 
shrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary 
where the highest expressions of the religious life of a 
whole people could be offered. Judaism possessed but 
one sanctuary, and that was in Jerusalem. 

At the time when the Christian movement was born, 
Palestine — though its population was by no means ex- 
clusively or (except in such districts as Judma and 
possibly Galilee) even predominantly Jewish — had once 
again become the centre of Jewish national life. And 
it was in the Holy City, and pre-eminently in the 
temple worship, that this life found its most intense 
and Jewish expression. Jerusalem was constantly 
thronged with pilgrims from the Jewish communities 
scattered over the E. and W. worlds (see Disper.sion) 
laden with gifts for the temple. And here, in the 
elaborate sacrificial worship, they rendered the highest 
tribute of homage within their power to the God of their 
fathers. How immense the influence of the temple 
worship was is evidenced by the large space devoted to 
its details — the minutim of its ritual and organisation — 
in the later Jewish literature (the Mishna and Gemarn), 
which was compiled long alter the destruction of the 
sanctuary. Such pious ejaculations as, for instance, the 
following constantly recur. Towards the end of the 
Mishna tractate Tam id, which sets forth in detail the 
course of the daily oft'ering, we read ; ‘ Such is the 
order of the daily offering for the service of the house of 
our God. May it be his will to build it speedily in our 
days. Amen’ ( 73 ). The same sentiment finds fre- 
quent e.\] 3 ression in the liturgy of the synagogue, which 
also reflects the influence of the sacrificial worship in its 
essential structure. Cp Syn.xgogl'E. 

Of the more important features of this worship, so 
far as known, a brief sketch may here be appended. 
As a preliminary to this it will be necessary to give some 
account of the officers by whom it was carried on. 

(i/) The Priests. — According to Josephus [c. Ap. 2S) 
the priesthood in his day numbered no less than 20,000 
X men. It was only on rare occasions 

35. Officers, etc. — certain of the high festivals — that 
the whole, or anything like the whole, of this number 
officiated at one time within the temple precincts. For 
the purposes of regular worship this body was, as is 
well known, divided into twenty-four ’ courses ’ (mismdr, 

‘ watch ’ = Trarpla or icpyj/uLcpia, cp Lk. 1 5 8, or 
i(p7i/j.€pLs ) ; and the ‘ courses ’ again into subdivisions or 
‘families’ (m3K 'nz = (pv\ri). 

It is interesting to note that Josephus (FrV. 1 1 ) claims to belong 
by birth to the first of the twenty-four ‘courses’ — that of Joiarib 
— from which also the Hasmonmans .sprang (i Macc. 2 i). Both 
the main- and the sub-divisions were presided over by ‘ heads ’ 
(C'C'»xn), each of whom was termed respectively ‘ bead of the 
course ’ ("iCybn w’R"i) or ‘ head of the family’ ( 3 N n*a trR“i). 

Each ‘ course ’ in succession was responsible for the 
regular temple services for the week (from sabbath to 
sabbath), and divided up the week’s services among its 
‘ families ’ according -to their number (which varied). 

At the head of the whole priesthood stood the high 
priest [hohen hag-gddol, |n2, 

time the greatest native personage, both in church and 
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state, to whom was reserved the performanee of the 
highest religious acts, such as the supreme sacrificial 
act enacted on the Day of Atonement. On ordinary 
occasions, however, it was rare for him to participate 
officially in the temple worship, and as a rule he did so, 
according to Josephus, only on sabbaths, new moons, 
and the great annual festivals (///v. 67). During the 
time of the Roman predominance the office was held 
almost e.xclusively by members of two or three families 
(those of Phabi, Boethus, Ananus, and Kamith) who 
formed the priestly aristocracy, and were divided by a 
deep social gulf from the great mass of the priesthood. 

(^) Levites, — Another class of temple officials, occupy- 
ing a position subordinate to that of the priests, was 
the Levites, who, however, like the priests, formed at 
this time a strictly exclusive and hereditary order, 
though, strange to say, they had now absorbed the 
musicians and door-keepers, who (even in the post- 
exilic period) had formerly been carefully distinguished 
from the Levites proper. Later still (just before the 
destruction of the temple) the musicians advanced a 
step further in securing from King Agrippa II., with the 
assent of the Sanhedrin, the privilege of wearing the 
white linen garments of the regular priesthood {Ant, 

XX. 96). 

The Levite55, like the priests, were divided into twenty-four 
‘courses,’ and each performed duty in a corresponding manner. 
Similarly these were also presided over by ‘ heads ’ 

(^r) The official ^Israelites' — Corresponding to the 
divisions of the priests and the Levites there was also 
a division of the people into twenty-four courses of 
service (rm;^::’^) ‘ each of which had to take its turn in 
coming before God, every day for a whole week, by way 
of representing the whole body of people while the daily 
sacrifice was being offered to Yahwe ' (Schiirer). The 
division on duty for the time being was technically 
termed ‘ a station ’ [md dmdd, icyt:)- It seems, how- 
ever, that not the whole division, but only a deputation 
of it, was actually recpiired to be present at the offering 
of the sacrifice in the temple. At the time when this 
was being performed the absent members of the 
• station ’ met together in the local synagogues for 
prayer and the reading of certain passages of Scripture. 
'The leading passage on the subject in the Mishna 
{ Ta'dnith^d) runs as follows : — 

‘The earliest prophets established twenty-four courses of 
service (rjriCu*:^)- To each belonged a staff (ncyc) in Jerusalem, 
composed of priests, Levites, and Israelites. .A.S soon as its 
turn to serve came round to a course, the priests and the Levites 
belonging to it proceeded to Jerusalem, but the Israelites as- 
sembled in the synagogues of their different towns and there 
read the account of the creation.’ (It should he noted that the 
lohole of ihe course, of priests and Levites, when its turn came, 
had to be present in Jerusalem.) 

The part taken by the high priest in the temple 
worship has already been referred to, and need not 
,. here be further enlarged on. It may 

36. Functions pointed out, however, that the daily 

of priests and offering of the high priest, which 

Levites. offered in conjunction with the 

daily burnt-offering of the people (Lev. 612-16), was (in 
practice) not so much offered hv him as on his behalf 
and at his expcfise. According to Schiirer {Hist. ii. 1 288 
II. 243) it is this offering which is referred to in the 
difficult passage Heb. 7 27, though it was in no sense a 
sin-offering. 

The functions of the ordinary priests, when they were 
engaged in the service, mainly consisted in ministrations 
at the altar. 'I'hese will be described in greater detail 
below (§ 38). To the priests the Levites were in all 
respects subordinate — the strictly priestly function of 
officiating at the altar was forbidden to the Levites, nor 
were they permitted to enter the inner sanctuary ; their 
duties mainly consisted in such offices as the guarding 
of the temple fabric, and acting as choristers and door- 
keepers (see further below, b). There were, how- 
ever, other high officials of whom mention must be 
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made. The most important of these was the slgan 
(Aram, jjp, the vocalisation of the Heb. form is 
uncertain), who ranked next to the high priest. The 
widely-held view that the sdga/i was the high priest’s 
deputy or substitute has been controverted on cogent 
grounds by Schiirer [Hist, ii. 1 257 /. ) who points out that 
a substitute for the high priest was appointed annually, 
seven days before the Day of Atonement, to act in case 
of necessity [Yomdli) — a superfluous provision if an 
official substitute already existed. Schiirer gives good 
reasons for identifying this official with the captain of 
the temple (crrparijyos rod Upou) frequently mentioned 
in both Josephus and the who controlled all 

arrangements for maintaining order within the temple 
area. Subordinate to him, but e.xercising functions 
essentially similar, were a number of other slgdnim or 
captains of the temple police, who are probably to be 
identified with the ‘ captains ’ (crTpaTrjyol) of Lk. 224 52. 

Next in dignity to the high priest and the sbgan 
ranked the heads of the twenty-four courses (icccn c\sn) 
and (below them) those of the constituent ‘families’ 
(3N n'3 iTNl). Besides the above there were various 
other functionaries connected with the temple among 
the priests and Levites. These (following Schiirer) we 
may group into three divisions : 

[a) Those entrusted with the administration of the 
temple stores, furniture, and treasures. 'J'he officials 
who controlled this vast department — which included 
not merely the custody of the sacrificial plate and vest- 
ments, and supplies of corn, wine, and oil for ritual 
purposes, but also the care of vast sums of money 
belonging to the temple, as well as of large amounts 
deposited there by private individuals for safet}' — were 
known as ‘ treasurers ' [gizbdrim, nnsia ; ya^O(pv\aK€s). 
They also gathered in the half- shekel tax [Shlh. 2 i ). 
The full complement of officials in this department must 
have been very large, and may have included Levites ; 
but, in any case, the more important offices connected 
with it were filled by priests. 

Not improbably the ‘treasurer’ mentioned by Josephus in 
conjunction with the high priest (Ant.xx. 8 ii) was ihe head of 
the order. To the order of treasurers, forming probably one of 
its subdivisions, belonged the dmarkHin a word of 

Persian origin meaning ‘accountants.’ _ The Jerusalem Talmud 
also mentions another class that falls within this category : viz., 
the J'p'S^np (xa^oAtKOtT about whom, however, the IMishna is 
silent. 

(^) Officials connected with the police department. 
Here Levites were mostly employed. According to the 
Mishna [TdfmdXi), of twenty -four points at which 
guards were stationed at night no less than twenty-one 
were occupied by Levites, whilst the other three were 
watched by priests. In point of fact the w hole space 
within the low’ barrier beyond which Gentiles were 
forbidden to pass on pain of death (§ 31) — i.e., the 
inner court, or court proper — was guarded by priests. 
Outside of this inner court, at the gates and the corners, 
the Levite posts were stationed, and also (but on the 
inside) at the gates and the corners of the outer court 
(/.<?., the ‘court of the gentiles’ ; § 31). All these 
gates were also occupied during the day time, and, 
amongst other things, it was the duty of the Levitical 
guards to see that the prohibition of Gentiles from 
entering the sacred enclosure was strictly carried out. 
Patrols also moved round by night and day. At night 
it was usual for a captain of the temple, knowm as v'n 
n'nn ‘in, to make a round of inspection to see that the 
guards were not sleeping at their posts [Midddth 1 2). 

Another officer (crTpaTTjyo?) is also mentioned under the title 
of Ish hab-blrdh (m' 3 n tr'x) — fy’*, ‘ nian of the citadel the 
citadel in this case doubtless being the temple proper, and the 
officer in question the head of the i)riestly guard (of the inner 
court). All the gates of the courts were shut at night by the 
guards, and a special officer was appointed to superintend the 
operation {Shek. 5 i). The keys of the gates of the inner court 
were kept by the elders of the particular division of priests on 
duty for the watch, and, when the divisions were changed, were 
handed over to the elders of the incoming division. As the 
morning sacrifice was offered at daybreak it was necessary that 
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the gates should be opened somewhat earlier. At the great 
fe.sibals (when large preparations for additional sacrifices, etc., 
had to be made) the gates were opened much earlier — as early 
as midnight during Passover {Ant. xviii. 13 2). 

(<r) Special functionaries connected with public 
worship. Whilst the general contluet of the sacrificial 
worship was exercised by the priesthood as a whole (in 
their courses), certain special duties were performed by 
permanent officials, who, in many cases, belonged to 
families which had acquired a hereditary right to fulfil 
a particular office. A number of these (who were in 
office during the closing years of the temple) are 
enumerated in the Mishna {ShM'd/it/i 5 i). From this 
passage we learn that there was an officer ‘ over the 
lots’ , the lots cast daily for the allocation of par- 
ticular offices to the officiating priests), another ‘ over the 
seals’ (tokens issucKl to the people, which corresponded 
to tlie various kinds of drink-offerings). These ‘ seals ’ 
were handed by the purchasers to another official who 
was 'over the drink-offerings’ and who ‘in return 
would give to the person tendering one the amount of 
drink-offering requisite for the particular occasion for 
which it was wanted ’ (Schiirer). 

The hereditary olTices, confined to certain families, were 
connected with mailers involving special technical skill and 
knowledge, such as the preparation of the shewbread (family of 
Garnui), and of the frankincense (family of Abiinas). Other 
officials mentioned are : a master of the psalmody, a cymbal- 
player (who gave the signal for the Leviies to begin the music), 
a temple pliysician, a master of die wells, a herald, a keeper of 
the Veils, and a keeper of the priests’ garments. 

A comparatively large class of officials was the guild 
of sacred musicians t/'aXrydoi', 

L€po\pd\TaL, Vfxvujool, KiOaptarai re Kal vpLViodol), who 
formed a hereditary and exclusive order (now 1 .evitical). 
They were divided into three families (those of Heman. 
Asaph, and I'dhan or Jeduthun ; cp e.^., i Ch. 25 ), and 
these again into twenty-four courses of service. Greatest 
importance was attached to the singing, to which tiie 
ihusical accompaniment was regarded as subordinate. 
For the instruments employed sec Music. 

It may be noted that reed-pipes were introduced 

into the choir at the high-festiyals (E^assover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles), and that the only instruments not assigned to the 
Lcviles were the metal trumpets which were 

regularly blown_ by priests (esp. to accompany the offering of 
the daily s.icrifice). The place of the Nethinim in Herod’s 
temple seems to have been taken by the hazzanim (C'J?n 
‘servants,’ ‘sextons’: see^.^j^., Tdmtdh Menial offices were 
abopoif ym by bovs of tlm priestly families 'ni-:, ‘scions 
of the priesthood,’ TdniidX i, etc.). 


We may pass over the details connected with such 
subjects as admission to the ranks of the officiating 
priesthood (Schiirer, //A/, ii. 1210^), the residence of 
the priests and Levites [ib. 229), and the sources of the 
temple revenue (/A 230^), the consideration of which 
hardly falls within the scope of this sketch ; but some 
description must be given of the public worship of the 
sanctuary, in, at least, its typical features. 

T'he regular worship of the temple centred in the 


daily public offering or simply I'cnn) of the 

37. The temple snci ificos, morning ami 

ir r^v'^nincr i in cn!\Ko 


services ; the 


evening. On sal>baths and festivals 


number of the sacrifices was in- 
^ creased, and (in particular cases) other 

ritualistic elements were added ; but es.sentially the 
course and sequence of the worship was the same. 
Tliere were also, of course, multitudes of private 
sacrifices offered. But here we arc mainly concerned 
with the public worship, which eml)odies the typical 
features of the rest. Fortunately a detailed account of 
the course of the daily offering has been preserved in 
the Mishna, which devotes a whole tractate to the 


subject ( Tdmid), based evidently on sound tradition. 
The substance of this may here be given. 

The service naturally divides itself into three 
moments: (i) the preliminaries, mainly affecting the 
priests, and including the slaughter and preparation of 
the sacrifice (§ 38/. ) ; (2) the offering of incense and of 
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the sacrifice, accompanied by prayer (§ 40) ; and (3) 
the service of praise and thanksgiving (g 41). 

I. The jiriests on duty slept within a chamber of the 
inner court. \^cry early those who were desirous of 
38 The P‘'irt in the sacrificial worship 

preliminaries. “"d 'he baptismal bath so 

as to be ready for the official summons, 
which might eorne at any moment. W'hen the summons 
came the priests who were ready followed the super- 
intendent through a wicket into the court. They then 
divided themselves into two parties, one going eastward 
and the other westward, with lighted torches in their hands 
(except on sabbaths when the temple was lit up) and 
met in ‘the place of the pancake makers’ {i.e., the 
apartment where the high -priest’s daily meal -offering 
was prepared), and greeted each other with the words 
' It is well ; all is well ! ’ They then passed to the 
Hall Gazith (nuin lit. ‘hall of polished stones,’ 
where the Sanhedrin also met) and proceeded to cast 
lots. Altogether four lots — not immediately, but at 
intervals — were cast during the service, the first to 
determine who was to cleanse the altar and prepare it. 

The mode of ca.siing the lots is thus described by Edersheim 
{Temple^ 122): ‘The priests .stood in a circle around the 
president, who for a moment removed the head-gear of one of 
their number, to show that he would begin counting at him. 
Then all held up one, two, or more fingers — since it was not 
lawful in Israel to count persons — when the president named 
some number, say seventy, and began counting the fingers till 
he reached the number named, which marked that the lot had 
fallen on that priest ’ (so Lightfoot, Temple Service, chap. 9 i, 
following Maimonides). 

The person selected first of all bathed his hands and 
feet at the brazen laver, which stood between the temple 
and the great altar, and mounting the altar carried 
away the ashes in a silver pan. While he descended, 
the other priests washed their hands and feet at the 
brazen laver, removed the unburnt sacrifices and debris 
from the altar, laid on fresh wood, and replaced the ' 
imeonsumed pieces of the sacrifice. They then all 
adjourned to the ‘ Hall of Polished Stones,’ where tlic 
second lot was cast. 

During the proceedings above described, which took place in 
darkness, the only light being the glow of the altar fire, those 
priests to whom the duty had been assigned, were preparing the 
baked meal-offering of the high priest in the ‘ place of the 
p.ancake makers.’ 

'rhe second lot designated the priest on whom it fell, 
together with twelve others standing next him, to dis- 
charge the following duties: — (i) the slaughter of the 
victim ; (2) the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar ; 
(3) the removing of the ashes from the altar of incense ; 

I (4) the trimming of the lamps on the candlestick ; 

furtlier, the lot determined who were to carr}^ the 

I various portions of the victim to the foot of the ascent 
I of the altar, viz., who was to carry (5) the head and 
' one of the hind legs ; (6) the two forelegs ; (7) the tail 
and the other hind leg ; (8) the breast and the neck ; 
(9) the two sides; (10) the entrails ; (ii) the offering 
of fine flour ; (12) the baked meal-offering (of the high 
priest) ; and (13) the wine for the drink-offering. 

Immediately after this the president directed inquiries 
I to be made as to whether the time for slaughter had 
I arrived (determined by the approach of dawn when it 
was visible in the sky up to Hebron). On the 

signal being given the lamb was brought from the 

lamb-chamber (c'xSan n^;:’^), given some water to drink 
from a golden bowl, and led to the place of slaughter 
on the N. side of the altar. At the same time the 
ninety- three sacred vessels were brought from the 

utensil-chamber. Meanwhile the two priests to whom 
the duty had been assigned of cleansing the altar of 
incense, and trimming the lamps on the candlestick 
(3 and 4 above) proceeded to the sanctuary, the one 
with a golden pail (*3:;), the other with a golden bottle 
(ra). At this point orders were given (by the elders 
who had charge of the keys) to open the temple gates, 
the noise of which (according to the Mishna) was heard 
at Jericho. The accomplishment of this was heralded 
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by three blasts on the silver trumpets, which gave the 
signal for the Levites and ‘ men of the station ’ {repre- 
sentative Israelites) to assemble, and also announced to 
the city that the morning sacritice was about to be 
offered (for these details see the Ghndrd on Tdmid)' 
At this point also, the great gates leading into the holy 
place were opened to admit the priests whose duty it 
was to cleanse the incense-altar and trim the candle- 
sticks, into the sanctuary (see above). The opening of 
the sanctuary gates was the signal for the actual 
slaughter of the sacrifice. See Edersheim, Temple, 133, 
Sacrifice, § 32. 

Meanwhile the two priests above referred to had 
entered the holy place. WTile the slaughter of the 
lamb was taking place the first of the priests cleansed the 
golden altar of incense, putting the burnt coals and 
ashes into the golden pail ('rj), and then withdrew, 
leaving the utensil behind. The second priest, while 
the blood of the lamb was being sprinkled, proceeded 
to trim and re-light the lamps of the candlestick. 

The procedure was as follows Only five of the seven lamps 
were at this time trimmed — the other two being reserved for a 
later period of the service. If the two farthest K. were still 
burning they were left undisturbed, and the trimming and re- 
lighting of the five others was proceeded with. But the central 
lamp, called the ‘ western ’ (because it inclined westward to the 
most holy place), could only be relighted by fire brought from 
the altar. If it happened that the two farthest E. were out, 
they were first of all trimmed and relighted, before the others 
were attended to. The candlestick was approached by three 
stone steps, and on the second of these the priest, when this part 
of his duty was done, deposited the golden bottle (1^3) and 
withdrew. 


Meanwhile the slaughtering of the sacrifice and the 
sprinkling of the blood upon the altar had been followed 
by the flaying of the victim, which was cut up into 
pieces, and the entrails washed upon the marble tables. 
T he pieces were carried by the six allotted priests (each 
taking one piece) to the altar, while a seventh carried 
the offering of flour, an eighth the baked meal-offering 
(of the high priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink- 
offering. These were all laid at the foot of the altar- 
ascent, and salted ; and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones. 


Here a service of prayer was celebrated, the details 
of which are, however, not free from ambiguity. The 

39. The prayers bearing 

and blessings, on the matter runs as follows 

° The president said : f»ive one lilessmg ; 
and the priests bles.sed and read the ten commandments (and), 
the Shema* (in its three sections). They bles.sed the people 
with the three- blessing.s — viz. (the blessing) ‘I'rue and firm’ 
(2'5»'"i rCN)> (th® ble.ssing) ‘ Service ’ (.-niri’), and ‘ the blessing 
of the priests’ (c'^nsn sabbath they added 

one blessing for tlie outgoing temple course. 


The points undetermined here are the following : — {a) 
how far we are to understand that these prayers were 
said in the hall by the priests alone, and how far in the 
temple itself by priests and people ; and (/^) what is 
meant by ‘ one blessing ’ and by ‘ three blessings ’ ? ^ 
Regarding (ft) it has been usual to suppose that the 
ShCma' {i.e., tlie three sections of the Law, Dt. 64-9 
11 13-21 ; and Nu. 15 37-41 which had to be repeated by 
each Israelite every day, morning and evening), pre- 
ceded by a benediction and the ten commandments, 
was repeated by the priests in the hall, whilst the other 
prayers mentioned form part of the public service, and 
come later (so Edersheim, and apparently Schiirer). 
The difficulty about this view is that the benediction 
‘ true and firm ’ belongs to the Shdma', which it ought 
immediately to follow. In any case, if the benediction 
was said by priests and people publicly, must we not 
suppose that the Shgma* itself was recited publicly as 
well? it is not, perhaps, altogether impossible to 
regard the priest’s service in the hall — i.e., the recita- 
tion of the Shema* preceded and followed by the bene- 
dictions mentioned, including ' service ’ and ‘ the priestly 
blessing’ — as a sort of rehearsal, before the solemn 


1 (See L. Blau, ‘ Origine et Histoire de la lecture du Schema, 
REJ^i [1895] pp. 179*201.) 


part of the sacrificial worship, of what was publicly 
recited later when the incense ascended from the altar. 
We may suppose also that the people, during the 
interval of silent prayer, mentally repeated the same 
prayers. 

The analogous case of the Shemoneh 'E.sreh (‘ The Eighteen 
Benedictions’) in the modern synagogue, maybe cited. ’Ihis 
is first of all said by the congregation inaudibly, and then re- 
peated aloud by the reader. 

The recital of the ten commandments, which is else- 
where attested as a daily practice, was afterwards 
discontinued, proijably for anti-Christian reasons (cp 
C. Taylor, Sayiugs of /. Fathers Excurs. 4 119). 
{b) As to what benediction was recited before the 
Sh^ma, the Mishna gives no indication, and it was 
early a matter of dispute {B. Bcr. \\b) whether it was 
that over the creation of light (-I’w ; the modern 

form can be seen in Singer’s Ed. of Heb.-Eng. Prayer 
Book, 37 ff.), or that in praise of God’s love, known as 
Ahabah Rabbah ( = ‘ with abounding love'). Accord- 
ing to the generally received opinion, it was the latter 
that was recited in the temple. In its early form this 
ran somewhat as follows : — 

With abounding (or, according to another version, everlasting) 
love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God (Jer. 3I3). With 
great and exceeding compassion hast thou taken compassion 
on us (cp Is. 689). Our Father, our King, for the sake of our 
fathers who trusted in thee and whom thou taughtest the statutes 
of life, be gracious unto us, and be thou also our teacher. En- 
lighten our eyes in thy law, and make our hearts cleave to ihy 
commandments; render our hearts one that we may love and 
fear thy name, and not be ashamed. F'or in thy holy name we 
trust; we rejoice and exult in thy salvation. For thou art the 
God who works salvation, and thou hast chosen us from all 
peoples and tongues, and brought us nigh unto thy great name 
(Selah) in truth, that we give praise unto thee and proclaim thy 
unity in love. Pdessed art thou, O Lord, who hast chosen thy 
people Israel in love. (Cp Jeivish EncycL 1 281, and reff.) 

The benediction that followed the Sh6ma', beginning 
witii the words ' true and firm ' (2':i'i nc*S‘). is a thanks- 
giving to God for various acts of redemption (hence its 
technical name g^ulla), and has been much amplified 
in the later Jewish liturgy. In its earliest form it may 
not have contained more than the following ; — 

True and firm (established) it is that thou art Yahwe our God, 
and the (iod of our fathers; our King and the King of our 
fathers ; our Saviour and the Saviour of our fathers ; our Maker 
and the Rock of our Salvation ; our Help and our Deliverer. 
Thy name is from everlasting, and there is no God besides thee. 
A new song did they that were delivered sing to thy name by 
the sea-shore ; together did all praise and own thee as King, 
and say, Yahwe shall reign who has redeemed Lrael. (See 
further Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden,^) 370, l-i 383.) 

Of the other two ‘ bles.sings,’ the first, that known as 
'service' (n"n2y)i was doubtless a thanksgiving for the 
splendid temple worship, which may have been an 
earlier form of the present 'Aboda prayer ( = the lylh 
of the Shemoneh 'Esreh ; cp Singer, 50/.), and in its 
earlier form may have run thus ; — 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer ; 
receive in love and favour both the fire cfTerings of Israel and 
their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel he ever 
acceptable unto thee. Bles.sed art thou, O Lord, who receivest 
the service of thy people Israel with favour [for the last clause, 
see Rashi on Brrdkh, n b\ 

The ‘ blessing of the priests ' was, doubtless, some 
form {not, however, the precative form now used in the 
synagogue = the last of the Sh(^inuneh 'I'.sreli) of the well- 
known priestly blessing (Nu. 624-26), in u.sing which 
within the Temple the priests pronounced the ineffable 
name (nin') as written. After the priests had recited 
the Sht^ma and the accompan3nng prayers in the Hall, 
the third and the fourtli lot were taken — the third to 
determine who should offer the incense in the sanctuary, 
and the fourth to determine who should lay the various 
parts of the victim upon the altar. The most im- 
portant duty of the service that could fall to a priest 
was that of offering the incense, and only those who 
had not performed the office before were eligible (except 
in the rare case when all present had so officiated). 
Those on whom no lot had fallen were now free to go 
away, after divesting themselves of the priestly dress. 

2. The offering of incense and of the saxrijice accom- 
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panied by prayer. — The incensing priest now took a 
golden saucer (rjs) covered with a lid, 

40. Offering (containing a smaller saucer (1:13) with 
of incense. . ® 

the incense. An assistant priest then 

brought some live coal from the great altar in a silver 
pan (nnnp) which he emptied into a golden pan. This 
done, both proceeded with another assistant, and with 
the two who had already dressed the altar and candle- 
stick, into the sanctuary, striking as they passed the 
instrument called ina^?'tphdh (see col. 3229), at the sound 
of which priests hastened to the worship, the Levites to 
occupy their places in the choir, while the delegates 
('stationary men’) ranged at the eastern gate of the 
Temple (=the gate of Xicanor) such of the people as 
were to be purified that day ( ‘ the defiled men ’ ). 

'rhe two priests who had dressed the altar and the 
candlestick entered first, the former merely to bring 
away his utensil, which, after prostrating himself, he did ; 
while the latter completed the trimming of the lamps, 
and then, prostrating himself, withdrew with his utensil. 

The assistant priest who had the pan of coals emptied 
them on to the altar of incense, prostrated himself, and 
withdrew. The other assistant then arranged the in- 
cense, and withdrew in like manner. The chief offici- 
ating priest was now left alone within the sanctuary, 
awaiting the sigtial of the president before burning the 
incense. When this was given (with the words ‘ offer 
the incense ’), he emptied out the saucer on to the coals, 
and the incense ascended in clouds of smoke. At this 
solemn moment, the people withdrew from the inner 
court and prostrated thenuselves, spreading out their 
hands in silent prayer (cp Rev. 813/. cpK^ted by Eders- 
heim). 'fhe incensing priest, also, after prostrating 
himself for worship, withdrew from the sanctuary. The 
period of silent prayer was followed (if the conjecture 
given above is correct) by the recitation of the Shtmia , 
with the ten commandments and benedictions set forth 
above. Others think that only the three ‘ blessings ’ 
(mentioned in Tamld 5 1) were here recited. In any 
case, the priestly blessing was given in the following 
manner. 'I'he five priests who had been engaged 
within the Holy Place now proceeded to the steps in 
front of the Temple, and with Ui)iifted hands, pro- 
nounced the priestly benediction. 'Phis was pronounced 
by the leader ( j^robably the incensing priest), the others 
following audiidy after him. As already mentioned, 
the divine name was on these occasions pronounced. 
The people also responded : ‘ Hlessed be the Lord God, 
the (iod of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting.' 
'I’he offering of the burnt offering was now proceeded 
with. The chosen priests brought up the various 
pieces of the victim from the foot of the ascent, and, 
after placing their hands upon them, threw them on to 
the altar-fire. When the high priest officiated, he 
received the pieces from the priests, placed his hands 
upon them, and threw them on to the altar. The 
appropriate meal offerings (that of the people, and 
that of the high priest) were now brought, oiled, salted, 
and laid on the fire ; and the drink offering was poured 
out at the foot of the altar. 

3. The Service of praise and Ihanksgiving. — fiere- 
upon the music of the temple began. The choir of 
. . Levites, to the accompaniment of instru- 

41. Musical music, sang the psalm of the day, 

service. ^vhich was divided into three sections. 
At the close of each section, a body of priests blew 
three blasts on the silver trumpets, and the people 
prostrated themselves in worship. The singing of the 
psalm closed the morning service, and the private 
sacrifices were proceeded with. 

The evening sacrifice (which, according to the law, 
was to be offered ‘between the two evenings ' — i.e., in 
the evening twilight) was at this period offered early in 
the afternoon, about 3 o'clock. It was in all respects 
exactly similar to that of the morning, save that incense 


was offered aflcr the burnt oftering instead of before it, 
and the lamps in the sanctuary were not trimmed, but 
simply lighted, I'he priests on whom the lots had 
fallen again officiated in the evening, except the in- 
censing priests. For this office another lot was taken. 

I'he daily psalms were the following : first day, 24 ; 
second, 48; third, 82; fourth, 94; fifth, SI; sixth, 
93; on the sabbath, 92. 

On the sabbath and festivals the same daily sacrifices 
were offered, only increased. Thus on the sabbath 
the sacrifice was doubled, and so on. 
The essential features, however, were 
much the same. [For details, see 
Fkasts, Sabbath, and the works cited below.] 

G. H. B. 


42. The sabbath 
and festivals. 


The literature of the subject is immense. The older books are 
given in bahr {^Der Salomonische Tenipei) and other writers ; 

only the more important motlern works 
43. Bibliography, can be mentioned here. 

(a) General: The Archaeologies of 

i ahn, Saalschiitz, Scholz, Schegg, Haneberg, de-Wette-Rabiger, 
Leil, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack ; the articles $.%>. ‘ Temple’ 
in BL (Diesiel), Riehm’s HIVB, Ency. 

(by W. R. Smiih ; it has been freely used in the preparation of 
the present article), Hastings’ DB (T. W. Davies) ; the com- 
mentaries on Kings by Keil, Thenius, Klostermann, Benzinger, 
Kiuel; Fergusson, The Temple of the Je^vs., London, 1878 
(1!^) Text and Literary Criticism: The commentaries on 
Kings (above); Wellhausen in Bleek, ; Stade ‘ Der 

Text des Berichts iiber Saloinos Bauten ’ in ZATli', 1883, pp. 
129.177. 

(c) Topographical : The results of modern survey and excava- 
tion are given in the PEE\o\. ‘Jerusalem’ (London, 1884) and 
in the accompanying atlas. See also Robinson, BR (-) ; Tobler, 
Topographic Jerusalems^ 1853-54 ; Fergusson, Topography of 
Jerusalem, 1847 ; Thrupp, Ancient Jerusalem, 1855 ; De 
Vogii^, Le Temple de Jerusalem, 1864 ; Rosen, Das Haram 
von Jerusalem u. der Tempelplatz des Mona, 1866; Schick, 
Beit el Makdas ; oder, der alte Tempelplatz, 1887 : id., Die 
Stiftshiitte, der Tempel in Jerusalem u. der Tempelplatz dcr 
Jetztzeit ; Adler, Der Eelsendom u. d. heutige Graheskirche zu 
Jerusalem, 1873; Socin-Benzinger in Baedeker’s 

{d) Solomon's Temple : Of older works may be mentioned 
those of Bh. Lamy, De Tabernaculo Feederis, de sancta civitate 
Jerusalem et de Templo ejus, Paris, 1720; A. Hirt, Der 
Tempel Salomos, Berlin, 1809; Fr. y, Meyer, id., Stuttgart, 
1839. A more modern phase of discussion may be said to begin 
with 13 ahr, Der Salomonische Tempel mit Bcriicksichtigung 
seines Verhliltnisscs z. h. Architektur ueberhaupt, 1848, 
See further B. Stade, 6‘/l3ii ff. ; H. Pailloux, Monographic 
du temple de Salomon, Paris, 1885; F'. O. Solomon s 

temple and Capital, 1886; Th. F'riedrich, Tempel u. Palast 
.Salomos, 1887 ; O. Wolff, Der Tempel vopt Jerusalem u. seine 
Maase, 1887 ; E. C. Robins, The Tcjnple of Solomon, 1887 ; 
Ouinand, Monographic du Temple de Salomon, ib88 ; 
Perrot-Chipiez, Le Temple de Jerusalem et la Maison du 
Bois-Liban restitues ajrcs Ezechiel et le livre des R ois, 1889; 
L. Feuchtwang in Zt. f. bildende Kunst, new ser. 2, 1891, p. 
141 ff. ; H. Becker in ITiener allgem. Bauzeitung, 1893, hfi. 
1-4; Perrot-Chipiez, 

(e) Ezekiel's Temple : QormW's edition of text; the commen- 
taries of Smend, Cornill, Bertholet ; also Toy in SBOT\ 
Ibittcher, Proben A Tlic.hcr Schrifterkldrung (1833), id. ICeue 
Aehrenlese : Balmer-Rinck, Des PropJietcn Ezekiel Gesicht 
votn Tempel, 1858; Ktihn in St. Kr., 1882; H. Sulley, The 
Temple of EzekieP s Prophecy, 1889 : Stade, Gl '2-4,’] ff. 

(f) ZerubbabePs Temple: De Moor and Imhert, in Le 
Museon, 7 and 8 ; the commentaries of Rysse! and Bertholet on 
li^zra and Nehemiah. 

(j?) HeroiP s Temple : A tolerably complete catalogue of the 
older literature on Herod’s temple will be found in Haneberg, 
Die religiose Altertiimer der Bibcl, 260 ff. ; for the modern 
literature see Schiirer GJ I '( 3 ) 1 322 f. We mention here : Mishna 
tractate Middoth, with the commentary of Obadja Barienora in 
Surenhusius, 5 ; ET in Barclay, The Talmud, 255 ff. Moses 
Maimonides in ,-;pTn 1* (discussion of the Talmudic details as to 
the temple and its furniture, in Ugolini’s Thes. 8) ; J. Lightfoot, 
Descript io templi llierosolymitani {f\so in tTgohn. Thes.SS)\ 
Hirt, ‘ Ueber die Bauten Herodes des Grossen ’ in Abh. Berl. 
Akad. : philol.'hist. classe, 1816-17, pp. 1-24 ; Haneberg, Alten 
tiimer, 266-336; Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 

i Der Tempel des Jerusalem weihrend des letzten 
Jahrhunderts seines Bestandes ftnch Josephus, 1887: Schurer, 
Riehm, IIIVB, 1663, ff. : Block, Entiourf eines Gmndrisses 
vom Herodianischen Tempel tiach Talmudischen Quellen 
bearbeitet : Hildesheimer, ‘ D. Beschreibung d. Herod. Tempels 
im Tractate Middoth u. b. FI. Josephus’ \x\ J ahresber. d. Rabb. 
Semimars f d. orthodoxe J udentum, 1876-7 ; Lewin, The 
Si^ge of Jerusalem by Titus, 1863. 

(//) Tcpnple worship. In addition to the works cited above, 
see esp. Schurer, GPF{^'*, § 24 (bibliography); Svxagogue, § 11. 

I- B- (§§ I’33« 43) ; G- B- (§§ 34-42). 
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TEMPLE-KEEPER 

TEMPLE-KEEPER (NecoKOpON), Acts 19 35 AV”>g* 
RV. See Neocokos. 

TEMPTATION. The word HDp, massah ((5 neip‘ 
ACMOC always), occurs in the O'P not only as a place- 
name (see Massah), in Ex. 1/7 etc. Ps. 958 (AV 
‘temptation,’ RV ‘Massah,’ RV"’^- ‘temptation’), but 
also as a common noun in Dt. 434 7 19 "292 [3] where EV 
has ' temptations’ and RV“’^- ‘ trials' or ‘evidences,’ in 
Job923[see(S]where EV has ‘trial’ and RV"‘tr. ‘calamity.’ 
The verb is nDJ. AV renders inconsistently ; in E.x. 1/27 
Dt. 616 etc., it gives up the best rendering — t.e., ‘to 
prove’ — and substitutes what to modern readers is 
certainly misleading — ‘to tempt.’ As Driver (on Dt. 
616) well observes, ‘,133 is a neutral word, and means 
to test or prove a person, to see whether he will act in a 
particular way (Ex. I64 Judg. 222 84), or whether the 
character he has is well established (i K. 10 1). God 
ihws proves a person, or puts him to the test, to see if 
his fidelity or affection is sincere, Gen. 22 1 Ex. 20 20 Dt. 
82 [</.!'. ] 184 [3] ; ep Ps. 262; and men test, or prove 
Jehovah when they act as if doubting whether his promise 
be true, or whether he is faithful to his revealed char- 
acter, Ex. 1727 Nu. 14 22 Ps. 78 i 8 (see v. 19) 4156 959 
IO614 ; cp Is. 7 12. So viassoth Dt. 434 7 19 292 [3], are 
not “temptations,” but trials, provings (see note on 
434).’ W’ith regard to the NT, it is satisfactory that 
Treipdco is rendered ‘try’ in Heb. 11 17 Rev. 2210, and 
ireipa ‘trial’ in Heb. 11 36. On the use of Treipaafios 
(‘temptation,’ but RV"^^- sometimes ‘trial'),^ Holtzmann 
(//Cl 45 /. ) remarks that this is one of the expressions 
to which the NT has given a pregnant and almost new 
meaning, indicating the external conflicts and distresses 
which become the means of inward temptation ; see 
Lk. 2228 Acts 20 19 Jas. I2 i Pet. 1 6. Such a conflict, 
such a distress is reported to have been the lot of Jesus, 
at the beginning of his ministry. See below. 

TEMPTATION OF JESUS 

Three stories (§§ 1-4). Discussion (§§ 9-1 1). 

Contents of the tradition (§ Possible light from myths (§ 1 2). 

Nucleus (§ 7). Specially parallel stories (§ 13). 

Possible light from Persia (§ 8). ^^ythic elements, etc. (§ 14). 

Bibliography (§ 15). 

[There are three chief modes of procedure in dealing 
with the traditional story of the Temptations, or rather 
Trials, of Jesus, (i) The narrative may be regarded as 
having arisen in consequence of a kind of natural law or 
tendency which, in the ease of one who has won the 
crown of moral perfection for himself and for his 
disciples, places a symbolie event summing up the trials 
and achievement of his life at the very outset of his 
career, just as the final victory of good over evil needs, 
through the operation of the same law, to be effectually 
guaranteed by a reported initial victory of the Light-god 
over the Dragon of Chaos. This may lead us to begin 
our consideration of the story of the Trials of Jesus by 
putting the story side by side with similar stories of other 
spiritual heroes known to tradition, and to put our 
literary criticism of the narratives under the eontrol of 
results already obtained by such a comparison. Thus 
the literary criticism of the narrative will become 
subordinate to the historical [religions-geschichtlich) 
criticism of the narrative. The neglect of this procedure 
has, according to Gunkel and others, led to much mis- 
understanding of some of the narratives in the OT 
(notably those of Paradise, of the Deluge, and of Jonah), 
and it would perhaps be too mueh to suppose that no 
loss would be sustained by the neglect of it in the study 
of the NT. (2) It is also possible to begin our con- 
sideration of the narratives of the Trials by applying a 
purely literary criticism — i.e., by determining, so far as 
may be possible, from what literary sources they pro- 
ceed, and explaining their details by reference to the OT 
or to passages in the traditional life of Jesus. We may 

1 In Acts 20 19 Rev. 3 10, etc., RV gives ‘ trial ’ in the text, 
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then consider whether, endeavouring to realise in some 
slight degree the mental state of Jesus, and applying the 
ordinary canons of probability, we can venture to point 
out a historical nucleus of the traditional story of the 
Trials, and we may then compare, or contrast, the 
Christian tradition with apparent parallels elsewhere. 
(3) We may, without disparaging either of the preced- 
ing methods, consider whether light cannot be thrown 
on the Christian tradition by inquiring whether the 
peculiarities of the narrative may not be accounted for 
by the discovery of some custom or observance the 
details of which are similar in essentials to those of the 
story of the Trials, and yet are beyond the suspicion of 
having been derived from it. The difference between 
the first and the second of these methods and between 
both and the third is striking. It may, however, be 
minimised, when the student of literary eritieism is not 
opposed to the comparative study of myths, and when 
the student of strange customs does not at all deny 
the importance of illustrating, and to some extent at 
least explaining, the narrative from biblical and extra- 
biblical literary sources. The essential truth of the 
significant and instructive narrative of the T emptation 
is of course not a matter of controversy. Cp Cheyne, 
Hallowing of Criticism. ] 

It is usual to explain the origin of the three synoptic^ 
reports of the temptation by one or other of two critical 

1 Three • (^) Mk.’s represents a 

* . bare and brief allusion to the larger story, 

^ ^ substantially reproduced in Mt. and Lk. , 
which was already current when he wrote (cp 433, allu- 
sion to parables omitted), or (/) that Mt. and Lk. 
represent a common and somewhat mythical expansion 
(in Q, the Logia-souree) of the original nucleus pre- 
served by Mk. Neither of these hypotheses is without 
its difficulties, however, and it seems preferable upon 
the whole to conjecture that Mk.’s report constitutes an 
allied though independent - account of the incident (in 
the Ur-Marcus or Petrine narrative), which has been 
depicted with fuller ethical detail and for other ends in 
Q and thence transferred with editorial modifications to 
Mt. and Lk. The standpoint for criticising the con- 
tents of both stories is furnished by the principle that in 
its higher forms temptation becomes more than ever a 
mystery — hard to understand as an experience and 
harder to communicate, especially to less sensitive souls 
with a tendency to materialise the subtler elements of 
moral conflict. 

Upon this view Mk. 1 12 f. portrays the inaugura- 
tion of Jesus as Messiah by a contest with daemonic 
9 Mk 1 f whom he encountered in bestial 

* form. The allusion to ‘wild beasts’ is 

not a realistic touch (see §§ or a reference to the 
loneliness and danger of the experience, much less a 
subtle parallel to the first Adam (Gen. 1 28 219), but 
symbolic — and symbolic not of passions and hostile 
powers^ but of devils who appeared in such guise to 

1 The author of the Fourth Gospel, with his higher Christ* 
ology, naturally omits the temptation as one of several features 

the agony in Gethsemane) in the human experience of 
Jesus which would not have lain in line with his .specific con 
ception of Christ’s person. He prefers to dwell on the resultant 
sinles.sness (7 18 8 46), and the incidental allusions to a strife 
(1227-32 1430) breathe security of triumph rather than intensity 
of struggle. 

2 Mk. 1 1-13, though not an excerpt from earlier and fuller 
writings, is a resume of facts already familiar in the evangelic 
tradition (cp^ ‘ the gospel,’ v. i). That does not imply, however, 
that V. 12 yf is the conscious abbreviation of a tale corresponding 
to that preserved in Ml. and Lk., even although the Logia 
underlying those gospels was composed of didactic pieces which 
circulated earlier than the Ur-Marcus. See Soliau’s Unscre 
Evangelien, 35-50 and A. INIenzies’ Earliest Gospel, 62-63. 

3 As R^ville (Jesus de Nazareth, 214) suggests — Tes betes 
sauvages sont les passions d^vorantes que d6chainent les revolu- 
tions violentes ; les anges conseillent et donnent les armies pures 
de la persuasion et de I’appel aux consciences.’ This is too 
modern an idea. In Jewish apocalyptic angels are often violent 
and punitive, hy no means to be identified with gracious and 
gentle influences. The wilderness might also be symbolic 
(Herm. Vis^ i. 1 3), or part of the scenic accompaniment of a 
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llie vision of devotees in the desert. To the fervour 
and imagination of Jesus the divine spirit is like a 
rtutlering dove (f. lo), the satanic spirits like wild beasts. 
Here, as afterwards in human form (I23, etc., especially 
I2227 with the different application in Mt. 728), the 
satanic spirits comprise for Mk. a prominent sphere in 
which Jesus lived and worked as Messiah, the foe of 
dannons. 'I'his interpretation of Mk. 's language,^ there- 
fore, is not simply in line with the naive psychology of 
the agc,~ which peopled the desert with haunting deities, 
visible especially to rapt devotees, but entirely consonant 
with the leading idea of Jesus’ career developed in Mk.'s 
gospel (cp the mutual recognition of Jesus and daemons 
in I23/ 34 3 11 /. .56 /. O20; and Wredc's Das Messias- 
geheimniss in den Evangel ien, 23/.). 

Common to all three gospels is the symbolic term 
of ‘forty days’ (cp the forty years of Israel in the 
wilderness, Dt. 82, and the forty days' 


3 . Common 
matter. 


fast in the experience of Moses [Kx. 34 28] 
and Elijah [i K. 198 ], and see Numhkk, 
§ 8) to delineate, as in Acts I3, a considerable period 
of time. In Mk. , at any rate, whatever be thought of 
Mt. 4 II (cp 815 2044 2755), tlie angelic*^ service has no 
reference to food (Ps. 7825 Wisd. l( 32 o). It is simply 
the counterpart of satanic opposition,"* and represents 
an experience of continuous aid during the vigil, not 
(as in Ml.) a reward and refreshment vouchsafed after 
the strain. All three accounts, however, imply that 
Jesus passed through the prolonged crisis without fall 
or wound. Whatever he thought or sought in the desert, 
his character suffered no detlection or compromise, much 
less defeat. 'This is developed in Mt. and Lk., who 
draw independently upon a didactic passage in the Logia 
which evidently contained a naive, pictorial descrip- 
tion of what Jesus experienced in a far less matter- 
of-fact and obvious fashion at this period. The form 
of it is vivid and severely simple upon the whole, but 
dramatic rather than mysterious, and naturally less 
impressive, because less inward and direct, than the 
later record of Jesus’ strenuous temptation in Geth- 
semane or even of his sharp encounter with an insidious 
enticement near Cmsarea Philippi (Mk. 831-33). It now 
remains for us to consider the temptation-vision in this 
semi-parabolic presentment which Mt. and Lk. have 
realistically preserver!. (Cp IIC [1901] 1 i. 45-48-) 

Both in Mt. and in Lk. the original report of Q has 
been worked over, and traces of editorial handling are 

Mt- HTV ^ rule) comparatively 

4. lut. and LK. u,^ir,-iporiant. 

Favourite or characteristic Maitha:an terms in 4 i-ii are : 
* then ’ (roTc, qtiater\ ‘ coming forward ’ (irpoo-tAf^wHj ‘ die 


vision (Rev. 17 3) translated into circumstantial prose, but the 
literal sense is quite suitable and natural. 

1 It is one bit of evidence in favour of the verdict that whilst 
Mk.’s gospel rests upon facts, not upon ideas, at a relatively 
small number of points ‘ legendary features have come to attach 
themselves to the facts ’(C. Holtzmanii in ZX'l'W, 1901, p. 273). 

2 h'or demons in bestial shape see, Mk.. 01211 Rev. 123 13ii 

IO13 /!, and — for the current belief in their connection with 
waste and lonely places — Mt. I-43 (Dkmons, § 3 ; Ma<;ic, 2, 
b . I, and Cheyne on Is. 13 21), with Charlc'.' note on .Apoc. Bar. 
108. These and other traces of .Semitic f.jlklore (see Doughty, 
A r. Dcs. 2 189. JQ4) form the atmosiihcre for much in the synoptic 
tales of evil spirits and their malign inlluence upon men (cp 
also 2 Cor. 11 3; Everling, Die paul. Ans;elologie, etc., 51-57). 
In the Aral)ic ‘gospel of the infancy’ demons emerge from a 
lad's mouth in the .shape of crows and serpents {Apocryphal 
Gospels, ed. I>. H. Cowper, 179). 

^ ICvidenily part of the primitive tradition, for Mk. never 
mentions angels elsewhere in narrative. A Johannine equivalent 
in In. 1 51 ? 

4 J list as the ‘ rulers of this world ’ (ap\oi'Te? tot) aooi/o? totItov, 
1 Cor. 2 6-8) are evil spirits who attempt to thwart the Lord of 
glory, so here the Messiah encounters supernatural foes, after 
Ps. 'I'z/. where the rulers (ot opxovTc?) gather against the Lord 
and his anointed (xal Kara rov xpttTTou auroO), the latter being 
God’s son par excellence (?v 7 = Mk. 1 1 1 Lk. 3 22 [ 1 )], etc.). C'p 
Clem. Horn. S 22 of .Satan setting himself to catch him (0^pfi'ctv 
auTOT' eTTi\fipuii') at this period. I n Herm. f ’is. iv. 2 4 Segri is the 
angel with authority over beasts such as are seen in the vision. 
'Phe conception of Alessiah as inevitably assailed by daemons is 
preserved in Rev. 12 4 /i (cp Mk. 3 27 and specially Nit. 8 29). 


tempter’ (o Trcipa^oji^), ‘and’ (Se, 4), ‘the holy city’ (rrft' aytai/ 
ttoAu'),* ‘ lakes ’ {irapaAapifiavei, bts), the asyndelon in 7, ‘a^ain ’ 
(iroAii', b/s), ‘ the world ’ (tou koct/xou, 8), ‘ and behold ’ (koI i 5 ou), 
besides the additions of 4c, 8 (high hill), and ‘ depart, Satan ’ 
{vnayf (Tarava, lo). Lucan peculiarities in 41-13 are: ‘full of 
holy Spirit' (irAjjpjj^ in'. ayiov ,2 i^), ‘in those days’ («V raT^ 
iffjiepaiq </c€tVat?), ‘and he said ’ (elirti^ Gospels, § 38, n. 2), 
‘answer ’ (airoTcptVccr^at irpo?), ‘ lead ’ (ayw, bis), ‘ departed ' (iorc- 
(TTpei//cp ,3 bis), Tou with inlin. (10), ‘world* (olKovfxeyr], cp 2 i), 
‘complete’ (<rvPTeAct*), bis), ‘before’ (ei'toirtop^, ‘departed’ 
(airecTTTj), besides the addition of 2b, 5 (in an instant), 6c, 9 
(cpTeO^cp), 10 (to safeguard thee), 13 (for a season), and the omis- 
sion of the angelic ministry at the close (made up for by the later 
vision of 22 43?). 

It is evident that the original tale in Q was little altered 
in subsequent reeensions and that the final editors have 
reprodueed it aceurately though not slavishly, preserving 
the essential features of the story. 'Phe main c.xception 
to this rule is the altered order of the second and third 
temptations by a process of transposition which is fairly 
common throughout the synoptics (sc*e Sermon on the 
Mount, § 9). There are no data which would enable 
us to decide with any confidence which, if either, 
represents the original series in the Logia, much 
less the actual sequence. Fortunately the order is not 
a matter of moment."* Each of the two canonical 
sequences has plausible features and is ethically effective, 
especially in view of the gospel in which it occurs. 

In Mt. , where Jesus is pictured as the real if une.x- 
pcctcd (11 3) Messiah of Judaism, the newly realised 
consciousness of his position (817) suggests the final and 
supreme temptation of adopting compromise with ex- 
ternal methods in order to gain the universal dominion 
which formed his goal (4 8-11). 'Phe true Messiah, as 
had been already seen in part (Ps. Sol. 17 37-45). ^'as to 
be no second Solomon but one whose reliance was solely 
upon God for strength and wisdom. In Lk. , again, 
the climax is not merely that the 0 ‘P scriptures them- 
selves might suggest unworthy ideas, but that pre- 
sumptuous claims upon God are a danger subtler than 
seductions appealing to the flesh or to the external and 
.sensuous inclinations ( 1 9-12). Besides, ‘ thou shall not 
tempt the Lord thy God ’ formed a dramatic and appro- 
priate ending to the initi.al series of temptations in a life 
which Lk. emphasises (413 2228 ) as a tempted existence 
throughout. Further, an apologetic tendency is to be 
traced in his anxiety to give a more natural geographical 
order, to show that the retirement was due to a 
spontaneous and sj^iritual ^ impulse or rather haViit 
(4 I /!, TrXrjprjs Tn'ev/naro^ ayiov . . . rjyero iv t<2 irveb- 
fiari, cp Rom. 814), and to explain** for the benefit of 
non -Jewish readers ( 46 , 6tl . . . avrrjv) how Satan 
could reasonably make such an offer." 'The awkward 


ch.T.racteristic of IMl. (4i), is added to Lk. h.armonistically by 
Ss, .as Lk.’s ‘ for a season ’ to Mt. 4 11a (so Cur.). 

■2 Here, as at 3 22 ( = Mt. 3 16 Mk. 1 10), the most correct form 
(Dalman, Wortejesu, i66yi). 

3 In V, I, whither? Hardly to Galilee (?>. 14). There is a 
good deal to be said for Hahn’s idea that the retirement and 
conflict of Jesus in Lk. forms an aside — a change of purpose (cp 
7'. 1 and 7^ 14). Certainly that is the impression left by the 
narrative. But this may be due .simply to the ill-arranged order 
of l.k. at this point (.see, c.g., the unchronological position of 
3 19^1) and not to the author’s real conception. 

‘ The thoughts crossed and recrossed each another, occurred 
and recurred, and the record is simply a classified summary of 
forty days’ reflections and examinations ’ (Peyton), or rather of 
prolonged agitation in mind and soul. Some historical signifi- 
c.ance, however, is attached hy Hbnig to the order (desert, hill 
— G.alilee, temple = Jerusalem) ; see also O. Holtzinann s 
/e.m. 35/ 108/ 

5 Bruce (Expos. Crh. Test. 1 486) prefers to regard this as the 
first instance of Lk.’s editorial solicitude : no evil thoughts 
possible in the mind of such a holy man. 

6 M t. naturally takes it for granted that his readers understand 
the Jewish notion, shared hy most early Christians, that the 
present age and world lay under the control (2 Cor. 44 Eph. 6 12, 
etc.: Everling, op. cit. 49 /, 107 /.) of Satan as king of the 
present time (o Trpoo-xatpo? ^otriAeu?) or king of the present 
things (/3. T(t>v TrapovTtav) (Clem. Horn. 821).^ 

7 The transport to a hill-top, characteristic of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic (Rev. 21 10, cp‘ Herm. Sim.\x.\ i, etc., also Ezek. 402, 
Apoc. Bar. 76 s), is also softened down (avayaytav), and stress 
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insertion of the genealogy (823-38) between the baptism 
aiul the temptation may have been intended to suggest 
that Jesus was mature, as well as equipped by descent, 
at his entrance upon ministry and at the moment of his 
conliict with Satan (so, evidently, Justin, Dial. 125, 354: 

7(xp di^dpojTTos yiyovev, TrpocrrjXdev avrep 6 did/doXos). 
It certainly makes the connection, rightly emphasised in 
INlk. 1 12 (kuI evOvs) and even Mt. ( 4 i, rdre), somewhat 
loose. 

Treating the subject of their relation to similar narratives 
elsewhere (see § 13)^ we may remark that the figurative ^ stories 
in Mt. and Lk. were written m an atmosphere 
6. Contents of of belief in Satan as the arch-opponent of 
the tradition. God’s authority (Mt. 1227 y.-=Lk. 11 19 yi, 
etc.) and the^ personal agent in seduction — 
a belief (Jewish and early Christian ; Spitta, Das Urckrisi. 1 34- 
38) which there is no reason to doubt was shared, in however 
minimised and moralised a form, by Jesus himself. In two 
other visions of spiritual conflict recorded by Lk.2 (10 18 22 31 yC), 
Satan appears as the defeated protagonist of Jesus ; and these, 
like the original nucleus of the h^ApUs.m-s.iory {Historical New 
Testament., 1901, p. 18) and possibly also the transfiguration, 
certainly represent {v(j>riyi](raro tjixii', Clem. Horn. 11 35) auto- 
biographical communications of one who, like Paul, though far 
from being a visionary, had visions and moments of rapture, 
especially at crises of his religious experience. These communi- 
cations 3 must have been made to the disciples in order to re- 
assure, impress (.Mt. 2<> 38), and clarify their minds. The main 
object was to throw light upon his own method and aims, and 
also by inference upon the course of life to be followed by his 
adherents. Hence, in their present didactic form, it is not easy 
to determine whether the stories originally possessed a Me.ssianic 
or a human significance, unless both are conceived to have lain 
blended together. 

_ [\yith regard to the order of the three Trials, it is worth men- 
tioning (after O. Holtzmann, Lchen Jesu, § 72) that according 
p the fragments of the Gospel of the Hebrews (referred to again 
in § 14) the narrative was originally so arranged that the 
temptation on the mountain came first, that in the city second, 
and that in the wilderness third, whereas in Mt. the order is: 
\rilderness, city, mountain, and in Lk. wilderness, mountain, 
city. He gives psychological reasons for preferring the order of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, pointing out that it coincides more- 
over with that in which the texts quoted from Deuteronomy 
occur (») 13 i6_ 8 2y;). It was in Deuteronomy, he supposes, 
that Jesus, in the prolonged period of meditation after his 
baptism in which his vocation had been revealed to him, .sought 
for the guidance of which he felt in need.] 

i. Loneliness and fasting,-^ the normal conditions of 
an ecstasy or trance, naturally introduce the first 
fi Thp fbrpp synoptic temptation, the ethical point of 

trials ^ in the refusal of Jesus to 

seek exemption from the limitations of 
common needs and bodily privations. The later 
counsel Mt. (325-33 is thus grounded in his own ex- 
perience (cp Jn. 431-34 and Mt. IO8-10 Lk. 93 IO4). 
Divine sonship, even in its highest degree, is thereby 
shown to confer no title to exceptional treatment ; it 
merely enforees the duty of loyalty to God’s interests 
and demands as the supreme thing in the moral life 
(see the application of this in Jn. 626 /.), and the com- 
panion duty of faith, that .such devotion shall not be left 
ultimately destitute by God. 

ii. W^ith admirable jicnetration the very intensity of 
such faith is reprccsented in the temple-temptation as an 
insidious occasion for presumption. 'I'he inclination 

laid on the time (tb- o-rtw^ xpoi'ou, 4 5). The appositene.ss of 
Mt. 4 3 and the more vivid Lk. 4 3 lies in the resemblance between 
the rounded shingle of the locality and loaves of bread (cp 
Mt.79). There is no subtle allusion to the liaptist’s remark 
(Mt. 3911), which indeed is amply illustrated otherwi.se (cp 
Klein in ZH'DIC, 1901, pp. 343-344), 

t They appear to lie between a chronicle and a poetical parable. 
As early as the seventeenth century, the Temptation was viewed 
as ‘ an interchange of dangerous thoughts,’ by Balthasar Bekker : 
Vie bezanbertc IVeltc (chap. 21). 

- It i.s noticeable that the tempted nature of Christ is brought 
forward in Hebrews, a book linguistically allied to Lk.-Acts. 

^ For the imp.arting of the substance of ecstasies and trances 
see Acts 11 4 /! 169/! lS9./i 226 etc,, and Asc. Isaiee, 6 10-15, 

‘ Oculi eius erant aperti, os veto clausum, sed inspiratio spiritus 
erat cum illo. Visio quam videbat, non erat de seculo hoc, sed 
de abscondito omni carni. Et cum cessavit a visione, reversus 
notificavit visionem Ezechim et filio eius Nasoni.’ 

4 See Gunkel’s Die Wirkunf^en cies heili^cn Geistes{\%()c^, 22, 
and Fasttng, ^ 2 (with Prophetic Literature, § 19). A 
notable exception occurs in Rev. 1 g yi Inten.se prayer may 
have preceded the Temptation (see von der Goltz, das Gebct, 
3-4), but it is not specifically mentioned. 


now is to abuse not one’s feeling of independence but 
one’s consciousness of dependence — i.e., the current 
pious conviction, shared by Jesus, that God could and 
would miraculously interpose on behalf of his servants 
in peril. Jesus repels this suggestion.’ Genuine faith 
in man, he is convinced, will be content to believe in 
God’s care without nervously insisting upon arbitrary 
proofs of it. 

iii. The mountain- temptation depicts Jesus’ rejection 
of another attractive and plausible idea which occurred 
to him (no doubt suggested in part by popular expecta- 
tion), viz., that his Messianic goal might be swiftly and 
smoothly reached along paths bordering upon com- 
promise. Renan’s motto fo;* the scene — ‘Christ or 
Mahomet ’ — hits off one aspect of the dilemma precisely. 
Yet the bearing of the temptation need not be exclusively 
messianic, as ^Ik. 836 shows ; the latter passage’^ (with 
833) indicating also that here at any rate the larger 
temptation-narrative, relegated not without psychological 
aptness to the opening of Jesus’ life, forms really a 
miniature of the fundamental temptations which recurred 
as constant factors in his career, just as the Sermon on 
the Mount is placed by Mt. unchronologically in the 
forefront of the ministry as a summary of his general 
teaching. No doubt the moral insight of Jesus carried 
with it foresight of coming perils. At Nazareth he had 
not been out of touch with currents surging from the 
outside pagan world and its glories (see CiASm. DG 
35"37» 433*435' consciousness of ethnic splendour 

possible to a Galihx'an). Hut the full force of such a 
temptation could not be felt until he had entered defi- 
nitely upon his public mission (cp Jn. 614 /.) ; and the 
same may be said of the temple-temptation (Mt. 2653 /• )» 
for hitherto Jesus, though acquainted of course with the 
dizzy pinnacle of the temple (Jos. W;//. xv. 11 5), had 
run no risk to his person (see further the didactic side 
of this developed in Mt. IO17-3J Lk. I22-12). 'Fhe 
difficulty of Jesus at the outset naturally was to sec and 
choose the true method : his subsequent trial, recurring 
at frequent stages, was to adhere to the choice made in 
this initial hour of insight. 

4 he Logia passage on the temptation thus represented 
the disciples’ memory of Jesus' memory. It was the 
, . . literary embodiment, coloured by OT 

. IS oricai Y-eminiseences,^ of a crisis in the life of 
nucleus. Mt. 1229 Mk. 827] he 

imparted in an ideal and concentrated form, looking 
back on it through the later, deeper experience of his 

1 The ethical triumph of the cri.sis, as Keiin points out {/esn 

von Nazara, ET, 2328), is not .simply that Jesus conquered but 
that ‘ the inexorable godlike loftiness of his judgment discovered 
the devil in scruples which even the noblest would have fondled 
a.s spiritual pearls.’ Further, with the possible and partial 
exception of the hunger -experience, the allurements in this 
initial erbsis of Jesus’ life are depicted as attractive rather than 
threatening or painful. All trial (in the morlern sense of the 
word) is temptation ; but all tenqitations are not trials. As 
Gethsemane indicates, Jesus felt the harsh as well as the soft 
touch, and emerged from the ordeal unspoiled : cp Treiroi/Oev 
auTO? TT€tpacr6et<; . . . cifxapTiaq (Fleb. 2 ii- 4 15). 

2 'I'he allusion to Peter as an embodiment of Satan corresponds 

with the early Christian belief that seductions through human 
influence were the devil’s work (Weinel, U^irknngen des Gtistes 
u. der Geister, 14-17 (18991); ^1'*^ synoptic stories, in their 

jiresent form at any rate, expressly exclude the idea that Jesus 
bad to grapple in the temptation with anything but spiritual 
hosts of wickedness (Eph. d 11-13). Even the notion of the 
temple-temptation as a miracle of display before a crowd is rather 
irrelevant and theatrical. For the unpolitical character of 
Christ’s propaganda, see Barth’s Hat(ptJ>robleme des Lebens 
Jesv, pp. 41-44. 

3 The OT citations are all from 0, and present little or no 
difficulty. Mt. 44c omits T<p before eKirop. with AF (Dt. 83); 
the other variants ei/ aprto (Zahn, Tint. 2316; Nestle, Einfuhr. 
2ir)and er p^pari are insignificant and uncertain. Ps. Pliiy: 
is quoted with some freedom in Ml. 46. _ P>ut in citing Dt. 0 13 
both Mt. and Lk. agree with 0 a in substituting 7rpo<r/cvvT7<r€t9 for 
<}>o^r}0ri(np and in adding porw to aurtp. The sequel in Ps. 2 8y. 
to 7>. 7 may have suggested the mountain -temptation, just as 
perhaps the beast.s of Ps. 91 13 may have suggested IMk. 1 13. 
But such conformations or infusions are at most .subordinate to the 
dominant factor in the composition of the story— viz., the en- 
deavour to summarise the cardinal temptations of Jesus. 
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actual ministry, when the initials eductions had become 
more grave and subtle than before. The historieal 
nucleus of the tradition is the natural and overpowering 
impulse which drove Jesus into the gaunt, wild solitudes 
W. ^ or rather E. of the Jordan to refieet upon the 
strange eonsciousness (Haldensperger, Das Selbst- 
bewusst'sein Jcsu, 229 f. ) which had recently dawned 
upon him at his baptism,^ to forecast its issues and 
determine his course of action (cp Gal. 1 15-17). It is 
noticeable that he does not seem to have doubted the 
reality of his Messianic consciousness ; for the words 
‘ if thou art a son of God ' (e^ el rod Oeob) do not 
bear this full hypothetical meaning. What he had to 
win clearness and conviction upon was the real nature 
and consequences of his position ; if any hesitation or 
uncertainty upon the genuineness of this occurred to 
him, it was during the period of conflict*^ (implied by 
Mk. and Lk. , not Mt. ) and self-questioning preceding 
that in which Mt. and Lk. place the triple and typical 
conflict of what is rather inappropriately termed the 
Temptation of Jesus. J. Mo. 

It has been remarked above (introd.) that light might 
be e.xpected to be thrown upon the singular and sug- 
gestive story of the Trials of Jesus by comparing it 
with more or less striking parallels in the literature of 
other religions, but that it is also possible that the 
insertion of such a narrative (wliich is plainly not 
literally true) may conceivably be accounted for by the 
existence of some custom or observance which may have 
led the narrator to postulate such an event as the threefold 
trial at the opening of the mini.stry of Jesus. In an essay 
read before the Oxford Society of Historical Theology in 
Nov. 1901 (an abstract of which is given in the Society’s 
Proceeditigs [privately printed], 1901-2, pp. 27-31) the 
view has been expressed by Prof. A. A. Bevan that the 
so-called Temptation-story in its original form (/.f. , a 
form resembling the narrative in Mk. ) was a description 
of a traditional practice or ceremony, by which, it was 
supposed, a man could obtain control o\er demons. 

. . The practice referred to must have 

.. been of ancient origin, and it has con- 

light from the 

modern- as . Rather than attempt to describe 

it anew, Prof. Bevan cites the testimony of an Oriental, 
as reported by Prof. E. Ck Browne in his work, A Yea?' 
amongst the Persians (1893), 148 f. About fifteen 

years ago Prof. Browne heard this story from a 
philosopher of Isfahan, entitled Am!nu-sh-Sharf at. 

‘ At one time of my life 1 devoted myself to the occult 
sciences, and made an attempt to obtain control over theyVww/j, 
with what results 1 will tell you. You must know, in the first 
place, that the modus opcrandi is as follows : — The seeker after 
this power chooses some solitary and dismal spot. . . . There 
he must remain for forty days. . . . He spends the greater part 
of this time in incantations in the Arabic language, which he 
recites within the area of the mandat, or geometrical figure, 
which he must describe in a certain way on the ground. Besides 
this, he must eat very little food, and diminish the amount 
daily. If he has faithfully observed all these details, on the 
twenty-first day a lion will appear, and will enter the magic 
circle. The operator must not allow himself to be terrified by 
this apparition, and, above all, must on no account quit the 
mandat, else he w'ill lose the results of all his pains. If he 
resists the lion, other terrible forms will come to him on subse- 
quent days — tigers, dragons, and the like — which he must 
similarly withstand. If he holds his ground till the fortieth 


^ In the vicinity of I’kth.vb.jira? Cp Johv the Baptist, 
§ I. On the haggard, austere Judaean desert with its vipers 
(Mt. 3 7), see G.\Sm. HG 312-317. 

Justin {Diat. 103, 331) loosely brings the two into close 
connection — aju.a tw avafiijvat avrov airb ToC Top5aj'OV the voice 
from heaven is followed by the temptation to worship the devil. 

3 In Ctem. Horn. (11 35 10 2) these forty days are occupied 
hy discussions ($iaAfyecr9ai) with the devil (TrpoTpe'noju Kal at^a- 
jreiOcji', 821). See the striking passage cited from Victor Hugo’s 
Quatre-vin^t-treize (in John ^lorley's Sttfdies in Literature, 
235yr) on the moral incitements and haunting effects of Nature 
upon the human conscience, and especially of Nature in her 
more s.avage and gloomy scenes. Where the strong conscience 
resists, and develops by resisting, ‘ the puny conscience soon 
turns reptile ... it undergoes the mysterious infiltration of ill 
suggestions and superstition.' 
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day, he has attained his object, and the jinnis, having been 
unable to get the mastery over him, will have to become his 
servants and obey all his behests. Well, I faithfully observed 
all the necessary conditions, and on the twenty-first day, suie 
enough, a lion appeared and entered the circle. Next day a 
tiger came, and still I succeeded in resisting the impulse whi h 
urged me to flee. But when, on the following day, a most 
hideous and frightful dragon appeared, I could no longer 
control my terror, and rushed from the circle, renouncing all 
further attempts at obtaining the ma.stery over the jinnis. 
When some time had elapsed after this, and 1 had pursued my 
studies in philosophy further, I came to the conclusion that I 
had been the victim of hallucinations excited by expectation, 
solitude, hunger, and long vigils ; and, with a view to testing 
the truth of this hypothesis, I again repeated the process which 
I had before practised, this time in a spirit of philosophical 
incredulity. My expectations were justified ; I saw absolutely 
nothing. And there is another fact which proves to my mind 
that the phantoms I saw on the first occasion had no existence 
outside my own brain. 1 had never seen a real Hon then, and 
my ideas about the appearance of that animal were entirely 
derived from the pictures which may be seen over the doors 
of baths in this country. Now, the lion which I saw in the 
magic circle was exactly like the latter in form and colouring, 
and, therefore, as I need hardly say, differed considerably in 
aspect from a real lion.’ 


9. Initiation 
ceremonies. 


This custom, it will be noticed, belongs to the large 
class of observances now often called ‘ ceremonies of 
initiation,' that is to say, ceremonies 
by which a man is introduced into 
some new line of life, such as that of 
a warrior, a priest, a king, and so forth. Atnong 
savages, as is well known, these ceremonies are 
often very elaborate and very repulsive, involving, for 
example, mutilations of the body and other torments ; 
among civilised peoples there is naturally a tendency to 
soften them down, or suppress them altogether ; but 
traces of them have survived in almost every country of 
the world. 

In the particular case under consideration the purpose 
of the ceremony is perfectly clear, 
namely, to obtain power over those 
beings whom modern Orientals call 
jinn — a term which in meaning corresponds to the 
Jewish shedhim and to the Greek baifioves, datfxovia. 


10. Subjuga- 
tion of jinn. 


Later Jewish WTiters told that King Solomon possessed such 
a power {ty)v Kara twi/ fiat/xoi'aJi' Te\vr}i', as Josephus calls it). 
Josephus also states that’ Solomon composed incantations 
whereby diseases are relieved, and left behind him forms of 
exorcism, whereby men control and drive out demons, so that 
they can never return. He adds, ‘ even to the present day this 
mode of cure prevails among us to a very great extent ’ (/J«/. 
viii. 25). 


In this connection it is to be oViserved that both in 
ancient and in modern times a distinction is made 
between subjugating demons, as Solomon is supposed to 
have done, and entering into league with them, in order 
to gain some advantage for oneself or to injure one's 
enemies. The former is called lawful, the latter unlawful 
magic. Now the ceremony which we are discussing 
evidently belongs to the former category, and that it 
bears a striking resemblance to the accounts of the 
temptation in the Gospels, as FTof. Bevan points out, 
11111 f + cannot lie denied. In both eases we 
11. Illustrates spent in the desert, 

gospel story, fasting, and the presence of the 
wild beasts. It is also plain that in the S}Tioptic 
narrative of Jesus’ ministry the casting out of demons 
is a continually recurring feature. It appears natural, 
therefore, that the narrative should begin with an 
account of the process by which Jesus’ power over 
the demons was acquired. Nor must we overlook the 
important fact that the Fourth Gospel, which omits the 
‘ Temptation,’ also omits all reference to the casting out 
of demons. Does not this give plausibility to the view 
that the early Christians believed that their Master had 
obtained control over the demons by performing this 
rite at the outset of his ministry? Further corro- 
borations of this view are given in the abstract of this 
essay in the Proceedings referred to. 

.An earlier e.xplanation must, however, be mentioned. 
The more we familiarise ourselves with the utterances 
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of primitive antiquity, the more we are relieved from the 
p ... difficulties incident to a literalistic and 
1*' Vit f rationalistic reading of ancient religious 

® records. Primitive antiquity delights 

^ ' in myths, and details derived from 

myths were not held to be misplaced in narratives the 
nucleus of which was historical. Indeed, even whole 
episodes might be borrowed from myths and adapted 
to their own needs by the writers of popular narratives, 
without any sense of incongruity. How largely this is 
the case in the earlier portion of Israelite history, is 
becoming known, and there is no sufficient reason for 
denying the e.xistence of a more or less modified mythic 
embroidery in early Christian narratives. The narrative 
of the Temptation of Jesus is one of the most precious 
of these narratives. We cannot call it an allegory any 
more than we can call the Hebrew paradise-story an 
allegory, for it is put forth as history — such history as 
to early Christians of a primitive habit of mind appeared 
to need no proof, because it was ideally and undeniably 
true. Had these been called upon to prove the facts 
of the history, they would not have understood the 
summons, unless, indeed, it came to them from one 
who was equally sceptical as to all that the truly ancient 
mind held most dear, and in this case they would have 
scorned to answer it. We need not then indulge the 
pleasant fancy that Jesus himself may have given the 
impetus to the production of the temptation narrative, 
by giving some of his nearest disciples glimpses of his 
early soul-histor}". The fancy is not only unnecessary 
but also unwise — at least, if it entices us to suppose that 
our purely subjective imaginings are of equal value with 
critical or traditional facts, and so to lose that sobriety 
which in a student of religion is the crowning moral 
quality. 

There are tw’o stories ^ parallel to that now before us 
which deserve the attention of the student. One is the 


13. Specially 
parallel 
stories. 


Temptation of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) 
by the evil spirit Angra Mainyu ; the 
other is the Temptation of Gautama 
(the Buddha) by the demon Mara. In 
both these stories the tempter seeks first of all to over- 
come the Holy One by violence, and only when this 
effort fails has recourse to spiritual temptations. 


Ahriman, ‘the guileful one, he the evil-doer,’ bids a demon 
rush down upon Zarathustra. Hut the holy Zarathustra steps 
forward to meet him, wielding ‘stones as big as a house,* 
obtained from Ahura Mazda (/.^., thunderbolts). Then the 
guileful one, fearing the overthrow of his own empire, promises 
Zarathustra that if he will ‘ renounce the good law of the wor- 
shippers of Mazda,’ he shall ‘ gain such a boon as Zohak gained, 
the ruler of the nations.’ 2 Zarathustra answers, ‘ No ! never will 
I renounce the good law . . . thotigh my body, my life, my 
soul, should burst.’ And when Ahriman howls out, ‘ Hy whose 
word wilt thou strike and repel,’ Zarathustra answers, ‘The 
words taught by Mazda, these are my weapons, my best 
weapons.’ Once more he chants the sacred formula, the Ahuna 
Vairya, and prays, ‘ I’his I ask thee : leach me the truth, O Lord ! ’ 3 


W’ith this, Darmesteter well compares the Tempta- 
tion of Gautama by the demon Mara. 

The legend is that when the young Indian prince made the 
‘great renunciation’ to devote himself to the discovery of truth 
for the sake of his fellowmen, iMara became visible in the air, 
promising that in seven days from now the wheel of empire 
would appear, and would make Gautama sovereign over the four 
continents and the two adjacent isles. Hafiled, the demon Mara 
sends his three daughters, Craving, Discontent, and Lust ; but 
their wiles are fruitless ; on the forty-ninth day the king of the 
gods brings water for his face, and the four guardian angels 
minister to him.5 


It is plain that both these stories are of mythic origin ; 


1 Already referred to by J. E. Carpenter, The First Three 

Gospels^ *65^; J. M. Christianity ami Mythology, 

343 353 355 - . 

2 A king in ancient Iranian mythology who ruled the world 
for a thousand years. 

3 Vendidad (Zendavesta), 19r-Ti (the Revelation chapter), 
6'.^ A' 4 204-206 ; cp Introd. p. Ixxvii. There is also a briefer 
account of the episode in the Dinkart, besides allusions to it 
elsewhere (A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet 0/ 
Ancient Iran, 53). 

4 Ormazd et Ahriman, 201. 

5 Birth Stories (Rhys Davids), 1 84 96^! 106 
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plain too that psychological reflection has done more 
for the Buddhist story than for the Zoroastrian.* The 
more archaic of the two stories is the Temptation of 
Zarathustra, the more appealing the Temptation of 
Gautama. Darmesteter traces both to the nature-myth 
embodied in the dialogue of the Pan is and Saram^ in 
the Rig Veda. This, at least, seems highly probable ; 

14 Mythic Temptation-stories in general origin- 
^ , ated in the mythical conflict between the 

e emen s. Light -god and the Storm -spirit, and 
while we fully grant that the story of the Temptation 
of Jesus has been, like that of the Temptation of 
Gautama, enriched by psychological reflection, and 
(we may add in the case of the Gospel-story) by remini- 
scences of the Temptation of Adam and of ancient Israel, 
we cannot consistently deny tliat its ultimate germs are 
mythical. Not that the mythic element in this story 
can be traced to imitation of either of the two parallel 
stories mentioned above (§ 15) ; so far as we know as 
yet, it is only in the apocryphal Gospels (150-700 
A. D. ) that Buddhistic influence can safely be admitted. 
Indeed, the ‘exceeding high mountain,' from the top 
of which the tempter shows Jesus ‘ all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them,’ would seem to be 
suggested by the Babylonian mountain of the gods 
which passed into the folklore of the Israelites^ (cp 
Is. 14 x 3 Ezek. 28 i 6 ), and is ultimately the great mythic 
earth-mountain. ‘ We know not where to look for the 
“ high mountain,” ’ remarks Keim. The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, however, did know. According to 
a fragment in Origen,^ ‘ the Saviour said. Even now my 
mother the Holy Spirit hath seized me by one of my 
hairs, and hath brought me to the great mountain 
Tabor {Qa^ivp, TajSojp).' W'hy Tabor? Probably by 
a misunderstanding. It was the mountain of the 
Navel (naa) that was originally meant — the mountain 
in the earth’s centre. Earlier generations knew where 
this mountain was — it was in the old Hebrew I’aradise, 
but certainly no one in the first Christian century could 
have localised that Paradise. It was also on this 
mountain that we should have expected to find Jesus 
spending the forty days ; the analogies of Ex. 24 18 3428 
I K. 198 /. point distinctly to this. But here again the 
lapse of centuries since the period of a still flourishing 
folklore must be borne in mind. Since these passages 
were written transcendentalism had placed its seal on 
Jewish theology, and even the most venerated earthly 
mountain was no more than the footstool of God (cp 
Ps. 99 s 1327). Jewish ascetics naturally resorted to 
the desert, as the region where conimunings with another 
world would be most attainable (cp John the B.aptist, 
§ i). It was possible there to reduce the claims of 
fleshly nature to the utmost ; there, too, mysterious 
oracular voices might be heard (see col. 3882, with n. 2) ; 
there, too, the moral athlete might prove his spiritual 
weapons in conflict with the Evil One. W’hether the 
‘ forty days ' were, according to the earliest form of the 
narrative, really forty days of temptation may be doubted. 
The Lenten fast of forty days might naturally exert a 
modifying influence on the original tradition, which 
surely must have said that Jesus, as the second Moses 
and the second Elijah,^ communed with God for forty 
days before he underwent the sorest attack of the E\ ii 

1 According to Rhys Davids {Btuidhisjn, 36, SPCK), ‘the 
very thoughts passing through the mind of Gautama appear in 
gorgeous descriptions as angels of darkness or of light. Unable 
to e.vpress the struggles of his soul in any other way, they repre- 
sent him as sitting sublime, calm, and serene during violent 
attacks made upon him by a wicked visible tempter and his 
wicked angels, armed by all kinds of weapons.’ We must not, 
however, imagine that the Temptation of Gautama is of purely 
psychological origin. Even here the first germs are evidently 
mythological (see Darmesteter). 

2 The fondness for references to mountains in Jewish eschato- 
logical literature also has its roots in mythology. 

3 See Nestle, iVT" Gr. Supplementum, 77, and cp Tabor, § 5. 

4 There is evidence suggesting that the early tradition placed 
it in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Paradise, § ii, with n. 6). 

3 On the genesis of the ‘ forty days ' in the Moses and Elijah 
story, cp Moses, § it. 
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One. ^ Just so, Znralhustm is said to have Ixiheld seven 
visions of Onnazd and the archangels before meeting 
the coni billed attack of the powers of evil.- It may 
well be that in the original Temptation of Jesus, as in 
that of Zarathustra, the efforts of the tempter were made 
to centre in the one object of drawing the Savionr away 
to a false ideal of success. Analogy favours the view 
that this, like other stories of the same class, grew, and 
by the belief that it grew our appreciation of the final 
perfected form is increased rather than diminished. 

One serious difficulty, however, remains. The short 
account in Mk. runs — 

' And he was in the wilderness forty days tempted of .Satan ; 
and he w.as with the wild beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto him ’ (Mk. 1 13), 

To suppose that this account merely sums up a fuller 
narrative, such as Mt. 's, is scarcely admissible. It 
consists of three clauses, and it is only the first and 
the third which can be represented as the skeleton 
of the vivid narrative known to Mt. and Lk. ‘ He 
was with the wild beasts’ ytterd rwi' Orjpiojif) — 
clearly there is something more than picturesciue realism 
here, and the duty of the critic is not performed by 
referring to Is. 306 , 2 Macc. 027. W'e seem to have 
here a fragment of another separate narrative, attached 
to the beginning of Jesus’ career, the trials described 
in w hich were those incident to initiation into mysteries, 
or (in ICgypt) to the passage of the soul to the Islands 
of the Hlest.^ J. M. Robertson is inclined to account 
in this way for the tempter's invitation to Jesus to grasp 
at food before the appointed time. ‘ We know that 
among the trials of the later Mithraic initiations were 
those of liunger and thirst ; and as the adversary, the 
tempter, is a capital figure in all stages of the Mazdean 
system, it would be almost a matter of course that I lie 
initiate should figure as being tempted by him to break 
down in the probation.’ It would certainly not be 
extraordinary that some echo of these mysteries should 
have made its way into the Christian community, con- 
sidering how close was the struggle between Christianity 
and .Mithraism (the successor and supplanter of Mazda- 
worsliip) at a later period. Nor have we even thus 
exhausted critical possibilities. Considering tliat ability 
to vanquish demons w.as regarded as one of the most 
essential gifts of the Messiah (cp .Mk. 3 ), it is not sur- 
prising if an attempt was made by early Cliristians to 
connect the temptation-story with this widely-spread 
view of the messianic office. The discussion in §§ 8-11 
will not, indeed, supersede the mythological theory, 
but it mav help us to realise the poiiul.ar theories which 
may possibly have been based at an early time on the 
narrative of the temptation. T. k. c. 

On the literary criticism of the synoptic n.vrr.'itives, besides the 
relevant sections in critic.T.! editions of the synoptic gospels and 
in the various biographies of Jesus, see von 
16. LiterclturG. Kngelhardt, De tentationt: Jcsn (1858), 
Hi'mefeld, Pie I'crstichunffsi^'esc/tichte 
(1880); N. Schmidt, St. h'v., 1889, p. 443 yi; Wendt’s Lchre 
y««(KT, 1 loi /. 395); W. flonig, ‘ Die Versuchungsgeschichte ’ 
\Protvst. Monatsiu/te^ igoo, 331 /. 382 yC) ; and H. W. bacon, 
Bibl. iror/d, Jan. igoo, pp. 18-23 I also Ullm.'inn’s 
/t.’su{KTf 123-14^ 265-291 [1870)); Trench's .Stiuiii's in Gospels^ 
1-65 (1867); Kcce Homo (ch. *J); Campbell’s Crit. Studies in 
Luke, 16-28 (1891): A. K. Garvie, '/' Id 3uiyi 356/I 4i9yC 

453 Z 509/.); W. W. Peyton, Expos., third ser. *.> 369-301, fourth 
ser. 2360-37.S 439-454 4223-236 340-360; and W. 1C Hill, /?//»/. 
U'or/d, 1 123-36; l^uriher, on the metaphysical problem, Bruce, 
i I Hiniiiafion of Christ (1889), 236-288 ; and Fairhairn, Christ 
in .Mod. 'i'heoioj^y, 348-353 (1893). A crude literalism dominates 
essays like Nebe’s Der Cersuch des Hem-n ehte dussere That- 
stiche (1857), and F. Nerling’s ‘Die Versuchung Jesu Christi, 
ties Sohnes Goites, durch S it.an.as in der Waste ‘ {.Mittheii. und 
S'lichrichten/ur die evang. Kirche in Rtissiand, 8*249-104); cp 


* Keiin unites the two views of the forty days. ‘ He stands 
like .Moses on .Sinai in still conv’erse with God, by whose word 
he lives, but he is, at the .same time, put to the test by S.at.an ; 
and it is this side of his sojourn which has been most industri- 
ously portrayed ’ (^Jesus 0/ Nazara, ET 2 305). The synoptics, 
however, only speak of his being tempted of the devil. 

■“ Williams Jack.son, Zoroaster^ 50JZ 
3 Masp. Dinvn o/Ch>. i84yi 

Christianity and Mythology, 354. 
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D. Kurrikoff {ibid. 1895, pp- 289-307 395-417). [Add — 
))ublished since the above article was written — (iarvie, Expos, 
June 1902; Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1^2, pp. 289-302; Denney, 
Death 0/ Christ (1902), 16-18 ; and J. Hal6vy, Eet’ue Setnitique 
(J .an., 1902), p. 13/1; also, for rabbinic parallels on Satan 
tempting Abram, Moses, and Israel, GfrOrer’s J ahrhundert d. 
Jieiis, 2379/1 

J. Mo. (§§ 1-7, 15) ; T. K. C. (§§ I2-t4). 


TENT. The lent, as a place of abode or shelter, 
appears to stand midway between the tree and the 
1 circular Imt. The tree, with its 

canopy of branch and brushwood, 
would suggest to nomad tril^es the use of the tree-trunk 
or pole, around which would be hung the skins of 
animals caught in the chase, whilst settled races would 
prepare a more lasting shelter by the erection, on a 
similar plan, of round (or nearly round) dome-shaped 
buildings of straw and clay. A later development of 
this would Ije the construction of round buildings with 
perpendicular walls, and sloping, not conical roof. 

For these stages cp Montelius, cited by O. Schrader, Indo- 
german. Altertum. 339/, and J. H. Middleton, art. ‘Templum’ 
in Smith’s Diet. Class. Ant. 2773/^ (‘the round shape was the 
earlier form for a god’s hou.se, just as the circular hut, built 
round a central pole, is the early architecture for a human 
habitation ’). It is not denied, however, that oval or oblong 
buildings are very old, and although there are indications that 
the lndo-( iermanic races, for example, passed through the 
‘round-hut’ stage (Schrader, g8r/), it cannot be proved, 
although it may phausibly be inferred, that they were originally 
tent-dwellers. To proceed farther along this line, and to sug- 
gest that from the cave has ari.sen first the rock-hewn chamber 
and then the rectangular abode, is a hypothesis not yet .sufficiently 
warranted by the evidence. ^ At all events, there is reason to 
.suppo.se that the portico or gateway in front of the Egyptian 
house, for example, h.as evolved fruin a previous practice of 
hiiihling some kind of structure before the mouth of a cavern. 
Cp Okaclk, 3. • 

It is unfortunate that the exact age of the circular dome- 
shaped bee-hive buildings in the Sinailic peninsula which are 
described by Palmer {Desert 0/ the Exodus, 139 ff., i6g, 317, 
etc.), is unknown. 2 At all events there is no solid ground for 
the old theory (Rased on Lev. 23 43) that they were once occupied 
by the children of Israel during their wanderings in the wilder- 
iie.ss. Some of them (.at le.ast) appear to have been used as tomb.s 
by monks, a use to which they are occ.asionally put at the present 
d.ay, and this supports Mr. F.C. Burkin's suggestion that tne term 
applied to them, nazuumis, is not from ndmus, ‘ mostjuito,’ but 
is ‘an evident oral corruption of nazvdzois, plural of nd us, which 
is ultimately derived from I'ao? (Syr. nausd), “temple,” but is 
used for “ cemetery,” and apv>arcnlly for the Parsee towers of 
silence — in fact f)r any non-^Ioh.ammedan kind of buri.al-place ’ 
(private communication). 

The chamcleristic Hebrew term for the tent is chel 


(Srtk, aKTjvrj [B.\L]), occasionally rendered Taber- 
N.ACLE {q.v., § I ). It has been connected^ with the 
Ass. d///, ‘settlement, city' (in conlra.st with mahazii, 
‘fortified place'); but the rel.itionship is doubled by 
Noldcke {ZD.MG [1886]), who also questions the 

identity of the Hebrew word with the .S. Sem. ahl {op. 
cit. 154, n. i).** On the other hand, idiel. like bdyith 
(see House, § i), may refer not only to the dwelling, 
but also to its occupants; cp Ps. 837 [6] ‘tents of 
IMom ’ (II Ishmaelitcs), I2O5 ‘tents of Kedar' (cp 
V. (yb ‘those who hate peace’),® and for this reason it 
has been considered probable that the last two letters of 
cn'Ri.x in i Ch. 441, and that n:pc of 2 Ch. 14 14 [15]. 
corruptions of tribal names.® 

‘Tent ’ is ahso the rendering of iniskdn, Cant. 1 8 and 

(' SnN') Nu. 245 Jer. 30x8; of sukkah, HID (‘booth’) in 2 S. 
11 II, see Pavilion (1), Taukrnaclf., §i; and of kubbah, 
n 2 p, Xu. 25 8, see P.wiLiON (2), and § 4 below. Bdyith, too, is 
u.sed of a tent in Gen. 27 15 33 17 (J), and is thus rendered al.so 


1 For cave- or underground dwellings among Semitic peoples, 
cp Now. PPA 1 135/ (E. of Jordan. Petra), and Landberg, 
L'.Arabie dPcridionalc, 1159(8. Arabia). 

See Kibroth-hattaavah, Negkb, g 6. 

3 E.g., by Fr. Delitzsch {Prot. 105), .Say ce (779^24 1.2305). 
X^oldeke compares Syr. yahia, ‘troop, tribe.’ From^ the S. 
Semitic come.s also the cognate Nab. Sn. found in two inscrip- 
tions from Hauriln {CiS 2 164/). 

5 X^oi to be corrected into ‘li^^^rs of the Salmu 

{i.e., .S.alainaeans)’ as the emendation in Cant. 1 5 (^ee We. 
Proi.i^) 218, n. i) might suggest. 

6 Cp Wi, * Musri,’ etc. A/ZC, 1898, 1 48 /i, and see Zerah. 
Cp, perhaps, the gloss in Hesychius : Painij = tent of skin. 
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by RV in 2 K. 23 7 (but see Dress, § 8, col. 1140). Conversely, 
iheL seems to refer to the palaces of Israel’s neighbours in Ps. 
84 to (ii) 1 Job 21 28. 

On the use of chel in Saba:an and Phoenician proper names, 
see Aholibamah, Oholaii, Oholibah. 

Originally the Hebrews, like the Arabs, ^ were essenti- 
ally a tent-living people, and in one of their legendary 
genealogies they enumerate among their 
2. lent-liie j^^^^g^ors Jabal, the father of tent-dwellers 

m Israel. herdsmen, thus recognising their 

nomadic origin (Gen. 420, ep Heb. 11 9, and see Cain- 
Cattle, § i). The tent-dweller, if he follows an 
honest calling, is essentially a herdsman, and it is not 
until he has become at least an agriculturist — the two 
types are represented in Abel and Cain respectively — 
that he will begin to think of replacing the tent by a 
shelter of a more substantial character.^ 

The Canaanites among whom the Hebrews settled 
were house-dwellers (cp Nu. 13 19 28 Dt. I28 85, and see 
City, § i), and that the immigrants in time followed 
their example, is only to be expected, and is presup- 
posed in the (later) law Dt. 228 (cp House, § i). 
Still, it is noteworthy that outside help was desirable, 
if not actually necessary, and for the building of his 
temple Solomon was obliged to invoke the aid of the 
more expert Phoenicians (see Hiram, 1), just as Arabian 
tradition relates that for the erection of the Ka'ba 
Coptic, Persian, or Roman workmen were called in 
(Fraenkel, op. cit. 4). 

In this connection it is interesting to note_ that the Arabic 
word for ‘roof’ is of Aramaic, and ultimately, perhaps, 

of Assyrian origin (l'’raenkel, 5, IMuss-Arnolt, Ass. Diet. 16a), 
and that the Hebrew .synonym is of unknown etymology, 
and does not appear to be Semitic. Similarly, the derivation 
of the Heb. ‘/>, A’ir, deietli, /nlsar (in /fiii’sur, etc.), and /lei, all 
of which presuppose town-life, are quite obscure. 

Long after the settlement, the Hebrews retained in 
their language traces of their earlier mode of living. 
Wealth and cattle (n:p:D) are identical 
terms. ^ A'dia (i’Dj). ‘ to journey,’ 

comes from the idea of pulling up the 
tent-pegs before journeying. Removal 
is compared to the carrying awa}’- of the 
shepherd’s tent (cp Is. 38 12) ; desolation 
is as the breaking of the tent-cords, and 
as the fall of the tent, when there is 
none to set up or spread the curtains 
(Job 4 21 RV, Jer. 10 20). A tent firmly 
st.d^ed with stout cords s a figure of 
security (Is. 33 20), and a tent-peg, like 
our ‘pegging out a claim,’ is synony- 
mous with the right of posse.ssion 
(Ezra 98). ‘ 'Fo your tents, O Israel’ 

remains the formula of di.srnis.sal, and 
even in the time of Amaziah, Judah is 
deemed to dwell among tents (2 K. 1 4 12). 

In spite of this, however, it is im- 
portant to remember that there were 
certain clans in Israel which apparently 
continued to remain semi-nomads , 

Kenites and doubtless other clans living 
S. of the Xegeb, and to the E. of the 
Jortlan). Again, although modern 
analogy supports the inference that the agriculturists were 
almost wholly house-dwellers (however mean their abode 
may have been ; see House), yet to a certain extent 
these still retained the earlier custom of dwelling in 
tents, whether it was during the ingathering of the 
vintage (see Tabernacles, Feast of) or for comfort 

1 [Che. Ps.i^^ contend.s that in a number of passages (Ps. 15 1 
19 5 27 sPl 01 5 09 26 78 60 84 ii) is miswritten for p^M.l 

2 Cp Gen. 37 25 Judg. 8 n (where Tg. actually has fo** 

D'VnX3 Ps. 836(7) I Ch.5 10. As an examination of the 

terms appears to show, the Arabs learned the art of building from 
the Aramaeans (P’raenkel, Aram. Fretmhv. i The older 
civilis.alion of the Minmans and Saha;ans of the S. of Arabia 
does not come under consideration here. 

On the gradual settling of the HebrewSj cp Buhl, Die 
socialen Verhdltnisse d. Israeliten, 13^ (Berlin, rSgo). 

Cp also perhaps, Syr. vtarhdte^ and see Cattle, § 8 (end). 
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during the summer, or from religious principle (see 
Rechabite.s).! See below, § 4. 

On the ease with which the people will pass from 
house to tent-life see Per. -Chip. Art in 1 199. 

To understand this we must realise the deeply-rooted 
preference which all Hedouins have for their lent.- It is 
still the practice to the E. of the Jordan for the popula- 
tion of such towns even as es-Sal^ and Kerak, to pitch 
their tents in the country during the summer. The same 
holds good of the peasantry of S. Palestine, and was no 
doubt usual in ancient times (T'homson, lM?id and Book, 
296). Another practice, Schumacher remarks, is for 
the fellahin of the Jaulan to build a hut of branches or 
reeds ^ upon the roofs of their houses [Jatildn, 43). Cp 
also Bed, § 1 ; House, § 3 ; Hut. 

As an instance of the modification of the tent by a more settled 
folk, the usage of the Turcomans, N \V. of Aleppo, is of interest. 
According to Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, 636; London, 
1822), the dwellings consist of oblong walls of .about 4 ft. in 
height. These are made of loose stones, and the whole is 
covered over with a black cloth of goat’s hair, elevated hy 
twelve or more posts, about 8 ft. high, in the middle of the 
enclosure. A stone partition near the entrance bars ofi' the 
women’s apartment from that of the men. IMany of the people, 
however, live in large huts 15 ft. higli, which look like tents 
hul^ have roofs of rushes. As a further adaptation may be 
noticed iU^joitrt- or tent of the Kirghiz in Central Asia, ‘con- 
sisting of a wooden frame for sides, radiating ribs for roof, and a 
wooden door. . . . Over this framework a heavy coveriiig of 
felt is thrown, which is either weighed down with stones or, 
when nece.s.sary, stitched together.’ From this it is possible to 
gain some idea of the construction of tlie Israelite tabernacle as 
it existed in the mind of the priestl}- writers. See further 
Tabernacle, § 10. 

The well-known retention of ancient customs in the 
East being admitted, our conception of the tent of the 
Hebrews must be based upon our know- 


3. Description. 


ledge of its construction among the 


I Bedouins of the present day,® supplemented by the un- 



Fig. I. — Sennacherib’s camp at T.,achish. Brit. Mus. AssjTian Saloon. 

fortunately small number of representations of tents 
upon the Assyrian sculptures, and illustrated by ti'.e 
scanty details in the OT. d'he sculptures furnish us 
with illustrations of the royal pavilion which accom- 
panied .Sennacherib at the siege of Lachish,® and from 

^ Cp Bu. ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the OT' (New World, 
1895). 

- Cp V. Oppenbeim, Mlttelmcer c. Pers. Coif, 2 50. 

^ Called 'arrs/ti ; cp below, col. 4973, n. 2. 

Rncy. Brit.[^) ‘Tent,’ 23 i83n!. 4’he tent of Shiloh, accord- 
ing to Rabbinical writers, was also supposed to be a walled en- 
closure, covered over with curtains. 

5 Among the descriptions of the various travellers in the East, 
Burckhardt, and more especially Doughty, have been drawn 
upon most frequently in this section. 

6 Cp a*l.so the pavilion portrayed upon the bronze gate of 
Balawat (expedition against Carchemisli). For other royal 
tents, cp Per. -Chip. Art hi C/iald. 1 175 193. 
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the same source there is preserved, fortunately, a plan 
of the Assyrian camp, in which are depicted both the 
royal pavilion and tents of a less luxurious description 
{fig. i). In addition to this, upon the sculptures 
representing Asur-bani-pal’s expedition against the 
Arabians (A 7 / 2217 /. 122), there are interesting 
portrayals of the tents of the enemy {fig. 2). In 
the uppermost panel, the tent-dwellers are seen peace- 
fully working; below, is depicted the hand-to-hand 
conflict with the Assyrians ; and, finally, the Arabians 
are overpowered and killed, and the burning tents are on 
the point of collapse. 'I'he representation is extremely 
vivid. 'I'he framework of the tents appears to consist of 
an upright branch from the middle of which other branches 



Fio. 2. — Arabian tents. Ilrit. Mus. Assyrian saloon. 


project, and the general appearance, it will be seen, 
is markedly inferior to that in Sennacherib’s camp.’ 

'fhe Assyrians, like the Egyptians, were especially a house- 
dwelling people. lUu according to 1 )e Morgan (A’tr/rcrc/u-J 
/i-s Or(i:i}ics (ie 66 /., Paris, 1S97 ; _cp I^udge, Hist. 

0/ Egypt, 1 42 56 102 ; London, 1902), tlie earlier inhabitants of 
Egypt lived in booths of rush and reed, and the art of brick- 
making (see Pkick) was introduced probably from Chalda;a. 
As regards the .Assyrians, the theory that they, too, once dwelt 
in tents or booths, can at present be .supported only by the fact 
that they were in the custom of erecting a tent upon the flat 
house-roof (Per.-Chip., A rt in Chald. 1 197, cp above, § 2, end), a 
practice which might lead to the erection of the so-called ‘upper- 
chamber ’ (found also in Egypt, e.g., Wilk. Anc. Eg. 1 352), and 
of the rounded tops, domes, or sugar-loaf roofs of Mesopotamia 
(cp Art in Chaid. 1 128 145 1657^.). May we also point to the 
general lack of windows ? 

The nomad tent {/lejra. Doughty, .Ir. I)es. I224) is 
made of black worsted or hair-cloth, or of sheep’s wool 
mingled with the hair of goats and camels.- 'Tents of 
linen were, and still are, used only occasionally for 
holiday or travelling purposes, by those who do not 
habitu.ally live in them {Kitto, EidL Cycl. art. ‘ Tent,’ cp 
Doughty, 2356). The Bedouins of the Jaulan according 
to Schumacher {Jaulan, 54/ ) do not make the plaited 
goat-hair tent-cloths themselves, but buy them from 
certain tribes and gipsies {Xamvdr), who for the most 
part drive a regular trade in this.^ I’he skeleton con- 
sists of a number of tent-poles {'amddn, ^aevamid),^ 
varying in number from three to nine according to the 
size of the tent, which are kept in position by cords 
{ypther, mcthdr\y\i Cokd], mod. tioiub or l/abl [Eg.]) 
attached to stakes or pegs {ydthed, mod. wated).^ 

1 Cp also I.ayard, Nbtevch and its Remains, 2271 (London, 
1849), and Per.-Chip. Art in Chald. 1 330. 

2 Hence the mod. name bait id'r, b. ivabar; for the material, 
cp also Ex. 2026 30 14, Tauernaclk, § 4 ^ 1 , Sackcloth, § i n. 

3 Tent-making, the trade followed by I^aul, was no doubt a 
lucrative profession. The Pesh., however, in Acts 18 3 reads 

‘ saddle-makers,’ ( = whence it has been 

suggested that crxTjvoTroio? is an error for r/noTroLo^. See further, 
Cilicia, Paul, § 5, Sackcloth, and cp Suir, § 8 n. 

4 For a collection of other mod. terms in use see Oppenheim, 
Eom Mittidmcer z. Pers. Col/ vol. 2, facing 44. 

5 The Hebrew phrase for ‘ to pitch a lent ’ (^,-txn ,-is* j'pn, Gen. 
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Over the poles are stretched the coverings of skin or 
rag {yH/oth, cpAzu»/\ii), and around the sides is hung 
a long cloth, an open space being left at one side for 
light and ventilation. ’ Inside the larger tents, a hanging, 
commonly not more than breast or neck-high, separates 
the smaller and inner apartment [kubbat, vtahrain) for 
the women {who rarely have their own tent, cp § 4 
below), from the larger, and commonly open division, 
which is used as a reception and general living room 
{mak'ad),'^ When there is a tiiple division, and this is 
rare {cp Doughty, 2285), the extra room is used for 
servants and cattle. 'The tents average 20-25 feet in 
length (though sometimes reaching as much as 40 feet); 
they are about 8-10 feet high, and usually oblong in 
shape ; round tents are mentioned in the old Arabian 
poems, ^ and a few traces have been found at the present 
day near Teima {Doughty, 1284/); but with these 
exceptions, they are used only by Turkish officials and 
travellers. 

The Arabs usually wander in ferjdn, or nomad 
hamlets, according to their kindreds,'* accompanied 
perhaps by some poor unprotected followers. 'The 
collection of tents forms the ntenzil if few, they may 
be arranged in a circle or semicircle,® but usage varies, 
and not unfrequently a tribe may be identified at a 
distance by the arrangement adopted.^ Zarebas, en- 
campments surrounded with a stone wall, are vouched 
for in the desert of Pharan {Nowack, HA 137), but are 
not common. 

The sheikh’s tent is naturally the most important, 
though not necessarily, therefore, the most luxurious.® 
It is usually placed in the most prominent position, and 
will often face the direction from which travellers may 
be expected to arrive {cp Gen. ISi/i). 'To it repair 
the des<,‘rt wanderers (duyitf Allah, ‘God's guests’), 
who find therein a sanctuary and can claim protection 
for two nights and a day.^ The rahla {‘ migration ’) is 
agreed upon the previous day by common assent or may 
rest with the Sheikh. .Should his tent remain standing 
an hour past sunrise, it is known that the camp will not 
move that day { 1 )oughtv, 1 216). Naturally the proximity 
of trees and wells {cp Gen. I84) is sought for in selecting 
a fresh nienzil. 

To the women falls the duty of erecting and taking down the 
tents (Doughty, 1 216). It is in their apartment that the goods 
and chattels are stored, though these, it is true, are few in 
number (Doughty, 1 216 227). Some lumps of rock-salt, a few 
lenglhs of cloth and patches of leather, a box for the feminine 
vanities, the great brazen pot, a lamp, and a dozen minor 
utensils will form the average equipment (Doughty, 1 227, cp 
House, § 6 and references). 

Nowhere do we find such conservatism of ancient 


31 25 Jer. G3) really contains a reference to the hammering 
(yrn) of the tent-peg. 

^ This is the only door, in the proper sense of the word ; sei 
Door. Contrast Gen. IS \ f. the entrance {Jethah) of the lent, 
and 197 the door {dcletJi) of the city-house {bay it h; cp t'. 8 , 
where mention is made of the beam, kordh). Cp Jer. 4931, the 
Arabians who have neither ‘ doors nor bars.’ 

2 Doughty {Ar. Dcs. 1 227) well says: ‘Tent is the Semitic 
house ; their clay house is built in like manner, a public hall 
for the men and guests, and an inner woman's and household 
apartment.’ 

3 The tents in the illustrations from the monuments (above) 
are also probably round. 

4 Cp P’s conception of the camp of Israel in the wilderness 
(Nu. 1 52, etc.). In modern times the size of a tribe is frequently 
reckoned by the number of tents; for examples, see Merrill, 
East 0/ the Jordan, ayi\. 

5 From .•\r. nazaia, ‘to dwell,’ perhaps originally ‘ to unload.’ 
Cp in Syr. masrithd, ‘camp,’ from sera, ‘to loosen’ (unload). 
See Fraenkel, oj. cit. 3, n. i. 

6 Cp the Ar. name duivar, and the Heb. tirdh; see Camp, 
§ I ; Cattle, § i ; Nkgeb, § 6 . 

’? Cp Camp, § i. Thus the tents may be arranged in the shape 
of a triangle, rectangle, in one long line, or in two parallel lines 
(Conder, Tent lEork in Palestine, 2 2757?) ; for square-shaped 
encampments, cp Robinson, HR 2 180 307, and for oyal, ib. 201. 

^ Rich and elaborate tents are more characteristic of the 
Persians, cp Judith 10 21. 

9 Doughty, 1 228, cp WRS, Kinship, 41 / 259, and see 
Stranger and Sojourner, § 5. 
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customs as in matters outside everyday life, and in the I 
^ . case of the tent this is paiticularly 

4. lenti in illustrated in certain religious festivals 
marriage and above, § 2), and in marriage cere- 
reilgion. monies. It has not escaped notice 
that in a few cases in the OT the tent appears to be the 
property of the wife (e.g., Jael, Judg. 4 ;; Sarah, Gen. 
2426; Jacob’s wives, SI33/.), and in this Robertson 
Smith recognised .the survival of an earlier stage of 
society (still found in various phases among some com- 
munities) where the woman possesses her own tent, into 
which she receives her husband, and in which, though 
married, she retains perfect independence (the so-called 
deena marriage). In later ages, when marriage entails 
the loss of her independence, and the woman belongs 
to the man, the importance of the tent is retained in a 
variety of ways : thus, notably, the Arab still erects a 
special hut or tent for his wife on the first night of 
marriage, although it is otherwise unusual for the woman 
to possess a separate dwelling [Kinship, 167). 

The erection of this tent for the con.sumination of the marriage 
illustrates 2 S. 16 22 {the, not a, tent as in AV) ; such a bridal 
chamber may well have been called huppdh, nsn (cp Joel 2 16 
[where the II heder is used of a bridegroom, as also is huppdh 
itself in Ps. 19 5 [6]).l According to Robertson Smith {Kinship, 
168 291) the 'ere 's or bridal bed (Cant. 1 16) was also primarily a 
booth; cp Ar. 'irrls, ‘thicket,’ ^arrasa, ‘to make a booth’ 
(esp. with a view to marriage), *arus, ‘bridegroom,’ and 'irs, 
‘wife,’ 2 but this is doubted by Budde, Fiinf Megi Hot, on 
Cant. l.c. 

Allusion has alread}" been made to the circular and 
tent-like shape of the earliest temples in the classical 
world (§ i), and although there do not appear to be 
actual records of the use of tents as temples, at least 
Orestes had his sacred booths (Pans. ii. 31 6), and 
temporary booths were not unfrequently erected in 
sacred precincts (Frazer, Pans. 2165 f. 204). These 
usages remind us both of the tents and booths erected by 
the Israelites on special religious festivals (Hos. 12 9, see 
Tabernacles, Feast of), and of the temporary tents 
in which dwelt the female - mourners over Hosein.^ 
Portable tents were also used as shrines on military 
campaigns (WRS, Rel. SemS~) yj, cp Schwally, Semit. 
Kriegsalterth. 1 13), and the use of tents as sanctuaries'* 
was familiar to the Israelites long after the settlement in 
Canaan. See further, Tabernacle, esp. § 12. 

s. a. c. 

TENTH DEAL (|hbT). Ex. 2940 AV, RV ‘tenth 
part [of an ephah].* See WEiGfiTS AND Measures, 

§ 3 [s.v. ‘ omer ’). 

TEPHON (T6(t)CA)N [A]), iMacc.950 RV, AV 
Taphon [q.v.]. 

TERAH (iTin, ed,pA [BADEL] ; AD sometimes 
0 APPA ; Thare), the father of Abraham (Gen. 1124^ 
Josh. 242 iCh. 126 Lk. 834). Tradition described him 
variously as the son, and as the brother, of Nahor. P 
represents him as migrating from ' Ur Kasdim ’ (see 
Ur of the Chaldees) to ‘Haran’ (Gen. II31). To 
understand ‘ Terah,’ we must, first of all, have a definite 
view as to the meaning of ‘ Abraham ’ and ‘ Haran.' 

(i) There is some probability in Winckler’s theory {GI 2 24 n. i) 
that mn is an intentional distortion of IT]' = Ass. arhu, 

originally ‘the beginning of a moon.’ Ur Kasdim, whence 

1 Another word is kubbah (Nu. 25 8, see Pavilion, 2) with 
which cp the Ar. term kubba (§ 3, above). BDH prefer ‘(Zimri’s) 
princely tent,’ but the older view is better (see Ges. Thes., Di.), 
and is supported by the vulgar colloquial u.sage of the word in 
both MH and Ar. (cp Freytag). Note that the derivative ‘al- 
cove ’ itself, was u.sed in Spanish to denote especially the recess 
in a chamber for the bed. 

Add, too, the 'arishi (col. 4970, n. 3 above). The stem is to 
be kept distinct from Ass. erisit, ‘ bridegroom,’ which corresponds 
to Hebr. <!‘Avi(«fi,y), ‘ to espouse,’ lit. ‘ pay the price.’ The original 
meaning of bij; is uncertain. 

^ As Eerdmans has shown, the rite has traces of the Tammuz- 
cult {ZA 930^); cp also v. Kremer, Stud. z. vergleich. Cultur- 
gesch. 1 59 (Vienna, 1890). 

The Kdba appears to have been evolved from a tent (Wellh. 
Ilcid.t^) 73). 


Terah came, was (as is commonly held) the S. Babylonian city 
of Uru, which was the seat of the moon -cultus. Harran 
( = Haran, where Terah died) was the other great centre of the 
same cultus (see Haran). This must be taken in connection 
with the theory of Winckler and Stucken as to the mythological 
character of Abraham and Sarah (cp Sarah). (2) Another 
view, however, may deserve to be mentioned. There is strong 
reason to think that Abraham is the hero of the Jerahmeelites, 
as Israel (cp Sarah) is the hero of the Israelites, and that his 
original seat {i.e., that of the Jerahmeelites) was, traditionally, 
in the southern Haran. Terah’s close connection with Haran 
and Nahor (= Haran ?), suggests that he is a double of Abraham, 
and that his name is a corrupted fragment of Jerahmeel. 
Possibly for ‘corrupted’ we should rather say ‘altered.’ P, 
or his authority, may, as Winckler (see above) remarks, have 
had a repugnance to a name which suggested moon-worship. (3) 
Jensen’s comparison of N. Syrian (Hittite) proper names, like 
Tarhular {ZA670; Hittiter, 133), leads to the meagre result 
that Terah may have been a divine name. t. K. C. 

TERAH (nin), Nu.3327/. RV, AV Tarah (q.v.). 
TERAPHIM (D'’S"T^ 1 , 0 in Gen. eiAcoAA. Hist. 

Books ^epa(/)[e]iv, Qap., OeparreLv, -<peL/JL [exc. i 8.1623 0epa- 
TT^iav (B) 19 13 16 K€yoTd(f>La or xatr.], If OS. 84 SriAot [see below, 
n. 2], Ezek. 2I21 [26] yAuTTra, Zech. IO2 d7ro<f>0eyy6fjLepoL ; Aq. 
fxop<^uip,aTa, TTpoTOfxaL Sym. etSwAa, eTriAvcri?, 6epa(f>€ii', Theod. 
0epa(^[e]iv, eTriAvo/aevoy) ; AV (following Vg.) sometimes tran- 
scribes, sometimes translates ‘image,’ ‘idols,’ idolatry’; RV 
more consistently adopts ‘ teraphim ' throughout. 

The name appears to designate a particular kind of 
idol (cp Gen. 3119 with v. 30, 'my god’; also 3524). 
Of the form of these images we learn nothing from 
the scanty notices in the OT ; we cannot certainly infer 
from the fact that Laban’s was concealed under a 
camel saddle that it was small, nor from the use which 
Michal makes of David’s (i S. 19 1316) that it was of 
the size or shape of a man. Laban’s teraphim (his 
god) was stolen by Rachel (Gen. 31 ), but with other 
foreign gods and heathenish amulets, was put away by 
Jacob before he went to worship Yahwe at Bethel 
(352-4) ; the meaning of the story (in E) plainly is that 
the teraphim were relics of Aramaean paganism which 
Israel cast off to serve Yahwe alone (cp Josh. 24 15) ; 
see also i S. 1623, where in a prophetic passage (E, 
Budde) teraphim * is coupled with divination as a type 
of sin most hateful to God, and 2 K. 2824 (Bd). 
Micah had an ephod and teraphim in his shrine, which 
were carried off by the Danites to their new settlement 
at the sources of the Jordan and placed in their sanctuary 
(Judg. 175 18 ). The teraphim in David’s house (i S. 
191316) is spoken of as if it was a thing which would 
be found in every household. In the eighth century 
Hosea joins the ephod and teraphim ^ with sacrifices 
and massebahs as essential to the religious observances 
of his people ; in their absence religion would cease 

(Hos. 34). 

Like the ephod, with which they are associated (in 
Judg. and Hos.), the teraphim were employed or con- 
sulted in divination (2 K. 2824 Ezek. 21 2i[26] Zech. 10 2). 
Ezekiel, in the passage cited, represents the Babylonian 
king as divining by shaking arrows (belomancy ; see 
Urim and Thummlm), inquiring of the teraphim, 
examining the entrails of a sacrifice [extispicium) ; cp 
also I S. 1523, where divination (nop, sortilegiton) is 
connected in a similar way with the teraphim. It is 
not clear, however, that the teraphim were consulted by 
the lot ; Ezekiel seems to distinguish the two. Spencer’s 
theory that the teraphim were small images (figurines), 
perhaps of human form, the heathen counterpart of the 
Urim, has no substantial foundation.^ Other scholars 
have inferred from Gen. 31 19 30-35 Judg. iTs^ i S. 
19 13 16, that the teraphim were household gods (penates, 
a Lapide; Seb. Schmid, Vitringa, Ew. , Eerdmans, etc.); 
more specifically, images of the ancestors, so that the 
consultation of the teraphim was a kind of manes oracle 
(E. Meier, Stade, Schwally, etc. ). The latter hypothesis 
rests upon questionable anthropological or etymological 

1 Read C'Sin pV* 

2 It is to be observed that © has fi^Aoi, elsewhere used to 
render cmR- 

3 See Urim and Thummim. 
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assumptions ; other passages are hardly compatible 
with the theory that the teraphim were solely domestic 
idols (see Hos. 34 Kzek. 21 21 [26] Zech, IO2 2 K, 2824). 

The etymology and meaning of the word are unknown ; for 
various conjectures see Ges. Thes. 1519/!, Moore, 381 f. 
cp also I. Low, in WZKM those who think that the 

teraphim were images of the ancestors connect the name with 
(Neubauer, Sayce, Klo., Schwally). The opinions of 
Jewish writers about the nature of the teraphim may be found 
by the curious in Huxtorf, Lex, Tahn, 2660 ; Lever, Addita- 

menta to Selden, syni, ii. chap. 1. The most remarkable is that 
the teraphim was a mummied human head (Jer, Targ. Gen, 
31 19, etc.) ; with which cp the stories of this kind of divination 
among the Harranians, Chwolsohn, Ssahier, 2 19^. 388/! 150 

Literature. — Jerome, Ep. 29, De Ephod et Theraphim ; 
Selden, De dis Syris^ syiit. I chap. 2, with Beyer’s Additu- 
vienta ; Spencer, De let^ibxts ritualibus, bk. 3 chap. 7 ; PfeitTer, 
Exercitationes bibliccr, 4 ; van Dale, De divinationibus 
idolatricis, chap. H (against Spencer); Kwald, Aitert/iUmcr, 
296-299; Scholz, Gotzcfuiicmt und Zauber 7 vesen^ 127^; 
St.ade, GDI 1 4'>7 : Schwally, Lebcn nack dem Tode, 

Moore, 379^ ; T. C, Foote, JBL 21 27 ff. (1902). See 
also iDOLATkv, and cp Eschatology, § 4, g. K. m. 






TEREBINTH. The four forms HAS, Hah, 

alldh, elon, and j'lVx, allon, are evidently closely con* 

^ , nected in origin. D'Vw, i'lim, or C'^N, elwi, 

1 . Hebrew . , ^ . l , ; ’ 

terms regarded as plur. of n^N, clan, or per- 

haps of the masculine form (occurring only 
in the proper name JSNS from which is the novien 
unitatis. Rldh and cion are usually taken together as= ‘tere- 
binth,’ alldh and alldn as — ‘oak’; though Celsius {//ierob. 
1 34.^) joins alldk as ‘ terebinth ’ to eldh and cion. The con- 


nection of these words — at least of C'S'N— with the divine 

name suggested by Wellhausen {Prol. ET, 238) and Stade 
((7/1 455), is too vague to help towards identifying the tree 
intended (cp WRS, Kcl. Scm.K-) 192 y.) \ the difhculty is in- 
creased by our uncertainty as to the original meaning of the 
root — according to others — with which the words appear 
to be connected. (See the literature cited in GeseniusdS) under 
*7X, and cp Xa.mes, §116.) On the other hand, the fact that 


Aram, liana, which is in form exactlj’ equivalent to cion, means 
‘a tree’ in general, may .suggest that the special sense which 
these words have acquired in Hebrew is derived from a more 
genera! one — viz. that of trees par excellence — the large and 
strong trees characteristic of the region. This view is supported 
by the fact that ihe place IClim was apparently so called from 
its palm trees (see Elim), and the possible or (Moore) probable 


identity (but see Dinah) of the iTl’lDyiCh in Judg. 4$ with the 
noa pSx of Gen. 358. Twice, however (Is. 613 Hos. 4 13), 
eldh and alldn are mentioned in the same verse as distinct trees. 
And as a considerable body of tradition has identified i'ldh with 
the terebinth (Celsius, l.c.'), and there is repeated mention of the 
allonim of Bashan (Is. 2 13 Ezek.276 Zech. 11 2), a district 
famous for its oaks, it is reasonable to conclude that eldh and 
allon came to be used for these trees respectively. It is doubtful 
whether the distinction in pointing between eldh and alldh and 
between clott and alldn is more than an artificial creation of 
later times. ^ The occurrence in of rjka (1 S. 21 to [9]) and 
i7Awi'(Judg. 0 37 [H]) may help to show which of the forms were 
original. 

The special associations of large trees like the oak 
and the terebinth with the religion of the Hebrews, as 
P ,. . with those of other Semitic peoples, 
e igious been discussed bv Baudissin 

associations. 2.84^), Robertson Smith 

{Eel. Seni.^-^ 185^), Stade (C 7 /l 455^), and others. 
Such names as elon inorck (.tiio ‘oak of the 


teacher’ (Gen. 126 Dt, II30), and Hon mtonHilni 

'diviners’ oak’ (Judg. 937), point to their 


having been early seats of prophetic oracles. The 
custom of burial beneath the tree (Gen. 3,9 8 i Ch. IO12) 
is again an evidence of sacred association. On the 
appearance of the angel to Gideon beneath the in 
Ophrah, see Wellh. Prol., ET, 238. By the prophets 
the association of worship with sacred trees was con- 
demned as a departure from the spiritual ideal of 
Israel’s religion, and also on account of the degrading 
practices connected with it (Hos. 413 Ezek. 613 etc.). 


^ G. F. Moore goes farther, ‘There is no real foundation for 
the discrimination ; the words .signify in Aramaic “tree” simply; 
in Hebrew usually, if not exclusively, “ holy tree (note on Judg. 
4 11). If so, however, the correctnessof the text in Is. 6 13 Hos. 
4 13 will have to be disputed. 


TERESH 

We proceed to notice briefiy the occurrence of the 
various words. 

1. n!?S, eldh (Gen. 354 Judg. 61119 i S. 17 2 om.) 19 
[©B om.J 21 9 [10] 2 S. 139yC [0L ieVSpov and in v. 14] 14 i K. 13 14 

I Ch. 10 12 Is. 1 30 6 13 Ezek. 6 13 (0 b om.l 
3. References. Ho.s. 413 [0 6eVSpov crvcrxidsokTO?] t ; Tepe- 
in F^cclus. 24 16 ; the proper name 
nS'N*, Elath, Dt. 28 etc. is possibly the same word) is in AV 
rendered ‘oak’ (RVnig. ‘terebinth’) except in the two places 
where pV*X, alldn, is also present ; in Is. 6 13 AV has ‘ teil tree,’ 
and Hos. 4 13 ‘ elms,’ while RV has ‘ terebinth ’ and ‘ terebinths ’ 
in these ver.ses. 0 renders six times by Spv? and thrice by 
Tepe/;x(^)tv0o5 ; besides these, twice in Judges 0 al has 6p0? and 
0B Tepe/u,(/3)tr<?o?.l 

As has been shown at length by Celsius (l.c.) the 
meaning * terebinth ' will suit all the passages where 
Hah occurs. Pistacia Terebinthus, L. , which in some 
countries is only a shrub, attains in Syria the proportions 
of *a noble umbrageous tree,’ 20 to 40 ft. or more in 
height (FI. and Hanb.!’-^! 165). It may thus constitute a 
landmark. Robinson {/?/d 3 15) describes one he saw 
on the way from Hebron to Kamleh — such a tree as 
we can imagine to have given the valley of Elah its 
name. ' Here, in the broad valley, at the intersection 
of the roads, stands an immense Butm tree . . . the 
largest we saw anywhere in Palestine, spreading its 
boughs far and wide like a noble oak. . . . 'The liutm 
is not an evergreen ... its small feathered lancet- 
shaped leaves fall in the atitumn and are renewed in 
the spring. The flowers are small and followed by 
small oval berries, hanging in clusters from 2 to 5 in. 
long, resembling much the clusters of the vine when the 
grapes are just set.’ The abundant branching and 
foliage of the terebinth agree with the references in 
28.189/. 14 Ecclus. 24 16 ; the fact that it is neverthe- 
less not an evergreen e.xplains the simile in Is. I30. 

2. alldh (rrpe/ixf/Slit'flo?, Josh. 24 26t), can be only a slightly 
divergent form of eldh. The tree intended in Josh. (/.<*.) 
maybe the same as that mentioned Gen. 354 Judg. 96 (jBdAavo?), 
where for W , ‘ plain,’ read ‘ oak ’ or ‘ terebinth.' 

3. C'/tX, blim, or C'^kX, el'ini, the plur. of nVx or ^*»X (see 

above) occurs Is. 1 29 57 5 61 3 and possibly Ezek. 31 14!. In 
the first two places 0 has wrongly ei6a)Aa, which is followed 
by AV ‘idols’ in ihe second. In the fir.sl passage ‘it is the 
disappoiniingness of nature-worship which is indicated ’(Cheyne) : 
the same specie.s of idolatry is referred to in 57 5. In Is. 61 3 
(where 0 interprets loosely yeveai) we have a spiritual metaphor 
drawn from the noble stature and luxuriant foliage of these 
trees; cp 60 21 and other passages. The word constitutes 

a difficulty in Ezek. 31 14 ; its rendering vpo^ avra formed no 
part of the original 0, according to some cursives (Field, ad 
loc.\ and the verse reads more smoothly if, with Cornill, we 
omit the word. (See Crit. Bib.\ 

4. cldn (in 0 usually Spv^, Gen. 126 13 18 14 13 18 1 
Dt. 11 30 Josh. 1933 [cp 0] Judg. 4 II 9 6 37 i S. 10 3!, wrongly 
‘ plain ’ in AV), and (5) (i'TN, alldn (usually or pd\avo^, 
Gen. 35 8 Is. 2 13 (6eV8poi' /SaAdrov] 6 13 44 14 [om. 0] Ezek. 27 6 
[cAartrov??] Hos. 4 13 Am. 29 Zech. 11 2t). 

P/on and alldn are slightly varying forms of the same 
word, which had come to denote a particular large tree 
distinct from ,-:S.Xi Hah, most probably the oak. Ac- 
cording to Tristram- (AY/Z?368/!) there are three 
species of Quercus which flourish in Palestine, the most 
abundant being the evergreen Q. pseudo-cocci/era ; the 
others are both deciduous species, Q. xPgilops and 
Q. infectoria. The first he describes as in appearance 
much like our ‘holm oak,’ and he speaks of one very 
large tree of this species, the so-called ‘ Abraham’s oak ' 
near Hebron. The oak of Bashan he believes (follow- 
ing Hooker) to be Q. xEgilops. Cp Anderlind in 
ZZ?/*n 322 o ff. On the oaks of Sharon, see Sharon. 

N. M. — vv. T. T. -D. 

TERESH a chamberlain of king Ahasuerus 

(Esth. 221 62 om'. BALa^, e^<p[p]<\c called in 

1 For Ps. 29 9 and Gen. 49 21 where 0 compares Naphtali to 

a <rTeAe;j^o? a.vti.p.tvov {i.e., nnW Di., etc.), see Hind, 

Naphtali. ^ v c* 

2 His statements are based upon the important paper by Sir 
J. D. Hooker in Trans. Linn. Soc. 23381-387. 
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Esth. 12 i, Tharra (0 <\p<\ ee^eyTOY 

If the name must be Persian, we have a choice between 
tur^, ‘ dark, fierce' (Ges. Lex.i^^^), and tarsatd, ‘ feared,' 
the supposed original of Tirshatha (ep Marq. Fund. 
70) ; Oppert de philos. chritienne, janv. 1864), 

however, compares Tiri- dates, the name of the governor 
of Persepolis (temp. Alexander). But if underneath the 
present Esther-story there is an earlier story, the scene of 
which was not in Persia, but in the land of Jerahmeel 
{N. Arabia), the only one of the above suggestions 
which will serve us is the second, and the question is. 
What is the origin of Tirshatha? But cp also 
Zethar. t. k. c. 

TERTIUS (repTlOc). in the present text of the 
Epistle to the Romans {16 22), figures in the first 
person as having ‘ written ’ the epistle (eyw T^prtos 6 
ypdxj/as As long as the authen- 

ticity of the epistle is maintained it is impossible to 
suggest a reason why Paul’s amanuensis, while deliver- 
ing the author’s greetings in the usual manner in 
vv. 21 23, should thus abruptly have taken an independ- 
ent course in v. 22. True, i Cor. 16 21 Col. 4 18 2 Thess. 
3 17 compared with Gal. 6ir can be urged for the opinion 
that Paul dictated his epistles ; but so far as Rom. 16 22 
is concerned this does not lead to any further conclusion 
than that an amanuensis had to be mentioned somewhere 
in the pseud-epigraphon. In point of fact the appear- 
ance of Tertius at this place belongs only to almost the 
final form of the work. See Ro.MANS, § 4, 7, par. 3. 

w. c. V. M. 

Various conjectures have been made regarding Tertius (v./. 
Terentius) on the assumption of the authenticity of the epistle. 
A favourite suggestion is that he may have been one of those 
Jews whom Claudius had e.xpelled from Rome. Under Justus, 
2, it has been suggested that he really is the Titius, or Titus, 
Justus of Acts 18 7. Ryder (//>L xvii. 9 S 197) thinks of him 
as an influential Rom.an Christian, and argues that Rom. 
15-10 23 is a letter or part of a letter from him to his friends 
at Rome. It can hardly be disputed, however, that the argu- 
ment for the separation of chaps. 15-16 from the rest of the 
traditional epistle is stronger than that for their ascription to 
Tertius. Cp Simon ([7] the Cyrenian). In the lists of the 


TEXT AND VERSIONS 

‘seventy’ disciples by the Pseudo -Dorotheus and Pseudo- 
riippolytus Tertius appears as bishop (according to Borotheus 
the second bishop) of Iconium. 

TERTULLUS (TepTyAAoc [Ti. WH]), the rhetor 
or orator who appeared for the prosecution against 
Paul before Felix (Acts 24 1 /. ). 

TESTAMENT (AlAeHKH), Mt.2628 etc. See 
Covenant, § 7 ; also Galatia, § 21. 

TESTIMONY (D-Hr), Ex. 16 34. See Ark, § 3. 

Cp also Witness. On 2 K. 11 12 see Bracelets, 5. 

TETA (<\THT<\ [A]), iEsd.528 AV) = Ezra242, 

Hatita 

TETRARCH (reTpApXHc). the ruler of a tetrarchy 
(t€TPAPX lA,)' that is, in the original sense of the word, 
of one quarter of a region. The title of tetrarch is 
familiar from the NT' as borne by certain princes of the 
petty dynasties, which the Romans allowed to exercise 
a dependent sovereignty within the province of Syria. 
In this application it has lost its original precise sense, 
and means only the ruler of part of a divided kingdom, 
or of a region too narrow to sup]iort a higher title. 
After the death of Herod the Great (4 K. c. ) his realm 
was shrfred among his three sons : the chief part, in- 
cluding Judnea, Samaria, and Tdumaia, fell to Archelaus 
(Mt. 222), with the title of ethnarch (see Ethnarch); 
Philip received the NE. of the realm, and was called 
tetrarch ; and Galilee was given to Herod Antipas, who 
bore the same title (Lk. 3 i). These three sovereignties 
were reunited under Herod Agrippa from 41 to 44 a.d. 
On the tetrarchy of Lysanias mentioned in Lk. 3 1 see 
Abilene, Lysamas. 

TETTER (pn' 3 , do/mk ; aAcJ)Oc)i a harmless eruption 
of the skin (Lev. 1339 t, AV '* freckled spot ’). 

‘ In Syria, at the present day, this disease is known by the 
same name, bahaqy and it is recognised as not dangerous. It 
takes the form of dull white or reddish spots on the 'skin, of 
unequal size, and hardly rising above the surface of the skin. 
The spots have no bright surface, and in time disappear of 
themselves.' SBOT, Lev, Eng., ad loc. 
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Introduction 

The exact determination of the original text of the 
Old and New 'I'estaments is a study which has points of 

p . contact with questions concerning both the 

' . .. ^ Canon of Scripture, and the literary sources 

* of the several books. There are instances of 
a translation acquiring a scriptural authority which has 
never been accorded to the original, as in the case of 
EcCLKSiASTtcus ] Other books have been the 

product of successive compilations and revisions, so that 
it may become a matter of doubt at what stage of its 
existence it can be said to have been in its * original ’ 
form. Generally, however, the limits of the subject 
can be marked out by the actual state of extant 
documents. Thus the criticism of the ‘ bricstly Code’ 
(P), or of the book usually called JE, as they may have 
existed before the compilation of the Pentateuch, lies 
quite l)eyond textual criticism. Our documents do not 
carry us back behind the Pentateuch already complete 
as a single work. On the other hand, the extant texts 
of the Greek translation of Jeremiah suggest very serious 
questions as to the collection and editing of his prophecies 
and as to the authority for the arrangement found in 
the Hebrew and adopted in the English Bible. 

The case stands much the same with the NT. We 
can learn from the variations of our MSS little that 
directly bears on the apostolic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel or the Pastoral Epistles. Even the earliest 
versions do not take us behind the <:ollection of the 
four evangelical narratives which together made up the 
Gospel, or the collection of the thirteen Pauline Epistles. 
Of the literary fate of the Apostle’s letters, of the journeys 
which they may have made from Corinth to Rome, 
or from Thessalonica to Philippi, before incorporation 
into the collected edition, our MSS tell ns nothing. 
There is some evidence that there circulated in the 
West an edition of the Ejnstle 'to the Romans,’ in 
which the name of Rome was absent from the opening 
salutatioi), and there is strong evidence that elsewhere 
than in the W^’est the name of Ephesus was absent from 
the Epistle ‘ to the Ephesians ’ ; but on this one cir- 
cumstance it is difficult to build. The only real point 
where textual study touches the ‘ Higher Criticism ’ — 
though it must be confessed that it is an important one 
— arises when we consider what inferences are to be 
drawn from the incomplete condition in which the 
Gospel according to Mk. appears in the best texts. By 
whomsoever Mk. 16 9-20 was supplied, and at whatever 
time it was first attached to the Gospel, the fact remains 
that the genuine text breaks off in the middle of a sen- 
tence with all the marks of accidental mutilation. The 
natural inference, the only inference which would be 
drawn from a similar state of things in any classical or 
ecclesiastical writing in which such phenomena were 
observed, is that all our MSS are ultimately derived 
from a single copy itself imperfect at the end.’ 

But this forms an exception to the class of problems 
raised, and the subject of this article may with little loss 
of accuracy be defined to be the history of the text of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments from the 
time each became canonical, whether in the Jewish or the 
Christian church. 

The methods of scientific criticism are of course 
equally applicable to the whole of the Bible. Indeed, in 
certain branches of textual study the division observed 
in this article between OT and NT has no significaiice. 

The Old Latin, for instance, and the Egyptian versions are 
translations of the Greek Bible as a whole ; in such cases the 
only true divisions are tho.se produced by the mechanical con- 
ditions of transcription. Those hooks of the Bible which were 
usually included in the same volume have usually the same 
literary history. Nevertheless, the division into NT and OT 
represents for the most part a real distinction. All purely 

1 Probably it was mutilated elsewhere.^ ‘Boanerges* is too 
monstrous a form not to be a mere corruption. 
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Jewish documents obviously extend to the OT only. Then, 
again, the Peshitta and the Latin Vulgate are in the OT trans- 
lations of the Hebrew, and the study of them rai.ses a class of 
questions quite separate from that raised by the study of the 
texts of the NT with which they are bound up. 

But the great distinction between the textual study 
of the OT and that of the NT lies in the very different 
2 Textual which palmographical error has 

I ' ' played in the surviving documents. Ac- 
er! icism, mistakes in the chief ancient 

I texts of the NT are rare ; hut in the OT they are to 
be found continually. T'hc inevitable result is that 
conjectural emendation, which is almost inadmissible in 
i the NT, is in the OT a necessity, and one which can 
i historically be justified. 

I A few words here on this important subject may not 
, be out of place. Strange and confusing as the appearance 
1 of an ancient MS is to our eyes, it was nevertheless 
clear enough to those who wrote it, and the mistakes in 
copying which we make are as a rule avoided in old 
times. I'he discoveries of very ancient papyrus frag- 
ments of classical works have not overthrown but rather 
confirmed the better class of extant mediaeval codices. 
As long as a work was frequently read, as long as the 
scribe was fairly familiar with what he was copying, 

I mere mistakes do not seem often to have been made, 

I and when made were frequently corrected. In rare 
' and unfamiliar writings a perfectly different state of 
things obtains, and there is then no limit to the perversity 
of the copyist. 

The NT was written by Christians for Christians ; it 
: was moreover written in Greek for Greek -speaking 
communities, and the style of writing {with the exception, 

I possibly, of the Apocalypse) was that of current 
* literary composition. There has been no real break in 
i the continuity of the Greek-speaking church, and we 
find accordingly that few real blunders of writing are 
met with in the leading types of the extant texts. This 
state of things has not prevented variations ; but they 
are not for the most part accidental. An overwhelming 
majority of the 'various readings’ of the MSS of the 
, NT were from the very first intentional alterations. 
j The NT in very early times had no canonical authority, 
and alterations and additions were actually nmde where 
, they seemed improvements. The substitution of 
iXerjjjLocrvPTjv for diKaioavptjv in Mt. 6 1 and the addition of 
the doxolog)^ to the Lord’s Braver a dozen verses later 
are not palneographical blunders, but deliberate editing. 

The literary history of the OT has been very different. 
While the Canon of the OT was being formed, Hebrew 
' was a dying language, and the political misfortunes of 
the Jews were of a nature far less favourable to the 
preserv'ation of ancient documents than the legal per- 
secutions of the Christians. Lender Antiochus, under 
Titus, and finally under Hadrian, the Palestinian Jews 
suffered all the devastating and uprooting effects of a 
war for existence, and it is no wonder if, at the close of 
each of the.se epochs, the MSS which survived were few 
and torn, and the scholars who could read them fewer 
still. Hebrew had become a learned tongue, its place 
being mostly supplied by the various forms of Aramaic, 
and it was not every Jew who could read the Scriptures 
j in the original, far less spell out correctly a damaged or 
' faulty exemplar. These are the very conditions in 
which slips of copying are inevitably made and least 
I easily detected. The veneration which the Jews felt for 
their Scriptures ultimately led them to copy so accurately 
as to preserve the most obvious blunders in the trans- 
mitted text ; but this antiquarian science came too late. 

Nor are we on much surer ground when we come to 
the only very ancient version — viz., the Greek OT, 
commonly called the Septuagint. The fable of the 
seventy translators, each of whom independently agreed 
in their rendering, ma}’ be evidence that the Alexandrian 
Jews had some common tradition of the meaning of the 
j Law ; but if we except the Pentateuch, to which alone 
the name ‘Septuagint’ properly applies, the various 
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books of the Greek OT bear all the marks of having 
been originally the private ventures of untrained scholars. 
These unsatisfactory translations passed over into the keep- 
ing of the Church ; but Christian scribes were unable to 
check corruption in a te.vt which frequently cannot be 
translated to make rational sense, nor have we any 
gaurantee that the earliest MSS which came into Christian 
hands were accurate representativ’es of the original 
version. Yet from these earliest Christian MSS our 
copies seem to be descended. 

Thus both in the Hebrew original and in the Greek 
translation there are serious breaks of continuity in the 
history of the OT, to which the history of the NT 


offers no parallel. The te.xtual critic is therefore 
justified, in the case of the OT, in a temperate use of 
conjectural emendation based (i) on the scientific study 
of the Hebrew language and (2) on the ascertained 
usage of the biblical writers in passages where the text 
is comparatively free from suspicion. 

From various causes, but chiefly from the better 
preservation of the documents, the textual criticism of 
the NT is at the present time in a more advanced state 
than that of the OT. Contrary, therefore, to the usual 
custom, the history of the te.xt of the NT in the original 
and in translations will precede that of the OT in this 
article. 


I.— NEW TESTAMENT. 


-TEXT 


The original authorities for the text of the NT may 
be divided into three classes — viz . , Greek MSS, Versions 
n V q 1 rnade from the Greek, and Patristic 

authSei Greek MSS range in 

date from the fourth century ^ to the 
invention of printing, the Versions from the middle of 
the second century to the ninth. The original form of 
each version is attested by MSS, some (as in the case 
of the Old Latin) as early as any known Greek MS, 
and by the quotations of writers who used the version. 

We may point out here the inherent merit of the 
testimony obtained from versions and patristic quota- 
tions, and the counterbalancing difficulties attendant on 
their use. The most ancient versions of the NT into 
Latin, Syriac, and Egyptian, are older than our olde.st 
Greek ^ISS ; wherever, therefore, we can be sure that 
we have the original form of any of these versions, and 
wherever we are able to retranslate with certainty that 
original form into the Greek underlying it, we have a 
resultant Greek reading possessing a higher direct claim 
to antiquity than the reading of any single extant Greek 
MS. But obviously this is not always the case, 

i. Until a version has been critically studied we may not as- 
sume that any single MS faithfully represents its original form, 
for the text of the MS may have been revised from later Greek 
te.xts. Moreover, the early translations were not always literal, 
nor can Greek distinctions always be represented in another lan- 
guage, so that retranslation in some cases is a matter of un- 
certainty. 

ii. The testimony derived from quotations in ecclesiastical 
writers also requires very cautious handling. Many ‘ Fathers ’ 
were not in the habit of quoting accurately, and the text of their 
works, which in some important instances depends ultimately on 
a single late MS, is often open to suspicion. 

Nevertheless, patristic quotations have a special value 
to the textual critic. They are as a rule both localised 
and dated. \\’’here there is reason to believe that the 
quotation in a writer’s work reproduces the reading of 
his Bible we have in effect a fragment of a MS 
of the writer's own age and country, which serves as a 
fixed point in our historical and geographical grouping 
of the continuous e.xtant biblical texts. 

Unfortunately patristic evidence is often lacking just where it is 
most wanted. The verses most instructive for tracing the literary 
history of the text of the Hible are rarely those of immediate 
doctrinal import, and again and again where crucial variations 
occur the testimony of early Fathers is absent. It is especially 
difficult to ascertain the true weight of the patristic evidence 
for omissions. 

Most non-Greek Fathers are to be reckoned among 
the authorities for the version in their vernacular ; but 
some — notably Tertullian and Jerome — seem often to 
make independent translations of their own direct from 
the Greek. 

In quoting authorities, the Greek MSS written in 
4 Chief MSS letters (ranging from the fourth 

to the ninth cent. — or later) are denoted 
by capital letters, those written in minuscule (ranging 
from the ninth to the sixteenth cent. ) by numerals. 
Ihese latter are commonly called ‘cursive.’ (See 

\ Some papyru.s fragments from Oxyrhynchus are still earlier, 
being assigned to the middle of the third century a.d. 
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■ Writing. ) There is absolutely no distinction in critical 
j value between a ‘ cursive ’ and an ‘ uncial ’ MS. 

, Chief Gkf.ek MSS of NT 


Designation. 

Place. 

Contents. 


4M Cent. 


B {Cod. Vaiicanus) 

Rome 

all books except part 
of Hebr., Pastoral 


1 

Epp., and Apoc. 

(Cci/. Sinaiticus) 

S. Petersburg 

all books complete. 


sth Cent. 


D {Cod. Bezee) 

A {Cod. A lex an- 

Cambridge 

Gospels and Acts. 

drinus) 

London 

all books. 

C {Cod. Ephrcemi) 

Paris 

, fragg. of nearly all 



books. 


6tk or 'jth Cent. 

Do {Cod. Claromon- 

1 1 


tanus) 

^^(JCod. Laudi- 

! Paris 

Pauline Epp. 

anus) 

1 Oxford 1 

Acts. 


Zth Cent. 


L {Cod. Regius) 

1 Paris 

1 Gospels. 


9M Cent. 


IS {Cod. Sa nga 1- 



J lensis) 

S. Gallen 

Gospels \ A and G3 

I G3 {Cod. Ba^rneri- 


1 originally 

( anus) 

Dresden 

j formed 

p2 {Cod. Porphyri- 


Paul. Epp. j one book. 

anus) 

S. Petersburg 

all bks. except Gospels. 


The following fragmentary uncial MSS are important 
for the light they throw on the history of the text ; — 

Z (6th cent.) — fragments of M t. ; H (Sth cent.)— fragments of 
Lk. ; six fragmentary MSS denoted by T, ranging from the 5th 
to the 7th cent, and containing portions of the Gospels with a 
Sahidic translation, which, together with some similar fragments 
lately published by Am6lineau (.VV?/. et Extr. vol. xxxiv.), give 
the type of Greek text current in Upper Egypt. 

The most important cursives are : i. In the Gospels, those 
numbered 33, 157, 28, 565, 700; and the two groups 1-118-131- 
209 and 13-69-124-346-543. These two groups are composed of 
the immediate descendants of two lost uncials, each of which 
would have been as valuable for critical purposes as any but the 
very chief codices BRDA. ii. Outside the Gospels a special 
mention must be made of 61 of the Acts, for the goodness of its 
text ; also of 137, 180, and in the Epp. for the marginal readings 
cited as (Paul) and 66^* (Cath, Epp.). 

Cod. 565 {Gregory) is also called 473 {Scrivener, Burgon), and 
2pe {Tischendorf). 

Cod. 700 {Gregory) is also called 604 {Scrivener, Iloskier). 

». 5^3 {Gregory) ,, {Scrivener). 

The history of the printed text of the Greek NT falls 
into three divisions, i. The first age opens with the 
5 Printed princeps of Erasmus at Basel in 

‘ T516, and includes the early printed 

1 ions, editions of Stephanus ((‘^), 1550), Beza, 
etc., and the Polyglots. During this period the 
ordinary form of the text, commonly called the Textus 
Receptus, was fixed, and the first collections* of various 
readings were made. ii. The second age dates from 
Mill's edition of 1707. Little change was made in the 
printed text during this second period ; but it is marked 
by the great collections of variants brought together by 
Mill, W’etstein, Matthagi, and others. The first attempts 
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towards a systematic arrangement of the material by 
Bentley, Bengel, and Griesbach also fall within this 
period. iii. dhe third age dates from Laehmann‘s 
edition of 1831, in which for the first time a modern 
editor constructed the text from ancient evidence alone, 
without reference to previous editions. During the last 
fifty years many very ancient documents have been 
discovered ; many more have been for the first time 
accurately collated, or edited in full. As a natural 
consequence the earlier collections of various readings 
have been almost entirely superseded. The sante may 
be said also of the earlier critical theories, which were 
based on imperfect data, especially with regard to the 
primitive forms of the early versions. 

'I'he Textus Receptus derives its name from a passage 
in the preface to the Elzevir edition of 1633. This edi- 
™ , tion. though really little more than a 

. bookseller's reprint, professed to give the 

ecep us. received by the best authorities.^ 

As a matter of fact the early editions of the N'h 
were constructed from but few MSS, and those which 
were chiefly followed were late and of no special 
critical value. Yet from the very fact that the MSS 
used were commonplace, these editions give a very 
fair representation of the ordinary text of the middle 
ages. 

The importance of the Textus Receptus is derived not from 
the accident that it was the te.xt of the early editions, or of any 
one of them, but from the fact that it is in all es.sentials the te.xt 
of the NT as publicly read in the Circek church ever since the 
fifth century. For this reason, in collating the variations of M SS 
the Textus Receptus in Scrivener’s reprint of Stephanas) 

should still be used in preference to any modern critical text. 

A complete list of the editions of the X'F in Greek is 
given in ‘ Tischendorf,’ vol. iii. pp. 202-287. The 
two editions which are practically indispensable to the 
student are those of Tischendorf-Cjrcgory (1869-1894), 
and of W'estcott and Hort(i88i). ‘Tischendorf {i.e., 
the ' editio octava critica fnaior') contains by far the 
fullest collection of variants of every class, those of the 
uncial M.SS being almost completely recorded. 'Fhe Pro- 
legomena by C. R. Gregory (wlio brought the whole 
edition to a conclusion after the successive deaths of Tis- 
chmidorf and Ezra Abbot) occupy the third volume, and 
include full lists and descriptions of all the MSS, 
versions, and editions. The edition thus forms a 
comidete Introduction to the study of the textual 
criticism of the NT. 

In using it, however, we must remember : — (i) The te.xt is the 
proiluct of Tischendorf.s somewhat arbitrary judgment, and has 
no special authority ; (2) some valuable readings, now only 
found in minuscules, are not recorded, and must be looked for 
in earlier editions, such as Wetstein, or even ]Mill ; (3) the read- 
ings of the versions, especially of the Oriental versions, are not 
always given accurately, and they are rarely quoted where their 
text, though implying a different Greek reading, is not supported 
by any known Gieek MS. 


The general theory contained in Westcott and Ilort's 
Testament in the Original Greek (published in 
1881, 1896) has formed the starting- 


point for all subsequent investigation of 
the textual history of the NT, whether by 
w\ay of defence or of criticism. It will 


7. Westcott 
and Hort’s 
theory. 

therefore be necessary to describe the main outlines of 
this theory at some length.- 

If a text of the NT were formed by taking in each 
variation the reading of the majority of the Greek MSS, 
it would be in all essentials identical with that found in 
the works of Chrysostom, w ho died in 407, after having 
lived all his life, except the last ten years, at or near 
Antioch.^ . It would also be the text of Theodoret and 
the other writers of the Antiochian school as well as of 
later Greek Fathers generally. Such a text would. 


1 The words of the Preface are : Textum ergo hahes^ nunc ah 
omnibus receptum : in quo nihil immutatum aut corruptum 
damns. 

2 The Introduction to this edition is from the pen of Dr. 
Hon (§ 21). In the following pages it will be cited as ‘ Hort,' 
with a reference to the numbered paragraphs. 

3 Hort 130. 


moreover, be practically identical with the ‘ Received 
'Text ' — that is, the text as first printed by Erasmus in 
1516 and repeated with little serious variation till 
Lachmann’s edition in 1831. The text thus formed is 
called by Westcott and Hort Syrian or Antiochian. 
Hort commonly uses the term ‘ Syrian ’ ; but the 
■ Syrian Text ' of the Greek NT is so easily confused 
with the Syriac version (with which it has nothing to 
do), that the term 'Antiochian* will be used here 
instead. 

The agreement of the Antiochian text wdth Chrysos- 
tom’s shows it to have been in existence as early as the 
fourth century, whilst the fact that the MSS by which it 
is supported form in most cases a majority numerically 
overwhelming, shows that it continued to be the cunent 
text of succeeding generations. It does not agree, how- 
ever, with the text as preserved in our oldest M.SS X and 
B or in the Egyptian versions, and still less would it be 
the text represented by the older forms of the Latin and 
Syriac versions. The clearest view' of the nature of 
the Antiochian text and of the documents which support 
it is found in a series of readings called ‘ conflate ’ by 
Hort, where the later text has combined earlier rival 
variants. 

For example : — 

I. Lk. 24 53 (after * and they W’ere continually in the temple ’)— 
(a) blessing God KPC’L Syr.sin. -palest Boh. 

(/3) praising God IJ e a {T)jd I r Aug. 

(2) praising and bless- A unc.rel! minusc.omn q/g 

ing God Lat.vg Syr.vg-hcl Arm. 

(‘ blessing and praising (iod ’ Alth.) 

(Latin MSS are represented by italics. For the notation of 
the V’ersions and the weight to he given to them, see the sections 
upon each version.) 

Of the three readings here called a, and 5, either a and ^ 
are independent abridgments of 2, or 2 has been made out of a 
and That is, unless 2 be the original reading it is not a 
ch.'ince alteration or expansion, but a combination of prcznously 
existing variants. Now although 2 has the immenseb' pre- 
ponderating numerical majority of w’itnes.ses in various regions, 
It is not supported by the older forms of text in any of the 
main classes of evidence. In Greek, 2 is opposed by the three 
oldest ]MSS KBC, though it is supported by A, a MS of the 
fifth century ; it i.s opposed by the African (e) and the European 
ijxbffO forms of the Old Latin, though supported by the 
revised texts fg and Jerome’s Vulgate; in the East 2 is 
opposed by the Old Syriac (Syr.sin or Ss) and the Palestinian 
lectionary, though supported by the Syriac Vulgate and the 
Harclean ; finally it is unknown in the Egj-ptian version. 

The analysis of the evidence is fatal to the originality of 2, 
the Antiochian reading ; it must, therefore, be hater than a and 

and, if later, must be a mere combination of them. 

2.1 Mk. 826 (following xal aTreo-jeiAei/ avrov els oIkov avrov 
heyuiv). 

(a) MT)2e els Trjt' Ktofirjv elcreXOrfs (N)BL 1**209 Syr.sin Boh. 

[x has fiiy for /u.T)2e.] 

(fi)''Ynaye els rov oIkov crov xai ixr] 8 evl elTrrjs €19 rijr kw/htji/ 

D(^). . 

(/Jo) VTraye ei9 tov oikov <rov Kai ear eis Trjv Ku>fxV^ eiaeAifjjS 
^rjSevL eiTTiDS JirjSe ev rf} Kui^y 13 - 69-34628 565 (/), and 
with the omission of fxrjSe ey Tjj kw/ultj bfff vg [also a 
nearly]. 

O3) Mi}2eFi el7T7}9 €19 xw/xt)!/ (or ey *w/u,t/) k {c). 
Syr.hl(mg.) Arm. have a prefixed to ^o. 

(2) M7}2e els tt)V kw/xtjv el(re\ 9 r}s firjSe eiTrrjs Tii'l ey rp kw/utj 
ACA unc.rell minusc.omn. (exc. 8) Syr.vg-hcl (text) 
.Eth Go. 

(Notice that the Old Syriac version has now to be added in 
both of these examples to the little band which supports the a 
text adopted by Hort.) 

3. Lk. 24 46. 

(a) 0VTW9 ye'ypanrai rraOeiy tov j(pKTTOV ^<BC*L D Lat.afr- 
eur (Lat.afr om. ovrios) Syr.palest Boh yEth. 

(/3) 0UTfa)9 e2ei naOeiy rby xpicrrov minusc •* Syr.sin (hiat cur) Arm 
Eus. Theoph. 

(2) ovTa>9 yiyp. Kal OUTW9 eSei iraB. tov xP- AC^N rell.y^ vg 
Syr.vg-hcl. _ ... 

(Part of the verse is illegible in S>'r.sin ; but there is no doubt 
as to the reading. Note that here, as often, the Armenian 
follows Syr.vi.) 

The distribution of documents in these conflate readings is, 
roughly, as follows. To a belong NBL and the Bohairic 
(or Memphitic) version ; to /3 belong D and the older forms 
of the Latin versions. The Sahidic {Thebaic) version side.s 
sometimes with a and sometime.s with as is the ca.se also 
with the Old Syriac. In a few cases where the Latins side with 
a, the Old Syriac forms the chief item in the attestation of the ^ 
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text ; but it never sides with S. All other authorities (except 
fragments) have been influenced by the S text. 

The groups of authorities marked off above as a, / 5 , 
and 5 , are found to present distinct types of text all 
through the Gospels. We can thus test their witness 
chronologically and geographically through the quota- 
tions of the Fathers. This e.xainination again is as 
adverse to the priority of o to a or as the analysis of 
the conflate readings. After the fourth century, evidence 
for 5 is abundant ; before .the fourth century it is doubt- 
ful or non-existent. 


A fourth f;imily(7), independent of and prior to the 
Antiochian text (o), is recognised in Westcott and Hort. 
No document contains it in a pure form ; but readings 
characteristic of it are most frequent in N, L, T, Z 
(Mt), A (.Mk), A (Lk), and in the Bohairic version, in 
fact in all the documents where a readings are found 
e.xeept B. This text is supposed by Hort to liave 
originated at Alexandria and is called by him A/ex- 
aiidrian. The most constant witnesses for the text 
called ^ are the various forms of the Old Latin ; it was 
therefore supposed by previous investigators to have 
arisen in the West of Europe, and is still universally 
known by the name of IVesfer/t, The a text, which is 
neither ‘ Western * nor ‘ Alexandrian,’ nor ‘ Antiochian,' 
is called by Hort Xeutral. 

lhe.se three strains — the Western, the Alexandrian, 
and the Neutral — are the three great divisions into 

8. The three ^^^cording to Hort, the ante- 

texts. ^’icene text of the NT can be divided. 

The ‘ WT'stern ’ text is found every- 
where, from the banks of the Euphrates to Spain and 
to Upper Egypt. I he Ale.xandrian text is witnessed 
chiefly in Ale.xandria and Lower Egypt. 'Fhe Neutral 
text is not so clearly associated with any local use ; 
but, as is implied by the name, its subsidiary attestation 
is found among predominantly Ale.xandrian documents 
as^ opposed to W'estern corruptions, and among the 
W esterns as opposed to Ale.xandrian corruptions. 
Moreover, not all W'estern readings are shared by the 
whole of the W^eslern aiTa}’, some early Western texts 
in many eases supporting the Neutrar reading where 
other W'estern authorities have gone wrong. 

^ Put more concretely, the case nmy be stated thus: combina- 
tiOMs of H (the typical Neutral document) with ,s‘or Lor the 
J>ohainc on the one hand, or with 1) or the Latins or the Old 
Syriac on the other, approve themselves as gi\'ing the genuine 
reading. B is thus the central witne.ss for the text ; it is some- 
times right almost alone, and to reject its readings is nevei 
quite safe. Instance.s are also given by Hort of ‘ ternar} 
v.ariations, where the \\ estern texts have a corruption in on( 
direction and the Alexandrian in another, but B retains th< 
genuine re.iding, which could not have arisen from either cor 
ruption and yet explains the origin of both. 

Next in excellence to B is js*, which Hort believed to have 
entirely independent of B ; so that the combination BK: 
winch frequently occurs even in opposition to all other authorities, 

IS practically certain to give the true te.vt. Almost the only ex' 
ceptions are found in a series of passages found in all except 
western documents, which are nevertheless considered hy 
Hort to be no part of the genuine text of the NT. In thest 
p.issages, called the ‘Western Non-Interpolations,’ B has gone 
wrong, and the true text is preserved chiefly by D and the 
Latins. 


The reasons given by Hort for the final supremacy 
of the Antiochian text are mainly two, one political and 
the other literary. 

‘Antioch is the true ecclesiastical parent of Constantinople, so 
that It is no wonder that the traditional Constantinopolitan 
text, whether formally ofl'icial or not, was the Antiochian text of 
the fourth century. It w.is equally natural that the text recog- 
nised at Constantinople .should eventually’’ become in practice 
the st.aiidard New 'Lestament of the East ’ (Hort 195). ‘ The 

qualities which the authors of the Syrian [i.e., Antiochian] text 
seem mostly to have desired to impre.s.s on it are lucidity and 
completeness. . . . New omissions accordingly are rare, and 
where they occur are tisu.ally found to contribute to apparent 
simphcuy. New interpolations, on the other hand, are abundant, 
most of them being due to harmonistic or other assimilation, 
fortunately capricious and incomplete. Both in matter and in 
diction the Syrian text is conspicuously a full text. . . . The 
g)irit of Its own corrections is at once sensible and feeble. 
Jintirely blameless on either literary or religious grounds as 
regards vulgarised or unworthy diction, yet showing no marks 
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of either critical or spiritual Insight, it presents the New Testa- 
ment in a form .smouth and attractive, but appreciably im- 
poverished in sen.se and force, more fitted for cursory perusal or 
recitation than for repeated diligent .study ’ (Hort 187). 

The sur^•ivaI of good readings in some late cursives 
may be accounted for in two ways. Readings from tlie 
older texts may here and there liave been introduced 
into a fundamentally Antiochian text from marginal 
glosses or through the eclectic preferences of scribes. 
But as late ^ISS Nvliich contain good readings present 
, them in the less read parts of the narrative quite a.s 
! much as in the more striking sayings, it is probable 
] that these good readings are generally the result of a 
process of imperfect correction. A MS containing 
another than the dominant Antiochian text would be 
corrected to that text, but not as a rule with perfect 
accuracy. Only in those readings which do not agree 
with the ordinary text of the Middle Ages can wt" be 
certain that such MSS are reproducing the text of their 
remote ancestors. 'Lhe minuscules, in short, give little 
additional authority to the ‘received text’ where they 
agree with it, whilst their differences from it are often of 
critical weight.^ 

It is still held by a few scholars that the Syriac 
Vulgate is a true product of the second century, and 
9. General version known by the name of 

remarks • ’ Separated Gospels ’ (called in the 

Antiochian ‘ ’) is a rc- 

revision of it. According to this the 

support given by the Syriac \"ulgate to 
the Antiochian text transfers the evidence for that text 
from the fourth to the second cenliir}'. ILit Syriac 
patristic evidence for the existence of the S;\Tiac Vulgate 
{i.e., the Beshilta) in its present form before 41 1 a.d. 
is non-existent ; whereas the text of the ‘ Separated 
Gospels’ (or ‘Old Syriac’) is actually attested from 
works of the tliird and early fourth centuries. (P'or the 
proof of this, see below on ‘ Syriac \'ersions ' §§ 22^) 
Another objection which has often been raised is 
the silence of ecclesiastical writers with regard to the 
Antiochian revision. It has been said that if there had 
been prepared at Antioch early in the fourth century 
a revision of the text of the N'F which practically came 
to supersede all other forms of the text, we should have 
expected clear references in ecclesia.stical writers to so 
great an event. We hear something about the circum- 
stances w'hich gave rise to Jerome's \"ulgate ; should we 
not find similar references to the Antiochian revision if 
it had ever taken place ? 

The parallel here suggested with the history of the 
Latin Bible is instructive ; a closer examination will 
show that it tells the other way. It is true that we 
know something about the preparation of Jerome's 
new translation ; but this is ow ing to the fact that w'e 
possess the correspondence of that energetic and self- 
assertive personality. Of the reception of his NT we 
know little, except that his revision of the Go^pe]s seems 
to have found favour immediately in Africa. A still 
closer parallel to the silent success of the Antiochian re- 
vision is afforded by the history of the l^ook of Daniel. 

Both the Greek and the Latin branclie'; of the church originally 
received the Book of Daniel in the LXX version, but afterwnrd.s 
discarded this for the version of Theodotion. The change 
occurred in the Greek -speaking church towards the end of the 
second century, in the Latin church (at least in Africa) about tlie 
middle of the third century. But on events connected with this 
serious alteration of the traditional text ecclesiastical history is 
silent, and we are forced to .say with Jerome (Pr^e/. in Daniei), 
et hoc cur acciderit nescio.’ 

A true picture of the general attitude of the fourth 
century to textual revision is, in the opinion of the present 
W'riter, given by the Latin dialogue contra Fulgentium 
Donatistatnp‘ where a Catholic and a Donatist dispute 
together, the Catholic using the \’'ulgate throughout the 
Bible unchallenged, though the Donatist uniformly quotes 
from an Old Latin text. 

Against these objections to the theory of the Antiochian 

1 Hort 196, and especially 334^ 2 Migne, 48763 
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revision wc may now set the evidence derived from the 
Sijiai palimpsest (S.s), a MS discovered some years after 
the publication of Hort’s work. 

llort’s estimate of the Old Syriac had been necessarily derived 
from Cureton’s MS (S^), the surviving portions of which cover 
less than half the Gospel text. It seems, moreover, to repre- 
sent a type of the Old Syriac which has undergone revision 
from the (.Jreek (see col. 5002). Thus the discovery of Ss has 
practically for the first time revealed to us the true character 
of the great version of the Eastern world in its earliest form. 

Now Ss is absolutely free from the slightest trace of 
Antiochian readings. Not one of the characteristic 
Antiochian conflations is found in it. Moreover, in 
certain cases where the Latins agree with the ' Neiilrar 
text, but the Antiochian text has an additional clause, 
this additional clause alone is found in An instance 
is given above (§ 7) from Lk. 2446; another may be 
found at Mk. 1 13, whilst the additions to the true text of 
Mk. 1223 and 138 have a somewhat similar atte.station. 
These passages do not merely prove that the Old Syriac 
w*as uninfluenced by the Antiochian text ; they go far 
to show that a text akin to the Old Syriac was one of 
the elements out of which the eclectic Antiochian text 
was constructed. Thus the readings of 11 and its allies, 
the readings of the Old Latin and its allies, and now the 
readings of the Old Syriac, all contribute to explain the 
j^henoiuena of the Antiochian text ; but the mutual 
variations of 11 and the Old Latin and the Old Syriac 
cannot be explained from the Antiochian text regarded 
as the genuine original.' 

In leaving the discussion of the Antiochian revision 
we leave the region of comparative certainty. Hort's 
division of the ante-Nicene text into the 
strains of Western, Alexandrian, 
Antiocman Neutral, still more or less holds the 
texts. ground ; but important details of his 
scheme have incidentally been undermined, and the 
fresh evidence of S^ is here much less favourable to his 
presentation of the history of the text. The general 
lendencv of criticism has been to raise the value of 
the texts which Hort would have grouped under the 
heading of ‘W'estern.* d'he channel of early ‘ non- 
W’estern ' transmission has been still further narrowed, 
whilst there have come to light types of early ‘ W’estern ’ 
texts imrer than those which have earned them both 
their misleading name and their bad reputation. 

1. Recent research has decidedly confirmed Tischen- 
-dorfs assertion that B and N came from the same 
scriptorium. 

This was admitted by Hort ; but he thought that the two 
MSS might have been written in Rome. It now seems almost 
certain that they both belonged to the great library collected by 
Pamphilus at Caesarea.2 We must therefore allow for the possi- 
bility that their agreements come from a partial use of the same 
exemplar. This niight happen in several ways; e.g.^ the im- 
inedi.ate ancestor (or ancestors) of x may have been largely 
corrected to the R te.xt. These considerations do not militate 
directly against the e.xcellence of the common archetype of BN 
but they undoiihtedly raise once more the very serious cpiestion 
whether these great codices are in every case independent 
witnesses. 

The demonstrable inferiority of in certain books of the OT, 
notably Judges and Isaiah (see OT, ‘ Greek Versions’), may be 
held to cast a certain suspicion upon its XT te.xt. But the great 
Bibles of the fourth century must have been copied from several 
smaller codices or rolls containing only part^ of the Scriptures. 
The te.xtual characteristics, therefore, of B in the Prophets or 
the Oct.ateuch are by no means necessarily those it exhibits in 
the ( lospels or the Acts. 

2. The claims of the Antiochian text to represent the 
apostolic original are rejected mainly because no clear 
evidetice can be found for it earlier than the fourth 
century. It is acknow'ledged by all that the various 
forms of the ‘ W’estern ' text were widely spread in the 
second and third centuries. But where was the ‘ Neutral ’ 
text transmitted ? 

1 I'he latest serious defender of the conflate reading.s of the 
Anti<)chian text is W. Bousset {Textc und UntcysiicJiungcn^ 
xi. 4 97-102) ; but the emphatic rejection of these readings by Ss 
has m.ade the refutation of his argument superfluous. 

•- See Bousset, 7'^/ xi. 4 45 ; J. R. Harris, Stichometry, 

71-89; J. A. Robinson, Euthaliana. 36-43. 
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Hort’s answer is unambiguous. ‘Tbe Western licence did 
not prevail everywhere, and MSS unaffected by its results 
were still copied. The perpetuation of the purer text may in 
great measure be laid to the credit of the watchful scholars of 
Alexandria ; its best representatives among the versions are 
the b^gyptian, and especially that of Lower Egypt ; and the 
quotations which follow it are most abundant in Clement, 
Origen (Dionysius, Peter), Didymus, and the younger Cyril, all 
Alexandrians’ (Westcott and Hort, smaller eii. 550). 

It must, however, be noted that the testimony of our 
Alexandrian and Egyptian witnesses becomes more and 
more Western the earlier they are. Of the three great 
Alexandrian fathers, Origen is more ‘ W'estern ’ than 
Cyril, Clement is more ‘ Western ' than Origen.' Recent 
criticism has dealt similarly with the evidence of the 
Egyptian versions. The old arguments for the com- 
parative antiquity of the Sahidic version remain, and 
new discoveries of ancient fragments of that version and 
its immediate kindred are matle year by year. But in 
the Sahidic * the Western influence is often peculiarly 
well marked.'- The Bohairic, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly non -W'estern ; but Guidi has shown that 
this version in its present form, so far from being 
a product of the Ihini century, is almost certainly not 
earlier than the sixlh. T'he very existence of a specifi- 
cally Bohairic literature before the sixth century is 
extremely doubtful (see § 34). 

Vet with all deductions it remains true that the 
* Neutral ' text receives a larger measure of general 
I support even from the Sahidic version than from the 
early Latin or Syriac texts. In other words, a pre- 
dominantly ‘ non-Western ' text was current in Egypt 
from about Origen's time onwards. W'e are, morecjver, 
placed in a peculiarly favourable position for studying 
this type of text owing to the fortunate accident that the 
Antiochian revision never found favour in Egypt. Until 
j long after the Arab conquest the text found in Egyptian 
documents, both (Jreek and Coptic, continued on the 
whole to be that which Hort has called ‘Alexandrian.’ 
This text, though far purer than the Antiochian, is 
equally with it an artificial eclectic revision ; its survival 
at Alexandria, alone amongCJreek-speakingcommunilies, 
was no doubt connected with the growth of Egyptian 
Monophysiti.sm .3 

3. 'The ‘ W'estern ' text, as a whole, has hitherto found 
few defenders. This is partly due to ' an imperfect 
apprehension of the anticjuity and extension of the 
W'estern text as revealed by patristic quotations and 
by versions’ (Hort 170). Hort, whose general estimate 
of W'estern readings is no more favourable than that of 
his predecessors, groups W'estern characteristics under 
the three heads of Paraphrase, Interpolation, and 

1 Ihid. 549. The Gospel quotations of Clement of Alexandria 
have been carefully edited by P. H. Barnard ( Texts and Studies, 
55, 1899). 

- Hort, 550. 

3 The form in which the alternative ending to ^Ik. is 
exhibited by the ‘Alexandrian’ text is a good illustration of 
its highly artificial character. The genuine texj of that 
Ciospel breaks off in the middle of a clau.se at Mk. 168 with the 
words €<f>o^ovi’TO yap . . . (‘Per they feared . . . •’) ; but an 
ancient text, now represented by the Latin Codex Bobiensis (-(■), 
added the following sentence : ‘ But all that they had been 
commanded ihev showed forth in few words to those ihat were 
with Peter. And after these things Jesns him.self al.so appeared, 
and from the East even unto the est sent forth by tnem the 
holy and incorruptible preaching of eternal salvation. Amen.' 
The absence of quotations from Mk. 16 9-20 in Tertullian and 
Cyprian makes it highly probable that k here, as elsewhere, faith- 
fully reproduces the text of the Gospels current at Carthage up 
i to the middle of the third century-. This shorter conclusion 
evidently presupposes a text which ended at 168 as in BN and 

Most documents of course add to 168 the so-called ‘ last twelve 
verses of S. Mark,’ forming z’s>. 9-20. It is the characteristtc of 
the Alexandrian recension that it giZ'CS both^ conclusions, the 
longer one being linked to the shorter by a critical note. This 
composite ending is still extant in five Greek M.SS, in some 
/Ethiopic MSS, and in the margins of the Harclean Syriac and 
of the best MS of the Bohairic, accompanied in most ca.ses by 
the critical note (see Am^lineau, Not. et Extr. 34 2, and the 
de.scriptions of 'I' (Gregorj" 445I, and of [Gregory i39^» and 
see also J. R. Harris, appendix to Mrs. Lewis’s Lat. of Syriac 
MSS at Mt. Sinai, 103/). 
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Assimilation (Hort 173- 175). Notwithstanding this 
unfavourable verdict, ‘ Western ’ documents not unfre- 
quently form the bulk of the attestation for the readings 
adopted by him.^ The fact is that the expression 'the 
Western text ’ is a misnomer. The ‘ Western ’ docu- 
ments do not present a single recension, like the 
Antiochian text, or even a body of aberrant readings ; 
they rather represent the unrevised and progressively 
deteriorated state of the text throughout the Christian 
world in the ante-Nicene age. ' Western ’ readings are 
accordingly of various types, ranging from the un- 
corrupted original to the most extreme forms of inter- 
polation and paraphrase. It was a perception of this 
fact that led Hug as early as 1808 to speak of what is 
tisually called ‘ the Western text ’ by the name of kolv^ 
iKdo<ns. 

Much of the bad repute of ‘ W'estern ’ texts comes 
from the almost universal practice of treating Codex 
Bezai (D) as their leading representative. But this 
famous ^IS, though it contains very ancient elements, 
is far from being a pure representative of any ancient 
strain of text. A more just view would be gained by 
taking, on the one hand, the Latin fragments called Cod. 
Bobiensis {k) as the best type of the texts early current 
in the West, and, on the other, the Sinai palimpsest (85) 
as the best type of the texts early current in the East. 
Both these documents would be reckoned as ‘ Western ' 
according to the ordinary view ; but it has not yet been 
proved that they have any common origin later than the 
archetype of all our extant authorities. 

The discovery of the Sinai palimpsest has materially 
altered our conceptions of the early ‘ Western ’ text, One 
of the chief characteristics formerly assigned to that text 
was a tendency to admit interpolation ; and the presence 
in the leading ‘ Western ’ authorities of a series of inter- 
polations, which must have come from non -canonical 
sources, seemed to make it obvious that all ‘ Western ’ 
documents were derived from an interpolated copy of 
the f iospels later than the archetype of BN and their 
allies.*’ But though the Sinai palimpsest has a thoroughly 
non- Alexandrian text, not one of these interpolations is 
found in it. It \vas the presence of clear errors in all 
■ Western ’ documents known to the earlier critics w’hich 
made them think of a ' Western ’ recension or edition ; 
every fresh discovery, therefore, of documents funda- 
mentally ‘Western,’ but nevertheless free from these 
errors, makes the theory of a single Western recension 
less and less probable. 

4. One of the arguments employed by Hort in 
favour of the genuineness of the ‘ Neutral ’ text is the 
intrinsic excellence of the groups containing B, the chief 
‘ Neutral ’ document. This line of argument is of course 
quite independent of theories connected with the spread 
of the ‘Western’ or of any other ancient text. It 
is somewhat open, however, to the charge of subjectivity, 
and the very fact that not all the readings adopted by 
Hort have found universal favour, proves that the evi- 
dence of groups might have been interpreted differently. 
Salmon {Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the 
NT, 1897) calls the term ‘ Neutral ’ ' a question-begging 

^ Notable instances are Mt. 633 [(B)*V], 7 13 [><*], 1835 
[B{<b min. 2 Orig.], 10 20 [B^ codd. ap. Orig.}. The square 
brackets contain the ‘ non - Western ’ attestation of the text of 
Westcott and Hort. Thus before the discovery of x the true 
text of Mt. 6 33 7 13 was known from ‘ Western ’ documents alone. 

2 There are about twenty of these ‘ Western ’ interpolations 
in the Gospels. The chief of them are : — Mt. 3 15 (the light at 
the baptism) ; Mt. 1621^3 (‘the face of the sky');Mt. 2O28 
(‘seek from little to increase’); Mk. 10 3 (the angelic host at 
the resurrection) ; Lk. 0 4 (the man working on the Sabbath) ; 
Lk. 9 54yC (‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of’) ; Lk. 22 43^! (the 
bloody sweat) ; Lk. 23 34^ (‘ Father, forgive them ’) ; Jn. 5 4 (the 
angel at the pool); Jn. 7 53-8 ii (the woman taken in adultery). 
AH these are absent from Ss as well as from BJt, but they 
appear to belong to the earliest Latin texts. The longer con- 
clusion to the Second Gospel ([Mk.] 10 9-20) is absent from k in 
addition to BN Ss, so that this passage forms no part also of 
the earliest non-Alexandrian text. 
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name ’ (p. 49), and adds wiih great truth, ‘ if we want a 
more precise answer to the question what Hort means 
by “ Alexandrian,” we shall not be far wrong in saying, 
those readings which are Alexandrian in their origin and 
are not recognised by Codex B’ (p. 51). Yet there is 
no doubt that the text of B in the Gospels is, generally 
speaking, an excellent one. Of this there can be no 
stronger proof than the support it frequently gives to 
early readings, which, but for the witness of B, would 
have been dubbed with the fatal epithet of ‘ W’estern. ’ ^ 
The habitual assoeiates of B arc of quite a different 
character ; so frequently indeed does it agree with such 
‘ Ale.xandrian ’ documents as TL and the Egyptian 
versions, that it has actually been maintained that the 
Gospel text of* B is a transcript of the Egyptian re- 
cension of Hesychius (Bousset, 7 ^f/xi. 492). But the 
occasional, yet unmistakable, support which B affords 
to the Western against the specifically ‘Alexandrian’ 
readings is inconsistent with this view.’-^ 

To sum up, Hort’s text of the Gospels is less affected 
by recent discoveries than his criticism of the documents. 
, , ~ , . As was pointed out above, the readings 

of BN, the authorities on which Hort 
chiefly relied, are often supported by the most ancient form 
of the Old Latin {k), or by the most ancient form of the Old 
Syriac (Ss). These readings are almost always to be per- 
ferred, for they represent an agreement between the best 
‘Western’ and the best ‘ non -W’estern ’ texts. ^ The 
crucial difficulty occurs where all the early ‘W’estern’ 
documents unite against BN, or B>NL and the Bohairic. 
In other wwds, the question before the textual critic in 
the immediate future is. Are the oldest forms of the 
Old Latin and the Old Syriac independent? W’e may 
put the question in another form. Accepting Hort’s 
nomenclature, and remembering that ‘ W’estern ’ docu- 
ments such as h and Ss not unfrequently support B 
against the specifically ‘ Alexandrian ’ text, what grounds 
have we for thinking that B, or even BN united, is 
entirely free from ‘ Ale.xandrian ’ corrections ? ■* In the 
portions of the Gospels where k and Ss are both ex- 
tant, B has the support of one or other of them about 
four times out of five ; may not B be itself in the wrong 
in the remaining readings? How far, in fine, can we 
trust B whether supportefi by the other Greek MSS or 
not, in cases where its only attestation among the ancient 
versions is Egyptian ? 

The answers to these questions cannot positively be 
given until a complete analysis has been made of the 
extant ‘W’estern’ variants to the te.xt of BN. It is. 


1 E.g., in Lk. lOi 17, B has ‘ seveniy-two ’ disciples with the 
best Latin and Syriac texts, not ‘seventy.’ 

2 There is not the slightest likelihood that the non-Alexandrian 
readings in B have been introduced into the text of B’s ai'.cestors 
by irregular revision. The probability indeed is all the other 
way. The few indications afforded by the actual readings of 
the MS tend to show that ‘Western’ (or at any rate non- 
‘Alexandrian’) readings would have b'-en corrected out, not 
introduced. The most striking instance is Mt. 27 16 f. In these 
verses the common text has Bapafi^av . . . Bapa^jBav, but an 
ancient text (now represented by some good minuscules, a 
scholion, and the Old Syriac) read ’IrjcroiJf' Bapa^^av . . . ’Irjcrovy 
Tov BapajSjSar’. Now B has 'l-q<rovv in neither place ; hut it in- 
serts t 6 v before the second Bapa^^av. The obvious explanation 
is that an ancestor of B had the reading jestis Barabbas, but the 
corrector who expunged the word ’Itjctovv in both places omitted 
to delete the article in the second place. Other instances, some- 
what similar, are Mt. 2I31 (verTepo?) ; Mt. 23 26 (aiirou); Lk. 
19 37 (navTUip) ; Jn. 8 57 (eopaxe?). In such places the ‘ neutrality ’ 
of B is the neutrality of compromi.se. 

3 A striking instance is afforded by the readings connected 
with the double cock-crowing in Mk. 14. The text adopted by 
Hort was that of B, a Greek lectionary, and the Bohairic. It 
is now found also in Syr.sin. The fact that Syr.sin. here agrees 
with B is a strong confirmation of the correctness of Hort’s 
judgment : at the same time it removes the whole set of varia- 
tions from the category of places where the true text is pre- 
served in ‘ non-Western ’ documents alone. 

4 The definite issue is raised, for instance, in Mk. G20, where 
BNL Boh read rjiropet for etroiei. 'Eiroiei (with slight variations) 
is found in all other documents, including Lat.vt and Syr.vt. If 
r)n 6 p€i be Jiot original, it looks more like an ingenious conjecture 
than a palasographical blunder. 
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however, in the direction here indicated — viz., the 
j)reservation of the true text in a eonsiderable numljer 
of eases by ‘ Western ’ documents alone — that criticism 
may ultimately bo able to advance beyond the point 
reached by Hort. 

W’e may add a few illustrations of passages where the 
text adopted by Wll can be certainly or probably 
amended. 

i. Mt. 08 ‘your leather knoweth what things ye have 
need of irpb roO v/jlcLs airijaai avrop.' For aLTTjffai avTbp 

12 Illustra " ^ dpol^ai rb arb/xa in D //. ^ 'I'his 
’ picturesque locution has been adopted 
ive ex s. jjy Nestle (Hastings' JJli 

739/?) ; the slenderness of the attestation may be ex- 
plained by the desire of avoiding what seemed an 
undignified expression. All Syriac VSS. support the 
common text ; but it is worth noticing that in Mt. 

52 Ss reads ‘ and he Ixjgan to say to them ’ instead of 
‘ and he opened his mouth and taught them, saying. . .' 

A somewhat similar variant is to l>e found in 
Mt. 723, where for bp.6\oyrf]crix} we find dfibauj attested 
by bi/ vg. codd. pp. lat (incl. Rebaplismatc, 7) : Justin 
Martyr 262, with the African Latin [k [Cyp] also 
and Sc [hiat Ss). have epu) — i.c\, their text has been as- 
similated to Lk. Ir327. 

ii. Mt. 11 5 ' Kal imaxol euayyeXi^oPTai’ om. k Sg 
Diat.'**^ [i.e.. Macs. too). 

These word.s belong to the genuine text of Lk. 722 
and are in accordance with Lk.’s accustomed diction. 

In Mt., on the other hand, the word €vayy€\i^e<jOai 
never cTccurs again : if the phrase omitted by and S^ 
be retained, we must almost assume that Mt. is here 
directly borrowing from Lk. Omit the phra.se, and the 
linguistic difficulty is removed ; Mt. gives the actual 
words of Jesus, whilst Lk.’s addition ‘the poor are 
evangeli-sed ’ is an early (and correct) interpretation of 
them. Similarly po/unKbs in Mt. 2235 is alien to the 
diction c;f the First Gospel and comes from Lk. IO25 : 
the word is rightly omitted from Mt. by 1-118-209 
e .Ss Arm Origen 

Ilarmonistic additions are among the most freejuent 
and misleading corni]Ttions of the text, as Jerome was 
the first to sec : ‘ dum cundem sensum alius alitcr cx- 
pressit, ille qiie nmim e ciuattuor primiim Icgcrat, ad 
eius exemplum ceteros quoipie n<‘stimauerit emendandos' 
{/ip. ait Damasum). Other passages where the dis- 
covery of .S^ has helped to remove additions of this kind 
are Mt. 21 44 (taken from Lk. 20 18) ; Lk. 1 1 33 Wb 
rbp f-ibbiop (Mt. 015); Jn. 12 8 'For the poor ye have 
always with you, but me ye have not always' (taken 
from Mk. 14 7, Mt. 20 n, but omitted in |n. by D 
S^A;_ 

iii. Mt. 2 r>i ‘went forth to meet the bridegroom 
and the bride' D i*-209 124* Latt Syrr (incl. .Sg) 
Arm. This addition is certainly genuine, and in ac- 
cordance with Oriental custom, d'he bridegroom goes 
with his friends to bring away the bride from her father’s 
home ; no one is left at the bridegroom's house but a 
few ‘virgins’ [i.e., maidservants) to keep watch. In 
the parable these maidservants represent the church 
(as in Lk. I236), whilst the arrival of the wedding pro- 
cession with the bridegroom and his bride represents the 
coming of Christ. Christ is here the bridegroom and 
the bride ; the waiting servants are the church. But 
the more familiar image was the comparison of Christ 
to the bridegroom, the church to the bride ; when the 
Bride had become the stock metaphor for the church, 
the careless editor had a strong temptation to leave it 
out in the parable where it does not mean the church. j 

iv. 'S\\.. S 32 ‘ Kal TrapprjalgL rbp \6yop i\d\€L.' These | 
words come after the first announcement of the Passion, | 
without variation in Greek MS.S. As the}’ stand they j 
are a remark of the evangelist, to which there is nothing j 

1 I.e.y cod. Claromontanus of the 6th century. D has the 
itacism ANOI^e* 


corresponding in the parallel passages Mt. 16 21, Lk. 
‘d22 : either the remark was considered too uninteresting 
to repeal, or it originally contained something which 
later writers might regard as unsuitable. For 'I'v. 31/., 
Ss Diat^*^ and k have * the Son of Man must suffer 
many things . . . and after the third day rise and 
openly speak the word ' — i.e.. they read \a\dp or exXa- 
\tLP instead of eXdXei, thereby making the clause part 
of je.sus' word to the disci pLs. 'The central thought, 
therefore, of the prediction is not the physical miracle 
but the general victory of the Gospel after the great 
struggle (cp Hos. 62/. ). That Jesus did not preach 
' openly ' after the Resurrection was a reason why the 
clause should be omitted by Ml. and Lk. , and at a later 
period should be altered in Mk. ; but the agreement 
here of our earliest eastern and western texts enables us 
to restore the original form with confidence. 

v. 'The restoration of the true texts of Acts is a more 
difficult matter than that of the Gospels owing to the 
comparative poverty of the evidence. We need es{Xici- 
ally something corresiTonding to the 'Old Syriac,’ by 
the aid of which we might separate really ancient read- 
ings in the Old Latin and in D from those western 
variants that never had anything beyond a local circula- 
tion. Several of the proper names are undoubtedly 
corrupt, 'lovbaiap Acts 29 is impossible, for 

Judaea is quite out of place between Mesopotamia and 
Cappadocia. The African Latin (dert. adv. Jud. 7, 
Aug. r. k'und.) substituted Armeniani ; but this is 
paheographically unlikely : possibly Lk. wrote 

ropAY<M<NN— , Gordyma, now Kurdistan, vi. In 
Acts 4 6 'loodpPTjs is a mistake for ^liopdOas, the true 
name being preserved only in 1 ), in Berger’s Perpignan 
MS and (as E. Nestle points out) ip Lagarde’s OS 
69 18 : on the other hnncl the Fleury palimpsest (h) is 
said to have [/o]hannes, and we may conjecture from 
the Doctrine of Addai 11 23 that the Old Syriac attested 
Onias. vii. In Acts 13 8 the present writer has a strong 
suspicion that the mysterious name 'EXu/Aas, for which 
eroifios is read or inferred in several Western documents, 
is a corruption of 6 Xoi/xos, ‘ the pestilent fellow ' (cp 
-Acts 24 5). But conjectures of this kind stand on 

quite a different footing from those restorations of the 
text which are based on a consenus of the most ancient 
evidence. If we are to feel any confidence that this or 
that phrase or variant is the actual word of the original 
writer, it must be because we can really trace back the 
phrase in question to the earliest limes, not because it 
happens to have commended itself to some critic of the 
ancient or modern world. 

In .'idclition to Hort's Introduction (above, § 7), the following 
works on NT le.xiiial criticism may be recommended. E. 
Nestle, Introd. to the Textual Criticisjn 0/ the Greek XT 
(Theological Tran.slation Liljrary, vol. xiii.), 1901, F. (1. Ken- 
yon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism 0/ the Xl\ 1901, 
k. Lake, The Text 0/ the XT iAtvw&oixsy'), 1900. (L S.almon, 
Some 'I'houghts on the Textual Criticism of the XT., 1897. 
C. R. Cregorj-, Textkritik des XT, vol. i., 1000: this will be a 
.separate edition of the FroU\^omena to ‘ Tiscliendorf,] brought 
up to date. -A new and important w'ork on te.xtual criticism is 
announced (1902) by H. von Soden. 


B, VERSIONS 
1. Latin 

Latin versions of the scriptures can be traced back into 
the second century. The Scillitan martyrs at Carthage 
^ . in the year 180 a. d. had in their case of 

13. Latin ver- ‘epistles of Paul the just man.'^ 
sions . St these MSS may have 

• • “'•11 

contained it is of course impossible 
directly to determine ; but the occasional references of 
Terttillian adv. Prax. § 5) to the translation then 

in common use are not inconsistent with the belief that 
it was of the same general type as that found in the 
many biblical quotations of Cyprian. 

To Cyprian, according to the judgment of the latest 


J Texts and Studies, i. 2 1 14. 
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investigator of his style,* the Latin version seemed 
‘ clumsily executed and quite modern ’ ; but he quotes it 
continually with remarkable accuracy, and never seems 
to question the correctness of the renderings. The 
natural inference is that Cyprian in the middle of the 
third century found a definite Latin text established as 
an authoritative standard in Carthage. 

We are able to carry back the liistory one stage 
farther. The quotations of Novatian, Cyprian’s Roman 
contemporary, give us the text current in Rome, just 
as Cyprian's quotations give us the text current in 
Carthage. To them we may add the few verses 
quoted by the Roman presbyters Moyses and Maxi- 
mus in their letter to Cyprian (ap. Cypr. Ep. 31, 
§ 4). These quotations present marked differences 
from the Cyprianic text, as well as marked agreements 
with it ; we are, therefore, justified iq assuming for both 
the Carthaginian and the Roman types a common 
origin, which at the same time must have been sufficiently 
remote to allow for the development of the characteristic 
differences between the two texts. 

No tradition of the origin or literary history of the 
Latin versions seems to have been known even to 
14 Their "^^^ustine or Jerome ; it remains an open 

o'riffin Q^^stion whether the first translation was 
® * made in Roman Africa, in Italy, or in Gaul. 

What is certain is that by the middle of the fourth 
century, Latin biblical MSS exhibited a most confusing 
variety of text, caused at least in part by revision from 
later Greek MSS as well as by modifications of the 
Latin phraseology. This confusion lasted until all the 
'Old Latin’ (or ‘ ante-Mieronymian ’) te.xts were sup- 
planted by the revised version of Jerome (383-400 A.d. ), 
which was undertaken at the request of Pope Damasus 
and ultimately became the Vulgate of the Western 
church. 

We are thus driven back on e\idence other than 
tradition to classify our MSS — to find, if possible, the 
local texts which they respectively represent. This 
classification is the more necessary as the primary 
importance of the Old Latin versions lies in their age. 
The ‘ Old Latin ' may go back to the second century ; 
but before any particular Old Latin reading can be 
safely treated as second-century evidence we require at 
least prima facie proof that the document in which it 
occurs has a text which has largely escaped revision 
from later Greek MSS. 


In classifying our Old Latin authorities each group of 
books must be treated separately. As a matter of fact, 

15. Classification. groups have had differ- 

ent literary fates. In the Gospels, 
the Psalms, and Isaiah, we find a maze of aberrant 
texts; on the other hand, the book of Wisdom seems 
never to have undergone a thorough revision in 
later times, and the text of Cyprian’s citations here 
harflly differs from the printed Vulgate. 

The necessary starting-point is siq^plied by the biblical 
quotations in the Latin Fathers. Some of the evidence, 
however, derived from this source must be used with 
great caution. 

k It is rarely possible to take the many scriptural allusions 
in Tertullian's works as literal representations of the biblical 
text current in Carthage in his day. They are, in fact, so unlike 
any surviving type of the Latin versions that it is maintained by 
Zahn^ and others that the Hible had not been tran.slated into 
Latin in Terlulli.an’s time. Even those, however, who place the 
origin of the Latin Hible earlier than Tertullian admit that he 
often translates directly from the Greek. A clear instance of 
this is de Came Christ i § 20, where Mt. 1 16 is quoted in agree- 
ment with the ordinary’’ Greek reading against the combined 
testimony of all the older Latin texts. 

ii. A great uncertainty hangs over the age of the Latin trans- 
lation of Irenajus’s work against Heresies. If it he contemporary 
with the author it becomes a primary witness for the Gallican 
text. Some, however, including Hort, have placed it in the 
fourth century, and this is undoubtedly the safer view. 

iii. One of our chief authorities, the Testimonia of Cyprian 


1 E. W. Watson \\\ Studia Biblica^^it)^, 
2 Gesch. d. NT Kano ns , 1 51-60. 
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(a series of proof-te.xts from Scripture), was so popular in the 
Latin church that certain later writers tjuote from it instead of 
using the Bible directly. In so far as this is done these writers 
cease to be Independent witnesses. This applies to Eirmicus 
Maternus, Commodian, Laciantius, and in part to Lucifer and 
Zeno. 

Fragments at least of eighteen MSS of the Old Latin 
Gospels are still extant. Of these only one — the Latin 

16 The Codex Bezm (</) — is a bilingual. Five 

Gospels. [a). 

veronensis {h), Palatinus (e), Sangallensis 

(n), Bobiensis (/&),— as well as d itself, are of the fourth 
or the fifth century, having therefore been transcribed 
at a time when the Old Latin was in full church use. 

Hort was the first to point out the close connection 
of the texts of k and e with the many and accurate 
quotations of Cyprian (died 258). Of these two M.SS 
k is more faithful to the Cyprianic standard than e ; 
but both are quite on a different plane from the rest of 
the Latin MSS. We may therefore take the text of k 
and ^ as representing the form in which the Gospels 
were read at Carthage in the middle of the third century 
before the Decian persecution. The only other non- 
Patristic authorities which show a distinctive African 
[i.e., C3'prianic) character are the contemporary correc- 
tions in the text of n (esp. in Lk. and Mk. ), corrections 
which must have been made from a M.S very like e, and 
isolated sections {e.g., the last ch.apters of Lk. ) in the 
late MS c (Colbertinus). 

The character of the ‘African Latin’ differs much 
from other Old Latin texts both in language and in the 
underlying Greek text.^ But one fact stands out above 
all others — its unlikeness to the eclectic texts of the 
fourth century, both Greek and Latin. 

For the most part the interpolation.s of this, the oldest con- 
tinuous Latin text of the Gospels that has come down to us, are 
to a large extent not the interpolations of the eclectic texts, and 
its omissions are not their omissions ; moreover its renderings 
are not the renderings of the later revised Latin texts such as 
the Vulgate and its immediate predcces.sors. All this tends to 
show that the African text of the third century had to a large 
extent escaped revision from Greek sources ; in other words, 
that the Greek text implied by k and its companions is that 
which underlies the original translation. 

The remaining Old Latin MSS, including the l.atin 
of Cod. Bezoe, may be classed as ‘ Fiiro]iean,' since 
they agree with the European Fathers against the 
peculiar African renderings. The origin of this type of 
text is still obscure. The MSS group themselves round 
the two great codices a and h. Of these l> occupies a 
central position, the other MSS differing from one 
another more than they differ from it. At the same 
time it may be doubted whether a does not represent an 
earlier stage of the I'mropean text, as the quotations of 
Novatian (the Roman contemporary of Cyprian) pre- 
dominantly favour a against b, so far, that is, as the 
‘ European ’ type is developed in them. 'This is especi- 
ally the case in Jn. , where the a text is also supported 
by Lucifer of Cagli.ari. On this view ‘African’ read- 
ings found in a are relics of the earlier form of the 
‘ European ’ text. On the other hand b is the oldest 
representative of that stage of the European text from 
which most of the later forms of the Old Latin, and 
finally the \’'ulgate, are descended. 

Some of the later Latin texts hav'e been partially 
conformed to the Antiochian Greek text. The most 
prominent surviving example is Cod. Brixianus (/), a 
Gospel MS of the sixth century. It has been con- 
jectured that MSS of this type were referred to by 
Augustine under the term Itala and that they formed 
the basis of Jerome’s revision. But it is much more 
probable that Augustine’s Itala means the \^ulgate ; 
see below (§ 59). The peculiar element of / is derived 
from the codices of the Gothic version brought into N. 
Italy by the Lombards and perhaps by previous northern 
invaders during the fifth and the sixth century, whilst 
the agreement of f and the Vulgate (which in parts is 

1 See especially Sanday’s essay on the text of k in Old Latin 
Biblical Texts ^ vol. ii. 
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very marked) is most likely due to the intrusion of 
Vulgate readings into the text ofy.^ 

Many ‘ Aniiochian ’ readings are found in the Vulgate, as is 
only natural in a revision undertaken by the aid of Greek MSS 
at the end of the fourth century. Some noteworthy agreements 
of the Vulgate with the Greek MSS X and li are also found, 
especially in the Acts : this points to a use of the great library 
at Caesarea. Jerome gave special heed to the elimination of 
harmonistic corruptions and to correcting the_ rendering f)f 
important doctrinal expressions. A well-known instance of the 
latter is the introduction of supcrsul^stantialem into the Lord’s 
Prayer in Mt. instead oicotidianuui^ to render cTriovirior’. Quite 
as characteristic is mundns for 6 K 6 <rixo^ in )n.,Aic ffiundus being 
reserved for 6 Koafjio^ ovto?.^ 

The African text of the Pauline epistles is im- 
perfectly preserved. The version used by Cyprian is 
p .. not represented in any known MS. though 
. au me peculiar renderings reappear 

^ ' in the not inconsiderable quotations of 

Tyconius (flor. 380). Entirely distinct from these, and 
representing a different Greek original, is the text of 
Gal. r> 19 ff. as quoted by Nemesianus of Thubunae at 
the Council of Carthage (256 A.D. ), a text which has 
points of contact with Tertullian {cp de Pudic. § 17).^ 

Among European texts the Latin of cod. Claromon- 
tanus (D2 dc^ holds a high place. The twin texts of 
bilingual MSS are always open to the suspicion of 
having been greatly assimilated one to another. In the 
case of i/g- however, the genuine Old Latin character of 
the text is vindicated by its frequent agreement with the 
quotations ot Lucifer of Cagliari (tsyo)- curious 

interlinear I..atin version of Cod. Hccrnerianus (Gg^g) is 
not predominantly supported by any Latin writer, and 
perhaps ought not to be reckoned among continuous 
Old Latin authorities. The revised text used by 
Augustine in this part of the NT is represented by 
fragments of two MSS formerly at Freising, now at 
Munich (r, r^). 

In the Vulgate itself comparatively few changes 
appear to have been made by Jerome in the Pauline 
Epistles, so that it may almost be reckoned among the 
late Old Latin texts. On the other hand the Gothic- 
Latin MS usually quoted as gue has very little inde- 
pendent value, as the Latin has been assimilated to the 
parallel Gothic text. 

d'he Epistle to the Hebrews was absent from the 
original form of the Latin canon, and it is not quoted 
by Cyprian or Tyconius, nor apparently by Irenaeus. 
Tertullian quotes it once [dc Piuiic. § 20), but not as 
scripture ; as in the other parts of the NT the version 
he uses does not agree with any other Latin authority. 
It is, therefore, of interest to observe that the text of 
Hebrews in stands on the same footing with that of 
the rest of the epistles, the agreement with Lucifer 
being there as clearly marked as elsewhere, although in 
the MS itself the epistle forms a sort of appendix at the 
end. The epistle also occurs in the Freising MS, with 
the text of which the quotations of Augustine agree. 

The ‘ Western ’ text of Acts is found in nearly all 
Old Latin authorities (see col. 4996, n. 3) ; in attempt- 
. ing therefore to trace their mutual eonnec- 
’ tion we must chiefly be guided by the style 
of the Latin renderings. The mere presence of Western 
glosses in a Latin source, such as Augustine, tells us 
little of his relation, e.g. , to the Latin of Cod. Bezne. 

The most important quotations are found in Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Lucifer of Cagliari, 
and the anonymous African tract de Rebaptisinate 

t F. C. Burkitt, Journ. 0/ TJteol. 1 129-134 ; Fr. 

Kauflfmann’s ‘ Beilrage zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibel- 
ubersetzung 5,’ in Ztsch,/. dentsche Philologie, 32305-335. 

2 In Jn. 10 16 the Vulgate, against all Greek MSS, substitutes 

unum cuile (‘one fold’) for the Old Latin unus grex (‘one 
flock ’), and from the Vulgate was derived the familiar rendering 
of the authorised version. The Vulgate rendering of this verse has 
been used by Wordsworth and White in support of their view 
that Jerome used Greek M.SS of a type of text now lost. See, 
however, J. H. Bernard in 11 335-342. 

3 For Nenie.sianus see C. H. Turner in Journ, 0/ TheoL 
Studies^ ‘ItoijJF, 


(usually bound up with Cyprian). Of MSS we have 
besides the Latin of the bilinguals Cod. Bezre [d) and 
Cod. Laudianus {Co), large fragments of an African text 
in the sixth -century palimpsest Cod. Floriacensis {h), a 
complete European text in Cod. Gigas Holmensis {g), 
and 1-136 28 16-end in a (?) Spanish text published by 
Berger from a MS once at Perpignan (/). There are 
also fragments of a late European text in a fifth-century 
palimpsest at Vienna (j), now published by H. J. White. 
The ‘ Acta ' of Augustine's dispute with Felix the 
Maniehee at Hippo in 404 a.d. should almost be 
counted among the MSS, for in them Augustine reads 
from a codex the continuous text of Actsl- 2 ir (see 
below, § 21). 

The most primitive form represented by these MS.S is 
that found in h, the text of which is almost exactly that 
of Cyprian and also of Augustine. That the text con- 
tained in g is ancient, although the MS is only of the 
thirteenth century, is proved by its close agreement with 
the quotations of Lucifer, where it agrees with as well 
as where it differs from the Vulgate. 

This type of text is also found in a Milan lectionary (^2) con- 
taining the story of Stephen, and to some extent in j ; it reappears, 
.strange to say, in the non -Vulgate portions of the '‘Liber 
Comicum,' a Visigothic lectionary published by Morin. The 
text of / diflfers greatly from g^ and seems to have most afTiniiy 
with the very .scanty extracts in the Speculum (/«) which run 
parallel to it. The not unfrequent agreements of p with ^2 seem 
rather to be due to the fact that each is a very literal version of 
the Greek than to real kinship of te.xt. 7 'he Latin columns of 
the two bilinguals d and <’2, as we might almost expect, agree 
closely with no ancient Latin text.^ The renderings found in 
the quotations of Tertullian and the Latin translation of Irenaeus 
here as in other parts of the Bible do not agree consistently 
with any other authority. 

I With regard to the underlying Greek, Irenaeus and 
the Africans together with the Perpignan MS all go 
back to a Greek text such as that of Codex Beza*, btit 
comparatively seldom afford any real support to the 
eccentricities of its Latin side. It is probable that the 
‘Western’ element of Eg (Laudianus) is ultimately of 
Latin origin.^ This, however, but rarely gives an 
independent value to the Latin side of the existing MS, 
except where Eg stands alone among Greek authorities. 
Whatever the history of the ancestors of Cod. Laudianus 
may have been, in our MS the Greek and the Latin are 
almost completely equated to each other. The pages 
indeed have quite the appearance of a glossar)'. 

In the later ICuropean text represented by g and 
Lucifer the ‘ Western ’ glosses have been to some extent 
corrected out. This is true still more of the \"ulgate, 

, which in Acts not unfrequently follows the Greek text 
j approved by modern critical editors. 

I A very remarkable type — a third-century African text 
I as far as regards renderings, but without the ‘ Western ’ 
glosses— is found in the anonymous tract de Rebapiis- 
j mate. 

\ It reflects in fact the i.solated position of the writer, who, 
although a contemporary of Cyprian, differed from the majority 
of the Africans in the biblical text he used, as he differed from 
them on the question of the Rebaptism of heretics .3 The 
literary history of Acts in Latin can never be regarded as de- 
finitely settled until the appearance of this curious text is 
sufficiently accounted for. 

The full collection of seven Catholic epistles which 
. usually follows Acts in Greek MSS was 
19 . GatnoliC included in the Latin canon until 

epistles, fourth century. Only i Pet. and 

I Jn. with Jude had hitherto been universally re- 

1 This contrasts strongly with the perfect agreement between 
C2 and Beda, who actually used the Cod. Laudianus itself, 

2 lllass, Acta Apt. p. 28yC 

3 The phraseology of the quotations in the de Rebaptismaie 
\ is almost always that of the Cyprianic Bible. The work is a 
I letter apparently addressed to Cyprian himself (§ 4, § 10). It 

is possible that it was not originally composed in Latin, and that 
I we possess only the Latin tran.slation, as in the parallel case of 
' Firmilian’s letter to Cyprian (ap. Cypr. Ep. 75). This would 
account both for the African phrases and for the non-African text. 
It is worth noticing that the de Rebaptismaie contains a clear 
allusion to Mk. 16 14 (§ 9, end : non crediderunt, n\s\ postmodum 
ah ipso Domino omnibus modis fuissent obiurgati atque 
increpati'). 
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ceived, although 2 Jn. is also quoted by some early 
Fathers. 

The extant Old Latin authorities for this division of 
the NT are as follows : — (i.) Of the Old African version 
no MS is known ; but we have the quotations of Cyprian 
from I Pet. (called ad Ponticos, as in Tertullian) and 
I Jn. M'ith these, on the whole, agree the quotations 
of Tyconius. A verse from 2 Jn. is quoted by one of 
the Bishops at the Council of Carthage, (ii. ) A later 
African revision, including all the seven epistles is found 
in Augustine. Of this revision we have two MS.S, h at 
Paris (fragments of i and 2 Pet., i Jn. ) and q at 
Munich (a large fragment of i Jn.). h is the same 
Cod. Floriacensis as in Acts, but in the Cath. Epp. 
the text is not Cyprianic, but late African. A peculiar 
recension is found in the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum 
(w), in which the extracts from Jas. agree very closely 
with the quotations of the Spanish heretic Priscillian. 
This late Spanish type of text is noteworthy as the 
original source of the famous gloss of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses in i Jn. 5;. (iii. ) Among Euro- 
pean texts we have the extensive quotations of Lucifer, 
including more than half of Jude ; fragments of Jas. 
and I Pet. are also found in s (see § 18). Of Jas. a 
complete text is extant in a non-biblical MS formerly at 
Corbey, now at St. Petersburg {ff). This translation 
appears to be as old as the early part of the fourth 
century, and is apparently used by Chroniatius of 
Aquileia. A fragment of 3 Jn. is found in Cod. Bezne, 
immediately before Acts ; but it must remain a matter 
of conjecture what other books that MS once contained 
between the Gospels and Acts.^ 

The Apocalypse from the first formed part of the 
Latin N T, and in Africa the ecclesiastical version of it 

20 AoocalvDse suffered re- 

P yp • vision in the fourth century as was the 

case with the rest of the NT, except Acts. Hence it 
comes to pass that the ‘ late African ’ text of the Apoca- 
lypse, as given almost in full in the Commentary of 
Primasius, bishop of Hadrumetum in the sixth century, 
differs but little from the Cyprianic text. The same 
text is also found in the fragments of Cod. h (see above, 
§ iSy. ). A somewhat different type appears in the 
Commentary of Tyconius, large fragments of which 
are preserved in Primasius, in Beatus the Spaniard, 
aiul in other sources. Beside these a late European 
text is extant in ^ (see above, § 18) ; but Lucifer avoids 
quoting the Apocalypse altogether. A third type of 
text seems to underly the Vulgate, which has affinities 
both with g and with the African text. 

In certain circles some parts of Jerome’s revised 
translation were received immediately into Church use. 

21 Histor instance, was the case at Hippo, 

of the ^ Augustine, whilst writing to Jerome in 

~ . , 403 A. D. to deprecate his great changes 

^ in the OT, nevertheless says : ‘ Proinde 

non paruas Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo quod 
Euangelium ex Grceco interpretatus es, quia pmne in 
omnibus nulla offensio est.' This limitation of his 
praise to the Gospel is confirmed by the story of the 
trial of Felix the Manichee in the following year (see 
above, § 18). At the trial Augustine had occasion to 
read from the N'b the story of the descent of the Spirit. 
Accordingly there was handed to him first a Codex of 
the Gospels, from which he read Lk. 2436-49 in the 
Vulgate text ; then being given a Codex of Acts, he 
read out Actsli-2ii in a very pure African Old Latin 
text. The fact that the text of Acts as here given is 
quite unmixed with Vulgate readings shows that our MSS 
of ‘ Aug. contra Felice 7 n ’ have suffered no wholesale cor- 
ruption ; we cannot therefore but conclude that by 404 
A.D. the Gospels were read at Hippo from the Vulgate, 

1 The vacant space would suggest that the missing books are 
the Apocalypse, and all three Johannine epp., making up 
with the Fourth Gospel the complete Instrunientum lohannis 
(Tert. de Res. Carnis, § 38). 


whilst in other books of the Bible, such as Acts, the 
unrevised Old Latin was still publicly used. 

In some parts of the Western Empire the old versions 
were long retained in ecclesiastical use, especially in 
Gaul and N. Italy. This resulted in the formation of 
mixed texts, sometimes by the insertion of familiar Old 
Latin phrases into Vulgate M.SS, but ntore often by the 
imperfect correction of the codices of the old versions to 
the Vulgate standard. These principles were in action 
in all parts of the Latin church ; but they produced 
somewhat different types of text owing to the different 
epochs at which the Vulgate text, as current in Rome 
and S. Italy generally, was brought in among the 
various nationalities. 

Some of the most interesting texts of the Vulgate come 
from the British Isles. Both Great Britain and Ireland 
had received the Bible before the victory of Jerome's 
revision ; but the coming of the heathen English almost 
entirely destroyed Christianity in what is now England. 
The mission of Augustine brought the \'ulgate with it, 
and the careful English scholars of Northumbria looked 
to Rome and S. Italy for patterns of text, rather than 
to north-western Europe. A product of the North- 
umbrian school is the Codex Amiatinus, now at Florence, 
the leading MS of the Vulgate lx)th in the Old and in the 
New Testament. This great book appears to have been 
copied from a Neapolitan text ; it was written at Jarrow 
or Wearmouth a little before 716 A.D. and was brought 
to Italy as a present to the Pope by the Abbot Ceolfrid. 

The Irish, until after the time of Columba, adhered 
to the Old Latin ; one fairly pure Irish Old Latin text 
of the Gospels survives in Cod. Usserianus (r). From 
about the year 700, however, the Roman tonsure and 
the Roman text began to make way among the Irish 
also, and this resulted in the jjrevalence of a mixed type 
of MSS of which the Book of Kells and the Book of 
Armagh are noteworthy examples. A similar type of 
text is found also in MSS written in Britain, represent- 
ing the fusion of Iona and Rome. 

Simultaneous with the re-establishment of a Western Empire 
under Charlemagne came efforts for improvement of the Vulgate 
text. Hence aro.se the two great eclectic editions of the ninth 
century : that of Thcodulf of Orleans, who aimed at collecting 
a large body of variants in the form of marginal notes ; and that 
of Alcuin of York, who at the express desire of the great 
Emperor constructed a standard text. Alcuin’s revision wa.s 
presented to Charlemagne on Christmas Day, 801 a.d., and 
although his text was soon corrupted in minor details his work 
marks a turning-point in the history of the Vulgate. ‘ Up to 
the middle of the ninth century . . . we find a distre.s.sing 
jumble of the be.st and the worst texts existing side by side, 
the ancient versions mixed with the \’'ulgate in inextricable 
confusion, and the books of the Bible following a different order 
in each 1 \IS. After .\lcuin all is changed ; the singularities 
have been levelled, the text has become more equal and its 
character rnore tame. . . . From Alcuin's time onward the 
only Bible in use has been that of Jerome, and the ancient 
versions have disappeared ' (Berger, Vul^-atc, p. xviij.l 


II. Sykiac 

Almost everything that relates to the origin and early 
history of the Syriac versions is the subject of coniro- 

22 . Three early 

S i attempt has Ijeen made to distinguish 

versions between what may be regarded as 
proved beyond reasonable doubt, and 
what must in our present state of knowledge remain only 
a probability. It will be necessary, in discussing the 
earlier forms of the Syriac versions, to take the various 
parts of the NT one by one, as in the case of the Old 
Latin. The later Syriac versions will be described 
subsequently by themselves. 

The Four Gospels. — About the year 420 a.d. the 
Gospel was extant in Syriac in three forms, viz. — 

(i. ) The Peshifta, or Syriac Vulgate. 


^ The Vulgate was first printed at Mainz between 1452 and 
1456 (‘ Mazarin Bible ’). The authoritative edition used by the 
Rornan Church was issued by Clement VIII. in 1592. A critical 
edition of the NT is being prepared by Bishop /. Wordsworth 
and the Rev. H. J. White, of which the volume containing the 
Gospels has already appeared {Oxford, 1889-98). 
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(ii. ) 'r.Ttian's Diaiessaron. 

(iii. ) 'Fhe '■ Eva7t^cli6n da- Mepharreshe^ or Old 
Syriac. 

A clear idea of the nature of these three documents 
and their relation to one another is necessary for a right 
use of the S^Tiac versions in tlie criticism of the Gospels. 


(i. ) 'The version of the NT which alone has been in 
ecclesiastical use int he Syriac church since the middle 
P ViTffn century, is known by the 

2 J. resnuLa. p^shitid (or Pdshittd in the 

Jacobite system of pronunciation) — i.e. ‘ the simple.’ 

'I'he name Pcshiila was in use as early as the ninth or the tenth 
century ; it has been conjectured that it originally served to 
distinguish the Syriac Vulgate of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Hexaplaric version of the’OT and the Harclean of the 
NT (see below, §§ 30, 61), editions which were furnished with 
marginal variants and other critical apparatus. 


The Peshitta is extant in many M.S.S, a few of which 
are as old as the fifth century. All of them, however, 
represent the same type of text as is found in the 
modern editions. It was first printed by Widmanstad 
(Vienna, 1555). d'he best edition of the Gospels is 
the Tetraeuangelium published by (the late) P. E. 
Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam (Oxford, 1901). A small 
American edition of the NT in the Nestorian character 
(New York, 1886, etc. ) gives an excellent text in a very 
handy form. Following the notation of ^\'esteott and 
Hort, I shall speak of the Peshipa as Syriac \'ulgale. 

(ii. ) 'I'he Diaiessaron, a harmony of the Four Gospels 
composed by 'Patian the pupil of Justin Martyr, at one 
24 Dia took the place of the separate Four 

. ' Gospels in the public services of the 

essaron. i^yriae-speaking church. Hut a vigorous 
effort to get rid of it was made by the bisho]Js during 
the first half of the fifth century, and in consequence 
of this no copy of the Syriac Diatessaron is now 
known to survi\'e. 

Our main extant authority for the text of the Syriac 
Diatessaron is the Commentary of h^phraim^ (t373). 
This work is no longer extant in Syriac, but is known to 
us through an Armenian translation. A few express 
quotations from the original work survive in some later 
Syriac commentaries on the Gospels, such as those of 
the Nestorian Ishb'dad and the Jacobite Dionysius 
Hnrsalibi. A complete Arabic version of the Diates- 
saron, made early in the eleventh century, has been 
published by C'iasea from two MSS (Rome, t888); this 
was not made from the Diatessaron as Ephraim knew 
it, but from a later edition in which the text had been 
almost wholly assimilated to the text of the Peshitta. - 
It is therefore nearly worthless for the study of the text 
of the Diatessaron, though valuable for determining the 
arrangement adopted by 'I'atian.^ The Commentary of 
Ephraim is ciuoted by the jiages of a Latin rendering of 
the Armenian, published in 1876 by G. Moesinger. 

(iii. ) .Another version of the Four Gospels, distinct 
from the Peshitta (or Syr. vg), was called Evangelidn 
25 ‘Old ‘ Gospel of the Separ- 

. , ated (ones). 'I'he name obviously contains 

^ ’ a reference to the Diatessaron, which in 

contradistinction to it is also called in Syriac Evaiigclion 
da-Mt^hallUte, ‘Gospel of the Mixed. ’ The title ‘Sepa- 
rated Gospels ’ would be equally aiiplicable to the Four 


' Ephraim is often spoken ol as Kphrem Synts, and as ‘ the 
Deacon of Kde.s.sa.' 'I'he Syriac form of the name is Afrem. 

It is worth notice tlial the textual history of the Diaies.saron 
in the E. is largely paralleled by its history in the W., where it 
is extant in Cod. Fulden.sis and its copie.s, the text being 
altogether as-siniilated to the Vulgate. But there are many 
indication.s that it had formerly exi.sted with an ‘ Old Latin ’ 
text. In other words, the text of the Diaiessaron, so far as we 
are able to trace it, was always in process of being assimilated 
to the prevalent local text of the Four Gospels. 

^ English translation by J. Hamlyn Hill, The Earliest Life 
of Christ (T. & T. Clark, 1894), and (direct from the Arabic) by 
H. W. Hogg in Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. pp. 
35 *i 38(T..S:T. Clark, 1897). 

^ Perhaps ‘Gospel accordinj^ to the Separated (Evangelists)' 
is a nearer translation, the particle da being used for xara in the 
Syriac titles of the Gospels. 
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Gospels as read in the Peshitta, and indeed the Peshitta 
is probably intended in the passage where Evangelidn 
da-M^pharrdshe occurs in the canons of Kabbfila.' On 
the other hand, the Sinaitie and the Nitrian MSS both 
call themselves by this name, and Bar.salibi and Bar 
Bahlul the lexicographer expressly quote from the 
Evangelidn da-Mdpharrdshe the reading 'Jesus Barab- 
bas ’ in Mt. 27 17, found in the Sinaitie MS.- 

'Two codices of the Evangelidn da-MfpharrHhc are at 
present known to scholars, viz., the Sinai palimpsest 
(S.s), and the Nitrian MS used by Cureton (Sc). 
The Nitrian MS, now B. M. add. 14,451, came with 
the rest of the librar}^ of the Convent of S. Mary 
Deipara in 1842-7 to I^ondon, where its peculiar char- 
acter was shortly afterwards recognised by Cureton, 
then keeper of the Oriental MSS. His edition of the 
MS appeared in 1858,^ and from him the version came 
to be known as the ‘ Curetonian.’ The Sinai palimpsest 
was discovered at the Convent of S. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson of Cam- 
bridge in 1892, and transcribed in the following year 
by the late R. L. Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and the 
present writer. 

.Sc may be assigned to the middle of the fifth centur>'. It 
contained the Gospels in the order Mt. Mk. Jn. Lk. ; but all 
that is now extant is Mt.l 1-832 10 32-23 25 Mk. 16 17-20 Jn. 
1 1-42 3 6-7 37 14 10-12 16-18 21-23 26-29 Lk. 2 48-3 16 7 33-I6 12 17 
1-24 44, or less than half of the whole. S.s is perhap.s half a 

century older than Sc. It contained the Gospels in the usual 
order : Mt. Mk. Lk. Jn. ; only about 450 verses (/.<•’., about one 
eighth of the whole) are now altogether mi.ssing ; but many words 
and lines are illegible. Most of the gaps in Cureton’s text can 
now in a measure be filled ; but for the history of the text the 
value of Ss lies less in those parts where it supplemeni.s Sc 
than in those where the two MS.S run parallel. I>y a com- 
pari.son of these portions we are able to gain some idea of the 
range of variation found in the codices of the ‘ Old Syriac,' 


Since the publication of Cureton’s Codex in 1858, a 
discussion has gone on as to the relative age of the 

26. Relation f and tl,e 
of three 1 eslutta. ihe general opinion had 
formerly Ix^en that the Peshitta, much 
in its present state, had existed ever since the earliest 
ages of the Syriac -speaking church. The defenders 
of that opinion rested their case upon the common 
reception of the Peshitta by all the sects into which 
Syriac Chistendom has been divided from the end 
of the fifth century, the exclusive use of the Peshitta by 
Syriac ecclesiastical writers, and the alleged conservatism 
of Orientals. 'I'he first of these arguments proves, 
indeed, what is universally acknowledged — that the 
l^eshitta had already attained a position of exclusive 
authority by the latter jiart of the fifth century. But 
the publication of a mass of early Syriac works during 
the last fifty years has materially weakened the second 
argument. 'I'he decisive moment is the episcopate of 
Rabbula, bishoji of Edessa from 411-435 A.D. From 
that time tlie N'F quotations of Syriac writers are all 
infiuenced by the Pesliiua, beginning with Isaac of 
Antioch (t46o). But the quotations in Syriac writers 
earlier than Rabbfila agree with the known peculiarities 
of the Diatessaron and the Ev. da-Mdpharrdshe. The 
text of the Diatessaron itself, as known to us from 
Ephraim’s Commentary and the few but express quota- 
tions of later writers, very closely resembled that of the 
Ev. da-Mdpharrhhe without being identical with it. 


t The codices of the Psalter in the Peshiua bear the title 
‘The Book of the Praises of David da-MCpharreske.' May not 
the last word be taken to mean ‘ in separate (Psalms)’? 

2 The Evangelicn da-Afipharreshi could not have got its 
name in contradistinction to the Peshitta. The only piece of 
evidence which seems to suggest this unlike!}' conclusion is the 
above-quoted statement about Jesus Barabbas, which is repeated 
word for word by l^arsalibi and Bar Bahlul. Probablyj there- 
fore, they each took it from some older scholion, in which the 
‘ Old Syriac ‘ was contra.stedj not with the SjTiac Vulgate, hut 
with the Diatessaron. It is possible that Evangelion da- 
Mepkat'reshi in Rabbula’s canons (Overbeck, 220 3) means any 
MS of the Four Gospels as opposed to a MS of the Diaiessaron. 

3 It had been already in print for ten years. Three leaves of 
the codex found their way to Berlin, and are now numbered 
Orient. Quart. 528 in the Royal Librar>% 
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The writings in winch the Diatessaron or the Ev. da^MepItar- | 
reshi are used include the Acts of Judas Thomas (3rd cent.)j I 
the Doctrine of A ddai (4th cent.), the Homilies of Aphraates 
(337-345), the genuine writings of Ephraim (1373), the writings 
of Cyrillona {Ji. 400), the Syriac Doctrine of the Ajosttes 
published by Cureton (4th cent.). The Syriac translations of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History and Theophania (made be- 
fore 41 1) also show the influence of the Ev. da-Mepharresh^, 
and even Jacob of Serug (6th cent.) follows the Diatessaron in 
his Homily on the Lord’s Prayer. 

The witness of li^phraim was long claimed for the Peshitta 
against the Ez>. da-Mepharreshi on the authority of commen- 
taries and homilies which were printed as Ephraim’s in the 
Roman edition (1737-43), but on insuflicient evidence. Ephraim’s 
genuine writings, which include more than 350 homilies, show 
no trace of distinctively Peshitta readings (F. C. Burkitt, 
Ephraim's Quotations f^rom the Gospel^ Cambridge, 1901). 

To Rabbula is clue both the publication of the 
Peshitta and the suppression of the Diatessaron. At 
the beginning of his episcopate (41 1 a. D. ) ‘he trans- 
lated by the wisdom of God that was in him the NT 
from Greek into Syriac, because of its variations, 
accurately just as it was’ {Life of Mar Rabbula, in 
Overbeck, 172 18^). And in his canons he ordered 
‘ that in every church there should be a copy of the 
Ezk da-MUpharr^she, and that it should be read ’ (Over- 
beck, 220 3). When we consider that up to the time 
of Rabbula the Gospel cjuotations in Syriac works never 
exhibit the peeuliarities of the Peshitta, whilst after the 
time of Rabbula they uniformly agree with it, there can 
be little doubt that the translation of the NT prepared 
by Rabbula was the Peshitta itself.^ 

The Peshitta is thus an edition of the Ev. da-Mbphar- 
r^she, revised into closer conformity with the Greek, 
and published by authority with a view of superseding 
both the Diatessaron and the then current Syriae texts 
of the F'our Gospels. 

The method by which the new edition was propagated 
may be learnt from d'heodoret, bishop of the adjoining 
see of Cyrrhus, who ‘ swept up more than two hundred 
copies of the Diatessaron in the churches of his diocese 
and introduced the Four Gospels in their place ’ (quoted 
in Wright’s Syriac Literature, 9). The older forms 
of the Ev. da-MSpharrHshe seem throughout the fourth 
century to have been much less used than the Diates- 
saron, so that when the Peshitta was substituted for the 
Diatessaron in the public services, it practically had no 
rivals. Neither Ss nor Sc show any signs of having 
been prepared for church use. In a word, the Diates- 
saron was condemned ; the Ev. da- MUpkarr^shb was 
antiquated. 

d'hc internal character of the Peshitta, as compared 
with that of the Ev. da-Mepharreshe confirms the view 
of their relation to one another which has been given 
above. 

1. The style of the Ev. da-MPpharr^she gives an 
impression of great age. All the later Syriac versions, 
such as the Harclean, are marked by excessive literal- 
ness ; but the Ev. da-MPpharrPshe is less conventional 
and more idiomatic than the Peshitta. Certain particles 
also and idioms are found in the Ev. da-MPpharrPshe j 
which are avoided in the Peshiua and later Syriac 
writings.’^ 

2. The subscriptions at the end of each Gospel in 
the Ev. da-MPpharrPshe contain no more than ‘ Here 
endeth the Gospel of Mark,' or 'of Luke,' as the case 
may be. But to render Ei)a77Ato;/ /card M. more 
exactly the Peshiua has * The \}ioly\ Gospel, the preach- 
ing of MJ Moreover, it is added in almost all codices 
of the Peshiua that Matthew composed his Gospel ‘ in 
Hebreio in Palestine,' Mark ' ui Latin at Rome,' Luke 
'in Greek at Alexandria the Great,' and John 'in 
Greek at Ephesus.' Similar statements are found in 
some Greek MSS of the Gospels. This peculiar render- 

1 See F. C. Burkitt, S. Ephraini s Quotations, ^7. 

2 Such are the occasional use of the copula to introduce the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence (^.^., Lie. 12 45^^ Ss Sc) and 
the occurrence of the word ‘forsooth,’ which is met with 
only in the oldest Syriac literature and has been consistently 
expunged in Sc by a corrector. 
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ing of /card, and the insertion of these pseudo-biblio- 
graphical notices, when contrasted with the simplicity 
of the Ev. da-MPpharrPshe , are by themselves enough 
to stamp the Peshitta as a later recension. 

3. Although Ss and Sq usually agree closely with 
one another against the Peshitta text, and sometimes 
even stand alone together against all other critical 
authorities, they often differ in important readings.^ 
But the MSS of the Peshiua hardly vary except in ortho- 
graphical matters and other trifles. It is difficult to re- 
concile this fact with the priority of the Peshiua. If the 
two versions had existed side by side during the third 
century, it is not easy to see why the codices of the Ev. 
da-MPpharrPshe should have been honoured by revision 
from the Greek, whilst the codices of the Peshitta were 
untouched. 

The Peshiua has too many points of resemblance 
to the Ev. da-MPpharresh^ to be considered an in- 
dependent translation from the Greek. We must 
therefore regard the PeshiUa as a revision of the 
previously existing Ev. da-MipharrPshe, just as the 
Latin Vulgate was a revision of an Old Latin text. 
For that reason Westeott and Hort quote the Peshiua 
as Syr.vg. The agreement of Ss and Sc may be 
conveniently indicated by Syr.vt. or the ‘ Old Syriac.’ 

The Greek text of the .Antiochian revision (see §§ 
7, 9) is usually followed by the Peshitta, where it 
differs from the Old Syriae ; but to this rule there are 
some exceptions {e.g., Mt. 11 192213 Jn. 1 18). The 
revision of the Syriac NT was therefore made from a 
Greek MS such as Cod. Ephraemi (C) which retained 
some non-Antiochiaii readings in the midst of a funda- 
mentally Antiochian text. It will be remembered that 
Rabbula was the friend of Cyril of Alexandria, in whose 
quotations mudi the same state of things is found. At 
the same time there are readings in Syr.vg which 
definitely reflect the local Antiochian tradition {e.g., the 
punctuation of Jn. 527 f. ). 

The only theory to account for the textual facts which has 
been advanced by defenders of the priority of Syr.vg to the 
Ev. da-Mipharreshe is that, on the .suppre.s^ion of the Diates- 
saron, a sudden demand may have arisen for copies of the Four 
Gospels. Scribes would then have made imperfect copies, full 
of phrases taken from Tatian’s Harmony, two of which survive 
in Ss and Sc. This theory accounts for the marked resemblance 
of the Ezk da-Mipharreshe to the Diatessaron on the one hand, 
and to the Pe.shiua on the other. It does not account, however, 
for the numerous instances where Ss and Sc (or one of them) 
have a reading which is neither that of the Diatessaron nor of the 
Peshitta. Thus in Lk. 17 21 (‘ the kingdom of God is errb? 
vfjioip ') the Peshiua has within you, the 1 )iatessaron has in your 
heart, but Ss and .Sc have among you. Other notalde instances 
are Mk. 10 50 Lk. 4 29. 

No hypothesis about the origin and mutual relations of early 
S>'riac texts can stand, which does not account for the crucial 
fact that Mk. ends at Id 8 in Ss, although the ‘last twelve 
verses ’ are found in the Diatessaron as well as in the Peshitta. 

Of our two codices of Syr.vt Ss is in every respect a 
better text than Sc- The discovery of Ss has justified 
Ilort’s conjecture tliat Sc represents a form of the Old 
Syriac which has suffered ‘ irregular revi.sion ’ from the 
Greek .2 The best evidence for this is afforded by the 
presence in Sc of several conflate readings {e.g. , Mt. fuS 
j Jn. 424). 

I T he fact of this revision once established, it is reason- 
I able to assign to the revisor the many passages where 
words and verses which are absent from Ss have 
been added in Sc. Thus the episode of the bloody 
' sweat, the missing clauses of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Lk. , the long interpolation after Mt. 2O28, and the 
verse Mt. 21 44, are all found in Sc, though absent from 
Ss. The process of revision, however, was by no means 
thorough, for Sc agrees with Ss in omitting Mt. IG23 
1721 I811 Jn. 53 4, etc.^ 

1 The most striking instance is [Mk. 1169-20, which Is read by 
Sc but omitted by Ss. 

2 Hort, 118. 

3 Jn Lk. 10 41 42 Ss has the shorter reading found also in all 
genuine Old Latin le.vts, viz., ‘ Martha, Martha. Mary has 
chosen the better part,’ etc., omitting the ydp after ‘Mary’ in 
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It might have been suspected that Ss had been corrected to a 
Greek text such as that of H by the excision of all these passages. 
lUit this suspicion is shown to be groundless by the fact that Ss 
contains several interpolations (notably one at the end of Lk. 
23 4?) which are especially characteristic of the Old Syriac, 
though found in no Greek MS. Had the passages which are 
wanting in Ss been deliberately expunged owing to their absence 
from certain (ireek MSS, these other passages would have been 
rejected along with the rest. 

The crucial problem in the history of the Old Syriac 


is its relation to the Diatessaron. There are two views 
T? 1 f' conceivable. 

f’‘ 01 d S I. That the Diatessaron was the 

+ n* f original form in which the Gospel was 

to la ess. circulated in Syriac, and that the 

Evangelion da-Mepkarreshe (Syr. vt) was a later trans- 
lation from the Greek ; but the translation was much 


influenced by the te.\t of the already existing Syriac 
Diatessaron. 

2. 'I'hat Syr.vt was the original form of the Gospel 
in .Syriac ; and that the Diatessaron was an independent 
work, originally composed in Greek (or Latin), but 
translated into Syriac as far as possible in the wording 
of Syr.vt, which it eventually superseded for church use. 

A third theory, that the Diatessaron was a purely 
Syriac work, later than Syr.vt and compiled exclusively 
from it, can no longer be held since the discovery of the 
Sinai palimpsest. 

The Diatessaron undoubtedly contained extracts from the 
‘last twelve verses' of Mk.,^ which are absent from Ss and 
therefore from the earliest form of the Evangelion da-Mephar- 
reshi. If the Diatessaron had been entirely based upon 
Syr.vt, we should have to assume that .Syr.vt had been already 
revisedhy 170-180 a.d., the date of 'I'atlan’s return to the East, 
besides, the theory that the Diatessaron was a .Syriac work fails 
to account for the Latin Codex Euldensis and allied documents. 


An adetpiate discussion of the other two theories 
would far exceed the limits of this article, although it 
p . dejiends upon the conclusion reached 
8. bone u- jQ place the Old Syriac In 

Sion. middle or end of the second century. 

It must suffice to say here, that the scanty historical 
notices of the early Syriac-speaking church contain 
nothing contrary to the first view (viz., that the 
Diatessaron preceded Xhe Evangelion da-Mepharreshe) 
and much that confirms it.- 

On this hypothesis wc may conjecturally date the Ev. 
da-Mepharreshc about 200 and connect it with the 
mission of Pal fib 'vho was ordained bishop of Edessa by 
Serapion of .\ntioch. 

'Phe arguments in favour of the second view are chiefly 
based on the text of Ss. .Some of the readings character- 
istic of that M.S are quite contrary in tendency to what 
we otherwise know of Syriac Christianity, and that such 
a text should exist at all is a remarkable testimony to 
the essential faithfulness of the translator to the (jreek 
text before him. The Diatessaron much nearer reflects 
the tendencies of the lime. In fact, some things which 
we know to have stood in the Diatessaron almost read 
like a deliberate protest against the text of Syr.vt as 
represented by the .Sinai palimpsest. 

Tati.Tn held Encratite v-iews, and it accords with them that he 
left out the genealogies from the Diatessaron, and that Joseph 
is never called husband of Mary. This course is also followed 
in .Sc (except so far as concerns the genealogies), and it harmonises 
with all we know of the Syriac-speaking church in the third 
century. l»ut in Ss this tendency is altogether absent, to such 
an extent that the last clause of Mt. 1 16 is rendered 'Joseph^ to 
xvhptH v'as betrothed Mary the I’irgin, begat Jesus ivhich is 
called Christ.'^ Certain statements in Aphraates’ Homily on 


42, as well as the words about the ‘ something necessary’ in 
v. 42. In Sc the missing words^ are supplied to v. 4: ; but no 

E article is added after ‘Mary’ in v. 42, and thus the reviser’s 
and is betrayed. 

1 The same mosaic of Mt. 28 Mk. 16 and Lk. 24 is found in 
fuld as in the Arabic Diatessaron. Aphraates 120 mentions 
Christ’s session at the right hand of the Father (Mk. 16 19) 
immediately after quoting Mt. 2820. 

2 The public reading of the Diatessaron at Edessa in early 
times to the apparent exclusion of the Four Gospels, is implied 
in the Doctrine of Addai 36. For the date and historical 
value of this work, see L. J. Tixeront, Les Origines de V Eglise 
d' Edesse, esp. 120 /^ 

3 [On the text of this verse cp Mary, § i3(<z).] 


the Genealogy of our Lord, and some comments preserved by 
IjarsalibT on ^l 1. 1 16 prove that these readings of Ss are not mere 
peculiarities of an isolated MS. On the other hand, Sc through- 
out the whole of the first chapter of Matthew’s gospel presents 
a corrected text (except I It. 1 20, ' to thee ’). The attempt which 
has been m.ade to represent Ss as an heretical codex rests on no 
sure foundation, and the natural inference is that .Syr.vt in its 
original form was characterised by a primitive innocence of 
offence in this matter (see Lk.2 

The arguments which go to prove that the Ar- 
menian and zKthiopic versions were originally made 
from the Old Syriac are indicated elsewhere (see § 36/^ ). 
It may be remarked that there is nothing to connect 
these versions with the Diatessaron. But if, as seems 
most probable, they were made from the Evangelidn 
da-Mepharreshe, this circumstance affords another proof 
of its antiquity. If the Evangelidn da-Mepharreshe were 
a novelty, hardly holding its own against the ancient 
and popular Diatessaron, it would scarcely have been 
chosen in preference to the Diatessaron for missionary 
translations. 

On the first publication of Sc in 1858, Cureton brought 
forward arguments to prove that the (xospel of Mt. in Sc 
represented the original ‘ Hebrew ’ Gospel whilst the other 
Gospels were mere tran.slations from the Greek. This wild 
theory found few defenders and is almost forgotten, but it 
was based on a perception that there is a difference of style 
between the various Gospels in the Ev. da-Mepharreshi. 
Lately Dr. A. Hjelt has collected the indications which show 
that the translation of the four Gospels does not come from 
' the same hand, Ml. being the earliest and Lk. the latest to he 
i rendered into Syriac (D/V* altsyriscke Evangelieniibersetzung, 

, Leipsic, 1901). The theory is attractive and may very'^ well 
rest upon a basis of fact ; at the same time too much stress 
should not be laid upon irregularity of rendering .as a proof of 
' composite authorship. Only those who have tried to make a 
pedantically consistent translation of the Gospels can realise 
j with what difficulty consistency is attained. 

No MS of the Old Syri.ac version of Acts or of the 
Pauline epistles is known to have survived. That the 
. . , Peshitta is not the original form of the 

*E ^ tl Syriac version in these books also is 
* P ' proved by the quotations in Aphraates, 
and from the commentaries of Ephraim. These com- 
mentaries are preserved only in the ancient Armenian 
transl.ation, having no doubt fallen out of favour when 
, the text on which they were based had Ijeen superseded 
by the Peshitta. In using these commentaries great 
care is necessary, as the biblical text appears sometimes 
to have been assimilated to the Armenian Vulgate. The 
quotations of Aphraates from the Pauline epistles are 
many ; but those from Acts unfortunately cover only 
five verses. 

The almost complete loss of the Old Syriac version, except 
for the Gospels, causes a serious gap in the apparatus of critical 
authorities for the text of the NT. It can be to some liule 
' extent supplied from the Armenian. Readings of the Armenian 
Vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with 
some confidence to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac. 

The Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse formed no 
part of the Old Syriac version.^ In the Peshitta this 
defect is partially supj^lied by a translation of James. 
I Peter and i John, in agreement with the usage of 
Antioch as represented by Chrysostom ; but to this day 
the Syriac Vulgate does not include the Apocalypse or 
the minor Catholic epistles. 

The Peshitta was firmly established for ecclesiastical 
use in the Syriac -speaking church at the time of the 
. Xestorian schism, and has continued to be 
sa a er ^exclusively used by the Xestorian com- 
munity. Among the Jacobites (or Mono- 
versions. branch of the Syrians), however, two 

successive attempts were made to render into Syriac the 
full canon and the current text of the later Greek-speak- 
ing churches. 

\\"hat appears to have been a revision of the XT 

1 Addai 46 ; ‘ The Law and the Prophets and the Gospel 
. . . and the Epistles of Paul . . . and the Acts of the twelve 
Apwstles — these waitings shall ye read in the churches of Christ, 
and besides these ye shall read nothing else.’ Neither in 
Aphraates nor in the genuine works of Ephraim are there 
any quotations from Apoc. or Cath. epp. 
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Peshitta, supplemented by those books of the Greek 
canon which were lacking in Syriac, was made in 508 
A. D. for Philo.xenus, bishop of Mabbog. 

Whether any part of this revision of ihe Peshitta survives is 
doubtful : 1 but there is good reason to believe that the supple- 
mental version of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, which was 
first published by E. Pococke in 1630, and is generally bound up 
with modern editions of the Peshitta, belongs to the original 
Philoxenian. A MS of the Apocalypse in the same version has 
been discovered by Gwynn, who has published the text with 
full Prolegomena and critical notes (Dublin, 1897). 

In the year 616 Thomas of Heraclea (Harkel), bishop 
of Mabbog, made at Alexandria an elaborate revision of 
the Philoxenian which still survives in several MSS and 
is called the Harclean Version. It was edited by Joseph 
White at O.xford in 1778-1803 from a slightly imperfect 
MS ; but the missing portion of Hebrews was at length 
supplied from a Cambridge codex by Bensly in 1889. 
It is not improbable that the version of the Apocalypse 
published in 1627 by De Dieu, and now commonly 
printed with the PeshiUa, is a part of the work of Thomas 
of Heraelea. 

The text of the Harclean version is remarkable for its excessive 
literalness,^ and for the critical notes with which it is furnished. 
These notes contain the various readings of two (or three) Greek 
MSS collated by Thomas at Alexandria. In Acts these notes 
are of real importance, as one of the MS.S must have contained 
a ‘ Western ' text much like that of Codex Bezse. The text of the 
Harclean version itself, as distinguished from these alternative 
or additional readings, is almost invariably that of the later 
Greek MSS. 


The Syriac versions hitherto described have all been 
in the 'classical’ Edessene idiom. It is customary 
Pnl f ■ nlso to reckon under ' Syriac Versions ’ 
es inian surviving biblical fragments in the 
version. , Palestinian ' dialect. 

The Aramaic language is divided into two branches, 
the classical Edessene being the main e.xample of the 
Eastern Aramaic, whilst Palmyrene and the various types 
of Jewish Aramaic (including Samaritan) belong to the 
Western branch. 'Phe dialect in which the Christian 
version described in this section is written is a variety 
of the Western Aramaic, almost identical with that of 
the later Galihean Jews.^ Its linguistic interest, there- 
fore, is very great, for although it is a somewhat literal 
translation from the Greek, the language in which it is 
svritten comes nearest of all known Christian dialects to 


that spoken by Jesus and the apostles. See Aramaic, 
§ 7 (col. 283). 

The surviving documents can be traced to three 
sources: (t) the Malkite convent of S. Elias on the 
Black Mountain in the district of the Duxne^xv Antioch ; ^ 
(2) the convent of S. Catherine on Mt. Sinai ; (3) a 
community, or communities, ofMalkites settled in Egypt. 

The MSS included under (i) appear to have been bought for 
the conv'ent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert in the 
thirteenth century, after the sack of Antioch by Bibars the 
Mameluke Sultan. They include the Vatican lectionary and 
the London fragments published by Land. The S. Petersburg 
fragments published by Land, which were brought by Tischendorf 
from the East, are almost certainly to be added to the MSS of 
class (2). Those of class (3) include the book of occasional offices 
now at the British Museum (Or. 4951), the Praxapostolos edited 
by Mrs. Lewis, and the fragments from the Cairo Geniza now in 
the Bodleian and the Cambridge University library. 

For the Gospels we have fragments of four continuous 
codices : — 

I. Land’s Pet ropo lit anus antiquior (7th cent.) : 2. Land’s 
Petropolitanus recentior (8th cent.), two leaves of which 


^ See Wiseman, Horce Syriacte, 178 n. 

2 The same torturing of the Syriac idiom in order to express 
every particle of the Greek is found in the contemporary 
translation of the Hexaplar text of the LXX by Paul of Telia 
(see § 61). 

3 Dalman, des Jiid.-Paldst. Aranidisch, 33*40. The 

only locality in Palestine with which any of our documents can 
be^definitely connected is 'Afitid, a small town in lat. 32°, long. 
35“, almost equally distant from Jaffa, Nablus, and Jerusalem — 
t.e., not far from the frontier between Judaea and Samaritan 
territoiy. 

The Malkites (or ‘ King’s Party ’) are tho.se Oriental Christians 
who did not become Monophysites or Nestorians, but remained 
in communion with Constantinople. The district of the Dux (to 
Aovf) is mentioned by Anna Comnena {Alexias^ 13 12). 
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appear to be still at Sinai in Cod, Iber, 32;! 3. One leaf of 
B.M. Add. 14, 450, published by Land (Sth cent.); 4. Fragments 
of Mt. and Lk. from B.M. Add. 14,664, published by Land 
(nth cent.). Besides these there are three complete Gospel 
lectionaries, one at the Vatican and two at Sinai, besides 
fragments of at least two others at Sinai and London, all dating 
from the eleventh century. 'J'he Vatican lectionary (Vat. Syr. 
xix) has been well edited by Lagarde (Pvan^cliarium Hierosoly- 
viitanum^ 1892). The Sinai lectionaries, together with the 
readings of the Vatican lectionary, were edited by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gib.son in 1899. 

The rest of the NT is but imperfectly preserved. The very 
ancient Bodleian fragments of the Pauline epistles have been 
edited by G. H. Gwilliam {Oxford, 1893-6), and a small frag- 
ment of Galatians from Sinai by J. R. Harris. Land has edited 
Acts 146-13 from an ancient lectionary (see §62). In 1895 
Mrs. Lewis bought in Cairo a late MS (V 12th cent.) containing 
lections from all parts of the Bible except the Gospels, and in 
conjunction with Mrs. Gibson and Dr. Nestle published the text 
in 1897 as Studia Sinaitka, * 5 . The lections differ from those 
in Land’s much older lectionary, and Mrs. Lewis’ MS is dis- 
tinctly stated not to have come from Sinai. 1 1 may have belonged 
to the same community that owned the very late MS of the 
Liturgy of the Nile, edited by G. Margoliouth (JR AS, Oct. 
1896). This Liturgy contains a lesson from Acts 10 ; but the 
text is nothing more than an adaptation of the Peshitta to the 
Palestinian dialect. 

The Palestinian documents exhibit a mi.xed text. 
The influence of the Peshitta is often apparent ; but in 
the main the Greek is closely followed, so that even 
such Semitic names as Tt^ctoCs and 'Lifxojv are transliter- 
ated Isos and Siimhi, not Yeshd' (or IshCI) and Shim' on. 
The syntax, moreover, is so much assimilated to the 
Greek as to render the Palestinian version a very unsafe 
guide in the reconstruction of the original Aramaic of 
Gospel phrases. 

The origin of this curious literature is still obscure ; 
but the present writer has given reasons for cotmecting 
it with the efforts made by Justinian in the sixth 
century to extirpate the Samaritan religion and by 
Heraclius early in the seventh century to harass the 
Jews. An earlier date than the sixth century is not 
suggested either by the general course of history or 
by the character of the surviving documents. F. C. 
Burkitt’s art. in Jouni. of Th. Studies, 2183^, con- 
tains a full bibliography of the Christian Palestinian 
literature. 


III. Coptic and other Vi-:rsiox.s 


Egypt is the stronghold of ' non-^^"estern ’ texts. The 

32 Co tic Egyptian 

. * , K versions is therefore a problem of con- 

tra,iisla.tioii : . , , , . - 

siderable interest for the general history 

of the text of the X T. 


date. 


In Egypt ‘ the progress of Christianity was for a long 
time confined within the limits of a single city, which 
was itself a foreign colony ; and till the close of the 
second century the predecessors of Demetrius “ were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. J'hree bishops 
were consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, and the 
number was increased to twenty by his successor 
Heracles. The body of the natives, a people dis- 
tinguished by sullen inflexibility of temper, entertained 
the new doctrine with coldness and reluctance ; and 
even in the time of Origen it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had surmounted his early prejudices in 
favour of the sacred animals of his country. As soon, 
indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of 
those barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion ; the 
cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and the deserts 
of Thebais swarmed with hermits.’^ The date here 
assigned for the spread of Christianity in the country is 
borne out by the Life of S. Pachomins (§ i), which 
puts the repentance of the nations as coming to pass 
after the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin. 
Pachomius, the founder of organised monastic life, born 


1 The Sinai leaves are published in Mrs. Lewis’s Cat. of 
Syriac d/VV, App. pp. 118-120. They exactly agree in size and 
character with the leaves of Land’s Petropolitanus recentior. 

2 Bishop of Alexandria, 189-233 a.d. 

3 Bury’s Gibbon, 260, following Entychius {Annal. 1 333) and 
Orig. Cels. 1 757. 
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in 285, was convened early in the fourth ecntury, and 
estaldished the 'ralx,*nnitie monastery in Upper Kgypl 
in 322. Such a cominunily could not long be without 
the Scriptures in the vernacular, so that the earliest 
version in I’vgyptian cannot be later than the first quarter 
of the fourth century. 

There is very little reason for placing it much earlier. 
The notices in Kus. HE 641 of the * Egyptian ' Alex- 
andrians who suffered during the Decian persecution 
contain nothing to indicate that they formed a separate 
community, with a translated Bible an^l Liturgy. The 
Life of S. Antony is generally quoted as implying the 
existence of a Coptic version in the third century ; but 
it is not easy to say how much may be built upon the 
details of the early part of Antony’s career, as related 
by his biographer.^ The evidence of the Pistis Sophia 
also is indecisive as to date, d'he Pistis Sophia is a 
Gnostic work of the latter half of the third century, 
which survives in a very ancient Sahidic MS.^ Most of 
the allusions in it to the Old and New Testaments arc 
loose and paraphrastic. But several of the Psalms are 
quoted by number in full, almost word for word with the 
Sahidie version. We cannot, however, certainly infer 
from this that Sahidic is the original language of the 
book. I'he Sahidic version must be older than the 
Pistis Sophia as we have it ; but the I’salms in question, 
which are all put into the mouths of the various apostles 
to illustrate the Gnostic teaching of Jesus, may have been 
added by the .Sahidic translator with the view of com- 
mending the book to orthodox readers ; their strict j 
fidelity to the biblical text shows quite a different spirit i 
from the free invention of the rest of the book. | 

As many as five or six Coptic dialects have been 
distinguished by modern scholars ; but from the point 
TV, of view of textual criticism the Coptic 
. versions fall into three divi.sions : — the 
versions, Payyhmir, and the Bohairic, 

The Sahidic (Saidie) is the version of Upper Egypt (in 
Arabic es-Said) ; it was formerly sometimes called the 
Thebaic version. The Fayyumie version, formerly 
called ‘ Bashnuiric,’ is repre.sented chiefiy by documents 
coming from the h'ayyiim ; to this version belong also 
the biblical fragments in the ‘ Middle Egyptian ’ 
dialect, as in text they agree with the Fayyumie, 
whatever the relation between the dialects may be. 
The fragment of a very ancient MS of the Catholic 
epp, in the ‘ Akhmirnic ’ dialect must be reckoned 
among Sahitlic authorities for a similar reason. Some 
of the more ancient .Sahidic MS.S are Greeco-Egyptian 
bilinguals, the Greek occupying the page on the left 
hand of the open book. 

'I'he version now in ecclesiastical use among all the 
Copts, or Christian Egyptians, is called by scholars 
the ‘ Bohairic.’ 'I'his version was formerly named 
‘CojDtic’ and ' Memphitic ' ; but the latter term is now 
known to be inaccurate, whilst ‘ Coptic ’ is equally 
applicable to Sahitlic or any other Egyptian dialect. 
The term Bohairic comes from the Coptic Grammar of 
Athanasius, Bishop of Cos (AT/} in the dhebaid during the 
eleventh century. Athanasius recognised three dialects, 
zdz. , ‘ Cairene Coptic, which is also that of Upper 

1 Antony died at an advanced age in 356. The received 

date of his birth, viz. 250 A.n. , appears to depend upon the 
fact that shortly before his death he claimed to be 105 years 
old, but such st.atements from the mouth of illiterate men are 
rarely to be tru.sied. S. Antony could neither read nor write, 
and could not speak Greek. ‘ My book,’ he is reported to have 
said, ‘ my hook is the Hook of Nature (17 TUiv yeyovoTOJi'), 

and that is present whenever I wish to read the words of God ’ 
(Evagrius, ap. Migne, 40 1249). ^ The st.atements in the Life of 
S. .\ntony (i5§ 2 and 3), even If we accept the details of the 
story, imply no more than that t 7 vo isolated sayings of Jesus 
were forcibly brought to S. Antony’s mind, and upon these he 
built his whole tlieological sy.slem. Many illiterate Roman 
Catholics, who m.ay have never heard the Gospels except in 
Latin, know that Christ said ‘ Sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor,’ and ‘ Be not anxious for your life.’ 

2 See Harnack, TU vii. 2 94^ ; Am6lineau, Pistis Sophia. 

3 Both Harnack and Am^lineau hold that Greek was the 1 
original language of the Pistis Sophia. 
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I I Bohairic Coptic, which is named from the 

Bohaira ; and Bushniuric Coptic, which is named from 
the Bushmur.’^ 'Phe Bushmuric dialect had already- 
died out in the time of Athanasius, and it does not 
appear that the Bible had ever been translated into it. 
T'hc ‘Bohaira' {i.e., ‘Lake’) is not, as is sometimes 
stated, the Arabic for Lower l‘ 2 gypt {cl- iVajh el-Bahri) 
or for the Egyptian sea-coast ; it is a district near 
Alexandria between Lake Mareotis and the \\’. arm of 
the Nile.^ The liohairic version is therefore almost 
certainly of Alexandrian origin. I'he dialect in which 
it is written became, later, the ecclesiastical language 
of Cairo ; but this change occurred only after Coptic 
had ceased to be the S{x.>ech of the people in Lower 
Egypt, and it was probably caused by the removal of 
the Coptic patriarch from Alexandria to Cairo. 

The earliest surviving codices of the Bohairic NT of 
which the date is known with certainty arc of the 
twelfth century, though some fragments are probably as 
early as the ninth. ^ They are often accompanied by an 
Arabic translation ; but there is no instance of a Gracco- 
Bohairic MS. All appear to present the same type of 
text, the chief variation being the presence or absence 
of certain interpolations derived from the great vulgates 
of the East — i.e., the ‘Antiochian’ Greek text and the 
PeshiUa.-* 

The Bohairic version was known in Europe for a 
considerable period before any form of the Sahidic. It 
I ^ was long assumed to have been the 

_ , ’ . r , earliest version of the NT in any 

^ Q Egyptian dialect, and this opinion is still 

banidic. maintained— by A. C. Headlam 
in the fourth edition of Scrivener’s ' Introduction. ’ Many 
scholars, however, consider the Bohairic to be an 
altogether later recension. The most thoroughgoing 
exponent of this view is Guidi, whose argument in the 
Nachrichten von der K. Ges. der W'issenschaften, 
Gottingen, 1889, pp. 49-52, is reproduced in the 
following paragraphs. 

Guidi considers that the use of the various Coptic 
dialects as literary languages was in great part a re- 
action against the foreign Cireek element. The true 
Egyptians hated foreigners and Alexandrians, and the 
diffusion of Christianity would be favoured rather than 
retarded by the dislike of the lm]jerial Roman authority'- 
which was persecuting it.^ W'e may add that this 
dislike did not cease when the Empire became 
Christian. When the Emperors were Arian, Egy^pt 
was Orthodox ; when the Emperors became Orthodox, 
Egypt became Monophysile. 

The foreign and Greek element was comparatively 
strong in Lower and Middle Egypt; but in Upper 
Egypt it was weaker, and so the native Egyptian 
characteristics made their presence felt more quickly 
there in any new movement. Hence it is that the first 
beginnings of Co]:)tic literature are found in Upper ^ 
Egypt (where also, for analogous reasons, Coptic 
maintained itself as a living language longer than in the 
Delta). 'I'hese early' products of Egyptian Christianity', 
whether originals or translations, contain a purely 
Egyptian element. .Such, for example, are the Pistis 
Sophia, the Bruce papyrus, and other Gnostic writings, 
all of which show traces of the ancient beliefs and 

1 The original Arabic text is given hy Quatrem^re, 
Rpherches, 21. A later form of Athanasius’ staternenl is. 
given by Stern, Z.p. PEg. Sprache, 10 23 (1878), in which the 
Bohairic is claimed as the Cairene dialect, and the Sahidic is 
said not to be current N. of Minieh. El-Bushuitir, not Bashmilr 
is the Arabic name of a district near Damietla (Yakut 1 034). 

2 The modern Behira (Yakut 1 514). 

3 In l^ord Crawford’s Catena (Parham MS 102), edited by 
Lagarde, the expo.sition is translated from Greek writers ; but 
the tiospel text is that of the Bohairic version. This MS is 
dated 888 A.D. A facsimile is given in Kenyon’s Introduction. 

See the passages in square brackets in lagarde. Die I’ier 
Evangelien arabisch (1864), and the critical notes which belong 
to them. ^ . • L 

5 Diocletian’s action in Egy'pt was not directed against the 
Christians alone (cp Gibbon, 1 363-365). 
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superstitions of heathen Egypt. The school of thought 
represented by these writings is ejuite out of touch with 
the orthodox Christianity of the Greek church of 
Alexandria, and would not long be content to have the , 
Scriptures only in Greek. Thus the Sahidic version is 
probably of considerable antiquity ; it can be traced 
back, as we have seen, to the early part of the fourth | 
century. j 

To allow* the national Coptic element to come to the 
front in Lower Egypt, where it was less powerful than ' 
in Upper Egypt and where the centre of government ! 
and of the church was situated, required a longer interval 
of time. In the end, however, it was remarkably | 
helped by the Monophysite heresy. It is well known 
that after the death of the Emperor Anastasius {518 A. D. ) 
and the repression of the heresy in Syria, Egypt became 
the true home of Monophysitism. From that time 
Egyptian Christianity detached itself more and more 
from Hyzantine C'hristianity and the Greek church, and . 
under these changed conditions there grew up a new 
Coptic literature written in Bohairic (the Coptic dialect 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Ale.xandria), comprising i 
translations of the Bible from the Greek and of many | 
other w'ritings. It was probably at the same period that , 
popular Egyptian legends, such as the death of Joseph, 
were adapted into Bohairic from the Sahidic. ^ | 

Coptic is generally supposed to have become a 
literary language somew'hat earlier ; but that is not 
supported by historical evidence, nor can it be proved 
from the documents we possess. These show us that 
down to the sixth or the. seventh century the official 
written language of Egypt was Greek. With this 
accords the fact that the most ancient writings connected 
with Egyjitian Christianity — the original of the Bruce 
papyrus, the Life of S. Macarius, the Rules of S. 
Pachomius, etc. — were all in Greek. Antony did not 
know Greek ; yet the Coptic letters attributed to him 
and published by Mingarelli (pp. 198, 201) are trans- 
lated from the Greek. ^ 

An additional reason for assigning a late date to the 
Bohairic version and literature is the rapid decay both 
of the Coptic language and of Christianity in Lower 
Egypt after the Arab invasion. By the tenth century 
Coptic was almost as dead a language in the Delta as 
Greek (see Schwartze, Copt. Gra?n. to), though as 
late as the time of Makrizi, in the fifteenth century, the 
Sahidic dialect was still used in Upper Egypt. The 
entire absence of native e.xegctical literature is also in- 
consistent with the assumed antiquity of the Bohairic. 

In Lagarde’s Catena more than thirty ‘ Fathers ’ are ! 
quoted — all Greek. Can one imagine (to take a , 
parallel from another Eastern church) a Syriac Catena ' 
on the Gospels without one extract from Ephraim or 
Philoxenus or Jacob of Scrug? I 

The three chief forms of the Egyptian NT — the 
Sahidic, the Fay3mmic, and the Bohairic, are not 
independent. A comparison of the 
8.1^ ree p^^gg^ges where all three forms are extant j 
versions to light three peculiarities of the i 

compared. u„hairic : I 

1. Greater faithfulness to the Greek. The Bohairic 
contains a representation of nearly all the particles of | 
the original, which are often omitted by the other , 
Egyptian versions ; it also often reverts to the Greek | 
order of the words. 

2. A different choice of Greek words to be transliter- 

ated. The Bohairic is especially distinguished by 
vernacular renderings for abstract substantives. 
Perhaps words such as ttIcttls, e^ovaia, 

had acquired a heretical and ‘ Gnostic ’ signification. 

3. Where the Bohairic follows a different Greek 
i‘eading from the others it is almost always a specifically 
* Alexandrian' reading. The textual character of the 
Bohairic thus fits in with the date assigned to it by 

1 See F. Robinson, Coptic Apoc. Gospels^ T. and S. 4 2, p. xvi 

2 Guidi, 51. 


Guidi. Its chief allies are Cod. Regius (L) of the 
Gospels, a MS probably written in I^gypt in the eighth 
century, and among the Fathers not so much Clement 
and Origen as Cyril of Alexandria. 

In all this a close parallel is afforded by the Hardcan 
Syriac, itself the work of a Monophysite living near 
Alexandria at the beginning of the seventh century. 
The great difference between the general type of Greek 
text represented by the Bohairic and by the 1 larclean is 
due rather to the difference of their ancestry than to 
their final revision. 

The Fayyumic version occupies a very peculiar 
position between the Sahidic and the Bohairic, In the 
Pauline epistles, indeed, the Bohairic separates itself so 
much from the other two as practically to become an 
independent version ; but in the Gospels the Fayyumic 
stands much nearer the Bohairic. The general turn of 
the sentences and the Egyptian vocabulary are the same 
in both versions, though the Fayyumic is careless of the 
connecting particles of the Greek, which here as else- 
where have been industriously supplied in the Bohairic, 
In essentials, therefore, the official Bohairic recension 
preserves in the Gospels an Egyptian text somewhat 
older than itself. Unfortunately, the date of the 
Fayyumic version is unknown, and its relation to the 
Sahidic obscure. ^ 

The ‘ Antiochian ’ Greek text seems never to have 
influenced Egypt — at least riot before the tenth centurv. 
Freedom from specifically Antiochian readings is a 
charaeteristic of all forms of the Egyi)tian N'P. d'he 
relation of the Egyptian versions to the ‘ \\'estern ’ text 
is more complicated. All Egyptian texts are pre- 
dominantly non - Western ; but a few very striking 
' Western ’ readings and interpolations are found in the 
Sahidic,- yet not as a rule tho.se which were most widely 
spread in later texts. ^ In Acts also, there is in the 
Sahidic a decided ‘ Western ' element ; but it is by no 
means so large as that, for instance, of the margin of 
the Harelean Syriae. Blass (p. 29) puts the Sahidic 
among the numerous ' mixed ’ texts of Acts, and it seems 
probable that it had this eharacter from the beginning. 

Even more interest attaches to the many readings 
where the Sahidic supports or B, or both, where these 
great MSS stand almost alone,'* Here again, the 
version must faithfully have preserved its original form, 
as these readings are usually found also in the fragments 
of the Graeco-Sahidic bilinguals.^ We learn, therefore, 
from the evidence of the Sahidic version that a text 
similar in essentials to that of N and B, though slightly 
more ‘ Western ’ in eharacter, was current in Egypt 
about the beginning of the fourth eentury. 

The full Greek canon is represented both in the 
Sahidie and the Bohairic ; but the Apocalypse seems to 
have been regarded as non -canonical, and is never 
bound up in the MSS with the rest of the NT. Acts is 
placed after '(\\^ Catholic epistles. In the Pauline epistles, 
Hebrews follows 2 Thess. in Bohairie MSS ; but in the 
Sahidie and the Fayyumie it follows 2 Cor. 

1 A curious point of contact between Fay\ iimic and Bohairic 
MSS is that the .same contractions for ‘ Lord ’ and ‘ God ’ are 
found in both, whilst in Sahidic the words are alwa3's written out 
in full. 

2 Prominent among them i.s the interpolation about the great 
stone in Lk. 23 53, with which is connected the longer form of 
Lk. 24 I 2. The only non-Egj’ptian evidence for this reading is 
Be. 

3 E.g’., ^Ninette' for the name of the rich man in Lk. 16 19 ; 
comp. ‘ ille Fineus diues' in de Pasch. Comp. 265, and ‘ Finees 
inmisericordis diuitis ’ in Priscitlian, 91, 

* E.gt Mt. 3 14 (om. ’Iwai/j/rj?) ; Mt. 6 8 (add. 6 

5 See, e.g., Lk. 10 24 23 34^: 36 Jn. S57, in the fr.agments pub- 
lished by Amdlineau (yV. et Extr. 34). It should be noticed that 
Grsco-Sahidic hilingual.s are generally written with two column.s 
^n a page, the Greek occupying the whole of the 7 >erso and the 
Sahidic the recto, so that of the four columns visible at the open 
page, the two on the left are Greek, and the two on the right are 
Egyptian. The Greek and the Sahidic agree column for 
column, but not line for line, and the two sides of the codex now 
and then support different readings — e.g., in Jn. 6 33, the Sahidic 
side of T reads 6 tou 0eoO with ND against its own Greek. 
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In an article of this kind it is almost impossible to indicate 
the printed texts of the NT in the various Egyptian dialects, 
which (apart from early editions, now antiquated) lie scattered 
in periodicals such as the Zeitschri/t fiir Aegyptische Sprache, 
Complete lists of editions and MSS will be found in Scrivener 
(4th ed. [by A. C. Headlam]), 2 106-123, 127-136, 140-144. For 
the official liohairic by far the best edition is the Oxford text 
edited with translation and critical apparatus by G. Uforner], 
vol. Gospels, 1898; vol. iii. Acts and Epistles (shortly). 

The first mention of an Armenian church dates from 
the episcopate of Dionysius of Ale.xandria (2.} 8 -265), 

‘ . concerning whom Eusebius relates tliat 

36. Armenian , . 1 .. . .u a 

he wrote a letter to the Armenians, 
version. , , i . , • , , 

and that their bishop was named 

Meruzanes. Gelzer {Die Anfange der armenischen 
Kirche) believes that this community lived in Azerbaijan ; 
but in any case there can be little doubt that it was 
evangelised by Syriac-speaking missionaries, and that 
its ecclesiastical language was Syriac. An Armenian 
version docs not appear till much later. Tradition 
ascribes the work to Isaac and Mesrob {fl. 400); but, as 
Annitage Robinson remarks, the accounts ‘ combine a 
certain conflict of assertion with a suspicious family 
likeness ’ {Ruthaliatia 72). He adds : ‘ One fact which 
seems to stand out distinctly after the perusal of these 
puzzling statements is that the earliest attempts at trans- 
lating the Scriptures into Armenian were based on Syriac 
codices,’ and goes on to show (pp. 76-91) that there 
are still unmistakable traces of the primitive renderings 
from the .Syriac in the existing Armenian Vulgate. The 
Syriac text which was employed was not the Peshitta 
but the Old Syriac, both in the Gospels and in the 
Epistles. About the middle of the fifth century this 
primitive version was thoroughly revised from the Greek, 
so that it is only here and there that we can recognise 
the original groundwork. The Greek text by which the 
revision was made was apparently not the Antiochian, 
but one akin to BN ; the readings of the Armenian which 
are attested neither by Syr. vt nor by BN are very fev; 
and may have come from chance corruption in later 
times. ^ 

The only critical edition of the Armenian version is 
that of Zohrab (XT, Venice, 1789). A useful abstract 
of the native traditions about the Armenian version, with 
lists of some ancient MSS, is to be found in F. C. Cony- 
beare’s article in Scrivener {4th ed. 2 148-154). 

Old Armenian MSS of the Gospels usually omit [Mk.] 1C 9-20 
altogether ; those which ret.ain the verses m.ake a break at v, 8 , 
giving the colophon Gospel 0/ Mark both after 1C 8 and after 1C 20. 
F. C. Conybeare {Expositor^ 1893, PP* 242 jg'.'), however, dis- 
covered at Etchiniadzin a codex of the Armenian Gospels, written 
in 989 A.D., which contains the disputed verses with the rubric 
A r/slon Erilzu Of the Presbyter Aristion '). A photograph 
of the page containing Mk. 1C8_^ is given in Swete’s SI. A/ark, 
p. civ. The inference is that the scribe of the M.S, or of its 
archetype, had access to a tradition that Aristion, the friend of 
Papias mentioned in Eu.seb. NE 839, was the man who added 
the verses at the end of the second ( Jo.spel. This would seem 
to be some fifty years too early, if other indications are to be 
trusted. In any case, the readings of the codex should be pub- 
lished in full, as alone among Old Armenian MSS it contains the 
story of the Woman taken in Adultery, but in a form quite 
different from any other authority (Conybeare in Expositor^ 
Dec. 1895). 

The version in Ge’ez, the classical language of the 
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Abyssinians, is usually cited as the ' /Ethiopic. ’ Abys- 
37 EthioDic Christianity is said to go back into 

Version ^ fourth century ; but the existing 
version is not older than the fifth or the 
sixth century. The translation was from the Greek ; 
but it has been proved by Guidi {Le Traduzioni degli 
Kvangelii in Arabo e in Etiopico, Rome, 1888) that 
many of the c.xisting MSS, which are all very late, 
represent later revisions made from the mediaeval Arabic 
text current in Alexandria.^ 

A few traces survive of a yet older Ethiopic version 
of the Gospels, made from the Syriac, as in the case of 
the Armenian version. The Aramaic colouring of the 
vocabulary of the Ethiopic NT has been pointed out by 
Gildemeister (Tischendorfs NT 8895 note), and the 
text nowand again agrees with Syr.vt against almost 
all other authorities, though it usually follows the Greek 
or the Arabic. Thus in Mk. IO50 it reads (Tri^aXiJbv 
for dTTojSaXwi/, supported only by cod. 565 and by Ss. 
{nol by the Diatessaron). 

'Fhe Ethiopic NT was printed at Rome in 1548-9 ; 
this edition was repeated in Walton’s Polyglott, and 
has been carefully rendered into Latin (C. A. Bode, 
Brunswick, 1753). Another edition was prepared by 
T. Bell I Matt for the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1830. 

The remaining versions of the NT are of much less 
importance for the text. The Gothic version dates from 
. the middle of the fourth century. It is the 
version^ "ork of Ulphilas { Wuljila, ‘ Little Wolf), 
the apostle of the Goths, and so is the 
earliest surviving literature in any Teutonic language. 
Ulphilas worked among the Goths of the Danubian 
Provinces ; but the surviving documents all appear to 
belong to N. Italy and the age of the Ostrogoths or 
even of the Lombard conquest. Of the NT we have 
the Gospels and I^auline epistles (except Hebrews), but 
with many gaps, well edited from MSS of about the 
sixth century. 

The Gothic, unlike the Armenian and the Ethiopic, has hardly 
any link of connection with the great ante-Nicene version.s and 
so for critical purposes is of less value. For the influence of the 
Gothic on some late Old Latin texts see above, § 16. M’he MS of 
Romans cited gue{ox guetpJt) is a Latino-t iothic bilingual ; 
the Latin appears to be entirely dependent on the Gothic text. 
Here and there the Gothic MSS seem to have taken over O. 
Latin readings Lk. 1 3), in the same way that the Latin 

cod. y has been influenced by the (>othic. 

The Georgian (or version shows signs of having been 

originally made from the Old Syriac, like its sister the Armenian 
(F. C. Conybeare in A»ier. Jotnn. of Theology 
39. Other 1 883 ff\ The Sla 7 'onic version, of the ninth 
versions, century, is made from the Greek and is too late to 
represent any ancient type of text not otherwise 
preserved. Arabic versions from the Syriac and the Greek can 
be traced back to the eighth and the ninth century ; but the 
current Arabic is essentially a translation of the bohairic Coptic, 
interpolated from the Greek and Syriac Vulgates. Its sole 
claim to our attention here is that Guidi has recognised it as the 
source from which the far earlier Ethiopic has been corrupted. 

Just as in the East late versions were made from the Greek and 
Syriac Vulgates, so in the West there are various translations into 
Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, etc., from the Latin Vulgate. All these 
secondary translations contribute nothing for the criticism of the 
original text of the NT because the Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
Vulgates can be accurately constructed from earlier authorities. 


II. OLD TESTAMENT 


A. The Massoretic Text 

All MSS of the Hebrew OT are copies, more or less 
full and accurate, of a single critical edition commonly 
nfl- i.* called ‘the Massoretic Text.’ This 

edition, like other critical works, con- 
‘ tains a Text, a Punctuation , and Notes. 

* Massora' means tradition, and the unknown editors only 
profess to give the traditional text, as it was traditionally 
recited in the synagogue. The date of the Massoretic 
edition must be placed somewhere between the fifth and 


t E.g.^ in Mt. 1 7-8 the Armenian has a<rd<f> with BH, against 
the Antiochian Greek text on the one hand, and all forms of the 
Syriac on the other. 


the eighth century of our era. Jerome knew nothing of 
any system of vocalisation in Hebrew MSS ; the present 
system must have been introduced later than the be- 
ginning of the fifth century ; an inferior limit is set by 
the existence of Massoretic codices as old as the ninth 
century.2 (On the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch 
see § 45.) 

t Possibly a reminiscence of this revision has been preserved 
in the Encomium of Abba Salama published by Ludolf in 1691 
Commenfarius, p. 295. 

2 Systems of vocalisation similar in principle are now used for 
Syriac and classical Arabic. All three systems must have a 
common origin, and may have been indirectly a result of the 
Mohammedan conquest and the consequent .spread of the Arabic 
language in a vulgarised form. Before the seventh century 
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1. The Text of the Massoretic edition consists of the [ 
consonants of the Hebrew (ep WkiTiNG, § 7), which 
are, however, divided into words. 

According to the Jewish view this alone is ‘ Scripture/ and in 
theory it is complete by itself without further punctuntion or 
vocalisation. The extant MSS, none of which are older than 
the ninth century, give the consonantal text adopted by the 
Massoreles with great fidelity ; throughout the forty -eight 
chapters of Ezekiel only sixteen real variations occur between a 
modern edition based ultimately on Western MSS and the 
‘Codex Habylonicus Petropolitanus ’ (916 A. D.), a newly dis- 
covered MS of wholly Eastern ancestry. Yet, as will be shown 
later, this consonantal text is frequently corrupt, so that the 
agreement of our MSS only enables us to reconstruct their 
common exemplar and affords no proof whatever that this 
exemplar faithfully represented the lost original as it left the 
author's hands. 

The leather rolls used in the synagogue contain no vocalisa- 
tion ; but their full agreement with the pointed codices proves 
that they also are only transcripts of the official Massoretic text. 

2. The Massoretic Punctuation serves what we are 
accustomed to consider the double purpose of vocalisa- 

41 Vowels accentuation. Each word is 

provided with ‘ points ’ and one or more 
‘ accents, the points indicating the vowels that are to be 
supplied to each letter, whilst the accents indicate the 
inflections of the voice, telling the reader what pause, if 
any, is to be made on the word, and thus forming a 
complete system of punctuation in the English sense of 
the term. These additional signs also are given with 
considerable accuracy in the MSS, though there is a 
certain amount of variation in the case of the subordinate 
accents. 

The value of the whole system as a kind of gram- 
matical commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures can hardly 
be over-estimated. So well is the vocalisation carried 
out, that there are very few places where the text can be 
emended by altering the points and leaving the con- 
sonants as they stand. In fact, the Massoretic pointing 
may even be used as a means of discovering errors in 
the text. The Massoretes did not make a critical 
revision ; they only supplied traditional vowels to the 
traditional consonantal text ; where the consonantal 
text was corrupt, really suitable vowels could not be 
placed. As a general rule, therefore, anomalous point- 
ing in our Hebrew text is a sign that the consonants are 
wrong. ^ d'he chief e.xeeptions are to be found in places 
where theological or national prejuduce appears to have 
influenced the punctuation. Even there, however, the 
false readings are hardly ever novelties ; they are the 
perpetuation of old and popular errors.’^ 

3. In addition to text and punctuation the Mas- 
soretic edition includes critical Notes, which occupy 
42 Notes margins of our copies. Some of these 

‘ notes draw attention to anomalies of vocali- 
sation, or what might seem to be such, thereby fulfilling 
the same purpose that we express by putting sic after a 
word ; others form part of a vast system of ‘ marginal 
references ’ and computations intended to preserve the 
absolute integrity of the Massoretic standard.^ For 
textual criticism, however, the most interesting of these 
notes deal with passages where the Massoretes against 
their usual custom have deserted the reading of the text. 
Not that even in such cases they have dared to change 
the written Word {K^thtbk) ; the consonantal text re- 


other systems of partial vocalisation, such as the introduction of 
tlie ‘ matres lectionis ' and in Syriac the diacritical point, had 
been employed in Semitic writing where a purely consonantal 
alphabet had been found too ambiguou.s. 

1 Illustrations of this statement will be found, e.g., in Dt. 33 21 
I S. l6 9 Is. U6 (7), Ezek. 28 12 Mi. 28. 

2 Thus the Hebrew oath was by the life of the person sworn 
hy ie.g., Gen. 42 15 /I Amos 8 14) ; but in swearing by the true 
God this is altered into a predication of His Being, flence the 
impossible mixed formula ‘ As the Lord livelh, and by the life of 
thy soul ' (t Sam. 20 3, etc,). But this mixed form is as old as 
the Targum. f'or other instances, see col. 5029. 

^ Some of these lists and calculations form separate works, 
such as the tract Ochla, and are no doubt in p.art older than the 
written vowel-points and the Massoretic edition. For a full 
description of the methods used in the ^Massoretic Notes see 
Wellhau.sen-Bleek, Einleitung, § 277. 
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mains unaltered, but the vowels supplied to it are 
those of the emended consonantal text, w'hich appears 
only on the margin, followed by the word KUce (‘ to be 
read’). 

A certain number of these alterations refer to the 
spelling or pronunciation of grammatical forms, of which 
the Kathibh has often preserved the older type, especially 
in the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra. But 
where it is a question of real variation of reading there 
can be no doubt that the KHhibh was simply supposed 
to be corrupt, and the A?>r was a more or less successful 
conjectural emefitiation. Thus we come to the very 
important conclusion thM the Massoretic text itself is, 
in parts at least, ultimately based on a single faulty MS ; 
when we find in Ezek. 48 16 ‘ five five hundred ’ in the 
text, not corrected, but with a marginal note to read 
* five ’ only once, we cannot but conclude that here at 
any rate the editors had been reduced to following a 
single MS in which ‘ five ’ had been written twice over 
by mistake. 1 

Few scholars will suppose that the Ki^re readings 
cover all the corrupt passages in the Hebrew’ text. 
I'hey are simply the passages where the mistake was 
most patent and the remedy nearest at hand. It is 
only likely that we should find corruptions in the ancient 
literature of the Jews, literature written in a dead 
language and relating to vanished national and social 
conditions, circulating among a people whose seats of 
learning were again and again broken up by political 
misfortunes (see further, § 66). 

But in whatever condition the text underlying the Mas- 
soretic edition may be, criticism has to start from it. 
The direct evidence takes us no farther, and the only 
quarter from which we can hope for an improvement 
of the Hebrew text (apart from conjectural emendation) 
is the study of the ancient versions. From these we 
may at least learn something of the history of the text 
back to the second or the third century b.c. 

Since the above was ^vritten some fragments of 
papyrus, containing the ten commandments, followed 
by the Shemd (Dt. 64/,) in Hebrew, have been edited 
by S. A, Cook in FSB A (Jan. 1903). The appear- 
ance of the papyrus and the very remarkable hand- 
writing, which presents striking resemblances with the 
Palmyrene character, point to a date not later than the 
second century A.D. The text agrees in several inst.ances 
with the Septuagint against MT. It is possible, there- 
fore, that further discoveries may one day enable us 
directly to control the Massoretic tradition. 

The three chief pointed editions of the Hebrew text are the 
Bomberg Folio, published in Venice 1525-6, the Mantua (Juarto 
with Norzi’s commentary 1742-4, and the octavo 
43 . Editions, edition of Van der Hooght, 1705. The last is 
the parent of the ordinary reprints. The Bom- 
berg edition is the work of Rahbi Jacob hen Hayyim, and 
contains, besides Rabbinical commentaries and the Targums, a 
vast collection of Massoretic material there brought together for 
the first time. ^ Of modern editions that of Baer-Delitzsch is to 
be noticed for its correctness and the fulness of its Massoretic 
notes. C. D. Ginsburg also may be mentioned ; his Massora 
(now nearly completed) will contain the entire apparatus, with 
indices. 

In addition to canonical Scripture there was a con- 
siderable body of pre-Christian Hebrew literature ; but 
this has altogether perished, or is only knowti by trans- 
lations into Greek, etc. Such for instance is the First 
Book of the Maccabees, the Book of Enoch, and 
others (see Apocrypha, Apocalyptic). 

A fragment of this literature in the original Hebrew was 
brought to light in 1896 by the discovery of part of a M.S of the 
Wi.sdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (xn’D J3), commonly called 

Ecclesiasticus.^ Fragments of other MSS have been di.scovered 
in the following years. It is still disputed to what extent these 
MSS pre.serve the original text, as they seem to have been 
corrected in places to agree with the Syriac and with the Greek, 


1 In any given variation it is of course quite likely that the 
copies used^ by the Massoretes had not fallen into the error for 

. the^ first time, but were slavishly repeating the originally 
accidental error of a single MS. 

2 See Ecci.esiasticus, § 4 ; Sirach. 
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whilst in other places the newly-recovered Hebrew differs widely 
from both versions. See Ecclesiasticus, § 4^?, and especially 
SiRACH. The extensive variations between the Hebrew MSS 
and the ancient Cireek and Syriac versions show the dangers to 
which Hebrew works were exposed in transmission unless arti- 
ficially preserved by rules such as those observed by the Mas- 
soretes ; they also illusiraie the freedom used by the ancients 
when translating profane literature. 

B. Versions 

The age and character of the versions of the OT are 
so different that it may l)e well to prefix a list of them, 

44 OT roughly in chronological order, 

more detailed e.xamination wliich 

versions. 

1. The Samaritan (Heb. ) Pentateuch (§ 45) and the 
Samaritan (Aram.) Targum (Samaritans, § 5^^), the 
origin of which goes back to 400 B.c. 

2. The ancient Greei version, commonly called the 
Septuagint (§§ 46/. 51-55). Parts of it date from the third 
century n.C. ; but other portions are not so ancient, and 
the whole has been much revised and altered in later 
times. 'Phis is the OT of the Greek church. There 
are valuable subsidiary translations of the Septuagint 
into Latin (§§ 56-58), Coptic (§ 63), Ethiopic (j? 64), and 
Armenian (§64), from the second to the seventh century 
A.D. ), and at a later period into Syriac (§ 61 /. ), Arabic^ 
Gothic, etc. (§ 64). 

3. d'he Targums, paraphrases of the Hebrew OT 
in tlie various dialects of Jewish Aramaic for use in 
the synagogue. Their origin goes back to before the 
Cdiristian Era ; but their extant form was fixed at a much 
later period (§ 65). 

4. Eater Greek translations of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
made during the second century a.d. by Jews or jewish- 
Christians named Aquila (§ 46), Symmachus (§ 47), and 
Theodotion (§ 48). 

5. The Syriac version, commonly called the PeshFtta, 
a translation from the Hebrew, of unknown age but 
certainly earlier than the fourth century A.D. (§ 60), 

6. The new Latin version made by Jerome at the 
beginning of the fifth century A.n. , now known as the 
VuIgate^ (§54). 

It will be practically convenient to describe these 
versions of the OT under the languages in which they 
are found, irrespective of the character of the text. 

'fhe ‘ Samaritan Pentateuch ’ is not a version ; it is 
the Hebrew text of the * five books of Moses ' as pre- 
served by the Samaritan community. 

The .Samaritans were a mixed race .settled In the country 
round Samaria. They had been willing to join the Jews in 
. rebuilding the temple after the return ; but 
45 . Samaritan when the Jews refused their help they became 

Pentateuch, bitterly hostile, and Samaria formed a perma- 
_ nent asjjum for those who left or were driven 
out by their co-religionists in Jerusalem. About 333 n.c. one of 
these refugees, a certain M.anasseh, grandson of the high priest 
Eliashib (Xeh. 13 23-31 ; Jos. Ant. xi .7 a), obtained leave from 
Darius Codomannus to set up a temple on Mt. Gerizim, and it 
is highly probable that along with the temple ritual he brought 
with him the then canonical Jewish Scriptures — i.e., the Book 
of the Law in Hebrew. ^ This alone forms the Scriptures of the 
Samaritans. It is written, like all their books, in the ‘ .Samaritan ’ 
cli.aracter, which is the direct descendant of the old Hebrew 
writing. The dialect spoken by the Samaritans was a variety 
of western Aramaic (see Aramaic, § 8 ; Samaritans, § 5 d), 
into which at some period was made a translation of the Penta- 
teuch known .as the Samaritan Targum (Samaritans, § 5«); 
there is also found in Samaritan M.SS an Arabic translation 
made .about the eleventh century a.d., at a time when the 
Samaritans, like the rest of the peoples of Syria, had adopted 
the .\rahic language. See Samaritans. 

The .Saiunritan Pentateuch had from the beginning 
certain intentional adaptations to fit it to the new wor- 

1 It is not unlikely that the schism of M.anasseh is the cause 
of the well-known various reading in Judg. I830, where the 

name .Moses (r:e‘i*D) has been changed into Manasseh (nu’^c) hy 
the insertion^ of a letter above the line. Hy this thoroughly 
rabbinic device a parallel between the e.arlier and the later 
northern schism was indicated, yet without entirely falsifying 
the text. ‘ Manasseh ’ is in the Kere, the Targum, the Peshitta, 
and the later texts of ; but the earlier text of had ‘ Moses,* 
which is still read by the Lyons Oclateuch and some Greek MSS. 


I ship, as the command to build an altar on Mt. Gerizim 
inserted after Ex. 2OT7, and the interchange of Ebal and 
Gerizim in Dt. 27 4- Characteristic also of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch are certain long interpolations from parallel 
or semi-parallel passages {c.g., at Ex. 20 19^ from 
Deut. 18 , and in Nu. 20 / from Deut. 1-3), and in some 
places anthropomorphic expressions are paraphrased, 
much as in the Targums.' On the other hand it has, 
presumably, escaped the corruptions which have befallen 
the purely Jewish line of transmission since the fourth 
century n.c., whence now and then it agrees with the 
Septuagint in preserving words and letters which have 
dropped out of the Massoretic text.^ There is nothing, 
however, to show that the roll or rolls carried off by 
Manasseh contained a recension in any way superior to 
those then current in Jerusalem ; in fact, the .Samaritan 
shares with all other extant forms of the Pentateuch 
some clear palceographical corruptions, such as 
j Nu. 283, Deut. 33 13, Rnn jisc, Deut. 3821 (see §66). 

I The main thing, therefore, to be learnt from the 
' Samaritan recension is that about the year 333 b.c., 
i less than a century after Ezra, less than a century after 
I the Torah in its present form had become once for all 
the Law-book of the Jew’isli church, the text of the 
Pentateuch w’as read substantially as we read it now. 

The S.im.yiian Pentateuch and Targum were first printed by 
J. Morinus in the Paris Polyglott (1632) from a MS brought to 
Europe by Pietro de la Valle. This was repeated in Walton’s 
Polyglott (1657), and the Hebrew text separately printed in 1790. 
Hagster’s Polyglott contains a collation of this edition with the 
ordin.ary printed Hebrew. Cp Sa.marita.ns, § 5 a. 


I. Greek 

Earliest among the versions properly so-called, per- 
haps the earliest translation of any considerable body of 

46 . Septuagint : “ tot, illy different Ian- 

° g^iage, IS the ancient Greek version 
° * commonly known as the Septuagint. 

According to the constant tradition of the Alexandrian 
Jews the Law was translated into Greek in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadclphus (284-247 B.C.) at the instigation 
and under the patronage of Demetrius Phalareus the 
librarian of the Alexandrian Library. One of the two 
authors from whom we gather this is Aristobulus of 
Ale.xandria, a Jewish philosopher of the second century 
B.C. ; the other is a Jewish writer of the Ptolemaic period 
who composed under the name of Aristeas, a courtier of 
Philadclphus, a fictitious account of the origin of the 
version. Aristobulus {ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 13^2 and 
Eus. Praep. 96l3i2) maintained that Pythagoras 
and Plato derived their philosophy from Moses, whilst 
the object of the pscudo-Aristeas (Historical Liter.\- 
TURE, § 19, vi.) appears to have been to represent the 
Greek version of the Law as having been undertaken 
with the express approval of the high- priestly circles in 
Jerusalem. These authors had no ol:)ject in asserting 
that the version had been made about 280 b.c. under 
distinguished heathen patronage — such a representation 
must have stood in their w’ay ; we may therefore assume 
that it was a historical fact of which they were obliged 
to take account.^ The name Septuagint comes from 
the story given by pseudo - Aristeas, and variously 
embellished by later writers, that tiie translation was 
made by seventy men (or seventy-two, six from each 
tribe), who all agreed in their renderings. 

It will be noticed that these stories refer exclusively to the 
Pentateuch, to wliich alone the name Septuagint (LXX) properly 
belongs. But the whole Greek OT is now comprehended under 
this term, by a convenient if unhistorical usage, which goes back 
to the lime of Origen. 

The other books of the OT had an even less official 
origin than the translation of the Law. They seem to 
have been turned into Greek by different hands at 
various times from the middle of the third century B.c. 

1 E.g, Nu.234. 

2 Gen. 48 Deut. 32 35. 

3 Demetrius Phalereus was exiled by Philadclphus early in 
his reign ; hence we cannot place the translation of the Law 
much later than 280. 
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47. Citations. 


down to the Christian Era, or even later. There is 
evidence for believing that Philo the Jew (about 30 B. C.- 
50 A. D. ) was acquainted with all the 
OT except Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, and Daniel ^ (cp Canon, § 50). At a still 
earlier date (132 b.c. ) the translator of Ecclesiasticus 
speaks of ‘ the l^aw and the Prophets and the rest of the 
Books ' as existing in Greek (cp Canon, § 39), whilst the 
Book of Wisd. 2 12 (? 50 B. c. ) contains a clear adaptation 
of the very peculiar rendering of Is. 3 10 in the LXX. 

The use of the OT by the writers of the various books 
of the NT suggests many difficult problems, the solutions 
of which have by no means all been reached. Some 
writers, notably Lk. , clearly use LXX. Others, such as 
the writer of the first Gospel, often agree with the Hebrew 
in places where it differs from LXX. But it by no means 
follows that this latter class are using an independent 
Greek version. In the opinion of the present %\Titer 
it is far more likely that the quotations in the NT 
that do not follow LXX are derived either directly 
from the Hebrew or mediately through the more or less 
fixed Aramaic renderings then current in the synagogue. 
In the case of the Apocalypse we must remember that 
it is in language an adaptation of a previously existing 
Jewish .-Vpocalypse in Hebrew or Aramaic (Apocalypse, 
§ 24^ ), an adaptation so close as to be in parts, at least, 
a translation. Such a work naturally shows in its Greek 
dress many coincidences with the OT which are quite 
independent of LXX ; but these coincidences can 
scarcely be used with any confidence to postulate in- 
dependent Greek versions. After the catastrophe 
of the Jewish War in 70 A. D. the Semitic-speaking 
Christianity of Palestine disappeared, and by the next 
generation the church became entirely dependent on the 
Greek version of the OT. 

In the middle of the second century a. d. we find the 
Christian Justin and the Jew Trypho equally using the 
LXX and founding their arguments on its wording, though 
here and there (as in Is. 812 7 14) the Jew is no longer 
satisfied with the traditional rendering. But after the 
Hebrew canon became definitely closed under 'Akiba and 
his school, and a stricter exegesis began to come into 
fashion, the LXX failed to satisfy the synagogue, and 
three separate attempts were made to supersede it. 
These are the new translations of Aquila and of Sym- 
machus, and the elaborate revision of the LXX by Theo- 
dotion. As these works are of importance mainly for 
their influence upon the text of the LXX, which continued 
to be the translation used by the church, it will be con- 
venient to describe them here. 

.\qiiila, a native of Pontus, is said to have been a 
proselyte to Judaism and a disciple of the celebrated 
48. Version of 'Akiba (d. 135 a.d. ). Hisver- 

Aauila therefore, may be dated about 

^ * the second quarter of the second 

century. It is marked by the greatest literalness, an 
attempt being made to express every word of the 
original, and even to render the derivatives of a Hebrew 
root by derivatives from the eorresponding Greek root 
{Field, 22 ). This method of translation was not llie 
result of ignoranee, but of a system of exegesis which 
was willing to deduce important theological conclusions 
from the presence or absence of the smallest partieles.^ 
For the textual eritic Aquila’s method is extremely con- 
venient. It is always easy to retranslate his renderings 
into their Hebrew original, and (what is practically 
more important) his style is so pronounced that frag- 
ments of his work which have been incorporated with 
other documents can be easily recognised and eliminated. 

1 Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture, 32. 

2 “The Hebrew prefix etk, which marks the definite accusa- 
tive, ajrrees in form with the preposition ‘with.' Hence, when 
pent. 10 20 .says, ‘ Thou shall fear ^M-Jehovah thy God,’ Akiba 
interprets, ‘ Thou shall fear the doctors of the law along with 
Jehovah.’ So Aquila, the disciple of Akiba, translates the mark 
of the accusative by <rv»^ ” (WRS, OTJC, i88i, 399). In such 
cases avv does not govern a case. 
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The version of Aquila was used by Greek-speaking 
Jews in the days of Justinian (AW'. 146) ; but no MS 
was known to survive until some fragments of two very 
handsome codices were found among the dt^bris from 
the Geniza of the Cairo synagogue, which were trans- 
ferred in 1897 to the Cambridge University Library. 
The fragments of the books of Kings (i K. 2O7-17 2 K. 
2812-27) were edited in 1897 by F. C. Burkitt, those of 
Psalms (parts of Pss. 90 - 103 ) in 1899 by C. Taylor. 1 
Small as is the extent covered by these fragments, they 
are of great importance for the criticism of Origen’s 
Hexapla and the He.xaplar readings in our Greek MSS 
of the LXX. 

A peculiarity of Aquila’s version, as revealed by these frag- 
ments, is the use of the Old-Hebrew character for the Tetra- 
grammaton (Yahwe ; see Names, § logjp:)^ ^ 3 which is 
left thus untranslated. In Ps. 102 17 we find TGICON for jy-vj, a 

notable transliteration, to be paralleled only by TIAAh In P/s 
text of Lam. 1 18 2 18 3 52-54 4 18, itself probably adapted from 
Aquila. 

Symmachus is said to have been a Samaritan by race 
and an Ebionite Christian by religion. His version 

49 Of Svm- published between 

inacht^ the times of Irenajiis and of Origen, 
about 200 A.D. His method was 
utterly different from Aquila’s, as he aimed at giving a 
rendering of the OT in Greek sufficiently idiomatic not 
to offend a reader ignorant of Semitic constructions. 
The Hebrew text which underlies the translation of 
Symmachus is equally with that of Aquila almost 
identical with the Massoretic. Both Symmachus and 
Aquila appear to have published second editions of 
their translations, differing slightly from the first. 

Theodotion is mentioned along with Aquila by 
Irenaeus {Heer.Z'i-i) as a modern translator in contra- 

KA c\f distinction to the ancient Seventy. 

60. Ot Ineo- Tj • j I T- N 

dotion Ephesian 

and a proselyte to Judaism; other 
accounts make him, like Symmachus, an Ebionite. 
The date of his work is uncertain ; but, according to 
Epiphanius, it falls within the reign of Commodus (180- 
192 A.D.). The only reason for doubting this and 
assigning Theodotion to a considerably earlier date is 
that coincidences with the version of Daniel, which goes 
by his name, have been detected in various early 
Christian writings, including some books of the NT. 
But these coincidences admit of another explanation 
(see above, § 47) which has strong claims on our accept- 
ance ; it would, moreover, be against all analogy that 
Christian literary tradition should put a work of this 
kind a century too late. 

Theodotion's edition differs essentially from tho.se of 
Aquila and Symmachus. It was not, like theirs, an 
independent translation, but a revision of the LXX by 
the existing Hebrew. He supplied translations of 
words and passages of the Hebrew for which there was 
no equivalent in the LXX, but retained the additions of 
the Greek which are unrepresented in the Massoretic 
text. The renderings of the LXX were largely retained 
by him, and the construction of the sentences but little 
changed. His own renderings followed the general 
style of the LXX, his chief peculiarity being a fondness 
for transliterating Hebrew words instead of translating. 
Theodotion seems to have based his work on a good 
text of the LXX, which is often unrepresented in our 
existing MSS, and this constitutes for us his chief value. 

The revision of the LXX thus made b}’^ Theodotion 
appears very soon to have influenced the text used by 
Christian scholars. Clear traces of Theodotion’s render- 
ings are found in some of the quotations of Clement of 
Ale.xandria {e.g.. Peed. 1 10= Is. 4822 ; Sirotn. 222 = 
Ezek. 18 4-9).^ A little later the same remarkable 

t The numeration in each case is that of the Hebrew text. 

2 See ‘ Clemens Alexandrinus und die LXX,' by Dr. Otto 
Stahlin (Beit. z. Jahresb. d. K, neuen Gymnasiums in Niim- 
berg, 1901). 
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phenomenon meets us in Tertullian's quotations from 
Ezekiel (Tertiillian, De Res. Carnis, § 29 = Ezek. 37 1-14 : 
Adv. ludcvos, § T I =Ezek. Si 2-96). l^ut the quotations 
of Cyprian and other Latin writers from Ezekiel are free 
from admixture with 'rheodoiion. On the other hand, 
the Church definitely adopted 'rheodotion’s revision of 
Daniel in the place of the older and more paraphrastical 
translation of the LXX. 'I'he history of this important 
change is extremely obscure. It may have been heljjcd 
on by the popularity of the commentary on Daniel 
issued by Hippolytus {about 220 A. u. ), and, in any 
case, it was accepted even in the Latin-speaking church 
at Carthage during the lifetime of Cyprian (250 a. u. ). 
One consequence of this change is that all copies of the 
genuine LXX text of Daniel have disappeared except 
two, and these give the text only as revised by Origen 
(§ 49). We have, therefore, a very imperfect idea or 
the range of variation in the ecclesiastical texts 01 
Daniel current in early times, and it is probable that 
the coincidences of language with Thcodotion's Daniel 
which have been observed in early writers are due to 
the use, not of 'I'hcodotion's text itself, but of a text of 
the LXX, akin to that which Theodotion took as the 
basis of his revision. 

It has been maintained by Sir H. H. Howorth [PSBA 
23147-159 [1901]), and the theory has great probability, 
that the book called Ezra B in our Greek MSS of the 
.Septuagint, which is practically a literal translation of 
the Massorctic text of Ezra-Nehemiah, is a part of the 
work of 'rheodotion, the original Greek rendering of 
the book being that called Ezra A — i.e. , ‘ i l-'sdras’ in the 
English Apocrypha (see Ezra, thk Gkkkk, col. 1490). 

About the 3*ear 240 the celebrated Origen, then living 
as an exile from Alexandria at Cajsarca in Palestine, 
^ . , prepared an edition of all these versions 

. rigen s ^^j-j-anged in parallel columns, which 
* is known as the Hcxapla. The six 
columns contained (i) the Hebrew, (2) a transliteration 
of the Hebrew into Greek letters, (3) Atpiila, (4) Sym- 
machus, (5) the LXX, (6) Theodotion. In the jioetical 
and proplictical books there were also extracts from a 
fifth and a sixth Greek version, both of unknown age and 
authorship. The columns were arranged in very short 
cola, the extant fragments rarely containing more than 
the equivalent of one or two Hebrew words. A smaller 
edition, called the Tetrapla, was afterwards prepared by 
Origen himself, consisting of the four fireek versions 
alone, without the Hebrew columns. The Hexapla, how- 
ever, was not merely a synoptical table ; it was rather an 
attempt to emend the LXX bv the Hebrew, like the 
edition of Theodotion. In the words of Jerome {Praf. 
in Panilipomoion), ‘Origen not only brought together 
the four translations — writing down their renderings one 
against the other, so that the eccentricities of anyone of 
them can be convicted by the agreement of the three others 
between themselves ; but, what was more audacious, he 
interpolated the LXX from 'I'lieodotion’s translation, 
marking the fresh additions with asterisks, and at the 
same time obelising those parts [of the genuine LXX] 
which seemed to be superfluous ’ — i.e. , as having no equi- 
valent in the Hebrew.^ It should be remarked that 
though the additions are usually taken from Theodotion 
there arc many places where the missing words are adapted 
from .Aquila or Symmachus. In principle the Hexaplar 
text of the LXX differs from Theodotion s edition onl}’^ 
in two particulars: — (1) the process of revision was 
chiefly confined to supplying what was missing, not to 
altering the Greek renderings ; (2) all additions to the 
text, of whatever kind, were indicated by critical marks. 
But there was no clear indication of actual changes in 
the text itself, as distinct from additions or suggested 
subtractions. 2 

1 See also Origen in Matt. 15 14 (8671). 

“ There probal)ly were a few various readings .set in the 
margin, some of which are pre.served in the Syro- Hexaplar text 

of 4 Kings under the sign 0 ^(/>., fifth column). Some of these 
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The last quarter of the third century and the beginning 
of the fourth are marked by the appearance of three 
A9 Thrpp TA- ^<^hions of the LXX, from one or other 
tensions practically all our Greek MS.S 

are descended. ‘Alexandria with Egypt 
uses as its Septuagint the work of Hesychius ; Con- 
stantinople, as far as Antioch, uses the copies of Lucian 
the martyr ; the provinces lying between these extremes 
use the MSS of Origen 's work issued by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus’ (Jerome, Privf. in Paralip. : ‘ Alexandria et 
/Egyptus in Sepiuaginta suis Hcsychium laudat auc- 
torem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat ; mediaj inter has prouincia^^ 
Palcstinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos 
Eusebius et Pamphilus uulgaucrunt, totusque orbis hac 
inter se trifaria uarictate compugnat'). Of these three 
editions, the Eusebian is the He.xaplar text of the LXX 
with its apparatus of asterisks (*) and obeli (-) ; the 
Hesychian edition is that found in the quotations of 
Cyril of Alexandria, and corresponds in character to 
Hort's ‘Alexandrian’ text of the NT; the Lucianic 
edition, like the ‘Antiochian’ text of the XT, is 
characterised by attempts to smooth down grammatical 
harshnesses and by conflate readings, where two pre- 
viously existing and mutually exclusive renderings have 
been fused into one.^ It is this circumstance which 
gives the Lucianic LXX considerable value for us, as 
internal evidence conclusively shows that one at least of 
the elements out of which this composite text was con- 
structed was not only ancient, but also quite indepen- 
dent of the texts used for the Hexapla. 

Such in brief is the history of the LXX ; a few words 
must now be said about the existing MSS, and the 
63 Extant bear towards the various 


MSS. 


ancient texts. First of course come the 


four great MSS of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, viz. the Vaticanus (B), the Sinaiticus (N), the 
Alexandrian (A), and the fragments of Cod. Ephraemi 
(C). Besides these there are a multitude of copies from 
the sixth century onwards ; but very few of these ever 
contained the whole OT, which is usually divided up 
into divisions such as the Octateuch, the Prophets, etc. 
The Psalter is usually separate. 

T'he original MS of Origen’s Hexapla was doubtless 
never copied again in full on account of its unwieldy 
bulk : but fragments of the Psalms in all five editions, 
accompanied by a Catena Patrum, were discovered 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan in 1896 by G. 
Mercati. The MS (O 39 sup.) is a palimpsest, the 
original writing containing in tenth-century minuscules 
all the columns of the Hexapla, except the Hebrew in 
Hebrew letters. A fragment of Ps. 22 , containing all 
six columns, was found in 1898 among the Cairo Geniza 
MSS at Cambridge, and has been published by C. 
'I'aylor together with his fragments of Aquila (see 
above, § 48). 

More important for practical purposes than these frag- 
ments are the MSS connected with the Eusebian edition 
of the LXX. 'rhese are of varied character. Some, 
like the great codex X, give a text more or less corrected 
to the Hexaplar standard, but without the diacritical 
marks. Others, such as Codex Sarravianus (G) of the 
Octateuch, have the critical signs, whilst others have the 

readings are the last survival of a very pure LXX text ; see below, 

§ 66 . 

As to the amount of change admitted by Origen into the 
Hexaplar text, it is probable that he emended the Hebrew 
proper names (cp Orig. in Joann. 1 159 in lirooke’s edition with 
the Hexapla to Ex. 6 16); but he .seems often to have hesitated 
to introduce emendations which seriously affected the sense. 
Thus in Jer. 15 10 he retained ovre cure w^ttArjereV 

ov6ew for '3 {<*7, instead of substituting tox^etArjera 

and u}<f>A\ri<T€ /mot from Theodotion, although he believed the 
LXX to contain a scribal error (Orig. 3 225). The scribal error, 
however, seems to occur in Philo (De Confus. Ling.^ § 12). 

^ The original copy of Lucian’s recension, written by his own 
hand, is said by Theodoret to have been found in the time of 
Constantine at Nicomedia walled up in the turret of a house 
belonging to Jews. 
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critical signs together with marginal notes containing 
renderings from Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, etc. 
Foremost among these fuller authorities is the Syro- 
Hexaplar version made by Paul of Telia in 616-617 
A.D. (see §61 ), one of the most valuable extant works for 
the text of the LXX. 

From some of the notes in the Syro-Hexaplaric version 
and from remarks of Theodoret it has been possible for 
Field and Lagarde independently to identify the MSS 
which contain a Lucianic text. The Hesychian text is 
best represented by the first hand of Codex Marchalianus 
(Q), a sixth -century MS of the prophets. A second 
hand has added to this MS a number of Hexaplar 
readings from the other editions. 

The chief printed editions of 0 are (i) the A Ming, Venice, 
1518; (2) the Coinplutensian Polyglott, Alcala, printed 1514- 
17, published 1522, repre.senting a Lucianic 
54 . Printed text ; (3) the Sixtine, Rome, 1587, based on Cod. 

editions. b; (4) Alexandrian, O.xford, 1707*20, i.e., 
Grabe’s edition, based on Cod. A ; (5) Holmes 
and Parsons, Oxford, 1798-1827, a reprint of the Sixtine text 
(Cod. B.), but with an apparatus containing the various readings 
of many MSS and Fathers. ^ 

Quite distinct from these, as aiming to reproduce not MSS 
but particular recensions of 0 are : — Field’s Hexapla, a collection 
of the extant fragments, Oxford, 1875 ; and Lagarde’s restoration 
of the Lucianic text \Gen.- Esther oxAy^, Gottingen, 1883. 

Lagarde in his Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uber~ 
setzung der Proverbien, 3 (see Driver, TBS, p. xlvii) 
__ P - has laid down the following rules for 

*. recovering the original text of the LXX 

ongmalLXX. from our authorities 

1. The MSS of the Greek translation of the OT are 
all either immediately or mediately the result of an 
eclectic process : it follows that he who aims at recover- 
ing the original text must follow an eclectic method 
likewise. Elis only standard will be his knowledge of 
the style of the individual translators : his chief aid will 
be the faculty possessed by him of referring the readings 
which come before him to their Semitic original, or else 
of recognising them as corruptions originating in the 
Greek. 

2. If a verse or part of a verse appears in both a free 
and a slavishly literal translation, the former is to be 
counted the genuine rendering. 

3. If two readings coexist, of which one expresses 
the Massoretic text, while the other can only be ex- 
plained from a text deviating from it, the latter is to be 
regarded as the original. 

These admirable rules, however, practically give up 
the attempt to trace out the history of the text of the 
LXX. It may therefore be worth while to indicate the 
lines on which such an attempt may be undertaken. 

In the first place it is necessary to get some criterion 
for estimating the worth of the Hexaplar text with its 
apparatus of asterisks, etc., as preserved in existing 
MSS. For this we may use the fragments of the Old 
Latin which are certainly derived from a (jreek text 
older than the Hexapla (see § 56 f.). Along with the 
Old Latin we may take the quotations from the early 
Greek fathers, so far as their text can be trusted. 
Wlien we compare our Hexaplar text with these 
primary sources of information the general result 
may be summarised thus: — (r) The critical signs 
attached to the text, especially the all-important 
asterisks (*) which mark interpolations introduced into 
the LXX from Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion, are 
fairly well preserved. Single authorities have dropped 
or misplaced them here and there ; hut it is rarely the case 
that the majority of our witnesses conspire in error. 
(2) The Hexaplar text itself, when purged of the inter- 
polations under * is a good text of the LXX, on the whole 
the best continuous text which survives. (3) It is very 
far, however, from being really pure. The proper 

1 The useful editions of Tischendorf (7th ed. 1C87) give the 
Sixtine text with the variants of B^^AC. The Cambridge Editio 
Minor, 1887.1894, gives the text of B and the variants of NAC 
with some other uncial MSS ; a larger edition is in progress 
which It is hoped will supersede Holmes and Parsons. 
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names have been largely corrected to the Massoretic 
Hebrew, while in other matters inferior readings have 
been either introduced or have been wrongly followed. 

Having thus gained some idea of the worth of the 
Hexaplar text we may go on to apply these results to 
the criticism of our chief surviving MSS. Their value 
and independence will be found to differ greatly in the 
various books. That they all contain ‘ 'I'heodotion's ' 
Daniel, not the Daniel of the genuine LXX, is perhaps 
not due to the Hexapla alone, as the change probably 
occurred earlier. But it was Origen who introduced 
nearly 400 lines [i.e., half-verses) into the LXX text of 
Job from Theodotion, yet these interpolations are found 
in all our MSS ; so far therefore as Job is concerned it 
is certain that none of our MSS go behind the Hexapla. 
The fact that in various parts of the OT, notably the 
four books of Kings (Kings, § 3 ; cp Samukl, § 4) and 
Ezekiel, leaves out many passages known to be in- 
terpolations, has given plausibility to the belief that it 
presents us with a pre-Hexaplaric text ; but other pheno- 
mena of are inconsistent with this view, and it is better 
to regard ( 5 *^ as in the main a Hexaplar text without 
the passages under asterisk (Lagarde, Proverbien, 3, 
n. i). In Judges, Isaiah, and Lamentations, the text 
of ( 5 “ is neither He.xaplaric nor that of the unrevised 
LXX.^ [On the text of Judges, cp Judges, § 18.] 

The text of 0 ''- shows greater independence than that 
of 0^ and though it is sprinkled more or less throughout 
the OT with He.xaplaric additions it often retains the 
reading of the LXX when most other MSS have gone 
wrong. 

The Lucianic text contains a singular mixture of good 
and bad readings ; but so far as can be judged from the 
surviving evidence its good readings are also those of 
the Old Latin. Its value to us therefore is to supply 
evidence akin to the Old Latin, where that invaluable 
witness fails us. The character of the Lucianic te.xt is 
indicated by Jerome [Pp. ad Sunniani et I'reielam, ap. 
Field, p. Ixxxvi) when he says: ‘ editionem, quam 
Origenes, etc. Koivrju id est comnmnem appellant atque 
nulgatam, et a plerisque nunc Aovnaobs dieitur. ’ 
Lucian’s revision, rather than the He.xaplar texts, is the 
representative of the old koli't] ^xSocris that survives 
approximately pure in the better texts of the Old Latin. 
The difference between the comparative value to us of 
the ‘ Antiochian ’ texts of the O P and the NT simply 
comes from the paucity of what we might call ‘ early 
Western texts ’ of the OT in Greek. If a MS analogous 
to Codex Bezre survived, the value of the Lucianic text 
would have been largely discounted. 


II. L.vtin 

The Old Latin is the only version of the OT made 
from the Greek which is certainly older than the Hexapla. 

Th nid Syriac version of the OT was 

• ® . translated direct from the Hebrew, not 

a in version, Greek, and the other Oriental 

versions belong to a later period. Hence the Old Latin 
occupies a unique position, and must be regarded as 
the chief authority for the restoration of the koii'T} iKdoens, 
or pre-Hexaplaric LXX. Unfortunately it survives only 
in fragments, and some of the better-preserved forms 
are the result of revision from Greek texts later than the 
original translation. 

As in the NT, the quotations of Cyprian (d. 258) form 
the standard by which we may classify our texts. 
Cyprian quotes from nearly all the books of OT and 
NT and with almost unfailing accuracy, so that we may 
gather from his works a fair idea of the characteristics 
of the OT in Latin as it was read at Carthage about 
the middle of the third century. Closely akin to the 


1 Cp, for example, Ls. 49 18 in 0 b and the Hexapla. In 
Lamentations the names of the Hebrew letters of the alphabet 
are transliterated in 0 b differently from other MSS, rt being 
used for )£ and xcr for ‘j* (see above, § 48). 

2 E.^., Judg. 5 8, end. 
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Cyprianic text is that used in De Pascha Computus, 
except in Daniel. A slightly later type is presented by 
the various Donatist texts, such as that found in the 
extensive quotations of 'I'yconius, and in the Gesta of 
the ' Collatio Carthaginiensis ' held in 41 1 a . d . ; among 
these also must be reckoned the Lucca Gencalogice 
(Lagarde, Scptuaginta Studien, 25-28), a historical work 
of purely Latin origin containing a very large number 
of liiblical proper names, all of which are given in pre- 
Hexaplaric spelling. 

Among ‘ Luro|)ean ' texts special mention must be made of 
Lucifer of Cagliari (cl. 371), whose quotations, especially from 
the historical books, are very full and accurate. The pseudo- 
Augustinian Specittum (Corp. Scrip. P2ccl. Lat. xii.), a collec- 
tion of biblical extracts somewhat similar to the Tcstimoniu of 
Cyprian has a text, possibly Spanish in origin, which contains 
some elements belonging to the earlier form of the version. 

Revised texts, which cannot be used as evidence for 
the true Old Latin save in exceptional cases, are met 
with in Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. Jerome’s 
quotations especially are often taken direct from the 
Greek and usually agree with and (PL Augustine ( to 
mention only the clearest cases) used Jerome’s transla- 
tion of Job from the Hcxapla, and in Judg. 5 he agrees 
with the Hexaplar Codex Coislinianus against the true 
Old Latin as preserved by Verecundus.^ Tertullian’s 
curious use of a text of the LXX mi.xed with Theodotion’s 
in the Book of Ezekiel has been already noticed (see 
above, col. 5019). 

The most complete MS of any part of the Old Latin 
OT is the Lyons Heptateuch of the seventh century, 
containing most of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Of. lYllib. Judges to 2031 (ed. by U. Robert, 1881 
and 1900). A better text is to be found in the Freising 
Palimpsest now at Munich, of the fifth or sixth century 
{Bru hstiicke einer vorhierotiymiartischen Ubersetzung 
des Pentateuch . . ., by L. Ziegler, 1883) ; although 
this MS shows some marks of literary revision it con- 
tains a Cyprianic element, which in conjunction with the 
general independence of its text places it in the first 
rank of LXX authorities.- Its independence is especi- 
ally noticeable in the latter chapters of Exodus. 

Other Old Latin MSS, all of them palimpsests or 
mere fragments, are: — the J'ienna Palimpsest of Genesis 
(? Oct.) and the historical books, fifth-sixth century, 
a text which agrees remarkably with that of Lucifer, 
and only requires to be well edited to take its place 
among the very best MSS ; the two Wiirzburg 
Palimpsests, one of the Pentateuch, the other of the 
Prophets, fifth-sixth century, both edited by E. Ranke, 
1871 ; the 1 1 ^cingarten MS of the prophets, fifth century, 
also edited by E. Ranke, 1868-1888. Besides these 
there are smaller fragments at Quedlinburg, Vienna, 
and S. Gallon. Of a slightly different character are 
the two documents edited by Vercellone in his J'ariir 
Lcctiones Fulg. Lat. Bibl. edition is, viz., extracts out 
of Genesis and Exodus from the Codex Ottobonianus, 
an eighth-century MS of the Latin Vulgate, and the 
various re.adings written in the margin of a Visigothic 
M.S of the Latin Vulgate at Leon in Spain. These 
various readings agree very closely with the Lucianic 
text, much closer in fact than any other form of the Old 
Latin, so the conjecture may be hazarded that they 
were translated direct from some Greek MS. 

A number of Latin Psalters are extant ; but none of 

1 Printed in Pitra's Spicilegiuni Solcsmense and In Vercellone ’s 
Carur Lcctiones. 

2 See Kx. 17 14 for the revi.sion. In Ex. 32 1 the MS has eicere 
for to ‘bring out’ of Egypt (c^a-yet*^) with Cyprian, Test.\\. 
For an instance of its positive value in correcting the Greek see 
Ex. 40 3, where in place of <7ife7ra<rei5 ttjv xt/SoiTor' [tov fxaprvpiov] 
T<J> KaTarreTaa-p-aTi, which is the reading of all other LXX 
authorities, Greek and Latin, and corresponds verbally with the 
Mas.soretic text, we find in the Freising MS et sttper earn fro* 
pitiatoHum ; that is, it reads niSD instead of riD1D» with the 
Samaritan and the Jer. Targ. Thus by Lagarde’s canons the 
Freising MS alone has preserved the true text of the LXX in 
this passage. 


them represents the earlier stages cf the version, as the 
quotations of Cyprian differ widely from them all.' 

'Phe OT ' Apocrypha '—i.e . , those books of the Greek 
OT which are not in the Hebrew canon — were left more 

KQ A „ or less untouched by Jerome; in these 

P 'TP • books, therefore, the Old Latin survives 
in the Vulgate. In fact, the Vulgate text of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus does not differ appreciably from the 
Cyprianic standard. It is therefore important to notice 
the divergence in the arrangement of Ecclesiasticus 
30-36 in the Greek and the Latin. ‘ In these chapters 
the Greek order fails to yield a natural sequence, whereas 
the Latin arrangement, which is also that of the Syriac 
and Armenian versions, makes excellent sense. Two 


sections [of the Greek], chap. 30 25-33 13^ (d?s raXa/juL- 
fiepos . . . 0i'Xdy ’Ia/fc 6 / 3 ) and chap. 33 13 '’ — 36 16^ 
Xa/iTTpd KapSta . . . ^o-xaros ijypVTrt'rjaa), have ex- 
changed places. . . . There can be little doubt that in 
the exemplar from which, so far as is certainly known, 
all our Greek MSS of this book [Ecclus.] are ultimately 
derived, the pairs of leaves on which these sections were 
severally written had been transposed, whereas the Latin 
translator, working from a MS in which the transposition 
had not taken place, has preserved the true order’ 
(Swete, pref. to vol. ii. of the Cambridge Septuagint, p. 
vi /. )-^ A fact of this kind deserves to be particularly 
mentioned, as it brings out the exceptional value of the 
Old Latin for the text of the LXX, and the essential 
homogeneousness of our Greek authorities notwith- 
standing their numerous variations.® 

A conspectus of the biblical quotations of the Latin Fathers, 
together with such Old Latin MSS as were then available, is to 
be found in the great work of Sabatier {Bibtiorum Sacrornm 
Lat imp I’ersiones Antiqme, 1743 and 1751). 


Jerome’s edition of the NT was a simple revision of 
an existing text ; but his version of the OT was wholly 

. VU ga e. Ljitin independent of the 

LXX, though Jerome frequently adopts renderings from 
the other (Sreek editions, particularly that of S}m- 
machus. The great work had been begun at the in- 
vitation of Pope Damasus ; but that powerful patron 
died when only the Gospels had been issued (384 A. D. ), 
and Jerome left Rome for Bethlehem. The various 
parts of the OT were published separately and furnished 
with prefaces, in which the merits of the Hebrew over 
the Greek and the methods of translation adopted are 
vigorously defended. 

Thus the Latin church was confronted with a new 
version of the Bible which had no external authority to 
recommend it save the well- deserved reputation of 
Jerome as the most learned scholar of his day. It is 
not surprising that it met at first with opposition. 
Its ultimate success is probably due in great measure 
to Augustine. At first Augustine thought the new 
version of the OT too revolutionary, and almost to 
the end of his life clung to a belief in the inspiration 
of the Seventy. He wrote of Jerome’s translation, 
however, with inereasing respect and occasionally 
quotes from it {e.g., De Civitate Dei, 18 43), and in 
his last work— the genuine Speculum,, a collection of 
biblical extracts, left unfinished at his death in 430 — 
he follows the new version wholly, except where he 
quotes from memory. In the sixth century Cassiodorus 
seems to have treated the two versions on an equal 


1 Cp .also the remarks of Augustine {De Doct, Christiana, 
2 ig) on Ps. 13 

2 The Englesh version, both in AV and RV, follows the 
Latin here. 

3 The Syriac of Ecclesiasticus is not a witness for the LXX, 
as it was made for the most part direct from the Hebrew ; the 
Armenian here probably follows the Syriac as so often el.sewhere. 
The newly-recovered Hebrew text supports the Latin order, as 
might be anticipated. 

With regard to the Latin text of Ecclesi.asticus it has recently 
been .shown by Thielmann that chap.s. xlv.-l. are the work of a later 
hand ; apparently the praise of the Jewish Fathers was inten- 
tionally left out by the Christian translator as superfluous to his 
object (cp J. H. A. Hart’s edition of the Greek cod. 248). 
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footing ; but Isidore of Seville in the seventh century 
uses Jerome’s exclusively. From that time it really 
deserves the name ‘ Vulgate' now universally applied to 
it, though as a matter of fact it was not so called before 
the time of Roger Bacon. In Jerome’s own works 
Vulgata means the Old Latin. 

The difference between the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin in the OT is so great that mixed recensions were 
less readily formed than in the NT, though single 
passages have suffered corruption from time to time in 
the ^ISS. As was remarked above, the Latin church 
in adopting the new version added to it from the Old 
Latin those books which formed no part of the Hebrew 
canon and were therefore left untouched by Jerome. 

The best MS of the Vulgate is considered to be the 
Codex Amiatinus (a seventh-eentury MS of thh whole 
OT and NT, see § 21), the variations of which from the 
authorised Clementine text have been not very aeeurately 
published by Heyse and Tisehendorf {in 1873) i ^ 
valuable eollectioii of readings is brought together in 
the unfinished Varies Lectiones of Vercellone. 

The Vulgate is less useful to the textual critie than 
the Old Latin, just as the later forms of the LXX which 
contain interpolations and eorreetions from Theodotion 
are not so useful as the earlier forms. That, however, is 
beeause we have aecess to the Massoretie Hebrew in the 
original and possess admirable renderings of it into the 
vernacular. The early forms of the LXX are valuable 
because by their aid we can correct some errors which 
have befallen the existing Hebrew text. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the LXX is often a bad trans- 
lation to work from, many passages being quite devoid 
of sense as they stand, a defect that was sometimes in- 
tensified by the further translation of Greek into Latin. 
The Vulgate, on the other hand, is the work of a com- 
petent scholar, and gives the meaning of the Hebrew 
with comparative accuracy and clearness. It was the 
great good fortune of the Latin church that so excellent 
a translator should have been raised up for the work, 
and it is her great glory that neither the sentimental 
associations of the old version nor the increasing 
ignorance of the Dark Ages were able to interfere with 
her final acceptance of S. Jerome’s labours. 

III. Syriac and other Versions 

In the OT the Syriac Vulgate, commonly called 
Pdshitta^ is a translation made direct from the Hebrew. 
60 Peshitta place of translation are alike 

unknown. It is conjectured that it was 
made at Edessa, the centre of Syriac literary culture, 
and it seems to have been the work of Jews rather 
than Christians.^ There is no surviving trace of any 
previous recension of the text ; the earliest Syriac Father, 
Aphraates, who is our chief quarry for pre- Vulgate 
citations from the Syriac NT, quotes the OT in literal 
accordance with the Peshitta. 

The character of the Peshitta varies in the different 
books, which has been held as an indication that the 
version was the work of several hands. The Pentateuch 
and Job (which in the Syriac follows the Pentateuch) 
are rendered literally ; some of the other books, 
notably Chronicles, are very freely paraphrased. But 
the Hebrew underhang the Syriac is in almost all 
cases simply the Massoretie text.- Here and there, 

1 Cp especially i Ch. 62, where the words ‘for Judah pre- 
vailed above his brethren, and of him came the prince ’ (i-j^Iare 
rendered in the Peshitta ‘ From Judah shall come forth King 
Messiah.' Cp also J. Perles, Meletemata Peschitthoniana 

2 Some of the best MSS supply a striking illustration of the 
close connection of the Peshitta with the Hebrew by the fact that 
they contain a note marking the exact place where the half of a 
book comes in the Massoretie text. Q.oxvL\\\{Ezechiel, Prol. 144) 
brings this forward as a proof that the Amhrosianns has been re- 
vised from the Hebrew ; but the phenomenon is to be found in 
other ^ISS of other books, and as far as we know the tendency of 
the Syrians was to correct from the LXX, not from the Hebrew. 

There are a few instances where the Syriac seems to represent 
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especially in the Prophets, there are unmistakable traces 
of the influence of the LXX. No satisfactory explana- 
tion of this influence has yet been reached ; it is possible 
that it dates from the establishment of the church in 
Edessa about the end of the second century. 

In addition to the Hebrew canon the Syrians had 
translations of the OT Apocrypha, in most cases derived 
from the Greek ; but the Syriac Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. The dates of all these 
translations are quite unknown ; but ‘ it seems tolerably 
certain that alterations were made from time to time 
with a view to harmonising the Syriac text with that of 
the LXX' (Wright’s Syriac Liieratiire, 4), a process 
which may have begun as early as the episcopate of 
Pdlut (about 200 A. D. ). 

The Peshitta is extant in many M SS of considerable antiquity. 
The oldest known dated MS of any portion of OT or NT in any 
language is the Cod. Add. 14,425 in the British Museum con- 
taining Gen., Ex., Nu., Dt., transcribed at Amid in the year 
464 A.D. A good text of the whole OT is presented by the 
Cod. Ambrosianus of the sixth century, which contains, in 
addition to the ordinary ‘ Apocrypha,' the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and 4 Esdras. This MS has been reproduced in photo- 
lithography by Ceriani. 

The most accessible edition of the OT Peshijta (without the 
Apocrypha) is that prepared by Lee for the ‘ British and Foreign 
Bible Society’ in 1823 ; but it only reproduces with little varia- 
tion ihe text of the London and the Paris Polyglott. In fact 
all the printed editions go back to the ed. princeps in the 
Paris Polyglott, which is a mere transcript of a very late MS 
(now at Paris), as conjecturally emended by the editor Gabriel 
Sionita.l For practical purposes, therefore, Ceriani’s repro- 
duction of the Ambrosianus is the most satisfactory text that 
has yet appeared. 


The earliest attempt at a Syriac version from the LXX 
seems to have been that called by the name of Philoxenus, 
S ' made in 508 A. D. (see § 30). Of this version 
* \ ^ fragments of Isaiah survive in a MS in the 

British Museum (edited by Ceriani in Monu- 


versions 
from the 
Greek. 


menla Sacra et Profana, v. 1 1-40). It seems 
to have been a free revision of the Peshitta 
by a Lucianic M.S, producing a curious mixed text. 

Of far more critical value is the Syriac version corre- 
sponding to the Harclean revision of the NT, which is 
commonly known as the Syro- Hexaplar. This was 
made at Alexandria in 616-617 a.d. by Paul, Bishop 
of Telia (Assemani, BO 2 333 334). It contains a trans- 
lation of Origen’s text of the LXX with the asterisks 
and obeli, together with many marginal renderings from 
the other Greek editions ; the style, moreover, of the 
Syriac translation is so literal that the e.xnct Greek re- 
presented can be recovered with considerable accuracy. 
The work of Paul of Telia formed Field’s chief authority 
in his reconstruction of the Hexapla. 


The Syro-Hexaplar version is extant for most books of the 
OT. The poetical and prophetical books are extant in a cod. 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan which has been published in 
photo-lithography by Ceriani {Mon. Sacr. ct Prof. 5). The 
remains of the Pentateuch and Historical Books are collected in 
Lagarde’s Bihliothecee Syriacee etc., pulilished in 1892. 

At the beginning of the eighth century Jacob of Edessa made 
a final effort to revise the Peshitta by the various Greek versions ; 
but his work does not seem to have ever gained any currency. 
He made use of no materials which we do not possess from 
other sources 


62 . Palestinian 
version. 


The whole OT appears to have been translated into 
the Palestinian dialect (see § 31) ; but only small frag- 
ments now survive. It is a translation 
from the Greek, certainly post-He.xa- 
plaric, and it probably presented a text 
closely akin to the ' Eusebian ' edition (§ 52) and the 
Codex Vaticanus. The fragments of the OT, so far as 
they have already been published, are collected in Land’s 
Anecdota, vol. iv. , in Anecdota Oxoniensia (Semitic 


a really different Hebrew, not agreeing with the LXX. In Judg. 
148 Pesh. reads .inrin for n3";nn> so as to make the sentence 
run ‘when Samson had not yet entered the marriage chamber.’ 
.Such readings occur so rarely, however, that we must suppose 
this instance to have been the result of a brilliant guess (cp 
chap. 15 1). 

^ See An Apparatus Critlcus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
l^ersion by \V. E. Barnes, 1897. 
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Scries), and in a Icctionary edited by !Nrrs. Lewis 
(6tUiiia Sifiai/ica, 0, 1897). 

The general history of the Bible in Coptic has been 
discussed in the section upon Egyptian versions of the 
p . . XT. 'Fhe Bohairic version in the O F has 

‘ the same characteristics as in the New, and 

V0FS1OX18 

there is every reason to assign it to the 
same date, viz., the si.xth century. It is not even yet 
edited in full ; but the Prophets have been edited by 
'Fattani, the Pentateuch and Psalms by Lagarde, and 
lately Proverbs by Bouriant. 

The Sahidic version from its greater antiquity is of 
more importance. Of this the Borgian MSS, together 
with other fragments previously collected, were admir- 
ably edited by Ciasca (Romo, 1885-9). The Psalms 
have been edited by Budge from a seventh-century MS 
in the British Museum (1898), and now lately again by 
Rahlfs. 'Fhere is also a large addition to OT Sahidic 
texts to be found in Maspero, Mission arch^-)!. fran^.y 
tom. 6. "Fhc general character of the text resembles that 
of the first hand of Cod. Marchalianus (Q); that is, 
it is akin to what we are accustomed to call the Hesychian 
recension of the LXX (§ 52). Ciasca himself (*255) points 
out that the Minor Prophets show clear signs of 
revision ‘ iuxta archetypum hebraeum.’ The text of 
Daniel is that of Theodotion, as in the Greek MSS. 
The type of Greek text followed by the Sahidic in the 
Psalms is represented by U, the fragments of a papyrus 
book in the British Museum (see F. E. Brightman in the 
Journ. of ThcoL Studies, 2275). U is now considered 
to be of the sixth or the seventh century, and is said 
to have come from a monastery near 'Fhebes. Doubtless, 
therefore, it gives us the text of the Psalter as sung in 
the earliest days of Christian monasticism, and where 
it is defective it may be reconstructed from the Sahidic 
as edited by Budge, Rahlfs, and Ciasca. 

'Fhe chief interest of the .Sahidic version centres in 
the Book of Job. As has been explained above 55), the 
original Greek translation of Job omitted between three 
and four hundred lines, or half verses, which were 
supplied in the Hexapla under asterisk. The Sahidic 
leaves these lines out, anti it is generally supposed that 
it therein represents the pre-Origenian koiv^ ^/cSotrty, 
like the Old I.atin. But a])art from the difficulty 
of assigning to the Sahidic version of Job the high 
antiquity which would be required for a translation 
uninfluenced by the Hexapla — we should have to think 
of the second century, instead of the end of the third or 
the beginning of the fourth — there are other reasons 
which are inconsistent with this view. It is far more in 
accordance with all the facts to regard the Sahidic Job 
as a translation of Origen’s revised te.xt of the LXX, unth 
the passages under asterisk omitted. The Sahidic text, 
when it is examined closely, cannot claim to preserve- 
even so large a measure of independence as the Greek 
Cod. A ; we may fairly describe as a text of the Koi.vr\ 
interpolated from the Hexapla, but the Sahidic is 
Origenian from post to finish. 

The importance of this question for the history of the Greek 
Bible m.akes it neces^ary to indicate the chief signs of the 
dependence of the Sahidic on the Hexapla. 

1. Ciasca uses five Sahidic codices for Job. One of these, 
the Bodleian MS edited by Erm.an, contains the Hexaplaric 
additions as an integral p.art of the te.xt. The 400 half-verses, 
therefore, were not altogether unknown in Upper Egypt. 

2. A few of the lines which are distinctly assigned to Aquila 
or Theodotion in our Hexaplar authorities are found in the 
Sahidic. Thus Job 30 2o<^ and 22^ (from Theod.) are in their 
ordinary place ; 9 15^ (from Aq.) is inserted after p. 14. 

3. After Job 1 1 20 /C ©A adds trap’ auTcp yao (TOf/n'a Kal fivt/ajut?. 
Syr.-He.x. obelises these words — i.e., they are a genuine part of 
©, though not in the Hebrew. They are omitted by BN*C and 
also bv the Sahidic, which thus represents here a critically 
revised text. [.See also 3 17 i^tKavaav ; 7 ii om. di^oifu).] 

4. The original Greek for in Job 9 3/? appears to have 

been oi' 5 ’ ow /aij aoTfiTrrj (cp Hex. ad loc.). Symmachus and 
Theodotion had ov /uij vTraKovorrj aurtp. In the Hexapla, followed 
by the Greek i\ISS, a conflation of the two was made, producing 
pu VTT. auTtp 'iva fiTj avreCwr}. This conflation is reproduced 
in the Sahidic. 

5. The clearest case of the dependence of the Sahidic on 
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Origen is in Job 28 21 /, which runs thus in the Hexapla, the 
lines from Theodotion being italicised : 

It [viz., Wisdom] is concealed from every man, 
and from the J ends 0/ the heaven it is hui. 

Destruction and Death said : 

l>ut (ie) we have heard the fame thereof. 

Omit the italics, and the first person plural in the fourth line 
is meaningless ; it is impossible to .suppose that it could have 
been the original form of the Greek. Vet that is exactly what 
the Sahidic gives. The true LXX is probably preserved by 
Clement of .Alexandria {Strom, vi. 6 763) who quotes v. 21 thus : 
Aeyet o xfj arrcuAeio cIjo9 fxiv avrov oux flhoyxv (fttoorjo fic 

avTov riKovaafieo (cp Jn.537). This not being an accurate 
rendering of the Hebrew, it was emended in the Hexapla by the 
help of Theodotion ; but simply to omit the lines here taken 
from Theodotion, as has been done by the Sahidic, cannot be 
managed without ruining the sense, and (we may add) revealing 
to all time the Origenian source of the text. 

The Elhiopic version dates from the fourth or the fifth 
century ; but the existing codices are late and seem to 
64 Other much revised, some from mediaeval 

* i Greek or Arabic texts, some from the Hebrew. 

Gen. -Kings has been edited by Dillmann, 
Psalms by Ludolf (1701), Song by Nisselius (1656), 
Lamentations by Bachmann (1893). The best critical 
discussion on this version is to be found in Cornill’s 
Ezechiel, 36-48. 

The Armenian version appears to contain in the OT, 
as in the X'F, both Greek and Syriac elements. The 
best edition is still that of Zohrab, published in 1805. 
Some Armenian codices have the Hexaplar critical 
marks (‘Scrivener,’ ed. 4, 2153). 

The Gothic of the sixth, and the Slavonic o{ the ninth 
century, both of which are intimately connected in origin 
with Constantinople, are remarkable for their affinity with 
the Lucianic text (Lagarde’s Lucian, 14, 15). Of the 
(jothic OT, however, only fragments of Ezra B, chap. 2 
and Xeh. 5-7 survive, besides a few verses of Gen. 5. 

The Arabic versions of tlie O'F are of various char- 
acter and value. 'Fhe version printed in the Polyglotts 
is derived from a MS now at Paris (Colb. 900 = 
de Sacy, i) written in Egypt in the sixteenth century. 
The Pentateuch is the translation of Saadia from the 
Hebrew ; but the Prophets were translated from an old 
uncial MS of C5 akin to A (CornilFs Ezechiel, 49-57). 

The Targums, or Aramaic ])araphrases of the OT 
prepared for use in the Synagogue, contain elements 
fifi Tnrjnim« various dates. They differ from the 
° ■ versions hitherto considered in having 

a directly edificatory aim ; they are, in fact, paraphrases 
rather than translations, although the style of some of 
them is often very literal. They take their rise from 
the custom, described in Lk. 4 16 ff., of giving a short 
explanation of the sacred Hebrew text in the Aramaic 
vernacular of Palestine. At first the Targum was a 
free oral exposition ; then it gradually acquired fixed 
forms, and at last it was reduced to writing. 

The written 'Fargum is found in MSS sometimes 
alone, sometimes verse by verse with the Hebrew text. 
There are two Targums to the Pentateuch (besides the 
Samaritan Targum ; see Samaritans, § 5 <z), the official 
Babylonian Targum, known by the name of the reputed 
author Onkelos (D'iSp:N‘, and the Jerusalem 

Targum, also known as [Pseudo-] Jonathan. ‘Jeru- 
salem ' ( Yeriishalmi) means Palestinian ; in fact, this 
Targum gives to a great extent the old popular exegesis, 
though its extant form dates from after Mohammed. 
There once existed a ‘Jerusalem’ Targum to the 
Prophets ; but the Babylonian recension alone has come 
down to us ; it is commonly cited by its reputed author 
Jonathan ben Uzziel. The Hagiographa are also pre- 
served in a Babylonian recension ; but they are of varied 
character, being to some extent private literary works, 
since the Hagiographa were not regularly read through 
in the Synagogues like the Law and the Prophets. 
Job is a comparatively literal rendering ; Proverbs 
appears to have been made up from the Peshitta ; 
Esther is extant in two forms, both wildly paraphrastical. 
The Targums are to be found in the great rabbinical 

1 Onkelos is probably a corruption of D^'pi’ Aquila. 
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editions of the OT, the Bomberg edition of 1517, 
ed. by Felix Pratensis. Onkelos has been edited by 
Berliner in 1884, the Prophets and Hagiographa by 
Lagarde in 1872, 1873. 

The Hebrew text from which the Tar gums were 
made is practically identical with that of the ^IassoretesT 
Their value for us is not so much the text they attest, 
as the prejudices they display. They show us the 
atmosphere of thought in which the tradition of the 
meaning of the OT was preserved, an atmosphere abso- 
lutely unliterary and unartistic, and anxious at any 
cost to remove the anthropomorphism of earlier Hebrew 
religion (see the amazing list of locutions in Cornill's 
Ezechiel, 123). Some of the toning down of old 
metaphors or reminiscences of ancient heathendom is 
very ancient ; even © does not call God by His personal 
name but translates mn' by [6] K^iptos {Namp:s, col. 332 1 ), 
and refuses altogether to call him a Eock [Heb. nv, 
e.g . , Ps. 95 1]. The Targums simply exhibit this 
tendency in an exaggerated form. The popular exegesis 
has now and then influenced the Massoretic text. But 
the Massoretes were too good scholars simply to point 
the true text wrong ; it almost always happens in such 
ca.ses that there is some corruption in the transmitted 
consonants, which formed the starting-point for the 
wrong interpretation. The mode of procedure by 
which the critic recognises the corruption is somewhat 
as follows. A grammatical anomaly in MT surprises 
him ; he refers to the Targum and finds it carefully 
reproduced, perhaps in the midst of quite a free 
paraphrase. Evidently the anomalous punctuation is 
intentional, and as the prophets wrote better Hebrew 
than the Targumists, it is only too likely that the 
traditional interpretation of the whole passage is wrong. 
Now and then it is possible to restore the original, to 
the great gain of literature. 

No better instance can be given than Is. 63 1-6. Here we 
find a series of verbs pointed as jussives instead of with waw 
consecutive ; this arouses suspicion. The same verbs are taken 
as futures in the Targum, and the reference to future punish- 
ments upon the heathen is more pointed than in the Hebrew. 
Now 63 1-6 is the only passage inDeutero- Isaiah that contains 
the name of any of the petty nations of Palestine ; in fact the 
sudden and inartistic mention of ‘ Edom ’ has given much 
trouble to commentators. In the popular Jewish exegesis, how- 
ever, ‘ Edom ’ regularly stands for Rome and the Roman Empire 
(cp, e.g., Targum to Lam. 4 21/1). It is out of place here,^ and 
we should read with Lagarde {Pro/>h. Chald. p. 1) for 

CnJCID and for so that the sentence runs : Who is 

this that comcth all reddened, with g-anneuts stained irtore 
than the gatherer of the vintage V The corruption of v. 1, 
which took its rise in popular exegesis, was the e.xcuse for the 
wrong pointing of the verbs in 3-6 by the Massoretes. 


An article like the present ought in strictness to 
consider what may be called the p^e-canonical history 
p . . of the text. It is almost demonstrable 
that some of the most serious corrup- 
* tions originated in the documents before 
they became part of the OT. Such arc all the variations 
which can be traced to confusions arising from the Old 
Hebrew alphabet. E.g., \for the dew' in Dt. 33 13 
corresponds to the more appropriate ‘ above ' in Gen. 
4925, as in both cases the word is contrasted with 
‘ beneath. ' But in the older character y is Q and ^ is (^, 


so the corruption was easily effected. Again, the 
influence of Hosea2i7 (‘ I will take away the names of 
the Baalim out of her mouth ’ ) should be mentioned. 
This verse was interpreted to mean that the very names 
of heathen gods were unlawful to be used ; accordingly 
the vowels of bosheth (‘shame’) are substituted for the 
real vowels in such words as Tophcdi and Afolech (also 
'Moloch'). In Amos 5 26 Kaiwdn {i.e., ‘Saturn’) has 
been vocalised with the vowels of sikkiis [i.e., ‘ abomin- 


^ This is especially the case with the Babylonian Targum. 
The Jer. Targum sometimes differs — e.g., in Exod. 4O3 it reads 
f'^r "'ith the Samaritan and the Old Latin. 

2 © of this passage cannot be correctly preseryf*d. for the 
constant rendering of ‘ Edom ' in the Prophets is y\ TSou/iaia, 
not (as here) 


ation’), producing the form jva {Chinn, AV). By a 
more violent change Saul’s son fsh~baal ('Baal's- 
man ’), preserved almost intact as Eshbaal in i Ch. 833, 
becomes Ish-bosheth ( ' Man-of-Shame ’) in the more 
frequently read book of Kings. In later Jewish writings 
this tendency is carried into original literature ; there is 
no reason to doubt that the name Abed-nego, evidently 
meant for Abed-nebo ( ‘ \\"orshipper-of-Nebo ’), is the 
invention of the author of Daniel, not a scribe’s 
blunder. It is in Daniel ( 12 n) that we find ppty 
(the ‘Abomination which maketh desolate'), an inten- 
tional perversion of D'CB' the title of Zeus BeeX- 

(Taixf}v. ^ 

We are now concerned, however, with the corruptions 
which have befallen the text in the course of transmission, 
and here, as Wellhausen remarks, the chief agents have 
been chance and caprice, not deliberate falsification 
(cp Well.-Bleek, § 295 f.). Space will only allow of 
a few e.xamples ; but those given below will sufficiently 
exhibit the commonest kinds of corruption, while at the 
same time they bring forward the instances where modern 
scholarship has been most successful in restoring the 
true reading, whether by means of the ancient versions 
or by simple conjecture. 

Conjecture is not always a mere arbitrary procedure, 
it may be based on the surest of all exegetieal and 
critical rules, viz., the explanation of passages which 
are obscure by those which are plain and free from 
suspicion. Thus we can be quite certain by comparing 
Zeph. 2 i 4 with Is. 34 ii that for a-.n, ‘desolation,’ we 
must read z"iy. ‘raven,’ and that the m5'sterious -ntc'' 
not only contains the name of some bird, but must be a 
corruption of rpc'j', yanshhph or yanshbph, ‘ the eagle- 
owl ’ (see Owl, 4). The translation then runs : ‘ Both 
the pelican and the porcupine shall lodge in the 
chapiters thereof ; hark to the eagle-owl in the window, 
the raven on the threshold I ’ 

Although the Massoretes point well where the text 
is sound, the smallest error definitely represented in the 
consonantal te.xt is sufficient to throw them out. Thus 
the long final niin of |Ki:n 'jy JD ( ‘ verily the poor of 
the flock’) in Zech. II711, was doubtless the cause 
which prevented the first two words from being run 
together and vocalised 'jyjpi kbna anc has-son — i.e., 

‘ the sheep-dealers.’ There arc of course a few cases 
where the restoration of the true text depends on a 
point of archaeological knowledge which might easily 
fade from the narrowly grammatical Hebrew tradition. 
Thus in Jer. 4615 we should divide rjnDi ync into yna 
f]n DL and translate with 0 ‘ Why has Apis fled?’ (cp 
Apis). Again, it was not till some progress had been 
made in Assyrian that Haldvy was able to recognise in 
-jS'n (Ezek. 27 ii) the name Cilicia, the Hilakku of the 
cuneiform monuments. 

0 — in its original form — often preserves e.xcellent 
readings which have quite disappeared from our other 
authorities. Thus 'in 2 K. 15 10 Gratz’s clever con- 
jecture {Gesch. der Juden, ii. I99) cySnu for the un- 
Hebraic cy‘V::p is confirmed by Lucian ’ {ev Ie/ 3 Xaa/x, 
quoted in Driver, TBS, p. lii note). Another example 
is furnished by Dr. Hayman’s too little known emenda- 
tion of Dt. 3321 {Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc. 1895, 
p. 8), the essence of which is the substitution of pECNnu 
for the impossible khu |i£ 3D. The phrase is then e.xactly 
parallel with v. 5.2 Here also 0 appears to support 
the true reading ; but bn €K€l i/j-epiadr} yrj dpxbvrcov 
(Tvvr^yfxiviav dfia dpxr^yots \aQiv is too paraphrastical 
to suggest the actual change required. The cause of 
the corruption here in the Massoretic text may have 

1 Nestle, ZATW , 1884, p. 243; see Abomination of 
Desolation. 

2 Translate: ‘And [Gad] saw the first fruits were for him, 
for there was the allotment of the Lawgiver, and so the chiefs of 
a people were assembled together.’ The reference appears to 
be to the settlement of Gad on the E. of Jordan (cp Nu. 32). 
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Ix'en a transposition, the word having been written 
at the end of a line in the archetype. 

Some corruptions are older than any of the versions, 
perhaps older than the final redaction of the Pentateuch, 
Thus all extant authorities give as the end of 

Nil. 283, generally translated : ‘ And he [Balaam] went 
to a level place. ’ Apart from the grammatical harshness, 
however, this and every other sense which these letters 
can be made to bear are alike poor, and Kuenen has 
suggested that at some period before the development of 
medial 2 the letters had been written once instead of 
twice over ; then by reading the final » as 1 (or sup- 
posing 1 to have been lost before the following ipn) we 
get . VEa’D*? ‘ went to his incanta- 

tions.’ This agrees with Nu. 24 i, where we read that 
l^alaam ‘ went not, as at other times, to seek for 
enchantments.' 

F.nually brilliant is Lagarde’s emendation of Ps. 326. For 
pT KsD ni’S he writes Vp isip ri^;S — i.e.y has 

been written (for by some scribe. Translate ‘ in the 

time of distress; the sound of the flood of mighty waters shall 
not come nigh him.' Finally, wc may quote Wellhau.sen’s 
restoration of the original of 2 K. 10 26^ ( = I s. 37 27^^). For 
"|n2n(27) :r:,’7p '327 he writes *ir)2e’1 7;pp '327 (27): so that 
7*. 27 begins ‘ Pjefore me is thy rising up and thy sitting down, 
and thy going out and coming in 1 know.’ It is worth while 
pointing out, as a final testimony to the excellence of 0 in ils 
original form, that this palmary emendation is not without .sup- 
])ort from 0. In Is. 37 27 the ,-j;2p '32*7 of ^1 omitted. In 
2 K 19 26 most documents haveaireVavTi etTTijKOTOi for ,“i::;;p '32^» 
but the text called in the Syro-Hexaplar MSS (see col. 

5019) had aTTfcVai'Ti ai/ao-Ta(T6w5 aov — i.e., 'JS*?, the con- 

sonantal text suggested by Wellhausen. 

In concluding an article of any length on the textual 
criticism of the Bible it is always wholesome to remind 
oneself of the comparative soundness of the text. 'Fhat 
there are blots, especially in the OT, some of them 
probably irremovable, must be admitted ; but they are 
not enough seriously to obscure the main features of 
the narratives related or the ideas expressed. So far 
as the Pentateuch is concerned we may be especially at 
our ease. It would have been impossible to separate 
the documents with the minuteness which modern 
scholarship has found possible if the text had been 
much confused by scribal errors. And with regard to 
the Prophets, though their works are less accurately 
preser\ed than the Pentateuch, we can be sure that 
textual corruption never improves the style or the 
thought. The fact that so much of the lYophetical 
Books is — judged by any standard — of the first rank as 
literature, is the strongest proof that they have not 
been utterly disfigured in transmission. 

Some of the most important blbliograj>hica] references have 
already been indicated above. The best general account of 
the text and versions of the OT in aiiy 
67 . Bibliography, language is Wellhausen’s monograph in 
the fourth edition of Bleek’s Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament^ lierlin, 1878, §§ 275-298 ; later edd. 
are arranged on a different plan. Somewhat similar in plan, 
but more confined to the special books treated of, are the intro- 
ductions in Driver’s Notes on the Uehre^v Text of the Books of 
Samuel, pp. xxx-lxxxiv, and in ConiiH’s Ezechiel, 1-160. 
Klostermann, quoted by Driver, p. Hi, s.ays ‘ Let him^ who 
would himself investigate and advance learning, by the side of 
the other Ancient Versions, accustom himself above all things 
to the use of Field’s Ilexapla, and Lagarde’s edition of the 
Recension of Lucian.’ To these special I3' valuable authorities the 
present writer would add any well edited fragment of the Old 
Latin. 

[.See also Kiltel, Ueher die Nottvendisj^keit und Mo^lichkeit 
eincr neuen Atisgabe der hehr. Bibel: Studien u. Er^viigtmgen 
(1901); Cheyne, Bihlica, pt. i (Isaiah and Jeremiah).] 

F. C. B. 


Jesu, 40) connects ©a55ato? with 0eu5a« and Ae^/3aio? with the 
Tsabattuan {Notes, 11) suppose Ae/3/3ato? to be due 

to an attempt to bring Levi (Mk. 214) within ihe number of 
the Twelve. But we should have expected Aeuet?. Ae/3^aio5 = 
Aewet? is unparalleled. It seems clear that Ae/S/Saio? is a 
‘ Western ' gloss of a copyist who connected wdth 

thedd = vtanima, and wished to .substitute a not dissimilar 
name which should he more appropriate to an apostle, and 
less undignified. If Ae/3/3aIo? can be thus explained as an early 
emendation the difficult ©ofiSato? remains. Dalman's 0a5- 
5aro? = 0€i»5a? is improbable. It is more likely that ©aS6aiof, 
by corruption in Greek or Aramaic, represents an original 
m(l)n’ or For the & cp 0ou6outa [B] = ,-jn3n, Xeh. 7 43 

(see Hodaviah), 0utjA = Ezra 10 34 (see Uf.l); 

0oy« [B] = IX (Aha va), Kzra8 2i ; ^eAxa^ [A]=pp7n (Bdkath), 
Josh. 2131; dacreipei [B], da(rovp [A] = »mirx» 2S. 29 (see 
AsHURtTKs); 0ao-oi3a;'[AD],-p,[L] = j3i-{s*(Ezbon),Gen.4Gi6. For 
the doubled 8 and the ending -ato? cp = De Vogu6, 

Syr, Cent. 63. 


In Lk. 616 Acts 1 13 Toi/5aj Taxa/3ou = Judas, son of 
James, ^ takes the place of Thaddaeus. See Judas, 7. 
«<rj i.* It may, therefore, be reasonably 

2. Identi cation, conjectured that Judas was the name 
of the apostle, that Thaddeeus is a corruption of Judas, 
and that Lebbneus is a gloss upon Thaddieus. Of 
James, the father of Judas, nothing is known. Syr. 
Cur. has here Judas Thomas, and Syr. Sin. Thomas 
(see Thomas). I'he evidence of the (jospel.s being so 
confused we not unnaturally find great uncertainty in 
the post-biblical tradition. In Origen [Traf. ad Rot?i.) 
Thaddajus = Lebhmus^: Judas Jacobi. In the Chroti. 
Pasch. 'rhaddujns = Lebbaius= Barsabas, whilst Judas 
Jacobi = Simon the Canaanite. In the Abgar legend 
preserved by Faisebius (//A" 1 13 ) 'Fhaddoeus is distin- 
guished from Judas Jacobi =:'rhomas. In the Acta 
Thomcc Judas Thomas is the Lord’s brother. Accord- 
ing to the Syrian Ischodab (9th cent.) quoted by Zahn 
{Einl. 2263) the Diaiessaron identified James son of 
Alphmus with Lebboeus (note that D in Mk. 2i4 has 
Tdxw/JoF for \evelv). 

The earliest form of legend connected with Thadda;us is that 
which represents him as preaching at Edessa. A very ex- 
haustive bibliography of ihe literature and sources of this 
tradition may be found in von Dobschuiz, ChHstusbilder, 15&*- 
249*. In the account given by Piusebius (//if 1 13) from SjT’ac 
sources, Thaddaeus the Apostle, one of the Seventy, was sent 
by the Apostle Judas Thomas to Abgar, king of Kdessa, in 
accordance with a promise made by Christ before his death. In 
the later Syriac legend {Poctrina Addai, 4th cent. ? ed. Phillips) 
Addai is substituted for Thaddeeus. In the Gk. llpd^ei? 
©aSSatou (Lips. Acta Apost. Apocr.\‘2T^-'2’]C) Lebbaus is 
identified w-ith Thaddaeus, one of the Twelve. P'or this and 
the later legends which repre.sent Thaddaeus as preaching in 
Armenia, in Syria and Mesopotamia, and in Persia, see Lips. 
Diet. Christ. Biog"., s.v. ‘Thaddaeus.’ \V. C. A. 


THAHASH, or (RV) TAHASH (C’nri. toxoc. 
[ADL]), a name in the Nahorite genealogy (Gen. 
2224t). 

He is identified by Winckler {Mittheil. d. Tordcras. Ces., 
1896, p. 207) with Tihis, mentioned in the so-called Travels of 
an Egyptian {t*ap. Anast. i. 22 3 ; see AV^ 2 1 1 1) and elsewhere, 
as in the region of Kadesh on the Orontes (to the N.). Cp 
WMM, As. u. Eur. 258. But see alsoTEUAH. t. K. C. 


THAMAH (npn, eeM(N [BA]). Ezra 253 AV, RV 
Temah {(/.V.). 


THAMAR (Bamap [Ti. WH]), Mt. 1 3 . See T.\mar. 

THAMNATHA (OamnaBa [ANV]), iMacc.950. 
See Timnah (3). 

THANK OFFERING (nnin), 2Ch.293i etc. See 
Sacrifice, § 29 b. 

THARA (eApA[Ti. WH]). Lk .334 AV, RVTerah. 

THARRA (Gappa [BN^^-^AL]), Esth. 12i. See 
Teresh. 


THADD^US. In Mk. 3 13 GaAAaioc appears 

tenth in the li>t of apostles. Ae/S^aios is here a western 
variant (D a b ff ' i q). In Mt. 10 3 ©aSSato? is 
1 . Name, the right reading (^B), but Afj3/3a?os is found 
in western texts (D 122 Aug.), and the con- 
flate Ae/3^. 6 €mK\r}6fU 0a55. in the late ‘Syrian’ text. 
©aSSaios has been derived from the Heb. TM = Syr. thedd- 
?namnia, and A€^/3aios from ^=cor. But Dalman {W'orte 


THARSHISH (C^'Chn), 1K.IO22 AV. RV Tar- 
SHISH {q.v.). 

THASSI (eACc[6]i [N'V]), iMacc.23. See Simon 
( i), and Maccabees, §§ 1, 5. 

1 So Syr, Sin. Mt. 10 3 Lk. 6 16 ; Pesh. Lk. 6 16 Acts 1 13. 
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THEATRE. Although theatres and amphitheatres 
were erected by the Herods in Jerusalem and other 
towns of Syria (Jos. Anf. xv. 8i, 96, xvi.oi, xix. "5, 
82; ii. 7 2) in which magnificent spectacles 

were exhibited, principally in honour of the Roman 
emperors, there is no reference to them in the Gospels 
or Acts. Even in narrating the death of Herod Agrippa 
{ Acts 1221/I), whose fatal seizure, according to the 
Jewish historian, took place in the theatre at Ccesarea 
xix. 82), the word does not occur. The word 
theatre is absent alike from the canonical and from the 
apocryphal books of the OT, and in NT is found only 
in Acts 1929-31 where the theatre of Ephesus is spoken 
of. It was probably the usual place of meeting for 
the assembly ; and the ruins can still be seen (see 
Ephescs, § 3). 

I Cor. contains two probable references to theatrical 
representations, neither of which is very apparent in EV. 
The word translated * spectacle’ (i Cor. 49) is Oiarpov, 
and the whole passage seems to refer to ‘ the band of 
gladiators brought out at last for death, the vast range 
of an amphitheatre under the open sky well representing 
the magnificent vision of all created beings, from men 
up to angels, gazing on the dreadful death-struggle ; 
and then the contrast of the selfish Corinthians sitting 
by unmoved at the awful spectacle’ (Stanley, Corin- 
thians, 73). Cp Heb. 10 33 ‘ being made a gazing- 
stock ’ {OeaTpL^oixevoL). In i Cor. 7 31, ‘ the fashion of this 
world passeth away’ {Tra.p6.yeL t6 <rx?7/xa too KdcrpLov), 
many have seen an allusion to the drama, drawn either 
from the shifting of the scenes, or the passing across 
the stage of the gorgeous processions then so common. 

Ancient history records the name of at least one Jewish 
dramatist — Ezekiel, who lived in Alexandria in the second 
century b.c. and wrote a ‘tragedy’ or dramatic poem, entitled 
The Kxodtis (’E^aywyii), of which considerable fragments are 
preserved in Clem. Alex. {Strom. 1 23), Eusehius {Prtep. Ev. 
9 28yC) and Eustathius {ad Hexaem, 25). On the question 
of a Semitic drama cp Canticles, § 7, Poetical Literature, 
§ 4 (5). 

THEBES. See No-amon. 


THEBEZ (1*11^1), where Abimelech was killed whilst 
besieging the citadel (Judg. 950 :0 h Bhc [EE], GmBcMC 
[A] : 2 S. 11 21 and v. 22 in eAM(\c[e]i [BA, -Meccei 
[L]), was situated, according to Eusebius and Jerome 
(Ci', 26244, 157 15), 13 R- ni. from Neapolis on the j 
road to Scythopolis. Starting from this, Robinson ! 
plausibly identifies Thebez with the mod. Tudds, a large | 

village on the W. slope of a fruitful valley, 10 m. due | 
NPl. from Nablus. So Buhl, Pal. 204 and the PEP \ 
Survey. j 

But is this correct? Tubas suggests rather Apart from ] 

this, the form of the name is f>eculiar. We expect some famous ■ 
fortress to be referred to. From the point of view of Sheche.m, 

2, one may naturally think of Zephath ( = Zarephath) ; might ; 
easily be written uiit of which by transposition would come 
j'3p. This seems to give greater vividness to the narrative. 1 

T. K. C. I 

THECOE (GeKcoe [AMV]), I Macc. 9 33 AV, RV 
Tek().\h. I 

THELASAR (ib’xSTl). 2 K. 19i2 AV, RV Tin.- 

ASSAR {q.V.). I 

THELERSAS (GeAepCAC [B]), i Esd. 536. See 
Tel-uarsh A. 

THEMAN (Gaiman [BAQF]), Bar. 822/ AV, RV 
Teman. 


THEOCANUS (GuoKANOy [A], GOK. [B]), i Esd. 
9 14 AV=E2ral0i5, TTkvah {q.v.). 

THEODOTUS (GeoAoxoc [AV]), one of Nicanor’s 
ambassadors to Judas the Maccabee in 161 B.c. {2 
Mace. 14 19). 


THEOPHANY. The invisibility of God formed no 
part of early Hebrew belief. Although it was commonly 
1 thought that to see God (or indeed to 

hear his voice Dt. 433 523^ [20^]) 
was dangerous and even fatal (Ex. 8820 Judg. 1822 cp 


Gen. 1613 ^ Ex. 86 1921 Judg. 622^. iK.19i2y! Is.65), 
many narratives, including those just cited, record cases 
in which men saw God, or at least perceived hrough 
the senses that he was present, and yet lived. The 
most striking of these is in Ex. 24 10 (JE) where it is 
quite simply related that Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihii, and seventy elders of Israel, having gone up Mt. 
Sinai, saw the God of Israel. The narrator is well 
aware of the exceptional character of the occasion, for 
in the next verse he expressly records that God ‘ laid 
not his hands ’ upon them ; but he’ gives no hint that 
what was seen was anything less than the fullness of 
the glory and person of the deity or that it was seen 
in any other way than by ordinary vision. Cp Nu. 
126-8 (E). 

In most cases, however, it is implied that the deity, 
although he makes his presence known by a physical 
appearance, does not manifest himself in his fullness 
to the ordinary human eye. We may conveniently 
classify the OT theophanies into those in which the 
appearance is of the human form and those in which it 
is some other physical phenomenon. 

1. Theophanies in human form.— {a) Ex. 24 10 
records, as we have seen, a complete exception to the 
law that the sight of God was fatal. 


2. In human 
form. 


The nearest parallel to this occurs in Ex. 
8817 ff. (J), which relates that Moses saw 
the back of Yah we as he passed away, but that even he 
could not with safety see the face of Yahwe. In other 
narratives, however, it is just the face of God which is 
seen — Ex. 8811 (E), Gen. 8230 [31] (probably E) ; in 
Nu. 126-8 it is said that Moses, unlike others (cp Dt. 
4 12 15), in his customary and immediate intercourse with 
Yahwe sees his form or tSrnunah (something less distinct 
than his appearance — cp Job4i6). But these are only 
typical cases in connection with the present subject, in 
which looseness and inconsistency of expression corre- 
spond to looseness and variety of thought. W’e are 
dealing with popular ideas and expressions, not with 
theological and systematic thought. What is common 
to the present type of theophany is that the sight of God 
is partial. 

{b) In another type the peculiarity consists in the fact 
that God is seen in human form indeed, but only by 
_ . . means of dream or vision (cp Nu. 24 3/*. ). 

n vision. should probal>ly interpret the ex- 

perience of Isaiah (Is. 6) and certainly those of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 1 etc.) and Daniel (Dan. 729). Cp Gen. 28 
13-16 (J). 

{c) But the commonest type of a theophany in human 
form ^ was by means of the ’ angel of Yahwe ’ or ‘ of 

4 ‘An^elof God ’ (c'n^-N D. .mn’ CpANttFX, 
VB §2; Name, § 6 . The narratives 

^ clearly identify the ‘ Angel of Yahwe ’ 

with Yahwe, though often in the same narrative a 
certain differentiation is also implied. Thus in Gen. 16 
the angel of Yahwe who appears to Hagar is called 
‘Yahwe who spake unto her’ {v. 13), and Hagar 
expresses surprise that she still lives after seeing Cjod 
(cp furtlier v. 10 with e.y., 12 , 2 ). On the other hand 
in V. 12 the angel speaks of Yahwe in the third person. 

For further illustrations from other narratives of thi.s identifica- 
tion, see (ien. 22ii /. E.\.3 (ansjel of Yahwe, 7/. 2— Yahwe, 
7 ’v.i^a 5 7), Nu. 2232-35 (cp especialb' v. 35 with 24 13), Judg. 
2 1-5 G 11-24 (angel of Yahwe, tt'. ii ff. 20 _//.' = Yahwe, r-re 
14 16 23), 18 23 ; for indications of differentiations see Gen. 24 7 40 
—yet cp Tw. 2748 Nu. 22 31 Judg. 138/1 2 S. 24 15-17.^ See also 
Destroyer. 


1 Read ‘Have I even seen God and am I (still) ali\e. ? So 
Ball in SBOT 'm accordance with a large consensus of critical 
opinion. See Beer-lahat-roi, § i. 

2 In Ex. 3 2 the ‘angel of Yahwe’ exceptionally manifests 
himself in ‘ a flame of fire,’ presumably not in human form. 

3 The Yahwistic narrative in Gen. 18/1 presents special 
peculiarities. Yahwe appears to Abraham (IS i) as three men 
{v. 2) who speak or are addressed sometimes in the singular 
(7^'. 3 10), sometimes in the plural (7/7^. 4^). Suhsequemly 
(16-33) one of the three, who is identified with Yahwe, remains 
behind with Abraham, the other two, who are described in 19 i 
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In brief, the ‘angel of Yah\v6' is an occasional 
manifestation of Yahwe in human form, possessing no 
distinct and permanent personality but speaking and 
spoken of, at times as Yahw6 himself (cp the way in 
which the word of Yahvv6 passes over insensibly into the 
prophetic comment), at times as distinct from him. 
'riie danger which attached to the sight of God attached 
also to the sight of the angel. The two early literary 
strata of the Hexateuch differ in their detailed accounts 
of the angel. In J he eats, drinks, and converses with 
men, and in every respect comports himself as a human 
being — ^the narratives of Judg. 6 13 are also in many 
respects similar ; in E there is a tendency to keep even 
the angel from close contact with men — thus he appears 
in and speaks from heaven Gen. 22 ii). 

At a later date, theophanies in (human) form were 
denied (Dt. 415) or, as regularly in P, the theophany is 
referred to in the barest possible terms without any 
indication of its character — e.g,, ‘ And God [or ‘ Yahwe '] 
appeared . . . and spoke (said)' (Gen. 17 1 SSq ; cp 
Ex. 63) ; and thus (after the Exile) the ‘ angel of Yahwe ' 
was no longer regarded as a theophany but became one 
of the numerous distinct angelic personalities which 
thenceforward formed prominent objects of belief (see 
Angki., § 3/ ). 

2. Theophanies in zvhich the manifestation is not in 
human form, {a) Fire, in one form or another, fre- 
p. quently indicated the divine presence. The 
most notable illustrations of this are the 
‘Burning Bu.sh ’ (Ex. 3) and the 'Pillar of Fire’ (Ex. 
1321). In Ex. 14 i 9<^ (J) the ‘pillar of cloud ’=* the 
angel of God,’ v. 19a (E). P'or further details see the 
articles Busii and Pillar ok Fire. But there area 
number of other passages where fire or a fiery 
appearance clearly has the same significance — e.g., 
Gen. 15 i 7 Ex. 19 18 24 17 Dt. 4 12 15. 

We ought also to compare the part played by fire in the 
destruction of Xadab and Abihu (Lev. 10), of Korah and his 
cotnpany (Xu. IO35), of the people at Tab'erah (Xu. 11 1-3), in 
Klij.ah’s conflict with the priests of Baal (i K. 18, cp 2 K. 
1 lo^A), in the theophany at Horeb (in i K. POiiyT, where 
fire IS not itself the theophany but an accompaniment of it), in 
the assumption of Elijah (2 K. 2 ii), and generally in the later 
literary theophanies (see below, § o), and in similes (f.^’"., Is. 
10 17; ‘Yahwe is a devouring fire,' I)t.4 24 93). Cp also the 
Arabic stories of fiery appearances of the jinn ; Goldziher, Abh. 
zur Arab. Philolog;ie, 205^^ ■ 

Even in the XT we find, in addition to cit.Ttions from 
or references to the OT (f.^. , Acts 7 30 Heb. 12i8 29), 
two or three instances of theophanic fire ; the fire 
clearly indicates, or is the accompaniment of, the divine 
presence in Acts23 2 Thess. 18 (of the second coming 
of Christ) 2 Pet. 3 10-12 Rev. 10 1 (of an angel) ; perhaps 
also Mt. 3 II = Lk. 3 16 should be compared. Generally, 
however, in XT (as already in Enoch ; e.g., 10 13 21 7-10 
983) fire is the instrument of the divine punishment and 
does not necessarily or explicitly affirm the divine 
presence. The transition from the older to the later 
conception was facilitated by such passages as Am. 56 
Is. 33 14 (ep 6624) Mai. 82, and is actually seen in 
certain XT passages — 2 'Fhess. 1 8 2 Pet. 3 10-12 i Cor. 

313-15. 

[b) The ‘ glory of Yahwe ’ ("* which from Isaiah 
(63) onwards {e.g.y Xu.l42i/ Dt. 021 [24] Ezek.392i 
p. - Ps.8i 192[i]963)expressesthemanifestation 
' „ * of the divine character in nature and history, 

* ^ ' is used by Ezekiel to express also the fiery 

appearance which, in his visions, indicates the presence of 
Yahwe — 128 IO4 432 etc. In P the phrase is invariably 
used of a fiery theophany — in the first instance of the 
theophany on Sinai (Ex. 24 15 17) and, subsequently, of 
that in the tabernacle — Ex. 2943 40 34/. I67 10 (in r. 10 
restore tabernacle, for the redactorial nairrn), 

Lev. 96 23 Xu. 14 10 16 19 ; cp further, i K. 8 10/ , which 
is dependent on P (Corn. £in/, 108). In its last usage 


as ‘the two angels,’ proceed to Sodom; but these in turn are 
addressed and speak in the singular {z'v. 19-21), and speak and 
act as Yahwe himself (7^. 21 ^). 
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the phrase corresponds closely to the Shechinah of post- 
biblical Hebrew. The fact that the ‘glory of Yah^\e,' 
where it indicates a fiery appearance, is so frequently 
associated with cloud and the similar combination of 
fire and cloud in the stories of the Pillar of Fire and 
Cloud {g.v.) may be, in part at least, explained as 
modified survivals of an old view, which also maintained 
itself in greater purity in poetical passages (e.g., Pss. 
18 29), that Yahw6 manifested himself in the thunder- 
storm. 

(c) Closely related to the term just discussed, and in 
some cases almost synonymous with it, are the ' Xame 
7. ‘Name ’ or '^'^h\v6’ and the ‘ Face of Yahwe’ ; 
’tp , - the former stands in parallelism with 

Yahw^ the ‘ glory of Yahwd ’ in Is. 59 19 Ps. 

102 1 5. The most strictly theophanic 
passage in which either occurs is Is. 30 27, and even that 
is clearly figurative. Cp Name, § 6. (ienerally speak- 
ing, both terms are used of God as made known to men, 
but rather by some decisive event, or otherwise indirectly, 
than by a physical phenomenon. In Phoenician, on the 
other hand, ‘ the face ’ or ‘ name of Baal ' is a goddess — 
c::’ (cp Baethg. Beitr. 56 / 267/:, 

also N^AME, § 6 ; and see Fr. Giesebrecht’s monograph, 
Die Alttestamentliehe Schatzung des Gottesnamens u. 
Hire religionsgeschichtliehe Grundlage [1901]). 

Two remarks arc suggested by the preceding survey, 
(i) The belief that fire, especially the lightning of the 
8 G n r 1 physical indication of 

.. . Yah\se’s presence may lie at the base of 

es ima e. belief in the danger of beholdiiig 
Yahwe’s face ; at the same time, it must be remembered 
that analogous beliefs occur in other religions. (2) A 
large proportion of the stories are connected with tl.e 
Exodus and the subsequent Wanderings. The idea of 
the ‘Angel’ or ‘Messenger of Yahwe’ may well have 
sprung out of an attempt to reconcile the belief that 
Yahwe abode in Sinai, and yet that he accompanied 
Israel to Canaan (cp Ex. 2320-23). A similar conflict 
would still have called for reconciliation when Yahwe 


was regarded as seated in heaven. 

In addition to the narratives of theophanies where the 
theophany is regarded as sober historical fact, we have numerous 
purely literary theophanies — i.c., descriptions 

9. Later, dearly intended by the writers to be metaphorical 
and imaginative. Some of these are conceived in 
the boldest anthropomorphic manner (cp, e.g., the descriptions 
of Yahwe as a warrior — Is. t>8 1-6 59 15/^^) ; in others, figures 
drawn from the storm or other natural phenomena play a large 
part (cp, c.c"., Ps. 18 Hab. 3). 

In the X"T we have angelophanies (see Angei., § 7), but 
(except as indicated above, § 2rt, ad fin.') no occasional theo- 
phanies such as the OT records. Instead, we have the life of 
Jesus which, most clcarb' by the author of the fourth go.spel, 
but also by other X'T writers, is regarded as a prolonged mani- 
festation of God in the flesh (cp especially Jn. 1 1-3 14, and e.g., 
Rom. 1 1-7 Col. 1 15^ 29 Heb. 1 1-3). In the same way the 
belief in the Parousia is tantamount to the expectation of a 
coming theophany. 

Literature. — Ch. J. Trip, Die Theophanien in den Ge- 
schichtsbiichcrn des A /'(Leyden, 1858); this is primarily a history 
and discu.s.sion of the view that the ‘Angel of Yahw^e ‘ the son 
of God.’ Rosters, ‘ De Mal’ach Jahwe’ in Th.T, 1875, pp. 
369-415. See, further, under Angel. G. B. G. 


THEOPHILUS (eeo<t)iAoc [Ti. WH]), the ‘most 
excellent ’ person to whom the Third Gospel and the 
Book of Acts are dedicated (Lk. I3 Actsli). See 
Gospels, § 37. 

THERAS (eepA [BA]), i Esd.86i (cp z/. 4i) = Ezra 
831, Ahava. 

THERMELETH(eepM6A6e[BA]), i Esd. 636 = Ezra 
259, Tel-melah. 

THBSSALONIANS (EPISTLES TO) 

Place and time (§ i). Its authorship (§ 8). 

Character of epistles (§ 6). 2 The.ss. (§ \ f). 

Thessalonian Christians (§ 7). Its authorship (§§ 9**5)' 

I The.ss. (8 2 /.). Bibliography (§ 16). 

The two Epistles to the Thessalonians were written, 
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not in Athens (cp i Thess. 3 i) as stated in the stibscrip- 
tion to the epistles in the Textus Rcceptus, 

1. Place Corinth during Paul’s first visit 

and time, recorded in Acts 18 This 

appears from the following considerations 

1. 'I'he names of Silvanus and Timothy are joined with the 
name of Paul in the salutations of both epistles, and they were 
with Paul in Corinth during his first visit there, according to 
Acts IS 5, which is confirmed by 2 Cor. 1 ip. A considerable 
period had elapsed since Paul left Thessalonica, for the fame of 
the Thessalonian Christians had already spread throughout 
Macedonia and Achaia (i Thess. 1 7/), and Paul must have 
laboured at least for some months in Achaia, as may be gathered 
from the spread of Christianity in that province implied in the 
same passage. Timothy had been sent back to Thessalonica 
from Athens, and had had time to return and make his report 
to the apostle (i Thess. 3 2 6), and this return may fairly be 
identified with the arrival of Silas and Timothy in Corinth, 
mentioned in Acts 18 5. See Timothy, § 3 i cp Silas. 

ii. On the other hand, the epistles cannot have been written 
at a time subsequent to Paul’s first visit to Corinth, for the first 
of them was evidently written immediately after the return of 
Timothy from Thessalonica, whither he had been sent by Paul 
from Athens (i Thess. 3 6); the Thessalonian church was 
apparently still a young church (i Thess. 1 9), and, finally, there 
is no sign that Paul and Silvanus and Timothy were together 
again after the first visit in Corinth ; cp Silas. 

The epistles were written probably in the year 48 or 
49,^ or, according to the generally accepted chronology 
of Paul’s life, in 53 or 54.2 They are commonly 
regarded as the earliest of Paul’s epistles ; but there is 
good reason for thinking the Epistle to the Galatians 
still earlier. 3 The notable lack in i and 2 Thessalonians 
of the doctrinal element which is so prominent in most 
of Paul’s epistles counts for nothing in the matter of 
date, for in any case they were written later than the 
Council of Jerusalem, si.xteen years or more after Paul’s 
conversion, and an interval of only some five years 
separates them from the Epistle to the Romans, and still 
less from Galatians and Corinthians. As a matter of 
fact, the simplicity of the Thessalonian epistles and the 
absence of the great characteristic Pauline doctrines are 
to be explained, not by the date of the epistles, but by 
the particular circumstances which called them forth. 

Those circumstances are indicated with sufficient 
clearness in the epistles themselves. Paul had been 
, , compelled to leave 'Thessalonica before 

2. 1 Tness. : wished to do so, and under circum- 

occasion, which made him fear for the 

permanence of his work there ( i Thess. 2 x 7 3 1 / ). He 
had apparently been driven away from the city by a 
persecution which continued to assail the disciples after 
his departure. Whether this persecution is to be 
directly connected with the attack of the Jews upon 
Paul recorded in Acts 17 5/ is uncertain. At any rate, 
if the persecution w’as begun at the instance of the Jews, 
it was carried on afterwards by the Gentiles, and it was 
at their hands that the Christians of Thessalonica chiefly 
suffered (r Thess. 2 14).'* The persecution was so 
severe that Paul feared his Thessalonian converts might 
lose courage and renounce their faith, and he therefore 
greatly desired to return himself to 'Thessalonica ( i Thess. 
217/!). For some reason, however, possibly because 
his friends had given bonds for his continued absence 
(Acts 179), he was unable to do so, and he therefore 
sent 'Timothy from Athens to encourage and strengthen 
his converts and to bring him news concerning them 
(i 'Thess. 3 1/).® 

It is possible that Timothy also carried a letter from Paul to 
the 'Thessalonian church (see Rendel Harris in 8 1 74 

' According to the chronology of Paul’s life adopted by 
Kellner, Kat/iolik, 1887, 1 i46_/C, O. Holtzmann, XTliche 
Zigesch. (1894), Blass, Acta Apostolorion (1895), Harnack, 
Chronol. (1897), M'Giffert, Hist. Christ, ifi Apost. Age (1897), 
and some others. 

2 Cp Chronology, ^ 72j^. 

3 See M'Giflfert, l.c. Zahn, Einl. li38yC; Bartlet, 

Apostolic Age, 84 ; Bacon, Introd. to NT, 57. 

Zimmer {Dererste Thessalonicherhrie/, 34, 94yC) takes the 
opposite view, but without sufficient warrant. 

0 Of this mission of Timothy to Thessalonica we hear nothing 
in Acts. In fact, there is no hint in Acts that Timothy was with 
Paul in Athens, as we know from i Thes.s. that he was. 
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[1898]); but we have no evidence of such a letter, and the 
information which Paul gives his readers in i Thess. 21735 
rather argues against an earlier comrrrunication from him. But 
though we have no adequate ground for assuming that Paul 
sent to Thessalonica another epistle before our i Thessalonians, 
there is some reason for thinking that the Thessalonians sent a 
letter back to Paul by Timothy (see Harris, ibid. 167 fi). Harris 
finds evidence of such a letter in i Thess. I25 2159 10 133 3-6, 
and also in 1 9, where he suggests the alteration of ‘ they report ’ 
(dTrayye'AAovcrtv) to ‘ you report ' (dTrayyeAAere), in order to bring 
it into line with 2 i ; and he gives a tentative reconstruction of 
the letter on p. 172. ‘Also we’ (/cal 17/1x615) in 213, ‘also 1’ 
(/edyw) in 3 5, the conventional epistolary formula ‘ ye have good 
remembrance of us’ (exere fj.vfCav ri(j.(ov ayaBiqv K.T.k.) in 3 6, 
‘for you yourselves report concerning us'_(avTol yap rrepl 
dTrayye'AAere) in 1 9 (to adopt the reading suggested hy 
Harris) may fairly be regarded as pointing to a Thessalonian 
epistle ; but beyond these hints we can hardly go. It will not 
do at any rate to regard the words ‘ ye know ’ (olSare) as evidence 
of such an epistle, for we cannot well suppose that the Thessa- 
lonians gave Paul an account of his sufferings in Philippi (2 2), 

The report which Timothy brought back from 
Thessalonica was upon the whole very cheering ; but 
he informed Paul of the existence of certain evils among 
the Thessalonians which demanded the apostle’s atten- 
tion. The common fleshly impurity of the heathen 
world, especially prevalent in a great commercial 
metropolis like Thessalonica, had not been entirely 
overcome by the Thessalonian Christians ( i Thess. 44/); 
a spirit of enthusiasm was abroad among them which 
led them to neglect their ordinary employments and so 
bring disrepute upon the brotherhood ( i Thess. 4 it/. ) ; 
and there was on the part of some a tendency, entirely 
natural where fanaticism had so free play, to disregard 
the counsel and authority of the leaders of the church 
(i Thess. 612/.). On the other hand, in opposition to 
the common enthusiasm, there were some who ‘ despised 
prophesyings ’ and frowned upon all spiritual manifesta- 
tions ( I 'Thess. 520). It looks also as if some of the 
disciples were casting aspersions upon the character 
and motives of Paul himself, possibly because he had 
left the city during a time of persecution. At any rate 
he felt obliged to defend himself in his epistle against 
various charges, such as covetousness, avarice, selfishness, 
and personal ambition (i Thess. 2 1-12). Finally, the 
Thessalonians had apparently asked the apostle a 
question touching the fate of Christian brethren dying 
before the return of Christ (i Thess. 413/ ). Evidently 
they had believed that Christ would come so soon that 
they should all be alive to greet him ; but as time 
passed some of their number died and Christ still 
tarried. The question naturally forced itself upon them, 
Were such brethren to be deprived of the privilege of 
seeing the Lord at his coming and sharing his glory? 
iMther Timothy was asked to consult the apostle upon 
the matter, or the question was raised in the epistle to 
the Thessalonians referred to just above. It was due to 
all these circumstances that Paul wrote his first epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 

'I'he epistle has no central theme, nor is it a studied 
composition constructed upon a well-defined plan. It 
_ , . is a familiar letter in which expressions 

3. Contents. affection and words of exhortation 
and warning follow one upon another with no attempt 
at logical arrangement. 

x\fter a salutation, in which the names of Silvanus and 
Timothy are joined with his own (1 i), Paul expresses his 
gratitude, beginning with the conventional terms of contemporary 
correspondence (see Harris, ibid.), for the faith and steadfast- 
ness of the Thessalonians (I 2-8), and reminds them of his own 
conduct while among them, of his devotion and self-sacrifice 
which some had evidently called in question (21-12), gives 
utterance to his joy at the reception they had given his message, 
and at the steadfastness they had shown in the face of persecu- 
tion (213.16), tells them of his anxiety about them while in 
Athens and of his great desire to see them, which resulted, 
when he could not go himself, in his sending Timothy to visit 
them (3 1-5), and which is now fully relieved by the good news 
brought by him (3 6-10). The commendatory, apologetic, and 
explanatory portion of the letter is concluded with a beautiful 
prayer for the readers’ growth in grace (3 11-13). 

The passage just referred to serves at the .same time to 
introduce the second and hortatory section of the epistle (4/). 
After emphasising the importance of purity (4 i-s), of brotherly- 
love (49/), and of quietness and diligence in daily business 
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(ii yi), the apostle turns to the subject of eschatology and 
instructs the Thessalonians, first, touching the brethren dying 
l^fore the return of Christ (4i3.i8), and secondly, touching the 
uncertainty of the lime of the Parousia, which makes it necessary 
to be constantly watchful and zealous (5i-n).i Then follow 
various exhortations having especial reference to the disciples' 
association with each other as a Christian brotherhood (5 12-22), 
and the epistle closes with a petition for their perfect sanctification 
(23yi), a reciuest for their prayers (25), a salutation, and a 
benediction (26-28). 

The epistle appnrentl}" accomplished its purpose, for 
we hear nothing more of aspersions upon Paul’s 
* « rrti. character, and the 'I'hessalonians seem to 
needed no further instruction as to 
the resurrection of the dead. But Paul’s words touch- 
ing the Day of the Lord (52 /. ) evidently led them to 
believe that the Parousia was imminent, and some of 
them in their expectation of the immediate return of 
( 'hrist were greatly excited and were neglecting their 
ordinary employments (2 Thess. 2 1^). It is possible 
that it was this expectation which had led them to 
similar fanaticism before Paul wrote his first epistle 
(i 'Thess. 4ii/. ) ; but if so he cannot have been aware 
of it, or he would have dealt with the matter in that 
epistle. 

How Paul learned of the existing situation we do not 
know. It is not impossible that he had received 
another letter from the Thessalonians in answer to his 
former one (see Bacon, /.c. p. 72) ; but we have no 
positive evidence of it. At any rate, however the news 
reached him, it led him to write a second epistle intended 
to put a stop to such unwarranted fanaticism.^ 

After commending the patience and faithfulness of 
the Thessalonians (2 'I'hess. 1 1-4), as he had done in 

_ , ^ the first epistle, and comforting them 

6. Its contents, ^ reference to the recompense 

which God will render both them and their enemies 
(I5-12), he proceeds at once to his main point. When 
he wrote before, he supposed that an exhortation to go 
about their daily business with cjuictncss and diligence 
would sulfice to put a stop to their fanatical conduct, 
and that they needed no special instruction touching 
the time and the season of the consummation (i Thess. 
5i). He saw now. however, that it was because they 
believed that Christ might come at any moment that 
their minds were disquieted, and so he reminded them 
that certain events must occur before the con.'^ummation. 
'I'he ‘man of sin,’ the ‘son of perdition,’ the ‘lawless 
one ’ must be revealed as he had told them when he 
was with them (2 Thess. 25); but he cannot be until 
‘that which now restraincth (2 T'hcs.s. 26 rb Kar^x^^> 
V, 7 6 Karix^^) been taken out of the way’ 

(2 Thess. 2 3-10).^ 

This eschatological passage is followed by renewed 
commendations, and by exhortations to steadfastness 
and patience, sobriety and diligence (2i3-3i5), and the 
epistle concludes with benedictions and with a salutation 
from Paul's own hand, which he asserts is the token in 
every letter (3 16-18). 

It would seem that those disciples who were insisting 
that the Parousia was immediately at hand were appeal- 
ing to a letter bearing I'aul’s name (2 Thess. 22); but 
as he was not conscious of having written anything to 
supjjort their opinion, he concluded that they must be 
making use of a forged document, and so he was careful 
to call attention to his autograph signature which 
guaranteed the genuineness of all his letters. It is not 
iikely that Paul’s surmise was correct, for it can hardly 

1 On tbi^ apoenlypse see H. Si. John Thackeray, The Relation 
of .-it. Raul to Contemfiorary Jeivish Thought, 102 f 

- It was formerly maintained by some scholars (e.g., Ew. 
Senilschreihen des Raulu^, ^ifi Eaurent, XTliche SUtdien, 
40 / 1 ) that 2 Thess. is earlier than 1 Thess. ; but this is e.xcliicled 
by the literary relationship between the two epistles, which 
clearly points to the secondary character of the second, hy the 
sh.arper tone of 2 Thess. in dealing with the disorderb ' (3 6_/l), 
and hy the relation of the apocalyptic passage in 2 2f to 
1 I'hess. 4 13^1 

Upon the interpretation of this passage see Antichrist, 
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be supposed that any one would venture to palm off a 
forged letter upon the Thessalonians so soon after the 
apostle’s departure, and as a matter of fact the eschato- 
logical passage in the first epistle (5i-ii) was of such a 
character that it might easily serve to promote the 
belief in the immediate consummation, though he seems 
not to have realised it. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians are almost wholly 
personal and ethical and throw very little light upon 
. Paul’s theological views,* except in the 
f ^ matter of eschatology to which there 

01 epistles. ^ allusions. Thus, 

the Parousia of Christ is referred to in i Thess. 1 10 2 19 
813 4 15/. 52/23 2 Thess. 1 7/ 2i/. ; the judgment 
in I Thess. lio 2 Thess. 16/ 2i2 ; the resurrection of 
believers in i Thess. 414/ ; their future glory and blessed- 
ness in I Thess. 4 17 5 10 2 Thess. 2 14 ; and the final 
kingdom in i Thess. 2 12 2 Thess. 1 5. It is evident 
that the Thessalonian Christians were much interested 
in eschatological questions, and it would seem that Paul 
must have laid considerable stress, while in Thessalonica, 
at any rate upon the speedy return of Christ and the 
impending judgment (cp i Thess. 1 10 52/ 2 Thess. 25). 
Possibly he was led to do so by the great prevalence of 
vice and immorality in the city. However that may be, 
the Thessalonians expected the return of Christ very 
soon, before any of their number had passed away, and 
Paul had evidently given them some warrant for the 
expectation, for even when he WTOte his First Epistle he 
looked for the Parousia during his own lifetime and 
theirs (cp 219 415/). It was doubtless because of this 
that Paul had not instructed them touching the resur- 
rection of believers and so was obliged to do so at 
some length in i Thess. 413/ (cp i Cor. 15 and see 
M'Giffert, Lc. p. 248). 

'I he two Epistles to the Thessalonians thro\v con- 
siderable light upon Paul’s work in Thessalonica and 
upon the character and condition of 
his converts there. The Christians ad- 
dressed were most, if not all, of them 


7. The 


Thessalonian 

Christians. 


Gentiles (i Thess. I9 214) ; and, more- 
over, as appears from the former passage, they had 
been converted directly from heathenism to Christianity 
under Paul’s preaching. But the account of Paul’s work 
in T hessalonica contained in Acts (17 i /. ) gives a very 
different picture of the T hessalonian converts. Accord- 
ing to that passage, ‘Some of them [i.e., of the Jews) 
were persuaded and consorted with Paul and Silas, and 
of the devout Greeks [i.e., Jewish proselytes) a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few.’ Of 
these Jews and Jewish proselytes there is no trace in 
either of Paul’s epistles, and though of course it is quite 
possible that there were some of them among his 
converts, it is certain that they must have formed an 
altogether insignificant minority. It is clear then that 
the author of Acts, as is frequently the case, has 
recorded the least important part of Paul’s activity in 
TTiessalonica, and that it was not in the synagogue 


that he did his chief work (the only part of his work 
mentioned in Acts), but among the heathen population 
of the city. At the same lime there is no reason for 
doubting that Paul actually did preach to Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue of Thessalonica.^ But after 
a brief period spent in that work he must have turned 
to the Gentiles, instead of leaving the city directly as 
implied in Acts 17 10, and must have spent at least som^ 
months in labour among them, as is clear from i T hess. 
27 /. and Phil. 4 16, and also from the large and 
permanent results accomplished. The account in Acts 
is thus very meagre and misleading at this point and 
has to be not only supplemented but also corrected by 
I Thess. It is evident that that epistle was not in 
the hands of the author of Acts when he was writing 


1 .See I Thess. 2 12 8813 478 5 10 18 2 Thess. 1 ri 21316 for 
familiar Pauline ideas. 

2 Sec M‘Giffert, op. cit. 246. 
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his account of this part of Paul's work, nor was Acts in I 
the hands of the author of i Thess. I 

The Thessalonian epistles bear eloquent testimony to j 
the success of Paul’s missionary labours in Thessaloniea. 
He succeeded in founding there a strong and vigorous | 
chureh, and the faith and patience and brotherly love of j 
his eonvertswere so marked that their famespeedilyspread : 
even beyond the provinces of Macedonia and Aehaia (i j 
Thess. I7/. ), and their generosity in ministering to the | 
necessities of other churches, even though poor them- ' 
selves, called forth the apostle’s hearty commendation 1 
(i Thess. 4 10 ; ep 2 Cor. 81/. and Aets 2O4), To none ; 
of his churches \vas he bound by warmer ties of affeetion i 
than to the churches of Thessaloniea and Philippi, and i 
none of his epistles, exeept that ^to the Philippians, is 
more thoroughly pervaded with joy and confidence and 
affection than i Thess. 

It has been assumed throughout this artiele that both 
I and 2 d'hess. are genuine epistles of Paul. So far as 
Auth r former is eoncerned its authenticit3^ j 
*h' • f ^ eouple of generations ago by ; 

1 Th scholars, is to-day generally recog- 1 

nised except by those who deny the 
genuineness of all the Pauline epistles (see Paul, 1 
§ 38). As a matter of fact, if one accepts any of ' 
Paul’s epistles there is no good reason for denying the 
authenticity of i Thess. The argument against its ] 
genuineness, drawn from its lack of the doctrinal and 
polemical material found in the great epistles to the [ 
Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans, is now j 
universally recognised as fallacious, for the situation | 
in Thessaloniea as indicated in the epistle itself fully j 
accounts both for what it contains and for what it i 
omits. Moreover, the style of the epistle, its revelation [ 
of the character of its author, its familiar and personal ^ 
tone, the absence of any doctrinal or polemic interest 
which would account for pseudonymity, the discrepancies 
between the epistle and Acts, the use of the three names 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (the form 1 ,i\as being 
found uniformly in Acts and ISi\oi'ai'6s only in 
I and 2 Thess. 2 Cor. 1 19 and i Pet. 012) all make for 
genuineness [cp SiL.xs] ; and the evidence brought by 
kendel Harris in the article referred to above (§ 2) 
that it is part of a correspondence with the Thessalonian 
cliurch, strengthens the argument, and if that evidence 
be regarded as conclusive, of course places the genuine- 
ness of the epistle bevond all question. Finally, the 
implication in 417 that Christ W'as to return during the 
lifetime of the apostle is of itself enough to prove that 
it was not written after his death. ^ 

On the other hand, the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
is by no means so clear, nor is it so widely recognised. 

Q nf 9ThPc tendency to view it as a genuine 

epistle of Paul, has apparently grown 
somewhat in recent years among scholars of the critical 
school (^.,^. , Julichcr, Einl.^^of [1894]; Harnack, 
Chrofiol. 239 [1898]; Bacon, hi trod, to NT, 75 yC 
[1900]; and compare the statement of Holtzmann 
[AV///. 216] that ' at the present day the question is 
not whctlier the epistle is to be brought down into the 
post-apostolic age, but whether it docs not on the con- 
trary reach up into the lifetime of the apostle, and 
whether consequently it must not be genuine, and have 
been written soon after i Thess. ’ ). Many, however, wdio 
accept I 'I'hessalonians reject 2 Thessalonians altogether 
(as, , Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, 
Schmiedel, Weizsacker), or regard it as largely inter- 
polated [e.g. , P. Schmidt, Der erste Thessalonicherbrief, 

The first objection urged against the genuineness of 

^ Schmiedel, while accepting the epistle as a whole, suggests 
that 2 i5_/C is an interpolation. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the passage, though it is quite possible 
that V. i 63 is an interpolation ; and the same may be .said of 
V. 233. The latter looks decidedly un-Pauline, and by its omis- 
sion 7K 24 is brought into immediate connection wth 7'. 23^: with 
which it seems to belong. 


the epistle is the apocalyptic passage, 2 Thess. 22-12. 

10 Ar ment objection is based chiefly upon 

from ^ assumption that the passage is in- 

, , , consistent with i 'Fhess. 62/. , and since 

eschatology, substance is said to have been 
imparted to the Thessalonians while Paul was still 
present with them (2 Thess. 25), the inconsistency cannot 
be explained as due to the further development of 
Paul’s thought after the writing of i Thessalonians. 

It is to be noticed, however, that though the author 
indicates in 2 Thess. 2 that certain events must occur, 
and, consequently, some interval elapse before the final 
consummation, there is no sign that he regards the 
interval as long, and that he does not expect to live 
until the Parousia. Nor is the fact that certain signs 
are to precede the consummation inconsistent with the 
exhortation in i Thess. 62 to be watchful, for the day of 
the Lord comes as a thief in the night only for those 
who sleep, the implication being that those who are 
awake know the signs of its coming and will not be 
taken unaware. It is quite conceivable that Paul might 
have told the Thessalonians when he was with them 
why the Parousia was delayed, and might have spoken 
of the traditional figure of Antichrist (the raOra of 25 
refers to what precedes), without contradicting his belief 
or theirs that the eonsunimation w'as to take place very 
soon. Only when he found that their expectation of its 
imminence was leading them into fanaticism would he 
naturally, in order to show that it could not come 
immediately, dwell more at length upon the inter- 
vening events, and indicate still more fully what those 
events were. Possibly the protection of the Roman 
pro-consul at Corinth (Acts IS 12) had led him to recog- 
nise more clearly than ever before the protecting power 
of Rome (to which t6 6 Kar^x^^ [‘ the 

restrainer’] certainly refer), and so, for the first time, 
to bring this element of the traditional eschatology into 
prominence as in 2 Thess. 26 /. 

The further objection brought against the genuineness 
of 2 Thess. 2 2/ , on the ground of its alleged dependence 
upon the Apocalypse, or of its acquaintance with the 
Nero redivivus legend, breaks down completely when 
the passage is interpreted as it should be in the light of 
current Jewish eschatology, and the figure of Antichrist 
is recognised as purely traditional (see Antjciirist, 
§ 4 /). 

It must be recognised then that there is not sufficient 
ground in the eschatology of the second epistle for denj’^- 
ing its Pauline authorship. If there is good reason for 
ascribing the remainder of the epistle to Paul, there 
need be no difficulty in assuming that he wrote the 
apocalyptic passage, 22/ In fact, we may perhaps go 
farther and sri)" tliat that passage, when taken in con- 
nection with the remainder of the epistle, can be better 
understood on the assumption of its authenticity than on 
that of its p.seudonymity. It can hardly l^e supposed that 
any one would v(Mitnre to produce such a pseudonymous 
epistle during Paul’s own lifetime, or that it would find 
acceptance if he did. On tlie other hand, if Paul’s 
first epistle gave rise to misunderstandings — as the second 
epistle, whether genuine or not. seems to show that it 
did — we should expect those misunderstandings to have 
arisen immediately, not after an interval of man\' j-ears, 
when the expectation expressed in the epistle was 
already at least partially discredited by I’aul’s own 
death. And if the fanatical abuse of his words appeared 
during his lifetime, it would be strange if he took no 
notice of it. If it could be supposed that the epistle 
W'as written simply to save Paul’s reputation and .set 
him right \vith the Thessalonians after his death, by 
showing that he had not expected the consummation as 
soon as i Thessalonians seemed to imply, its post- 
Pauline date would be easy to understand, but there is 
no sign of such an interest. The sole purpose of the 
eschatological passage is clearly to put a stop to the 
fanaticism to which the belief in the speedy eonsum- 
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mation was giving rise. Under these circumstances 
2 I'hessalonians, so far as the eschatological passage is 
concerned, seems easier to explain as a letter of Paul’s, 
written within a few months of i Thessalonians, than as 
the work of a later time and of another hand. 


It has been suggested by some scholars 
Schmidt, op, cit. 127) that 2 Thess. 22-12 has been inter- 
polated in a genuine ejjistle of Paul ; but there is no 
ground for such a hypothesis. The point of the epistle 
is entirely gone if the apocalyptic passage be omitted, 
and the dilficullies which beset the genuineness of the 
remainder of the epistle are even greater than those 
which beset the apocalyptic passage. As a matter of 
fact, the suggestion of Hausrath [XTliche ZeitgeschS^) 
3 198) that this passage is the only genuine part of the 
epistle is much more plausible. 

A second objection to the Pauline authorship of 
2 Thessalonians is drawn from its language and style. 

11 From epistle contains an 

, ' , uncommonly large number of words 

anguage an phrases which occur nowhere else 

contents. Pastoral epistles not being 

reckoned as Pauline). 


^ Such are : ‘ growelh exceedingly ' 1 3 U ‘ glory ' 

(eyxavx®0)aaP), 2^.4; ‘token’ ‘judgment’ (xptcrt?), 

‘count worthy’ (/cara^idw), r. 5 ; ‘flaming fire’ (irvp ^Aoyd?), 
7'. 8 ; ‘ punishment ’ (fiixrj), ‘ suffer ’ (tu'w*), ‘ everlasting de- 
struction ’ (aluivio^, o^ed^oi*), ‘ from the presence ’ (aTrb 
irpocrcjTrou), 0 ; ‘ glorify ’ (ei'bo^a^w*), 7 'v, 10 12 ; ‘ good pleasure 
of goodne.ss ’ (evSoKLa ayadwavvrj^*), 7>, 1 1 ; ‘ gathering together 
unto’ ((TTicrwayioyr)), 2 i; ‘shake’ (craAevw), ‘be troubled' 
(Opoovfjiai), 7'. 2 ; ‘ falling away ’ (aTrocrTacria), 7'. 3 ; ‘ object of 
worship ’ (cre/ 3 a(rju,a), 7'. 4 ; ‘ deceit of unrighteousness ’ (aTrarr} 
dSiKia^^), ‘ because ' (d^O' att'), ‘ love of truth ’ (dydirr) dArjffeia^*), 
7'. 10; ‘a working of error’ (^vepyeia TrAdi'r/?'"), 7'. 11; ‘be- 
lief of truth’ (TTio-Tt? aAyj^eia?*), 7 '. 13; ‘chose’ (alpeofxai), 7 >. 
13 (occurs once in Phil. 1 22 and Heb. 1125 in another con- 
nection ; the common word in Paul, to express the idea, being 
exAeyw) ; ‘good hope ’ (eArrl? dyaOtj*), v. 16 (cp Heb. 7 19 i Pet. 
1 3) ; ‘unreasonable’ (aroTro?), 82; ‘busy-bodies’ (irepiepya^o- 
p.at*X 7'. II ; ‘well-doing’ (xaAoTrotew*), 7^.13; ‘note’ ((Tr)p.«i- 
ov<rff(*), 7'. 14 ; and the particle ‘ nor ’ OxjjTc) in 2 2. 

Considerably more than half of tliese, however, are 
found in the apocalyptic passages in chaps. 1 and 2, 
and their presence is sufficiently accounted for by the 
nature of the subject-matter, and it is now generally 
recognised that very little weight can be laid in any 
case upon the mere occurrence of hapax Icgomena. 

More striking is the fact that the ejfistle contains very 
few words which are found in Paul's epistles but not 
elsewhere in the NT, e.xcept such as it has in common 


with I Thessalonians. 


The particle ‘if so be’ (elnep), 2 Thess. 1 6, and the word 
‘working’ (ei^epyeia), 2911, are found half a dozen times in 
Paul, the former in Rom.ans, i and 2 Corinthians, the latter 
in Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, and ‘ goodness ’ 
(dyadu}<Tvin]) in Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, once each. 
The phrase ‘as that’ (a>9 oTt)? 2 Thess. 2 2, occurs only in 2 Cor. 
11 21; ‘exalteth himself’ (vnepaipop-ai), 2 Thess. 24, only in 
2 Cor. 127; ‘ withdraw ’ (crT€AAop,ai), 2 Thess. 3 6, only in 2 Cor. 
8 20 ; ‘ keep company witli ’ {<Tvvat'ap.Lyvvp.at), 2 'J'hess. 8 14, only 
in I Cor. 5911; ‘deceive’ (c^aTraTcioi), 2 Thess. 23, which is 
found in Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians, occurs also in the 
post-Pauline i Timothy. 

On the whole, the argument from style, so far as it 
goes, seems to point away from Paul rather thtin 
toward him as author ; but it must be recognised that 
no definite conclusion can be drawn from it. 

Nor can any conclusion be drawn from the ethical 
and theological content of the epistle. There are but 
few characteristically Pauline ide.as— , In: ‘that 
our (jod may count you worthy of [your] calling ’ {tva 
vfjLas rijs KXyo'ecos b debs yfxojv ; cp Eph. 4 i) ; 2 16, 

‘God who loved us’ (6 debs ... 6 dyawyaas yixds ] cp 
Rom. 83 Eph. 24) ; 2 13, ' God chose you from the begin- 
ning unto salvation’ (el'Xaro vfids b debs dw dpxv^ fis (Titiry- 
piay ; cp Eph. 1 4, where the idea is the same but not 
the language), and no argument can be drawn from any 
of these. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
teaching of the epistle which can be pronounced in any 


1 The words and phrases marked with an asterisk are found 
nowhere else in the NT. 


way un- Pauline, except possibly the conception of 
divine recompense and vengeance in I6-12. One might 
almost be templed, if accepting the epistle as a whole, 
to regard these verses as an interpolation and to con- 
nect the ‘to which end’ (et’s 6') of v. 11 directly with 
‘that ye may be counted worthy’ (cts rb KaTa^iuidyvau 
vfids) of V, 5. 

Much more serious than the objections to the genuine- 
ness of the epistle already mentioned is the objection 


12 From from its close resemblance to 

resemblance ‘ 'J'h^salonians, amounting at times to 
to 1 Thess almost slavish dependence. A 

detailed comparison of the two shows 
that the only new matter in the second is found in ls-12 
22-12 15 3 1-5 10 13/’. 17. 

Even within these passages there is more or less dependence 
upon 1 Thessalonians. Thus 2 Thess. 1 7 suggests i Thess. 1 10 
2 19 4 i 6 ; and 2Thess._l loa suggests i Thess. 8 13. 2 Thess. 2 15, 
p-iken with the verses immediately preceding, seems to show the 
influence of i Thess. 5 6-10. 2 Thess. 81 and iThes,s. 625 both 
have the words, ‘ brethren, pray for us ’ (Trpoo-ev'xecr^e, aSeA^ot, 
irepl rjpuiv), which occur nowhere else in Paul, and 2 Thess. 3 1 
and I Thess. l8 4 is have the jihrase ‘word of ihe J.ord’ (Aoyoy 
KvpCov), which is also wanting in Paul’s other epistles, though 
‘ word of Christ ’ (\6yos Xpia-Tov) is found in Col. 3 16. 2 Thess, 

83-5 contains reminiscences of i Thess. 5 22-24 I3 3 ii, and 
2 Thess. 3 15 of I Thess. 61214. 


The remainder of the epistle, about a third of the 
whole, is simply a more or less close reproduction of 
the first epistle. 

Thus, in addition to the salutation at the beginning and the 
benedicdon at the close, which are identical, except for the 
addition of ‘ from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(aTrb 0 eoO narpoi Kal Kvpiov ’ItjctoO XpiaTOv) in 2 Thess. 1 2, and 
of ‘ all ’ (ndvTuiv) in 3 18, we find that 2 Thess. 1 1-4 is a condensed 
summary of 1 Thess. 1 . 2 Thess. 2 1 has the clause ‘now 

we beseech you, brethren’ (epa>Ta>/aev vpa?, abeAc^oO, which 
occurs in i Thess. 5 12 (cp 4 i) but nowhere else in Paul ; also the 
clause ‘touching the Parousia, ’ etc. (virep Trjs Trapoucia? x.t.A.), 
which is nearly identical with 1 Thess. 2198134156 23, and ihe 
remainder of the verse .suggests 1 Thess. 4 17. 2 Thess. 2 i3_/r 

contains reminiscences of i Thess. 1 2 213 (though ‘we are 
bound ’ [b«|>€tAo/ii€v] is added as in 1 3) ; of i Thess. 1 4 (‘ brethren, 
beloved of the IjOrd’ [a6eA<^ot ijyaTrTjpeVot vtto xvpiov] for 
‘ brethren, beloved of God ’ [abeAc^oi r}yanr}p.€vot. vtto ^€ou]) J of 

1 Thess. 47 (though the combination of ‘of spirit’ [Tri-eupaTo?] 

with ‘sanctification’ [aytao’pw], and the phrase ‘belief of trutli’ 
[TricTTet aATj^eta?] are new) ; and of i Thess. 69. 2 Thess. 2 16^1 

may be compared with 1 Thess. 8 2 layC (notice the connection 
of the two words, ‘comfort’ [TrapaxaAecrai] and ‘stabiish’ 
[cTTTjpi^w]). 2 Thess. 36-12 is entirely, with the exception of tlie 
latter part of v. 10, which is new, a reproduction of i Thess. 26 yC 
4 I lyC ; 7'. 8 being verbally identical with a part of 1 Thess. 29 
(‘ wrought in labour and travail night and day that we might 
not burden any of you ’ [ev kotto) xa't p. 6 xd(p i'vktos xal 'bp.epa^ 
epya^opevoi np'o^ to /u.rj ini^aprjaai Tiva upon/]) ; and 7 ' 7 '. loa 
with the first clause of i Thess. 84 (‘ for even when we were with 
you ’ [xai yap ore Tjpev irpbs vp.ds], the particle ‘ when ’ [ore] 
being found nowhere else in either epistle, and ‘ for even ’ [xal 
yap] only here in 2 Thessalonians). 'I'he passage also contains 
striking reminiscences of i Thess. 16_/C4iii6i4. 2 Thess. 3 16, 

‘ now the Lord of peace himself’ (avTos bf 6 xvpios t^s elptjinjs) 
may be compared with i Thess. 5 23, ‘ and the God of peace 
himself’ (avros Se b Oebs tt}? elprjyrjf). The following words and 
phrases, which are common to i and 2 Thes'-alonians, but occur 
nowhere else in Paul, ma}' also be referred to : ‘ work of faith ' 
(epyov ttiVtcw?)? 2 Thess. In 1 Thess. 1 3 ; ‘obtaining’ (rrepi- 
noir}(ri<i)y 2 Thess. 214 i Thess. 5 9 (the word is found once in 
Ephesians in a different sense) ; ‘ stabiish ' ((TTTjpi^w) with 
‘ heart ’ (xapbta?), 2 Thess. 2 17 i Thess. 3 13; ‘ direct ’(xartv^vi'w), 

2 Thess. 35 iThess. 3 ii; ‘patience of Christ’ (viropoioj toO 

Xpio-Tov), 2 Thess. 3 5 (in i Thess. 1 3, ‘ patience of the hope of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ’ [vTropoi'rj rfjs tov Kvpiov 

Ttjo'oO Xpio-ToO]) ; ‘ disorderly * [ad V.] (araxToj?), 2Thess.36ii; 

‘ behave disorderly ’ (aTo/crecu), 3 7 ; ‘ disorderly ’ [adj.] (araxTO?), 

1 Thess. 614. 

In the light of these many and close resemblances 
between the two epistles it is clear that the genuineness 
.p P second requires the assumption 

y ‘ that Paul had much of the thought and 

language of the first epistle in his mind when he wrote 
the second. If it could be supposed that the two were 
written at a single sitting, or within a few hours or 
days of each other, as is possible in the case of Ephesians 
and Colossians, the resemblances might be explained ; 
but an interval of at least some months separates 

2 Thessalonians from i Thessalonians. The verbal 
resemblances are altogether too many and too close to 
be accounted for on the ground that the general situa- 
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tion in Thessalonica and Corinth remained much the 
same, and suggested consequently a similar line of 
thought. The genuineness of the second epistle can be 
maintained, in fact, only by assuming that Paul had a 
copy of I Thessalonians in his possession, and that he 
read it over again shortly before writing 2 Thessalonians, 
and saturated himself with its thought and language. 
It seems a little unlikely that Paul should have had a 
copy of his earlier epistle at hand,' but it is not im- 
possible ; and if he had, it was not perhaps unnatural 
that, when the report reached him that Thessalonians 
were appealing to a letter of his in support of their 
views touching the Parousia, he should read over the 
earlier epistle to see if it gave any justification for such 
an appeal. 

This would also serve to e.xplain particularly the 
relation between 2Thess. 36 /! and i Thess. 26 /! In 
both passages Paul refers in almost identical terms to 
the fact that he had supported himself with his own 
hands while in Thessalonica ; but in the first epistle 
he cites the fact as a defence against the charges of 
his enemies, in the second as an example to the 
disorderly. 

The effort of Spitta {/.ur Gesch. u. Lit. des Urchris^ 
ten f hums, I122/!; cp TiMOTllv, § 6) to explain the 
resemblances and divergencies between the two epistles 
by the ingenious suggestion that the 


14. Not by 
Paul? 


second was written not by Paul but by 
rimothy at Paul’s request and in the 
name of the three fellow-workers, while it might relieve 
the difficulties somewhat, is rendered impossible by the 
use of the first person singular in 2$ which cannot, occur- 
ring as it does without qualification, refer to Timothy, as 
Spitta assumes, but must refer to Paul. That the Thessa- 
lonians should have known from the handwriting that 
I'imothy was the author of the epistle instead of Paul 
there is no ground for supposing, for it was Paul’s 
custom to dictate his epistles to an amanuensis, and 817 
must suggest to the readers of 2 Thessalonians that it 
was written in the same way. 

lliose who deny the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
explain tlie striking resemblances between the two 
epistles by the assumption that the author of the second 
purposely conformed it to i Thessalonians in order to 
gain Pauline authority for its eschatological teaching, 
and so to displace the earlier epistle, which was giving 
rise to so much trouble in the Thessalonian church. 
Such a procedure is not without parallels, nor can it be 
regarded as in itself more improbable than the unique 
self-repetition involved in Pauline authorship. Indeed, 
while the reproduction of the earlier epistle is at times 
subtle and of such a character as to suggest that the 
author wrote with a free hand, it seems quite as easy to 
suppose that some one familiar with Paul's style pro- 
duced 2 7 ’hessalonians in eonscious imitation of i Thes- 
salonians as to suppose that Paul unconsciously repeated 
himself so slavishly. And if this conscious effort be 
assumed, the reference to Paul’s own signature in 817 
(cp I Cor. 1621 Col. 4 i 8 Gal. Gii) need constitute no 
, _ « , . insurmountable obstacle. At the 

same time, in view of the considera- 
tions urged above in connection with the apocalyptic 
passage, the present writer is inclined to think that the 
evidence points rather in the direction of the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle, but it must be recognised that 
its genuineness is beset with serious difficulties, and that 
it is at best very doubtful. 

Upon the epistles to the Thessalonians see the various intro- 


1 The common notion that copies of Paul’s epistles must have 
been from the beginning carefully preserved, either by Paul 
himself or by his companions, rests upon a conception of their 
doj^matic importance which was not shared in Paul’s own time, 
as is sufficiently indicated by the fact that so few of his epistles 
— so far as we know, only those which we still have — were 
handed down to the next generation, and that even the author 
of Acts apparently made no use of them in the composition of 
his work (see McGiffert, /.t., 436). 
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ductions to the NT, the histories of the apostolic age, and lives 
of Paul, and the special commentaries: by 
16. Literature. Schott (1834); Joweit, The Epistles 0/ St. 

Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans (1856, 1 ^) 1894); Kadie (1877); P. Schmidt, Dcr erste 
Tkessalonicherbrief neu erkldrt neOst einem Exkurs iiber den 
zweiten gleichnamigen Brie/ (1885); Zimmer, Theologischer 
Kommentar zu den 7 'hessalonicherbri /n (i8gi). Of the 
general commentaries on the NT special mention may be made 
of Liinemann Jlandbuch^^)), Bornemann (.Meyer, 

and (6)), and Schniiedel in Holtzmann’s Hapui-Commentar zum 
NT, Bd. 2 (1889). On the integrity of the epistles, see especially 
Clemen, Die Einheitlichkeit der paulinischen Brie/e (1894), p. 
i3_/!, and on the text Zimmer, Der Text der Thessalonicher- 
brie/e (1893). 

In defence of the genuineness of both epistles, see the NT 
introductions of Weiss, Jiilicher, and Zahn, also Bornemann in 
IMeyer. In defence of the first epistle, see also von Soden in 
St.Kr., 1885, p. 263_/C, and Weizsacker, Ap. Zeitalter, 241 _/!; 
in defence of the second, Kl6pper in Theologische Studien und 
Skizzen aus Ostpreussen, 8 (1889). Against the genuineness of 
both epistles, see especially Baur, Der Apostel Paulus (1845, 
( 3 ) 1867); and against the genuineness of the second Weiz- 
sacker, I.C., 249_/!; Schmiedel, l.c., 8_/!; Bahnsen, JPT, 1880, 
401 / For further literature see Holtzmann, Einl. ( 3 ) 210 /., 
and Findlay in Expos., 1900, 2251^! a. C. McG. 

THESSALONICA (eeccAAoNiKH.^ WH, Acts 17 1 
1113 Phil. 4 i 6 2 Tim. 4 10 ; ethnic OecrtraXot^t/ceus, Acts 
1 H* t 272 20 4 iThess. li 2Thcss. 1 i [translated 
in the three latter passages by the curious 
syncopated form ‘Thessalonians,’ KV]). A large and 
important city (now Salonica) at the head of the Gulf 
of Salonica, which in ancient times was called the 
Thermaic Gulf, from the city itself. Thessalonica, we 
are told, was originally named Therma or Therme,^ 
from the hot springs found on the coast in its neighbour- 
hood. But Therme seems to have been a small place in 
the vicinity, from which, as well as from twenty-five 
other towns on the gulf, the inhabitants were compelled 
to migrate in order to create the new city (Strabo, 330, 
frg. 21 ; Plin. IIX, 417). 

The creation of Thessalonica was due, according to the most 
probable account (that of Strabo, l.c.'), to Cassander, who called 
It after his wife Thessalonica, step-sister of Alexander the Cheat 
(about 315 iJ.c.). The history of the town begins therefore with 
the Macedonian, and its importance increases as we approach 
the Roman, period. It was the great ^lacedonian naval station 
(bivy, 44 10) ; and when IMacedonia was conquered by the 
Romans and was divided by them into four districts, Thessalonica 
was made the capital of the second region, Macedonia Secunda 
(168 B.c. ; see !Macedoma ).3 When the whole of Macedonia 
was reduced to a single province (146 B.c.) Thessalonica became 
virtually its capital. 

Even before the close of the Republican period the 
natural advantages of Thessalonica had raised it to 
importance, for it lay upon the great route which con- 
nected Rome with the East (cp Cic. De Prov. Cojis. 2 : 

‘ Thessalonicenses, positi in gremio imperii nostri’), 
about midway between Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic, 
and the river Hebrus in Thrace. It was the residence 
of the proconsul ; Cicero during his exile found here a 
refuge, in the quaestor’s house [Pro Plane. 41). 
During the first Civil War the town was the head- 
quarters of the Pompeian party (Dio Cass. 41 18) ; but 
in the second w’ar it took the side of Octavius and 
Antonius (Plut. 46 ; Appian, /?C 4 ii 8 ), and by 

way of reward was made a ' free city’ (Plin. HN 417).'* 
As a free city it was ruled by its own assembly (cp the 
use of the word in Acts 175 , accordance with 

the actual constitutional fact) and by its own magis- 
trates,® who here bore the special title of politarchs 
(TToXtrdpxttb Acts 176 ). 

1 0€TTaAovtKi7 in Pol. 23 4 ; ©ecro-aAorixeia in Str. y^o^/rg. 20 
etc. 

2 ©epjuiTj, Herod. 7 121, et scpp. ; Thuc. i 6i 2 29. ©ep/u-a, 
iEschin. De Pal. Leg. 29 (Bekker). 

3 After 158 B.c., when the right of silver coinage was granted 
by the Senate, Thessalonica issued silver tetradrachms with the 
inscription M.VKEAONfiN AEYTEP.\ 2 . See Head, //A/. 
Nurntn. 213. Its bronze coins before and during the empire are 
plentiful, bearing the name of the town, or the ethnic in the 
genitive, often with titles /nTjTpoTroAi? or xoAwi'ia. The latter 
title dates from the time of Valerian (see Momms.-Marq. 1 320). 

4 To this may allude the word eAeu^epi'a with female head on 
some of its coins. 

3 Cp Livy, 45 29, where iEmilius Paulus at Amphipolis 
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The title poiitarch docs not occur elsewhere in Greek 
literature, but its use here is quite accurate, as appears 
from an inscription {C/G, 1967) which was engraved on 
a Roman arcli of the J'an/ar gate (perhaps a monu- 
ment of the victory of Phili]')pi) recording its erection 
when certain persons, whose names are given, were 
politarchs of the city ' {iroXiTapxovvTUiv).^ It is doubtful 
whether the number of politarchs was five or six (sec a 
paper on the politarchs by Dr. Burton, reprinted from 
the Am. Joi/r. Theol. [1897], 598, where other inscrip- 
tions are cited from Macedonia, and more particularly 
from 'rhessaloniea, in which the title TroXirdpx^f’* 
verb TroXiTapxovyres, occurs). 

The town flourished greatly. Strabo (330,/)^. 21) calls it the 
/iXTjTpoTroAt? of the Macedonia of his time, and notes its populous- 
ness (323, T] vvv /uaAia-Ta Tuiu dWujf/ evai'Bpei). Lucian, in the 
second century A.D., speaks in .similar terms {As/fi. A nr. 46, 

n-oAfw? Tujif eV MaKe 3 ot'i<f nrj? fxiyLajt)^ Weo-a-aAoi'i«»j?). 

The spread of the Jews after Alexander’s death would 
doubtless affect the city, well placed as it was for con- 
2 NT trolling the trade of Macedonia. That 

rpftrPTieAfl Jewish community in Paul’s time 

reierences. evident from the fact 

that it possessed a sytiagogue here (Acts 1 7 i ; con- 
trast Philippi, and compare with Beroea, which also, 
being a commercial town, possesses a synagogue. Acts 
17 io). 'I'he number of the Jews settled in the town 
had also produced an appreciable effect u]3on the 
Hellenic section of the population, and prepared the 
way for l^aiil's work of evangelisation by the creation of 
a large class of proselytes (cp Acts 174 , ‘of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude,’ EV ; TrXT^t^os ttoXi'). A 
testimony to the number and influence of the Jews, 
both in Thessalonicaand in all this region of Macedonia, 
is to be found in the apparent ease with which they 
excited hostility against Paul. The exact ground of 
complaint alleged against Paul at Thcssalonica should be 
closely compared with the charge used against him at 
Philii)pi, for the difference runs closely parallel with the 
actual difference of political status between the two 
towns. 

The charge at Thcssalonica is virtually one of political 
innov.ation or revolution (v, 7, ‘ contrary to the decrees of Ca;sar * 

. . . ‘another king’) — a thing to which the Kinpire was verj' 
sensitive, and one fr.auglit with grave pos.sibiHties of undesirable 
changes for the people of Thcssalonica if the imperial authorities 
were minded to take it seriously. In Philippi, on the other 
hand, a Roman colony, where there could be no question of 
loyalty, the charge touches religious innovations (see on this 
point, Ramsay, .S 7 . Paul the Traveller., The riot itself, 
though not so represented in the narrati'’c in Acts, would appear 
to have surpassed that at Philippi in malignity and violence (cp 
I Thess. 2 The attitude of the magistrates, so far as can 

be inferred from the short account, would seem to have differed 
entirely from that of the magistrates at Philippi, and to have 
been not in harmony with the feelings of the dregs of the popu- 
lace stirred up by the Jews. With the attitude of the politarchs 
and upper classes of Thcssalonica we may well compare that of 
the Asiarchs at Ephesus (Acts It) 31). Nevertheless the poli- 
tarchs were obliged in the interests of their own safety to fetter 
Paul’s work effectually by taking sureties of Jason and other 
prominent Christians of Thcssalonica against the repetition of 
the teaching. Paul was therefore cut off from the city by a 
barrier more effective than the threat of merely personal danger 
(i Thess. 2 18, ‘Satan hindered us.’ Cp Rams. op. cit. 230). 

As regards the lime spent in the city hy Paul, nothing certain 
can be inferred. Probably, however, it would be an error to 
confine his work to the limited space mentioned in Acts 17 2 
(‘three sabbath days’). _ Not only is a longer sojourn indicated 
by the e.xpression used in i Thess. 1 8 (‘ F'or from j’ou sounded 
out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia ’), 
but such is perhaps proved by the statement in Phil. 4 t6 (‘ For 
even in Thessalomc.a ye sent once and again unto my necessity *). 


declares ‘ omnium priniutn liberos esse inhere Macedonas, 
habentes urhes easdem agrosque, utentes legibus suis, annuos 
creanics magisiratus.' 

1 The arch was demolished about 1867, hut the inscription is 
now preserved in the Bril. Mus. (Xlurray, Hdbk. to Greece, 826). 
It is remarked as a curious coincidence (Conybeare and Howson, 
Li/e and Kpp. 0/ St. Paul, 1 395) that three of the names on the 
inscription are identical with those of three of Paul’s friends in 
this region (Sopater, Gaius, and Secundus ; cp Acts 19 29 20 4). 
Possibly a later date should be assigned to the arch than is 
given above (so Leake and Tafel), but that w'ill hardly invalidate 
the w'eight of the inscription as a testimony to the accuracy of 
Acts in this passage. 


Further, the church in Thcssalonica would seem to have been 
composed very largely of Gentile convert.^ (whether ptoselytes or 
pagans at the time of Paul’s teaching is, of course, not to be 
decided). .U any rate the Jewish Scriptures are not employed 
in the iw’o Epi.siles to the 1 hessalonians, and in i Thess. 1 9 the 
members are spoken of as having ‘ turned to God from idols.’ 
Hence we should infer that much time was spent in Gentile 
circles, apart from the work among the Jews which is most 
prominent in Acts. It does not appear that the inference as to 
the length of Paul’s slay in Thcssalonica derives any further 
support from a consideration of such pa.ssages as i Thess. 2 o 
2 'rhess. 38 / 1 , in which stre.ss is laid upon Paul’s self-supporting 
industry. 

Though the name of Thcssalonica does not recur in 
Acts, l^aul almost certainly saw the town again, both 
going and returning, on his third missionary journey 
(Acts 20 I / ). On his return two members of the 
, church of 'Fhessalonica accom]>anicd him into Asia 
, {v. 4) [see Aristarchus, Skcundus]. Possibly he 
I was also there after his first imprisonment (cp Phil. I26 
224); the visit to Macedonia recorded in i Tim. 1 3 
might very well embrace an e.xcursion to ’Fhessalonica. 

Of members of the church at Thcssalonica we can 
specify Jason (Acts 17 5 ; possibly identical with the 
Jason of Rom. IG21), Demas (probably; 2 Tim. 4 10), 

! Gaius (Acts 1929), Secundus (Acts204), and above ail 
' Aristarchus (Acts I929 2O4 27 2 ; he is alluded to also 
I in Col. 4 10 and Philem. 24). 

Christianity, having been once established in Thessa- 
I lonica, spread rapidly (i I'hess. 1 8), and in later times 
the city was the bulwark of religion in this region of 
Europe, so much so that it was designated ‘ 'I'he Ortho- 
dox City.’ Its name is prominent in the Byzantine 
historians. It was a safeguard of the Empire during 
the Gothic inroads, and later during the Sclavonic wars, 
of which it bore the brunt from the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. onwards. During the Middle Ages the 
city was thrice captured, by the Saracens, the Normans, 
and the Turks. It is now a flourishing place, the second 
in European Turkey after Constantinople. It is specially 
rich in remains of Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture, 
surpassing in this respect any other city in Greece 
(Leake). 

'The most elaborate Work is that by Tafel, the first part of 
which was published in 1835 and afterwards prefi.xed as/bvA^v?- 
ntena to his De Thessalonica eiusque agro, 

3 . Literature. pissertatiogeographica{\\^r\\Ti,\Z29\ This 

is especially full in relation to the topography 
and the Gothic and Sclavonic wars. For the hi.story t inlay’s 
Ilistory o/Grecce (ed. Tozer) may also be consulted. Descrip- 
tions of the town and remains are given by all travellers from 
Clark (1810) to Leake (1835), and onwards. A good succinct 
account will be found in Murray’s Handbook to Greece. 

\V. J. W. 

THESSALY (OgccaAia. Actsl7i5 D)- Thessaly is 
mentioned only in an addition to Aetsl 7 15 in D, which 
runs, ‘ and those who conducted Paul brought him as 
far as Athens ; [and he passed by Thessalia, for he was 
prevented from preaching the word unto them].' It is 
not clear whether at this time I'hessaly was included in 
the province of Achrea, or fell to Macedonia. If the 
latter was the case, we should naturally expect to find 
Paul going from Beroea to Larissa, the chief town in 
Thessaly, for his call was to Macedonia (Acts 16 10); 
and in that case his neglect to visit Thessaly must have 
been due to divine injunction (as in Acts 16 7). If 
Thessaly fell at that time to Achcea, there was no 
necessity specifically to mention its omission, unless we 
assume that already Paul felt that he was called to a 
wider field than Macedonia. It is indeed a strange 
omission in Acts that nowhere is it indicated when 
and how this conviction forced itself upon his mind ; 
already in Athens (Actsl7i7) the special call to Mace- 
donia is forgotten in the absorbing self-imposed task 
of disputing with the Jews and proselytes of that city. 
Apparently there is no feeling of restriction to a particular 
province. 

As regards the actual attribution of Thessaly, Ptolemy 
assigns it to Macedonia, Strabo to Achoea (p. 840). 
The separation may have been the work of Vespasian. 

w. j. w. 
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1. Acts and Jos. on Theudas. 5. Text and purpose of Acts 5 36yC 

2. Not two persons. 6. Separation of sources. 

3. No error in Jos. 7. Inexact use of Jos. by Lk. 

4. Did Lk. know Jos. ? 8. Literature. 

Theudas (OeyAAC^ Ti. WII) is mentioned only in 
Acts 536, where Gamaliel, in his speech in the synedriuin 
1 . Acts and support of his plea for letting the 


of a movement which, notwithstanding 
its tlireatening appearance at first, very 
soon came to nothing. The peculiar interest which 
attaches to this passage lies in the fact that a quite 
similar story is found also in Josephus {AfiL xx. 5 i, 
§§97/.). (a) As the point to be investigated is 

whether Lk. has here drawn upon Josephus, it will be 
convenient to print both passages in close juxtaposition. 

Josephus. — ‘Pafiou fie 'loufiata? iirirponevovToq yorjt; rt? arijp 
0€ufia5 oi'OjU.o.Tt Trei'Oei tov nXetaroy o^Aoi' avaKafiovTa rd? XTTjcrets 
eVeo-^at npo<; rbv 'lopSdtrrjv Trorapoi/ avrw. 7 r^o<^/jTT 7 ? yap eAeyei/ 
tlvat, Kal TTpooraypaTt tov TroTap.ov cr\tcra? fiiofioi/ irape^civ 
avTOt<: paSiav. Kol ravra \ 4 yuav ttoAAou? ■qnd‘nj(r€v , ov jJ-^v 
elacrev aurou? T179 d(f)j>o(rvyr)^ ot'acOai <I>d.6o5, dAA’ €^eTrefx\}/ev lAtji' 
Inneoju ctt’ avTOvs', Tjrts aTrpotrfioxrjTO? €TTnr€aov(ra ttoAAou? p-ev 
auTou^ di/eiAe*', ttoAAou^ Sk eAc/Sei/ ‘ avTov re tov ©eyfidi/ 

^w'ypiicrai/Te? diTOTefxvovaL rriv K€(f>a\^v Kal KopiC^ov(rLv ei? Tepocro- 
Aupa. ‘While Fadus was procurator of Judiea, a certain 
charlatan, Theudas by name, persuaded a very great number of 
people to take their effects with them and follow him to the river 
Jordan; for he told them that he was a prophet, and said he 
would at the word of command divide the river and give them 
an easy passage through it ; and hy these words he deluded 
many. P'adus, however, did not permit them to gain aught hy 
their folly, but sent a regiment of cavalry against them, which, 
falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them and took 
many alive. ^ Taking Theudas also alive, they cut off his head, 
and carried it to Jerusalem.’ 

Acts. — TTpb yap tovtojv tojv y)p.€p<bv dv€(rTr} ©evfia?, \ 4 yojv elvai 
riva kavToVf w Trpocre/cAi^Tj dvSpojv api^pb? (b? TeTpaKoattov. o? 
di'r}p 4 dri koX irdvre^ bcrot eiret^ovTO auTw 5 ieAi; 0 >jcrav xal eyevovro 
et5 ovfieV. ‘ For before these days rose up Theudas, giving him- 
self out to be somebody, to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves : who was slain ; and all, as many 
as obeyed him, were dispensed and came to nought. 

(<^) In SO far as the differences betwen the two ac- 
counts affect their substance, they are so unimportant 
as in no way to hinder us from believing that the same 
fact is intended in both. 


apostles alone, names him as the leader 


Lk. naturally is shorter, for his object is not to tell the 
history of 'Pheudas, but simply to cite an instance appropriate 
to the purpose of Gamaliel’s speech. He therefore mentions 
only the beginning, and the ultimate issue of the move- 
ment. Therefore, there is no contradiction with Josephus 
when Lk. says of the followers of Theudas simply that ‘ they 
were dispersed and came to nought.’ If Theudas gives himself 
out ‘to be somebody,’ the meaning can well be what Josephus 
says — that he called himself a prophet. 2 Lk.’s expression re- 
calls Acts 8 9, where almost the same claim is atributed to Simon 
Magus— an identical claim if ‘great’ (jxeyav) there be a gloss 
(see Simon Magus, § i, n.). 

The greatest discrepancy is that whilst Lk. is able to 
give the number of followers of Theudas as about 400 
men, Josephus has rot' TrXeiarov 6 xXop. It does not 
follow from this expression that he intends a substanti- 
ally larger niiml^er. 

Krenkel (below, § 8), 170/i^ has collected abundant instances 
to show that Josephus, in places whore we are able to control 
his statements, often gives much too high figures. On the other 
hand, we are not precluded from supposing that to Lk.’s 400 
men, women and children ought to be added. 

That the number must have been a relatively moderate one is 
evident from Josephus’s own statement that an IAtj {=ala) of 
cavalry (some 500 men) was all that was required for the .sup- 
pression of the rising. 

{c) Much more serious is the next difficulty. Lk. 
goes on to say that after Theudas, Judas of Galilee 
raised another revolt in the days of the taxing. As he 
particularises the taxing by means of the definite article 
{fv rah TjfxepaLS dTroypa<pr)s) and in his own Gospel 
( 2 i/. ) mentions that under (^uirinius (in 6 or 7 A.D. ) 
and that alone, he cannot intend any other here ; and 


1 On the name see next col., n. 1. 

2 If Theudas promised his followers to lead them through 

i ordan, like another Joshua, this will be not the sole purpose he 
ad in view, but probably only a first trial by means of which he 
hoped to confirm faith in his miraculous power with a view to 
being afterwards in a position to take up some bolder enterprise. 
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it was at the time of this taxing that in point of fact 
Judas of Galilee did make his revolutionary attempt 
(see JUD.AS OF Galilee). Thus, Lk. carries the in- 
surrection of Theudas baek to a somewhat early date. 
Aecording to Josephus, however, the insurrection of 
Theudas was when Cuspius Fadus was procurator, that 
is, some time between 44 and about 46 a. d. (Tiberius 
Alexander, the successor of Fadus, held office till 48 
A. D. ). If Lk. is thinking of the same Theudas, he has 
thus not merely assigned him to a wrong date but, what 
is more, has put into Gamaliel’s moutli a reference to 
an oeeurrence which at the alleged time of speaking 
had not yet happened. 

To avoid the ascription of so serious an error to Lk. , 
it has often been assumed that he has in his mind 

2 Not two Theudas than the one mentioned 

fheudases. J°s<=phus. Indeed, the attempt has 
been made to prove this from Josephus 
himself. {a) Sonntag (below, § 8) thought he had 

diseovered Lk. ’s Theudas in tlie Simon who, originally 
a slave of Herod the Great, shortly after the death of 
that monarch (4 B. c. ), gathered round him a band of 
robbers in Peraea, got himself chosen to be their king, 
burned and plundered ro)^al citadels in Jericho and else- 
where, but finally was defeated in battle by Grains, an 
officer of Herod’s, pursued and beheaded (Z?/ii. 42 , 
§§ 57-591 Ant.xvii. 106 , §§ 273-276). 'Fhat this Simon, 
however, also bore the name of Theudas is a mere 
conjecture. (d) Zuschlag (below, § 8) identifies 

Lk.’s Theudas with Theudion, brother of Doris, the 
first wife of Flerod the Great and mother of his eldest 
son. Antipater. 

After the execution of Herod’s third son, Aristobulus (7 B.C.), 
Theudion married Herenice his widow (B/ i. i, § 553). He 
.sub.sequently engaged in a plot against the life of Herod the 
Great which had been set on foot by the Antipater just men- 
tioned. Antipater caused poison to be fetched from Egypt 
through the agency of Antiphilus, one of his friends ; Antiphilus 
passed it on to 'I’heudion and Theudion to Pheroras the brother 
of Herod. Pheroras handed it over to the charge of his wife. 
Not till after the death of Pheroras (5 b.c.) did the matter come 
to the knowledge of Herod ; the result was that Antipater was 
put to death (B/ i. SOsyC, §§ 592-598 ; Ant. xvii. 4 2, §§ 69-77), 
It is plain that between this Theudion and the Theudas of Lk. 
there is not the faintest resemblance, and it is therefore quite 
useless to inquire whether Theudion could also be called Theudas. 
In point of fact, Theudas can quite well be an abbi-eviation of 
Theudion *, but with few exceptions a person was known ex- 
clusively either by the full or by the abbreviated form of his 
name, not by both indifferently (Winer, Cram. 0 ), § 10 9). 

(c) Wieseler (below, § 8) discerns the Theudas of 
Lk. in Matthias the son of Margaloth or Mergaloth or 
Margalos, a teacher of the law, who, together with his 
colleague Judas the son of Sariphreus or Sephoraeiis, 
in the last da3'^s of Herod the Great, persuaded a number 
of their pupils to cut down the golden eagle which 
Herod, in contravention of the law against graven 
images (Ex. 20 4/ Dl.415-1823 58 / 27 15), had caused 
to be placed over the great gate of the temple. Herod 
roused himself from his deathbed and caused Matthias 
and Judas and their most prominent accomplices to be 
burnt to death, and the rest of the forty who liad been 
taken to be executed (B/ i. 382-4, §§ 648-655, A/it. 
xvii. 62-4, §§ 149-167). 

This story also has but few points of agreement with what we 
read in Acts. That Matthias gave himself out to be any great 
person of any kind is neither asserted nor probable ; he simply 
appealed to the OT command. Nor can it be said that he won 
over a band of followers ; for those who joined in his under- 
taking were from the outset his pupils, and the entire action 
was an affair of a few hours, since the temple captain intervened 
at once with armed force. At the same time all those taking 
part, who were not captured, were dispersed, and it was only 
afterwards that IMatthias and Judas were seized. F'urther, 
Judas was as deeply involved as Alatthias ; in fact, in B/ and in 
the first two mentions of him in Ant. he is named before ISIatthias, 
and only afterwards (§ 167) does Josephus name Matthias alone 
because directly before he has spoken of another Matthias ; so 
also xvii. 9 1, § 206: Mar^iav Kal tov? (tvv ain^. The only 
reason Wieseler has for passing Judas over is that the name 
Matthias has the same meaning as Theuda.s.l But that Mat- 
thias bore this second name also by no means follows. 

t ©evfia? is oneofthe names formed with the well-known abbrevi- 
ation-ending (cp Names, § 86, end ; Luke, § 6 ; Apollos, § i, 
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[d) Other critics, with rather more prudence, attempt | 
no identifications, but nevertheless declare that some ! 
'rheudas other than the Theudas of Josephus must have 
come forward before Judas of Galilee. 'I’hus, in the 
last instance, again Ramsay (below, § 8). The scholar | 
M ho with Ramsay starts from the axiom that Lk. is a i 
historian of the same rank as Thucydides (see Gal.\T1A, , 
§ 12. end) will not readily give up this M-ay of dealing > 
M'ith the difficulty. Those on the other hand M-ho take 
cognisance of the great untrustM'^orthiness of Lk. in 
specifically historical questions (cp Acts, §§ 2, 4, 13/; 
Gospels, § 132 ; Lys.vnias) will regard the assertion 
as rash. Ramsay is certainly right in saying (p. 259) 
of Josephus that ‘ he does not allude, or profess to 
allude, to every little disturbance on the banks of the j 
Jordan.’ Hut it is just as certain that Gamaliel must j 
be supposed to be alluding not to a little but to a great I 
disturbance, if his speech is to be in keeping with the ! 
gravity of the occasion. An occurrence which could 
reasonably be placed side by side Mith the affair of 
Judas of Galilee M'ould certainly not have been passed 
over by Josephus. 

Therefore also it is quite irrelevant to urge that the name 
'riieudas was a common one, that the later Theudas was perhaps 
the son or grandson of the earlier (so I5lass), or that Theudas 
Mas not his original name but only one M'hich he had afterM’ards 
assumed (so Ramsay). As for the frecpiency M'ith which the 
name occurs, the evidence — particularly that from the inscriptions 
— will be found in Schiirer (G/Z'i'-) I 473, ETi. 2i68yl). That 
the name was frequent among the Jews, hoM'ever, is not affirmed. 
John Lightfoot (on Acts 636) mentions two men named omn iu 
rabbinic literature, M'ith regard to M-hom he himself adds that 
neither of them can be the person intended in Acts. 

Lastly, some critic.s have asked : If one or other of 
the two authors must have been mistaken, M'hy not 
Josephtis ‘ cui et in historia et in chrono- 
3 . 0 error titubari et vagari non insuctum ? ’ 

in josepnus. Lightfoot). Joh. Dav. Michaolis 

[Einl. i, d, Schriften d. Xeueu Biindes,^^'\ [1788] p.62 /. ) 
formulates this position M'ith greater precision thus : 
Lk. dates Theudas correctly ; Josephus correctly re- 
members (from his childhood) that a revolt occurred 
under Cuspius h'adus, but is mistaken in thinking that 
Theudas Mas the name of the leader on that occasion. 
Blass is conscious that such a charge against Josephus 
Mould be inadmissible, but reaches the same result by 
the extremely bold assumption (Mhich, hoMever, he 
introduces only M'ith a fortasse) that, in describing the 
risingunder Cuspius Fadus, Josephus wrote either another 
name than that of Theudas or no name at all, and that 
his copyists, carelessly identifying this narrative with 
that of Acts 536, introduced the name of Theudas into 
his text. This identification M ould have been occasioned 
by the circumstance that M’ith both authors the mention 
of Judas of Galilee immediately folloMS. 

indeed our problem becomes still more complicated 
than at first sight it appeared to be, by reason of the 
.p.. - - , fact that Josephus, immediately after the 

^ ^ M'orcls about Theudas quoted above (§ i), 

Jcntm ^ nientions Tiberius Alexander’s succession 
Josepnus . Cuspius Fadus in the procuratorship 
and the famine in Judaea during hi:; term (Acts 11 28), 
and then proceeds as folloM S ; — 

(.4 nt. .\x. 5 2, § 102 [Naber]) tovtois Se #cai oi TraiSe? Tou 5 a 


n. I ; Sii.A.s, § 7 rtf). Probably it comes from ©eoSwpo?, ©eofioro?, 
or .some such form, and thus the meaning does coincide M'ith 
that of Matthias (‘gift of God'); but various other forms such 
as ©€o5eKTi7s, ©eoSij/xo? and the like could also have produced it. 
©eu- for 0eo- rests upon a contraction met M’ith mostly in the 
Ionic dialect (Gust. Meyer, GramA^'* § 119; Schw’eizer, 

G?-a>n. der fergamen. Inschriftcn, 1898, § 82^; Nieisterhans, 
Graut. (ier att. 1 nschri^tenA^^ § i)* If the accent lies on the 

first element of the composite name as in the first instances 
given above (of M’hich ©€1'8 oto? is established in Attic inscrip- 
tions of about 200 R.c. and ©euStupo? — both M’ith ev — from the 
period of the empire, M’hilst ©€080x0? is already found in Plaio 
and ©to8ajpo? in Thucydides), it is proper to accentuate the 
M'ord as ©€u8a? (see Silas, col. 4519, n. 2); if such a form as 
©euSdo-to?— a name met M’ith also in Attic inscriptions of about 
160 B.c. — i.s at the basis of the contraction ©evSa? Mill be the 
correct accentuation. 
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ToO FaAiAaiou arppeOrjtrai' [Niese, av>jx^’70’<*'^'l ToO toy Aacr ano 
'Pw/jLaitoi' aTTOO’TTjcrai'TO? Kupii'tou TovSoia? ri/ixTjrevoi'ro?, tu? 
er Toi? rrpb xovxwv c’dijAuxTa/xci', TdKu>/3o? xai ov? dra- 

o-ravpaxTai TTpoaera^ey 6 'AAc'^ai/^po? : ‘ lie.sides all this, the sons 
of Judas the Galil.xan Mere now put to death,— (that Judas] who 
drew away the people from the Romans M’hen Quirinius made a 
census of Judaea as has been shown in a former part of this M-ork. 
Their names were James and Simon, M’hom Alexander com- 
manded to be crucified. ’ 

W'ith this must be carefully compared M'hat is said 
in Acts 637 ; 

p-erd toOtoi’ ayecrTfj TouSa? d roAiAato? ty rai? ijpepai? t»j? 
aTTO-ypae/)!^?, xal dirccTijcrev Aabv dTriVtoj auxoC • Kaxeivo? aTTwAcro 
KaX 7rdi/T€? dcrot €7rei0o»'TO avroJ 6if(TKopTria6r}(Tay I ‘After this 
man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the enrolnient, and 
drew aM'ay [some of the} people after him : he also perished, and 
all, as many as obeyed htm. Mere scattered abroad.’ 

(a) If Lk. cannot be cleared of the charge of having 
made a mistake about Theudas it M’ill be exceedingly 
natural to look for the cause of his mistake in this 
passage of Josephus, on the assumption that Lk. took 
the latter part of the passage just quoted from Josephus 
as referring not to the sons of Judas but to Judas him- 
self. If so, it could indeed appear as if Theudas ought 
to be placed before Judas as long as Lk. confined his 
attention to the dating of Judas Mhich he found in his 
own gospel ( 2 1 /. ) and left that of Theudas out of con- 
sideration (see further, § 7 d). 

The remarkable collocation, by M'hich the tM’o are mentioned 
in the same order, has (since Keiin) determined most critics M-ho 
are not shocked at the suggestion of an acquaintance M’ith 
Josephus on the part of LL to see here a proof of such an 
acquaintance— a vieM’ M'hich it is rather difficult toavoid. Indeed, 
so strong is the proof that it and it alone has led Wendt, Mho in 
the seventh edition of Meyer’s commentary on Acts had still 
denied the use of Josephus by Lk., to affirm it in the eighth 
edition (1899, PP* 35*3®) • I’lass, M'ho does not admit it, 
nevertheless says ; ‘ non facile adducinuir ut casui trilniamus 
Theoda; Judaeque apud utrumqtie scriptorem junctam com- 
memorationem,’ and has no ’oetter May of escape than that 
mentioned in § 3, end. 

(<^) As for the phraseology ; the expression ' to draw 
aM'ay the people’ (Xa^i' diroffT^aai) in particular is one 
that two authors Mriting independently Mould not easily 
happen upon. Then there is also the mention of the 
census. In ‘obeyed’ {eTreiBovro) Lk. uses, both in the 
case of Judas and in that of Theudas, the same verb 
M’hich Josephus uses in speaking of Theudas (‘per- 
suades,’ ireidei). It is specially important to mark that 
» of all the five passages of Josephus in Mhich Judas is 
mentioned (see Judas) only that Mhich Me are at 
present considering exhibits these agreements M'ith Lk. 
Theudas’s description of himself is introduced in both 
cases by Xiyeiv, and the participle Xiywv M'hich Lk. 
employs Josephus has in his second passage. The 
statement that after his capture Theudas had his head 
cut off M’as plainly too detailed for Lk. ; but he uses 
M’ith reference to him the verb dvaipeiv {* was slain') 
M'hieh Josephus applies to the death of the folloMcrs 
of Theudas (dReiXei', ‘hesleM’’), and to the sons of Judas 
in precisely the same aor. pass. {dvrjpiOriaav , ‘ Mere slain ’) 
as Me find in Lk. Any one of these coincidences can 
appear indecisive, but taken together they turn the 
scale. 

The last of the coincidences enumerated above is, it 
is true, denied by Blass. {a) Eusebius (///tii. Hi) 
, quotes the M’ords of Gamaliel regarding 
V Theudas in indirect narration as folloMs: — 

ODjeCTi 01 Kara rbv StjXovfievov dv^arr} 

Acts 0 3 /. Xeywv iavrbv eXval tivol, /care- 

XBO-q, Kal wdvres 6 (Tol iireiffOTjaav aer<? dieXvOrjcrav : 
• that at the time specified Theudas arose, giving him- 
self out to be somebody, M’ho M’as destroyed, and all, as 
many as obeyed him, M’ere dispersed.’ 

Although this quotation is far from being verbally 
exact (notice and the order of the Mords 

eai'r6i^ elval riva], Blass, nevertheless, believes that Me 
have a survival of the original text of Lk. in KareX^dr), 
and that we shall be M’arranted in supposing the dyTjpiOv 
of the best authorities to have been first introduced into 
Lk. by copyists of the Bible, from the text of Josephus 
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{dvelXev ; cp dvripedy^acLV in his section relating to the 
sons of J udas) , and vice versa that the name of Theudas 
was introduced into the text of Josephus also by copyists 
(above, § 3). Assuredly a bold hypothesis. 

[b) Blass considers that some support for this hypo- 
thesis can be found in the reading of D* : ds dieXvdr) 
avrbs di avrov Kal irdvres 6'<roi CTreidouTO avrip ral 
iyivovTO €LS 

Not only, however, does this vary greatly from the rendering 
of Eusebius ; it also appears to be the older of the two. This 
has been recognised by Blass in so far as he takes up into what 
he maintains to be the first form in which Acts was written the 
words au TO? Si auToC ( = eavToi)) and omits the SieKvOrjirav. It 
is all the more remarkable to find that he refrains from proceed- 
ing to the natural consequence — that of taking the KareXyBrj 
of Eusebius as a modification of the Sie\vdr} in D which was 
preferred after the SieAvOrfirai/ had been introduced from the 
ordinary text into the text of D. KaraAveit' will have been 
selected in the process because it occurs in vv. 38 The con- 
verse, that D or his predecessor changed the KareKvOr} (of the 
original text put forward by Blass) which yet was not followed 
by any SieKvOria-au, into SieKvOrfy might be hard to explain. 

{c) On the other hand it is nevertheless quite intel- 
ligible why Blass should have found difficulty in 
accepting the text of D entirely, including the dieXvdrj, 
as the original. For D’s text admits very readily of 
being regarded as modification — not indeed of the 
primitive text assumed by Blass, yet certainly of the 
generally received text of the best authorities. The 
dvrip^Or} Kai . . . dieXuBrjaav has here been compressed 
into one verb dieXvdij. 

If this SL€Kv6r)crau had not lain before the scribe, the single 
verb SieXvOrj would never have been chosen. It can be applied 
to a group of men who have been dispersed or to a thing which 
has been destroyed, but to apply it to one man is not natural. 
Only xaToAueit/ is so used (z>. 39) ; but xareAu^yj in view of what 
has been said above cannot be accepted as the original reading. 
By the compression of the two verbs above referred to, however, 
the construction also has suffered. The subject to SieXvBi) is in 
D not merely o? but also the plural as well, Trai^re? dcroi errei^ot'TO 
avTio, and this same second subject receives further a verb in the 
plural : Kal eyevovro ei? oufieV. The Latin translator of D has 
seen that this is inadmissible, and has therefore taken occasion 
to delete the xai before eyeVovro : ‘ qui interfectus est, et omnes 
quotquot obtemperabant ei facti sunt nihil’; and Hilgenfeld 
(A c/a apost. grcece et /at., i8gg) has found necessary the 
f^ollowing punctuation — so completely inconsistent with the 
genius of the Greek language— of the words of D which he too 
regards as those of the true original : 0? Sie/ivBij avro?, Si‘ avrov 
Kai rravre^ o<roi eTrei^ovTO avTw, Kal eyevovro ei? ovfieV. The 
reason for the compression of the two verbs into one (SieAvBrj) 
was perhaps that the eye of the copyist before it reached dvripiB-q 
had already run ahead to Sie\vdif)(Tay. Yet the addition of the 
words aiirb? 5 i’ avrov seems to indicate that the alteration, even 
if in the first instance it was due to an accident of the sort 
indicated, was nevertheless carried out with full consciousness. 

(t/) Blass also urges reasons derived from the context 
for preferring KareXhOr} to dvypeOTj. Gamaliel’s design 
is to persuade his hearers to leave the apostles alone 
{vv. 38/. ) ; but if the revolt of Theudas had been 
quelled by his being put to death, such an instance 
would tend to show on the contrary that the right policy 
was to punish the apostles with death. We are willing 
to believe that it was this argument, whether by itself or 
taken in connection with the oversight conjectured above 
under (c), which led to the reading dLeXhOrj avrbs di 
avTOv in D. But the argument is not conclusive. 

Wendt (in Meyer’s Cajim.) has already pointed out that it is 
not the apostles who are intended to be put in the parallel 
position to that of Theudas, but Jesus himself as the head of the 
new movement ; Jesus, however, has already suffered the 
penalty of death, and Gamaliel therefore might all the more 
assume that his followers were no longer seriously to be feared. 
.-Vt the same time it is by no means indisputable that Lk. was 
here thinking of Jesus. Had it been so, to have referred ex- 
pressly to the fact of his death would have been very natural. In 
point of fact not only is this reference not made, but in speaking 
of the case of Theudas it is not so much as hinted that his death 
was the cause of the dispersion of his followers ; rather are the 
two facts brought into juxtaposition merely. 

Thus the point of the comparison between the move- 
ment originated by Theudas and that in which the 
apostles were engaged will rather be simply that both 
at first had an apparently threatening character but 
soon lose it, without reference to the manner in which 
the change is effected. If this view is correct, it must 
be conceded that the example of Theudas from Josephus 
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is not in all its particulars quite apposite, and the 
attempt of Blass to discover or conjecture another 
Theudas who was not ‘ slain ’ {dpyp^Orj) but only 
‘ broken’ {KareXudr}) must appear to be called for. 

(e) But let us now for a little leave aside all this 
argumentation and simply ask : What of Judas of 
Galilee? What avails it to eliminate the death of 
Theudas by operations on the text if nevertheless that of 
Judas remains? True, Josephus knows nothing of it ; 
but this does not come into account, for Lk. makes 
Gamaliel say, ‘ he also perished ’ : KdreTpos dirdoXero. 
Against this Blass can only adduce the Perpignan codex 
cited in Acts, col. 50, n. 2. This in fact has for 
d 7 rd)X€T 0 in the case of Judas, just as for dvrjpedr) in that 
of Theudas, ‘ dissolutus est ’ ; but must we believe that 
the original has been preserved in a solitary Latin trans- 
lation ? Is it not very easily conceivable that the second 
‘ dissolutus est ' is due to repetition by a careless copyist ? 
And who was it who introduced the dTreiXero in the case 
of Judas? The dv^p^By) for Theudas, Blass will have 
it, is taken from Josephus ; but the dTrtoXero for Judas 
could not at all have been taken from Josephus by way 
of correction of a KareXvB-q originally written by Lk. 
(according to Blass), for Josephus says nothing at all 
about the end of Judas. 

It thus appears that text-criticism is of no avail in the 
endeavour to show that Lk. has fallen into no error or 

6. Separation disprove his acquaintance with 

offinurcPd Josephus. Our next question there- 
fore must be as to whether analysis of 

the sources can contribute nothing to a solution of the 
problems of our passage. Most of the source-critics 
named in Act.s, § it, have no difficulty in attributing 
the mistake as to Theudas along with the entire speech 
of Gamaliel to the author of their ‘ secondary ’ source, 
to whom also they trace everything else that is inappro- 
priate or incredible in Acts. The situation is changed 
somewhat if, as Clemen holds, the two verses about 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee were introduced into 
Gamaliel’s speech by the final redactor only\ Clemen 
shares the view of Blass as to the inappropriateness of 
both these instances to the purpose of the speech, and 
therefore assumes that its purpose had not been recog- 
nised with sufficient clearness by^ that redactor. Lastly, 
B. Weiss, with whom Feine and Hilgenfeld concur, 
regards only^ the instance of Theudas (from duearr} in 
V. 36 to dveaTT) in v. 37) as being due to the final 
redactor. The motive of the interpolation was, he 
thinks, because the movement led by T'heudas, as being 
of a more religious character, supplied a better parallel 
to that led by the apostles than the purely political 
agitation of Judas of Galilee. Even if this is not very 
convincing, there is nevertheless this advantage gained 
by^ means of W'eiss’s hypothesis that the literatim repeti- 
tion of dveaTT) which would seem clumsy if we suppose 
a single writer, as well as that of irdPTes 6 aoi eneidopTo 
avTfp, become less inexplicable. All critics who accept 
separation of sources at all are agreed in admitting the 
existence of the error in the e.xisting text of Acts ; as to 
acquaintance with Josephus on the part of the author of 
V. 36 they differ in opinion, and this is easily possible, 
since separation of sources naturally cannot shed any 
light upon this question. 

{a) Thus we must resume the question at the point where 
we left it in § 4 a. Lk. 's acquaintance with Josephus 

_ T i was in no case an e.xact one ; in fact 

7. Inexact use • • , • , r 

f T h T t sometimes denied even from a 

0 os. y . standpoint for which the chronological 
difficulty does not exist. Thus Schiirer (below § 8) 
without holding the priority of Lk. in point of time, 
says : ‘ either Lk. took no knowledge of Josephus at 
all, or if he did he afterwards forgot all that he had read. 
The first supposition, as the simpler, seems preferable.' 
With reference to the case before us, he therefore 
supposes that any knowledge Lk. had regarding 
Theudas was by hearsay only. In that case, how'ever, 
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the remarkable degree of coincidence with Josephus 
must be set down to mere clianee — at which explanation 
even Blass stumbles (above, ^ 4 a). 

{b) It is difficult to see why the following explanation 
might not serve. Lk. had made notes from Josephus 
in which occurred the exact words now common to both 
authors. According to the order of Josephus, Theudas 
stood in the first place, Judas in the second. Perhaps 
in his reading Lk, had overlooked the circumstance that 
Josephus strictly speaking was dealing with the sons of 
Judas, and thus erroneously took what was said of the 
fate of these as referring to the father ; perhaps, how- 
ever, on the other hand he read quite correctly, but at 
the same time made his note only to some such effect 
as this, that ‘Judas of Galilee stirred the people to 
revolt in the days of the taxing ' ; lx.*cause the instance 
of the father seemed to him better suited for his purpose 
tlian that of the sons. If now he had never before 
beard anything of a trustworthy kind about Theudas, 
it will certainly be excusable in him if he did not retain 
in his memory the date of Theudas (which of course he 
did not require for his actual purpose and therefore did 
not note), and (especially if the composition of his work 
did not follow immediately on the making of his notes) 
took the order of his notes to be also in chronological 
order, and therefore represented I'heudas as appearing 
before Judas whose date was well known to him. If he 
assigns to Judas himself the fate which according to 
Josephus overtook his sons, this admits of being ex- 
plained, on the first of the assumptions suggested above, 
from careless reading of the passage ; on the second it 
explains itself. Even Krenkel concedes that Ivk., even 
without literary authority for it, could believe that Judas 
must have come to the same end as nearly all the in- 
surrectionary leaders of that period (see Jur).\s, 10). 

An insiructive example cf careless reading which no one can 
dispute is to he met with in Eusebius (//A “Jii), who reproduces 
verbatim Josephus’s account of Theudas, including tlie mention 
of Fadiis, and nevertheless says that it relates to the same event 
as (lamaliel refers to in his speech. The mention of Fadns had 
thus failed to suggest to him the question as to the dale to 
which the event ought to be assigned, and as to whether it could 
possibly be reconciled w’ith the assumed date of Gamaliel’s 
speech. 

(r) The attempt here made to account for the remark- 
able degree of coincidence between Josephus and Lk. 
would have to be abandoned only in the event of its 
being possible to show that Lk. could not have used 
Josephus. Not to speak, however, of the great number 
of eases in which his employment of that author is 
raised to a very high degree of probability indeed, if 
not to absolute certainly, the non -employment in the 
strict sense is incapable of being proved. It is not 
difficult, indeed, to prove that I.k. did not make use of 
Josephus in the manner in which a modern scholar 
does ; but all the eases in which he diverges from him 
admit of being arranged under two classes ; either he 
knows some other account Ijesides that of Josephus and 
prefers it' (whether, in our judgment, rightly or no is 
not the question), or he fails to use statements of 
Josephus as to the accuracy of which he would have had 
no doubts, simply because he h.as forgotten them, unless 
indeed, perehanee, he had never read them (for it is 
possible that his use of Josephus may have been 
sporadic only). 

(</) Let us suppose, however, the case that a modern 
sch<dar has read the w hole of Josephus— or most of 
him. Will he at the end of his reading be in a position 
to say with confidence, for example, what were the 
territories included in the tetrarchy of Philip, and par- 
ticularly whether llunea (Lk. 3i) was one of them 
(there are, in all, five passages in Josephus, not all of 
them in full agreement, to De taken account of here ; 
cp Hf.rod, § II ; Lysanias, § i b), or to recapitulate the 
facts about Lysanias? He will have to refer to his 
author again. But not only was such an expedient more 

t For example, on the death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 
1220-23); Herod, § 12, end. 
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laborious and time-consuming in those days in the case 
of a large work not then, as now, divided into chapters 
and paragraphs or provided with an index ; we do not, 
above all, in the least know whether Lk. deemed this 
necessary, or whether he did not rather acquiesce all 
loo willingly in the suggestion that he knew the matter 
well enough already without verifying it. W’e do not 
by any means deny that Lk. often gives way to fancies 
which a careful reading of Jo ephus on his part would 
certainly have dispelled ; as for example the notion that 
two men could be high priest at one and the same time 
(Lk. 82) or that the census under Quirinius which 
Josephus plainly assigns to 6-7 A. D. could have coin- 
cided in date with the birth of Jesus. The question, 
however, is whether Lk. read Josephus with .so much 
attention as to be able to correct these errors which had 
already passed into his flesh and blood. If, for example, 
as has been with probability supposed (see CHKoNtiLOGY, 
§§ 59 f. ; Quirinius), he had already confounded tlie 
, census under Quirinius with some other, it could not 
j of course make any great impression on him if he found 
it in Josephus mentioned in another connection than 
that in which he had already in his own mind placed it. 

[e) If we are to form any correct judgment as to Lk.’s 
procedure w ith reference to sources which in our modern 
view’ ought to have been absolutely authoritative for him, 
it w'ill be our duty to observe the manner in which he 
uses the Pauline epistles. He leaves so much of their 
contents unnoticed and contradicts them to so large an 
extent (cp Acts, §§ 4, 7, 14 ; Council ; Rksurrec- 
TiON, §§ 16-18, 21, 23, 27 d, etc. ; Simon Pktkr, § 3 ; 
Spiritual Gifi's, § 9/) that even some critical theo- 
logians have supposed he was entirely unacquainted with 
them. Yet this, if he wrote about 100-130 A.D. , is 
almost more impossible than it would be on the 
assumption of his having been a companion of Paul. 
W’e could imagine that not every companion of Paul 
became acquainted with the contents of his epistles 
before they were dispatched. Yet this is a matter of 
indifference here ; for a companion of Paul became 
acquainted, from his own observation or from the oral 
accounts of eye-witnesses, with facts of which but a small 
number is know n to us from the epistles, yet in sufficient 
number to show us how far it was from Lk.’s intention 
to pay serious heed even to these authentic sources in 
conslrueting his iiiclure of the apostolic age. 

(/) To return once more to Theudas, it is clear that 
in this ease also Lk.'s divergences (above, % \b) from 
the account in Josephus are not decisive against his use 
of Josephus. It is very easily possible that Lk., as 
Sehiirer thinks, knew something about Theudas by 
hearsay, and indeed that tlie reported number of his 
followers reached him in this manner. W’ith this it is 
not at all irreconcilable that his collocation of Theudas 
with Judas of Galilee and the chronological error may 
lie due to his use of Josejihus. The case is not such as 
makes it possible to say that every other explanation is 
excluded ; but the explanation here offered has in point 
of fact a probability that presses, and no counlerproof 
can be brought forward. As against it may be urged, 
if one chooses, the contradiction apparently involved in 
the fact that Lk. is found accurately reproducing certain 
words of Josephus wliile yet altering so profoundly the 
general contents of his statements. T'his last fact seems 
to counteract the evidential value of the verbal coinci- 
dences. W’’e believe, however, that this difficulty has 
been obviated by the suggestion that the words in 
question come from Lk.'s notes of Josephus (see 
above, b). 

That Josephus had been used by Lk. was fir.st affirmed 
by Holtzmann (ZJi'T, 1873, pp. 85-93, especmlly 89/i ; 

1877, pp. 535-540). See also Hausrath, 
8. Literature. NTliche Zt.-geschS'^) 4, 1877, pp. 239-243 : 

Keim, BL 5 , 1875, pp. 510-313, and dem 
Urchristenthum^ 1 , 1878, pp. 1-27, especially 18-21; Clemen, 
Chronol. d. paulin. Briefs., 1S03, PP- 66-69, and A"/. A>. 1895, pp. 
315-337 ; and Krenkel, w. Lucas, 1894, pp. 162-174 (very- 
thorough). Lk.’s use of Josephus w-as denied by Sonntag, St. 
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AV. 1837, PP* 622-652 ; Wieseler, Chronolog, Synapse^ 1843, pp. [ 
103-105, and Beitr. zur ly/iriiigung der Evangelit-n^ 1869, pp. 
101-104; Zuschlag, Theudas, 1849; Schurer, ZU 'J\ pp. 

574-5S2; Belser, TuE thcoL Quartalschri/t^ 1896, pp. 61-71; 
Blass, St. Kr. i8g6, p. 439 JC, and Acta apostolornm . . . 
secundum formam Komanam, Leipsic, 1896, p. \\\/. (cp Acta 
apostolornm edit. philologica, Gottingen, 1895, loc .') ; Ramsay, 

Was Christ born at Bethlehem I 1898, 252-260; Feine, Theol. 
Lit.-Blatt, 1900, 60/; Cross, Exp.T^ 1899-1900, pp. 538-540. 

P. W. S. 

THIMNATHAH (nn:pn). Josh. I943. See Tim.\.\h. 
THISBE (GicBh [B 5<], 0 iBh [A]), the native place 
of Tobit (Tob. 1 2). 

It was situated ‘ at the right hand ’ — /.f., southward — of /cuSiws 
[BN] or kvSkoi/ [A] (Kadesh) in Galilee, and above acr[<r]i7p 
(Hazor?). adds that it was ottiVo) Sva/nioo rjKiov, apiare- 
poiv ijioyoip. 

So far on the hypothesis that we have the Book of Tobit in an 
approximately original form. There is, however, strong reason 
to believe that the stories of Daniel (in part), Esther, Judith, 
and Tobit, have been systematically altered as regards their 
historical and geographical names (see Crit. Bi''.). Thus the 
addition in ^ represents “pwn inN> but this is a 

corruption of and the names Tiaasson^ 

Raphaln, Sephet in It. Vg. come respectively, (a) from (b) 
from C'N£ 3 l (see Rephaim), and (c) from nsijj. and nySj 

are liable to confusion : the original reading was probably not 
‘Galilee’ but ‘Gilead’ — i.e. the southern Gilead in the Negeb. 
‘Naphtah’ is a southern district so called, and ‘Asher’ repre- 
sents the southern Asshur or Ashhur. See, however, Tobit, 
and on another reference to a Thisbe or Tishbeh, see Ttshbite. 


THISTLE, THISTLES occur in AV as the rendering 
of the following words : — 

1. TTi'n, dardar [rpi^oXoi, Gen. 3 18 Hos. lOSf), a 
word also found in Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, but 
apparently quite distinct from another word dardar 
which, in Persian and Arabic, denotes the 'elm tree’ 
(see Low, 98 ff. ). Being coupled in both places with 
pip. ^as (‘ thorns ’ or ‘ thorn-bushes,’ see Thorx), dardar 
has been reasonably identified both in ancient and 
modern times with the rpi^oXos of the Greeks — i.e., 
either a thistle or more probably a spinous plant of the 
knapweed kind, such as Centaurea Calcitrapa, L. 
(Ascherson ap. Low, 427) or the more formidable C. 
verutum (Tristram, NIIB 426). Petermann {Reiseii 
ivi Orient, I74) reported that the name dardar was still 
used in Syria for plants of the thistle kind. 

2. For atdd, pdpivo^, EV ‘bramble,’ AVnig. offers in 

Judg. 9 14 the alternative rendering ‘ thistle.’ See Bramble, i. 

3. nin, /u^dh, is rendered ‘ thistle ’ in 2 K. 14 9 2 Ch. 25 18 Job ! 
31 40, and ‘bramble ’ (AV only) in Is. 34 13, elsewhere and in j 
RVmg. exc. Is. Thorn (7.?'.). 

4. rpi^oAoi occurs twice in NT (Mt. 7 i6 Heb. Osf) ; the mean- 
ing is protiably the same as that of OT im. 

■rhistledown appears once in AVmg. (Is. 17 13), producing as 
the result, ‘like thistledown before the whirlwind.’ But if a 
definite plant is required, one might think rather with W. INI. 
d’homson 1 of the globe-like branches of the wild artichoke (prob- 
ably Cynara syriacd). When ripe and dry in autumn these ! 
‘ vegetable globes ’ are carried far and wide by the wind. AV, 
curiously, gives in the text of Is. (/.c.) ‘a rolling thing,’ and in 
the similar passage, Ps. S 3 13 [14], ‘ a wheel’ (see Wheei.); RV 
in both passages renders ‘the whirling dust.’ The analogy of 
Syr.^^//(b Arab.////, would, howev'er, rather recommend ‘ stubble ’ 
as the true meaning of galgal, in these two passages. 

N. M. 


THOCANUS ( 0 OKANOY [B], 0 coK. [A]). i Esd.O^ 
RV = Ezra 10 15, Tikvaii [q.v.). 


THOMAS THE APOSTLE. For the order in which 
the name occurs in the lists in Mt. 10 Mk. 3 Lk. 6 
1 ThP namP Apostle, § i (col. 264). In 

the Fourth Gospel the name occurs 
seven times, thrice with the addition ‘ who is called 
Didyniiis,’ 6 XeySpLevo^ Al8v/ios (11 16 20 24 21 2 145 
2026^). From Jn. this addition found its way into 
the Greek and Latin text of Lk. in cod. D. Formerly 
the name was read also in Jn. 20 29 by the TR without 
any Greek attestation and in the Vulgate of this passage. 


1 The Land and the Book, 563= .S'. Palestine and Jerusalem, 

li-z/. 


though none of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 
White have it there. 

The spelling of ihe name is without exception 0u>/xa9, in 
Latin 'Thomas {oviXy two MSS of Wordsworth- White have fre- 
quently 5 in Syriac Thdmd(].jj 0 2 ( i,) according to Bar- 

Hebrzeus, but the Nestorian vocalisation is The'dmd (ji^icolll). 
preserving the consonantal character of n as in Hebrew ; the 
Syro-Palestinian writes the Grecised v— jw^OiL (cod. A, Jn. 


11 16 hfsjodoilLX and for At6u/u.o5 20 24 

j^o/it)* The Syriac appellative for twin is thdmd (Nes- 
torian thPdmd), and scarcely differs in pronunciation from 
the proper name, for which reason the explanation o Aeyd/xevo? 
A16. was omitted in all three passages in Syr. Sin. Syr. Cur. is 
defective in all passages of the Gospels where Thomas occurs. 
But in both these Syriac texts the name Thomas occurs in a 
passage where it is not found in the original Greek, napely Jn. 
14 22 ; instead of ’loiifia? ovx 0 ’lorxapiaiTT}?, Syr. Sin. gives 
Thoma, Syr. Cnx. Juda-Thoma ; Blass gives now ’Ioi;5a9[, oux 
6 dn-b KapucuTOv]. The Greek At6up.o9 has been preserved as 
Didymus in the Latin versions, but rendered no creszentz or 
dubitos in the IMSS of Lyon and Carpentras of the Provencal 
version and ein zweifeler in the pre-Lutheran German Bible, as 
if it were = 6ii|/vxo? (s®® 3 66). The OS translates the 

name d/ 3 u<raos, dxardATjTTTos ]3a6i;Ti7s = Hebrew tehom in 

Pal. -Syr. tumd), and The meaning ‘ twin ’ is certain, 

but the original form of the Semitic word is much dis- 
puted (see, on the one hand, Olshausen, § i8id, Lagarde, 
Ucbersicht, 144; Barth, 182^, n. i; Ges.-Buhl, ; on the 
other hand, Siegfried-Stade, Lex.; Konig, 269; Dalman, b'ra;;;;;/. 
T12, n. 4). The question is whether the Hebrew word be tPom 
(rather than to eni) or to’ dm (in Arabic tan am). Still more doubt- 
ful is the relation to the corresponding Ethiopic word. ^ The 
spelling teyom in the Targums is merely due to the pronunciation 
of K between two vowels. No example of the use of the noun as 
a proper name older than the N T is known to the present writer. 
There is no Thomas for instance in Josephus, but cp Phoen. 

DND in C/S 1 no. 46, where also ©ap.os A/ 36 ou(ripov, 
though the name became very frequent in all parts of Christen- 
dom ; for modern Syriac instances, see Maclean’s Dictionary. 


From the reading ‘Thomas’ or ‘ Judas-Thomas ’ for 
‘Judas not Iscariot’ in Jn. I422, it is apparent that 
^ Thomas was identified at a very early 

2. T e person. ‘ judas of James’ in the lists 

of Lk. 6 and Acts 1. This is strange enough, since the 
name Thomas also occurs in these lists. Vet so it is, 
and this identification has been maintained by Resch 
{Te.xte u. Unt. x. 3824 ff.), who explains 'Judas of 
James ’ as brother [noi son) of James, and finds the other 
twin in James the son of Alph.-reus, taking Lebbneus- 
Thaddoeus to be different from ‘Judas of James’ (see 
JUD.VS, 7, col. 2623). This ‘Judas of James’ has been 
identified further witli Judas (or Jude) the son of Joseph, 
the brother of Jesus, and thus Thomas has been made 
brother of Jesus himself. On the latter identification see 
especially Th. Zahn, Forschungen, 6346 ff., who thinks 
that it is an invention of the author of the Acts of 
Thomas. A Syriac origin for these Acts has been 
maintained by Xoldeke and supported lately upon valid 
grounds by Burkitt {Journ. Theol. Stud. 1 280 ff. 294/^). 
The name Judas-Thomas occurs also in the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai (see Lagarde, Reliquice Syriace, p. 
42 //. 16/ ; Greece, p. 94 /. 35 ; Cureton, Documents, 33 ; 
ed. Phillips, 5; Barhebn^us, Chron. EccI.Zt), and it was 
doubtless from a Syriac source that Eusebius got his 
’lotySas 6 KoX Gw/xas f/E 1 13, where the Syriac text of 
Eusebius has only Judas Thomas). Ephrem Syrus, 
too, called him Judas-Thomas (616 F of his works, 
where the Roman edition printed ' Thomas,’ see 
Burkitt, Texts and Studies, vii. 24). Others make Simon 
Zelotes a brother of Judas or James (see the Armenian 
Commentary of Ephrem on Acts in Rendel Harris, 
Four Lectures on the Western Text of Acts, yj), and 
from this combination the other fact may be ex- 
plained, that for Lebbeeus also Judas Zelotes is found in 
I^atin MSS in Mt. 10 3, in Mtinter’s Sahidic version, Jn. 
1422 (see Lipsius, 8163), in the Latin Chronicle of the 
year 334 (ed. Mommsen, 670, ed. Frick, 100, who 
wrongly presupposes a lacuna between Judas and 
Zelotes). For the question whether under the * things 
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which Judas Thomas wrote from India' (Lagarde, 
ReliquiiT. Syr. 41 6 ; Cureton, Documcnis, 32) the 
epistle of Jude is to l)e understood, see Lipsius, 8194 ; 
Zahn, I'orschungcn, 5 ii 6 122 6347, n. 4. The ‘Gospel 
of the Twelve Apostles ' (ed. by J. Rendel Harris, 190) 
makes him a member of the tribe of Benjamin, the 
‘Book of the Bee’ (ed. Budge, 1886) of the tribe of 
Judah. 

The legends that gathered round this apostle are of the most 
fane. fill kind and too intricate to be treated at length here ; cp 
the Greek edition of Bonnet, the Syriac of Wright, and its 
supplement by F. C. Hurkitt in Studia 6'/«a/V7Va 9 25-44, and 
the treatment of these Acts in Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostei- 
geschichten. 

In the Clementine Homilies Thomas has a twin brother 
Eliezer (or, Kle.azar, see Lipsius, Ergdnzungshe/t, 24), in 
another list a twin sister Lysias (a//, ad Chron. pasch.'lx^iy 
ed. Bonn). In the Apostolic Constitutionsy\\.\^ ed. 

Lagarde) the name Thomas is omitted in the list of the Apostles 
by the ISISS w.v, supplied between Bartholomew and Matthew 
by oyzt. 

In the ‘Apostolic Church order or Third b^k of Clement's 
Teaching 0/ the Twelve Apostles y as published by T. P. 
Arendzen (in J. Theol. 36o) the order is (7) James, (8) 

Nathanael, (9) ThomaSy(y\o) Keph.as, (ri) Bartholomew, and (12) 
Judas son of^J.ames (the Sahidic version has ‘brother of James,' 
see Arendzen, 74). In the corresponding text (to be published 
by .Mrs. M. D. Gibson in Hone Seniitic<r,\ 7.0) we get (7) 
James, (8) Judas son of James, with (g) Nathanael, (10) Thomas, 
(11) B.artholomew, (12) Matlhi.as. A jMS in the possession of 
K. Harris agrees with the text of Arendzen (Gibson, appendix). 

In the His to/y <y^J/ary (Budge, ET, 105) Thomas is said to 
have preached to ‘ the Indians, and the Chinese, and the 
(I)ushites, and (the people of) all the islands near and far ’ . . . 
His day in the Western church is the 21st Dec., in the Greek 
the 6th Oct., in the Syriac the 3rd July (see Nilles, Kalen- 
dariutn). On the 22nd Oct. 394 his coffin w.as deposited in the 
great church of Edessa ; but this was, perhaps, only a removal, 
as other sources tell of his grave at Edessa at a much earlier 
time. On the church of the Thomas-Christians of Malabar, 
which refers its origin to the apostle himself, see Germann, Die 
Kirche der Thomaschristen (1877); on the character of the 
apostle see the Commentaries on the Gospel of John and 
exegetical and homilelical books. Th.at the legends make him 
a carpenter and builder may have arisen from his association 
with Jesus. E. N. 

THOMEI (eoMei [A]), I Esd. 532 RV, AV Thomoi. 
See Tkmaii. 


THORN, THORNS, oeeur in AV as the rendering of 
many different words. It is in nearly all cases impossible 
to arrive at a determination of the particular species 
intended, and indeed most of the words may be pre- 
sumed to be of somewhat general application. 

1. TJX, atiid (see Bramble), is probably some species of 
Rhammus. MT in Ps. 5S9[io] where occurs is probably 
corrupt. [In Cheyne's restoration the ‘pots’ and ‘thorns’ dis- 
appe.nr in a sentence which m.ay remind us of Job 27 70/. Duhm 
here is more conservative. Olshausen's note, however, still 
deserves consideration.] 

2. p^n, hhdeky is rendered ‘brier’ in Mic. 7 4 (but cp <J 5 ), and 
' thorns' in Prov. 15 19!. See Brier, 6. 

3. n'ln, hddh (2 K. 149 2 Ch. 25 18 Job 31 40 Prov. 269 
Cant. 22 Is. 34 13 (cp ( 5 ) Hos. 96 ), rendered in AV thrice ^ 
'thorn,' thrice ‘thistle,’ and once ‘bramble,’ is a word 
which elsewhere denotes a ‘hook’ (Job 40 26 [ 41 2] 

2 Ch. 33 11) ^ ; the c'mn, Mvahun, of i S. 136 t is pro- 
bably a corruption (Dr. , ad loc. ). 0 has in three places 

&KapOaL { ‘ thorns ’) and once kvIStj { ‘ nettle ’) ; in 2 K. 
aKav (accus. aKavalv] but a^'xa^' [L]) ; in 2Ch. 25 i 8 
the word is merely transliterated. 6 rbu axovx 

[B], 6 oxo.t- ttX’ [A]. 0 CLKXO-v [D]. It is usually 
taken to be a tall and strong thistle, such as Xotobasis 
syriaca ( FFP 336), whose ' powerful spines ’ {i\HB 424) 
would e.xplain the connection with the meaning ‘ hook ’; 
but some other thorny plant may be intended. Arab, 
and Pers. haudj ('peach' or ‘plum’) is probably quite | 
a different word, and does not justify the rendering j 
‘ sloe’ adopted by Celsius, 1 478 ff. See Low, 147^^ 

4. na'dsus (crnriKaiov Is. 7 19, ottoi^tq^ Is. 55 13!), is 


1 On the reading in 2 Ch. see Manasseh. 

2 This word appears in Dioscorides (4 12) as the name of a 
common plant. According to Pliny (21 15, § 54) it had a prickly 
stalk. Fraas (Syn. PI. FI. Class. 78) identifies o-Toi/Sii with 
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probably a general name for a prickly plant or bush, and con- 
nected with the verb (nd’as), to ‘pierce ’or ‘ prick,’ which 
appears in post-biblical Hebrew (see Barth, Xotninalb. 213). 

5. C'Tp,4'ir//«(Eccles.76ls.34i3Hos.28l6lNah.l lof), denotes 

‘thorns,’ ‘thorny branches,’ or ‘thorny bushes.’ 0 has in 
Eccles. axai'tfaq in Is. aKavOtva and in Hos. (TKoAoTre? ; in 

Nah. its text differs from MT, which is cornipi (see Wellh. ad 
loc.). As the etymology is unknown, no nearer speculation i.s 
possible.! The form htn'D, sirdth, in one place denotes ‘ hooks’ 
(Am. 4 2). 

6. silldn (Ezek. 2824, (tkoAoi^), and C'J’iVc, salldninty 
7rapoi<rTp»}o-ou(ri? (Ezek. 26 ). See Brier. 

7. C'5i', sinnim (Job 5 5 Prov. 225!) and (8) C'yjS, sdn'inim 
(Nu. 3355 Josh. 23 13!), are also general words for ‘ thorns. ' 
The former is rendered rpt/SoAoi by 0 (in I*rov. 225); the latter 
^oAt5e?. The Hebrew words are possibly connected with 

sinsenethy Aram. X|i', Ar. sinn, which all mean ‘basket.’ 
In Jpb 5 5 the reading of MT is not supported by 0 and seems 
suspicious (see Hoffmann, ad loc.). 

9. j‘ip, kos (oLKai’Oa, Gen. 3 18 Ex. 22 5 [6]Judg. 87 1628. 236 Ps. 
118 12 Is. 32 13 33 12 Jer. 43 12 13 Ezek. 2824 Hos. 10 8t), is the 
commonest OT word for ‘ thorn ’ or ‘ thorns,’ but is also (so far 
as we know) quite general (L6w, 198). 

10. trisp, ^/////«tff(Prov. 2431 Is. 34 13 Hos. 96t). SeeNETTLE. 

11. n'wb sayith (Is.56723^ 9i7[i8]10i7 274t), aword which 

only occurs in Is., is, in all the seven places where it appears, 
combined with "I'CC’, sdmir, and is probably of similar meaning 
(see Brier, 2). 'Dxelxxch (Abhandl. zur semit. Wortforsch. 73) 
proposes a derivation from sd'dh, ‘ to be waste,’ but this 

IS unlikely. 

12. papi'09 occurs Bar. 6 71 [70]. Cp Bramble. 

13. oTKoKoij/y 2 Cor. 127. .See above (5), (6). In Ecclus. 43j9 

Heb. is For the meaning of the expression see Paul, § 32, 

Eye, DisLvses of, § 4. n. m. — VV. T. T.-D. 

THRACE. A ‘ Thracian ’ horseman (twr iinrbwv 
Ttvbs OpqKibp) is incidentally rnentiotied in 2 Macc. 12 35 
as one of the bodyguard of Gorgias, the governor of 
Idumnsa under Antiochus Epiphanes. The opportune 
arrival of the Thracian saved Gorgias from capture by 
one Dositheus. 

Thrace at this period was the general name for the 
entire region ineluded between the Strymon and the 
Danube, embracing a variety of tribes (cp Herod. 
r>3). With the death of Lysimaehus in 281 B.c. , all 
chance of Thrace becoming an independent kingdom 
ceased. The country became a recruiting ground for 
all who needed troops and eould pay for them. 
Thracian troops were chiefly light-armed infantry and 
irregular horse (Xen. Anab. i. 29 ; Memor. iii. 92). 
Frequent references .are made to them as an element in 
M.acedonian, Roman, and other armies ; probably the 
name eame to be applied to indicate a certain type of 
equipment and mode of fighting rather than actu.al 
nationality. 

[For ©paxwB of 0A, however, 0v* reads ©aoorov, and 0 'a 
© aptrous ; and it is, to say the least, quite as likely that the 
Syrian cavalry was drawn from Cilicia as from Thrace (cp 
Army, § 7). .As to the possible identification of Tiras (Gen. 10 2) 
with Thrace, see Tiras.] W. J. W. 

THRASEAS or (RV) THRAS^US (epACAloy [A], 
BarCIOY e^pceOY thrasius [Syr.]), 

father of Apollonius, 2 Macc. 85. The name may 
possibly be another form of Tarsus. 

THREAD (Van, etc.). Josh. 2 i 8 etc. See Cord. 

THREE CHILDREN, SONG OF THE. See Daniel 
(Bck)k), § 22. 

THREE-STRINGED INSTRUMENT (t^^'Vc^), i S. 

186 See Music, § 3[4]. 

THREE TAVERNS (ypicuN TABepNOiN [Ti. WH]; 
Acts 28 i 5 t. AV ‘The three t.averns,’ RV ‘The Three 
Taverns.’). 

Here Paul was met on the final stage of his journey 


Poterium spinosuffty a low herb occurring in Syria, the branches 
of which terminate in intricate branching spines. 

1 aKavQa in both Greek and Latin writers was undoubtedly 
Acanthus spinosus. The nearly allied A. syriacus is abundant 
in Syria. 
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to Rome by a company of the Roman Christians. It 
was a station on the Via Appia ; evidently, from the 
order of the names, lying between Rome and Appii 
Forum. From Cicero {Ep. ad Att. 2 12, ‘ cmerseram 
commode ex Antiati in Appiam ad 'Fris 'Fabernas'), we 
learn that it stood just where a cross road from Antium 
on the coast fell into the Appian Way from the W. Tres 
Taberna? stood therefore very near the northern end of 
the Pomptine marshes, in the midst of which Appii 
Forum actually lay (cp Horace, Sat. i. 53/ ). The Ant. 
Itin. gives 17 R.m. between Aricia and Tres Tabernre, 
and 10 R.m. from Tres Tabernne to Appii Forum ; 
Aricia stood 16 m. S. of Rome. These distances locate 
Tres Tabernae at about 3 miles from the modern 
Cistern a on the Appian road. w. j. w. 

THRESHING INSTRUMENT (^0), 2 S. 2422. 

See Agriculture, § 8. 


THRESHOLD. This is the rightful rendering of ( 1 ) 
fjD, saph (some scholars compare Ass. 5 up{p)u), the more 
usual term (see Door) ; (2) miphtdn, is 
probably the special term for the threshold 
of the sanctuary proper (Thenius), i S. 54/. 
(DagoiFs temple), Zeph. I9 Ezek. 93 10 4 18 462 47 i (cp 
Dagon, § 3). 'Fhe rendering ‘ threshold ’ in AV of 
I C'h. 2615 17 needs correction (sec Asuppim). We also 
find the plural n'SD, sippim, ‘thresholds.’ So in Is. G4, 


‘ And the foundations of the thresholds shook at the 
sound of their voices ’ (read 'pix, and ep Job 386). 

W'e are probably to suppose the front of the temple 
divided by one or more pillars into several entrances. 
So, too, in Am, 9 1, ‘Strike the capitals (of the pillars) 
that the thresholds may tremble.’ The temple at Bethel 
is spoken of. These ‘ thresholds ’ had special keepers 
(EV’’ ‘porters’), iCh. 922 2 Ch. 284. Elsewhere the 
phrase is ‘ keeper (or keepers) of the threshold ’ (but rp 
may be used collectively); so, e.s^. , Jer. 354 2 K,224 
234 etc., for which in Esth. 221 (5 gives dpxto’io/j.aro- 
(pv\aK€S, taking the Hebrew phrase as synonymous with 
* Keeper of the king's head’ (i S. 2S2, (2> dpxLCio/uLaTO- 
(pv\a^). In Ps. S4ii (if the text is correct), a psalmist 
values even this Levatical office highly (pjsinsn, but 0 


irapapLTTTeiadaL). Gates and thresholds being sacred, 
it was of course a privilege to guard them. But though 
it is usual to quote this passage, it is doubtful whether 
this is critically justified. 

Sacrifices for the family were originally at the entrance 
of the home. According to Hommel, the Ass. sup{p)n, 

‘ prayer,’ is a denominative form sippn, 

‘ threshold. ’ In modern Egypt a threshold 
sacrifice may be offered to welcome the 
incoming master of the house, ^ and, in 
ancient times, Herodotus reports that 
every Egyptian sacrificed a hog to Osiris before the door 
of his house (248). Trumbull makes it probable that, 
in the narrative of the institution of the Passover, the 
words ‘ and he shall take a bunch of hyssop and dip it 
in the blood that is in the bason ’ (Ex. 12 22) misrepresent 
the true meaning, raa might in fact mean either ‘ in 


2. Sacred- 
ness of the 
threshold 
stone. 


the bason’ or ‘at the threshold,’ and Trumbull prefers 
the latter rendering ((S irapd rpv Ovpav, Vg. in limine). 
To set foot on the threshold in a careless manner was 
probably unlucky ; Trumbull reports that even now in 
Syria ‘it is unlucky to tread on a threshold,’ and that 
in Upper .Syria the bride is sometimes carried across the 
threshold of the bridegroom’s house by the friends of the 
bridegroom. In Egypt it is the bridegroom who does 
this, and in ancient Greece and Rome, also in ancient 
India, similar customs are well known to have existed. 
Obscure passages in i K. I821 and Zeph. 1 9 can now be 
understood ; also probably the name of the Pesah ( EV 


1 So on the arrival of the new Khedive at his palace in 1882 
(H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant 7, quoting 

Folk'Lore Journal^ I92). 


‘Passover’), nos, pdsah, means ‘to leap, to dance. 
’Fhe Pesah was perhaps so called because the Israelites 
‘ leaped ’ over the threshold after the special sacrificial 
rite referred to had been performed at the threshold in 
recognition of its freshly attested sanctity, or performed 
a ritual dance near it. 

In I K. 18 21, ‘ How long halt ye between two opinions ’ (AV), 
is admittedly most improbable. The revisers, however, not being 
allowed to correct the text without ancient authority, could find 
nothing that was plainly better. Hut Klosterinann has provided 
the easy and natural correction C'SSn (for MT D'Sj,’Dn). It only 
remains to interpret the reference to the sippim aright. The 
true explanation seems to be, ‘ How long will ye leap over both 
thresholds?’ — i.e., enter with the same scrupulous awe the 
sanctuaries of the two rival deities, Vahwe and Baal. And in 
Zeph. 1 9 (reading z>. <)b as in 0) we may paraphrase, ‘ And on 
that day I will puni.sh those who, though they leap with scrupu- 
lous awe over the sacred threshold, yet bring with them into 
Vahwe’s house hands stained with cruelty and injustice ’ (Che. 
JQR 40568^ [1898] ; cp Jastrow, JBL 17 108 ff. [1898]). See 
further, Crit. Bib. Trumbull has already explained iS. 5i-5 
by the light of the same archa;ological facts. The explanation in 
I S. 5 5 is of course an uncritical guess akin to that in Gen. 8232. 

T. K. C. 

THRONE. It will be convenient under this heading 
„ to deal with seats in general, the Hebrew 

’ ’ word for throne being applied to all articles 

of furniture of that description. The terms are : — 

r. kisse (ND3, but nD3 i K. 10 19 Job 26 9!), is apparently 
derived from the Ass. kussu ‘seat, throne,’ the Aram, equiva- 
lent korse' (Np^S Dan. 620, etc., cp Syr. kilrsCya), from which is 
borrowed Ar. knrsi ‘chair,’ being probably an earlier form.l 
Purely colourless are the two terms — 

2. mdsdb (3C’i?3, i S. 20 18, etc., EV ‘seat,’ lit. ‘place of 

sitting’ from ynsab), or sebeth Am. 6 3, EV ib., 0 

xa^eSpa ; and 

3. tekiindh Job 283 ‘.seat,’ lit. ‘fixed place’), used of 

the dwelling-place of the Almighty. 

4. Prjfia, Acts 12 21 (RViuj?- ‘ judgment -seat ’). Properly a 
raised platform (Lat. tribunal., cp suggestunt) upon which, a.s 
Jos. BJn.Yi shows, the 0p6i'os (Lat. sella) was erected. In 
Neh. 84 /3ijp,astands for 7nigddl, ‘ tower ’ — i.e., an elevated stand 
or pulpit. 

5. Ka 6 e 8 pa, Ecclus. 7 4 (Heb. fndsdb), cp Mt. 21 12 Mk. 11 5 
(seat of the dove-sellers). 

6. rrpotiTOKadeSpLa, the first or chief seat in a synagogue 
(Mt. 286 Mk. 1239, etc.). Cp Svn.xcogue, § g/l 

7. 0p6vos (in 0 for i above). Rev. 44 11 16, etc., a state chair 
having a footstool. Pin. in Col. 1 16 as the name of .a class of 
angels ; cp Test. Levi., 3, where they appear as in the seventh 
heaven. See Angel, § i. 


Such pieces of furniture as chairs, seats, or stools are 
unknown to the ordinary tent-dweller, and doubtless the 
* P o Hebrews first came to use them after they 

2. iceierences. occupied Canaan (see Meals, § 3^). 

It is true that in the representation of Sennacherib's 
camp before Lachish a kind of seat or bench is to be 
seem in some of the tents, but this departure from the 
ordinary custom is doubtless due to the superior culture 
of the Assyrians (see Tent, fig. i). .\s in Assyria, 

Babylonia, and Egypt, seats were no doubt to be found 
in every house in Canaan, and together with a bed, 
tabic, and lamp formed part of the equipment of a well- 
appointed room (2 K. 4 10; EV ‘stool’).- The word 
used in this passage {kisse) elsewhere refers to the seat 
or throne of F^li the priest (i S.I9 41318), of the 
governor ‘ beyond the River’ (Neh. 87, see Ryle, Camb. 
Bible, ad loc.), and of the throne of Solomon (i K. 
10i8^, 2 Ch. 9 i7 #). 

The reference to Satan’s throne at Pergamos (Rev. 213, see 
Pergamos, § 2), if the great altar of Zeus is meant, isas.socialed 


1 According to another view the r in the Aram, forms has 

been inserted to compensate for the loss of the doubled s (for a 
statement of the views see Bevan, Daniel. 104/1). It is to be 
noticed that the form with r occurs in the old Aramaic inscription 
of Bar-rekub (Zenjirli, B5, temp. Tiglath-pile.ser II I.). The 
same form appears to recur in Phcenician inscriptions from 
Cyprus of the beginning of the fourth century B.C. (pCIS 1, nos. 
22, 44, 88), where ‘ interpreter of the two thrones,’ 

is perhaps the cp/xT}veur>75 (cp Or. inscr.) between the rulers of 
Cyprus and Persia (see CIS 1 65). 

2 But note perhaps that the hoste.ss is said to have been a 
‘ great ' woman. 
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whh ihe interesting question of throne-worship. That there is a 
very close connection between the throne of the deity and his altar 
appears certain, and it is not improbable that they were originally 
identical. On the whole subject see Reichel, I'orhelkn. Gdtter- 
culte, iff. (Vienna, 1897), with liudde’s remarks, Exp. T 
396 ff> \ •'tnd Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. if Arch. Orient. 4 247 ff. 
I’here are three main varieties of scats to be noticed : 


{a) the seat with neither back nor arms, {h) the seat with 
3 Descrintion (<r) the straight- 

practically correspond to the classical se//a, cathedra, 
and thronus rqspectively. The first of these is frequently 
represented upon Assyrian and Babylonian seals, ^ and 
bears a general close resemblance to the primitive 
altars and table upon the Assyrian slabs. ^ In a large 
numlx;r of cases it is shaped like a square stool, often 
with several cross-bars, though instances are by no 
means wanting where the legs cross transversely, not 
unlike the construction of the modern camp-stool. 


These shapes are found in the ancient classical world and were 
probably borrowed from ihe East. The Greek term for them, 
Siif>po^, IS used by (5 to render kisse' in i S. 1 9 4 13 i8 2 K. 4 lo, 
and in accordance with Gr. usage occurs in 1 S. 28 23 to render 
mittdh. On the use of beds, couches, and divans, cp Bkd, § 3. 


Representations of the second and third variety 
are likewise found in Assyria where they are often 
accompanied with a footstool ; cp the analogy of the 
Gr. Bpbvo% and its Oprjvvs. 

TheOT references to the footstool Cia, 0 viroirobioVy 

always metaphorical) would show that the Hebrews were well 
acquainted with seats of this nature. On hebes (p'l'Z), 2 Ch. 0 18, 
see below, n. 6. 

The two last-mentioned varieties lent themselves to 
decoration and elaboration to a greater extent than the 
seiia. They were frecjuently of the finest workmanship 
and adorned with gold and plaques of carved ivory (see 
Ivory, § 2).^ An overspread or baldachino was often 
added, and a reference to this is perhaps rightly seen in 
the laphrlr (Kr. , but Ktb. irs:^) of Jer. 43 lo.'* A 
common form of ornament was the representation of 
animals or men, to support the arms or seat. 

If Benzinger is correct in his suggestion that Solomon's 
throne (situated in the Porch of the Throne, i K. 77) 
was the work of Hiram, it is natural to suppose that it 
was based upon the familiar Egyptian or Assyrian 
models. The throne was decorated with ivory and gold, 
and was approached by six steps (cp Is. 61 ‘a throne 
high and lifted up’), at each end of which was the figure 
of a lion.® The back appears to have been adorned with 
heads of bulls. The second Targ. on Esther adds many 
fanciful details which are devoid of value. 

^On the text of 1 K. 10 18 ff., 2Ch. O17 ff., see the Comm, of 
Ki. and Benz. In i K. 10 ig the reading ‘rounded top’ (head- 
rest) appears obvious, but we should probably read '•jkx'i, 
‘the heads of bulls’ (0 TrpoTO/nal /u.6trxwi'). In 2Ch. yi8 the 
words have been seriously misunderstood. ^ 

The meaning of yddoth, EV ‘stays’ (lit. hands, 0 xelpe^, 
manus [K.l, ayxwi^es, brachiola [Ch.]) is not clear. Jos. Ant. 
viii. 5 2 offers ei'rjb.aToy, which means (a) the slats of the frame- 
work of a bed, (/>) the rungs of a ladder, and (r) axle-pins (cp 
1 K. 7 32). Following (rt) we might think of the slats forming 
the seat of the throne, but the idiomatic ‘ on either side ’ (np 
^. 1 ?*)) ‘''•nd 0 ’s dyKuji'es in Ch. points rather to the arms. Such 
arms are represented, e.^., upon the throne of Asur-bani-pal 
(Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chald. 1 108, fig. 28), and of 
Sennacherib before Lachish {ib. 2 105, fig. 47, cp Ball, Lifftt 
frojn the East, 193).^ What is meant by the ‘ two lions standing 
by (near) the stays' is also obscure ; the words are omitted by 
0 -^ in I K. 10 19, perhaps rightly. s. A. C. 


1 See Menant, La Glyptique Orie7itale, 1 , and cp S. I. Curtiss, 
Prim. Sem. Rel. 267-276 (1902). 

2 Cp the table in Tent, fig. i. 

3 For details see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Chald. 2313-321. 
See Hoffmann, ZA TIE, 1882, p. 68, and on verss. see Field, 

ad loc. 

5 I K. 10 20 elsewhere riViR* In n Phoenician inscrip- 

tion from Citium in Cyprus (C/Sl, no. 10) mention is made of 
the offering of an altar and two □vij't — i.e., perhaps (on the 
analogy of our passage) ‘ lions’ (CTiR). 

6 b' 53 , footstool’ (0L vTTOTTofitor, scabellum) is for b’ 33 , a 
variant of in i K. (emended text). See, primarily, Geiger, 
Urschr. 343. 
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THRUM Is. 38 12 See Weaving. 

THUMMIM (DV^n). Ex. 28 30. See Urim and 
Thi:.mmim. 


THUNDER (Orn, Ps. 77 19 [18] 81 8 [7] 104 7 Job 26 14 

Is. 29 6 ; BpovTTj; also, much more frequently, Ps. 293 

Is. 30 30, cp Jer. 10 13, plur. Ex. 923, or c‘n7X nVp ^28; 

in AwGj /SpovTTjs, Rev. 0 i 14 2 19 6 (fipoi/rior), <f>uiyal kox 
^ Bpoi'Tai Rev. 45 8 5 11 19, etc. 

j 'Phis most sublime of natural phenomena is repre- 
i sented by a poetical echo of primitive myth as the voice 
i of God. Ps. 1047 Job 374/, 4O9 Ps. I813 [14]. and 
, especially Ps. 29 . In P.s. 24^z (cp v. s^) as his laugh 
, (see Del. and Che. /^j. l-l). \\'hen, however, in Ezek. 

10 5 the sound of the wings of the cherubim is hkened 
tautologically to ‘ the voice of El Shaddai ( EV God 
Almighty) when he speaketh,’ we naturally ask whether 
' this is not some error in the text, and the result is 
interesting, for it opens up a vista of possible rectifica- 
tions of early mistakes (see Shaddai). And if we 
lose the traditional reference in Ezek. IO5 (and I24), we 
, have still enough to show that thunder to the ancient 
Israelites had a special sanctity as the expression of the 
divine omnipotence (Ps. 293), and of the terrible divine 
vengeance (iS. 2io Ps. I813 [14] Is. 3O30). Thunder 
in summer-time was peculiarly awful (i S. 12 17), 
though perhaps the case mentioned is but a poetical way 
of stating that with God nothing is impossible ; T ristram 
{NL/P 33) says, ‘it is unknown in summer.’ The 
wise men of later times, such as the poet of Job, were 
j well aware that thunderstorms did not occur capriciously, 
but were subject to laws appointed by the Creator (Job 
2826 3825, cp Ecclus. 43 17). 

‘ Right-aiming thunderbolts ’ (Wisd. 5 21) has been changed in 
RV into ‘ shafts of lightning (/ 3 oAt 5 es ao-rpaTTwr) with true aim.’ 
In Ps. 78 48 ‘hot thunderbolts’ remains, though D'Seh more 
probably means here ‘burning sicknes.ses ’ in accordance with 
the requirements of parallelism. Another peculiar phrase, ‘in 
the secret place of thunder ’ (CgT "J^DZ, Iv dnoKpvifxjo KaraiyiBo^), 
still remains in the RV of Ps. 81 7 [8]. Duhm explains, ‘ in the 
cloud which hides the thunder and at the same lime veils God 
from sight (Job 22 13P.).' This is no doubt a worthy explanation ; 
but the Hebrew phrase does not appear lo suit the parallelism. 
On the so-called Bath-kol, .see Voice, and on the title given 
to James and John, and rendered ‘sons of thunder,' see 
Boanekges. 


THYATIRA (GyATeipA [Ti.WII],i Rev. In; ip 
Ovarelpois [Ti. Rev. 2 18 and 224; 7r6\ews Oca- 

relptov. Acts 16 14). 

Th3’atira was a town in northern Lydia, so close to 
the indefinite borderland between Mysia and Lydia that 
1 Position preferred to reckon it to Mysia 


and history. 


(Strabo, 625, fjp icxdrrjp tipIs 


Kpaffip). It lay east of the Lycus, a 
tributary of the Phr)''giiis, which river itself falls into the 
Hermits from the north. Thyatira thus was placed 
almost e.xactly midwa}’ between the Caicus (N.) and the 
Hermus (.S. ), on the great rood which crossed this region 
going to the SE. , into the valley of the Mneander. Its 
geographical position is the key to its historical import- 
ance. Tlie watershed in which it lay was, iti fact, of 
the utmost importance strategically, as it was the line 
of demarcation between the territory of competing 
sovereigns. For in 301 B.c. Lysimachiis, king of 
Thrace, and Seleucus I. (Xicator), king of Syria, had 
partitioned Asia Minor, which they had taken from 
Antigonus, in such wise that Lysimachus had the western 
portion, as far as central Phrygia, whilst ihe remainder 
fell to Seleucus (see Seleucidas, § 2). When, subse- 
quently (from 283 B.C. ), hostilities broke out between 
the two monarchs, the district in question would be of 
great military importance ; and, still later, when in 277 
B.c. the Gauls (Galatia) invaded Asia Minor and founded 
their robber state in north-eastern Phrygia (cp Gal.\ti.\, 


1 Neut. plur., rd ©vdretpa ; but the v.l. in Rev. lit, els 
Bvareipap, is ‘well attested’ (WH 2 App. 163). Cp the case of 
Lystra (q.v.). The form Thyateira gradually gives place to 
Thyatira. The place is now called Akdiissar, ‘a large town 
of mud houses * (Hurray, Hdbk. to AM 84). 
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§ i), its importance was enhanced. Consequently, we 
find established here a group of so-called ‘ Macedonian 
colonies ’ ; and Strabo describes Thyatira as such a 
colony (625, KaroLKia 'MaKedjPcov).^ 

The word Macedonian in this connection undoubtedly 
implies, firstly, Macedonian blood and descent, and 
secondly the nucleus of the standing armies kept on 
foot by the Seleucid?e, Ptolemies, and other kings. 
This nucleus of trusted troops was in reality the remnant 
of the soldiers of Alexander the Great, or their children, 
their numbers being continually recruited by drafts of 
volunteers from Macedonia itself. ^ 

In course of time many men who were not of Macedonian 
blood would doubtless find their way into these select corps of 
guards. It i.s in this sense that the term ‘ Macedonians ’ is used 
in 2 Macc. 820 (see Macedonia, § i ; Thrace). It is abund- 
antly clear from the extant inscriptions from the region in which 
Thyatira stood that the bulk of the colonists were ‘ Macedonians' 
both in the sense of being men of the standing army and also as 
being of Macedonian blood .3 

The date of the foundation of Thyatira as a military 
colony is uncertain ; probably it was subsequent to 277 
B.C. The name is a compound; ‘ village ' or 

‘ town,' and the whole name signifies ' the town of Thya ’ 
(for Thya, cp the town-names Thyessus, Thyassus [see 
Ramsay, HisL Geog. 114, 148, 437]). We are told 
that previously the place was called Pelopeia, or Semi- 
ramis, or Euhippa ( PI in. //.V 5 31 ) — names which scarcely 
sound historical. According to a piece of false ety- 
mologising based upon mere similarity of sound, it was 
said that the name Thyatira was derived from Thygatira 
{Qvyareipa), because Seleucus heard here of the birth 
of his daughter (0u7dr?7p). (See Steph. ; and 

cp Rams. op. cit. 127, note.) 

The town became of importance owing to its favour- 
able position in two respects. 

(a) It was here, for example, that Anliochus the Great assembled 
his troops for the campaign which ended so disastrously for him 
at Magnesia (see Seleucid>k, § 7) a few 
2 . Importance ; miles to the S. in consequence it submitted 
military. Romans as a matter of course, and 

was included within the territory made over 
by them to their ally the king of Pergamus. Then followed a 
long period during which Thyatira does not appear in history ; 
not until the time of the empire, in fact, does it seem to have 
realised to the full the natural advantages of its position as above 
described. Naturally it was only in a peaceful direction that 
such could, under the emjpire, make themselves felt, as it was 
not until the later Byzantine period that strategic advantages 
came again in question. A^ glance^ at the network of Roman 
roads in western Asia Minor is sufficient to reveal the importance 
of Thyatira at this time. Starting from Pergamus, an important 
road ran through Germe and Nakrasa 48 R. m. to Thyatira, 
thence 36 R. m. to Sardis, and so through Philadelphia and 
Hierapolis to Laodicea on the Lycus (Rams. ///s^. Geog. 167). 
When we take into account the fact that an important road runs 
northwards along the coast from Ephesus through Smyrna to 
Pergamus, we see that the order of names of the seven churches 
is capable of easy and rational explanation, quite apart from 
any question of political or ecclesiastical precedence. The 
order is in fact simply that of the occurrence of the towns as one 
follows the main road from Ephesus in a great loop through 
Pergamus, and so down to Laodicea (Rev. 1 ii). 

{b) Thyatira owed its importance to its connection 
with the wool trade, or rather the manufacture of 


3 . Commercial. n.ore especi.ally to 

that of dyed fabrics. This was always 
a staple industry in Lydia. ^ The 'certain woman 
named Lydia’ (so EV in Actsl6i4; perhaps ‘called 
the Lydian' would be more correct) was a ‘seller of 
purple,’ ‘ of the city of Thyatira ’ — that is to say, prob- 
ably an agent of some great house of dyers and manu- 
facturers in Thyatira (Rams. St. Paul, 214). 

The dyers and other handicraftsmen in Thyatira were united 
in guilds (called epya in in.scr. from Thyatira, epyaaCat else- 


I This is confirmed by inscriptions ; see Bull, de Corr. hell., 
1886, p. 398 ; 1887, p. 466 ; CIG 3496. 

^ Cp I)iod. Sic. 18 12, ecTTraf/t^e kol t) Maxe^oi'ta <TTpaTC(t)T<ov 
TToAtTtxtoj' Sta TO ttAtj^os T<av a 7 reiTTa\p.€v<iiv elg tijj/ ’A<rtav CTrt 
BiaSoxpv (TTparta .^ — speaking of the time of Antigonus Gonatas. 

3 See on this Schuchhardt, ‘ Die Maked. Kolonien zwischen 
Hermos und Kaikos ’ in Mitth. A rch. Inst, zu A then, 1888, p. lyC 
^ Cp Horn. tos 5 ’ ore ti? t eAet^aj'ra yvv^ ^olvikl 

purjvr} I MtjoEis r)€ Kaeipa. Cp Claudian, De Rapt. Pros. 1 270, 
‘ non sic decus ardet eburnum \ Lydia Sidonio quod femina 
tinxerit ostro.’ 
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where, as, e.g., at Hierapolis), as was the case at other A.siatic 
towns {c.g., Smyrna, Ephesus,^ and Philadelphia). The Thya- 
tiran guild of ‘ dyers’ (/Sa^et?) is known to us from inscriptions, 
as well^as the guilds of ‘ cloakmakers ’ (ip.areud/ict'oi), ‘potters’ 
(KepapLiU), ‘ brass-workers ’ (xaAxer9), and numerous others (see 
Clerc, De rebus Thyat. 92, quoted by Rams. Giiies and Bisk, 
0/ Phrygia, 1 105 n. 2. Cp Butt. Corr. Hell. 10 407, and 1900, 
P- 592/). 

In the epistle to the Thyatiran church (Rev. 2 18 /i ) 
there does not seem to be any reference to this promi- 

4 Rev 2i8 /; town, such as 

lies on the surface of the epistle to the 
Laodiceans (Rev. 814/). Nevertheless, in Rev. 220 
the reference to ‘ that woman Jezebel ’ ^ points to some- 
thing distinctive and characteristic of the place. From 
the context it is clear that under this figure is concealed 
some form of teaching or practice, or some intellectual 
movement, which presented itself as a rival or per- 
version of Christian teaching. 

'The following interpretation has been suggested. 
Outside the city there stood the ’^afj.l^aOeiop or sanctuary 
of Sambatha {lafxjSrjOT}), a Chaldean or Persian Sybil 
or prophetess.- Apparently this was some form of 
eastern superstition, of great popularity, if the reference 
in Rev. 220 is to this shrine. ‘ Jezebel,' if (Schiirer and 
others) a definite person, must be the Sibyl of some 
shrine connected with an eclectic (pagan - Hebrew - 
Christian) system. It appears more probable, how- 
ever, that we should interpret the denunciation more 
broadly, with reference to the prevailing tone of Thyatiran 
Christianity rather than to a superstition idolatrous in 
origin and general content, which could hardly have 
infected the majority of the church. In other words, the 
expression in the message obtains full significance only 
if we understand the church of Thyatira to have developed 
some heretical or impure form of belief or j^ractice, such 
as might naturally be typified by a notorious figure drawn 
from O'F history (cp 2 K. 922). W'e here touch upon the 
relation of the Jewish settlers and colonists in Phrygia 
and neighbouring districts to the mixed population amid 
which they dwelt. The evidence of the Talmud is clear, 
that these immigrant Jews were divided from their 
brethren and failed to maintain their peculiar religious 
position (see Neub. Gi^og?\ du Talni. 315 ; and Rams. 
Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2674/". ). I'he population 
of Asia Minor was undoubtedly attracted to the religious 
system of the Jews ; but the other aspect of this fact was 
that the Jew's became merged with them (see Rams. Si. 
Paul the Traveller, 142 / ; Comm, on Gal. 189 f, 
where the position of the Jews in S. Galatia is treated at 
length). Such syncretism must have had its dangers 
for the Christian churches, based as they were in general 
upon proselytes and containing a more or less large 
admixture of Jewish elements. It is to some form of 
gross degeneration of Jewish practice and belief that 
reference is made in the epistle to the Thvatiran church 
(see art. by Schiirer, ‘ Prophetin Isabel in 'Lhyatira’ in 
Abha7id. Weizdeker gewidmet, 39/".). In Cyprus (Acts 
136 ) and Ephesus (Acts 19 13) also we find that certain 
Jews had abandoned themselves to the practice of magical 
arts forbidden by the Mosaic law'. 

For a parallel lo the church factions produced by a question 
about pa,^an institutions, cp the case of Corinth (i Cor. 10 x’Sf.\ 
cp Ramsay, Expos. 1900^!; Zahn, Einl.'itogf. [also Nico- 
LAiTANS, col. 3411]). \v. j. \v. 

THYINE WOOD (lyAON OyiON [Ti.MTI], Rev. 
18i2t) is mentioned among the precious wares sold in 
the market of the apocalyptic Babylon. 'Fhe wood 
intended is no doubt that of the tree called dvia. or dva 
by the Greeks, and citrus by the Latins (cp Hehn, 
Kulturpjlanzen, 386). The former name w'ould seem 
to refer to the fragrance of the wood ; and citrus is 
probably a corruption of and so points to a tree 

of aromatic, antiseptic W'ood. 

^ T^p yurntxa Te^a/ 3 eA [WH] ; t^v yvmtxa (rov is a reading 
which led to the interpretation that the denunciation was directed 
against the bishop’s wife. Cp Jezebel, ad fin. 

y Cp C/6^ 3509, efi TOTTOV KaOapov, oPTOi vrpo ttj? TroAeco? Trpb? 
T(p ^.afJL^affeio} ev tw Xab-SaCov TrepijSbAw. 
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The Bvia (or c/^rus) par excellence was a N. African tree 
(Theophr. 53, § 7, }Min. 1815, § 20), probably to be identified 
with T/tuia artieulata, Vahl., which, according to Sprenger 
{^Ertauterungen zutn Theophrast, 205), is a tree resembling the 
cypress and growing to a height of 24 ft. In accordance with 
Pliny's statement {l.c.\ it is found in the region of Mi. Aila^. 
In the days of Roman luxury the citrus was much used in the 
making of costly furniture ; the phrase '‘all thyine wood ’(Rev., 
l.c.) probably alludes to the great variety of objects constructed 
from it. 

TIBERIAS (jlBeplAC). on a narrow strip of plain 
under a hill, on the western shore of the Sea of CJalilee, 
was founded by Herod Antipas, apparently not before 26 
A. D. , and so was quite a new place at the time of the 
public life of Jesus in Galilee. Its founder named it in 
honour of his friend and patron the emperor Tiberius. 
Though it became the capital of Galilee, it was at first a 
purely Greek city, which accounts for its not appearing 
among the scenes of the Galilean ministry. It joined in 
the war of liberty, but yielded without resistance to 
Vespasian, and was restored by him to its master 
Agrippa, on whose death in 100 it fell directly under 
Roman rule. The place came to be a great seal of 
Jews and Jewish learning ; it was the residence of R. 
Judah, the editor of the Mishnah ; and, though the 
schools of Palestine were ultimately overshadowed by 
those of Habylonia, the school of Tiberias was still 
famous in the time of Jerome. On Jn. 61232I1 see 
Galilee, Sea ok, §§ i, 4/ 

Half an hour to the S. of the modern Tabanyeh (a 
town of some 4000 inhabitants) are the famous hot 
baths (now el-Hammeh) which are mentioned by Pliny 
(//Aa5i5 [71]; Tiberiade aquis calidis saliibri) and by 
Josephus (roTs iu TilSepiddi depfxois i'Saaii', Z?/ii. 216). 
In xviii. 23, 7 ?/iv. I3 he alludes to the Oep/xd as 
not far from Til)erias and as being called 'AfxpLaOovs, 
‘which being interpreted is Oep/xd.’ It seems to be the 
Hammath of Josh. 19 35. See Ha.mmath. This 
Hauimath is mentioned in Egyptian records (see 
Pai.estine, 5$ 15, no. 16). The Talmud of Babylon 
identifies Tiberias sometimes with the biblical Hamath, 
sometimes with Kaccath (see also Talm. Jems.), some- 
times with Chinnereth. See Neubauer, Gt^ogr. 208 ; 
Schiircr, ; E'l' ii. 1 143 

TIBERIAS, SEA OF (h 0aAacca thc TiBepi<\Aoc 
[Ti. ^^'HJ), Jn. 21 1. See Galilee, Sea of. 

TIBERIUS (jlBepiOC [ I'i- H]) is mentioned only 
in I^k. Ill, where the commencement of the ministry of 
John the Baptist is assigned to the fifteeuth year ‘ of the 
reign of Tiberius Cmsar’ (r^s r/ye/iovias Tt/jeptou 
Kaiaapos). 

Tiberius Claudius Xero succeeded Augustus as 
Emperor of Rome in 14 A.D. , and reigned until 37 A.D. 
He was son of 'riberius Claudius Xero and Livia, so 
that he was only the stepson of Augustus. The two 
chief authorities for his life are Suetonius, who revels in 
court scandal, and Tacitus, whose political views marred 
his historical accuracy. Hence little justice has been 
done to Tiberius. The Annals of 'Tacitus have been in 
fact maintained to be ‘ almost wholly satire' (Merivale, 
Hist, of the Romans under the Empire, ch. 64), 
and it cannot be denied that the satiric tendency, 

‘ to take extreme acts as typical of the man, and ex- 
treme men as typical of the age.’ is a conspicuous 
feature of the book. Consequently, his portraiture of 
Tiberius, the most elaborate analysis of character in his 
writings, is most often attacked as untrustworthy. We 
have in fact, in accepting the picture in Tacitus as 
historical, this problem before us — to explain how 
Tiberius, who up to the age of fifty-five (when he 
became emperor) had shown himself a commander with 
more than ordinary talent, an orator of no mean calibre, 
and an administrator of acknowletlged sagacity, de- 
generated from the moment of assuming the purple until 
he became that monster of cruelty and vice and 
impotence which perhaps for all time he is in the 
imagination of mankind. This is not the place in which 
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to attempt to review either the private life or the public 
acts of 'Tiberius. Thus much is certain, that his life 
cannot be disposed of in a ' cascade of epigrams ' 
(Beesly, Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, 115), such as 
compose the summary in which 'Tacitus gives his most 
deliberate judgment on 'Tiberius {Ann. 651). 

Furneaux, Annals 0/ Tacitus, vol. i, Inlrod. chaps. 4 and 
8 gives a careful review of the evidence, with an unfavourable 
verdict. Beesly 's Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius is a vigorous 
defence. Champagny, Les Cisars, an unmea.,ured invective. 
See also \\o\^d\ex, V Opposition sous les Cesars. For the 
chronological questions in connection with the NT, see Ramsay, 
ll’as Christ born at Jiethlehem ? and the articles Chronology, 
Lysanias, Quirimus, etc. w. J. W. 

TIBHATH (nnnO; MeTABHXAC [BN], MATeBee 
[A], taBaa 0 [L] : Pesh. tebah), a city of Hadadezer, 
I Ch. 188 . See 'Tekah. 

TIBNI § 79; see below on meaning ; cp Ass. 

Tabni, Tabnea, Phccn. n 33 n, Tabnith\ 0 AMN[e]l 
[BA], 0 aB€NN€I [E]; Thebni), b. GlNATH, a com- 
petitor with Omri for the throne of Israel after the death 
of Zimri (i K. 16 21 f.f). See Israel, § 29, Omki, 
§ I. 

Like .so many other successful adventurers, including his rival 
Omri (= Imri = Jerahmeeli), Tihni seems to have been of Jerah- 
meelite origin. His name is a geniilic in form, and probably 
.should he read *1223 (Xebalite) or (Nebaiothite). Cp 

I Ch. 5 15, where (in the original form of the text ; see Shafham) 
Guni is a clan-name in the southern Gilead (temp. Jeroboam ii.). 

TIDAL (^inn ; OaptaA [EL], 0<\Ar- A 

in 09], OaApa [A]; Pesh. tdrll), ‘king of Goiim,’ anally 
of Chedorlaomer (Gen. Hip). Xothing has yet been 
made out either as to a king called Tidal (or 'Tar’al) or 
as to the ' Goiim ’ or ‘ nations ' over which, according to 
M'T and 0 , he ruled. The identification ofTid'al with a 
supposed ancient name in a very late cuneiform tablet is 
in the highest degree precarious (see King, Letters of 
Hammurabi, 1 p. liii ; and cp Haupt, note on Gen. 14 i in 
Ball’s Genesis, Heb. text, SHOT). Sir H. Rawlinson 
thought that ' Goiim ’ was a corruption of Gutium, the 
situation of which district (see Ko.\) accords well with 
the mention of ‘ Goiim ’ after Elam. It is certain (see 
inscription quoted by Rogers, Outlines of Bab. Hist. 
10) that Gutium was early subject to Babylonian 
influence. If 'Goiim' comes from ‘Gutium,* 'Tar'al 
(if we may follow dp*^^) may conceivably be a Baby- 
lonian name. The only word which approaches it, 
however, seems to be targul, 'rudder' (Deluge-story, 
97), which is sometimes a title of the god * Xinib’ (see 
Jensen, Kosmol. 422). But ‘seductive’ as Rawlinson’s 
theory is, it is too hazardous (see Hal. Rev. s^m. 1894, 
p. 279) to make g correspond to y in [lagamari) 
and to j in c*i: ( = gutium?). 

.So far we have assumed that MT and © correctly represent 
the original te.vt. But in the general failure of critical theories 
based on this as.sumption, it becomes rea.sonable to suppose that 
Tidal and the orlier names in Gen. 14 1 are deeply corrupt, 
that (EV Tidal) is a corrupt fragment of (Jerah- 

meel) and that c'lj (Goiim) as often has the same origin. See 
Sodom, i. r L 

TIGLATH-PILESER (IDN?? n?:n.2K. 1029 16 10, 
2K. 167) or Tilgath-pilneser 
I Ch. 56 2 Ch. 2S20, 1 Ch. 526). 

vP’s readings are: in 2 K. 1629, aXyadtfyeWacrap [BA]; 16 7, 
0 a\yad 4 >. [B], om. A; 16 10, 6 aXyaX<f>. [B]; ayAa00aAAa<rap [ A] ; 
0eyAa0aAa<rap [L] throughout; in iCh.56, BaXyafiaiairap [B]; 
BayXad' (ftaXi'acrap [A]; 5 26, Oayvaiftafiaaap [B]; dayXaO'. ^oA- 
I'aa-ap [A]; 2 Ch. 2S 20, 6 aXya<f>«\\a 8 ap [Bl; 9 ayXa 6 '. <})aXva | (rap\ 
[A] ; 9 ey\a 6 (l)aXa<rap [L] throughout. 

In the Zenjlrli- Inscriptions and 

Assyr. TukulH-apil-harra, ' My help is the son of 
^^sarra.’ fesarra, ‘the house of the 
IS name, nmltitude,’ was the name of the^temple 
of Xinip, who was therefore called ' the son of Esarra. ’ 
The strange form in Chronicles is, according to Kittel 
[Chron. Heb. SBOT 68), ‘merely an accidental cor- 
ruption of a familiar name at the hands of the 
Chronicler or of his Midrashic source.' 
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The biblical 'biglath-pileser was the third of the 
Assyrian kings of that name, and came to the throne 
p . in 745 B.c. Nothing is known of his 
’ . . origin and parentage, but as he is called 

ongin. Babylonian Canon Pulu (PUL, 2 K. 

1519, etc.), it is thought that he was not of royal race, 
but was probably a general under Asur-nirari, his pre- 
decessor, and that he called himself Tiglath-pileser on 
coming to the throne on account of the renown attaching 
to this royal name. 

The chief sources of the history of his reign are the 
inscril)ed slabs found in the remains of his palace at 
Calah, and two tablets which appear 


history, and 


to have been copied from records on 
stone similar, in some respects, to the 
With regard to the latter, several 
of them are only known from squeezes now in the British 
Museum, where also the clay tablets referring to his reign 
are preserved. The chronology of his reign has been 
placed beyond a doubt by the Eponym Canon with 
historical references {KB 1 212-213), from which it appears 
that he mounted the throne on the 13th of the month 
lyyar (April-May) of the year 745 b.c., as successor to 
Akir-nirari {II. ) , in the last year of whose reign there was 
a rising in Calah ; not improbably Tiglath-pileser seized 
this opportunity to assume the supreme power. Whether 
the fact that the Eponym for the ne.xt year was the 
governor of Calah supports this supposition or not, is a 
matter of opinion. 

The first campaign of this king, which took place in 
the year of his accession, is stated to have been ‘ into 
• . - the midst of the rivers ’ — i.e. , ‘ to Baby- 

' his^rei^n^ Ionia. ’ His object was, not so much 
ThrrArnmSiTi conquer the country as to break the 
tribes ex'cessive and dangerous power of the 
Aramman tribes. In this he was fully 
successful, and the Babylonians themselves, who suffered 
from the tribes in question, thankfully acknowledged his 
suzerainty. Owing to this success, he seems to have 
assumed, from the first, the title of ‘ king of Sumer and 
Akkad.’ 

The next year (744 B.C.) Tiglath-pileser turned his 
attention to the mountainous district on the E. of 
6 Namri inhabited by wild tribes who had 

always been troublesome to the Assyrian 
kings. This district, which was called Namri (cp 

ZntRi ii. ), he wasted with fire and sword, annexing a 
portion of it to Assyria. 

In 743 B.c. affairs in the W. claimed his attention. 
The state of which Arpad [q.v.) was the capital, sup- 

6 Arpad P^^^cd, to all appearance, by the king of 
Urartu (Ar.\rat), seems to have thrown 
off the Assyrian yoke ; it had to be re- 
duced again to submission. This probably gave an 
opportunity to Sar-durri, king of Urartu, to march 
towards .Assyria. It was therefore necessary to put off 
the subjection of .Arpad, and proceed against the northern 
foe, who was completely defeated. In 742 operations 
against Arpad were resumed, and in 741 (to judge from 
the Eponym-list) the city was taken, though the Assyrian 
army remained in the same district in 740 B.c. One 
result was the annexation of Unki (identified by Tom- 
kins ^ with'.Amk), a district which had already felt the 
Assyrian might. 

In 739 B.c. Tiglath-pileser carried on war in Ulluba, 
on the N. , taking several cities and founding another, 
which he called Asur-ikisa (‘Asur has presented’). It 
was apparently during this period that the Assyrian 
subject-states in Syria and northern Phoenicia rebelled. 
The operations into which the Assyrians were thus led 
resulted in the capture of KuIIant— /.<?. (according to P. 
Rost), the Calno [q.v.) of Is. IOq^ {738 b.c.). 


1 ‘ Geography of Northern Syria’ in BOR 36. For the e.xtent 
of Unki see Rost, Tiglath-pileser, \ p. xxi, n. i. 

2 With regard to the identification there given, it may be 
noted that Kullani would seem from IVAln. 536<z to be one of 
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The question now arises whether Azriau or Izriau 
(Rost) — i.e., Azariah of Judah — came into touch with 
7 Azariah on this occasion. It must 

be confessed that the frequent mention of 
his name in the e.xceedingly mutilated portion of the 
annals which seem to refer to this period gives Tiele 
justification for replying in the affirmative [BAG 230/; 
on the whole question, however, see UzziAii). All 
the princes of middle and northern Syria now submitted 
and paid tribute, including Rasunnu (see Rezin) of 
Damascus, Menihimme(Menahem) of Samaria, Hirummu 
(Hiram) of Tyre, and others, including Zabibi queen of 
Arabia (see Oreb and Zeeb). There is no statement, 
so far as the texts are preserved, that the Assyrian king 
penetrated as far S. as Samaria, but the fact that he 
received tribute from that country (cp 2 K. 15 19 ^) is a 
sufficient indication that he at least threatened it, and 
had to be bought off (see Me.nahem). The policy of 
deportation was on this occasion resorted to extensively. 

The following year (737 B.c.) the state of affairs on 
the E. called the Assyrian king to Media [indt Madda) 
8 Media district, where he set up images 

ami TTrarfii himself, and peace again reigned— at 
• * least, as far as the Assyrians were con- 
cerned. This left Tiglath-pileser free to march, in 
736 B. c. , to the foot of the Nal mountains, on the N. 
of Assyria, where he took a large number of cities, thus 
preparing the way for the conquest of the land of 
Urarm, which, in the following year (735), he pro- 
ceeded to carry out. He penetrated as far as Sar- 
durri’s capital, Turuspa, and though, on account of its 
naturally advantageous position on the lake A’an, he 
was unable to take the city, he nevertheless broke the 
power of the kingdom of Urartu for many years to 


come. 

For the year 734 B.c. the Eponym-list has this entry ; 
‘to the land Pilista’ — i.e., ‘to Philistia.’ Schrader in 

9. PWlistia. *^''8 (A-r;/.' ,26), in consequence of 

H .1/ 1 35 , n. I, \\ ff., considered tins to 
involve a campaign against Judah, Samaria, Phauiicia, 
etc. Rost, however, thinks differently, contending that 
the mere reception of tribute from the countries men- 
tioned in WAI, loc. cit., would sufficiently account for 
the references to the southern districts. As, however, 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser, where they speak of 
relations with Judah, have no date (the text being 
defective at the important points), he follows the indi- 
cations of the Eponym-list, which makes Philistia [i.e., 
the small states on the shores of the Mediterranean) the 
chief object of the campaign. In proceeding thither, 
Tiglath-pileser, like the Assyrian kings in general, 
would take the coast-road from N. to S. The name of 
the city which was first threatened is broken away, but 
Rost conjectures it to have been .Ashdod or Ekron. Its 
prince bought his reinstatement only by means of heavv 
tribute. It was Hanfinu of Gav.a, however, who was to 
all appearance more especially aimed at by Tiglath- 
pileser, and, feeling this, he lost no time in seeking 
refuge in Egypt. ^ Gaza then fell an easy prey to the 
Ass3Tians ; its treasure and its gods were carried away, 
the worship of Asur was introduced, and the roy.al 
throne and image set up in the palace of Hanfmu. 

The entry for 733 and 732 b.c. is ‘to the land of 
Dimaska ' — i.e., Aram-Damascus. No doubt it was 
in A bn king’s plan to subjugate the 

states of the W". , but he was also induced 
to make this campaign by the appeal of Ahaz of Judah 
for help against Rezin and Pekah. The appeal was 
supported by the sending of gifts in acknowledgment of 
vassalage. It would seem that the allied kings despaired 
of resisting the advance of the Assyrians, and retreated 
to their own territories. They thus played into the 


the towns along the Taurus, implying an extension of operations 
in that direction. 

1 For another view see Wi. Mupt, 5 O 34 /I, and cp Isaiah, 
Book of, § 12 , n. i ; Mizraim, § ib. 
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hands of Tiglatli-pilescr, who may perhaps refer to this 
in his annals ( 1 1 227 f. ) as follows : — 

‘ In my former expeditions, I had counted (as spoil) all the 
cities (of Pekah) and had carried off his . . . and he forsook 
Samaria alone . . . their king . . 

Rost completes the last phrase ‘(they overlhre\v Pekah), their 
king,’ which is not impossible, and is supported by his revised 
text of ll'AI 3 10, no. 2, 50 28. 

Previously to this, however, as it would seem, the 
king paid a visit to the Phoenician states to assure 
— ^ . himself of their fidelity, and on this occasion 
‘ " ■ he may have annexed wide tracts of Israel, 

including 'all the land of Naphtali ’ (2 K. 1529). No 
reference to this, however, occurs in his inscriptions 
(though, perhaps, as Hommel suggests, the -li of I 7 
of ITA/ 3 , pi. 10, no. 2 may be the end of that word, 
for the preceding line refers to Hit-Humria or Israel). 
Rezin of Damascus boldly resisted the invader, but 
on this occasion fortune deserted the Aramaeans ; 
Rezin took to flight, and fortified himself in Damascus. 
A siege of the city followed, during which the sur- 
rounding country was completely devastated. A suc- 
cessful expedition was also made against Samsi, queen 
of X. Arabia, which led to the submission of other 
tribes of that region, as far as Sa’l)a (Yemen). Damascus 
itself fell at the end of 732B.C. ; it is not again 
mentioned as an independent state. The fate of Rezin 
is related in 2 K. I69. See 13 am.\scus, §§ 10/.; Ruzin. 

'Phe relations of Moshca, who seized the crown of 
Israel, to Tiglath-pilescr are treated elsewhere (see 
riosnp:A). A third rebel against Assyria 


now claims our attention, namely Mi- 
tinti of Ashkelon, who had been joined by 
Metenna of Tyre. According to Rost, 
the Assyrian statement is ^ that Mitinti 


12. Israel 
and the 
neighbouring 
states. 

went mad on realising that he might soon have to share 
the fate of Rezin. His son Rukipti now mounted the 
throne on account, as it would seem, of his father's 
mental state, and hastened to reconcile himself with the 
Assyrian conqueror by means of tribute and gifts. 
Tiglath-pileser now sent his rab-sake (see RAB-SHAKt:H) 
against Metenna of Tyre, who, finding no other course 
feasible, decided to submit and pay tribute, d'he rab- 
sake was also successful in bringing about the submis- 
sion of Uassurmi, chief of Tabal, who, however, was 
deposed, and a man named Hull! set in his place. 

'Po all appearance, affairs in the W. had reached a 
satisfactory settlement for the Assyrians. Leaving that 

_ ,. district in 732 B.C., Tiglath-pileser 

13. Operations 

may on. foPoxving )'ear in Babylon, owing to 
the restlessness of the Chaldjeans and Aramaeans. 


Nabonassar had been succeeded by his son Nabu- 
nadin-zeri, who was killed after a reign of two years. 
His murderer, Nabu-sum-ukin, made himself king, but 
was deposed after rather more than two months’ rule by 
the Chaldaean prince Ukin-zer (Chinziros) of Bit- 
Amukkani. At this period, the Babylonians proper had 
but little love for the dominion of the rough Chaldasans, 
and probably encouraged an Assyrian intervention in 
order to get release from a thoroughly distasteful rule. 
Tiglath-pileser therefore entered Babylonia, and besieged 
Ukin-zer in his capital Sapia, but without result. He 
wasted the territory of the other tribes, however, and 
carried Zakiru, prince of Blt-sa’alli, into captivity. 
According to the Eponym Canon, the Assyrian king 
did not engage in any campaign in 730, but remained 
at home ‘ in the land,’ Apparently his army continued 
the siege of Sapia, which fell in the following year. 
The result was, that Ukin-z^r lost his throne, and the 
otiier Chaldnean chiefs submitted, including Merodach- 
B.\L\i)AN (^.^'.), prince of the land of Tamtim (‘the 
sea-coast ’). Tiglath-pileser could now celebrate one of 
his greatest triumphs. He proceeded to Babylonia as 
the saviour of his people, and was universally acknow- 
ledged as king : in the Babylonian Chronicle, and on at 
1 The preceding passage is very defective. 
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least one contract -tablet, he is called Tukulii-apii- 
esarra. ('I'his has a bearing on the question whether 
Pul was his official name at Babylon, or not.) 

The next year (728 B.c. ) found the king again in 
Babylonia, performing the ceremony of ‘ taking the hand 
_ . j . of Bel,’ which would thus seem to have 

been a yearly duty for one who claimed 
ana aeatn. Eponym 

Canon mentions the name of a city, which may be Dir ; 
it may be surmised that a rebellion had taken place 
there. It is probably to this city that the entry in the 
same document with regard to the expedition of 727 
B.C. refers; after which it is stated that .Shalmaneser set 
himself on the throne. The death of Tiglath-pileser, as 
we learn from the Babylonian Chronicle, took place in 
the month Tebet, thus closing a reign, than which none 
was more glorious for Assyria or more fateful for Israel.' 

Turning now to other signs of progress, we note that 
the material prosperity of Assyria was well maintained, 
— .... and one can see from the extant sculp- 
15. Builttings. Assyrian art, 

too, had not declined. W’hen at home, the king seems 
to have generally resided in Calah, but also in Nineveh. 
Being more of a warrior than a builder, he apparently 
contented himself with rebuilding and changing the 
great central palace at Calah, which had been founded 
by his predecessor Shalmaneser 11 ., copying the Hittite 
style, and adorning it with the objects sent as tribute 
by Hittite and Chaldaean princes.^ Unfortunately, this 
building was for the most part demolished by Esar- 
haddon, so that the sculptures and inscriptions were 
partly destroyed, partly mutilated. This, added to the 
ravages of time, has deprived us of much valuable 
material, rendering the records of Tiglath-pileser very 
fragmentary. Happily the order of his campaigns 
is well preserved by the l^ponym Canon with historical 
references, though the meagreness of the entries leaves 
one or two points still uncertain. 

[As in the case of the articles Sargon and Sennacherib, ii 
is necessary to w.arn the reader that the basis of the ordinary 
representation of the history of Israel needs to be tested afresh 
by textual criticism, and that one result of this is that the in- 
fluence of the N. Arabian neighbours of Palestine is seen to 
have been at least as strongly felt as that of Assyria. In Pro- 
I'HET, § 35, it is shown that the captivity foretold by Amos was 
most probably a N. Arabian one, and the region which was_ to 
bear the brunt of the invasion was that part of the Negeb which 
was in Israelitish occupation. Similarly in 2 K. 1.529 it is not 
the Assyrian king commonly called Tiglath-pileser, but Jerah- 
meel king of Ashhur in N. Arabia who carries away captive the 
people of certain places and districts, which places and districts 
are not in N. Isr.ael, but in the Israelitish Negeb. The critical 
proof of this is both interesting and suggestive. It entirely clears 
up the mystery of the three names. Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Tilgath- 
pilneser. See Crit. /)V/>.-— t.k.C.] 

Rost, Keilschyi/ttexte Tiglat-PHesers 1 1 1. (1893); G. Smith, 
Assyria (Anch'ut History from the A/onumentsX j(f'\ 
Rogers, Hist, of Bab. and Ass. 2 104-138 ; 
16. Bibliography. Miirdler-Delitzsch, Gesch. von Bab. iu 
Ass. 177^^(1891); Hommel, GBA 648,^. 
(1885); Schrader, ‘Zur Kritik d. inschr. Tiglat-Pilesers 11 .‘ 
(A>/. Pr. Akad. der Wiss. 1881); COT 242^; KB 

vol. 2. T. G. P. 

TIGRIS (S'^'^n), Gen. 214 Dan. IO4 RV«’gr- ; 

EV Hiddekel [ q . v .). 


TIKVAH (nipn ‘hope,’ § 74; BeKoye [AL]— 

Tekoa). 

1. Father of Shallum (2), 2 K. 22 14 (OfKKOvav [B], -xxove [A]). 
Cp 'I'lKVATH. 

2. Father of Jahaziah, Ezra 10 15 (eAxeta [BR]); in i Esd. 
0 14 he is called Theocanus, RV Thocanus (OoKarov (B] flw. 
[A]). 

TiKVATH, RV tokhath (nnp'in, Kt.; nnpn, 

kre), father of Shat.lum (2), 2Ch. 3422 (xaflovaA [B], 6aKOva& 
[A], e€KUJ€ [L]). See Tievah. 

TILE, (i) For l^bendh, hAinSoc (Ezek. 

4 1 1), see Brick. (2) For /cepa/u-ov (Lk. 5 19), see House, § 4. 


1 According to Frd. Delitzsch, however, the palace built by 
Tiglath-pileser III. was on the W. side of the great terrace of 
Calah, beside that of Shalmaneser I. 
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TILGATH-PILNESER nj^Pl), i Ch. 

6626 2Ch. 2820. See Tiglatii - piLESER (with ap- 
pendix). 

TILON Kt. ; incon [B], 0 iAcon [A], 

GcoAeiM [1-]), son of Shimon a Judahite (i Ch. 4 20+). 

TIM^US (timaioc [Ti. WH]), Mk. IO46 RV, 
AV Timeus. See Bartim/Eus. 

TIMBREL ( 5 ]h, tdph ), Ex. 1620, etc. Cp Tabret, 
and see Music, § 3(1). 

TIME. See Chronology ; also Day, Month, 
Week, Year. 

TIMES, OBSERVER OF (pto), Dt. I810, etc. 
See Divination, 3 {2). 

TIMNA § 54 ; ed</\j\Nd. [BADEL]) in 

Gen. 36 12 ranks as the concubine of Eliphaz b. Esau 
and mother of Amalek ; but in i Ch. 1 36 Timna and 
Amalek are among the sons of Eliphaz (so (S’- ; but 
Kai T7}s Oafxpa afia\7]K ; (S"'' dajxva de 7 } waWaKTj eXipa^ 
HeKep avTT] rbv a/uLaXrjK). Timna appears, however, as 
the sister of Lotan b. Seir (see Lot) in Gen. 8622 i Ch. 
I39 {aiXad Kai vafiva [B], ddeXpi] db XojTau 0a/nva [A], 
Kai d.X.O. [L]) ; and as an Edomite phylarch or rather 
clan in Gen. 8640 i Ch. I51 {Oai/aap [B], dafiava [A]; 
in Gen. EV, against rule, gives Timnah). 

Ihese inconsistencies ary not surprising (see Genealogies, 
§1). Perhaps, however, Gunkel is right in supposing that Gen. 
3(5 i2n: (Timna a concubine) is a later insertion in P. Cp 
Amalek, § 4. 

TIMNAH (HiDri ; 0 <^mna [BAL] ; also nDJOFl, 
Josh. 1943 Judg. 14125; i.e,, ‘ allotted portion ’). 

1. A town in the hill-country of Judah, in the same 
group with Maon and Carmel (Josh. I557 ; Bafivada 
[BJ), and therefore not to be identified with Tibneh or 
Tibnah, 4 h. \V. of Bethlehem. There must have 
been a Timnah SE. of Hebron. Most scholars have 
supposed this place to be intended in Gen. 8812-14 
{Oaifiva [A] in v. 12; OajjLvav [L] in v. 14), but 
the emended reading of the first place-name in v. 14 
(see Tappuah, i) favours the view that the Timnah 
(see below, 2) of Josh. 15 10 Judg. 14 1 is meant. The 
gcntilic of this Timnah, ‘Timni,’ seems to occur, mis- 
written as Temeni {q.v.), or Timgni, in i Ch. 46. 

2. (AV Timnath, and once, Josh. 19 43, Thim- 

NA THAH, where (5 varies as in 15 57 [see above]. In 
Judg. 0afjLPaOa [BAL]. The gentilic 'pn, Ba/avci [B], 
0afxva0aLov [AL], Timnite, Judg. lo6.‘) A place on 
the northern frontier of Judah (Josh. 15 10, where 
(5 has ewi Xi^a [BL], iwi vhrov [A]), assigned to 
Dan in Josh. 19 43, but according to Judg. 14 in- 
habited by Philistines in the pre-rcgal period. The 
latter narrative describes most graphically an occasion 
on which Samson ‘went down to Timnah’ (Judg. 14 1) 
from Zorah. The Chronicler includes it among the 
cities taken from Ahaz by the Philistines (2 Ch. 28 r8 ; 
om. (15’’), and the contemporary evidence of Sen- 
nacherib in the ‘Prism-inscription’ records 

that king's capture of Tamna after the battle of Altaku 
before he laid siege to Amkaruna or Ekron. Timnah 
is now represented by the village of Tibneh, on the S. 
side of the Wady Sarar, 2 m. W. of 'Ain Shems (Beth- 
shemesh) and a little farther to the SW. of Sarah 
(Zorah). The site, however, has been robbed of three- 
fourths of its ruins by the builders of a neighbouring 
village (Gudrin, Jud. 230 / ). But cp Zorah. 

3. A third Timnah (possibly the same as Timnath- 
HERE.S) may be recognised in the Thamnatha of 
I Macc. 950 (on the readings, see Pirathon), which 
was one of the Judaean cities fortified by Bacchides. It 
is doubtless the Thamna mentioned by Josephus {BJ 
iii. 85) and Pliny {HNy. I470) as giving name to one 
of the toparchies (the Thamnitica) of Judaea, and in- 
correctly described by Eusebius and Jerome (05 26O3 
1566) as being in the district of Lydda on the road to 
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Jerusalem. The topographical notices in Jos. BJ\\\ Si 
confirm the view that this T imnah or 'riiamna is the 
northern Tibneh, a village about 10 m. NW. of Bethel, 
with extensive ruins which have been described at 
length by Gudrin {Sam. 289 f.). Cp CTermont Gan- 
neau, PEFQ, 1875, p. 169; Schurer, G/7 2r38. 

TIMNATH-HERES (DTH nipn, as if ‘ Portion of 

the Sun,’ see Names, § 95; Judg. 2 9 0a/im0ape? [PL] 
6 afxva.eap’€ui^ [A], also called in Josh. 19 50 24 30 Timnath- 
serah (niD ricn ; OafxapxapT]^ [li], Oap.va<rapa.x 

0ap,m0<rapa [Al, 0ap.ra0a<rap [L] in 19 50; 0 ap.va 6 a<Taxa.pa [15], 
Oapvaaaxo-p [A], Bap.va 9 (T. [L], in 24 30). 

A locality ‘in Mt. Ephraim on the N. side of the 
Mt. Gaa.sii’ {q.v.). According to the book of Joshua 
it was assigned to Joshua at his own request ; he 
fortified the city, dwelt there, and was buried there. 
The place has been identified with the modern 'J'ibneh 
(see Timnah, 3), where, on the N. slope of the hill to 
the S. , are some remarkable tombs described by Gut^rin 
{Sa?ti. 289-104). This, however, assumes that there is 
only one Ephraim, whereas tlie probability is that there 
was a second Ephraim ( = Jerahmeel) in the Negeb. 

The alternative identification with Kefr Harith (a small 
village NE. of Tibneh), proposed by Conder, has only the 
support of a late Jewish and IMoslem medieval tradition (see 
6195^, and cp Goldziher, PEFQ, 1879, pp. 
J93i7.)-. It al.so implies the correctness of -hercs, whereas Josh. 
{ll.c.) gives -serah, which is hardly to be treated as a deliberate 
metathesis (.so Moore). 

But possibly onn (whence by error nno) comes from -inc'— 

(this also accounts best for ‘Mount Heres’). This will 
become still more probable if ‘Nun’ in ‘Joshua .son of Nun' 
should really be Nah.shont (apparently a Rehobothite or Jerah- 
meelite name). ^ Joshua surely represents a clan of the Negeb; 
see Joshua. It is also important that Eleazar son of Aaron (appar- 
ently a kinsman of Joshua), is said to have been buried in (iibeath- 
pinehas, ‘which was given him [omit in Ml. Ephraim,' for 
qdinfVtas is not improbably another corruption of Jerahme’el. 
See Phi.nehas. T K C 

TIMON (timcon [Ti. WH]), one of the seven 
deacons (Acts 65). He has a Greek name and was 
perhaps a Hellenist. Traditions contained in Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus make him bi.shop of 
Rostra in Arabia, and according to the former he 
suffered martyrdom by burning at the hands of the 
heathen. 

TIMOTHEUS (TlMOOeoc [AXV]). i. An ‘Am- 
monite ' leader ; whether an Ammonite with a Greek 
name, or a Greek who had been put by the Syrian 
general in command of the Ammonites is unknown. 
He was defeated on various occasions by Judas the 
Maccabee ; first in the campaign which resulted 
in the capture of Jazer, and again in that which 
included the battles of Dathema and Raphon and 
the relief of Bosora, Rosor, Alema, Casphor, Maked 
and Carnaim (t Macc. 56-1224-44). He is also men- 
tioned in 2 Macc. 830 32 93 10 24 32 37 122 10 18-21 24, 
where the scene is transferred to Western Palestine and 
a chronolog}'- implied which has suggested to many 
scholars that a different person must l^e intended. T'he 
most probable explanation of the discrepancies, however, 
is that suggested under Maccabees (Second), 2, 3 ; 
col. 2870 middle, col. 2871, viz., the inadequacy of the 
sources, and the uncritical character of the compiler, of 
that book. 

2. See Timothy. 

TIMOTHY 

Birthplace, etc. (§ i). Journeys (g§ 3-5). 

Circumcision (§ 2). ^ ^ An author? (§ 6). 

Traditions (§ 7). 

This Hellenistic name (see Timotheus) is in the 
NT (timo 06OC [Ti.WH]) borne by one of Paul’s 
younger companions who was connected with, and 
probably born at, Lystra (§ 3) in Lycaonia, where the 
apostle first came across him. 

In Acts 16 I €K€L is epexegetic of Ka't el? Auarpav, and the text 

1 For a parallel cp in which may represent ; 

see Tel-aiub. 
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of 2O4 is too secure to justify any alteration which (GaR’S, 2) 
would connect A€p^a^o? with Ti/m66eo?, identifying this Gains 
with the Macedonian of the same common name (19 29) from 
whom in all likelihood the epithet Aep/3aio? is expressly intended 
to distinguish him. Cp Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbrie/e, 65 /. 
(1880). 

The diminished strictness of local Judaism (Phrygia, 

§ 3) is betrayed by two features in the Lystran house- 
1 Tt' 1 where Timothy was brought up ; his 

p ace mother had married a pagan, 

an ami y. their son was allowed to reach man- 
hood uncircumcised. His father, it has been con- 
jectured, died during the boy’s early years ; this is 
corroborated at any rate by the absence of all reference 
to him as well as by the strong influence assigned in 
reliable tradition to the lad's mother (Edlxation, § 5) 
and (maternal ?) grandmother, even though we hesitate 
to lay stress on the slight textual evidence for Eunice’s 
widowhood (ActslGi, add ^5 ’ X- ’lovdatas, 

gig. fu. ), or even on the tense of vTrrjpx^v (fuerat, 
Acts 16 3 ; vTrdpx^i would have been used, had he been 
alive [Blass]) \\'hether her husband was among ‘ the 
men that worship God’ {ae^bfxevoi tov Beoi/) or not, 
Eunice (Acts 16 1. cp v. 15) seems to have become a 
Christian at Paul's first visit to Lystra (Acts 14 6 f. 
20-22). Later notices, embodying a tradition which 
there is no reason to suspect, indicate that her mother 
Lois had assisted her to train ^ the lad in the knowledge 
and piety of the OT previous to their joint conversion 
(2 Tim. IsSuy*. , cp I Tim. 04) ; and it may be inferred 
that their influence subsequently brought Timothy over 
to the new faith some time before the return of Paul a 
couple of years or so later. Passages like i Cor. 417 
(contrast v, 15), 2Tim. 2i, etc., refer to kinship of 
spirit, and Phil. 2 22 expressly identifies Timothy's 
‘ genuine sonship ’ with his loyal service to Paul, not 
with spiritual parentage. At any rate his intimate 
connection with Paul dates from the latter’s second tour 
with Silas, when he found the young Lystran not a 
neophyte but a full member {ixadi^r-qs) of the local 1 
church. 

The allusion in 2 Tim. 3 10 (a genuine fragment) simply I 
means (Lk. 1 3) acquaintance with the facts and experiences 
narrated — an acquaintance involving moral imitation (i Tim. 

4 6)— and does not imply that Timothy accompanied Paul on the 
journey described in .Acts 13 14-14 20. In this flight, according 
to Acta Petri ct Pauli, etc, (ed. Lips. 18^1, pp. 235_X)> Paul is 
accompanied by Demas and Hermogenes 6 xaXKiv<i, vTroxptVeo)? 
yep.oi'Tc?, teai e^eAirrapovi' toi' llavAor u)5 ayaffw lores' avror. 

The language of ActslGi (xat i 5 oi\ cp 1 10 827 IO17 
127) is intended to denote a remarkable and happy 

p. episode in the tour (cp Hort, Christian 

ircum 178 /. ). It seemed providential 

* that another youth was found willing and 
fit to join Paul’s company and enterprise, after the 
defection of John .Mark and Barnabas. Characteristic- 
ally (ep 63 10 22 2212) an e.xcellent reputation is singled I 
out as one essential feature in his moral equipment j 
Acts 16 2 suggests also, though it does not necessarily ! 
imply, that he had already preached in the neighbour- ! 
hood. However, as his father’s nationality was i 
notorious in the locality, Paul had him circumcised. 
He carried out this long-deferred rite upon the eve of 1 
proceeding farther on a tour among the Phrygian 
churches with their Jewish surroundings and partially 
Jewish atmosphere, his object being to prevent people 
taking needless offence either at Timothy’s connection 
with Paul or at his entrance into Jewish circles. 

Acts 10 3^ is often taken as an editorial gloss {e.g., Clemen, 
Tiingst, Hilgenfeid, and Wendt), and on different lines the 
last-named critic and McGiflfert (^Apostolic Age, 232-234) have 
attempted to e.xplain the whole passage as the popular and 
later misstatement of an actual fact, in opposition to the 
dominant view (cp .Acts, 4, 7) which— apart from minor 


1 As the nearest synagogue was at Iconium, fh<! religious 
instruction of the child devolved on Eunice, who probably 
possessed a copy of some part of the OT scriptures as well as ' 
‘the little parchment rolls, specially for the use of children, con- 
taining.’ e.g.. the Shema’, the Hallel, the history of Creation 1 
down to the Flood, and Lev. 1-S (Edersheim, Sketches 0/ Jexvish 
Social Life, 114-117). 
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variations — generally regards the story as an invention of the 
author, introduced in order to illustrate what he conceived was 
or should have been Paul's deferential and conciliatory attitude 
towards ^ewish-Christian^ scruples. But the existence of a 
strong Timothy-tradition in the later church makes it hard to 
believe that a strange stor>' like this could be spread not long 
after Timothy’s death, if it did not correspond to fact. And 
psychological reasons can be adduced which render the tradition 
fairly acceptable (cp Renan, S. Paul, 125, 313; Hort, Jud. 
Christ Ssyl). Paul, either before or after the conference at 
Jerusaleni, was independent of petty scruples against or for 
circumcision, which he probably regarded as among the 
(uiiaphora (i Cor. 7 is). Particularly in the case of a half-caste 
or semi-Jew like Timothy, where no principle was at stake, 
Paul could not have felt bound to abstain from circumcision, if 
it promoted effectiveness, any more than to insist upon it 
uniformly. His liberal views (cp Rom. 2 28/". 14 13-21) left him 
free to act upon his own judgment and to decide any case upon 
its merits, free even to accommodate himself to scruples felt by 
Jews when such accommodation could not fairly (yet cp Gal. 
5 1 1, and Rams. Hist. Comvt. Galat., § 8) be misunderstood. 
Timothy’s circumcision was a matter of convenience, not of 
principle ; and Paul would make that perfectly clear before 
permitting his friend to become legally a Jew to .save the Jews.l 
Upon the whole, therefore, there is a distinct case to be made 
out on behalf of the historicity of this paragraph, as against 
the plausible but somewhat arbitrary view that it represents a 
make- weight to Gal. 2 3yC The case of Titus was entirely 
different. And it is one thing for a writer to omit an awkward 
fact, another and a much more serious thing — requiring greater 
motives and historical justification than can be reasonably 
brought forward in this case— deliberately to invent a story 
which hundreds of contemporary Christians (cp Heb. 1823) 
could have readily refuted. This forms an almost insuperable 
difficulty in the way of accepting the ordinary hypothesis of 
criticism upon Acts 16 1-3; and it seems therefore more natural 
to regard Paul’s action as somewhat e.xceptional, though it 
depends on the view taken of the date of Galatians (cp 62) 
whether we suppose Paul deliberately made this exception 
afterwards (so \\ fthen, Ab/assxtitg des Galaterbne/es, tj/. [1900]), 
or advanced to a clearer and more consistent line of action. 

In sketching at a later date some personal traits of Timothy, 
the author of the pastoral epistles, either drawing upon .Acts or 
upon independent oral tradition, lays characteristic stiess on 
the questions of good character and reputation as a requisite 
for the ministry {e.g., i Tim. 87), preserves the names of Eunice 
and Lois (2 Tim. 1 5), suggests timidity and backwardness as 
qualities of Timothy (2 4 im. 1 7 /.\ and refers to several cir- 
cumstances attending Paul’s selection of the younger man. 
There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of such 
notices or of the tradition that this momentous event (i Tim. 
1 18 4 14) was due to some local Christians, possibly including 
Paul himself, who felt themselves inspired in the assembly to 
single out the youth as a fit companion for Paul. The statement 
agrees at any rate with phenomena such as those noted in Acts 
133, etc., and merely implies that the local prophets and leaders 
felt themselves divinely guided in selecting Timothy, or in 
ratifying Paul’s judgment on a matter which may have already 
occupied his mind. But ecclesiastical tendency of a later age is 
felt in the further description, throughout these passages and 
elsewhere {e.g., 2 Tim. 1 6, cp 'Ti.mothv and Titus {Epistles], 
§ 7), of a supernatural \a.pi(T\ia. due to solemn ordination ; 
although the fact of the laying-on-of-hands at such a time is in 
itself quite credible (cp .Acts 13 3 14 23). 


Accompanying Paul and Silas on their European 
tour (P.AUL, § 20), Timothy apparently took a specially 
„ _ „ , . keen interest in the Macedonian 

, n ace onia. which he helped to found 

at Philippi and Thes.'^alonica, although it is remarkable 
that the narrative in Acts only mentions his name quite 
incidentally (Actsl7i4 18 5). With the former church 
(Phil. 220-22) his relations remained singularly close and 
warm, but it is impossible to see him (with Volter, 
Th.T, 1892, p. 124) in a second-century allusion (43) 
to avv^vye (cp Sy.nzvgus). His subsequent movements 
between Beroea (Bere.a, 3) and Corinth are not quite 
clear owing to the loose and general statements of Acts 
at this point. The probability is, however, that ( i Thess. 
82 being parallel to 85) Timothy rejoined Paul soon at 
.Athens, and was sent back (perhaps with a letter, cp 
Rendel Harris : Expos . , 5th ser. , 8 161 f. 401 f. ) to 
Thessalonica to confirm the local Christians and bring 
back news of their condition to their an.xious apostle. 
Returning from this errand Timothy, now accompanied 
by Silas, found that in despair Paul had gone across 
from Athens to Corinth. Cp Thessalo.ma.ns, § i /. 


1 Zahn {Einl.l 47 gyi) subtly traces an allusion to this 
ch.nracteristic of Timothy in the of Phil. 3 3, which he 

insists on taking (as in v. 17) as a reference to Paul’s coadjutor 
(Phil. 1 1). See further K. Schmidt’s Ap.-gesch. 358^! (1882). 
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4. At Corinth 
and elsewhere. 


The ‘awkward and badly constructed’ (Ramsay, S^. Paul, 
233) narrative of Acts 17 10 shows that the author, or the 
source which he followed here, was ignorant of this Macedonian 
mission ; he offers no explanation of the extraordinary delay 
which —on his own statement — transpired between 17 and 
IS 5, imagining that Silas and Timothy had simply remained 
in Beroea. Whereas it is probable that the visit of Paul’s 
two emissaries extended to Philippi as well as to Thessa- 
lonica, and that they conveyed from the former church to Paul 
(2 Cor. 11 9 ? Phil. 4 15) a gift of money. 

At Corinth and throughout Achaia, Timothy, as an 
‘apostle* (i Thess. 1 1 26 ) in the wider sense of the 
term {cp Ministry, § 17 ; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, 648/.), shared Paul’s 
pioneering work {cp 2 Cor. 1 19) and 
was associated with him in the epistles (epistle?) to 
Thessalonica, which were written in the earlier part of 
the apostle’s stay on the Isthmus — for although the 
mention of Athens (i Thess 3 i) does not e.\clude the 
possibility of that city as the place where they were 
composed (see i Cor. 1032 168 ), it is plain from other 
allusions (cp i Thess. 18 ) that they presuppose the 
apostle’s entry into Achaia. From Corinth two years 
later Timothy seems to have accompanied Paul as far 
as Ephesus, where he became known to the churches 
in the neighbourhood (Col. 1 1) and to local individuals 
(Philem. i ).^ At anyrate(cp Chronology, § 68) towards 
the close of the two or three years spent by Paul in 
Ephesus and the surrounding district, Timothy and 
Erastus (Actsl022), as two assistants of Paul upon the 
spot, were despatched to Macedonia and Achaia (possibly; 
io.v ^Xdrj, I Cor. 16 10) in advance of their leader, who 
intended to follow up his letter to Corinth (despatched 
by sea after March 5, when navigation became open) 
by a personal visit. It is plain, from i Cor. 4 17 16 lo/!, 
that there was a chance of Timothy failing to arrive 
until after the letter reached its destination ; for Paul 
bespeaks a courteous reception for his young representa- 
tive. The absence of any greeting from the latter, and 
the temporal aorist ^ireapa (‘ 1 have sent,’ i Cor. 417), 
show that he had left before the epistle was despatched. 
His instructions were to return with some other Christians 
directly {i.e., by the sea-route) to Paul at Ephesus 
(iCor. I611), after instructing the Corinthians afresh 
upon Pauline methods and views (i Cor. 417) and 
generally consolidating their faith. 

The obscurity of^ the Corinthian episode at this stage (cp 
Titus, § 2) renders it difficult to decide whether Paul’s silence 
in 2 Cor. upon the mission of Timothy and any results attending 
it forms a tacit proof that Timothy did not manage to reach 
Corinth (so, e.g., Lightfoot, Weiss, and Ramsay), or that he did 
arrive and then, failing to cope subsequently with the fresh 
trouble, returned to Paul or simply sent him word of the crisis. 
On the last-named hypothesis he may have been either (so 
Beyschl.ag, Pfleiderer, G. G. Findlay) in person, or with Paul 
on the latter’s painful visit (2 Cor. 2 i actually the man 

insulted (oafiiKrj^eis ; 7 12) by the recalcitrant majority at Corinth. 
On the whole intricate question see Schmiedel, //Cii. 1 220-223. 

WTiatever happened to Timothy in the interval, Paul 
at last met 2 him somewhere among his favourite 
Macedonian churches (2 Cor. 1 1 75) whither he had 
retired from Corinth probably to find a more congenial 
sphere ; unless we are to suppose that he accompanied 
Paul thither from Ephesus. Evidently he had not 
been in Achaia lately (2 Cor. 7 5/ 13). But when 
Paul went on to Corinth, Timothy accompanied him 
(Rom. 16 21), and formed a member of the apostle’s 
entourage on his return to Asia in the spring of the 
following year. 

Whether he accompanied Paul to Rome or was 

5 Later summoned by him afterwards, the scanty 
movements available do not permit us to deter- 

mine ; the latter conjecture (cp Timothy 
AND TtTi'S [Episti.es], §12/) fits in well with the 

1 If the note to Ephesus, incorporated in Rom. 16, extended 
(as, c.g., Weizsiicker and McGiffert suggest) to v. 23, the mention 
of 'Timothy in v. 21 would be highly appropriate. But the note 
probably contained w. 1-20 and no more. [Cp, further, 
Romans, § 13.} 

2 Or, sent for him; if one plausible reconstruction of the 
period, based on a critical view of 2 Tim. 49 1 1-18 2oyi (see 
Ti.mothy and Titus [Epistles], § 12), could be established. 
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tone of 2 Tim. 4 13-15 21-22^2 when that fragment Is 
assigned to a genuine note sent by Paul either late in 
the Caesarean or early in the Roman imprisonment, 
urging his friend to join him. At any rate it is obvious 
that Timothy did stay beside him at Rome for a con- 
siderable period (Col. 1 1 Philem. i Phil. li). Later 
on, however, Paul’s concern for the Philippian Christians 
led him to arrange for the disinterested and zealous 
Timothy paying them a visit ( Phil. 2 19-22) in order to 
relieve the apostle’s mind by bringing back news of his 
old friends. Timothy had a tried character by this 
time and his ' solicitude for the Philippians had become 
a second nature’ (Lightfoot). Clearly he was not a 
a prisoner, but free to come and go. II is journey may 
have detained him ; or he may have proceeded farther 
to Ephesus.^ At least a genuine fragment preserved 
in 2 Tim. 1 15-18 46 -i 2 16-19 shows that at some subse- 
quent period Paul had been forced to abandon his hope 
of release and now, in view of a mart)T's death, wanted 
to have Timothy beside him again in his isolation. 
\\’’e do not know if the summons was obeyed in time, 
or at all. A final glimpse of the envoy is afforded, 
some twenty years later, by a casual remark in an 
epistle apparently addressed to some Christians at 
Rome (Heb. 1823), from which it would appear that 
Timothy, who was familar to this circle of readers Icp 
Rom. 1621, Hebrews, § 9), had been recently released 
from imprisonment somewhere and might possibly 
revisit Rome in company with his friend the writer. 

Apart from a hypothesis, which needs only to be chronicled, 
that he actually edited the two pastoral episiles bearing his own 

name, three lines of critical reconstruction 

6. As a,Uthor. connect Timothy with authorship either 

independently or as an amanuensis of Paul, 
(i.) Least probable of all is Spitia’s ingenious attempt to find in 
him the author of 2 Thess. (Zwr Gcsch. u. Litt. des Ur- 
christenthums, 1 22 yC), an epistle written by him in the name 
of bis companions (2 Thess. 1 i) — hence its somewhat formal 
and official tone — and saturated with apocalyptic fantasies of 
Judaism peculiar to himself (cp Acts 16 1 2 Tim. 815/ i Tim. 
1 4 47) See Thessalom.ws, § 14. (ii.) When 2 Cor. 10-13 is 

accepted as part of an intermediate letter to Corinth, written 
previous to 2 Cor. 1-9, it is natural (Pfleid. Das Urchristenthton, 
io5 ft) though far from necessary to suppose that these four 
chapters were preceded by a part (no longer extant) written by 
Timothy or by some other companion of Paul interested in the 
local church. On this view the avros eya> llauAos means that 
Paul now strikes in lo speak alone and independently. (iii.)With 
more plausibility the composilion of the ‘ We-journal ’ in Acts 
has been assigned occasionally to Timothy (^.^., by Kbnigsmann, 
Ulrich, Beyschlag, de Wette, Bleek, and [?] Weiz^acker), 
although the threads of positive proof are extremely subtle (cp 
Acts, §9<^)and the general probabilities point rather to Luke 
as the diarist. Besides, even if the Bezan reading in Acts 11 27/ 
be rejected, a passage like Acts 20 4-6 (unless we are to suspect 
a serious dislocation of the text) tells against the composition 
of the journal by Timothy. Sorof, however, has followed a modi- 
fied form of MayerhofTs theory in attributing to Timothy the task 
of editing Acts in its extant shape from (a) a Lucan sketch of 
early Christianity in connection with Paul and ( 1 ) a rather 
legendary Petrine source (Die Entstehung der Ap.-gesch. 1890). 

The widespread belief of Christian tradition (Ap. Const.pl 
Euseb. Photius, Bill. 254), that Timothy was appointed 

by Paul as the first bishop of Ephesus, 

7. In tradition, is probably nothing better than an infer- 

ence from the pastoral epistles (i 'Pirn, 
1 3/), which, however, may echo some historical relationship. 
The story is occasionally improved by some circumstantial 
details: e.g., that he was succeeded in his episcopate by the 
apostle and the presbyter John, suffering martyrdom (Jan. 22, 
Greek church ; Jan. 24, Latin ; Sept. 27, Ephesus) during the 
former’s exile at Patmos towards the close of the first century 
A.D. (see Xicephorus in HEZ 11). Xo miracles are narrated of 
him in the fifth century Acta Tiniothei (ed. Usener, 1877). 
For these and other legends see further Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.- 
gesch. (1884), 372-400, and, for the traditional connection of 
Timothy and Ephesus, Zahn, Einl. 1 426/ His martyrdom 


1 If so, this would be the basis for the literary setting adopted 
by the later author of the pastoral epistles in his third com- 
position (i Tim. 1 3_/C, cp Timothy and Titus [Eplstles], 
§ 11). The casual way in which Timothy’s connection with 
Ephesus is assumed there, may be pure fantasy ; but it is more 
likely that it may reflect some actual tradition of his career after 
Paul’s removal ; certainly (although the far from exhaustive or 
accurate nature of Acts as a record of Paul’s later life does not 
make this an insuperable objection) there is no recorded period 
in Acts when Paul started for Macedonia leaving Timothy to 
superintend matters at Ephesus. 
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(i Tim. G 12 yi) is connected in one tradition with wild orgjies 
in vogue possibly at the local festival of Diana, the mob having 
clubbed him to death for protesting against their licentiousness. 

J. Mo. 


TIMOTHY AND TITUS (EPISTLES) 


Contents of epistles (§§ 1*3). 
Period and object (§4). 

The errorists (§ 5). 
Paulinisin (§ 6). 

Sub-Pauline elements (§ 7). 
The faithful sayings (§ 8). 
Style and diction (§ y). 


Second imprisonment (§ 10). 
Genesis of pastorals (§ ii). 
Critical analysis (§§ 12-14). 
Order of composition (§ 15). 
Author (§ 16). 

Pseudonymity (§ 17). 
Ihbliography (§ 18). 


These three epistles commonly form a group ^ in the 
NT canon, 2 and the general similarity of their diction, 
aim, and atmosphere makes it convenient to discuss 
them side by side. 'I heir contents are as follows ; — 

I Tim. is somewhat loosely knit together ; the 
contents are miscellaneous rather than orderly, as if the 
1 Tim single topic domitiant in 

his mind. But in spite of this desultory 
character the general trend of the epistle is not obscure. 

After the usual greeting (1 1 /i) the epistle opens by describing 
the commission already given by Paul to bis lieutenant at 
Ephesus and now urged af^resh upon his attention that he may 
be able to counteract local errorists of antinomian proclivities. 
This commission enforces sincerity and moral earnestness, 
according to the Pauline standard presented as an apostolic 
trust and tradition to which Timotheus is naturally heir (3-1 1). 
Here a digression occurs, suggested by the closing words of 
7'. r I ; Paul claims to be the staunch though unworthy representa- 
tive of this evangelical standard, and summons Timothy to 
unflinching loyalty (12-20) in view of some recent instances of 
aberration (Hymen.,^cus and Alexandek). The epistle then 
passes away from polemic and personal allusions into the first of 
its two sections (2 _/!). Directions are laid down for the 
regulation of church-life in general : (u) for wliorn (2 i _/C) and 
by whom (8) prayer is to be offered in church — both paragraphs 
expanding into slight digressions upon the universality 3 of 
salvation in the Pauline gospel (3-7) and upon the subordinate 
place of women (9-8 1). The writer then proceeds from Christian 
worship to the more vital question of (/') organisation, laying 


down the moral criteria (see EDUCATto.v, §§ 16 /I) of cpiscofi 
(82-7) arid (iiaconi (8-13, incidentally deaconesses are included), 
and closing the whole section ^ with a lofty stanza or fragment 
of a primitive confession upon the incarnate Christ (3 14- ib). 

The second section (4-ti), which resumes the tone of polemic, 
is thrown into the form of rules for the personal conduct and 
ministry of Tim. in view of serious moral aberrations fostered 
by the ascetic tendencies of certain Christian te.achers ; these 
sophistries and superstitions he is authoritatively to refute 
(4 1-16). He is further advised upon his attitude to tbe practical 
problems created by differences of age and sex within the 
membership of the churches (5 i /C), and some space is devoted 
to the maintenance and control of two special classes of officials — 
widows 2 (3-16) and presbyters (17-25). After 3 a word on the 
relative duties of slaves and masters (0 1 /.\ the epistle comes 
round to lash the errorists, attacking them with considerable 
vigour for making a trade of religion. Naturally this suggests 
a warning to Christians in general 4 against the passion for 
money (3-10), and with an impressive charge addressed to the 
‘ man of God,’ the epistle dies away in a doxology (11-16).® In 
a postscript, some words to rich people are appended, together 
with a supplementary warning to Timothy against contemporary 
yi'oxTi? (17-21). 

In 2 Tim., after the greeting, Paul gives thanks for Timothy’s 
inheritance and experience of faith (1 1-5). He then w'arns his 
friend against false shame, urging his own life and 

2. 2 Tim. teaching to the contrary (6-1 4),^ as well as a recent 

example of energy and fearlessness on the part of 
an Asiatic Christian called Onesiphorus (15-18). Especially for 
one who like Timothy is heir to the Pauline trust and tradition, 
endurance for Christ s sake and adherence to the Pauline gospel 
(of which, indeed, endurance is a note) form a pressing duty ; 
the former is certain of a reward (2 1-13), whilst tlie latter i.s the 
one useful and honourable course of action open for a Christian 
teacher (14-26) amid the heightening temptations of unpractical 
controversy and immorality. After vigorously exposing the 
principles and methods of these errorists (3 1-9, see J annes and 
Jam bees), Paul bids Timothy maintain the piinciples of the 
Pauline gospel, even when they involve suffering and ohloqu}', 
and at the same time adhere to the OT scriptures (10-17) then 
follows a resume containing his final charge and the swansong 
of his own confession (4 1-8). Data of personal information and 
private messages close the letter (49-22). 

After a somewhat elaborate greeting (1 1-4), the 

3. Titus, epistle to 1 itus opens by reiterating Paul's instruc- 

tions with regard to the choice and duties 3 of 


^ As ‘personal’ letters (‘pro affectu et dilectione,’ iSIurat. 
Can.) they usually sliare with Philemon the last place in the 
list of Pauline epistles. After the Murat. Canon, where for 
some reason Titus precedes the other two, the normal arrange- 
ment is I Tim., 2 Tim., Titus. 

" The allusions and citations in early Christian literature 
simply prove the existence and (by no means ^ unanimous) 
acceptance of these epistles during the second and third centuries. 
Neither their rejection by writers and leaders outside the 
catholic church, nor their welcome within it, can be supposed to 
throw independent light upon the question of their actual origin 
and authorship. Errorists usually refused to admit what was 
in more or less plain conflict with their own tenet.s, and one has 
always to suspect the bias of moral dislike (Clem. Alex. Strotu. 
2ii) behind their so-called literary verdicts upon authorship. 
But as little do the employment and the approbation of such 
w'ritings by church -authors tell in favour of their reputed 
authorship. When admitted to the canon as documents bearing 
l^atil’s name, they were judged healthy in religious tone, 
practically serviceable to the church (‘ in honore ecclesix 
catholiem in ordinatione ecclesiasiicm discipline sanctificatse 
sunt,’ Murat. Can.), and generally congruous with the Pauline 
tradition and temper. Those who thus st.'imped them^ with 
approval had no independent knowledge of their composition ; 
it was enough that the epistles contained nothing which jarred 
with what was judged to be apostolic or Pauline ; and the early 
Christian attitude tow-ards ‘Hebrews’ is abundant evidence of 
how loose that judgment could be. The modern critic is there- 
fore justified in going behind such ecclesiastical tradition in 
order to face directly problems of origin and authorship which, 
in the nature of things, could hardly' have been present to the 
consciousness of those who ^ with sound instinct preserved 
writings handed down by religious usage from the past. No 
one would dream of challenging the verdict of the Homeric 
X<DptVoi'T€?, simply because in common w'ith antiquity generally 
Aristotle (wdth the same facts before him) found no difficulty in 
treating the Iliad and the Odyssey as products of the same 
mind. /\nd the identification of canonicity or worthiness with 
direct apostolic authorship, which tacitly^ controlled nearly all 
early Christian discussions upon the primitive literature of the 
church, is a literary convention which it is needless at this time 
of day to spend space in refuting. Consequently, _ in the case of 
the pastoral epistles, there need not be any hesitation in con- 
centrating attention upon their internal evidence when problems 
such as pseudonymity are raised. This is just one^ of the 
instances in which the naive presuppositions of early Christianity 
imposed limitations upon its judgment, when that judgment was 
exercised upon the remote literary and historical sources of its 
treasures. 

3 J. Turmel, ‘ Histoire de I’interprdt. de 1 Tim. 24’ (Revue 
eTIIist. et de Litt. RHig. 1900, Sept.-Oct.). 
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1 The personal reference elsewhere in the NT (Gal. 29, Rev. 

812) does not justify l^ois in bracketing ‘which is the church 
of the living God’ (rjri? . . . : 814-16) and connecting 

‘ pillar ’ (crTDA.os) witli the subject of ‘ behave ’ (ava(np( 4 >f< 79 ai). 

2 The concern to keep the widow-class under the bishop’s 
control is thoroughly sub-apostolic (cp Ignat, ad Volyk. 4, 5). 

j See Ministry, § 41, and Hastings’ />/>’ 4 916 f . 

3 The interpolated remark (5 23), if not an aside suggested by 
* pure ’ (ayi'oi'), may have originally lain between 4 3 and 4 4 or 

I 4 12 and 4 13, from which it has got displaced (instances of this 
in Hist. Ni'iv Test.^^ pp. xxxix 676 ; also Jabn on Juv.3i2 16 and 
Che. on Is. 8822). Its insertion after 622, which must have taken 
place very early, would thus be due to a copyist who read the 
sentence as a qualifying definition of ‘ pure ’ (ay vdi')— Christian 
purity being no Essene-like abstinence. Epictetus (Diss. 3 22) 
similarly regards bodily health as a necessary part of the true 
Cynic’.s religious equipment ; ‘ for if he has the appearance of a 
consumptive, pale, and thin person, his testimony has not the 
same weight.’ Jiilicher and Bacon group 7 rv. 23-25 together, 
and von Soden links 25 to 23, 24 to 22, whilst Calvin plausibly 
suggested that 22C-23 was a marginal note of the author. 

^ In particular to teachens who found Christianity a lucrative 
trade (cp Did. ii yC, Barn. 10, Ignat. Kphes. 7, Tit. 1 i')- 

3 The absence of any greetings to members of the Ephesian 
church, together with the paucity of personal allusions, shows 
that the epistle is not a letter in the strict sense of the word. 
The author is writing with his eye on the Christian church of 
his own day, as the phrases (2 Tim. 4 22 Tit. 815 1 Tim. ti ai) 
prove for all three epistles. In Philemon, the one genuine 
‘private’ note of Paul extant [cp, however, PhilemonI, the 
‘your’ (v/utwi) in 25 refers to the different persons a.ssociated 
with Philemon in the introduction. Cp also the variant ‘ know 
ye ’ (yivwcrxeTe : Tachm.) in 2 Tim. 3 i. The alternative open to 
the traditionalists is the gratuitous assumption that passages 
like 1 Tim. 2 1-3 13, etc., were meant to be communicated by 
their recipients to wider circles (Zahn) ; which of course destroys 
the character of the writings as private letters. Cp 1 Tim. 2 8 
(1 Cor. 717). 

6 On the contents of l6 see below (§ 7). But even if ‘us’ in 
V. 7 referred to Paul and Timothy (which is not absolutely 
certain) It would simply allude to them as the persons immedi- 
ately under consideration, not as officials. The passage, there- 
fore, does not in itself betray the narrowing of the Spirit to a 
class ; and the contents of the Spirit are distinctly ethical : 
vigour issuing in love to others and in self-control. 

7 On 813 cp Aristides0i6 (Wendland, Rhein, il/irj., 1894, 

^%e curious antipathy of the writer to second marriages on 
the part of presbyters, episcopi, diaconi, and ‘ widows ’ (xr/pat, 
see Widow), is quite un-Pauline, hut corresponds to the more 
general cast of feeling prevalent in the second century throughout 
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presbyters or episcopi in Crete, in order to sharply check 
erroneous teaching and in\moral practices on the part of some 
Judaising propagandists who were upsetting the churches 
(5>i6).- Titus is then instructed how to enforce the moral 
obligations of Christianity upon aged men (2 1 yi), aged women, 3 
and married women (3-5), younger men like himself (6-8), and 
slaves (g/l) Paul insists on this moral life as an essential of the 
Christian faith (11-14, see Peculiar People), and urges Titus 
to press home the positive duties of obedience to authority and 
of pure conduct, instead of wasting time overcontroversialists and 
sectaries (2 15*3 11 ; cp Excommunication, § 3 ; Heresy, § 2). 
With some brief personal notices (12-15) epistle closes ; the 
mention of the jurist Zeuas and the evangelist Apollos Is perhaps 
intended to suggest that it was conveyed by their hands to its 
recipient. 

The cluster of problems offered by these epistles is 
intimately connected with the dual nature of their 
P riod ^^^ithin a setting and alongside 

*, , . . of material which, upon all available 

an 0 jec . internal evidence, must be 

pronounced distinctly sub- Pauline,'^ the reader meets 
passages apparently alien which have high claims to be 
considered as directly due to the apostle whose name 
the letters bear. The task of criticism is to do justice 
to both of these elements. The sub-Pauline element 
is primary, and in view of it any reasonable appreciation 
of the whole question, not merely of isolated details, 
leads almost inevitably to the conclusion — one of the 
best established in NT research — that the three epistles 
arc psemlonymous, composed by a Paulinist in Asia 
Minor ^ not earlier than the close of the first century, 
and not later than the second decade of the second 
century, based in part upon genuine fragments from the 
apostle’s pen as well as upon more or less reliable oral 
tradition, and intended to express and instruct the 
common Christianity® of the day in terms, as far al 
was possible or useful, of the great Pauline tradition. 
Substantially they were written and circulated early in 
the second century, as is evident from their emjfioyment 
in the epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp. During the 
period 90-120, and during that period alone, they possess 
a career and object which corresponds to their own 

the churches (t’.^., Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. ‘respect- 
ahle adultery,’ euTrpeTrlj? Herm. 4 1 4 ; Clem. 

Alex. Strom. 3 i). See Jacoby, Neutest. Ethik (1899), 378-399. 

1 The concrete and bitter description of the Cretan character 
— with its prevalent traits of falsehood, avarice, drunkenness, 
anil restless sedition — does not favour the ingenious hypothesis 
that Cretans in this epistle are an allegorical equivalent for 
Phili.'.tines (Kprjreg, cp Crete), whom tradition occasionally 
connected with the island. 'There is no evidence for such 
per.sonification in the pastorals as would represent the church 
under the figure of the tweK’e tribes scattered in the dispersion 
(Jas. 1 i) and opposed hy enemies of the true Israel. 

3 In 7f. 16 o/u.oAoyouo’ii' (EV ‘profess’) is (as Heb. 11 13) ‘to 
make public avowal,’ especially when called upon (i Pet. 3 15). 
The writer’s point is, not that the errorists made extravagant 
claims, hut that they did not act up to the normal profession of 
the Christian faith. 

3 For Trpecr^ijTW in early Christianity see Achelis, ZXTW^ 
1900, pp. g2yC; ‘ young men ’ (i/ewrepot) came to mean ‘ laymen,’ 
as ‘ pre.sbyters ' (npea-^vrepoi) passed into an official term (see 
Ministry, § 43). 

4 It i.s only fair to the ascertained results of criticism to adopt 
this position, although one still meets statements like the follow- 
ing : ‘It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
nothing really un-Pauline has been proved in any of the dis- 
puted epistles’ (.Sanday, Inspiration, 338^! 363^^ 379/^, 1896, 
a discussion characterised by Dr. Hincks of Andover thus : 

‘ General assertion, bolstered up by the opinion of those like- 
minded— this is not the way in which an intelligent man, who 
has solid arguments at his disposal, maintains an imperilled 
cause ’). 

® Cp von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, 127-139 
(1902), Harnack, Ausbreit. d. Christ. (1902) 461 f. 

'The motto of the pastorals lies in a sentence like (RV) ‘ For 
the grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, 
instructing us ’ (Tit. 2 ii, €rr€<f)dvyj yap rj xapi? toG 9eov crwTT/pio? 
irdartv avdp<aiTOi^ naiSevovcra 17^.05). In their age Christianity 
had to fight for its life against a subtle spirit in the air rather 
than against civil persecution ; visionaries and sophists were 
more deadly than proconsuls and^ lictors. Thanks to the 
moderation and .steady sense of writers like the author of the 
pastorals, however, ordinary Christians came safely through the 
struggle with four truths as a secure possession ; the unity of 
the Creator and the Redeemer, the unique and sufficient value 
of Jesus for redemption and revelation, the vital tie between 
morals and faith, and the secure future assured to the church of i 
God. ' 


internal evidence as well as to the data afforded by 
more or less contemporary literature. T’he latter point 
is minor though real. Their literary affinities are 
beyond question with Lk.-Acts,^ Clem. Rom., Barnabas, 
and the epistles of Jude and 2 Pet., as well as with the 
fourth book of the Sibylline oracles (Asia Minor, cirai 
80 A.D.) which, like 4 Maccabees, reiterates the term 
‘ pious ' (eutre/^^s). Unlike Paul, the author also makes 
copious use of the vocabulary of 2 Maccabees, and, at 
least in Titus and i Tim. , there are traces of acquaint- 
ance with I Pet. 

The distinctive element, however — i.e., the promin- 
ence assigned to Timothy and Titus, is intelligible only 
upon the supposition that the author had specially in 
view the ulterior end of vindicating the legitimate 
evangelic succession of contemporary episcopi and other 
office-bearers in ]3rovinces where this was liable for 
various reasons to be challenged. The pastorals were 
composed, says Tertullian, to expound church affairs 
( ‘ de ecclesiastico statu ’ ). The craving (visible in Clem. 
Rom.) for continuity of succession as a guarantee of 
authority in doctrine (and therefore in discipline-) 
underlies the effort of this Paulinist to show that 
Timothy and Titus were genuine (yvi^o-ioL) heirs of 
Paul, who himself (as the author goes out of his way to 
repeat and assert) w'as a divinely commissioned herald 
of the gospel. Tnferentially, the successors appointed 
I by Paul’s lieutenants possessed the true central deposit 
of the faith. Conscious of this inheritance, and alive 
to its value, they are urged even as novices to instruct 
the churches personally upon the faith in a peremptory 
and positive manner,’* instead of allowing converts to 
lie exposed to unreliable teachers or false leaders. 
Such teachers and leaders abound. Indeed, one note 
of the age is the flaunting confident temper of the 
errorists (2 Tim. 223/. 3 i/ 4.3/. Tit. 1 10/. 3 10 t Tim. 
I7 4 1 524 Acts 20 29/1 Jude 8-10 12 19 Rev. 220 i Jn. 
4152 Jn. 7 3 Jn. 9 ; Tgn. Ephes. 7, Trail. 6, etc. ). 
j Open attempt.s, as well as cunning intrigues (2 Tim. 36 
Jude 4), are on foot to exploit the principles of the faith, and 
the new tone of overbearing petulance, among 
I 5. The other traits, answers to the tradition preserved 
©rrorists, Hege.sippus {circa 160 A. i ).)5 that such a 
phase occurred first of all during Trajan’s reign 
(Eus. HEZ3'2), previously to which the church ^ had remained ‘a 


1 Cp von Soden, Thcol. Abhandhcngen, 133-135 (1892). A 
I comparison of the pastorals with Lk.-Acts, etc., establishes not 
their priority or literary filiation, so much as the relatively late 
period at which all were composed. Diction, ideas, stand- 
point — all indicate unmistakably the sub-Pauline period, with 
its stereotyped e.xpressions and current phraseology. 

^ The concern of the pastorals, less avowed yet none the less 
real than in Ignatius and Clement, is to vindicate the authority 
of the elders or bishops over the enthusiasts and ascetics in the 
church ; the second century reveals this perennial struggle 
going on particularly in Asia Minor. Hence this Paulinist is 
forward to claim Paul’s authority on behalf of the organised 
discipline of the churches. 

3 'fhe prominence given to ‘ teaching ’ qualities .shows that 
one danger of the contemporary churches lay largely in the 
vagaries and crude speculations of unauthorised teachers {Did. 
15 1). The author’s cure is simple. Better^ let the episcopus 
himself teach ! Better let those in authority themselves be 
responsible for the instruction of ordinary members ! Evidently 
teaching was not originally or usually (i Tby* 5 *7) ^ function of 
the presbyters ; hut abuses had led by this time, as the Didache 
proves, to a need for combining teaching with organised church 
authority. A contemporary .spirit of contempt for young 
episcopi (Ignat. Magn. 3 etc.) is answered by the repeated 
encouragements of Paul in 2 Tim. 222 /. Tit. 2 6./C 1 Tim. 4 iiyC 
5 I ; these are effective from the writer’s standpoint, though 
such a tone would have been singularly inappropriate from Paul 
to lieutenants of mature experience. Here, however, they are 
types of loyalty to the Pauline gospel ; that is all. 

4 Timothy (2 Tim. 45), eg., is not an evangelist, but he is to 
do an evangelist’s work as part of his full .service. See Evan- 
gelist, Ministry, § 30 and Dieterich in ZNTIV, rgoo, pp. 
336-338. The whole evidence from the allusions to ecclesiastical 
organisation points to the period immediately preceding that of 
Ignatius (Ministry, § 54). 

5 Also to the statement of Clem. Alex. {Strom.l t’j') that 
Gnostic heresies first became threatening about Hadrian’s reign, 
whilst the apostolic age and teaching ended with Paul’s 
ministry under Nero. 

6 Emphasis on the visible church as a bulwark of morals 
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pure and incorruptible virgin ' (napBevo^ KaBa^a Ka\ a5td.<f)Bopos), 
her seducers lurking somewhere in obscurity (eV afijjAo) nov 
(tk 6 t€i), 'rhis comparatively virgin purity of the church lasted 
not merely till the death of the apostles, but till the close of the 
next generation, ‘of those thought worthy to be immediate 
listeners to the very words of the divine wisdom ’ (twi' avrat? 
aKOais Tirj? evBeov a' 0 (f)iaf fira/courrat KaTT)$iu)pei'uti'), when the 
deceit of teachers of other doctrine (rcoy eTfpoSiSaa-KaAojr, cp 

1 Tim. 1 3 O3) produced impious error in the communities. 

‘ Since none of the apostles survived, these [eTepofit6a(rKaAotl 
now attempted, unabashed and openly, to preach ‘so-called 
gnosis ’ (tjji' yvaxrtv; cp i Tim. 0 20) in opposition to 

‘the preaching of the truth’ (tw tt}? aAjj^eta? KrjpvyfxaTi ; cp 

2 'I'im. 417 Tit. 1 3). Of these INIarcion ^ was the foremost. 

In the pastorals, as in Jude and 2 Peter, this move- 
ment in its incipient stage is met by equally frank 
methods, which seem denunciatory merely because we 
no longer possess any statement of the other side and 
are, therefore, prone to forget that such rough and 
decisive ways are at times the soundest method of con- 
serving truth. Popular applications of gnosticism were, 
as a rule, brilliant and poisonous fungi. Instead of 
writing a botanical treatise on their varieties, this writer 
felt the simpler and more practical plan was to make 
people either avoid or destroy them. It was a short 
and easy plan, and probably effective at the time, 
although its expression in literature runs the natural 
ri.sk of being reproached for containing more heat than 
light. Firmness and even ridicule have their own place 
as ethical weapons of defence, and the opening of the 
second century offered Christianity some admirable 
occasions for their use. 

The physiognomy of the errorists is indistinct, for 
several reasons. The author had to preserve the veri- 
similitude of a Pauline situation, for one thing ; and 
the desire of avoiding undue anachronisms prevented 
him from being more explicit about the details of errors 
which had arisen in his own later age. Besides, the 
errors were familiar to his audience and might be taken 
for granted on the whole. It is even proliable that he 
abstained purposely from confining his range to any one 
set of visionaries and opponents, inasmuch as his letters 
were intended {like i Peter, James, and 2 Peter) to be 
manifestoes to the church in general, rather than homi- 
lies for any local audience. The numerous forms of 
opinion and conduct in and around contemporary 
Christendom, which by a sound instinct he regarded as 
a menace to the faith, had certain common features; 
and to describe these as due to a syncretism of Gnosti- 
cism and (Tit. 1 lo/l Sg 1 Tim. I7) Judaism, is to go as 
far as the evidence of the pastorals warrants. 

The environment (as in Rev. 2_/I, and the Ignatian epp.) is 
marked by the incipient phases of what afterwards blossomed 
out into the (Gnosticism of the second century : an amalgam of 
teiKlencies towards dualism'- and docetism (i Tim. 26 3 t 6, as in 
I Jn.), the multiplication of media between Cod and man 
(i Tim. 2 5^1), a distinction between the (iod of creation and 
the God of redemption (i Tim. -^3-5, cp Herm. (75.13), a 
depreciation of the O f (2 'Tim. 3 and a penchant for magic 
and superstition (2 Tim. 8813 : cp Acts S 9-24 l'.»i i-iofor Ephesus, 
13f5-i2 for Cyprus). These tendencies were allied to ascetic pre- 

(2 Tim. 2 i9_/C etc.) is accompanied bv its elevation to the rank 
of foundation (BepeAco^), hitherto reserved for Christ (i Cor. 

3 1 1), or, at least, for the prophets and apostles (Eph. 2 20). The 
church now takes her place in a fairly stable world ; the old 
anxious outlook for an immediate return of Jesus is no longer 
central. The really pressing questions concern not the next 
world but the present, and institutions are brought forward as a 
means of moral discipline and religious settlement. 

' Marcion’s omission of the pastorals from_ his canon tells 
heavily again.st their origin as preserved in tradition. Philemon 
was accepted by him, though far more of a private note than 
any of the pastorals ; and the presence of elements antagonistic 
to his own views need not have made him exclude them, since 
he could have easily excised these passages in this as in other 
cases. 

2 Cp von Dobschiitz, 180-187, 189. 

3 The lack of homogeneity in the description of the errorists 
prevents this trait from telling against the reference (Gene- 
alogies, § 4 ; Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 135/^) of the 
‘genealogies’ (■yei'eaAoytat) In Tit. 89 i Tim. 1 4 to legendary 
pedigrees of Jewish heroes. But the phrase came to have a 
conveniently appropriate colour afterwards in view of the 
interminable series of mons and emanations developed especially 
bv Gnostic sects like the Valentinians. The Jewish legalism of 
Tit. 1 14 3 9 1 Tim. I j /. recalls Cerinthus decidedly. 
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dilections (like the prohibition of marriage among the Encratites, 
of marriage and flesh among the Saturninians and the Mar- 
cioniies), which as usual bordered on antinomian license, to an 
aristocratic exclusiveness (opposed in non-Pauline fashion, 1 Tim. 
2 4yi 4 10), to a semi-philosophic evaporation of primitive beliefs 
on the resurrection 1 (2 Tim. 2 18 ; so Menander and Dosi- 
theus), to indulgence in superficial theories and rhetoric, and so 
on. To our author’s eye these errorists were heterogeneous. 

‘ For there are many insubordinate people, chatterers and 
cheats, especially those who have come from the circumcision ’ 
( Tit. 1 10). The mischievous feature about them was their 
presence within the churches and their combination of plausible 
errors with apparent, even ostentatious, fidelity to the principles 
of the faith — a trouble elsewhere reflected (Acts20 29yC) iii 
connection with the Ephesian church towards the close of the 
first century’. 

Even if the author had any single system of error in 
mind (which, in view of the contemporary fusion of 

6. Paulinism. Judaism, is unlikely), 

the vague and somewhat indiscnniinate 
fashion in which he endeavours to confute their j^ire- 
tensions, renders it impossible to reconstruct any 
coherent picture of his opponents. Several traits 
suggest influences similar to those which fostered 
Essenism ; others recall the picture of Cerinthus 
sketched in later tradition, others again the errorists 
Carpocrates, Menander, and Dositheus. The two in- 
disputable facts are, that the collective evidence of the 
early Christian literature, as well as of later tradition, 
places the origin of such phenomena (upon any con- 
siderable scale) not earlier than the close of the first 
century, and that their locus was primarily Eastern, in 
Syria and particularly Asia Minor, where we find the 
pastorals, like the Ignatian epistles, pouring a scattered 
fire upon manifold forms of antagonistic theosophy. 

Against the seductive influences of local paganism, 
with its ethical miasma and religious cravings, the 
author assumes a moralistic standpoint based upon the 
popular conception of Baulinism. 

No writer after Paul’s death could maintain, even when — as 
in Marcion’s case — he happened to synipathi.se with, the deeper 
aspects of the apostle’s thought, which survived mainly, so 
far as the subsequent literature was concerned, but in altered 
form throughout the Fourth Gospel. As a general rule 
Paulinism was either misunderstood or modified. The sub- 
Pauline epistles, like the Roman symbol (Kattenbuscb, Das 
Apostolische Symbol, 24987^ 3^/. 720 [1900]), show instances 
of both altitudes, and the pastorals are a vivid proof of how 
even a devoted Paulinisi had to alter the emphasis at many 
points of his master’s teaching upon religious and piactical 
topics 3 in a restatement of it for some later age — being forced, 
for example, to meet the common objection to Paul’s severe 
view of the Law, and to admit the high estimate of its value 
throughout the diaspora as an ethical code and check (1 Tim. 
1 5-1 1 ), 4 as well as to correct abuses and misunderstandings of 
certain Pauline ideas {c.y;., the resurrection, 2 Tim. 2 18). 

The author rightly felt that Paul was essentially anti- 
Gnostic, and that the tenets of the ineipient CJnostic 
theosophy would have been repugnant 
to the man who had theoretically and 
practically attacked its precursors at 
Colossal. But his own practical lient and prudent 
sense of the situation prevent him from developing in 
reply Paul’s peculiar theory of gnosis as a special 
endowment, superior to faith, and mediated by the 


7. Sub-Pauline 
elements. 


1 This notion is either ultra-spiritualist (cp Jn. 624, qualified 
carefully by SasyT, etc.) and due to Gnostic tendencies, or 
chiliastic — the reign of Christ, eternal life, has already begun ; 
therefore there can be no marrying (Lk. 2035^ i Tim. 43). 

I 2 If Cerinthus and Carpocrates really rejected the virgin- 
1 birth (Iren. Adv. Juer. i. 2() 1 25 1), it is strange that neither the 
author of the Fourth Gospel nor the author of the pastorals 
defended this point. The former, probably, had reasons of his 
own ; but the latter, who had no .semi-philosophic christology 
to state, seems to have omitted the virgin -birth from his 
rhythmic summary (i Tim.3 leyC) owing to his genuinely 
Pauline standpoint. This adherence to the older view is all 
the more remarkable side by side with the eager insistence on it 
I in Asc. Isaiie, 11 2-22, and Ignat, ad Eph. 19 (where a Pauline 
! citation occurs, i Cor. 2 8), both contemporary writings. 

' 3 Note, the varying proportion of the two currents — one 

I spontaneous and prophetic, the other veering towards order and 
organisation. The former is in some writings of this age almost 
I wholly subordinated to the latter (Clem. Rom., Past., even 
I Ignat.): in others it is dominant, almost exclu.sively important 
j (Barnabas, 1 Jn., Rev., Jude, 2 Pet.). 

4 Antiphanes {Fragm. Com. Grace.), ‘ He who does no wrong 
' needs no law’ (6 a^iKtav oufievb? ietrat t/6pov). 
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spirit. Such methods would not have been appropriate. 
Popular Christianity had always been wider and more 
varied than Paulinisni, even during Paul's lifetime, and 
the new period which found Christianity in fresh re- 
lations with the wider empire in the generation following 
Paul’s death, stimulated fresh energies and fresh methods 
of e.xpression, native to the age but more or less an 
advance upon all previous eonceptions. To the author 
of the pastorals, loyal to the apostolic and espeeially 
the Pauline tradition, but none the less free to interpret 
afresh his Christian consciousness, God appears — in 
un- Pauline fashion — as a Saviour ; Jesus not as the son 
of God but as a mediator,^ or rather the mediator ; 
baptism (Tit. 85) as almost a sacrament of salvation, 
the Law simply as a useful code of morals. Anthropo- 
morphism is carefully avoided, as in the Fourth Gospel ; 
God is the Absolute — his unity, awe (i Tim. 616, cp 
En. 1421/), and eternity, his universal purpose, but 
not his fatherly love, being prominent.’*^ The pressing 
question of religion is the consolidation of the churches 
rather than the extension of the gospel to those as yet 
unreached. We are in the age of the Epigoni, when 
the creative genius has almost disappeared and is 
yielding place to practical activities which are mainly 
devoted to conserving ground already gained. The 
spirit of defensiveness has increased. Christianity is 
now more self-conscious than ever. Her outlook is not 
eschatological so much as secular, directed to a useful 
though troubled career in the world. The church has 
behind her a sound body of religious truth, which it is 
her business to teach and enforce ; and this is presented 
by the writer in brief, crystallised phrases and para- 
graphs, which recall the incipient liturgies and symbols 
of the church.® Faith consecpiently is tending to become 
more than ever Jides quee crcditiir. It is predominantly 
the confident apprehension of the truth or the conviction 
that the gospel-message is authentic, sometimes the 
virtue of fidelity ; but neither the author nor his age has 
any intelligent sympathy with raid’s characteristic idea 
of faith as the warm tie between Jesus and the re- 
deemed Christian. Nay more, the old Pauline anti- 
thesis of faith and works (like the idea of justification 
by fiiith, or of salvation from sin’s guilt) is put into the 
background, evidently as misleading or apt to be mis- 
understood. ‘Piety,’ nourished by sound ^ teaching, 
is the root out of which all human virtues spring ; and 
the conceptions of reward, a good conscience, and the 
value of a respectable reputation, come to the front. 
In effect, this is practically the ethical result of 
Paulinisni. But how differently® the apostle and the 
later church reached even the same conclusions ! PI ere 
eternal life is the boon granted to good works, and 
‘ faith ’ (TrtVrts) is a man’s relation to the ‘ truth ’ of 
‘ the teaching. ’ 

1 Sub-Pauline idea (Heb. 86, etc.). In Test. Dan. 6, the 
angel of peace is the mediator between God and man. 

“ The heaping up of predicates, especially in the negative, 
recalls earlier attempts by Jewish thinkers {e.g.^ Philo and 
Josephus) to define God semi-philosophically, as a reaction from 
the earlier realism and its love of theophanies. Passages like 
1 Tim. 1 17 6 16 mark the sub-PauHne transition from this to the 
later efforts of the Greek spirit, as in the ‘ Preaching of Peter ' 
and Aristides. The pastoral ‘Trinity' corresponds, however, 
to the apocalyptic {e.g.^ Rev. 1 4 Lk. 9 26, etc.)— God, Jesus, 
and the angels (elect) ; while Christ’s appearing (i Tim. i4_/i) 
is stated in Pauline terms of subordination, and with the substitu- 
tion of epiphany (e7rt<^aveia) for the Pauline parousia (irapova-ia). 

^ I'he pastorals, like Ephesians, are absorbed in an un- 
Pauline devotion to the church which ignores the local churches. 
This trait, absent even from Ignatius, significantly illustrates 
their authorship and real aim as tracts for the officers of the 
Catholic church. Timothy and Titus are portrayed as receiving 
instructions and ideals which were to control the contemporary 
teachers and other office-bearers of the author’s age. 

** This un-Pauline use of vyiaiveiv in SiSacrKokCa vyiaEova-a 
(‘sound doctrine ’) is anticipated in the Philonic phrases ‘ sound 
learning ’ (vytatvovaa p-dO-qai^X and ‘ sound words ’(ot vyiatVorre? 
Aoyot); it lends occasionally to become almost equivalent to 
‘rational,’ or ‘sane.’ 

5 Paul could have written Tit. 21114; but he would have 
had something to say also about peace with God and re- 
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Similarly the church, to this unmystical author, is no longer 
the bride ox the body oi Christ but Goil’s building, or rather a 
/amilia dei, quite in the neo-catholic manner, h is beginning 
to assume the place occupied by the Holy Spirit in Paul's 
theology, the latter doctrine having become liable to abuse as 
well as proving too profound for later generations. As in books 
like the Apocalypse, Jude, and 2 Peter, the Spirit in the 
pastorals is essentially prophetic ’d as a means of union between 
the individual and Jesus, it is almost if not entirely ignored. 
The exceptions — and they are apparent or partial exceptions — 
are Tit. SsyC 2 Tim. 1 14 ; even the personal relation of the 
believer to Jesus is not cardinal (2 Tim. 1 12 2 ii g.). 

These and other items of the creed, now raj3idly 
crystallising in Rome and Asia Minor, are conveyed 
partly in hymnal fragments'- which, like 
‘f 'th/l Apocalypse of John, sprang 

^ , from the cultus of the churches ; partly in 
sayings. si^ipe of aphorisms such as the terse 
and weighty axioms called the five ‘faithful sayings’ 
(cp Ps. III7/. ). 'Fhese are like proverbs; they mark 
a comparatively advanced stage of experience, ex- 
pressing in concentrated form the outcome of prolonged 
reflection. 

(i.) 2 Tim. 2 ii-i 3«. — Here the ‘ faithful saying ’ (n-io-To? 
A6yo9)3 resembles a fragment of some primitive hymn or con- 
fession, if it is not — like the rhythmical snatches (cp also Rev. 
21 5 226 , Aoyot tticttoi') in the Apocalypse-^an outburst of the 
Spirit-raptures in the early church (cp Weinel, Die Jf'irh. des 
Geistes, SoyC [1899]). (ii.) Tit. 3 8. — As the phrase imj>lies a 

condensed and pregnant statement, it seems better in 'l it. 3 8 to 
find its contents in v. 7 rather than in 4-7, which it is sometimes 
supposed {e.g., by von Soden, Bernard, \Vei,ss) to recapitulate, 
(iii.) I Tim. 1 15. — Here the phrase not merely’^ is expanded by 
the non-Pauline addition 'I ‘and worthy of all acceptation’ (xal 
Trao-Tj? djTO&o\y\^ d^to^ ‘ as in 49), but also precedes its contents 
which are in this instance introduced by ‘ that (ort). (iv'.) 
1 'I'im. 3 I — The use of the phrase in this verse, which of course 
refers back to 215 (‘saved in child-bearing’; Chrysost. F>asm. 
etc.) — a wife’s salvation being worked out in her own sphere of 
nn)iherhood (despite the associations of Jewish tradition), not 
in ecclesiastical position — is remarkable for the variant (accepted 
by Zahn. A 7 «/. 1 482) ‘human ’(ai/^pwTrtvo?)® in D*g (Ambrosiast. 
Seduh). In 1 15 as here, * save ’ (<7w^€tv) has an indirect eschato- 
logical reference, (v.) i Tim. 4 9. — In this verse (which Bois and 


conciliation. He ‘could no doubt have said all this’ (/.t., lit. 

3 4-7) also, but ‘probably he would have said it otherwise, and 
not all at a time.’ Practically it is the use of such stereotyped 
and almost formal language which makes it reasonable lo say 
that ‘ St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles is 
sometimes only orthodox ’ (Denney, The Death 0/ Christ, 1902, 
p. 203). 

^ In I Tim. 1 18 414, where a symbol is trembling into a 
sacrament (cp Acts 20 28, not 13 1-3 wbich denotes a commission 
for some special service), divine inspiration promjits the Christi.an 
prophets, of whom Paul is one, to select men for office in the 
church, and to confer upon them a supernatural charism 
(xdpiaixa) by means of the rite of imposition of hands (see 
Hands, Laying on of, and Simkitual Gifts, also Ministry, 

§ 37> h, c). The idea of such a special rite, even in the form of 
2 Tim. 1 6 (i Thess. 5 197^), could hardly have come from the man 
who wrote i Cor. 12 4 (diversities of gifts), ii (dividing to every 
man), and represents the water-mark of later Catholicism ; the 
semi-official tinge lent to a primitive ceremony is palpable (see 
Gunkel’s ICirkungefi des heilig. Geistesg^) 7 [1899], and especi- 
ally Weinel’s ICirk. des Geistes und der Geister, 140-142, 216- 
218 [1899], with the conveyancing of influence through physical 
contact as traced by Volz in ZA TU' 21 [1901]). The other 

function of the Spirit in the prophets — i.e., prediction of woes 
and perils (1 Tim. 4 i yT 2 'Pirn. 3 1 g ) — is naturally referred by the 
sub-apostolic age (Acis 20 29yC Clem. Rom. 44 i Jude ijg. 2 Pet. 

2 i) to the apostles. They foresaw what their successors suffer. 
Hence the pseudonymous pastoral epistles credit Paul with 
anticipations of the errors current in their own age. 

2 In I Tim. 3 16 the statement of the resurrection (‘justified in 
the spirit,' iSticaid>9r) ev TTveu/aart) is an un-Pauline development 
of Rom. 1 4 (cp Iren. ii. 32 3^) after 1 Pet. 3 18 4 6 and Jn. 10 10, 
as that of the incarnation is un-Pauline and distinctly Johannine 
(1 Jn. 358, cp 1 Pet. 1 20); ‘seen by angels’ is a sub-Pauline 
development (Eph. 3io r Pet. 1 12 Sisg), ‘world’ (xo(r/Lio?) 
appears to have its sub-Pauline emphasis of ‘evil,’ and ‘was 
taken up in glory’ (di>e\T^iJL(f>9rf ev 80^17), if an allusion to the 
Ascension, is thoroughly un- Pauline. C)n the iMessiah as the 
copestone of this new temple of Truth, see Briggs, Messiah og 
Aposties, 22S'222 [iSgs]. 

3 The reference is neither to v. 8 (Weiss) nor to what im- 
mediately precedes (Chrysost.), but to 11^-13^ which, like Tit. 

3 8 and i 'Tim. 49, looks out directly upon the future and final 
hope of the Christian disciple, i^b is probably an explanatory 
comment ; but there is no need to regard 13 (with Ewald, Hesse, 
Hilg.) as a gloss or interpolation. 

4 Cp En. 041, ‘the paths of righteousness are worthy of 
acceptation.’ 

5 So r (huffianus), 1 15. 
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Baljon delete) the contents of the ‘ saying ’ (Aoyo<r) might be either 
z>. 8 (Chrysost. ^^'eiKs. Hilg. Weiss, von Soden, Horton) or r'. to 
(Bengel, Schleierm. Holtzm., cp ‘for’ [yap] and aywi/. 2 Tim. 
Uii). It is noticeable that of these scntentiie (i.) alone is in 
thought and style somewhat parallel to I’aul,^ who never as» 
sociates ‘heirship’ or ‘hope’ (as Tit. 87^.) with ‘eternal life’ 
aiwvio?). The colouring of (iii.), as of Tit, 3 5 (2 Tim. 1 10 
I rim. 24-0 Tit. 1 1 /. If)) is Johannine, whilst (iv.) contains 
the pastoral triad of jTait/i, ioz>e, and soberness, and the an. Aey. 
childbearini;, which is besides an idea generally strange to Paul's 
mode of thought (particularly if childbirth is considered as a 
means of salvation). In (v.) characteristically un-Pauline terms 
aboil lul ‘bodily’ [aoijaariKo?], ‘ bodily exercise ’ [yy/avacria], 

profitable ’ [ti^eAi/utos:], 7'. 7 yC ; erwr^p of God, 7'. to). The 
‘faithful sayings,’ therefore, not merely are characteristic of the 
pastorals, but betray an essentially un-Pauline conception of the 
regula Jidei.'^ 

Tilis difference in ground-work is endorsed by the 
difference in style and diction between Paul and the 
9 St 1 and pastorals, an argument which 

* . ^ forms a cumulative and almost final ]:>roof 

of the sub-Pauline origin of the epistles. 

Out of the 176 hapax legomena, a proportion two or three times 
as great as in the Pauline epistles, nearly 80 are in LXX and were 
therefore consciously neglected by Paul. Favourite Pauline 
phrases and words are totally wanting {e.e^., ‘unjust’ [a 5 iKosl, 

‘ uncleanncss ’ [axa^aperta], ‘ adoption ’ [vio^eerta], ‘our Father’ 
[TTaT'r)p ‘covenant’ ‘reveal’ [drroxaAvTTTeiv], 

‘free’ (eAev(^eposl and compounds, ‘be operative’ [evepyetvj, 

‘ perform ’ [xarepya^eo-^atj, ‘ boast ' [xaii;^dcrdai], ‘ folly ’ (p,wpta), 
‘tradition’ [Trapafioert?), ‘persuade’ (7ret0eiv), ‘ abound ’ [Treptcr- 
atueu'], ‘do’ [irpacrcreii/, = 7roterv, in past.], ‘perfect’ [reAeio?], 
‘be gracious ’ [xapf^e<r0ai], ‘ think ’ [(^poi'eu'], with ‘ordinance’ 
[SiKaia>p.a], ‘ greater ’ (p,e(.'^ujv], ‘small’ l/aixpos), ‘body’ f(rwp,a), 
‘good ’ [xprjo-Tos], etc. ; also particles like ‘ then ’ [dpa),^ ‘ where- 
fore ’ [Sid], ‘because’ [6idri], ‘then’ [eTreira), ‘still’ [eri], ‘be- 
hold ’ [ide, ifiov], etc., etc., prepositions like ‘ with ’ lo-vV-p-erd of 
pastoralsl, ‘instead of’[di/TtI, ‘ until ’ [dxpi], ‘ before ’ (ep. 7 rpocr 0 ev}, 

‘ beyond ’ [rrapd, acc. ]). Many fresh terms are coined, new com- 
pounds and Lutinisms are introduced, whole families of words 
appear for the lirst time (cp those in d privative, 5 i 6 ao-x-, otxo-, 
(Tuitjtp-, (/)iAo-, etc.), and others are used with unwonted frequency 
(e.g., xdA-). I'he extent and significance of this change in 
vocabulary cannot adequately be explained even when one 
assigns the fullest possible weight to such factors as change of 
amanuensis, situation, or topic, lapse of time, literary fertility, 
or senile w'eakness ; for the wider evidence of syntax and style, 
to be felt even through a translation, comes in to verify the 
impression already made by the vocabulary. Particularly where 
l!ie writer is most himself and least dependent on previous letters 
(as in I Tim.), the idiosyncrasies of his conqjosition appear, 
neither accidental nor trivial by any means. The comparative 
al)sence of rugged fervour, the smoother flow, the heaping up 
of words, all point to another sign-manual than that of Paul. 
In short, the relative proportions of likeness and unlikeness 
(especially to Romans and Philippians) between the style of 
Paul and the style of these three letters, are explicable only upon 
the hypothesis that the writer of the pastorals modelled his 
diction in part upon that of his master, but not slavishly — 
certainly not to the prejudice of his own originality and cast of 
thought. 'I'hese proportions are precisely what we should expect 
in such a literary relationship. Upon any other hypothesis they 
do not seem credible or re.asonable. Questions of style are pro- 
verbially delicate, but the linguistic data of the pastorals and 
the Pauline epistles may be said to resemble those of the Apoca- 
lypse and the Fourth Gospel ; both ratify the conclusion that we 
have to do with kinship, not identity, of authorship.'* 

1 Vet ‘deny’ (dpi'ei<rOai) is non-Pauline, and the stanza reads 
like a jropular version of I’aul’s own words, adapted to the 
requirements of a martyr-period. See Denney, 202. 

The know'ledge of God or of the truth = salvation or eternal 
life(Jn. 17 2 y. 17); cp Jn. 17 3 with i Tim. 2 5, the samecombina- 
lion of monotheism as against polytheism, and of Christ's 
unique and sufficient position as against Judaism or Gnosticism, 
besides (‘the r/ian CTrist Jesus’) a Johannine protest against 
the Gnostic or Docetic tendency to resolve Christ into a pi mtorn 
of abstract spirit. On the Christology of the epistles (i Tim. 
3 ic), see A. Kldpper in (igo2) 339-361. 

3 Xo possible change of circumstances could make Paul 
oblivious (through three separate letters) of God's fatherhood, 
of the believing man’s union with Jesus, of the power and 
witness of the .Spirit, or of reconciliation. They might be taken 
for granted Ihit .surely in enforcing the ethic.al requirements 
of the pastorals, Paul would never have demanded the blossom 
without urgently pressing the need of these spiritual facts as its 
root ! 

■* There is no ground for the idea that the prosaic tone of the 
pastorals is due to their preoccupation w'ith the practical steps 
of organisation, w'hilst in Paul's earlier letters he had been mainly 
employed in sketching the ideal of the church. A letter like 
I Cor., to .s.ay nothing of passages in the other letters, is enough 
to refute this explanation and to show how^ Paul would have 
dealt with the problems of organisation and church order, had 
these met him in an acute form. It would have been different 
from the method of this Paulinist, for Paul ever came down upon 
ethical tasks from a spiritual height. 
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Still further proof in corroboration of their un-Pauline 
origin tiows in from the impossibility of placing the 
10 . The second epistles within I’aul's lifetime With 
4. practical unanimity^ defenders^ of the 
P * traditional hypothesis abandon all 

attempts to fix them previous to Paul’s Homan imprison- 
ment ; but their conjecture of a release, followed by a 
further extension of activity and a second imprisonment, 
is quite gratuitous and hardly furnishes a more tenable 
ground for the past9rals. It is not indeed bound up 
with the acceptance of their Pauline authorship ; the 
two positions are independent and maybe held separately. 
Put even apart from the evidence of the pastorals (which 
never mention Spain, nor allude to so momentous a tour 
in the \\’estern Mediterranean), the evidence for this 
second imprisonment must be pronounced inadequate 
(Chho.nology, § 79/, Paul, § 31), resting mainly on a 
vague rumour {\oyos reported by Eusebius, and the 
allusion in the Muratorian Canon (possibly derived from 
apocryphal Acfa) which is simply an expansion of Rom. 
152428— the devout and imaginative fantasy of later 
tradition being convinced that because Paul proposed a 
visit to Spain, he must have carried it out. No such 
tradition lingered in Spain itself, whilst the express state- 
ment of Acts 20 25 38 and the significant silence of Clemens 
Romanus imply that the tradition nearest to Paul’s life 
knew of no return to Asia Minor. The very passage in 
Clemens Romanus (5), which has been supposed to refer 
to this western journey, tells against it. Charged with 
rhetorical feeling, as I 3 aur pointed out, it narrates (like 
Rom. 15 19) the sweep of Paul’s career from Jerusalem 
to Rome : ‘ after teaching righteousness to the whole 
world, and reaching the limit of the West, and bearing 
testimony before the authorities, so he left the world.’ 
I’aul’s sun had ended its course (Acts 1847). Clement 
is speaking from the standpoint of his Eastern readers 
who would naturally take ‘the limit of the west’ (t6 
Tcpfxa Trjs di’crecos) as the Imperial capital (cp ‘east’ 
[di^aroX^s] and ‘ west ’ [ 5 fi(ris] of Syria and Rome in 
Ignat. A"o 7 n. 2), and incidentally clinches the proof by 
adding that the Neronic martyrs of 64 were ‘ gathered 
unto Paul and Peter,’ implying that the latter had 
already died. W’ere the ‘ earlier ’ chronology adopted, 
which brings Paul to Rome early in the sixties if not 
oven earlier, sjiace would of course be won before 64 
for the two or three years’ interval required by the 
traditional hypothesis of the ‘pastorals’ (Ciik(l\()L(;gv, 
64-66), (Otherwise no time is left, and it is almo.st 
incredible that the ‘ pastorals,’ if written after 64, should 
breathe no hint of the shock produced upon the Christian 
consciousness of the age, especially at Rome, by Nero’s 
massacre which outraged even the Roman conscience. 
But even chronological resetting only makes the hypo- 
thesis possible ; its acceptance or rejection rests on other 
grounds, and — to put it mildly — these do not seem at 
any point secure. 

The genesis of the pastorals is therefore sub- Pauline. 
To account for the Pauline, or presumably Pauline ele- 
ment, including not merely phrases and 
concc]5tions such as could be gathered 
from the extant letters of the apostle 
or from tradition, but also private details and personal 
matters alfecting about sixteen new' figures (some of 
w hom are not mere names) — recourse must be had to 
theories of compilation, whose common feature is the 
presupposition that the author was in possession of 
genuine reliquicu Paulhier. No doubt a pseudonymous 
w riter would endeavour to stamp his figures and scenery 
upon the reader’s mind by means of circumstantial 

1 Bartlet, Bowen {Dates 0/ Pastoral Letters, 1900), and Lisco 
{Vincula Sanctorum, 1900) are the chief exceptions recently. 

‘•i Especially Spitta in Znr Gesch. vnd Litt. des Vrehrist. 
1 2-108 ; also Lightfoot {Biblical Essays, 215-233), Zahn {Einl. 
1435^1), Steininetz {Die zrveite rdm. Ge/ang:. des Apostels 
Paulus, 1897X0. H. Turner (Hastings, /? A’ 1 421, etc.), and 
Frey {die zaveite rdm, Ge/ang. und das Todesjahr des Apostels 
Paulus, 1900). 


11. Genesis of 
pastorals. 
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details, especially when (as in this case) the authentic 
letters would suggest the introduction of a certain 
quantum of personal matter — though in the sub- Pauline 
letters (Kph., Heb., i Pet. ) this quantum is noticeably 
small. Hut, while it is conceivable that this n\ay be 
sufficient to account for I'l’ini.,^ it fails to afford an 
adequate rationale for 2 'Pirn. 'Phe latter is flooded with 
items which hy no means fall under the category of 
romantic ornament or Wlerary f raise mb /a nee, and lift the 
letters quite above the level of later Pauline romances. 

Even when such p.assages do not part froin their context, they 
suggest to a critical inquirer the advisability of admitting that 
they are based upon authentic tradition and that they reproduce, 
with more or less freedom, information still acce.ssible to the 
immediately .sub-Pauline generation. It may be allowed, still 
further, that genuine notes have been incorporated, although 
these cannot any longer be deciphered. Hut the advocates^ of 
conij)ilation attempt the subtler task of actually separating 
original notes from the strata in which they lie embedded, 2 upon 
the hypothesis that, whilst the author’s direct aim was to instruct 
and move the church of his own day and not to preserve literary 
relics, he was able to use certain Pauline notes in the composition 
of 2 Tim. at least and even Titus. The preservation of such 
letters is far from incredible. 3 Paul was the first ‘ man of letters ’ 
in early Christianity, and the extant canonical collection repre- 
sents only a part of his actual correspondence. In the nature of 
things, private notes would be more likely to remain overlooked 
than others, unless, like the letter of recommendation to Phoebe 
<Rom. It) 1-20), they were attached hy late editors to some larger 
epistle. 

In addition to this, the pastorals have suffered accre- 
tion as church documents, and thus three stages of their 
composition must be distinguished : (i. ) the primitive 
notes from Irani’s lifetime, (ii. ) the incorporation of these 
by the author of the pastorals in his epistles, substantially 
composed about forty years after Paul's death, and (iii. ) 
glosses added to these epistles by subsequent copyists 
to render them more suitable than ever for the needs of 
the second century. 'Phe last-named process naturally 
ceased hy the time that the letters passed into the canon. 

Whether the letters are substantially l^auline and only 
interpolated by some editor,"* or whether — as is highly 
probable, in the case of i 'Pirn, at any rate — the Pauline . 
element, such as it is, has been submerged in later work, ' 
cannot be decided till each letter has been separately 
examined upon the principles of literary morphology. 
As the amount of presumably authentic material is 
obviously largest in 2 Tim. and least in i Tim., it will 
be advisable to discuss the epistles in that provisional 
order. 

Second Timothy. — Although the address of 2 Tim. 

12 2 Tim • fairly® Pauline, the strange 

, . ” emphasis on the fact and purpose or stand- 

ana y sis. Paul’s apostolate (‘according to 

the promise’ [/car’ iirayyeXiay]) in a letter to one who 

1 I Tim. 1 3y? might be developed from the hint in Philem. 22 
(die .Vsiatic locus being shown in the failure to use the companion 
allusion in Phil. 224 to a return visit to Macedonia). The 
personal matter here is principally meant to furnish a suitable 
setting for an epistle dealing with general questions of church ' 
life and work in the .Asiatic provinces, and reflecting that cardinal 
importance of Ephesus as a centre of early Christianity to which 
Lisco has rightly but extravagantly called attention {Roma 
Peresp-ina, igoi). Cp Harnack, Ausbreitun^, 333 462 482. 

2 Perhaps 2 Pet. also contains material worked up from earlier , 
sources; certainly it has incorporated parts of Jude. And the 
canonical 2 Cor. is a compilation of two separate letters in reverse 
order. Hut even were the pastorals, as compilations, without 
any analogy in the NT literature (cp, further, Jamp:s [Epistle], 

5), this would not of itself discredit the analytic hypothesis. 
The pastorals present quite unique features, and it is only 
reasonable that the complexity of their structure should demand 
somewhat unique and exceptional methods of treatment. 

^ E.g., the correspondence of Cicero and Atticus, the letters 
of King Agrippa II. (Josephus), etc. See Peters, Der BHef in 
dcr 7'omischen Litteratiir (igoi), 27 f. 78 and Wehofer, 

‘ Untersuch. zur altchristliche Epistolographie ’ {SIVA IV: pkil.- 
hist. Klasse, 143, 1901). 

■* M^niigoz, for example {Le PcchS et la Redemption, 5 yC), j 
treats them as authentic, but supposes that copyists under the ' 
direction of bishops subsequently added glosses ; these, howev'er, j 
affected only questions of discipline and order, leaving the 
genuinely Pauline spirit unimpaired. 

5 The insertion of ‘ mercy ' between ‘ grace ’ and ‘ peace ’ (so 
2 Jn. 3) is un-Pauline. Deleting it among other phrases Hausrath 
{Xeutest. Zeitgesdiichte, ET, 1895, 4 160-163) finds a genuine 
letter to Timothy in 1 lyC 15-18 49-18, Sabatier in 1 1-18 4 6-22. 
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could hardly have doubted it, at once reveals the real 
genius of the writing and corroborates the general 
evidence afforded by all three epistles, especially by 
1 I’iin. and 'Pilus. They are not private letters at all, 
not even semi -private, and the very form of a private 
letter is not strictly preserved. They resemble rather 
' pastorals ’ in the modern sense of the term, and find 
their real audience among people (primarily teachers 
and oflicials, it may be)* inclined to doubt the validity 
and misunderstand or misapply the tenets of the Pauline 
gospel. As even Liddon udimis {Expian. Analysis vf 

1 Tim., 1897, ad loc.), of Paul’s apostolic authority 

* Timothy did not require to be reminded ; St. Paul has 
other readers of the epistle — perhaps false teachers’- — 
in view'.’ Behind l3<f-6<z lies a tradition of 'Umothy's 
temporary absence (Phil. 219 /.) from Paul during his 
last captivity ; but neither here nor elsewhere is it 
feasible in I3-14 to disentangle any written source. On 
the other hand, 1 15-18 is perhaps a displaced (after 4 10 
M'Giffert, 413 Knokc),^ and at any rate a genuine, 
fragment, probably written from Paul’s Roman captivity. 
So most editors and critics (Lemmc,^ Hesse,® and 
Krenkel ® omitting rather needlessly i5(^ and 18a). 
Again, 2 /. hardly seems homogeneous" (cp 2 16 813 
with 89): 22 seems a gloss (om. Hesse, Hilg. ZW’T, 
1897, pp. 1-86); 214/. is awkwardly introduced, and 
the thoroughly un- Pauline passage 81-9 may well be a 
later insertion, due to the process of accretion. 810-12, 
how'ever, is an interpolated genuine fragment ; its iso- 
lated position and contents mark it off from the surround- 
ing context. Furthermore, the bulk, if not the whole, 
of 4 (6) 9^-22 is generally allowed to have come directly 
from Paul’s owm hand (9-18(2, except * having loved this 
present W'orld ’ [ayawr^aas rbv vvv aiCbva] ioik^, Hahnsen 
9-15 19-22, Ewald ; 9-18, Immer ; ** 9-21, Ifflcid.). Hut 

it is not homogeneous ; evidently ii<z and 21^, like 6-8 
and 9-15, reflect different situations in Paul's life, and 
the whole passage offers an admirable j^roof of the 
composite character of even the directly Pauline strata 
in the pastoral epistles. Following the various datc-s 
and moods, one can detect approximately in 1 15-18 
46-12 16-19 a note (or part of a note) written after 
l^hilippians ; the situation has become more grim, and 
Paul pines in loneliness for his younger ally. Again, 
413-15 21-22(2 go back *2 to a still earlier period, when 

* ‘ Les communaut6s vaudront ce que valent leurs con- 
ducteiir? ; voila I’id^e gen6rale qui se d^gage de ses insti notions ' 
(J. R6ville). 

2 Cp Asc. 7^.3 20 /. (before 100 A.D.) for the contemporary 
feeling that an apostasy would precede tlie latter days, when the 
disciples of Jesus would desert ‘the prophecy of his twelve 
apostles and their faith (cp 1 I'im. 1 19, etc.) and love and purity 
(i Tim. 4 T9), and there shall be many sects, etc.’ (r'rji' TrpotjirjTetav 
Tojv BuiBeica cLTroa-ToKoiv avTOV xal m'crTio [cp i 'I'iin. 1 19, etc.] 
Kat Trjv aydirr]v avTUiU, xat ttjv ayveiav avroiu [i Tim. 4 12] xal 
€(rooTaL atpecret? TToAAat k.t.K.). 

Praktisch-theol. Comm, zu den Past. 1887-1S89. 

4 Das echie Ermahnutigsschreibea des Ap. Panins an Tim.^ 

1882. 

5 Die Entsteh. dcr NT Hirtenhrie/e, 1889. 

6 Beitr. zur Atf/hcllung dcr Ccsch. und dor Brief c des Ap, 
Paut7(s, 295^408 [i8go]. 

7 Chap. 2 contains two passages paralleled in Epictetus (/?/«. 
3 10, ‘ God saith to thee, Prove to me whether thou hast contested 
according to requirement’ [et vop.L(x(o<; ^f^AT7o-as] = 2Tim. 23 
[‘good soldier’]; and 3 22 where, as the Cynic is in an army 
arrayed for battle, it is urged that he should not be ‘entangled ’ 
[e/u.7re7rAeY/u.eVov] but wholly devoted to God’s service— cp 2 I'im. 

2 4 entangleth himself,’ e/aTrAexerat] — and free from distraction ; 
ttTrepto-TratjTtu?, 1 Cor. 7 35). Five parallels to the pastorals in 
Seneca are cited hy Lightfoot, Philippiaus, 2go. 

Upon the difficulties of geography in v. 10, see Crk.sck.\s, 
Dalmatia, Galatia § 32. The figurative expression in 17 
is paralleled by an old proverb that one should ‘ vi.sit the poor 
in his affliction and .speak of him in the Sultan’s presence and do 
one’s diligence to save him from the mouth of the lion ’ (Rendel 
Harris, Story of Ahikar, p. Ixvii). The conjecture ‘Melita’ 
[MeAiTj^l for ‘ Miletus ’ [McAi^tw] is neither probable nor helpful. 

^ II. Timotheus{iZTf). 

*0 Sieben Sendschreiben (1870). 

** Theologie des NT, 399 (1877). 

*2 These ‘ commissions and cautions ' at least are ‘ unlike a dying 
man ; the writer is in a hurry for Timothy to come simply because 
he is old and lonely,’ not because he fears his friend will be too 
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Paul had left Troas on some journey; 420 (cp Acts 
21 29) seems to belong to Acts I818/. , though the his- 
toricity of Acts 21 29 is not al)ove suspicion (cp A( Ts, 
II. Trophimus; with J. Weiss, Ueber die Absicht u. 
d. literar. Charaktcr der Ap.-gesch. 39/. [1897]). 

A dual analysis of 2 'I'iiu. has been carried through by several* 
critics from Credner onwards. Hesse, e.g. (pp. regards 

it as the compilation of a genuine brief letter of recall (1 3C-4 16 /. 

49-22^) with a later pseudonymous letter (1 1-3/^ 5-10 23-8^* 
14-26 3 1-8 13^-17 4 1-5). i.,emme’s reconstruction of the gentiine 
letter underlying 2 'Tim. is even more inlricaife (see O. lloliz- 
inann’s critique, 1883, pp. 45-72) and less convincing 

(=l 1-9 except ‘pity’ [eAeo?] ‘and a sound mind’ [xai 

o-a>(/»poi/i<r/Liou] 7, ‘ in Christ Jesus before the world began ’ [e»/ . . . 
ntaii'to)!'] 9, 10, except ‘ but is now made manifest by the appearing’ 

[ l)ay(pu)Oeiaav, , . . 1 1 except ‘ and a teacher ’ [xat 

otfido-KaAo?], 12 except ‘against that d.ay’_[ei? . . . i]nepav\, 14 
except ‘that good thing which was committed ’ [t^v . . . </)uA.] 
i5rt i6y. i8/^c 2 I 3-5 8rt 9yC, except ‘with eternal glory’ [/merd 
atwi'tou], 4 6 y. except ei' ex. T. 17., 9-22), while 1 lilgenfeld’s 
analysis of the epistle into two sub- Pauline notes is quite in the 
air (A = l i /., except ‘according to the promise of life which is 
in Christ Jesus’ [xar* . . . ’Iijo-oO], 3^ 5-10, except ‘before the 
world began ; but is now made manifest by tlie appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death and hath brought 
life and immortality to light ’ [irpo xpdt'wt' . . . d(/)6ap(riaj'], ii 
i2rt i6-i8rt 2 1 3-8a 9-12 19-26 3 1-4 10-12 14^ 4 lyi 6-8 19-22 ; li = 

1 lb 3^-4 gc-io t2b-i5 18/; 22 8^ 13-18 3 5-9 13 16^^ 4 3-5 9-18), More 
is to be said for M ‘CilTerl's hypothesis that the epistle is a 
redacted version of one written by Paul towards the close of his 
Roman imprisonment (1 1-12 2 1-13 4 i /, 5-8 16-19 2id 1 i5-iJ<) 
(so Clemen for 1 15-18; from Rome 61 a.d.), whilst 2 Tim. 49 
11-18 20-2 irt represents an earlier note written from Macedonia 
before 2 Cor. which was composed (1 1) after Timothy had obeyed 
bis summons. Similarly Paeon places 49 ii-i8 20-21^ 22b in the 
eriod immediately previous to 2 Cor. 2 12 yC, when Paul was in 
lacedonia, whilst von Soden takes 1 15-18 49-19 21b 22 as a note 
written after Philippians from Paul’s Roman captivity. Hitzig 
h.ad .already found .a letter of Paul written about 58 a.d. from 
Caisarea in 1 15 4 13-16 20-22^ (so Clemen : 49-18, about 60 a.d. ?), 
and another letter written from Rome about 63 a.d. in 4 6-1 2 19 
1 16-18 A 22b ; whilst Hartlet recently has distinguished (in 49-13 
21-22^) a note written between Kphesians and Philippians, the 
rest of 2 Tim. being the swan-song of the apostle. Less probably 
Clemen puts 419-21 into 57 a.d. (from Jerusalem, previous to 
his imprisonment), dating the epistle .as a whole slightly earlier 
than Titus (c/rcrt 100 a.d.), which again preceded 1 Tim. (itxj- 
110 A.D. Asia Minor) and the author’s interpolations in 2 Tim. 
(I i3yC 2 14-26 4 1-8) and Titus (1 7-11 3 i-i 1). 

Titus. — 'The attempts to find in 'Tit. 1 1-4 a genuine 
address interpolated by some redactor arc not con- 
^ vincing. But, even when the epistle as a 
■ . * whole is taken as sub- Pauline, 1 7-9 certainly 

ana ysis. ^ further gloss (so O. Ritschl, 

TL 7 .. ’85, 609; Knoke ; Harnack, i'hron. 710/.; 
Clemen, and AI'Giffert). The sudden transition from 
presbyters to cpiscopi, and the general contents of 
the passage, mark it off as the insertion of some later 
editor who was interested in promoting the monarchical 
episcopate. Hesse and Clemen carry the gloss on to 
the end of 11 ; but, although 10 connects with 9 (which 
partly explains the insertion of the gloss at this point), 
12 would be abrupt after 6, for xaxa Q. are not an 
antithesis to dvvir., nor 'slow' bellies’ {yaaripe^ dpyai) 
to ‘riot’ (da-wrtas), much less 'liars’ (i/^eecrrai) to 
‘faithful’ (TTtcrrd which here = believing, not reliable or 
triust worthy). The passage 7-9, then, was inserted, per- 
haps from the margin, in the original text which ran : 
‘unruly, for there are many unruly’ [dwirbraKTa. 

yap iroWol dwirbraKTOL, k.t.X.). No man could 
discharge a presbyter’s duties effectively, if the members 
of his own family were tainted with the local disease of 
insubordination and profligacyL 21-14 and 215-87 are 
somewhat parallel (cp 25 and 82, 214 and 3i) ; but no 
analysis of the passage into a Pauline and a later source 
is plausible. 'The 'genuinely Pauline ring’ of much in 
3 1-7 (APGiffert) is not very' audible, though Sabatier 
detects genuine material in it and 812-15. The latter 
passage certainly, 3 12-13 [14] 15/^, contains an authentic 
fragment, as is admitted upon almost all hands {e.g., 
Weisse,^ Kwald, Krcnkel, Knoke, Hesse, von Soden, 
Clemen, APGiffert). Hesse (pp. 150/) finds further 
in 'Titus ( 1 1 f. 4-6 12-13^ 16 3 1-6 12 f. 15) a complete letter 

late (( i. A. Simcox, Z* 10 430-432, finding in Heb. 13 also 

two commendatory letters). 

1 Philosoph. Dogmatik, 1 146. 
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of Paul, written shortly after he left Crete ; it has been 
expanded by the addition of passages which, although 
rising out of the original text (with the possible e.xception 
of 2 ), are intended as a proviso against heresy. Simi- 
larly' APGiffert regards the canonical epistle as a redacted 
version of some letter (1 1-6 partly, 81-7 12 /. ) written to 
'Titus before Paul reached Corinth in Acts 20 2. The 
alternative to these dual hypothe.ses is to reconstruct 
(with Krcnkel) out of 2 'Timothy and 'I'itus three letters 
of Paul ; [a) one written to 'Titus at Crete, jierhaps from 
lllyricum during Paul’s second journey to (L'orinth (Acts 
20i-3) = Tit. 3 i 2 2 Tim. 420 Tit. 8 13 ; (^) another, from 
his Caesarean imprisonment, to Timothy at or near 
Troas = 2 Tim. 49-18, subsequent to Colossians and 
Philemon; [c) a third = 2 Tim. 419 1 i6y'. 18^ 421, 
written from his Roman imprisonment to Timothy at 
Ephesus. The Caesarean date of Colossians, however, 
is untenable ; and otherwise this ingenious resetting of 
the fragments fails to explain satisfactorily how such 
notes came into their present curious position. 

T'irst Timothy. — In spite of its unwieldy anacoluthon 
(cp Kom. 1 1-7) 1 Tim. 1 is probably a unity as it stands, 
14 1 Tim • Pauline letters and tradition, 

. . ” though vv. 12-17^ resemble in part some- 

ana ysis. tiling more definite. Certainly 1 3-11 and 
1 18-20 hang together. After 1 1 /. a thanksgiving wimld 
naturally follow, in the Pauline manner ; but when the 
thanksgiving does come {v. 12-17) it is occasioned not by 
the person addressed but by Paul himself. Even the 
‘therefore’ (of'*') of 2i, resuming either I3-11 or 12-17 
or 18-20, forms a loose transition ; but it illustrates iT.e 
zigzag course of the epistle rather than any phenomena 
of compilation. Similarly' with subsequent passages 
like 26/^-7, which has a poor connection with its context 
and only repeats the protestation of 1 12-17 (so Holtzm., 
He.sse, Hilg. ), 29/! (the odd juxtaposition of rules for 
prayer with a sumptuary regulation for women) 4 1-8 
which would readily part from its context, and :) which 
has suffered accretion towards the close. No fragment 
of the epistle can be referred, however, to the apostle 
himself with much confidence. 'The incidental allusions 
to Paul’s personality' (814/. 413) merely betray the 
writer’s consciousness that there was a certain awkward- 
ness in such elaborate commissions and instructions 
upon the commonplace regulations of a Christian com- 
munity being addressed to one who was not merely 
himself in mature life but ex hypothesi separated from 
his superintendent only for a short time. In such 
touches we feel the author’s literary conscience and his 
tactful attempt to preserve the vraisemblauce of the 
situation or to justify the existence and point of such an 
epistle. 

As it stands, in fact, i Timothy is a free composition ; 
it consists of a sub- Pauline letter which has been subse- 
quently enlarged by interpolations, especially in chap. 6. 
617-21 is plainly an addition (Harm), in thought and 
diction perhaps the least Pauline paragraph in all the 
pastorals ; its contents and context are against it as an 
integral part of the letter. 'The ‘antitheses ’of 620 are 
not the c.asiiistic subtleties of dialectic in the Halacha, 
but the tabulated passages from the OT and the gospel 
arranged by Marcion to prove the diversity of the two 
dispensations and the superiority' of the later. Such 
arguments are dismissed as secular and verbose and 
pseudo-scientific. See 2 Tim. 816, ‘ t'rrn' scripture,’ etc. , 
and the significant collocation of an O'T sentence and 
an evangelic saying in 1 'Tim. 5 18. Another iin-Pauline 
element is of course the connection between eternal life 
and almsgiving {zf. 17-19) as already between salvation 
and religious work or personal conduct (215 813). 
Hence, like Tit. 1 7-9 and some other passages in 

^ The motive of this section Is to throw the glorious gospiel 
into relief against the umvorthiness and weakness of its original 
bearers, as in liarn. 59: * he chose for the pre.aching of his gospel 
his own apostles oi'ra? uirep irdtxap afiapTiav at/optorepouf. that 
he might .show he had not come to call the righteous but 
sinners.' See Wrede, Das Jifessiasgeheimnis {igoi), loyT". 
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I Tim. ( 3 1*13 ^ 5 17-20?) or even 2 Tim. {220-26 ?), 6 17-21 
shows the process of accretion familiar in documents 
bearing on church organisation and discipline. 

Here again Hesse, admitting (like Schleiermacher) the 
irregular course of the epistle, attempts acutms qttam verius 
to disentangle an original letter of commission (1 r*io 18-20 4 i-i6 
03-1620 yC) containing the duties and rights of an episcopus at 
Ephesus. This is conjectured to have been enlarged by the 
addition of independent pieces bearing on the work of the 
episcopate! 1 11-17 (justifying the apostolate to the Gentiles), 
arrangements for the worship (•2 6<5-7, so Hilg-, and 
glosses) and the officials of the church (314-15^, a further 
insertion to justify the author dilating on such topics ; 3 T5i^-i6, 
to connect with 4 i a general mandate for bishops (5 : 5 23, 
however, being genuinely Pauline), and extracts (>> 1-3 17-19) from 
a table of ethical duties. Knoke pushes the epistle much nearer 
Paul by his hypothesis of two letters from Paul's pen, one — an 
instruction (TrapayyeA.ta) written to Timothy from Corinth (1 3yr 
18-20 2 i-io 4 12 5 1-3 4^-6 11-152 19-23 24yC?), another — more 
doctrinal in character — composed in his Cajsarean Imprisonment 
(1 12-17 3 14 - 16 4 1 - 11 13-16 212-15 ^ 17*19 i 5*11 6 2<r-i6 

2oy]?). These have been combined with an un-Pauline church- 
directory (3 i-io i2yC 2 11 bgy. \6 ly 61 whilst passages 
like 3 II and 5 18 are to be regarded as marginal glosses. It is 
not easy, however, to see adequate psychological motives for 
this sort of extensive compilation, and the criteria of style are 
by no means equal to the inferences drawn from them. 


Hypothetical and contradictory as such conjectures 
may appear to be, however, a not inconsiderable agree- 
ment prevails even amid the most independent analyses 
of these epistles. All partition-theories presuppose an 
editorial function which certainly is unexampled in 
previous early Christian literature, even in Acts and the 
Apocalypse. But this is not an insuperable objection ; 
and whilst it is idle to dogmatise upon the particular 
and original setting of verses, or at every point to dis- 
tinguish precisely between redactor, author, and source, 
the composite nature of these epistles and (within general 
limits) the main strata of their contents have been sub- 
stantially proved. Such analytic criticism is upon the 
right lines, and as a working hypothesis it is historically 
superior to the conjectures which attribute the writings 
en bloc to Paul or as unpromisingly set down the I^auline 
element to vague tradition or the inventiveness of a 
literary artist. 

As the titles fornied no part of the original autographs, 
tile early church naturally argued from the internal 
evidence that 2 Tim., with its reflection 


15. Order of 
composition. 


of a climax and rich individual references, 
represented the last phase of the apostle’s 
life, and that i Tim. was earlier. But the comparative 
study of the epistles suggests that 2 Tim. is the earliest, 
and I Tim. the latest production of the author.^ 

The relative amount of hapax legomena (46 in 2 Tim., 28 in 
Tin, 74 in I Tim.), the increasingly sub -apostolic colour of 
‘faith’ (TTtcTTt?) and ‘saviour’ (o-wTTjp), the diminution of fresh- 
ness and intimate feeling in the allusions to Paul, the predomi- 
nance of ecclesiastical interests and church organisation in Tit. 
and I Tim., 4 the gradual shifting of emphasis from the person- 


1 Among the qualifications of the Jewish sclldli sibbiir 

the man who on any given occasion offered common 
prayer in the synagogue) were : ‘ to have many children and no 
money ... to be of sound age, and humble, popular, well- 
mannered ... to be practised in the study of the law, the 
prophets, and the psalms ; able to expound the allegoric mean- 
ing, traditions, and histories, etc.’ (R. Jehuda, quoted by 
Sel wyn, Christian Prophets^ 208/.). 

“ 1 he difficulty of fxai^Odi'ova-i {v. 13) would certainly be eased 
by the adoption of the attractive conjecture kavddvovai (Hitzig, 
Naber, Baljon, Clemen). 

3 See Acts, § 16, and Ministry, § 31. Besides Mangold, 

De Wette, Reuss {La Bible, 7 243 307y*)> ^>^d some others, 

.he main advocates of this order are denoted by an asterisk in 
the bibliography at the close of the present article. It is of 
course possible that the author himself rearranged the epistles 
in this order, having written them otherwi.se, as Vergil is said to 
have composed the various hooks of the /^neid irregularly {e.g., 
the third before the second) and subsequently placed them. 

4 The pronounced element of ‘ ecclesiasticism ’ In i Tim., 
which in several passages is simply a manual of church order, 
betrays its more advanced situation. For some not insignificant 
details of style, see ‘ certain men ’ (rtve? dvOptojroi), or ‘ certain ’ 
(rive?) [7 times in 1 Tim., never in others], ‘ faith ’ (fl-to-rt?) in 
objective sense (4 times in i Tim., once in Til. 1 4), ‘.saviour’ 
(<rwT7?p) of God alone in 1 Tim. (in the .second-century piety ‘ no 
one could any longer be a God who was not also a soter,’ Harn., 
Dogmeng., ET, 1 1 18) ; cp also 2 Tim. 2 17-20 as preceding 1 Tim. 
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ality to the sheer authority of the apostle, the gradual increase 
of severity towards errorists, evident as the epistles proceed — 
these and other traces form a cumulative and sufficient argument 
for this order of composition. When the author wrote 2 'I'im. 
he had considerable Pauline material at his disposal. Even in 
the epistle to Titus, he falls back on genuine tradition, and 
Pauline material preponderates though to a less degree. But 
in I Tim. the situation has become mere advanced ; he writes 
more freely and less under the influence of his ma.ster, confutes 
errorists with greater sharpne.ss, assigns more dictatorial powers 
to the officers of the church, and elaborates the various ecclesias- 
tical canons with unprecedented care. The third epistle (i Tim.) 
is thus, as Schleiermacher was the first to point out, an expansion 
and in some respects a repetition of the others, further from their 
Pauline background of reminiscences and tradition, but more 
characteristic of the writer himself. The superiority of 2 Tim., 
with its ample personal allusions and less formal tone, is quite 
obvious ; and superiority means here priority. That it comes 
from the same pen as the others, need not be doubted, although 
in it the writer is more of an editor than an original author. 
The general sub-apostolic style and spirit of all three is fairly 
uniform and affords no adequate evidence for suspecting a 
plurality of writers. 

Like most of the NT writings, the pastorals have a 
communal origin. In tliem a current of the age be- 
16 Author articulate, and hence the incon- 

spicuous personality of their author^ 
cannot be rightly deduced from his writing.s. It was 
an age when, as in the days of Haggai, men had to 
‘fetch wood and build the house,’ while others had to 
encourage and direct their efforts. To furnish such 
inspiration may not have been a very heroic task, de- 
manding writers of exceptional insight and pioneering 
ardour like Paul, but it was timely and serviceable ; and 
after all ‘edification’ {oiKodofieiv) was the criterion and 
aim of early Christian literature. This Paulinist had 
singular capacities for the labour of instructing the 
churches of his day. Thoroughly convinced that he 
had a message for it, or rather that in Paul’s teaching 
and life lay the pattern for true doctrine and godliness, 
he addressed himself to the duty of curbing and stimu- 
lating his contemporaries in the spirit of his master, 
writing like a shrewd and experienced man of affairs 
who feels (unlike his contemporary, the prophet who 
wrote Rev. 2 f. } that the moral plight of the age de- 
manded consolidation — consolidation as opposed to 
speculation in belief or looseness in organisation. If 
he lacks the authority of intuition, he at least possesses 
the intuition of authority. He has much in common 
with the unconciliatory element in Paul. Unlike the 
later apologists, he refuses to discuss points of disagree- 
ment or to meet objectors on their own ground, but is 
content with the more congenial method of insisting in 
a rather dictatorial fashion upon the fixed truths of the 
faith. In this he is a precursor of Polycarp, yet in all 
likelihood the majority of his opponents, perhaps even 
of his readers, were none the worse for being somew hat 
sharply reminded that the ultimate proofs of religion 
lay open to faith and the moral sense ; there may have 
been an effectiveness in the resolve of this censor to 
assert and enlighten, not to argue. The genuine faith 
is to him a ‘ tradition ’ (7rapd5o(ris) or a ‘ deposit ’ 
{irapadrjKT]),"^ involving ‘testimony’ ipiapTvpia), which 
lays a moral responsibility upon the officials of the 
church especially. The tone of his instructions to them 
reminds one often of Butler’s famous Charge to the 
Clergy {1751) not to trouble about objections raised by 
‘men of gaiety and speculation,’ but to endeavour to 
beget a practical sense ‘ of religion upon the hearts of 
the common people.’ This task demands moral purity 
above all things, together with teaching ability in the 
higher officials. True to his master, this mentor is 


1 20, and the heightening scale of 2 Tim. 2 23 Tit. 3 9 i Tim. 1 4, 
of 2 Tim. Ill and 1 Tim. 27, of 2 Tim. 3 i and iTim. 4 iyC, of 
Tit. 1 7 and 1 Tim. 3 2. 

1 The pastoral.s in fact voice a tendency of popular Christianity 
rather than any individual writer’.s cast of thought ; cp Wrede, 
iiber Au/gahe and Methode der sog. NT Theologie, 35yC (1897). 
Authorship is here quite .subordinate to function. 

2 Cp Herod. 945 : ‘Men of Athen.s, I leave these words with 
you as a trust ’ (avSpe? ’A&r/I^atoi, napaOrjKrji^ v/xtv ra exrea rafie 
Tt0ep.ai K.T.\.) with 2 Tim. 1 12 etc. 
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utterly indifferent to the sacerdotal heresy^ which was 
already beginning to tinge unhealthily the primitive 
ideas of tlie church (MiNiS Tky, § 59 Pkiest, § 8). 
In resisting incipient (Inostieism with its attempt to 
Hellcnise the faith into an evaporated intellectualism, 
the pastorals refuse to employ the tendency, which 
ultimately secularised the Catholic church, of Ilebraising 
the religion of Jesus by means of a retrograde movement 
to ritual and priestly conceptions. Indeed the impres- 
sion made by these letters is revealed in nothing so clearly 
as in the fact that they came to be cherished by those 
who more or less unconsciously were either ignoring or 
modifying or defying their principles under the con- 
straining influence of the 

Like the authors of Matthew’s gospel, Barnabas, 
Hebrews, the Fourth Gospel and 2 Peter, the author of 
17 Pseudo- pastorals belongs to the great anony- 

nvmitv period of early Christian literature. 

^ d'hc religious life of the primitive church, 

as of ancient Israel, was ‘ at certain periods very intense, 
and at these periods the spiritual energy of the nation 
expressed itself almost impersonally, through liien who 
forgot themselves and were speedily forgotten in name 
by others’ (Uav. Job, Ixviii. ). His work, too, was 
pseudonymous. 'I'o write under Paul’s name was, for 
a Paulinist, quite a legitimate literary artifice ; and al- 
though pseudepigrapha in the second century — that 
period rich in rhetorical forgeries (Jebb, Homer, 87) — 
ranged from mere fabrications to high-toned composi- 
tions, the pastorals, like 2 Peter, belong to the latter 
class, breathing not a crude endeavour to deceive but 
self-effacement and deep religious motives. Hence the 
oblivion in which the writer chose to work and has been 
allowed to remain. It was due not merely to the 
necessity of throwing a certain air of mystery round the 
situation in order to secure the circulation of letters long 
aft(!r their j)ut.itive author’s death, but to a sort of 
Pythagorean feeling that unselfish piety required a 
pupil’s work to be attributed to his master — ^a canon of 
literary ethics not unfamiliar to early Christianity itself 
(Tertull. Marc, 45). 'I'his author wrote from what 
he conceived to l)e the standpoint of Paul.^ P>ut it would 
lie unjust to estimate him Ijy the measure of the man 
whose spirit he endeavoured to jjropagate and apjfly in 
his own way. 'I'he correct standard is to be sought in 
the sub-Pauline literature. And if the author of the 
pastorals is inferior to the genius who wrote the fourth 
gospel, even in appreciating some of the more inward 
asjK'cts of Pauline tiiought, he is superior in ra?\ge and 
penetration to those who wrote Barnabas, Jiule, the 
Ignatian epistles, the Christian section Ascensio Isaiiv, 
and 2 Peter, d'he prevailing deference shown to the 
apostles and to Paul by con tern j:)orary and later writers'^ 
who disclaim all pretensions to ecjuality with them, as 
well as the fact that mere literary ambition was utterly 
foreign to the early Christian consciousness at this 
period, may serve to guarantee the ethical honour of the 
pastorals and to corroljorate the imj^ression left by them- 
selves that their author ^ was right in feeling himself not 

1 T.oinv, Jlft ontstaau 7'aa het rricsicrschaap in do Chris' 

tclijlco Kerb, 32 /. 62 /1 110-126 (1892). 

2 See laMSToLAKV laxERATUKE, §4: MINISTRY, 35 d and, 
to the literature cited in Hist. Houi I'cst. 597^!, 619-624, add 
W. Christ, PhilolL\^ischc Studion zu Clom.Alox. 30-39 (1900), 
.and (for the pseiuhepigrapha, mainly Gnostic, of the 2nd cent,, 
etc.) biechtenhan in ZX’l'W', 1902, Ilefte 3-4. 

^ He is least successful in reproducing what would have been 
l\iur.s tone and temper to colleagues like Timothy and Titus. The 
curt, general instructions put into the apostle’s mouth are often 
incongruous with the char.acter of their primitive recipients as 
well as with the situation presupposed by the epistles in question. 

^ /•’.A’'-, Ignat. Rom. 4, ‘ 1 do not order yon, as did Peter and 
I’aul ; they were apostles, 1 am a convict’ ; also Acta Phoc. 4, 
ovK aTrauTO/utoAoi TYj^ Ttay aTTOO'ToAwi'' ToO (“)eou euapetrrta?. 

5 His success, undoubtedly deserved, becomes all the more 
remarkable where failure was so easy. The Asiatic presbyter 
who half a centui^' l.ater coiuposed the .4c/.v of Paul and Thckla 
no doubt acted with a sincerity equal to his affection {idseamorc 
Pa7ili /ocisso), but failed to appreciate the vital elements of 
Paulinism and was deposed — not for using an illegitimate 
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merely justified but obliged to sanction and support hi.s 
message by his master's name. Not long before, another 
‘ Paulinist ’ had composed speeches for Paul which 
W'ere based on oral tradition and yet were indubitably 
free products of a historian who had skill and sympathy 
enough to give fairly faithful transcripts of the situation 
in question (Acts 18 16-41 1 722-31 20 18-35, etc.). It was 
but a step from this to the other recognised method cf 
literary impersonation, which chose epistolary rather 
than historical expression to gain its religious end. 

Since .Schmidt and Schleiermacher almost a century ago sug- 
gested a sub- Pauline date for i Tim., a conjecture which Eich- 
--j y . , horn ainong.st others speedily (18 12) extended to 

lo. LiILera,- all three epistles, there has been a remarkable 
ture. continuity of criticism, .starling from *y, C. 

Paur (Die sogenannten Pastoralhrie/e des 
Apostels Paulus, 1835). For the critical work up to 1880 see 
*H. J. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralhrie/e kritisc/t und exegetisch 
(1880), a monograph which is far from being super- 
seded. Subsequent contributions in general supjxjrt of Paur 
and Holtzmann, with modifications and adaptations, have come 
along three main lines editions : *H. von .Soden (//C iii. 
1 *55''^54» 1893); *MofTatt (Histor. Nnv Testament, 556-575 

[1901]); O. Cone (Intemat. lldbks, to NT, vol. 3 I1901I), (F) 
monographs and essays on— (1) general criticism of epp.: Renan 
(S.Paul, xxiii.-Hi., f eglise Chretienne, ch. 6) ; * Harn.Tck (Chrono- 
logie, 480-485, 710-7 1 1); *Vi\e\^cxf^x A'aulinismus, ET, 2196-214, 
Das Urchristentum, 801-823 [1887]); *M. A. Rovers (Nieu'w^ 
test. Lettet kunde, 1888, 66-78) ; van !Manen (Old-Chkist. 
Lit., I’aul) ; *V>x\xckx\e.x (Die Chronol. Reihenfolge der Brie/e 
des NT, 277-286 [1890]); Prof. E. Y. Hincks, JBL, 1897, pp. 
94-117, Rdville (Les otigmes de I'fpiscopat, 12^2/.), and the 
NT introductions by Hilgenfeld (1875); H, J. Holtzmann(3) 
(272-292 [1892]); *.S. }Javidson,(3Pi.73 [1804]; P. W. Paeon 
(127-139 [igoo]); Paljon, Geschiedenis v. a. Bb. d. NT (1901) 
150-174 ; ^Jiiliclier ((^ 136-156 [1901]) and Sabatier, art. 

‘ Pastorales,’ L'ency, Sciences rel., 10 250 /. (2) textual features : 
Henri Pois, J PT (t888) 145-160 ‘ zur Exege.se der P.a,storal- 
briefe’ ; ^Clemen, Jiinheitl. d. Paul. Brie/e, 142-176 I1894I; 
P. Ewald, Probabilia betr. d. Text des i 7'im. (1901). (c) 

Discussions on special phenomena of epp. (i) ecclesiastical 
organis.Ttion ; See under Ministry and .add (to lit. ihere cited) 
defences of conservative standpoint in Hort, Christian Jiiclesia 
(1898), 189-217, and J. W. Falconer Prom Apostle to Priest, 
109-146 (1900) : against Kiihl (Die Gemei)tde-07‘dnung in den 
Pastoralbrie/en, 1885) see Hilgenfeld (ZU 'P, 1886, pp. 456-473) ; 
and on their connection with Constitutions, Harnack, 

Texte und L'ntersuch. xi. 649A (ii-) the errorists ; Hilgenfeld 

(ZH'T, 1880, pp. 448-464): Havet, Le C/irBtianisme et ses 
origines, 4376-380 (1884); and Pourquin, Etude critique stir 
51-64 (1890). qii.) general .setting and religious 
standpoint: Hatch (EB\"*), articles ‘Paul’ and ‘ I’.Tstorals’) ; 

* Peyschlag’s AV/r A’j/. 'J'/ieol. (ET, 1895), 2 501-517, Holtzmann's 
N’eutest. 'Theol. 2259-281 (1897); O. C,ox\^ (Gospel and its Inter- 
pretations, 327-338 [ 1893I) ; W. Mackintosh (A'a/. Hist. o/Christ. 
Rel. 465-490 (1894]); \\'eizs. Das. Apost. ZeitdlterAt.) (ET) 
2103-105 32gyr ; *A. C, M‘Gi/Tert, The Apostolic Hat-, 398-423 

(1897); E. P, Gould, Bihl. 'Theol. 0/ N 'T, 142-150 (1900), also 
Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (VPX^'\ 156-162 189-192 215^! '12-^/., 
and Wernle, Die An/iinge unsercr Religion, 347-368,380 f. (1901). 

Although the general critical position, outlined in these con- 
tributions, is unquestionable, it is unhappily not unquestioned. 
The traditional view survives, with more or less hesitation and 
a far from uniform pre.sentment, in the editions of Kolling (1882- 
1887 ; on I ’I'im.), Weiss (-Meyer, (‘^1893, Die Paulin. Briefe, 
16/., 604-682 [1896]), Riggcnbach-Z(»ckler (1897), and Stellhorn 
(1900), and in the representative Nl' introductions of Weiss, 
(lodet, Zahn, and Pelser ; so still most Fhiglish commentators 
(Ellicott, l^lummer, J. H. Pernard, Horton, J. P. l.illey), 
writers on NT introduction (Salmon, Glo.ag, and Adeney), and 
others, e.g., G. (.). Findlay (appendix to ET of Sabatier’s 
L'apbtre Paul, 341-402 11891], Hastings’ A’ 3 714-710), and 
Rams. Church, 248^^, Expos. 4th .ser. SiioyT. etc. Add 
l>ertrand (Kssai critique sur rauthenticite des epitres Past., 
1888), Ruegg (.-lus Sehrl t und Geschichte, 59-108 [189S!) ; Roos 
(Die Brie/e des ap. Paulus und die Reden des Hetrn Jesu, 156- 
202), G. 11. Gilbert’s Life of Paul, 225-232(1899): and G. T. 
Purves, Christianity in Apostolic Age, 170-176 (1000). Also 
(published s-nce this article was written) Lock’s studies in 
Hastings’ DB 4 on the epistles. j. ;iio. 

TIN bMJl, lit. ' that which is separated ’ [from 

precious met.al], see Is. 1 25, where render ‘.alloy’ [R\’nig. Che., 
see tP] ; xatro-tVepo? [4 times], ju6At^(5]o9 [twice], stannum), Ezek. 
22 18 20 (Israel to be cast into the furnace like one of the baser 
nietal.s), 27 12 (exported from Tarshish), Zech. 4 10 (material of 
plummet, Ka<r<rtTe'ptvo5), Nu. 31 22 (cleansed bypassing through 
lire). 


method so much as for employing It to promote notions w hich 
the common-.sense of the church rejected as palp.ably alien to the 
faith. INeudo-Panline epistles (‘ficta; ad hmresim Marcionis '^ 
W'ere w’idely circulated during the second century ; the superiority 
of the pastorals to all such is a difference of degree rather than of 
kind. 
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Being a component of bronze, tin was used as a metal 
from a very early date (see Copper). A ring from a 
tomb at Dahshur (dated about the third dynasty) eontains 
8.2 per cent of tin; a vase of sixth dynasty 5.68 per 
cent of tin. When the unalloyed metal was first 
introduced cannot be ascertained with certainty. All 
we know is that about the first century the Greek word 
KacraLrepos designated tin, and that tin was imported 
from Cornwall into Italy after, if not before, the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Cnesar. From what Pliny says 
{//.V 34 16 339), it appears that the Romans in his time 
did not fully realise the distinction between tin and 
lead ; the former was called ■plumbum album or 
candidufn to distinguish it from plumbum nigrum (lead 
proper).^ The word stannum definitely assumed its 
present meaning in the fourth century. (See Jer. on 
Zech. 4 10). 

TINKLING ORNAMENTS (i:'pDr), Is. 3 18 AV, 
RV Anklet.s [q.v.). 

TIPHSAH (nppJ^ ; wanting in the true (!5 but 
PA(})ei [B] ill I 246 f. ; tahpis — i.e., Tahp- 

anhes [Pesh.] ; thaphsa [Vg.]). 

1. A place in the Eber-han-nahar (see Eber) men- 
tioned as the NE. boundary of Solomon’s empire (i K. 
424 [64]), corresponding to Gaza in the SW. It is 
generally held that Tiphsah is the ancient Thapsacus, 
and that Solomon’s occupation of this place was con- 
nected with his commercial enterprises, Thapsacus 
being the great zeugma, or place of passage, of the 
river Euphrates alike for caravans and for invading 
armies. 

It was there that the Ten Thousand first learned the real 
object of the expedition of Cyrus the Younger, and crossed the 
stream (Xen. Afia.b.i.-iii). There too, Darius Codo.mannus 
crossed after the fatal battle of Issus, and Alexander after him. 
In the sixth century A.n. it passed out of knowledge. 

The true site was identified about the same time by 
J. P. Peters {Xation, .May 23, 1889) and B. Moritz 
(/?6’r. der Berl. Akad., July 25, 1889) with KaTat 
Dibse, a small ruin ‘ at the bend of the stream where it 
changes from a southerly to an easterl}’’ course, 8 m. 
below Meskene, and 6 below the ancient Barbalissus. ’ 
Among other points in which the situation of Dib.se 
agrees with the statements of Xenophon and Strabo is 
the existence of a camel-ford at this very spot. There 
is no philological objection to this combination, but 
excavations still wait to be made (cp Peters, Nippur, 
196.^). 

At the same time, there are good reasons for testing thi.s theory 
afresh. The realm of Solomon was not as extensive as a tradi- 
tion ba.sed on incorrect re.adings of the text has represented (see 
SoLO.MON, 9). Tiphsah and 'Azzah are most probably places on 
the frontier of Solomon’s dominion in the X'egeb. The former 
may come from Tappuah ( = Ncphtoah), the latter may perhaps 
represent the strong city Zarephath. These points are doubtful. 

2. A town in Ephraim which opposed the pretensions 

of Menahem, and was punished by him (2 K. Ifixdf), 
identified by Condcr with Kh. Tafsah, on an old site 6 m. 
SW. of Shechem {P It FAIem. The ‘Tiphsah’ 

of MT is as much conjecture as the ‘ Tirzah ’ (Oepaa) 
of 0 ^ (ffaipa [A]). The right reading, as many think, 
is that of 0 ^'~-y/>. T\\ppuah (ra</)we). So 'Phenius, 
Klostermann, Renan {//ist. 2450), Kohler (Bibl. Gesch. 
3399), Guthe. There were at least three places called 
Tappuah (or Nephtoah). W’bcther this Tiphsah or 
Tappuah was really in the neighbourhood of Shechem, 
and not rather in the Negeb (cp i), is one of the most 
recent critical problents. See Cidt. Bib, on 2 K. 15 16. 


TIRAS (DT^: 0[e]ip<yc [BADEL]), son of japhmh, 
mentioned after Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, and Meshech, Gen. 10 2 (P), 
1 Ch. 1 5. It is usually assumed that 
he must be the representative of a 
northern folk. The older commentators mostly think 


1. A northern 
people ? 


1 So In 0 the distinction between xacTo-trepos and /xdAijSo? is 
uncertain. 


TIRHAKAH 

of the Thracians (Gpa^ ; Jos. Ant. i. 61). But after 
removing the Gk. nom. suffix s, we get a form which 
has no similarity to 'liras. Hence 'Puch, Xoldeke 
{BL 5519/)* ^f^tl W. Ma.x Miiller {As. u. Eur. 382/.) 
think of the Tyrseni, who are spoken of not only as 
Etruscans but also as pirates on the /Flgean Sea (cp 
TAR.SH1SH, § 6, and note quotation from E. Meyer on 
the probable distinction between the Etruscan 'Pyrseni 
and the Turusa of the Egyptian inscriptions). This is 
certainly plausible, and has suggested (to the present 
writer) that after correcting di'd in v. 2 into the 

latter word should be substituted for e’'::nn in v, 4. The 
order of the names in v. 4 seemed to favour this, and 
granting that ‘ Tarshish ’ is the Hebrew name for 
Tartessus or S. Spain, no better course seems to be 
open, for one cannot expect Tartessus to be inclosed 
between Elishah {i.e., S. Italy and Sicily [Lag., Di., 
Kau.]), and Kittim [i.e,, Cyprus?). The Tyrseni, 
however, might naturally enough be so grouped. How 
easily Tiras (or Tures?) and Tarshish might be con- 
founded is suggested by the fact that in Judith ‘>23 [13] 
Vg. actually gives Jilios Tharsis where Vet. Lat. gives 
Jilios Thiras et Rasis. Cp Rush. A better view, 
however, can possibly be found (see § 2). 

Jensen connects 'liras with the Hittite T(a)rs=:Tarzi 
(so Shalmaneser II.)= Parsus (Jensen, TL 7 ,, 4th Feb. 
1899, col. 70), but see T'.-\KSH1SH, § 6. 

The increasing evidence (see Crit. Bib.') that many part.s of 
the OT, which came down to the late editor or editor.s in a 
n A pfi-prim form, have been manipulated by him in 

COrrup- accordance with incorrect views of geography 
tion of and historj’’, compels us to consider, as we pass 
Asshur ? through the 'Fable of Nations, what may have 
been the original form of each ethnic or place- 
name that we find there. It has already been suggested by 
others (see Japheth) that Japheth in the original legend meant 
either the Phoenicians or the Philistines. It may he added here 
that there is great reason to doubt whether either the J portions 
or the P portions of tlen. 10 in their original form extended their 
range beyond Palestine and Arabia. 

It i.s a characteristic of P’s lists (and to P 7 n.>. 2-4, according to 
the critical analysis, belong) that he in naive ignorance repeats 
the same name in different corrujit and independent forms. 
'I'hus ‘Tiras’ in 2 is ultimately the same as ‘Tarshish’ iit 
7'. 4 ; ‘ Gomer,’ ‘ ^lagog,’ ‘ Madai,’ ‘ Javan,’ and ‘ Togarmah ’ are 
all most probably corrupt and independent forms of ‘ Jerahmcel.’ 

‘ Pubal ’ (cp Tabeal), as the connection in which the name 
occurs in Ezek. 3226 ought sufficiently to show, is a Palestinian or 
rather a N. Arabian name.l ‘Meshech’ ('wSp) should be 
‘Cusham’ (DTr)— /.t’., the N. Arabian Cush (see Cush, 2). 
‘Fdishah’ in rc 4 should be ‘ Ishmael’ ; ‘Kittim’ probably 
comes from ‘ Rehobothim ’ ; ‘Dodanim’ should be Dedanim. 
If these emendations are in the main right— and the evidence 
referred to above would seem to make this a reasonable contention 
— it follows that ‘Tiras’ as well as ‘Tarshish’ (see Tarshish, 

§ 7), is most probably a corruption and distortion of the N" 
Arabi.an ethnic name Ashhur or Asshur ( = Geshur). Cp 
GeSHUR, 2. ’ 

TIRATHITES (D'ninPl), i Ch. 255- See Jabez. 

TIRE. I. D';)nnb’. sahdrdnlm. Is. 3 18 Judg. 82126 
RV ‘crescents.’ See Necklace, 2. 

2. TN‘i:, pc'er, Ezek. 24 17 (AV), 23 (EV) ; see Turban, 2. 

3. Ji’jy, id’/; Ezek. IG 10 RVmg. translates ‘[a tire of] fine 
linen.' A headtire seems to he meant. See Turban, 2. 

4. /LitTpa Judith 10 3* IGs (AVmg. ‘mitre’) Par. 02 (EV 
‘ diadem ’). See Diade.m. 

TIRHAKAH (nf^niri ; 0<ypAKA [A in 2K., B in 
Is-]. 0 AP 0 AK [L], -p<y [B in 2K.], -pA 0 A [NAQ* in 
1 NnmA Tharaca). According to Is. 379 

— 2 K. 1 9 9, the Assyrian general (rab-shakeh ) 
had heard that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (0 of [the] 
Ethiopians), was coming forth to fight against the 
Assyrian armies occupying Judah before the siege of 
Jerusalem (701 b. c. ) in order to assist Hezekiah. 

This is the third king of the twenty-fifth (or Ethiopian) 
dynasty of Egypt (Egypt, § 663 ). . His name is written 

1 ‘ Elam ’ of course should be ‘ Jerahmeel ’ (as probably always 
in OT), and most probably (if not certainly) ‘ Zidonians ’ should 
be ‘ Misrites.’ 
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in Hieroglyphic signs Ta-h-ru-h^ The vowels (a and 
u) are written quite constantly, although they appear to 
us unintelligible and useless. ’I'he cuneiform tran- 
scription is Tarkii. Manetho gives Tarkos or Tamkos, 
Strabo, i. 821, Tearko (he strangely makes the king a 
great conqueror, who reached the pillars of Hercules ; 
cp Megasthenes, Fragm. 20, in Strabo, 686). 'Fhe 
biblical rendering would seem to need a transposition ; 
7'eharko, Teharka (,ipinn)* 

'I'he king seems to have been an usurper, ^ who 
legalised his crown afterwards by marriage with the 

2 Date Shabako. When the usurpa- 

tion took place, can be determined with 
certainty (see So). Tirhakah reigned, according to a 
stele of the Serapeum, twenty -six comj^lete years ; 
according to Assyrian sources he died in 668/67 i ^ 
consecjiiently his accession to the throne was in 694/93 
B.c. This shows at once that in the biblical account 
there is an impossible conjunction of facts. Either the 
original form of the text did not give the name of the 
‘king of Ethiopia’ referred to — later scholars would 
then attempt to identify the king and insert Tirhaka- 
Taharko instead of Shabako who reigned in 701 (see, 
however. So on the improbability of Shabako’s attack- 
ing the Assyrians) — or 'I'aharko was mentioned as the 
Ethiopian governor of Lower Egypt, and the later re- 
cension made him a king. Otherwise, we should have 
to acknowledge a confusion of the events of 701 with 
others of the time between 693 and 676 B.c. 'The first 
3. Assyrian of the Assyrians against Egypt, 

da'^ in 676, was in all probability caused by 
such a provocation as military aid from 
Egypt to Palestinian rebels against Assyria. Esarhaddon 
mentions indeed that Ba'al, the king of Tyre, was in- 
duced to rebellion by 'J'arkfi. This may have occurred 
earlier ; but 693 is, as has been said, for Tirhakah the 
superior chronological limit. 

Tirhakah, however, could not really play the part of 
an aggressor in Syria. The difficulty of maintaining 
Egypt and keeping the nomarchs in subjection must as 
a rule have absorbed his whole strength. An Assyrian 
army penetrated into Egypt in 676 and seems to have 
occupied a considerable portion of it, but in 675 
was annihilated.^ In his tenth year, 671, king Esar- 
haddon secured the road to Egypt by an expedition 
against the Arabs, invaded (then, or by another army?) 
Egypt by way of a city in the desert called Magdali or 
Migdol (see Migdol), and met and defeated the forces 
of Taharko near a place called Ishupri. The Ethiopian 
king had finally, after losing the third battle, to withdraw' 
from Egypt. 'I'he Assyrians marched as far as Thebes, 
which capitulated and was mildly dealt with. 'The 
country was divided among tw'enty nomarchs, descend- 
ants of Libyan generals. Some of these may have called 
in the Assyrians to tree them from the Ethiopian yoke, 
and submitted to the Assyrian supremacy without resist- 
ance. Nevertheless we read of a conspiracy with 
Taharko against the Assyrians by the three most influ- 
ential leaders (Niku-Necho I. of Sais and Memphis, 
l>arludari of Tanis and Pakruru of Pi-saptu). Evi- 
dently, they felt too weak to resist the Ethiopians when 
these threatened to invade Egypt again, and therefore 
tried to maintain good relations w'ith them. In point 
of fact Taharko invaded Egypt again in 669. Esar- 
haddon hurried to the rescue of his vassals, and died on 
the expedition. His army, nevertheless, entered Egypt, 
defeated Taharko’s army, coming from Memphis, at 

1 ( 

2 See Maspero, Histoire, 3361, on this point. The words of 
the inscription of Tanis (de Roug^ in Melanges d Arc Jieolo^ie 
Egyptienne, I 21, etc) ‘he went to the Delta at the age of 
twenty ye.ars ’ do not point, however, to a revolution necessarily. 

3 Cp Winckler in KA T< 3 ) Why he places (p. 87 and 
AOF 1 4S2) his accession to the throne in 691, does not appear. 

4 See A'^ 88, for the report of the ‘ Babylonian Chronicles.’ 
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Karbanit (near Canopus?), and forced him to retreat as 
far as 'I'hebes. 'I’he cities Sais, Mendes, and 'I'anis 
were cruelly punished for joining the Ethiopians ; prince 
Necho, however, when sent to Nineveh as a prisoner, 
obtained a pardon and his dominion. Evidently, the 
Assyrians needed his influence. They even gave the 
city of Hathribis to his son Psametik and thus furthered 
the rise of the next dynasty (the Saitic). Taharko, in the 
meantime, fortified a camp near Thebes and, while the 
Assyrian troops were engaged in the Delta, forced this 
city to surrender. At first, the prince of 'khebes seems 
to have closed the door to the fugitive Ethiopian king. 
Preparing for a new invasion of northern Egypt, 
'Pirhakah died there. His step-son Ten(wa)t-Amon 
(Tandamani of the Assyrian reports), son of Shabako, 
became king, and made the last attempt to expel the 
Assyrians ( 668/67). ^ 

On the Egyptian monuments, nothing of this warlike 
activity of the king can be observed. Tirhakah left 
4 Egyptian buildings and restorations, especi- 

data residence Napata (mod. 

Gebel-Barkal) and at 'I'hebes. North 
of Thebes, the difficulties caused him by the nomarchs 
seem to have prevented him from building much ; but 
inscriptions bearing his name have been found at 'Fanis, 
and at Memphis his name is represented at the burial of 
an Apis bull in his tenth and twenty-fourth year (directly 
before the Assyrian conquest?). Nominally, also, the 
tw’o years following 668/7 seem to have been counted 
to him in Egypt, so at least later by Psammctichus 1. 
At Thebes, the nomarch Mont(u)-m-he't was in the time 
of the Assyrian invasion practically independent (he 
built considerably at Karnak) and does not seem to 
have always been faithful to his suzerain in Napata (see 
above). 

A (rather conventionalised) portrait of Tirhakah is 
given elsewhere (Ethiopia, fig. i, right-hand picture) ; 
the Negro blood is more strongly indicated in several 
other portraits ; the full Negro type on the Zinjjrli- 
stele of Esarhaddon is therefore no caricature. 

['Fhe view expressed elsewhere (Sennacherib, § 5) 
as to the possibility of a confusion between an Assyrian 
and an Asshurite (N. Arabian) invasion of Judah may 
possibly require a reinvestigation of the meaning of 
m “jS'D in 2 K. 19 9= Is. 8/9. ‘Cush’ may be, not 
Ethiopia, but a region in N. Arabia (see CusH, § 2). 
If so, npmn (Tirhakah) will have to be admitted into 
the group of personal names which have (according to 
the new theory) been modified by redactors to suit their 
own limited historical knowledge. See Crit. Bib. on 
2 K. 199 and other parts of 2 K.] \v. m. m. 

TIRHANAH (n^nnj’^ ; e<\pAM [B], e^pxNA [A], 
0<^p<^<^N(^ [L]), a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah (i Ch. 248). 

TIRIA (Xn'J^ ; om. B, ©HpiA [A], €epi<\ [L]), the 
name of a son of Jehallelel (i Ch. 4 16), may have arisen 
from in' in the following verse. 

TIRSHATHA (KPCnn ; either = tarsatd, Pers. 
partic. = ' feared ’ [Meyer, Ryssel, and most scholars], 
or an official title from Old Pers. antare-kshalhy-a, ‘ royal 
representative in the province,’ Lag. Sytnmicla,\(}o\ 
(\0 APAC0 AC [L generally]), a title like 'Your Excellency’ 
(Meyer), or an official title (Lag., Stade) of the Persian 
governor of Judah, or perhaps a corrupt form of a 
personal name, or of a gentilic, of Semitic origin. The 
article is always prefixed. 

(a) Ezra263 (adepaaa [B], -aaOa [A], -aa^a? [L])=Neh. 765 
(affepaaBa [B], adep. [t<A])= i Esd. 5 40 (see next small type); 
(b) Neh. 7 70 (om. B, adapaatta [s‘C a mg. Al) ; (c) 89 1 (d) 10 1 (2]. 

The sense in (^z) Ezra 2 63 = Neh. 76s = i Esd. 640 and 
(b) Neh. 770 depends on the critical view adopted as to 
the origin of the list of ' sons of the province.’ If, with 
Meyer, we admit it to be a list of exiles who returned 

1 So far after Winckler’s arrangement, EA T{^) 90-94. 
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with Zerubbabel, the Tirshatha will of course be Zerub- 
babel ; to Kosters, however, it is a list of post-exilic 
residents in Judah and Jerusalem, and the Tirshatha is 
Neheiniah. 

Cp I Esd. 640 (= Ezra.263), where we find v. [6] /cat arOapiaq 
(BA), arapaaSa^ [L], Athakias, RV Atthakias). 

In (r) Xeh. 89= I Esd. 949 and (d) Neh.lOi [2], 
Nehemiah is mentioned by name as the Tirshatha, but 
is it certain that the text is correct? Guthe (SBOT) 
points out that i Esd. 949 ( = Xeh. 89) gives simply Kai 
elirev aTTaparr) ([B], aTdaparrjs [A], aOapaffda^ [L], 
AtthARATEs) — i.e., ‘and the Tirshatha said,’ and 
infers that nuh .Tcnj is a gloss. Smend, however {Listen, 
18), prefers to omit ‘that is, the Tirshatha’ {so (5 
[BXA] in Neh. ), whilst Meyer {Entsf. 200} omits both 
‘ Nehemiah ’ and ‘Tirshatha.’ In {d) Guthe {SLOT) 
and Wellhausen {GCzN, 1895, P- ^77) omit ‘the Tir- 
shatha, ' because it separates the proper name from the 
patronymic but not (15^, supports this). Very 

possibly here as well as in {c) both ‘ Nehemiah ' and 
‘ Tirshatha ’ are intrusive (cp Marq. Fund. 34). The 
two laymen, Nehemiah and Zedekiah, are very isolated 
just before the names of priestly classes (see Zedekiah). 
Nehemiah’s usual title is nns, ‘governor.* It is not 
certain that Nehemiah had yet returned. To this it 
may be replied that Nehemiah’s change of title may be 
connected with a limitation of his jurisdiction during 
his second period of office to matters connected with 
a religious reformation. For the grounds of this hypo- 
thesis see Nehemiah. On the name see, further, Crit. 
Bib. T. K, c. 

TIRZAH (nV’in? ‘agreeable,’ § 102; 0epcA[EAL]; 

but in Josh. 1*2 24 0apo-a [BF], OepfjLa [A], in i K. 14 17 crapipa 
[A; see Zaketman], in 2 K. 15 14 OapcreiKu [B], Oepct^a [A], in 
Cant. G4 evSoKta [BRA], in Targ. Rri'y“ir)). 

I. An ancient city of Mt. Ephraim (see below) which 
had a king of its own before the Israelitish conquest 
(Josh. TJ24), and was the residence of the N. Israelitish 
kings from Jeroboam to Omri (i K. 14 17 ISai 166 B/i 
15 17 23). According to Klostermann’s emendation of 
has-Seredah in 1 K. II 26 (and of the crapetpa of <5 in 

1 K. 1 * 2 ), Jeroboam was a native not of ‘ Zeredah ’ but 
of Tirzah, which place he fortified while still nominally 
in the service of Solomon (see Jeroboam, 1, Zarethan, 
§ 2). Shortly afterwards we read (i K. I224/!) that 
on Jeroboam’s return from Egypt he built a castle 
(xapaK'a = R213) at Sarira. Whether Klostermann is 
right in holding Tirzah to be the original form of the 
name of Jeroboam's city, will be considered later ; at 
any rate, we may follow him in his statement that 
Zeredah (nT}s), or has-Seredah, (rapeipa, and Tirzah are 
fundamentally the same. The next fact recorded of 
Tirzah is that, when, after a reign of seven days, Zimri 
saw that he could not hold Tirzah, he burned the 
citadel, and himself perished in the fiames (1 K. 
16 17 18) ; the usurper Omri then took up his abode in 
Tirzah. Even after Samaria had supplanted Tirzah as 
the capital, it continued to be a fortress of strategic 
importance. Menahem b. Gadi won Tirzah first and 
then Samaria, when he slew Shallum b. Jabesh and 
mounted the throne of Israel. From the context (on 

2 K. 15i6 see Tiphsah) Tirzah appears to have been 
not far from Tappuah (in Ephraim, but on the border 
of Manasseh). In the Book of Judges too there is one 
more reference in the narratives, which, if based on fact, 
should come first in chronological order. Nor must we 
omit a famous poetical reference in the ordinary text. 
In Cant. 64, as given by MT (0, however, has tus evhoKia), 
we find the Shulammite compared to Tirzah. But 
whether a methodical criticism can accept this reading, 
is doubtful (see Canticle.s, § 14, and cp Rose). We 
need not therefore discuss the question whether Tirzah 
really was as beautifully situated as the ordinary text of 
Cant. 64 seems to imply. It is enough to find out where 
this northern city lay. 


There are three current identifications. ( t ) Robinson 
and Van de Velde thought of Talluza,^ a picturesque 
village on a hill 2040 ft. above the sea-level, E. of 
Samaria, and slightly N. of Mt. Ebal. The phonetic 
resemblance, however, is but slight, and the description 
of Thersa quoted by Robinson from Brocardus (‘on a 
high mountain, three leagues from Samaria to the E. ') 
suits “Tubas (Thcbez?) better than Talluza. (2) The 
Midrash represents 'I'irzah as 'Fir an (cp Canticles, 
§ 14, note) and the Targum as Tar'itha. Hence Buhl 
{Pal. 203) suggests that Tirathana, a village close to 
Gerizim (Jos. Ayit. xviii. 4i), may be intended, and 
he (doubtffilly) identifies this with et- Tireh, on the W. 
side of the plain of Makhneh. But this is not a 
sufficiently important site. (3) Conder {PEFM 2216) 
suggests the village Teyasir, 11 m. N. of Sheehem, and 
12 m. E. of Samaria (see Asher, 2). The site appears 
not unsuitable ; but nothing can be based on the name. 

But is the name Tirzah really the correct form? Is it likely 
to have been corrupted into Zeredah or has-seredah ? And is it 
the most natural name for an important fortress? Add to this 
that another corrupted form of the same original may be Zake- 
THAN (y. rc). The problem is to find a name out of which all these 
forms can have been corrupted. Such a name is lix ri'^ ‘ Beth- 
zur ’ (see col. 2405) ; such a name, too, is ‘ Zarephath.’ It 

so happens that all the OT passages referred to above most prob- 
ably, in their original form, referred to the Xegeb (Cant. O4 of 
course is excluded). It will therefore be safer to pronounce in 
favour of Zarephath. 

2. One of the five daughters of Zelofhehad— the fifth (Nu. 
2633 27 1 [om. L] Josh. 17 3), or the second (0iu- the first), 
X^u. 36ii, perhaps = Zarephath. x. K. C. 

TISHBEH OF GILEAD {ivbi ’3t;*n ; gk eecBwN 
THC r* o EK GeCCeBcON THC r* [L]). T K. 17i 

RVing-^ AV ‘inhabitants of Gilead,’ RV ‘sojourners of 
Gilead.’ See Tishbite and reff. 


TISHBITE {‘’aC’H;'*^ eecB(e)lTHC Thesbiies),i.e., 
a native of Tishbeh, i K. 17i 2I1728 2 K. I38 936. 
See Elijah, § i, and n. 1 ; Jabesh, § i ; and especi- 
ally Prophet, § 6, and Crit. Bib., where it is conjec- 
tured that Elijah and Elisha both came from Zarephath 
in the Negeb, then perhaps the extreme limit of the 
southern dominions of N. Israel. Cp Thlsbe. 

TITHES pl- nnrrr?; Agkath; dedma). 

The tenth, as a rate of taxation, secular 


1. Terms ; 


or religious, is found among many ancient 


peoples. 

See Ryssel, PPFi^) 17 428^!, and for the Greeks, Pauly- 
Wissowa, Reat-Encyct. 4 2423yC; Romans, tb., 2306 Jjf.', Cartha- 
ginians, Diod. Sic. 20 14 ; Ju.stin, 18 7 ; Egyptians, Maspero, 
Struggle 0/ Nat iofis, 312 (spoil of war, tribute, etc., to Araon) ; 
Syrians, i Macc. 10 31 11 35 ; Sabaeans, Plin. A7/1263 ; Lydians, 
Herod. I89; Nic. Damasc. frg. 24 {FHG'i 27 ^)\ Babylonians, 
Jastrow, Religion 0/ Babylonia and Assyria^ 668 ; Chine.se, 
Legge, Chinese Classics, 1 119, etc. 

'Fhe oldest use of the word seems to have been 
secular, designating a tax or tribute in kind levied by a 
ruler from a subject or vmssal people, or from his ow'n 
countrymen. The obligatory offerings to the gods were 
dirapxoil, priynitiee, Heb. resUh, bikkfirim. When 
these offerings came to be regarded as a tribute due to 
the deity as the ruler or the proprietor of the laud, the 
name ‘ tithes ’ was applied to them also. The dedica- 
tion of a tithe of the spoils of war, an early and wide- 
spread custom, may have contributed to this extension 
of the use of the term. 

The ‘tenth,’ doubtless, originally roughly expressed 
the proportion exacted ; and in later times also, for 
example in Sicily under Roman rule ( Pauly- Wissowa, 
42307 ff.), was the actual rate of taxation ; but fre- 
quently the notion of tax or tribute predominated, so 
that the term ‘ tithe ’ might be used in cases where the 


1 Probably the Tarlusa of the Talmud (Xieub. GSogr. 268). 

2 Y..oVi\%{Exp.T 12387 [1901]) explains the ’in the Gileadite 
place-name as a radical (V’^c*) 

3 A om. in i K. 17 i, BAL om. i K. 2I28 ; 0 has 0eo-j3(e)tTrj? 
also in i K. 18 27 [BAL], 29 [L] Mai. 44 [823] [BRAQP]. 

4 The tithe in relation to other sacred dues is discussed else- 
where (see Taxation; see esp. §§ 9^, to which the present 
article is supplementary). 
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rate was different — as in Moslem law the ' tithe ' is 
sometimes or — or where there w'as no fixed per 

cent. Thus in the religious sphere djrapxai and dcKarai 
are often synonymous : so, e.^., in Dion. Halic. l22f, 
cp deKCLTevais, ib. 24, for the payment of a vow of first* 
lings ; so Philo calls the tithe which was to be paid the 
priests out of the Levites’ tithe, dTrapx^s djrapxv 
miitat, nom. I607, Mangey). 

Similarly in the OT : to e.xact a tithe from the grain- 
fields, vineyards, and fiocks is a royal prerogative (i S. 
81517). 'I'he oldest laws prescrilic that the aparchm 
{reUik) of the first fruits of the land shall be brought to 
the house of Yahw6 (Ex. 8-4 26,^ cp Dt. I84 2O2 Ezek. 
4430). The term ‘tithe’ was in use, however, in the 
northern kingdom in the eighth century for religious 
dues (Am. 44, cp Gen. 2822, E). In Dt. the word 
occurs rejjeaterlly (I261117 1422^ 28/! 2612^); the 
tithe of grain and wane and oil is to be brought to 
Jerusalem and — as in Amos— used for a feast ; in the 
third year, however, a tithe is to be reserved for charity 
(see Tax.xtio.N’, §§ 9/.). 'I'ogether with the tithes 
Dt. 126 II 17 names the t^rilmah [^tcrumath yadkd ; hiiV 
* heave offering ’ ; more accurately ‘ reserved portion’), 
by which it is commonly thought that the first fruits are 
intended (see Dillm. in /oc.), i)Ut this is doubtful ; more 
probably the terms are to be taken as synonymous ; 
cp Xu. IS 24. In Ezekiel we find restfk and tb'umah 
(20 40), which are assigned to the priests for their 
support (1130); but no mention of tithes. 'I here is 
nothing on the sul^jeet of tithing in H. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the name ‘tithe’ 
was employed at some sanctuaries in the period of the 
kingdoms, while elsewhere other names were in use. 
It is not impro!)able, moreover, that the nature and 
quantity of the obligatory offerings, and the use made of 
them, differed at different places as well as times. 
W'hen the fragmentary remains of old sacred laws were 
brought together with later rules (P) in one code, these 
various terms were treated as so many different dues, 
and combined in one system of religious taxation. 
'I'he critic, on the other hand, sometimes falls into the 
hardly less serious error of assuming that all the laws 
lie in one serial (leveloi^ment. 

Until the aparch:e were offered to God, the crop 
might not be used by men in any way (see, e.g.. Lev. 

,, ^ 2314). The ])resentation was the natural 

+1 i-j.'u occasion of a feast at the holy place. This 
is the use of the tithe in Dt. (126 I423). 
The portion dedicated to the deity may at some time 
have been actually consumed upon the altar ; or, as in the 
ease of the voluntary min/hili, a representative part may 
have been thus consumed ; but in the rituals we possess 
the offering is symbolical (cp the W'ave sheaf and the 
two loaves, Lev. 289^ 15^); God ceded his share to 
the iiriest (Xu. ISn). At the feast given by the offerer 
the priest had a place by custom ; and thus from early 
times the offerings of first-fruits or tithes indirectly 
contributed to the support of the clergy. The poor, 
also, siiared in the feasts by a religious guest-right. 

The deuteronomic reformers foresaw' that the sup- 
pression of the village high -places would deprive both 
the country priests and the poor of the community of no 
small part of their living. 'They provided, therefore, that 
everv third year the land-owner, instead of taking his 
tithe to Jerusalem, shoukl set it aside for charity at his 
own home. Here, again, it is not improbable that they 
found a ])reeedent in earlier cu.stom ; there are many 
examples, e.g. — among the Arabs — of sacrifices left 
wholly to the poor, this being a work of superior piety. 

The new model of Ezekiel provides for the support of 
public worship, including the feasts at the great seasons, 
by the prince, out of the proceeds of a general tax 
[t^rnmdhy 45 13^^) at a fixed rate. The old rcsith 
bikkiirlm and t^rilmdh are all assigned to the priests 

t Ex. 23 19 is brought over by a rtdactor from 34 26. 
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for their support (4430). Ezekiel’s programme was 
never put into operation, but in the Persian period the 
tithe seems to have been converted to the use of the 
temple (Mai. 38-io). Some such provision must have 
proved necessary, not only for the support of the priests 
but also for the maintenance of public worship. 

In P all sacred dues, under w’hatever name, go to 
the support of the ministry (X^u. I88-20); the ‘ tithe’ is 
specifically the portion of the Levites 21-24); of it 
they in turn make over a tithe to the priests 25-32). 
See Xl’MBKRS, § ii. According to Xeh. 10 37^^ 
(Chronicler), the plan w'asfor the Levites to collect tlieir 
tithe in all the cities and villages, under the supervision 
of a priest, and then deliver the tithe of the tithes into 
the storehouse in the temple for the priests. There is com- 
plaint, however, that the tithes were not paid, so that 
the Levites had to support themselves (Xeh. 13 10 f.). 

It is impossible to say whether this system was ever 
actually w'orked. It is often inferred that Xeh. 10 37 jf. 
represents the practice of the Chronicler’s own time ; 
but it is quite as likely that it is one of the many pia 
dcstderia w’hich he projects into his ‘ history as it ought 
to have been.’ The fortunes of the Levites in these 
centuries are involved in dense obscurity (see Levitks, 
§ 7). What is certain is that at the beginning of the 
Christian era the tithes w'ere collected by the priests for 
themselves (Jos. Vita^ 12 15 ; An/. \x.S8 92). This 
departure from the law' is recognised in the 'ralmud ; 
Ezra took the tithe away irom the Levites because so 
few of them w'ere willing to return to Palestine {A'tdku- 
both, 26a \ Ybbdmd/h, ^6a b \ Hullin, i3i<^, etc.). 

'Fhe deuteronomic laws name grain, wine, and oil 
as subject to tithe ( 12 17, cp 1422 Xu. 18 27); Lev. 2730 
3 Things general : ‘ all the tithe of the soil, 

whether of the seed of the ground or the 
^ ® ' fruit of the tree, is Yahw^’s.’ The general 

rule of the Mishna is : ‘ Everything that Is eaten and is 
watched over and grows out of the ground is liable to 
tithe’ (d/. Mu dsi^rdfh, h). The scrupulosity of the 
Pharisees in matter of garden herbs — ‘ mint, anise, and 
cummin’ — is commented on in the X'F (Mt. 2823 Lk. 
11 42); the Mishna and the Palestinian 'falmud go into 
minute details and discussions of what should be tithed, 
and when, and how. 'Fhe tithe of agricultural products 
paid to the Levites or to the priests, is called by the 
Jewfish writers on the law ‘the first tithe.’ 

Lev. 2732 f. puts by the side of the tithe of seed crops 
and fruit {in'. 30 f. ) a tithe of animals of the dock or herd ; 
every tenth one, as the flock is counted, shall belong to 
Yahwe. The complete parallel between vv. 30 f. and 
32 f. naturally suggests two inferences ; first, that it is 
the increase of the year that is to be tithed (so M, 
Bc'kbrdth, 93^, etc.); and, second, that the tithe of 
cattle, like that of the fruits of the earth, was to go 
to the priests. This is the view of Philo {De praamiis 
sacerdot. § 2, 2234, Mangey ; De car it. § 10, 2391) ; 
so also Tob. 16 (eod. J^) and — what seems not to have 
been noted — Jubilees, 32 15 (on Gen. 28 22) ; ‘ all tithes of 
neat cattle and sheep shall be holy to God and belong 
to his priests, who eat them year by year before him. ’ 
On the other hantl, the legal authorities unanimously 
take the whole passage. Lev. 27 30-33, to refer to the 
‘ sceoncl lithe ’ ; the animals were sacrificed by their 
owners as thank offerings {toddh), or as ‘joyous peace 
offerings ’ {salme sinikd/i) at the feasts.' Modern critics 
generally assume that the chapter is a late supplement 
to the ‘ Priests’ Code,’ and that the tithe is therefore to 
be understood in accordance with Xu. 1821^ But if, 
as is more probable, it be a supplement to a body of 
law W’hich included Dt. , the rabbinical interpretation is 
equally possible (cp %'v. 9-15). There can be no doubt 
that the Mishna and Siphre represent in this particular 
the practice of the first century. And it is not difficult 

1 Siphre, Dt. § 63; M. Hdgtgah,\\\ M.Mendhdth, 7 
etc. See Schurer, GJV(^) 2251 n. So also Maimonides, Rasbi, 
and the Mishna commentaries. 
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to conceive that the claim of the priests to all the 
firstlings — once the accompaniment of the tithe of corn 
and wine and oil (Dt. 126 , etc.) — made it necessary to 
make some other provision for the sacrificial feasts ; the 
tithe of cattle is a natural form for this provision to 
take. It is, therefore, not so certain as has sometimes 
been thought, that Lev. 27 32 /. is the last monstrous 
demand of a greedy priesthood or the fiction of an 
imaginative scribe. 

On the basis of the Pentateuch as a whole, the system 
included three tithes ; the ‘ first tithe,’ a ta.x of one 
tenth of all edible vegetable products collected by the 
4 Jewish ^ts own support (Nu. I821-24) ; 

system of ' second tithe ' of the same products, 
tithina* ^ ''^hich, together with the cattle tithe (Lev. 

27 32 /. ). furnished a feast for the owner and 
his guests at Jerusalem (Dt. 14 22-27) ; and the 'poor 
tithe,’ set apart every third year for charity (Dt. 1428 /. 
2612). The last, in the original intention of the law 
probably only a particular use of the tithe every third 
year, was in later times made, at least by some, a 
‘third tithe’ falling twice in every seven years, in the 
third and sixth years of the Sabbatical cycle (Tobit, 
I7/; Jos. iv. 822; Trg. Jer. Dt. 2612/); see 

Geiger, Urschrift, 176^; Sehiirer, G/ I'i^) 2252. 

Spencer, De le^ilnts rituaiilfus, lib. 3, diss. i,cap. 10; Selden, 
History 0/ Tithes; Reland, Antiqidtates sacrce, lib. 3, cap. g, 
reprinted with extensive notes by the editor 
6. Literature, in Ugolini Thesaurus, 2 1031 ff. \ J. C. 

Hottinger, De decimis I Iebr(?ot~ttm, also in 
Ugolini Thesaurus, 20 283-490 (valuable for its Rabbinical 
erudition); Riehm, HWB, art. ‘Zehnten’; Ryssel, ‘Zehnten 
bei den Hebraern,’ PRFd^)\l lit. ib, 444); A. S. Peake, 

‘Tithe’ in Hastings’ W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.>^) 

; Nowack and Benzinger, HA ; Sehiirer, GJV^) 250^ 


TITLE. I. j-VV, siyyun, 2 K. 2817 RV ‘ monument.’ 
See Massehah, § i {e) 

2. rtrXos, Jn. 19 19/ See Cross, § 4. 

TITUS ( TITOC • on the accentuation see Winer- 
Schmiedel Gramm, Th. i., § 62) is the name of a rather 
enigmatic minor figure in the apostolic age, who is known 
almost entirely from Paul’s allusions to him (in Gal. 
and 2 Cor. ) as a friend and trusty lieutenant. He is 
not associated with Paul in the address of any extant 
epistle, and nothing is known of his birtliplaee, age, or 
nationality, except that he was a pagan by birth 
dv) and apparently a native of Asia Minor (cp Gal. 2 1-5). 

1 At J-^ter tradition (Tit. I4) may be correct 
Tpri’i.^flPTYi hinting that he was brought over to 
Jerusalem. Christianity by Paul himself. At any 
rate he appears at an early stage of the apostle’s public 
career (possibly in 49 A.D. ; cp Chronology, § 74, 
Paul, i6) as a private individual who accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas (cp Acts 15 2) at the former’s request 
upon their visit to Jerusalem, evidently to represent the 
success of the Pauline gospel outside Judaism. The 
burning question at the conference of Jerusalem was the 
value and validity of Christian faith if unsupplemented 
by circumcision, and (as Paul had foreseen) the case of 
'Fitus inevitably came up for discussion. Whether it 
was made a test case or not, it led to bitter feeling 
between the conservative party and their challengers. 
Paul and Barnabas, however, stood their ground against 
the orthodox centre and repudiated any compromise in- 
volving their companion; ‘not even Titus,' says Paul 
triumphantly, ‘was obliged to get circumcised ’—much 
less (as the Judaising Christians appear to have insisted) 
Gentile Christians in general, who were not (like Titus) 
in direct daily touch with a circumcised Christian. 
Nothing is said of what Titus himself thought and felt. 
His attitude is passive. The natural inference, however, 
is that he left himself in Paul’s hands, sharing, or at 
least sympathising, with that ‘ inward impulse ’ of Paul’s 
spiritual nature, which ‘ went straight to the results of 
its principles . . . and thus carried him past a form of 
Christianity which was simply another form of Judaism ’ 
(Baur). Cp COUNCIL OF Jerusalem, §§ 4, 7. 
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The textual problem raised by the omission of oU ovBk (Gak 
2 5) in some western MSS is not serious (cp Light f. Gat. 1 21-123, 

I and Klostermann’s Probleme im Apostel-texte [1883], 54/); 

besides, even were the external evidence more considerable, the 
, internal probabilities of the case put the matter beyond doubt. 

1 he curious silence of Acts upon this notorious controversy 
j (Acts, § 4)Js due to the irenical tendency of the author or of the 
sources which he edited at this point of his story. Even if he 
did not know the Pauline Epistles, Titus must have been familiar 
to hint, as familiar at any rate as .several of the minor figures 
who flit acro.ss his pages. But by the time he wrote, the eircum- 
cision-question was ob.solete, and he probably deemed it prudent 
to pass by allusions which might revive unpleasant memories 
better left unstirred. Some such explanation is distinctly prefer- 
able to Ramsay’s hypothesis that the Antiochian Luke omitted 
the Paine of Titus because he was his relative {St. Paul, 389/;). 
Further, the disinclination to report so di.scredi table and un- 
edifying an episode as that of the local dispute at Corinth natur- 
ally led to the omi.ssion of any later reference to Titus, who thus 
had the misfortune to be sacrificed to the special aims and 
interests of the first hi.«,torian of the early church. 

Three or four years elapse before Titus reappears, in 
connection with the Corinthian church.^ His lack of 
2. At Corinth ^\^c^*^icision would naturally prevent 
him from being a suitable companion 
during Paul's second tour (49-52 A.D.) which embraced 
as a rule — for so much is visible even under the religious 
pragmatism of Acts — an initial attempt upon the syna- 
gogues in almost every city. But, since Titus is found 
at Paul’s disposal in Ephesus, it is possible that the 
apostle took him from Antioch, after the disjmte with 
Peter (Gal. 2ii-2i), upon his third tour through Galatia 
and the Phrygian highlands as far as the Asiatic metro- 
polis — a ‘carefully planned stroke of policy,’ accord- 
ing to Ramsay, which effectually answered the unfair 
deductions drawn by Judaisers in favour of Judaic 
Christianity from Timothy’s circumcision previous to 
his promotion. Be that as it may, the keenest interest 
shown by Titus was in the Achaian Christians, an interest 
only equalled by that of Paul himself (2 Cor. 816), who 
stamped him as ‘ my comrade and fellow-worker in your 
interest ’ (2 Cor. 823), ‘ my brother ’ (2 Cor. 213), and a 
colleague actuated by the same high motives (2 Cor. 
12 18) — an e.stimate borne out by the record of wliat 
transpired during the Corinthian episode, where Titus 
proved himself a prudent, active, and reliable com- 
missioner of Paul. His connection with the Achaian 
Christiatis appears to have begun upon the occasion of 
a visit paid either at the despatch of i Cor. (which he 
may have carried, as one of ‘ the brothers ' : i Cor. 1(5 ii ; 
cp 2 Cor. 12 18) or shortly afterwards, when he set on 
foot arrangements for a local contribution to the great 
collection (cp Rendall, Expos .^^^ 8321-336, and E. Lom- 
bard, Rev. d. Thtiol. cl Philos. , 1902, p. 1 13/I ) on behalf 
of the Judrean Christians which Paul was negotiating 
throughout the Gentile churches, partly as a timely act of 
charity, partly as a tangible evidence of sympathy between 
the two branches of the ciiurch, and partly to show his 
own belief and interest in their unity. Accjuaintcd with 
the instructions already given by Paul to the Galatians in 
this matter of the Xoyia (r Cor. Ifii), Titus was well 
adapted - for this financial work, which began in the year 
previous to that in which 2 Cor. 810 92 were written. 

1 On the movements of Titus and Timothy at this period 
see especially and variously Lightfoot {Bibl. Essays, 273 /.), 
Schmiedel {HC ii. 1 82-86 267-269), Heinrici {Per aiveite Brief an 
die Kor. [Meyer, 1900], 46-51), and A. Rol)ertson (Ha.stings’ 
DB \ 492-497). The scantiness of the available data renders any 
outline rather hypothetical at more than one point ; upon the 
whole the most .satisfactory view of the episode in general and 
of its extant literary evidence seems to lie somewhere among 
tho.se which are based upon an acceptance of 2 Cor. 10-13 as the 
‘intermediate letter’ (literature in Xloffatt’s Hist. Nezv Testa- 
inent,P> igot, p. iy4f.). 

2 In describing the collection of temple tribute among the 
Jews, a custom which no doubt suggested to Paul the idea or 
at least the form of this collection, Philo notices the periodical 
assignment of the funds in each district ‘ to men of good standing 
whose duty it is to convey them to Jerusalem. For this purpose 
it is always men of the highest rank who are chosen, as a kind 
of guarantee that what forms the hope of every Israelite may 
reach the Holy City untampered with ’ {Be monarchia, § 3, cited 
by Schiir. H ist. ii. 2 289). Evidence for such collections in Egypt 
is displayed by Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka (1899), I2537C 615^! 
See Dispersion, § 16, and Harnack’s Azisbreitung, 133*135. 
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As the context implies (2 Cor. 12 13*17), 2 Cor. 12 17 f. (eirAeo- 
peKTr}(Ta) refers to the collection *, neither in person, nor by my 
agents (Paul retorts), did I overreach you. In view of this it 
seems inadequate to deny (with Zahn, AVw/. 124^ y.) that the 
collection is the topic of 2 Cor. 86. As Titus had previously 
made a beginning (irpoei^j^p^aTo) with this bounty, so (Paul urges) 
let him complete it now in addition to (xai) the other local tasks 
— such as that of acting for I^aul during the estrangement — 
which, as 2 Cor. 1-9 implies, he had brought to a happy issue. 

Then and there he won the esteem of the Corinthians. 
Along with some other agent, he supported himself as 
Paul had clone, thereby putting his disinterested zeal 
beyond suspicion ; as Paul’s language indicates (2 Cor. 
12 18), he was evidently the last man in the world whom 
the Corinthians wouW have dreamed of accusing {cp 
j. H. Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians, 1900, p. 119). 'Phe business of the 
collection i^rospered famously (2 Cor. 9 1 / ). But it was 
rudely interrupted by the painful, discreditable, and con- 
temptible affair which led to a rupture beween Paul and 
the Corinthian church. At this outbreak of bad feeling 
Titus in all likelihood returned to Ephesus, although 
this is one of several details which arc far from luminous 
or coherent. It is possible that he contented himself 
with simply reporting the crisis. At any rate, he seems 
to have borne somewhat later to Corinth from Ephesus 
the vehement, severe letter (preserved in whole or part 
in 2 Cor. 10 - 13 10) which Paul precipitately wrote with 
caustic and passionate indignation, his aim being to test 
their loyalty and bring them to their senses (2 Cor. 213 
76 f 13 /• )• misgivings and apprehensions' of 

Titus on this errand proved happily unfounded. He 
was received and obeyed heartily by the majority, and 
eventually found himself able to rejoin Paul with good 
news of the Corinthians’ repentance and affection. .Some 
delay occurred, however, and meantime the outbreak at 
Ephesus (Paul, § 25) had driven the apostle to Troas. 
Dismayed to hear at C’orinth of the grief produced by 
his sharp letter (2 Cor. 7 8), he felt driven by restless 
eagerness for further news across to Macedonia. There 
at last he met his friend returning by land, and in an 
access of delight and relief at his favourable report com- 
posed 2 Cor. 1 1-9 1 3 11-13, which he concludes by planning 
to have the collection resumed and completed under 
charge of Titus accompanied by two anonymous but 
able subordinates. The former was not only willing 
bm eager to return to Corintli (2 Cor. S 16 23), so satisfied 
had he been with his recent e.xperience of the church’s 
temper (2 Cor. 76/. 13-15). 'rims 'Pitus disappears from 
the scene. He probably returned with the letter to 
Corinth and reorganised the Xo7ia or voluntary assess- 
ment throughout Achaia. For although no Corinthian 
deputies are mentioned among those named in Acts 20 4, 
it is evident from Rom. 1.^26 that the long-promised 
liberality of the Corinthians (2 Cor. 95) had not been 
withheld, and that the financial labours of 'Pitus (2 Cor. 
8692) were crowned with success. Curiously enough, 
among the virtues of the Corinthian church celebrated 
some forty years later, liberality {rj^Lov dibovres r) Xa/x- 
^dvoPTc^) is reckoned as one of its leading and traditional 
characteristics (Clem. Rom. 1 1 2 i). 

The genuine fragment incorporated in Tit. 812/ (cp Chron- 
ology, §§ 68 /, 'PiMOTHY AND Ti Tus [ Pb’isTLEs], § 13) probably 
belongs to the period after the composition of 

3 . Later 2 Cor. l-O, written either from Macedonia (see 

traditions. Nicopolls, § 3) when Paul was on his way to 
Corinth or on his way hack (Acts 20 3). How 
the connection with Crete arose, and whether Titus managed to 
rejoin him or not, it is impossible to say. The only light thrown 


1 As a personal friend of Paul and as a Gentile Christian over 
whom an acrimonious feud had been already waged (Gal. 2 3yC), 
Titus cannot have felt comfortable at the prospect of confronting 
the Jewish Christian intriguers who were busy at Corinth. Prob- 
aldy it was dislike of them, if not their active malice, that had 
driven him away. .At the same time his diplomatic qualities, no 
less than his organising capacity, made him evidently a more 
capable man than Timothy to deal w'ith a difficult situation of 
this kind, and Paul’s generous confidence in the sterling qualities 
of the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 7 14), as well as his sagacity in 
the choice of a new envoy, must have been amply justified by 
events. 
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upon his subsequent movements is afforded by a remark two years 
later in a genuine Pauline fragment preserved in 2 Tim. 4 10, 
from which it appears that 'Pitus, who must have turned up 
during Paul's captivity in Rome, had left (on a mission ?) for 
Dalmatia (^^.7'.). 'Phe trustworthiness of this notice need not 
be doubted, although the phrase ‘this present world ’ (rbi' pvv 
aluiva, cp I Tim. 0 17) is un* Pauline. Nor is a substantial basis 
to be denied to the tradition (reflected in Tit. 1 5) that links 
Cretan Christianity to Titus at any rate (whatever may be 
thought of the allusion to Paul), although the tendency and 
object of the sub-Pauline author is naturally to suggest that the 
anarchic condition of the local Christians ‘ was one considerable 
cause of the evidently low moral condition to which they had 
sunk'(Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 176), and characteristically to 
lay stress upon organisation as a safeguard. 

'Pitus has been occasionally, but unconvincingly, regarded as 
the author of the ‘We-journal’ in Acts (Acts, § by 

Krenkel, Kneucker, Seufert, Jacobsen, O. Holtzmann {Zli'7 , 
1889, p. 409), and Bartlet {A post. Age, 69, 100 [1900]). But 
all that the curious silence of Acts enables us to adduce in favour 
of such a conjecture is the wholly Inadequate fact that Titus w'as 
a companion of Paul, possibly — though only possibly— during 
part of the time covered by the diary In question. Besides, it 
IS .significant that no writing, canonical or extra-canonical, is 
assigned to him in tradition, which is content to elaborate his 
connection with Crete and — by a strange shift of fortune, after 
the Venetian regime — with Venice. 'Phe meagre allusion to 
Crete which happens to occur in the Epistle to 'Pitus, may quite 
well rest upon a nucleus of historical fact ; but the luxuriant 
fancy of later generations proceeded among other developments 
to make him the first bishop appointed by Paul over Crete (Ap, 
Const. 7 Y>f Euseb. HE 84, Theod., Theophylact, Jerome, etc.), 
dying indeed at Candia, as archbishop of Gortyna, in his ninety- 
fourth year (Fabric. Cod. Apocr. A’^7’2831 /). Cp Tozer, 
Islands of the Egean, t$f In the Roman legends of the gnostic 
Trpa^eis IIavAov,Titus is connected with Paul, and plays along with 
Luke a role in the Passio sancti Pazdi Apostoli and Martyrium 
Pauli, 114-117 (cp Lips. Acta A/ost. Apocryph., 1891, 1 23-44). 
Like Timothy he is of course reckoned among the seventy 
disciples by Chron. Pasch. 420 (ed. Bonn), and, according to 
Acta Pauli et ThcclcF, 2 f, he gives information regarding Paul 
to Onesiphorus at Iconium. One of the epistles of the pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita is addressed to Titus as bishop of Crete. 
'Phe rather slight contents of the Acta Titi (see Lip.s. Ayocr. 
Ap.~gesch. 3 401-406) are as legendary as the panegyric on 'Pitus 
pronounced by Andreas of Crete (ed. Paris, 1644). 

I ike Timothy, Titus also has had some ado to preseia'e his 
individuality. But it seem.s needless to do more than chronicle 
even the attempts made to identify him (see Wieseler) with the 
Titius (Ttrov [><E])Justus of Acts 18 7 or with Silas (Silvanus) ; 
against the latter as advocated especially by Zimmer, see the 
conclusive statement of Jiilicher, //’T’, 1882, pp. 528-552I, also 
Silas, § if .\ j. 

TITUS (EPISTLE). See Timothy and 1 itus 
(Epistlks). 

TITUS JUSTUS {titioc loyCTOC [Ti. WH]). 
Acts 1 87 RV, AV Justus {q.v., ii.). 

TITUS MANLIUS, RV Titus Manius (titoc 
manioc). 2 Macc. 11 34. See Manlius. 

TIZITE ('V'nn; o iCAcei [BN], o OcocAei [A], o 
A 0 COCI [L] ; Thosaites [Vg.], all presupposing the form 
'V’lnn) ; a gentilic attached to the name Joha (i Ch. 
11 45). David’s warriors were presumably, like himself, 
from the Negeb. ‘Shimri,’ the name of Joha’s father, 
also favours this. If Tikzah {q.v.) was really a place 
in the Negeb, we might suppose corruption from 'niin 
‘ a Tirzathite.' t. k. c. 

TO AH (nm), I Ch. 634 [19] : in I S. li, Tohu. 

TOB {y \\2 ; tcoB [BAL]), a region in which Jephthah 
‘the Gileadite’ took refuge (Judg. II35), and whence 
the Ammonites obtained allies in their war against 
David (2 S. 106 8, RV ; cp Ish-tob). Sayce plausibly 
identifies it with Tubi, a place conquered by 'Photmes 
111 ., and mentioned a little before Astiratu — i.e., Tell 
'Astera (A’i^<-> 545 ; cp Maspero, AZ, 1881. p. 124). This 
does not, however, suit the original story which underlies 
Judg. 11 1-33 (see Jeiuithah) ; a district of Hauran 
is not to be expected here. Tubihi is much more 
appropriate (see Tihhath) ; this very ancient city w'as 
probably in the Lebanon district, N\V. of Damascus. 
'The identification also suits the mention ofTob in 2 S. 
106 8 in connection with Zobah (q.v.). The same 
region may be meant by the land of T UBi AS (AV TOBIE ; 
(5 TOv^Lov) in I Macc. 5 13, the people of which appear 
to be called Tubient (2 Macc. 12 17 ; see Characa) — 
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i,e., the men of Tub or Tob. These identifications, 
however, only suit a fairly conservative view of the M'F. 
If the Gilead originally meant in Judg. 11 and in 
I Macc. 5 be a southern Gilead in the Negeb, and if the 
Zoba originally meant in 2 S. 10 be Zarephath in the 
Negeb, we must consider whether may not be a 
mutilated form of ‘rnin (see Tubal). 

The n in the Gk. and Syr. forms (Tou^cl^'ou? [Al, TOv^ca^'ou? 
[V], clearly not radical. See GASm. HG 587, n. 5, 

who agrees, it may be added, with Conder {lleih and Moah, 
176) in identifying Tob with mod. et-Tayyibeh, NE. of Pella. 

TOB-ADONIJAH n'lO; Ta)BAAcoBeiA[B]. 

-AodNIdk [AL]), a Levite temp. Jehoshaphat {2 Ch. 
178 ). Note that Pesh. omits the name and that of the 
preceding Adonijah and Tobijah ; omits the second. 
If not a corruption for nnni’ or din — y and 

t: are very similar in Samaritan script) the name should 
probably be omitted ; a scribe may have begun to re- 
write and then invented the most suitable name 

he could think of. [But cp CrU. Bib., ad loc.'\ 

S. A. C. 

TOBIAH (n^n'lO), Ezra 26 o; see Tobijah, 2. 
TOBIAS (T60B[e]lAC— H^niO). i. The son of 
Tobit {q.V. ). 

2. The father of Hyrcanus (^. 7 '.). 

TOBIE (TOyBioy [AN\’^]), i Alacc. 513 AV, RV 
Tubias. See Tob. . 

TOBIEL (tcoBihA [Bi<A]-Le., ; cpTabeel), 

the father of Tobit (Tob. 1 1). Cp Tobijah. 

TOBIJAH (n^aVO, once ‘Yahwe is good,’ 

§ 28, but ultimately, like Tobh:l, perhaps from Tubali, 

‘ a man of Tubal’ ; tcoBiac [AL]). 

1. A Levite temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 17 8 ; in'3ip \ oni. HA). 
All the associated names in 2 Ch. (/.c.) admit of being traced to 
Negeb ethnics or geiuilics. 

2. EV Tobi.\h, a post -exilic family, unable to prove its 

pedigree: Ezra 2 60 (rw/Seia [B], tov^lov [L]) = Neh. 762 (raj/Sta 
[BNA])= I Esd. 5 37 where the name is corrupted to Ban, RVmg. 
Baenan (/Saei/ai/ [B], ^av [A]), and he appears as the father of 
Ladan (see Dki.aiah). See Genealogies i., § 3, and note the 
place-names in Ezra 2 59 -- Neh. 7 61 = i Esd. 5 36 Tel- 

MELAH, Tkl-harsha), all of which may plausibly be viewed as 
Negeb-names. 

3. One of a party of Jews from Babylon (?), temp. Zeruhbabel 

(Zech. 0 10 14 ; tJ 5 translates [-019] ai/TJjj [-wv], i.e., 

■vnib). See Zerubbahel. 

4. EV Toblvii (the form ra>/ 3 [e]ia is a constantly re- 
curring form for no. 4 instead of rw^tas. The form 
[N*] occurs in Neh. 4 3 [9]). An ' .Ammonite,' one of the 
chief opponents of the fortification of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah (Neh. 2 10, etc.). Whether ‘Ammonite’ is a 
race-name (cp Am.mo.m, § 8) or means ‘ native of Chephar- 
Ammoni’ (see JJethhoron, § 4) is uncertain. The latter 
view is superficially plausible through Tobiah’s connec- 
tion with leading Judneans ( Neh. 6 17-19), from one of 
whom — the priest Eliashib — he received a chamber in 
the temple formerly used by the Levites, for his own 
special purposes. But we incline to think that ‘Ammon- 
ite,’ as often, = ‘ Jerahmeelite ’ ; a connection between 
nobles of Judah and Jerahmeelites is historically probable. 

The title ‘ the servant ’ given him in Neh. 2 10 ig (‘ the servant, 
the Ammonite’), but nowhere else, is explained as meaning ‘the 
officer of the government ’ (Ryssel), or, ‘one who had formerly 
been a slave ’ (Rawlinson). Both explanations are forced. 
is almost certainly corrupted from 'D"iyn, ‘ the Arabian,’ which 
the scribe in Neh. 2 ig ((©B* omits Tobias altogether) wrote as 
a gloss on 'joyn, ‘the Ammonite.’ From this passage it made 
its way into Neh. 2 10 (through the harmonising of an editor), 
most probably also into Neh. 4 i [7] ; if oUDym D'mym (regarded 
by Guthe as an addition of the Chronicler, or a later gloss) is 
miswritten for 'jDyn In Neh. 2 1019 the senseless 'Diy.T 

became ; in 4 i [7] (as we have seen) it went through another 

transformation. Later, in 4 i, c'ITjy’Nm (not in 0 bN*a) was 
added, not by an ill-timed reminiscence of Neh. 1823, but (read- 
ing ‘ the Asshurite ’), as a second glo.ss on 'JCyn. Here, 

as in Neh. (i.c.), not Ashdod, but Asshur (Ashhur), the name of 
a N. Arabian district, is most probably referred to. Cp Che. 
Das Relig. Lchen nach dem Exile (by Stocks), appended note. 

T. K. C. 
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Various recensions (§ i). 

I. Interpolations (§§ 2-10). 

Ahikar additions (§ 2). 
Hist, of Ahikar .story (§3). 
Various forms (§ 4). 
Common matter (§ 5). 
Stages of growth (§ 6). 
Story foreign (§ 7). 
Ultimately mythical (§ 8). 
Didactic additions (§ 9). 
Summary (§ 10). 

II. Uninterpolated text(§ 11 fi). 

Not original (§ ii). 

How redacted (§ 12). 


III. Conjectural reconstruction 

(§ 13/)- 

Reconstruction (§ 13). 
Hist. : time of greatest 
vogue (§ 14). 

IV. Ultimate sources (§§ 15-20). 

Final redactor (§ 15). 

His work (§ 16). 

Ba.sis in folk-lore (§ 17). 
Armenian form (§ 18). 
Feature common (§ 19). 
Foreign origin (§ 20). 
Bibliography (§21) 


Tobit (T0dB[ellT [BA], jcoBeiB [^^] ; Tobias) is one 
of the books of the OT Apocrypha {q.v., § 5, 3). In 
the first sentence of the work itself it is called ‘ Book of 
the words [ = doings : see Chronicles, § i] of Tobit, 
son of, etc.’ {^i^Xos Xbyoop Tot/Jetr [BA ; N -/Jet^]), 
More than in the case of the other apocryphal writings 
of the OT the investigation is complicated % our having 
various groups of texts. 

I. To begin with, there are three Greek forms: («) that o 
0BA which the Syriac [Syr.] follows down to 7 9 ; (b) that of 


t 'tror.i’/xiia which is for the most part that followed 

1 . Va,riOUS by the Veins Latina [\ ex. Lai.]; and (r) that 
receUSlOUS. of Codd. 44, 106, 107 (Tob. O9 13 8). From 

1 I to 08 the text of these codices agrees with 
©ab ; and the continuation of the Syriac version (from 7 10 
onwards) coincides with it exactly. 

2. Jerome’s version is independent of all these ; he tells us 
that he made it from an Aramaic original iPnr/. in vers, tibri 
Tob.). Here it is noteworthy that the whole story of Tobit is 
told in the third person. 

3. The .same is the case with an extant Aramaic text edited 
by Neubauer.l This text, however, to judge by its language, 
would appear to berecent^and cannot therefore be identified 
with the MS used by Jerome, but is to be classed with tliree 
Hebrew versions which are also extant, as productions of a later 
dale. 

'The recent essay by Margarete Plath ‘ Zum Buche 
Tobit’ (in St. AV. , 1901, pp. 377-414), which gives an 
analysis of the book with special reference to its stylistic 
peculiarities, will be found singularly helpful towards a 
right understanding of Tobit. As, however, it simply 
takes 0^ for its basis without any diseussion of the 
originality of that te.vt, this essay, which otherwise 
might be regarded as final on the stylistic features of 
the book, as a matter of fact is valid only for one of the 
traditional forms in which it has reached us. Before 


entering upon an analysis of style, therefore, it will be 
necessary to go into the question as to the original form 
of the book. In the first place we must e.xamine the 
versions and seek to ascertain the form of text to which 
they carry us back ; next, this form will have to be 
examined with a view to testing whether it be original 
or whether rather it does not show traces of having been 
worked over ; the approximately original form will 
then have to be analysed ; and finally the ultimate 
source of the materials will have to be considered.^ 


I. Interpolations 

In the first place we may be sure that the Ahikar- 
ej^isodes do not belong to the original form of the book. 

(^^) In I20 we are told that all Tobit’s goods were 
forcibly taken away and there was nothing left to him 
« save his wife Anna and his son Tobias. In 

* .- • 2 1, however, we read that on his return 

addl 10ns. these two were restored to him. The 

contradiction is manifest, but becomes explicable if we 
consider how it arose : this good deed also had been 
attributed to Tobit’s protector ; and the supplementer 
has betrayed himself by his incorporation of the Ahikar- 
episode. The original sequence in I21, though it has 
been smoothed down in 0 -^, is observed in 0 f< : ‘ And 
Sacherdonos, his son, reigned in his stead — and in the 
reign of king Sacherdonos 1 returned to my home.’ 

1 The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee Text from a unique MS in 
the Bodleian Library, ed. by Neubauer, Oxford, 1878. 

2 So Dalman, Gramm, des jUd.-paliistin. Aramdisch, 27-79. 

3 [On some special points relative to the original form of the 
text of Tobit, see Crit. Bib., and cp Thisbe.] 
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Underlying this ^ve have the truly oriental idea that a 
new accession generally, an accession after a revolution 
always, brings with it a complete change of system. 
By X, Ahikar is represented as having been cupbearer 
and keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts, as early as in the time of Scnnachereim 
(Seiinachcrib, 705-682), whilst ( 5 ^ and ( 5 *^ have it that 
he first received his appointments from Sacherdonos 
(Esarliaddon, 682-669). X has the older reading ; that 
it is the older is shown by the whole structure of the 
sentence. In the other Greek te.xt the statement that 
Ahikar was, even in the reign of Scnnachereim, the most 
influential person in the kingdom has been deleted so 
as to avoid making Ahikar in any way responsible for 
the expctlition against Judaja and the resultant cruelties 
of the Assyrian against Ahikar’s own people. Thus we 
perceive that the original story of Ahikar needed a 
rectifying hand in order to connect it with the story of 
Tobit with as little inconsistency as possible : again a 
proof that it was not from the first an integral part of 
it. Our opinion of the text offered by Jerome may be 
a poor one, yet when we note that to all appearance the 
story of Ahikar seems to have had no place in the 
authority that lay before him, we may perhaps venture 
to say that, even if it has been greatly manipulated, 
Jerome’s text still points back to a form of the text 
which had not yet passed through the hands of the 
supplementer. 

(b) Ahikar, the protector, afterwards becomes the 
supporter of the blind Tobit. Here the episode is 
brought in to lead up to an effective climax ; first a 
relative takes care of the unfortunate man, afterwards 
his wife has to support him by doing work for strangers. 
In X even the duration of this period is given ; it is 
two years. In the same text, all his brethren are 
represented as sorrowing for 'I'obit, though to judge by 
the scorn shown by the neighbours at his burying of the 
dead we should rather expect the opposite. In fact, 
the original story itself seems to have been so con- 
structed as to exclude the notion of compassion by 
outsiders. His toiling wife is the bliml man’s only 
support, and when even she turns against him he longs 
for death. This Ahikar feature also is wanting in 
Jerome. 

It ought not to surpri.se us if even so secondary an authority 
should still be able to show us something original. In other 
cases as well as in that of the present book it will gradually 
come to be recognised that we must emancipate ourselves from 
the gratuitous assnntption that all forms of an extant text can 
always ultimately be traced l)ack to one of these which must 
accordingly he regarded as the original. 

(t*) Ahikar appears again in 11 18, this time as a 
wedding- guest along with his nephew Xasbas. X 
mentions Ahikar and Xabad as Tobit’s nephews. That 
some wedding-guests should be specified ought not to 
seem strange in a book that deals so lavishly in names ; 
and if we consider how insecure the tradition of names 
is, we cannot lay much stress on the fact that one of 
the wedding-guests bears the same name as Tobil's 
quondam protector and supporter. Moreover, Jerome 
gives Achior, like Syr. {I24, Perhaps, there- 

fore, the mention of two wedding- guests by name 
may Ije original, one of them, however, having been 
transformed into that of Tobit’s patron and supporter. 

(c/) T^astly, the story of Ahikar is introduced in order 
to give Tobias an example of what compassion can 
accomplish. So Syr. and Vet. Lat. adduce it as 
showing the depravity prevalent at the time in Xineveh. 
X has it in both connections. One sees from this that 
uncertainty was felt as to the purpose of the story in 
Tobit’s discourse to his son, and that various con- 
jectures were made. The story was, therefore, no 
original part of the organism. Here again Jerome 
supports our inference. 

'Fhe wording of his version leads to the conclusion that possibly 
it goes back to a form of the te.xt which bore no traces of the 
work of the Ahikar supplementer. If we arrange the text 
recensions by reference to their attitude towards these inter- 
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polations, we .shall find that Jerome’s original stands in contrast 
with that of all the others. The latter .already h.as the Ahikar 
interpolations. Whilst the paths by which A and 11 on the one 
hand, and Syr, and Vet. Lat. on the other, were reached are 
quite independent, k seems to represent a union of the divergent 
iorms of the text at a certain stage of the development. 

The introduction of the Ahikar episodes shows that 
his story was widely known ; it was possible to add 
■3 TT* f f weight to an admonition by a reference 
a‘v,-v ° to "hat had happened to him. Like 

AhiKar-sLory. Ahikar 

relates to the period of the exile. 

The present writer has elsew'here ^ endeavoured to show that 
among the lews of the exile there gradually arose a cycle of 
exilic legends. The individual legends belonging to this cycle 
have reached us not in original but in revised form ; the persons 
figuring in them who of old maintained their fidelity amidst the 
most trying circumstances are exhibited by the various editors 
to the people of their own time, in circumstances of renewed 
distress, as conspicuous examples of Jewish piety and of Jewish 
patriotism. Our attitude indeed may well be sceptical, as 
regards the sources again and again cited — in Esther the 
chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia, in Tobit the relater 
of the wonderful experiences in 12 20 — but we are not thereby 
justified in refusing to believe in the existence of widely circulated 
collections of legends from which the present texts had their 
origin, especially w'hen we bear in mind the passion for writing 
which characterised those times. 

The peculiar way in which the stories of Tobit and 
of Ahikar are worked together points also in the same 
direction. The supplementer has made 
out the two men to have been kins- 
men ; this was all the easier as Tobit 
himself is represented as having once upon a time held 
an important position at the Assyrian court. So also 
Ahikar, the son of Anael, is represented as already cup- 
bearer, keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts under Scnnachereim, and confirmed in his 
offices by Sacherdonos. X makes mention of his 
journey to Klymais (Elam) ; A and B, which make 
Tobit go there himself, present an unwarranted altera- 
tion of the text, and, we may be pretty certain, are 
hardly to be corrected in conformity with Vet. Lat. with 
which they otherwise in these episodes have but little 
affinity. Perhaps the circun^stance may be taken as an 
indication that both forms of the text come from a region 
where the allusions to Ahikar would have been unintel- 
ligible, his story being unknown. I’he chief event of 
Ahikar’s life is touched on in chap. 14 ro. It will be of 
interest to place in juxtaposition the various forms in 
which it is given. 


4. Its various 
forms. 


SVR. 

Vet. Lat. 

So, my son, 
after thou hast 

Rut now, my 
son, do thou 


buried me :ind leave N ineveh, 
thy mother, and tarry no 
do thou leave longer here, 
Nineveh, for but on the day 
there are tliat thou hast 


many un- 
righteous per- 
sons there. 
For there 
‘Akab evilly 
requited ‘Aki- 
kar who h.id 
nourished him 
for happi- 
ness (?) ; for 
no cause did 
he bring him 
down into the 
earth. And 
‘Akab des- 
cended into 
darkness, and 
‘Akikar went 
forth into light 
out of the 
snare which 


buried thy 
mother beside 
me tarry no 
longer within 
her territory ; 
for I see that 
there is much 
unrighteous- 
ness there and 
much decep- 
tion is prac- 
tised, and her 
people will not 
he moved 
therefrom, 
behold, my 
son, w'hat 
N.adah did to 
Ahikar who 
had nourished 
him, whom he 


B(A) 


Bury me 
decently and 
thy mother 
with me, and 
dwell ye no 
Ion g e r in 
Nineveh. Be- 
hold, my child, 
what Adam 
(Haman) did 
to Achiacharns 
that nourished 
him, how out 
of light h e 
brought him 
into darkness 
and how' he 
requited him ; 
and indeed, he 
saved (there 
was saved) 
Achiacharns, 
but that other 
had his recom- 
pense, and he 
himself went 
down into 
darkness. 


And now, my 
child, leave > 
thou Nineveh, 
and tarry not 
here. On the 
day thou hast 
buried thy 
mother beside 
me, on that 
same day stay 
no longer in 
her territory. 
For 1 see that 
there is much 
unrighteous- 
ness in her and 
much decep- 
tion is prac- 
tised, and they 
are not asham- 
ed. Behold, 
my child, what 
Nadah did to 
Achikaruswho 
had nourished ( 
him ; was he 
not brought 
alive down j 


1 Die Purimsage in der Bibel: Untersuchungen fiber das 
Buck Ester und der Estersage z'erwandte Sagen des speiteren 
judentums (rgoo), 45-59. 
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Syr. 

Vet. Lat. j B (.A) x 

‘Akab had set 
for him, and 
this one went 
down into the 
earth. 

1 

brought down 
alive to the 
earth. But 
God requited 
that man’s 
wickedness be- 
fore his own 
face, and 

Ahikar went 
forth into light, 
but Xadab 
went down 
into eternal 

darkness, be- 
cause Xadab 
had sought to 
kill Ahikar. 

1 

Manasseh into the earth ? 
practised And God re- 
mercy and es- quited his in- 
cape d the famy to his' 

snare of death face; and 

which he had Achikarus ^ as- 
set for him, cended into 

but Adam light, and 

(Haman) fell Xadab des- 
into the snare cended into 
and perished, eternal dark- 
And now, my ness, because 
children, be- he had tried to 
hold what kill Achikarus. 

mercy does. Since he 

and how showed mercy 

righteousness to me, he es- 
doth deliver. caped the snare 

of death which 
Nadab had set 
for him, and 
Xadab fell into 
the snare of 
death, and he 
(death) de- 
stroyed him. 
And now, my 
children, see, 
what mercy > 

does, and what 
unrighteous- 
ness does, for 
it kills. 


The various recensions agree in the following points : 
Ahikar brings up a youth who, however, drives him 
down into the earth (darkness). Ahikar in 
the end is saved, and the other has to suffer 
the fate he had contrived for his benefactor. 


6. Their 
common 
matter. 


The young man's name is given variously ; 
'Akab, Xabad, Nadab, Adam, Haman. A and B un- 
e.xpectedly call Ahikar Manasseh. 'Akab is probably a 
corruption of Nakab and may perhaps go back to one 
or other of the forms Xabad, Xadab, as also may 
Adam. On the other hand the names Manasseh and 
Haman point to a separate tradition which, to all 
appearance, lirst came out in A and B. In this the intro- 
duction of the story of Ahikar has its motive in the refer- 
ence to the value of mercy. The characteristic phrase 
of this variant is : ‘ the snare of death which was set. ' 
This phrase must have had a definite meaning in the 
narrative as well as that which occurs in the first ; ‘ he 
was brought to the earth (darkness).' This is shown 
by the fact that, doubtless independently of A and B, 
the other variant has also found its way into N ; this 
becomes evident if we consider that here it is plainly 
not original. It has already been brought into con- 
nection with the story of Tobit ; what is accentuated is 
that the showing of compassion has brought deliverance 
to Tobit. Moreover, the original names have given 
place to those which we now find. Along with thi.s 
variant the new motive for referring to the Ahikar 
episode has made its way into the te.xt. Accordingly 
6 Succes shall have to imagine the steps in the 
, process of interpolation somewhat as 

o7%owtr 

® ' my child ! ’ a supplementer introduces a 

Xineveh story with which he is acquainted. Afterwards 
it is endeavoured to bring it into connection with the 
book of Tobit, first by means of the moral it supplies 
‘Such wickednesses are done in Xineveh,’ and next 
(w’ith the view of securing a still closer connection) by 
introducing a variant which lays stress upon the virtue 
of compassion. 

Whilst the first variant deals with the ungrateful youth 
and with the punishment of his ingratitude, what is 
emphasised by the other is that an act of compassion 
saves him who is lost. The two are not mutually ex- 
clusive ; both may have their origin in one and the same 


story though in different aspects of it. The important 
thing to observe is that they are taken from different 
forms of this story, and in point of fact, as the introduc- 
tion of the various separate elements occurred at differ- 
ent dates, we are thus enabled to gain an insight into 
the history of the story amongst the Jews. First we 
find the story which tells of Ahikar and Xadab. The 
names are, to all appearance, foreign, and show at once 
that this material had been appropriated by Judaism 
comparatively recently. Next, the names, and especially 
that of the hero, give place to Jewish ones, and so the 
process of appropriation is completed. Nor are the 
new names insignificant or chosen at random ; Manasseh 
is the name of the husband of the brave heroine of the 


Book of Judith, Haman is that of the notorious enemy 
of the Jewish race. By the alteration of the names of 
the chief actors the story of Ahikar itself received a new 
stamp of nationality, and so became an integral part of 
the cycle of exilic legends. 

That the story of Ahikar is not native to Jewish soil 
is shown by its wide diffusion (cp the literature of this 

7. Ahikar-story 

of forkra oriffin J- Hams, 

^ ^ * and A. Smith-Lewis, London, 1898). 

It is found in Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Greek, and 
Slavonic redactions, and is to be met with in the Arabian 
Nights and in the fables of /Esop (cp Acuiaciiakus). 
It runs somewhat as follows ; — 


The vizier and privy councillor of the Assyrian king Sen- 
nacherib, Ahikar by name, having no child of his own, brings 
up his nephew Xadan and receives from the king the assurance 
that Xadan will be his successor in the offices that he hokls so 
advantageously for the kingdom. Xadan receives from his 
uncle in wise discourse the ripe fruits of a rich e.vperience. 
Soon, however, he begins to abandon himself to a loose and 
dissipated life, so that .Ahikar finds himself compelled, with the 
king’s permission, to disinherit him. Xadan then begins to 
intrigue for the overthrow of his uncle, and at last with success ; 
by means of forged letters Ahikar is made to appear a betrayer 
of his country. The deluded Sennacherib condemns his faithful 
vizier to death and charges an executioner to carry out the 
sentence in front of Ahikar's own house. But with the help of 
his devoted wife the vizier is able to induce the executioner, who 
is grateful for a former act of kindness, to spare him, and to 
substitute a criminal slave in his place. He himself is hidden 
in a cavity beneath the door of his house, and secretly fed by 
the executioner and his own wife, whilst overhead his ingrate 
nephew begins a reckless life. At this juncture the king of 
Egypt sends a letter to Sennacherib in which he challenges him 
to solve a problem. In the event of his succeeding, the king of 
Egypt will pay him tribute ; should he fail, Assyria is to become 
uibutary to Pharaoh. Sennacherib is to get a palace high up 
in the air built for him in Egypt (the same motive is found also 
among the Suaheli in a story of AbunawasM In .Assyria every- 
one is helpless ; if only Ahikar were still alive I Whereupon the 
executioner comes forward and tells the king the truth. Sen- 
nacherib is overjoyed. Ahikar is fetched from his den and 
brought before the king : his unshorn, unkempt hair reached 
down to his shoulders, and his beard to his breast. His nails 
were like eagle’s claws, and his body had become withered and 
disfigured. The fashion of his countenance was changed, and 
was like ashes (cp Dan. 430). Carefully tended he is speedily 
restored, takes the problem in hand, and sets out for Egypt, 
where he is able to meet cunning with cunning and Pharaoli is 
compelled to acknowledge defeat. Crowned with glory the 
hero returns home, and now condign punishment overtakes 
Xad.an. First he is scourged, and next he is thrown into a foul 
den near his uncle’s door : and as often as .Ahikar went in and 
otJt, he railed at him, his words of chastisement still taking 
proverbial form. ‘As Xadan heard these words, in that same 
moment he became inflated like a leather bottle, all his members 
and bones swelled, and he split open and burst. Thus he came 
to his end and died ’ (cp as to this manner of death the account 
of Marduk’s triumph over Tiamat in the Babylonian creation- 
nty^h ; Jensen, Ass,-bab. Myt/ien u. Epcity Berlin, 1900, p. 26 


The manner in which the story is told in the Book of 
Tobit points very clearly beyond the legendary form in 
8 Ultimatel handed down to an 


mythical. 


orit^inal which exhibited mythological 


motives. Some one is delivered from 
the snare of death — so a legend says. This is the latest 
shape the material receives ; it is at the same time also 
a new interpretation and explanation. We meet with 


1 Lieder und Geschichten der Suaheli^ transl. and introd by 
Biittner, Berlin, 1894, p. 89^ 
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the cliaracteristie colouring of myth, however, when we 
read of someone being brought down from light into 
darkness, how he reascends to light, and how his 
adversary is plunged into eternal night. d'hese are 
characteristic features of the original form which first 
are gradually smoothed down and then continue to l)e 
carried along as a metaphorical manner of speaking for 
a considerable length of time, but finally the bold myth 
is toned down till it beconies a mere illustration of a 
popular proverb : ‘ He who digs a pit for others falls 
into it himself,’ or : * Behold, what mercy does, and 
how righteotisness delivers,’ or : ' Mercy clelivers from 
death, and will not suffer him who practises it to go 
into darkness.’ 

'I'he appropriation of this story by Judaism through 
a change of names, depends on a primary affinity of 
material which made it possible and easy. Manasseh 
in the Book of Judith, who is struck down by a burning 
wind in the days of the barley-harv'est, and so deeply 
lamented by his widow {Judith 82 /), and Haman the 
persecutor of the Jews are both of them figures which 
Judaism found and approj^riated in foreign lands. They 
afterwards became typical figures for the whole cycle of 
exilic legends ; but originally it was between mythical 
figures that the struggle lay as to which should thrust 
the other down into everlasting darkness. 

From the fact that the Book of I'obit contains refer- 
ences to the story of Ahikar, ^\e must not, with M. 
Plath, draw the inference that the I'obit material is the 
later ; ' The story of Tobit is set forth in full detail 
whilst the other may be taken for granted as known 
already.’ On the contrary we here see in operation the 
natural desire to bring the characters of legend into 
relation with each other and with contemporary life. 
In this way Judaism is exhibited, even by its legends 
dating from those days of oppression which had become 
classical for subsequent post-exilic times, as a close and 
mutually coherent community in which each individual 
helps his neighbour. It is in a similar manner that, on 
German soil, the figures of Siegfried and Dietrich have 
been brought into relation with each other in the ‘Great 
Rosen-garden.’ But whilst the Jews help one another 
the German heroes are at war. The former sort of 
legend circulates among a people that finds itself in 
adversity, the later in a nation that finds its delight in 
battle and tournament. 

There can be no doubt that the didactic portions of 
d'obit have also received interpolations ; 

9 . Didactic this is evident from the extant texts. 

additions. Chap. 4, which contains Tobit’s exhortations 
to his son before his departure, is shortest in 
tt, fuller in Jerome, most copious in A, H, and Vet. Lat. 
Whilst in Jerome there is prefixed an exhortation to attend to 
what is about to be said, and lay it to heart, in the other IMSS 
Tobit, starting from the actual situation, begins with an ad- 
monition to Tobias to attend to his father’s burial and care 
suitably for his widowed mother. This admonition is all the 
more effective, and //sif shows itself to be an integral portion 
of the story, because shortly before the blind old man has 
had to listen to bitter reproaches which almost drove him to 
despair from the very wife whom he now so thoughtfully 
remembers. Natural, too, in like manner is the admonition, 
generalising as it were the fundamental thought of what pre- 
cedes, to be pious and to keep God’s commandments. The 
prospect of a happy life is held out as a reward for such 
conduct. 

The climax of the e.xhortalion having thus been reached, the 
conclusion we expect is ‘ Remember these commandments, and 
suffer them not to be effaced from thy heart ! ’ Only how- 
ever, closes thus ; assuredly it represents the original rounded 
form. We cannot suppose any omission or shortening ; for 
elsewhere x is much the more detailed and copious. 

'I'he other texts have forcibly introduced into this rounded 
text manifold pieces of good advice; (1) Practise compassion, 
for this will give the best results ; (2) Live chastely and marry 
within your own people as the patriarchs did, for this brings 
great blessing in its train ; (3) He not proud, above all not to 
any of your own people : pride brings ruin ; (4) Give the hireling 
his wages ; be well-bred in all your actions, and refrain from 
doing to others what would be unpleasing to yourself ; (5) Be- 
ware of drunkenness ; be compassionate ; (6) Walk with the 
righteous and the wise. 

Jerome has a like number of separate counsels, but they 
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I are more concisely worded, and it is noteworthy that the advice 
! to marry within one’s own kin is absent. 

Thus there has I^een a gradual interpolation of this 
apparently favourite chapter of the Book of Tobit. 
People liked to read how the old man instructs the 
youth. More and more words were put into his ntouth, 
of the sort which the various redactors would like to 
impress upon the minds of readers. It is interesting to 
see that the Ahikar story also exhibits the same mixture 
of the epic and the didactic styles. Certain of the actual 
: words too in the rules of wisdom it contains echo those 
of 'J'obit. The following examples are among the most 
noticeable : — 


Ahikar 

Sfekv. 


My son, 
pour out thy 
' wine on the 
tombs of the 
ijust, rather 
than drink it 
I with wicked 
and base 
people. 


Vet. Lat. 


I Pour out 
j (funde) thy 
wine and thy 
bread on the 
tombs of the 
just, and give 
It (illud) not 
to sinners. 


Jeko.me. 


A and R. 


Place thy ' Dispense 
wine and thy freely thy food 
bread up on. at the burial 
ihe tomb of of the just ; 
the just ; but but give not 
eat and drink i to sinners, 
not of it with 
sinners. 


'I he original meaning of this saying, which has refer- 
ence to libations at sepulchres, has gradually been 
; toned down until at last what has come out of "it is an 
exhortation to prepare a funeral repast. 'J hus w e can 
, clearly see that the coun.sels which by degrees found 
j their way into Tobit’s exhortation have in jjart at least 
been taken from the general oriental stock of quota- 
tions. On the other hand the accentuation of definite 
I Jewish precepts of morality is deliberate. 'I'he time, 

I from which their introduction dates, loved to inculcate 
I them at every possible opportunity. Apparently it had 
' every need to do so. 

'I'he peculiar circumstance that the advice to marry 
I within one's kin is wanting in N and Jer. raises the 
I question, whether this element, upon which much weight 
is sought to be laid in the history itself, be original. 

There is the further fact that in 0 16 [x*] Azariah reminds 
'robias of it, although the admonition itself has not been pre- 
viously recorded in this form of the text. The verse in question 
must therefore have been introduced by way of correction from 
! the other forms of the text. We are confirmed in this infer- 
ence when we observe that Jerome makes no mention at all 
of Azari.nh’s reminder. But as in the dialogue between Azariah 
and 'fobias, he deviates much front the other MSS, his evidence 
would not be so weighty as it is if we did not read in the third 
Greek recension simply these words: ‘ Dost thou not remember 
, all thy father’s commandments? ’ thus without express allusion 
' to the particular exhortation now in questiott. 

Further, the statement that 'J'obias is related to Raguel 
[ disturbs the whole structure of the story. If Raguel would 
indeed become by the Mosaic law guilty of death slnuld he give 
his daughter to any other than Tobias,— an assertion of the 
angel’s which in point of fact is not correct, — then it becomes 
inconceivable how the narrator could possibly have found any 
excuse for his having already previously betrothed her to seven 
suitors in succession. Sara herself, before abandoning herself 
to despair, must .surely have had some thought of the one possi- 
bility of escape from her sad predicament — that, namely, of 
being married by the man whom the law required. Her prayer 
nnist have been that God should send her this deliverer. Nor 
is it possible that Tobit in receiving his daughter-in-law into his 
house, could have failed to recall the lies of kinship that united 
them. Raguel hiin.self must have given thanks to God not 
merely ‘ for having had mercy upon two only children ' ; he 
would also have had every reason for pointing out how a faithful 
keeping of the law had found its rew’ard. 

Finally, the .scene which above all others must determine as to 
the relationship betw'een the two families, that namely in which 
Tobias enters the house of Raguel, is not always rendered in 
the same way. According to one version of the story the two 
travellers first meet w ith Sara and are afterwards led by her to 
the house, and according to another they first find Raguel 
himself sitting at his house door, and are hospitably welcomed 
by him ; according to the one 'Tobit’s loss of sight is already 
known to tho.se in Raguel’s house, whilst according to the other 
they first hear of it from the travellers. ALo, x shows a much 
[ greater interest than A and B in the relationship (cp C 18 and 
7 10), although it does not contain the exhortation mentioned 
I above. The editor therefore, we may be quite certain, would 
not have omitted it if he had found it lying before him. 

I 'This want of agreement shows clearly the smoothing 
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touches of later hands. It is plausible to conjecture 
that without all arriving at one and the same result 
they all sought to incorporate the discovery by Ragiiel 
and his family that their new arrival was their nearest 
kinsman. This addition, intended to e.xhibit in eon- 
crete form by means of the story of Tobit the blessing 
whieh such marriages of kinsfolk bring, must have been 
made in a time which was trying to set aside this 
ancient Jewish eustom. People ‘ turned away with 
haughty minds from the sons and the daughters of their 
own nation, nor took they wives from amongst them ' 
( 4 13 [A]). ‘ In pride — such was the teaching of this 

addition — lies destruction and much confusion.’ On 
the other hand the progeny of those who are true to the 
customs of their forefathers 'inherits the land.’ We 
see that political and religious hopes were believed to be 
affected by such deviations from traditional practice. 

If we take a comprehensive survey of the work that 
has been e.xpended upon the Book of Tobit, so far as 
10 Summary judged from the extant forms of 

of foreeoiiS^ becomes plain that the intro- 

diseusSons^ duction of certain episodes points to a 
heightening of the didactic character of 
the story, and to a desire to give it more and more the 
character of a family tale. In other respects, though 
the various MSS vary from each other in many w'ays, 
they never do so to such an extent that the course of 
events is changed. But copyists and translators seem 
to have treated their text with a good deal of arbitrari- 
ness ; they might almost be called redactors. They 
have fully exercised what they deemed their own pro- 
prietory rights in copy or translation. The various 
forms of text thus produced were again compared at a 
distinctly later period, and here and there we find un- 
mistakable attempts to harmonise them. It is therefore 
difficult to define in any brief formula the nature of 
their mutual relationship. We can do so, however, 
quite definitely so far as their attitude towards the Ahikar 
episode is concerned. 

II. Uninterpol.xted Text 

At this stage there arises at once the question 
whether the text to which the various extant MSS go 

n back presents us with the original 

11 . Not original. 

opinion of the present writer it does not. Various 
indications go to show that what it offers us is a redac- 
tion of a story previously fixed in writing. 

In the speech in which the angel makes himself known he 
declares the part he has taken in the events in the life of Tobit 
(12 12 ^). He it was who brought the memorial of his prayer 
before God ; who was by his side when he buried the dead ; 
likewise when he did not delay to rise up and leave his dinner 
in order to go and cover the ‘ dead ’ (sing, in Xi pb in A). The 
allu.sion to Tobit’s activity in burying the dead in the times of 
oppression caused by .Sennacherib is abrupt ; to say the least it 
stands in the wrong place, the events being enumerated in 
reverse order of their occurrence. It has the appearance of 
being an element that has been introduced at a late stage into 
the le.xt with the effect in 13 of making ‘ the dead man ’ into 
‘ the dead ’ (pi.). If this impression be correct, the originality 
of the introduction \vould then come into question. And in 
point of fact it is given as the hero’s own account of himself in 
the first person whilst everywhere else the book is written in the 
third person. At a very early date this difficulty was felt. 
Jerome arid the Aramaic (ed, Neubauer) give the introduction 
In the third person. M. Plath indeed points to the similar 
change between the first and the third person in the Aramaic 
version of the story of Ahikar. In the latter case, however, 
it would seem as if we had to deal with an oversight or slip of 
the Chronicler rather than with a peculiarity of style. ‘ If the 
editor of the Book of^ Acts, skilled in literature as he was, 
placed in immediate juxtaposition the we-passages and those 
written in the third person,’ his intention was that the impression 
of dependence on aricient sources which gives his narrative the 
stamp of authenticity might be left unimpaired. Thus M. 
Plalh’s reference to Acts goes rather to prove the opposite of 
what is intended ; the inference is that here also as well as in the 
Book of Acts the manner in which the subject is presented 
enables us to discern the traces of a second hand. 

Again, the mention of the various Assyrian kings, and the 
references to the history of that period altogether are quite un- 
called for so far as the remainder of the narrative is concerned. 
Only at the very close of the narrative are similar allusions at 


all met with ; but here too the various versions do not agree 
as to the ages of the persons). 

Once more, Tobit’s loss of sight is given as the sole reason for 
his impoverishment. After the return from the flight before 
Sennacherib he can aflbrd to have a rich meal prepared ; thus 
his poverty is not the consequence of the confiscation of his 
goods by Sennacherib. 

Lastly, it is left wholly unexplained why it is that the neigh- 
bours say on the burial of the dead man at the feast of Pentecost 
that Tobit ‘ was no more afraid to be put to death for this matter.’ 
No mention has previously been made that the Jew referred to 
had been slain by King Sacherdonos. The corpse is lying in the 
market place ; but the Jews put to death by .Sennacherib are 
not, it need hardly be said, left lying in the middle of the town ; 
they are thrown outside the walls of Nineveh. The saying of 
the neighbours just cited, therefore, being irreconcilable with 
the narrative^ itself, and presupposing impossible conditions, 
cannot be original. If not original, the things to which it 
alludes, the Sennacherib story, are also brought mto question. 

We shall be safe, therefore, in excluding from the 
original text of the Book of Tobit, both this Sennacherib- 
story and the reference to the burials of the dead. 
What we have here is simply a later reduplication of one 
and the same motive — viz. , that of the burial of the dead 
man — ^just as in the story of Esther the feast is redupli- 
cated. In Esther the object is to interweave the Mordecai 
episodes by means of which the book read at the Purim 
festival was brought into harmony with the spirit of the 
age ; vve may well suppose a similar motive to have 
been at work in the case of the Book of Tobit. Preiss^ 
has placed its date in the middle of the second century 
A.D. , that is to say, immediately after the suppression 
of the Jewish rev^olt, and the annihilation of all their 
national hopes. If now we endeavour to represent to 
ourselves what it was that the redactor of the original 
text of the book of Tobit (possibly written in Hebrew) 
aimed at and has accomplished we shall arrive at some 
such conclusion as the following : — 

'I'he story, such as the redactor found it already 
reduced to writing, as an edifying tale of family life, 

12 How Assyrian times. d'hc 

redacted shows himself to be, for his time, 

a man possessed of a certain degree of 
historical knowledge. He was acc|uaiiitcd with the 
almost legendary story of Seiinacheriiys fruitless ex- 
pedition against Judah ; and this he blended with the 
story of Tobit, perhaps after having first put it into a 
Greek dress. With the adoption of so free a treatnumt 
is explained also the stylistic character of the Greek text, 
which led Noldeke to maintain its originality.^ The 
redactor had along with his contemporaries passed 
through the bitter experiences of the suppression of the 
Jewish revolt against Rome. It had been a life-and- 
death struggle. ‘ In this conflict of races, that ended 
135 "'ith the complete subjugation of the Jews, the 
fields were strowm with dead bodies ; nay (as Graetz has 
it) “ the whole Jewish nation lay like one huge corpse on 
the gory fields of its native land ’’ and in Media alone 
was peace any more to be found’ (Preiss). These 
ghastly experiences were introduced by the redactor into 
an old tale of family life. He threw them back into the 
Assyrian time ; and thus the old book with its limited 
horizon, with its personages who arc ‘ no heroes in 
deeds, but heroes in suffering’ (M. Platli) was adapted 
to the times for w hich he wrote. 

Tobit who, br.iving the wrath of the king, buries the 
slaughtered brethren, thus receives a touch of the heroic \ alour 
of the fighters of Bar Kochba’s time ; but, at the same lime, by 
his resignation and by his quiet patience and persistent hopeful- 
ness he could also become a conspicuous example to the Jew.s of 
those days, disheartened as they \vere by the failure of their 
effort to shake off the Roman yoke. As they read the new 
introduction to the old book, their hearts were captivated by 
this bold kindred spirit, to be guided by him forthwith along the 
only road on which they could pos.sibly find healing for their 
grievous wounds. Perhaps therefore it was psychologically a 
very skilful touch on the part of the redactor to introduce this 
man at the outset as speaking m propria persona. Possibly he 
allowed himself here to be guided by his own feeling. In any 
case his intervention has impaired the compactness of the older 
narrative. 


1 ‘Zum Buche Tobit’ in ZJTT, 1885, pp, 24^ 
2 J/BBA, 1879, PP- 45^’ 
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The introduction of passages from general history into ' 
such a tale as this, dealing with events so domestic and [ 
private, strikes us as out of place ; we instinctively feel i 
that here some extraneous element has l^een imported 
into an already completed unity, that we have to do 
with the work of some editor, that a local and temporary 
interest is at work which has no universality in its 
appeal. 

Our account of the redactor’s interference with the 
older narrative is not yet finished. In 12 20 the angel, 
when taking his departure, bids Tobit commit to writing 
all that has happened. The reader notes tliat the 
matter is exhausted, and what he expects next to hear 
is that Raphael’s command has been carried out. 
IV'rhaps afterwards the deaths of Tobit and Anna might 
have been added, and the removal of d'obias into Media, 
— a removal that eonsidered in itself seems quite natural 
wlien we remember that his wife’s relations live in 
Ecbatana and are possessors of great wealth which Sara 
and her husband are destined one day to inherit. I 5 ut 
instead of any such natural conclusion as this we have 
in the first instance a thanksgiving prayer of Tobit’s, of 
which we are told in A and H that it was put into 
writing by Tobit himself. The Syriac version has the 
same prayer in a shorter form. The other versions, 
however, make Tobit’s diseourse ri.se to a climax in an 
apocalyptic prophecy of the upbuilding of the hea\ enly 
Jerusalem. According to this discourse God's tabernacle 
in Jerusalem is for the present destroyed, and thus the 
city taken away from the nation and from its God. 

'I'obit appears of course to speak from his own proper 
standpoint, which has in view the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadrezzar. It need hardly be said, 
however, that in reality the prophecy relates to the time 
of tile author. Now it might not be impossible to think 
of tlie oppression of Jerusalem by Antioclms Epiphanes. 
The glowing colours, however, with which the rebuild- 
ing of the holy city is depicted suggest a period when a 
speedy natural restoration of the city and its worship 
was hardly to be expected. At such a period, when it 
is plainly seen that self-help is of no avail, men cling 
to the hope of some miraculous intervention. 1 leavenly 
powers shall build up Jerusalem ( 13 16) ‘with sapphires, 
and emeralds, and precious stones, her walls and towers 
and battlements with pure gold ; and her streets shall 
be paved with beryl and carbuncle and stones of Ophir. ’ 

A joyful expectation of this sort takes us beyond the 
times of the Maccabees. And as the opening of the 
book most probably emanates from one who had lived 
through the struggles of the second century A.D. it will 
be to him that we ought most probably to attribute not 
only the placing of the story in a similar historical 
background, but also the introduction into it of those 
ardent wishes and hopes regarding the future which at 
the time of writing were stirring his own heart. By this 
supposition we are best able to understand on the one 
hand the interest shown in events in the far East in the 
introduction, and on the other in the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem and the restoration of its worship at the elo.se. 
For a contemporary of the Maccabman struggles 
Palestine alone would have come into consideration. 

The interest felt at one and the same time in the far 
l* 2 ast and in the city of Jerusalem finally reaches pointed 
expression in the parting speech of Tobit to his son 
{chap. 14 ). ‘For a time’ Jerusalem .shall be desolate 
and God’s worship be suspended there. During this 
period ‘ in Media there shall rather be peace for a 
season.’ But at last the fulness of time shall be ac- 
complished, the Jews shall be restored, and the gentiles 
turn from their idolatries. Jerusalem shall rise in glory 
and with her the house of God, ‘ but not like unto the 
first.’ This prophecy clearly refers to the last times. 
The teniyjle, which is to be built anew, will not be the 
production of hiiman hands, but in contrast to the 
first will be God’s own workmanship. Jerusalem will 
be the splendid city of the latter days, the heavenly 


Jeru.salem, the temple of God's glorious building, not to 
be likened to any building of former times, not even to 
that of a Herod. It is therefore a mistake to attempt 
to determine from this passage the historical standpoint 
of the writer as if he had lived sometime within the 
period between the post-exilic building of Zerubbabel 
and the work of Herod (so Schiirer in 1 644). 

Rather arc all temples of former times brought into 
contrast with this splendid structure destined to be 
raised in the end of the ages. The writer of this 
prophecy discloses himself by his simultaneous interest 
in the far lilast and in the \\''est. A characteristic note is 
that he takes pains to ntake out the events of the future 
as fulfilment of prophetic prediction. W’e can perceive 
from this how important the time in which he lived must 
have been for the text of our prophetical books. In par- 
ticular we must attribute to it a large share in the 
enlargement by way of commentary of our book of 
Jeremiah, the Hebrew text of which is much more 
copious than that of the Greek translation.^ 

This peculiar method, of filling out the ancient story 
with the prophecies, hopes, and interests of a later time, 
strikes the reader just as much as does the introduction 
of universal history into a tale of family life. The 
mixture of styles resulting from this combination is 
neither elegant nor pleasing. Beautiful or attractive it 
can have been only to an age which found reflected in it 
its own expectations and wishes. Here once more we 
come to the conclusion that a redactor has been at work 
whose inherent weaknesses escaped notice for but a 
short time. The moment the interest which has dictated 
the procedure relaxes, we inevitably perceive the violence 
it has done to the ancient story by the improbabilities 
which it has forced upon it. 

HI. Conjectural Reconstruction 

If we pursue our inquiry as to the original form of 
_ the book of 'I’obit which lay before the 

1 . redactor and was operated on by him, we 

s rue ion. story to be somewhat as 

follows : — 

In Nineveh there lives a pious man, Tobit by name,: his wife 
is Anna, and his son Tobias. He is one of the Jewi>h exiles. 
On a certain occasion, at Pentecost, just before sitting down to 
meat, he sends out his son to invite any needy one from among his 
brethren. Tobias returns with the news that a J ew who has been 
strangled is lying dead in the market-place. Tobit buries the 
body, and as incidental to this loses his eyesight. He thus be- 
comes dependent on his wife ; on one occasion a misunderstand- 
ing arises between them and she casts his alms and his righteous 
deeds in his teeth. Deepb* stirred, he falls into great sadne.ss 
and prays for death. In Kcbatana, Sara the daughter of Raguel 
is cherishing the same wish. An evil spirit, Asmodeus, has 
slain seven successive husbands of hers on the wedding-night. 
H er father’s maidservants reproach her with having herself put 
her husbands to death. In answer to the praj'ers of Tobit and 
Sara ( iod sends forth the angel Raphael to cure '1 obit of his 
blindness, and bring about a union between Tobias and Sara and 
thus deliver the virgin wife from the evil spirit. 

Such, in brief outline, is the scheme of the story ; the 
scene is laid at Nineveh and Ecbatana, and the theme is 
the deliverance from undeserved misfortune of two 
families living in these two places. The solution is 
brought about by the direct intervention of God and 
Raphael, the powers of the celestial world. 

The occurrences in Nineveh are related at some length, but 
only one scene is devoted to the story of Sara. At Nineveh we 
are first of all introduced to the pious, benevolent Tobit. His 
benevolence leads him to show an act of mercy to a dead man 
and this act of mercy in turn becomes lhe_ cause of misfortune 
to himself. The development of this scene indicates that Tobit’s 
misfortune is wholly unueserved. A pious man such as this — so 
the re.ader is given to understand from the very beginning — 
cannot possibly remain unhappj', if there is a righteous God. 

In the second scene we see how poverty comes on the back of 
misfortune. Tobit’s wife becomes dependent for her own and 
her husband’s support upon the kindness of aliens. And, strange 
to say! to the benevolent Tobit who now finds himself in the 
same position as those whom he has so often formerly befriended 
there never occurs the thought of any possibility that his former 
kindnesses may now be requited to himself and to his house. 
In the end 'Tobit, a fter the misunderstanding with his wife, 

1 Cp Kxhij J erctnia nnd seine Zeit, 1902, and see Jekemiah 

ii., § 21. 
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finds himself completely isolated. Where is he to look for either 
comfort or support? ^ The good deed which has been the 
outward occasion of his misfortune is cast in his teeth. Must 
he remain an innocent sufferer throughout all the rest of his life? 
llis prayer is the answer to either question ; it is thus of vital 
importance for the course of the narrative. Forsaken by men, 
Tobit turns to God from whom alone comfort and help can 
come. He prays that death may come to his rescue. We are 
deeply moved by the spectacle of the aged sufferer. Any other 
man would have prayed for recovery. Thus our feelings are 
kept in tension. In what way will God intervene? 

The composition of the two scenes at Nineveh can 
almost be characterised as faultless. We are greatly 
moved as we see this pious man brought to misfortune 
by an act of kindness. In the train of the original 
calamity comes poverty. It is the indirect cause of a 
misunderstanding between Tobit and his loyal wife. A 
venial fault leaves the old man absolutely friendless ; it 
instantly brings its own punishment, but at the same 
time drives him into the arms of Him who alone can 
help. For the time being we are reassured, and free to 
turn our attention to the other scene of action. 

Sar.i scourges her m.T.ids, whether with reason or without, we 
are not told, nor does it matter. Her maids know how to 
avenge themselves on her p.assion.ate temper. They reproach 
her with her undeserved misfortune. Misfortune, scorn, and 
open contempt ; we are touched by the maiden’s fate. She 
would fain lay down life’s burden ; another proof of her 
passionate nature. 'I'he aged man bears his troubles quietly ; 
only when they pass the limits of endurance does he pray to 
God to take away his life. For a moment .Sara thinks of 
ending her troubles with her own hand ; but it is only for a 
moment : she is too good a daughter ; she remembers her 
father. In the one case, Tobit’s difference with his wife throws 
him into the arms of God ; in the other case, the same effect is 
wrought by the daughter’s reflection on what would be the 
sorrow of her father. 

The narrator relieves the fatiguing similarity of the 
two scenes by contrasting the motives. Sara’s prayer 
is framed after the same model as Tobit’s ; invocation 
and adoration ; petition for deliverance from distress. 
Whilst, however, the prayer of the old man moves 
quietly towards its climax, Sara’s emotion is manifest 
throughout. Thus her prayer is much more concrete. 
She had just been on the verge of suicide, and now she 
implores God to let her die. But again the image of 
her father rises before her eyes. The love of life breaks 
in once more upon this passionate nature, the secret, 
uiiuttered wish that God may help her in some other 
wa}'. 

Thus the narrator has still further prepared us for 
the divine intervention. The scene that follows is laid 
in heaven — God sends down Raphael to deliver the two 
petitioners out of their distress. The reader at once 
perceives how the business is to end. Our story is no 
drama that gradually unfolds itself before the eyes of 
the spectator ; the various personages henceforth lose 
their dramatie interest, for we know what the end must 
be. All that remains still unknown is merely tlie 
working out of the details. With disclosure of the 
final issue the question is at the same time started as to 
how God will bring it about. To this the reader is 
intended to give his undivided attention. God’s 
wisdom has to show itself in the skill with which the 
result is effected ; from this point onward the story will 
be an illustration of the wisdom of divine providence. 
And the illustration being so naive, our interest in it is 
but small. T’he art of the narrator, which we were 
able to admire in the opening chapters, seems to leave 
him. This, however, is only because he has attempted 
too ambitious a task and not kept within the bounds of 
his limited abilities. He laboriously seeks to keep up 
our interest by a succession of minor artifices. 

Tobit sets his house in order before his death to 
which he is looking forward. At Rages in Media he 
has deposited a sum of money with Gabael, and 
Tobias must go and fetch it. We are not now able to 
say whether this element figured in the original form of 
the Book of Tobit. In the present text we have word 
of it as early as in 1 14. To Rages the way lies through 
Ecbatana ; we are thus able to divine that God is about 


to make use of the Journey of Tobias for fulfilment of 
his plans. But we must have patience. 

First the father has to give wise instructions to his son ; they 
are, he may well believe, the last words he will ever speak to 
Tobi.as. We for our part know that Tobit is to be rendered 
liappy once more by this journey, and thus, touched by the 
old man s love, we are tided over the delay in the action, 
rsext, the father provides for the .safety of lus son as be.st he 
can : he chooses for him the most trustworthy travelling com- 
panion he can find. Again the narrator discloses too much. 
Ihe companion is no other than Azaria, the angel Raphael in 
human shape. It is touching to read how strictly Tobit 
examines the stranger, so strictly that he has almost to apologise 
f(^ his zeal. M ith our minds fixed on the blind father and his 
affectionate solicitude, _we again forget tliat we are being detained. 
At last an agreement is come to, even in the matter of wages. 
A smrt can be made at last. The father gives his blessing, and 
wishes that the angel of God may go with his son. We smile 
to ourselves, knowing that the father’s prayer i.s already fulfilled. 
Mith the narrator, the religious interest, that of showing his 
readers how God guides the destinies of men beyond all human 
t^hinking, predominates over the aesthetic interest which should 
have taught him not to relieve the tension prematurely. At the 
parting, there are tears ; the blind old man has faith in God 
and remains calm, but not so the mother, whose one thought 
IS that lier only child is leaving, and when she reflects that some 
sncnfice has to be made if the money is to be recovered, she 
deems the present one too great ; ‘ We have enough to live’ on.’ 
Has the narrator forgotten that Tobit is reduced to poverty? 
Or is it his intention to touch us still more deeply by putting 
into Anna’s mouth the sentiment that she would rather go on 
with her present life of care and toil, if only her dear son might 
stay at home? Tobit attempts to divert his wife from her 
sorrow by ‘gently trying to excite her pity for himself; thine 
eyes shall see Inm ! He himself is blind : even should he 
survive till his son’s return, still he will not see him!’ 
(M. riath). 

We see how the author’s main endeavour is to keep 
up the reader’s interest by touching his heart. He 
tries to reach his audience where it is most susceptible *, 
it is one of the artifices he employs to maintain the life 
of a narrative which has lost the element of suspcn.se. 

The departure in its various scenes — the decision, 
the parting instructions, the choice of a companion, the 
farewell — occurs in Nineveh. T'he next scenes, describ- 
ing the journey, naturally are laid in a variety of places ; 
the most important are the encampment by the Tigris, 
and the stay at Raguel's house, so important that the 
original object of the journey, the recovery of the money 
entrusted to Gabael at Rages, becomes a mere epi.sode, 
appended to the scene in Ecbatana. We know before- 
hand the real providential purpose of the journev, and 
thus are not surprised at the turn it takes. Hut that in 
the end the angel, not Tobias, should fetch the money, 
seems a small but charmiug variation : ‘ things fall out 
quite differently from what we imagine' (M. Plath). 

Before going to sleep one night young Tobias bathes 
in the Tigris. A fish leaps out upon him and snaps at 
his foot. A and B have aggravated the natural situation, 
in order to make the story as marvellous as possible. 
With tlieni the fish threatens to swallow the youth. 
And yet, at the angel’s bidding, he is forthwith able to 
seize hold of it and to cast it on the bank so th.at there 
is no real danger. At Raphael’s request he takes with 
hiin the heart, the liver, and the gall of the fish. I'he 
pair continue their journey and draw near to Media, 
the true goal predetermined by God. 

The decisive stay at the hou.se of Raguel is led up to 
by two preparatory scenes — conversations between the 
angel and Tobias In the course of tlieir journey — and is 
followed by two others relating to the recovery of the 
money from Gabael, and the arrival of the fatter at 
Ecbatana. The two dialogues, on the borders of 
Media, before Ecbatana is reached, are intended to 
shorten the long story of the journey and to relieve the 
reader. Again the artist dejDrives us of all the pleasure 
of suspense by elaborately describing beforehand every- 
thing that is going to happen. 

Tobias himself gives occasion for this before Media is 
entered (so x;_A and B less effectively have substituted 
Ecbatana) by his question as to the object in carrying with 
them the heart, gall, and liver of the fish they had killed on the 
evening of their first day’s journey. When we learn that an 
evil spirit can be driven away by the fumes of this liver and 
heart, we at once perceive e.xactly how it is that Sara is to be 
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delivered. All that remains in doubt is as to whether Tobias 
will make up his mind to marry her, and whether Raguel is 
going to give him his daughter in marriage. That the son, 
however, should not think at once of his blind father when he 
hears that with the gall the malady Tobit is suffering from can 
be cured, astonishes us, especially when we see later how 
mindful Tobias is of his father : ‘ My father counts the days ! ’ 
are the words with which he sends the angel to Gabael. Nor 
does he linger with his parents-in-law an hour beyond the exact 
time he had promised. Clearly the narrator took no special 
interest in the characterisation of his various personages ; his 
main interest is in exhibiting and proving the wise governance of 
God ; ‘ God rules supreme and rules all things well ' is his 
central theme. 

The way having been prepared by an explanation of 
the healing virtues of the various parts of the fish, the 
angel proceeds to disclose his plans. T'hey are now 
before the gates of Kcbatana (A and B again read, 
wrongly, Rages). Their next lodging-place is to be 
Raguel’s house. He has but one child, a daughter, 
who is fair and wise. Azaria will speak to her father 
that she may be given in marriage to Tobias. The 
wedding will be held after the return from Rages. 

( ‘ Afterwards things turn out differently from what had 
been thought.’) 

To Tobias, more than to any other, does the right of inheritance 
belong. This jiroposition, which doubtless originally simply 
meant that Tobias, the son of a poor but pious father, was the 
husband chosen for the girl by the wise counsel of God (‘ she is 
appointed unto thee from the beginning,’ 6 is) was only at a later 
date thought out in the manner of commentary to the effect 
that the two were nearly related, and their marriage as near 
relations would be well-pleasing to God and to the Jewish 
nation. 

Had Tobias known nothing of Sara’s misfortune, he 
would now have consented on the spot. As it is, he 
pleads that, being the only son of his parents, he dare 
not lightly risk his life. In itself considered the plan 
which the angel unfolds is not to be rejected. 

He is already strongly prepossessed in favour of it. The 
young man’s love for his parents is most touching. He thinks 
only of their sorrow, and does not fear the evil spirit except 
on their account. That Sara’s story should be known even in 
Nineveh, presupposes a lively intercourse between the two 
places. And such there may have been, not onlj' in the 
narrator’s own time but also in former days ; we must not fall 
into the error of underestimating the trade of antiquity. 

To rejiel his scruples, the angel reminds the youth of 
his father’s injunctions. Unquestionably his reference 
at present is to the one injunction which bade him 
marry a woman of his own kindred. Originally, 
perhaps, no such reminiscence may have stood in this 
place. 

Or possibly, as is also supported by tradition, the reference 
may have been simply to the father’s injunctions general^'. In 
that case we shall perhaps have to think of some such precepts 
as those in x : ‘ They who practise sincerity, shall be blessed in 
their works ; and to all that work righteousness, God shall give 
good counsel.' In this case the angel will have seen an act of 
righteousness in the deliverance of Sara. To the present writer 
this explanation seems the best. 

The argument brought forward by the angel consti- 
tutes the main point to which the whole dialogue leads 
up ; the means exist, by which the evil spirit can be 
driven away. 

Once more we get a description of the virtue that lies in the 
heart and liver of the fish. The narrator tries_ to make it 
interesting by giving Tobias at the same time precise directions 
as to the manner in which the remedy is to be applied. Tobias 
now changes his mind ; he is in love with Sara, or, we should 
say, he finds the proposed marriage with the fair and wise 
daughter of the rich man most acceptable. Such sentiments to 
the ancient conception furnish foundation enough for a happy 
union. 

The second scene before the slay at Kcbatana represents 
a dialogue of persuasion, the first one of instruction, 
judged from our aesthetic standpoint the whole of the 
preliminary scene ought to have been given in the form 
of a single dialogue of persuasion. The narrator’s 
tendency is to break up the action into as many scenes 
as possible. In the discussion as to the derivation of 
the material, we shall haVv'i to keep this consideration 
in mind (§ i6). 

There is no agreement in the rendering of the principal 
scene, that at Kcbatana. AH that can be clearly seen 


from the varying versions of it is the emphasis that is 
everywhere laid on Kaguel’s hospitality. In the end 
ihe betrothal comes about as planned by the angel. 

Here again, according to A and H, which may reproduce the 
oldest reading, Azaria take.s the most important part, inasmuch 
as it is he who communicates to Raguel the wish of young 
Tobias. In x, where, exceptionally, in these scenes the relation- 
ship between Sara and Tobias is particularly dwelt upon, 
Raguel overhears the young man talking to the angel about the 
marriage, and is at once captivated by the idea. 

A marriage contract is drawn up in writing. T here- 
upon Edna prepares the bridal chamber for her 
daughter. Again tears are shed ; the intention is to 
move the heart of the reader ; there is something 
pathetic about the lot of the maid who has already 
buried seven spouses. "I'he effect of the scene, however, 
has been destroyed from the outset as we already know 
of the impending happy issue. In the bridal chamber 
Tobias, at last, makes use of the angel’s prescription. 
'Fhe fumes put the demon to flight. That he should 
be fettered by the angel in Upper Egypt is something 
we were not prepared for. Krom all we have been 
told so far, we should have expected the mere fumiga- 
tion to suffice for complete deliverance from the evil 
spirit. 'I'he prayer the young man now offers is specially 
Jewish. In arrangement it resembles those previously 
recorded. 

Meanwhile Raguel is digging a grave for his daughter’s 
betrothed. 'I'he bridal is to be in secret ; the unhappy 
man dreads his neighbours’ evil tongues. This pro- 
ceeding shows that Sara’s latest betrothal does not differ 
in any way from those which preceded it. No relation- 
ship, therefore, between the couple is presupposed. 
For the rest, we are at a loss to understand the feelings 
of the actors now before us who with cold hearts dig 
graves out of fear of their neighbours, who send a 
maidservant quickly into the bridal chamber to see 
whether the grave shall be needed ; nor yet the feelings 
of the readers who fell edified by the prayer of thanks- 
giving offered immediately afterwards by the digger of 
the grave. Instead of a funeral there is now a wedding. 
In the end it is the angel who has to collect the money 
for the happy bridegroom. Gabael himself comes to 
Ecbaiana to the wedding. It is probable that N has 
here the more original text ; in A and B the phraseology 
is so curt as to be almost unintelligible. 

Gradually the story draws to an end. Two scenes 
prepare for the close. Again the narrator keeps his 
readers waiting. He takes us first to Nineveh. The 
old people are awaiting their son’s return in vain. 
Whilst Tobit is patiently resigned, the mother in her 
anguish spends her nights in weeping and her days in 
watching the road along which her son had passed. 
At Kcbatana, on the other hand, the son amid all his 
happiness has not forgotten his lonely parents. V^ainly 
does the hospitable Raguel press him to tarry. Amid 
the blessings of his new relations Tobias takes his 
departure along with his wife and the angel. After he 
has given his blessing, the father reminds his daughter 
of her duty to her parenls-in-law. The mother, on the 
otlier hand, urges her son-in-law to be kind to his wife. 

Shortly before Nineveh is reached the angel once 
more takes the part of a faithful adviser ; again, he 
gives instructions to Tobias how to heal his blind father. 
In a touching way the narrator brings before our eyes 
the helplessness of the blind old man before he is healed. 
'I he cure accomplished, Tobit praises God, and to the 
great astonishment of the neighbours, himself goes out 
to bring his daughter-in-law home. A seven days’ 
wedding follows. At this point, now that the angel 
has brought Tobias safely back, rescued his wife, re- 
covered his money, and healed his father, his task seems 
done, and we expect him to take his leave. But first 
he must carry out his role as travelling companion to 
the end. As trusty guide he must receive his wages. 
Tobias proposes to share equally with him the wealth 
he has acquired. Now at last the angel reveals to them 
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14. History 
of story : 
time of 
greatest 
vogue. 


his true nature. In a long discourse which, as M. 
Plath has observed, recalls the style of the psalms and of 
Sirach, he makes himself known after declaring that he 
had been a witness to the burial of the dead. They 
are bidden praise God and commit everything to writ- 
ing. ‘After the angel’s command to write in a book 
all the things that have happened, what we expect to 
read is : And they wrote everything down, and here is 
the book’ (M. Plath). 

(a) On a survey of the book and its history, it be- 
comes clear in the first place that it must 
have greatly interested the reading world. 

This is shown by the varying MSS. 
Each individual possessor, copyist, and 
translator has by the introduction of 
certain turns and small alterations which 
commended themselves to him, given expression to his 
sympathy with the lot of those pious people who are the 
subjects of our story. 

(^) Next we are carried back to a time in which this 
material was read with j^eculiar eagerness ; the time, 
namely, about 150 A. d. 7 'he failure of the Jewish 
rebellion presented a temptation to abandon Jewish 
peculiarities and the ancient manner of life altogether. 
It was at this time that the pious exhortations of Tobit 
were amplified, and the duty of cohesiveness was insisted 
upon since pride towards one’s own brethren brings only 
confusion. Quite recently these days of woe had been 
made to throw their dark shadows on the very pages of 
the book. Tobit the faithful Jew of the unhappy 
Assyrian days, the pious sufferer in evil times, was the 
man to speak an earnest word to those of the Jews who 
had escaped the oppression of the revolt. At the same 
time he could also give them a word of comfort, by 
telling them about the Jerusalem of the final future. In 
such manner was the original form of the book modified 
.so as to adapt it to the needs of the time. 

(r) The original form must at one time have had a 
separate existence — -perhaps in a collection of legends, 
since it represents a complete story, artfully constructed. 

IV. Ulti.mate Sources 

The form of a book depends on three lactors : the 
character of the material, the personality of him who 

IK T A gives it shape, and the wants of him 

15. lenaency 

of final 


redactor. 


public to welcome it if we find here a 


melting story, with characters doomed 
to suffer and to bear, to whom angels from heaven are 
familiar beings, whose lives are spent in prayer and 
pious contemplations. The readers rejoice over those 
who are compassionate, but only heaven can reward 
them. The story is not written for the rich but for the 
poor. These do not undertake long journeys ; but they 
like to hear about them. They know well what anxiety 
a son’s journey can cause to a father and mother. 
To be sure, everyone has heard of people who have 
travelled ; these will be welcome as companions should 
necessity for travelling arise. Such things as these are 
not the staple in stories that circulate among traders and 
merchants. In those stay-at-home circles there is belief 
in magical medicaments such as are supposed to be 
found in foreign lands. In the great rivers of distant 
lands swim fish whose heart and liver can exorcise 
evil spirits, whose gall can heal blindness (ep § 6). 
Such readers are at the same time rigorously exacting. 
Each marriage has to be preceded by a written con- 
tract ; money is not handed over without a document. 
A reading public of this sort could have been found in 
Palestine, but in Egypt, as also in Babylonia, the Jews 
were doubtless, for the most part, engaged in trade. 
Moreover, the knowledge of the regions of Mesopotamia 
is by no means exact, and we read that the evil spirit is 
chained in U pper Egypt, Only a writer living sufficiently 
far off could think of that country as the battlefield for 
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contending spirits. Yet the men address their wives as 
‘sister,’ in the Egyptian manner. 'I'hus the flourishing 
period of Palestinian history under the rule of the 
Ptolemies about 300 B.c. , and the influence they 
wielded, must have previously made itself felt, d'he 
year 200 b.c., therefore, may be suggested as the 
approximate date of the original form of our book. 

In the analysis given above (§13) allusion has already 
been made to the tendencies shown by the individual 
who gave its final shape to the material before him. 
He is fond of breaking up the story into short separate 
scenes, of sharp contrasts, of elaborating particular 
scenes. Let us now try, on the basis of these observa- 
tions, to ascertain what was the nature of his work upon 
the material handed down to him, and so to obtain 
approximately some idea of the story as it was when he 
found it. 

First of all then, our attention is claimed by the 
artistic composition of the opening of the story. A 

16 His work legend does not deal in so 

complicated a manner with two separate 
scenes of action. The artful parallel composition of the 
scenes in Nineveh and in Ecbatana is the narrator’s own 
work. The elaborate parting scenes in which we see 
the old man giving wise advice, the young man looking 
out for a travelling companion, the anxious father, the 
weeping mother, cannot be imagined otherwise than as 
a narrative definitely fixed in writing ; it is impossible 
to regard it as a tale popularly handed down by word 
of mouth. The dialogues between the two travellers 
are also highly artificial compositions. The waiting 
parents as contrasted with Raguel hospitably pressing 
his guests to tarry, seem also to have been introduced 
by the narrator. There remain, accordingly, only the 
following elements (which perhaps, however, might be 
still further reduced) to be noted as appertaining to the 
material upon which the narrator has operated, (i) 
The burial of a dead body, and the blinding of a head 
of a family; {2) impoverishment, so that the blind man’s 
wife has to work for their living; (3) a son, accom- 
panied by a stranger, makes a journey to recover money; 
(4) on the way they have an adventure with important 
consequences ; (5) a marriage with a rich heiress, whose 
lot has been made intolerable by the jealous}’’ of an evil 
spirit who will not suffer her husbands to live; (6) the 
healing of the blind father ; (7) the stranger declines to 
accept the acknowledgement offered to him (half of the 
entire estate) in order at last to disclo.se himself to be an 
angel who has been a witness of the burial of the dead. 

Since the appearance of .Simroek’s work Der gute 
Gerhard und die dankhareu Todten (Bonn, 1856) 
zealous efforts have continuously been 


17. Basis in 
folk-lore. 


made to trace back the raw material of 
the Book of Tobit to a widely-spreatl 
story of the gratitude of a departed spirit, of which 
several versions are collected by Simroek. A similar 
Armenian story has also been unearthed (originally 
published by A. v. Haxthausen in his Transkaukasia^ 
I.,eipsic, 1333^, and recently again by M. Idath). In 
dealing with the question whether the story of Tobit 
goes back to a tale of this sort, we have to bear in mind 
that all the kindred stories hitherto brought forward, 
whether from Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Den- 
mark, or Armenia, ha\e in every case passed through a 
long development. They have been current in many 
lands, and been told in many tongues. 

The Armenian tale knows nothing of the father of the 
hero. The hero pays the dead man’s debts with a view 
18 Armenian burial and finally is himself re- 


form of tale. 


duced to poverty. Here the impoverish- 


ment is not so well accounted for as in 
the Book of Tobit. Just as in our tale the Armenian hero 
also wins a rich but unfortunate heiress in marriage. 
He is aided in this by a man who afterwards makes 
hiniself known as the spirit of the dead man whom he 
had buried. To him, too, half of the estate is assigned; 
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but, full of gratitude, he declines to accept the gift. 
Here, plainly, the tale is essentially simpler, d'hore is 
no journey, d'his last feature may have been intro- 
tliiced by preference in ]3laces where people liked to hear 
about such journeys into foreign countries. Elsewhere 
this feature of the story eame to be forgotten. In the 
Armenian tale the inner connection of the parts is not 
so close ; oral tradition is not so strict about details as 
one who writes down his stories. The spirit fights with 
his sword against a serj)ent that on the wedding-night 
comes out of the bride’s mouth and seeks to kill the 
bridegroom. 'I'he serpent, we may safely take it, re- 
presents an evil being. A reminiscence of a similar 
struggle is found also in the Book of 'l obit ; Ra])hael 
binds the evil spirit. W'e are therefore led to the con- 
clusion that two variations can l)e shown ; in the one the 
hero wins the bride by eonlliet with an evil spirit, in the 
other it is by a magical charm. The interest in magical 
effects was })articularly strong among the Babylonian 
Jews. ^ Possibly the tale may have acquired this feature 
in the course of its journey westwards from the regions 
of the Eii])hrntes. A third variation, of a specially 
Jewish character, tells of the hero’s effective prayer on 
the night after his wedding. This variation, the most 
important from the Jewish point of view , has not been 
able to siij)plant the other two in the Book of Tobit. 
In the Armenian tale the blind father is forgotten. 
Popular trarlition has thought only of the hero, whilst 
in the Book of d'obit the narrator who, we might almost 
say, is constantly occujfied with the endeavour to find a 
motive for each separate incident in the narrative, has 
endeavoured also to account for the father’s loss of 
sight ; pos.^ibly it was he who gave to the story the turn 
by wliich the father w ho buries the dead man is made to 
become blind. In that case we must suppo.se him to 
have attributed the meritorious work of burial to the 
old man. 'I'he son it is, indeed, who obtains the 
reward, but the old man recovers his sight, and, accord- 
ing to a truly Jewish notion, is rewarded in his son. 
An important element may have been lost in transit^ — -the 
payment of the dead man’s <lebts. But M. Plath is 
right in pointing out that the Jews, who were painfully 
punctilious about such things, may have found them- 
selves unable to take any special interest in this feature 
of the story. 'I’hus the Jewish narrator may willingly 
have dropped the point, seeking instead to e.\])lain the 
hero’s impoverishment in another way — namely, as 
caused by his loss of sight. 

'I'he stories eolleelcd by Simrock have one more 
feature in common : the hero runs the risk of losing his 
IQ -p X newly-won wife. She is restored to him 
by the aid of the s]3irit. What we have 
, -j here is simjny a favourite method of 
amplifying stories by repetition of the 
same motive. People listened with such interest to the 
story of the manner in which a wife was w’on, that they 
w(‘re eager to hear it again and again. Hence the 
hero has to be in danger of nearly losing his w ife ; by 
some one — often a previous suitor, or several of them 
(here we find the circumstance still pre.served that the 
maid had many suitors) — the attempt is made to kill 
the hero, drown, wound, burn him. hrequently it is 
only at the crisis of these perils that the grateful deceased 
is brought into action, and helps in restoring the lost 
wife to the hero by whom she has previously been won 
single-handed. "I’o llie first successful effort to w’in the 
maid there was added another, and it was sought to make 
the repetition attractive by introducing variations. In 
doing so, no hesitation was felt in omitting the spirit’s 
share in the exploit if this w’as thought desirable. 'Fhe 
inlluence of Christianity also occasionally makes itself 
felt. 

In one form of the story the rebtnlding of a ruined church of 
St. Nicholas takes the place of pious burial of the dead. The 


1 See J udisch-BuhylonIsche Zaiibertexte^ ed. Stube (Halle? 
1895). 
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saint afterwards plays the part usually a.ssigned to llie helpful 
spirit. 

In many forms of these stories the aged father of the 
hero is retained, only he does not come so much to the 
front as in the Book of Tobit. It is he who sends the 
son forth on a journey. 

-\lso the trait which represents the old man as blind 
and recovering his sight by the skill of the departed 
sjjirit, occurs in one of the stories. W'e may con- 
jecture this point to have l-»een a characteristic one 
in the old story. As the adventures of the son were 
added, the father easily fell more and more into the 
background ; the same interest was no longer felt in his 
fortunes, he became a secondaiy' character, until lie 
finally disappeared altogether in many variants of the 
tale. In 'Fobit the develojiment has tended in precisely 
the opposite direction. The wife reduced to toiling foV 
strangers is also a favourite figure in these stories ; only 
it is the wife of the hero, often represented as reduced 
to ]:)overty in winning her. 

I'inally, the spirit of the departed does not always 
appear in human shape ; some of the stories introduce 
him as a mere ghost. In one of them ‘a vast figure’ 
supports the hero, in another a tiny, wrinkled mannikin, 
in a third a bird, in a fourth a raven, in a fifth a swan, 
in a sixth a talking wolf. In the Book of 'lobit the 
rescuer appears in human shape ; there are traces, 
however, which might seem to intlicate that an animal- 
form appeared in one of the variations. 

k. dog follow.s ihe youth on hi.s journey to and fro— in a 
meaningless way, one might almost say. Surely it would be 
exaggeration at least to call this, as M. Plath does, ‘a charming 
touch of naive miniature-painting.’ We should at lea.st e.xpect- 
on the homeward journey, that the dog would go before and 
make known the travellers’ return. It was only in a late redac- 
tion that this natural expectation w'as gratified (so Sjt. and 
Jer.). Now, just as in the account of the maidcn’.s rescue from 
ihe evil spirit traces are to l)e found of an older tradition, it is 
possil)Ie that here also we have a trace of the same sort. The 
dog which accompanies the licro when he starts may have been in 
one of the variations of the tale the spirit of the dead man. In 
another, which has a more historical air, there survi^'es only 
a feeble recollection of this feature, to which afterwards increased 
importance came once more to be attached. 


If we choose to lay stress on the fact that the demon 
bears the name of Asmodeus, which comes from the 
I’ersian Aeshma daeva, w e might find further confirmation 
of the conjecture just offered w hen it is rellected that w ith 
the Persians a certain power over evil spirits was assigned 
to tlie dog. 'Hius we get four variations in the story of 
the winning of the maiden, somewhat as follows : — 

[a) 'I'he myth of the fight of a radiant heavenly being 
with a demon (ep on Persian soil the Sraosha’s combat 
against Aeshma daeva) ; (b) the story of a dog as a 
faithful protector and travelling-companion (cp the wolf 
in Simrock); {c) the story of the magic remedy against 
tlie impure spirit ; {J} the edifying tale of the pious prayer 
on the wedding-night. Cp Zokoastkiam.s.m, § 22. 

We shall therefore have to attribute to the 'Fobit 
legend a foreign origin. Nor shall we be going too far 


20. Foreign 


if we suppose that abroad numerous 
- - variations were already atloat. In the 
origin. story as it sprends by word of mouth, the 
se]iarate features get displaced ; many are forgotten, 
new' things are added. One idea, however, is firmly 
held ; llie idea, namely, that to have ))ity on the un- 
buried dead is a meritorious work ; it is sure of its 
reward ; the buried one is grateful. The history of the 
Book of Tobit shows us how even in remote limes the 
nations learned from each other, and how' they worked 
up the material they had thus acquired, each in its own 
way. Tlie Jewish nation also, wliich we are erroneously 
in the habit of regarding as so e.xclusive, lakes up a 
foreign legend, goes on repeating it until it has got it 
into fixed oral form, in order next to pass it on to some 
story-writer who is able to shape it into an edifying 
household tale, capable, in subsequent adaptations 
suited to the requirements of each successive time, of 
ministering comfort to many succeeding generations. 
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The most important modern commentaries are those of Ilgen, 
Die Geschichte Toby's jiack drey verschiedenenOri^inalen^ devi 
Griechisc/te>t, dem Lateinischen des Hier- 
21 . Literature, onymus und einem Syrischen, 1800; 

Fritzsche in KGH, 1853 ; Wace in Speaker's 
Comvt., 1888; and Zockler in KGH, 1891. On the Ahikar 
story see the literature cited under Achiachakus, especially 
The Story 0/ Ahikar front the Syriac^ Arabic^ Armenian^ 
Ethiopic, Greek, and Slavonic Eersions,^ by F. C. Conybeare, 
J. Rendel Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. Nestle, review of 
The Story 0/ Ahikar, Exp. T 10 [1899] 276^;, and ‘ Zum Buche 
Tobit,’ Septnagintastudien, 2 [1899] 22 J. Rendel Harris, 

‘ The Double text of Tobit,’ Amer. J. Theol., July 1899, PP* 
5.fr-554 ; JMoulton, ‘The Iranian Background of Tobit,' 

March 1900, pp. 257-260. W. E. 

TOCHEN (jph ; 0 okka [R]. -XXAN [A], eN 06 KeM 

[ = 'ri pr?] and I ex0eM. perhaps a doublet, [L]), a village 
in Judah assigned to Simeon (§10), i Ch. 432. It eorre- 
sponds to the Kther of I| Josh. 19 7, which is probably a 
corruption of Athach [ q . v . ). 

In Josh, il.c.') ©a inserts QaXya. (var. in cursives OaaK, 6aa \) — 
j\e., Tochen, — before teOep — i.e., Ether. Bennett (SBOT, 
‘Josh.,’ Heb.) follows but the insertion must be due to a 
later correction, pn is perhaps a corruption of -jnj;* See 
Athach. 

TOGARMAH (nO-j:h, Gen. 10 3 [P], elsewhere 
nD"ipp : Oopyafxa [BQ/?silEL], Oepyafia [B in Ezek. 38 6; but 
9aipyafia, in 27 14 ; Q in Ezek. and A everywhere except i Ch. 
16 Ooppafx]’, Thogormah in Gen., elsewhere Thogorvia, l^esh. 
tugartmi). 

Togarniah appears in Gen. 10 3 i Ch. 16 as third son 
of Goiner, son of Japheth ; also (as Heth-Togarniah) in 
Ezek. 27 14 as a people trading with Tyre in horses and 
mules, and in 386 as representing the far north, and 
forming part, with Gomer, of the army of Gog. Josephus 
thought of the Phrygians, who were famous for their 
horses (Horn. //. 8185); the Armenians, however, in 
later times claimed Haik the son of Thorgom for their 
ancestor. The name has been identified by Delitzsch 
and Hal^vy independently with Tel-garimmu, a city 
(mentioned by Sargon and Sennacherib) situated on 
the border of Tabali (see Tubal). That I (8) had be- 
come o in the document from which P drew’, surprises 
Schrader 85), nor can we blame him. The 

truth probably is that here, as elsewhere in Gen. 10 , 
corruption and reconstruction are jointl}’’ the causes of 
the present form of the Table of Nations. ‘ Gomer ’ is 
one of the current corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel ’ ; Ashkenaz 
is a combination of Asshur and Kenaz ; Riphath is a 
corruption of Zarephath (the southern Zarephath), and 
Togarmah represents either Gomer simply or lieth-gomer 
( = Heth-jerahmeel). This throws light on Ezek. 27 14 
386 . See Cril. Bib. 

See 13 el. Par. 246 ; Cahoer Bib. -Lex. 906 ; Hal. R EJ 33 13; 
Lag. Arjucnische Studien, § 865. T. K. C. 

TOHU (-inn), b. Zuph, a name in the genealogy of 
Samuel (i S. 1 1, 0oKe [B]. 0OOY [A]. 0coe [P]). cor- 
responding to Naiiatii (Tim ; KArNA0 [P>], k.n<\0[A], 
N<NA 0 [P] I ndhdth [Pesh.]) in i Ch. t)26[ii], and to 
Toah (nin ; 0 ei 6 = nbT [B], 0ooYe [A], naa0 [L] ; 

Idhii [Pesh.]; Thohu [Vg.] as in Sam.) in 7'. 34 [19]. 
The second of these forms (nru) niay have arisen out ofnnn 
by a scribe’s error. But this is not certain, for Nahath, 
in Gen. 3613, is the son of Re uel = Jerahmeel (Che.). 
Most {e.g. , Klost. , Dr. , Ru. , Ki. ) adopt the form Tohu ; 
but, on the assumption that Zuph is really an Ephraimite 
place-name, some prefer pn or nnn (cp We. ProlS^'^ 
220 ; Marq. Fund. 12, and see Tahath, Ephraim, 
§ 

[The subject, though small, is intricate, and the correct reading 
of the text can only be decided as a part of a larger inquiry, 
which includes the question whether Samuel was not really of 
a Jerahmeelite family, belonging perhaps to Benjamite territory 
in the Negeb. Textual criticism, too, has to be practised com- 
prehensively. Cp Ramathaim-zophim. — ^T. K. c.j 

TOI(Tk 0OYOY or 0 ooy[B]. 0<\ei [AL], 2 S. 89 /), 
or Tou ('irn, 06OA [BN], 0OOY [A], 0 oAa [L] ; 
king of the men of Antioch [Pesh.], i Ch. I 89 f. ), king of 
Hamath, who sent his son Joram (or, as Ch. , Hadoram) 
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to ‘salute’ David [i.e., to recognise his suzerainty) and 
to offer presents of silver, gold, and bronze, after iJavid’s 
victory over Hadad-ezer. If the te.xt is correct, Toi’s 
Hamath cannot be the great Syrian city of Hamath, 
w'hose king was too powerful to mind David, and indeed 
was not one of David's neighbours, but a second Hamath, 
on the W. of Zobah, which formed a state on the same 
minute scale as Maacah ( = Geshnr). So Mfinckler (G/ 
2209 f.). More probably, however, both here and 
wherever a Hamath is spoken of as on the border of 
Israel, nen (MT Hamath) should be (Maacath). 

It is, to say the least, uncertain which of the two Maacahs is 
intended here (.see Maacah). The Hadad-ezer defeated by 
David may have been king of Zarephath (not Zobah). In 
this case ‘ Maacah ’ may be another name for the territory of 
Rehoboth (g'.v.), and 'yp will perhaps be a corrupt form of 
Talmai (q.v.). Cp, however, Driver and Budde [SBOT^ 
on 2 S., l.c. T. K. C. 

TOKHATH (nnpri, M), 2 Ch. 3422 ; see Tikvatii. 

TOLA (rVin, [BADI-'L]), b. Puah, b. Dodo, 

an Issacharite, a deliverer of Israel, W’ho dw’elt, and 
finally was buried, at Shamir in ‘ mount Ephraim’ (Judg. 
10 1 /. ); the name also occurs w ith Puvah, Job (or 
Jashub), and Shirnron as a clan-name of Issachar (Gen. 
4613: 0 coA^N [B] ; Nu.2623 I Ch. 7 1 /. : 0 oA(\€K. 
0 oAe. 0 coA(\ei [B]; cp Tolaite, Nu. /.c., 0 ooA<N[e]i 
[BALL]). On these ‘minor judges’ in general, see 
Judges, § 9; and on the difficulties arising out of (i) 
the designation 'son of Dodo,' (2) the description of 
Tola’s home as in Mt. Epliraim, and (3) the reading 
Kapte (or Kaprje) in eight minuscules which are, with 
one exception, without the reference to Issachar, see 
Iss.\CHAR, §§ 2, 7 ; lastly, on the coincidence between 
Tola, 'crimson worm, cochineal,' and Puah (.-tn'ie:), a 
plant from which a red dye was obtained, see Moore, 
Pudges, 273 (cp Names, § 68). All these questions are 
still open. 

The problems may seem small ; but they are not insignificant. 
To understand ‘Tola’ we must revise our notions respecting 
Abimelech, Jair, and Jephthah, between whom ‘Tola, b. Buah, 
b. Dodo’ is introduced. In reality the three former heroes all 
])elong to the Jerahmeelite Negeb, Abimelech to Cusham (see 
Shechem), Jair and Jephthah to ‘ Ir-gil'ad ’ or ‘ Ir-jerahme’el. ’ ^ 
The personal names too have suffered cliange ; here the alteration 
was to a great extent caused by the wearing down of the old rianies 
in the mouth of the people. ‘ Abimelech,’ which, superficially 
regarded, appears to mean ‘the heaven-god is father,’ maybe 
a modification of ‘ Arrib-Jerahmeel’ ; ‘Jair’ of ‘Jether,’ ‘Jeph- 
thah’ of ‘Naphtoah .’2 On the analogy of these and similar 
restorations, we are methodically bound to read thus in Judg. 10 i, 
‘ Ibshtaol, b. Ephrath, b. Dodi, b. Jerahmeel, a Zarhite : he dwelt 
in Shamir (q.v.) in the highlands of Jerahmeel.’ The least 
obvious of these restorations is (Eshtaol)for (Tola). 

The emendation, which is at any rate plausible, is suggested by 
the combination of Zerah and Shaiil in Nu. 2013 (tlen. 40 10). 
Kshtaol — i.e., virtually Shaul — is, in fact, a N. Arabian clan-name 
of the Negeb indeed, in i Ch. 2 53 the l^Nlitaolitesare expressly 
connected with Kirjath-jearim — i.e. (as one can now see), Kirjatli- 
jerahmeel. Kapie or /caprje should, according to sound method, 
represent nip (Kareah or Korah), and this is jirubablj' the ex- 
pansion of a fragment of Jerahmeel, which came to be adopted as 
the name of one of the Jerahmeelite clans. Th.it Shemer is a 
N. Arabian clan-name could easily be shown at length, but is 
plain enough from the combination of names in 2 Ch. 24 26 (2 K. 
1221), 'I’hat there is a southern Ephraim ( = Jerahmeel) has 
been repeatedly maintained by the jiresent writer (cp jMicah, i). 
As to the historical kernel of Judg. 10 i f, it is enough to remark 
th.at, though genuine historical evidence is wanting, it is at any 
rate probable that king Saul was not the first member of the Saul- 
clan to strike an effective blow for Israel, and that the larliest 
achievements of this clan were not in Benjamin but in the N » geb. 

The same emendation (ml for should possibly be 

made in Judg. 615 (see Crit. Bib.). T. K. C. 


1 ‘Kamon’ in Judg. 10 5 might come from ‘ M.ahan.aim ’ (cp 
Kamon), but also from ‘Jerahmeel’ (which is moreover the 
probable original of ‘ Mahanaim ’ and ‘ Karnaim ’). -iv'r j i'l 
127 can hardly in the present state of inquiry be regarefed other- 
wise than as a corruption of Ty. There seems to the 
present writer to he evidence of a southern Gilead (another name 
for Jerahmeel ?). 

2 Or, vice versa, Naphtoah (cp Naphtuhim) is a modification 
of Jiphtah ; cp Nathan and Ethan. 

3 ‘ Eshtaol ’ is probably a modification of the clan-name Shaul ; 
the / is a transition-consonant — i.e., it facilitates the transition 
from one articulation to another (cp Kon., Lehrg. 2 i, p. 472). 
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TOLAD 

TOLAD I Ch. 429 ; in Josh. 1630 Eltolad. 

TOLBANES (toABanhc [BA]), i Esd. 925 = Ezra 
10 24, Telkm. 

TOLL (HTO. Ezra 420 ; n*n:p, Ezra 4 13 724). See 
Taxation, § 7 n. ; cp Trade, § 83 (/) {2). 

TOLMAN (toAman [A]), i Esd. 5 28 RV = Ezra 242 , 
Talmon. 


TOMBS.' As already observed (see De.\d, § i, 
col. 1041), the regular practice of the Hebrews was to 
P .. . bury their dead, the instances in which 
° they burned them being e.xceptional and 
conceptions, ext^ordin.-iry.'-* ’I he e.Nplanation is to 
be sought in the idea that the human soul remained 
even after death in some kind of connection with the 
body ; in the case of unburied persons, as long as the 
body found no resting-place, the soul also had none. 
The spirits of sueh departed ones wander restlessly 
about, and even in the world of the dead, in Sheol, 
must hide themselves in holes and corners (Ezek. 3223 
Is. \ 4 15, etc. ). 

These views being held, one would expect to find the 
Hebrews not only attaching great importance to burial 
but also giving special care to making their tombs as 
splendid and artistic as possible. It was by similar 
views, in point of fact, that the Egyptians were led not 
only to preserve — one might almost say, for ever — the 
bodies of their dead by embalming them, but also to 
build magnificent resting-places for them, dwellings 
resembling those of the living, and furnished with every- 
thing in which the soul when in life took most delight. 
Thus it was in the construction and adornment of its 
tombs that the art of Egypt found its most welcome 
tasks and the widest field for its development. With 
the Israelites, however, the case was cjuite different. 
With them, apart from cases where Cireek or Roman 
influences interfered, the places of sepulture were always 
of the simplest description, without any resort to the 
arts of the painter or the sculptor. The cause of this 
is, naturally, to be sought in the first instance in the 
Hebrews' notorious deficiency in artistic endowment ; 
in none of the fine arts did they ever make any im- 
portant contribution of their own. Cp Colours, § i. 
In the present case, however, we ought probably to 
take account also of the operation of a religious motive 
which prevented the Israelites, while borrowing from 
the Phoenicians in other respects, to imitate them in the 
architectural beauty and monumental grandeur of their 
tombs. The religion of Yahwe from the outset set 
itself against every kind of worship of the dead with the 
utmost emphasis. 

However we may explain it, the fact i.s undeniable that 
Yahwi.sm had at times to contend with a very stroiyg inclination 
towards this form of worship. This could not fail to have its 
influence on the outward form given to places of burial. Every- 
thing that was fitted to promote worship of the dead in any form 
must have been antipathetic to Yahwism. And as the worship 
of the dead on the one hand led directly to the sumptuous 
adornment of the places where they lay, so on the other hand 
beauty and lu.xury di.splayed in these could not fail to promote 
that form of worship. 


It was entirely in accordance with the spirit of 
Yahwism that the graves of the dead — though with all 
reverent piety towards the dead, and notwithstanding 
the existence of the view stated above — were kept as 
plain and simple as possible. 

The whole of Palestine is rich in ancient burying- 
placcs. It would be natural, therefore, to expect full 
^ . and accurate information as to the 

2 . Subterranean pr.actice. This ex- 

sepulchres. pectation, however, is not fulfilled ; 
tho.se which arc known to us are far from having been 
sufficiently examined with respect to their origin and 


1 [For the various Hebrew and Greek terms, see below, § 9.] 
- [Recent investigations at Gezer seem to show that crema- 
tion was regular among the earliest inhabitants of that district 
at least. But it is impossible to speak more decidedly until the 
excavations are completed ; see PEFQ, 1902, pp. 347 ^.] 
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dale, so that we are often unable (for example) to 
distinguish Christian from Jewish tombs. It lies indeed 
in the very nature of the case that there should be 
difficulty in dating these ; by reason of their very 
simplicity they show no very characteristic architectural 
forms by which their period could be fixed, and 
inscriptions, loo, are almost wholly wanting. It is not 
possible therefore to describe the sepulchral styles of the 
various ages in the order of successive periods, — in 
other words to sketch the aevelopmcnt and history of 
this department of art. \Ve must rest content with 
describing the ancient sepulchres still extant, classifying 
them according to the differences they show and deduc- 
ing from these the characteristic features of this class 
of structure in the Hebrew domain. 

'Fhe first generalisation which presents itself is that 
they are all of them rock-tombs, that is to ’say, hewn 
out of the living rock. Kow'hcre do we find any trace 
of built sepulchres. Of tombs above the level of the 
ground — mausoleums in w’hich the sarcophagus was 
placed — no trace has reached us from ancient times nor 
do we hear of any such, any more than we hear of 
sarcophagi or coffins. With the Phoenicians, also, 
tombs above the surface are the exception, not the rule ; 
but they are frcfjuent in Syria in the Hellenistic period 
(cp, for example, the sepulchral lowers of Palmyra). 
In so far as tombs above the surface occur in Palestine 
at all, they belong to the Hellenistic period ; and even 
then the characteristic examples of this type of 
sepulchre are not buildings, but are hewn out of the 
solid rock. The same holds good of the subterranean 
tombs. Nor does the O'F contain any hint of built 
sepulchres though this has often l)ceti supposed.' 'Phis 
is connected with the physical character of the country ; 
the soft limestone of the mountains of Palestine pre- 
sented many natural caverns which in the early period 
were used in the first instance as burial-places (see 
below'). In particular, it was easily wrought, so that 
the excavation of vaults and chambers in it presented 
no difficulty loo great for the technical skill of the 
Israelites to oxercome. 

There are indeed in Palestine (as already indicated) 
some e.xamples of tombs above the surface. 'I'he best 
know n are those of the X'alley of Kedron ; the so-called 
Tomb of Absalom and the Pyramid of Zacharias. 
These two, however, show' quite clearly in their ornamen- 
tation the influence of Greek and late-Egyptian art ; 
moreover, they too have been carved out of the living 
rock, and their arrangement is so analogous to that 
of the subterranean tombs as to make it quite clear 
that it has been copied from these. 

A solitary e.xception would seem to be the so-called monolith 
of Slloam which, according to the unanimou.s judgment of 
arclueologists, dates back to the pre-exilic period ; but this 
great rock ‘die ’of 6.10 metres in length, 5.60 in breadth, and 
about 4 in height is also cut out of the living rock. It bears 
evidence of Egyptian influence, but on the other hand there is 
no trace of the Greek style. Perrol and Chipiez, however {Hist, 
of Art in Jud. 1 275^), question for weighty reasons whether 
this monument really was originally and from the first intended 
as a tomb ; more probably its purpose was formerly quite 
different (perhaps to serve as site for an altar) and the burial 
chambers and niches within must have been excavated later. 


3. Phoenician 
models. 


The model which served for the Hebrew' tomb was 
unmistakably the Phoenician not the Egyptain type, 
alike as regards single sepulchres and 
collective groups. Here also a leading 
characteristic of Phoenician architecture 
comes clearly into the foreground (cp PHa:NiciA, § 8) : 
the great part which is assigned to the perpendicular 
rock-w'all. The individual tombs as well as the larger 
burial places were hewn by preference in steep rock- 
faces where nature offered these. For this purpose 
ready use was made of the walls of the caverns which 
are of such frequent occurrence in Palestine and w hich 
already furnish natural sepulchres (see below). Thus 
for example the hollow' under the Haram of Hebron — 


t On Jobs 15, see below, § 9 [5]. 
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which has not as yet been explored with any detail — is 
a eave sepulchre. The finest example of a system of 
rock-hewn sepulchres of the type indicated is supplied 
by Petra, the ‘City of Tombs. ’ There can be seen the 
most magnifieent tombs, series upon series, with 
sumptuous portals, hewn at almost inaecessible heights 
in the perpendicular wall. These tombs, it is true, 
belong all of them to the later period, but thus they 
bear witness merely to the persistent survival of the 
practice. If no natural rock wall was available, then 
such a wall was artificially made by excavating from 
the surface downwards in a rocky bed a rectangular 
space with perpendicular walls. A quite characteristic 
example of this kind of burying-plaee is to be seen in 
the so-called ‘ Sepulchres of the Kings ’ at Jerusalem 
(fig. i), though these also belong to the later period 
(ist cent. A.D. ). Here we find a great enclosure 
(28 X 25. 3 metres) excavated to a depth of 8 metres in 
the solid rock, and reached from the surface by a wide 
stair. The portal to the place of graves properly so- 
called, is on the western wall (see below). 

On the other hand, no example has yet been found 
in Palestine of the shaft-tombs (tombs reached by a 
narrow perpendicular shaft), ^ so frequently met with in 
Egypt and so characteristic for this branch of architec- 
ture there. Yet it does not follow, of course, that this 
type of tomb was wholly unknown in Palestine in the 
olden time. 

As regards the form of sepulchre proper in Palestine, 
the Phoenician type is closely followed. The extant 
p examples fall into four classes ; (i) Pigeon- 
^^1^ tombs, usually called kokim,'^ rect- 

angular recesses driven into the wall at right 
angles to the face, and measuring about 5-6 ft. in length 
by li ft. in breadth and depth. Into these the body 
was thrust lengthways. (2) Sunken tombs which like 



troughs hewn out of the perpendicular rock-wall, i.^, ft. 
wide and of the length of the body, some 2i ft. above 
the level of the floor. These also arc invariably arched. 
They thus represent a combination of the shelf tomb 
with the sunken tomb : a shelf tomb is hewn into the 
rock-wall and in this shelf a sunken tomb or mould 
like a coffin is hollowed out. 

The observed departures from these four types are 
uniniportant and in no case alter the fundamental type 
but relate principally to the measurements. In the 
kokim double resting-places are met with, that is to say, 
koklm of twice the ordinary width in which two bodies 
could be laid side by side ; down the middle runs a 
little channel-like hollow about a handbreadth wide 
separating the two resting-places (see fig. i) ; there are 
instances also of double benches for the reception of 
two bodies, though tlicse are of rarer occurrence (see 
fig. I h). 

In the trough-tomb class an interesting peculiarity’ is seen in 
a tomb near Haifa. Here the trough-tombs are not, as is 
usually the case, like shelf-tombs hewn out lengthways along 
the wall, hut like kokint, at right angles to its surface. In this 
case also double tombs occur corresponding to the double koklm 
mentioned above ; a narrow slit nearly i foot wide separates the 
individual resting-places. Each pair of these is connected 
breadthways by a semicircular arch. 


The tombs just described were not simply hewn out 
of the rock without further preparation. Even when it 
6 Form of grave for a single person 

sepulchral question, it was not the 

ebnTuhprc practice to excavate in the rock-surface a 
and groups graves we use ; by pre- 

ference a little subterranean chamber was 
01 chambers. 1 1 .1 1 • , 

made, and the grave was made m the 

floor or in the wall as the ease might be. At first sight 
we might feel inclined to connect this general preference 
for subterranean sepulchral chambers with the original 
custom of using caves for purposes of burial. 'I'here 
was yet another element, liowever, which contributed to 
this result, namely the desire to keep the dead members 
of a fanuly, or clan, still united even in the grave. In 
such a sepulchral chamber many graves of all the 
different kinds could easily be brought together. Subse- 
quent stages were the adding of a second chamber to 
the first, or several chambers might be connected by 
passages, or great subterranean constructions made. 
Thus the plaees of burial fall into three distinct classes : 
(i) simple chambers for one body only which is buried 
in a sunken tomb in the floor. These burial ehaml)ers 
are frequently unclosed. (2) Single chambers with 
several graves of the different sorts mentioned, particu- 
larly kokim and shelf tombs. (3) Larger comple.xes 
embracing several chambers. Examples of all three 
classes are numerous in Palestine. To the first class, 
that of single chambers with only one grave, belong 


Fig. I. — Plan of the tombs of the kings. 

our modern graves were hewn out on the upper surface 
of the rock and closed with a flat stone. (3) Shelf 
tombs, that is to say benches or shelves on which the 
bodies were laid. These shelves either ran at a height 
of about 2 ft. round one or more walls of a sepulchral 
chamber, or else were hewn lengthways as niehes in the 
rock wall (about ft. square, and of the length 
required for the body) ; in the latter ease they were as 
a rule provided with an arch above. (4) Trough tombs, 

1 [Two examples of the shaft-type, however, have been found 
at Tell ej-Judeitleh. A cylindrical shaft over 2 metres deep is 
hollowed in the rock, and at the bottom a small doorway leads 
to an irregular chamber about 1.80 metres by 1.50 (Bliss and 
Macalister, PEF Excavations, 1898-1900, p. 1997^ (1902).] 

[2 With the post-biblical O'DIS (Dalman are connected 

the pnu ^md pni2j of Nabatean and Palmyrene inscr. respec- 
tively ; ultimately the word seems to come from the Ass. 
kimahhu. For a discussion of other Nabatean terms, see Ue 
Vogu6. ‘Notes d’^pigraphie arameenne,’ 1175^, /. As. 
(exlrait), 1896.] 



many of the tombs on the southern slope of the Valley 
of Hinnom. In agreement with the purpose they serve, 
these chambers are for the most part rather small. 
Amongst these, on the side of the Hill of Plvil Counsel, 

I are also some belonging to the second class : single 
I chambers with several graves. For a fuller account of 
I these see Tobler (t7/». tr/V. , § 1 1 below). Very instructive 
j exantples of the third class of larger complexes are 
found in the so-called Sepulchres of the Kings and of 
I the Judges in Jerusalem. Both e.xamples indeed are of 
I late date, but the Hellenistic influence (so far as it 
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appears at all) is shown only in the ornamentation, 
particularly in the portal, not in the arrangement of the 
eomplex as a whole. 'I'he Sepulchres of the Kings 
display best the cjuite regular type, h'rom the porch 
with a portal in Clreek style a quite low narrow passage 
which was closed by a disk of stone leads into the 
apjjroxiniately cubical antechamber which has no graves. 
Opening out of this on three sides are the three 
sepulchral chambers proper — also approximately cubical, 
with shelf and shaft tombs. Each of these chaml^ers 
has a side-chamber also ; of these two (fig. i g) are at 
a lower level and partly go under the principal chamber 
— plainly on account of the configuration of the site. 



This difference of level in the various chambers is the 
characteristic feature of the sepulchres of the Judges. 
These (see lig. 2) are on two different levels and, besides, 
in the upper sepulchral chamber, above the graves on 
the ground level at a height of about 3 ft. from the 
surface, there is a second set of chambers and graves. 

A complete departure from this regularity is shown in a very 
interesting way by the so-called Sepulchres of the Prophets on 
the iMount of Olives, which hitherto are quite unique among 1 
the tombs of Palestine. They belong to the ancient — that is to 
say, at least pre-( irecian — period, and e.xlubit no trace of 
Hellenistic innuence. Their original feature (see fig, 3) is that 
instead of various chambers of square or rectangular plan , 
opening into each other, two semicircular passages round a 
rotunda are hewn out of the rock, and connected with one i 
another and with the rotunda by means of ray-like passages 
radiating from the rotunda. In the wall of the outermost 
passage are 27 kokivi arranged in ray-fashion, hewn out of the 
solid rock. Connected with this passage moreover are two side- 
chambers, also with kokljn. 

Tlie principal difference between single tombs and 
family sepulchres is to be sought not so much in com- 
A e of single tomb 

® can have its antechamber, etc., as well as 
ese orms. chamber proper) as ratlier in tlie 
number and description of the separate resting-places. 
So far as we are at present in a position to judge, the 
single toml>s tombs witli room for one or at most 
two occupants) have either shelf or trough tombs, and 
according to the pretty generally accepted opinion of 
Tobler, Mommert, and others, such tombs are to be 
regarded ns ancient Jewish. On the other hand, 
according to the same authorities the single burying- 
place witii grave hollowed in the ground is not to be 
dated earlier than the beginning of the Christian era, 
Xo instances are known of sepulchral chambers with 
only one or two koklm. This is easily accounted for : 
the use of this description of tomb, which demanded the 
smallest amount of space, was only desirable or necessar}' 
where the problem was to provide a relatively large 
numlier of resting-places within the same sepulchre. In 1 
tile case of a single tomb even the smallest sepulchral 
chamber was always aVde to furnish roonj for a trough | 
or shelf tomb (or alternatively a sunken tomlj), Kokitn 1 
are thus peculiar to family sepulchres, which in other ' 
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respects have the same characteristics as single graves. 
The sunken tomb is also, in the case of family burying- 
places for the most part regarded as a sign of a relatively' 
late date. Until, however, all the known tombs shall 
have been systematically e.xamiiied, this question ought 
not to be regarded as definitely settled. So also the 
other questions as to the age of the shelf-, niclie-, and 
shaft-tomb, and the frequency of their occuirence 
respectively at the different periods remain open. 

Of one form only, namely of the kokim, can it be 
definitely affirmed that it was already extensively in use 
in the older period, as we can also say that the single 
chambers (mentioned above under § 5 [2]) .are shown by 
the excavations to be, properly speaking, the oldest, and 
at all times the most usual type of tomb among the 
Israelites. These kokim placed at right angles to tlie 
wall surface, take up least room and permit the intro- 
duction of a large number of bodies into one chamber. 

This arrangement appears as that most commonly in use in 
the Mishna also, where it alone is mentioned and precise regula- 
tions are laid down as to its size and the like {^Babd Bathrd\ Ce). 
The sepulchral chamber nie'drali, see Caves) has to be 

4 cubits in breadth and 6 in length ; the entrance is to be on the 
short side; the other short .side is to have two kokim, each of 
the longer sides three, making eight in all. 1 1 need not, liowever, 
cause any surprise to discover that the sepulchres which have 
been explored do not accurately answer these prescriptions (the 
nearest approach to them is found in a tomb at ed-l)uwcimeh 
and another on the Hill of Evil Counsel) ; practical necessities 
were .stronger than prescriptions, and, in particular, the number 
of resting-places in each tomb greatly vanes. In reality no rule 
is observable, but complete freedom prevails, as in the instances 
already cited. 


That we may safely assume for the older period the 
employment of Large complexes is made evident by the 
fact that the kings of Judah had two great burial-places 
of this description. In the first and oldest of these were 
Ijiiried the kings down to Hezekiah’s time ; Manasseh 
appears to have prepared a new scpulclire of the Kings 
(2 K. I18). We may safely suppose the.se tomlis to 
have Ijcen of great extent, yet simpler than tliose of 
later date, and without mucli elaboration of ornament. 

Xot each separate resting-place was closed, but only 
tlie entrance to the sepulchral cliamber. The sunken 

7. Protection ‘he surface of the ground 

. , , were doubtless as a rule covered with 

O om s. ^ stone, but the koklm on tlie otlier 
hand were often left open. At tlie same time tlicre was 
no sjiecial difficulty in this case also in closing the 
entrance with a stone, and this may frequently have 
been done. In the case of bciicli tombs, however, 
shutting up was impossible, for there the body, 
enveloped only in grave-clothes — coffins were not usual 
■ — was simply laid upon the shelf. All the more care- 
fully therefore in these circumstances must the sepiil- 
chr.al chambers have been closed and protected again? t 
the entrance of wild beasts. The pa.s.sages to tlie.se 
cliambers are therefore for the most part very low and 
narrow, so that in entering one has to creep rather than 
walk. Even in the case of great sepulchres with fine 
large porches, as for e.xaniple in the Sepulchre of the 
Kings (see fig. 1), the accesses are of this narrow sort. 
'The external opening in such cases w.as closed either by 
a regular stone door turning on hinges, or- — the more 
frequent case — by a round stone disk which could be 
rolled and placed before tlic entrance. Such a disk 
closed for e.xaniple the entrance to tlie Sepulchres of the 
Kings and is still preserved. For this purpose, natur.ally, 
large and lieavy stones were employed, sucli as one man 
.alone could hardly move (cp Ml. 276 o: ‘he rolled a 
great stone’). In order to ensure against slipping, 
another barge stone, and doubtless also an underpin 
was frequently placed against the stone that properly 
constituted the door {ZDPV, 1878, pp. 11 f. 14 ; 
1890, p. 177). 

Such a method of closing serv^cd to guard the tomb 
against the ravages of wild beasts, but not .against 
human visitants. This last protection, however, was 
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quite as necessary as the other. For notliing was so 
much dreaded as the desecration of the tomb by wilful 
violators — a dread which is easily explained from what 
has been said above (§ i). yViid yet, it was not mere 
plundering of the graves, which often contained things 
of more or less value, or yet injury to the bodies or 
their disturbance (Jer. 8 i 2 K.23i6) or even the total 
destruction of the tomb, that was feared. For the 
Hebrews it was already a great and wicked outrage if a 
corpse not belonging to it was laid in a grave, the dead 
body of one who did not belong to the family. Against 
such desecration at human hands full protection was 
certainly diflicult. In some eases it was possible to liew 
out the sepulchre at an inaccessible height on the steep 
rock wall (Is. 22 16 ). But generally speaking it was 
found necessary to rely simply on the power of established 
custom which condemned any such wickedness in 
the strongest possible way. In another direction 
protection was sought by means of an inscription 
invoking the severest curses on any who should disturb 
the repose of the sleeper or introduce a strange body 
into the grave. ^ 

With the Phoenicians it was a frequent custom to 
mark the site of a subterrhnean tomb by the erection of 

o Tvr««, ^ memorial above ground. Various 

8. Monuments. . ^ • • 

very interesting Phoemeian monuments 

of the kind are still extant. On the other hand we have 
none that date from Old Hebrew times, and nowhere in 
the OT is any such practice indicated. 'I'he custom 
existed indeed of piling a heap of stones over the body 
in cases where it had been simply covered with earth ; 
the purpose of this, however, was merely to protect 
from wild beasts (cp 2 S. IS 17). The pillar in the Valley 
of Kedron which Absalom raised for himself in his life- 
time to keep his name in remembrance (2 S. 18 18) was 
not strictly speaking a monument but rather a pillar 
[massPddh) having a religious purpose.*-^ The memorial 
also at the grave of the anonymous prophet spoken of 
in 2 K.2317 may also have the same meaning. That 
the Hebrews at a later date adopted foreign customs in 
this respect also is shown by what we read of the 
magniticent mausoleum of the Maccabees at Modin 
(i Macc. 1327 j/".). See Modi.\, § 3. 

Hitherto little account has been taken of the notices 
of the subject contained in the OT. These also 
, leave us quite in the dark as to the form 
^^^^and description of the sepulchres of the 
Hebrews. 

[The following Hebrew and Greek terms require 
mention 

1. keber, ini'* ‘grave,’ the commonest term, Gen. 284, 
etc. (Is. 22 16 with nvjrtt pre-supposing a rock-hewn sepulchre 
[cp HaNDICR.VFTS, g ij); cp KlUKOTH-UATrAAVAH. 

2. kt-bilrah, EV ‘grave,’ Gen. 85 20, etc. 

3. gndis, Job 21 32! (see ; <7wpd?). 

4. H ( 1 ii-j. I in Is. Cl') 4) ‘ nioimments,' tP o-TnAatoF 

suggests a burial-cave, but R\^ ‘secret places’ is preferable. 

5. hordbotk, Job 3 15!, ‘desolate’ (RV ‘waste’) 

‘places.’ Che. {Exp.T, Apr. 1899) reads ni’ipp^ following 
Hitz., Budde, Huhm, etc., wdio see an allusion to the treasures 
in roy.d sepulchres. The view that the pyramids in particular 
are referred to, is maintained by Budde and Huhm, but contro- 
verted by Che. in Exf>ositor, 1897 407. Ol. and formerly 

Che. read ‘palaces.’ But the reference seems to be to 

the splendour of the Sepulchre of the Kings (so at least Budde, 
Che., etc., but not Di. Davidson). 

6. Ecclus.30 i8~ a stone placed over a grave), 
Mt.28 '„>Q AV ‘ tomb’ (RV ‘ sepulchre,’ and so EV in 27), etc. 

7. fxi'rju'iy Mk. 5 5 bk. 8 27. 

8. firrjfxeioi', lMp23 29 RV (AV ‘sepulchre’), 2752 yi (AV 
'grave ’), /b. 60a (in 60b AV ‘ sepulchre ’). 


1 Cp, for e.xample, the inscription in the E.^munazar 
sarcophagus, /. 6, and various Nabata;an inscriptions (Euting, 
Nabatdische Inschri/ten axis Arahien [Berlin, 1885], no. 2) ; or 
the inscription of I')arius Hystaspis. Unfortunately no ancient 
Hebrew tomb inscriptions have come down to us. 

2 For tuassebdh (in Ph. ‘ gravestone ’) see col. 2975, and for 
ftyytln (p’s), 2 K. 23 17, etc. (RV ‘monument’), col. 2978 (e). 
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Nos. 6-8 are frequently used by 0 indiscriminately to translate 
keber and kcbftrd/t.] 

The data supplied establish before aught else the 
great importance that was attached to having the 
members of the same family united even after death in 
a common tomb. 

(Cp Gen. 15 15 2 S. 17 23 i K. 431 158 24 22 51 2 K. 15 38, and 
often.) Barzillai desires to die beside the grave of his father and 
mother (2 S. Ih 38 [37]) David in his maguanimity causes the 
bones of Saul to be buried in the tomb of Saul’s father KEh 
(2 S. 21 14) ; Nehemiah gives it as hi.s reason for wishing to go 
to Jerusalem that the fathers are buried there (Xeh. 2 5). Jacob 
and Joseph lay upon their descendants an oath that they will 
bring their bones to the sepulchre of their fathers, in the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron (Gen. 47 20^! 4 \} 2 gJ^. 5O25). Hence 1^’s 
constantly repeated phrase ‘ to be gathered to one’s fathers ’ 
(Gen. 25 8 17 80 29 Nu.27 13 81 2 l^t 32 50) with the corresponding 
expression of Kings (‘ he slept with his fathers ’ (1 K. 14 31 15 8 
24 22 51 2 K. 15 38, etc.), expressions both in the first in.siance to 
be understood literally of their being gathered to the sepulchre 
of their ancestors. 

Not to be buried with one’s ancestors is a great hard- 
ship, a punishment with which conspicuous offenders are 
threatened by God ; as witness the case of the dis- 
obedient prophet (i K. 1822), of Ahaz (i K..2I24), and 
others. Poor people, indeed, who had not the means to 
procure family graves of their own, strangers from a 
distance — pilgrims, for example — as also criminals, had 
to be content to find a last resting-place in the common 
public burial-place (2 K. 23 6 Is. 53 9 Jer. 2623 Mt. 277). 
In family tombs naturally none but members of the 
family came to be laid ; to bury in it a stranger who 
had no title to the privilege was ecjuivalent to de.seerat- 
ing it (see above). At the same time, on this point the 
views of a later age seem to have grown laxer, and 
instances are not w'anting in which a stranger was 
admitted to the family tomb. But it is always a great 
sacrifice and a token of special esteem or regard for the 
deceased or for his people that is implied (Gen. 236 
I K.Usof. 2 Ch.‘ 24 i 6 Mt.276o). 

These family tombs were made in the oldest times on 
the family property in the vicinity of the family abode, an 
arrangement which is easy to understand in view of the 
fact that community of family life was held to continue 
after death. 


Thus Samuel is buried beside his house in Ramab (i S. 25 i), 
Joab in his own house in the wilderness of Jiulah (i K. 2 34). 
The sepulchres of the kings of Judah lay quite close to the 
palace within the citadel in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
temple, as we see from Ezekiel's sharp rebuke (cp Ezek. 48 7). 
From Manasseh onwards, the kings were buried in the ‘(iarden 
of Uzza’(see UzzAii.); the old burying-place was probably full, 
but of cour.se the new one was made not far from the old. The 
‘Garden of Uzza’ (if Uzza = Azariah) may well have been a 
garden laid out by that king within the citadel, and thus tlie 
allusion may be to a palace built by Manasseh in the garden of 
Uzza, in or near which he also prepared his burial-place. 

It will be readily understood, how’ever, that this very 
soon became an impossibility in the towns, and that for 

1ft -4. l^ractical reasons the seimlehres had to 

10 Impurity 

of tombs. A, . , 

This became the case all the more as 


wdth a later age the idea of the impurity of sepulchres 
came into increasing prominence. T'he law of V enacts 
that everyone who has come into contact with a dead 
body or with a bone of a man, or even with a grave, 
shall be unclean for a j^eriod of seven days (Nu. 19 16). 
Since, as remarked above (^ 8), the underground 
tombs of the Israelites were for the most part not 
marked out by means of monuments above ground, 
and it was not altogether easy at once to recognise 
from a safe distance a sepulchre or the entrance to one, 
the custom arose of white-washing afresli the stone at 
the door every spring. In this manner a grave was 
made recognisable from afar and the ])asser-by could 
guard himself against defilement (Mt. 2827). 

Descriptionii of j^articular tombs are to be met with in almost 
all books of travel in Palestine. Of researches of scientific value 
the most important will be found in the 
11. Literature, works named below. Titus Tobler, 

1851, and Zwei Biicher Topograph'e 7>on 
Jerusalem, esp. 2227 ^; Robinson, BR'i Sepp, Jerusalem 
und das keilige Land,^) 1873, 2 273^ ; Karl Mommert, 
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Golgotha nnd das heilige Grab ztt Jerusalem (1900); The 
Surz'cy 0/ If^estern Palestine, 1881 ff. Copious niaierial is 
also supplied by the journals devoted to Palestine exploration : 
PEFQSt. (1873^), ^PPl^ JJ.), Mittheihingcn u. Mach- 
richten d. Deutschen Pal.'l’ereins (1895^), Pe 7 ’ue bihliqtte 
trimestrielle (1882 ff."). For description of the more important 
individual tombs see further Baedeker-Benzinger, Pal. (p. cxi.), 
and for Phtenician and Syrian tombs de Vogii^, Syrie centrale 
(1865), 1 103- 1 10 270-97. I. B. 

TONGS (i) D'Oi'jbD, vimdMyirn, Is. G6, etc., EV 
rightly. See Cooking Utensils, § 4, and Candlestick, 
§ 2. (2) Is. 44 12, AV wrongly. See A.xe. 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. See B.\bel, 
[Tower of]. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. See Spiritual Gifts. 


TOPARCHY (tohapxia [AN^-^ V]), i Macc. II28 
AV, RV Province [q.v.). 

TOPAZ (1T102 , tottazion)* The precious stone 
called fildah occurs in the list of stones on the high 
priest’s breastplate ( K.\. 28 17^ = 39 10^ ) ; also in the list 
(dcrivetl by an interpolator from that in Exodus) of the 
gems with which the king of 'Pyre (ivs) or perhaps 
Missur (tJiD ; see IbXRADiSE, § 3) is said in a prophetic 
poem to have been adorned in Eden (Ezek. 2813). 
Lastly, a rowd^iou (EV ‘topaz’) is represented as one 
of the foundation-stones of the wall of the New Jerusalem 
(Rev. 21 20). 

Strabo (16 770) describes the topaz as diaphanous and 
emitting a gold-likc light {\idos . . . 5 ia(Paui]s xpi'cro- 
1 Topaz diroffrlX^oju (peyyos), not easily 

r cil. j seen in the davtirne for it is outshone 

Of Strabo and , , ^ . , i . • 1 

T?ev 91 > (p7r6/)ai'7eiTai yap), and as obtained 

only in the Ophiodes island off the 
Troglodytic coast of the Red Sea, about the latitude of 
Berenice.^ 'I'he monopoly was carefully guarded by the 
Ptolemies. Pliny (/AV378, cp 634) describes the stone 
as green, meaning doubtless olive green (e virenti 
genere), and calls the island ('vtis or Toj^azus. This 
agrees with the Targum's rendering .vpi* r':':-',,';. ‘ yellow- 
green gem,' in Job 28 19, and with the phrase ^",3 nTj:r, 

' pitddh of Ethiopia,’ in the (traditional) Hebrew text of 
this p.assage. 

The stone intended by the Greek geographers was 
almost eertalnly the transparent variety of olivine now 
generally known as peridote, which is usuall}' some 
shade of olive- pistachio or leek-green (on the yellow 
variety see CuRYsoLriE, Tarshi.sh [Stone]). 'Phe 
topaz of modern mineralogists (yellow, blue, or colour- 
less) was unknown to the ancients. 

Phis may no doubt be a correct identification of the 
TOTrdi'tov of Rev. 21 20. It is much less certain whether 
9 ARQvrian ‘ ’ (e.xplained as above) is the 

Assyrian rendering of pitdJh. Is the 

theory more than a superficial con- 
jecture,- based on the metathesis of 
/ and If Can we give any satisfactory philological 
account of pitddh f A Sanskrit etymology {pita, 
yellowish, pale ; von Bohlen) is still to be found in 
some books of reference ; but for such a case there 
is no sure analogy (np-,n is surely not a Sanskr. 
loan-word ; see Emer.M.d), and no tradition mentions 
India as the home either of the roTra^LOu or of the 
pitddh. Experience leads us to suspect that there may 
be a tran.scriptional error, and if so it is reasonable to 
look to Assyria for a word out of which may have 
been corrupted. Using this key we may very plausibly 


hipindu in 
OT. 


^ Cp Diod. Sic. 3 39 : Ai 0 o? 5ta<^aii/6/u,evo9 cmrepTnjg, vdAoi 
7 rapefx(f)eprf^ Kai 9 avfxa(TT^i> ey^pverov 7 Tp 6 a-o\lav Trape^^o/mei'of — ‘ a 
stone of a pleasing diaphanous [“glowing,” see L. and S.] char- 
acter, somewhat like glass, and presenting a wonderful golden 
appearance.’ 

2 Precisely such a guess led to the rendering of js byroird^i 
in 0 Ps. Ill<i27, unless indeed tott. there is a corruption 
ira^. But in tB Cant. 5 ii, 12 is transliterated as 
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assume that .itjs is an early corruption of urn— ?.f., 
[lipindu, or perhaps of *hipitdu (whence *hipiddu, 
hipindu). 

This is the name of a precious stone referred to in the Ass, 
inscriptions (see Plel. and Muss-Arnolt, J.t'.), and explained 
there by aban isAti — i.e., not literally ‘a stone of fire,' but ‘a 
flashing stone ’ = jrR, 'eben *esh, in Ezek. 28 14 (|1 n;,T 
= ‘ precious stone,’ z<. 13).! Not only in Exodus and Ezekiel, 
but also in Gen. 2 12 (in the penultimate form of the text),2 in 
Nu. 11 7, and in I.s. 64 12 a thorough textual criticism permits us 
to restore the word USH (Ass. hipindu). In the first of these 
passages, the statement, ‘there is bdellium and the onyx-stone,' 
certainly misrepresents the writer’s meaning. As the text stood 
at a coinparatively earljr period it must have referred rather to 
the hipindu and the sbham.^ In the second passage, we are 
bound to hold that ilie appearance (py) of the manna was 
likened, not to any resinous substance like Bdellium 
but to something which would at once strike tlie imagination. 
A precious stone like the hipindu satisfies this condition , 4 
and we may plau.sibly adopt the view of B that crystal is 
intended ; the transparence of rock-cr>'stal (see Crystal) would 
make it an appropriate comparison. In the third, we can 
hardly rest satisfied with the purely conjectural rendering 
‘carbuncles’ for niptt 'jnx i experience of corruption elsewhere 
leads one to emend the first of these words into (hipindtf), 
disregarding the second as a corruption of a dittographed 
(see r'. i2rt). Read, therefore, in Is. 54 12, 

‘and thy gates of hipindu.' It only remains to be "added that 
in Job 28 19, r^2’n'=2i:S also probably pre.sents two corruptions 
— i.e., not only has muS come out of Um, but T’S is a mutil.ated 
and corrupt form of t^u'rrX'i) ‘and halmis (see Tarshish, 
Stone of), where halmis may perhaps be the white sapphire, 
a suitable stone to be combined with the hipindu, which 
seems to be the rock-crystal (see above). If This correction 
be accepted, together with the correction of v. i8a given under 
Tarshish [.Stone], § 3, it will be plausible to identify the 
‘ FTlomite stone ’ mentioned in 7 >. iZa with the hipindu->.ion^ 
referred to in 7 >. \ga. It is also at any rate posTble that the 
//r//«<//('-stone should displace the very questionable ‘apes and 
peacocks ’ in 1 K. 10 22 (.Nee Ophih). 

RVmg. ‘ topaz’ for /«//// in Cant. 614 can hardly be justified, 
except as a warning of the Revisers not to be sure that tarsis is 
rightly rendered ‘ beryl.' See Beryl, Tarshish (Stone oh). 

TOPHEL (Th; toc|)oA [BAL]), a locality near 
the wilderness, mentioned with Laban, Ilazeroth, and 
Di-zahah (Dt. lif). See SuPH, Wanderi.ngs, § 10. 


TOPHET, TOPHETH (nshn), Is. 3O33 Jer. 731 etc. 
The Aramaic connection (see Molech, § 3), rejected 
by Uelitzsch {Isaiah, ET, 240) has been brilliantly 
defended by Robert.son Smith (in RS^-^ 377 n. ). We 
must not, however, lay too much stress on the supposed 
description of a Topheth (,-;n2n becomes in EV 
‘Topheth’) in Is. 3O33, for, as well as its context, it is 
(not incurably) corrupt; see Crit. Bib., ad loc. The 
ancient etymologies (from rh, ‘tympanum’ or nns, 

‘ aperuit ’) need only^ bare mention. Cp Mol ecu, § 3. 

T. K. C. 

TORCH (I'S?, lappid ; Aamhac). Nah. 24 [5] ^-ech. 
12 6 In. 1 S3 (AAAtnAc)- Cp Lamp. I'he military use 
of torches was common in ancient warfare ; cp Statius, 
I'heb. iv. 6 . 

On pelndothy Nah. 2 3 [4], see Iron, § 2. 


TORMAH ; for 0 see Arum.ah, and cp 

Moore, ‘ Judges,’ N// 07 ’[Heb. ]), mentioned in the story 
of Abimelech {q.v.), Judg. 931 EV’^s- Moore and 
Budde identify it with Arllmah {q.v.). 

Very possibly both ,‘i,’2”iR (Arumah) and Tormah (,-:,'2-;n) are 
corruptions of Undedying the present .story of Gideon, 

who was of Ophrah near Shechem (so Moore), there seems to 
have been an earlier tale with different geography. The dis- 
tricts of Ophrah and Cushnm -jerahmeel W’ere among those 
which the ‘children of the East ' (or rather [col. 171Q, n. 4] the 
Amalekites) devastated, and which Gideon set free from their 


1 See Cherub, col. 742, n. 2. The same transition from 
‘ burning ’ to ‘ flashing ’ occurs in the use of hamatu, (i) to burn, 
(2) to flash. Cp hirntu, ‘bright, shining.’ See Del. .dj'j. //// 7 >, 

2 For the most probable original form of the text, see Para- 
dise, § 5. 

Read c,it:'.Tt USnn px CK'- Cp Gold, § i ; Onyx. B, it 
is true, gives avdpa^, perhaps reading mpR instead of nSlD- 
4 i.e., for n^an ]Ta- 
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raids, and Mt. Terahmeel (not Gilboa, see Saul, § 4) was the 
place where the hero encamped. Cusham-jerahmeel was the city 
of which Abimelech made himself king, and Jerahmeel (or 
rather, no doubt, some popular shortened form of it) was the 
name of the place (in the Jerahmeelite region) where Abime- 
lech resided when Zebul sent word to him of Gaal’s intrigues. 
Cp Shechl.m. 

It is important to notice (i) that P knows of Gideoni 
as a Benjamite name (Nu. In, etc.), (2) that the list of 
David’s heroes (2 S. 2827) contains the name of Abiezer 
the Anathothite, and (3) that an Ophrah is known to 
have existed in the land of Benjamin ; Gideon was, upon 
this theory, a hero of S. Palestine. Cp Meoxemm, 
Moreh. t. k. c. 

TORTOISE sab; o KpoKoAeiAoc O X^p- 

C<MOC \ c 7 -ocodilus). The Heb. word thus rendered by 
the AV in Lev. 11 29, has been supposed by some to 
mean a kind of crocodile (cp (S Pesh. , etc.), whilst, 
according to the Talmudists, it denoted a ‘toad.’ 
Most, however, take the word, like its Ar. equivalent 
dabby to mean some kind of Lizard [q>v.)\ RV renders 
Great Lizard. 

The tortoise, which AV preferred, belongs to that group of 
the Reptilia called the Chelonia, which is represented in 
Palestine by two species of land tortoise, and several aquatic. 
Testudo iheray the iNIauritanian tortoise, is the commonest 
species ; it is widely distributed independent of soil, and is 
found from Mogador to Persia. In S. Palestine its place is 
taken by T. leithii, which prefers a sandy soil. The terrapins, 
Clcmmys caspicuy yar. rivulatay are frequent in the streams 
and pools of Palestine, and Emys orbiculariSy a synonym for 
E. eurof><Pay is found in the lakes of Gennesaret and Huleh. 
The Egyptian soft tortoise, Trionyx triiotg~uis-= T, cP^ypiiacttSy 
an African species, has been taken in the Litani and the Nahr- 
el'Relb. A. E. S. — S. A. C. 

TORTURE (€TYAAn<NNic 0 HCAN). Heb. 1135. See 
Maccabees (Second), § 8 . 

TOU orn), I Ch. 189/; in 2 S. 89 Toi. 

TOW. (i) r\TV^y pistehy Is. 13 17, RV Flax. (2) 
nn>j, ncbrethy Judg. 169 Is. 1 31 ; ‘to shake,' so ‘that 

which is shaken off’ from the flax (see BDB). 

TOWER. The psalmists compare God to a lofty, 
impregnable tower or fort ; misgdby and iTl-lVO, 

7 fn\uiddhy occur in combination, 183[2], also separately. 
Misgdb conveys the idea of height ; Mesuddh that of 
ambush (David’s n'us,'::, EV ‘hold,’ may have suggested 
the application of the tcrm^). But the ordinary word 
for ‘tower’ is 7 }iigddl, an old Canaanitish term, 

also found as a loan-word in Egyptian ^ (see Migdol, 
and cp Names, § 106). Towers were used both for the 
defence of cities (see Fortress, § 5) and for the pro- 
tection of flocks and vineyards (see Cattle, § i, and 
cp ' tower of the watchmen,’ ^ 2 K, 1/9 ; ‘ tower of the 
flock,’ Mic. 48, cp Eder). These protecting towers were j 
prol^ably adjoined by the rude houses of peasants, and 
out of these groups of dwellings larger places would 
arise. | 

The towers of Babel (Gen. 11 4), Penuel (J udg. 8 9 17), Shechem 1 
(Judg. 946^), and .Siloam (Lk. 184, 7ri)pyo?) are especially 
mentioned; also in AV of 2 K. 624, a tower which, from 7'. 8, 
we might believe to be that of Samaria. But though 
'tphely will hear the meaning ‘tower’ in Is. 32 14 (jj |n3), the 
primary sense of the word is ‘hill’ (lit. ‘.swelling’). Hence 
RV'' renders ‘hill.’ The versions all render as if they read 
82R, 'op/icl (<r.^., Tg. 'D3 ‘to a secret place’; 0 el? to 

<TK0Teti'6r). Pesh., however, implies Cp Oi’HEL. 

VVe also hear of a ‘ tower of David ’ (Cant. 44), which maybe a 
slip for ‘ lower of .Solomon ’ (cp i K. 7 2), and, at least in the EV, 
of the ‘ tower ’ of Syene {q.v.)y and cp Migdol. 

^ In I Ch. 11 7 12 8 16, we find IV'S (EV ‘hold,’ e.\cept in 11 7, 
where AV ‘castle,’ RV ‘stronghold’); the ‘city of David' is 
meant, for which 2 S. 67 has (EV ‘ strong hold ’). 

2 It also exists in Libyan (an offshoot of Sabaean), and in MI ; 
but there is no trace of it in Assyrian. 

3 The difficult phrase rendered in EV ‘as a besieged city' 

(Is. l8) means rather, as Hitz. and Ges. (T/ips.) suppose, ‘a 
watch-tower ’(.iTiyj •l'y = Dni*3 Nearly so thinks Diihm. 

But this has no solid basis. Perhaps we shoud read *l'y, 

* a fors.aken city,’ or the like (see ‘ Isaiah,' SBOT (Addenda). 
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A third word for ‘ tower’ is 'n?! biihan. Is. 32 14 (RV ‘ watch- 
tower’), or pn? (!>*■• p^r)» L. 23 13 (of siege-towers), and a 
' fourth is lU’p, imVoZy which unites the meanings of ‘fortress’ 
and ‘ refuge ' (Ps. 27 i 31 5 [4], etc.) ; see Del. on Ps. 31 5 [4]. 

TOWN in EV sometimes corresponds to (r) b> 
(see City)— in ‘unwalled town' (Dt. 3$ RVmg. ‘country 
town’; Esth. ‘J 19), or ‘town [RV city] in the country' 
I S. 27 5 (n“t>;’n nriRS); also to four of the terms [(2), 
(sX (4X (8)1 aEo rendered Village 

TOWNCLERK (rpAMMATeYC)i Acts 19 35. See 
i Ephesus, § 2. 

j TRACHONITIS. The name of the region surround- 
1 ing and including the ‘Trachon,’ a remarkalflc 

1 Name formation, beginning about 25 m. 

S. of Damascus, and 40 ni. E. of the Sea of 
Galilee, mentioned in the Bible only once, Lk. 3 i (r^s 
’Irot'paias /cat Tpaxwt'tVtSos x^pet^), as part of the 
‘ tetrarchy ’ of Philip, one of the sons of Herod the 
Great (sec vol. 2 col. 2033 f . , 204 1 /. ). The word 
itself is a derivative of Tpdxiov, the name given by the 
Greeks to the ‘ rough ’ and rugged areas, formed by lava 
deposits, which are characteristic of the region S. and 
E. of Damascus (see Fischer’s Map of this district in 
ZDPV 12 [1889] 4)- Strabo (xvi.220) speaks of two 

‘ hills ’ called T/)dxw»'es beyond Damascus {virepKeivTat 
d'avrij^ dvb Xeydfievoi \6cf)0L Tpdxioves ) : the more remote 
and easternmost of these is the rugged basaltic area, 
bare and uninhabited, now called TuUll es-Safd (‘the 
hills of stone’), 55 m. SE. of Damascus:^ the other 
is the nearer and better known ‘ Trachonitis ’ of Philip, 
corresponding to the modern Leja {ue., lajdak, 
refuge, retreat), so called because, from its physical 
character, it forms a natural fortress or retreat, where 
bandits could feel themselves secure, or which could be 
held by a small body of defenders against even a 
determined invader.- 

The entire region S. and SE. of Damascus was once 
actively volcanic, and the SE. corner of the Leja is 

2 DescriD- X\V. end of the /ebtd 

tion ^ Haiu'dn range — called also now, from its 

having been largely colonised by Druses 
migrating from Lebanon, the Jebel ed-Druz — with its 
many conical peaks ( Ps. 68 16 f. [15 /]), the craters of 
extinct volcanoes ; and it is to the streams of basaltic 
lava, emitted in particular liy the Gha7'd7'at el-Kib~ 
liyehy and the neighbouring 7 V// Skthd7i (see view in 
Merrill, 15), at the NW. end of this range, that the 
Leja owes its origin. In shape, the Leja resembles 
roughly a pear ; it is about 25 ni. long from X. to S. 
and 19 m. broad from E. to \\’. ; and it embraces an 
area of some 350 sq. m. It rises to a heigiit of from 
20 to 40 ft. above the surrounding plain, so that it 
looks from a distance like a rocky coast ; its surface is 
rugged, and intersected by innumerable crevices and 
fissures. ‘In its outline or edge the bed is far from 
being regular, but sends out at a multitude of points, 
black promontories of rock into the surrounding plain. 
'Phrough this rugged shore there are a few openings 
into the interior, but for the most part it is impassable, 
and roads had to be excavated to the towns situated 
within it.' The appearance of the Ltja is very strange. 

‘ Its surface is black, and has the appearance of the sea 
when it is in motion beneath a dark cloudy sky, and 
when the waves are of good size, but without any 
white crests of foam. But this sea of lava is motionless, 
and its great waves are petrified. In the ]'>rocess of 
cooling the lava cracked, and in some cases the layers 
of great basalt blocks look as if they had been prepared 
and placed where they are by artificial means. In other 

^ See Wetzstein, Haurany 6 ; Vox\.tXy Damasn 4 Sy’^) 

Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872), 1207-250;. v. 
Oppenheim, \’'om Mittelmeer ztivi Pers. (1899), 1 229-33 

(with photographs). 

- In 1838, 6000 Druses defended it successfully against Ibrahim 
Pasha, who lo.st 20,000 men in the attempt to force it. 
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cases, the hillocks have split lengthwise, or sometimes 
into separate portions ; and thus seams have been 
opened, forming great fissures and chasms which can- 
not be crossed. Elsewhere again the lava bed has not 
been broken into such small hillocks, but has more the 
appearance of what we call a rolling prairie. There are 
between the hillocks, and also in the rolling parts, many 
intervals of soil, free from stones, which are of surpris- 
ing fertility’ (Merrill, E. of Joniati, ii f). The soil in 
these depressions is still cultivated in parts, and affords 
pasture for docks : remains of ancient vine3'ards have 
also been found in them. At many points [ibid. 14) 
there are copious springs, though not, apparently 
(Rinddeisch, 15), in the interior. Besides the seams 
and fissures that have been spoken of, there arc also 
man}’’ caves, which have been occupied as dwellings. 
Bands of robbers lurk in them at the present day (cp 
how I’orter was attacked, Damascus 273^). Out- 
laws from the settled portions of the country dee hither, 
and are comparatively safe. In the vicinity of Dama 
(the highest point in the Leja) ' so rough and rugged is 
the country, so deep the gullies and ravines, and so 
lofty the overhanging rocks, that the whole is a laby- 
rinth which none but the Arabs can penetrate ’ (Porter, 
283).'^ 

It is worthy of note how closely these descriptions 
agree with Josephus. He says, in connection with the 
order given by Augustus (see below, § 4) to check the 
depredations of the Trachonites, how difficult it was to 
do this : — 

‘ For they po.ssessed neither cities nor fields, hut lived together 
with their cattle in subterranean retreats and cave.s. They had 
however, constructed reservoirs for water, and granaries for 
corn, and being invisible could long resist a foe. The entrances 
to the caves are narrow even for persons entering one at a time, 
whilst within they are incredibly large and made spacious. The 
ground above the dwellings is not high, but as it were a plain. 
The rocks are everywhere rugged and difficult to find a way 
among, e.xcept when a guide points out the paths; for even 
these are not straight, but have many windings' .xv. 10 i). 

But, though this was the character of the population 
of the Leja in Josephus’ time, before long it changed 
3. Cities and civilisation entered and cities 

. .f i- were built, the remains of which are in 

Civilisation. * 

many cases standing to the present 

day. Thus on the N. , just within the Leja, we have 
Burak (Porter, 164 f)\ then (going southwards) 
on, or a little outside, the E. edge, es-Suwarah 
(P. 169), el-Hazm, and (inside tlie Leja) Sahr (Hebcr- 
Percy, 31-39, 43/. : p. 32 'the track to Sahr winds 
amongst the fissures, gaps, holes, and waves of the 
lava, that now extends in an undulating unbroken 
sheet for a few yards, and then is cracked and broken 
up into every conceivable form. Even the semblance 
of a track soon faded away’), Der Xilch (HP 47), 
and Shuhbah. between the Leja and J. Hauran 
(P. ff. \ HP 59^); on the S., Xejran and Busr 
cl-Hariri (P. 266^); on the SW. Ezra’ (P. 271 ; 
Merrill, 26^. ) ; on the W. , Kiratch, Mujcidcl, Khubab 
(Chabeb), and Kureim (P. 279 ff. ; ^I. 24-32) ; on 
the X\V. , Mismiyeh (M. 16-22, with illustration of 
temple : the ruins, according to Porter, 284, are 
3 m. in circuit, and contain many buildings of consider- 
able size and beauty) ; and in the heart of the Leja, 
Dama (or Damet el-’Alya, W'etzst. 25), the largest 
town in the interior, with about 300 houses, mostly in 
good preservation (Burckh. iio).^ 

Mismiyeh (the ancient Pheener) is interesting on 
account of an inscription found there by Burekhardt in 
1810 [Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 117; also Merrill, 
p. 20, and W'addington, Xo. 2524), which demonstrates 
the identity of the Leja with the Trachon. Julius 
Saturninus, consular legate of Syria, under Alex. 
Severus, issues a public notice informing the inhabitants 


that, there being temporary barracks in the place, they 
are not liable to have soldiers billeted upon them ; and 
the inscription begins : 'loi/Xtos ^arobppLvos *i^aiv7)crioi7 
p.r}rpoK(t)/j.ig. toO Two other 

firjTpoKojfJiiai, or capital cities, of the Trachon are also 
known, viz. jSopexaO, now Bureikeh (W’add. 2396), 
and Zorava, now Ezra (M’add. 2480, cp 2479). 

It must not, however, be supposed that such cities 
are peculiar to the Leja. The entire region, including 
the slopes of the J. Hauran, and the plains bordering 
on the Leja, is studded with deserted towns and villages, 
testifying to a once flourishing and prosperous civilisa- 
tion. Thus we have Hit, Heyat, Butheneh, Shuka 
(Shnkkfi, ^aKKaia), E. of the Leja ; Suleim, Kanawat, 
Si' (with an inscription on a statue erected to Herod 
tjie Great ; W'add. 2364), 'Atil, Suvveda, Hebran, 
'Ire, Kureiyeh, and Salhad, with its great castle (see 
Salcah), on the \V. and S\V. slopes of J. Hauran ; 
the important city and fortress of Bosra, 20 ni. S. of 
the Leja,’ described by Porter (173-189, 200^, 218- 
239, 248^) and Merrill (32-58); Der'at (see Edrei) 
20 m. SW'. of it ; as well as many other places (Wetz- 
stein says there are 300 on the E. and S. slopes of 
J. Hauriin alone). The general character of all these 
deserted places is the same : the Leja supplied the 
building material ; and this determined the style of the 
architecture. The dwellings arc constructed of massive 
well -hewn blocks of black basaltic lava, with heavy 
doors moving on pivots, outside staircases, galleries, 
and roofs, all of the same material (see the descriptions 
just quoted, and the photographs in Heber- Percy, 
frontispiece, 41, 46, 61, 65, 69, etc.). Many of 
these cities are in such a good state of preservation that, 
as Wctzstcin observes (49), it is difficult for the 
traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, and ta 
expect, as he walks along the streets, to see persons 
moving about the houses. The architecture of these 
deserted sites (which include temples, theatres, aque- 
ducts, reservoirs, churches, etc.) is of the Grteco-Roman 
period, and is such as to show that, between the first 
and the seventh century A. D. , they were the home of a 
thriving and wealthy population. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, followed W some 
moderns (as Porter, Merrill, and Heber-Percy), identify 'Trachon 
with the ‘ region of Argob ' (Dt. 3 4 137^ i K. 4 13). See, against 
this view, Akgob and Basuan (col. 497), above ; also Driver on 
Dt. 345, and ‘ Argob ' in Hastings' 

Trachon, or the Trachonitis,- is mentioned frequently 
by Josephus, chiefly in connection with the predatory 
.p.. , practices of its inhabitants. In 25 b.c. 

one Zenodorus, a bandit-chief, held, on 
payment of tribute to Cleopatra, the former domain of 
Lysanias (see col. 2841) ; and he, to increase his 
revenues, so encouraged the lawless Trachonites in 
their raids upon the people of Damascus, that the latter 
appealed to Varro, the governor of Syria, to lay their 
case before Augustus. Augustus sent back orders that 
this ‘robbers’ nest’ [Xrjo'T'fjpLov) should be destroyed; 
and Varro accordingly made an expedition against 
them. Afterwards, in order more permanently to 
reduce them to order, Augustus placed the country 
under the control of Herod the Great, who, with the 
help of skilful guides, successfully invaded it, and 
secured, at least for the time, ‘ peace and quietness for 
the neighbouring people' [Ant xvi. lOi cp 3; more 
briefly, P/\. 20 4). The Trachonites, however, dis- 
satisfied with being obliged to ‘ till the ground and live 
quietly,’ and finding also that it rewarded their labours 
but meagrely, took advantage of Herod’s absence in 
Rome (about 9 B.C.) to revolt, and resumed their raids 
upon the more ferdle territory of their neighbours. 
Herod’s generals inflicted a defeat upon them ; but 
about forty of the robber-chiefs escaped into ' Arabia ’ 


1 The soil of Hauran outside the Leja, it should be remarked, 
is singularly rich and fertile (cp Bashan, § 2). 

J- See further the list of places in Hauran (including the Leja), 
with explanatory remarks in ZDPV^ 1889, p. 278 ff. 


1 Both Eus. ipS 268 269 298) and the Talm. (see Schurcr,'-) 

1 353» 1 426) speak of Trachon as in the neighbourhood of, or 

bordering on, Bosra. 

2 Josephus uses both terms. 
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{i.e, Nabatasa, S. of Hauran), whence they raided both 
Judnea and Coele-Syria. Herod, upon his return to 
Syria, finding himself unable to reach the robbers 
themselves, invaded Trachon and slew many of their 
relations there, in retaliation for which they still more 
harassed and pillaged his territory xvi. 9i). In 

the end, Herod threw 2000 Idiimaeans into Trachonitis 
[ib, 2), and placed a Babylonian Jew named Zamaris, 
a leader of mercenaries, in command of the surrounding 
districts. Zamaris built fortresses, and a village called 
Bath}Ta, and protected the Jews coming up from 
Babylon to attend the feasts in Jerusalem against the 
Trachonite robbers. The consequence was that, till the 
end of Herod's reign, the country around Trachonitis 
enjoyed tranquillity [Ant. xvii. 21-2). 

Upon Herod’s death, his son Philip (4 B.C.-34 a.d. ) 
received, by his father’s will, the ‘tetrarchy' of 
Gaulanitis (Jaulan), Batannca (the ‘ Bnshan ' of the 
OT), Trachonitis, and Auranitis (‘Hauran'), as well 
as a part of the former domain of Zenodorus [Ant. 
xvii. 81 II 4 ; cp xviii. 46 54 /?/xi. 63). Under Philip’s 
just and gentle rule [Ant. xviii. 46) the same tranquillity 
was no doubt maintained ; for Strabo, writing about 
25 A.D. , says (xvi. 220) that since the robber bands 
under Zenodorus had been put down, the country round 
had, through the good government of the Romans, and 
as a result of the security afforded by the garrisons 
stationed in Syria, suffered far less from the raids of 
the barbarians. After Philip’s death (34 a.d.), as he 
left no sons, his tetrarchy was attached by Tiberius to 
the province of Syria ( ^4 xviii. 46). In 37 A.D., 
however, Caligula bestowed it upon Herod Agrippa I. 
(^4/;/. xviii. 6 10 end; Z>yii. 96), who held it — as an 
inscription commemorating his safe return from Rome 
(41 A. D. ), found at el-Mushennef, shows ( Wadd. 2211 ) — 
as far as the E. slopes of the Jebel ed-Druz. The rule 
of Agrippa seems to mark the beginning of a new 
stage in the civilisation of the entire district : Greek 
inscriptions now begin to multiply, and we have many 
records in stone of the building of public edifices. 
Agrippa I. died (Actsl223) in 44 a.d., and, as his son I 
was still a minor, Trachon and the neighbouring parts | 
were administered by a proeurator under the governor 
of Syria. From 53 to 100 the old tetrarchy of Philip 
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formed part of the kingdom of Herod Agrippa 1 1. (Acts 
25 13^), inscriptions and buildings dating from whose 
reign are numerous both in the Leja itself and in other 
parts of Hauran.^ The most important step in the 
history of the civilisation of this entire district, however, 
was taken in 106, when 'Irajan created it into the new 
province of ‘ Arabia,’ with Bo.sra as its capital. Trajan’s 
agent in accomplishing this was Cornelius Palma, 
governor of Syria from 104 to 108, whose work in bring- 
ing an aqueduct into Kanata (now Kerak) is com- 
memorated in an inscription found at el-’Afineh (Wadd. 
2296-2297 ; cp 2301, 2305). It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to pursue the histor\^ further : 
it may therefore suffice to remark generally that the direct 
influence of the Romans began almost immediately to 
make itself felt : roads and aqueducts were constructed ; 
during the second and third centuries basilicas, temples, 
theatres, and other buildings rapidly multiplied ; in- 
scriptions, sepulchral, dedicatory, architectural, become 
more abundant ; and a new and unique civilisation, 
externally Roman, but including within it a strange 
combination of Greek and Semitic elements, is the 
result (see further details and references in GASm. HG 
624^). A Roman road, it may be added, starting 
from Damascus, runs through the Leja, passing 
MisniTyeh in the X., and Bureikch in the S. ; and going 
on to Bosra, Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon), Moab, 
etc. (cp Rindfleisch, 24). 

Ihirckhardt, as cited above, 51^ (Hauran), xxoff. (the Leja) ; 
J. G. Wetzstein, Rciscberichi iiber Hauran u. die Trachonen, 

3860 (epoch-making), especially pp. 

6. Literature. Porter ( P, § 3), Five } \’ars in Damascus (2) ; 

MerrilJ ( = M, § 3), E. of Jordan, and Heber- 
Percy ( = HP, § 3), A Visit to Bashan ami Argob, 1896, as 
referred to above ; the account of Stiibel’s ‘ Reise,’ with map, in 
ZDPV\ 1889, pp. 225-302 (important) 2 ; Rindfleisch, ‘ Die Land- 
schaft Hauran in romischer Zeit u. in der Gegenwart,’ in ZDPl’, 
1898, pp. 1-58 (on the Leja, 5-7 \/^f. 17 24 45); v. Oppenheini, 
op. cit. 1 Zt ff. (chaps. 3 5 on Hauran generally ; chap. 4 on the 
Druses). The sttindard authority on the architecture of Hauran 
is de Vogii^’s fine work, Syrie Centra te. Architecture Chile 
ei^ Rcligieuse du if an viP j/eV/r (1867), containing 150 plates, 
with e.xplanatory descriptions (though little relating speciiically 
to the Leja) ; see more briefly GASm. HG 629^ 

For inscriptions (from Hauran generally, as well as the Leja) 
see the works cited under Bashan, § 5 ; and add Burton and 
Drake, op. cit. 2 379-388. 5. r. d. 
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When Israel settled in Palestine they came into touch 
with lines and movements of commerce which had been 
e.xtant throughout Western Asia from a remote 
antiquity. The economic development of the nation 

1. Introductory. ^^doption of agri- 

^ culture — consisted in their gradual 
engagement in this already ancient, elaborate, and 
world-wdde system. Many of its consequences, as seen 


in Egypt or Babylonia, repeat themselves in Israel ; 
indeed at some periods they are the only evidence we 

t For a list of inscriptions naming Herodian kings, see Wadd. 
2365 end. 

2 See also the map of Hauran and Jebel ed-Druz, accompany- 
ing Schumacher’s ‘Das .siidliche Basan’ in ZDPT 20 (iBgy) 
67-227. In both these^ maps, however, there is an error in lat. 
and long. Damascus is placed correctlj” ; but by a fault in the 
triangulation the w'hole of Hauriin and surrounding parts are 
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have of the presence of commerce as a factor in the 
national life. It is, therefore, necessary to review the 
rise, progress, and fashions of trade in W'. Asia — with 
its relations to religion — down till the end of the second 
millennium B. c. , or just as Israelite commerce began to 
develop. 

1 . TRADE IN WESTERN ASIA 


From the most remote epochs there were present 
throughout \\\ Asia the conditions not only of local 
^ ri j-i.' exchange, but also of a wide inter- 
^ /P? 1 ions commerce, viz. : (<r) the 

0 ra e. great differences of soil, fertility, and 
animal and vegetable products (§§ 3-6) ; (fi) the unequal 
distribution of stones and metals (§ 7) ; (r) the rise, at 
the two extremes of the region, of empires of vast wealth 
and culture (§§ 8- 1 1 ) ; (</) the specialisation of commerce 
by particular tribes and nations (§§ 12-16) ; (i*) the 

central position of Asia between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean — India and Europe (§ 17/.); 
(/) the existence of natural lines of traflic both by land 
and by sea (§§ 9, 28^ ) ; {g) the development of the 
means of carriage (§ 19); and {/i) the rise of common 
standards of value (§ 20). To our survey of these it is 
necessary to add some consideration of (/) the relation 
of commerce to religion {§§ 21-24) ; as well as a sketch 
of (/^) those political movements which so powerfully 
influenced the trade of Syria just before Israel settled in 
I’alestine (§§ 25-27). 

(</) W. Asia is unsurpassed in any quarter of the 
globe for its extraordinary contrasts of soil and fertility ; 
« , between the Syrian and the Arabian 

f desert on the one hand, and the river- 

1 1 y. valleys and deltas of Babylonia and 
Egypt, with the garden lands of Syria and S. Arabia, 
on the other ; whilst most of the ordinary contrasts 
— between sea -coast and ‘ Hinterland,’ lowlands and 
highlands, with very different temperatures and soils, 
pastoral and arable regions — were also present through- 
out. All these formed different grades and necessities of 
human life, between which the currents of commerce 
were as inevitable as the winds which pass between 
spheres of differing temperature in the world’s atmo- 
sphere. 'I'he various populations of W. Asia were 
dependent on each other for some of the Ijarest necessaries 
of life, as well as for most of its simider comforts and 
embellishments, and such dependence was tlie beginning 
of trade. At the same time, we must be careful not to 
exaggerate either the amount of the trade, or its influence 
on the minds of men at so early a period. Had 
commerce then been a dominant feature of human life, 
we should have found more traces of its influence on 
religion than we shall be able to discover (§ 21). 

I'he elements of early commerce between the deserts 
and the fertile lands arc easily determined from the 
^ . r conditions of to-day. There are still 

emen s 0 months or even 

commerce, yg^j.5 and flesh (Palmer, Desot 

of the Exodus), varied by dates from the oases in the 
centre of Arabia (Doughty, . Ir. /)es. , />( 7 ssifu). From 
the earliest times, however, the need of cereal foods 
must have drawn the Bedouins into commerce with the 
agricultural populations; and this need would increase 
with the settlement of nomads from the interior of 
Arabia on the borders of fertility. From Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt the nomads would seek 
grain, fruit {e.^., almonds), cloth, oil, and (after its 
invention) pottery,^ with (in course of time) weapons.^ 


shifted unduly S. and W., so that Bosra is 32" 30' 5 N,, and 36“ 
26.3' E., instead of, as it ought to he, 32° 33^' N. and 36“ 32' E. 
(see J/XDPr, 189Q, pp. 12-14). This error has been corrected 
in Fischer’s Hand kart e 7 )on Fal. 1899, and also in the map 
in the present article (which is based upon the three maps 
named). 

1 As they do now from Gaza and Damascus. 

- To the early Egyptians the nomads were the people of the 
boomerang. But the story of Senuhyt proves that during the 
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6. The incense 
country. 


In exchange they would give dates, ^ curdled milk, 
wool, occasionally cattle, honey, salt, alkali (obtained 
from the ashes of the Kilu and other plants),- ‘Mecca 
balsam’ (B.xlsam), and other medicinal herbs. Com- 
merce between Syria and Egypt included oil, mastic 
(Balm), wool, etc. (Egypt, § 8), and (later) Syrian 
manufactures ; whilst traflic between Babylonia and 
Egypt was frequent even in pre- historic times (/A 
§43). Trade in Salt wqs not only local — as 

from the salt-pans N. of Pclusium, in el-Jof, and else- 
where, or from the deposits at the S. end of the Dead 
Sea ; — probably also rock-salt was exported to a distance 
as to-day : e.g., from \V. Kascem in Arabia (Palgrave, 
Ceutr. and E. Arab. 180 [ed. 1883]). 

The most isolated of the fertile lands of W’. Asia lies 
on the S. of Arabia under the monsoon rains. Arabia 
Felix (Ar. ‘el-Yemen’ — i.e., ‘the 
south’) has ever been famous for 
fertility, and was the seat of the 
Mincean and Sabsean civilisation (below, § 14). Its 
chief repute, however, was for frankincense (see Frank- 
INCKNSK, where its late appearance in the OT is noted, 
and its probably earlier use in Egypt). Erman^says 
this was common under the Old Empire. Sprenger 
calls the incense-country ‘ the heart of the commerce of 
the ancient world’ {Geog. Alt. Arab. 299). Theodore 
Bent {Xineteenth Cent., Oct. 1895, pp. 595^ ) describes 
'the actual libaniferous country,’ Dhofar, as ‘perhaps 
not now much bigger than the Isle of W'ight,’ and 
‘probably in ancient days not much more extensive.' 
It lies on the coast some 800 m. NE. from Aden, 
about half-way to Muscat. 9000 cwt. of the gum are 
exported annually to Bombay. Other products are 
cocoanuts and cocoanut fibre (not yet identified under 
any ancient Semitic name), myrrh, ghee, fruits, and 
vegetables. Pasturage is rich. Dates and weapons 
are imported. There is a fine harbour, perhaps 
Moscha of the Periplus (§ 32), and numerous Saba^an 
remains. Camels arc the animals used for carrying 
puri:>oses ; horses are unknown. Cp Sephar. On 
another incense country see § 8. 

At times primitive commerce in the necessaries of 
life must have been enhanced by local famines, though 
in the less settled conditions of early history these would 
result not so much in increased trade as in migrations 
of tribes. Such migrations, however, would also stimu- 
late trade by communicating across the region a better 
knowledge of its remoter parts, as well as familiarity 
with the various routes thither. We shall see that most 
of the great trading tribes had been immigrants to the 
districts which became the centres of their flourishing 


commerce. 

T he early distribution of woodland in W. Asia is 
uncertain ; but from Syria into Egypt, as well as from 
TV- i. -v j.' wooded districts of Palestine, not 

6. Distnbution treeless desert borders, but 

ot timoer. Babylonia, there was always 

some traffic in timber. Cedar was brought from ‘ the 
\\est’ to Babylonia in the reigns of Sargon 1 . and 
Cudea (4th mill.), and rafts of other woods must have 
descended the Euphrates and the Tigris. Round the 


Middle Empire the Egyptian weaponsmiths carried their goods 
on asses among the Asiatic nomads: WMM, As. u. Ettr. 
I, n. 2. 

^ .Siill imported from Arabian oases to Baghdad, Damascus, 
and Yemen (Palgrave, Centr. and East. Arabia [ed. 1883], 
43, 149, 364); also from oases in 4‘urkish Arabia to Bushire. 
See Consular Report on Trade and Commerce of the Persian 
Gulf in 1901 by Lt.-Col. Kemball. Border (// VM the Arabs in 
Tent and Town, 119 [1902]) describes caravans from Hainan 
to Kaf taking wheal and barley to be Karlered for salt and dates. 
He reports among the industries of the J6f saddle-bags, carpets, 
abbas and other clothing ; cp 145 : imports — coffee, cooking 
utensils, clothing from Damascus, etc. 

2 Cp for present export of alkali from steppes S. 

of Hauran to the soap factories of Nablus. 

Life hi Anc. Eg. (tr. by Tirard ; 1894), p. 507. 

4 E.g., under Ur-nlna of L.ag.ash (Babylonia, § 44); cp 
Radau, Early Baby. Hist. 1 1900], and How’orth, Eng. Hist. 
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Persian Gulf there is said to be no timber for ship- 
building. For the period between the Old and the 
Middle P'mpire in Egypt see Erinan, op. cit. 452. 

[b) ^I'he distribution of useful stones and metals 
through \V. Asia is now tolerably clear. The marble 

7 nf t alabaster found in early Babylonian 

’ , . , deposits came from the Assyrian hills, 

ana metais. (Babylonia, 

§§ 18, 21).^ The basalt of Hauran must always, as 
to-day, have been used for millstones for all Syria. 
Egypt was without copper, which it brought from Sinai 
and the Lebanons (Copper). Gudea imported copper 
from Kimas in N. Arabia (Hommel in Hastings' BD 
I225; cp Gen. 10 23, and see //isf. Rev.Yl '2'z\). 

Cyprus was a later source ; on bronze see below, § 17. 
Iron, copper, and lead were found in the hills \V. of 
Nineveh (see Assyri.v, § 6), and iron in parts of Syria 
and Central and S. Arabia (Doughty, Ar. Des.). Iron, 
however, except in Babylonia, does not appear till the 
close of our period (see Iron). There was a little gold 
in the desert E. of Egypt and in Nubia (see Egyi^t, § 50) ; 
but its chief sources wei e in Arabia, on the E. of Sinai, 
and on the far S. coast ^ (see Gold, Ophir). Silver, 
which was rare in Egypt till 1600 b.c. , came from Asia 
(Egypt, § 38). Precious stones (turquoises, etc.) were 
found in Sinai. Cp Stones. 'Vhe love of ornament is 
one of the earliest motives to barter among primitive 
peoples, and we may assume that traffic in metals and 
jewels had begun in \\’. Asia even before the rise of 
the great civilisations in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

{c) It is, however, in the growth and organisation of 
these great civilisations that we must seek for the 

8 The reat powerful of the factors of ancient 

P commerce. Trade always advances by 
empires. j^aps and bounds where two great 
states face each other (cp the sudden increase between 
the Hittites and I'^gypt after their treaty in the reign of 
Ramses II. [P>man, 537]). 

By the end of the fifth millennium B. C. , both Baby- 
lonia and P-gypt possessed a developed civilisation, for 
the. growth of which we must assume many centuries 
if not some millennia (see Babylonia, § 46); both had 
elaborate systems of writing, always a proof of and a 
help to commerce. 'Fhat between them there were 
close communications, is proved by the strong Baby- 
lonian elements in pre-historic Egyptian culture (see 
Egypt, § 43). I'he rapid rise of their wealth, doubtless 
largely due to discoveries of new sources of the precious 
metals, must have increased trade throughout W. Asia, 
and complicated it beyond previous conditions. The 
monument (discovered at Susa by De Morgan) of Manis- 
tu-irba, ruler of Kis (4th mill. B. c. ), records his pur- 
chase of lands, grain, wool, oil, copper, asses, and slaves, 
which were paid for in silver ; and among the officials 
mentioned are ‘a mariner,’ ‘scribe,’ ‘surveyors,’ ‘miller,’ 
‘jeweller,’ and ‘merchant’ {Davikar).'^ The growth of 
wealth hastens the demand, not only for articles of 
luxury, but also for better qualities of food-stuffs. For 
example, both the Nile and the Euphrates valley produce 
dates ; but if then, as at the present day, the Arabian 
oases, including Sinai, produced a special quality of 
dates, ^ these would be imported into Egypt and Baby- 
lonia then as now (see above, § 4, third note). The 
records of the kings of Lagas (B.abyloni A, § 44) report 


RetK 177. For Gudea’s imports see PS BA 11 , RP^) 275^7!, 
and Rogers’ Hist. 1 370. 

1 The diorite of Gudea and Ur-bau was brought from Magan 
on the XE. coast of Arabia (Amiaud, RP^'^ 2 15 n. lakes it lo be 
Sinai) ; but .see note to En^. Hist. Rev. 17 21 1 for another source. 

2 Burton, Land of Midian. 2 Ch. 36 , speaks of ‘gold of 

' which Glaser {Skizze^ 2347) identifies with el-Farwarri 
mentioned by Hamdani ; cp Sprenger, Alt. Arab. 49-63. Gudea 
brought gold-dust from NW. Arabia and Khakh SE. of Medina 
(Hommel in Hastings' BD 1 225 ; Eng^. Hist. Rev. 17 221). 

3 Howorth, Eng. Hist, Rev. 17 11 ff. 

^ The fine dates of el-Ha.sa (E. Arabia) are still exported — to 
Mosul, Bombay and Zanzibar, Palgr. Cent, and E. Arab.^ ed. 
1883, pp. 364, 383- 
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the building of storehouses beside the temples, and the 
construction of canals. 

With the increase of wealth came the expansion and 
consolidation of empire. It is not always possible to 
decide whether objects of foreign origin found in early 
Egyptian or Babylonian remains were fruits of conquest 
(spoil or tribute), or of trade, though probably they are 
mostly due to trade ; even where the records boast of 
tribute this is really the fruit of barter.^ Even if any 
of the early expeditions from Egypt and Bab}'louia were 
for conquest (which is very doubtful ; see note), ihey 
found their motives in a previous trade ; and they 
would open up routes and increase commerce. 'I’he 
expeditions of .Sargon I. and Gudea to ‘ the west’ for 
timber, and to Arabia for stone and metal (above § 6/. ) 
were repeated byother monarchs (see Babylonia, § 15-) ; 
and the various conquests of, and immigrations into, 
Babylonia by fresh tribes must have powerfully developed 
trade. To the NE. lay Elam, a seat of culture by the 
fourth millennium B.c. , with avenues of traffic into 
central and eastern Asia ; and Elam overran Baby- 
lonia. Again, the Canaanite supremacy synchronised 
with a growth of eonuuerce especially under Ham- 
murabi (see B.abylonia, § 54^ ; though there was an 
increase of trade preceding this, at Ur, § 50 ; while the 

rapid subjection of the Canaanite dynasty to a Kassite 
is proof of the luxury conseciuent on commerce under 
the former power. From Egypt expeditions were sent 
in the earliest times to secure the copper and turquoise 
mines of Sinai — e . g ., Dyn. III., Zoser (Egypt, § 44); 
Dyn. IV. , Snefru(i) (^45 : about 3000 b. C. ; but acc. lo FI. 
Petrie, 3998-3969 B.c.), and Hufu (Petrie, Nisi, of 
Egypt, I42)’, Uyn.VI. , Pepy I. ‘ the founder of Memphis 
proper’ (Egypt, § 47). There were also early expedi- 
tions to Nubia for gold, to the Sudan, the \V. oases, 
and above all down the Red Sea to Punt — either 
Somali-land, or the coast between Suakim and Mas- 
sowah).® h>man {op. cit. 507) mentions the picture of 
a native of Punt as early as Hufu (Dyn. IV.); but the 
‘ earliest recorded expedition to Punt ’ was under Assa, 
Dyn. V. (Egypt, § 48, FI. Petrie, 100); Pepy I. 
(Dyn. VI.) sent to the Sudan and farther (FIgvpt, 
§ 47); S'anh-ka-re (Dyn. XI.) by Koptos, Ko.ser, and 
the Red Sea to Punt ; and several kings of Dyn. XII., 
the Amenemhats and Usertesens, to Nubia, the Sudan, 
and Punt. Under this dynasty (2800 FI. Petrie, 
2100 WMM) trade flourished exceedingly. The H)'ksos 
migration and conquest of Egypt must have developed 
her Asiatic commerce ; but this, especially w'ith Syria, 
reached its height after the conquests of the New' 
Empire. For lists of the many Syrian products intro- 
duced, see WMM, As. Ear. (chaps. I, etc.), and 
Erman (516 f.), who remarks : ‘ we almost feel inclined 
to maintain that really there was scarcely anything 

^ See the instance given by Erman, 512 ; and cp Xaville, 
Deir el Bahari (Eg. Expl. Fund), Pt. III., n. Referring to 
the .‘^ame expedition to Punt, W. E. Crum (Hastings’ DB 
1 660/9 says : Queen Ha't.sepsut’s ‘ fleet had, like its predecessors 
from the 6ih dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object.’ So, 
too, Budge, Hist, of Eg. (1902), 411144 158. Similarly in 
Babylonia under Gudea, who according to Hommel (Hastings’ 
DB \ 225^), did not conquer the distant regions, but by treaties 
secured passage for his caravans with their product.s. 

2 En-anna-tuma I. of Lagas imported cedar ‘ from the 
mountain ’ ; Radau, 72. 

3 See also L. W. King, Letters and Inscr. of Hammurabi 
about B.C., 2200, i., Introd. and Text, iii.. Translation ; and 
G. Nagel ‘ Die Briefe H.’s an Sin-idinnam ’ in Beitr. z. Assyr, 
4434 /Z with notes by F. Delilzsch 483^/^ 

^ On the favourable position of Ur for commerce, on the 
Euphrates, near the W. Rummein (which connected it with 
Central Arabia), and with a road to Sinai, see Rogers, Hist, of 
Bab. and Ass. 1 371 ff. 

5 So N^aville \Deir el Bahari, Pi. Ill, ii ; Eg. Expl. Fund), 
w'ho says that in any case Punt lay N. of the Straits of Bab-el- 
.Mandeb ; ‘ not a definite territory,’ but a vague geographical 
definition. Some include under the name both sides of the Red 
Sea. ‘The region which produces frankincense is situated in 
the projecting parts of Ethopia and lies inland {i.e., from Adulis 
on the Red Sea) but is washed by the ocean on the other side ’ ; 
Cosmas, Christ. Topog. Bk. II, ET by M‘Crindle, 51. 
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which the Egyptians of this period did not import from 
Syria.’ Syrian slaves were a constant subject of traffic 
{Erman, 517 /, WMM, As. u. Eur.). The New 
Empire also opened up Nubia, and elaborated the 
trade with Punt, and that with Cyprus (see Egypt, 
§§ 53-61). I'or the trade of Ramses III. with fleets on 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea see the Harris Papyrus 
(end) and the summary in Pudge, Hist, of Eg. 0159^ 

From the third millennium there is evidence of a 
royal service of despatches into Asia (WMM, As. u. Eur. 

9 Security regulation of imports by the 

ft a g1 government ; the making of 

° ^ ' roads ; and the supply of desert routes — 

e.g . , that between Koptos on the Nile and the Red Sea 
(below, § 29 ) — with water (by Mentuhotep, Dyn. XI. 
[Erman, 506]).^ It was easy and safe for even in- 
dividuals to travel to tribes as far as Edom and the 
'Arabah : witness the tale of Sc-nuhyt, which, whether 
historical or not (see Egypt, col. 1237), must have 
been founded on a knowledge of the actual conditions 
of travel.*'^ In short, by the third millennium travel 
must have been frequent and tolerably secure (of course 
with interruptions) from the mouth of the Red Sea and 
the Sudan to the Euphrates ; and the commercial 
activity and wealth of Babylonia in at least the second 
half of that millennium, can hardly have failed to create 
similar conditions for much of the rest of W. Asia. Cp 
§ 26, end. 

We must not suppose, however, that all this pro- 
duced, even for intervals, anything like a parallel to 
what prevails in modern times, or even to what was 
achieved under the Roman Empire. The roads of 
Asia were never so secure as under the Pax 
Romana, nor were they so well laid down. In the 
period with which we deal there were frequent inter- 
regna ; the nomads of Arabia often burst the frontiers 
of civilisation ; and even in peaceful times the well- 
developed habits of traffic cannot have produced such 
order or sense of safety as we find at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Before we pass from the influence of the great 
empires on commerce, three other phenomena require 
_ - , to be noticed. One is the effect of the 

.... . exigencies of commerce in the transfer 

P of political power within the empires 

^ * from one site to another, and the rapid 

growth of new caj^itals. Of this both Egypt and 
I^abylonia furnish instances. The centre of govern- 
ment in Egypt came down the Nile, from positions 
commanding the highways to the S. and the Red Sea, to 
Memphis^ at the neck of the Delta, where great trade- 
routes converge from all quarters. We find a similar 
case under the New Empire, when the increase of trade 
on the Syrian frontier drew, for a time, the centre of 
the political power from Thebes into the Eastern Delta."* 
On tlie Euphrates and Tigris the same causes worked 
in an opposite direction — upstream. The central posi- 

tion of Ur with regard to commerce is well known ; 
how elaborate that commerce was is proved by the 
titles of the third dynasty of Ur, and the number of 
contract tablets from their time.^ The transference of 
power from the lower Babylonian cities to Babylon 
itself and the independence of tliat great centre from 
about 2400 B.c. , was probably assisted by commercial 
influences, for Babylon proved its fitness as a centre for 
trade Ijy the extraordinary persistence of its commerce 
and wealth, in spite of frequent political disasters, for 

t Also ‘ it i.s probable that Seti I. caused a series of water 
slations to be established from the Nile to Berenice' (Budge, 
f{Ebio) \ and Ramses III. huilt a fortified well between IVIt. 
Casius and Raphia 159) : on Ramses IV. ibid. 187. 

2 Under Dyn. xii. ; cp ‘Travels of an Egyptian ’ under Dyn. 
xix., XX. V.'t \n R P 2 102 j^. 

3 Under Menes, 4500 or 4000 n.c., and his successors : Egypt, 
§§ 44, 47 ; Memphis. See also FI. Petrie, HE, vol. i. 

^ Cp Erman, 516. 

^ Cp for references Rogers, Hist. 0/ Bab. and Asesyr. 1 377. 
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nearly 2000 years (cp Is. 47 ); and it is possible that 
some memory of the city’s early fame as a gathering 
place for men of all tongues may lie behind the Hebrew 
story of the founding of Bal^el (Gen. 11 ). One has 
only to look at the map to see how mueh more advan- 
tageously Babylon lies for the trade through Elam into 
Persia, than do the cities which preceded her in power. 
The rise of Assyria was doubtless aided by her com- 
mand, closer than that of Babylon, over the lines of 
trade to the W. ; the transferenee of the Assyrian 
eapital from .\sur to Calah and Nineveh was, in faet, 
one from a less to a ntore suitable eentre for commerce, 
both with N. and \^^ These are but instances, which 
will doubtless be multiplied as our knowledge of ancient 
history is increased. 

Another phenomenon to be noted in the commercial 
development of the Great Empires — we shall find somc- 

11 MercGnariGs • analogous in Israel — is the 

1 * exchange of native militia, proper to 

^ res. agricultural conditions of life, for a 
mercenary soldiery, which generally followed a great 
increase in trade. The soldiers of the Middle Empire 
in Egypt were such a militia ; but after the great 
growth of trade, especially with Asia under the 
dynasties of the New Empire, the Egyptian armies 
were mainly composed of mercenaries (Erman, 542). 
The same thing happened in Egypt under Psametik. 
It happened also in Babylonia under Asur-bani-pal and 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

Again, it is to be remarked that the initiative of the 
great commercial expeditions from Babylonia and from 
Egypt is recorded on the monuments as due not to 
private enterprise, but to the reigning monarch.* This 
is no pretence of royal arrogance or of the court scribe's 
flattery. We see the same motive at work in the 
great explorations and commercial expeditions of the 
Middle Ages from Spain and Portugal. 

{d) The earliest societies of men did not contain a 
special class or profession of traders ; farmers and 
10 TJ f manufacturers e.xchanged their own 

12. NO trading ^ Se-nuhvt the 

* wcaponsmith himself carries his goods 
to the Asiatic nomads. As we shall see (§ 21 ), trade did 
not exercise any influence on the formative period of the 
religions of W. Asia ; a proof that it was not then 
specialised as a separate vocation. There is no mention 
of trade in the j^roverbs of Ptah-hotep (from the 4th 
mill.), and when they appeared in EgyjJt ‘sailors, 
merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin were 
despised’ (Er.YPT, § 31); that is to say, the special 
class was a late and a foreign upstart in that civilisation. 

The rise of international commerce, however, and 
the peculiar character of the deserts which separated 
T 'h 1 centres of civilisation favoured — in 

‘ place of the growth of special classes of 

monopo les. within those centres — the gradual 

absorption of whole tribes outside them in the business 
of trade and the carriage of goods. Especially was this 
the case with certain Arabian nomads, whose familiarity 
with the desert and possession of the means of crossing 
it, furnished them with the price (in their trading services) 
for purchasing the products of civilisation. Thus, in the 
OT, some of the earliest names for traders are tribal : 
Ishmaelite (Gen. 372527 / 39 i, — all J), Midianite (the 
parallel E passages ; Gen. 37 28^2 36), and (later) Canaan- 
ite, of which the first two were Arabian and the last the 
inhabitants of that land which is well described as the 
‘ bridge ' between Egypt and Mesopotamia. This 
evidence is confirmed by the Egyptian records. Part 
of the contempt of the Egyptians for traders was prob- 
ably due to the traders being foreigners. The Beni- 
Hasan paintings represent thirty -seven Asiatics from 
the desert, traders from near Sinai (see Egypt, § 50 ; 

1 Similarly the letters of Hammurabi (above, § 8 n.) show 
how that king personally superintends the internal trade of 
B.aby Ionia. 
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WMM, As, u. Eur. 36). So, loo, Hannu the leader 
of the expedition to Punt under S'anh-ka-re' of the 
eleventh dynasty (Egypt, § 48) appears to have a Semitic 
name (cp, however, Erman, 506). Thus, by the third 
millennium B.C., the Semites from their central position 
between the two most aneient eivilisations, their com- 
mand of the lines of communication, and their frequent 
migrations, had developed those habits of trading which 
distinguish them to the present day.' Among the 
Semites, again, there were especially four families which 
concentrated the racial adaptableness and tenacity upon 
commerce, and, not content with the share in that 
which their central positions brought to them, devoted 
themselves to the pursuit and organisation of many lines 
of traffic, till they developed, in the case of one of them 
at least, a wider commercial influence than the world 
ever saw till the most recent epoch. These were the 
Minajans, the Aramceans, the Phoenicians, and the 
Nabataeans, of whom the first three had begun to 
develop their commerce within our period — the Minaeans 
and the Aranucans by land, the Phoenicians by sea. 

It is only upon indirect and somewhat precarious 
evidence (summarised by Weber, A ratten vor Isla 77 i, 

14 . Minseans. Mina^an kingdom 

a date is assigned so early as the second 
half of the second millennium b.c. The centre of the 
Minaean power lay in the S. part of Arabia — not in the 
Incense- bearing regions of Kataban and Hadrambt 
(above, § 5), though it commanded these, and by its 
hold on the central Arabian routes (below, § 31) and its 
colony in Musran or Alusri {i.e,, Midian) and north- 
wards (Mizraim, § 3)^ possessed the Arabian land 
traffic, and sent its caravans by Ma'an and Petra to 
Gaza. The caj^ital was Karnawu, the Kama of 
Eratosthenes,' in immediate connection with the ports 
of the S. coast. Thus Minasan trade extended at least 
from the Indian Ocean to the I^evant. But see § 17. 

After what has been said elsewhere (Aram, Aramaic 
Language ; cp Piia^NiciA, § 7) it is only necessary to 
Aramaeans say that in the second millennium B.C. 

we find the Arammans succeeding the 
Hittites in a country on the upper Euphrates which is 
the meeting-ground of many trade-routes — from Syria, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Babylonia (below, § 39/.). 
They gradually extended over N. Syria, a land more 
suited for trade than for agriculture or industries,® and 
embraced Damascus, the principal Syrian ‘harbour,’ a 
depot of the Arabian Desert {Hisf. Geo^r. 642 f . ). The 
earliest notices reveal Arammans as nomads, perhaps 
traders, in Mesopotamia ; in Syria the small states they 
founded round cities were such as those founded by other 
trading peoples. The strongest proof of their commerce 
is the gradual spread of their dialect till it became the 
li/i^ua franca of W. Asia. In Babylonia it was spoken 
in daily life from the eleventh to the ninth century 
(Wi. rdlker Vo 7 'de 7 'asiens, ii) ; by the tenth it had 

^ The Syrians depicted on the tomb of Hui, about 1400 B.c. 
(see Budge, HE 4144), are traders. Cp Strabo xvi. 4 23 on the 
commercial qualities of the Arabs. 

2 None of the S. Arabian, so-called Himyaritic, inscriptions 
are dated before second century B.c. For a detailed argument 
against the high antiquity claimed for the Min.^an kingdom, see 
Budge, HE (», Preface, xvi His conclusion is that Glaser’s 
Inscr. 1155 belongs to the time of Cainbyse.s and that ‘the 
Min.'can kingdom cannot be shown to be older than the sixth 
century b.c.,’ p. xxii. 

3 The strong reasoning of Budge i^HK 6xxi jf.) agaln.st 
Winckler’s frequent identification of the biblical Mizraim with 
the Arabian Musr is not conclusive against the existence of the 
latter. For if, as generally admihed, Ghazzat of Gl.aser’s 
Inscr. 1083 be Gaza, the IMinae.an c.aravans from S. Arabia would 
scarcely pas.s through Egypt to Gaza, or through Gaza to Egypt 
(notwithstanding Budge’s note on p. xxii). The mention of 
Gaza, therefore, is, so far, evidence in favour of a N. Arabian 
Musri. Cp also Simeon, § 6. Even if the Mu.sri of the Assyrian 
and Minaean inscriptions he proved to be Egypt, this only means 
an extension of the Minaean trade. 

4 Or Karnana : Strabo (xvi. 42) who mentions besides the 
Sabaeans at Mariaba, the Kattahanians at Tamna, the Chatramo- 
titai at Sahata. 

5 M ‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 1 155. 
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taken the place which Babylonian held in \\\ Asia in 
the fifteenth, and was used as far as Egypt as a com- 
mercial longue (WMM, As. u, Eur, 234). How long 
and how far this commercial supremacy of the language 
lasted is proved by inscriptions inTeimaand Nabainean 
towns up to 100 A.u. It was the Aramtcan trade, from 
the Tigris to the Levant, which formed the temptation 
to the Assyrian campaigns in the ninth and following 
centuries (below, § 52). Cp Syria, §§ 16^ 

The commercial influence of the Phoenicians appears 
to have risen at an earlier period than that of the 

16 . Phoenicians, -iT 

possible to say. Ihe absence of all 

reflection of trade not only from the names of their 
earliest cities — these may have been named before the 
Phoenician occupation ' — but also from all except pre- 
sumably late strata of their religion - (see below, § 22), 
is significant. The coincidence between a great influx 
of Canaanite population and religion into Babylonia 
(about 2500 B.C. ), and the rise of a ' Canaanite ’ dynasty 
there, with a great increase of commerce and wealth, is 
interesting as indicative of a racial capacity for trade. 
On the whole, however, we may assign the rise of the 
commerce of the Phoenicians to a period subsequent to 
their arrival on the coast between Lebanon and the 
Levant, somewhere in the third millennium B.c., and 
therefore subsequent to the appearance of international 
commerce in ^V. Asia ; and we may trace it to the 
central position of that coast, to the mines and forests of 
the neighbourhood, and to the greater facility for traffic 
by sea than by land, between the various Phoenician 
settlements. Probably the Fffioenicians did not invent 
ships as the Greeks were led to suppose from their subse- 
quent supremacy in navigation ; for the first boats must 
have been invented by a people with long slow rivers. 
But the Phoenicians, with tlieir towns near to large 
forests and disposed within a clay’s sail of each other on 
a coast full of obstacles for land traffic, must have been 
early forced to the improvement of the means of naviga- 
tion ; whilst the harassing land march across the desert 
to Egypt must have led to a speedy extension of that 
navigation to the Egyptian delta. So great an adventure, 
if it did not produce, amply proves the existence of, 
those qualities of hardihood and enterprise, which were 
to lift Phoenicia to the command of the workl’s trade. 
The less adventurous Egyptians,’' who had in the earlier 
periods of their history reached Punt by their own 
merchants, had left the trade through Nubia to negroes 
(Erman, 498);' and now niiuhl be easily tenijUed 
to resign a commerce which they disliked (Ji 13) to the 
peaceful invaders of tlie Delta. The process may have 
been hastened during the Hyksos .supremacy. In any 
case, from the beginning of the second millennium B.c. 
the trade of Egypt a])])ears to have been in Piiauiician 
hands. In the fifteenth century, according to the 
Amarna Letters they had fleets of merchant sliips, and 
a fresco in a Theban tomb depicts them as importers 
of goods from .Asia (Budge, HE 4163) 

{c) 'I'he ancient trade of Wh Asia, however, was not 
confined within that region. Mh Asia lies between the 
17 Forei n Ocean and the Mediterranean ; 

, ■ , t>oth of which, the one by its regular w inds 

India ^ ^ other by its islands, offer easy access 
to sources of wealth beyond tiiem. In 
the later Phoenician and the Greek ejiochs of trade both 
seas were regularly navigated, and the far East united 
with the far West (§§ 63, 71). 

1 Sidon, usually understood as ‘ Fi.shertown ‘ (l^ut see Phoe- 
nicia, § 12); Tyre = rock ; Beyrout = springs, etc. Contrast 
the Phili.stine Ashkelon and the Canaanite Kiriath-sepher, the 
former of which certainly, and the latter possibly, has a com- 
mercial origrin. 

2 The chief Phoenician gods do not differ from those of other 
Canaanites. 

3 Cp the commercial superiority of Syrians at the present day 
to Egyptians. 

4 Cp inscription of Pepy of the sixth dynasty. 
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Whether in the period we are now treating there was 
already a trade with India is a question to which we can 
get only probabilities in answer. It was quite possible. 

The Peripiits of the Er>’thra:an Seat (jst Christian cent.) lays 
down the line of a coasting voyage along the S. of Arabia, across 
the mouth of the Persian CJulf, and so (in the direction opposite to 
that taken by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander) to the Indus, 
and thence down the .\lalabar coast. It adds (§ 39), however, 
that a speedier, though more dangerous, voyage may be made by 
those who set out to sea from Arabia with the Monsoons (/xera 
rhi/ 'luSiKMu sc. €T»}crito»/). These winds blow across the Indian 
Ocean from the SW. from April to October, from the NE. from 
October to April, and make the voyage possible for vessels even 
of a primitive type. 

By the seventh century n. C. , if not long before, there 
was in India a developed and organised trade ; great 
ships were already built, and long sea- voyages under- 
taken. b>om the very earliest times merchants had 
been held in high repute (Lassen, /nd. Alterthumskunde, 
2573576579). The island of Sokotra has a Sanscrit 
name {ib. 580). The Babylonian Nimrod epic reflects 
a journey through Arabia to Saboea ; and Sokotra has 
been suggested as the island which was its goal ( Hommel, 
Hastings’ DB\2i6a). On the reliefs of Deir-el-Bahri, 
Pniit is pictured as a place of barter where several 
nationalities meet and deal with the Egyptians in differ- 
ent sorts of goods. It is, therefore, more than possible 
that Indian traders met those of W. Asia at the mouth 
of the Red Sea and the ports of S. Arabia during our 
period. Weber indeed {Arab, vor Islam, 22 ; cp 23) 
calls the Minaians the intermediaries of the Indian as well 
as of the S. Arabian trade, and dates the origin of this 
trade before 1300 B.C. (more than a millennium before 
the later Ptolemies). But see § 14. It is remarkable that 
no Indian faces or goods are found pictured on the reliefs 
of Deir-el-Bahri (Naville, op. cit. and the correspond- 
ing plates), nor have any Indian products been discovered 
in h^gyptian remains. As for Babylonia, the earliest 
Sumerian deposits (Babylonia, § 18) contain both ivory 
ornaments and bronze. The ivory may have been 
taken from elephants which were extant on the Euphrates 
till towards the close of our era.^ But for the tin, needed 
to make the bronze, no source is known at that time 
save India, ^ and some have derived the Phoenician name 
for the metal from the Sanscrit.^ This, however, is a 
precarious ground on which to found a conclusion with 
regard to so earl}^ an epoch ; for reasons for the opposite 
view — that there was no sea-trade between W. Asia and 
In'lia till the seventh century B.C. — see India and 
Oninit, § 2; cp also Sprenger, Alt. Geog. Arab., §§ 51- 
60, 139. We must not forget the possibility of land- 
trade between Babylonia and India through Elam and 
Persia. ® 

As for the trade of W. Asia with Europe in this era, 
that is much less problematical. Cyprus, which lies in 

18 With Syrian coast {HG, pp. 22 135), 

P ‘ was reached by some of the earliest Baby- 

P ■ Ionian monarchs ; and in the course of the 
second millennium B.C. was in frequent communication 
both with Egypt and with Syria (Budge, i¥x5 4i67 /. ) ; 
and Cyprus can hardly ever have been out of touch 
with the islands to the W. Evidence of an extremely 
early knowledge of Europe in Egypt is given in W.MM, 
As. u. Eur. ch. 28.® 

t TTepiTrAov? 7179 ’F.pv^pct? 0a\dcrcrt]i. Anonymous, but attri- 
buted to an author named ’Apptai^o?. Geogr. Gnrci Minores by 
C. M filler, ed. Paris, 1882, vol. i. 257 ff., cp p. xcv. 

2 Thotmes III. killed elephants on ihe Euphrates; Naville, 
op. cit. 17; Budge, //A 4 40 48. 

3 I'he islands of the Persian Gulf were visited by Babylonians 
at a very early period ; and thence the coasting (?) voyage to 
India was not dimcult. 

4 Gotz, Die Vt'rkehrs7vege im Dienste dcs Wclthandels, 101 
jgl. This is not certain ; cp O. Schrader, Ilandefsg-eschichtc, 
etc., 71, quoted by Gotz. 

5 For imports and exports of W. Asiatic trade with India in 
Roman times see Peripius (of Erythraean Sea), §§ 49, 56. 

^ .According to the American explorers of Nippur (Peters, 
Xippur, 2 i 33yC).some evidence of trade with Greece (Eubrea) 
was found in remains of the fourteenth century B.C. ; cp Budge, 
177. 
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(/) For the natural lines of traffic and trade-routes, 
see below. Part II. of this article (§§ 28-40). 

{g) The various means of carriage in the ancient 
world having been for the most j^art dealt with else- 

19 Means treatment here may be brief. 

of carriaffe the employment of human 

® ' beings for the carriage of burdens both 
for building purposes and for trade (as we find it still in 
Central Africa), was comuion in early Egypt according 
to the monuments. It was not altogether confined to 
local traffic. Under one of the Amenemhats (middle 
of 28th cent, according to FI. Petrie ; but 2100 accord- 
ing to W. M. Miiller) 200 men with only 50 animals 
were employed for carrying stone through the desert.^ 
From the earliest times, however, the ass and the bullock 
were in common use, and (especially the ass) consti- 
tuted the principal means of conveyance. The ass was 
employed for distant desert journeyings ; cp the Beni- 
Hasan pictures (under the 12th dyn. ). The camel was 
apparently unbred and unused even to a late date in 
Egypt, but must have appeared early in Arabia. T'hc 
horse and the mule came much later ; the horse not till 
the time of the Hyksos and then, for long, only for 
fighting and hunting ; the mule from Pontus not till 
towards 1000 B.C. (see Ass, C.v.mkl, House, Mule, 
Cattle, § 8; Babylonia, § 5; Egypt, § 9). The 
carrying power of these animals was increased by the 
invention of pack-saddles, open litters (already during 
the 4th dyn. ), sleighs or draw-boards, and carts — first 
with solid, and then with spoked, wheels. A luxurious 
chariot with horses appears in the Izdubar legend 
(Tab. 6) about 2000 B.C. Still less, however, than at 
the present day, were the wheeled vehicles suited for 
distant carriage, which was mainly performed on the 
backs of animals (Chariot, § 2). There were practi- 
cally no international roads for carriages till the Persian 
Empire. Carriage by water arose first in timber 
rafts or constructions of reed coated with bitumen, 
on rivers, especially the Euphrates (Babylon, § 6; 
early legends). From these developed rowing and 
sailing boats, with which ventures were made through 
river-mouths into the sea ; and so arose coasting vovages 
in the Persian Culf, the Levant, and the Red .Sea (Ship). 
By the time of Thutmosis 1. (about 1560 B.c. ) and 
Queen Hatsepsut (Egypt, § 53) the Egyptians had 
developed elaborate ships with oars, rigging, and sails 
for the Punt voyages (cp Ship). The ships of this ( T8th) 
dynasty were not mere fighting galleys ; they were trans- 
ports carrying considerable cargoes (Naville, Temple of 
Dei r el Bahari, 3, with plates). 

{h) Early trade consisted of barter, in which various 
communities or states of culture exchanged the neces- 

20 Barter* ^^^^^^^^‘^hments of life.^ When 

value * ^ superior civilisation met an inferior it 
paid for solid goods, as at the present day, 
with gaudy trinkets and ornaments, as for instance 
the Egyptians in their commerce with the negro and 
other tribes whom they met in Punt^ (Naville, op. cit.). 
Gradually, however, there arose common measures of 
value: e.g., cattle, slaves, or metals, especially the 
precious metals.’^ As among other early races® orna- 

1 For porterage in Babylonia, cp a letter of Hammurabi, 
Beitr. z. Assyriotogie, 4 474. 

2 In the E.ast barter has always survived alongside well- 
developed systems of money and finance. Cp under Cambyses, 
Beitr. z. Assyr, 4429, § g. Palgrave (Central and E. Arab. 
ed. 1883, p. 368) found barter more common ‘throughout 
•Arabia . . . among the villagers, and even the poorer towns- 
men, than purchase.’ 

3 For an account of curious methods of barter in this region 
in Greek times, cp Cosmas Indie., Christ. Topogr., Bk. II., ET 
by M’Crindle, 52. 

4 In the 4th mill, silver was used as currency In Babylonia. 
Cp above, § 8, on Mani? 5 -tu-irba. In the time of Hammurabi 
both barter and money were extant ; cp his letters above, § 8, 
fifth note. For electron in Egypt and silver see Egypt, § 38, 
and n. 2, col. 1229. 

5 Babelon, Les Origines de la Monnaie \ W. \V. Carlile, 
The Evol. 0/ Modemt Money ^ Pt. II. especially chap. 2 . 
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ments and the material for ornament displaced the useful 
metals and other commodities as the favourite media 
of exchange and standards of value. In aid of this, 
there was not only the common and universal passion 
for ornament, but also its convenience for hoarding,^ 
the family’s wealth being most easily ‘saved’ in the 
form of its women’s ornaments, even after money 
proper came into existence ; and in W. Asia the 
process would be further hastened by the prevailing 
custom of purchasing a wife, for an instance of which 
in Israel, cp Gen. 24 , and see below', § 43. These 
primitive ‘moneys,’ however, were not always actually 
given in exchange for goods ; but the value of the 
goods exchanged w'as reckoned in terms of them. For 
this usage in the case of copper w'ire^ see Erman 
(494^), and later of silver and gold, Egypt. § 38. 
Stamped weights of the precious metals w’ere in early 
use in Babylonia ; but money proper appears ;n \\\ 
Asia first in the Persian period. For further details 
see Money, and the articles and books quoted there. 

(f) The most interesting of all the questions arising 
in connection w’ith the commerce of \V. Asia during 
fp , , this early period is that of its relations 

ra e ana religion. So far as is known to the 
° ' present writer there exists no adequate 

treatment of this, nor even a full appreciation of its 
significance. The hint has already been given (§§ 12, 16) 
that trade appears to have exercised no influence on the 
human mind during the formative period of the different 
religions. In Egypt and Babylonia, or among the 
Syrian and other Semites, there were gods w'ho reflected 
or sympathised with every other human activity. The 
memory of the various peoples went back to divine 
or semi-divine kings, law'givers, physicians, teachers, 
hunters, and fishers {Phcenicia, § 12), artisans (cp the 
Egyptian Ptah and the attribution of the invention 
of pottery and metal-working to various gods), and 
musicians. But, except for eertain isolated and ap- 
parently late instances, to be noted presently (§22), there 
seems to have been no god or hero who was a trader. 
'T'his cannot have been due to dislike of trading habits, 
such as prevailed in Egyptian society {§ 13) ; for the 
w'ant was not confined to Egypt ; nor was it due to any 
of the moral objections to trade, which are so common 
in modern times. There is only one explanation : in 
the formative period of the religions of \V. Asia, 
commerce was not yet specialised as a separate vocation^ 
{§ 12). Perhaps the most striking proof of its want of 
religious influence at an early period is found among 
the Phoenicians. Their most ancient deities w’cre practi- 
- cally identical with those of the general 
p, ’ . . Canaanite stock (Pietschmann, Gesch. dcr 
Pncenicia, 190). W’hen at last the Phciinicians 

took to the sea they invoked for their new 
occupation the blessing of their aceustomed deities, and 
prineipally of the various local forms of'Astart. The 
other divine beings, who appear connected with 
Phoenician ships, and in later times w’ere credited with 
the discovery of navigation, the Kabiri, were of 
secondary rank in the Phoenician pantheon, and had 
been originally connected with the mining and working 
of metals {lb. 188, 190 ; but see Phcenicia, § ii, col. 
3774, with footnote). The legends which attribute 
distant travels to the Tyrian Herakles and divers gods 
are of late origin (Pietsch. 191). The only other 
possible instance of a trading Canaanite deity is that 
concealed under the ambiguous name (Phcenicia, 
y 12, ISSACIIAR, §§ 3, 6). Similarly in Egypt the 
expeditions to Punt under the eighteenth dynasty were 
commended to the patronage of x\mon of Thebes, who 

J Carlile, op. cit. 

2 As in Calabar and other parts of Africa, probably for 
ornament ; Carlile, op. cit. 240. 

8 For an illustration of the very opposite take Buddhism, 
which ‘was a merchant religion par excellence ; there are few 
parables or birth-stories in w'hich a Buddhist merchant does 
not figure ' ; JRAS^ 1902, p* 587. 
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gave the conquest and tribute {i.e., as we have seen, 
§ 8 n. 3, the trade) of that distant land to his own people, 
and was thanked by them for help in the exploration 
and opening up of roads (Xaville, Deir el Bahari, pt. 
iii. 14, 19^). We may assume that other nations of 
W. Asia when they took to trade also dedicated it each 
to their own tribal deity. But once this was done, the 
reaction upon their conceptions of their deity must have 
been one of the most considerable 


forces in the transformation of the 
primitive religions. The deity, origin- 


23. Reaction 
of trade 

on religion, local and identified with purely 

local phenomena (Phcenicia, § ii), must, when carried 
abroad by his people, have expanded in their belief to an 
identification with the principal cosmic forces, especially 
those of the sea and the heavens. It may, therefore, 
be to trade that the religions of W. Asia partly owe the 
association of their gods with the stars — always the 
guides of travellers — as well as their identification with 
the natural forces, or even with the gods, of distant 
lands. ^ But besides thus enhancing the power of native 
deities, the foreign trade of their worshippers brought 
back the cults of other gods. This is very evident in 
Egypt. A number of instances are given by Erman. 
Usertesen III. (Dyn. xii. ) dedicated a temple on the 
S. frontier to the Nubian god, and only in the second 
place to Hnum the Egyptian (500) ; Besa, honoured 
by the New Empire ‘as a protecting genius,’ probably 
owed ‘his introduction to Egypt to this (incense) trade’ 
(514) ; and conseciuent upon the great increase of Asiatic 
commerce under the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
dynasty a number of Syrian divinities were admitted to 
the Egyptian pantheon (517). Similarly there was an 
export of the gods of W. Asia to Europe by Cyprus ; 
‘ merchants of Citium brought the cult of their goddess 
with them to Athens ’ (Phcenicia, § i i), and the general 
influence of Phoenician traders on the religion and 
mythology of Greece is notorious. Again, gatherings 
to religious centres, great or small, 


24. Sanctuaries 
and markets. 


have always been convenient for trade 
-as we see even in medimval and 
modern times. Stated and famous markets grew about 
the sanctuaries of \\\ Asia and festivals became fairs. 
Where trade, as in N. .Syria and Arabia, had to pass 
through many tribal territories, treaties were necessary 
and were accompanied by religious rites at border (or 
other) sanctuaries, at which it would be natural to ex- 
change goods. In our period and that which followed 
it, Babylon, Carchemish, Bethel, Sinai (perhaps), Mecca, 
and various Egyptian towns are instances.^ E.xehanges 
were effected under religious direction ; it was the 
interest of the guardians of the sanctuaries to prescribe 
forms, and fees to the temple were charged.^ The 
supervision by priests of Babylonian commerce is evident 
from a multitude of contract tablets ; ^ and the rise of 
priestly fiimilies and castes to kingly power, both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt, was made possible by the 
wealth which accrued to them from their direction of 
commerce. 

Before we proceed to Israelite commerce one other 
study is necessary. We have seen that during the 
„ . New Empire and especially under the 

20. byria. ^nd nineteenth dynasties there 

W'as a great increase of trade between Syria and Egypt, 
in which Syrian products and manufactures played a 
very important part (above, § 8). We are now to 
examine the details of this, happening as it did on the 
eve of Israel’s settlement in Palestine. The first evidence 

^ For an iclenlification of Halhor with the deity of the antt 
or incense of Punt, see Naville, op. cit. 20. 

2 For another, cp Is.sachar, § 2 ; Dt. 33 18. 

3 WRS, Rel. Sem. 441. 

•1 Delitzsch in a note to No. 28 of Nagel’s translation of 
Hammurabi’s letters to Sinddinnam {Beitr. z. 4 458 493) 

illustrates the Babylonian custom of making valuations ‘before 
God’— in presence of the priests— and compares Ex. 216 
228 [ 7 ]y; 
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is found in the records of Thutmosis 111 . (1503' 1449).^ 
Coats of mail do not appear in his reign till he takes 
200 from the Canaanitcs at the sack of Megiddo. The 
Syrian chariots are the liner, and generally Syrian 
artisans appear more skilful and artistic than those of 
Egypt. l^arge numbers of them are transported to 
Egypt. In the same reign there are records of importa- 
tions of grain into Egypt ; these cannot all have been 
tribute (above, § 8 n. 3) ; also of oil, wine, honey, 
dates, incense, timber for masts and beams, and cattle. 

It is in the period after Thutmosis III., however, that 
we obtain our fullest evidence of the commercial condi- 
** . tion of Syria before Israel entered it. The 

L Amarna Letters (1400 onwards) reveal, 

if by no more than the cuneiform script 
in which they are written, the already prolonged and 
close commercial intercourse between Babylonia and 
Egypt across Syria. Their contents are still more sig- 
nilicant .2 d'he kings of liabylonia and Egypt propose 
an e.xchange of the products of their lands. Gold is 
sent from Egypt to Babylonia, ‘ painted wood,’ golden 
and wooden images, and oil. From Babylonia to Egypt 
come manufactured gold, precious stones, lapis lazuli, 
enamel, skins, wooden chariots, hor.ses, and slaves. 
Some of these, of course, pass as presents between the 
kings ; but that they are also articles of commerce is 
proved by the complaint of one of the Babylonian kings 
that his merchants [dam-garu, dani-karu or tamkaru : 
cp Del. Ass. HWB, Aram, taggdr, whence Arab. idgi)\ 
tHggdr) had been plundered in the territories of the 
Pharaoh. Letters from Alasia, either Cyprus (Winckler) 
or the extreme N. of the Syrian coast (Petrie, WMM), 
tell of the exportation from that country of copper, 
bronze, ivory, ship-furniture, and horses to Egypt, and 
the receipt of silver, oil, and oxen. Merchants go from 
Alasia to Egypt by ship ; a writer begs the king of ICgypt 
Tiot to allow them to be injured by his tax-gatherers (no. 
29). The king of Alasia complains of the Lukki, a pirate 
people who disturb the Mediterranean, and invade his 
land (28). A prince of N. Syria sends slaves and begs 
for gold (36). The letters from Egyptian tributaries 
and officials in Palestine, during its invasion by the 
Ilatti and Habiri, ask for wheat from Egypt for be- 
sieged towns and districts that have not been able to 
grow their own corn (cp the story of Jacob and Joseph) ; 
or report the sending of timber, oil (cp Hos. 122 [i]), 
honey, cattle, and slaves. One letter (122) asks for 
myrrh as a medicine. Another (124), Imt obscurely, 
speaks of purple (?). Abd-hiba of Jerusalem complains 
that he cannot prevent the plundering of the King of 
Egypt’s caravans in Ajalon (180). Horses and asses 
are supplied to travellers (51), and provisions to the 
ro)’al caravans (242) and troops (264,270). One letter 
reports payment of ‘ 300 pieces of silver to the Habiri, 
besides the 1000 into the hand of the king’s officer’ 
(280). We read of no passage of glass either way, 
though glass had been known in Egypt from 3300 B.c. 
and was also made in Iffioenicia from an early date. It 
was immediately after the period of the Tell-el-Amarna 
Letters — i.e., in the fourteenth century B.c. — that 
Kadasman-Harbe (B.AByL()Ni.\, § 57) of Babylon, being 
shut off from Harran and the upjjer Euphrates by 
Assyria, opened a direct route across the desert to 
Phoenicia (Wi. Politische Entwickel. Bab. ti. Assyr. 

15)- 

Egyptian records confirm the frequent importation of 
27 Other Syria into Egypt, where the 

' tian prized in the harems, and, in 

records addition to articles mentioned in the Amarna 
Letters, indicate that Syrian pottery and 
metal work were prized ; also ointments for embalming, 

^ WiMM, As. u. Eur. 24; Flinders Petrie, ff. 

2 The following facts are taken from the German translation 
(with transliteration of the original into Roman characters) by 
Hugo Winckler, Die Thontafeln von Tell el- Amarna, Berlin, 
1896: for some corrections see Knudtzon in Beitr. zur 
Assyriologie, iv. 2 3. 


oils, wine, woollen cloths, and embroideries. The 
characteristics of Syrian clothing as depicted on the 
monuments were embroidery, tassels, and fringes. There 
is an extremely interesting account of an expedition 
sent about 1100 B.C. by Her-heru of dynasty twenty-one 
to Lebanon for cedar in one of the Gol^nischeff Papyri 
( Recucil de Trav. 21 74,^ ; cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 395 ; 
Budge, HE 613^). 

II. Trade Routes in W. Asia 

We may now indicate the physical facilities for com- 
merce in W. Asia, and trace the main lines of trade and 
28 Lines of routes by land and sea. On the 

trade • Egvnt ® marks the follow- 

• gyp • jng natural directions of traffic : two 
long and navigable rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates ; 
two long narrow seas with more or less harboured 
coasts, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf ; whilst from 
the most westerly point touched by the Euphrates, a 
fertile and well-populated country, passable on several 
lines through Syria, stretches to the Nile Delta, with 
one break of desert about six or seven days’ march 
from Gaza to Pelusium. Inside all these lie the great 
Arabian deserts, isolating the fertile Arabia Felix from 
W. Asia ; but even across these deserts, lines of oases 
and valleys, in which, though there is no cultivation, water 
is procurable, render passage possible by land from the 
Indian Ocean to the Levant. 'I he many routes created 
along and across these natural lines we shall take in 
order as they lie from the south northward, and we shall 
include the directions of traffic with India, 

Egvpt’s inland trade, and her traffic with Nubia, the 
Sudan, and farther south, went up the Nile by Yebu 
(Elephantine, 'ivory island’) and Subnet (Syene, 
Aswan: ‘commerce,’ Erman, of>. cit. 498/'.), at 
which exchanges were made with the barbarians. ‘ It 
is difficult,’ says Erman (479), ‘to find a word in the 
language which means to travel; the terms used were 
^oni~Xo go up stream, and [lod—io go down stream.’ 
The river flows northwards ; but, as if in compensation, 
the prevailing winds are in the opposite direction. 
From Memphis by the Fayoum, or from the present 
Assiout and other Nile- ports, caravans reached the 
western oases (6a<r45 from Eg. = station). 

So far as concerned the trade with Punt, the Nile 
and the Red Sea, running nearly parallel for some 
29 Nile and miles, and at one point only 

P , „ 90 m. apart, wonderfully supplemented 

® each other’s defects. As on the Nile, 

the prevailing winds in the Red Sea are from the north : 
in the upper half the N. wind seldom flags, and the 
Gulf of Suez is often stormy. The Eg}Tti^ns, therefore, 
divided their route from the Delta to Punt and back 
again between the river and the sea. Their traffic 
southward was borne on the Nile^ as far as Koptos.^ 
and then struck E. over the desert about 90 m. to 
Sauu, at the mouth of the W. Gasfts,® a little to the 
N. both of the later Greek harbour Leukos Limen,”* 
and the modern el-Koser (Erman, 586). 

1 Naville {op. cit. 16) points out that the pictures of Ha’t- 
Sep.sut’s Punt expedition on Deir-el -Bahri, which show the 
Punt goods arriving at Thebes by ship, suggest that there was 
‘an arm of the Nile in communication with the Red Sea,’ at 
that lime ; and that the same ships carried cargo all the way. 
But the picture may only intend the short passage from Kopios 
to Thebes. 

2 To-day not Kaft (Kopios) but the neighbouring Keneh is 
the starting-place for el-Koser. 

3 The way is almost waterless (cp above, § 9), but the 
present writer knows it for only a day E. from Keneh. This 
road was supplied with reservoirs by many Pharaohs (above, 
§§ 9 19 n.). It was much used for trade in the reign of Xerxes 
(Budge, HE^i 75) and in Roman times. It is of interest that in 
1801 Major General Baird and his army took 16 days from 
el-Koser to Keneh (.Vnderson, Jouim. of Seer. Exped. to 
Medit. and Eg., London, 1802, p. 357). 

Also called Alyos Hormos by the Periplus, i, and by Strabo 
(xvi. 424 xvii. 1 45), apparently through confusion with Myos 
Hormos on the Gulf of Suez. Cp Agaiharchides, De Mari 
^ Eyythr. in Geogr. Gr. Min. 1 167 ff. with Tab. VI. in Atlas. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Other harbours on the S. coast of the Red Sea were Myos 
Horinos at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, about 120 m. from the 
Nile,l probably used in the early period for sea traffic, more 
frequent than the land trafYic, with Sinai ; the Ptolemaic Bere- 
nike due E. from Syene but usually reached by caravan from 
Koptos — twelve days' journey according to Pliny (//A", 626); 
Ptolemais (17 twi/ ©Tjpwi/ KaXovfiftrq : PcripL § 3) near the modern 
IMassowah ; Adulis- {ici.% 4), etc. ; with ISIuza and (Jkelis on 
the Arabian coast just inside the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(/V/. §§ 25^). 

If we reckon by the voyapfes of Arab dhows, ^ it would 
take the Egyptian ships about a month to sail from 
el-Koscr to tlie Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Pliny [l.c,) 
gives thirty days from Bcrenike to Okelis, but Hero- 
dotus (2ii) only forty for the voyage down the whole 
Red Sea.'^ 

In the Indian Ocean the routes down the E. coast of 
Africa and up the Aralnan coast were known and 
T d' mapped in Greek times. For the African 
. n lan Atlas to Geoi^r. Gr, Mm. xii. 

‘ The Arabian coast route is described 
in the Periplus. From Okelis to Arabia Felix (Aden), 
to Moscha (Zofar) and the Syagros promontory 
(Ras Fcrtak) would take at least a month, with probably 
twenty days more to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
Thus the whole voyage from 'Akabah or Suez to the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf cannot have occupied less 
than three months. Thence to the mouth of the Indus 
and down the Malabar coast the ports and distances 
are described in the Periplus. For the voyage direct 
from Okelis, ‘ad primum emporium Indiae, Muzirim,’® 
Pliny (/AVO26) gives forty days, and adds that a ship 
leaving Berenike about the end of July reached Muziris 
about the middle of October, and leaving again in the 
end of December or January returned to Egypt within 
the year. 'I’lie coasting voyage from Babylonia down 
the Persian Gulf, and so to the Indus, may be followed 
in the Periplus or in Arrian’s Hist. Indica 

(§§ 2 o /:).6 

Coming now to Arabia, we find in the Mincean 
A inscriptions hints, and in the Greek 

ra la. geographers data, of the long trade 
routes, whieh traversed the peninsula. 

Sprenger (^Alte Geogr. Arnl>., chap. 2) describes nine of these 
routes, with Ptolemy’s map of Arabia ; and Wiistenfeld (Die 7 'on 
Pledina auslaujT. Hauptstrassen, and Die Strasse von Bapa 
Hack Mekka; Gott. 1862 and 1867 with maps) has laid down 
the routes in the N. half of Arabia from the data of the Arabian 
geographers. 

i'he principal roads were those by which frankincense 
was brought to Syria and Mesopotamia from the 
Sabioan country. 

Pliny (//iV'1233 ed. Delph.) gives the distance from Thomna 
to ( Jaza as sixty-five daily inarches for camels.'' The route 
held to Mecca, from remote antiquity a great centre of trade. 
There it divided. One branch turned NE. through Nejd (a 
present pilgrim-route) and again divided, one arm E. through 
el-ljasa to the ancient Gerra, or other port on the Bahrein Gulf,^ 
the other NPb towards Basrah, The main branch from Mecca 
continued N. to Medinah (whence a tolerably watered road 


1 .\t Keneh. For the route, past granite and porphyry' 
quarries witli Greek and Roman remains, see Baedeker's 

348. Myos Hormos, now Ahu Rar el-Ribli, lay in the lat. of 
^lanfalut, and from there or Assiut was about 150 m. distant. 

2 Or AduE (near Annesley Bay) the port for Axum, 120 m. 
distant ; in the Gk. period the market for trade with Central 
Africa, ‘ much frequented by traders from Alexandria and the 
fillanitic gulf' — Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christ. Topogr. (6th 
cent.), Bk. II. ET by M‘Crindle, 54. 

3 Cp Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Med. and Mecca, chap. 11. 

This appears also to have been the datum of Timosthenes, 

the Ptolemaic admiral, in Pliny, /AV633 ed. Delph., where 
for quatridui read quadraginta dierum. 

5 Muziris, on the Malabar coast, either Calicut, or more 
probably, Mangalore; see the Periplus and Ptolemy. For 
voyages to different ports in India, cp Sprenger, Alte. Geog. 
A ral). 98 ff. 

^ Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. Miiller, Paris, 1882, vol. i,, 284^ 
332 ff. with Tabb. XI. and XIII.-XV. 

■7 Palgrave (144) gives his day’s march as twelve to fourteen 
hours, at about 5 m. an hour, ‘ the ordinary pace of a riding 
camel.’ This seems even for such rather much, and freight 
camels certainly go more slowly. 

3 Palgrave (369) gives the time for the Persian pilgrims from 
Abu-Shahr (Bushire) across the gulf and through Nejd to 
Mecca as two months. 
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strikes NE. hy ‘Aneyzal and the Lower Kaseem to Ba§ra on 
the Euphrates) and Hijr (Egra),2 where it divided into one NE. 
by el-'I'eima (Thainia), round the northern Neffld and along the 
Wady Sirhan to Bosra for Damascus 3 (or to Tadmor), and 
another NNW. to Ma'an, Petra, and Gaza; with a branch 
doubtless to Elah on the Gulf of 'Akabah, A Minaean inscrip- 
tion (Glaser, 1155; HaEvy, 535) mentions a caravan route 
from Ma'an to Ragmat, probably the O'l' Raamah (q.vl), either 
'Pry/Att on the Persian Gulf or the seat of the ‘Va/jLixaviToC 
of Strabo (xvi. 4 24) near Mariaba in Sabma. From (ierra 
(Ger'a), on the Persian Gulf, one route swung round by '( )nirin 
to the incen.se country on the S. coast ; another crossed prob- 
ably by el-Hasa, Nejd, and Lower Kaseenj to Kheybar and 
'leyma for Syria (or from Kaseem crossed more directly by 
Ha’il and el-J6f to Ma'an ; l^algrave [p- 2) gives the distance 
from the Jof to Ma'an at 200 m. as the crow flies). Forder (145) 
gives the present population of the Jof at 40,000 (!). The town is 
2 m. long, i m. wide; three rainfalls annually; water-supply 
good from deep springs ; w'arm sulphur springs ; clothing, 
cooking-utensils, coffee, etc., by caravan from JMecca, Baghdad, 
and Damascus. Another route across N. Arabia, probably 
used by Babylonian expeditions to Musri and Sinai, led from 
the ICuphrates to the Jof and so by Maan to 'Akabah ; but the 
longer route given above — Basra-’Aneyza-Teyma- ‘Akabah — 
was easier and less dangerous. On the S,, easy routes connected 
the interior of the Mina.*an territory with the ports on the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. So much for Arabia. 

We have now to trace the routes from Egypt across 
32 Ee:vt)t Syria towards Damascus for the 

through S^ia. Euphrates Of these tliere are in 
® the main four. 

1. £. of Jo 7 ’dafi. — The first, from the E. westward, 
left the Delta by Suez for Nakhl, on the plateau of 'I ih, 
and thence reached Elath at the head of tlie Gulf of 
’Akabah,"^ where it joined the routes S. and E. through 
Arabia. From 'Akabah it turned up the el-Ithm to 
the E. of Edom (Israel’s track) and struck Ma’an (where 
it crossed the route Mecca to Petra). Prom Ma'an it 
is ten journeys to Damascus (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 48) ; 
the present Hajj route keeps to the E. of Moab, to 
avoid the deep canons (for routes through Moab, see 
Moab, § 8) to Kal'at ez-Zerka, on the upper waters of 
the Zerka, the biblical Jabbok. Thence it holds due 
X. to Rimthehand el-Muzerib, thence upon the west of 
the Leja to Damascus. An older branch struck from 
the Zerka NE. to Bosra (to which other routes came 
up from Arabia), Kanatha, and so by the E. of the 
l.cja to Damascus. 

2. Up the ' Arabah . — The second route, from Pdatli to 
Damascus, followed the great trench of the 'Arabah l)y 
the foot of Mt. Seir to the Dead Sea, and then up its 
west coast and the Jordan valley. I'his lias great disad- 
vantages in heat and want of water ; but the traffic 
along it (at least as far as the Dead Sea) was consider- 
alile in the early Mohammedan jieriod, and the same 
stretch of it may have been used by Jewish trade with 
Elath in the days of the kings. 

3. By Hebron . — A third line of road from Egypt 
through Syria — perhaps that called the way of SnuR 
\q.v.^ Gen. 167) — started from the middle of the 
Isthmus, struck E. through the desert till it crossed 
Jebel Magharah,® turned X. round J. Helal, crossed 
W. el-'Arish (from %\liich onwards there are not a few 
wells and waterpits), passed el-Birein, Ruhaibeh, and 
Khalasa to Beersheba and Hebron (P.alkstine, § 20). 

4. By maritiyne plain . — The fourth route left tlie 
Delta at Pelusium or some station near the present 
el-Kanffira on the canal, for Kliinokolura (el-'Arish), 
Raphia, and Gaza — six to seven marches from the 
Delta.*^ Thence by Ashdod up the Maritime Plain. 

1 .So Doughty. For the mercantile qualities of the inhabit- 
ants, .see Palgrave, 117 (Oneyza ; v. Oppenheim [254], 'Oneze). 

2 Or Medain Salih. 

3 Palgrave. A description of the route between the Jof and 
Bosra, along the W. Sirhan i.s given by Forder {Jf’ith Arabs in 
Tent and To^un, chaps. 5-8). It is apparently si days from 
the Jof to Itbera ; thence four hours to Kiif, thence 6 days to 
Orman, thence i to Bosra. 

Palmer, Desert o/ the Exodus ; Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea; 
consult Palmer also for routes from Suez to Sinai. 

5 To the N. of Jebel Veleg : see Drake Holland’s Map, 
PEFQ, 1884, p. 4. 

® Napoleon, Guerre (T Orient t Campagnes dEgypte et de 
Syrie, vol. ii. ; Wittmann’s Travels, 128 ff. Archduke Sal- 
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33. Cross- 
routes : Tih, 
Negeb. 


'Phese four roads from Egypt to Syria were crossed by 
others from Arabia to the Lev’ant and S. Palestine. 

The direction of these, across the 
desert of Tih and the Xcgeb, must 
have varied according to season and 
rainfall. This desert, so important 
both in the wanderings and in the trade of Israel, is in 
the main a high, hard plateau, the Plateau of 'I'ih, 
bearing short, irregular ranges of hills, and is mostly 
barren, but its valleys contain alluvial soil. The rainfall 
in January and February is eonsiderable, and then there 
is much grass. Perennial springs are infrequent ; but 
in the longer wadies water can nearly always be had by 
Horses may be taken everywhere, provided 
camels accompany them with water-skins for the long 
intervals between wells (Wilson, PEFQ, 1887, pp. 

The ruins of vineyards and villages, with forts, in the 
Negeh {q.v.) prove that it was once easy of traverse. 
The most inaccessible portion is immediately W. of the 
'Arabah and S. of the Palestine frontier — some 60 in. 
N. and S. by 50 E. and W. — steep ridges, the 
home of the wildest of the Arabs of this region, the 
’Azazimeh. This part throws the roads between Pales- 
tine and the Red Sea to the W. and K. of itself. These 
naturally bend to the best sources of water, of which we 
may note the following : — 'Ain el-\Veibeh^ in the .Arabah, 
about 80 m. from Elath, and 30 from the Dead Sea ; 
15 m. N. ,'Ain Hasb;^ S. of the '.Azazimeh country, 
well -watered wadies round the famous 'Ain Kadis 
(Kadesh, i) ; but this district is so shut off by Jebel 
Magrah and other hills that it is not visited by 
through roads ; wells at Hathirah, Birein, el-'Aujeh, and 
elsewhere afford a well-watered line of travel X. and 
S. on which most of the routes converge ; X. of the 
'.Azazimeh country, 'Ain el-Mureidhah, ^\^ el-ATmen, 
and Kurnub. Taking these facts with the evidence of 
the ancient geographers and of travellers like Robinson, 
Palmer, Clay Trumbull, Holland, and Wilson, we can 
determine the following lines of traffic across the desert 
of d’ih and the Xegeb. 

1. The chief line of traffic is that which from the 
head of the (iulf of '.Akabah strikes XW. over the 
plateau of Tih to the conspicuous mountain 'Araif 
en-Xakah,^ and bending X^. coincides near Blrein with 
the trunk road from the middle of the Isthmus of Suez 
to Hebron. It leaves the trunk road again near 
Ruhaibeh and strikes XW. on Gaza. l"or camels it 
is about eight days’ journey by this route from '.Akabah 
to Gaza. To the E. of the S. half of it, but coinciding 
with its X. half, are several pilgrim routes between 
Sinai and Gaza much used in the Middle Ages it is 
ten days from St. Catherine’s Convent to Gaza.® 

2. The route from Ma'an and Petra to the Xegeb 
descends by Petra and the W. el-Abyad, crosses the 
'.Arabah NW. to '.Ain el-Weibeh, and thence strikes 
up through the hills by several branches, the best 
known being that which leaves the 'Arabah a little to 
the X. of 'Ain el-Weibch, passes '.Ain el-Mureidhah 
and '.Ain el-Khuran to the great mountain barrier, 
pierced by the Xakb el-A^emen, Xakb es-Sufah (thought 
by some to be Zephath or Hokmaii, through which 
Israel attempted Palestine from the S. , X"u. I445 21 3 
Dt. I44 Judg. I17) and Xakb es-Sufey.** Still another 
pass to the W. of X^akb el-Yemen is said to carry a road 
to Gaza. On the high region to the XA of these passes 
the routes reunite, and, passing a little to the E. of Kur- 


vator, Die Karawanenstyasse von 7 iacJt Syr. (Prague, 

1879; FT. London, i88i). 

t Robinson, BR 2 580 

2 V. Raumer, Paldsiina^ 480 ff . ; Clay Trumbull, Kadesh 
Barneay 207 etc. 

3 .Another branch strikes from '.Akabah up the '.Arabah, 
ascends the plateau by the W. el-Beyfineh and joins the main 
ro.ad near W. el Ghudaghid (Robinson), S. of J. '.Arfiif en- 
Nakah. 

For a list see Robinson, BR 1 561 ff. 

^ Feli.\ Fabri, E 7 ias^aioriutn^ and other mediaeval travellers. 

6 Large Map to Clay Trumbull’s Kadesh Barnea. 
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nub^ and'Ar'arah, the road divides into two, one X. of 
Beersheba to Gaza, the other by Kh. el-Milh to Hebron. 
By this road from Ma'an to the Negeb pilgrims and 
supplies from Gaza and Hebron meet the Hajj at 
Ma'an, and it is probable that from Hebron to '.Ain 
el-Weibeh and thence down the 'Arabah the same road 
carried the trade of the kings of Israel to Elath or 
Ezion-geber.2 

3. Finally, there was a less important line of traffic 
from Gaza along the S. frontier of Palestine and round 
the .S. end of the Dead Sea to Kerak. 

For the main and cross routes through Palestine 

34 . Palestine. 

may be added the following : — 

1. Prom Dead Sea. — The great 'Arabah road and 
the salt deposits at the S. end of the Dead Sea were 
connected with Jerusalem by a route through el-Milh and 
Hebron, by another which left the Dead Sea at Engedi 
and deployed up the W. Hus^ah to Jebel Fureidis 
(Herodium), or crossed W. Ghuweir and ascending 
W. Jerfan struck XW. to Jerusalem. The second of 
these is a very bad road. To-day the salt-carriers, in 
preference to both, follow the Dead Sea coast to a 
point X. of Engedi before striking up to Jerusalem. 

2. Across IV. range. — X. of the Dead Sea the routes 
across the W. range were two : Jirst, that mentioned in 
P.ALESTINE, § 20, by the Beth-horons, past the great 
sanctuary and market at Bethel, down to Jericho; '.Ain 
ed-Duk on one branch of this route is probably a 
Philistine station (Dagon, Docus) of the days when the 
Philistines commanded the traffic on this line (it was 
also used by the Crusaders, who did not hold Gaza, 
for their traffic with Moab, Edom, and '.Akaba ; Key, 
Les Colonies Pratiques dans les XII. et XIII. Slides.- 
ch. 9); second, the road which, ascending XW. from 
Jaffa, crosses the watershed at Shechem in the pass 
between libal and Gerizim, and descends the wadies el- 
Kerad and Fari'ah to the ford at ed-Damieh. That the 
trading Philistines also used this route is certified by 
the presence to the E. of Shechem of a 15eit Dejan — 
i.e., Beth-I^igon. So also Vespasian marched (/?/ 
iv. 81). 

Carmel was turned by four routes X. from Sharon. 

( I ) The most westerly follows the coast ; it connected 
0=. o-u A the Phoenician settlements S. and XA 

„ , . of Carmel, and in later times Caesarea 

s rae n. Ptolemais. (2) A road leaves 

the X”. end of Sharon and strikes X. by Subbarin and 
E. of Carmel to Tell Keimun ; it is the shortest line 
from Egypt to the Phoenician cities. (3) .Another 
leaves Sharon at Kh. es-Sumrah, strikes X’E. up the 
W. '.Arab to '.\in Ibrahim and enters Esdraelon at 
Lejjfm (Megiddo), from which roads branch to Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, and, by Jezreel, to Beth-shan and the 
Jordan. (4) The fourth leaves Sharon by the W. Abu 
X’^ar, emerges on the plain of Dothan, and enters 
Esdraelon at Jenin (En-gannim) ; for the Jordan valley 
and the road to Damascus across Hauran it is shorter 
than the route by Lejjun (cp Gen. 8825). On these 
roads and their significance see HG ff. 

The valleys of S. Galilee, disposed E. and W. , carried 
some of the most famous roads of Palestine. These 
c started from .Akko (Ptolemais). (i) 

One struck SE. by another Beth- 
Dagon,^ climbed to Sepphoris, passed near X'azareth, 
and descended by the \\'. esh-Sharrar to the Jordan at 
the Roman bridge, Jisr el-Mujmni', the main Roman 
road to the trans-Jordanic provinces. (2) Another 
crossed by the valley X^. of Sepphoris and descended 
on Tiberias. (3) Another climbed E. probably by 
W. Wasriyeh, held along the foot of Upper Galilee to 
Ramah, from which one branch descended to join a 

1 The biblical Tamar. See § 5a 

2 So too, perhaps, ran one of the Roman roads between 
Hebron and Elath. 

3 Dok of the Crusading Chronicles (^.e:, V Estoire de la 
Guerre Sainte, 1897, 11. 3987, 4071); now Tell Da'ouk or Dauk. 
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N. and S. trunk road at Capernaum, whilst a second 
proceeded by Safed to the present Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob across Jordan. These are probably 
the roads reflected in the parables of Jesus {HG 
d'he most northerly is the most natural {or easiest) 
route for traflic from the sea -coast to Damascus 
(IT0LE.MAIS, § 3). 

More difficult roads, however, crossed the highlands 
behind Phoenicia: — (i) from Tyre, by Burj el-Alawei 
m j through the valley near Abrikha (where 

* pavement is still found) down to the 

^ X. of Rubb Thelathin, across the 

Hasbany to Banias ; (2) from Tyre, or (3) from Sidon, 
to the elbow of the Litany and so down to the Hasbany 
bridge and Baniiis. The importance of these roads is 
testified by the lines of crusading castles upon them. 

On the E. of Jordan (X. of Moab) the cross-routes 
are best illustrated by the position of the cities of 
QR P nf W/lan Decapolis (y. t'. ). From the Jordan 
opposite Scythopolis (Bethshan) start 
three roads : — ( i ) one to the S. by Pella (with a variation 
a little to the Xb ) and thence SK. over the hills of 
Gilead (by the lost Dion) to Gerasa and Philadelphia 
(with branches). (2) A second climbed to Gadara, 
and thence along the ridge to Abila of the Decapolis, 
and by Abila to Kanatha or by Edrei to Bosra and 
Jebel IlauiTin. (3) A third climbed from the E. coast 
of the Lake of Galilee by Hippos (Susiya opposite 
Tiberias) and crossed Jaulfin and Hauran by X^awa 
(with variants) to Damascus, To the X’’. of these ran 
other two : (4) from the l^ridge of the Daughters of 
Jacob by el-Kuneitrah, and (5) from Banias by Kefr 
Hawar — both to Damascus. 

'fhe lines of trade through X. Syria from Damascus 
and Phoenicia to the Euphrates are determined by the 
RQ M a ^Icsert, the long parallel lines of hills, 

’ ■ and the Orontes valley. The shortest 

route from Damascus to Mesopotamia is NE. by the 
Palmyra or Tadmor oasis ; but its difficulties, due 
to the want of water and the wild character of the 
nomads, diverted the main volume of traffic through 
the settled country to the E. of Jebel Ansariya. Here 
the road from Damascus struck due X’". on the E. of 
Anti-libanus, by Riblah, Hemessa (Homs), Hadrach, 
to Hamath (Hamat), where it was joined by a road 
from the Idioenician coast up the Leontes and down the 
Orontes valleys. From Hamath the routes were two : 
one XE. to Tiphsah (Thapsacus), ‘the ford,' on the 
Euphrates ; the otlier, and more frequent, N. by 
Hal wan (Haleb, Aleppo) and Arpad (Tell Arfad) to 
Carchemish (Jerabis), a great sanctuary and market.^ 
From this rafts descended the Euphrates to Babylon, 
and a road travelled E. by Haran ] (Harran), 

. . , again a famous sanctuary and market, 

BahvlYida * Nisibis (Xasibin) to the Tigris at 

^ * Nineveh. On Carchemish and Harran 

converged routes from Asia Minor and Armenia ; upon 
Nineveh from Armenia by the Upper Tigris and from 
the Caspian by the Greater Zab and other valleys. 
On the Slesopotamian routes with their e.xtensions into 
Asia Minor, Persia, and farther E., see below §§ 58 
(Persian Imperial roads), 63 (Greek), and 69 (Roman). 
'Fhe Euphrates is navigable for 1200 m. from its mouth, 
and is said to be, as high up as its junction with the 
Khabur, 18 ft. deep, a depth that sometimes falls, 
lower down its course, with the dissipation of its waters, 
to 12 ft. (Rogers, //is/, of Dab, and 1 271 ff,). 
The Tigris, much more rapid, and of more uncertain 
volume, is less fitted for navigation ; but to-day small 
steamers proceed as far up as Baghdad, and boats even 
to M5sul (Nineveh). 2 The convenience of Babylonia 

1 See map to Assyria, between cols. 352 and 353. ^ 

2 From Mosul to Baghdad, by raft down the Tigris, takes 
from five to six days according to the state of the river ; from 
Baghdad to M5sul a caravan takes twenty to twenty-two days 
{The Pioneer^ May 29, 1902). 
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for trade through Elam with the interior of Asia has 
already been noticed. For the land routes from India 
to Babylon, see Lassen, Indische Alterthnmsktdudey 
2529; for the ancient sea route, Arrian's §§ 

20 ff. For both under liabylonians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, see below, §§ 56, 58, 63, 71. 

III. History of Trade in Israel 

In Part I. (§§ 1-27) we have surveyed the vast and 
intricate system of commerce w hich prevailed throughout 
41 Periods close of the second nnllen- 

‘niuinB.c. On theirsettlement in Palestine, 
between 1300 and 1150 B.C., Israel came into contact 
with this system upon two of its most ancient and 
crowded pathways through Syria : between the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and between Arabia and the Levant. 
Before we follow' the details of their gradual engage- 
ment in this system, we have to e.xamine (i) the tradi- 
tions which they brought with them, or adopted from 
the Canaanites, in order to discover what reflection of 
trade these may contain (§ 42 /. ). We shall then 
(§§ 44.^) ireat of the history of Israel’s ow n trade under 
(2) the Judges (§ 46/. ) ; (3) the early monarchy (Saul 
to Solomon, §§ 48-51) ; (4) the divided kingdom till the 
end of the ninth century (§§ 51-53) ; (5) the eighth and 
seventh centuries till the fall of Jerusalem in 586 (§§ 
53”57) I (6) ^he e.xilic and Persian Period till 332 B.c. 
(§§ 58-62) ; (7) the Greek Period (§§ 63-67); and (8) 
the Roman Period till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus (§§ 68-81). 

It is interesting that the earliest Hebrew traditions of 
primitive man are — with a few doubtful exceptions — as 

42 Earl t^cstitute of references to trade, as we have 

. A-i-- ^ found those in W. Asia in general to be. 

a 1 1 ns. jQ j£ passages in the early 

chapters of Genesis, the founders of civilisation were 
hunters, shepherds, tillers of the soil, inventors of 
weapons and musical instruments, and builders of cities. 
There is no recognition of a special class of merchants ; 
nor is there any reflection of such in Israel’s earliest 
conceptions of the Deity. This agrees w'ith the results 
of an examination of other religions (§§ 23-27). Certain 
of the stories, however, appear to take for granted the 
existence of commerce among early men. As in early 
Egypt the w eaponsmith himself carried his goods abroad 
for sale (§ 12), so the Kain of Gen. 4, perhaps the 
‘forger,’ is the founder of the first city — i,e,, market or 
centre of trade (see Caimtes, § 5 /. ) — and it is 
possible to trace the mixed story of the Kain of Gen. 4 
— an agriculturist who became a wanderer — to (among 
other sources) an attempt to describe the origin of 
commerce ; for, except for commerce, agriculturists do 
not take to travel (but see Cain for other explanations). 
Again, some reflection of Babylon's early position as a 
world market has already (§10) been suggested in the 
.story of the tower of Babel. Whatever significance in 
this respect w'e assign to such traditions — the very 
doubtful e.xceptions alluded to above — we may see in 
the fate imputed to Babylon a symptom of that horror 
of building and of cities which marks the unsophisticated 
nomad, and is observable among the desert-bred portions 
of Israel to a comparatively late period {e.g, in Amos). 

The tales of the fathers of Israel assign to the people 
an Aramman origin — that is to say, among a people, and 

-r. i. • -L in a land in which trade flourished 

43. Patriarchs. 

mercantile pursuits are imputed to the patriarchs by 
the JE passages ; but these take for granted the e.xist 
enee in their days of a developed commerce [e,g . , Gen 
20 16, ‘ 1000 silver pieces’ ; 24 22, * shekels ' as weights 
and the position of the ‘ cities of the plain ’ on a well- 
known knot of traffic at the S. end of the Dead Sea ; 
cp the importance of Zoar as a trading centre in early 
Mohammedan and crusading times : Moab, § 9) — an 
assumption wffiieh the data given in Part I. (esp. §§ 
2-20) assure us is not anachronistic. A price paid to 
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Abraham is estimated in the most primitive forms of 
currency, cattle and slaves (Gen. 20 14; ep 21 27, 
perhaps as blackmail). A wife is purchased with 
precious metals, in the form of ornaments ( 24 ) ; a kid 
is given as a harlot s wage (38 17) ; and silver is paid 
by Jacob’s sons for corn in Egypt, and also by the 
Egyptians till it fails, when the price is paid first in 
cattle and then in land ( 47 14/- )• Thus the JE stories 
of the Patriarchs present us with instances of practically 
every stage in the primitive evolution of money. 

The passage of Israel northwards to Palestine 
brought them along and across ancient and much- 
44 Arrival frequented lines of commerce (§§ 3 i- 34 )» 
f T traditions of their early con- 

01 israe . settlements in Palestine relate 

their inheritance of the fruits of the rich Babylonian- 
Egyptian trade which, as we have seen (§§ 25 27), 
filled Syria on the eve of their arrival. Cp ‘ the goodly 
Babylonish mantle,’ ‘200 shekels of silver,’ and ‘the 
gold ingot of 50 shekels ’ among the spoil of Jericho 
(Josh. 721, JE), and the Dt. tradition that besides the 
fruits of the long-developed agriculture of Palestine the 
incoming Israelites inherited ‘ houses full of all goods ' 
(Dt. 0 10/. Josh. 24 13 Neh. 925). 

Yet these accounts abstain from asserting that Israel 
at the same time entered on the carrying trade of 
. Canaan. Israel was confined to the 

■ Xone of the tribes reached the 

X1*01X1 S03« 

sea coast except Asher, and the prol>ably 
sarcastic reference in Deborah’s song (Judg. 5 17) to his 
' creeks ’ (AV ‘ breaches ’) is borne out by the harbour- 
less character of the coast between Aecho (held by the 
Phoenicians) and Ras en-Xakfirah. The fact is that, 
down almost the entire length of Israel’s history, a belt 
of foreign territory sejjarated the people from the sea : 
nor did the spectacle of the sea, breaking on what was 
generally a lee shore, and entirely without natural 
harbours, excite any temptation to reaeh it. The first 
coast town taken by Israel was Joppa, and that not till 
144 H.c. In Hebrew literature down to exilic times 
and even later, the sea is only used (i) for the \V. 
horizon, (2) as a symbol of arrogance against God (Is. 
17 12^ and l^ss.), and (3) as a means to attempt 
escape from him (Am. 9 3 ; Jonah), The word for 
harbour in (the late) Ps. 107 30 is a general term for 
‘ refuge ’ : in Hebrew there is no word for ‘ port,’ and the 
later Jews had to borrow one from the Greeks — limcfi 
(see HG eh. 7 ). Even if Ps. 107 refers to Israelites, 
it describes merchants, not sailors. It is remarkable 
that even to this day Jews, who have risen to eminence 
in every other department of the life of nations among 
^vhom they ha\'e settled, have never been known to 
fame as admirals or ship-captains, and are very seldom 
found as sailors (so far as the present writer knows, 
only in the Black Sea).^ 

Inland waters , — ^^\s for inland waters : the Dead Sea 
was not navigated till the time of the Romans ; there 
were only fishing boats on the Lake of Galilee ; and on 
the Jordan only a ferry (2 S. 19 19 [18]) or two [ep Ford], 
Boats on the Jordan are not mentioned till the Talmud. 

Early Israel was not so wholly shut off from the lines 
of land traffic which traverse Palestine. The Canaan- 
46 L nd continued to hold positions command- 
traffic these — like Rethshan,^ and even others 

(sometimes in a line) across the Western 
Range (Gezer, Gibeon, Jerusalem); while the Philistines 
entered on possession of Gaza and the S. end of the 
maritime plain. Still the connnbiuni which Israel 
indulged in with Canaanites (Judg. 85/ ‘ substantially 
J,’ Moore) and Philistines (Samson) certainly proves 

1 Jos. (^/iii. 92) mentions Jewish pirates at Joppa. There 
was a Jewish naval officer in the U.S. civil war; Spectator^ 
Jan. 3, 1903. 

2 And in Greek times galleys. Cp the galley on some of the 
coins of Gadara. 

3 The list in J udg. 1 contains a number of towns on the main 
routes. 
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eommeree. The possession of old Canaanite sanctuaries 
on the cross-routes would carry with it the superiority 
of the markets connected with them (§ 24) ; thus we find 
Ephraim at fShechem, or the neighbouringGilgal(Juleijil), 
Benjamin at Bethel, and Judah at Hebron one of the 
great markets for the desert. But other triljes gradually 
settled across the chief lines of through traftie — Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Dan ; and these are the only tribes to 
whom any i:)ortion of OT literature that can be called 
early, appears to assign any international trade. 
Issachar, on Esdraelon, is described as the guardian 
of some great fair (Dt. 33 i 8 /; IssACHAK,. § 2); 
and Zebulun farther W’. as commanding the coast- 
trade (Gen. 49 13 Dt. 33 19 ; Zkhulun) ; while some 
interpret Deborah’s reference to Dan of their con- 
nection at Laish with .Sidon (ep Dan, § 3). However 
that may be, Dan’s position there commanded one 
great line of traffic N. and S. and another E. and W. 
Further, it is interesting that some of the battles and 
expeditions under the Judges were on the line of these 
and other ancient lines of traftie — Esdraelon, Dan, 
Jericho (3 12 ff.), and the route from Jordan into Arabia, 
Suceoth, Jogbehah, on which it is Ishmnelites witli 
ear-rings of gold (in other words traders) whom 
Gideon defeats (S ; ept^. 24). ''Fhere is, too, a possible 
mention of pearls (n'!2*t:jn, v. 26 ; ep Moore’s note, p. 233), 
as well as one of purple (?). In 10 12 are mentioned the 
Maonites, probably the Minreans ; even if we should 
read with (5 Midian, it is traders who are meant. 
Along with these, the reference to the disturbance of 
travel in the land in Judg. 5 (tf, 6/.) must not be over- 
looked. It is interesting to note the distinction already 
observed between trading and non-trading communities 
in the case of Laish ( 18 7). Laish on a small scale 
illustrated the military carelessness which rendered (cy^. ) 
the great trading d3maslies of Babylonia so easy a prey 
to the nomadic hordes who conquered them. 

The elements of trade in the period of the Judges 
must have been simple ; still, we are not warranted by 

47 The minimising them. Salt would 

‘ Judges ’ froni the Dead Sea, and asphalt ; fish 

® ■ from the coast towns. That the useful metals 

eame from the outside is clear both from their absence 
from Israel's earlier possessions and from the Pliilistine 
policy (iS. 1819) of banishing from among them tlie 
smiths. That is to say, mctal-work was not familiar to 
the Israelites themselves ; it was proI)ably pursued, as 
in so many parts of Syria and Arabia at the present 
day, by certain nomadic families. A little gold, prob- 
ablv in the shape of small rings and other ornaments, 
would be bought from the Arabian caravans (Judg. 8 
and 10 as above) ; and silver pieces are mentioned 
(94 165 172^ 10). In exchange, the Hebrews could 
give their surplus wool and oil, figs, raisins, and perhaps 
wine (Judg. 913 ; ep the early use of the phrase ‘every 
man under his own vine and fig tree’ : i K. .55).^ 
But the foreign character of the international trade of 
this period is seen in the use of gentilic names for 
merchants alluded to above (§13) and in the meaning 
of the earliest Hebrew terms for trader (nriD nnd = 
traveller). ■- 

It is usually assumed by modern writers that Solomon 
was the real father of trade in Israel ; 3'et the conditions, 

48 Earlv symptoms, and consequences of a 

yd considerable eommeree are present from 

monarc y. beginning of the monareh3' — 

which b3’’ all \V. Asian analogies, would itself be suffi- 
cient proof of t’ne organisation and rapid increase of 
Israel’s trade. The Philistines not only held the main 
line of eommeree between Eg3'pt and Phoenieia- 
Bab34onia ; their encounters with Israel at Michmash 
and Gilboa (ep Bet Dejan E. of Sheehem, and Dagon 
near Jericho, § 34) appear to impl)" a struggle for the 

1 Cp Buhl, Die socialcn VcHuiltnissc dcr Israelitcn^ 12. 

2 Note the sanctuary as the treasury, and the hire of mer- 
cenaries (Judg. 9 4). 
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cross-routes to the E. as well. In connection with 
Saul’s earlier successes over the Philistines on one of these 
routes, David’s praise of him, that ‘ he brought up 
adorning of gold on the garments ’ of the daughters of 
Israel (2 S. I 24) is very significant. 

In \\’. Asia the rise of a power like David’s always 
means an intentional increase of commerce, of which a 
ver}' good illustration is found in Palgravc’s description 
of the policy of 'I'elal ibn-Rasheed of Hayil, who by 
the security of his dominions and the surrounding desert, 
by liberal offers to merchants at a distance, and the 
introduction of good commercial families, created a 
considerable external trade among his people {Central 
and A. Arad., 93 112 133 [ed. 1883]). David united, 
pacified, and partly organised all Israel ; finally threw 
off the Philistine yoke (and perhaps carried his power 
into Philistia itself) ; subdued the Canaanites who had 
hitherto held several of the towns in Hebrew territory ; 
and founded a capital whose population must (as Buhl 
points out, p. 16) have been dependent on commerce 
for their livelihood. He stamped shekels used in 
weighing (2 S. 1426), which we may take as evidence of 
other regulations of commerce. The considerable 
number of foreign names among his servants is partly 
significant of trade ; but if they were all military 
mercenaries, we have seen (§11) that in W. Asia the 
substitution of such for a native militia (Army, § 4) — 
and this is the first appearance of mercenary troops in 
Israel (yet cp Judg. 94) — was alwa3's the consequence of 
an increase of trade. David subdued Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom (with command of the SE. trade routes) ; 
extended his influence as far N. as Hamath (David, 
§§ 7-9) ; and made an alliance with Hiram of Tyre, 
with whose help he built a royal house of stone and 
cedar. On these data, some of which are conclusive, 
we may assume that in David’s reign trade in the real 
sense of the word had already begun to grow in Israel. 

It was under Solomon, however, that, as in the 
building of the temple so in the organisation of a con- 
. siderable commerce, the full consequences 
of David’s policy were first realised. 'I'he 
mixed and much edited records of the 
reign of Solomon have behind all their later 

additions the facts, not only of an increase of wealth in 
Israel (i K. 813), which was comparatively enormous, 
but also of foreign enterprises and of internal provisions 
for trade which can alone account for such increase. 
David’s alliance and commerce with Hiram of 'r}Te were 
continued. \\’hatever historical value be assigned to 
the story of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Jerusalem 
(i K..IO1-13), there is at the bottom of it at least the 
fact of a land trade with the S. of Arabia ; whilst the 
inherent probability of the record of voyages down the 
Red Sea (on the state of the text of i K. 928 10 11 see 
Renzinger) is obvious from Solomon’s position between 
Phoenicia and Arabia and the conmiand which his 
father's conquest of Edom gave him of the route to 
Elath. Without Solomon’s aid the Phoenicians could 
not have voyaged from the Gulf of 'Akaba to Ophir. 
That the sailors and ships are described as Phoenician, 
not Israelite, proves that the story has not been at least 
wholly idealised by later writers. If Ophir, as is most 
probable, lay on the S. coast of .Arabia (see Ophir), Hhree 
mouths would amply suffice for the voyage there, and 
the expedition would be back within a year ; the datum 
of the record that a voyage was made onh’’ e\'ery third 
year is another symptom of the absence of exaggeration. 
It is, indeed, a difficulty with many scholars that the 
small kingdom of Israel had too little to furnish in 
exchange for the vast and valuable imports described as 
coming from Ophir ; and the reporters are at a loss to 
name the gifts ffiom Solomon to the Queen of Sheba in 
return for hers to him (1 K. IO13). But it must be 

1 The most recent proposal for Ophir is the Malay peninsula, 
where there are ancient and deserted gold mines. See The Pilot, 
Oct. 1902. 


kept in mind that the king of all Israel could always 
pay in the assurance of security for the Arabian 
IdicKnician traffic across his dominions, and that when 
this service, and Israel’s surplus corn and oil (i K. 
625 [11] : 20,000 kor of wheat and 20,000 bath of oil 
annually to Hiram) and perhaps wool, failed to meet the 
value of the timber and other imports from Phoenicia, 
Solomon paid the balance in land (i K. 9 ii ff.). Buhl 
(77) thinks it doubtful that the expeditions to Ophir 
were undertaken for trade. But for what else 
could they have been undertaken? Early Egyptian 
and Babylonian expeditions to distant lands had 
no other aim (§ 8, third note). We have seen that 
some products of Europe were in Babylonian shops by 
1400 H.c. ; the Phoenician ships may have carried these 
or others to Ophir. There were also Syrian dates, and 
corn, the Syrian woven robes, the Tyrian purple, and 
Phoenician modifications of Babylonian and Egyptian 
art, weapons and perhaps silver ; whilst we have also 
seen (§20) that the early Egyptians exchanged trinkets 
(as civilised peoples do to this day among barbarian 
tribes) for the valuable products which they found in 
the markets of Punt. Solomon’s servants may have 
done the same with the unsophisticated natives of 
Ophir ; and we have seen that dates and w'eapons are 
still imported to the S. coast of Arabia (§5). i K. 
10 28 /. records Solomon’s trade in horses. The text 
restored from is to be read : ‘ The export of horses 

for Solomon was out of Musri and Kue : the dealers of 
the king brought them out of Kue for a price.' Musr is 
the N. Syrian state of that name (Mizr.mm, § 2 <2) ; Kue 
is Cilicia (see Cilicia, § 2). Horses came from N. to S. 
in A\'. Asia : probably first from Asia Minor into Syria. 
The Hebrew text which introduces them to Palestine from 
Egypt, is impossible : horses were not indigenous in 
Egypt nor were the pastures there sufficient for breeding 
and rearing them for export. Yet notice the reference 
in Dt. 17 16 which implies that some horses came to Israel 
from Egypt, i K. IO15 (see Benzinger, for the correct 
Kft n -I* f states that Solomon derived part 

60 . Du les, e C. wealth from tolls levied on the 

transit trade between Arabia and the Levant.- If 1 S. 
%\5ff. be, as is probable, of post-Solomonic date, and 
therefore reflect the evils of a monarchy already experi- 
enced, it is notable that nothing is said, among the 
taxes imposed on native Israelites, of one imposed for 
trade. But this will only mean that, as in early Egypt 
(§11) and partly in Hayil, when Palgravc was there in 
1863, the trade of Israel was directly carried on by the 
king himself through his servants : it was not private 
enterprise but part of the royal administration (cp i K. 
10 28 ‘the dealers of the king’). Further, Solomon is 
said to have ’ built ’ or fortified cities on trade routes 
(917/) : ‘ Gezer, Beth-horon the nether, Baalath, and 
Tamar in the wilderness, and all the store-cities (n^ 
nurpan ; cp City [/], Store-cities) which Solomon 
had.’ Tamar {q>v.) is most probably Tamara to the 
S. of Judah, on the route to Petra or Elath. Other 
signs of Solomon’s far-spread commercial influence are 
his alliance with Egypt, which carried w'ith it the 
possession of Gezer that commands more than one line 
of traffic ( 3 1 ff. 9 17 /. ) ; the description of his dominion 
as stretching from Tiphsah ( ‘ the crossing ’ ) on the X. 
Euphrates, to Gaza (424 [64]), with dominion over all 
the kings beyond the river, which can only mean com- 
mercial influence ; and the datum ‘ the entering in of 
Hamath' (865) — i.e., the issue from Israel between the 
Lebanons towards the most important mart in N. Syria. 
There is no allusion to trade in Solomon’s prayer toYahwe 


1 After Wi. A T Unters. 168 ff. ; cp Mizraim, § 2 a ; Horse, 
§ I (s); and, on the other side, Chariot, §4, col. 726 n. i. [On 
I K. 10 28 f. see also Crlt. Bib., and cp Soi.o.mon, § 8]. 

2 [Kitiel also touches the MT ; but, like Benzinger, he may 
appear to some to be almost too moderate. Cp Solomon, § 7, 
on ‘the singular statement' in i K.10i4yC, and Crit. Bib, 
That any should be read instead of any is undeniable (Che.).] 
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(ch. 8) ; but in the exigencies of foreign trade, and the 
introduction of guilds or groups of foreign merchantmen 
we may see the cause of the multiplication of altars 
to strange gods in Jerusalem, especially Phoenician, 
Moabite, and Ammonite {2 K. 2813). With this com- 
pare the universal custom illustrated in §§ 21-24, L^P 
Solomon, §§4, 8/.] 

In David's and Solomon’s time the land trade of 
N. Syria as far S. as Damascus was already in the 
mi. hands of the Aramceans (as we have seen, 
Arfl’ms.anq § ’5). ^ people still in their early vigour 
and therefore unlikely to rest content 
under the commercial supremacy which, as we saw 
above {§ 49, on i K. 424 and 865), Solomon had 
established as far as Hamath and the Euphrates. It 
was, therefore, from the Aramaeans that the first blow 
came to Solomon’s wide empire (11 23); and this 
happened even before he had passed away. The 
disruption of the kingdom after his death would cause a 
further shrinkage of Hebrew trade from its distant 
extremities, as well as lead to a severe competition 
between Israel and Judah for the possession of so much 
of it as crossed Palestine. In this the X. kingdom had 
all the advantage : in its neighbourhood to Aram and 
Phoenicia, the possession of Gilead and of all the routes 
across W. Palestine — even that by Ajalon, Beth-horon, 
and Bethel, which lay just within its S. frontier. 
Bethel and Dan, and even Jericho, with entrance to 
Moab and the SE. routes, were thus in its possession. 
Against all this Judah, already impoverished by the 
invasion of Shishak, had almost nothing to offer ; and 
Baasha of Israel sought by the building of Ramah to 
create a blockade against his southern neighbours 
(15 16/). It was Judah’s constant effort to push this 
frontier X. beyond Bethel (see //G, eh. 12, ' The History 
of a Frontier'). During peace with Israel Jehoshaphat 
attempted to resume Solomon’s trade with Ophir ; but 
his ships were wrecked at Ezion-geber (224148). These 
commercial ambitions had been started by Omri’s 
commercial alliances with Tyre (in connection with 
which the capital of X. Israel was removed across the 
watershed to Shomeron, on the W. esh-Shair, with its 
issue to the coast [I624] ; the site was purchased by 
Omri for two talents of silver), and with Damascus 
(2034^); and but for Jehoshaphat's misfortune the 
extent of Solomon’s trade from the X. Euphrates to 
the mouth of the Red Sea might have been recovered. 
In 2 K. 5 i 7 mules, hitherto described only as used in 
riding (2 S. I Sg.etc. ), are mentioned as beasts of burden. 
The revolution of Jehu meant the triumph of the 
Puritan party in Israel, who detested the foreign 
idolatries which the commercial alliances of Omri's 
dynasty had introduced ; ancl Israel’s trade must have 
shrunk with Jehu and then collapsed under the weight 
of the Aranuean invasions, which, with the instincts 
of that race, followed the great lines of traffic by Dothan 
(2 K. 613), and Aphek in Sharon (i K.2O2630 2 K. 
1817), to Philistia (2K. I217), and even included a 
siege of Samaria itself (2 K. 624^ ). 

Meantime the Assyrians were gradually robbing the 
Aramiieans of the trade through X. Syria. Ram man- 

R2 Advance (-^dad)-nirari III. (see AssYKi.v, § 32) 

0.!. Aavance reached the Mediterranean and 

0 ssyria. V)esieged Damascus by the end of the 
ninth century. His successor opened the roads towards 
the Caspian and Iran. X'ineveh’s central position had 
already made her the political capital (§ lo) : by 850 
B.c. Syria was, therefore, now in communication with 
Central Asia, under the shield of one political power — 
the invariable cause of a great increase of commerce. 
Tiglath-pileser III. (745 j^) and his successors were to 
confirm and extend this empire to the Persian Gulf 

1 Aram’s right to bazaars in Samaria, and Israel’s in 
Damascus. We see from this that a conqueror earned the 
claim lo the active and foremost part in trade between himself 
and his rival. 
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(over Babylonia), to the borders of Egypt and into 
Arabia, all before the end of the eighth century ; and 
by 670 Esarhaddon had taken Memphis. Thus, for 
the first time since the fifteenth century, \\\ Asia lay 
under one political power, yet the lingua frafica which 
prevailed throughout was not that of her conquerors 
but of the Aramaeans (§ 15). For the internal business 
of Assyria at this time, see Johns, Ass. Deeds and Docu- 
fnents (Camb. 1901) : a large collection chiefly of seventh 
century ; also RP \ 139 ff. I wx ff. 

The advance of Assyria in the ninth century enabled 
X. Israel not only to recover her lost territories from 
63 Eighth Judah, to 


century. 


revive her trade and carry it, through the 


long contemporary reigns of Jeroboam ll. 
and Uzziah, to a pitch of wealth and luxury which the 
Hebrews had not before reached. The economic 
difference between the time of Elisha (died about 797) 
and Amos [Jl. cir. 755) is vast ; and the annals of the 
two kingdoms in the interval enable us to explain it. 
Amaziah of Judah had once more defeated Edom 
(2 K. 147); and Jeroboam II. restored X". Israel’s 
influence from the entering in of Hamath to the Dead 
Sea and in Damaseus (14 2528). Uzziah took Gath 
{2 Ch. 266), subdued the Arabians of Gur-Baal and the 
Meunim {v. 7), fortified the roads on the S. frontier of 
Judah {v. 10), and held Elath (2 K. 14 22). The Hebrew 
prophets from Amos onward bear witness to an extra- 
ordinary increase of trade, and to the tempers which 
grow with it. There is in all of them proof of the widen- 
ing geographical knowledge and acquaintance w ith the 
internal life of other peoples which commerce brings. 
Amos himself was probably a wool-seller as well as a 
wool-grow'er, and, Judnean as he was, learned the state 
of the X. kingdom by his journeys to its markets, 
especially Bethel.^ He condemns its covetousness and 
zeal for trade, which threatened the new moons and 
sabbaths instituted among the people when they were 
almost purely agricultural (84^^.). Hosea calls Israel 
a very ‘Canaanite’^ — /,«?., ‘trader’ (I27 ; cp 78 810); 
and Isaiah’s references show that Judah was not in this 
respect much behind her sister: Judah is ‘filled from 
the East and strikes hands with the children of strangers ' 
(26), 'full of silver and gold, neither is there any end 
of their treasures ; their land also is full of horses 
neither is there any end of their chariots’ (7) ; ‘ships 
of Tarshish ’ are mentioned among the triumphs of 
their civilisation (16) ; caravans are described (306) ; 
yet, in conformity with what we have seen in other 
nations, trade is not noticed among the principal 
professions of the national life (81-3). Besides the 
te.xts already quoted (there are others : e.g. , Am. 44/! 
Hos. 128) indicative of an increase of w'ealth, there are 
others w hich speak of the popular enterprise in building 
— always a sure proof of commercial prosperity (Am. 
815 5ii Hos. 8 14 Is. 2 15 9 10 [9], etc. ; cp 2 Ch. 269 f. ). 
The (foreign?) name armon (PALACE, § i [3]), hitherto 
used of royal castles, is applied to private dwellings 
{Bk. of Twelve Prophets, i. p. 33, n. 3) ; and the 
builder’s plummet is used as a religious figure (Am. It/, 
cp Is. 28 16 30 13). Again, the old agricultural economy 
is disturbed ; farmers give place on their ancestral 
lands to a new class of rich men, who can only have 
been created by trade ; and the rural districts are partly 
depopulated (Is. 58 Mic. 21-59). 4'he sins of trade : 
covetousness, false w'eights, and the oppression of 
debtors and of the poor, are frequentlv castigated (Am. 
26 4i 84/: Hos. 127 Is. 8515 523 MR. 2 and 3). In 
certain passages, particularly in Amos and Micah, such 
condemnation of the trading classes is no doubt partly 
due to the conservative zeal of the desert shepherd and 
agriculturist, against the growth of a new economy.^ 
But in Isaiah this is associated with a real sympathy with 

^ See GASm. Book of the T^yelve Prophets, 1 79. 

2 It is from the shepherd village of Bethlehem that Micah 
predicts the coming of Israel's saviour (5 1 t2]^). 
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the serviceablcness of commerce, and appreciation of 
its bigness and even of its Serviceableness to religion : 
cp Isaiah on Cush (ch. 18), on Egypt (10), and 
especially on Tyre (23) ‘whose merchants are princes, 
whose trafiickers are the honourable of the earth ' {v. 8), 
and who, although likened to a harlot in commerce 
with all the kingdoms of the earth, may yet bring her 
merchandise and hire as holiness to the God of Israel. 

The public works of Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
indicate considerable wealth and activity ; but it must 
64 Seventh been under Manasseh that Judah 


century. 


first benefited commercially by the great 
extension of the Assyrian empire (sec 
above, § 52), and the comparative security of trade 
from the Caspian and Persian Gulf to the Red Sea and 
Memphis under one power. The Assyrian influence 
upon the ritual, and probably the literature, of Israel 
under Manasseh, is significant of close and frequent 
intercourse with Mesopotamia. Zephaniah describes 
the Phcrnician quarter in Jerusalem, the Fish Gate, 
and a new or second city (Maktesii, Misuneii). Cp 
the multiplication of gates on the walls (Jerusalem, 
§§ 23/.). 'Fhe most conclusive proof, however, of an 
increase of trade in Judah during the eighth and the 
seventh century is found in a comparison of the liook of 
the Covenant with the Deuteronomic code. The Book of 
the Covenant makes no provision for trade. ^ Deutero- 
nomy contains a considerable number of regulations, 
d'o begin with, there are the regulations necessitated by 
the main Deuteronomic law, the centralisation of 
worship at Jerusalem (1424^), which must have meant 
a great increase of trade in that city at the seasons of the 
three annual festivals {v. 26). IMigrims from a distance 
had to turn some of their goods into money before 
leaving home, and purchase at Jerusalem the materials 
for sacrifice. 'I’hen there are regulations for debt (lo i) ; 
interest may be taken from a foreigner but not from a 
fellow- Israelite (2820 [19]/. ). International banking is 
provided for (156/) ; and among the divine blessings 
to be bestowed upon the people in reward for their 
obedience to the Law is one, that they shall lend to 
many nations but not borrow — as it is phrased, they 
shall be ‘ the head and not the tail ’ in their trade 
(28 12 /. , cp 43/ ). Hebrews are not to become objects 
of the nation’s slave trade (247) ; and the enfranchise- 
ment of any that have fallen through debt into slavery 
is provided for (15 12). Unjust weights and measures 
are condemned (25 13-16). Hired labourers must not 
be oppressed (24 14/T ). Most significant of the extreme 
contrasts between wealth and jjoverty which the trade 
of the eighth and seventh centuries has produced are 
the regulations for the treatment of the poor (15i-ii). 
The king is not to multiply horses or silver and gold 
(17i6/. ), another echo of the prophetic teaching. Yet 
indicative as all these laws are (when contrasted with 
their absence from the Book of the Covenant) of the 
commercial development of Israel, it is remarkable that 
no money dues are yet prescribed for the priests (18 1-8) 
nor are fines permitted in expiation of murder (19i/i 
21 1-9). 

To the pre-exilic period, though written after the fall 
of Jerusalem, belongs Ezekiel’s description of Tyrian 

B-i F7(.ki(.l'a (26 f-). It opens (262) 

' . with an interesting epithet of the 

yre, e c. capital as t/e ‘ gate of the 

peoples,’ justified by the fact that the pre-exilic Judah 
lay, as we have seen, across the nearest path of the 
Phoenician trade with Arabia, over which Manasseh, as 
the tributary of Assyria, may well have held a supremacy 
which Josiah, in part at least, continued. According to 
Ezekiel Phoenician trade e.xtended from Tarshish (27 12) 
and the coasts of Greece (Elishah, v, 7) in the W. to 
Sheba {v. 22) in the E., and from Tubal-Meshech (cp 
the Moschi and Tibareni of Herod. 894) between the 

1 In the Book of the Covenant there are laws of depo.sit (22 7), 
and of the lending of money (22 25) Fines are paid in shekels. 
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Black Sea and the Caspian in the N. to Egypt and 
Phut (or Punt) in the S. ^ Tarshish sent silver, iron, 
tin, and lead (12) ; Greece, coloured stuffs (7) ; the 
isles of the Levant, inlaid ivory (6) and ivory and ebony 
articles (from Rodan = Rhodes, 15). From Ionia and 
Tubal-Meshech came slaves and copper vessels (13) ; 
from Beth -Togarmah, probably Armenia, horses and 
mules (14). Egypt furnished fine embroidered linen (7). 
Cypresses and cedar were to hand in the Lebanons (5), 
and oaks in Bashan (6). The Aramseans, in command 
of the land trade immediately behind Phoenicia, brought 
a great variety of goods : carbuncles, purple, embroidery, 
fine linen, pearls (from the Persian Gulf) and jasper 
(16 : see Toy’s note, SBOT; cp Stones, § 21 )— evidently 
the wealth of the Babylonian markets — with Hellx)nwine, 
white w'ool and other wares from Damascus (18). From 
Israel came only natural products : wheat, spicery^ 
wax (Minmth, P.annag), honey, oil, and balm (17). 
Arabia supplied wrought -iron, cassia, and calamus from 
UzAL (19); saddle cloths from Dedan (20); 2 lambs, 
rams, and goats from Kedar (21) ; the best spices, 
precious stones, and gold from Sheba and Raamah (22). 
'Fhe trading centres on the X. Euphrates (where it 
begins to be navigable), H.\rran and Ede.\ {qq.v. 
round Birejik between Edessa and ’Ain-tab), Assyria 
itself, and Canneh or C.'\lno, and Chjlmad in 
Babylonia, furnished dyed mantles, and stuffs with 
skeins of wool (? 23/.). I'he shipbuilders and sailors 
were native Phoenicians (8/ n) ; but 'Pyre had also a 
mercenary array (cp , 48) — Ethiopians (read cna for 
ens, Paras), Lybians, and men of Phut (10). It is an 
imposing catalogue, and worthy of the enthusiasm of 
the prophet : the fruit of centuries of enterprise and 
organisation for Assyrian trade ; see Johns, op. cit. 

The destruction which Ezekiel beheld as imminent 
on Tyre, fell immediately. In 572, after a siege of 
ir/. j thirteen Years, Nebuchadrezzar took the 

66 . Nebuchad- city (cp .Nebuchadrezzar, 
rezzar. Tv re). It was the final triumph of 
a policy sustained through many annual campaigns 
to the Levant, designed to divert the rich trade with 
the E. from the Red Sea and the Arabian land-routes 
to the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates. Proofs of 
this are found not only in Nebuchadrezzar’s own 
annals, but also in the Greek accounts of great works 
in Babylonia which are most probably attributed 
to the son of Nabopolassar. Famous as a soldier, 
Nebuchadrezzar was still more eminent as a builder 
and organiser : his peaceful labours bulk in his own 
records over his military expeditions. He cleared the 
mouths of the two great streams of Babylonia into the 
Persian Gulf, and deepened their channels, so that they 
were still navigable for sea-going vessels in the Greek 
period. Arrian {Anab. Alex. 7 ?) reports that the ships 
of the Gerrhreans (from the Arabian coast of the Gulf) 
sailed up the Tigris as far as Opis : and Gotz ( Verkchrs- 
wege. 151) is justified in assigning the measures which 
made this possible, as well as the founding of Derodotis, 
a port at the mouth of the Euphrates, to Nebuchadrezzar. 
The two great rivers were connected by a system of 
canals which in Xenophon’s time {Anab. 2 ^) were still 
navigable by great grain-ships ; the largest, the Nahar 
Malka, is still in use. By campaigns against ' Kedar 
and the kingdoms of H.-vzor [/u.]’ (Jer. 49 28), 
Nebuchadrezzar ensured the security of the desert 
routes S. of Babylonia ; and he himself on one occasion 
used the short but difficult road from Syria to Babylon 
by Tadmor. Yet, these Arabian campaigns must have 

^ In the close of the seventh and opening of the eight centuries 
the trade of Egypt, both internal and foreign, was very prosperous, 
especially under Psametik, Necho II., Apries (Hqphra), and 
.Amasis II. Coincident with this was the usual increase of 
mercenaries. Greek commerce, which had founded Milesion 
about 700 (Hall, Oldest Civilisation 0/ Greece ^ 271) took a firm 
hold of the Delta. Amasis II., besides encouraging the Greeks, 
entered into a close alliance with Cyrene. Cp Herodotus, 2 182. 

2 Cp saddle-bags exported fromel-Jof to-day ; § 4, third note. 
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had as their end not so much the use of the desert 
routes (except perhaps to Egypt) as the diversion of the 
Arabian and eastern traffic up the Gulf to the Euphrates, 
and so to the l^evant, whose coasts were now an 
integral part of the Babylonian empire. We have seen 
the Gerrhcean ships far up the Tigris : they brought 
incense for the temples in Babylon.^ But sea-trade 
with India may also have been at this time in full 
course ; it has to be noticed, however, that no Silk 
{^.v , ) is mentioned in the commercial lists of the period. - 
From India, then, to Tarshish, and from Egypt to 
Central Asia (through Persia and the Medes), the trade 
of the world now centred in Babylon. Hence the vast 
increase of the city’s size and wealth so wonderful to 
the Greek writers (Herod. 1 178^ ; Diod, Sic. 22). The 
exilic passage Jer. 50 mentions its ‘ storehouses ' {v. 26) ; 
its ‘ mingled people ’ and ‘ treasures ' (37) ; and Is. 47 15 
‘those that have trafficked with thee from thy youth.' 
Throughout these prophecies there is the same imputa- 
tion of ‘wisdom’ and ‘enchantments’ and 'sorceries,' 
which we find imputed by Israel to other commercial 
peoples — the ‘sons of the East,’ the Edomites, and the 
Philistines. The recent discovery and deciphering of 
Babylonian documents from the end of the Babylonian 
period and the beginning of the Persian have revealed 
an organisation of commerce so thorough that J. Kohler 
justly declares it to exhibit the greatest similarity to the 
conditions of modern banking and e.xchange, and to 
have been the origin of the commercial system which 
has descended to modern times through the Greeks and 
Romans {Bcitr. z. Assyr. 4430). He has given in the 
volume just cited a number of interesting instances (in 
addition to those given in Kohler and Speiser, Aus dem 
Baby I . RechJslcben, etc., and Bab. Vertrdye). There 
were banks and banking firms (the most famous of 
which was the house of Egibi — cp RP 11 ). ' Anwei- 

sungen (‘assignments,' ‘ bills of e.xchange ’) und Zahlung 
des Angewiesenen an den Anweisungsenipfanger waren 
das tagliche Brod des Babyl. \’'erkehrs. ' Money was 
paid into the agencies of a bank, and by its head office 
or other agencies paid out again to the assignee, exactly 
as by our .system of cheques. Discount was known. 
Property was pledged. In cases of sale or debt surety- 
ships were accepted (again cp Johns, op. cit.). Sales 
were made on approval. Partnerships were formed 
between freemen, and between freemen and slaves — i.e., 
between capital and labour. Money was still reckoned 
by weight. 'I’he depreciation in use of metal -pieces 
was understood and accounted for (cp Hrozny, ' Zum 
Geldwesen der Babylonier,’ Bcitr. z. Assyr. ff.). 

At the heart of this commercial empire the best part 
of the Jewish people — including its industrial classes 
, . (‘craftsmen and smiths’: 2K. 24 r 4 )— 

.p* were established, and probably found a 

a y oma. nm^iber of their own race already 

intimate with, and benefiting by, the trade of the land 
(see Dlspersion, § 4). They must have taken the 
advice of Jeremiah to settle into the life of their new 
surroundings, their comparative independence in which 
his letter takes for granted (Jer. 294 ^).^ That many 
of them became engaged in Babylonian commerce 
needs no argument. After fifty years the great prophet 
who arose to announce to them their return, not only 
promised the restoration of their command of the trade 
from Egypt and Arabia (Is. 45 14, cp v. 3), but seems to 
have found it difficult to tear them from the profitable 
conditions of Babylonian life (cp his many calls ‘ to go 
forth,’ and in particular his appeal 552 : ‘Wherefore 
do ye weigh your money for that which is not bread 
and your earnings for that which satisfieth not ’ ; cp 

1 Herod. 1 183 reckons the amount used annually at the chief 
temple of Babylon at 1000 talents. 

2 The earliest mention of silk appears to be by Aristotle in 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

3 Cp the present writer’s ‘ Is. 40-46 ’ 57 Nikel, Die 

IVicdcrherstellting des judisch. Gemeinwesens naeJt dem 
babyl. Exily 1900. 
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Buhl, Soc. Verhdltn. 88, n. i). Whether few or many 
returned when Cyrus opened the w'ay (see Dispersion, 
§ 5), those who remained in Babylon were the prosperous 
and wealthy (Zech. Qioff.). They must have been 
introduced to the thorough Babylonian methods of 
doing business, though it is striking that (as we shall 
see, § 60) the Priestly Code bears no reflection of the 
Babylonian subjection of commerce in its smallest 
details to priestly regulations, nor of the temples as 
registering, banking, and appraising centres (Johns, 
op. cit. 8254). New horizons, however, appear in 
Hebrew literature ; and the Jews’ knowledge of the 
world was immensely widened (Geography, § 18). 

With the rise of the Persian empire all these processes, 
from Babylon as the centre, were quickened and cx- 

68. Persian (Uisi-eksion-, §6) The con- 

i quests of Cyrus in Asia, and of Cambyses 
^ ' in Africa, were thoroughly organised by 

themselves and their successors and chiefly by Darius 
Hystaspis before 515. 'I'he empire was divided into 
provinces and the policy was to connect these by as 
speedy means of conveyance as were possible. Some 
of the ancient lines of traffic were made into solid roads, 
capable of carr5'ing two- and four-wheeled carriages, 
and new lines were opened up, especially through Iran 
to Eastern and Central Asia. The greatest of all the 
roads for which we ha\ e now exact data was that from 
Susa the capital to Sardis ; see the careful survey and’ 
argument of Gdtz {Die Perkehrswege, 165-184). He 
reckons the distance at sixty-five daily stages, which 
with eight days of rest on the way occupied seventy- 
three days in all. 

The road led NW. from Susa, past the now deserted Nineveh, 
crossed the N. stretches of the Tigris, and the Euphrates (the 
latter a little to the N. of the later Samosata) and so through 
Cilicia by Ancyra to Sardis, whence it was a short journey 
either to Smyrna or Ephesus. 

Another road from Su.sa led N. by Ecbatana (Hamadan) to 
Rhagae (clo.se to Teheran) where, in the ninth century* after 
Christ, lay the Levant market for Chinese silk ; l thence to 
Hekatonpylos 2 (probably the present Shahrud: Gdtz) where it 
divided into one branch by Magaris (Merv) to Marakanda 
(Samarcand) the capital of Sogdiana, and another to Herat. 

A third road from Susa led E. to Persepolis and Aspadana 
(Ispahan). Susa was, of course, directly connected with Babylon, 
from which the land road up the Euphrates was freshly laid 
down and furnished with bridges over the canals. 

Greek sources (Xenophon and Herodotus) give us 
for the first time exact data for this ancient line of 
traffic betw'een Babylon and the Gulf of Issus (above, 

§ 39 /)- 

It was 8 days from Babylon to Hit, thence 20 to the mouth of 
the Hrdjur, thence 5 to Tiphsah or Thapsacus (Rakka) where 
the road crossed to the S. bank of the Euphrates, thence to 
P>alis 3, to Aleppo 3, and to the coast 4, or 43 in all (not 73 : 
Gotz, igo) from Babylon to the coast. 

From the coast the Phoenicians, according to Marinus 
of Tyre (Geitz, 190), carried their goods to Hierapolis 
(Bambyke) near the Euphrates, and thence direct to 
Ecbatana and Hekatonpylos for the Central Asian 
markets. There was also a road from the Gulf of Issus 
to Tarsus (12 days); thence through Cilicia to Iconium 
(see further Ramsay, Hist. Ccog. of Asia Minor). 

Persian roads were, according to the Greeks, well 
supplied with stations, furnished with horses and khans 
for travellers (Herod. 652 898), and with a government 
service of swift couriers [Id. and Xen. Lyn?/. Si8),^ 
which is said to have accomplished the distance between 
Susa and Babylon in a day and a half, and that between 
Susa and Sardis in 10 (Gotz, 198). Cp Esth. 813 814. 
Whilst the Persians thus organised and accelerated the 
land-traffic, they suffered the water-traffic, developed 
by Nebuchadrezzar (§ 63), to fall into disuse. Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s port at the mouth of the Persian gulf 
decayed, and it is even doubtful whether the PeripUis 

1 Held, Cwc//. des Lez'anfehandels ifu Miitelalfer, Stuttgart, 
1879, i. p. 2 : in French (much enlarged), 1885-1886. 

’2 Up to Hekatonpylos it was good for carriages, Gotz, 186. 

3 Cp ayyapcveii/ in NT from ayyapoy, Herod. 898, a Persian 
word = courier. 
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of Skylax {Geogr. Gr. Min. 1 , ed. Muller) round Arabia 
to the Red Sea occurred as asserted in the time of 
Darius (thirty months is the time assigned to it). See 
Gdtz, 203^ Darius attempted, without success, to 
carry out the plan, which Xecho II. is said to have 
initiated, of connecting the Red Sea with the Nile 
(Herod. 2158 442).^ Further, we have under the Persian 
kings the first appearance in \V. Asia of Money [q.v.) 
in the true sense (see also Weights and Measures). 
The present writer has purchased several darics and 
also silver coins of Sidon under Artaxerxes Ochus which 
were found in N. Palestine. 

'Phe trade of Syria must have enormously benefited 
by all this policy of the Persian kings ; not only in the 
KQ P + seeurity ensured— though this w’as not 

T perfect (cp the note of Ezra on the 

erus . jQurney from Babylonia to Jerusalem ; 
Ezra 8 21/ 31) — but also in the means taken by the 
satrap of Memphis for furnishing the desert route 
between Gaza and the Delta with water (Herod, iii. 46 ). 
Incorporated in the Persian empire, and still without 
rivals in the Delta, the Phoenician ports continued to 
flourish (cp their coinage of Aradus and Sidon under 
Persia; Head, //isi. Num. 666, 671). Damascus 
and Gaza flourished with them; but Gotz (164) is 
wrong in adding to this list Jerusalem, to which we 
now turn. The destruction in 586 had reduced Jeru- 
salem and her people to the ‘ off-scouring and refuse in 
the midst of the peoples’ (Lam. 845). Her ‘breach 
w'as great like the sea ’ (2 13) ; the luxury of former days 
had become starvation (47^, etc.); the people had to 
buy even their wood and water ( 56 , cp vv. 9 13). The 
Edomites and Arabians recovered the transit trade. 
The exiles who returned in 537 were a weak and starve- 
ling community. The statement that they bought for 
the temple timber from the Tyrians who brought it to 
Joppa in return for meat, drink, and oil (Ezra 87) 
belongs to the less authentic portion of the Book of 
Ezra, and seems a reflection of Solomon’s trade. It is 
difficult to see how the hunger-bitten colony raised wine 
and oil for export. Haggai and Zechariah tell a 
different story. There was no hire for man or beast 
(Zech. 810); no thrift (Hag. 16 ); a blight lay upon 
agriculture {ib. n). The silver and gold were still in 
the hands of Yahw'6 (28), and other nations had not yet 
brought their ‘desirable things.’ Timber for building 
the temple was hewm by the Jews themselves in the 
neighbouring hill-country (1 8). What gold and sib'er 
arrived in Jerusalem came as contributions from rich 
exiles in Babylon (Zech. 69,^). Agriculture was only 
partially resumed ; its prosperity was still, after twenty 
years, a thing of promise (Zech. 810). In Malachi 
there is no reflection of trade. The connuhinm practised 
with the surrounding heathen and semi-heathen implies, 
of course, a certain amount of local traffic ; and this 
would gradually increase with the resumption of Jewish 
life in ‘ the cities of the Negeb’ (Neh. 11 ). Nehemiah 
pictures corn, wine, grapes, figs, etc., brought into 
Jerusalem from the country ( 13 15^), and fish sold by 
the Tyrians (16); on the Sabbath the gates have to be 
closed against these traders (20). But there was no 
through traffic, as in olden times. Indeed, according to 
Ezra 420, one of the objections made by the enemies of 
the Jew’s against rebuilding Jerusalem was that it would 
resume the customs and toll which were formerly im- 
posed by Jewish kings and made them great — a very 
interesting glimpse into the pre-exilic trade of Judah. 
The Jews w’ere themselves subjeet to the general imposts 
of the Persian kings (Ezra 4 13 20 Neh. 64) who, however, 
in pursuanee of their usual policy, exempted from duty 
the goods required for the temple (Ezra 7 24 ; see EZRA- 
Neh. , § 5, col. 1480). In spite of their poverty the 
Jews, w’ith the new horizons which the exile and the 
increased extent of the trade of their Phoenician neigh- 

1 On the various canals and attempted canals with this aim, 
see bud^e, HE^ 763 y. 
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hours opened to their eyes, indulged vaster hopes than 
ever of the mastery of the w'orld’s trade. Not only 
w’ould the wealth of Arabia return to them {Is. 606 f . ; 
Midian, Sheba, Kedar, Nebaioth); the new coasts of 
the W’est should send them tribute {8/i ) ; from foreigners 
and the sons of the Diaspora alike (9-17). It is remark- 
able that in this passage Jerusalem, the mother of far- 
scattered and wealthy sons, is represented, not in her 
inland, secluded position, but as standing on the sea 
shore, the abundance of the seas and the wealth of the 
nations drifting to her feet (6O5 ; cp G. A. Smith, Bk. 
of Isaiah, II.). Contrast the picture given above, 
§ 45. So much had the Persian roads and Phoenician 
ships achieved in the scattering of trading Jews, and 
the w'idening of the mercantile hopes of the people. 
On Is. 65 n see Fortune. 

At this point we may conveniently take the attitude 
to trade of the Priestly Narrative and Code. Between 
fin Prip<5flv respect there is a dis- 

*Cod ^ tinction. Whilst P's stories of primitive 
man are as destitute of any refl'cetion of 
trade as those in JE (§ 42), its narratives of the patri- 
archs contain more allusions to commerce than JE does. 
Abraham, bargaining in the usual oriental fashion,^ 
buys Machpelah for 400 silver shekels (Gen. 23 15/. ) ; 
Hebron is thus pictured as it always was — a market and 
‘ harbour ' for the nonuids to the south. The treaty with 
Hamor ( 348 ^) covers settlement, contiubium, and 
commerce — the last definitely stated {vv. 10 •21). The 
distances of the marches in the wilderness are suitably 
given, not in the daily stages achieved by traders, but 
in those (4 to 6 or 7 m. ) of nomad camps (Nu. 33 ). 
The rich offerings for the tabernacle imply a people of 
far trade as well as one skilled in handiwork (Ex. 203-7, 
etc. ; cp the oblations of the princes in Nu. 7 ). Incense 
is for the first time mentioned in the Hebrew ritual (Ex. 
3022 ^ etc.; cp Jer. 620); along with sweet calamus 
(Reed), myrrh. Cinnamon, storax (?), Onycha, Gal- 
ban um. On the other hand, the Priestly Law is very 
meagre in references to trade ; puzzlingly so in contrast 
with Deuteronomy (above, § 54), when we consider the 
intervening residence in Babylon. The laws against 
fraud in money matters, loans, and deposits (Lev. 6 ), 

and false measures and balances ( 1935 _^ ), are similar to 
the warnings of post-exilic prophecy. There are laws 
for the selling of land (2614/. 23^), against interest 
{v, 36), and concerning foreign and native slaves {v. 39 : 
H ; cp Dt. 23 jf . ). No ransom is allowed for the life of 
a murderer (Nu. 3631). On transactions necessitated by 
the restorations of the Jubilee Year, see Jos. Ant. iii. 
123. But these are almost all that have to do with 
eommerce. Unlike those of Deuteronomy, the blessings 
and curses pronounced in connection with the Law’ 
contain no reference to trade (Lev. 26 ). The priests 
value land (etc. ) used for sacred purposes ( 27 ) : but their 
revenues, unlike those of Babylon and Egypt, appear 
to include none derived from trade (Nu. 18 ). The 
religious feasts (Lev. 25 ff. ) are purely agricultural ; there 
is no inclusion of the directions for farmers at a distance 
selling their produce and buying material for sacrifice at 
the central sanctuary, such as w’e saw in Deuteronomy 
(§ 54). On the whole, the comparative silence of the 
Priestly Code as to trade is to be explained either by 
the effort of the compilers to hold themselves to the 
wilderness conditions, or else by the sadly diminished 
trade of the post-exilic Jews as compared with the com- 
merce w’hich flourished in the deuteronomic period. 
On the monetary standards of P, see Shekel, 
§ 3 / 

The Book of Joel (about 400 b. c. ) reflects a purely 

1 Y order (I^ith Arabs in Tent and Town, 219^) illustrates 
the details of Abraham’s purchase. ‘In buying land from the 
Arabs some such terms as the following are used: — “A buys 
from B land in such a place, also all that can be seen on the 
land, trees, and stones, also all that shall be found under the 
ground.” This custom makes Abraham's action very under- 
standable.’ 
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agricultural community with no resources when their 
Ofh harvests fail. Their children are the 
victims of the Phoenician slave-trade to 
pos -exi 1C ( 3 [ 4 ] 6 ): they shall have revenge 

1 era ure. selling Phoenicians to Sheba. 

Instead of commanding the transit trade, Jerusalem is un- 
willingly overrun with foreigners ( 3 [ 4 ] 17). Cp Zech. 
1421 : ' no more a trafficker in the house of Yahw6. ' We 
have here traces of the feeling against association with 
foreigners, which the new legalism continued to enforce 
through subsequent centuries, and which must have 
seriously hampered any revival of trade in Judah. 
Compare the account which Palgrave gives of the effect 
of the Wahabi religious rigour on commerce. 

Of course, there were other tempers in post-exilic 
Judaism, and these appear in the Wisdom literature. 
With all its reproof of greed of gain (I19, etc.), the 
Prologue to Proverbs employs the methods and tempers 
of commerce to illustrate the ideal of man's search for, 
and intercourse with, Wisdom (814 82^ 18^; cp 
•2823). Like so much else in the Books of Wisdom, 
this also reappears in the parables of Jesus (below, § 79). 
The temptress in Prov. 7 is the wife of a merchantman 
on a long journey ; it is interesting that, at the present 
day, among the Syrians of Lebanon, such immoralities 
are almost entirely confined to the wives of men trading 
abroad. We see in this another cause of the dislike of 
conservatives in Israel to trade ; cp Pr. 278 : ' as a bird 
wandering from her nest, so is a man that wandercth 
from his place.’ There is also in the Prologue the 
strong warning against suretyship But its 

most striking feature is the recognition of the highest 
divine Wisdom as identical with that which appears in 
the common ways, bazaars, traffic, and concourse of 
men. 

In Job the references to trade are very few. The 
land of Uz is on the path of the men of Sheba ; they 
are represented as marauders {I15). Mention is made 
of desert -journeys of the caravans of Teyma, and the 
companies of Sheba (618 /. ) ; of the Egyptian ships of 
reed (9 26); of (gold of) Ophir and silver as the reward 
of righteousness (2224 28 16; contrast 31 24); of beryl, 
sapphire, gold, glass, coral, crystal, pearls, and the 
topaz of Ethiopia (2Si6jf.’, see Stoxf:s, Precious) — 
an interesting list of what, at the time the book was 
written, were regarded as precious metals and stones ; 
and in 28 there is the vivid picture of mining, and 
in 21 29 an appeal to the wide experience of travellers. 
As a whole the book shows a knowledge of the far 
world and its wonders, only to be derived from the 
situation of the writer on the line of a widespread com- 
merce. 

Jn Ecclesiastes there is hardly any allusion to trade 
among all the ambitions and labours of men : but see 
28 : ‘I gathered silver and gold and the peculiar property 
of kings and princes I made for myself. ’ 

Apart from the prologue, the Book of Proverbs prob- 
ably reflects the life of many centuries in Israel ; yet 
even here the possible references to trade are pro- 
portionately few: warnings against suretyship (11 15 
17 18 20 16 2226 2713), false balances ( 11 1 10 ii, weights 
and balances are the work of Yahwe, 20 10 23), bad ways 
of gain (11 18), greed of gain (1027 ; it brings bad luck 
to a house : ^’1:3 ys'ia 'in'a "iDy I 282022 25), the withhold- 
ing of corn (from the market?) (11 26), and sluggishness 
in business (22 13 : the reference is to the bazaars) ; some 
satire on oriental methods of bargaining (20 14), notes 
on the helplessness of the debtor (227), on wealth from 
wisdom in trade (244), and on the deep contrasts 
between rich and poor and the woefulness of poverty 
which appear only in commercial communities (194 7 
227, etc,). 26 10 is an obscure verse on hiring. The 
picture of the strong woman portrays her searching for 
wool and flax ; she is like ‘ a merchant ship that bringeth 
goods from afar ’ ; ‘ she perceives that her merchandise 
(nnno) is profitable ’ and she delivers the linen and the 
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girdles made by her household to the Canaanite — 
Phoenician pedlar or trader — a glimpse into the home- 
industries of Israel ( 31 13/. 1824). 

By the end of the Persian period (about 340) the trade 
of the civilised world reached the following limits. In 
the east the Persian roads were in com- 
munication with India, and it is ex- 


62, Summary: 
end of Persian 


epoch. 


tremely probable that the Chinese silk, 

‘ Seric stuff,’ which the Greeks found in 
325 in Afghanistan, was already there. The Arabian 
land routes were still regularly used. CtNNA^tON came 
from the east beyond Media, and Galkanum from 
Persia (?). In the south the Egyptians, if it is not certain 
that they had circumnavigated Africa (in Necho's time), 
were at least in communication with the E. coast of 
Africa (so much basis must we allow' to the story), 
traded with Nubia, w’ith the W’'. oases, and Cyrene. 
Egypt began to send large supplies of corn across the 
Mediterranean (I)iod. Sic. xiv. 794). In the N. the 
Greeks had opened up the Black Sea ; in the \V. and 
N\\^ the Phoenicians had long exploited the mines 
of eastern Spain and the Rhone region with its com- 
munications with N. Gaul and perhaps Britain. They 
had also penetrated the Atlantic, whilst Carthage had 
reached Lake Tchad and the Niger. Massilia was a 
flourishing depot, soon to send out Pytheas (about 300 
B.c. ) to the sources of amber round the Baltic (cp 
Amber, § 3), and to the N. of Scotland (for the truth of 
the tale see Gotz, 291). How' far across this enormous 
sphere of communication Jews were scattered it is im- 
possible to say — probably everywhere in the Persian 
empire as traders and settlers, and in Greece, Italy, and 
Carthage as slaves (cp Joel, as cited in beginning of 
§ 61), some of whom might regain their freedom, 
and, like their kind, take up some form of industry or 
commerce. Except in the Semitic names of slaves, and 
in a tale told by Aristotle, and reported by Claudius of 
Soli (Jos. r. * 4 /. 1 22 ; cp Hist. Gnrc., ed. Muller, 

2323), Jews do not apj^ear in Greek literature before 
the very end of the fourth century b.c. 

With the conquests of Alexander the Great a new' 
epoch began in the trade of the world. The land-traffic 
which the Persians had developed was 


63. Alexander 
and successors. 


sustained and their roads extended 
eastward. There was little change in 
the lines of traffic ; but new' cities were founded uijon 
them — t’.g. , Laodicea ; and both Alexander and the 
Diadochoi increased the speed of marching (Gutz, 19 1, 
etc.). The Persian neglect of the rivers (§58) was 
rectified ; Alexander cleared the Tigris of its dams and 
weirs, founded. a new' port at its mouth, Alexandria, 
later Charax, and redug the canals. The foundation 
of Seleucia on the Tigris was a great blow to Babylon, 
which began to decay. F'or reasons why the Tigris dis- 
placed the Euphrates as a line of route, see Gotz, 41 1 
ff. On sea the changes were enormotis. Hitherto the 
Phoenicians had encountered powers whose resources 
were confined to the land, to whom their sea- power was 
indispensable, and by the growth of whose empires the 
trade and wealth of Tyre and Sidon only the more in- 
creased. But the Greeks were a people who were of 
equal maritime capacity with themselves, and had long 
been preparing for the mastery of oriental trade by 
their occupation of the sea-boards of Asia Minor, and 
their settlements in the Delta, ^ who had fleets, and 
knew how to found new harbours and establish colonies. 
Alexander rivalled his land march to the Indus by the 
naval expedition w’hich he sent back from there up the 
Persian Gulf, thereby reopening (if not for the first time 
founding) direct maritime communication betw'een India 
and Babylonia ( Gr, Min. ed. Miiller, i). 

It w’as, how’ever, his foundation of the Egyptian Alex- 
andria w'hich made the greatest change, and in this Tyre 
and Sidon found their first successful rival. For with 

1 There were Greek mercenaries, soldiers, and scribes in Egypt 
under Psametik, and Greek settlements and trade since Amasis. 
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the exploration of the Red Sea, already intended by 
Alexander and carried out by Ptolotny 11., and the 
founding of new harbours — at Arsinoe near Suez, Leukos 
Limen near el-Koser, lierenike, and others (see above, 
§ 29), there was opened a new route (or an old one was re- 
opened) to S. Arabia and India which must have drawn 
away some proportion of the land-trafhc through Arabia 
and the sea-traffic up the Persian Gulf, on which Tyre 
and Sidon depended.^ The Greeks had now a line of 
their own from Europe to Hindostan all the way on sea 
except for the small stretch of land-traffic through what 
was now a Greek kingdom. Alexandria was its main 
depot and exchange ; and in proportion as Alexandria 
flourished Tyre and Sidon grew less. 'Phe doom, there- 
fore, which Zech.Ui jf. saw imminent upon Hamath, 
Hadrach, Uanmscus, Tyre, and Sidon was pregnant 
with more than the merely military overthrow which 
is all that the writer seems to perceive in it. As the 
Seleucid power grew, the Phoenician ports and Damascus 
found themselves threatened by northern in addition to 
their southern rivals. 'I’he growth of Antioch [q. v. ) has 
always meant the diminution of Damascus {HG 643, 
647, and article ‘Antioch' by the present writer in 
Hastings’ DB) \ and the new Seleucid ports in X. Syria 
must have diverted the Euphrates trade from Tyre and 
Sidon. The usual result of a wealthy commerce appears 
in the large mercenary armies of the Seleucids , Jos. 
Ant. xii. 10 1, and other passages). 

One of the earliest of the Seleucid campaigns was 
that undertaken in 312 B.C. and repeated later against 

64 Nabateans the XAnAT.KANS , cp Schiir. O'/'/ 
t.4. JNaDat.»ans. ^ ^pp had become possessed of 

the seats of the Edomites, and had already filled Petra 
with wealth derived from the transit trade. 'Phe new 
Red Sea commerce did not wholly destroy the land- 
traffic in Arabia ; and the Nabatneans — successors both 
to the Arammans, whose language (though themselves 
Arabs) they adopted, and to the Edomites — made them- 
selves masters of all the routes from Teyma and Egra 
(Mcdain Salih) (the S. limit of their inscriptions) to 
the Persian Gulf, Babylon, Damascus, Gaza, Elalh, and 
Egypt (§§ 29-33). But they had also industries of their 
own. 'The first appearance of SE. Palestine in Greek 
letters is made by the Dead Sea as a source of asphalt ; 
and it is to the Nabataeans that Diodorus Siculus (248) 
ascribes the collection of asphalt and its conveyance to 
Egypt. The Seleucid campaign of 312 had had for one 
of its aims the possession of the Dead Sea and its asphalt 
(Diod. 19 100). The Nabatceans must also have grown 
dates, and, when they came into possession of Hauran, 
wheat sufficient for export. These with camels, the 
Arabian incense, coral and pearls from the Gulf, alkali, 
me(.licinal herbs, and what proportion of goods from 
Africa they were able to draw to Idath, would form 
their exports to the Their port for this was the 

harbour of Gaza, with perhaps Anthedon — other new 
rivals to Tyre and Sidon. The Nabataeans were land 
traders ; but three of their inscriptions from the first 
decade of the Christian era have been found in Puteoli 
and Rome [CIS Pt. II. vol. i. , Nos. 157-159). 

These then were the new commercial currents within 
which the Jews lay during the Greek period. The con- 

^ For Ptolemy II.’s policy in regard to trade, and the trading 
expeditions he sent, see the inscription on the ‘ Slone of Pithom ’ 
in Naville, The Store-city 0/ Pithovi^ ctc.^ also /. 12 of the 
Philaj inscription of the same king (translated by Pudge, HE 
7209^). The trade of Egypt was very prosperous under the 
Ptolemies, and the consequence is seen in the apparently 
inexhaustible wealth of that royal house. Their mercenary 
armies were always easily raised ; their expenditure on build- 
ings was enormous. Of late years a considerable number of 
commercial documents of the Ptolemaic and Early Roman 
period have been discovered in Egypt. Those given by Me.ssrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt (7’At’ Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. and ii. ; 
Fayiim Towns ami their I'apg; etc.) compri.se appeals for 
justice against trade defaulters, bankers’ receipts, acknow- 
ledgements of loans, declarations of sales, and registrations of 
contracts, sales, loans, mortgages etc. — for which registration 
there were special officials in each nome. 
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tests of the Diadochoi must at first have ruined trade 
66 Jewish Sy***^' Soon we find Jewish settlers 
trade receiving civil rights from the Ptolemies 
in Ale.xandria and from the Seleucids in 
Antioch and other N. Syrian cities. These settlers were 
probably for the most part merchants. 'Pliere was con- 
stant intercourse between Jerusalem and Egypt and N. 
Syria — both Greek powers bade for Jewish friendship by 
granting at various times remission of dues on goods 
into Jerusalem [e.g., Jos. xii. 83), or by regulating 
trade to suit Jewish religpous laws [ibid. 4). I'he 
financial abilities of individual Hebrews found individual 
opportunity in the farming of the Syrian taxes for the 
Greek kings and were great enough to form almost 
legendary stories [id. 47; cp Schurer, ET, ii. 1 i6o). 
Thus the nation grew in affluence (Jos. Ant.\\\. Aio). 
Ecclesiasticus finds it necessary to make many warnings 
against fraud in trade (especially 26 2o_^, cp37ii and 
7 15; 813294^ 14^4118423). Then came the over- 
throw of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes (169 B.C. ), 
and the bitter struggles of the Maccabees during which, 
at first, Jewish trade must have been utterly destroyed. 
We read of merchants (probably Phanician) accompany- 
ing Syrian troops against Juda;a to purchase the captives 
[Ant. xii. 73). The friendliness of the Nabataeans to 
the Jews is noted twice [ibid. xii. 83xiii. I2). In the 

66. Maccabees. of Judas and Jonath.an the 

regard i)aid to lines of trade and con- 
spicuous centres upon them is manifest ; the wonder is 
that it has not been noticed. Bacchides fortified Jericho, 
Bethhoron, Emmaus (xiii. 1 3) ; then Jonathan garrisoned 
Michmash (6) ; the three toparchies which Demetrius the 
younger presented to the Jews were all necessary to the 
command of trade ; they were accompanied by remission 
of dues on snltpits, etc. ; as soon as Jonathan cleared 
Judrea of the Syrians he took Ashdod and made treaties 
with Ashkelon and Gaza (65). 'Fhen he turned against 
the Ammonites and the Nabatoeans, while Simon fortified 
a line of places as far as Ashkelon, and broke to the sea 
at Joppa (5 10). How much this meant for the com- 
mercial ambitions of the little Jewish slate is seen in the 
eulogy on Simon, i Macc. 14 5 : ‘ M’ith all his glory he 
took Joppa for a haven, and made an entrance to the 
isles of the sea.' At last Judah had a port. Beside it 
the small river harbour of Jamnia (Jabnkel) was also 
occupied, and Gezer fortified in connection with both. 
The increased wealth brought about by these means is 
seen in the rebuilding of Jerusalem which followed [Ant. 
xiii. 5io). In 142 n.c. Simon set judeea free from 
Seleucid tribute, and commercial documents were dated 
from that year (67). Jewish coinage began. The 
campaigns of J udas into Gilead had not been so successful 
in restoring communication between the Jewish settle- 
ments there and Judoca — he had to bring the Jews away 
with him ( i Macc. 5) — whilst between Galilee and Judaea 
lay Samaria {. Int. xiii. 102 Jg.) which John Hyreanus 
subdued, and opened the way to the S. desert routes 
by Hebron through the subjection of the Iduma^ans 
(xiii. 9 1). When Simon appealed to the Romans it is 
significant that he asked for the restoration of 'Joppa, 
the havens, Gezer, and the springs (? of Jordan)’ [ibid. 
2). During the subsequent years of peace John amassed 
an immense sum of money [ibid. 10 1) ; in so barren a 
land as Judah it must have come from trade and dues 
on trade. Josephus reports as much as 3000 talents 
in money, deposited in the tombs of David [BJi. 25). 
Tombs were a usual place of deposit. Aristobulus added 
part of the Ituraean country (^«/. xiii. 11 3) with the 
entrance to the Hamath route (cp HG 414, n. 4) ; but 
it is in the campaigns of Alexander janneeus that we 
see most proof of commercial ambitions. He took 
Gadara (?), Raphia, Anthedon, Gaza (which was dis- 
appointed in help from its Nabatcean ally Aretas ; Ant. 
xiii. 183), Moab, and Gilead (but had to give them 
back to the Nabatceans ; 142), held Samaria (164) with 
its command of routes to the coast, and made a treaty 
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with the Nabataeans (15 2). The lines of positions held 
by Jannaeus as laid down by Josephus are very signifi- 
cant ; first along the coast from Rhinokolura to Straton’s 
Tower ( afterwards Caesarea) and then through Esdraelon 
from Mt. Carmel by Tabor and Bethshan to Gadara 
with a number of cities E, of Jordan (I54). Both he 
and his widow aimed at Damascus (16 3)* Later, the 
Nabataeans retaliated by a siege of Jerusalem (xiv. 2i) ; 
Josephus describes them as ‘ no very warlike people ’ 
{ibid, 3). All the later Hasinoniuan kings ^ had 
mercenaries in their army — another sure proof of their 
commerce. 

Meantime Jewish settlements abroad increased in all 
the great towns ; but they do not appear to have excited 
remark from the greatness of their 
trade. Their business, except in the 
case of a few prominent individuals, 
must have been petty and parasitic, d'he Nabataeans 
appear better known to the Greeks, whose earliest notices 
of the Jews are confined to their hatred of men (Posi- 
donius of Apamea, born about 135 B.c. , Fr. Hist. Gr., 
ed. Muller : through Diod. Sic. 34, fr. i ; Apollonius 
Molon a teacher of Cicero, Fr. Hist. Gr. Ill 213 ; cp Eus, 
Prcep. Evang. 9 19). Apollonius also charges them with 
making no useful invention (quoted by Jos. c. Ap. 215). 
With the civil rights granted to them in so many large 
cities (Jos. Ant. xu.S^, etc.), however, they must have 
risen to considerable commercial power, especially in 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Cyrene (for the last cp Strabo 
quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv. 72). The Jews of Asia Minor 
deposited in Cos 800 talents, about ^,^292.000 (see 
Reinach’s n. 2 on p. 91 of his Textes d' auteurs Grecs 
et Rom. relatifs au Judaisme). 

We now pass to the last of our periods — the Roman. 
The effects of Roman policy on the trade of the world 

_ were more revolutionary than those of 

68. Roman r 'u- 1 j 3 

. , .p any of the empires which preceded 

perio . ome, summed up under 

the following five heads : — 

(i. ) 'I'he centre of trade was shifted from W. Asia to 
the other end of the Mediterranean and fixed at Rome. 
This was rendered inevitable ; politically by Rome's 
rank as the capital of the Roman state ; commercially 
by the Phoenician and Greek exploitation during the 
previous periods of the W. Mediterranean, N. Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul ; geographically by the position of 
Rome well down the great Italian promontory, which 
runs so far out upon the Mediterranean, witli its attend- 
ant isle a day’s sail from N. Africa, and its SE. cape a 
few hours from Greece. Even in Republican times 
Rome's central character had been assured both by the 
roads which gathered to her from all parts of the penin- 
sula, and by the sea-traffic which filled her harbour of 
Ostia or came up the Tiber to herself (even triremes and 
penteremes reached the city under the Republic, and 
under Augustus ships of 78 tons ; Gdtz, 319). 

(ii. ) .-\bove all the nations which preceded them, the 
Romans e.xcelled in the making of long lines of firm 
„ roads — first in Italy, towards Gaul, and 

(^an gjgj thoo, as their empire e.xtended, 

roa a. middle of Scotland in the N. , and 

to the farthest borders of Mesopotamia and the Arabian 
province. By Coesar’s time sixteen paved roads led into 
Rome — the oldest the Via Appia S. by Capua with 
branches to PuTEOLi (Appii Forum, Three Taverns), 
Rhegium {q.v.), and Brundisium. From Dyrrhachium 
(another branch from Apollonia) the great route to the 
E. made for Thessalonica with a continuation to 
Byzantium. For the Roman system of roads through 
Asia Minor from Byzantium, Ephesus, and Smyrna, see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. As. Min. and the summary with 
map in Miss Skeel’s Travel in First Century after Christ 
(Cambr. 1901) ; also Asia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Ephesus, Galatia, Laodicea, Phrygia, Smyrna, 

Josephus {BJ i. 2 5) says that John Hyreanus was the first to 
have mercenaries. 
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etc. From Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf the lines 
were little altered from those of the Greek period (§ 69). 
The Euphrates was bridged at Samosata, and there was 
a bridge of boats at Zeugma (Bir) (Tac. Ann. 12 x 2 ). 
From the Euphrates as from Byzantium the Pontus was 
more easily reached. Antioch grew in intluence as a 
knot of trade-routes.^ 'I'he road by Palmyra to the 
Euphrates was more frequently used. Charax w'as still 
the port on the Persian Gulf. The distances were 
approximately these : — 

From Tarsus to Antioch 5 to 7 d.ays ; thence to Zeugma 6 ; 
thence to Seleucia (Ctesiphon the Parthian capital) 23 or 24 ; 
then to Charax 13 ; Seleucia to Artaxata (for Ce.ulral Asi.a) over 
32; to Tr.apezus (Trehizond) over 40; from Antioch by Emesa 
(Homs) to Palmyra 5j days ; thence to the Euphrates at Circesium 
5 or 6 (to Vologesias, lower down the river, 16, and thence 
to Charax 29 or 30) ; Antioch to Damascus 7 to 9 ; thence to 
I'almyra 5 or 6 ; Bosra to Charax across the desert 5106 weeks ; 
Damascus to Petra o days, to Gaza 7 (at least) ; Petra to Gaza not 
less than 5 ; to Elath 3 or 4 ; and to Leuke Koine n or 12. Gaza 
to Pelusium was 6 or 7 days (Gotz 5) ; Pelusium to Alexandria, 
5 or 6 by land, i to 2 by se.a ; Alexandria to * Babylon ’ (later 
Cairo) 4, to Arsinoe (Suez) 6, to Cyrene 20.- 

In Syria and Palestine the ancient routes were 
followed w’ith no important variations ; and here w'e 
must remember that, with the possible exceptions of a 
few short stretches in the neighbourhood of the Colonise 
and other centres, none of the characteristic Roman 
roads were laid down till the times of the Antonines, 
nor, so far as the present writer has been able to 
examine them, was the structure consistently so perfect 
as in the Roman roads of Italy and the W'. (for these 
latter, see Gotz, 322/.; and Skecl, 45). Along these 
roads an imperial service of post-horses and carriages 
was developed by Augustus ; later known as the 
‘ cursus publicus,’ which civil officials, returning or 
emigrating veterans, and of the soldiery all who carried 
special passes, had the right to use. Each of the 
viansiones or chief stations was supplied with an inn,^ 
stables, and about forty horses ; the intermediate muta- 
tiones had about twenty (Gotz, 336 \ cp Skeel, 4^). 

The variety, capacity, and speed of wheeled vehicles 
was greatly increased ; and it iS to the Romans that we 
owe the first real development of the carriage of goods 
on wheels, though pack animals, camels, mules, asses, 
and even oxen, were still generally used (cp Jos. I'it. 
24 26). Horses, mules (cp Horace's journey to Brun- 
disium, Sat. I5), and asses were employed for riding. 
On the breeding of horses, for different purposes, the 
Romans bestowed great care. 'I'he security of the 
roads was a constant matter of trouble to the pro- 
vincial governors. In semi-independent principalities 
(as we shall see under the Herods, § 75), brigandage 
was alwavs more rife ; but even under purely Roman 
government it frequently reapjDeared. Yet, on the 
whole, the security of land-travel at the beginning of 
the empire had immensely improved : cp Strabo, 
vi. 42 ; Pliny, //.V27i, who calls the ‘ immensa Romanm 
pads majestas,’ ‘ velut alteram lucent . . . rebus 
humanis.’ 

(iii.) At sea the greatest change was the reduction of 
the whole of the Mediterranean under one political 
power. 'I'hen followed its clearance of 

70. Meaiter- i^y pompey and then by 

ranean. Augustus (who also cleared the Red 
Sea from the same pest). The consequence was an 
enormous increase of the Mediterranean traffic, which 
is described bv many writers of the period in glowing 
terms (luvenal, 14 278/:, ‘the sea as thronged as the 
land ’ ; Philo, De Leg. 21 : ‘ filled with merchantmen ’). 
Perhaps the most significant illustration is found in the 
contrast between the Hasmonrean princes, who, till 
after Jannaius, never set foot on shipboard, and the 

1 Josephus 24) reckons it the third city of the Roman 

empire. 

2 Calculated from the Antonine Itiner.vry and the Peulinger 
Table ; Gotz, 424^ gives slightly different calculations. Titus 
took only 5 days to march from Pelusium to Gaza ; BJ iv. 11 5. 

3 For inns, used mostly by poorer travellers, see Jos. Ant 
xvi. 5 I. 
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Herods who were constantly passing to and from Italy. 
See below, § 75. But this applies only to the summer 
season ; ships wei e laid up (even in the middle of a 
voyage) from November to March. Bhilo [De Leg. 29) 
explains the exceptional character of a winter voyage 
(cp Jos. Ani. xvi. 2 1).’ The size of the ships was con- 
siderably, and their speed somewhat, developed. W'ar- 
vessels and the lighter (mostly private) passenger ships 
carried many oars ; cargo-transports had but a few oars, 
chiefly to turn the head of the ship in its tacking, and 
depended on sails. 'Fhey also carried passengers : 
Josephus went to Rome in a ship with 600 souls on board 
[Vit. 3); and over 200 were reckoned on Paul’s ship 
(Acts 2737 ; see, however. Ship, § 8). For a further 
description see Skeel, 81^ 

The three principal ports on the Mediterranean were 
Rome (with Ostia and Puteoli, the latter the goal of the 
grain ships from Egypt), Alexandria, and Carthage. 
Smyrna with the Asia Elinor trade, as well as some from [ 
Central Asia, came next. Delos was the great centre 
of the slave trade; Strabo (xiv. 62) mentions 10,000 
slaves there. Rhodes maintained the flourishing con- 
dition ascribed to it by Ezekiel (27 15): it lay on the 
Alexandria-Hyzantium-Black Sea line. Thessalonica 
[q>v.) had grown since the time of Alexander, and now 
increased through its connection with Dyrrhachium. 
Byzantium commanded the Black Sea, though much 
of the traffic from the E. portion of this went by land 
across Asia Minor. Corinth and Athens rather fell 
behind ; but Corinth grew again under Trajan. On 
the Syrian coast Berytus, a colonia of Augustus, grew 
into prominence (see below, § 75); Ptoi.emais [q.v.) 
became the chief port for Rome — especially for the 
soldiery, but also for commerce ; and Herod founded 
Cmsarea (75); Gaza and, to a lesser degree, Anthedon 
still flourished with the Nabataean trade from the far 
E. The importance of Tyre and Sidon was, therefore, 
relatively (though not absolutely) diminished. 

Strabo (iii. 25 x. 4$, etc. ), Pliny {HN 1029 19 1, etc.), 
Acts (20-28), Lucian {Navig. 1-6), and others, furnish 
us with data as to the time occupied by Mediterranean 
voyages. If we take the sea from \\^ to E. , from Gades 
to Ostia was 7 days, from Carthage 2 to 3, from Puteoli 
to Alexandria 9 days, from Athens to Smyrna 2^. These 
may be taken as express or even ‘ record ’ voyages. 
For cargo boats with favourable winds we may add 
25 to 50 p.c. Even when storms did not intervene, it 
must have taken the grain ships of Alexandria well on 
to a fortnight to reach Puteoli. From Cvprus to Tyre 
and Sidon (to judge from the voyages of mediaeval 
galleys) 24 hours would suffice ; the Syrian ports were 
mostly within 12 hours of each other. But the un- 
certainties were great. Herod sailing from Ale.xandria 
to Pamphylia was driven by a storm, with loss of the 
ship’s cargo, to Rhodes, where he built a three-decked 
ship and sailed to Bruiidisium for Rome (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 183). Lucian, who reached Cyprus from Ale.xandria 
in 7 days, took 63 more (having been driven to Sidon) 
to reach the Pirceus {Navig. 1-6). F'or winds on 
the Mediterranean, see Pliny, Smyth's 

Med iter. 230^ 

(iv. ) The trade dowm the Red Sea and across the 
Indian Ocean was immensely increased ; ^ and indeed 

71 Trade period that we owe the first 

, ,. approximately exact data with regard to 
wi 1 n la. (Strabo. 60 b.c. to about 21 a.d. ; Pliny 
senior, 23-79 A. D. , and the anonymous Periplus of the 

^ Cp Jos. BJv\\. 1 3 (last clause). 

2 Cp ibid. iv. 10 5. See, too, The Mediterranean by 
Admiral Smyth (London, 1854), PP* 2746. 

p This was partly due, of course, to the obstructions to trade 
raised upon the Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf route to India, 
by the rise of the Parthian empire and its frequent wars wdth 
Rome. Had the Seleucids continued to hold all Mesopotamia, 
the trade down the Red Sea in the Ptolemaic period, and the 
consequent wealth of the Ptolemies, could not have been so 
great a^ it was. 
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Erythraean Sea, ist cent. ; Ptolemy, Jl. circa 140). 
But even though the discovery of the ‘ monsoons ' was 
attributed to Hippalus, of the time of Augustus, we must 
not suppose that these had not been employed by navi- 
gators in earlier periods (above, § 17). The E. coast of 
Africa was known as far as Madagascar. The way to 
India was fairly opened up (Horace, Epp. i. I45/. ). 
Ceylon had been known before the geographer Pom- 
ponius Mela (about 150 B.c.), and now, with its 
markets for the farther E. , became quite familiar 
(Strabo, 2i, Ptol. 73); an embassy came from it to 
Claudius (Plin. HN \\. 2 ^.s). The time required from 
the Malabar coast to Alexandria was 90 days. The 
Tiber and the Indus were thus less than 3^ months 
distant. Pliny {HNVZ^i) estimates that every year 
j ‘India, Seres, peninsulaque,’ — i.e., Arabia — withdraw 
I from the Empire 100,000,000 sestertii (about ^{^885,4 16). 
When Strabo went up the Nile with /Elius Gallus he 
learned that 120 ships left Myos Hormos (? Lcukos 
Limen ; see § 29, n. 4) for India, as contrasted with 
‘extremely few under the Ptolemies’ {Geogr.\\. 5 j 2 ). 
Yet these regular voyages did not destroy the Arabian 
land-traffic. For reasons for this {e.g., the preference 
of the age for land-routes and the loss to the value of 
j incense and spices when on the sea), cp Gotz, 436 ff. 
W'e are now able to appreciate the growth, under the 
Romans, of Alexandria. The bulk of the Indian trade 
passed through its warehouses, as well as that from inner 
Africa. Besides its exports of Egyptian grain, paper, 
linen, and glass to Rome, it sent proportional quantities 
(except of grain) to Syria, especially to Antioch, and in 
times of famine supplied Syria with food-stuffs. These 
were also brought thither from Cyprus.^ 

(v. ) The civilised world found itself for the first time 
under a common system of law — administered with 
_ western consistency ; and even a maritime 

* law began to exist. With the law there 
money, spread a common coinage. Less extensive 

anguage. use of the Latin language. Except 

in the names of the coins, official designations, and a 
few other terms, it did not in W’. Asia displace Greek ; 
the Periplus is written in Greek, the harbours on the 
Red Sea continue to have Greek names. W’e shall see 
a similar state of affairs among the Jews. 

Thus though the Romans, unlike the Phoenicians, 
and the Greeks, did not increase the bounds of the 
„ ^ known world, for they were not ex- 

* ‘ plorers, they reduced it to peace, and 

® ‘ by this and their thorough administra- 

tion of every department of life, enormously increased 
its commerce and wealth. The life of the world is 
everywhere found in the most rapid circulation, against 
the throng and change of which voices from an older 
day appeal in vain. The mixture of nationalities on all 
the main lines and centres is bewildering. Wealth and 
luxury increase by leaps and bounds. 

The Roman arms came into touch with the Jews on 
the arrival of Pompey at Damascus 64-63 B.c. Among 
>74. A +• + results were several which are 

7 . Antipa er. pj-^p^^ly commercial. The Greek cities 
E. of Jordan had been founded on the main trade 
routes with a connection by Scythopolis with the sea. 
Under Roman protection they were able for the first 
time to carry out a trade-league, such as was already 
instanced by Greek cities in Europe. See Dkcabolis, 
§§ I f. Pompey also appears to have been attracted by 
the trade of the Nabataeans (Jos. Ant. xiv. 83/1), 
with whom, as we have seen, the western world was 
already more familiar than it was with the Jews. An 
expedition to Petra ended in a treaty w ith the Nabataeans 
{ibid. 5i). Josephus {ibid. 4i) also notes already the 
palms and balsam of Jericho. Gabinius rebuilt cities 
on trade lines wffiich had been destroyed (63). The 
policy of Antipater (cp Herod, Family of, § 2) 

1 The Crusaders also used Cyprus as a base of supplies; 
L'Estoire de la Guerre Sainte^ 2100^ 2367^ 
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included treaties with Nabataeans, Gaza, and Ashkelon 
(I3/ 73), and he supplied the army of Gabinius with 
corn, weapons, and money (62, cp 5 i). The wealth 
not only of the temple, through the contributions from 
Jews of the Diaspora, but also of Jerusalem and Judma 
as a whole, was considerable (Ti/l with quot. from 
Strabo). A limited freedom from taxes was granted 
to the Jews (85 106 ; cp 10 10), and Hyrcanus was 
allowed the dues on corn {20,675 modii every year) 
e.xported through Joppa to Phoenicia ( 106 ). The 
Senate restored to the Jews possessions taken from 
them by the Phoenicians ( 106 ). 

Herod's earliest efforts (cp Herod, Family of, 
§§ 3 ’ 5 ) governor of Galilee were directed towards 
76 Herod dispersion of brigands (92 164) who 
' ' made the conveyance of even the neces- 

saries of life a difficulty (102). From the first Herod 
continued, and after each of his reverses he renewed, 
the policy of his father. When he sovight a loan, it 
was to the Nabataeans that he turned ( 14 1 ; /?/i. 14 i); 
he sought their friendship ; but on the extension of 
his power E. of Jordan, he and they beeame bitter 
rivals (xvi. 92). When Antony had given Cleopatra 
the revenues of Jericho, Herod farmed them for her 
(xv. 42). He got the coast-tow'ns from Ctesar, with 
Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria (all trade centres, /a); 
and having fortified and embellished Samaria, he created, 
25 m. distant from it at Straton's Tower, C.-ESAREA 
{q.v.), the one real port between the Delta and Ptole- 
mais (85 96 ). Thus the line across the Samarian 
mountains was in his hands ; at its farther end lay 
Phasaelis (and in the next reign Archelais) with palm- 
groves reaching to Jericho, and easy fords across 
Jordan, commanded probably by the fortress .\lex- 
andrium (jos. /?/i. 65; Strabo, xvi. 2 41 ; cp HG 
352 ^). Further, Herod built Antipatris (on the line 
Cnesarea-Jerusalem as well as on the inland route N. 
and S. over the maritime plain) (xvi. 62), and greatly 
improved the fertility of the Jordan valley {ibiJ.). The 
trade of W. Palestine, at least S. of Carmel, thus lay 
in his hands ; at Gadara, and Hippos, and Jericho he 
interce[)ted the trade of E. Palestine, but there his hold 
was precarious and temporary ; whilst at Gaza he held 
the tolls for Arabia via Petra, and for Egypt. Herod 
mightily increased his opportunities, both of wealth^ 
and of expense, by his many voyages to the W. (see 
above, § 70) : (a) to Rome, 142 ff.y and back 

to Ptolemais, 15 1; (^) to Italy for his sons, xvi. 1 2 ; 
(z-) to Ionia to M. Agrippa, 2 i ; (if) by Rhodes, Cos, 
Lesbos, Byzantium, to Sinope, to .Agrippa, returning 
through Asia Minor to Ephesus and thence by Samos ‘ in 
a few days to Caesarea,’ 22-4 ; {e) to Italy to accuse his 
sons, and back by ‘ Eleusa,' off Cilicia, and Zephyrium, 
4 i/. , BJ 284 ; (/) to Italy (? A>it. xvi. 9 i) ; {g) to 
Bcrytus to the trial of his sons and back to Caesarea 
(xvi. 11 2 ^). Herod \vas able to estimate the re- 
sources of his countrymen of the Diaspora, and no 
doubt to draw upon these in return for services 
rendered them {e.g., .xvi. 63). He also received, among 
other imperial donations, the revenues of copper mines 
in Cyprus (45). But, on the whole, as Josephus points 
out (64), Herod’s expenditure constantly exceeded his 
income. He would send money and provisions for the 
imperial armies, and provide water (no doubt with the 
help of the Nabataeans) on the desert marches between 
Egypt and Palestine (xv. 67), and an auxiliary ^ regiment 
[e.g. , XV. 93). His lavish gifts to foreign cities resemble 
the donations of an American millionaire (xvi. 63). At 
home, besides rebuilding the temple in eighteen months 
(.XV. Ill), and constructing other public edifices on a 
western scale (81, etc.), he had to bring corn from 
Egypt, not only for bread for the cities of Jerusalem, 

1 Cp the large sums obtained later by the Pseudo-Alexander 
from Jews in Crete and Melo.s {Ant. 17 12). 

2 Herod’s foreign mercenaries are frequently mentioned ; 
i?/i.l83. 
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but also for seed for the peasants on the occasion of a 
famine (9 2). While, no doubt, his policy increased 
the trade of his dominions, he must at the same time 
have hampered trade by his growing exactions. On 
this Josephus speaks cautiously but emphatically 
(xvi, 64); cp the complaint of the Jewish embassy 
to Augustus after the accession of Archelaus (xvii. 11 2)* 
and the many seditions both in Herod’s life-time and 
later (104^). 

Commercial events and processes under the Roman 
procurators, or under the descendants of Herod (see 
76 . Procurators, Herod, Fam.i.v of, §§ 6-. 3). do 

later Herods. "'endoi. ‘f y°‘>d 

these facts. Herod Antipas by his 
domains in Perea was brought into special relations 
with the Nabataeans and the Decapolis ; and his build- 
ing of Tiberias must have increased the traffic of 
Galilee. The policy of .Agrippa 1 . was milder towards 
the Jews than that of Herod ; his revenues were 
about three-fourths of Herod's (xi.x. 82). He sailed 
from Anthedon for Alexandria, and thence to I’uteoli 
(xviii. 63). The completion of the works on the temple 
created a large number of unemployed for whom 
work had to be found (x.x. 9 ;) — a striking instance 
of the complications brought into Jewish life by the 
Hellenic policy of the Herods. Josephus gives an 
interesting account of the trade, wealth, and finance of 
the Babylonian Jews (xviii. 9 ; xx. 23). Queen Helena of 
Adiabene brought food from Egypt and Cyprus for 
Judiea during a famine (25). As the troubles with 
Rome drew to a head (from 60 A. D, ), brigandage in- 
creased (04 85 93^, etc.). 

As to the conditions of Syrian trade in the first 
Christian century, we may say, in general, that it 
77 S rian everywhere for periods, and in 

trade more desert parts ahvays, from 

robbers; 2 and that, besides the exactions 
noted, it was greatly hampered, especially among the 
Jews of Judrea, by the strictness of the Law, and 
above all by the provisions relating to the .Sabbath and 
to things clean and unclean (for a list of these 
see Schiirer, ET, ii. 296^, 106 The 

Sabbath prohibitions reflect almost wholly an agri- 
cultural people ; yet those against writing and carrying 
and putting a value on anything on the Sabbath 
[ibid. 102) must have made trade on that day im- 
possible except by desperate subterfuges. The laws 
against unclean things affected trade more deeply ; for 
trade everywhere brought Jews, in any large ways of 
doing business, into contact with the Greeks and other 
foreigners. In spite of themselves, however, Hellenism 
poured into their life through commercial channels. 
For the very large list of trading terms and names 
of objects of trade borrowed by the mixed Hebrew 
of the time from the Greek language, see Schiirer, 
G/l’’, ET, ii. I33 /I 36^ Inns, different names for 
dealers, foreign provisions and materials for dress, 
some raw stuffs, and vessels for eating, carrying, etc., 
are Greek. So with some of the coins ; the rest are 
Roman (Penny, etc.) ; but the superscription — for the 
Greek cities had their own coinage with Caesar's image — 
was mostly in Greek, d'he large number of very small 
coins in use {ibid. ) betrays the great poverty of the bulk 
of the population. A’et, here and there, very rich 
individuals outside the official classes were found {e^g.. 
Ant. xiv. 185). 

It is easy to form an idea of the objects of trade. 

. , The transit trade from Arabia to the 

' ^ Levant, and from Egypt to N. Syria, 

01 trade, avoided Judma (hence the ambition of the 
Herods for coast-towns from Gaza northward), but was 


1 He embellished foreign ciiies at the expense of his own ; 
and ‘ filled the nation with poverty.’ 

2 Under the procuratorship of Cumaniis they seized the 
furniture of ‘ a servant of Cscsar ’ on the Beth-horon Road {BJ 
ii. 12 2 ; cp 1336). 
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frequent and heavy across Galilee, especially between 
Ptoleinais and the Greek cities beyond Jordan. 
Josephus { F//. 26) describes the wife of Ptolemy, the 
king's procurator, as crossing Esdraelon with ’ 4 mules’ 
lading of garments and other furniture ’ ; a ‘ weight of 
silver not small,’ and ‘500 pieces of gold.’ Palestine 
continued to export from the Jordan valley dates and 
the balsam of Jericho (the passages already cited from 
Jos. An/. ; ^ Diod. Sic. 11 48a ; I998 4 ; Dioscorides 1 18; 
Plin. 1225; Theophr. //is/. P/an/. 96 ). W’hcther the 
flax of Heth-shan, later so famous (‘ Totius Orbis Dcscr.' 
in Gr . A / in ., ed. Muller, 2513^), was already 

grown there is uncertain. W’heat and oil were also 
exported to Phoenicia; but, lavish as Josephus describes 
tlie fertility and agriculture of Galilee to have been, it 
was not thence but from Egypt and elsewhere that 
Judma brought her food and seed in times of famine. 
In 66 A.D. John of Gischala had the monopoly of 
exporting oil from Galilee, by which he made great 
sums of money (/?yii. 21 2). Josephus mentions artificial 
snow (/^yiii. IO7). There was also exportation of 
pickled fish from the Lake of Galilee, as far as Italy 
(Strabo, xvi. 245). Tarichene, the chief port on the 
I.ake, means * pickling-places ’ ; Josephus describes it 
as full of artizans and of materials for shipbuilding {lU 
iii. 10 6). 'rhe temple of Jerusalem was, even on 
ordinary days, an immense centre of trade ; incense, 
spices,- priests’ garments, and the supplies for the 
daily sacrifices (cp Schiar. // is /, ii. 1 269 298) alone necessi- 
tated enormous markets, largely in the hands of the 
pi'icsthood (Keim, /Afe of Jesus , E'l', 0117 f.). The 
temple-finances — not only the sacred revenues^ but also 
private deposits'* — were managed by special officials 
(Schiar. id. 261). All this business was heightened 
eaioranously at the tianc of the ga-eat festivals — when 
food (largely pickled fish fi-oan the Lake of Galilee and 
the Levant) had to be supplied for the incoming multi- 
tudes ; and no doubt much private business also was 
transacted. Among the tradeas of Jerusalem, Josephus 
enuanerates those in wool, brass, cloth {/ij v. 81), timber 
(ii. 19 4), aaid all kinds of artisans. 

In the NT there is a considerable reflection of all this 
life. The Gospels, relating laage catches of fish in 
70 T d ’ Lake, which must in that climate 

have been imanediately cui ed, are curiously 
the Gospels, about the conveyance of the fish 

for this purpose by the Jewish fisherman to the Greek 
curer. Hut of other business, so thriving in Galilee, 
they give us many glimpses. One of the disciples keeps 
toll on the transit-trade at Capernauan (Mt. 99). Many 
of the heaaers of Jesus ai'e publicans (Puni.iCAN). 
Zacclimns was probably farmer of the state revenues of 
the balsam gardens of Jericho. The use of the objects, 
means, and tempea's of trade by Jesus is very instruc- 
tive (cp above, on Proverbs, § 61). The parables 
reflect the roads and joui'neys, mostly of Galilee but 
also of Judaea: a mci'chant seeking goodly pearls; a 
Samaritan traveller, rescuing a Jew fallen among thieves, 
and paying for him at an inn ; the prosperous farmer 
and his new barns ; the woman with her little store 
of silver ; the rich man and his steward ; the farming 
of estates to husbandmen by absentee landlords ; and 
other of the economic relations of the time. In the 

light of what we have seen in previous periods 
(§§ II 48/. ), it is interesting that the Parable of the 
Pounds imputes trade to kings through their serv'ants. 
From the early Pharaohs to the Herods trade had always 
been a royal business. And the teaching of Jesus is full 

1 Also BJ\. 66 ; cp Hor. Ep. ii. 2 184. For the farming of the 
groves by ihe Romans, see W. Pressel’s Priscilla an Sabina. ^ 

2 ‘ Sweet-smelling spices with which the sea replenished it ’ : 
BJv. 5 s. There were thirteen kinds. 

3 />/ li. 3 3 vi. 5 2 . 

4 Such are mentioned in iy. 62, etc. There were 

also the public treasures (cp § 66) held in the royal palace i^BJ 
i. 13 q, iv. 34), where also business contracts were deposited 
(ii .17 6). 
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I of appreciation of the bigness of its methods and of the 
' brave tempers required in it (Mt. 1845/., Lk. 169^;^). 
He frequently likens to its pursuit the search after the 
true riches. At the same time his warnings are many 
* against covetousness and the temper of the trading 
Gentiles. Galilee was a place where a man might gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul. The tcniple 
courts had become a fraudulent market — the house of 
God a den of thieves. 

On the social life of the early Christian societies see 

* Community of Good.s, Dkacon, etc. The progress 

80 Acts and along the lines of 

■p ■ 41 ^ trade and in the great trade centres — 

tpisues. ]oppa, Caesarea, Antioch, 

Damascus, the cities of Asia Minor, Thessalomca, 
Corinth, Rome. Paul worked at his own trade (Acts 
18 3 2033^), and other commercial pursuits are men- 
tioned among the early Christians (' Erastus the 
treasurer of the city,’ Rom. 1623; ‘ .Ale.xander the 

coppersmith,’ 2 Tim. 414; Zenas ‘the lawyer,' Tit. 
813; 'Simon a tanner,’ Acts 943 ; Lydia ‘a seller of 
purple,' 16 14; Aquila and Priscilla, like Paul, tent- 
makers, 183). The Apostolic letters, however, con- 
tain, besides the general warnings against covetousness, 
extremely few references to trade, either for illustration 
i or warning : — Jas. 413 fj., h^ff. i Thess. 29 2 Thess. 
88 (Paul’s own example of industry) i Thess. 4 n 
2 Thess. 89 ff. (exhortations ‘to do your own business 
and to work with your hands . . . that ye may 
I walk honestly towards them that are without and 
' may have need of nothing’) Rom. 187_^ (taxes, and 
, debt) I Cor. 730 (‘those that buy as though they pos- 
sessed not ’ ). The fewness of such references is the 
more conspicuous when the many passages on the 
I relations of masters and slaves are contrasted with it. 
The lifting of the burdensome law from the lives of 
the Jewish converts to the new faith must have given 
them fresh advantages in trade ; cp Peter’s vision at 
Joppa,* in which the sheet, let down from heaven, full 
of things clean and unclean, has been compared to 
the sails of the merchant ships in the roads visible 
from the Joppa house-tops (see //Ciqi/. ), 'What 
God hath cleansed call not thou common ' (Acts 
IO9 ff.). We may take for granted that the rise of 
Christianity had far-reaching economic effects — e.g., 

• upon the fortunes of certain trades (cp the outcry of 
the Ephesus silversmiths. Acts 1924^), and still 

■ more deeply — as in parts of India to-day where a 
rise in wages has been known to follow the adoption of 
the new faith — upon the wage -earning slaves and 
freedmen. 

In the Hook of Revelation the peculiar traders of 
Laodicea (^.z'. )are referred to. On the mark, the 


81 . Book of 
Revelation, 


name of the beast, which gave license 
to buy and sell (1817), see the com- 


mentaries. In the picture of Rome, 
Babylon the Great, as in the prophet’s account of her 
namesake of old, her vast trade is included : Rev, 18 3, 

‘ the merchants of the earth waxed rich by the power of 
her luxury’ ; z'. 1 1, ‘ the merchants of the earth weep and 
mourn over her, for no man buyeth their cargo.’ Then 
follows a list of her imports. Compared with those 
assigned to Tyre and Babylon by the prophets, there is 
nothing new except Siek \g.v .) ; but note the emphasis 
in V. 13 on 'bodies and souls of men.' Rome’s fall 
means the destruction of commerce and industry 
( 1 8 15-23). With this acknowledgement of Rome as the 
centre of the world’s trade, we may finish our survey of 
the Roman period. In the prophecy of her fall there 
may be traced a just sense of the precariousness of her 
commercial, apart from her political, position. Less than 
a couple of centuries saw the gradual disappearance of 
her trade to other positions naturally more fitted to 
attract it. 

* For a description of Joppa, see Jos. . 5 / iii. 9 3, 
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IV. TERMINOLOGY IN OT 


An account of the terminology of trade among the 
Israelites will complete our survey, by giving a number 
82 . Terminology both of agents and pro- 

of trade in OT. “““ 

ceding history. The appended list 

is as nearly as possible exhaustive so far as the OT is 
concerned. It ought to be noted that a great many 
of the terms and phrases given are used only metaphori- 
cally ; yet, in the case of nearly all of these, the meta- 


phorical (generally a religious) use implies a previous 
direct employment in common life. 'I'he list presents 
many points of historical interest of which the following 
may be summarised by way of preface to it. 

i. The OT terms are all Semitic. Down to the 
Greek period there are in fact no others — none of 
Egyptian and none of Persian or Indian origin. This 
is the more striking in that so many of the names of 
articles and objects which trade introduced into the 


Hebrew vocabulary are Egyptian or Persian — plants, 
raw materials, garments, etc. ; and that from their 
Persian masters Israel also adopted a number of political 
terms. That none of the agents or processes of trade 
even in the Babylonian and Persian periods are of non- 
Semitic origin is clear proof that till the advent of the 
Greeks the trade of W. Asia remained in Semitic hands 
(witness the dislike of the Egyptians to trade, § 12) and 
that all the foreign commerce of Israel was achieved 
through Semitic tribes or nations who spoke a Semitic 
tongue ; further evidence that the non-Semitic Philis- 
tines § 5/!), with whom the early Hebrews did 

so much trade, had adopted ‘the lip of Canaan.’ As 
soon as the Greeks come to Syria we perceive a change : 
the purely Semitic words for trade and trader are 
displaced in MH by Greek terms ; and there is a great 
influx of Greek names for specialised forms of trading, 
and for the articles and objects of trade (see above, 
§ 77 ; also Hellenism, § 5). 

ii. The OT terms all belong to the common Semitic 

stock and are native to Hebrew except in the case of 
a small number borrowed from the Assyrian probably 
through the Aramman {e.g., | 3 t), and these are 

chiefly in P and the post-exilic writings. Of course, 
some others may be of Phoenician or Arama3an origin ; 
but this it is impossible to prove. 

iii. There is clear evidence in the OT terminology of 
a gradual growth and organisation of commerce in 
Israel. For {a) the number of terms, and the frequency 
of the instances of each increases from Dt. onwards and 
rapidly in P and Ezra-Neh. (d) Especially are there 
more words for ‘ property,’ ‘ wealth,' ‘ substance,’ or at 
least these occur more frequently ; [c) terms of general 
significance (lay, ips, and the like) have specially com- 
mercial meanings attached to them in the later writings ; 
{d) the shades of meaning increase in the case of some 
words, or the various processes (cp ‘valuation’ and the 
like) are carefully differentiated ; {e) the mention of 
deposits of money becomes more frequent ; [/) old 
processes of a primitive type are displaced by more 
formal and by written deeds ; cp the sale of land in 
Ruth 4 with that in Jer. 32 ; {g) and yet in spite of all 
this, Hebrew trade remains somewhat simple ; there is, 
e,g. , no mention in the OT of a trading company. 

The Hebrew names for trade, traders, and merchants, 
and for the various processes and conceptions included 


83 Detailed follows : — 

vocabularv National names specialised to mean 

traders d- 

I. kenadniy ‘Canaanite’ or ‘Phoenician,’ means 

‘ trader ’ in Job40 30 [416], Prov. 31 24 (but (S ^oiyiKtop, Xava- 
va{oi<:). There is a plural form with suff. in Is. 23 8 ; and 

in Zech. 11 7, ii p Is, after ©, to be read with the 


same sense. In Hos. 128 North Israel is described as 




1 These have been alluded to already, § 13. 
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(0 \amav); in Zeph.l ii |y:3 cjrSs is probably used of the 
mercantile portion of Jerusalem generally (0 ira? 6 Aab? Xa>f«aD ; 
in Ezek. IO29 (0 om.) and 17 4 (0 bQ Xamai/, 0 a XaAbaiW) 
Chaldea is called a ‘ land of ’—i.e., ‘ trade.' (Cp Canaan, 
§ 2, col. 639 [and on the te.xt-critical questions arising out of the 
passages referred to, cp Crit. Bid.].) 

2. meddntin, C'Jlip for imdydnim^ Midianites, Gen. 

87 28 36, and 

3. yismeelim, ‘ Ishmaelites ’ (Gen. 37 25 30 i), may 

also (as we can see from a careful observation of these passages) 
have been used in the sense of traders. On the other hand there 
IS no provable connection (tempting as it might lie to suppose 
one) between in its sense ‘to do trade’ (see below) and *inT? 
‘Arabians.’ / j jy 

(^) Names for T 7 ‘aders a^id Trade in General . — For 
these the Hebrews used four terms, the radical meaning 

of all of which was the same : viz. , ‘ to go about ' : 

*inD, -un and Of these the first three when 

applied to trading are practically synonymous. 

r. s-h-r, -)nD (cp Assyr. saharu ‘to turn round ’ ; .Syr. ' to go 
^out as a beggar : in MH ‘to go aliout as a pedlar '), in the 
01 used exclusively (with metaphorical applications) of travel- 
ling, making circuits or tours, for trade; (ik. eixTropevecrdai by 
which 0 renders it.l Gen. 4234 (JK) of the right to trade in 
Egypt granted by Joseph to hi.s bretliren, Gen. 34 10, 21 (P?); 
nnnD ‘ traverse, or trade in, it the land. Jer. 14 18 : met.a- 

phorical of prophet and priest, ‘ trafficking ’ (0 enopevO-qa-au). 
The pt. so/icr (nnc) Is one of the usual terms for ‘ merchant,’ 0 
e/x7ropo9. Gen. 37 28 (JE) ‘men, Midianites, merchants ' 1 K. 
10 28 (11 2 Ch. 1 16) 'Trib; either the Israelite agents through 
whom Solomon did trade with the N. Syrian Musri and Kue, or 
(more probably) horse-dealers of those lands who traded with his 
agents; cp Is. 47 15 Tjnnb not ‘thy native merchants’ but ‘those 
(foreigners) who trade with thee,’ Babylon (cp 0). Ez. 2736: 
‘the merchants among the peoples’; 38 13 : ‘ the merchaiits'^of 
Tarshish ; zCh. O14: ‘the chapmen and merchants.’ Other 
phrase-s Ez. 27 21 : ‘ the merchants of thy hand ’ ; (Jen. 23 16 
(P): ‘money current with the merchants’ "1^2); cp 

Kesitah ; Prov. 31 14 ; TniZ! (^/c) *a merchant-ship’; Is. 
23 2 : ‘ the merchants (0 p.era^ 6 \oC) of Sidon that pass over 
the sea.’ The fern. pt. sohdreth (n;^~i:) i.s u.sed of cities, etc.— 
Tarshish, Aram, Damascus — trading with Tyre ; Ez. 27 12 16 18. 
Derivatives :—(fz) inD : is. 23318; 45 14 RV ‘ m.art ’ and 
‘merchandise,’ but (cp the par.allel in 23 18) more 

probably ‘ profit,' cp Prov. 3 14, 31 18.2 For mishar (inCfD in 
constr.), I K. 10 15, taken by the lexicons as a separate word, 
Klost. reads IHEfp. if) schdrdh (nnhp), ‘trade,’ is used collec- 
tively of * traders ’ ; Ez. 27 15. 

2. rd/cat, *731 (cp ‘ to march ’ or ‘go about ’ : Aram. 

Syr. rakkdld^ ‘ travelling merchant,’ ‘ pedlar ’) is abo used in the 
OT of trade exclusively. The pt. rohrl is synonymous with 
soher^ but, except iu i K. 10 15, is found only in later writers : 3 Ez. 
174: ‘a city of merchants’ (C'Sdt IT)— fit’., Babylon ; 271315 
17 22-24 (of various nations trading with Tyre); C.ant. 3 6, 
‘powder of the merchant’; Neh. 3 3iy:; ‘the house of the 
Nethinim and of the merchants' ; this was opposite the G.ate 
Ham-.Miphk.adh (see Jerusalem, § 24 [10]). The fem. pt. rdht- 
leth is used iu Ezek. 27 20 (of Dedan) 23 (collectively of five 
peoples : omit ’^31). Although the root ‘rrn (like S:n) was 
used as in *7*33 = slander (cp MH n^S'3'l) in a bad sense, there 
is no reason for supposing that any derogatory meaning was 
intended by its employment for trading. Deriv. (^z) rckulldh^ 
‘tr.ade*; Ez. 2G 12, 285 16 18. (J>) markCdet/i ‘market’: Ez. 

27 24 (but see Cornill). 

3. iur, (Assyr. fdrjt ‘ to turn ’ rejl. ; Ar. tdra, ‘ to go 
about ’) is used in the OT in Kal of exploring a land, Nu.l3 2 etc.; 
in Hiph. of exploring or spying, Judg. 1 23 (J). Cp Spies. The 
pt. kal In the phrase C'"iPn ‘CON is used of traders parallel with 
C'^33, I K. 10x5, and with C"n3» 2Ch. 914. 

4- Targ. ‘to run ’ (.Vss. Lira, ‘to go about’ : Ar. sdra^ 
‘to go about ’ csp. in trading caravans). Is. 57 9 : ‘thou didst 
travel with ointment ’ (hut see ‘ Isaiah,' SBOT, note to Is. 67 9, 
where existence of the verb is denied) ; Ez. 27 25 : ‘ ships of 


1 [On I K. IO28, cp Mizraim, § 2 <z ; also throughout cp 
Crit. Bih.] 

2 Similarly in modern E. Syriac bdzdr means both ‘ trade ’ and 
‘profits’ ; Aiaclean, Did. 0/ Vernac. Syr. [1901]. 

3 [On the difficult phrase in x K. 10 13 cp Solomon, § 10, 
Spice Merchants ; on Neh. 3 31 yC, Merchant, 2, and Amer. 
Journ. 0/ TheoL, July 1901 (‘ Nethinim ’ = ‘ Ethanites,’ and 
r5kelim=jerahme'elim) ; see also Crit. Bib.] 
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Tarshish were RV ‘thy caravans,’ but Cornill reads 

‘served thee.’ 

With these we may take the following terms signifying 
way or going as applied to trade or business. 

(1) dereky ^11. Is. 5813, 'l rtb’Ji; = to do business; 

(2) halikdh, ‘caravan’ (but perhaps metaph.: lit. ‘going’; 

also procession) : of Sheba, Job G 19 ; cp Bibl. Aram. ‘way« 
monej",’ toll, Ezra 4 13, etc. 

(3) 'orehahf nnik, ‘ caravan ’ always of merchants, Gen. 37 25, 
or of mercantile tribes; Is. 21 13 : Dedan ; JobG isyi : Tema. 
'Oredhy n^k, the pt. is used of travellers in general; Jer. & i [2] 
C'rnk j'lSp (but Giesebrecht after 0 p"inN [cp also Crit. 

a ‘caravanserai.’ nn;iN = provision for journey ; and i,’DC 
refer to the journeys of nomads’ camps (cp Tent, § 2) ; he 
who prepares the camping ground, the quarter-master, "ip' 
nn«S, Jer. 51 59. [But see Sekaiah, 4.] 

{c) Merchants Quarters. — Travelling merchants took 
up their quarters in special parts of the towns to which 
they took their goods. 

husdthy niiin, ‘streets’ or ‘bazaars,’ were what Ben-hadad’s 
father was allowed by treaty to build in Samaria, and Ahab in 
Damascus (i K. 2O34), probably for their merchants; cp the 
‘bakers' street’ in Jerusalem, Jer. 37 21. The Maktesh {g.v., 
cp also Jerusalem, col. 2424) appears to have beeen a quarter 
of the city where the or ‘ merchants ’ (?) resided (Zeph. 

In). For ‘ the house of the merchants ’ see above, under > 

for the fish-, sheep-, and horse-gates see Jerusalem, § 24, coll. 
2424 ff. For market see nVs’lO above (<5 2 [<5]) ; for caravan- 
serai, see b (3). 

(</) Trading Compafiies. — There is no mention of 
these in the OT; but we can hardly doubt that they existed. 

(i) heber, "inn, ‘a company of priests for robbery,' Hos. 69; 
‘a house held by a number of people,’ Pr. 21 9 25 21. (but 
Gk. and Toy read 3n"l). (2) habbdr, nnn, ‘ a guild ’ or ‘ society ’ 

of fishermen, Job 40 30 [416], (cp Phoen. “ijn and Assyr. ebru^ ‘a 
comrade’).! Q) mispdhdh, .inBp’C, lit. ‘ family,’ or ‘ clan ’ ; but 
‘ a guild ’ of scribes, 1 Ch. 2 55 ; ‘of linen workers,’ 4 21. 

[e) Various Processes included under Trade. 

1. Barter and exchange, (i) 3 jnj, ‘to give one thing for 

another,’ Joel 4 [3] 3 (3 before the object taken in exchange; cp 
Lam. 1 11), Ezek.27 13 (3 before the object given in exch.ange), 16 
(3 before both objects), 14 (without 3 ; both objects in the acc.); 
cp Dt. 14 25, * to give for money ’ : ^jp33 ; Ps. 15 5, ‘ for interest ’ : 
^pb3. (2) The antithesis of jm is H/nS ; and so in Neh.1032, 

D'npD (Ba. "pD), lit. ‘things to be taken,’ are ‘ wares for sale’; 
cp Talmud npo or np3, buying ’ or ‘ article bought.’ 

(3) "lie, ‘ to exchange’, does not appear in the OT in the sense 

of barter (Lev. 27 10 33, the substitution of one beast for another ; 
Ezek. 4S 14, of one piece of land for another) ; yet the fact that the 
Syr. means ‘to import victuals] proves that at one time 

among the Arammans it was used in the sense ‘ to barter.' 
Deriv. m’Cri, ‘exchange,’ Ru. 47, Job 28 17; ‘the thing ex- 
changed,’ Lev. 27 10 33 (P); ‘gain’ or ‘profit’ as a result of 
trade. Job 20 18 ; also ‘compensation,’ 15 31. 

(4) Nor does ‘ to exchange,’ appear in the OT for barter ; 
yet is used twice : Nu. 18 21 31 (P) in the sense of ‘ returns,’ 
‘rewards for' service rendered; and Hoflmann {Fhoniz. 
Inschriftcii, 20) gives nsSn = equivalent (in exchange) ; 
(Bloch, Phdn. Gloss.) ‘payment,’ 'n n^2’S ‘to reward.’ 

(5) 3"l^, usually ‘ to pledge ’ (see below, 3 [6]), is used in Ezek. 
27927 as— *to exchange.’ In other Sern._ languages it is to 
‘ furnish security,’ or ‘to pledge.’ The original meaning seems 
to he to mix or ‘mingle,’ as in NT, Aram., Syr., and Heb. 
Hithpael ; yet this may be a secondary meaning, through ‘ having 
intercourse with. Deriv. 3*11^0, sg. and pi. ‘wares.’ (6) It is 
possible that the difficult |i3?y (see below, 7 [8]) in Ezek. 27 
means ‘ exchange.’ 

2. Bargain, contract, etc. (i) The very wide use of beriih^ 

n*"l3, to express a ‘covenant’ between men (see Covenant), 
and its application in Job 40 28 [41 4] to an eng.agement 
between master and servant, are evidence of the probability of 
its employment for business contracts ; 2 (2) DITn, is used 
in Is. 28 18 as a synonym for cp ri'in in Levy, PHWB. 

(3) V npibn, Lev. 5 21 [6 2] (P), lit. ‘something 

1 In MH the root is used apparently only of societies for 
religion or learning. See further Handicrafts, col. 1955- 

2 Yet in RIH it seems to be used only in a theological .sense. 
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placed in the hand ’ or ‘ trust ’ of another, is translated by EV 
‘bargain’: 0 Kotviavia.^ (4) ddbhdr, "im, ‘affair,’ in Ruth 47 
in sense of transaction; “13y*?3 ‘ to confirm any transac- 

tion.’ (5) This confirmation, in cases in which the object bought 
and sold could not be handed over, appears to have been symbol- 
ised by the seller drawing off his shoe or sandal, Ruth 

4 7^^ ; cp Dt. 259^; where it symbolises the giving up of one’s 
right ; WRS Kin. 269. Cp Ruth, Shoe ; also, for a similar 
action among the Arabs, Burton, Land 0/ Midian, 2 197 ; and 
Goldziher, Abhand. z. Arab. Philol. 1 47 (quoted by Buhl, Die 
social. Verhdltnisse der Israelitcn, 94, n. 2). The antithesis ‘to 
take possession’ was symbolised by ‘ throwing one’s shoe over’ 
the object, Pss. 60io[8] 108 10 [9]. ( 6 ) ie'uddhy ‘attesta- 
tion,’ Ruth 4 7. (7) In Jer. 329 ff. we find another mode of 

convey’ance (which probably displaced the primitive one just 
noticed). A deed of sale (HJpSn nSD) was signed by the buyer 
*1233 3n'l3, and witne.sses were called who also signed. The 
deed was in two copies, one sealed (C^nnn), and one open 
('^'^2n), and placed in an earthen vessel ; cp Johns, op. cit. 84. 
‘The terms and conditions of the sale’ (?) = D'j3nn) 

(8) ‘They strike hands,’ Is. 2 6, ; espec. if with Hi. and 

Du. we read '-i'3 for nS'3- But see Che. SBOT ‘ Isaiah,’ and 
Ges.-Buhl, Lex.(^‘^) s.v. pr***-. 

3. Buydng and selling. The commonest words are kdndh. 
•up, and "133, Is. 24 2 ; "12133 Ulp3, ‘like buyer like 

seller’; Ezek. 7 12, cp Zech. 11 5. (1) kdndh, lit. ‘to make, or 
obtain,’ is applied to purchasing either with ^|333, Am. 86 Is. 
4324, or alone, Gen. 39 i, 0 e/enjeraTo (JE); 2S. I23 Jer. 13 i 
19 I 32 7^ 1543 Gen. 49 30 50 13 (both P). Also in a more 
general sense of purchasing a Hebrew slave through his falling 
into one’s debt ; Ex. 21 2 (J E). Also metaphorically' ; Ex. 15 16 
Is. 11 II, etc.; koneh, ‘the buy'er,’ Is. 24 2 F^zek. 7i2, is used 
also as owner, Is. 1 3. Bib. Aram. ‘to buy,’ Ezra 7 17. 

Deriv.: — {a) mikneh, but only in sense of ‘ property',’ cattle (Ex. 
10 26, etc.) or land (Gen. 49 32, KTrjai ^) ; cp Cattle, § 8 end. 
(b) niiknah, besides meaning ‘ possession ’ is used for ‘ sale ’ ; 
"'sn 323 =deed of sale, Jer. 32 11^ ; or object sold ^,33 UpD, 
‘a purchased slave,’ Gen. 17 12/! 23 (apyupoJi/ijTo?), Ex. 12 44; 
or ‘ purchase -price,’ Lev. 25 16 (evKTijcri?) (all P) ; also ^j33 
iup9> 25 51, ‘ the money for which he was bought ’ (apyiiptov 
TTj? 7rpa<Tew? auTou). (c) kinydn, ‘ property ’ in widest sense ; 
1233 j'Jp, ‘the produce of his money'’ (evxTJjros apyupiou), Lev. 

22'i'i (Pj,.). 

(2) mdkar, ‘to sell,’ with 3 pretii : of selling persons ; Gen. 
31 15 (JE), 0 TreVpaxei/ ; of selling a bride ; so also the Aram. 
mekar, or men and women as slaves, Gen. 37 27^! (0 dnoSiBwixt), 
and Ex. 21 7 (JE), Ps. 105 17 Ezra 7 4 ; cattle. Ex. 21 37 [22 1] 
(JE), Lev. 27 27 (0 TTpa^^a-erai, P); land, Lev. 2523 34 (etc. , P) ; 
birthright, Gen. 2531 (JE); land, Ezek. 7 12 /., or any property. 
Lev. 252527, or any wares, Neh. 13i6. So generally, moker, 
‘seller,’ Is. 24 2. The same general sense attaches to -)::2 in 
Phoen., MH and Assyr. ; in the latter damgaru or tamkaru, 
Syr. taggdrdp ’- ‘ merchant,’ Del. Ass. HWB, 222. Derivv. : — 
{a) mTker, ‘ price ’ or ‘ value,’ N u. 20 19 (JE) ; cp Pr. 31 10 ; also 
‘wares’ or ‘things for sale,’ Neh. 13 16. (3) rnimkdr, ‘act of 

sale ’ ; Lev. 25 27, 0 TTpaai?, 29 50, etc. ; 33 (ri'3 D = ‘ house that 
was sold ’), or ‘ thing sold,’ 25 25 Ezek. 7 13 ; or ‘ wares for sale ’ = 
"133> NeL 13 20. kdrdh, n"13> ‘to buy,’ l)t. 2 6, /lierpto 
hitilxljeaOf, Hos. 3 2 Joh G27, ‘ to make merchandise of a friend ’ 
or ‘haggle,’ 40 30 [41 6] with Sy, Acc.toTalm. 
was used on the coast. Levy', NHWB 2323; Ar. hard— 
to hire, kird, ‘wage.’ (4) mchir, I'n’r* ‘price’ or ‘payment, 
2S. 2424 iK. 1028, -)‘n33; 1K.2I2, cp Pr. I7i6 

27 26 ; also ‘ w'age,’ Dt. 23 19 [18] ^li. 3 11 ; cp the phrase 
CUTnea, ‘ thou hast not gone high with their price,’ Ps. 44 13 ; 
Pr. 22 16 appears to have a different sense. Assyr. mahirit, cp 
Del. Prot. 93, . 4 ss.HlVB 400, 404, from malidru, ‘ to be opposite ’ 
— i.e., mutual. '“33 alone means price, Gen. 31 15, ‘ the money 
paid for us.’ (5) nidhar, ‘to huy' a wife,’ 0 (f)€pviei’. Ex. 
22 15 [16]. Deriv. mohar, ‘price of a wife,’ Aram, mohdrd, 
Syr. mahrd, Ar. mahr (Marriage, § i). ^ (6) subar, "132% 
‘to buy corn’; Gen. 41 57 425 47 14, 0 ayopd^eiv, 42 2, 0 
npCaaOe ; ‘to buy victuals,’ with 'bket (Vrk), Gen. 42 7 etc., 
Dt. 2 6. Hi. ‘to sell corn,’ 0 eTrwAet, Gen. 426(0 ep.iTo\dv 
e/u,7ropewe<r0at) Am.SsyT; with Vrx, Dt. 2 28, 0 anoBwarj. (7) 
pdddh, ‘to buy free’ or ‘ransom,’ 0 Aurpow, Ex. 34 20 

(JE); 1313 (P); Dt. 78, etc., .\r. fadd, Assyr. padA, ‘to buy 
free.’ Eth. to ‘pay.’ Derivatives pidydm, -«, feduyitn, 
'ransom money.’ (g)gd*al, Vnj, ‘to redeem.’ Barth, Etym. 
.S’/. 18, gives hx. ju'dlat, ‘price.’ Derivative usually 


! CV2? in MH is ‘to appraise,’ ‘value.’ 

2 [So Jensen, ZA 6349 ; for another view of the derivation of 
the Syriac see N6ld. in Fraenkel’s Aram. Fremdw. iSiyCJ 
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‘redemption,’ but also, Lev. 2651, ‘the sum paid.’ © ra Aurpa. 

kopher^ 1S3, ‘ quit -money,' 0 Aurpoi'. (10) Bibl. Aram. 
zfbati., pl» ‘to buy,’ is used metaphorically, Dan. 28; found 
also in MH, Targums Nab., Palm., and Syr. Supposed to be 
from A-ssyr. zibdnitUy ‘balance’ (see Ges.-Bu.). Ar. tamatiy 
‘price’ ‘ value ’ (Spiro, Ar. Eng. Vocab.'). 

4. Hiring, lending, pledging. 

(1) sdkary hire,’ with 3 pretii (jjn<r6ov<T9ai), 

mercenary troops, Judg. 94 2S. 106 iCn. 196^ 2Ch. 256;a 
priest, Judg. I84 ; a workman. Is. -1(56 2 Ch. 24 12 ; a husband, 
Gen. 30 16; cp Pr. 26 10 [Heb.]. Ar. sakara = ‘ to thank.’ 
Derivatives: — (a) seker, ‘ wage,’Pr. 11 18. ’B/i’, ‘makers of 

wages,’ Is. 19 10. (b) sdkdr, the commoner word for ‘wage,’ © 

fjii<r96<;. Gen. 30 28 32 31 8, etc. (JL) ; Ezek. 29 18 (metaph.); 
‘hire,’ for an article. Ex. 22 14 [i^] (JE); for man and beast, 
Zech. 8 10. (c) snklr, ‘let on hire’; cattle. Ex. 2214 [15]; 

persons, Ex. 12 45 Lev. 22 10 2550 (all P), Dt. 15 i8 24 14 l\Ial. 
35 Job 146, etc.; mercenaries, Jer. 4621. Note that the hirer 
asks the servant what his wage will be, Gen. 29 15 30 28 ; yet the 
master changes the wages, 31 7 41. The wages are here in kind. 
(e/) mallcdrethy ‘wage,’ Gen. 29 15 31 7 41 (JE), © p.icr06? ; 
Ruth 2 12 (metaph.); cp Ass. iskary Johns, op. cit. 36o. Other 
words for wage are poaly *7^2, pe'uliah, iTryB. 

(2) Idwdhy m*?, ‘to borrow,’ ■“iVn, ‘to lend,’ Dt. 

28 12 Is. 242; ni*?! mSss, Pr. 22 7, etc.. Ex. 2224125] (JE 

Ps. 37 21 112 5 Neh. 54. In MH niS 

= ‘Iend’; Ar. lawn, ‘to delay payment of debt.’ (3) ndsdh, 
and iS. 22 2 Is. 24 2, etc., ‘to lend,’ Is. 24 2 Jer. 

15 10 Dt. 24 II Neh. h 7 10 (with ‘"CS), ii (with other goods). The 
pt. /v’i/= ‘ creditor,' Ex. 22 24 [zsKJE with b.ad signification). © 
6 Saoeia-T^^ (in Ex. xaTeireiycoj'). Ar. nasa' a. The use of the 
Aram., Syr., and Ar. cognates and the Heb. use of Kal (once 
Lam. 3 17), Niph.,and Hiph. in the meaning ‘to forget,’ proves 
the origin to lie in delaying paj-ment. Vet Ass to take,’ 

Johns 36 10^ Derivatives: — (a) ne'si, ‘debt,’ 2 K. 4 7, tov ? 
t6kov<; (tov. (/') massd, ‘ usury,' acc. after Neh. 07; cp 10 ; 
‘ debt’ or ‘ exaction of debt.’ X4) ‘ to borrow.’ (5) 'n-ajr’ 

, I -T> 

Ezek. 18 17, etc., ‘to lend on interest.’ (6) D'Snn np?, parallel 
phrase, I'"zek. IS 8, etc. On borrowing and lending, see Law 
AND Justice, § 16. (7) (8) ‘:' 3n> Ass. //n:3?^/z< = ‘ interest,’ 

(9) n'lj,’) ‘to pledge.’ See Pledge. (10) ypn, Niph., is to 
‘pleilge oneself as security for another by striking hands,' 
Job ]7 3. 

5. I )ebt. 

(i) lidb, 31^) ‘debt,’ Ezek. 187(00. Syr. hanhethdy 

Ar. hdba, ‘to be in debt’; cp Pi. ‘to make guilty,’ Dan. 1 10. 
(2) N3'.p, Neh. IO32 [31]; (3) nNu'C, Dt. 24 10 Pr. 2226; (4) 
Dt.l52, ‘debt’; "D '?y5, ‘creditor.’ 

6. Payment, reckoning, etc. 

(i) sdkaly Sp'w’) lit. ‘ to weigh,’ Ezra 8 257^ 29, so ‘ to pay ’ with 
rjD3, Ex. 22 16 [i7](JE); Gen. 23 16 (P), 2 S. 18 12 Is. 002 Jer. 
82 9 ; with t 20 39 ; or with irl", Zech. 11 12. 

is used with h, 'IJ Sy, 'S3 (of persons), and (of tre.asuries, 
Esth.47). Phoen. ‘a weight,’ Aram. Vprt> Ass. sakdlu, 

‘to weigh,’— the last also ‘to pay.’ See ^^o^■EY, Sheke?., 
Weights and Measures. (2) ndsd'y is used poetically 

of weighing, Job 6 2. (3) ne/tsab (^-j’n in Niph.), of ‘ the reckon, 

ing’ of money, 2 K. 22 7. (4) tnand/i, nj;3. ‘ to count ’ is used of 

money, 2 K. 12 1 1. Deriv. IManeh (5) The root kdsas(^kas) 

C33. ‘to count’ (Ex. 124) is used commercially in the deriv. 
tniksdh, ‘sum’ or ‘value,’ Lev. 27 23. Del. (Ass. IIU'B, 
407) gives ntiksu as ‘toll’ or ‘duty.’ Heb. mekes is used 
only of tribute to Yahwe, Nu. 31 28 3741.^ (6) saphavy 

333, maj’ have been used of the counting of money ; cp Is. 
33 18. (7) lit. ‘fulfil,’ is used of ‘repayment’ of debt, 
2 K. 4 7 ; Ass. salamit — ‘ to p.ay. ’ (8) On kesephy ^]p3, see Money, 
Silver. It is used in the sense of * price,’ nib*n f]p3, Gen. 23x3 
(P) ; cp above under Hjp'p. (9) kcsltdh, n^'2'p, see Kesitah. 

(10) kikkdr, ":33, see Talent, (ii) (riT3N), in constr. 

before ^jC3, i S. 236, is usuall)’ taken after © (o^oXov 
apyvpiov) and Tg. as ‘a small coin’; but S^r. agglrtd, ‘p.ay- 
ment ’ and Ar. 'aggar, ‘to let’ or ‘to hire,’ 'itgra, ‘wages.’ 
(12) 'ethnan, fjpx, usually of a ‘harlot’s’ wage, but applied 
in Is. 23 18 to the profits of Tvre’s trade ; perhaps metaphorical, 
but the original general meaning of the word makes it po.ssible 
that the commercial application of it was direct. In Ezek. 16 41 
the tribute which Israel pays to foreign idols or nations (?). For 
other terms see above, under Buying and Scllingy 3. 

7. Profit, gain, etc. 

(i) >^^57/(Hiph. of ^^y'), ‘to profit,’ in a general sense, Job 2I_i5 
35 3 ; except (perhaps) in Is. 47 12 it is not used of commercial 
profit. (2) ‘to be over.’ Derivv.: — (all late words), (d) 

1 [In Aram. 7naksdy ‘tribute,’ indkesd, ‘tax-collector.’] 
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yithrotiy Eccles. 1 3, etc., ‘profit,’ in general, MH^w/4zvi«; (b') 
yothevy ‘profit,’ Eccles. 68 ii ; (c) nidthdr, ‘profit,’ Pr. 14 23 of 
labour, 21 5. (3) nt^y, ‘to be rich.’ Deriv. T^y nby, ‘to make 
riches,’ Jer. 17 II. 1 (j\)hdn, ‘riches,’ ‘goods,’ Ezek. 27 1 a 
18 33 and Pr. (5) hdyil, *?’n, ‘substance’ or * wealth,’ 'n Ttt’Vy 
Dt. 817^1 Ezek. 284. (6) tickdsinty C'Crl, ‘wealth’ of various 

sorts. Josh. 228 (D), 2Ch. lii^ See Cattle, § 8, end. (7) 
rdkaSy ‘to gather,’ and rekus, ‘substance’ or ‘goods,’ in 
general ; Gen. 12 5, © to. i/ndpx^ovTa aurwj/ 6(ra cxT>i<ra»'TO, and 
frequently elsewhere in P, also in Ezra and Ch. Of the royal 
property, iCh. 2731 28 i 2Ch. 3I3 387. (8) 'izzabon, jUiy, in 

Ezek. 27 12 14 etc. means ‘ wares,’ but in v. 27 it is parallel to 
hon. Hoffm. Fhdn. Inschr. 15 gives the original meaning as 
‘produce’ or ‘results of trade,’ from 3;y = 3;iy. The Assyr. 
ezSbu is ‘ to leave over,’ tizub(b)u, ‘a payment.' See also above, 
under nnD, njpO, I'TO, JinN. (9) bdsa'y yi:3, lit. 

‘to break off,’ ‘ take unjustly,' Pr. 1 19 1627 Ezek. 22 12 27, Pi, 

‘ to finish ’ a work. Is. 10 12, etc. Deriv. besa', generally of 
‘ violent ’ or ‘ unjust gain,’ Judg. 619, taken in war, i S. 8 ^ (© 
Tq<; crui'TeAeta?, EV ‘lucre’), Ezek. 2227 (RV ‘dishonest gam’), 
Pr. 15 27, cp 57 17 Ezek. 22 13. But ‘profit’ in general, 
Gen. 37 26 (JE), © Cp above, § 61. (10) ‘ost'k, 

‘ unjust gain,’ Eccles. 7 7. 

8. Value, valuation, etc. 

(a) Prepositions. — (1) 3 pretii, in the giving of one thing ‘for’ 
another. (2) -r:;, 'sS 'r‘''yi ‘according to the number’ or ‘the 
rateof.’ (3) 2py, ‘for’ areward. Is. 5 23 ; cp 3py> Pss. 40i6 7O4. 

Phon. 2py> ‘profit,’ ‘reward.’ (4) Am. 26. 

(b") Verbs, nouns, adjectives. — (1) \irak, T^]^, ‘to compare,’ 
also ‘ to equal in value ’ ; Job 28 17 19. Hi. ‘ to tax,’ 2 K. 23 35, 
‘to value’ (© €TifJioypd<prj(Tai'), Lev. 278 12 14, © Tip-Tja-fTai. 
Deriv.: — 'erek, ‘valuation,’ for purposes of royal t.axation, 2 K. 
2335 (© (rvoTifirfcn?), or for priestly sacrifices and fines, l>ev. 

5 15 18 25 [6 6] 27 2_^. 12 i6_/C Nu. 1 Si 6 (© Tifxyj, (n/i'Ti/u.Tjo-i?, 
etc.) ; ‘ the .sum at which a thing is valued,’ Lev. 27 13 18 23 27 
(© Tt/jiTj, crvvTi/aT/crt?) ; this is also rendered by TJ^y Z'Zf. 
1519, and by '"ly z/. 23. Note that the valuation was 

made at the sanctuary; cp_ above, § 24 n. (2) sillah, 

(only in Pu'al), ‘to weigh,’ rightly rendered ‘to value,’ by EV 
Job 28 16 19. (3) gddal. Sly, constr. with ’VyS, ‘ to be worthy in 

mine eyes ’ (EV ‘ much set by ’), i S. 26 24 parallel to np' in re 21 
(© e/aeyaAvV^xj) ; giddcl was probably used of ‘ setting a high value 
on’ anything, cp Job 7 17. (4) ydkar, ‘to be valuable’ or 

‘dear,’ 1 S. 2621 (© evn^o?); also ‘to be valued at. Derivv’. : — 
yckar, ‘price,’ Zech. 11 13, Cn’J^y^ 'T'PPJ Ip’?? ydkdr, 

‘valuable,’ ‘dear,’ vcodi yakklr. (5) rdhok, p'lm, ‘far,’ is used 
metaphorically in Pr. 31 10 of value ; EV ‘ far above rubies.’ (6) 
mahmddy ll!2nip, anything ‘desirable’; pi. applied to ‘costly 
things,’ Hos. 96, silver. Is. 64 lofii] Joel 4 [3] 5 2Ch. 8619 Lam. 

1 10 — all of the costly vessels and treasures of the temple. (7) 
[n [2N, ‘costly stone,’ Pr. 178. (8) |*2n, in pi. ‘costly things* 

Pr. 315 811; n 'jpN, ‘precious stones,’ Is. 54 12. (9) 

‘costly things,’ Gen. 24 53 (JE), but © 8wpa, Ezra 1 6 (© 
^ej'tot?) 2 Ch. 21 3 (© oirAa) 32 23 (© SofxaTa). See also above, 
under ‘I'np. 

(/) Customs, dues, toll, etc. 

(i) In Gen. 43 II (JE), Israel commands his sons, going to 
buy corn in Egypt, ‘to take a viinhahy nn;p:, or ‘present’ to 
the governor of the land ; elsewhere minJidh is applied to 
sacrificial ‘ offering ’ and political ‘ tribute ’ ; see S.acrifice, 

§ 30. (2) middahy rTHD, Heb. of ‘ tribute ’ or ‘ tax ’ to the 

king, Neh. 54; Bibl. Aram. or Ezra 41320 724, 

‘ dues ’ or ‘ customs,’ cp 68. This term is said to be borrowed 
from Assyr. mandattu, ‘tribute,’ from nadafi, ‘to give’ (Del. v 
Ass. HlVBy 451), but cp naditu, ‘deposit,’ ‘treasure.’ (3) 
held, "'•S.S, Bibl. Aram. Ezra 4 13 20 7 24, ‘customs’ or ‘dues.’ 
Assyr. biliUy ‘ tax.’ (4) hdldk, Bibl. Aram. Ezra, id. ‘ way- 
money,' ‘toll.’ See further, Taxation, § 7 «. 

{g) Deposit, banking, hoarding, etc. See Deposit, 
etc. 

(0 • • |n:> ‘ to give to keep ’ money, tools, garments, 

or any beast, E.x. 226-12 [7-13], (E). (2) pdkad, 1,72, ‘to 

store’ or ‘deposit,’ 2 K. 5 24 of money, etc. Hi. ‘ to lay up’ a 
roil or baggage, ‘to commit’ people to any one, ‘to muster.’ 
Ho. ‘to be deposited' of money or other property, Lev. 623 
[64], (P). Denv. pikkddofty ‘store’ of corn, Gen. 41 36, (JE), 
‘deposit’ of money or other property. Lev. 021 23 [62 4], (P); 


^ ntJ’y is also used with V'n and 3nT» Ezek. 28 4. 
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© Trapa&rjKri. (3) nC'il'n, Lev. 5 21 [6 2], is ‘ trust ’ or ‘ deposit ’ 
parallel to ; see above e 2 (31. (4) In the east the hoarding 

of money is common and in Heb. this ts inapndn^ lit. ‘place 
where one hides’ or ‘ hoards,’ Jer. 41 8, pits for ‘storing’ corn, 
oil, honey (cp Ar. ghabiighib)\ Gen. 43 23 (JE), ‘money’ (© 
0 r)(ravpov^X cp Pr. 24 Job 821. is one old derivation of 

Mammon { g . v . § 4 3), recently favoured by Deissmann. Banking 
is not mentioned in 01', where one individual lends money to 
another. But we saw that in the Roman period the temple 
contained, besides the sacred revenues, sums deposited by private 
individuals (§ 78) ; cp the gate Hammiphkad, close to Temple. 
See also Johns, op, cit. 8254. 

(^h) ]\irious othe 7 - terms. 

(1) \ibati, ‘to work’ (used frequently (a) of cultivation, 
(3) of serving as slave, (c) of working by means of another ; 
'2 nay, Lev. 2539, (P), Jer. 22 13, etc.) is not applied in the OT 
to commercial business, nor is the deriv. 'ahodah (all other kinds 
of work). Bibl. Aram, 'ahuid is ‘work,’ Ezra 4 24, etc.; and 
state ‘business,’ Dan. 249 3 12. 

(2) maVdkdh^ naN'TD, ‘work’ or ‘business’ (lit. ‘mission’), 

Gen. 30 I r Ex. 20g_/r (JE) cstr. with nb'iS .cp Neh. 2 16 ; of 
handiwork, Jer. IS 32 K. 12 12 [ii]; of the superintendents of roj'al 
treasures, Esth. 89 O3; also of worked articles. Lev. 13 48; 
llj;, ‘ leather-work,’ in Ex. 22 7 10 [8 ii], ‘goods,’ ‘ possessions.’ 

Besides the works cited in the course of the article, the 
student may consult on {a) the trade of the Jews, Herzfeld, 
1 1 andehgesch. dcr Juden (not seen); the 
84 . Literature, brief summaries in Benzinger and Nowack’s 
manuals of Hebrew Archeology ; Bennett, 
art. ‘Trade’ in Hastings’ DB; several works given under Dis- 
PEKSioN. {J}) for the Persian and Greek periods, Kennell s 
Illustrat. of Hist, of H Aped, of Cyrus, etc. (1816); Sayce’s 
Herodotus, (c ) for the Roman period, Bergier, Hist, des Cra^ids 
Chemins de FEmp. Komain (1728); Mommsen’s History and 
Prox>. of the Roman P'mpire ; MahafTy, Gk. World under 
Roman Sway ; Hausrath, NT Zeitgesch. ; Ramsay, St. Paul 
the Traveller and Roman Citizen. Consult also Tozer, Hist, 
of Ancient Geog. See W W. Hunter, Hist, of British India^ 
vol. i. G. A. S. 

TRADITION (tt^PaAocic). Mt. 15 ^ etc. See 

Scribes, § 6. 

TRAGACANTH (ni<b;i) Gen. 3725 See 

Stokax. 

^ TRANCE (i) Xu. 24 4 AV, and (2) Acts 10 10 

(excTTaa't';) ; see Prophecy, § 19 b. 

TRANSFIGURATION. See Simon Peter, § 8. 


(1) osAri^y/ ‘to heap up ’), i K. 7 51, etc., and ri’3 
beth 'bsdr, Neh. 10 39 [38] Dan. 1 2, with which 

(2) nhaj n'3, beth nekdthdh (2 K. 20 13 = Is. 39 2) is clearly a 

synonym (EV, by guess, ‘ the house of his precious things ’ ; 
olKO<; Tov v€\io$a [in 2 K. nijs avTov Kai tov v. L, in 

Is. -ra R*]). Nekoth is possibly an Assyrian loan-word ; bit 

treasure-house, Del. Prol. 14 1 ; ZDMG 4 Q-j-^i cp 
Haupt, 2 'z 1 2 266, who plausibly reads T\' 2 —bit nakazfAti 

(for nakamuti, plur.). Very possibly too the same word should 
be read in Nah. 29 [10] {ue., n-nia;; for ."n^an, EV ‘ store ’). 

(3) ^133, ganzak (rCh. 28iit; Cokx<^ [BAa?, see Sw.], 
a7ro0ij/(iov [L]), like the NH ,-1^13:, perhaps Pers. origin with 
the addition of O. Pers. a/t (Lag. Ges. Abh. 27). The simpler 
form occurs in EzraOi R,’]??, ginzayyd, EV ‘ treasures,' or in 
combination with ri'a in Ezra 5 17 7 20, EV ‘treasure house’ 
( 0 BA ya^a ; ©L in 5 17 7 29 ya^o^uAaxtov ; but it is used alone 
in the last-mentioned sense in Esth. 89 4 7 1 (ya^o<f>vhaKiov, 
yoAa [BRAL]), a usage which is paralleled by Gk. 9 r)<ravp 6 ^ 
(treasure, store-house, casket, etc.). 

(4) Kopfiat’CLs, Mt. 27 6 (cp Jos. B/, ii. 94) ; see Corban. 

(5) ya^o<f>vb.dKiov, iMacc. 828 14 49 2lSiacc. 442 5x8 

Mk. 12 41 43 Lk. 21 I Jn. 8 20 ; see Temple, § 36 (a). 


TREE OF KNOWLEDGE (nrill ]V}. Gen. 29, and 
TREE OF LIFE (D*nn ]*!;), Gen. 29; see Paradise, 
§11. TREES, SACRED. See Nature-W’orship, 

§2/ 

TRENCH I. 7 'n, 2 S. 20 15. RV • rampart.’ See 


Fortress, § 5. 

2. ma * gdl , I S. 26 5 7 ; and 3. n73yc« ma'gdldhy i S. 

17 20. See Camp, § r. 

4. D'as, geblmy 2 K. 3 16 RV, AV ‘ditches.’ See Conduits,. 

§ X ( 3 , .5)" 

5. n'^yn, tZaldh, I K.18 32_^, 2 K. 1817 20 20 is. 73 862 
Ezek. 31 4 Job 38 25. See Conduits, § 2. 

6. pt;;’. Is. 5 2, ‘made a trench’ RV, AV ‘fenced.’ See 
Vineyard. 

7. Lk. 1943, RV ‘bank,’ RVmg- ‘palisade.’ Cp 
Siege, § 2. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING (CC'N), Lev. 56 . See 
Sacrifice, § 27 f. 


TRESSES (D'Onn), Cant. Ts [6], RV. SeeGALLERY, 

(2). 


TRANSLATION (Mer&Oecic). Heb. 11 5 [same 
word, but not used of change of placcy in 7 12 12 27, also in 
2 Macc. 11 24 t]. See Enoch, § i. 

TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. See Text 
AND Versions. 

TREASURE CITIES nr). Ex. 1 n AV, RV 

Store Cities (g.v.) [/]) ; cp City. 

TREASURER. The word renders ; 

1. Adenom. verb of osar, ‘treasure, ’in Neh. 1813. See 

Treasure-house, i. 

2. soken, |ac, Is. 22 15 ; see Shebna. 

gizhdr, Ezra 1 8 (racr/SapTjvov [B], yap^. [A], yav 

^a^paiov [L]), aud in plur. Bibl. Aram. ib. 7 21 (yd^ai). The 
word is of Persian origin (ganjabara), and if a current restora- 
tion of a passage in an Egyptian-Arainaic papyrus be adopted, 
the first part of the word gj 1 had already become Aramaised 
by at least the fourth century B.c. (CIS 2, no. 149 a, 1 . 3). 
According to ^leycr (Entst. 23), Ges. -Buhl (A^’^.d^)), and others, 
the word is identical with : — 

4. The plur. geddberayyd, Dan. 3 2^1 (© ? but ya/S- 

fiaprjvov?, Symm. in Syr. Hex.). So also Bludau (Alex. Uebersetz. 
Dan. 98) who, moreover, takes the presupposed original N'naT3 
to be a gloss to N'-irm (cp Counsellor, 2). An alternative view, 
that of Graetz, which is favoured by Bevan (Comm. 79), treats 
the word as purely a scribe’s error for N'tain (cp Counsellor, 
3), chiefly on the ground that the word recurs in the similar but 
much smaller lists of officials in Dan. 827 68. It is more 
plausible, perhaps, to .suggest, with .S. A. Cook, that N/iairr 
(the true meaning of which is quite obscure) is a corruption of 
the perfectly intelligible K'lam* [See also Crit. Bib.\ 

5. oifcoi'd/jios, Rom. 1623 RV, AV Chamberlain (q.v.\ 

TREASURE HOUSE, TREASURY, occur as the 
rendering of several Hebrew and Greek terms. 


TRIAL, TRYING. See Temptation. The words 
arc : 

1. nCD, massdh. Job 9 23. Cp Massah. 

2. jiji:, bdhan, Ezek. 21 13; see BDB ; but also Toy (ad loc.\ 
who follows RV ‘for there is a trial,’ and refers to Jer. 20 12 
Ps. 66 10 13923 Is. 29 16 ; add Ps. 17 3, ri3ria> eSoxi^utao-as. 

3- eiTuptocra?, Ps. 17 3. 

4 and 5. SoKLfxTq 2 Cor. 8 2, RV ‘ proof [of affllctionl,’ and 
BoKLfxiov, iPet. I7 Ja.s. 1 3 (AV here ‘trying,’ RV in both 
passages ‘ proof) ; cp Ps. 17 3, eSo/ci/iacros (jna)* But is Soki/hioe 
really a substantive? In the Greek Egyptian papyri SoKCfiios is 
an adj. = ‘ genuine.’ Deissmann (.Veue Bibelstudien, 88) pro- 
pose.s to adopt this sense here — ‘that which is genuine in your 
faith ’ ; cp 2 Cor. 8 8, to ttJs v/Lterepa? dyaTrijs yvrjo-iov. 

6 and 7. Tretpa, Heb. 11 36, and 7retpacrp.ds, i Pet. 4 12 
(cp 1 6 f). 

On ‘ trial ’ in the sense of a legal process (a sense not found in 
EV) see Law, § 10, Government, § 16 etc. For the ‘ trial ’ of 
Jesus see, further, Procurator, Roman Empire, § 5, Syn* 

EDKIUM, § 

TRIANGLE i S. 186 , RV®&- See Music. 

§ .3 (4). 

TRIBES 


Tribes of Israel 

Words (§ i). Lists : order (§ 9/). 

Clans (§ 2). Current theories (g§ 11*13). 

Tribes (§ 3). Criticism (§ 14). 

Number and origin (§§ 4-8). Conclusion (§ 15). 

The well-established Hebrew words for * tribe ’ are 
Ubel, and malleh, (see Rod, Staff), to 

. XU A ^'hich 4 )yAh corresponds in ^ and in 

1. woras. 


1 Cp Treasury, (3). 
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Matteh is characteristically post -exilic ; on the possibility of 
exceptions in i K. 7 14 Mic. (5 9 see Giesebrecht, ZA TW 1 239 ffA 
Scbei occurs throughout the OT, from JE to Ch. ; but its use in 
post-exilic writings may be archaic.^ ^^bet also appears to bear 
the sense of ‘clan’ (a tribal division) in Nu. 4ia Judg. 2O12 
iS. 921; in all these passages, however, the text may be 
questioned.- A third word, according to some, is viispdhdh, 
rin2up=6T}/u,os, (Tu-yyeVeta (for probable etym. see Ges.(l'^)); see 
Josh. 7 17 Judg. 13 2 17 7 18 11. But here again critical scepticism 
is legitimate. 3 Beth nb, JX n'3 = otxos7raTptas(‘ fathers’ house ’), 
and eleph^ (‘ thousand ’ ?) may also perhaps be added. 

For the one see Nu. 7 2 (cp 1 4), Josh. 22 14 ; for the other, 
Nu. 1x6 10 4 (cp 72)36 Josh. 222130 (cp Pi*. (2) on Ps. GS 18). 
Misbdhdh, betk db, and eleph, however, are properly terms for 
subdivisions of the tribes. Using them for ‘ tribe ' would seem 
to be in a certain qualified sense a relic of the old nomadic times 
before the groups of clans could become consolidated into the 
later tribes, ^[^spdhdh and heth db might apparently be used 
synonymously (see Ex. 0 14 Nu. 3 24) ; more properly, however, 
the (the Gk. c^pdroa or ^parpia, or, to use the word 

somewhat vaguely, ‘ clan ^ ; EV ‘ family ’) was made up of 
beth dboth ‘fathers’ houses ’(so EV) or ‘families.’ ^leph (EV 
generally ‘thousand’; Nu. 1 16 RVmg- ‘families’) is perhaps = 
mispdhdh ; cp Judg. 615, ‘my thousand ('2?X, EV ‘my 
family’; Moore, ‘my sept’) is the poorest in Manasseh,' 
meaning the clan of the Abiezrites ; also i S. 10 19, ‘ by your 
tribes and by your thousands,’ but r». 21, ‘the tribe of Benjamin 
by its clans’ (vrinS^'^S)- According to the prevalent view, the 
assumption is that the normal number of the is 1000 ; 
nevertheless Buhl (Ges.(13)) is probably right in supposing that 
the true meaning of the root of cleph is ‘ to bind together ’ (cp 
Ass. uldpu^ ‘band’). Naturally the members of the or 
‘union’ (?) fought together under a or ‘ captain ’(i S. 17 18 
18 13 2 S. 18 1, which passage, to be sure, presupposes the 
meaning ‘ thousand ’ for Lastly, m.any scholars would 

add nj*, ‘kinsfolk’ ( = Ar. hayy^^fi, ‘a group of families united 
by vital ties’ in i .S. 18 i3, if not also in Gen. 820 (see Adam 
AND Eve, § 3), and i S. 2.a6 (so H. P, Smith). It is remarkable 
that this view should have become an unquestioned tradition 
among critics,*^ for it seems to imply a confidence in the received 
text which, in the present state of textual inquiry, must be 
called excessive. 

Before we consider the question of the ‘ twelve tribes ’ 
we must endeavour to do justice to the arrangement by 

Clans represents the form of social 

system natural to Semitic nomads. The 
‘ tribe ’ was no doubt composed of ‘ clans,’ but there was a 
stage of development in which there were ‘ clans,' but not 
in the fuller sense of the word ‘ tribes. ’ What, then, was 
a ‘clan’ (nnSw.'^)? It was an association of ‘ brothers’ 
(Gen. 2427 29 i 5 i 8.2029) — i.e., of kinsmen, or more 
strictly of kinsmen on the father’s side. This appears 
from Judg. 9 1, where Abimelech speaks to ' the whole 
clan ' of the family of his mother, from which his own 
clan was distinct.-^ That the kinship was largely based 
on what seems (but wrongly seems) to Westerns fiction, 
and not on literal descent from the same father, need 
only be remarked in prfesing. The ‘ clan ’ might form 
the whole (or nearly the whole) body of citizens. 
Hence place-names and elan-names are often identical ; 
hence, too, such a phrase became possible in an early 
legend as ' Ophrah of the Abiezrites ’ (Judg. 624).® Of 
course, however, it was also possible that more than 
one elan might dwell in the same city, as in the case of 
the Shechem of C^ideon's son Abimelech. The special 
characteristics of clansmen are summed up in the often 

1 On Driver’s view see below, § 3. 

2 In Nu. :\1T has nhsrp and in i S. n'intz’: 2 . 

Probably, however, both ^3::* and come from rinr;2^2, which 
seems to have been dittographed. In Judg. should prob- 
ably be a 3:^ (see Moore, ad loc.'). 

3 In Josh, should obviously be (see iK 16) ; after 

min' read (*^5 xara So Steuernagel (alt.). 

It is a mere slip of the scribe. In Judg., however, there is 
deep-seated corruption (see Cr/t. B/b.). 

It is or has been held by Ewald, Bottcher, Thenius, Wellh., 
Robertson Smith, Driver, Kittel, Lohr, Budde, Siegfr.-Slade, 
and BDB. is commonly omitted as a (correct) 

gloss. See, hosvever, a difierent explanation in Crit. Bib. 

In Judg. 9318, however, there are indications of another 
view of kinship. For here ‘ brother ’=son of the same mother. 
Cp Kinship, § 6. 

^ From Judg. 6 24, compared with 8 2, we gather that Gideon’s 
clan could muster 300 able fighting men. 
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misunderstood phrase ’yz5, which is really a technical 
term, and not to be rendered literally.^ \\’hen in 2 K. 
1520 , Menahera, king of Israel, is said to have exacted 
the money for the tribute of all who were ‘7'n niaj, the 
persons who are meant are not merely mighty warriors, 
nor merely ‘mighty men of wealth’ (EV), but those 
who were at once Jiolders of property and subject to the 
obligation of military service. For in Israel, as else- 
where, those who did not belong to the propertied class 
were excluded from the ranks of the warriors (cp Army, 
§4/!). It is equally true that the propertied class, 
which formed the mispdhdh or elan, and consequently 
also the sebcf or ‘tribe,’ alone had political rights. 
Represented by their heads — the so-called o':pi 'ancients,' 
enn ‘freemen’ or ‘nobles,’ and enb ' princes”'^ — they 
must, in the pre-regal period, have monopolised the 
supreme power, both in peace and in war. Under 
kingly government, however, the political authority of 
the collections of territorial ‘ clans,' denominated ' tribes,’ 
naturally faded away more and more. Nothing is said 
about ‘ tribes ' in 2 Kings, and none of the statistical 
passages in Ezra and Neh., with two e.xceptions, 
mention a tribal connection. d'he exceptions are 
Neh. 11 3-24 and 11 25-36, both certainly late passages, 
though with an artificial antique tinge. It should, 
however, be added that the lists in the Books of Ch. 
and Ezra- Neh. produce the impression, that when 
these books were compiled the tie of the elan liad by no 
means disappeared. This is surely natural, for this tie 
had the sanction, not merely of antiquity, but of 
religion. Two proofs of this are preserved, viz. (i) the 
notice of the yearly sacrifice of David’s mispdhdh (i 8. 
206 29), and (2) the direction in the law of the Passover 
in J (Ex. 1221 ; see Baentseh, ad loc.) that the paschal 
lamb was to be provided by each mispdhdh (jnx inp 
C3'r)n3-.:'0^), which contrasts with the legal direction 
given in a secondary stratum of P (Ex. 123) that every 
‘father’s house’ (zN* rvz) should provide a lamb for 
itself. 

The designation ‘ tribe ’ belongs specifically to the 
Israelites, and means, in its fullest sense, an association 
3 Trib s clans and families, living near together, 
and conscious of a closer mutual affinity 
than that w 4 iich united them to ‘ Israel ’ as a whole. 
If we are not misled through relying too implicitly on 
the traditional text, w’e nowhere find the term 
‘tribes,’ applied to any of the peoples with w 4 iich Israel 
was most closely connected. 

The Edomites (‘ sons of Esau ’) are said in Gen. 30 15-19 40-43 
(cp the 'aliuphim of the Horites in tt'. 29/!) to have had 
C'ZiSn’ {'alhiphini), a term which presupposes the existence of 
{'dldphJm) — i.e., following Buhl, ‘unions.’ Evidently, 
in some sense of tlie word, ‘ tribes ’ are meant. The Ishmaeliles, 
too, .are said in Gen. 25 16 to be divided into BiSN — i.c., ‘ popula- 
tions ' ; and in Nu. 25 15 Sur (tD is said to have been * head of 
a people (JTITR ; read ''^!^‘>‘?), of a father’s house in ^Iidian.’2 
Strangely enough, in Is. i9i3 we hear of persons who are 
called ‘the cornerstone’ of Egypt’s ‘tribes.’ Dnhm wilfully 
makes these ‘ tribes ’ into ‘ noines ’ ; not less wilfully his 
predecessors explain ‘castes’ (Herod. 2 164). Now, how'ever 
(see Mizrajm, § 2 b'), it is almost beyond the possibility of 
question that the Misrites of N. Arabia are referred to, so that 
here, at least, in a late literarj' production we have tlie word 
sebet applied to a neighbouring non- Israelite people. 13ut, as a 
rule, it is only Israel ih.at has scbdtlin. 

Though both ^^bet and matteh might conceivably 
have been used by early writers in speaking of the 
primitive stage of Israel’s social development, the 
probability is that both terms arose after tlie Israelites 
had begun to acquire territory by conquest. We may 

1 See E. Meyer, GA 1 449 ; Entst. 152 /. (cp io9_/C). 

2 On Judg. 8 14, where the are apparently distinguished 

from the see INloore’s commentary. 

3 Stade, however, would read for which is 

probably right. Similarly in Ex. 15 15 "sSr may be read for 
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therefore concede to Driver ^ that though matteh may | 
be in O'P usage only post-exilic, it was scarcely invented 
by P, and that, like Ubet, when used in a metaphorical 
sense, it is at any rate suggestive of high antiquity. 
'Archaic,' however, which is Driver's word, seems to 
claim too much.^ At the time that we here suppose the 
metaphorical use of s^bet (and of matteh ?) to have 
arisen the creative tendency of language was still 
strong. As to the precise date when the usage was 
initiated, who can venture to dogmatise ? We can 
only say that it must have been a fairly ancient, though 
not archaic period. W’hen the Blessing of Jacob was 
written in its original form, the usage must have been 
already in existence, not because Gen. 49i6 speaks of , 
Dan as 'judging his people, like any of the tribes of 
Israel ' (for the text of v. t6 ^ is questionable),^ but 
because the contents of the series of blessings require 
this view. The union of clans must, at this time, have 
been closer than in the nomadic age, owing to the 
pressure of new conditions arising out of changed 
circumstances. And even though it cannot be historical ‘ 
that the first king was chosen by lot (i S. IO20 f. ) — first 
Benjamin being selected from the other ‘tribes,’ then 
Saul’s ‘ clan ’ and then Saul himself — we can believe 
that there was in that hero’s time not only a ‘ clan ’ 
of Matri, but also at least the beginnings of a ‘ tribe ’ of 1 
Benjamin (cp Saul, § i^). 

It is probable that the tribal association was 
strengthened by the sanctions of religion. The names 
of some at least of the Israelitish tribes can be more 
or less plausibly explained as borrowed divine names’* 
(see Asiiek, Dan, GiAD, Manasseii, Reuhen), and 
though it would be natural that some specially famous 
sanctuary should draw pilgrims not only from the tribe 
on whose territory it stood, but also from other tribes, 
yet we may presume that ever}'^ tribe had some sanctuary 
of its own in which, besides \\ahwc, some tribal god or 
divine hero was implored to give his blessing to the 
tribe. ® 

If we ask how many 'tribes of Israel' historically 
existed together, the answer must be that, apart from a 

. „ , hieratic and literarv convention which 

4 WHTTluGr ^ 

■ , . . only in quite a late period can be shown 

an origin. have become a popular belief, the 
number must, from the nature of the case, have been 
variable. A clan may (i ), through the adhesion of other 
clans and through favouring fortune, become so large as 
to be called a ‘ tribe,’ or (2), through acquisition of fresh 
territory may be inevitably imjielled to bifurcation ; 
again, a tribe may {3), through persistent ill-fortune, 
sink so low that its constituent clans, or those of them 
which survive, may seek protection in a fresh tribal 
attachment. In a word, there is no sharp division ^ 
between clans and tribes.® An example of the first of 1 
these cases may be found in the growth of the tribe of 
Judah (see Caleb, § 2 /. ; Judah, § 5) ; of the second, 
as some think, in the division of Joseph into Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; of the third, in the attachment of 
Simeonite elans to the tribe of Judah (see Simeon). 
The gradual disappearance of Reuben and the destruc- 
tion of a tribe or clan called Dinah {q.v., but cp § 12, 
below), and of Simeon and Levi, regarded as territorial 
tribes, should also be mentioned here, though with regard 
to Levi it has to be once more pointed out that the city 
of Z.VREPHATH {q,v.) in the Negeb, with which in the 

1 JPhiL\\<2\i, (in the course of an answer to Giesebrecht, 
ZA 7 'H"l 242). 

“ H. Luther’s phrase 14), ‘dass der Begriff kein 

hohes Alter hat,’ may be accepted in so far as it rejects the idea 
that the term sebet^ ‘tribe,' is archaic.’ 

3 See Crit. Bib. ad loc. 

•* K. Kohler {Der Segen Jacob's^ 1867) presses the theory that 
a tribal narne may indicate the god anciently worshipped by the 
tribe to an impossible extent. 

5 Dt. 33 19 is often supposed to refer to a mountain-.sanctuary, 
common to the tribes of Zebulun and Issachar. Mt. Tabor has 
been thought of. See, however, Crit. Bib. 

® Cp Griineisen, Ahnencultus (1900), p. 242. ' 
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earlier form of the tradition Moses is most probably 
connected (see Moses, § 4), appears to be referred to, 
in the appendix to the Book of Judges, as the head- 
quarters of the Levites.* 

The convention referred to, however, definitely repre- 
sents the tribes of Israel as twelve in number. There 
_ -T , is a similar convention with regard to the 
■ 1 clans or tribes whose origin was traced 

to Nahor (Gen. 2220-24), to Ishmael (Gen. 
1720 2013-16), and to Esau (Gen. 36 15-19 40-43) re- 
spectively.- Its artificiality is obvious. Never can the 
'twelve tribes' of Israel have been all in existence 
together. When, e.g., Benjamin came into prominence 
as an independent tribe, Simeon and Levi presumably 
had long suffered the fate poetically prognosticated in 
Gen. 497. What, then, was the origin of the numera- 
tion ? More than probably it had a mythological 
character. Diodorus Siculus (230), in his account of 
the Babylonian astronomy, after speaking of the thirty- 
six star-gods, tells us that the KVpioL of the gods are 
twelve in number, to each of whom are allotted a month 
and one of the signs of the zodiac. In mythological 
style the twtdve months and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac could be called ‘sons of the moon.’ It is 
probable that, either directly or indirectly (through 
some other people), a faint echo of this had reached the 
primitive Israelites. The most plausible view is that 
the priests at the chief sanctuaries of the people, from 
whom Israel derived a pale reflection of a mythology, 
knew of a myth of the moon -god who had twelve sons 
(the months, or the signs of the zodiac);^ and it is 
further probable that they connected the ancestor of 
their race with the moon-god, and the constituent tribes 
of their people with the moon-god’s sons. To what 
people Israel was indebted for its semi-mythic tales, is 
matter for investigation. 

Elsewhere, howe\er (see Paradise, Sodo.m), we have seen 
that other semi-mythic stories of the Israelites were most 
probably borrowed from the X. Arabian people of Jerahmeel, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the semi-mythic figure of 
Jacob (npyO) the ancestor of the l.sraelites, is a reflection of the 
mythic ancestor of the Jerahmeelites, who was presumably 
called Jarham (from n"*) ‘moon,’ perhaps with the Arabic 
mimation). Cp col. 2363, n, 2. Jacob’s wife Rebekah (rp^li 
‘ Ribhkah ’) may also owe her name to popular corruption of 
‘Jarham,’ just as Isaac’s wife Rachel owes hers to popular 
distortion of ‘ Terahme’el.’ See Reuekah, § 2.^ 

Gunkel, with his wonted penetration, remarks, ‘ There must 
be a line leading from the twelve Babylonian zodiac-gods to the 
twelve tribes of Israel ; but of what nature and how long the 
line is, cannot at present be said’ {Gen.t^), 293). It is much 
to see a problem, even if its solution be hidden. But the 
evidence already adduced makes it difficult to doubt that the 
earliest conveyors of Babylonian myths to the Israelites were the 
N. Arabian Jerahmeelites. 

Another view has been put forward by B. Luther,® 
and though this scholar does not deny that the number 
„ . , of the months may lie at the root of 

6. bolomons numeration of the tribes, his theory 
- ^ j. mav perhaps be welcome to those who 

departments, sooner admit the post-Solomonic 

origin of the ‘ twelve tribes ’ than grant the possibility 
of mythological influences on biblical representations. 
It is well-known that, according to the received text of 
I K. 47^, Solomon divided the land of Israel into 

1 No harder section than Judg. 17 can be found among the 
early narratives. IMethodical correction is the only remedy 
for the otherwise insuperable difficulties of the text. Cp 
Micah, 2, and Crit. Bib. Grimeisen’s view (<?/. cit., 241) that 
min’ nnSw’Si:^ (EV, ‘of the family of Judah ’) describes the 
Levite as one who sojourned for his livelihood in the tribe of 
Judah, is certainly wrong. Budde, at any rate, gives effect to 
a right impression when he substiiuies as the original text 

nnr.:’!::: ‘of the clan of Moses.' For the Levites W'ho 
dwelt at Zarephath were the clan of Moses. See Moses, § 17- 

2 Cp Ewald, Hist. 1 369, Genealogies, § 5, n. 2. 

3 For Winckler’s form of the lunar theory’, see his Geschichte 
Israels, 2 57. The credit of originality as W'ell as learning is due 
to him. 

That cni' is a shorter form of is indisputable. See 

Jeroham. 

5 ZA TIV, 21 34 [i 9 or}. 
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twelve departments, each of which had to supply 
provision to the king and his house for a month in the 
year. Now Ik Luther is of opinion that the Solomonic 
division of the land into departments was at least a 
principal cause of the later theory of twelve tril^es. 
Solomon, it is held, found a division into tribal provinces 
(not as yet twelve) already in existence, and adopted it 
so far as it was geographically suitable for his purposes. 

It was natural that a later generation should follow the 
precedent set by this king, and reckon twelve tribal 
provinces. The reason why Solomon fixed upon the 
number twelve was its supposed sacred character, (Cp 
Number, § 7, and note that in the Amarna letters 
[81, 8] we find the e.xpression, not to be taken literally, 

‘ twelve of my men ' ). 

This view derives its plausibility from the mention of 
the months — each man had to provide victuals for a 
month in the year’ {i K. 47). liut is this notice 
critically acceptable ? 

Kind indeed says that the providing spoken of (cp 4 22-28 
[5 2-8]) is equivalent to the collection of taxes. i But this is by 
no means natural. ‘To provide victuals for the court month by 
month ’ is not the same as ‘ to enable Solomon to do whatsoever 
his soul desired.’ Stade accordingly - criticises the whole state- 
ment in I K. 4 7. He thinks that there were not twelve but 
thirteen ‘ prefects ’ (D'DliJ), and that the reference to Solomon’s 
magnificent scale of living is due to the editor who inserted the 
old list of prefects in the main body of chaps. 3 - 11 , and whose 
object was to enhance the glory of the king. Thi^ object he 
effected, but in doing so he correspondingly diminished the im- 
portance of the prefects, who became commissariat officers. It , 
IS now possible, however, to go beyond this, and to say that, I 
text-critically, the statement in 1 K. 4 711^ may be regarded as 
absolutely wrong, ^ and that the whole of it has most probably 1 
arisen (thanks to an ingenious editor) out of a gloss on the i 
incorrect word (Israel). I'he region over which the 

D'rSi'J presided was, not the land of Israel, but the land of 
Jerahnteel or Ishinael, i,e., the Negeb (see Soi.omon, § 6). | 

The number of the prefects may coincide with the ' 
number conventionally given to the tribes, but either ^ 
the coincidence is accidental (twelve, as we have seen, 
was a sacred numlier), or the niimlicr of the prefects 
was suggested by that of the tribes, not vice versa. 

We must, therefore, still hold that the traditional 
number of the tribes is due to a hieratic theory respecting 
. the ancestor of the Israelites and his 

' ■ sons. To this it may perhaps be ob- 

early t eory. statistics show, Israel is 

‘ the older and the original designation of the tribes 
united by Moses,’ and that the OT prose-writers of all 
ages use ' Israel ’ and, less frequently, the phrase ‘ b’ne 
Israel,’ as the name of the people. If this may be ' 
taken to imply that Israel, not Jacob, was originally 
regarded as the name of the ancestor of the Israelites, 
must we not question the originality of the representation 
of the tribes as descended from sons of Jacob? This 
criticism may plausibly be supported by the remark 
that ‘Jacob’ as a designation of the whole people is 
nowliere found in prose-writings, and that the phrase 
‘ b’ne Ja’akob’ occurs only twice in prose literature, viz. 
— in I K. 1831 and 2 K. 1734, both which passages are 
to be assigned to redactors. The right answer perhaps 
is, not that ‘Israel’ was preferred to ‘Jacob,’ as the 
higher or religious name, but that according to the 
original view ‘ Israel ’ and ‘ Judah ' were l)oth sons of 
Jacob® — i.e., of Jarham or Jerahmeel. For the earliest 
accounts of the historical relation between Israel and 
Judah exclude the idea that Judah was even theoretically 
regarded as a part of Israel ; ‘ Israel and Judah,’ as 
B. Luther remarks, 'are opposed as two equal powers.' 

If this relation were to be expressed in genealogical 

1 Konige {HK), 32 ; cp Gesch. 2 161 {Hist. 2 186). 

2 GF/, I305. Ewald and E. Meyer also adopt the number 
thirteen. Cp, however, Henzinger and Kittel ad loc. 

3 The section 5 2-8 [EV 422-28] also calls for the application 

of a keener textual criticism. See Solomon, § 6, n. i, and Cnt. 
Bib. . , ^ 

^ Staerk, Studien zzir Religions^ und Sprachgeschichte des 
AT, 2 70. 

5 B. Luther, op. cit. 32, of course without any reference to j 
Jerahmeel, 
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Style, it would, in accordance with analogy, be stated 
that ‘Israel’ and 'Judah' were brothers, and precisely 
such a genealogical description Luther finds unmistak- 
ably implied in the fierce words of the ' man {i.e., men ; 
f'X collective) of Israel' to the ‘man (men) of Judah' 
in 2 S. 1943 [44], ‘I have ten parts in the king, and 
moreover I am the firstborn (noa, as (S*) rather than 
thou.’^ It was not till long after the breaking up of 
Solomon’s kingdom that Judah became a ‘son,’ i.e., a 
dependent, of Israel. The genealogy which represents 
Judah as a son of Jacob can, it would seem, have arisen 
only at a time when Judah, not less than any one of 
the ‘ ten tribes,' owned the supremacy of the central 
Israelite power, and, one must of course add, when the 
identification of Jacob and Israel had been effected by 
those who recast and refashioned the old tradition. 
Luther, therefore, holds (p. 33) that ‘the genealogy of 
J, if not his own work, can at any rate not be much 
older than the time of Ahab, when Judah became the 
vassal of Israel.’ 

To accept this, however, as the approximate date of 
the representation of the tribes as twelve sons of Jacob, 
simply because in the forms in which it has reached us 
Judah always appears, is somewliat hasty. It is 
possible that there were reckonings, now lost, of the 
twelve sons of Israel in which Judah was not included. 
As a matter of fact the number of the tribes whose 
origin is accounted for genealogically by JF is not 
twelve, but thirteen, so that if we take away ‘Judah,* 
the number left will be twelve. Tlie reckoning which 
underlies JL is as follows, — 

(a) The Leah-tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah) 

(b) The Bilhah-tribes (Dan, Naphlali) . 

(A The Zilpah-lribes ((iad, Asher) . 

(<r/) The Leah-tribes (Issachar, Zebulun)._ 

(A The Rachel-tribes (Manasseh, b^phraim) . 

(yT A Rachel-iribe (Benjamin) .... 

*3 

It is true, there is evident trace (in J) of an earlier 
arrangement, which included Dinah and excluded 
Benjamin. This, however, does not affect our present 
argument, which is that if we are counting tribes, we 
cannot speak of Joseph, but only of Manassch and 
Ephraim. That there ever e.xisted a tribe which in- 
cluded the later (?) Ephraim and Manassch, and jjassed 
under the name of Joseph, cannot be shown with any 
certainty; we cannot apjjea) to Nu. 13 n because the 
text there is evidently in disorder (see Joseph ['rkiBi:], 
§ I, n. i). Winckler’s conclusion may here be 
mentioned without of course committing him to more 
than he has said. ‘ 'I'hat Joseph is not a tribal name, 
but a genealogical form [creation] is proved by the 
circumstance that his do.nain [Sliechem] is in possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim, \s ho therefore has to be Joseph’s 
son' (G/, 268). Mr. Hogg, on the other hand, thinks 
that not improbably ‘ Josejih and I'.phraim are simply 
two names, older and younger, tribal and geographical, 
for the same thing’ (Joseph, § 2). 

We may here refer to the possibility of other reckon- 
ings of the tribes — ten, eleven, and thirteen, (a) Ten 
sons of Israel may perhaps be referred to 


8. Other 


in 2 S. 1943 (see above), (b) Eleven sons 


reckonings. implied by i K. II31 

where Ahijah the Shilonite bids Jeroboam take only ten 
of the rent pieces of his garment, symbolising ten tribes, 
Ixicause one tribe was to be left for Rehoboam. Kittel 
indeed alters ‘ ten ’ into ‘ eleven ’ (cp v. 30), whilst 0 as 
arbitrarily reads ‘ two tribes ' for ‘ one tribe ’ in v. 32. 

1 Budde, however {Sam. KHC, 295), thinks it safer to explain 
thus; ‘the North is conscious of its unity, and therefore feels 
itself not a row of brothers but one brother, under the name 
Israel, as opposed to Judah.’ On the reading see Driver, 
TBS, ad loc. 

2 On the geography of the statement in its original form, see 
Shiloh, 2. It may be added that in Dt. 33 6-25 the number of 
the tribes is left doubtful. V. 13 opens with the words, ‘ And 
of Joseph he said ; ’ this implies that there are eleven tribes. 
But V. ijb introduce.? a reference to Ephraim and Manasseh. 
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Since, however, we must take some liberty with the 
text, is it not least hazardous to read ‘ eleven ’ for 
‘twelve’ in z'. 30, and to suppose either that, as in 
Dt. 33 , Simeon is omitted, as having early disappeared, 
or that Levi is omitted as not being a territorial tribe ? ^ 
{c) The adoption of Ephraim and Manassch by Israel 
(Gen. 4813^, E) makes the number of Jacob’s sons 
thirteen (see above). Similarly the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. 10 26-29) and Keturah^ (Gen. 25 1-4) appear to be 
reckoned as thirteen. t. k. c. 

[.\s to the different biblical arrangements of the 
tribes, it is strange but true that there are more than 
twenty. In the following section, these twenty are 
tabulated, and a brief indication will be given of the 
relative influence of the different principles that govern 
them. 'I'be earlier and more interesting extra-biblical 
lists are included in the examination. For a fuller 
treatment see G. B. Gray, ‘ d'he Lists of the Twelve 
Tribes,’ £xp., March 1902, pp. 225-240. It will, it is 
hoped, become abundantly clear that in spite of the 
great variety of arrangement there is always some 
controlling principle.] 

The twelve tribes, or ‘sons’ of Jacob, are mentioned 
by name together some twenty-five times in O F and 
9 Lists • ^ e.xeept in Nu. 2 7 1014-29 the 

P-eooranhieal arrangement of the names is always 
geograpmeai ^ii^erent. In all there are upwards of 

twenty different arrangements. Early 
extra -biblical literature, such as the Book of Jubilees 
and the writings of Philo, repeat some of the biblical 
arrangements, but also contain fresh variations. 

In Charles’s 0/ Jubilees (1902), pp. 170^, the text of 

the dales given for the birth of the several children is discussed. 
In the present text of Jubilees, the ])irth of Dan is placed in 
an earlier year than the birth of Judah : but this must he due 
to textual corruption, for it is out of accord not only with the 
order in which the tribes are mentioned, but also with the 
express statement of 21 i/yT There are several similar errors in 
the text of Jubilees and later works dependent on it. 

In a few eases where the tribes are mentioned in 
connection with the conquest or distribution of the 
country, geographical considerations have overridden 
all others; and in two other instances (Jos. 13 15/!, 
1 Ch. 4 - 6 ) these considerations constitute the main 
principle of arrangement. 'I’hcse lists are not included 
in the following table and may be briefly discussed at 
once. 'The most perfect geographical arrangement is 
found in Jos. 21 4-7 (cp r Ch. 654^) : here the tribes 
are mentioned in four groups, the southern first, then 
the midland, then the northern and then the eastern. 
In Nu. 34 18 Jtidg. 1 and Jos. Ant. v. 1 22 only the 
western tribes are included ; the order of mention is 
from S. to N. , but in Judg. and Jos. Dan is mentioned 
last, either in consequence of its subsequent position in 
the extreme N., or as being descended from a hand- 
maid. In Jos. 13 15 / the eastern tribes Reuben and 
Gad are treated apart ( 13 ), but in the discussion of the 
western tribes ( 15 /) a strict geographical order is not 
followed ; considerations of the importance of the tribes 
appear to have modified the tendency of the arranger to 
follow a S. to N. order. In i Ch. 4 -S the southern 
tribes Judah and Simeon come first, then the three 
eastern tribes and the rest in an order governed by no 
obvious principle. The one common feature of these 
arrangements is the marked tendency to survey the 
tribes from S. to N. ; of the contrary tendency there is 
nowhere the slightest trace. 

The main considerations that have governed the 
order of the remaining and far more numerous lists of 
10 Other tribes are obviously the traditional order 
orders births and the several * mothers ’ or 
‘ wives ’ of Jacob from whom the tribes 
traced their descent. On this account these lists are 
here tabulated by means of symbols that will show at a 
glance the extent to which these principles have e.xerted 

t Cp Genealogies, § 5 (on the reason for the enumeration of 
the priestly tribe of Levi). 

2 The ‘ sons of Dedan ' in 3 are interpolated. 


their influence ; so far it will speak for itself. It will 
only remain to consider how far and with what results 
the two principles conflict with one another and what 
other influences over the arrangements can be detected. 

The two wives of Jacob, Leah and Rachel, are indicated by 
L and K respectively ; Leah’s handmaid, Zilpah, by 1, Rachel’s 
handmaid, Hilhah, by r.^ The order of birth from the same 
mother is indicated by index figures, and the grandsons of 
Rachel by Joseph, who also fall to be considered, by an ad- 
ditional index letter, thus : — 

LJ = Reuben. 

L^a^ Henoch (eldest son of 
Reuben. 

L2 = Simeon. 

U =Levi. 

L^l = Judah. 

L5 =lssachar. 

L^ =Zebulun. 


R* = Joseph. 
R]»= Manasseh. 
Rl*’= Ephraim. 
R2 = benjamin. 
= Dan. 

r2 c=Naphiali. 

11 =Gad. 

12 = Asher. 


The sources whence the lists are derived are indicated to the 
right hand, the references are given at the foot of the list. 


I. 

Li2:t4 ri 2 112 Lrxi ri 2 

JE. 

2 . 

Ll2:i46.'> ri r- R^’^ 

Early Poem. 

3- 

L143 R21ba L65 \\ jU \1 

Early Poem. 

4- 

R1234.66 R12 rl2 112 

P. 

5- 

L1234.56 R2 rl2 112 

}\ 

6 . 

L123456 112 R12 rl2 

P. 

7- 

LI 2456 Rlbft2 pl r2 

P. 

8 . 

L1245 Rlb2 L6 Rla rl 12 r2 

P. 

9- 

L12 P L456 Rlba2 fl R r2 

P. 

10 . 

L12 ]1 I>56 Rlab2 A 12 r2 

P. 

11 . 

LI 23456 rl R12 r2 112 

Ch. 

12 . 

L12:i4r)6 r2 Rlba2 rl 

Ch. 

13- 

L41 112 r2 Rla R12 

Rev. 

14 . 

LI 24.56 R]bu2 p fl 12 r2 

0 . 

15- 

L125456 r]2 112 R12 

Jubilees. 

16 . 

L12-.14.56 ft P2 r2 R2 

Philo. 

17 - 

L234.5 R12 1 LI 112 L6 t^2 

D. 

18 . 

rl 12 r2 Rlab L14 | R2 L250 p 

Ezek. 

19 . 

L4r)6 L12 P I Rlba2 ] A 12 r2 

I>. 

20 . 

L4 r2 p ] L3 rl L2 j | L2 R2 Ll» 

Jubilee^. 


1. Gen. 29 31 yC-30 24 35 16^ ; 
Jubilees 28 11-24 32 33. 

2. Gen. 49. 

3. Dt. 33. 

4. Gen. 35 23-26 ; Jos. Ant. 
ii. 7 4 ; Jubilees 23 22. 

5. Ex. 1 1-5. 

6. Gen. 46 9 ff. ; Jubilees 
44 13^ ; cp Nu. 2G ©. 

7. Nu. I5-15. 

8. Nu. 13 4-15. 

9. Nu. I 20-43. 

10. Nu. 20). 


11. iCh.2ii?: 

12. 1 Ch. 27 16 

13. Rev. 7 sff. 

14. Nu. 1 20-43 0. 

15. Jubilees 34 20 Test. xii.. 

Fatr. 

16. Philo, D reams y 25 ; AUe§^. 

1 26. 

17. Dt. 27 12-14. 

18. Ezek. 48 1-7 23-29, 

19. Nu. 2 7 10 14-29. 

20. Jubilees 8 5 ff. 


The last four lists (17-20) are somewhat different in 
character from the first sixteen ; for in them the tribes 
are distributed for various purposes into two or more 
groups, which are marked above by the perpendicular 
line. 

The two principles that have obviously influenced 
the various arrangements conflict with one another ; for 
the sons of the handmaids, in virtue of seniority, come 
between the first four and the last two of Leah’s children. 
Since the simple order of birth is never adopted except 
in the story of the births, the tendency to group the 
tribes according to their respective mothers was cleariy 
stronger than the tendency to group according to age. 

Further, the least departure from the order of birth, 
required in order to maintain the maternal groups in- 
tact, would be to place the children of the handmaids 
immediately after Leah’s six children. This, however 
(except in the later lists — NT, Philo, Jubilees), is a 
comparatively infrequent arrangement ; far more fre- 
quently the children of the full wife Rachel, though 
younger, precede the children of the handmaids. An 
obvious cross principle is adopted but once (no. 6 ; see 
also Nu. 26 0 ). 

The tendency to keep the children of the two full 
wives in two distinct groups is far stronger than that to 
keep the children of the two handmaids distinct ; indeed, 
a tendency to keep the children of the two handmaids 
in two distinct groups can hardly be said to exist. The 
handmaid tribes are to be regarded as constituting a 
single class in which considerable freedom of arrange- 
ment prevailed. 

It will only be possible to refer briefly to some of the 
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chief apparent or real violations of the principles just 
indicated. 

In some lists Judah^ though the fourth son of Leah, stands 
first (13, 19, 20 ; cp Nu. 34 19 Josh. 21 4 and other geographical 
lists). The reason, it can scarcely be questioned, is the pre- 
eminence of the tribe. 

In the camp order (19), Judah is given the superior eastern 
position ; otherwise, the four groups are constituted and arranged : 
in such an order as to do least violence to the principle that 
sons of the same mother should be kept together and in the 
order of their birth. Since Levi is necessarily omitted from the 
scheme, Leah's sons fail to make two complete groups of three, 
the second group is completed by Gad, the eldest son of Leah’s 
handmaid. Lists 9, 10 seem to be so far influenced by this list * 
that Gad follows Simeon. On the other hand, the separation 
of Dan from the other handmaid tribes in n and 12 is not easy 
of explanation. 

In lists 2 and 3 Zebulun, exceptionally, precedes Issachar. 
As both these lists occur in poems of earlier origin than JE, it is 
possible that the arrangement represents an earlier theory of ; 
the relative ages of the two tribes, according to which all the 
sons of Leah were older than any of the sons of other mothers, 
Zebulun was older than Issachar, and the relative ages of the 
handmaid tribes were not the same as in the later scheme. 

Benjamin precedes Joseph (R-^ in only one (no. 3) of the 
twenty lists ; in another (no. 8) it stands between ICphraim and 
Manasseh (R^'’'-!*). Both these arrangements are extremely j 
anomalous, and each occurs in a list that contains other anoma- | 
lies. In the case of no. 8 the anom.alies are almost certainly due 
to an accidental transposition in the text. If in Xu. 13 V 7 >. \\f. | 

be placed before zik 8 three anomalies are at once removed 
and an entirely normal list restored (L^*-^'''® Rlab2 rl l^ r^ P). In 
Dt. 33, unless the text has suffered very serious dislocation, the 
order was originally altogether anomalous. 

In no. 13 also, a simple transposition, by which rc;. 5^:6 .should 
be made to follow z>. 8 in Rev. 7, would restore a far more 
normal list (L‘*f2356 ^.1*2 p2 r‘2 Rl^) where R^'^ (Manasseh) is an 
intentional or accidental substitute for Dan (r^). 

In 17 and 18, and to a much slighter extent in 20, the tendency 
to maintain tlte traditional groups still exerts itself, but is 
checked by other considerations. The second group in 17 con- 
sists of the tribes whose duty it was to curse ; the tribes selected 
for this purpo.se are, not unnaturally, the less eminent hand- 
maid tribes and the youngest son of Leah ; why Leah’s eldest 
son completes the group is not clear, unless the curse pronounced 
on him in Gen. 4b has influenced the selection. In Ezek. a 
similar slightness of regard for the handmaid tribes has given 
them po.sitions most remote from the holy district. q q 

The problems which have just been stated and illus- 
trated, differ in their degree of importance, and the 
p . most interesting of them advance but 

, ’ . ^ slowly towards a satisfactory solution. 

I nPnT*lP^ • •’ 

^ ... ‘ More particularly, opinions are divided 

e ausen. inner meaning of the first list 

of the tribes (that of JE), and of the traditions which are 
connected with it. Ewald long ago e.xpressed the convic- 
tion ^ that, rightly understood, such a list must convey 
important information relative to the ‘ pre-Egyptian ' 
period of Israel’s history,’ and we may, at any rate, 
agree with him that, even allowing for the e.xtreme 
uncertainty of tradition with regard to details, and for 
the probability of the intermixture of elements derived 
from the circumstances of later ages, something of 
value may be obtainable by the historical critic from 
the genealogical narrative of JE. Wellhansen and 
Stade deserve special gratitude for the acuteness with 
which they have studied both this and the other tra- 
ditional narratives relative to the origin of the tribes. 
According to Wellhansen,^ with whom Guthe {GT/, 
1899, p. 41) and probably Bennett (Hastings’ DB, s.v. 
‘Tribes’) and Patou {Syria and Palestine, 1902, pp. 
124, 138, etc.) agree, the original Israelitish tribes were 
seven in number, six of which belong to the group 
represented by Jacob’s wife Leah, and one to that 
represented by his other wife Rachel. It was the latter 
tribe — viz., Joseph, which (according to these critics) 
alone sojourned in Egypt (cp Exodus, § 2). The 
combination of the Leah and the Rachel tribes was 
probably effected by IMoses, who came from the Sinaitic 
peninsula to conduct the Hebrews thither from Goshen. 
The sons of the concubines (Bilhah and Zilpah) — viz., 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher — are not in the same 
full sense sons of Jacob or Israel ; these tribes were 

1 GF/( 3 ) 1 519^ {Hist. 1 362 ff.\ 

2 11-13, 18; Prol.K^), 322-329. 
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probably of very mixed origin, and joined the b’ne 
Israel later. On what principle the Bilhah and Zilpah 
groups were arranged, is not clear. Guthe thinks that 
these two couples of tribes had come into specially close 
relations with Joseph and with either Reuben or 
Issachar and Zebulun respectively, and that this was 
expressed genealogically by the statement that their 
mothers were the handmaids, in the one case of Rachel, 
in the other of Leah. I-br the further movements of 
the tribes, according to Guthe, see Isk.ael, § 7. 

Stade ^ is of opinion that the legend of Jacob and 
Joseph in its present form presupposes the division of 
12 Stade kingdoms. Leah, the legitimate but 
■ slighted wife, represents the kingdom of 
Judah, Rachel that of Israel. ’I'he assignment of a 
tribe to Leah or to Rachel depends on the question 
whether the tribe came earlier or later into the country 
W. of the Jordan. The details of the legend cannot, 
for the most part, be interpreted historically. Bilhah 
was probably connected with Rachel for geographical 
reasons ; but not so Zilpah with Leah. Why the 
insignificant Reuben is made the firstborn, is obscure. 

‘ If the precedence given to Reuben reflects actions of 
this tribe, these actions must go back to the most re- 
mote antiquity.’ Why, too, are Issachar and Zebulun 
grouped with Judah, and (iad with Asher? Here 
again, political circumstances may be reflected. It is 
only Joseph and Benjamin whose position is quite 
clear ; they reached distinction only at a late period. 
Benjamin branched off from Joseph (cp 2. S. IP 21 . ‘I 
[Shimei] have come the first of all the house of Joseph ’) 
before Joseph split into Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Dinah is merely a genealogical creation. She represents 
an Israelitish minority in the population of the Canaan- 
ite city of Shechem in the pre-regal period (cp DiN.Mi, 
§ 1 ). I'he story of Dinah (Gen. 34) and that of Tamar 
(Gen. 38) are the oldest parts of the tribal legend, and 
indicate on what lines the occupation of Palestine really 
proceeded. In the formation of the tribes, not only 
the vicinity of Israelite clans, but the intermixture of 
non-Israelitish elements were important factors. As we 
find them in the historical period, they arose on this 
side of the Jordan. On the question of the sojourn in 
Egypt, Stade is in agreement with \Vellhausen. 

A new impulse has been given to these inquiries by 
Steuernagel, who has made a very thorough and critical 
ci. 1 studv of the legends of the immigra- 

13. steuernagel. the tribes of Israel into 

Canaan.^ According to him, it is the Rachel-tribes 
which have the first right to be called sons of Jacob. 
They arose through the fusion of the ‘ genuine Israel- 
itish ’ tribe Jacob, and the Aramaic tribe Rachel. The 
Jacob-tribe thus lost its independent existence, and by 
degrees the tribal name Jacob gave way to the new 
name Joseph. The name Jacob itself, however, did 
not disappear. The facts of the origin of the Joseph- 
tribe led to the traditional statement that Joseph was 
the son of Jacob and Rachel. Steuernagel, however, 
also seeks to throw light on the early history of the 
Jacob-tribe, which was led out of Egypt by Moses, and 
dwelt in the eastern steppe-country to the S. of Canaan, 
by Sinai, where the tribe allied itself to the Horite clan 
Bilhan ( = Bilhah), but, together with other tribes, was 
driven further by the Edomites, who had formed a 


1 (PfV 1(2> 1457: ; ‘Lea und Rahel,’ T/El 112-116 ; ‘Wo 
enstanden die genealogischen Sagen uber den T^rsprung der 
Hebraer’? Z'/IT 347-350 ; ‘ Entstehung des Volkes Israel,' 
A had. Reden, 97-121. 

2 ZATlV\ii 2 - In f7/Vli47, however, Stade cautions us 
against looking to the genealogical legend far any di.sclosures 
as to the course of events in the immigration into Canaan. For 
a criticism of Stade’s view on the combination of two systems, 
one representing them as wives of Jacob, and the other as sons, 
see Steuernagel, Die Etnzvand. \ Robertson, Early Religion 
0/ Israel, 499 /. 

3 Die Eimvandernng der Israelitischen Stamtne in Kanaan 
(1901). For criticisms of this able work see Gunkel, Gen t-), 
285; J. C. IVIatthes, ‘Israels nederzetting in, Kanaan,’ TA.T 
3 b 517.^ [1902]. 
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kingdom to the N. oi the Sinaitic peninsula (Gen. 
3631); this the legend describes as Jacob’s flight from 
Esau. From Mesopotamia, where the fusion with 
' Rachel ’ took place, the mixed tribe now called 
‘ Joseph ' was pushed by Aranuean tribes (under Assyrian 
pressure) southward. On the N. border of Gilead the 
Aramaeans made a temporary halt, while the Jacob- 
Rachel trilxi occupied X. Gilead. X^ot improbably, the 
boundary between them was fixed by a eompact near 
the Yarmuk. ‘ If this be correct, it will follow, not 
only that the migration of Jaeob should receive a place 
in general history, but also that it is to be assigned to 
the fourteenth century ' (p. 60). The story in Gen. 
3221^-32 tells of the duel between Jacob and the god of 
the conquered X\ Gileadites. ‘ Israel ' means ‘ El { = 
Yahwe) tights,’^ f.e. , for Jaeob; it became a war-cry 
and, later on, the name of the people. The sequel is 
related, according to Steuernagel, in two forms — in the 
Jacob-story and in the Book of Joshua. Attacks of the 
Bedouin tribes (probably) forced the Jaeob-Rachel tribe 
to cross the Jordan, to the S. of the point where the 
Yarmuk enters it. 'Fhe tribe goes to Shechem, where 
it acquires land by payment (a reminiscence of ancient 
payment of tribute to the Shechemites). The narrative 
in (jen. 35 belongs to a later time when, as a conse- 
quence of the extension of the Rachel-tribe to the S. , 
the Benjamin tribe made itself independent. 'khe 
Jacob- Rachel tribe now disappears ; in future the two 
tribes, Joseph and Benjamin, appear in its place. In 
the legendary style, this is expressed by saying that 
soon after the arrival at Bethel, and the founding of a 
sanctuary there, Benjamin was born, and Rachel died. 
As to the Leah-Zili:>ah tribes, Steuernagel’s view is that 
they reached Canaan before the Jaeob-Rachel tribe, and 
came into connection with that tribe in Canaan, on 
which account legend represented Leah as the wife who 
was foisted upon Jacob. 

All these theories are ably defended. The least satis- 
factory is the third, precisely because it is the most 
_ . . . elaborate, and aims at the fullest [ 
^ r icism results. Almost evervthing ■ 

in the patriarchal narratives turns out 
to be a typical or anticipative history of the settlement 
of the tribes in Canaan. Unfortunately Steuernagel, 
under the presence of theory, has here and there to 
alter the traditional statements. The tradition states 
that Jacob married Leah and Rachel at the same time, 
and afterwards Bilhah and Zilpah, and that the place 
was in Mesopotamia. ’I'his critic, however, alters the 
order of the marriages and the places, and represents 
that the Bilhah tribe joined Jacob in the S. of Canaan, 
and the Rnehel tribe in Mesopotamia ; Leah and Zilpah 
houever only joined after the immigration.- This is 
one great drawback. Another is that Steuernagel treats 
his traditional material very undiscriminatingly, the con- 
nections between the legends being made as much use 
of as the legends themselves. For instance, the order 
of the events related in Jacob’s progre.ss through 
Canaan surely does not rest on early tradition ; there 
is no real traditional authority for placing the founda- 
tion of Bethel before the death of Rachel at l^phrath. 
Xor does .Steuernagel allow for the probability that the 
historical circumstances of the regal period have found 
a reflection in the patriarchal legend, and throughout 
he shows a confidence in the vitality of the earliest 
tradition which is not justified by the experience of 
historical critics elsewhere. 

But even Wellhaiisen's and Stade’s theories cannot 
either of them be accepted without important niodifi- 

' Another e.vplanation of ‘ Israel ’ is offered elsewhere (p. 62). 
But both ‘ El fight.s ' and ‘ man of Rachel ' must be incorrect. 

in names of the type Snic*' does not mean ‘ God,’ and no 
sound analogy can be offered for such a tribal name as C'Ni 
out of which Steuernagel (as an alternative theory) doubtfully 
brings 

- On SieuernageVs view (p. 47) of the traditional representa- 
tion of the Leah-Zilpah tribes, .see Zilpah, col. 54x8, n. 2. 
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cations, and it remains for future investigators to use 
the works of the three eminent critics mentioned rather 
as mines of suggestions than as records of results. Two 
things seem to be required in order that we may take 
a genuine step forward. ( t ) We must criticise the 
Hebrew text more keenly and with more adequate 
methods, and (2) we must look out for further help from 
archmological research. Many perhaps will shake their 
heads at the first of these requirements. But without a 
more thorough investigation of the text we shall not be 
in a position to use archaeological discoveries aright 
when we get them. Steuernagel for instance refers 
(113/. ; cp Asher, § i) to W. Max MUller’s statement 
{As, u. F.ur. 236^) that in the inscriptions of Seti 1 . 
and Raineses H. a land of Aseru or As(s)aru is often 
mentioned as occupying W. Galilee. It is true, he 
declines to lay any great stress upon this, though, if the 
land of Aseru were named after the tribe of Asher, it 
would fit in with his view, independently obtained, that 
the Jaeob-Rachel tribe was forced by the Aramaean 
migration into X. Gilead in the fourteenth century b. c. 
Others, however, are less cautious. Baton {Syria and 
Pal. 126) tells us that ' in an inscription of Sety we 
meet for the first time ’A-sa-ru (Asher), a Canaanite or 
Amorite tribe that subsequently was adopted into the 
Hebrew confederacy, and was classified as a son of 
Jacob by his concubine Zilpah.’ Honnnel too {AHT 
228, 237) thinks that the Egyptian notices can be 
utilised for the history of the tribe of Asher. All this 
is precarious until the Hebrew texts have been more 
thoroughly explored. It must be admitted, indeed, that 
Hommel (as well as the present writer) has made a 
beginning in examining those OT passages which may 
have a bearing on the origin of the tribe of Asher ; but 
here as elsewhere nothing short of a complete survey of 
the biblical texts (such as is begun in portions of the 
present work and will be continued and completed in 
Critica Biblica) will enable ns to give a fairly satisfactory 
solution even of this comparatively small problem. 

Very much more importance is attached by Steuer- 
nagel to the references to people called the Habiri in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters (ep Asher, i, § i ; Hebek ; 
Hebrew Language, § i ; Israel, § 3). These 
Habiri are identified by .Steuernagel with the Israelites, 
or at least with the Leah-tribe. This too fits in with his 
chronological theory ; he infers from it that the Xegeb 
was occupied by the Leah-tribe about 1400 B.C. , and 
that the extension of this tribe over the central highlands 
of Ephraim took place towards 1385. Xow in itself 
this dating of the conquest of central Canaan is plausible 
enough ; it approximates to that given more vaguely by 
Wiru'kler in 1895* (U/li4)- It must, however, be 
stated that there is so much uncertainty about the 
names in the early Hebrew traditions, and such tricks 
are constantly played ns by the ancient narrators who 
use the same name in different senses that for the 
present all such theories can only be put forward with 
great reserve. 

It may be stated in conclusion that this is the reason 
why we have made no use in this article of the references 
to Tsraelitish tribes in the song of 
Deborah. Xegatively, previous critics 
have done much for the text of this song — i.e., they 
have pointed out many corruptions as probable. But 
very little of a satisfactory character has been done for 
the correction of the text ; the old methods have once 
more proved their inadequacy. Here as elsewhere a 
fresh start in criticism must be made by the application 
of a broader text-critical method. 

We are also precluded from taking up any position 


15. Conclusion. 


^ For Winckler’s latest statement of his view on the Habiri 
see AOFi^^ 90-94. Budde (^T/ie Religion 0/ Israel to the Exile 
[1899], 6) may produce an impression that Winckler identifies the 
Habiri with the Israelites. This, however, of course is not the 
case. Winckler expressly guards himself against being supposed 
to mean that the Habiri are to be limited to ‘ Israelitish ’ tribes 
or clans. 
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TRIBUNAL 


TROAS 


as to the question, what traces (apart from any in the I 
Jacob legend) the narrative books contain of changes in | 
the dwelling-places of the migrating Israelitish tribes. 

A number of such traces are pointed out by Steuernagel. 
Asher, for instance, according to this critic (p. 30), may 
once have dwelt on what was afterwards the border- 1 
region of I^phraiin and Benjamin. Issachar and ' 
Zebulun (p. 12), dwelt anciently in the central highland 
country (Mt. Ephraim). Dinah, Simeon, and Levi | 
(p. 14 /,) were once settled near Shechem in Mt. 
Ephraim. (Steuernagel might plausibly have referred, 
in proof of Simeon's having belonged to N. Israel, to 
2 Ch. 159 ; see, however, Crit. Bib. on Is. 97-IO4). 
Reuben (p. 15) once had his home XE. of Judah, in 
what was afterwards Benjamite territory. All these 
problems, however, assume a fresh aspect as the result 
of a continuous text-critical investigation of the Hebrew 
texts. To enter, at this point, on a piecemeal examina- 
tion of selected passages would rocjuire too great an 
extension of this article, and the conclusions would not 
have the best chance of making a due impression on the | 
reader. 

The special articles in this work on the tribes, on the tribal 
* mothers,' and on Jacob, should be consulted. The conclusions, 
sometimes tentative, may not always be in harmony, but in the 
present unsettled condition of the subject this could not be j 
otherwise. The present writer is responsible for the view that 
the first war of Israel was for the possession of the Negeb, and 
that much in the OT which has been su})po.sed to refer to 
districts of Can.aan proper really refers to the ‘ Holy Land of 
the Israelites’ — the Negeb, or N. Arabian border land. For a 
full critical monograph on the tribes of Israel see ‘ Die Israeli- 
tisclien Stiimme,' by 15. Luther, ZA Til’’ 21 1-76 [1901] ; cp also 
Bennett’s article ‘U ribe,’ in Hastings' DB vol. iv. 

T. K. C., §§ 1-8 11-15 ; G. B. G., § 9/ 

TRIBUNAL (KpiTHplON ^ i Cor. 624 R\’^"'s- ; 
same word also in Jas. 26, EV ‘judgment seat,’ and in Ex. 21 6, 
Judg.5 10 [not 0-^1, Sus. 49 [Theod., not 0‘‘"1 ; in r K. 7 7 for 
mispdt and in Dan. 7 1026 for j'l, din, 7} /eptert? in 

26). Cp Government, § 16, Law and Justice, § 8^ 

TRIBUNES. MILITARY (xiAiapxoi). Rev. 19 i8, i 
S ee Akmv (* chiliarch ’), § lo. I 

TRIBUTE. See T.vxation, and cp Solomon, § 6. ' 

TRIPOLIS (rpiTToAlC [^^A]). It was at the haven 
at Tripolis {rou Kara TpirroXiv Xi/xbuos) that Demetrius 
1., son of Seloucus, mustered the 'mighty host' and 
•fleet' of which we read in 2 Macc. 11 1 ^ Cp 
M-Vccablks, § 5. .\s its name indicates (see PiUKNici A, ! 
§ 21, col. 3759), Tripolis was divided into three quarters ' 
(separated by walls) ; it had been founded (not earlier i 
probably than 700 b.C. ) b}’^ Aradians, Tyrians, and ‘ 
Zidonians, and in Persian times Zidon, Tyre, and Aradiis 
held a federal council in it. From 197 B.C. onwards it 
belonged to the .SeleucidiTj ; but tow.^rds the end of that 
period it fell under usurpers or ' tyrants,' and was plagued 
by robber tribes from whom it was delivered by Pompey 
in 64 (see Phcenicia, § 22, col. 3763-4). 

The modern Tripoli or Tarfibulus, on the river Kaclisha or 
Abu '-\li, is situated in a fertile maritime plain covered with 
orchards and dominated by a castle overhanging a gorge of the 
river, some parts of which are, perhaps, the work of the 
crusaders. The port (el Mina) is about 2 m. distant, on a 
small peninsula (see Phcenicia, map). 

TRIUMPH. Twice the Roman ‘triumph’ is referred 
to figuratively, and if the general meaning in one passage 
(Col. 215) is plain, in the other (2 Cor. 214) it is by no 
means plain. God, we are told in Col. /.r. , ' triumphed j 
over ’ the angels opposed to Christ in the henceforth 
annulled bond of ordinances which had been directly 
hostile to men, and so had justified those angels (who had 
in fact promulgated those ordinances ?) in their opposi- j 
tion. The words are — d.Trexoucrd/iei'os ras dpxoA Kal ! 
ras d^ovaias ideiyfiaTiaei^ ev irappyjaig., Opiafxiievuas | 
abTobs iv avTip, which the RV renders, ‘ having put off , 
from himself the principalities and the powers, he made I 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.’ | 
In 2 Cor. i.c., however, the rendering is disputed. The 
words are — ry 5 d xdpis T(p irdvroTe dpiapL^evovTi 

7}fxds iv Tip XpKTTip Kal TT]v dcfiTiv Trj^ yvuxreujs avrou 


(pavepouvTi Si’ tj/jliov iv iravTi rbirip, which the RV 
renders, • but thanks be unto God, which always leadeth 
us in triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest through 
us the savour of his knowledge in every place,' whilst 
the AV gives to dpiafx^evovTL the sense ‘ causeth (us) 
to triumph,’ in spite of the fact that the causative 
sense does not appear elsewhere. But, unless we 
desert the paths of natural exegesis, how ca?i God be 
said to lead Paul and his companions in triumph ? 
Does not dC rjfjLoiv in the following clause prove that 
Paul himself is supposed to be a member of the 
triumphal procession ? Another point has to be 
mentioned. J. C. M. Laurent has pointed out that 
vv. 12 f do not help our comprehension of the context ; 
according to him, they are a marginal note (by Paul 
himself) on the statement in 1 16. ‘ The subject of 

dyvoovfxev {v. ii) and the nominative of i7juas {v. 14) are 
the same man, the apostle. The verb tipiafjLjiei'ovTt is 
e.Kcellently accounted for by the auroO which precedes 
in V. ir.’ It is over Satan that Paul ‘triumphs.’ The 
reference to a ‘ sweet odour ' which follows harmonises 
with the figure of the 'triumph.' For during a 
triumph, sweet spices were burnt ; as Plutarch 
says, the streets were dvfJLLafiaTCCv irXripeis. 
Paul's preaching of God, or of (’hrist, is as penetrating, 
as all-pervading, as the smell of incense. It was a 
brave sight — that of a Roman triumph — and worthy to 
be chosen by such an enthusiast for Christ and his victory 
as Paul. ' Rome was en fete, the streets gay with gar- 
lands, the temples open.’ The procession, it is true, 
presented reminders that the Christian principle was not 
yet supreme. The best part wns the end, when ‘ on 
reaching the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the general 
placed the laurel branch (in later limes a palm branch) 
on the lap of the image of the god, and thus offered the 
thank-offerings' (see EB, art. ‘ 'Triumph ’). 


TROAS (rpepAC) Ti. WII, Acts 168 n 2O5 2 Cor. 
2 i 2 f 2. Tim. 4 13). 

The full name of the town wa.s Alexandria Troas (’AAe^dvfipeta 
7 ] Tpwd?, Strabo, 581; Ptol. v. 2 4 ; Liv. 3042. The order 
19 Tpwd? '.We^dt'Speia is found in Polyb. 5iii). 

1. Name. One or other part of the full form was very 
commonly used to designate the place (Alexandreia 
in Strabo, 599 e/ /ass. ; cp Polyb. 678. 'Proas alone in NT, 
and Plin}’’, //A’', 5 33, ipsaqitc 'rroas)P Troas is simply an ad- 
jective, which distinguislies the ‘Trojan Alexandria’ from the 
many other towns called .after the great conejueror. Ap- 

parently the simple rj Tpcpd? is not used by Greek writers 
before the N'P period, as leading to ambiguity. For 1) Tpuxi? 
is the correct (7reek ecjuivalent fc- * the Tro.ad ' — i.e., the region 
between Mt. Ida and the Hellespont, which was the centre of 
the Trojan power in Homeric tradition. 4'he ‘Tro.ad’ (as the 
word is adopted in English) was spoken of hy the Greeks a.s 
17 Tpwd? from the time at least of Herodotus (5 122). In 2 Cor. 
2 12 eU ttji/ Tpwdfia might therefore, so far as form goes, mean 
‘ to the Troad ’ ; hut of course the word Alexandria must be 
supplied to limit the phrase to the city in question — unless we 
are prepared here to in.sist that Paul really meant the Troad 
and did not confine his vi.sit to the Troad Alexandria. 


Alexandria Troas (mod. Es^i-Si(2nibi?i) was an im- 
portant town and harbour on the coast of Aiolis 
, (Mysia) or XW. Asia Minor, oppesite 
IS ory. extremity of the island of 

Teiiedos ; it was half-way between .Sigeium and Cape 
Lectuni (which cape was rounded by the ship in passing 
from Troas to Assos, Acts 20 13). Alexandria was built 
by Antigonus, who gathered to it the population of the 
neighbouring small townships — .Scepsis, Cebren, Xean- 
dreia, Larisa, Kolonai, Hamaxitos, and Chrysa (.Strabo, 
604 ; cp 593 597). The town was first named Antigonia 
Troas, after its founder ; but subsequently Lysimachus 
changed this to Alexandria Troas (Strabo, 593 ; Pliny, 
Z/A^533, ‘ Troas, Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, 
colonia Rontana’). The importance of the city is seen 


1 Many varieties are found — rj tcjv '.We^avSpecov TrdAe? in 
Polyb. 21 loyl In an inscription at Delphi (Ditten. Sy//J^\ 268 
= iSlichel, Recuet'l, 655) we have Tpiu? arro 'AAe^avfipeta? followed 
almost immediately by ’AAe^at^fipeu? e/c rd? Tpwdfio?. In Strabo, 
134, we find ' hKi^dvhpeLaTr\<; TpcudSo?, just as in Paus. x. 12 4 we 
have ’AAc^di/fipeta rj ev rjj TptodSi. 
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TROGYLLIUM 


TROPHIMUS 


from the fact that, in the negotiations of Antiochus the 
Great with the Romans before the battle of Magnesia, 
the Syrian king offered to surrender * the territories of 
Lampsacus and Smyrna as well as Alexandria 'Froas, 
which were the original cause of the war’ (Polyb. 21 13) ; 
its extensive ruins, which for long have served as 
a quarry, bear testimony to its importance and 
prosperity. After the defeat of Antiochus the 

Great, Troas fell into the hands of the Romans and 
experienced many benefits from them. It was one of 
the few Roman colonies in Asia Minor (Strabo, 593 ; 
cp run. /AV, l.c \ dated from the time of Augustus ; 
hence the coi.x ear the Latin inscription coL. tkoad. ; 
COL. ALEX. TRO. : or COL. AUG. TRo. , from which we 
may infer the name ‘ Colonia Alexandria Augusta 
Troas.’^ Julius Coesar was credited with a design of 
removing tne capital of the Roman world to this place 
(Suet. JuJ 79), and perhaps Horace {OU. iii. 357) hints 
at the same design on the part of Augustus (ep also 
what is sa'd of Constantine before he fi.xed upon the 
site of Coiistauunople, Zosim. 230; Zonar. 18 3). 
Augustus, Hadrian, and Hcrodes Attieus eontributed 
to the beautification of the city. Herodes Attieus Vjuilt 
the aqueduct of which remains can still be seen, and 
ihe baths .vere also probably his gift (see on the baths 
Koldewey, in Alhen. Mitih. 936 /. ). 

d'hrough 'I'roas in Roman times ran the coast road 
which encircled the peninsula, and thus there was direct 
3 NT communication with the interior 

' by way of Adramyttium. From Adra- 

relereuces. (./.t/. )aroad ran NE. to Cyzicus 

on the Propontis, and thence towards the Bithyhian 
frontier : a road also ran southwards to Pergamos. 
The former of these roads may well have been in the 
male that followed by Paul when he found it impossible 
to penetrate into Bithynia (Acts I67/. ) ; but the scanti- 
ness of the record here reduces us to conjectures which 
gain but little strength from the later traditions (see 
Ramsay, Church'^\ 488. Expos., Oct. 1888, p. 264; 
A^ril 1894, p. 295). Similarly, when Ibaul was obliged 
to retire from Ephesus (Acts 20 i) to Troas (2 Cor. 2 12), 
he may have gone either by sea, or by the coast roatl 
which led through Adramyttium (more probably the 
coast road, if the circumstances of the departure from 
Ephesus are taken into account). 'I he imjiortance of 
Troas in the itineraries of the time in this region is 
show n by the references in 2 Cor. 2 12 and Acts 20 s — 
ships passing in either dTection were certain to put in 
at d'roas. 

In order to clear up all ambiguity, perhaps reference should 
here he made to a neighbouring town which also bore the name 
of Troy, Xos'um Ilium, which is quite distinct from Alexandria 
Troas. Xov'um Ilium (Grk. Ihon) claimed to occupy the 
veritable site of Homer’s Troy, and all antiquity allowed this 
claim (cp Herod. 7 43 ; Strabo, 594; Diod. I84; Xen. IIcll. 

i. ■' .1) until it was disputed by Demetrius of Scepsis followed by 
Strabo; the discoveries of Schliemann have settled the question 

the affirmative. In Alexander’s time the site was a mere 
ortified post only occasionally occupied ; but he designed the 
restoration of the town — a restoration finally effected by 
Lysiinriehus. Having been destroyed by l-'inibria in 85 n.C., the 
town vas once nore restored by .‘^ulla (Appian, Mithr. 53) as 
a favoi red city exempt from tribute (FMiny, //.VS 33, cp 'Tac. 
Ann 12 58, ‘ ut Ilienses omni publico munere solvereniur,’ in 
53 \.D.). This generosity on the part of the Romans was due 
to their fond belief that the city was the original birthplace of 
their r.ace ; intrinsically the towm was of no importance at all 
(cp Tac. Ann. 4 55) and in this respect was a great contrast to 
Alexandria Troas. \V. J. \V. 

TROGYLLIUM (TpcoryAAiON, Acts20i5 [TR], 
whore, for HApeBAAOAAeN eiC CAMON, TH Ae 
exoAveNH HABoAAeN eic amAhton [WH], the TR 
has nApeBAAoA4eN eic caa\on kai A\eiNANTec gn 
T pioryAAlCO TH eXOAAeNH K. T. A. [For TpOOryAAlO) 
there is the variant jpcoryAlco, which is apparently to 
be preferred : see WH 2 App. 98 n.]), Aets20i5 AV, 
(see end). 

1 In the time of Caracalla the coins bear the additional 
epithets ‘Aurelia Antoniniana.’ See Head, Hist, Numm. 470. 
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The island of Samos is separated from the mainland 
by a channel now' called the Little Boghaz,* formed by the 
overlapping of its eastern promontory Poseidium (Cape 
Colonna) with the western spur of Mt. Mycale which 
was called Trogylium" (now (Tape Santa Mana). The 
channel is about one mile wide (Strabo, 636, iTrlKeirai 
Ty ^afji.lgL [jg ^IvKaXy rb ^posj Kal Trotet irpos abryp 
iireKetva rijs TpcoytXLov KaXovpL^pys &Kpas baov iirra- 
(TTadiop Topdfidv). Strabo {l.c.) also explains that 
Trogylium is a spur {&Kpa Trpbirovs), of Mt. Mycale and 
that facing it there was an island of the same name. 
Pliny (//iV 537) names three ‘insulae Trogilise,’ viz. , 
Psilon, Argennon, and Sandalion. The anchorage of 
Trog}'liuin must have been well-known to sailors, for 
Strabo uses it as a point from which to measure the 
distance of cape Sunium in Attica (1600 stades to the 
\\'. , ihd. ; the two points lie practically on the same 
parallel of latitude). According to the maps, there is an 
anchorage a little to the east of the point, called St. 
Paul’s Port (see Adm. Charts, 1530 and 1555). 

Paul sailed through this channel on his w’ay to Jeru- 
salem at the close of his third missionary tour. After 
leaving the latitude of Chios the ship ran straight across 
to the eastern point of Samos {irapcfiaXopLcP in v. 15 need 
not imply stoppage at or off the harbour of Samos 
which lies 4 or 5 m. distant to the west of T'rogylium : 
cp 'I'huc. 832). The night was spent in the anchorage 
of Trogylium, and Miletus was entered in the morning 
(see Miletus). It is certain that there must have inter- 
vened a night between Chios and Miletus, and this can 
have been spent only at Samos or at Trogylium. The 
omission of the reference to Trogylium by the great 
MSS may be due to the idea that TrapejiaXopiep cis '^dp.ov 
implied a stoppage during the hours of darkness at that 
port ; this idea may have been strengthened by the 
existence of the variant icTTrepg. for ir^pq. in v, 15, for by 
implying that the passage to, or arrival at, Samos was 
postponed to a somewhat late hour, it made the further 
progress that same night to T'rogylium impossible. 
'I'he western text undoubtedly here preserves a true 
reading, and the reference to T'rogyiium should be 
retained (omitted, except in margin, by RV : ‘touched 
at Samos ; and [RV”*s^- many ancient authorities insert, 

‘ ‘ having tarried at 'rrogyllium ”] the day after we came to 
Miletus.’ See MiLETUs, § 2. w. j. w. 

TROOP. The w ords so rendered are : 

1. T3, ^aef, Gen. 30 ii Is. 65 ii ; see Fortune, Gad, § i. 

2. gedfid, 2 K. O23, etc., ‘band’ (0RA ^ovo^ojvoi, ©l 
irctpaTai). See Army, § 3. 

3. 'iiguddiih, 2 S. 2 25, RV ‘ band ’. See above. 

4. hayyah, 2 S. 23ii Ps. 6S11 [lo]. See HD1>. 

5. ^ 67 -ah, Job 6 19, RV Carava.v {q.v.). See also 
Trade, § 83 \b / 3 ] col. 5195. 

6. a;"], rekeb. Is. 21 7 RV. Cp Chariot, § i. 

TROPHIMUS (TpO(t)iA\OC [Ti. WH]i, an Ephesian 
discij^le and companion of Paul, seems to have been 
with him in Greece during his third missionary journey, 
and along w ith Tyehicus preceded the apostle to Troas, 
w here he was joined Iw Paul and his party on their way 
to Syria. Trophimus was, apparently, a Gentile, and a 
mistaken impression that he had been introduced into the 
temple proper by Paul led to tlie uproar whicli resulted 
in Paul’s being taken into custody and ultimately trans- 
ferred to Cmsarea and Rome (Acts 2O4 21 29). The 
allusion to Trophimus in 2 Tim. 420 (‘Trophimus I 
UTt at Miletus sick’) is one of several which have made 
it necessary to postulate certain journeys of Paul of 
w liich the NT contains no direct record, if the genuine- 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles is to be maintained. 

^ The Great Boghaz is on the W. of Samos, separating that 
island from Icaria, and varies from 3 to 8 m. in width ; this is 
the passage generally used by modern vessels of any size. 

2 Trog^’llion is the form used by Ptol. 62; Strabo calls it 
17 TpwytAtos axpa ; Plin. //A' 5 30 calls it Trogilia. Cp Steph. 
Pyz s.v. TpwyiAos. Trogylia in the I.atin Western text. 
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TRUMPET 


The name of Trophimus doses the lists of ‘ the seventy’ by the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- Hippolytus, which state that he 
suftered martyrdom at Rome along with the apostle. 

TRUMPET. I. pjp, kiiren, CAAnifl* Lev. 2824, 
etc. See Horn, Music, § 5^. 

2. sdphdr (/.^., ‘ram’s horn’; Ar. satvdjiry cp Egypt. 

tknpiiry As-s. sapparu, ‘wild goat ’ and deriv. of below), 

Judg. 7 16, etc., (ceparirij (roG <raA7rc^ec»/, 7 20). See Music, § 5 

3. HiSn, nTiin, hdsdser^ hasoserdh, o-oAiriy^, iCh. 1024 
2 Ch. 5 12 7 6 13 14 29 28t. See M usic, § s A 

4. ^'T^yobel—Le., ‘ ram’s horn,’ so Ex. 19 13, RVJug., a-oAjriy^. 
See Music, § and cp Jubilee. 

5. In Ezek. 7 14 MT has y'lp'?? rendered in EV ‘they 

have blown the trumpet’ (0 o-aAircoraT* [ei^l o-oAn-tyvi); j;'!pn> 
tiikdu\ however, occurs nowhere else in the sense of trumpet. 
Cornill, therefore, followed by Toy, proposes to read yipn 1J,’pn> 
‘blaset nur.’ See Music, 5/, end. 

6. Nu. 29 i, etc., see Tru.mi’ET-blowing. 

TRUMPET -BLOWING, DAY OF (HPn];! DV, 

EV ‘ day of blowing of [AV insert ‘the’] trumpets’ ; 
HM€pA CHMACIAC; clangor is et tubarum: Nu. 

29i), or, Mkmokial of ('H JTOT ; mnhmocynon 
C<NA mrr60N ; mcmoriale clangentibus tubis : Lev. 
2824). According to Lev. 2824 I* Nu. 29 i the first 
day of the seventh month was to be ‘a day of solemn 
rest ’ on which ' no servile work ’ was to be done, a holy 
convocation, a day, or memorial, of t^rudh. See 
further JuHiLEE, § i. New Moon, New Year, Year 
§ 8 (near end), and, on the shape of the ritual trumpets, 
Music, § 5 (cp fig. 10). 

The word t^rfc ah is used sometimes in the sense of joyful 
shouting (Jobs 21 Ecclus. 39 15 [Heb.] i S. 4 s Ezra3iii3 Nu. 
2321), sometimes in that of the battle-shout or alarm of war 
(Am. 1 14 Jer. 4 i9 49 2 Josh. 65 20). Nu. 316 speaks in this 
connection of ‘ the trumpets for the alarm ’ (,-;ynnn nns'^n)- 
That tfrudh in the passages cited means ‘trumpet-blowing’ 
(cp Nu. lOio Ps. 27 6 b 9 16 [15]) follows from the law which 
enjoined that trumpets were to be blown at each new moon. 

TRUTH. The Heb. nON. 'Hmeth { s/jDX, ‘to be 
firm'), requires to be rendered differently according to 

1 Heb and context ; the EV, .sometimes so need- 

Gk terms^ lessly addicted to a variety of rendering, 
is here as needlessly consistent in its 
adherence to the rendering ‘truth.’ As a general rule, 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘trustworthiness,’ ‘permanence’ ‘sure- 
ness,’ ‘sincerity,’ are at least as likely to be the right 
rendering of ' b met h as ‘ truth ’ ; indeed, where '{‘metk is 
spoken of as a divine attribute, we may constantly 
substitute ' faithfulness ’ for the ‘ truth ’ of EV. In the 
N T a different group of renderings is called for. d'he 
N r was not written, nor were the discourses on which, 
ultimately, portions of it are based, ^ spoken in biblical 
Hebrew ; it is a Greek book, though with more or less 
Semitic colouring. Besides this, the religion which its 
writers support was a struggling religion ; its writers 
are conscious of antagonism to other forms of religion 
which has a direct bearing on the sense or senses in 
which they use the w'ord dXigdeia. A complete examina- 
tion of passages containing the word ‘ truth ' in the EV 
is impossible. 

few may, however, be referred to, and alternative, even if 
inadequate, renderings may usefully be suggested. 

Gen. 32 io._ ‘ I am too small for all the lovingkindnesses and 
for all the faithfulne.ss ’ etc. ; Ex. IS 21, ‘ trustworthy men ’ ; I>t. 
324, ‘a God of faithfulness ’ (so RV); i K. 24 2 K. 2O3, ‘walk 
in sincerity’; 2 K. 20 10, ‘peace and permanence’; Ps . ‘25 5, 

* Direct me with thy faithfulness' [personifiedl ; Ps. 31 5, ‘faith- 
ful God ’ ; Ps. 51 6, ‘ Thou desirest sincerity ’ ; Ps. S .5 10, ‘ Loving- 
kindness and faithfulness are met together’ (similarly always, 
for ‘mercy and truth’); Ps. 119 142, ‘Thy law is sureness (itself)’; 
Is. 42 3, ‘he shall declare the law faithfully ’ ; Jer. 63, ‘ Are not 
thine eyes upon sincerity?’ 

Both in OT and in NT the duty of truth-speaking is 
urged, and the Psalter shows how deeply the teaching 
of the prophets had penetrated Jewi.sh minds. This is 
one of the points in which Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
manifest their inward affinity. The substitution of 

I Cp Dalman’s remark. Die IVorte Jesu, 15 (foot), 16 (top). 
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‘ faithfulness ’ for ‘ truth ’ in no degree obscures this ; 
and of course there are passages enough in which 
■ truth ’ is the only possible rendering of 'Unieth Ps. 
152 Prov. 87 12 17 19 2823 Dan.Si2). In Daii.812 the 
‘ truth ’ spoken of is apparently the religion of Yah we. 
No complete parallel to this occurs in the NT, because 
‘the truth of the gospel’ (Gal. 2 s 14) is not bound up 
with an elaborate ciiltus, but is simply life in Christ. 
Certainly this life is impossible without an act of obedi- 
ence to the divine will. There is a lawgiver who bids 
us repent and believe, in order that we may have life 
in Christ. Consequently we have the singular phrases, 

' those who disobey the truth' (to?? . . . direLOovai ry 
d\ 7 }d€i<;i, Rom. 28) and ‘those who do not obey the 
gospel ' (tois fiy viraKovovcri ry evayycXiip, 2 d’hess. 18). 

The difficulty in grasping the sense to be assigned to 
dXrjdcia is greatest in the Johannine gospel and epistles, 
o ^ and the connected forms occur 

' not less than eighty times m this 

literature. The writer’s individuality is very manifest 
in this ; he is almost like a Zoroastrian in his intense 
love of truth and hatred of falsehood. ‘ The father of 
the liar is the devil in whom there is no truth,’ he says 
(jn. 844).^ And in the address of a letter to friends he 
thinks it worth while to say ‘whom I love truthfully' 
(eu dXrjdeiq,, 2 Jn. i). This hatred of shams suggests the 
peculiar form of his theology or Christology. Christ is 
7 } dXrjOeia (Jn. 146) ; he is full of dX^deta (Jn. 1 14). 
How shall we render dXriOcia? As Jn. 146 shows, it is 
one aspect of ‘ life, ’ and as its combination with 656y, 
‘way,’ in that passage and with ' liberality,’ in Jn. 

1 14 shows, it is something which God in and through 
Christ generously communicates to man. It is therefore 
not a bundle of intellectual truths ; it is a share of the 
divine nature ; it is real as opposed to seeming e.xistenee. 
dX'i)$€La then is strictly ‘ reality,’ and ‘ full of grace and 
truth ’ means * full of self-commuuieating divine life ’ ; 
or, in plainer English, 'full of a gift of real life. 
Certainly this can be given only to those who have some 
inward affinity to it, to those at least who are hungry 
for ‘ the bread of life ’ (Jn.fi35). Such persons are ‘of 
the truth,’ €k rrjs dXydeias (Jn. IS 37 ; ep ck too Oeov 847) ; 
it is their destiny to become free ; the ‘ truth,’ manifested 
in the Son, can make them free, make them ‘ .sons of 
God ’ (Jn. 832 36 1 12, cp Rom. 821). 'Phe work of Jesus 
is to ' bear witness of the truth’ (Jn. 18 37) ; and when 
he ‘ goes away to the Father’ he will ask the Father to 
send a never-failing representative of himself, ‘ the spirit 
of truth’ t 6 TTuevfia Tys dXydeias (Jn. 11 17). This ‘spirit’ 
also bears witness, Ijecause the spirit is y dXyOeia (truth 
itself), I Jn. 56. Still the fact remains that it is ‘he 
that has the Son’ that 'has life’ (i Jn. 012), and the 
Son {i.e., the Christ), even when he has ‘ gone away,' 
‘comes’ to the disciples, indeed to each individual dis- 
ciple (Jn. 14 1821). The spirit of dXyOeia, therefore, by 
abiding in the disciples, enables them to ‘behold’ him 
{Oeojpeire, Jn. I419) in a degree in which this would 
otherwise be impossible. And through this supreme 
vision, they will make ever fresh progress in ‘life’ and 
in ‘ reality ' (Jn. 14 19). 

To return to this dXydeia or ‘reality.’ It has 
primarily to do with moral life ; it is not an idea to be 
thought, but a deed to be done (Jn. 629, to ^pyov rod 
0 eoO, ‘the work which God wills’; Jn. 821 ijn. 16 
TTotdv Tyv dXydeiav). Its opposite, when so regarded, 
is ‘to practise ill,* or ‘to walk in darkness,’ for the 
writer has almost a Zoroastrian’s love of the symbol of 
Light (see Light). But ‘ reality ’ extends from the 
moral to the intellectual sphere. There is but one 

1 Lachmann’s conjecture ( Test. Or. 2 , Pr.-ef. p. vii) oc av 
AaAjj TO i//€G6o? should probably be accepted ; ‘ Whoever .speaks 
a lie speaks of that which is his ow’n, for his father also is a 
liar.’ The ver.se now becomes intelligible. It belongs probably 
to the editor, who rightly explains mt. 41, 44 (cp v. ss). 

2 The Kai in xdp. Kai a\r)6. is the xai explicativuni. ^ So, in 
Jn. 424, cv rrvevfxari koX ak-qOeta means ‘in the spirit, with 
reality.' 
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* Light ’ (Jn. I4), and in bearing witness of this ‘ Light ' 
the ‘ spirit of reality ’ is insensibly led on to the dis- 
closure of great intellectual truths. ' He shall teach 
you all things’ (Jn. 1426), ‘shall guide you in the whole 
truth’ (Jn.1613), the truth of the primeval Reason 
(\670s), and also the truth of things that are to come 
(jn. li^ 1613) — in accordance with the longing of the 
primitive age for an apocalypse of the winding-up of 
the world. There is one other writing in which dX^^eta, 
real as opposed to merely speculative truth, is specially 
prominent — the Epistle to the Ephesians. Certainly 
a\^0(La is still somewhat restricted in its application. 
'I he full scope of * real truth ' is so wide that it 
needed another name — cro(pla, ‘wisdom,' or yvtoais, 
‘knowledge.’ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, said the wise man of old ; this fear of the 
lx)rd to the Christian teacher is dXrideia. 'I'o it 
diKaiocrvvT), ‘righteousness,’ and oaLorijs, ‘piety,’ are 
ascribed (Eph. 424); and the fruit of righteousness is 
‘in righteousness and reality’ (Eph. ,'>9). ‘ dhe word 

of real truth ’ {t6v \6yop ttjs dXTjdelas) is the ' (iospel of 
your .salvation’ (Eph. I 13 ; ep 2 dim. 215). Hence 
disciples are ' taught in Christ, even as real truth is in 
Jesus’ (Eph. 421). Naturally, truth-speaking is one of 
the chief duties of such disciples (Eph. 425), but only as 
one expression of that 'truth' or ‘reality’ which is the 
first part of their ‘panoply’ (Ejjh. 614). In Eph. 415 
dXrjdeveiP iv dydxr) (RV ‘speaking truth [mg. dealing 
truly] in love’) means more than ‘speaking truth 
charitably’ ; it is both speaking and practising that real 
truth which Christ embodied. 

'The use of the adjectives {dXr]0r}s, dXrjOivbs) should 
also be studied. Both are specially frequent in the 

3 dX 0' Johannine (Iospel and Epistles. Note 
rt ’ esi)ecially Jn. (355, ' mv tlesh is a true 

Jn*^etc^^ meat’ dXrjdrfS iari — /.f?. , ‘a food 

which really, permanently nourishes ’ ; 
Jn. I9 ' the very light ' (' very ’ as in the Nicene Creed, 
'very Cod’ — dXTjOivos), ‘the true light’ to 0cos 
r6 dXrjOipbv ] Jn. l.ai ‘the vine rightly so-called,’ rj 
d/jcweXos i] dXrjOivrj \ Jn. 173 Hhc only, veritable Cod,’ 
rbv fxbvov dXr}ihvhv Bebv. Trench^ compares Plato, 
Tim. 25<7, 7r6.\a7os 6 vtu)s dXt^divbs ttovtos, ‘an ocean 
worthy of the name.’ But Hebrew has similar phrases, 
'hneth, ‘ a real Cod ’ (2 C'h. 103) ; 

Cm*?, 'Hyneth, 'true, unfeigned hospitality,’ 

nCN ion, //t^sed sel ' hneth, ' true, unfeigned charity ’ 
(quoted in Jastrow, Diet. 79). dX>;^ti> 6s is also frequent 
in Revelation, but, except in 87, always with the 
meaning ' trustworthy. ’ 

The use of dXrjOivos (EV ‘true’) in Jn. I9 423 15, 
etc, Heb. 82 (cp (Ja Jer. 221 dXT]0ipriv = jn?) is very 
characteristic of the writers’ belief in heavenly patterns 
of e.arthly things. \\’ycliffe has the fine phrases * a 
verey light,’ 'a verrei vyne,’ ‘ the verrei tabernacle’ ; 
but in Jn. 423 ‘ trewe worshippers.’ 

On the Johannine use of (reality) see H. Hollzmann, 

7 V’"C T/ieo/. 2^7^; Wendt (Die Lehre ‘2 2oo j[fi) gives the 

term perhaps too prominently an ethical sen.se (‘ righteous ’). 
Further, on the presuppositions of the Johannine term, see 
Hollzmann, op. cit. 2yji^/. T. K. C. 

TRYPHENA, or rather, as in RV Tryphsena 
(TPY(J><MNd.). and Tryphosa (tpy 4 >coc<n), ‘ who labour 
in the I.,ord,’ are saluted in Rom. 16 12. They appear 
to have been deaconesses, and not improbably were 
sisters. 

I'he name Tryphosa is met with in Carian inscription.s (cp 
C/C ‘2 28 1 9 2839), and among the monuments of the imperial 
household in the first century ; Tryphana appears in the 
ajx)cryphal Acts 0/ Paul and Theda as the wife of Polemo 
king of Cilicia. Gutschmidt has shown that there really was a 
queen of that name, of Mauretanian origin ; she was repudiated 
by her husband Polemo II. of Cilicia about 40 A.D. She 
afterwards lived under the emperor Claudius in Roman territory 
at Antioch in Pisidia (see Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-Gcsch.Z 


TRYPHON^ (tpy<J)(a)n [A:;V] ; cp TPY<|>C0N. 
Waddington, no. 2711 and perhaps pEHC the name of 
a Rabbi upon a Hb. inscr. quoted by Euting, SB A \ V 
16th July, 1885, no. 47), of Apamea, formerly an ad- 
herent ol Alexander Balas, took advantage of the dis- 
affection prevailing among the troops of Dkmetkil’S II. 
to obtain the person of Antiochl'S (q.v. 4), the young 
son of Balas, whom he used as a puppet to gratify 
his personal ambitions. Sujjported by the soldiers of 
Demetrius, 'I'ryphon was enalded to defeat his rival and 
win over Antioch (i Macc. 11 39 ff.). The allegiance 
I of Jonathan and the Maccalxoan party was gained 
(yv. 57^), and his position became gradually stronger. 

I At last he was able to throw over Antiochus ; but 
' fearing lest the power of the Maccabees might be 
inimical to his interests, he found it necessary to march 
against Jonathan. They met at Bethshan, and, by a 
I stratagem, Jonathan was captured. Taking his prisoner 
with him Tryphon proceeded to Jerusalem, but was 
intercepted at Adida by Simon, Jonathan's brother. 
Tryphon pretended that the detention was due to the 
non-payment of revenues, and thus obtained a ransom 
for his prisoner, whom, however, he failed to hand 
over ; and, at last, irritated by two futile attempts to 
reach Jerusalem, slew Jonathan at Bascama (143 b. c. ; 
18 1-23); see joN.XTHAN. Tryplioii’s next step was to 
seize the throne,- a proceeding which resulted in Simon 
and Demetrius II. forming an alliance against their 
common enemy (1831^). W’hen Demetrius was a 
prisoner in Persia his younger brother (Antiochus 
Sidetes) continued the struggle, and 'Pryphon was forced 
to flee to Dora, and thence by successive stages to 
Ptolernais, Orthosia, and finally to Apamea, whereafter 
a brief reign of three years he perished (Jos. AnL 
xiii. 72). See SKLFUClDyE, § 14. 

TUBAL ('pam, ; eoBeX. once [A Ezck.89i] 
6oBep; once [Ezek. 27i3] H CYMnACA [B], jA 
c[YM]nANTA [A; see also h'.zek. 8226 882]; 

Thubal) and Mi:.sni-xH (*qpO ; Sam. ; 

MOCOX Ezek. 27 13, ta HARATei NONTa] ; Mosoeh). 
W’e shall first of all collect the cxegetical data presented 
in MT, and state the current theory based upon these 
data : we shall then endeavour to put the question in 
a new critical light. As the text stands, Tubal and 
T h 1 — Xlesheeh are always mentioned together 
^ except in Is. 6619 (but see (f5), where 

‘ 4’ubal and Javan arc mentioned together 
as distant nations, and in Ps. 120 5, where, strangely 
enough, ‘ Meshcch ’ (© ipaKpi pOrj) is 1 to ‘ Kedar,’ the 
second in order of the sons of Ishniael, and in i Ch. 1 17 
(om. (5®) where Meshech is introduced as last in 
order of the sons of Shem. In Ezek. 27 13 I'ubal and 
Meshech appear as supplying Tyre with slaves and 
vessels of brass. In 8226 they are among the nations 
which have gone down to Shdol — i.e., have suffered 
I some great reverse. In 88 2/. {fxeaox [BQ], fiooroK 
[A V. 3]) 89 1 ipeffox [Bj) they arc mentioned as under 
the rule of (3og. Since Bochart they have been 
I usually identified with the Moschi (/x6(rxot) and Tibareni 
(Ti^aprjpoi) who are named together by Herodotus 
(894 77). In the Ass. inscriptions (.see Schrader, 

. 82 A’GF 15s JTp, Del., /Air. 250 ff.\ 

Vinckler, GBA 172) their territory is extended farther 
S. than in Herodotus, the Tabali up to Cilicia, 
and the Muski NE. of the Tabali. According to 
Gelzer and Schrader, a part of the Tabali, together 
with the Muski, had been driven N. by the Gimirrai 
(the KippipLOL ; see Gomer) to the seats where they 
were in the time of Herodotus. Asur-bani-pal’s in- 
scriptions report that the tribute of Tabal consisted 
entirely of ‘ great horses.’ Cp Horse, § 3 (Tabal was 
close to Cilicia). 

1 This name (which means de'bauchc) was given to Diodorus, 
for that was his real name, after his vicioiy over Demetrius II. 

I - Whether he really .slew the young king at this juncture (so 
I Macc. 1331) is uncertain ; see Camb, Bible^ ad toe, 
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It so happens, however, that all the passages in 
which Tubal and Meshech are mentioned are among 
2 A N t^^ose which labour under a strong 

Arabian Tubal? be™ manipulated 

by editors, who approached the already 
corrupt texts with most inaccurate preconceived opinions. 
In the true text of Is. 6619 the nations referred to are 
probably those which bordered on S. Palestine, viz., 
Ashhur (Geshur), Zarephath, Jerahmeel, Cusham, 
Tubal, Jarnan ; the names are used conventionally, 
and drawn from earlier sources. * Cusham ' cor- 
responds with the fxodox of (S, and means the N. 
Arabian Cush (see Cush, 2). 'Tubal,' as ' Tubal- 
kain ’ (where -kain [see Tub.^l-cain] is equivalent to 
• Kenites ’ ) the name of a son of Lamech ( = Jerahmeel), 
suggests, is a X. Arabian ethnic ; we meet with it in 
I K. I631 under the disguise of (see Prophet, 

§ 7 . col. 3862, n. i), and in Is. 76 under that of 
Tabeal and there is an echo of it in the name 

of the patriarch Bethuel, in the place-name Bethul (Josh. 
194), also in Tob (land of), and in the personal names 
Tebaliah, Tobiel, Tobijah. 


Ps. 120 5 has been very much misunderstood ; but none of the 
critical commentators affects to suppose that the explanation 
which he gives is quite satisfactory. The reference to N. 
Arabian oppression in the Psalms is so pervasive (see Psaois, 
§§ 28^) that we cannot hesitate to read, ‘ Woe is me that I sojourn 
in Cusham ’ (for parallels see Shkcuem). On i Ch. 1 17 see 
below. In Ezek. 27 13 the right reading is approximately ‘ Jaman 
(or Jamin = Jerahmeel), Tubal, and Cusham.’ Their merchandise 
is, besides ‘vessels of brass (or, bronze),’ not ‘human persons,’ 
but ivory (read C’TSn*|K^ cp i K. 10 22). In Ezek. 32 26 ‘ Tubal ’ 
and ‘ Cusham ’ (so read) are beyond doubt N. Arabian peoples ; 
‘ Asshur ’ and ‘ Elam,’ or rather Ashhur and Jerahmeel, precede, 
‘Edom’ and ‘the Zidonians,’ or rather ‘Edom’ and ‘the 
Misrites ’ follow. In 38 2 31* i Gog is the representative of the 
collective N. Arabian power — the ‘Zephonile’ of Joel 2 20; 
‘ Tubal ’ and ‘ Cusham ’ are again required. 


We have reserved for the end the Chronicler’s repre- 
sentation of Meshech as a son of Shem in i Ch. 
1 17 {/j,o(Tox)- In Gen. 10 23 MT gives Mash 
Critics Kittel, Benzinger) agree in rejecting the 

Chronicler’s reading. In truth ‘Meshech’ is wrong, 
but not more wrong than ‘ Meshech ’ in v. 5. The 
right reading in both passages is ‘Cusham.’ The 
same names occur in Gen. 10 from which the Chronicler 
borrows more than once. T he signihcance attached by 
critics to the Table of Nations is out of all proportion 
to its real worth. See OvV. Bid. t. k. c. 


TUBAL-CAIN (rp ; 9oBe\ [AEL] ; Tidal- 

Cain), one of the sons of Lamech (Gen. 422}f. See 
Cainites, § 10, where the view is taken that 'Tubal-cain 
is a humanised god (cp Gunkel, Gen. 48, ‘ vielleicht 
verklungene Cotter’?), and the text is emended in 
accordance with Kanizsch and others, omitting 
[lofes = iei hammerer??) and inserting ‘father of.’ 
The theory of a N. Arabian Tubal (see Tubal, § 2), 
however, compels us to recommend another view in 
preference. Tubal -cain = Tubal of Kain — i.e., the 
Kenite Tubal — is the eponym of a N. Arabian people 
of mercantile habits, who brought ‘ ivory and vessels of 
brass ’ to the market of the great Misrite capital (cp Jer. 
15 12, as explained under Zapho.n). That the home of 
Tubal is in N. Arabia, we cannot pause here to show 
(see Tubal, § 2) ; but the result seems unassailable. 
The mysterious word k'uS (MT loti's) can now be ex- 
plained. Like j'p, it is a collective term for a X. Arabian 
people — viz., the Letu.shim, mentioned in Gen. 253 
among the sons of Dedan, between the Asshurim ( = 
Ashhur or Geshur) and the Leummim, or rather the 
Jerahme’elim. The name of the third son of Lamech 
{i.e., Jerahmeel), therefore, is possibly Tubal of Kain 
and Letesh (to distinguish him from any other Tubal). 
The alternative is, not any of the renderings mentioned 
by Dillmann and Delitzsch, but a still more searching 
criticism (see Crit. Bib. ). 

© has Kal tJv instead of Kaiv ; originally perhaps it had all three 
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words. Ka'i would make up for the loss of '2X, which analogy 
requires us to supply. Cp Budde, Urgcsch. 139/ 

TUBIENI (toyBianoyc [V]), 2 Macc. 12 17, 

‘ men of Tob ’ {^.v. ). 

TUMOURS {U'h^V), I S. 569 12 64/. II 17 RV, AV 

Emerous { q . v . ). 

TUNIC occurs only in Dan. 821 for the Aram. 

(see Breeches. 2), and in Jn. 1923 RV»ng for 
(EV 'coat'): but ‘tunic’ admirably suits the Ileb. 
kuttoneth, njhs, from which, indeed, the Lat. tunica 
has possibly arisen by metathesis through the medium 
of the Greek (cp Phcknicia, § 7). 

The Hebrew kuttoneth (of uncertain derivation ; but 
cp probably Ass. kifinne, linen, cloth ; see Zehnpfund, 
1. Ordinary I532), commonly rendered 

tunic. ^ ‘coat,’ was a short, sleeveless garment 
worn ne.xt the body and held together 
by a girdle of linen, leather, etc. (Girdle, 2). As 
a garment for females it was doubtless longer, and 
appears to have answered to the sinilah worn by men 
(in Cant. 53 it is put off at night-time); see Mantle. 
The kuttoneth has evidently been derived in the first 
instance from the Girdle (t), and in Gen. 821 is a 
simple covering made of skins. In later times it was 
made of wool or flax, but would naturally vary in 
fineness according to the wearer’s taste and means. 
Besides being a priestly garment (see below, § 2), the 
kuttoneth is worn also by men of distinction as an 
official ‘ robe’ (Is. 22 21 EV). A distinctive garment of 
this nature is implied in Joseph’s kithoneth passim, 
n'D3 (Gen. 87323 32), which, as we learn from a 
gloss in 2 S. 13 18, was worn also by the maiden 
daughters of a king. It appears to have been a long 
garment with sleeves (cp Gen. l.c .), — thus re- 
sembling the Ionian j^erhaps of 

Canaanite origin.’ It is difficult to determine from the 
monuments whether an inner garment or tunic was 
worn as well as the outer robe or mantle. On llie 
whole, everything points to a very general simplicity in 
matters of dress. See further Mantle, § i. 

Other varieties of the tunic were adojited by the Jews 
in the Roman period (Dre.ss, § 4 end), among them 
the hdliik (pi^^n), an under-robe reaching to the heels. 
It was commonly made of wool ; but linen and even 
papyrus was used. 

The (jreek xerwj' ^ (in XT ‘coat,’ Ml. 10 10 Acts 939 
etc. ; ‘ garments,’ Jude 23), like kuttoneth, is applied to 
an under-garment and thus distinguished itself from 
ijudriou, the richer outer garment (see M.ANTLE). This 
forms the point of the Logion in Mt. 540; it is other- 
wise in Lk. 629, where the transposition (xit'* ‘coal’ 
following ifxaT. ‘cloke’) indicates the order in which 
the garments would be torn off. In its api>earance the 
XiTiop was sometimes a short woollen shirt without 
sleeves (Dorian), and sometimes a long linen tunic 
reaching to the feet (Ionian); see Diet. Class. Ant., 
s.v. ‘Tunica’. 

'I'he kuttoneth was worn by all priests (Ex. 298 40 14 
Lev. 813 10 5).^ It was made of fine linen and is de- 

2 Priestly ^3’ Josephus {Ant. iii. 7 2) as a fine 

tunic ^ linen vestment StTrXijs tnvbbvo^ 

called from x^^^^ ‘linen.’ It 

1 Sleeves appear to he referred to also in Is. 52 10 Ezek. 4 7. 
Joseph’s ‘coal of many colours' (‘pieces’ mg.) is highly im- 
probable and must be given up, although with regret. 05 seems 
to mean (as in Aram.), palm (of hand) or sole (of fool); so 0 
(in Sam.) xtTwv xapTrwTO? [B.A, Aq.], x. acTTpayaAtoTO? [Lj, 
X- xftpiSwTo? [Sym.]. See also Nestle, ZNTW 1902, p. 169, who 
suggests the meaning ‘seamless coat,’ and points to the parallel 
with Jn. 19 23. 

In 0 it regularly renders nms, but also IJS (thrice), and 
(once each) U? (see Dress), and (Mantle, § 2 16]). 

3 Plur. of all the priestly garments, Ezra 2 69 Neh. 7 70 72 EV 
‘ garments’ ; cp x^Twve? Mk. 14 63 EV ‘ clothes.’ 
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reached down to the feet {xodi^prjs) and fitted close to the 
])ody, and had sleeves wliich were lied fast to the arms. 
'I'he garment was girt to the breast by a girdle (cp 
Girdij:, 5), and had a narrow aijorture about the neck. 
Josephus adds, moreover, that it was called /xa(T(ra(idvr}^ 

( var. massabazan, etc. ). I’he high priest’s kulloneih ^ was, 
according to Josephus {Ant. iii. 74), the same as that of 
the rest of the priests ; but the name given to it in Ex. 284, 
kHhonetk tasbes njD^. ' broidered coat,’ RV ‘ coat 

of chequer work'), shows that some particular kind of 
tunic is meant. 

Unfortunately the exact signification of pncn is uncertain. 
It is to be connected doubtless with the of 

on the one hand, and probably with the massabazan 
of Josephus (/.c.), on the other. The root-meaning of ^2;:>is sup- 
posed to convey the idea of intertwining (cp Dr. on 2 S. I9), in 
which case the would be some kind of filigree-work for 

jewels (see OuCHES, and cp Embruideky, § 3), whilst the prie.sily 
garment might well represent some woven garment, not 
necessarily seamless, 2 but ornamented and adorned with various 
patterns. The Targ. on Ex. 284 renders KJin:: — that is, 

perhaps, a garment woven into patterns, but this is not certain. 
In .Vssyrian ramiisit seems to mean ‘.set with jewels' (see Del. 
J/U y> 624b). tpBAL read xit. xoo-u^^ajToVj^ which suggests a 
tasseled or fringed garment. Cp Fringes. 

I. A. — S. A. C. 

TURBAN. Instead of restricting ourselves to the 
voluminous cloth-wrapper with which the word turban 

.y. ... is as.sociated, it will Ixj convenient under 

. vane les. heading to deal generally with head- 
coverings of all kinds. A head -covering is not an 
indispensable protection, like the CiiKDLE ) for 

instance. It does not appear to have been worn in 
Europe in the earliest times, and the monuments of 
Egyi^t and Babylonia clearly prove that even in those 
countries, too, it was not in habitual use. Xot un- 
frequently, a narrow fillet encircles the head and binds 
the hair close. This custom is widespread among both 
sexes, and is frequently met with in Assyria and adjacent 
countries. Shishak’s Hebrew prisoner at Karnak is 
thus depicted. Naturally this fillet varied in material 
and ornamentation, and a good example of the elaborate 
nature of an Assyrian fillet is seen in Perrot-Chipiez 
{Art in Chald., etc., 1 105) ; cp Crown, Diadem. 
Some covering like the modern keffiyeh must, how- 
ever, have been in use among the Hebrews. The 
keffiyeh is a square or oblong piece of wool or silk, 
folded triangularly and tied by a cord, 'agdl, wliich 
protects not only the head, but also the neck, cheeks, 
and throat. Coverings more or less approximating 
to this are seen in monuments from Assyria {op. cit. 
2129, fig. 62 ; cp WMM As. u. Eur. 139), and were 
worn in Palestine (Hj. //. F.ur. 294/i). The turban 
proper was perhaps a later introduction among the 
Hebrews, although a certain variety of it seems vo liave 
been worn at an early time by the nomad inhabitants 
of the Sinaitic peninsula {As. u. Eur. 138 f. ). 

A specifically feminine attire, confined (it would seem) to 
Palestine, i.s ilie long garment worn l)v ibe women of Lachish. 
It co\ er.s the head, with the excepti>;r. of the face, and descends 
over the back to the feet, thus bearing a general resemblance to 
the classical JIam>nci4m. 

A covering of the nature of the turban is no doubt 
implied in the post-exihe term sdniph, rj'::* (\'^o wind 
-2 18), which was worn by 
' ^ ^ ^henoble of l)oth sexes (Job 29 14 ‘ diadem,’ 

RV^'g- ‘turban,’ Ts. 823 ‘hoods,’ RV 
‘turbans,’ cp Is. 623 ‘diadem,’ and Ecclus. 47 6t: of 
David [ 5 td 57 ?jua]), and even by priests (Zech. 85 Kldapn 

1 For the ‘ tu. ics (m^nD mentioned between the ‘breeches’ 
and ‘ robe ’ in Ecclus. 45 8c, the sing, should doubtless be read 
with ipBNA iro8-qpr}^. 

2 The me' it, we know, was seamless ; cp Mantle, § 2 [7]. 

The meaning of ";i:3 (Ex. 31 10, etc.), too, is obscure ; 

cp col. 1137, n. 1, and see Baentsch, ad loc^ 

3 Cp xoo-ujtx/Soi [AFL ; -wToi, B1 for the verb Ex. 2839 

(treated as a plu. constr.), and for the D'D'3iy of Is. 3 18 (see 
Caui., and Necklace, 2 n.). 


‘ mitre,’ RV"’^* ‘ turbtin,’ ‘ diadem ’).i A similar allusion 
is found in Ezek. I610 i;c*3nRi, ‘I bound 

thee with a tire of fine linen,' cp Orelli, Co., etc. 
The htlbdlim (o'Van, (rxoit'ia, EV ‘ ropes ’) of i K. 20 31 
sometimes taken to represent a primitive substitute for 
a fillet for the hair (so Nowack, //A 1 125, Benzinger, 
NA 104), may be taken otherwise to express the sub- 
missiveness of the men referred to. Ahab might drag 
them away as captives, and they would not resist.^ 
This agrees with the mention of sackcloth girt around 
their loins, as a sign of humiliation. Of the particular 
form of the Wpher, irN, of i K. 2O38 41! R\' (' head- 
band') we are ignorant; the context, however, shows 
that the wearer could cover his face with it. in which 
case it may have resembled the keffiyeh (cp Ass. aparn, 
apru, covering, head-gear).'* 

A head-dress of some elaborate nature and of Baby- 
lonian origin is alluded to in Ezek. 2815 C'Vco 'mip 
nn'CNNip (EV ‘ e.xeeeding in dyed attire’ RV*"^. ‘dyed 
turbans’). According to Delitzsch (Baer, Ezek. p. xii. ), 
ffbiilim = Ass. tnblu, ‘turban,’ but the word does not 
seem to be substantiated.® Another head-dress more 
ornate than the ordinary turban is the pH'r (“ins), which 
may have tapered to a point. It is worn by people of 
distinction, male (lizek. 24 17 23, EV ‘lire’) and female 
(Is. 820 AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘head-tire’), by priests (Ex. 
8928 Ezek. 44 18, AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ’ tire ’), and by the 
bridegroom (Is. 61 3 10), see Chaplet. 

It is not unlikely that we may find in the pPer the 
\vell-known conical head-gear worn by warriors, kings 
and gods of Assyria, Babylonia, and of the Hittites?® 
At all events it is exceedingly probable that this particular 
covering is the kind alluded to in the karbiHd, N‘r'313. of 
Dan. 821 (AV ‘ hat mg. ‘turban,’ RV ‘mantle’) 
which, from its shape, signifies in later Jewish-Aramaic 
and Syriac ‘ cock’s comb.' The Gr. Ven. correctly 
renders by Kvp^aaLa, which is actually likened to a 
cock’s comb in Arist. Av. 487. The RV rendering 
‘ mantle ’ relies too much up)on the doubtful ‘r'3”i3p of 
1 Ch. 1527.^ In the same passage (Dan. 821) ‘ turban ’ 

* With mniph, cp the high priest’s miptepheih (Mitre, 
§ I [2]), anil cr col, 3157, nn. 2 and 3. In Job 29 14 (above) the 
siintph and me' . are emblems of justice, and possibly typify 
the high priest. 

2 For ‘^his use of “Hn cp Ex. 29 9 I'CV. S 13, and perhaps Ass. 
hibsii, nead-band {Beitr. z. Ass. 1 499 525 f.).^ 

Cp the representations on the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments where captives are dragged away by ropes round 
melr necks. 

4 See Barth, Ktymolo^. Stud. 19. The Ass. parallel (Del. 

ProL 54) greatly increases the probability that in spile of 
the ease of corruption in more than one way, is the correct 
reading. The vocalisation, however, i.s uncertain. The As.s. 
root aparn., ‘to cover, clothe,' permits us to assume that the 
garment was a mantle which could be drawn over the head (see 
further, note on “INS, below). Targ. J. ‘cloak’ (cp Syr. 

I ; Nw %rt ) may come from a different root or 

perhaps ^ = in MH to plait, weave=y^^?). 

5 ‘Turban’ is traced back to Ar., Pers., and Hind, duibtxnd; 
it Is the same word as ‘ tulip,’ I tab tulipano (prop, a turban-like 
flower). With this cp the similes used by Josephus in his 
description of the high priest’s mitre (col. 3x56, § 2). If tublu 
can be proved (it is not cited by Del. HWB^ or Muss-.\rnoli), 
the resemblance between the two becomes significant. 

6 fit is difficult not to conjecture that is really the A.ss. 
apru, which (cp Jensen, Kosmol. 105, n. 2) is a synonym of agn 
the royal cap (not crown). See Creation-Epic 7 11, ‘Let him 
make the aprati, or royal caps, to shine.’ This view makes it 
still easier to accept the theory that “i£n in * E- -O38 41 is 
Ass. word referred to. For i2n "'ill then no longer be isolated. 
— T.K.C.l See Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chatd., etc. 1 106; Art 
in Jud. 2 27 145, etc., and for the view that a^ru is a crown or 
tiara. Hommel, Sudarab.Aliert. 37 (Munich, 1899). 

From this rendering Fox deduced the well-known Quaker 
doctrine prohibiting the removal of the hat even in the presence 
of royalty (Bevan, Dan. 84). 

8 A head-covering of this kind may have developed into the 
Roman piieus which, it has been suggested, was first introduced 
through the medium of Carthage (O. Schrader, RcaUncy. d. 
Indogerm. Altert. 455). 
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occurs in the for (AV ‘hosen,’ RV ‘ tunic ’)^ 

This rendering, implying an identification with ir^Tacro^, 
‘broad-brimmed hat,’ is extremely improbable; see 
Bkekches, aA 

For the sake of completeness it may be useful to note (a) the 
primitive straw hat worn by Sinaitic Bedouins (see WM.M As. 
u. Eur. 295), (H) the characteristic Hittite head-gear, curiously 
resembling, in its outline, the modern silk hat. Without the 
brim the Hittite hat resembles the elaborate crown of Marduk- 
idin-ahi (see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald.^ etc., 2 fig. 43), a 
variety, which, surmounted by a knob, recurs in several forms 
in representations of Assyrian monarchs (see of>. cit. 1 fig. 22). 
Finally ic) reference inay be made to the use of feathers in head 
coverings. The Ethiopians of Tirh.akah, as represented upon 
slabs in the Ilritish Museum, wear a feather in front, which is 
held in position with a_ ribbon or band, and Asur-hani-pal’s 
Arabians are adorned with a peculiar feathered crown which 
recurs in one shape or another, not only in S. Arabia (Hommel, 
SUdarab.Altert.^ d. lllener Hof museums, 32 jf.\ Munich, 
1899), but also in Ararat (Brit. Mus.), and Lycia, and other 
regions of Western Asia Minor (W. M. Muller, As. u. Ktir. 

364/)- 

See Cap, Chaplet, Crowx, Diadem, Helmet, and, for the 
priestly head-dresses. Mitre. I. a.— S. A. C. 

TURPENTINE TREE (repeMiNSoc [B]), Ecclus. 
24 16 AV, RV Terebin PH {q.v.). 

TURRETS Cant. 44 RV^’g^-, EV Armoury 

{q.v.). 

TURTLE (Tiri) Cant. 212), TURTLE DOVE. See 

Dove. 

TUTOR (eniTponoc). Gal. 42. RV ‘guardian’ ; in 
Mt. 208 Lk. 83 t EV ‘ steward.’ See Steward. 

TYCHICUS (tyXIKOC [Ti. WH]), one of the com- 
panions of Paul, was ‘ of Asia' (Acts204) and seems to 
have joined the apostle at some point on his ‘ third ' 
missionary journey, preceded him from Greece to Troas, 
and accompanied him thence, it would appear, to 
Jerusalem (Acts205). i 4 e is mentioned in Eph. 621 
and Col. 47 as the ' beloved brother and faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord ' who was the bearer of 
the epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians to 
their respective destinations. 2 Tim. 4 12 represents 
him as having been .sent by the apostle from Rome to 
Ephesu.s, and in Tit. 812 the apostle proposes to send 
either 'I'ychicus or Artemas to Titus in Crete. 

In the list.s of the ‘.seventy’ in Pseudo-Dorotheus and P.seudo- 
Hippolyius he is twice enumerated— once as bishop of Ccio- 
phonia and once as bishop of Chalcedon. In the work of the 
Pseudo- Epiphanius on the twelve apostles he is represented as a 
disciple and attendant of the apostle Andrew, b/ whom he is 
appointed bishop of Chalcedon. 

TYRANNUS, THE SCHOOL OF, the place where 
Paul, after his separation with his disciples from the 
synagogue at Ephesus, reasoned daily (Actsl09: 
^jx^pav diaXeyo/xeoos iv rf) axoXfj Tvpdopov [Ti.WH]). 
There is nothing to indicate who this Tyrannus was — 
whether himself a rhetorician or jdiilosopher, or merely 
the hirer of the premises. D, Syr., p. marg. (see 
Acts, § 17) has the reading T. tlpos, arro copas ir^inrrrjs 
€OJS 5€KdT7]S. Cp ERHESUS, 4. 

TYRE ("IV, AIV, TYPOC. Ass. .Surru, Egypt. Dara 
[As. 71 . Eur. 185]), the most famous of Phoenician cities. 

1 TwoTvres- history, see PH<ENiriA; cp 

references * ^'kbuciiadrezzar. Though never 
in the po.ssession of the Lsraeliles, Tyre 
is mentioned in the delimitation of the territory of 
Asher, in Josh. 10 29, as the ‘fenced city of Tyre’ 
or perhaps rather (following (5’h 
Tr7]y7}s, pyn>’) '[the fountain of] the fortress of Tyre,’ 
the landmark referred to being the fountain, not the 
city, 2 and also in the geographical sketch of the 

^ riapoL, tiara (Theod., © Vg.) and the corresponding readings 
of Pesh. and Ar. seem to refer properly to {<8313 and not to 
; see S. A. Cook, Jotirn. Phil.‘ES'^\ojf. (1899), followed 
by Marti, KHC, Daniel, 23 (1901). 

2 It is ver>' possible, however, that the de.scription in in'. 25- 
30 is based upon a list of places in the Negeb (cp Shihor- 
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operations of Joab at the census, 2 S. 247 ( 0 '^^^ 

0 ^o<r6ppav Tupou), where, however, the mention of 
Tyre as on the mainland must be due either to a late 
hand or to corruption of the text.’ From the pre.sent 
text of the OT it would appear that Tyre and Israel 
had close relations in the lime of Solomon (i K. 
5 7 9 ; but see Solo.mon) ; it is also mentioned in the 
times of Zerubbabel and Xehemiah (Ezra 87 [ 0 ® ffojpetv 
r=men of Tyre] i\eh. 13 r 6 [0®na om.]). A prophecy 
on Tyre finds a place in the Hook of Isaiah (Is. 23 ) ; and 
another in that of Amos (.\m. 1 9/ ) ; and three times in 
our Psalter glances are taken at dyre (Ps. 45 12 [13] 83 7 
[ 8 ] 87 4)- Unfortunately in all the.se prophetic and poetic 
l^assages— not c.xcepiing Is. 23 and also in Joel 3 [4]4 
Zech. 92/., the reading ‘Tyre’ is open to doubt (cp 
Mizr.-M.M, § 2<^, SiDON, § 3). W’here 'Pyre is certainly 
referred to {i.e., in Josh., and iLzra-Xeh., and in Ezek. 
26 - 23 , as redacted by the editor?), it is the island-city 
that is meant. So also in 2 Macc. 4 18/: Mk. 38 Mt. 
II21/. (Lk. 10i3^.) Mk. 724 (Mt. 1521) 31 Acts 1220, 
passages of great interest, but not to be dealt with in a 
geographical article. Palartyrus hatl an ancient name 
of its own, which Prasek has detected in the name Usii ; 
possibly the Israelites may have known it as Hos or 
Hosah (see Ho.sau). This city appears to have been 
ruined by the cruel Asur-bani-pal ; all the buildings 
that remained were demolished by Alexander, when 
about to construct the mole by which he was enabled to 
reach the island city. t. k. c. 

The modern Tyre {Silr) lies at the X\V. end of the 
former island, which is now, owing to the widening of 
2 Later Alexander's mole by deposits of sand, 
notices and ij'e .nai.dand by a 

present state. f '‘'"‘I 1 I he 

greatest length of the ancient island, 
from X”. to S. , is about § m. , and its area about 
142 acres — a small surface for so important a town. 
I'he researches of Renan seem to have completely 
refuted the once popular idea that a great part of the 
original island has disappearetl by natural convulsions, 
though lie believes that the remains of a line of sub- 
merged wall at the S. end indicate that about 15 acres 
more were once reclaimed from the sea and have been 
again lost. Confined to this narrow site — on which, 
moreover, place was found for the groat temple of 
Melkarlh with its courts, and for all the necessities of a 
vast trade, for docks and warehouses, and for the great 
piii'iilc factories (see Purple) which in the Homan time 
were the chief source of w'calth and made the tow n an 
unjdeasant place of residence (Strabo, 16 2 23 ; Pliny, 5 76) 
— 'lyre w’as very closely built ; Strabo tells us that the 
many-storied houses were loftier tiian those of Rome. 
In the Roman period the population overflowed its 
bounds and occupied a strip of the oi:)positc mainland, 
including the ancient Palajtyru.s. Pliny gives to the 
w’hole city,, continental and insular, a compass of 19 
R. m. ; but this account must be received with caution. 
In Strabo’s time the island was still the city, and 
PakTjtyrus on the mainlan<l was 30 stadia off, whilst 
modern research indicates an extensive line of suburbs 
rather than one mainland city that can be definitely 
identified wath Palaetyrus. 'rh(=: topography of Tyre is 
still obscure ow’ing to the paucity of I’hamician remains. 
The present harbour is certainly the Sidonian port, 


libnath), and that is a corruption of (cp following 

note). 

1 It^ is probable (see Tahtim -iionsm) that the present 
narr.ative in 2 S. 24 is an expansion of an earlier narrative, which 
represented the census of David as limited to the fighting men 
of Missur and Jerahmeel, reijions which David had recently 
brought under his sway (2 S. 8 2, and cp Moab, § 14). 

is a corruption of probably, the capital of Missur (cp 

INI IZRAIM, § 2 b). 

2 On 2 Macc., l.c., see Hercules, Jason, 2, and on the con- 
nection of Jesus with the ‘ borders of Tyre,’ see Keim. Gesek. 
Jesu Ton Nazara, 2 534^ 
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though it is not so large as it once was ; the other 
ancient harbour (the Egyptian port) has disappeared, 
and is supposed by Kenan to have lain on the other 
side of the island, and to be now absorbed in the 
isthmus. 'Fhe most important ruins are those of the 
cathedral, with its magniheent monolith columns of 
rose-coloured granite, now prostrate. 

riie water supply of ancient Tyre came from the powerful 
springs of Ras el-'Ain on the mainland (perhaps the ‘ fountain ' 
of Josh. 1929 — see § i), one hour S. of the city, where there 
are still remarkable reservoirs, in connection with which curious 
survivals of Adonis worship have been observed by Volney and 
other travellers. Tyre was still an important city and almost 


impregnable fortress under the Arab empire. From 1124 to 
1291 it was a stronghold of the crusaders, and Saladin himself 
besieged it in vain. After the fall of Acre the Christians deserted 
the place, which was then destroyed by the Moslems. The 
present town has arisen .since the Metawila occupied the district 
tn 1766. 

See Pietschmann, Gcsch. der Phdnicier, (1889); F. 

[ Jeremias, Tyrus bis zur Zeit Xebttkadnesars (1891); PraSek, 
Forschungen zur Gesch. des Alterthums^ 221-39 (1898); 
Winckler, ‘Assyrien u. Tyrus seit Tiglaih-pileser UIZ AOF 
265^ T. K. C., § I ; W.R.S., § 2. 

TYRE, LADDER OF (kAim<nkoc Typoy, ' Macc. 
i II59) ; see Ladder of Tyre. 


U 


UCAL Prov, 30 1. See Itiiiel and Ucal. 

UEL § 39) one of the b’ne Bani ; 

P^zral 0 34 (0V17A fl>abA], 9 v. twrjA [L]). In i P^sd. 9 34 

the name appears as JUEL (lovra [PA], tourjA [L]), cp oi/tjA [HJ, 
iovr}\ [A], twTjA [L] in v. 35, 

UKNAZ (T^p-I), 1 Ch. 4 15. AV ‘even Kenaz,' 

RV ‘ and Kenaz’ (!5 does not represent v 

ULAI ; in Dan. 82 (5 [87] aiAam ; of 0 

oyAAM, d'heod. [BAQF] joy oyB^A : in v. x 6 (5 
oyAAl. hut with coAai superscr. 87 a ; 'I'heod. as in v. 
2), mentioned in Dan. 8 2 as a river near ‘ Shushan the 
palace (?),’ in Elam ; cp 7’. 16 ‘between [the banks of?] 
Ulai.’ Presumably the (nar) U-la-a of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, described as ‘ a river whose banks arc good ’ 
(for a battle-field). The word for ‘river’ in Dan. 82 
dbd/), which in z'7'. 2 16 'Fheod. (BA(jr) gives 
instead of ‘ Ulni,’ occurs nowhere else, and is commonly 
viewed as a parallel form to Vnr, yubal (see Kd. , 
LehrgebAlZZ 460), Jer. 1/8 (EV ‘river’; ( 5 > 

‘ moisture ’), though ( 1 ? gives the Aramaic sense of ‘gate’ 
(7r/)6s Ty TTvXr) AiXafx). So in Dan. 83 Theod. [iiAQP] 
has ovjiaX where 0 ^^ has 7reXr;s. In Judith 16 *he 
Syriac has ' ITai,’ where the Greek has ‘ PlYD.A.SPES 
{(/.V.) ; can ‘llydaspes’ be an error for ‘C'hoaspes’? 
At any rate, Herodotus (1 188 ; 649 52), followed by 
Strabo ( 15 728), places Susa on the C'hoaspes ; but Pliny 
(8135) makes the Pmlmus the river which flows by that 
capital. According to Xdldeke, though it is possible 
that Susa in the days of its glory may have stretched 
from the Euheus to the C'hoaspes (if we assume these 
rivers to be different), it is more probable that the two 
r.ames represent the same river. Frd. Delitzsch, how- 
ever, infers confidently from the cuneiform evidence 
that the Eulmus is not the C'hoaspes (the Ass. Uknfi 
= mod. Kercha), but the Karun, which is the P^asitigris 
{i.e., Lesser 'I'igris), up which sailed Ncarchus and 
the Macedonian fleet to join Alexander. In all this, 
however, the uncertainty of the original text of Daniel 
and of Judith must be remembered. [On the reading 
‘ Ulai,’ see Shushan, and cp Cn't. Bib. The question 
of an underlying te.xt in which the geography was 
different must here be reserved.] 

Cp Xoldeke, ‘Ulai,’ Bib. Lex. ^576^. \ Del. Paradies, 177 
193 329 ; Lofuis, Chaldeea and Susiana, 423^ 

ULAM (D^-IN; oyAAM [BAL]). i. A Machirite 
name; i Ch. 7 16 17 (tjAu/x (LI). Ulam's brother is called 
Rekem. Roth names mean the .same thing— viz. , Jerahmeel. 
Cp Rekem, and for ‘ Ulam’ cp Elam = Jerahmeel in Ezra 2 7 31, 
and probably Is. 21 2 Jer. 4934^ 

2. Ancestor (in a genealogy of Benjamin [7.7'., § 9 ii. ^ 1 ) of the 
IVne Ulam [i.e., Jerahmeel] who were distinguished for their 
archery; i Ch. S 39^^ (atAa/m, aiAei/x [B]). Seey( 9 ?? 11 no 1 12_/, 

9 and 12, and for Jerahmeelite archers, Jer. 4935, ‘ Behold, I 


^ According to Jen.sen however is a loan-word from 

•Xss. ubbal ‘ carries down ’ ; cp the phrase in the Ass. inscrip- 
tions, ‘ which {i.e., the Ulai) carries down [ubbalti] its full waters 
to the sea,’ Ges. Le.r.i^^)^ s.v. 


will break the bow of Elam [Jerahmeel], the chief [source] of 
their strength. '1 T. K. C. 

ULLA(X^r; Cp Palm, [fern. ] and Sin. coAa 
[BA]), an Asherite whose sons are named in i Ch. 739. 
Possibly therefore he is to be identified with one or other 
of the preceding Asherites — e.g., Shual (^i’tr), v. 36, or 
Ara (r-ir), V. 38. ©U however, omits the names of 
Ulla and Ara, and makes Hanniel and Kizia sons of 
Ithran. See Asher, § 4, ii. and note. 

UMMAH (ntDF), one of a group of place-names in 
Josh. 1929 (end), 30, which, since they produce great 
stylistic awkwardness, may have been introduced from 
Judg. I31 (Steuernagel). It is usual to emend ,-ioy (MT 
Ummah) into (MT in Judg. l.c. ‘Acco’). See 
Ptolemais. Geographically this can be made plaus- 
ible (see Moore, Judg. 51) ; but whether it can be said to 
be favoured by a study of the variations of the MSS of 
(!5, is at any rate doubtful. 

There is a strong probability that parts of the geographical 
.survey in Josh, have been based upon earlier lexis which referred 
to the Negeb, where accordingly we may have to suppose that 
the clans or tribes of Israel originally dwell. Also that .-cp 
pey “ pi’ (M4' in Judg.), and apxto^, aKxcu, aKKtop, and 

aKKUi^, all ultimately come from ^Rcm’ (Jerahmeel). Notice 
that the valley of .\chor (nri’) in Jo.sh. 7 24-26 is near ‘Jericho* 
— Jerahmeel (Radesh ? ; see Jkkicho. §4). How the final 
t diior of Josh. 19 24-31 read the name given in MT as Ummah, 
mc,y be left uncertain. The pas.sage has but a doubtful 
geographical value. 

As to the Versions, Pesh. and 2 Heb. MSS (de Rossi) read 
Df ih^ Gk. MSS, B has ap\(ti^ (i.e., a\u)p, modified by 
poM^?). A group of MSS which as a rule agree with B (16 52 
53 57 77 85 131 144 236 237) read axxw ; another group (44 74 76 
84 134) axKwp, and the related MSS 54 75 A and V 

(Holmes and Parsons, HI XI) and related cursives with L, 
Compl., Aid. and Syro-hex., in which the names are generally 
corrected after the Hebrew, a/Li/u,a. See conspectus in Hollen- 
berg (ZA V'lfX liooyC). T. K. C. 

UMPIRE (n'^JID), Job 9 33 EVmgr-. EV Daysman. 
See Mediator. 

UNCLEAN. See Clean and Unclean. 

UNCTION (xpicma), i Jn.220; RV Anointing. 

UNICORN also Dn [Job 399/]. CNN") [Ps. 

92 ii], cp plur. D'Pl [Ps.222i]; a\onok€PCOC ^ 

1 Originally Jer. 46-51 appears to have referred to the peoples 
on the S. and SE. of Palestine. Owing partly to confusions of 
geographical names, the original prophecies have been filled up 
and expanded so as to appear to have a wider scope. This is a 
highly probable, though a new*, result. See Prophet, § 45. 

■- Cp Jer. 21 13 47 s where p.'syn and cpcy botk probably come 
from (see Cri/. Bib.). 

The Nab. pr. n. jS’-i 2 316) may po.ssibly be connected 

with CRT 

^ With regard to the rendering of 0, it should be noticed 
that a belief in the existence of a one-horned animal goes back 
to Aristotle (Part. An. 863), who mentions as such the oryx, 
and the Indian ass. Later accounts such as lhal of TElian 
(jVat. IO20) are largely influenced by ihe accounts of the 
rhinoceros; cp Houghton in Ann. and Mag. 0/ Nat. //ir/., 
Nov. 1862, and art. ‘ Unicorn * in Ency. Brit.^^) 
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UNKNOWN GOD, 

Rhinoceros unicornis), a much-debated and somewhat 
tinhappy rendering of the A\',^ occurs some nine times 
in the OT, where it regularly gives place in RV to i 
WiLD-OX (mg. Ox-ANTEI.OPE, cp Nil. 2322 etc. ). It I 
appears as a wild untamable animal, the most unlikely | 
of all to submit to the plough (Job 399-12), of great j 
strength (Ps. 222i, parallel to aryeh ‘lion’), and 1 
agility (z<^. 296, parallel to ‘calf’), whose horns | 
were lofty and a symbol of power and might (Nu. ' 
2322 “ 248 Dt. 33 i 7 cp Ps. 92ii [on which see Che., I 
/^i-.f-*]). From Is. 347 (ot ddpoi ‘ Rhinoceros ') it 

was apparently used also in sacrifices. The Heb. re'em 
is the same as the Ass. rfmu,'^ which is a strong- horned, 
fierce-looking wild bull depicted with shoulders fully- 
arched, images of which were often placed at the 
entrances of Assyrian palaces."^ Among the Assyrians < 
it was often employed in metaphors of strength, and at j 
times occurs in parallelism with pirn, elephant. Hence 
it is not improbable that the animal referred to is ! 
the Aurochs, the Ur us of Julius Caesar [BG^-zZ), \ 
who mentions it as existing in the forests of Central 
Europe, and the Bos primigenius of naturalists. Its ; 
teeth were found by Tristram in Lebanon, in the valley 
of the Nahr-el-Kalb, which is just in the neighbourhood I 
where Tiglath-pileser 1 . (1120-1100 B.C. ) claimed to 
have killed the rimu. The Aurochs was of great size 
and, to judge by records, of great ferocity ; it was 
hunted and killed by prehistoric man, as skulls which 
are occasionally found pierced with flint instruments | 
testify, it probably lingered in remote parts of Europe 
till the middle ages, and it is believed to have been the i 
ancestor of the domesticated breeds of cattle. Probably I 
its least altered descendants are the wild herds of 
certain English parks such as Chillingham, though 
these have certainly fallen off in size, in which they 
compare unfavourably with fossil remains of the B. 
primigenius.^ See Fr. Del. Heb. Lang. 6 ff. ; Schr. 
KA T , 256; tiommel, Saugethiere, 227. 

A similar animal is the ‘ wild cow ’ or wadiha which, according 
to Doughty (Ar. Des. 1 328), may probably be the CN'l. Though 
of no great size it has dangerous horns mea.suring sometimes 23 
inches (cp illustration op. cit. 327), with which when maddened 
with wounds it will inflict fatal injuries. The animal goes in 1 
herds of three to five, and only the keenest hunter can hope to i 
catch one. 

The literary history of the unicorn in classical and mediaeval | 
ages has been treated by C. Cohn, Gesc/t. d. FAnhorns (Berlin, 
1896-7). A. E. S. — S. A. C. ! 

UNKNOWN GOD, ALTAR TO THE (ArNCOCTo) 
060 ) [Ti. WH] ; AV, RV‘^^'- ‘to the Unknown ( lod ' 
RV ‘ to an Unknown God ’ Acts 17 23). it is of little 1 
moment which rendering we adopt ; difference in | 

t In Dt. 33 17 the horns of the unicorn are spoken of, and to 
evade the difficulty AV has to render the sing. CNT by the plural. ^ 

2 By eXT nisyin, Nu. /.c., RV ‘strength of the wild-ox,’ we f 

should rather understand the reference to be to the animal’s horns 
(so RVmg.). niSyiri) lit- ‘eminences,’ from cp Ar. 

yafa, a hill, and yafda, to ascend. [For a conjecture, see 
Grit. Bib.\ j 

3 According to its ideogram, a ‘ mountain-ox,’ cp Del., Enist. 
Schr if t, 56. 

* The old conventional representation of the unicorn is in- 
geniously explained by Haupt (‘ Psalms ’. S' /?D 7 ’, ET, 173). On 
the reliefs from the N. palace of Assur-bani-pal we see the I 
king grasping a lion by the ear and piercing his body with a 1 
spear. Another represents an arrow fixed in the lion’s forehead. ! 
The existence of the unicorn seems to be derived from Persian 
sculptures at Persepolis and Susa, and these in turn were 
undoubtedly influenced by Assyro- Babylonian sculptures. 'The 
conception of the horn, according to Haupt, has accordingly arisen 
from the imagination of the Persian artist who combined the 
arrow and ear 1 

5 In Arabic the cognate rPm is applied to the Antelope 
Leucoryx, a meek and graceful animal, an inhabitant of the 
deserts of Arabia and NE. Africa — the very opposite of the 
Ass. and Heb. CN"!. When the older wild bull became extinct, 
the oryx from its size and general aspect was the natural legatee 1 
of its name (cp Che. on Is. 34 7). Cp the similar variation 
in the meanings of ibp and in Heb. and the cognate 

languages. ' 


ALTAR TO THE 

interpretation cannot be based upon a distinction 
between definite and indefinite article here, but must 
be del iv’ed from d7i'u>o'r(p alone. 'I’he word is trans- 
lated ‘unknown,’ or ‘unknowable.’ W’hichever be 
accepted we must be careful to exclude all non-Athenian 
connotation. To suppose an allusion to the God of 
the Jews is clearly impossible, in spite of the fact that 
the epithet ‘ wholly hidden ’ (rrdyKpixpos) was applied to 
Yahwe by gentile writers (Just, Mart. Ad Gr. 38 ; 
Apo/. 2 ro; Phil. Leg. 44). On the other hand, it is 
equally unjustifiable to read into the inscription the 
signs of ‘ a want of something deeper and truer. ’ 
Both notions would be anachronisms. Although we 
have no example of an inscription in the precise terms 
quoted in Paul’s speech, there is no difficulty in illus- 
trating and verifying the passage. Pausanias (i. 1 4), on 
his way from Phalerum to Athens, remarks the altars of 
' gods called unknown, and of heroes ’ (/jeoAcot be QUhv re 
dvofxa^ofjAv^v dyvihoToiv Kal ijpdowv). It would be 
most natural to take this to mean several altars, each 
with the inscription in the singular ; but it is difficult to 
do this in the face of what Pausanias says at Olympia, 
‘beside it is an altar of Unknown Gods’ {Trpbs avT(p 5 ’ 
iariv ’ Ayvtbarojv Oeojv v. 14 8). Philostratus in his 

life of Apollonius (63) writes, ‘it is more prudent to 
speak well of all the gods, and especially at Athens, where 
are found also altars of unknown deities’ {creoeppoHo-Tepov 
TO vepl irdvTOjv dewv eb Xeyeiv Kai raOra ' XdTjvrjcnv, ov 
Kal dypdbarojp dai/advaiP tdpvPTat) ; where again 

it is impossible to say whether the altars bore 
the words ' AypibaroLs deoh or ' AyvoxjTip 'I'he 

significance of such altars is clear from Diog. Laert. 
1 110. Epimenides in his purification of Athens is 
said to have turned out some black and white sheep on 
the Areopagus, directing attendants to follow and 
watch them, and on the spot where the animals lay 
down altars were built rip TrpoarjKOvri deep. This ex- 
pression cannot be translated, ‘ the appropriate local 
deities ’ (Grote), indicating that in each instance the 
divinity was a recognised and familiar one : this is 
clear from the words which immediately follow {bOep 
^TL Kal PUP ^CTTLP evp€LP Kazd robs drjpLovs tCjp ' AOriPaioiP 
(3(jjfjLobs dpcopbfjLovs). The people on this and possibly 
on subsequent occasions knew not what divinil}’^ had 
been offended and required propitiation. In Rome in 
precisely the same way it often taxed the inventive 
powers of the College of Pontifices to say what god had 
sent prodigies. Sometimes they named him from the 
manifestation itself — e.g., Aius Locutius, the \\)ice 
which forewarned the city of the approaching Gauls ; 
sometimes, being in doubt, they used the formula ‘ sive 
del sive deai’ (Aul. Gell. 238). It is on this principle that 
we find a woman imprecating curses on her rival and 
praying to the deities of the hot spring, ‘ iiti vos aquaj 
ferventes, sive vos Nimfas (Nvmphas) sive alio C|UO 
nomine vultis appellari, uti vos earn interimatis’ {/ns. 
Urb. Rom. 14 1). In a well known passage of Horace 
we have ‘ Matutine Pater, seu lane libentius audis ’ {Sat. 
ii. 6 20). In the passage quoted from Diog. it is possible, 
however, that by dpinpugous we should understand the 
altars to have been altogether without inscription. If so, 
we see that our examples fall into three clas.ses, according 
to the degree of doubt in the worshipper’s mind. The 
altar may be left without inscription ; whether it is god 
or goddess that claims it cannot be guessed. Or again, 
it is inscribed ‘to the unknown god,’ in the singular 
or plural. In the third case the deity is known, but 
the votary is ignorant of the proper mode of address. 

We may mention, but only to dismiss it, the theory th.at in the 
case of Athens these altars dated from a time when writing was 
unknown and were subsequently inscribed when men no longer 
knew to w'hat god they had been raised. We must reject also 
Jerome's statement {ad Tit. 1 12) that the inscription ran ‘ to 
the gods of Asia and Europe, to unknown and strange gods ’ : 
the whole point of the reference in the speech lies in its being 
an exact quotation. Jerome may indeed have seen such an 
in.scription as he mentions ; but it w'as certainly not that alluded 
to in Acts. 
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If we take the far less probable rendering ' to the 
unknowable god,’ we must understand the words to 
refer to the mysteriousness of God. We may then 
compare the inscription on the Cr are of the Egyptian 
Isis — ‘ I am, and was, and shall be ; no man hath 
lifted my veil’ (Pint. Df /s. et Os.\ Still better is the 
inscription on an altar of Mithra found at Ostia — 
‘signum indeprehensibilis Dei.' (For analogies, see 
Frazer, Pans. U33. ) w. J. w. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD (n-iD), Gen. 19 3, etc. 
See Bread, § i, Leaven, § 2, and Passover, § i /. 15. 

UNNI ('iir ; perhaps shortened from [ = either 

the probable gentilic ' Anani (so Che. ; cp Crit. Bib. 
on I Ch. 824 15 18}, or ‘ Yahw6 answers,’ § 52]). 

1. A Leviiical door-keeper, a musician (iCh. 15 i 8 ; eAiojrjA 

1 I)|, [xl, art (A|, araria9[L] ; 7 '. 20: wret arari,[Al, 

ararias [L]). Cp Ki. * Chron.’ SBO T, cui loc. 

2. RV Unno, a l.,evite, temp. Nehemiah (Xeh. 129 Kt. 

om. larat [L]). In L larat is a doublet of 

areKpoi/orro = Omitting ‘And Bakbukiah ' (as a gloss 

from Neh. 11 17), render, ‘ And their brethren took up the strain 
(ranged) over against them.’ So Guthe(.S"A’ 6 > 7 ' [Heb.], ad toe.') ; 
cp Be.-Rys. ad loc.^ 

UPHAZ (TS- 1 N) in the phrases ‘gold from Uphaz’ 
and ‘gold of Uphaz' (r^lXD IT]], zahdb me fiphdz, 
Jer. IO9, TQ- 1 X DHS, kBhem '’iiphdz, Dan. 10 5) is an 
imaginary place-name. Both passages are corrupt, the 
former most probably, the latter certainly. Later 

scribes, who knew the rare phrase zahdb 

muphdz (i K. IO18; see Gold, § i f/.] and n. ), 
imagined this to mean ‘gold from Uphaz’ (t 5 \s*S 'l 
711 e iiphdz), and read this or (in Dan. 10 5) a phrase like 
this, in the indistinctly written te.xt which they were 
copying. 

(rt) The MT of Jer. IO9 is not well supported. Vg. has 
a uruin de C 'fphaz, hut 0 xpucriot' [ BA(J1, Ir I — , 

: "hile Tg., Pesh., Syr.-He.\. (mg.), and Tlieod. pre- 
suppose Giesebr. (but not Co.) reasonably adopts 

this : cp p;2 for pin Ezek. 1 14. (b) The phrase in Ban. 10 5 is 

rendered er xpwcria) ox^a^ by Theod. [BAQ] ; however, 

instead of rendering it, translates what is really a corrupt form 
of two dittographed words from the line above, except that it 
appends to this 7*), i.e., it gives €i/ 6 e 5 upeVos ^vaaira Kal ttji' 
6(r<^uv Trepi€^a>(T/xe"i'09 / 3 i;craiVu> kol ck p-ecrou aurou (f)0i<s (where 
(^cos is simply a Gra:cised la I cp Cant. 5 11). 0 ’s Hebrew 

ALS must therefore have had, not cfi;], hut 73 
The second word was indistinctly written, and was read by him 
iainCsl. But we must not suppose that ISIT is really more 
correct, ‘Girded with gold of Uphaz’ (or, as 0 ’s text ran, 
‘with refined gold’) is not a natural expression. We should 
almost if not quite certainly correct TSIR cnaa into 12 pppHS, 
‘ with embroidery of gold.’ A magnificently embroidered girdle 
is what we expect to hear of ; the correction is easy, self-evident. 
Probably is an earlier reading than isix i 12 VjnJD would 
resemble B L also of course more plausible ; the con- 

text does not suggest the mention of a locality. It is worth 
noting that J. D. Michaelis explained 3,11 astsixS 2 nG ^^Lo 
that in Cant, 5 11 0 read 121 Cn 2 > Theod. tsix Cn 2 (Lag.). 
Cp Gold. T. K. C, 


UR OF THE CHALDEES, lit. Ur Kasdim (IIX 
; [h] [tcon] xaAAaioon [BXADEL] ; 

1 PrPvnTput ; Syr. b/r 

* /yl7 *«»••»<» .7 * T 7 yTT V\^ t ♦ 11-^ V 


theory. 


' d^kaldayyd ; Ur Chaldcporum, but in Xeh. 
{de) igne Chaldeeorum, alluding to the 
Rabbinic explanation of ‘Ur’ as = fire, with which a 
singular Aggadic legend is connected ; see Jeivish 
Encyclopcrdia, I91, and cp Koran, Sun 21), (ien, 11 28 31 
107. The place whence Abram set out on the journey 
to Canaan, also mentioned in Neh. 97 t- That Ur is the 


1 The following word cH'nR. if not a corruption for cnnnR 

‘ after them,’ may have been introduced to give a meaning to '3 
and the already corrupt Dijj*? DH'riRj Be.-Rys. point 

out, is unnecessary here ; cp v. 24. 

2 [Probably 0 read piR f'^f ")1R> rather is a translitera- 
tion of Tix confused (?) with ny.] 
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old Babylonian city of Uru (mod. Mukayyar, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, about 40 m. SE, from W'arka and 
about 135 m. .SE. from Babylon) is altogether more likely 
than Rawlinson’s identification with PTech (?,>s*), the 


mod. Warka,"^ and is generally accepted ; even Dill- 
mann in 1892 {GenS^K 214), after holding out long 
against the view, substantially adopted it. The chief 
opponent of the theory at present is Kittel {Hist. 1 181 ff . ; 
and earlier, Theol. Stud, aus Wiirtt. 7215^). The 
fact that there is no other known Ur in the territory of 
the Kasdim than the Babylonian Ur is a great difficulty 
in the way of rejecting the identification, especially since 
language • and literature point so decisively to close 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonians. If it 
is difficult to reconcile with other statements of J or of P 
— who mentions Ur Kasdim (Gen. 1 1 31 ) — that only points 
more strongly to the strength of the tradition in favour 
of the Babylonian Ur. But in fact the difficulties are 
not so formidable as Kittel thinks, [and the compara- 
tive antiquity of the tradition is shown by Judith 56 
Jubilees 11 .Acts 74- Cp Francis Brown, JBL, Dec. 
1887, pp. 46^ ; Del. Par. 226 /. ; Budde, Urgeschichte, 
433/1 Schrader, 1729/ ; and see references 
in Dillmann’s note on Gen. 11 28]. 

The greatness of the city of Uru in politics, religion, 
and commerce is well brought out by Honimel, GBA 
2 Grpqtapss 325-329 (cp his Die semit. 

' , a T> K Spracheii, 204-211) ; see 

U Babylonia, §48. Rogers {HBA 

■ 2371/ ) thus describes its situation. 

‘ The river Euphrates flowed just past its gates, affording 
easy transportation for stone and wood from its upper waters, 
to which the Lebanon, rich in cedars, and the Amanus were 
readily accessible. The Wady Rummein came close to the city 
and linked it with central and southern Arabia, and along that 
road came gold and precious stones, and gums and perfumes to 
be converted into incense for temple-worship. Another road 
went acro.ss the verj' desert itself, and, provided with wells of 
water, conducted trade to southern Syria, the peninsula of Sinai, 
and across into Africa. This was the shortest road to Africa, and 


commerce between Ur and Egypt passed over its more difficult 
but much .shorter route than the one by way of Haran and 
Palestine. Nearly opposite the city the Shatt-el-Hai emptied 
into the Euphrates, and so afforded a passage for boats into the 
Tigris, thus opening to the commerce of Ur the vast country 
tributary to that river. Here, then, were roads and rivers 
leading to the N., E., and W., but there was also a great outlet 
to the southward. The Euphrates made access to the 
Persian Gulf easy. No city lay S. of Ur on that river except 
Eridu, and Eridu was no competitor in the world of conimerce, 
for it was devoted only to temples and to gods — a city given up 
to religion.’ 


The local god of Uru was Nannaru or Sin, the 
moon-god ; cp Eupolemus (Eus. Preep. Ev. 9 17), ac- 
cording to whom the Babylonian city Ka/xaplvr) (Moon- 
city) was called by some 7r6\ts OvpLTj. 

These details are doubly interesting if Abraham was 
a historical personage, or even if the tribe which 
regarded him as its ancestor once lived a pastoral life in 
the neighbourhood of Uru (cp Tomkins, Li/e of 
AbrahainT^^, J ff.). Certainly it is still the average 
opinion of scholars that the Ur-kasdim, with which P 
at any rate, if not also JE, closely connects Abraham, 
is this S, Babylonian city. Why ‘-kasdim ’ was added, 
is not indeed plain ; for no other Ur is mentioned in 
theOT. That, however, is a mere trifle. The considera- 
tions which induce Kittel ^ to reject the prevalent theory 
are as follows : — 

(i) The genealogy given by P in Gen. 11 10 
assumes that the Semites of Arpachsad’s time migrated 
. gradually from N. Armenia to Mesopo- 

3. Kittel s They then moved on to Harran. 

opposition. harmony with the above fact P 

states (Gen. 84) that the ark ‘ rested on the mountains 


1 [This view was adopted by Loftus, Chaldea and Susianay 
126 (1857). The Syrian Christians, however, maintain Edessa 
to be the Ur-casdim of the patriarch.] 

2 The English translation of the History (1 181, n. 4) gives 
an important modification of view as regards ‘Armenian 
Chaldaians ’ ; Kittel now withdraws one of his original 
arguments. 
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of Ararat,’ which must be on the N. or X\V. of 
Assyria. Here is the starting-point of the subsequent 
history. Can we imagine him siitUi^Mily transporting 
the Semites to the mouth of the Euphrates, and making 
this their starting-point, simply to bring them back to 
the place where they once stood with Seriig? 

(3) We also meet with ‘ Ur-kasdim ' in the J2 
stratum ( 11 28 15 7). Now J does not state where the 
ark grounded. Btidde therefore conjectures that J 
must have meant a mountain in the S. of the land 
of the Two Rivers, corresponding to Mt. Nisir in the 
Babylonian story. From this point Noah’s descendants 
will have pressed on to Ur, in S. Babylonia. Terah 
and Abraham are then supposed to have migrated to 
Harran. 'Fhis conjecture is not a very solid one ; but in 
any case * what a marvellous zigzag we must ascribe to 
Jo, if we make him take the Semites from the mountain 
in the S. on which they landed, to Mesopotamia in 
the N. (Peleg, .Serug), thence to Ur-Mugheir, and thence 
to Haran ! ’ 

Gunkel, too [Gen. 145 [1901]), does not accept the 
favourite identification. ' * d'he Kasdim,’ he says, ‘are 

4 And Chaldaians of the ' ‘ land of the 

Gankel’s people of the 

same name reckoned in 2222 among the 
Nahorids ; cp also Job 1 17 2 K. 242 and see Wincklcr 
AOF^^^, 2 250-252. From the description in Gen. 11 31 we 
can only infer that the way from Ur-kasdim to Canaan 
passed by Harran. Against this location of Ur-kasdim 
it may be objected that we know l^oth Uru and Harranu 
to have been famous seats of moon -worship, so that 
these two places appear to have an inner connection. 
But this coincidence may be accidental. At any rate 
the statement that Abraham came from Ur-kasdim 
will be a very primitive tradition — a variant to the other 
statement that he came from Harran. In P both 
traditions are united in such a way that two journeys 
are distinguished, the first from Ur-kasdim to Harran, 
the second from Harran to Canaan.’ 

The riddle, as usual!}’’ stated, admits of no satisfactory 
solution, for the simple reason that the texts of the 
narratives in Genesis, after having been 
partly corrupted in transcription, were 
re-edited by men who had different 
geographical presuppositions from those 
of the original writers. It is becoming more and more 
probable that the original scene of the primary Hebrew 
legends was in the Negeb. From ‘ Adam ' to Joseph 
this can be traced, sometimes with virtual certainty, 
sometimes with considerable probability. The geo- 
graphical changes introduced were owing partly (as we 
have seen) to corruption, and partly to the perplexing 
similarity of the names in different parts of the ancient 
East (cp Schr. 29 247). There was a Harran in 

the N. ; there was also in all probability a Harran in 
the S. (referred to, e.^., in the phrase, ' Sanballat the 
Haranite,’ ■'jinn, Neh. 2 10, see Sanballat). There 
was an Aram in the N. ; there wa.s also an Aram in 
the S. The later scribes unfortunately forgot all 
about the southern Harran and Aram, though they were 
conscientious enough to leave abundant half-concealed 
evidence of their existence. Transcriptional errors too 
were easy. 

and ::npj np and were very easily confounded, and 
beside C’lD there was a form Ct 7 ^ 3 , which was liable to be mis- 
written ca'ip and even pc’.'DT (see Prophet, col. 3861, n. 2). 
It would not be right at the opening of a large field of inquiry 
to assume that such confusions in any particular case were more 
than probable. But we are nof at the opening of an inquiry. 
Sufficient evidence has been produced by the present writer to 
justify him in the assertion that there is a strong proljability in 
favour of any correction which brings any particular legend 


5. New solu- 
tion of 
problem. 


1 In Gen.C^) 139 [1902I, however, Gunkel falls back on the 
average opinion of scholars. After stating the view mentioned 
in the opening sentence of the quotation, he continues, ‘ against 
the latter location of Ur-kasdim it may, with justice {tnit gutem 
Grund\ be objected, etc.’ 


referred to away from the N. into the .S. (/.^., into the Negeb). 
In a continuous survey of the sagas or legends of Genesis it would 
be possible to make this clear to virtual demonstration. AH that 
can be done here is to point out that, given the presupposiiioiis 
obtained by the study of other passages, we have a right to 
make the following emendations which affect tlie question of 
‘ Ur-kasdim.' 

1. Arpachsad | come from aiy, ‘ Arah-cush(im) 

2. Ur-kasdim (C'3w*3 J — i.e.^ ‘Cushite Arabia.' 

3. Chesed 0^3) comes from C'iS — /.<?., ‘Cush’ in N. Arabia’ 
(see Cush, 2). 

4. Damm^sek (p^S'T) sometimes comes from D‘^13 ‘ Cusham. 

5. Kena’an (jy33) sometimes comes from TJp ‘ Kenaz.' 

In spite of the aUempts of Gunkel and Winckler^ to justify the 
traditional reading, it remains for us no mere struggling 
hypothesis but a fact that the ‘ Kasdim ’of Job 1 17 2 K. 24 q, 
are the N. Arabian Cushites (see Job, BfxjK of, § 14 ; Obaihah 
(B ook), col. 3460, n. 1). We are now bound to go farther, 
and to assert that according to the original tradition Abraham 
(the Jerahmeelite patriarch) first dwelt in *Arab-cush, and thence 
went to rtarriin in the land of Kenaz. It will be remembered 
that Caleb was known as a Kenizzite, and as the hero of Hebron, 
which name appears to have supplanted the original name 
Rehoboth (7.74). Abram or Abraham too migrated to Hebron, 
or rather Rehoboth — the well-known Rehoboth in the Negeb; 
he retained however a ‘son of Cusham,’ ‘a Cushamite,’ whom 
he had brought from ‘Arab-cush (Gen. 15 2 ; see Crit. In 

the same chapter which stales this circumstance we read {v. 7) a 
solemn assurance of Vahwe that he had brought Abraham from 
‘Arab-cush to possess the laud of Kenaz. It is difficult to believe 
that the original writers (or schools of writers) whom we 
symbolise as J and R were unaware of this. On Neh. 97 we 
must content ourselves with referring to Crit. It is enough 

to have stated distinctly here the original tradition. 

F. 13 . § I ; T. K. C. §§ 2-5. 

UR (1-1N), one of David’s ‘thirty’ (i Ch. 11 sst ; 
c 9 yP [^]- COYP [^]- bop ['^]' OYP U'])- would 

have expected Uri (nix) ; but see IOliitillet, 2. 

URBANE, or rather, as in RV, Urbanus (oypBanoc 
[T i. WH]), is saluted as ‘our fellow-worker in Christ' 
in Rom. 16 9. The name is a T^atin one. When, or in 
what capacity, Urbanus helped the apostle in his 
missionary labours is not known. 

Urbanus figures as bishop of Macedonia in the list of ‘the 
seventy ' compiled by Pseudo- Dorotheas. The uird/xi'ij/aa of 
Peter and Paul as given by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes 
represents him as consecrated bishop of Tarsus by Peter. 

URI ('TIN, perhaps a clan-name, shortened and 
corrupted from Jerahme’eli [so Che.], but see Names, § 52, and 
cp Uki.\h). 

1. b. Hiir — from ‘Ashhur’? [Che.] — the father of Bkzaleei. 
(E-k. 31 2 3530 2 Ch. 1 5 : oup[e]iou [ B, and A in 2 Ch.], oup[eJt 
AFLl; I Ch.22o; ovp[elt [BAL]). 

2. Father of CjEBEK [^.7’., no. 2I (i K. 4 19 : aSai aS&ai 

[L]). Cp SoLOMox, § 6, third note. 

3. A post-exilic door-keeper temp. Ezra; Ezra 10 24 (a>5ov6> 

[Bn], w 5 ou 6 [A], ouptav [Ll)= i Ch. 917 (Ahimax ; *, aipia/x 

[B], -f[AL]); probably corrupt [Che.l)=i Esd.9 25t (oupia? 
[LI; om. EV with BA, unless the name is buried in arij? of 
ToA/3aR)j? = c^j-|+«eT)9 or in of v. 24). 

URIAH, and in Mt. 16 AV, Urias (HniN. but no. 3 
•inn-IN ; 0 YP[ 6 ]|&C [BNAL]). 

The name might mean ‘ Yahwe is a fire,’ § 35 ; cp Ariel, 1. 
It is strange, however, that a Vahwistic name should he borne 
by a Hittite. The difficulty disappears if we accept Jastrow’s 
t]ieory(//>Z. 13 joi jf . ; see Names, § log, n. 3) that the element 
rr’ i.s often only an emphatic afformative. It is equally non- 
existent on the theory that this element has generally arisen 
out of the common termination of geiiiilics. like 

Uriel, 'TN, Uri, is in fact most probably a corruption 

either of ’SvDnTl'j Jerahmeeli, or of 'Arabi. Cp also Uru 

in the Phoenician Urumilki (A'.4 185). The amount of 

evidence for such corruptions is too great to be disregarded. 

I. A ' Hittite,’ one of David’s heroes (2 S. 2839 [ovpei 
L], T Ch. 1141 [ovpei BN]), who took part in the war 
against the Ammonites under Joab, and was got rid of 
by David in a most cowardly way to cover over his 
adultery with Bathsheba Uriah's wife (2 S. 11 

129^ I K.155).2 

1 .See .(4 D/s 2 250-252. 

2 The qualification in tk 5 (end) is wanting in 0^, and is 
no doubt a glo.ss. The redactor himself elsewhere gives David 
an absolute eulogy (11 34 38). So Benz., Kittel. 
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Our view of the notices of Uriah in 2 S. 11 yC, however, needs i 
revision in the light of the facts ; (i) that the list of David’s 
heroes, which includes ‘ Uriah the Hitiite,’ makes no allusion to 
the reported treachery of David ; (2) that the story of this 
treachery has undoubtedly been manipulated (see Hath- 
SHEBA, Jedidiah, Solomon, § 2), out of a regard for edifica- 
tion ; and (3) that, 'fin being most probably a mutilated form of 
Tijin’l, ‘ Rehobothite,’ and * Rabbah of the b’ne Ammon’ being 
not less probably a corruption of ‘ Rehohoth of the b’ne Jerah- 
nieel’ (cp Reuoboth), it is not conceivable that ‘ Jerahmee! the 
Rehobothite ’ (misread in the traditional text, ‘ Uriah the 
Hitiite’) should have fought in the ranks of the Israelites on the 
occasion referred to. Obviously Uriah’s true designation had 
been forgotten when the story of the siege received its present 
expanded form. To this we must add that stories similar to 
that of the baleful letter to Joab are familiar to students of J 
primitive folklore.* Even apart from this, it is plausible to hold, 
on grounds of literary criticism, that 2S. Hi was originally 
followed by 12 26 (S. A. Cook, AJSL 16 156 [April 1900]; so, 
independently, Winckler). Cp, however, Budde in KHC^ 
‘Sam.’ 250. 

It is not difficult to see how Uriah may have come into the 
story of Hathsheba. Bathsheba (^^.r'.) was apparently a 
‘ Jerahnieelite ’ by origin. SKDmS when broken up by the 
carelessness of scribes, furnishes material for the two words 
C> (Eliam) and n’liN (Uriah). Errors like this often have 
strange results in the production of legends. 

2. A priest, temp. Ahaz, who acted as a witness for Isaiah (Is. 
82). He is presumably the Uriah (AV Urijah) who built an 
altar for Ahaz after a Damascene pattern, 2 K. 16 10 yC 

3. b. Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, slain at the command of . 
Jehoiakim for prophesying against Jerusalem (Jer.2620 AV 1 
Urijah). 

4. Father of Meremoth (i), a priest temp. Nehemiah, Ezra 
833 (apeiov [L]), I Esd. 862 (Iri, RV Urias ; oup[e]ia [B], ovpt 
[A], ovpiou [L]), cp Neh. 8421 (AV Urijah, cravpia [,y]), possibly 
the Uriah present at the reading of the law under Ezra (Neh. 

8 4 AV Urijah ; ovpeia [BK'^'^-A] = i Esd. 943 EV Urias). 

T. K. C. 

URIEL (Vriet), ‘the angel that was sent’ to Ezra, 
according to 4 Esd. 4i 36 (?) 620 IO28. 

In 436 he is called an archangel, but RV prefers the reading 
Tere.miel (^.fv.), a name which occurs nowhere else in this 
literature, but is most probably, like ‘Jeremiah,’ one of the 
many distorted forms of ‘ Jerahmeel ’*4 (cp Jer. 8626), 

Possibly ‘Jeremiel’ (kj^j^-j') is a variant to ‘ Raphael ’ (^XS*l) > 
Raphael, according to Enoch 20 2, is the ‘ angel of the spirits of 
men.’ Uriel, under the corrupt form ‘ Adoil,’ occurs in Tg. Jon., 
and in the Slavonic Enoch 25 2, not, however, as an angel. This 
passage presupposes the explanation ‘flame of God,’ which is 
hardly the original meaning. The Jerahmeelite connection of 
some of the chief angelic names in -el is noteworthy. See 
Michael, and, in illustration, note the facts which point to 
Jerahmeelite influence, both healthful and the reverse, on the 
religion of Israel (Moses, § 14, Prophet, § 6yC). t. K. C. 

URIEL : OYPIhA)- A plausible explanation 

of the name is 'flame of God,’ § 35, or, ‘God is a 
light,’ cp Nurbel, a Palmyrene name, de VogiiiS, 

Syr. Ccntr. 124; Baeth. Beitr. 86. But ( i ) the analogy 
(contested, no doubt) of many similar names, (2) the 
occurrence of the regularly formed ethnic Uri, and (3) 
the connections of the bearers of the name, may be 
held to favour an explanation similar to that given above 
of Uriah — i.e., it is a Jerahmeelite or N. Arabian 
name [Che.]. 

1. The father of Michaiah, the mother of Abijah, king of 
Judah (2 Ch. 182). (For oupirjX airb ya^a<ov 0L has a^eo-craAcj/ui.) 
But see I^Iaacah, 3. 

2. Chief of the Kohathites, mentioned at the bringing up of 
the ark to Jerusalem under David (r Ch. 105 11 ; apirjK [B]). 

3. A name in the Kohathite genealogy of FIlkanah 
(i Ch. 624 [9] : opirjA [B]). 

4 and 5. Perhaps a collateral form of Ariel, i ( = Areli) 
and Ariel, 2. 

URIJAH Jer.2620 AV, RV Uriah (3). 

URIM AND THUMMIM (DV^nni <!5 

AhAojcic. or AhAoi, kai aAh 06 IA [i S. I441 
OClOTHcl; Aq. Sym. Theod. (jjojTiCMOl [Sym. i S. 
286 AhAoi. Dt. 338 reAeiOTHC kai AiAaxh. cp 
Jerome] and TeAeioTHTec. TeAeiodceic. jeAeioi ; 

^ Mucke (F'.?w Euphrai nack Tiber ^ p. 75, n. 1) refers to the 
stories of l>elIerophon, Pausanias, and Otto von Wittelsbach. 

2 Similarly Gunkel, in Kau. Apokr. ^57. 

2 Urira alone, Nu. 27 21 1 S. 286 ; Thummim and Urira, Dt. 
38 8. On the derivation and meaning see below. 
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Vg. doctrina and veritas or perfcctio), the apparatus of 
the priestly oracle (Ut. 338 cp 10; Nu.272i Ezra263 
TOIC 4)a)TI20YCIN KM TOlC TeAcioic. 6^ 

. . . TeAeia)ceciN] = Neh. 765 (Jicoticoon. 

TOIC 4)a)TiCMOic KM TAic xeAeitoceciN]). The 
only passage which throws any light upon the nature 
and use of the Urim and Thummim is i S, 1441/*. 

Emending after 0, we read: ‘And Saul said, “O Yahwe, 
God of Israel, why dost thou not answer thy servant to-day? If 
this fault be in me or in Jonathan my son, giveUrim, and if it be 
in thy people Israel, give Thummim.” Thereupon Saul and 
Jonathan were taken and the people went free. Then Saul said 
“Cast between me and Jonathan my son; he whom Vahwe 
takes shall die ”... So they cast between him and Jonathan 
Ills son, and Jonathan was taken.’ 

It is evident from t/. 41 that the question, which in 
both cases is put as a simple alternative (cp 39), was 
decided by casting lots ; and from v. 40 that Urim and 
Thummim were the names respectively of two objects 
with which the cast was made. 

Comparing i S. I441/. with 36 ^ (cp 3 18 ©) we 
see that the casting of lots with the Urim and Thummim 
was part of the method of divination by the ephod ; in 
other places where the ephod is employed (236 9 30 7) 
the procedure is so exactly the same as in i S. 1436,^ 
that there is hardly room for doubt that in these cases 
also the decision was by the same sacred lots (see 
Ephod) ; and in many others, though neither the ephod 
nor the Urim and Thummim is named, the same 
inference may confidently be drawn (see iS. 102o^. 
2 S. 2 1 5 19^ J osh. "i \tff. ] udg. 20 27/. ). ^ In the article 
Ephod (§ 4) it has been surmised that the Urim and 
Thummim were kept in the ephod, and with certain 
manipulations secundum artem drawn or thrown from 
it. Aloslem writers describe a similar mode of divina- 
tion among the Arabs before Islam. Two arrow-shafts 
(without heads or feathers), on one of which was written 
‘ Command,’ on the other ‘ Prohibition,’ or words of 
similar purport, were placed in a receptacle, and ac- 
cording as one or the other of them was drawn out it 
was known whether the proposed enterprise was in 
accordance with the will of the god and destined to 
succeed, or not (cp Prov. 1833 Acts I26), At Mecca, 
it is said, these lots were in the keeping of the guardinns 
of the Holy House, one of whom drew an arrow when 
a man wished to decide whether to go on a journey, 
to marry, etc. Sometimes three arrows were used, 
one of which was blank ; if this was drawn the god 
refused a response (cp i S. 14 37 286). Other objects, 
such as white pebbles, similarly marked, were also 
used ; and the interrogatory could be framed in other 
and more complex ways.^ That the divination by 
Urim and Thummim was of this kind is the opinion 
of J. D. Alichaelis {Mas. Recht, i, § 52 — three pebbles), 
Ewald [Alt. 390 ff.), and many others. The form 
of the Urim and Thummim is unknown ; that they 
were little images (De Castro, Spencer, Gesen., and 
others) is a conjecture which rests solely upon an 
erroneous identification with the teraphim. If it were 
safe to draw an inference from the size and shape of the 
receptacle provided for them in P’s description of the 
high priest’s vestments, we should imagine them as 
small fiat objects, perhaps tablets of wood or bone ; but 
it may be doubtful whether P, who, strangely enough, 
gives no directions for the making of the Urim and 
Thummim, had any definite notion what they were. 

In P the Urim and Thummim are in the keeping 
of the high priest (Ex. 2830 Lev. 88 Nu. 272i); they 
are preserved in a square pouch which is worn upon his 
breast, the jrn. hohn milpdt (EV ‘ breastplate of 

* It is, of course, not imagined that in all cases in which lots 
are used the Urim and Thummim are meant. 

2 See Ibn Hisham, 197^: Lane, Arab. -Engl. Lex. col. 1247 ; 
cp Tac. Gertn. 10, and in general Van Dale, De dhdnationibus 
idolatricis in VT memoratis^ chap. 4 ; We. Heid.iS) 126/" (2) 
133/1 An example of belomancy in the O'T, Ezek. 21 2t [26]; 
see Jerome ad toe., and cp Divination, § 2 (ii.). 
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judgment’ ; rather ‘of [divine] decision, oracle’;^ see 
Breastplate). This pouch was permanently attached 
by chains and cords through rings at its corners to the 
ephod ; the association of the Uriin and Thuinmim with 
the ephod which we found in the historical books is thus 
preserved in P (Ephod, § 3). Whether this form of 
consulting Yahwe was actually practised in the post- 
exilic period is doubtful. There is no mention of it in 
the historical books after the time of David and Solomon 
(i K. *226 read ‘ the ephod ') ; but Hos. 84 shows that in 
the prophet’s day the ephod-oracle was one of the things 
which the popular religion could not bo thought of as 
existing without. In Neh. 765 (Ezra263 i Esd. 540), 
however, an important question affecting the rights of 
certain priestly families is reserved for decision ‘ when a 
Uriin and Thummim priest shall arise,’ proving that 
this mode of divination was then disused — the art seem- 
ingly lost. A reference like Ecclus. 33.3 [diKalioi^ (B), 
drjXcjy (A) ; cp 45 10 drjXois dXrjOelas, where, moreover, 
\oyl(^ Kpiaecjs also corresponds to ascD |C‘n] does not 
prove that it was practised in the writer’s day. Josephus 
says that the breastjdate had ceased to light up {XdixireLv , 
his understanding of the Urim) two hundred years before 
his timQ {A fit. iii. 89 [§ 218]); while according to the 
Mishna 9 i 2) “ the Urim and Thummim ceased 

with the death of the pre-exilic prophets ; but this is 
apparently only an inference from Ezra 26 $. 

The names Urim and Thummim as vocalised in MT 
mean ' Lights ’ and ‘ Perfeetion. ’ 'I'his pronunciation 
is, however, unknown to the translators of (!5, who 
read the former ’Grim, and derived it from ,-nin, ‘ to 
give decision, torah ’ (cp Dt. 338 10) — an interpretation 
to which .Sym. adheres {didaxv)> Modern scholars 
have not succeeded in giving a satisfactory explanation 
of the words. If Urim and rhummim were the names 
respectively of two lots which were of opposite presage, 
it is natural to infer that the names had a corresponding 
significance ; and this presumption is still stronger if, 
as seems not unlikely, the words were actually written 
ujjon the objects used for casting or drawing the lot. 
If, then, is derived, as there is no need to question, 
from the root ‘ be without fault,' its opposite might 
well be a derivative of ‘ curse,’ ^ the one signifying 
tliat a proposed action was satisfactory to God, the other 
that it provoked his wrath. This contrast would be 
still more natural if we might suppose that the Urim 
and Thummim were originally employed in a kind of 
ordeal such as is described in i S. 1436^, where the 
real question was one of guilt or innocence ; and it is 
perhaps not without significance that Saul asks that if 
the fault be in himself or in Jonathan the lot Urim may 
come out. If this view is sound, the words should 
probably be pronounced ’orim and tamim. But all 
such conjectures are subject to the greatest reserve. 

Literature. — For the older literature see J. G. Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-eriticuK antiquitatum, 1748, p. qs/- \ for 
the history of opinion esp. Kautzsch in s.v. 10 226-233. 

The most important of the earlier monographs are Joh. Buxtorf, 

* Historia Urim et Thummim,’ in his Kxercitationes, 267 
reprinted in Ugolini Thes. Vl-yisjf' 5 ^od Spencer, ‘ Ue Urim et 
Thummim,' in /i?g. r/A, lib. adlss. 7 (and in Ugolini, 12 453_2fl) ; 
see also Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum, p. 593.^ See also the 
literature under Ephod; [also Haupt, ‘Hah. elements in ihe 
Levit. Ritual, ’/^Z- 19 ssyC 72^^ (1900) ; W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘ The 
Urim and Thummim,’ reprinted from A JSL ^ July 1900] ; T. C. 
Foote, JBL 21 27^ (1902). G. F. M. 

USURY. See Law and Justice, § 16 ; Pledge ; 
Trade and Commerce, § 83 {e) 4 (2). 

I. The commonest word Is nPsek, lit- ‘somethIn.g 

bitten off’: tokos, usura (Ex. 22 25 Lev. 2636 /I Dt. 2819/^ 
Ps. 15 3 Prov. 288 Ezek. 188 13 17 22 12). 

1 The meaning of the word is not known ; something like 
‘receptacle’ best suits the context. 

- See also the Talmud, S^td/t 48 <5, Jovid 21 b (Urim and 
Thummim lacking in second temple), and ISIaimonides, Kele ha- 
m/kdash, 10, § 10. 

3 That is perhaps to be connected with nx was sug- 

gested by Wellhausen, Prol.^) 419 n. 
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2. The verb ndhi, aTratTetv, 6 (f)ei'\eiy (Neh. 5 7 (Kt.) Is. 
2"^ 2), gives the substantive fttassd, dn'aiTrjo't? (Neh. 87 10). 

3. The verb ndsahy dTratreii/ (K.r.) (Neh. 67, oj^jeAeiv, 
Jer. 15io, etc), gives nc'j, noseh, Korcn-ei-ytov, Ex. 22 25, AV 
‘ usurer,’ RV ‘creditor,’ and 'C'l, nfst (Kr.), 2 K. 4 7, EV ‘debt’ 

(©BA dTTOTtyet? TOV5 t6kOV9 (TOV, dnOTKTOV TO 5di/etop). 

4. TOKO? in Mt. 2527 Lk. 1923, RV ‘interest.’ 

UTA (OYTA [BA]), a post-exilic family of Nethinim 
(i Esd. 630), unmentioned in || Ezra (245), or Xehemiah 

(748). 

UTHAI ('niri; oyGiEBAL]). 

1. I Ch. 9 4(yw0[e]i [HA])= Neh. 11 4 , Athatah. 

2. One of the b'ne Biuvai (<7.57.); Ezra 8 14 (ov^ac [A], uOai 
[L])=y Esd. S40+, Uthi (ouTou [B], uidai [L]), son of Istalcurus, 
on which see Zabud, 2. 

UZ ; with art. Jer. 252 ot; on origin of 

name, see Geographv, § 20, and note suggestion 
below that ' Uz’ may be due to an early transcriber's 
error). According to the traditional view, the name is 
connected both with a region to the N. and with a 
1 region to the S. of Palestine. The facts of MT are as 
I follows : (i) Eldest son of Aram, Gen. IO23 (ws, AEL), 

I cp I Ch. I17 (ws, A [17-23, om. H], on^, L), where Uz, 
Hub etc., are among the sons of Shem, but (5“^ agrees 
with MT of Gen. IO23 (so Cappelhis, Houb. , Ki. ). 

(2) Eldest son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, Gen. ‘2'22i 

[B])- (3) Grandson of Seir the Horite, 

Gen. 3628 (ws [ADL], ovs [E]), i Ch. I42 (ws [BA], ous 
[L]). (4) A land between onso (Egypt ? Musri in X. 

Arabia?) and Philistia, Jer. 252 o (not in (f>). (5) An 

Edomite land, Lam. 421 (not in ©).'- (6) A land of 

uncertain situation, where Job dwelt, Job 1 i (^p 
ry Auo'[e]m54 ; and in ( 5 ’s addition to 4‘2i7). See, 
further. Geography, § 20. 

Let us consider these data In the following order: — (4), (5), 

(3) * (6), (i), (2). Not inuch need be said on (4). The clause 
relative to Uz(?)is omitted by Graf, Cornill, Giesebrechl, and 
Duhm as a gloss. It seems more probable, however, that py.T 
is a corruption of jnR.i, which a thoughtless scribe wrote insiead 
of C'nC'^D, which follows in the list of peoples. As to (5), it is 
plain from metrical considerations that py is superfluous ; most 
probably it is a corruption of a dittographed pR (©, cwl yi]?); 
the first px seems to have come from (see Lamenta- 
tions, Book of, § 8 ; INIizraim). As lo (3), for ‘ Dishon ’ 
appeans to have re.ad ‘ Rishon,' which suggests Assuran-^ as ihe 
original. Now the first-mentioned son of Dishan (a mere 
double of Dishon) is Hemdan — i.e., probablj’ Jerahineel. The 
corresponding place in the list of Dishon’s children ought to be 
occupied by some not less important ethnic. Ozem (cix), i Ch. 
225, appears therefore to be excluded. iMi.ssur is what we 
expect, and if piy is a name of purely literary origin, and has 
come by an early transcriber's error from ixCp our expectation 
is justified. 

We now come to (6), and ask, Where was the land of Uz, 
where Job dwelt? The data appear at first sight to be con- 
flicting. Job was one of the nnp *33. It seems therefore as 
if he ought to be placed in the E. or 5s^E. of Palesiine, and this 
can be supported by the mention of the Kasdim in Jobl 17, and 
possibly by the ethnics ‘ .Shuhite '(?) in 2 1 1, and ‘ Buzite ’ in 322, 

I also by the references to Uz in (i) and (2), according to the 
! ordinary view. No stress, however, can be laid on the tradition 
' connecting Job with the district of Hauran called the Nukrii 
(see NVetzstein’s valuable excursus in Del. HioM-', 551-604), 
since it can onlj’' be traced back lo the fourth century a.d. 
On the other hand, the names Eliphaz, Bildad {q,v.\ and 
^ Zophar {q.v.), and the ethnic ‘Temanite’ in 2ii, suggest 
pkacing the home of Job in a region S. of Palestine, and 
‘Kasdim’ in 1 17 should probably rather be ‘ Kusim ’ (Cushites 
of N. Arabia), while the representation of Job and his friends as 
cultivators of ‘wisdom ’ indicates that this was really the view 
of the writers of our present Book of Job (cp Job, Book of, 
§§ 4, 9). This latter view is also confirmed by the apocryphal 
appendix to Job in ^ (see Geographv, § 20), and, according to 
the present writer’s theory, bj* the phrase bene kedetti in Job 1 3, 
which is a corruption of bene rekern—i.e., sons of Jerahmeel (see 


1 For cp de Vogii^, /. As. 1897, 102O2 (no. 355). 

2 Unless yrj<; represent not only piR but also a transliteration 
i of py. See next paragraph. 

3 So c'RT in Ezek. 38 2 probably comes from ‘Asshur’ 

(the southern Asshur). See Rosh. 

In Lam. 4 21 (’"'N seems to have come from "i2» — i.e.t "‘Y’r > see 
above, on (5). 
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Rekem), As to(i) and (2),. we have seen elsewhere (see, 
Mizraim) that Gen. 10 has been largely recast, so that ‘Aram’ 
originally meant the N. Arabian tribes known collectively as 
‘ Jerahmeel,' and it is possible that the names ‘Nahor’ and 
‘ Haran ’ were originally attached to the Negeb. 

I'o Slim up. The two sets of data do not really conflict, if 
Aram and Nahor are primarily names of clans and districts in 
the Negeb, and not where later writers placed them in the NE. 
of Palestine. This is not a mere struggling hypothesis, but 
accords with a large series of parallel phenomena. If, however, 
we hesitate to admit this view (which implies that ‘ Aram ’ comes 
from ‘Jerahmeel '), we may still find a pl.ausible reconciliation of 
the data (see Job, Hook of, § 4). At any rale, a new critical 
treatment of the name may not be altogether unwelcome. 
'I’heories that are simple frequently prove to be erroneous. Cp 
Hudde, llioby ‘ Vorwort,’ pp. ix-xi. T. K. C. 

UZAI {'t-IN, eyei eyzAi [A], oyz. M)* father 

of Palal (Xeh.325). 

UZAL Sam. ; mzhA). son of Joktan, 

Cjcn. IO27 (om. E), iCh. I21 (om. B, [A], 

oyzAA D^])' by a necessary correction, Ezek. 

2719. where ironwork ( 7 .<r. , sword-blades?), eassia, and 
calamus (spice) appear among the articles of trade from 
L'zal. 'The name is obscure. Ar. tradition makes 
.\zdl the ancient name of the capital of Yemen, later 
known as Saud (see Di. ad loc. and reff. ). The con- 
neclion of the two names is disputed by Glaser [Sklzze, 
2277310427434), who prefers to seek for Uzal near 
Medina. 1 

On the text of the whole verse see Cornill {Ez.^ ad loc.). 
for is supported by some MSS, iD, Pesh., and 

nearly all moderns. AY renders ‘going to and fro'; RV 
strangely relegates the above reading (‘from Uzal’) to the 
margin, and translates ‘yarn,’ based apparently on a passive 
formation of STX=Aram. Sjy. ‘to spin.’ This weakening of 
y to {< does occur in Heb., but not often enough to warrant such 
a rendering (cji W. Wright, Comp. Gr. Scm. 48 247). [See also 
Crit. Bib. on Gen. 10 27 Ezek. 27 19.] F. B. 

UZZA, THE GARDEN OF (NTP • KHnoc 

OZA [F>AL] ; Pesh. ^^7ith gzza ; horli/s Aza), the spot 
where Miinassch and Anion, and according to 0® (see 
below) Jehoiakim were buried (2 K. 21 18 26). The 
most important passage is 2 K. 21 18, because the 
(Tironicler, ioq, refers to the spot where Manasseh was 
buried ; he makes no such statement in the case of 
Anion. Manasseh was buried ‘ in the garden of his 
house, in the garden of Uzza’ (2 K. 21 18): the l! passage, 
2 Ch. 3320, simply says, ' in his own house,’ or (0) ‘ in 
the garden of his house.’ Most scholars suppose that 
near Mannsseh’s palace was a plantation named after 
Uzza (Uzziah?) where Manasseh had made a family 
grave, but this is not quite satisfactory. 

In 2 K. 21 18 pT is written twice over in parallel phrases. 
Omit the second and read ri*2 jJ3, ‘in the plantation 
of the mausoleum ’ (lit. ‘ rock -house grave in the rock, cp 
Is. 14 18 22 16/*). in the Psalter is repeatedly miswritten for 
Note also that in 2Ch. 3C8 0B has . . . xat 
’loja/ceqx . . . xal erac/uj ei/ yai/o^arj (yavo^av [A], Tav O^a [L]) 
ixera TOiv TrarepcoF avTOV. T. K. C. 

UZZAH (OZA [BAL]). i. (n-tr. 2 S. 66-8, § 51; 
AZZa[n] [A]) or UZZA (X-JP. 2 ^'63 [aza. A] i Ch. 
1379-11), one of the sons of Abinadab who took part 
in the bringing up of the ark from Kirjath-jcarim under 
David (see Ark, § 5 ; Kirjath-jkarim). He and 
his brotlier (rntt; cp Amo) were driving the cart upon 
which the ark was placed, when, upon reaching a certain 
threshing-floor (see Nachon), the oxen ‘ stumbled ’ (see 
below), whereupon Uzzah put forth his hand to steady 
the ark (emend 2 S. 67 after i Ch. 13 10 with We., Dr., 
Bu. . and others). For this ‘God smote him,’ and the 
place received the name Perez-uzzah {^.v.}. The 
Chronicler, however, accounts differently for the 
calamity ; ‘ none ought to bear the ark of God but 

the Levites’ (i Ch. If) 2 ; cp v. 12 f. and col. 3463, n. i). 
The narrative can hardly be understood by itself ; it 
must be taken in connection with 2 S. 017-25. It would 

I Asur-bani-pal speaks of a city called Azalia, in the far-off 
land of Mas (.see Mesh a i.); see Del. Par. 243, 298yC 
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appear (see Rehoboth, Zarepiiath) that, according 
to the story which underlies this passage and 2 S. 
21 15-22 and 23 8^, David and his gibbbrim won a 
great victory over the Zarephathites and the Rehoboth - 
ites, and by textual corruption Zarephath-'azzah (the 
name in the original text) became Perez-uzzah, and so 
an imaginary person was produced, called Uzzah. 
The corrupt word Perez naturally suggested a divine 
judgment (cp Ex. 19 22 Ps. 60 3 [i]). The story is recog- 
nised as historical by Wade {Old Test. Hist. 248), 
but it is perhaps wiser to regard it as artificial. See 
Perez. 

‘Stumbled’ is evidently the sense required in 2 S. 66, though 
AV gives ‘ shook ’ (RV ‘ stumbled ’ ; with margins), how- 

ever, is not the right word ; perhaps it is the residuum of 
*t2t:bnn, ‘ wavered violently.’ For other views see Dr. and Hu. 
(AV/Q. 

2. AV UzzA (*"tj>), a Merarlte (i Ch. 6 2g[i4): a^a [A], o^ta 
(Lj), Cp Genealogies i., § 7 (ii. d). t. K. C. 

UZZEN - SHEERAH, UZZEN - SHERAH. See 

Sherah. 


UZZI {''•Tr, a perfectly regular abbreviated form of 
[for Cheyne’s view see Uzziah], cp Palm, 
'Tri OzLe]! [BAL] generally). 

1. b. Bukki, in the genealogical list connecting 
Eleazar and Zadok (i Ch. 65 [5 31]. cp 5t [36], oli-rik 
[L]). This list is given also in Ezra 72^ (traoi'ta [B], 
o^tt'i [A], o^iov [L]), but with the omission of all names 
between Meraioth and Azariah (the father of Amariah). 
In I Esd. 82 the name appears as Savi.as (om. B, traouta 
[A], oi'iov [E]); for OziA.S (AV EziAS) here represents 
Azariah (of[e]tou [B], e^iov [A], ^apaiov [L]), and 0® 
by further omitting Uzzi and his son Zerahiah makes 
Azariah the son of Bukki — a proceeding which is based 
on a confusion between i.-rniy and qy. Jos. {Afit.x'm. 1 3) 
replaces Uzzi and Zerahiah by nt}[a]9afios. See Gene- 
alogies i.. § 7 [iv.]. 

2. h. Tola, a chief of IssACHAR (§ 7, end), 1 Ch. 7 2/I (^etppei 
[K r'. 3]). 

3. b. Bela h. Benjamin (§ 9, ii. a), i Ch. 7 7 ; cp Uzza (i Ch. 
87). 

4. b. Michri of Benjamin (§ 9, iii.), i Ch. 9 8 (o^tou [L]). 

5. b. Bani, an overseer, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 11 22, om. 

6. A chief of a father’s house of Jedaiah (Neh. 12 19 42 om. 

B^f^A in both places, o^ct [L], o^t [Nc.amg.]). S. A. C. 


UZZIA (X*^?F ; oz[€]ia[c] [BNAL]), the Ashterathite 
(very possibly Og’s city of Ashtaroth [Dt. I4 etc.] was 
really Zarephath, a city on the N. Arabian border prob- 
ably conquered by David, see Zarephath ; but for the 
received view see Asiitaroth), one of David's heroes 
(David, § iia, i.) ; iCh. Il44.t T. K. c. 

UZZIAH (iTt:; [-m in 2 K. 153234 Is. li.’ etc., 2 Ch. 
26ij^ 272; see also 5, below], either an expansion of 
the clan-namc Uzzi (sec Ctit. Bib. on iCh. 631) or a 
religious utterance = ‘ Yahwe is strength,’ or 'my 
strength' (§ 29); there is the same difference of 

1 That ‘Uzza’ in 2 K. 21 1826 has anything to do with 
‘ Uzziah,' as Wellhausen once suggested, is far from probable (see 
Uzza). Nor has the name Azriya'u of Va’udi anything to do 
with our Uzziah or Azariah. Wiih regard to the authentication 
of the names in the OT, ‘ Azariah ’ has on the whole the support 
of Kinys, ‘ Uzziah ' of Chronicles. More particularly, the form 
nqy (Uzziah) occurs in 2 K. 15i3(?)3o Hos. 1 1 Am. 1 i Zech. 
145, but in 2 K. 15 32 34 Is. Ii6i7i 27 2 mqy 

(Uzziahu); rtniy (Azariah) in 2 K. 14 21 1617172327, perhaps 
13 (see Ginsb.), i Ch. 3 12, but -i.q’-iTy (Azariahu) in 2 K. 1568. 
From the point of view of the study of clan-names Azariah is the 
most to be preferred of these forms. .An examination of the 
occurrences of Eleazar, Eliezer, Azariah, Azarel, Ezri, shows 
indisputably that there was till quite late limes a consciousness 
that Azar or Ezer represented a clan of the Negeb. It is note- 
worthy that by their mothers the kings of Judah were much 
connected with the Negeb. Very possibly the mothers of 
Amaziah and Uzziah came, not from ‘Jerusalem,’ but from 
‘ IshmaeF (c'^cn’ and being liable to confusion). 

When a queen-mother was of Jerusalem, it was possibly not 
stated ; take, the cases of the mothers of Hezekiah and 

Manasseh. In 2 K. 15 13 0’s readings are oxo^iou [AJ (cp 
oYo^etaF, B, 2 Ch. 26 i) ; 30 a\a^ [B], a^aptou [A] (om. L) ; 32 
a^aptas [BAL] ; 34 (o^[e]ta9 [B], a^apta? [AL]). 
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opinion as to ‘ Uzziel.' The question is hardly decided 
by the existence of the Phoen. pr. names Vyziy. "VoTy, 
or the Palm, uy and Nab. viy, or by the name found 
on old Heb. seals — riy, ‘uzziya’u, for which see WTight, 
Comp, Sem. Gr. 72 /. — [Che.]). 

I. Son of Amaziah, king of Judah, whom he suc- 
ceeded at the age of sixteen (2 K. 1421 = 2 Ch, 26 i). 

_ .. That the name Uzziah was changed to 

‘ .. . . ^ Azariah at his accession is highly improb- 

cri icism. names are equally religious or 

rather perhaps equally noii-religious, and from i Ch. 
6 24 [9] and 36 [21] we see how easy it was for .nui; to 
become nnij,*. or for nmy to become nuy. The form 
Azariah is the more accurate, but Uzziah may have 
been a popular corruption ; it is hardly worth while 
therefore to disturb the modern usage, and substitute 
Azariah for Uzziah, According to Stadc’ in 1887, 
there is very little information respecting Uzziah at the 
disposal of the historian. After stating that Azariah or 
Uzziah was proclaimed king by a popular assembly, he 
adds that ' the Book of Kings knows nothing of any 
warlike achievements of Uzziah, The king had the 
misfortune to become a leper, so that in functions like 
that of pronouncing judgment, the discharge of which 
would have brought him into contact with the people, 
he had to be represented by his son Jotham, who was 
invested with the office of a prefect of the palace. 
Where the leper-king resided (see ( 5 ) did indeed 
originally form a part of the tradition ; but the word in 
question (las) has become dishgured beyond recog- 
nition. ’ 


In further explanation Stadeadds, ‘bet hachophschit [n'w2nn], 
2 K. In 5, chopschut zCh. 2(i 21, cannot possibly mean 

an iniirmary (RV*'';,'-, ‘a l.azar house’]- The aphphusoth [a^- 
<l)ov<no 0 ; but in 2 Ch. a<pif)ovcria)i' 1>, aTrc|»oucrto0 A] of <5 seems to 
.suj^gest that it is not the original reading. It is, however, equally 
ob-cure wliat is the Hebrew word underlying it. Probably 
some building in the roj^al fortress is meant.’ 

Stade concludes with the remark that ‘ the sixteen 
years which the Hook of Kings gives to Jotham, include 
the period during which Jotham was the regent for his 
fatlier. ’ Elsewhere (567) Stade further mentions that 
Uzzinh rebuilt Elath, which his father had probably 
recovered. It i.s clear, however, that fresh investiga- 
tions of the Book of Chronicles and of the Hebrew text 
both of Kings and of Chronicles do not favour this 
extreme historical sobriety. Considering that the Book 
of Kings gives Uzziah a (nominal) reign of not less 
than lifty-two years, an augmentation of our scanty 
material is of importance. Let us consider our situation. 

As to the acce.ssion of Uzziah, and the as.sumed con- 
quest of Elath, we can hardly rest satisfied with the 
ordinary view of the circumstances of the 
time. As Kittel has pointed out, these 
are contained in portions of two different 
documents, viz., 2 K. 14 7-14 and vv. 19- 
22 ; each source, in a carefully revised 
text, must be separately studied. From the former we 
infer (cp Joktukkl), that the contest between Jehoash 
and .\maziah was for the possession of the Nkceh 
(^/. c'. ), a part of which Jehoash had recovered for 
Israel,’^ but which Amaziah wanted for Judah. A 
decisive battle took place ‘ at Beth-cusham which be- 
longs to Jerahmeel,’ and Amaziah was worsted and 
(according to this stratum of the narrative) taken 
captive. We now have to turn to our second fragment 
of narrative, remembering (this we learn from v, 7, 


2. Circum- 
stances of 
TJzziah’s 
accession. 


1 (7F/I569/ 

2 For Stacie’s fuller expre.sslon of opinion, see 2^.4 O156-159 

(1886), where, inter alia, it i.s suggested that the true reading may 
have been n'3, Jer. 30 22 (Am, 3 15)— the winter 

palace. 

^ Kittel wrongly detaches v. 22, and assigns it to the same 
document as vi>. ^*14. The text, in its true form, does not 
appear to allow this. 

•* In 2 K. 1325 the reference is to cities in the Negeb; the 
present text of 1033 isfu!l of distoilions of names of districts 
and places in that region. See Crit. Bib, 
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where read ‘Arammites,’ and for the rest see JoK- 
THEEL, Sela) that Amaziah had e.xcited the bitter 
animosity of the Arammites or Jefahmeelites by his 
cruelty at the rock of Kadesh. The notice {vv. 19-22) 
is very meagre, and the text is imperfect. We can, 
however, venture to infer from v. 19 that, according to 
this document, Amaziah had not been carried away by 
Jehoash, but had sought refuge at some place in the 
independent, non-Israelitish portion of the Negeb, ^ 
Thirsting, as it would appear, for vengeance, some of 
the inhabitants conspired against the fallen king. He 
tied to Eshcol - or Halu.sah (?), an important city in the 
Negeb, but the dagger of the assassin found him there. 
The actors in the following scene [w. 20-22) are the 
non-Israelites of the Negeb. 

‘And all the Cushites bore him [to Jerusalem], and he was 
buried in Jerusalem. . . . Ancl the Jcraluneelitcs took Azariah 
(16 years of age) and made him king instead of .'Vmaziali his 
father, and imposed oatlis upon him. And they returned to 
Jerahmeel, after the king had lain down with his fathers.’^ 

The humiliation of Judah was now conqilete. First 
Israel, and then Jerahmeel, had treated it as a subject 
state. The only comfort was that Israel and Jerahmeel 
were foes, ancl in a struggle lietween the two the w ishes 
of Judah would naturally accompany Israel. (It will 
be seen that the statement of the conquest of Elath has 
arisen out of a corruption of the text.'*) 

As to the wars of Uzziah. According to the Chronicler, 
the king w'arred successfully against the Philistines, the 
— » Arabians, and the Meunim, and strength- 

’ T • v, 9 ened the fortiheations of Jerusalem, which 
* must have suffered greatly at the cai:>ture 
of the city by Jehoash (2 Ch. ‘266-9). 'The Rook of 
Kings (as w'e have seen) is entirely silent as to this 
national aggrandisement ; but elsewhere valuable in- 
formaticjn has been found underlying the statements of 
Chronicles. Still, great exaggeration there must at 
any rate be, as Guthe {G 17 186) remarks. Unless we 
could bring ourselves to identify Azariah of Judah with 
Azriya’u of Ya’udi, we could not possibly imagine the 
sucklen and unexpected revival of the martial prowess 
of Judah. M'Curdy, it is true, assumes this he also 
thinks that the relation of Hezekiah to the F^hilistine city 
of Ekron in the time of Sennacherib, and tiie statement 
of Sennacherib that the cities which he had cut off from 
Judah he gave to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gaza, imply a period of Judahite expansion which we 
can only place in the reign of Uzziah. ^^’inckler, on 
the other hand, remarks, ‘ Such successes as those 
which are described would be possible only if Azariah 
acted as the vassal of a more powerful prince. IMusri 
could not be such, for it is certain that the Philistine 
cities would have enjoyed its special protection. There 
was Assyria, no doubt ; but Azariah could have taken 
part in the Assyrian campaign of 773 [the last )'ear of 
Shalmaneser HI.] only as a feudatory of Jeroboam H, ’ 
{KAT^^\ 262). 

'There is uo difficulty in supposing that either the 
Chronicler has misread his authority, or the text of 
Chronicles itself has suffered corruption. There is no 
difficulty in supposing that Uzziah after a time broke 
his ‘oaths’ and made war on the Jerahmeclites — i.e., 
on that section of the Jerahmeclites which neither 
Jehoash nor (2 K. 1428, explained in col. 3861, n. i) 
Jeroboam 11 . had subtlued. That he ‘ broke down the 
wall ’ of Rehoboth and Ashhur,® is improbable, but he 

^ In V, 19 we read, ‘And they con.spired against him in 
Ishmael ’ elsewhere, for eVn"!')- 

2 Reading for The same change may be required 

in Mic. 1 13. 

^ For the corrections see Crit, Bib, 

•* The emendation in 2 K. 14 22^ (ni^Nn N3U : cp Ezek. 
17 13) has already been suggested by Kloslermann, who, how- 
ever, makes Jeroboam II. the subject of the verb, lo con- 
nect Z'. 22, either in whole or in part, with z/. 7 (as most propose), 
is ver\* difficult. 

6 /P/st, Proph. Mon. 1 312, n. r ; ‘ Uzziah and the Philistines* 
Expos. J891 b, pp. 388-396. 

6 So read for ‘ Gath ’ (as often) and ‘ Ashdod * (as Am. 3 9). A 
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may have made successful incursions into the Jerah- 
racelite land,’ and have inllicted a check on his enemies. 
More than this we cannot say, and underlying the 
account of Uzziah's leprosy there is probably a record 
of a great humiliation sustained by the king. 

As to Uzziah’s leprosy (cp Lepkusv, § 5, iv. ). In 
2 Ch. 2616-21 he is said to have been struck with leprosy 
at? f h ^ punishment for attempting to usurp 
. epor ea office of the priesthood by burning 
P incense in the temple, in spite of the well- 

established fact that the ancient kings from time to 
time exercised sacerdotal functions. Hut in 2K. los 
all that is said is, 'And Yahwe smote the king, so that 
he became a leper unto the day of his death, and 
dwelt in the house * * ’ (the last word appears untrans- 
latable). Has something been omitted by the compiler 
of Kings, and if so, did it agree with Chronicles? 'I'o 
answer the latter question in the affirmative is difficult, 
the .story in Chronicles being so clearly post-exilic. 
I'he case is parallel to that of 2 K. 1 4 22. The true text 
probably runs nearly as follows : — ‘ And Jerahmeel led 
the king away to Mi.ssur to the day of his death, and 
he dwelt in Heth-zarephath of Missur. ’ - 

I'lic mother of Jeroboam I. was called in error ' a 
leper,' whereas really she was a Misrite (col. 2404, n, 
2); Xaaman in the earlier form of his story was called, 
not a leper (2K. r>i), but a Misrite.^ And Uzziah, 
too, in the narrative from which the compiler of Kings 
drew, must have been brought into connection with the 
Misrites. Like Manasseh (probably), Uzziah was carried 
into captivity by the Misrites or Jcrahmeelites of X. 
Arabia ; but unlike Manasseh he did not return. Mean- 
time, his son Jotham was necessarily regent at Jeru- 
salem. 

As to the earthquake, a detail so romantically used 
by Josephus {Ant. ix. IO4). In Zech. Hs Am. 1 1 (title) 

r Ti J.-L 1 ''o find obscure references to an earth- 

6. Earthquake. 

gestion has been hazarded that this earthquake may 
have suggested the imagery of Is. 219-21 and Am. 4 11. 
It is true, the available evidence for the fact is very late, 
and Wellhausen throws doubt on its historical character 
(cp Amos, § 4). In Zech. 14 5 "e should probably read, 

' as ye fled before Ashhiir ’ (ninwhs*). itnd in Am. 1 1, ' two 
years before Ashhur was rooted out.’ The Zech. 
passage alludes to the frequent raids of Jcrahmeelites or 
Ashhurites from X. Arabia, and the Am. passage prob- 
ably to the events attending the successes of Jeroboam 
11 . in the Xegeb (see § 2). 

As to references to Uzziah in Isaiah. That there is 
such a reference in Is. 61, is unquestionable. In Is. 

26-8 12- 16, however, it is only to Jotham, 


6. Uzziah in 
Isaiah. 


first as regent and then as king, that the 
prophetic writer’s descriptions can be 
safely held to apply. Exegesis, of course, is unaffected 
by this result. T. K. c. 

We have no further information respecting Uzziah, 


region in or near the Xegeb was called Ashhur, and there must 
also have been a city bearing the same name (cp the place-name 
Jerahmeel). 

1 The ‘ Philistines ' are our old friends the ‘ Zarephathites ’ 
(see Zarephath), and the ‘ Arabians of Gur-baal ’ are the 
‘Arabians of Jerahmeel.’ The ‘ .Maonites ’ should be the 
‘ Ammonites,’ which, as often, is a corruption (which obtained 
an independent existence) of ‘ Jerahmeelites.’ 

~ “ivici n2"iv*n;32 cv-ny :nrv 

The final word is restored from 2 Ch. 26 21. The strange word 
n'rsnn comes from rn2rxn> ‘the dung-hill,’ and niSC’N (as in 
the phrase nbC'NH N^eh. 213, etc.) is a corruption of 

3 The rendering of 2 K.5 t<^ and accompanying note in the 
OT of Kautzsch should open the eyes of some readers. ‘ But 
the man was . . . leprous.’ ‘The two omitted words mean 
elsewhere, “an able (or valiant) man ” ; either they have arisen 
from a mutilation of the text or they have got in here by’ mistake.’ 

however, if we restore this word, is in apposition to 
Vn "1123. 


unless we may venture to identify Azariah of Judah 

7 Azriva’u important personage in an 

ia W U77ia.h‘? ’ascription of Tiglath-pileser III. This 
^ monarch informs us that in his reign 
(738 B.c. ) nineteen districts situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Hamath banded themselves against him under 
Az-(or Iz-)ri-ya-u of Ya-u-di, but were eventually over- 
come (see AY4 7’(2) 217/;, Tiele, BAG 

229 f . ). The identification of Azriyau of Ya’udi with 
Azariah ( = Uzziah) of Judah proposed by the late 
George Smith the Assyriologist, and after him by 
Schrader (A’U/’’ 399 jj^), who ably supported it against 
A. von Gutschmid, was accepted by ^X’inckler in 1892, 
and is even now defended by M ‘Curdy {IIBM I 348 /. ), 
C. F. Kent {Hist. Heb. Beople^^K 2 126), and Rogers 
{HBA 2119/.). A strong opposition has, however, 
been raised to it (see, e.g., Wellh. 2O632 ; Klo. 
Sa.-Ko. 496; Wi. AOF\xff.\ KAF^) 54, and, 
following Wincklcr, Che. Intr. Is. 4). Ahaz, it has 
been urged, was reigning four years later (734 b.c., see 
Ahaz), and the deaths of Uzziah and Jotham must 
therefore have been almost contemporaneous. The as- 
sertion that Jotham himself may have possibly taken the 
field, and not Uzziah (M ‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 
I414), on the theory that qui facit per alium facit per 
se, is scarcely borne out by the precise wording of the 
cuneiform text. But a far greater objection is the diffi- 
culty of supposing that Uzziah of Judah should ever have 
wished to interfere with Tiglath-pileser, that he should 
ever have been in a position to undertake such an 
expedition, and that he should have been the leader of 
a band of tribes representing a district extending from 
the Orontes to the sea, and from the northern flanks of 
Lebanon and Anti-libanus to the sea of Antioch ; ’ for 
whatever his relations with Jeroboam II. may have 
been, it is at all events clear that the statement in 2 K. 
1428 cannot be called in to support the identification 
(see Jeroboam ii. ). 

These objections are urged with great force by 
W’inckler (./O/'l loj".), who, dismissing the old identifi- 
cation, would explain Ya-u-di as the well-known '-x' of 
the Zenjirli inscriptions mentioned in the steles of 
Panammu and Hadad, a view which is favourably 
quoted by Kittel {A'onige, 263), and unreservedly ac- 
cepted by Hommel (art. ‘Assyria,’ Hastings’ BD)A 

s. A. c. 


2. One of the b’ne Kohath, in the genealogy of He.man, 1 Ch. 
6 24 [9] = 36 f 2 1 ] .Aza R iA H , 

3. One of the b’ne Hari.m, Ezra 10 21 = 1 Esd. 9 21 Azarias 
(but [L]). 

4. Father of Athaiah in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem (Ezra, ii., § 5^^, § 15, \a) (Neh. II4, a^eS [B], 

iKl). 

5. Father of Jonathan, 9 (1 Ch. 27 25, ?nM>). 

T. K, C., §§ I -6’; S. A. C., § 7. 

UZZIEL § 29 ; either a clan name [cp 

Uzziah], the -et being only formative, or= ‘God is my 
strength,’ §29; oz[e]iHA [BAFL]), a name found 
only in post-exilic writings, and in connection with 
names capable of being regarded as elan-names of the 
Xegeb (Che. ). 

I. b. Kohath (cp Jahaziel, 3) ; mostly mentioned 
last in the list of sons (Ex. 6 18 Xu. 3 19 i Ch. 62 [628] 18 
[63]). According to Lev. IO4 he was the uncle (">■■3) of 
Aaron (aftr?X [B]). Of his sons who are mentioned in 
E.x. 622 (see also iCh. 2820 [ 0 ” identifies Uzziel with 
Jahaziel of 619] 2424) the most important was Elzaphan 
(cp Zaphon), who was the chief of all the Kohathites 
(Xu. 330). 


1 .Among the districts named are Hatartkka, Arka, Sianna 
(see Hadkach, Arkite, Sinite). 

2 vSee, on the other hand, M ‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 1 413^^- 
It has also been plausibly suggested that may be mennt in 
the famous title of Sargon at the opening of the X’imrud inscrip- 
tion (A'^237), ‘the subduer of Ya'iidu, whose situation is far 
off.’ Elsewhere, Sargon calls Canaan bit ^umri KAT^^ 
189, and see Omri). See Sargon, § 17. 
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The b’ne Uzziel are mentioned in i Ch. 15 lo with Amminadab 
their chief as amounting to 112; and it is noteworthy that 
Elzaphan appears in v. 8 as a separate clan. From Uzziel come 
the UzzjELiTES 6 [B], 6 o^irjA’ei?’ 

[A], o^itjA *eis [F], o^itjA elq ( L] ; 1 Ch. 26 23). See Genealogies 
i-, § 7* . 

2. b. Ishi, a captain of Simeon (§ 5) in the raid against the 
Amalekites and Meunim (1 Ch. 4 42). 

3. b. Bela, in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v., § 9, ii. a) (1 Ch. 
77)* 

4. A Hemanite musician (i Ch. 264 a^aparjK [B], who in v. 18 | 
is called Azarel (L, however, o^irjA). 

5. In 2 Ch. 29 14 Uzziel figures as a son of Jeduthun, not of 
Heman (as above). It is also noteworthy that the name occurs 
here in close connection with that of Elzaphan {v. 13). 

6. * Uzziel, the son of Harhaiah {g.v.) goldsmiths,' 


VASHTI 

in list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § i/. ; Ezra 

ii-. §§ 16 [i], 15 d), Neh. 38 omits). See Ryle. 

Be. -Ry. , Siegfr. ad loc. 

[Various explanations have been given of this strange phrase. 
Apart from the ‘ J^^^hmeelite theory,’ we may be grateful for 

S. A. Cook’s ingenious suggestion 7’ 10 280, and Har- 

haiah). But in the light of many other passages in which 
‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘Zarephath’ put on strange disguises, and, 
in particular, of w. 31 yC (on which see Amer. Journ. o/Theol. 
j 5440 [ 1901 ], and Perfumers), it is difficult not to decide 
somewhat positively in favour of the following restoration, 
‘ Next to him repaired Uzziel, son of Jerahmeel, a Zarepha- 
thite. And next to him repaired Hanamah, son of Jerahmeel.’ 
The historical inference of Meyer {Entst. 153) that artisans 
with no landed estate had wo gois, the guild taking the place 
of ih^^enSf is therefore hardly justified. — T. k. C.] 


V 


VAHEB ( 3 n) rnx] ; but MSS and Gr. Ven. amriN'), 
apparently a locality in the Amorite country, towards 
Aloab, described as being ‘in Suphah ’ {HD-IDB) ; Nu. 
21 14 RV. 

A y (following Onkelos) gives the indefensible rendering, ‘ What 
he did in the Red Sea’; Vg. ‘ sicut fecit in mari rubro’;l Gr. 
Ven. eTej3ae/3T7 ev AacAairi. The rendering of however — 

Tr}v ^u)o/3 (^oojS [FL]) €if)\6yL(T( 2 — presupposes the reading 
rpa, and studying this in the light of suggestions elsewhere 
made with regard to the ‘stations’ of the Israelites and the 
place-names in Dt. li Gen. 36 31-39, we see that ‘Vaheb’ is 
probably a corruption of ‘ Missur’ and ‘Suphah’ of ‘ .Sarephath ’ 
(see Di-zahab, Suph). If the quotation really comes from a 
poetical record of the ancient wars we may further suppose that 
a verb has dropped out, and render ‘(he conquered) Missur and 
.Sarephath ’ (two places in N. Arabia on the border of S. 
Palestine; see Mizraim, § 2^, Zarephath). It is much more 
probable, however, that instead of ‘ the book of the wars of 
Vahwe ’ (run' ncnSO IED) "’e should read ‘ the list of Jerahmeel ’ 
(SX';2n"i'’ "!E3), ‘'md suppose that the Priestly Writer here intro- 
duces us to one of his chief sources of information for N. 
Arabian place-names. 

The passage then becomes, ‘ Wherefore it is said in the list of 
Jerahmeel, The land of Missur and Sarephath; the land of 
Jeralimeel which stretches towards the city of Zarephath, and 
is adjacent to the border of Missur’ (Sv^n”:' 

{ycbi nsn'i nc’N [hr 

"ni.Jp).’ See Cr/V. T. K. C. 

VAJEZATHA, RV Vaizatha (XHTM ; zaBoyBaion 
[BE’^]. zaBoyAeBa [X],* zABoYr<^ 0 <N izaBoyO 
[L‘'‘]), a son of P 2 sth. 99. 'I'he names of 

Hainan’s sons put a heavy strain on the traditional 
theory respecting the Book of Esther. In the case of 
Vaizatha the form itself is not certain, the i being ex- 
ceptionally long and the t exceptionally short (a trace 
of an early corrector’s work?). Benfey conjectures as 
the Persian original Wahyaz-data. 

If, however, the story h.ns been remodelled, and in its original 
form the names were such as a Hebrew writer might regard as 
Jerahmeelite (see Purim, § 7), one might venture to restore -)n*T 
(cp IDT, 1 10), behind which may lie ‘ Zarephathite.’ 

Hainan, being an .\g.agite, was an Ainalekite (i.c., Jerahmeelite). 

T. K. C. 

VALE, VALLEY, occurs in AV as the rendering of 
the following Heb. words : 

I. ppi’, 'eviek (ctym. ‘depth’; koiAac. (t^ApAf^' 
rreAlON. etc.), for which, in geographical designations, 
RV, followed by G. A. Smith, gives ‘vale,’ is the most 
natural antithesis to m, Mr, ‘mountain’ (cp Mic. I4 
I K. 2O28, “ivji'r;, ?nisdr, v. 23, ep Pl.MN, 5). It is 
applied to wide level spaces opening out of a mountain- 
ous country. About the names of most of these 'vales' 
considerable controversy has gathered (see AciiOR, 
Elah, Esdraelon, Mulberry-tree, Rephaim, 
SiDDiM, Succoth). The vales of Hebron and Aijalon, 
however, are well-known, and may be taken as typical. 

1 Vg. continues ‘ sic faciet in^ torrentibus Arnon. Scopuli 
torrentium inclinati sunt, ut requiescerent in Ar, et recumberent 
in finibus Moabitarum.’ 

2 0 continues xal tovs Apytov xal tous «aTeV- 

rqatp xaroixiVai Hp, xal TTpoaxeiTat toi? opio(9 Mft>a)3. 
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'Emek is also applied to parts of the Jordan valley (Josh. 
1827 [cp ©] 17 16, and, if the text is correct, Ps. 606[8], 
but see Succoth), and to the lateral valleys of the 
Jordan (i Ch. 12x5 [auXwF] Cant. 2 1). In Ps. 65 i 4 
Job 39 10 ‘ vales’ are apparently referred to, not as the 
antithesis of mountains, but as containing fertile arable 
land. But the text of these passages is disputed. AV 
has Vale in Gen. 14 38 10 37 14, and U.-m.e in Gen. 14 17 
( R V ‘ vale ’ ) 2 S. 1 8 18 ( EV). On the difference between 
the and the dik’d (see 2), see Esdraelon. 

2. dik’dh (etym. ‘split,’ ‘cleft’; irediov) is also 

used in contrast to ‘mountain’ Dt. 87 11 ii, 

[TrediVT}], cp Ps. 104 8). The ctj’mologieal meaning ex- 
plains Is. 40 4, ' Every bik'ah (EV ‘ valley ’ ; (!3 <pdpay^ ; 
Di. ‘ravine’) shall be exalted' — i.e., filled up. The 
modern Arabic equivalent el-Bukd' is the name given 
to the valley situated between the Lebanons. The 
same word is rendered Plain (</.7'. ) by AV in Am. 1 5 
(RV ‘valley’), Ezek. 37 1 /. (AV^’^'* ‘ champaign ' ), and 
by EV in Neh. 62 Dan. 3 i (.Vram. N-ypz), fieri. H2 Ezek. 
Z22 f (RV^’^s^- ‘valley’) 84, etc. On Dt. 34 3 (EV 
inaccurately, ‘the plain of the valley of Jericho’) see 
Jordan, § 2. 

3. (also N‘'5, N'y, ; see the Lexicons), gai, gi, 
etc. (etym. perhaps ‘ depression ’ ; <pdpay^, also pdir-q, 
KoiXds, etc., once ^ovv 6 s, 2 K. 2 i 6 [om. A]). A fre- 
quently occurring word for a somewhat narrow opening 
in the mountains, gorge, ravine; sec {e.g.) Jifhthaii- 
EL, Harashim, Samaria, Zeboi.m, Zephatiiah, 
Ha.mo.ngog, and especially Hinnom. In i S. 173 
{av\wv [©-^^j) it apparently designates the deep channel, 
dug by the turbid water torrents in the middle of the 
vale i^imek) of Elah. Relatively to the gai, or lower 
valley, the 'hnek miglit be called Mr, ‘ mountain,’ 
unless we suppose in 1 S. 1 7 the combination of elements 
from two sources. .See El.mi, Ephes-d.ammlm. 

4. ndhal, denote.s both a winter torrent and the valley it 
flows through. It occurs in both sen.ses 1 K. IS 5. See Brook. 

5. the shcphi'ldh, AV ‘ vale,’ ‘ valley,' ‘low plain,’ R\' 
‘lowland,’ See JuDii-:A, Shkphei.ah. 

6. aiiAwp, Judith 44 (see Salem, Valley of) 7317 10 loy! 
(see Bethulia). 

7. <}>dpay^, Judith 2 8 ((/)dpayyas . . . xetjiidppovs, ‘ ravines . . . 
wadys ’) 7 4 11 17 12 7 13 10 Lk. 3 5 (= Is. 40 4). 

VAMPIRE (np-l^r). Prov. 3O15 see Lilith 

(§ 2). " ' 

VANIAH (<T;n.). of the b’ne Bani in list of 

tho.se with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end); Ezral036 
(oviexwa [B], -epe^u) [nI, ovovi'ia [A], ovav. [L]), apparently the 
Anos (aFW9 [BA], ? om. L) of II 1 Esd. 934. 

VASHNI ('xh), I Ch. 628. See Joel i., 2. 

VASHTI ('TOM; actin [BX.AL^], oyA- [L“]. eri 
[? B 5 <^-‘'* AL in 1 19]), the name of the consort of 
Ahasuerus, who was divorced on account of her refusal 
to present herself before the guests of the king on the 
seventh and last day of his great banquet (Esih. I9-22). 
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According to Herodotus (5i8; cp 9 no) it was the 
custom of the Persians to have their wives and con- 
cubines present at great feasts. This, however, hardly 
illustrates the story of Vashti, for it was evidently by an 
arbitrary command of the king, whose heart was ‘ merry 
with wine,’ that Vashti w'as summoned to the banquet. 
Indeed, Vashti had made a feast of her owm for the 
women of the palace {v. 9). 

Vashti’s name used to be connected with the Persian 
vakisid, ‘optimus,’ but, according to a very clever 
hypothesis of Jensen, Vashti, Haman, and Zeresh are 
pale reflections of Elamite divinities, named respectively 
Mashti (or \"ashti?), Humman, and Kerisa (see Esther, 

§ 7; Jensen, tPZA'l/67o; Wildeboer, ‘Esther' in 
AV/C 17 173). This view, however, is not very probable. 

Ahasuerus (?) and Vashti (?) are as much a couple as Haman 
and Zeresh, and both ought to be explained on the same prin- 
ciples. Moreover, the text of Esther ought to be not less care- 
fully criticised than that of Samuel before any hypothesis as to 
the origin of the story is formed. There is no issue out of the 
perplexities caused by the book as it has come down to us. 
Hut revising the text on the same principles as vve revise the 
text of Samuel we see that (as in parts of Samuel) a story under- 
lies the present story of Esther and Mordecai which has a 
different geographical and historical setting. The Jewish people, 
doubly represented by Esther ( = Israelith) and by Mordecai 
(Carmeli = the Jerahmeelite Jews), are in captivity in the land 
of the hostile Jerahmeelites (see Ohadiah, § 7: Lamentations, 
Book of, § 7 yC ; Psalms, §§ 28 the Edomites and 

other Arabians, whose king is described as ‘ Ashhur, king of 
Jerahmeel and Cush' (for 'nx NIH C’mcnx i 

read "whin SspnT "linriS*). Vashti, therefore, ought to 
be a representative of the Asshurlte, Jerahmeelite. and Cushite 
people, that the nation of the oppressors may, like the nation 
of the oppressed, have double and therefore complete representa- 
tion. I'hat the name ^’’ashti is corrupt is plain; cp Vaniah, 
VopHSi. Most probably it comes from Asshurith, ‘Asshur’ 
being often used as a synonym for ‘Jerahmeel' Cp Mordecai, 
PURIM. T. K. C. 

VAULT (n-1^‘3), Is. 654 RVnig- ; see Tomb. 

VAULTED CHAMBER (15; oikhM(\ nopNiKONl 

lupafiar), Ezek. I 624 , etc., ; see High Place, 

§ 6. A mound or shrine for illicit worship is obviously 
intended ; but the rendering of (5 and Vg. (after analogy 
of fay-nix') is ‘ without sufficient proof, and needless ' 
(BDB). 

VEDAN (ni), Ezek. 27 19 RV. See Javan, § i^. 

VEIL (VAIL). It is not easy to distinguish between 
the veil and the mantle in the OT. As in the East at 
the present day, the Hebrew veils were mostly ample 
wraps which protected the head and shoulders against 
exposure, and sometimes reached the feet. Though 
veils were part of the ordinary attire of Hebrew women, 
unmarried girls did not muffle their faces, nor did 
married Jew'esses usually wear veils even out of doors 
(i Cor. 11 5 / ). In the Talmud we find that only 
Jewesses of Arabia wore veils [Sabbath, 65 ^?) to cover i 
their whole face, the eyes excepted. The bride, how- 
ever, veiled herself (cp yiubere viro) in presence of the 
bridegroom, both before marriage and at the wedding 
ceremony (Gen, 292s); see Marriage, § 3.^ The 
modern OnaiM'aX yastunak, which hangs in a narrow strip 
from below the eyes to the feet, was not used by the 
Hebrews. 

The terms rendered ‘ veil ' are : — 

1. sd'ip/i, 38 14 19!, which, as Lagarde (Sem. 

24) has shown, was not a veil (EV), but an ample wrap square 
in shape. tp(ADEL) renders OepterTpoy, a light summer garment ; 
cp Mantle, § 2 [12]. 

2. sammdky HSX, Is. 47 2 RV ((caraKaAv/x/ixa [BRAQ] ; AV 

‘locks'), Cant. 4 r 3 67! RV (<Ttw7ri}crts [BRA]; AV, RViug* 

‘ locks ’).2 ' 

3. redid, Oepta-rpot/ [BrAQP], EV Is. 3 23 ; AV, RVmg* | 

Cant. 67! (RV mantle); and I 

1 On the sd'iph of Gen. 24 65, see the first of the Hebrew 
terms. 

2 According to Delitzsch from constringere. (J5’s read- 

ing seems to rest upon a confusion with n?DX, ‘he silent ’ (cp in 
Syr.). 


4. mitpdhath, nnC^^, Ruth 3 15 AV (nepi^oipa [BAL], a-iv- 
Soi/iot/ [Sym.] ; AVnig. ‘apron,’ ‘sheet,’ RV’’ ‘ mantle ’) were all 
ample wraps ; cp Is. 822 and .see Mantle, § 2 [3]. 

5. tnassekah, E V Is. 25 7 (perhaps the reading .should 

be niicp, a covering, as in Ezek. 2813); most moderns render 
‘ covering ' (cp Is. 28 20, E\ ). 

6. The term lot, £21^,^ iu Is. 267 (EV ‘covering’) is usually 
explained as a veil. The figure in this passage is derived from the 
custom of covering the face a.s a token of grief (sec Mourning). 

7. re'dldh, Is. 3 19!, is either a soft shawl (EV ‘ muffler,’ 

AVnig. ‘spangled ornaments’), or a fine veil (so Che.). The 
root is cognate to -lyq (tremble), and the form of veil was so 
called from its loose, clinging material. 

8. n-ept/SoAaioi', i Cor. 11 15 AVi«g., EV preferably ‘covering’; 
cp Mantle, § 2 [19I. 

The face of the king or other chief was sometimes 
covered to hide the divine halo ; thus Mo.ses wore a 
masweh, nip.'O, Ex. 3433^ [Kokvfifxa [BAFL], cp 2 Cor. 
813), with which Dillmann compares suth, Gen. 
49 ri.- It will, however, be noted that, according to 
MT, Moses seems to have worn his veil only in private, 
and to have removed it not only when seeking an oracle 
but also when addressing the people. i. A. 

VEIL (OF THE TEMPLE). See Tabernacle, § 
5, and cp Temple, § 33. 

The words are pdroketh, riD'IS, Ex. 26 3r etc. ; /cara- 
7r^Ta<rpta, Mt. 2751 Lk. 2845. Jerome (in Mt. 2751; 
also Epist. 189 ; and again Epist. J208) affirms that in 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel he read, not ‘veil,’ but 
‘lintel’ — super liminare templi injinitee tnagniludinis 
fy-actum esse aUjtte (also corruisse, also sublaium). 

Nestle infers that Jerome found, not np^s, ‘ veil,’ but 
‘ capital ' (of the column supporting the roof ; see 
Chapiter, 4), though Jerome less accurately gives 
super liminare {Expos. 1895^, 310 jf). Cp Text, § 
65 n. 2. 

VENISON (Fr. veyiaison, Lat. venaiio, ‘ a hunting’ ; 
Heb. "I'V. sayid, \ H-IV, 'to hunt,’ ep Ar. sayd^*\ 
Syr. saida). The Hebrews, as described by the OT 
writers, had already reached the stage of pastoral nomads 
when ‘ the hunting which is the subsistence of the rtider 
wanderer, has come to be only an extra means of life ‘ 
(to quote Tvlor, Ayiihropology, 220). F'sAU [q-v.) is 
probably meant to represent nothing more than this ( ‘ a 
man acquainted with hunting,’ Gen. 2627; 

cp 2628 273). since later he seems to be himself 
possessed of flocks and herds (Gen. 889; for Nimrod 
see the special article). 

As weapons used for this purpose or for driving off wild 
animals, mention is made of the bow and arrow (Gen. 27 3 Is. 
724; see Weapons, § 2) and the Sling ig.v., i S. 17 40). Dt. 
145 enumerates amongst the animals that might be eaten several 
belonging to the venison class. These are some species of 
fallow deer (’ayj’dl, sebt, yahyttfir', see Hart, Roebuck), two 
kinds of wild goat (see Goat, § 2, Cha.mois), the Pvgarg^^.z'., 
the Addax?), and the Antelope {g.v . ; so RV). 

One of the Hebrew terms for ‘ provision ’ is actually 
reminiscent of the hunting stage (mx. seddh, Gen. 422$ 
4521 Ps. 132 15 [' enS], Josh. 95 fx cn7] ; cp the use of 
the verb in Josh. 9 12, ‘this our bread we provisioned 
ourselves with it hot from our houses ’).^ But, 

although both as a necessity and as a pastime the 
pursuit has in general played an important part in the 
education and evolution of mankind,^ the Hebrews, 
hampered® again (see Colours, § i) perhaps by certain 
peculiarities in their religion, after they had passed 
through the stage were not often induced ‘ to revert for 
amusement to what their ancestors had been compelled 

1 The expression ’32 shows that the outside of the veil 

differed from the inside. Cp '3D> Job 41 5 [13]. 

2 In the Talmud ."INIDTJ is both ‘covering’ and ‘veil. 

3 Elsewhere we find the verb ^2^3, kilkel, used (i K. 47), 
and the noun DnS, lehem (i K. 4 22 [iS 2]). 

4 As to its value in this respect Charles Kingsley’s Glaucus 
is suggestive in parts. 

3 in view, that is to say, of the struggle of the nations. 
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to practise from necessity’ (to quote M. G. Watkins, 
Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients, 
cliap. 10 ). Assyrian,^ Egyptian, Chaidnaan,^ and 
Persian monarchs, on the other hand, boasted of their 
exploits in hunting; the Assyrians and Persians even 
maintained private hunting-grounds, called TrapadeiaoiA 
The Greeks and Romans pursued the pastime vigorously.® 
Their writers describe it frequently (Homer, Horace, 
Cmsar), and in some cases whole treatises were written 
on the subject (Xenophon, Appian). 

Solomon’s table, it is true, was, we are told, supplied with 
species of fallow-deer (ayydt, seM, yahmfir; see Hart, Roe- 
buck) ; but there is nothing to indicate that they were taken in 
the hunt. We know that in other cases traps were used for the 
purpose (see Net, Snare). In i S. 2620, too, according to 
KV we have a figure of hunting a partridge, but the Hebrew 
term is radaph, ‘pursue,’ and in any case the meaning of the 
context is not clear (see Partridge ; and for the methods of 
capturing birds see Fowli.ng). M. a. C. 

VENUS, TEMPLE OF (to d^Tepr^TiON [AV]), 
2 Macc. 1226, See Atargatis. 

VERMILION (X’L*’), Jer.22i4 Ezek. 23 i 4 t. See 
Colours, § 14. 

VERSIONS. See Text and Versions. 

VESTMENTS (::*-uS etc.), 2 IC. IO22, etc. See 
Dress. 

VESTRY (nnjj^?p ; jco eni Toy oiKOy Mec 0 <\AA 
[BL], Toic eni Toy micGa^A [A] ; . . . roy cto- 
AiCAVOy [Aq. Sym.]). in the phrase ‘ him that was over 
the vestry' (2 K.. 1022t), is generally suj^posed to mean 
the place where the holy vestments supplied to the 
worshippers of Baal were kept ; see Dress, § 8 ; Jehu, 
col. 2356. 'I’he ancient versions differ ; there was no 
fixed traditional interpretation. The moderns have 
defended ‘ vestry ’ or * wardrobe ’ by a far-fetched com- 
parison of Ethiopic e' ltdh, 'tunic, coat.’ 'The text 
must be corrupt. 

Read probably ‘him that was over the hall* 

{Ex/>.T, Nov. 1899). That there were several ‘halls’ or 
‘ chambers ’ (n^^yV) attached to the Jerusalem temple we know 
(Jer. 35 2 4 Ezra 106 Neh. 13 5, etc.) ; and from i S. 0 22 (cp 1 18 
tP) we gather that close to the altar on a ininiah, or ‘ high place,’ 
there was a lishkdh, or ‘hall,’ in which those who partook of 
the sacrificial meal assembled. It was in such a tishkah that 
the H.aal-worshippers assembled in expectation of a sacrificial 
feast6(7c 19). Cp Te.mple, §§ 24, 32. 

This view does justice to the conte.xt, and accounts for (P’s t <3 
CTri TOU OLKOV (iJ.e<r9aa\ ^ fxeXOaa is a correction from the later [?1 
Hebrew text) ; that (P did not fully understand Is plain 

from I S. (see above), c' 2 ttre liable to be confounded with 
n and n ; D may come from n> repeated in error. To correct 
nripno, 'the composition of the (sacred) perfumes,' or 
‘ the ceremonial ’ (cp Klo.), gives a less suitable sense. On the 
guesses of the other versions see commentators. t. K. C. 

VESTURE (lM<^TlON), Rev. 191316 AV. RV ‘gar- 
ment.’ See Mantle, § 2 [17]. 

VETCHES, WILD (‘p-llil), Job 30 ? RV®k-, EV 

Nettles {(/ro.). 

VIAL. I. pak, iS. lOi; also 2K. 9 i 3 RV 

(where AV has Box Cp also Cruse. 

2. (^idArj, Rev. 5 8 15 7, etc., where RV always Bowl {g.v., 9). 

VILLAGE. I. A ‘village’ as distinguished from a 
•town’ or ‘city’ (TI’, '/;') is properly T22, kdphar 
(Cant. 7 II [12] I Ch. 2725), or kopher (i S. 618 in 

combination with 'pSH, happcrdzi, ' village of the 
peasantry,' EV ‘ country village),’ or kUphir {fAedn. 

62, pliir. , if MT is correct; see Chepiiirah). Like 

^ See Rail, Light front the East, 161 ff. 

2 See Maspero, The Dawn of Chntisation, 61 ff. 

3 Ibid., 766 jf. 

^ See Warre-Cornish, Did. of Gk. and Rom. Antiq. s.v. 
IlapdSeto’os. 

5 Ibid., s.v. ‘Venatio.’ 

® Moore (Judges, ^61) .suspects that the ‘ house’ which Samson 
pulled down by leaning against its two pillars was the banquet- 
ing hall of the temple of Dagon, 
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the Arabic kefr, the word enters into compound place- 
names — e.g., Chephar-ha-animonai ; cp Capernaum. 

2. D'lxn, hdserim, is the name given to villages which 
grew out of the early settlements of nomads, Gen. 25 16 
(II mra. tiroth; cp Castle, 4), Lev. 2531 (‘villages 
[enclosures] which have no wall around them’), Josh. 
198 ('villages which lay around their cities’; see 
CiTV), Neh. 1228/ See Hazok, Hezron, Hazerim, 
Hazeroth. 

3. In AV ‘villages’ is now and then given for niin, 
bdndth, ‘daughters’ — i.e., the dependent towns of a 
city; Nu. 21 25 32 (R\’^ ‘towns'), i Ch. 223 (so too 
R\"). Cp Daughter. 

4. On rim, haxvwoih, a less distinctly Hebrew term 
than 2, and properly synonymous with it, see H.vvoth- 
Jair, Hivites. 

5. nins, p^rdzoth, properly ‘level country.' RV 

renders ‘villages’ (AV’ 'towns’) ‘without walls’ in 
Zech.24 [8], and in F^zek. 38ii Esth. Qig EV’ gives 
'unwalled villages,’ 'unwalled towns.* n'ira should 
possibly be restored for D't:nn in 2Ch. 274 (see Forest), 
unless we hold that it was in conquered portions of the 
Negeb (read ‘in the Ashhurite’) that Jotham, 

like Reiioboam {q.v.), built ‘castles and towers.’ In 
Esth. {l.c.) the noun p^rdzJm is rendered in EV ‘of 
the villages' ; cp EV of Dt. 85 i S. 618. iSome connect 
Pekizzites [q.v.) with this word. 

6. {’ins, p^rdzdn, too, is conjecturally rendered 
‘villages,’ 'villagers’ by AV and some recent scholars 
(cp Moore and Budde) in Judg. 5711, but by RV', not 
less conjecturally, ‘rulers,’ ‘rule.’ For Jndg. 5 ii 
Robertson Smith in 1892 suggested ‘ in the redemption 
of Israel ’ (see Black, Judges, 42) ; Fnit more probably 
the true reading in Judg. 5711, and Hab. 814 is c'jt’i 
(cjin) ; cp tS dvuaroi [B], (ppa^ojv [AL], dwaaricu 
(but in Judg. 5 ii av^rjo'oi' [B], ivio-xv(rait [.VL]). So 
Cheyne, and (in Hab. l.c. ) Vollers. 

7- C'ns Flab. 814 AV', ‘ the head of his villages ’ (l-tV ‘ of his 
warriors’ ; mg. ‘hordes’ : or, ‘villages’). Rut see 6. 

8. Kiofxr) ill NT is uniformly rendered village in RV (Mk. 
8 27— the villages of Caesarea Philippi; Jn.742 — the village of 
Bethlehem). In (S it sometimes represents not only n2, "*[■, 
.“n*::, "S 3 , “:*S 3 , and "isii, but also even "I'y and n*", 3 . 

It is given as a Rabbinical view that a city, as distinguished 
from a village, was a community with ten learned men in it — t.e., 
a sulTicient number to entitle it to have a synagogue. According 
to Furrer (Schenkel, RL 212) the modern criterion in Palestine 
is tile possession of a separate market. In F^sth. 9 19 ot xarot- 
xoOi'Te? €1' Tat<; ix 7 }TpoTr 6 \ea’ii' (om. PV), and ot fiteo'rrapgeVot ev 
7 rd(Trj ,\(jopa constitute the two categories to one or other of which 
every Jew is assumed to belong. 

VINDICATOR ('PNi), Job 19 25 RV''"^- See Goel, 
and Job ii. col. 2474. 

VINE more fully Nu.64 Judg.l3i4). 

Like the name of the grape (3:>*h word is common 

„ , to Heb. Aram. Arab, and Ass. — from which 
1 . e rew Jufej-s Sede primitiva, etc. 40 

lenns. the vine was known to the people 

who formed the original Semitic stock. But from the 
names for pruning, vintage, winepress, and wine being 
distinct in the different languages he concludes that the 
primitive Semites were unacquainted with the making of 
wine, their original ‘ strong drink ’ {22'd, a word common 
to the four languages and Ethiopic) being probably 
made from barley. 

Gdphen (jSji) denotes the grape-vine everywhere but in 
2 K. 439, where gdphen sadeh {rfy { 23 ) is used of some 
plant resembling the vine in form, but bearing poisonous 
or bitter gourds ; see VV'iLD Gourds. Another word 
iorck (pnr. Is. 0 2 Jer, 2 2it) or sorekdh (rpiL", Gen. 
49 11+) seems to denote a superior sort of vine. 
Probably it derives its name from the rich dark hue 
of the grapes (cp Ar. lakira or lakura ; Lag. Uebers. 
31 / explains differently). Its grapes were called 
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kriiklm (o'jpn^, Is. 168, though RV's 'choice plants’ is 
a possible rendering). According to Jewish tradition, 
they were very sweet, with almost invisible kernels 
harsannim (c'3:i'in ; see Grape, 7). The vine branch 
or shoot is called z^morah (n'ni.‘2l)i from to * prune ; 
or sdrig (:nc', Gen. 40io 12 joell7f), from jib' to 
‘interweave.’ Zalzailim (c'VtSt,' Is. I85) seems to 
denote low branches or clusters that lie on the ground. 
The gathering of grapes is e.xpressed by the verb iifn 
(Lev. 205, ete. ), the vintage or vintage -season being 
bdsir (i'ii3, Lev. 265, Judg. 82t); to prune the vine is 
1C1 (Lev. 203/. Is. r)6t) ; the pruning-hook is mazmerdh 
(miCTc). The ‘ pruning of vines’ (Budde, Siegfried) is 
a more likely interpretation of zamir (I'l’Di) in Cant. 

2 12 than the ‘singing of birds’ (Del., Konig). The 
obscure word zimrath (niDi) in Gen. 43 n is by Frd. 
Delitzsch connected with this root, and interpreted as 
‘fruits cut (from the plants that bear them)'; but 
Dillmann rightly objects that 1.31 is used only of pruning 
away that which is useless : probably the word must be 
traced to some other source ; 0 renders rOiv KapirCov. 

In Talm. (ict) = dessert-fruit (grapes, etc. ). 

The Israelites traced the planting of the vine to Noah 
(Gen. 920; see Budde, Bibl. Vrgesch. 306 ff . , 407, and cp 
. No.\h) ; and Budde thinks that the ‘coni- 

. 1 ica Qf Gen. 529 refers to the 

references. of wine. Noah was not a 

dweller in Palestine ; thus the Israelites preserved the 
tradition of the introduction of the vine from another 
land. Palestine, as described in the OT, was a great 
wine-producing country. Joseph (Ephraim) in Gen. 4922 
and Israel in Ps. 808 [9] (cp Is. 62 Hos. lOi, etc.) are 
compared to a vine. Delitzsch, in his charming essa}' 

' The Bible and Wine’ {Iris, 1888, essay 9), sees in the 
fact that Jesus compares himself to a vine (Jn. 15i), 
an allusion to his being the Messiah, the Second David 
— which illustrates a passage in the early Christian 
Didach^. The phrase to ‘ sit under one's own vine and 
one’s own fig-tree ’ occurs constantly in descriptions of ! 
a time of peace (i K.425 [05] Ivlic. 44 Zech. 3io). 
Passages like Judg. 9 13 Ps. IO415 show with what | 
simplicity men thanked God for the gift of wine. But I 
the vine supplied another figure. There were wild vines 
— not of a ‘ genuine’ stock (Jer. 221). Israel, when un- 
faithful, is compared to these (Jer. l.c. cp Is. 52), and 
the enemies of Israel are even likened (Dt. 3232) to a 
‘ vine of Sodom ’ — i.e . , one whose juices and fruit were 
tainted by the corruption typified by Sodom (Driver). 
Cp SoDo.M, § 3, n. 2. 

The vine ( Vitis vinifera, L. ) ' grows spontaneously ’ ^ 
(according to de Candolle, LOrigine, 151^^ ) in W. 

^ , , temperate Asia, S. Europe, Algeria, and 

^ Morocco ; but its spontaneous powth is 

IS ory. marked in the region S. of the 

Caspian, and between that and the Black Sea. Its 
original home was most probably in Transcaucasia, 
though traces of it have been found in deposits of 
prehistoric and probably prehuman age in other quarters 
— as in N. Italy, Switzerland, and S. France. It has 
been cultivated from the most ancient times in W. Asia 
and in Egypt ; in the latter country there is evidence 
reaching back five or si.x thousand years. The ' soma ’ 
of the \'edas appears to have denoted primarily a beer 
made from grain, but subsequently wine: and it is 
probable that wine was one of the earliest discoveries of 
the Aryan race and that they carried the vine with them 
as they migrated westward. Of the condition of vine- 
growing in modern Syria an account is given by Ander- 
lind in 7.DPV 1 1 i6o ^ Cp also Tristram, NHB ^07 
ff., and see Wine. n. m.— \v. t. t.-d. 

1 Possibly rn*^Dhp in Jer. 69+ has a similar meaning. 

- This phra.se does not necessarily imply that it is a native of 
these districts. 
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VINEGAR (j*On 'be sour,' ‘leavened,’ Nu. 63 ; 
Oloc, Jii. 1929). Cp cols. 959 n. 3, 2752, 5309. 

VINEYARDS, PLAIN OF THE (D'«-;3 ^3N), 
Judg. 11 33 AV, RV Abel-ciieramim 

VIOL {^2:), Is. 012 AV. See Mt'sic, § 2, 6-9. 

VIOLET (n^?n). Esth. 16 AV"‘tf.; EV ‘ blue.’ See 
Purple and Colours, § 13. 

VIPER (ni’DX, Is. 306 ; exiAniN. Acts283). See 
Serpent, § i [i]. 

VIRGIN (n<Np0eNOC)- There is no clear trace of an 
Order of Virgins in the Apostolic Church. The four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist [cp Philip], who 
exercised the gift of prophecy, were virgins (Acts2l9). 
In I Cor. 7 25-38 Paul declares that he has ‘no command- 
ment of the Lord ’ respecting virgins : they may marry, 
or not marry, without sin. On the whole he is inclined 
to recommend for them and for all the unmarried state, 
‘on account of the present necessity,’ which should 
make all Christians sit loosely to the world. 

A later age, which valued virginity as a superior virtue, 
peojjled the Apostolic age with virgins living in community and 
presided over by the Virgin Mary : see, for example Dot^initio 
(Tischendorf, Apocal. Apocr. 1861) pp. g 6 f. ; Coptic 
Apocr. Gospc/s, F. Robin.son, 1896. But this picture has no 
historical authorisation, and is simply the reflex of a subsequent 
institution. On the difficult pa.ssage in Ignatius, Smprn. 13, 
‘ I salute . . . the Virgins, who are called Widows,’ .see 
Lightfoot’s note nd ioc. : he is probably right in interpreting it 
as ‘ I salute the Widows, whom I prefer to call Virgins, for such 
in God’s sight they are by their purity and devotion.’ [Cp 
Mimstkv, I 41 end.] J. A. R. 

VISION (HTJP etc. ), Gen. 15 1, etc. See Prophecy. 
VISION, VALLEV OF (P'-Tn or thc 

(t)APArroc. [con X* in V. 5] CN 4)(\p<\rri c[e]i6k)N), 
a place called \’alley of Hizzaion, from which the 
Assyrians were expected to make an assault on the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, Is. 22i (late heading), 5t. 
That Hizzaion is a proper name, and that the phrase 
does not mean ' valley of vision ’ (or, prophetic revela- 
tion) is generally admitted. According to Dillmann, 
some part of Jerusalem is referred to, perhaps the 
d'yropoeon, where the fortification may have been 
specially weak. This implies the Massoretic division 
of the verse, which, however, must surely be wrong 
(see Duhm ; Marti ; SBOT). No such name as 
Hizzaion being known, it has lx.’en proposed to read 
— cij.i 'j ‘ the valley of Hinnom,’ comparing Zech. 14 5, 
where 'in n'J (‘valley of my mountains’) and c'n x'J 
(‘valley of mountains’) may be miswritten for c'3n 
‘valley of Hinnom ’ (see ' Isaiah,’ SBOT [Heb.], 112 ; 
Marti). 

It is, however, by no means improbable that Is. 22i-i4, in its 
original form, referred to an expected blockade of Jerusalem by 
the Jerahmeelites (cp Sennacherib, § 5), and that p'in ':3 
should be |C13 ‘33 ‘the sons of Cu.shan.’ The next metrical 
line begins with where (Elam), as also probably in 

11 II 21 2 Jer. 25 25 -to 34 Ezek. 82 24, is a misunderstood corrup- 
tion of (Jerahmeel). Such is the position of the un- 

decided question respecting the reference of Is. 22, and the 
meaning of ‘ \’alley of Hizzaion.’ T. K. C. 


VOPHSI('p-:V, i<NB[e]i[BAFL]; Liz/jf[Vg.]), father 
of Nahbi (Nu. l'3"i4t). 

VOWS, VOTIVE OFFERINGS. A vow is a 

voluntary obligation solemnly assumed toward God to 
_ - do something not otherwise required, 

1. Denmtion, believed to be acceptable or influ- 
ential with him. The promise may be 
either simple or conditional. In the former case it is 
usually a pledge to perform at a future date — for ex- 
ample, at the next recurrence of a feast — an act of 
worship which is less convenient or suitable at the 
time the vow is made ; and the motR’e may be any 
which would prompt man to the act itself, such as 
gratitude to God, the desire to secure his favour, etc. 
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A conditional vow is commonly made in circumstances 
in which the urgent need of (jod's protection or help 
is fcit, as in illness, an attack by the enemy, or for the 
obtaining of a greatly desired end, such as the birth of 
a child, the increase of flocks and herds, victory in 
battle, and the like. In such a case a man solemnly 
binds himself, if God does for him what he wishes, to 
do such and such a specified thing for God. 

Vows of the latter kind were in ancient religions the 
contmon accompaniment of prayer, and were believed 
to contribute greatly to its efficacy. The transaction 
seems to us commercial in even a higher degree than 
the familiar motive of sacrifice, Do ut des ; this may be 
formulated, Dabo si dedens. We have to remember, 
however, that man's gift was not conceived as an 
equivalent by which the service of God was purchased, 
but as a present, just as in similar transactions among 
men when an inferior sought the aid of a great man. 
The thing vowed might be anything with which it was 
conceived that God would be pleased — ^a sacrifice, a 
service, a dotation of gold and silver, houses and lands, 
cattle, or persons to God, that is, to the temple. It 
might also be an interdict imposed by the maker upon 
himself for a time or for life in the use of things other- 
wise lawful ; thus fasting, abstinence from particular 
kinds of food — as the grape and its products in the 
Xazirite’s vow — from the wearing of ornaments, sexual 
intercourse, etc. , were often vowed. Such arbitrary 
self-denial was thought, like the scrupulous observance 
of the similar restrictions imposed by religion itself, to 
be a j:)roof of devotion. 

The general word for vow is "1*13, neder, <5 evxv> For a vow 
of abstinence specifically, Nu. 30 employs “ISN, issdr-^ esdr 
(iD opto-jutd?), from "12N, ‘bind.’ The meaning of this word is 
especially clear in Dan. 67 127^ 15, where RV well renders 
' interdict’ ; cp also the rabbinical use of the verb in the sense 
of prohibit, and Mt. 1(5 19 IS 18. 

The vow, being a solemn promise freely made, was 
a most binding obligation ; it had the force of an oath, 
with which, indeed, it was frequently associated {see 
Xu. fl02 Acts *J.‘ 32 i ). Even a rash vow or one which 
entailed unforeseen and terrible consequences, like 
Jephthah’s (Judg. 11 ), must be fulfilled to the letter. 
T'o break faith with God in such a matter was to invite 
destruction. Men. nevertheless, often tried to slip out 
of their obligation by subterfuges, or practised deceit in 
paying their vows. Malaehi (1 14) pronounces accursed 
the fraudulent man who had vowed a male victim and 
had one in his flock, but sacrificed a blemished beast. ^ 
T he Deuteronomic law enjoins the prompt payment of 
vows according to their tenor, for God will strictly 
e.xact it ; it is no sin not to make a vow, but being 
voluntarily made it must be fulfilled (Dt. 2821-23 [22-24] I 
cp Prov. 20 25 Eeeles. 04/ [3/] Ecelus. 18 22). 

E.xamples of vows in the OT histor)'- are those of Jacob at 
Bethel (Gen. ‘JS 20-22, cp 31 13, 302-7), Jephthah (Judg. 11 30^! 
34-39), Hannah (i S. 1 uyi 24-28), Absalom (2 S. loyyC). Frequent 
references in other connections show how important a place 
vows had in all periods of religion : see Dt. 126 ir 17 26 Ps. 2225 
50x4 5<5 12 61 5 8 65 I 6613 76 ii 116 14 18 Prov. 7 14 Is. l'.>2r 
Xah. 1 15 Jon. 1 16 29 Judith 4 14 i Esd. 272 Macc. 3 35 013^ 
Acts 21 23 23 21. 

The only laws in the Pentateuch on the subject of 
vows in general, 2 Lev. 271-29 and Xu. 30 , are both 

2 Laws ^ determines who can make 

a binding vow, with especial reference 
to the vows of women (see M. Nt^ddrim). If a 
man makes a vow or imposes upon himself by an oath 
some abstinence, he must not ' profane his word,’ but 
strictly fulfil his obligation. The vow of a widow or a 
divorced woman is similarly binding {v. 10) ; but the 
vow of an unmarried woman in her father’s house, or 
of a married woman in her husband’s, is null without 
his consent, w'hich, however, is assumed to be tacitly 
given, if, being cognisant of the vow, he did not oppose 

1 Cp the Arab substitution of gazelle.s for sheep in payment 
of a vow, Sacrifice, § 8. 

2 On the Nazirite’s vow, see Nazirite. 
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I her. If a woman marries while under a vow made in 
I her father's house, the subsequent consent of lier 
husband is necessary ; if he annuls it she is free. If 
I the husband lets the vow pass in silence when he first 
I learns of it, but afterwards prevents its fulfilment, he 
makes himself guilty of the breach of obligation. The 
law does not say how it is with the vow of a minor son 
in his father’s house, or with that of an Israelite slave. 

Lev. 27 treats of the conditions under which persons 
or properly that have been given to God in fulfilment 
of a vow may be redeemed. An animal of the kinds 
from which sacrifices arc made to Yahwe is made ‘ holy ‘ 
by the vow; no redenqition, substitution, or exchange 
is allowed ; if such a thing is attempted both animals 
become ‘ holy ’ {v. 9 /. ). On an unclean animal a value 
is set by the priest, and it may be redeemed by the 
payment of this sum with one-fifth added {t'v. 11-13). 
Human beings are redeemed at a price fixed by the law 
in accordance with their age and sex (cp Jos. A//i. iv. 44) ; 
a boy between one month and five years old, five shekels, 
a girl, three ; from five years to twenty, twenty shekels 
and ten respectively ; from twenty to sixty a man is 
valued at fifty shekels, a woman at thirty ; after sixty 
this value fell to fifteen and ten. If a man was too 
poor to pay the price on this scale, the priest fixed a 
sum within his means. If a man consecrates a house 
to Yahwe by a vow, the priest estimates its value, and 
the owner may redeem it on payment of six-fifths of the 
sum. In the ease of hereditary lands which revert to 
the family in the Jubilee year, the value depends on 
how far off this term is. The basis is, on an acreage 
seeded with one homer of barley, fifty shekels for the 
whole period, that is, one shekel for each year the 
I tenure has to run. The surtax for redemption is, as 
in all other eases, one-fifth. If not redeemed, or if 
sold to another man, the reversion is cut off, and the 
land ceded to the priests.^ Purchased land, in which 
the buyer has really only a leasehold till the next Jubilee 
year, is estimated by the jiriest. 

Some things cannot be consecrated to God by a vow, 
either because they already belong to him, like the 
firstlings of animals fit for sacrifice (Lev. 2726), or 
because they are abominable to him, as the hire of a 
religious prostitute of either sex (Dt. 23 18)— a kind of 
votive-offering freciucnt in that world. 

A vow of abstinence of a peculiar kind is that of the Nazirite 
(7.57.), for which there are special laws in Nu. 6 1-21. 

man might not only vow to ‘hallow* some object 
to God (c'^'^pn, /li^dFs), he might devote it hehi^nin) 

by his vow so that it became hh'em (see H. 4 N, and cp 
Xu. 21 2). What was so devoted became intensely ‘ holy,’ 
that is, God guarded his rights in it most jealously ; it 
could neither be sold nor redeemed. Lands or animals 
so dedicated belonged irrevocably to the sanctuary, that 
is to the priests (X^u. 18 14 h'zek. 44 29) ; men thus devoted 
must be put to death (Lev. 27 28/. ). The last provisit)n 
can hardly be an actual provision for a private ban. 

Vows, like oaths, were frequently made radily and about trivial 
matters ; indeed, they often became a mere form of speech to 
fortify an assev'eration or a declaration of purpose, as ‘ I vow. if 
I didn’t see a snake as big as the beam of a wine-press ’ (.7/. 
jW-ddrim, 3 2). With a lurking scruj)le .such as among us gives 
rise to minced oaths, men in NT limes said bondm, kondh, or 
the like, instead of korbdn. The rabhis discouraged the practice 
by requiring the fulfilment of unadvised vows, and declaring the 
clipped formula equivalent in force to the proper word. They 
had to distinguish, however, between vows the fulfilment of 
which, though inconvenient, was a proper punishment for the 
rash undertaking, and such as ought not to be kept, and to pro- 
vide some way of absolution for the latter (.1/. Ncddrim^ 3 i 
61^). In this endeavour they were led into a casuistry not 
always accordant with sound ethics. The e.xample given by 
Jesus in Mk. 1 10/. Mt. ISqyC of the way in which they nullified 
the law of God by their traditions has been discussed under 
CoRBA.v (y.e\). 

The commonest vow in all ages was doubtless a sacrifice, and 
votive offerings were probably the commonest of private sacri- 


I The provisions of the law are not clear ; see the commen- 
taries. For the rabbinical elaboration of these rules see 
M. 'Arakin. 
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fices. The votive sacrifice might, according to the terms of the 
vow, be a burnt-offering or a peace*offering, or both combined, 
and consist of any kind or number of sacrificable animals, or 
simply of an oblation. The rites were those appropriate to the 
species of sacrifice and the victim (see Sacrikice) ; a votive 
peace-offering was subject to the ordinary rule that the flesh 
should be eaten on the day of the offering or the next, not to the 
narrower restriction of the thank-offering {tddiih)^ and to the 
general requirement of ceremonial purity in those who partook 
of the feast (Lev. 7 i6 J/.). N u. 15 prescribes an oblation with 
every victim in the case of votive as of other sacrifices. Offer- 
ings of wine and oil were also made in the fulfilment of vows (see 
Sacrifice, § 31 a ). ^ 

M. Ncdiitim, ‘Ardl'ift, cp also Sekdiim, 46-8; the works on 
biblical urch.eology, especially Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Reckt^ 
1 358 Nowack, I lehr. Arch.\ Ben- 

3. Bibliography, zinger, Ilcbr. Arch.\ articles ‘Geliibde' 
in Kiehm, 11 BA., Schenkel, BL, 

‘Vow,’ Hastings, DB. g. F. M. 

VULGATE. See Text and Versions, 5 § 21, 59. 
VULTURE. Of the four species of Vulturidae 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OP 

described by Tristram from Palestine, three {Gyps 
fiilviis. Neophron perenopterus, and Gypaetus barbatus) 
are treated under the headings (i) Eagle 
‘ Great Vulture'], {2) Gier-Eagle and (3) Ossifrage. 
The fourth species is the black vulture, Vultur monachus, 
the only living representative of its genus. This bird 
inhabits the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
and extends eastward to China. It is not common in 
Palestine, and does not seem to be mentioned in 
OT or NT. 

4. The ‘vulture’ da'dh) in AV of Lev. 11 14! is in RV 
rendered ‘kite.’ Its identification can only be conjectural ; but 
see K-tTE. 

5. The ‘vulture’ dayyah, hin, dayydth, another form of 
iTX-l above) of Di. 14i3 (om. Di. after Sam. ©), Is. 34 15! 
(lAa^os) is also rendered Kite in RV. See above. 

6. rFN 'ayydh, Job 28 7, AV (RV ‘falcon), but elsewhere 

Kite a. E. S. 
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WAFERS. I. p'pn, rdkik. Ex. 292 , EV, etc., i Ch. 
23 29 RV. See Bread, § 2 (c). 

2. nn'SS*, sappihath. Ex. 1031! eyKpG', see Bakemeats, § 3 
(3), where, however, rin'2s is to be read for ‘ p'jpn . . . Bread.’ 

WAGES. See, generally, Trade and Commerce, 
§ 83 (<') 4 . The words are ; — 

1. sdkdr, fxLcrOos, merces, of the hire of a ser\'ant (Gen. 
30 32 Ex. 29 T)t. 24 i 5 i K. 620 [6] [0b om. ij.i<t 66 v], etc.), the 
‘ reward ’ of priests (Nu. 18 31), passage-money (Jon. 1 3, rauAoF), 
etc. 

2. ”122', seker, Prov. II18 Is. 19 10; on the latter passage see 
Sluices. 

3. 7 naskoreth, /u-kt^os, 7 nerces, Gen. 29 15 31 7 41 
Ruth 2 i2t. 

4. /dT tilldh, fjitcrOoi, opus. Lev. 19 13, etc. 

5. fiLard6<:, tnerces, Jn. 436, etc. .See above, i. 

6. ov/doiviov, stipendium, stipendia, i Esd. 4 56 i Macc. 3 28 
14 32 Lk. 814 Rom, 0 23 i Cor. 972 Cor. 11 8 (cp oxpov ‘ meat ’ 
Tob. 2 2 [oi//aptoi' x] 7 8, [om. xl oi/ioTrot'jjjU-a Judith 12 i, 6i//os = 
j-j Xu. 11 22). 

WAGON. I. n^U’, \igdldh : see Chariot, § 2. 

2. sabbJm, Is. GO 20, EV ‘ litters,' but better, 
following (5> {ev XafXTr'qvais {'r)fjiLbvu3v'\), ‘cars’ such as 
are drawn, for swiftness, by mules (cp Pind. Pyth. 
494/. aTrrjvyj) ; cp Ass. sujnbu (from subbu), a car drawn 
by mules, as distinguished from fiaf'kabtu, a wagon 
drawn by horses. At the same time, the ‘ cars,’ like 
the ‘ chariots and horses,’ in Is. {Lc.) are very possibly 
due to an editor ; the original text gav^e the names of 
the peoj)les whence the Jews were to be brought ; see 
Ct'if. liib. 49 . 

In Nu. 7 3 EV ‘covered wagons’ ; but thi.s is merely 

a .syn. for Cpi ‘cars.’ Cp Tg. Is. 49 22 Nah. 28 (the 

queen sitting in a xZ's)- 

3. 222, rekeh, Ezek. 2824 AV, RV Chariot {q.v.'). 

4. galgal, Ezek. 23 24 RV, Ezek. 26 10 RV, AV RVmg. 
‘ wheel,’ cp Wheel. 

On the ‘ place of the wagons ’ i S. 17 20 etc. RV, AV ‘ trench,’ 
see Ca.mi', § i. 

WAIN, THRESHING Job 41 30 [22] RV. 

See Agriculture, § 8 / 3 . 

WALL. I. On noin, homdh , see Fortress, 

2. ‘r'n, hel (\/'?in), a surrounding wall, defined by Jews as 
n;2in J2 — i.e., ‘alittle wall'(see BDB), a^/dZ^A; see Fortress, 
5 5, end, col. 1557. 

3. 223 , gadder, is rendered ‘ wall ’ by AV in Nu. 22 24 Ezra 9 9 
Is. 55 Ezek. 427 12 Hos. 26 where in each case RV or RV^e. 
prefers ‘fence.’ See Hedge, 2, and cp the place-names Geder, 
Gederah, Gederoth, Gederolhaim, (jedor. RVmg. suggests 
‘walls' for ‘hedges,’ 711223 , in Nah. 817. 

4. 2'p, kir , of a town-wall in Josh. 2 15, etc. ; of a house-wall 


in iK. CsyC, etc., of a room-wall in i S. I8112O25, etc., cp 
House, § i. 

5- 2V.3S klir; Gen. 49 22 Ps. 18 30 [29]!, 2S. 22 30 ; in Jer. 5 10 for 
ni2wS ni2:F is .suggested — rows of vine-plants ; seeGes.-Bu. 
s.z>., n2V.3’, and cp Duhm, ad loc. 

6. kothel. Cant. 2 9! of a house-wall. 

7. R32;;’R, 'ussarftd', Ezra 5 3 gt. Word of uncertain meaning ; 

see Ges.-Bu. who suggest ‘Gebiilk’ — i.e., ‘timberwork.’ 0hal 
has > I' ^ Esd. 6 4 has rryv (rreyrjv TavTTjv. See Marti, 

KllC, ad loc. 

WALLET (hhpa), Mt. lOio RV. AV Scrip {q.v.). 


1. Term 
‘ wilderness.’ 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. ‘ The Wilder- 
ness ’ {ham~ 7 nidbdr, was, in all periods, the 

standing phrase among the Hebrews 
for the scene of that epoch in their 
history which immediately preceded 
the settlement in Canaan ; in addition to the Hexa- 
teuchal narratives see, e.g., Am. 2 10 Hos. 185 Jer. 26 
Ezek. 20 10 Neh. 921 2 Ch. 249 107 4. Undefined by 

reference to particular places, the Hebrew term is a 
wide one. Agreeably to its etymological signification, 

' the place where (cattle) are driven,’ it denotes country 
inhabited by nomads, and in actual OT usage includes 
the country stretching SW. of Canaan to Egypt, to- 
gether with the Sinaitie peninsula, SE. to Arabia and E. 
to the Euphrates. (See Cattle, § 5, Desert, § 2 [3].) 

The topographical problem, with which alone the 
present article is concerned, is to discover the limited 
_ 1.-1 district within this larger area of 

2 . Topo^aphical ^yji^^emess to which the nomadic life 
problem. early Hebrews was referred in 

the memory or imagination of the various biblical writers. 
The difficulties and uncertainties attending the solution, 


which probably will never be wholly overcome, are due 
mainly to the uncertainty in many parts (but chiefly in 
the case of J and E) of the analysis of the sources, our 
insufficient acquaintance with the actual historical con- 
ditions (cp Sinai), and the paucity of trustworthy 
identifications of particular sites. The literature of the 
subject, which is extensive, needs to be used with 
extreme caution on account of the general neglect of a 
critical employment of the sources and the utter insuf- 
ficiency — in some cases also, the thoroughly un philo- 
logical character — of the reasons for the identifications. 
[Textual criticism, too, may have to be applied more 
methodically.] 

The sites of the Egyptian starting-point of the Exodus, 
of Sinai, and of the intervening stages, are discussed 
elsewhere (Exodus, Sinai). We are here 
h immediately eoneerned with the district 

Kaaesn. ^hieh the people are said to have wandered 
for forty years between the first abortive attempt on 
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6. In JE. 


Canaan from the S. and the final successful attack 
from the E. For this the most important site is 
Kadesh long a matter of almost hopeless dispute, 

it is now, by general consent, identified with ’Ain«Kadis 
(50 m. S. of Beersheba), which was visited by Seetzen in 
1807 {Reisen durch Syrien, 848 [1859]), and then by 
Rowlands, who first identified it with Kadesh (Williams, 
Holy City, \yb\ff.), and by Clay Trumbull {Kadesh 
Barnea [1881]), who has elaborately and successfully 
vindicated the identification. 

Now, what relation does Kadesh bear to the wilder- 
ness of Wanderings? In P, where the case is simplest, 
^ , , Kadesh is the stage reached immediately 

4 . Kaaesn 0022I 27i4 Dt. 3251 

* and P in Xu. 20 1-13). Apparently, there- 
fore, it was not visited before the fortieth year — i.e., 
the end of the nomadic period. l"or, according to P, 
the sentence of forty years wandering was given in the 
wilderness of Paran and was to be carried into effect in 
the same wilderness (Xu. 12i6<^ 13 1-3 26a 14 35), whereas 
Kadesh is in the wilderness of Zin {Xu. 20 122, cp 3836), 
which is distinct from the wilderness of Paran (Xu. 
13321). Doubtless, the fortieth year was originally 
mentioned in Xu. 20 i (cp 3838), and was subsequently 
omitted for obvious harmonistic reasons. In P the 
whole people in the fortieth year moved as the spies had 
done a generation earlier out of the wilderness of Paran 
into the wilderness of Zin to Kadesh. 

From the foregoing representations all the remaining 
narratives differ ; for all these, in spite of other differ- 
ences among themselves, agree in associating Kadesh 
with the beginning of the ‘ forty years' ’ wanderings. 

In the combined narratives of JE — aJid probably also 
in both of the originally separate narratives J and E — 
Kadesh is the place whence the spies were 
despatched (Xu. 1826, from ‘to Kadesh’; 
cp 328 _^) and, presumably, where the condemnation 
to the forty years' wandering was j^ronounced (Xu. 
1433), where the people abode (cyn and where 

Miriam died and was buried (Xu. 20 i<^), and whence, 
at the close of the period, they made their request to 
pass through Edom (Xu. 20i4^).“ In brief, Kadesh 
w'as the goal of the people after the P'xodus and their 
visit to Sinai, their headquarters while they were shep- 
herds (c'ln) for ' fort}’^ years,’ and their point of depart- 
ure for the final attack on Canaan. Cp also Judg. 11 16. 

In D Kadesh is the goal of the people after leaving 
Horeb (Dt. 1 19, cp 923 Josh. 146 / ), the place whence 
the spies were despatched (Dt. 1 20-24 Jo.sh. 
147), and the scene of their condemnation 
to a prolongation of the nomadic life (Dt. I34/:). 
There they abode for an indefinite j^eriod, not, however, 
exceeding a few months (Dt. 2 i, cp 7 14); but the main 
part of the period — thirty-eight 3'ears — w’as spent in 
compassing Mt. Seir (Dt. 2 i 14). Moreover, according 
to the only natural interpretation of Dt. 214, Kadesh, 
once left, was never revisited ; there is no suggestion 
here (nor anywhere else) of a second visit to Kadesh 
after absence. 

Thus in JE Kadesh is the (apparently) permanent 
centre, in D the starting-pohit, and in P the Jinal stage 
of the nomadic wanderings which intervened bet\veen 
the defeat of the Hebrews on their first attempt to 
conquer Canaan from the S. and the commencement of 

1 Nu. 2O22 has been j^enerally assigned to P in its entirety. 
Carpenter, in the O-xford Hexateuch, assigns clause a to E. If 
this were certain, which it is not (see Gray in Internat. Crit. 
Com.), it would still be clear that 20 22h-2g in P, as in the pre.sent 
compilation, was preceded hy P’s story of the sin of Moses and 
Aaron at Kadesh ; cp 20 24 with v. 23. 

2 It must suffice merely to draw attention to the theory 
recently advanced by Steuernagel (Die Einwanderung der 
israelitischen Stammen, igoi) that in J one section of the 
people (the ‘ Leah ’ tribes, according to his denomination) actu- 
ally made their way into Canaan from Kadesh, whereas in E 
the ‘ J^cob ' tribes, leaving Kadesh at the beginning of the 
nomadic period, spent their years of wandering in the deserts 
East of the Jordan and the Arabah. [Cp Exodus i., § 6 , 
Tribes, § 13/] 


6. In D. 


that definite march which led to the actual conquest 
from the E. a generation later. 

W’e must now consider what hints the various narra- 
tives contain for the closer definition of the district in 
7 Sinai to H^^^stion. JE contains no reference to 
Tf places which directly serve to define the 
district ; for Hormah is not mentioned 
as a place in the wilderness of Wandering, but as a point 
connected with a definite attempt to gain an entrance 
into Canaan from the S. , and all the other places referred 
to in JE are stages in the movements (i) from l^gypt to 
Sinai, (2) from Sinai to Kadesh, which preceded the 
nomadic period proper, and (3) from Kadesh to the E. 
of Canaan, which succeeded it. For the first series, see 
Exodus, i. §§ 10 ff. The second consists of Taberah 
(Xu. 11 3), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Ha/eroth (Xu. 11 35). 
'I'he identifications which have been offered of these sites 
have little more to recommend them than that they 
agree with a particular theory of a route from the spot 
identified as Sinai. In the only case where the similarity 
of the modern name (V\in el-Hadra^rn^n : so Robinson, 
Palmer) appears to furnish an independent reason for 
the identification, this circumstance is far from con- 
clusive, for names like Hazeroth were fre(|uent (cp 
N’ames, § 105). The third scries concludes with places 
8 To E of obviously on the K. of the 


Canaan. 


Arabah — ' the wilderness before Moab 


toward the sun-ri.sing ’ (Xu. 21 10), the 
valley of Zered (Xu. 21 12), ‘ the other side of Arnon ’ 
(Xu. 21 13), Beer, Mattanah, Xahaliel, Bamoth, ‘the 
valley that is in the field of Moab’ Xu. 21 16-20, cp 
further 21 21 ff. ; for details reference must be made to 
the several articles. An isolated fragment, apparently 
of E, in Dt. 106-8 preserves the names of four places — 
Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan, Moserah, (ludgodah and Jot- 
bathah — which were probably stages in the earlier part 
of the march down the W. of the Arabah ; but in the 
absence of identification, we cannot speak with certainty. 

Indirectly and negatively, however, the district of 
the nomadic period is, within broad limits, thus defined 
in JE. The country to the X. of Kadesh 


9. Result . 


for JE. 


is implied to have been effectually held by 


other peoples^ (Xu. I439-45 ; cp v. 25 1829 
— to the XE. by Edom — cp Xu. 20 16; see more fully 
Buhl, Gesch. der Fdomiter, 22-26, and Edom). J'he 
wanderings, therefore, in JE are conceived as taking 
place from Kadesh as a piM'manent centre over an in- 
definite part of the wilderness stretching to the S. and 
W. of that place — in other words, over tlm desert of et- 
'Fih, and more immediately over that part now held by 
the ’Azazimeh. 

Ill 1 ), as in JE, Taberah and Kibroth-hattaavah are 
stages on the journey from Horeb to Kadesh (923); 

Hazeroth in Dt. 1 i is either different 
10. Dsnarra- n.-izcroth of JK, or else the 

* passage in Cjuestion has ceased to be 

intelligible (cp Dr. ad lor.). D chietly differs from JE 
in making the scene of the wanderings for the greater 
part of the period (thirty- eight years) distant from 
Kade.sh, but immediately bordering on lulom. The 
command in Dt. 23 appears to be referred to the close 
of the period, and to have immediate reference to the 
final attack on Canaan ; consequently, although the 
punitive wanderings extended up to the brook Zered 
(Dt. 2 i 4 i^) on the E. of Edom, we must conceive the 
greater part of the period to have been spent on the M". 
borders of Edom. Removing from Kadesh at the 
beginning, the people are found at the close of the 
period at the SE. end of the Arabah (Dt.23). (In 
attempting to arrive at D's view, Dt. 106 /. must be 
disregarded ; the verses form an isolated fragment 
out of relation to D’s other statements ; cp Dr. ad loc. ) 

t Thus much it seems safer to affirm of IE. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss at length the analysis of ihe several^ sources as 
between j, E and editors, for which the Commentaries must be 
consulted. 
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When we turn to P we have to distinguish between 
the general narrative and the summarising chapter, 
Nu. 33. 

In the narrative, the Hebrews journeyed from Sinai 
to the wilderness of Paran. Here they encamped, 
n P' riQ hence the spies were despatched, and 
* ti e returned ; and ‘ in this 

^ ’ wilderness' (Nu, I435) the punitive 
wanderings took place. On the boundaries of the 
wilderness of Paran, see Geography, § 7. The re- 
maining places in P's narrative appear to be referred to 
the final year. These occur in this order : wilderness 
of Zin (Xu. 20 1), Kadesh, Mt. Hor (2O22), Oboth, lye- 
abarim (21 10), plains of Moab (22i), pointing to a 
northward movement (Paran to Kadesh) followed by an 
eastward (to the plains of Moab); and the latter move- 
ment was in all probability regarded as being direct across 
the X. territory of Edom (cpWe. CH no. Buhl, Gesek. 
23, Gray on Xu. 21 ii), not, as in JE [e.g., Xu. 21 4), or 
D (Dt. 23 8), by means of a march round the S. end of 
Edom; for although the site of Oboth is uncertain, and 
lye-abarim unidentified, yet the latter certainly lay, as 
its name indicates, on the E. of the Arabah (ep Abakim). 
Thus, the main narrative of P, like JE and D, contains 
no topographical details of the scene of the wanderings 
proper. The district suggested by P is more southerly 
than in JE, less easterly — i.e., less definitely associated 
with tire borders of Edom — than in D. 

In Xu. 33 the point of view is different. W'e have 
here a succession of forty places at which the children 

-r,. 1* .L of Israel encamped, between the time 
12 . P S list. , , , r r. , , • 

when they left Rameses and the time 

when they arrived at the Fields of Moab. Probably 
the number has been fixed at fort}' by artificial selection, 
to equal the number of the years of wandering ; although 
the compiler clearly does not intend us to suppose that the 
people tarried at each place just a year, for seven of the 
stages clearly belong to the fortieth year (cp v. 38). 
The interpretation of the chapter must, to some extent, 
vary with our estimate of its historical value, and that, 
in turn, will depend on our general view of the antiquity 
of the priestly strata of the Hexateuch. One at any 
rate — and the chief — of Dillmann’s arguments in favour 
of the antiquity of the itinerary is quite inconclusive (see 
below). Starting from the view that the chapter is a late 
compilation, the following points must be noted : (i) 
It is compiled from more than one of the literary strata 
of the Hexateuch ; for it contains some names {e.g., 
Pi-hahiroth, wilderness of Zin) peculiar to P, others 
unknown to him, but occurring elsewhere — e.g. , Kibroth- 
hattaavah (JE, D), Ezion-geber (D) ; (2) it also draws 
on an otherwise unknown source, for seventeen of the 
places are mentioned nowhere else ; (3) it is dominated 
in its representation by P, for, like the main narrative 
of P, it makes Mt. Hor the death-place of Aaron (con- 
trast Dt. 106/!) and places the wilderness of Zin = 
Kadesh immediately before Mt. Hor ; on the other 
hand, between Hazeroth and Kadesh, which are im- 
mediately connected in JE, this list inserts eighteen 
stages. 

This being the case, the one striking divergence from 
P (claimed by Dillmann in favour of the high antiquity 
13 It 1 rnore remarkable, 

" and probably contains the true clue to 
tion to his , • c , ■ j , , ■ 1 

.. the view of the period underlying the 

narra ive. wilderness of Paran, so 

prominent in P, is ?iot mentioned in the list. This will 
be entirely accounted for, in complete accordance with 
the evident purpose of the list, which is to name, not 
large districts, but definite camping-grounds, if we assume 
that the stations mentioned between Sinai and Kadesh 
are conceived to have lain in the wilderness of Paran. 
Thus, the compiler derives from the other sources such 
places as arc there naturally referred to the forty years 
between Sinai and Kadesh — viz., from JE Hazeroth, 
Kibroth-hattaavah, and the four places mentioned in 


the fragment Dt. 106/. ; Ezion-geber from D, and 
thirteen places mentioned only in this list from some 
sources unknown to us. Granted this single assump- 
tion, the view of the compiler is found to be in com- 
plete accord with P — thus w. 3-15 contain the stages in 
the straightforward march from Egypt to Sinai ; vv. 
16-36 give the names of the camping-grounds during 
the forty years of punishment, the names of the 
individual places being substituted for that of the 
general district — Paran ; w. 37-49 describe the march 
from Kadesh to the plains of Moab, and this, as in the 
main narrative of P, is apparently across the X. end of 
Edom, not round lizion-geber on the S. border. \\'ith 
a recognition of a double tradition as to the route of the 
final march, the old difficulty occasioned by a com- 
parison of Dt.28 106^ with Nu, 383037, which was 
met by various unsatisfactory hypotheses (such as that 
there was a second Ezion-geber near Kadesh, or a 
backward and forward movement from Ezion-geber to 
Kadesh, or that Xu. 3336/^-4^ originally followed 
immediately on 30a) falls to the ground. Ezion-geber 
was considered by the compiler of the itinerary to have 
been merely a camping-ground during the nomadic 
period, not a stage in the final march from Kadesh to 
the E. of Canaan. 

The question whence the compiler of this chapter 
derived the otherwise unknown names can only be met 
14 Its orieiii conjecture. Possibly it was from a 
° ' now lost written source ; but it is, per- 

haps, more probable that they are names of places know n 
in his own day as belonging to that region. That the 
names (or at least the great majority of them) are genuine 
names of places, there seems no reason to question ; and 
if, as is far from unlikely, they are names of caravan 
stations (Masp. Hist. Ancienne, 2475, n. i) given by 
travellers, but never used by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, the failure to identify the sites would be accounted 
for (cp Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1 49). It is, further, 
quite possible that Alush and Dophkah {v. 13), stages 
in the movement from Egypt to Sinai, and Zalmonah 
[ and Punon {v. 42), stages in the movement from 
Kadesh to the E. of Canaan, are only accidentally 
absent from some of our present sources in which 
j they originally stood. That the eastern traditions had 
j little or nothing to say of the places connected with 
I the wanderings, is merely one side of the more general 
silence as to the period. In Xu. between the incident 
of the spies (13/.) at the beginning and the events at 
Kadesh (20 1-21) at the end of the period, but five 
chapters intervene. Two of these (15 19) contain miscel- 
laneous laws wholly unrelated to the period, and the 
remaining three (16-18) relate the revolt of Korah 
(Dathan, and Abiram) and the laws which were the 
outcome of it. But whether even this incident was re- 
ferred to this period in the sources, or only by the 
editor, it is impossible to decide. 

In conclusion, some of the general features of the 
country' may be mentioned. In JE, as we have seen, 
Tp» + Kadesh is the permanent centre. This 
harmonises with JE’s view of the punish- 
ment as a postponement of the possession 
of the richer country of Canaan rather than the infliction 
of positive hardship. The people, for their unbelief, 
are to remain as they had been — nomads ( c'in)' That is 
all ; the punishment is not aggravated by their being 
condemned to a peculiarly barren tract of country'. 
For Kadesh ('Ain Kadis) is a singularly fertile and 
attractive oasis ; cereal crops even, in small quantities, 
can be raised in the neighbourhood. The Wady'^ 'Ain 
el-Kudcirat, to the W. , with its important well, is also 
fertile ; less valuable, but also worthy of mention, are 
the themail or shallow pits of water in the Wady 
Kasaimeh, situated still farther \V, Southwards and 
w'est wards, whither according to JE the Hebrews must 
have w'andered, stretches the desert of et-Tih ; this, 

^ according to the description of Palmer {Desert of Exodus, 
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286-288), is nn ‘arid featureless waste’ marked by 
scanty lines of vegetation along the shallow wadies, but 
for the most part waterless. The ground is hard and 
unyielding and covered with small Hints, and only in 
spring, after the rains, becomes covered with grass ; cp 


also Seetzen, Reisen, 848_^ 

Thus, the discovery of the true site of Kadesh and 
the literary analysis of >1110 Hexateuch have brought 


16. Conclusion. 


to light a very noticeable difference 


of general representation. In the 
earlier traditions embodied in JE, the Hebrew nomads 
had as their common centre a large and fertile oasis in 
the neighbourhood of two other fertile valleys and a 
vast roaming ground southwards and westwards, barren 
for most of the year, but, as is usual in these deserts, 
abounding with grass in spring. On the other hand, 
the greater part of the time in D, the whole of it in P, 
is spent away from this fertile centre on the arid and 
barren plateau described above. 

Guihe in ZDPV^ 1885, pp. 182 ff . ; L.^grange, ‘ L’itineraire des 
Israelites du paj-s de Gessen aux bords du Jovirdain,’ Rev. 

bibliqxic^ 9(1900) 273-287. On the literary 
17. Literature, analysis, the relevant works of Dillmann, 
Wellh.ausen, Kuenen, and Driver, should he 
consulted; Bacon’s Triple Tratiitionof the Exodus 
worthy of attention for his careful attempt to discriminate J and 
E ; the frequent uncertainty in the analysis of these two sources 
may be seen by consulting the analytical tables in Holzinger’s 
Einl. in den Hex. On the site of *Ain Kadis (Kadesh) and on 
the character of this and the neighbouring v.allcys, see Clay 
Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea (which also contains a very full 
index of the literature), Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien^ 343-48, 
and on the character of the desert of et-Tih, E. H. Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus, pt. ii. chaps. ] - 5 . 

[Cp, among other illustrative articles, Kadesh i ; Makhe- 
LOTH ; Moses, § 14; Moskkah ; Xahalieu; Nebo{Mount1, 
§2; Pakan ; Rei’hidim; Ri.mmon-parez ; Sin; Sinai; Zin.] 


G. B. G. 

WAR. The ordinary word in Hebrew for ‘ war ' is 
npnbp, milhdmdh ; to ‘ fight ’ or ‘ carry on war ’ is 
Dn^^, 7 iilham X 2 V, sdbd' , kdrab (lit. 

* advance to war,’ followed by or Sp of the object), 
fniUidmdh, etc., ‘to advance to 
war ’ is also expressed by (with hv, b, or 2 ). The 
ordinary Greek equivalent is 7r6\e/xos, TroXe/jietv. 

Palestine and all its adjacent land bordering on the 
Mediterranean, including Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus 
p , .. (Gebal), was called by the Pabylono- 

Assyrians (mat) Martu or Amurri, or, in 
as a ea re northern portion, mat Haiti, and by 
o war. Egyptians Rtnu (see \VMM As. 

Eitr. 147). All this country stood in a position of great 
strategic importance in the mutual relations that sub- 
sisted between the Euphrates and Tigris lands on the 
one hand, and the Nile territory on the other. For 
Palestine possessed a fairly well-watered and fertile belt 
of hills and plains extending from the Lebanon mountains 
on the N. to the el-’Arish stream on the S. Conse- 
quently Canaan became the natural highway for the 
trading caravans (Gen. 37 28 i K. 10 15) that passed 
from N. to S. or from SW. to NE. (sec Trade). It 
would also be the most fertile route for the l^gyptian 
army as it moved to the NE., or for the Assyrian army 
as it advanced to the S\V. to attack Egypt along its 
short vulnerable frontier defended by frontier fortresses, 
N. of the Gulf of Suez. For the empire on the Nile, 
on the one hand, and the empire on the Tigris or on 
the Euphrates, on the other, were, to adopt the language 
of modern politics, the two first-class powers, prot- 
agonists in the drama of Western- Asian history, whose 
mutual relations overshadowed and dominated all other 
political interests and combinations among the minor 
Wes tern -Asian states. Unless this controlling factor 
be kept clearly in view during the larger part of the 
regal period, the history of Israel in its external aspects 
can be but imperfectly understood. For a time — e.g . , 
in the days of David and Solomon — the power of Egypt 
or of Assyria may suffer decline, or lapse into quiescence. 
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and the Hittite states or Syria {e.g., in the 9th cent.), 
or Israel itself, may come into temporary prominence, 
but this is only a passing phase. The more permanent 
and dominating factor, to which we have referred, is 
nevertheless ever present and reasserts itself. 

No laud, therefore, felt the pulses and tremors of war more 
acutely than the plains and mountains inhabited by Israel. Of 
this the prophetic oracles bear abundant witness. The prophet 
of Israel — which geographically stood so central to western- 
Aslatic movements— could not but be deeply interested in foreign 
politics. Hence the earliest prophet of Judah whose oracles 
have come down to us in separate collections (Amos), as well as 
the latest of the closing years of the monarchy (Jeremiah), uttered 
his Maskd on foreign peoples. No other land was better situated 
as a watch-tower for the inspired seer. Probably no other country 
on the earth’s surface has been more frequently traversed by 
armies or has oftener resounded to the shock of battle or suffered 
greater hardships from the ravages of war. Belgium h.as been 
called the ‘ cock-pit of PAirope ’ from the d.ays of Louis X 1 and 
Marlborough to those of Napoleon and Wellington. But in a 
far truer sense, during the millenniums that separate Thoimes 
III. from the age of the Saracens, Palestine has been the cock-pit 
of Western Asia. 

It was at Eltekeh (Altaku), not far from Ekron, that 
the power of Sennacherib [q-i'. ) recoiled from the on.set 
of his southern enemies, and it was on the fatal field 
of Megiddo that Pharaoh Necho slew JosiAii {(/."•. ) who 
resisted the endeavours of the Egyptian monarch to 
capture the spoils of the defunct Assyrian empire. I'he 
Palestinian towns, Samaria, Jerusalem, Ekron, Ashdod, 
and Lachish, were regarded by the Assyrian kings as 
outposts on the path of the invader of l^'gypt, whilst the 
empire on the Nile, on the other hand, would naturally 
regard with apprehension their po.ssession by a foreign 
foe. It is difficult to over-estimate the strategic im- 
portance of Palestine. 

I'he close vital bond that existed between the clan 
or tribe and the clan or tribal deity profoundly affected 

. _ . the ancient Semitic conception of war. 

• ' Religion,’ as Wellhauson says, ‘ Nvas 

^ patriotism.’ Thus war against a foreign 
nation, like other nntional acts, was only 
undertaken under the favour or sanction of the j^atron 
deity or deities. 

Thus the inscriptions of the Assyrian monarchs preface 
the annals of a campaign with phraseology like this ; — 

‘ In my fourth campaign Asur insiiired me with con- 
fidence ; then I summoned my mighty forces. . . .’ 
(Sennacherib’s prism inscription ['I'avlor cyl.] col. iii., 
42. Cp Judg. 11 29. ) Kings in all their public functions, 
whether of building temples or conducting wars, like to 
describe themselves as under divine favour and guidance. 
Sargon opens his cylinder inscription by descril>ing him- 
self as saknu Bel isakku na’id Asur nisit ina Anim u 
Dagan, ‘ Bel's officer, exalted priest of Asur, favourite 
of Anu and Dagan.’ Cp also Nimrud inscription i. 
On the other hand, Sargon's enemy Mcrodach Baladan, 
son of Jakin, king of Kaldu, is described as being under 
the influence of an ‘evil demon' (gaRu and 

‘ showing no fear for the name of the lord of lords ’ 
(triumphal insc. 122). The R.assam cylinder of Asur- 
bani-pal continually recites the names of Asur, .Sin, 
^amas. Ram man, Bel, Nebo, Istar of Nineveh, Istar of 
Arbela, Nergal, and Nusku. In fact, tlie king (or his 
tablet-writer) seems possessed with a nervous dread of 
offending any deity by omitting his name. Doubtless 
in all these cases the magic potency of the name operated 
in the recital. 

Istar was the Assyrian war-goddess (Jastrow, Re/, of 
Dab. and Assvr. 83, 204; Driver, ‘ Ashtoreth ’ in 
Hastings’ DD I16S). The Canaanite war-deities, ac- 

1 It may here be noted that the deity of a defeated nation 
became relegated into the position of a demon, like the Titans 
overthrown by Zeus. It is to be observed in this connection that 
the Hebrews called the deities of the Gentiles sedim (c'^w) or 
demons (Dt. 32 17 Ps. 106 37, see Demons, §§ 2, 4), and we meet 
with several of their names as the demons of later Judaism— i'.,?'., 
Re.spa is the flame demon, the old Canaanite flame-deity Reseph, 
the Respu of the ancient Egyptians (Baethg. Beitr. 50, Wiede- 
mann, Rel. Aeg-. 83, and cp the present writer’s article ‘ Demon’ 
in Hastings’ DB). Beelzebub is the most conspicuous example. 
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cording to Egyptian data, ^vere the goddess *Anat 
(represented as armed with helmet, shield, and lance, 
and in her left hand a battleaxe) and the god Reseph 
(armed with helmet and lance). See Wiedemann, 
der alien Aegypkr^ 83. The warrior Shamgar 
was Ben *Anat ; see Haethgen, Beilriige, 52 f., Judg. ^31 
56. 

'I'he Moabite stone yields us other parallels (see 
Mesjia). 

Chemosh, national deity of Moab, says to Mesha, ‘Go, take 
Neijo against Israel,’ This time it is Yahwe, national deity of 
Israel, who suffers. His vessels (?) are dragged before Che* 
mosh, and Clieinosh drives the king of Israel out of Vahas, //. 
14, A high place is made for Chemosh because he had 

saved Mesha from all his foes, and had caused him to see his 
desire on all them that hated him. In former times when Omri 
reigned over Israel Moah was oppressed because Chemosh was 
a!igry with his land (/. a, /.\ The biblical parallels to this 
language are very dose both in Judges, .Samuel, and the earlier 
Psalms — Ps. (> 0 , which may contain, as lOwald .supposed, a 
Da\ iilic fragment. (Cp Mesha ; see also Wi. GI 2 204 yC) 

The name Israel may not improbably have originated 
with the early Hebrew Ijattle-cry of the desert * El 
fights’: and the cry 'for Yahwe and for (Jideon,’ and 
‘ the Sword of Yahwe and of Gideon,’ are the echoes of 
old 1 lebrew battle-cries. ^ All Israel’s victorious wars 
were therefore wars of Yahwe. He was called in com- 
paratively early times mN'i: 'liSs* mn', ‘ Yahwe, God of 
Hosts.’ The view of Wellhausen, Smend, and others, 
that this phrase originated with the i)ro})hets of the 
eighth century, is hardly probable. 'The conception of 
Yaliwe as an atmospheric deity is obviously ancient, 
and the designation of the Hebrew god as Lord of the 
heavenly, as well as the earthly, armies is in full accord, 
Judg. r»2o (Deborah’s song).- That Yahwe was closely 
ideniitied with Israel’s wars is clearly shown in Dt. 2O4 
Josh. lOii Ex. 153, etc. Like other Semites the Hebrews 
inaugurated war by saerihces. 'This was said to conse- 
crate war rip, kiddis mil/uimah), Mic. 84 jer. 

C4 cp Josh. 85.“ Hence the burnt-offerings at the open- 
ing of a cami)aign (Judg, O2026 2O26 i S. 79 18 10). The 
.sacrificial jiieces sent round by Saul to the Israelites 
were probably intended not simply to inaugurate a war 
against the Ammonites (1 S. II7} but also to unite the 
warriors into a holy league of war under Yahwe by a 
covenant. Every war against a common foe thus tended 
to weld the scattered clans into a unity, and this union 
was cemented by the rites of sacrifice. Moreover, in 
war-time, in seasons of great anxiety or strife, special 
piaciilar sacrifices would be offered. In times of special 
danger a human victim might even be sacrificed. Of 
this we have a remarkable example in 2 K. 827, which is 
the more significant as it reveals the Hebrew dread of 
its potency. (On the Hellenic belief in the efficacy of 
human sacrifice see W’KS AW. A'cw. (-f 402 f. , and n. 5. ) 
In early Hebrew warfare the leaders would always be 
accompanied on the field of battle by the priest-sooth- 
.sayer with the ephod and sacred lot, or, as in the early 

1 ‘hilistine campaigns, with the ark of God ( i S. 4 3/! 14 iZf. 
2869/. 80 7 /. ). W’hat is probably meant by the use of 
his ephod in divination by the priest-soothsayer is that 
the sacretl lot was used in the presence of the plated 

' Ju<lg. 7 I? 20. Aloore regards the introduction of in 
the form given in 7 >. 20 as due to a gloss. 

2 This use of the Iliilipael shows that warriors conse- 

crated ihemseh es for war just as they would for the performance 
of a religious rite. This idea seems to underlie Is. 183, and 
Iten/inger in /’A’A'fS) would connect with this the ancient .Semitic 
custom of .sexual abstinence which prevailed among the Arabs ; 
WK.S Rcl. 455. It is in this sense we should understand 

2 .S. \ \ hjk', Uriah refuses to come to his wife as long ns the ark 
of God and the army of Israel are on the held. lA idently there 
was a taboo on sexual uncleanness in war-time. Hence the 
strict camp-regulations with regard to unclcanness in Di. 23 10-14. 
These were manifestly old Toruth based on the conception that 
Yahwe was present in the camp (7>. 14). Probably this is the 
underlying motive of Dt. 20 7. It is not easy, however, to follow 
Schwally {Seutit Kriegsaltert.') in his Interpretation that in the 
other cases mentioned in l)i. 20 5yC the individual was believed 
to be specially e.\ posed to demons. 
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ephod image which gave the procedure divine sanction. 
Wellhausen reminds us {HeidS^\ 132, 136 f . ) that nearly 
all the clan chiefs of the Kurtiish consulted lots licfore 
they marched on their expedition to Badr, though re- 
quested by Abu-Sufian, whom they sought to rescue, 
not to wait to consult lots. Similarly, though with more 
elaboration of detail, the Assyrian ruler (jucstioned the 
deity before definitely entering upon a fresh expedition, 
all possible contingencies being enumerated, so that 
there might be no loop-hole of escape, just as in a 
lawyer’s deed.^ As Yahwe, Israel's national deity, was 
identified with the people, and especially with the national 
act of war which was undertaken in his name and under 
his auspices, so the booty, including the human captives 
as uell as the cattle, belonged in a very special sense to 
him. This is evidently the underlying principle of the 
hh'eni, which surrounded the objects captured in war 
with a sacred ring-fence which forbade their appropria- 
tion for human uses. This exj^lains Samuel's action in 
slaying Agag in i S. 15 7-33, the whole passage viewed 
from this aspect being exceedingly instructive. 

The language of 18 i.s exactly parallel to that of the stone of 
Me.sha', //. \a,/- 32. In the latter ca.se Mesha devotes to .A.siar- 
Kemo.sh (/. 17, rrriit^inn) the entire population of Nebo, both men 
and women. The inscription makes it clear that this means 
wholesale slaughter (cp Josh. 617; see Ban). This tradition of 
ancient Semitism even persisted in Hebrew legislation. Di. 7 2 
20 13-17, however, limit its application to Canaanite towns which, 
near the clo.se of the seventh century, practically meant nothing 
hut the maintenance of an old formula. Women, children, and 
cattle were permitted to live and be di\ ided as spoil of war (see 
Siege, end, and cp Nu. 31 7 /. Josh. 8 2 27/. Judg. 21 11 / A ). 

The negotiations which precede a declaration of war 
are set forth in fuller form in Judg. 11 12-28 i S. 1 1 i-io i K. 

- p . 20 2- n. The negotiations took place by 

- * word of mouth through messengers (Iiidg. 

ariesoi war. 1K.2O2). Proverbs or parables 

might be employed (2 K. I49 f. i K. 20 ii). IToceedings 
of this kind are regulated in Dt. 20 io/ ; but we have 
no precise information as to the form in which war was 
declared. Probably the cessation of negotiations would 
be the indication that war was in preparation. 

{a) Proi'isioning of troops. — On this subject w e have 
very slight information. The methods consisted in the 
^ rough and ready ones of providing 

repara for the sustenance of the 

tOlT Wfl/IT 

army for a brief space until it entered 
the enemy’s territory : each family, household, or local 
clan sending provisions sufficient for its own warriors. 
Of what these consisted we may gather from i S. 17 17. 
Kali or roast (parched) corn was the usual diet of 
workers who led an out-door life (Ruth 214) and there- 
fore of soldiers (cp 2 S. 1728) ; and to this would be 
added curds and cakes (’ rounds,’ h'lrr, Judg. 85) of un- 
leavened bread see Bkp:ad and Milk. In one case 
(Judg. 20 10 /. ) we read that a special corps, about one- 
lenth of the army, was told off for the express purpose 
of sui)plying the army with necessaries. These could 
be furnished w ithout difficulty in ordinary circumstances, 
to an expeditionary force at a short distance from 
its base. Rut when the territory of the enemy was 
entered the simple method adopted was that of un- 
limited spoliation of the crops and fruit-trees, including 
the palm-groves and the vines, in the countr}' through 
which the army passed (cp Is. 1 7). The Assyrian army 
was specially destructive and left a wide tract of 
desolation behind it. Is. 7 20 compares it to a * razor 

^ See Kniidtzon’s Assyr. Gehete an den Sonnengott, where 
example.s are given of prayers of this kind addressed to §ama 5 . 
An excellent illustration is quoted by Jastrow, Rel. Bab, 334yC 
See al.so ‘Soothsaying ’ in Hastings' DB. 

Also round cakes of figs — summer figs dried into cakes, and 
U'ed as an article of consumption, called dibi'lah (i S. SO 12 cp 
‘z 5 ie ‘. ..ee Fruit, § 7)— as well as raisins ; see Fruit, 

g 4) which were also m.ade into cakes {'asisah ; see Fruit, § 5). 
Aloreover the grape juice which came from trodden clusters 
was boiled dow’n to a syrup called ‘honey,' in modem Arabic 
dit>s (see Fruit, § 3 ; Honev, § i (3I). This may have been the 
honey which Rarzillai bestowed on David and his warriors (2 S. 
1729); see Whitehouse, Hcb. Antiquities {_RTS\ 102 f 
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hired’ by Yah\v6 for the inlhction of his chastise- 
ments (cp Is. 1(39/! ). Even the flocks and herds were not 
spared (Jer. 515-17). Israel's practice was in reality the 
same in the spoliation both of sheep {i S. ISg) and of 
fruit (2 K. 3 19), the trees being cut down partly for the 
timber, which could be turned to account {see SlKGK), 
and partly to deprive the enemy of their use. This 
practice was forbidden in the Deuteronomie legislation 
(Dt. ‘20 19/^ ); but it was recommended by Elisha to Israel 
in the war against Moab (2 K. 319). 

{b) Mustering of troops . — 'Froops were summoned in 
early times by the blowing of the trumpet or war-horn 
whereby the clan warriors were rallied together (Judg. 
827 2 S. 2O1 ; ep I Mace. 851).^ An alarni of war was 
usually sounded in this way, and was the function of the 
watchman (nDi*, sdpJiek). Compare Ezekiel's use of this 
metaphor for the prophet’s vocation in 332 -ti. Frequent 
messengers were sent if the forces were to be summoned 
from a large district (i S. 11 7). 

{a) Spring-time would be the natural season chosen 
for beginning a campaign. The annual e.xpeditions 
~ . , recorded by Shalmaneser II. probably com- 

. ariea time. The reasons are 

' obvious, and have been partially indicated in 
the previous section (§ 4(7). Troops on the march — 
especially in a hostile territory — were sustained by the 
crops and other fruits of the earth. Winter, to say 
nothing of its climatic rigours, was the time when the 
earth was bare of subsistence for man. By the close of 
the month Tisri (Ethanlm in the old Hebrew-Canaanite 
calendar) the troops would betake themselves to their 
homes. Thus in 2 S. 11 i ‘at the return of the year, 
when the kings march forth ' (cp i K. 20 20-26) does not 
mean the beginning of the year in the old pre-exilian 
calendar — viz. , Ethilnim or Tisri — but about the time of 
the spring months. 

The expression ruc’ N 3 in 2 K. 13 2o cannot he cited in this 
connection since the passage should probably be emended, as 
Kittel suggests, into ‘(bands of Moabites) 

used to invade the land yearly.’ 

(b) Sctniting was necessary in order to ascertain the 
strength and position of the enemy ( r S. 2()4 Judg. 
1 24 7 10/. Josh.2i/. , cnn cnpi:’ ; ep Spies); 

or strict inquiries would be made by the leaders 
of the army of those whom they chanced to meet (i S. 
30 1 1 ). 

(r) The camp (r::n.:2, niahaneh) was carefully guarded, 
since it formed the base of operations (cp i S. 30 24). We 
havcA'ery few details to guide us as to its character or 
shape. Nu. 2 would lead to the conclusion that it was 
square ; but as this passage is late (belonging to a 
considerable P section) it should be cautiously used. 
The Egyptian camp was, however, four - cornered. 
See Erman, 530 — a vivid description (see, further. 
Camp). 

Probably the camp was round like_ the encampments of the 
Bedouins (cp Tent). 1 1 is hardly possible to draw any particular 
inference from the ma'gdl^ of i S. 17 20 265. The word is 
found only in i S. in this particular sense of a ‘ waggon-laager.’ 
Probably it would in many cases be fenced in with stones, like 
the baser, of the nomadic tribes (Gen. 25 16) for purposes 
of protection. Dwelling in booths must have largely prev.ailed 
in the time of David, and the language of Uriah the Hitlite 
(2 S. 11 11) shows that this was certainly the case in time of war. 
The camp was guarded by sentinels, who had three watches 
(Judg. 7 19 I Macc. 12 27). To the rules for the maintenance of 
purity in the camp (Di. 23 10 /. Nu.51-4), we have referred 
already (§ 2, n). 

The arms or weapons used in warfare would vary 
considerably at different periods of 
6. Accoutre- Israel's history. In the early nomadie 
ments and stage of the nation’s development the 
other appli- arms would consist of the spear or lance, 
ances of war. jjanith (n'jn), a wooden shaft with a 
bronze or, in later times, an iron head (see Spe.\r). 

1 The trumpet was also used in sounding a halt or a return 
(2 S.228 IS 16 20 22). 
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We also read of the smaller kidon (pi's). or Javeu.M 
[y.t’.] (r S. 17645 ; also a Babylonian weapon, Jer. G 23 
50 42) and of the romah (ns^, difJicult to distinguish 
from the n'ln ; see Speak). The .Swokd (</.z/. ), hh'eb 
(nTin), would be fastened to the girdle, and we likewise 
find in use the dagger, Uihab (nnS ; Judg. 822), so called 
from its glittering blade or point. 'Fhe bow (see 
Weapons, § 2) and the .Sling {q.v . ) were also employed 
as weapons of offence, particularly by the Bonjamites 
(ep 2 S. I22 1 S. 20 20 f . ). 'Fhe use of the bow by the 
josephite tribes is clearly indicated in Gen. 40 23 /. , ep 
Bs. 789. The use of the sling is specially connected 
with the Benjamitcs who.se left-handed slingers became 
famous (Judg. 2O16, cp Sling). That the trilxj ot 
Judah also possessed slingers is evident from i S. I740 
etc., and the constant presence of slingers in Assyrian 
warfare is certified by the figures on the monuments 
(see .Siege). They were specially formidable in sieges, 
and o)>eratcd with the Israelite forces with potent effect 
against the Moabite stronghold, Kir Haraseth. In 
early times we read little of defensive armour. The 
Shield {q.v . ) in use was the smaller and simpler niilgen 
(pc, ddTTLs) employed to defend the bowman on the 
chariot (cp Chariot, § 9, and fig. 7). Neither chariots 
nor horsemen, however, were used till the time ot 
Solomon. The shield was probably carried only by 
the more important warriors (2 S. 1 21). 'The Breast- 
plate {q. 7 '. ) was likewise a rarity in ancient Israelite war- 
fare and, like the bronze Helmet {q.i'.), would be the 
privilege only of the chiefs (i K. 22 .u)- Probably the 
Israelites were among the most back\\ard among Semitic 
peoples in adopting these accessories of combat, and 
the story of David's proving the armour provideil by 
Saul probably rellcets old tradition and prtjudiee { i S. 
1738/.). The ordinary warrior wore only the simlah 
(see !STantle, § 2, 1), which displayed the blood-stains 
of battle (Is. O4). Even Joab merely wears the Itbus 
(2 S. 208 text restored by Klostermann). We may 
therefore assume that in the earlier period of Israel’s 
history, when the nomad clans were establishing their 
position on the hills of Canaan, all their fighting-men 
were light-armed. As soon, however, as they learned 
the arts and methods of the Canaanites and Philistines 
who inhabited the plain, the distinction began to arise 
between the light-armed (whose weapons would be the 
spear, bow, sling, sword, and smaller shield) and the 
heavy-armed, whose aceouirements were the laiger 
shield {sinndh, Ovpeos ; see SillHI.D}, resembling 

that of the Assyrians, as well as the cuirass (sirj'Jn, ivid) 
and the helmet. According to the statements of the 
Chronicler, which in this case McCurdy (A.i/os,, Nov. 
1891) has shown to be worthy of credence in the main 
frets, it was Uzziah who first provided his army with 
helmet and breastplate (2Ch.2()i4), to what extent is 
uncertain. Previously they had belonged to the captains 
or chieftains only. 

It is not easy to determine how the Israelite forces in early 
times were shod. But it scctns fairly prohal'le that they wore 
the ordinary sandals consislini; of soles of leather or wood lied 
under the feet Ijy thongs (Gen. U 23). From Isaiahs vivid 
description (027) as well as from the portrayal on Assyrian 
monuments, we gather that the soles were firmly and strongly 
made and the back was protected by le.ather, but the toes and 
upper p.art of the foot were bare, covered only by the ihong.s 
that were bound firmly and tightly across. Not improbably the 
Hebrews had by this lime (740-700 n.C.) learned the value of_a 
siroiig and serviceable military slioe, and the Hebrew word 
used by Isaiah in 94I is probably a loan-word from the Assyrian 
shill. See Shoes. 

It is bv no means easy to ascertain at what time the 
wheeled battering-ram of the Assyrians (Assvr. arammu, 
supu) was first employed by the Hebrews. Probably 
it was quite unknown to Israel until the ninth eentury, 
when it was employed by Assyria against the Syrian 
towns in the N. See Siege. 

1 Regarded, however, as post-exilic by Hackmann and Cheyne. 
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It has been pointed out already (see Chariot) that 
one ijowerfully determining factor in the advance of 

^ . Israel's military accoutrements and tactics 

was the great change brought about when 
the people ceased to be a band of hardy warriors armed 
with spear and bow who sallied forth from their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and became a disciplined force that 
waged aggressive wars upon the plain. It was the life 
and death struggle with the Philistines that first 
welded the Israelite clans into some semblance of unity 
under Saul, the representative of the hegemony of 
benjamin, and subsequently under David of j^>ethlehem- 
Judah. I'he Philistines taught the Hebrews some 
severe lessons from the lime of the destruction of Shiloh 
down to Saul’s tragic overthrow at Gilboa. The 
Hebrews were able to hold their own with wonderful 
skill and persistence when the fighting was in mountain 
jiasses like that of Micmash ( i S. 1 45/*. ) or in the forests 
of Ziph (iS. 2814) or Ephraim (28.186), or when 
sudden night attacks were made (Josh. 169/“. Judg. 

7 5/), or rocky citadels stormed (2 S. 56/. ) ; but their 
inability to forge their own weapons placed them at a 
great disadvantage (iS. 1819/), and their irregular 
guerilla tactics were utterly at fault when the Philistines 
managed at Aphek to concentrate immense forces around 
Saul (w liose strength was weakened by David’s defec- 
tion), and to drive him from the open plain of Jezreel 
(where the melliods of attack employed by Jonathan 
could not avail) into his last forlorn stronghold on Mount 
Gilboa. 

The mountainous regions, where chariots and horse- 
men could not operate, afforded the best ground for the 
irregular tactics of the Israelites. Even as late as the 
time when the dynasty of Omri reigned (9th cent.), 
Israel’s God, Yaliw^, was regarded by the Syrians as 
god of the hills (i K.2O23). 

A change, however, begins to be apparent in the reign 
of David, who.se wars of conquest led him beyond his 
ow n borders and w ho was secoiuled by one of tlie ablest 
and most energetic generals that the Hebrews ever 
po.ssc.ssed, from the days of the hhxodus to those of Judas 
the Maccabee. What Hannibal was to Carthage in the 
latter end of the third century, Joab was to David 
throughout his stormy reign in the tenth. We have 
already seen (see Sikge) that it was Joab who first 
taught the Israelites the regular methods of reducing a 
fortified town (2 S. 20 15). Nevertheless, the equipment 
of Israel must still have remained primitive, for horses 
and chariots were not employed, and even the leader 
Absalom rides upon a mule (2 S. 18 9). In the reign of 
Solomon Israel began to enter into fuller intercourse 
with foreign peoples, and the dynasty of Omri united 
Israel closely with Phoenicia, and was able to wage suc- 
cessful wars with Syria and Mesha, king of Moab. Omri 
and Ahab were capable generals, and the strategic 
instinct of the former marked out Samaria as his royal 
fortress-citadel. Omri’s name was dreaded by the 
Moabites, as the stone of Mesha clearly testifies (/. 4/ ), 
and became permanently identified by the Assyrians 
with the Ephraimile kingdom long after his dynasty 
had disappeared (see Omki). Chariots and horsemen 
were now a recognised part of Israel's war-equipment, 
and in the Syrian coalition against Shalmaneser II. (as 
we learn from his monolith insc. col. 291) Ahab figures as 
Hadadezer’s (see Bknhadad, § 2) most powerful ally, 
furnishing a contingent of 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men. Probably Ahab had brought Israel to a level of 
military efficiency fully equal to that of any other 
Palestinian state, evidenced by his brilliant victory at 
Aphek over much superior numbers (i K. 2O27 / ). In 
the last fatal battle of Ramoth Gilead Ahab’s value is so 
highly esteemed that the word of command goes forth 
among the Syrian ranks that he must be slain at all 
costs. See .\nAB, § 8. 

The term ma'anlkak (nDi^D. 1 S. 178 10 etc., 283) 
and the phrase [nDn^p] "drak \y 7 iilhd 7 ndh'\ (Judg. 
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2O20 22 30 33 iS. 42 1721), show that in comparatively 
early times the fighters were drawn up in line.* Some- 
times we read that they were disposed in three separate 
divisions (Judg. 7 16 20 i S. II n). This seems to have 
been a favourite tactical arrangement of forces, and it 
was adopted by David against his son Absalom with 
complete success in a country of wide extent covered by 
forest (2 S. 182). 

The Hebrews remained throughout their history 
without a navy manned l)y their own sailors. 'Ihe 
geographical configuration of the sea-coast of Palestine 
S. of Tyre, with its almost utter absence of harbours, 
made the sea a strange element.- Naval warfare was 
therefore unknown to them. For even their rivers 


were insignificant, and thus we never read of river 
expeditions like those which proceeded up the Nile, or 
of such naval battles as those which were waged by 
Raineses 111. in which he repelled the hordes of bar- 
barians (who had defeated the Syrians and the Hittites) 
from their descent on the mouth of the Nile by sea 
(l'>man, 540). It is true that Phoenician vessels 
were utilised by Solomon ; but this w'as not for military 
purposes. On the other hand Sennacherib (like Xerxes 
more than two centuries later) employed Phoenician 
ships and sailors in his expedition to Elam in 697 B.c. 
A vivid relief, now in the British Museum, exhibits a 
Phoenician galley armed with shields and propelled by 
two banks of rowers (bas relief from Kuyunjik). In 
the ninth century b.c. Shalmaneser II. descril^s in his 
annals how he crossed the Euphrates on boats of sheep- 
skin (ina elippani sa masak tahsi ; ^ cp Assyria, col, 
35b) ; but such details are entirely foreign to the military 
annals of Israel. Cp Ship. 

W’hen we come down to the second century B.C. we 
are brought into contact with Grajco-Asiatic civilisation 
and its military methods, i Macc. G gives us a vivid 
description, garnished w ith some luxuriance, of the war- 
fare and equipment of king Antiochus. 

'I’he conquests of Alexander had extended to India, and 
Pyrrhus, in the preceding century, had made Italy familiar with 
the sight of Indian elephants in warfare. The army of Antiochus 
advanced against Juda.s the Maccabee in the phalanx formation. 
A thou.sand men, armed with coats of mail and bronze helmets, 
accompanied each elephant. The number of troops of Antiochus 
that were engaged is computed at 100,000 footmen and 20,000 
cavalry and 32 elephants ‘ trained for war.’ 400 horsemen were 
detailed for service around each elephant. Each elephant 
carried a wooden tower, ‘strong and covered ’ and ‘bound fast 
with cunning contrivance.s,’ containing 32 warriors besides an 
Indian, probably the driver who managed the elephant. The 
remainder of the cavalry, amounting to 4000 men, were placed 
on the w'ings for the protection of the phalanxes. 7'he whole 
army covering the hills and the plain moved with precision. 
One elephant was believed by Elenzar, surnamed Avaran, fourth 
of the Maccaba^an brothers, to carry king Antiochus himself. 
It lowered above the other animals and was protected by royal 
breastplates. Eleazar daringly broke through the protecting 

E halanx, crept beneath the elephant, stabbed it, and was crushed 
y its fall. Cp Elephant. 


(^7) The conquerors were welcomed home with song 
and dance. Of this we have several examples in the 
. . literature of the OT ; Ex. 15 and Judg. 

8. Accompani- r^n^ep^orah’s song) are songs of triumph 
ments of war. thanksgiving after victory, i S. 
186/ gives only the brief refrain of the song of the 
maidens who greeted S.aul and David (cp Judith 16 1 / 
I Macc. 424). Of such a character is Hannah’s song 
in reality (i S. 2 [cp col. 2965]). Similarly Esarhaddon 
says \^P}'ism Insc 7 \ col. i. , 53) : 'With singers {sa 77777 iu 7 r) 
and playing on lutes I entered Nineveh.’ See fig. 25 


1 The procedure of battle even in the later regal period 
cannot be described in any but general terms, as we have no 
materials for an accurate and detailed portrayal. Perhaps the 
following description (by Sir G. Wilkinson) of ancient Eg:>*plian 
warfare (1 264) will serve as the best illustration : ‘ The archers 
drawn up in line first discharged a shower of arrows on the 
enemy’s front, and a considerable ma.ss of chariots advanced to 
the charge ; the heavy infantry, armed with spears or clubs and 
covered with their shields, moved forward at the same time in 
close array, flanked by chariots and cavalr>', and pressed upon 
the centre and wings of the enemy, the archers still galling the 
hostile columns with their arrows.' 

2 See Nowack, //A 1 247. 3 Monolith insc. col. 2 16. 
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in Music. The burial of dead warriors was a sacred 
duty (i K. 11 15), and lamentations were eoniposed and 
sung, 2 S. 1 17-27 831-36 (Ezek. 8218-32). 

{b) The darker reverse is presented when we deal 
with the treatment of the conquered. This was 
charaeterised by the utmost eruelty. The wars with the 
Canaanites are full of examples (Josh. 10 26 , and 

passim). Also we have instances of mutilation of the 
eaptives (Judg. 16/.; ep i S. 11 2 and 2 S. 12 31). 
Captured kings or generals were frequently slain (Judg. 
7 25). Too often we read of wholesale slaughter (judg. 
87 2 S. 82) indieated by the phrase 3-in '£3*7 rrsn (EV 
‘smote with the edge of the sword’), d’he feet were 
plaeed (in token of eonquest) upon the neck or 
head of the eonquered (Josh. 10 24). The dead were 
decapitated (i S. 17 54 3I9 2 Macc. 1030 Jos. BJ i. 17 2). 
The dead were often rifled of their property, and 
prisoners plundered ( i S. 81 8 2 Macc. 927). The horses 
of the enemy had their sinews severed (‘ houghed ’) that 
they might be rendered useless (josh. 11 69). We also 
read of pregnant women ripped up, and infants dashed to 
pieces (2 K. I,')i6 Is. 13 16 Am. 1 13 Hos. 10 14 Xah. 3io 
Ps. 1378 2 Macc. 013). 'I’he land of the enemy was 
desolated, the trees cut down, and the wells stopped up 
(Judg. 64 iCh. 2O1 Dt. 2O19/. ). Towns and villages 
were burnt to the ground (Judg. 945 i Macc. 628 10 84). 
The payment of large sums of money was imposed on 
the conquered, or a yearly tribute (2 K. 18 14 Is. 8818), 
a custom which was universal and is constantly referred 
to in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

A severe judgment, however, cannot be passed on the 
treatment by the Hebrews of their conquered. The 
universal custom of antiquity must be taken into con- 
sideration as well as the all- prevailing conception of 
war as a religious act in which the deity of the nation 
was deeply involved. The old Semitic conception of 
the //eremexp\a\ns much of the practice. In comparison 
with Assyrian usage the Hebrews must be called 
humane. By far the larger proportion of the captured 
were made into slaves. The women became concu- 
bines, and were treated with consideration. 

The Egyptians also, according to Wilkinson’s judgment, were 
humane as compared with the Assyrians in their treatment 
of captives (A nc. Egypt. 1 264). ‘ The cruel custom of flay- 

ing alive and the tortures repre.sented on the sculjjtures of 
Nineveh show that the Assyrians were guilty of barbarities at a 
period long after the Egyptians had lieen accustomed to the 
refinements of civilisation.’ Just as the followers of David 
reckoned up the foreskins of the Philistines whom they had 
slain, so the ancient Egyptian.s reckoned up the severed hands 
which were placed in heaps before the king and counted by his 
secretary (Wilkinson, ibid. I266). 

'Fhe attitude of the Hebrew prophets towards the 
wars of their people against a foreign foe was at first 
9 Attitude unquestioning sympathy. This 


of Prophets. 


was inevitable in consequence of the 
religious aspect of war above indicated. 
Elisha advises the allied monarchs of Israel and Judah 
to adopt a skilful ruse in their war against Moab (2 K. 
415/.), and on his deathbed he is greeted by Joash, king 
of Israel, with the same words ‘ The chariots of Yahwe 
and the hor.scmen thereof,’ with which the jjrophet him- 
self had greeted Elijah in the latter's closing hours 
(2 K. 2 12 1214) ; and Elisha’s last address to the king 
of Israel is one of passionate insistence on the need of 
persistent energy in prosecuting the war with Syria. 
More than a century later, Isaiah’s powerful personality 
is Judah’s strongest stay in the kingdom’s darkest hour 
of conflict with Assyria. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, however, prophecy scanned more closely the 
religious and ethical aspects of national policy, and in 
the days of Jeremiah the divorce between nationalism 
and religion in its purest sense was complete, and the 
prophet saw nothing before the disordered and corrupt 
state but irrevocable doom. There gleamed also upon 
the distant horizon the vision of a pure, holy, and 
righteous rule, when men would ‘ beat their swords 
into coulters and their spears into pruning-knives’ (Mic. 
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43 Is. 2 4), ‘the image of Joel 3 10 reversed ’ (Cheyne), 
sustained also by the utterances of Is. 95 and 11 1-9; 
cp Zech. 9 10. These are the ideals which Christianity 
.seeks to realise. 

In the moral world there is a constant opposition 
between the powers of good and evil, both in the 

10 Metaphor!- mental life and in the life of 

cai references. Old and the New 

1 estament, therefore, inevitably em- 
ploy the material terms of earthly warfare as metaphors. 
Cod is repeatedly called a ‘ shield ’ in this world of 
strife (Gen. 15 I Dt. 8829 Ps. 5i2 59 ii 84911), or his 
truth (or faithfulness) is so called (91 4). 'These terms 
abound in the NT passages which deal with spiritual 
warfare. I he apostle Paul is especially prone to their 
use (i Cor. 926 2 Cor. 75 i Tim. 612 2 Tim. 47 and in 
Eph.6 ii/ [see Bkeastplate]). In the Book of Revela- 
tion, which moves in the language and ideas of Jewish 
apocalyptic and Messianic eschatology, we have a ‘ war 
in heaven ’ (TroXe^tos h oi/pavip) in which .Satan and the 
Beast are finally quelled by God and his heavenly host, 
Megiddo being employed as the type of the great 
heavenly Armageddon (see Beyschlag, A^T Theol. II. 
pp. 399-408). 

War in Islam, on the other hand, is chiefly regulated 
by Kuran, Sur. 47, and is nothing but old Semitic 

11 War in carried out beyond the distinc- 

Islam. 


tions of nationalism into that of believe 


and non-believers in the prophet. Allah 
is the Lord -protector of the faithful but not of un- 
believers {Sur. 4/ 12). The Jiliiid should even be 
carried on against unbelievers during the four sacred 
months, while for all believers those months are exetnpt 
{Sur.936 /.}. Those who are slain in a Jihad hav? 
paradise as their reward {Sur. 47 5-7)- See further Sell, 
Faith of Islam^-\ 360 /. 

The most important recent contribution is .Schwally’s At’////- 
ilsche Kriegsaltertiimcr, oi which his first Hift, dealing with 
the religious side, has appeared. ICspecially 
12 . Litemture. important is his account of the taboos im- 
posed during war, as well .as of the apparatus 
of religious cultus in w.ar. 'I’he writer, however, is .somewliat 
in danger of finding religious motives connected with war wliere 
none such existed. See criticism by Vo]/, (in 7 'L/t, 13th Sept. 
1902). Next in importance are the arts. ‘ Kriegswesen, etc.’ hy 
Heiizinger in EEEf^>, and § 72 in Nowack’s //t’b. Arch. (1 372 /.). 
Respecting war arnong the .Assyrians the materials are found in 
the royal annalistic inscc. in .Schrader's /\V/> i. and ii. For 
Egypt consult especially Erman’s Life in Ancient Egypt. 20 
(520^?^). o. c / W. 

WARD. See Prison. The words are ; — 

1. mihnar^ Gen. 40 3yC, mihnercih (§ i). 

2. SyD, sugar. Ezek. 109! (§ 2 2). 

3. Fkiduth. Jer. 37 13! (§ 2 10). 

4 . TTjpTq<TC<: (§ 2 14 ). 

5. (ftvXaKij (§ 2 15). 

WARDROBE, KEEPER OF THE (Dn::;in 
2 K. 2214, toy imatio 4 )yXakoc [B.ALl, 2 Ch. 3422, 
4 )yAaccoyC(Xn t<\c €ntoAac [ik\lJ), see Dress 
§ 6 , Huldah. 

On ‘vestry ’ (nnn^ip) in 2 K. 10 22 , see Drcs.s, g 8, Vestry. 

WARP (bl'J’), Lev. 1848 ff. See Weaving. 

WARS OF THE LORD [BOOK OF THE] 

mn' ninn^p), a book cited in Xu. 21 14/ (E), accord- 
ing to RV, in the following term.s. (We remove RV’s 
poetical arrangement, however, and assume provision- 
ally that the text of the formula of citation is correct ; 
that the text of the passage quoted is not by any means 
correct, is m.aintained under V.MIKH. ) ‘Wherefore it 
is said in the book of the M’^ars of the Lord, X’aheb 
in Suphah, and the valleys of Arnon, and the slope 
of the valleys that inclincth toward the dwelling of 
Ar, and leaneth upon the border of Moab.’ 

Kiiencn gives the following brief statement of what is 
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supposed to be known respecting the ‘ book ’ referred 

.... • 1 to. ' Evidence of the date of the 

1. A historical sepher Milhamoth Yahivd is supplied 

song- 00 7 Liy the title itself : the “ wars of Yah we" 
are the wars of Israel against his neighbours in the 
]icriod of the Judges, under David (i S. 18 17 2528), and 
later on. The collector of the songs referring to these 
wars presumably lived after their close, when Israel’s 
heroic age was long gone by’ [Hex. ET, p. 35, n. 5). 
According to Stade (G/7I50), the fragments of song 
in vv. 17^ 18 and (probably) vv. 27^-30 come from the 
same source as vv. 14^ 15. Dillmann, too, thinks it 
plausible to derive from this source vv. 17 b 18 and 
perhaps also Ex. 1.5i-ig. The ‘book’ referred to was 
therefore, these scholars think, a collection of songs, 
similar to the Book of jASiiER {^.v.), and its date is 
variously placed, in the time of Oniri, about 900 B. c. 
(Stade), tlie latter half of the ninth century (E. Meyer, 
y.ATW, 1881, p. 131), and the times of David and 
Solomon (Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schr. AT^\ 172; 
Dillm. ). 

There is, however, only express quotation from the ‘book,’ 
and it is not certain that it is poetical or even metrical.^ Looking 
at the contents of the quotation, moreover, one 

2. A geo- would not judge it to come either from a history 
graphical or from a collection of historical songs or ballads. 

survey ? ^*tle of the ‘ book ’ really ‘ Wars of Yahwe?’ 

^ 0 at any rate did not so understand it, for it 

renders thus, dia toCto Xeyerai ev /3i/3Ai<})2 [J IloAe/aos tov 
Kvpiov T^v ^<1)0^ f<f>\6yL(r€v. ‘ Another ’ version in the Hexapla 

agrees ; it gives Sta tovto ciprjTai ev xaTaAoyo) twv rroAepovvTwv 
mill r = .T.T) Trpbs p.€v av^afi. Nor is the title ‘Hook of the 
Wurs^of Yah we ’ a probable one. 1 1 says either too much or too 
little. The phrase ‘ wars of Yah we ’ occurs elsewhere (i S. IS 17) 
of the wars of Saul, and (i S. *25 28) of David in his earlier 
period. Hut can a historical work, such as a ‘ book of wars ’ 
must be supposed to be, have excluded the unsuccessful cam- 
paigns of the champions of Israel? ‘Hook of the Wars of 
Lsrael’ is possible, but surely not the title which now stands in 
Xu. 21 14. What then is a possible title? The quotation sug- 
gests that it had reference to geography. Elsewhere (see 
Yaheb) it is maintained that the Jerahmeelite Negeb is the 
region spoken of, and we have reason to think th;it David, after 
conquering a large part of the Negeb, took a military census of 
its inhabitants (see Tahtim-hodshi). Hoth and 

have sometimes arisen out of The one word represents 

SfNbn, the other m'* Most probably the book quoted from by 
E in Nu. 21 14 was called sPpher Yerahtnc cl^i.c.^ ‘the book, 
or list, of Jerahmeel.’ It was a geographical survey. 

T. K. C. 

WASHINGS, CEREMONIAL. On the subject 
generally see Cle.vn (§§ 15 and 17) and Sacrifice ; 
cp also ilAPTisM, John the Baptist. 

The words for ‘ washing,' whether ceremonial or not, are : 

1. J’m, rdhaSy Ass. rahdsu\ Aoiieiv (Ex. 29 4, etc.), rrAvVeiv 
(of the feet, T.,ev. 1 g etc.), vCnreiv (of feet, Gen. 10 2 etc. ; of 
hand.s, hkx. 3O21 etc.; of face, Gen. -13 31), anopinTeiv (Prov. 
80 12). Mainly in P 

2. 223, kibbes, tt\vv€lv (of garments, Ex. 19 14 Lev. 136 etc.), 
aiTOTrXvveiv (of garments, 2 S. 1024) ; Ass. kabdsti^ to tread. See 
Fullek. 

3. S3!2, fdbal, pdiTTftVf ‘to dip’ (in blood, Lev. Og 14 51 ; in 
water, Nu. 19 18 [hy.ssop], 2K. 815 [coverlet]', in oil, Dt. 33 24 
[the feel], etc.). Cp ISIeai.s, § 5. 

4. nil, diia/t (in Hiph.), aTroxAu^eiv (of washing in the lavers, 
2 Ch. 4 6), 7rAui'6i»/ (burnt offering, Ezek. 40 38). 

5. ^aTTTL^6ixei’0<i, Eccl. 3430 II Nu. lOiiyC, pSy pH’R*? m3 'D* 

6. AouTpbc, Ecclus. 34 30 [25], ‘washing.’ 

7. Aoiieti', Jn. 13 10 (b AeAov/aeVo?, RV ‘he that is bathed ’). 

8. viwTuv, Ml. 15 2 Mk. 73 (hands) Jn. 185 etc. (feet) Jn. 97 
(in healing). 

g. /3a7rTt{rju,6s, Mk. 7 4 (cups). 

It is Mcll known that man in a primitive state, but 
at the stage at which he has become a religious being 
- . . . and some degree of reason has succeeded 

. nginai ^hat was little more than instinct, looks 
upon rivers, springs, and wells as the 
abodes of gods or as being themselves deities (cp 
Springs).^ To drink the water, to bathe in it, 
or merely to sprinkle the person with it, was to imbibe 

^ The arrangement in RV is misleading. 

2 So HF; AL, ^ijSAo). 

3 See Frazer, Golden Bought and Pausanias ; Grant Allen, 

Evol. 0/ the Idea of Gody 388 (cp 405); Clcdd, Primitive 
Many 182 ff. Cp WRS, Rel. i35' 
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or to cover oneself with a divine and mysterious power. 
Bathing was a religious act. W’ater therefore was 
holy. Further evidence for the idea that a more than 
natural power was inherent in water would be seen in 
the refreshing, and sometimes healing, effect of this 
act. Water was refreshing and healing because it \\as 
holy. W'hen a reason was sought for the fact that 
water cleansed, the explanation would again be the 
same : it cleansed because it was holy.' Then, water 
is looked upon as purifying, as washing away impurities 
or cleansing from a taboo ; and finally the frequent use 
of water becomes a social and satiitary, as well as a 
religious act. The order of ideas can hardly have been 
otherwise. Primitive man fears water, therefore makes 
a god of it, worships it (cp religio ) ; this fear must have 
been overcome before he could make frequent use of 
it for other than strictly religious purposes. 

Benzinger tells us [Heb. Arch. 108) that in the 
ablutions of the Hebrews it is often difiicult to distin- 

* . 4., guish between the washings i^erformed 

2. Among the 


Hebrews. 


such as were purely religious. That is 
no doubt because originally no distinction was made. 
The Hebrews, however, when we make their acquaint- 
ance, had already forgotten the true origin of ablutions ; 
it is the second idea that now prevails : cleansing or 
washing is a holy act, and water is holy because it 
cleanses.- In this sense for the most part ablutions 
play an important part in the religious and social life of 
the Heljrews, as in that of their neighbours (Egyptians, 
Arabians, etc. ).^ 

The next step is for ceremonial washings to become 
symbolical. ‘ Water and fire,' says Jaslrow, ‘are the 
two great sources of symbolical purification that we 
meet with in both primitive and advanced rituals of the 
past’ [Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria^ 276). Thus 
amongst the Jewish Essen ES [q.v. § 4 ; cp Dc Quincey, 
ll'orks, vol. vii. ), as already amongst the Babylonians 
(Justrow, 276 ; see also Ri'IUAL, § 10) and Persians 
(see Zoroastrianism, § i6), washing as a religious 
act received quite a special importance.*' 

The ablutions of the Jews may be divided, as far as it is 
possible now to distinguish them, as follows : — (i) The purely 
religious (magical)® (2 K. 5 10 cp Jn. 2 g?)- 

3. OcCStsionS. in these we can still detect the primitive 
idea. (2) The purely ritual, which were 
suggested by the first. In these the idea is now that of purifi- 
cation. Pnder this heading come (a) washings of initiation and 
consecration (Lev. 8 6). With this is connected the washing or 
baptism of the Jewish Proselyte (q.v. § 5). (b) Washings 

with a view to the performance of a sacred function (Ex. 30 17-2 1). 
The Egyptian priests, too, were required to bathe frequently in 
cold water (cp Herod. 2 37 ; also the Mohammedan H 'adu).^ (3) 
The semi-ritualistic washings for the purpose of cleansing from 
uncleanness. Examples are: Lev. 13 6 34 54-58 (leprous gar- 
ments), 1447 (clothes after contact with leprous house), 14 52 
(house — with running water), 156-8 loyi 13167! (clothes and 
pet son), 15 12 (earthen vessel ; wooden vessel) 15 18 (person), 15 
22 27 (menstruous contact ; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 572) ; in D, 
Dl. 21 1-9 23g-ii; in JE, Ex. 19 10-15. Besides these, there 
arose (4) the purely social usage common to all eastern peoples. 
The hot climate and the wearing of sandals? made the practice 

1 The writer in Schenkel (BL, s.v. ‘ Waschen ’) reverse.s the 
order of ideas. As a preparation for contact with holy things, 
the body must be cleansed. Because water was used for the 
purpose, streams, etc., were worshipped and men bathed in 
them as a religious act. 

2 At a much later date, however, to perform ablutions was not 
always considered a virtue. ^ Cp Stanley, Christian Inst it 
tionsy 6 /. : ‘Cleanliness is a duly which some of the 
monastic communities of Christendom have despised, and some 
have even treated as a crime ; ’ also Socrates, HE 4 23. 

3 For the Egyptians, cp Wilkinson, Anc. EgyptianSy 248. 
For the modern Arabians, see Doughty, Ar. Des. I250; 
where water is lacking or scarce they use sand (cp Doughty, 
1 536; Benzinger, HAy 108 note), but the act is here no doubt 
symbolical. 

4 For the Greek practice see Hesiod, Op. et Diesy 722. 

® See Th. Frede, M'utuierglaube im lleidentityn und in der 
alten K ire hey 597! 

6 For Mohammedan usage, see, further, Koran Sura, 5 8, and 
Hughes, Diet, of Islam, under ‘Ablution.’ 

? The writer in Schenkel adds other reasons for washings of 
the clolhingj of the whole body, or of paiticular pails of it in 
the East — viz., on account of the desert sand, and particularly 
as a protection against cutaneous diseases. 
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of feet-washing important, and the offering of water for the 
purpose a common mark of hospitality (Gen. IS 4 19 2 2432). 
fo the .same category probably belong the washings before 
(Mt. 15 2) and after meals (JSerac/iot/t ^ on which see Meals, 
§ 5 -^ 


To the first of the social usages (§ 3 [4]) Jesus no 
doubt conformed. The fourth gospel, which has to be 
4. Washings greatest caution, even 

in NT hintself washed his 

disciples' feet (Jn. 182). To the second 
social usage, however, he seems to have attached little 
importance (Lk. 11 38). We are also told that he sub- 
mitted to a ritual washing or baptism, and further 
showed his approval of such an act by making it a 
Christian institution. As, however, such a rite would 
be contrary to the general tenor of* his teaching, so far 
as we can gather it from our imperfect sources (cp 
Tolstoy, The Ki?igdo 77 i of God^ chap. 3 ), and cannot 
be certainly inferred from the passages in the Gospels 
whieh are generally adduced as evidence (see O. 
Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 41 1 ; cp, on the other hand. 
Baptism), its adoption by Jesus himself must be con- 
sidered extremely doubtful. Moreover, Paul, or the 
Pauline school, does not mention it as an institution of 
Jesus. I Cor. 1 17 even makes Paul say ' Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ' (cp Ernst 
von Dobsehiitz, Die Vrchristlichen Gemeinden, 22/.). 
Feine, indeed, thinks that Paul implies it, while not 
actually mentioning it becau.se it was not a matter of 
controversy in the aj^ostolic church {/esus Christus und 
Paulus, 243). And Dreschen [Das Leben Jesu bei 
Paulas) takes a very similar view. But almost any- 
thing might be implied {or read into) the NT, and the 
simplest conclusion is that it had not yet become a 
Christian institution. It has been contended that the 
rite was a natural development of the Jewish practice of 
baptizing the proselyte (see Stanley, Christian Institu- 
tions, 5 ; cp Tylor, Primitive Culture, 2 440^) or of 
the ceremonial washings of the Essenes (see E. Plauta 
Nesbit, Christ, Christians, and Christianity ; De 
Quineey, Works, vol. vii. ). The second suggestion is 
unnecessary (see von Dobsehiitz, p. 105). As to the 
first, it is much more probable that the rite, as in 
the case of the Eucharist,^ was taken over from the 


Pagans. 

This, with other rites, was adopted at a time when 
the new sect was trying to win over converts among the 
Gentiles, and when the gap between Judaism and 
Christianity had widened. With that wonderful power 
of adapting itself which it once had, the new religion 
admitted the pagan ceremony of initiation.^ Cp Rome. 


M. A. c. 

WASHPOT, a term of abuse applied to Moab in the 
expre.ssion ‘Moab is my washpot ’ CVn") “I'D DNVd ; 
mcoaB AgBhc thc eAniAoc aaoy > similarly Vg. ; 
]*ni in Tg. =rHeb. HpZ ‘to trust’); Ps. C 08 [10] 


' Cp, further, Kohler’s art. ‘Ablution’ in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pcedia. 

2 Colenso Sertnons, 1866, No. 10) thought that ‘the 

command in Alt. 28 ip, “Go ye therefore, and teach all | 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and oj the Holy Gho.st,” would be conclusive as to the fact 
of his having directly enjoined the practice, were it not that this i 
formula, with its full e.xpression of the name of the Trinity, 
betrays the later age in which the passage in which it occurs 
was most probably written.’ Conybeare has recently shown 
{,ZNT\V , 2 275^ [1901] ; cp Hibh, Journ. 1 102 //.') very strong 
reasons for believing that the mention of the three Persons in 
the Trinity is not original (cp col. 3270 [top]). The passage as | 
it stands, therefore, seems to have been edited for liturgical 1 
purposes, and it is likely that in the first instance there was no 
reference whatever to baptism. Apart from this we have no 
evidence, as Colenso again says (f<5zV. No. 9), that any of Jesus’ 
disciples were baptised. 

^ This again has been looked upon as a development of a 
Jewish practice. See, e.specially, G. H. Box in the Jourtialof 
Theological Studies, 3 357-369, who thinks that the Last Supper 
was not a Passover, as is commonly supposed, but the weekly 
Kiddfish, a service in the house. 

Cp Grant Allen, Evol. 0/ the Idea of God, 388 405 ; 
Clodd, Primitive Man, \Z2ff. ; J. M. Robertson, Hist, 

of Christianity * 


108 9 [10]. The commentators refer to the story told 
of Amasis (Herod. 272), or to tlie custom of Persian 
kings of having a footpaii carried in their train when 
in the field. The latter illustration is preferred by 
Delitzseh. ^ 

This base image, however, is surely due to corruption of the 
I text. Both 1*D and 'ym are corruptions of Ti*,?, Mi^sur, or of 
Ashhur. See Che. Ps.^hs, ad loc., and cp Moab, § 14 
(‘ Moab ’ and ‘ Missur ’ liable to confusion). 

WASP (c 4 )h 5 ), Wisd. 128 AV, also RV 

Hokxet (^.v. ). 

WATCH (“iDD’p), Neh. 73. See Guard, 3. 

WATCHER (")'P, ir [Aram.] ; <\ppeAoc eip 

I [Theod.]; eppHropoc [Aq. Sym.] ; vigil, in the Gk. 
Enoch eppHropoc); Dan. 4 10 14 [om. 6j 20 [13 17 23]. 
The term reminds us of the sonUrim (Is. 026) 

whom Yahwe charges to watch over the ruined walls of 
Jerusalem, and to remind him of their sad condition. 
We find it again in Enoch and in Jubilees. In Enoch 
it is used in a double sense. In I 5 IO9 15 122 4 13 10 
111 3 152 IGi 2 91 15 it designates the fallen angels ; in 
‘20i 39 i2 13 4O2 61 12 7I7 it belongs to the archangels. 
In Jubilees 415 (cp 83 IO5), in the explanation of the 
name Jared (whieh agrees with that given in Enoch 66, 
except that Mt. Hermon is not mentioned as the place 
on which they descended) it is said, ‘ in his days the 
angels of the Lord descended on the earth, those who 
are named the Watchers, that they should instruct the 
children of men, and that they should do judgment and 
uprightness on the earth.’ A myth of the watchers 
which differs somewhat from that in the Ethiopic Enoch 
is given in the Slavonic Enoch (I83 cp 63 ; see Charles’s 
notes in Secrets of Knock) ; they arc tliere called the 
Grigori {iyprjyopoL). In the Book of Adam and Eve 
(6th cent. A.d. ) the watchers are also repre.sented as 
the fallen angels, who, as long as they preserved their 
virginity, were called the ‘ sons of Seth.’ See Charles’s 
very full note on Jubilees 4 15. . 

WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. See Day, § 4. 
WATCHTOWER (HDil'p, mispeh; Is. 21 8). Cp 
IMizpah, :\Iizpeh. For }n 3 . bahan (Is. 32 i4t)and tnigddi, 
see Tower. In Is. 2 16 RV^ig. has ‘pleasant watch-towers’ for 
sckiyyCdh hahcindilh (AV ‘pleasant pictures,’ 
RV ‘pleasant imagery’); but .see ‘ Isa.’ SPOT (Heb.), note ad 
loc., and Crit. Bib. 

WATER (D7P)’ On the ‘holy’ or ‘bitter’ water, 
called also the ‘water of purifying' (AV) or 'of ex- 
piation ’ (RV) of Nu. 87^ see Jealousy [’Pkial of] ; 
on the water of ‘separation’ or ‘of impurity’ (RV‘"k-) 
in Nu. 199, see Clean and Untle.an, § 17 

WATERCOURSE. i. tPdldh, ri/^yD, see Con- 

duits, § 2. 

2. pelcg, Jelaggah, see River, 5. 

3. mdsd mdyim, 2 Ch. 32 30 AM See Springs, § 2 

[6], and cp Gihon. 

4. sinnor, 2 .S. 58 RV, AV ‘gutter’ ; meaning doubtful. 

WATERPOT (yApicx). Jn. 27. Cp Pottery, §3(1). 
WATERS OF MEROM (DhD“'0), Josh. 11 5 7. See 
Merom [Waters of]. 

WATERSPOUT, (i) "IDA*, sinnor, Ps. 427 (RV^s- 
‘cataract’). Cp Watercourse, 4. (2) pjri, tannin, Ps. 148 / 
RVmg. See Serpent, § -^f. n. 2 ; Whale. 

WAVE LOAVES (nD-i:pl Dn^), Lev. 23 17. See 
Sacrifice. § 34 A WAVE OFFERING (HD-DPl), E.\'. 
2924. See Sacrifice, § 14, and cp Clean and Un- 
clean, § 3. ^ 

WAX (J^n, donag ; khroc). Ps. 22x4 [15] 682 [3} 
975 Mic. I4; also Judith 16 rs Ecclus. 24 2o; also Ps. 
588 [9] © (see Snail, 2), Is. 64 r [2] ; and possibly 

Ezek. 27 17 (emended text ; so Co. ; but see Pannag), 
and Ps. II812 [see ^]. Beeswa.x, which is secreted by 
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WAY 

all honey-bees and formed into the cell walls of their | 
comb is intended. It melts at 144° F'. See Hee. | 

WAY, On ‘the way’ (h oAoc). Acts 92 , etc., see 

Heresy, § i. ' 

WAYMARK (JV V). Jer. 31 21 [20]. See Massebah, | 
§ I r, col. 2978 ; also Crit. Bib. 

WEAPONS. Cp War. Hebrew uses the general 
term kcllvt (Gen. 27 3), which means simply instruments or 
implements. In iS. 2O40 AV" renders by the more ambitious 
word ‘artillery.’ In the NT(Jn. IS3 Rom. 0 13 2 Cor, 10 4) 
the common Greek term oTrAa is employed. 

Naturally at first any implement or instrument would 
be used as a weapon, a club or a Staff ; cp 

. Darwin, Descent of Man, 81 [1890]). 

1 . In general, natural weapons of the lower 

animals (horns, etc,; see Darwin, 500 f.) would soon 
suggest to man the use of something more eftective. 
Later, it is j^ossible that one at least of the agricultural 
implements, the sickle (see Agriculture, § 7, with 
figs.), gave rise to the scimitar or Sword (^/.'Z'. ). This 
would add force to the words in Is. 24. In no art, 
perhaps, has more ingenuity or more rapid progress j 
been shown than in that of the manufacture of weapons 
(see Herbert Spencer, Priticiples of Sociology, 59)- 
As the Hebrews had no doubt to wage war continually, 

it would be no matter for surprise if they had displayed j 
some skill in this art at quite an early date. Later, 
thev would also be quick to note and to copy the equip- 
meat of more advanced neighbours [e.g. Canaanites, ; 
Egyptians, Assyrians, etc.), who realised more fully j 
the value of well-equipped, organised, and disciplined 
armies. See Ar.my and cp War. The more primitive 
weapons of offence, however, such as the Club (see 1 
SrAFF) and Sling {q.v.) were perhaps never entirely 
displaced by the Sword and Dagger (see StvoRD), • 
Javelin [q.v.). Bow (see below, § 2), and Spe.ar {q.v.)\ ' 
and instruments with flint edges or points, as has fre- 
quently happened, no doubt continued to be used side 
by side with those of metal. Of defensive weapons, a 
Shield [q,v.) of some kind was probably in use at a 
very early date ; but we also hear in the OT of Bre.vsT- 
PLATE, Greaves, and Hei.met (qq.v.). 

On Egyptian and Assyrian monuments one of the 
weapons most commonly represented is 

2, The DOW. Chariot, Siege, War). 

The Hebrew term is n 2 ’j'; 3 , kJset/i. With this are of course 
connected the Arrow, yn, lies, and the case for carrying it, 
h'/t (Gen. 27 3), or 'aspah—i.c., the Quiver iq.v.', 

cp also Chariot). This seems to have been one of the earliest 
of the more el.abor.ate weapons. The throwing of a small Spear 
( 7.C'.) or Dart, selah (2 Ch. 32 5 AV, RV ‘weapons’; cp 
Joel 2 r ),1 with the hand would soon give rise to a mechanical 
instrument (cp Sl.iNt,), to which the dart would be suitably 
adapted, feathers being added to increase its flight (cp 1 ylor, 
Ajithropology, chap. 8).'- In this way we get the Arrow. The | 
bow was commonly m.adeof reed, wood, or horn. The Israelites 
used it both in war (( 7 en. 4 S 22), and in the chase (21 20); and , 
seem to have bent it with the foot (for the Egyptian practice, 
see Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 1 203). The strings, mcihar Jm 

(Ps. 21 12), were probably made of gut or hide. Here we .seem 1 
to have a case in which an implement of war suggested an 
instrument of music (see Music, § 2 ; cp Tylor, Anthropology, 
chap. 12). According to the -W of 2 S. 1 18 David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judah [the u.se of] the bow’ apparently an ; 
irrelevant notice where it stands in 2 S. ; hence RV substitutes j 
‘ song ’ for ‘ use.’ The remedy, however, seems inadequate, and 
it is open to methodical textual critics to devise something more 
radical .and effective. See H. P. Smith, ad loc., and cp C/vV. 
BUk The bowmen of Elam (Is. 226 Jer. 4O35, if the te.xt is 
correct), of Ked.ar (Is. 21 17), and of an unnamed people from 
the land of (Jer. G 23) are specially mentioned in the OT. 

1 Other words rendered Dart are : 2 S. 18 14 EV, 

RVmg. ‘staves,’ see Staff; nn^n, tothdh. Job 41 29 [21] AV, 
RV ‘clubs,’ but see Javelin, I’DD, vtassa, Job 41 26 [18) 
EV; [Ti, hes, Pr. 723 AV, RV ‘arrow’ (see above); tu 
E ph. 6 16 : and ^oAiV, Heb. 12 20 (but the clause should probably 
be omitted ; see Ti.). j 1 ♦ *1 i 

2 In other respects the construction was no doubt similar to 
that of the Spear iq.vl). 


WEAVING 

WEASEL (ihh ; » PAAh ; viustela), the name of an 
unclean animal, Lev. Il29t (EV, ( 5 , Targ. Jon.; Pesh., 
\'g., and most Rabbins). There is some little doubt, 
however, whether the weasel is really referred to, and 
various interpreters (Saadia, Bochart, Lag. P<B 144) 
have preferred on philological grounds ^ the rendering 
'mole' (but see below). The weasel is an animal 
hardly ever eaten, and its long body and short legs 
might be urged as justifying its position ' among the 
creeping things that creep upon the earth.' 

Zoologically weasels are placed with the pole-cats, martens, 
and others in the family Mustelidae of the order Carnivora. 
One species of each of the above-mentioned animals is recorded 
by Canon Tristram from the Holy I..and. The southern weasel, 
Mustela boccamela, is found about Mount Tabor and prob.ably 
in other wooded districts ; the pole-cat, J/. putoritts, lives under 
Hermon and Lebanon, and the white-breasted or beech marten, 
M. foina, in the neighbourhood of Beyrout. I t is unlikely that 
the Hebrews distinguished between these species, though from 
its habits and habitat they may have separated off the otter, 
Lutra vulgans, which is common on the shores of the sea of 
Galilee. A. E. S. — S. A. C. 


WEAVING 

Raw products and their pre- Warping (§ 5). 

jjaration (§ i). Shedding (§ 6). 

Spinning (§ 2). Passing and beating up of weft 

The horizontal loom (§ 3). (§ 7). 

Two types of upright loom Direction of weh (§ 8). 

(§ 4). Final processes (§ 9). 

Technique and terminology of Pattern and figure weaving 
weaving (§§ 5-8). (§ 10). 

In the present study of the art of weaving as 
practised by the Hebrews from the earliest times to 
the opening centuries of our era it is proposed (i) to 
glance briefly at the raw materials and the manner 
of their preparation for the loom, which will include the 
process of spinning ; (2) toe.xplain the construction and 
mocha opera ndi of the loom itself ; and (3) to close with 
brief references to the further processes through which 
the web had to pass after leaving the loom, and to the 
more obscure subject of pattern and figure weaving. 

Throughout the whole ],>eriod of their national exist- 
ence, the needs of the Hebrew households in the matter 
, of textiles were siippilied for the most 

1. The raw part by Wool and Flax [qg.v.)- 
products an frequently mentioned together in O 1 ’, 
o Hos. 25 Prov. 3I13, etc. —with the 
preparation. for coarser textures, of the 

Hair [q.v.] of goats and camels, and, in the latest 
periods of their history, of Cotton and Silk (qq.v.). 
lu an interesting jiassage of the Mishna treatise Shabhdth 
(72), among the various categories of work forbidden 
on the Sabbath — ' forty save one’ in number (cp 2 Cor. 
11 24) — we find an enumeration of the chief processes in 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, including ' shearing, 
scouring, leazing, dyeing, spinning, warping, attaching 
the leashes to the leash-rods (for these technical terms, 
see below, § 5^!^), weaving,’ etc. 

The fleece (lip Vu Hip’ 37 ). according to the statement 
in the Mishna, wa.s first scoured (J 2 |?) to remove impurities and 
restore the original white colour (hence the term), after which 
it was thoroughly teazed (i’2j) and carded (ppC) with a carding 
comb. The latter operation is done at the present day in the 
wool bazaars of the Levant (cp Jos. BJ v. 8 1 [§ 331] for an 
fpioTTuiAtoi' in Jeru.salem, the of Eiub.\ii<y) by 

means of a bow and its string. At this stage the wool might 


1 For proper names possibl}'' deriv'ed from the name of this 
animal see Heled, Heldai, Huldah. 

2 Cp Ar. huld, Syr. hfilda, ‘ mole,’ and n^ 7 in, an animal 

often mentioned in theTalm. (.see Di. ad loc. A connection wkh 
-l*^n which means ‘penetrate deeply’ [cp I'Snn in Talni.. ‘to 
pluntie in the sacrificial knife ’], is probable) ; Lew>^ohn, Z.00I. 
Tahti. loi, and Hommel, Sciugcthicre, 337. It is, however, to 
be observed that, now, at any rate, no true mole occurs in 
Palestine. See Mole. On a later Heb. word for weasel, see 
col. 1210 n. 1. «... . 

3 The standard work on this subject is still Tex/nnum Anti- 
quorum, an Account of the Art of Weaving among the 
Ancients : Part 1 [all published] : ‘ On the raw materials used for 
weaving,’ by James Yates, 1843. 
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be dyed> or this process might he deferred till after the spinning [ 
or even until it could be dyed ‘ in the piece ’ after leaving the i 
loom. 

In the case of flax, we can follow the similar pro- 1 
cesses by the help both of literary references (Mishna, 
passim ; Pliny, HX 19 3 etc.), and of the graphic repre- 
sentations on Egyptian tombs (see Vates, op. cii. [n. 3, 
above], pi. 7 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2173). Here we see 
the stalks being pulled up by the roots, laid in order and 
rippled with a rippling-comb, or beaten over a stick to j 
free them from the seed capsules. After being exposed on 
the flat roof (see Josh. 26 ) or elsewhere until thoroughly 1 
dry, they were steeped in a trough to separate the inner 
fibres from the woody portions of the stalk, a process 
technically known as ‘retting.’ The stalks thus 
macerated were again dried in the sun or in an oven 
[Shabb. 16 ), and then beaten with a wooden mallet 1 
(Pliny's ‘ stupparius malleus ’ ) to complete the separation i 
of the inner fibres. In the earliest period these fibres 
were sorted by the hand (Erman, Egvpl, 450) ; later 
they were ‘ heckled ’ or combed by means of a 
comb (jn'jia p"i 30 , illustr. Wilkinson, 2174), by which 
the longer and finer fibres were separated from those of 
inferior quality. Women as well as men were engaged I 
in this process of heckling the flax, as appears from Is. 
199, where the nipne* of M l' (A\^ ‘ fine flax,’ RV ' combed 
flax' ; cp Symm. kt€vl(tt6v) should be read nippies the 
flax-combers (Vg. pecienies'].^ Linen was preferal>ly 
worn in its native whiteness ; but, if required, the flax 
might be dyed before being spun, as in the case of the 
Tabernacle curtains (Ex. 8525), or the dyeing might be 
postponed to a later stage as explained above for wool. 
To judge from an incidental remark in Baba Kamma 
IO9, woollen garments were more favoured in Judaea, 
whilst Galilee preferred linen. 

Goat.s’ hair was employed for textures of the coarser sort, 
especially for the garb of mourning (see Sackcloth),*^ and like 
camels’ hair was often mixed with sheep's wool {^Kilaim 9 i). 

In later times Cotton and Silk: {( jq . i *.') (Rev. 18 12 but not 1 
Ecclus. 45 10 [AV], see RV, nor Am. 3 12 [R V]) were introduced ; 
the ( ‘njn, 1 3 7) or Indian fabrics worn by the 

high priest were undoubtedly of cotton. I’o these the .Mishna 
adds hemp (D'D^p, /cdt/mjSt? — but the ‘ hempen frock ’ of Kcclus. 

40 4 RV is an incorrect rendering of djjxoMi'ov for which see 
below, § 9) and the fibres of a species of mussel, for which see 
Yates, op. cit. 152^ 


Whilst among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, 
both men (Ex. 8035 iS. 177 [and ! s], iCh. 421) and 
women (Judg. 16 13 /. 2 K. 287 Prov. 


2. Spiiming. 


3I24 I Esd. 4 i 7 ; cp Jos. BJ i. 243 


rats douXais) plied the loom, the art of spinning was 
peculiarly a feminine accomplishment (Ex. 8025 f. Prov. 
31 19 Tob. 2 ri). The apparatus for spinning (rrits ; 

Mt. 628 Lk. 1227) both wool and flax consisted of the 
distaff ( 4 ’/.mr, [see BOB s.v. \ Prov. 81 19 KV ; AV 


spindle — in the Mishna rjXaKaTT], colus) and the 
spindle {pPlek, TjSs, Prov. l.c. RV ; AV ‘distaff,’ I 
drpaKTos, fusus ; Mishna, c^ia). In 2 S. 829 we should 
render ‘that holdeth the spindle' (Vg. ienens fusum) 
for ' that leaneth on a staff’ (EV) [though here — see 
Staff — the suitableness of the reading has been dis- 
puted].^ The distaff generally consisted of a piece 
of cane round the open head of which the wool or flax 
was wound. It is held in the left hand or fixed in the 
girdle, while the spinner draws out and twists the yarn 
between the finger and thumb of the right hand,"^ with 


1 So modern edd. For the technical process disguised under 
the following nninc’see below, § 5. 

2 For the variety of haircloth named by the Romans ciliciu 7 n, 

and its interesting association with Paul, see CtLiciA, § 3. ; 

3 From the original significance of the root iSs in Semitic, | 

viz. ‘ to be round, globular,’ pHek must originally have signified 
the round or .spherical whorl with which the spindle was 
weighted, as the cognate fern, form still does in .Arabic, then by j 
metonymy the whole spindle (see Driver, TBS 192 /.X Cp I 
District, i. . . | 

4 Cp Jerome, Ep. 150 15 * habeto lanam semper in manibus, j 
vel staminis pollice fila deducito,’ etc. 
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which also the spindle is kept rotating. The spindle 
consisted of three parts (sec Maimon. on Bani 12 8 ap. 
Surenh. Mishna): a hook by which the thread from 
the distaff was fastened, the wooden shank, 9-12 inches 
in length, and the circular or spherical whorl of clay, 
stone, or other heavy material which served to steady 
the rotatory motion of the spindle.* (For illustration 
of early Palestinian spindle-whorls see liliss, Mouna 
of Many Cities, 82, cp 80.) 

The word ‘yarn,’ in Heb. nipD (Ex. 35 25, lit. that which is 
spun I'erija-zuteVa), occurs in AV only i K. 10 2« 2 Ch. 

1 16 as a curious rendering of which recent editors are 

unanimous in finding the name of the district of Rue in Asia 
Minor (see Mizrai.m, ^ 2 a ; and Benzinger and Rittel ad loc. 
bur cp Chariot, § 5, col. 726, n. i, and Crit. Bib.). It is 
introduced by the revisers in Prov. 7 16 as the rendering of the 
obscure (for which see Linen, i), and Ezek. 27 19 where 
most scholars would read as in RVmg- ‘ from Uzal ’ {q.v.). 


The art of spinning was carried to perfection in Egypt 
even under the earlier dynasties. Much of the linen 
used as wrappings for the royal mummies is composed 
of threads of almost incredible fineness. Thus it has 
been calculated that the bandages in which the hands 
of Thotmes 111 . were enveloped, and which shows 
about 150 threads of warp and 75 of weft to the square 
inch, was woven from yarn so fine that 60 miles of it 
would only weigh one pound avoirdupois (reduced to 
English measures from Braulik, Altiigypt. Gewebe, 6 ; cp 
Birch's note, ap. W’ilk. op. ^r/V. 2162). Such gossamer 
threads, however, cannot be identified with those of the 
‘ fine twined linen ’ {scs moszdr, itch'd 'j'p) of Ex, 26-28 
36 - 39 , as a fabric of this sort would be entirely out of 
place as curtains for the court of the tabernacle (for the 
most probable explanation of the term, see Linf.n, ^7). 

Probably no department of the technology of an- 

. , , tiquitv is so beset with difficulties 

3. The horizontal 

weaving. 

.Afterall that has been clone by VAnrcin&r {Technol. u. Tetniinol. 
der Gezverbe, etc., 1875) and Marquardt (/V/r'^/'/c^'w dor Bonier, 
1 879) for the Greek and Roman looms, by Braulik {Altdgyptischc 
Gi’wt'bc, 1900) for those of Egypt, and hy Rieger (I 'ersuc/i ciner 
Tcrniinol. it. 'Technol. der Handwerkc in dor Mishna : 1 4 h., 
Spinnen, M'eben, etc., 1894) and others, there remains much 
that is uncertain, not only as regards the terminology and modus 
operandi. but even as regards the details of construction. Were 
the ancients, for example, familiar with tlie mechanism of the 
treadles? Was the horizontal or low looni in use among the 
Romans of the republic and early empire? To the latter 
question Bliimner and .Marquardt reply in the affirmative, whilst 
.\hrens (^Philologus, 35), Rich (in his excellent Diet. 0/ Crk. and 
Rom. Ant.), Yates and .Marindin (in Smith s Diet. 0/ Gk. and 
Rom. Ant.S^'^ s.z\ ‘ tela ') present a good case for the exclusive 
use of the upright loom. Certainly no monumental representa- 
tions of the horizontal loom, or for that matter few of the up- 
right loom, have come down to us from classical antiquity. 

Treating the question from the point of view of the 
history of man’s progress in the arts of civilisation, ue 
find that weaving is merely a development of the art of 
plaiting, and has been correctly defined by Plato as 
ttXcktik^ KpoKTjs xttt (jTr}p.ovos (*a plaiting of weft and 
warp,’ cited by Mart], op. cii. 504). More precisely, 
the art of weaving, in its simplest form, consists in 
intersecting a series of parallel threads, called the warp, 
at right angles by another set of threads called the wc/l 
or li'oof, in such a way that each weft thread shall pass 
alternately over and under each of the warp threads. 
In plaiting, this interlacing is done Iw hand, and even 
at the present day in some parts of Arabia and N. .Africa 
— no doubt also among many other half-civilised tribes 
—the art of weaving has not advanced beyond this 
stage. The late K. H. Palmer thus describes the very 
primitive w'ork of an old Bedouin woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jebel Miisa. ' On one of these occasions 
I noticed an old woman weaving at the tent-door. Her 
loom was a primitive one, consisting only of a few 
upright sticks upon which the threads were stretched ; 


1 For illustration of Egyptian distaffs and spindles see Wilk. 
op cit 2172; Gk. and Roman ap. Bliimner, Technologic, 
liisj^.and the Diets, of Class. Anliq. J.r-rc ‘cohis’and ‘fusus.’ 
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the transverse threads were inserted laboriously by the 
fingers, without the assistanee of a shuttle, and the 
whole fabrie was pressed close together with a piece of 
wood. Beside her stood a younger female spinning 
goats’ hair to suppl}' the old lady with the materials 
necessary for her task ’ ( The Desert of the Exodus, 1 125). 
Between this incident and the first representations of the 
horizontal loom by Egyptian artists, there stretches a 
period of nearly 5000 years. Even at that early period, 
however, and, as the textile remains abundantly prove, 
for at least a millennium previously, the inventive genius 
of Egypt, which, according to Pliny, taught the ancient 
world the art of weaving, had furnished the loom with 
the apparatus necessary for more expeditious work. 
Putting aside the case illustrated by \Vilkinson {Anc. 
£^.2170), which furnishes no indication of any appar- 



atus beyond a simple frame, and is therefore, in all 
probability, a case of mat-plaiting, we may take the 
familiar representation from the tombs at Beni Hasan 
of the two women squatting on the ground and engaged 
in the process of weaving ( Wilk. o/>. cit. 1 317, Erman, 
Arc. 448, after Lepsius ; Moore’s 'Judges,' SBOT 
Eng., 86; liraulik, op. cit. Figs. 89-91, ]jp. 59^). 
Till recently, it was assumed that this picture, which 
dates from the middle empire, represented an upright 
loom. U is evident, however, that this is a mistake 
due to the absence of perspective in h'gyptian drawing. 
The loom is horizontal with a yarn-beam a, and a 
cloth-beam h, each fixed to the ground by a couple of 
wooden pegs. Between the beams the warp is stretched, 
and, if we can trust the artist in this detail, the cloth- 
beam is capable of revolving and winding up the finished 
web. The remaining parts of this instructive represen- 
tation will require a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent section {§ 6), 

Now, when we consider the antiquity and prevalence 
of the horizontal loom in Egypt, ^ and its prevalence in 
a variety of forms throughout the K . , fron^ Africa to 
India, at the present dn)',^ it would be strange if the 
Helirews were unacquainted with it, \\"e have, how- 
ever, no explicit testimony to the form and construction 
of the early Hebrew loom. Still, a study of the well- 
known passage which will engage our attention when 
we come to deal with the terminology of weaving (§ 7) 
— shows that the probabilities of the case are in favour 
of Delilah’s loom being of the horizontal type. The 
operation of weaving the hair of a person asleep on the 


ground into the warp could be much more easily and 
naturally done on a horizontal loom such as that shown 
above. ^ 

Of the upright loom, which consists essentially of two 
upright posts joined at the top by a cross-beam, the 
Th + jugiim of the Roman loom (for this view 

. e WO jugum see Smith’s Diet, of Gk. a fid 

^ Rom. 2765), there are two main 

rig oom. regarding which it is difficult to 

say which is the older, (i) There is first the type 
familiar to classical students from the representation of 
Penelope's loom on a Greek vase of the fifth century 
B.C. (see ill. A’/?'®) 28206 ; Blumner, op. cit. 1 357, and 
often elsewhere), the distinguishing feature of which is 
the absence of a cross-beam Ix^low, the warp threads 
being kept taut by a scries of small stone weights 
attached either to the individual threads, as in the case 
just cited, or to bundles of threads, as in the compara- 
tively modern Icelandic loom (ill. Smith, op. cit. 2766, 
less complete in Rich, s.v. ‘ tela’). The Roman looms 
were also of this type, as were those of the lake dwellers 
of Switzerland in the neolithic age (Bu.S(:han, ‘ Die 
Anfange u. Entwickelung der \\’’eberei in dcr Vorzeit ’ 
in I'erhand/g. d. Berlin. Ges. f. Anthropologie, etc., 
1889, pp. 227^). In one of the strata of the mound 
of 'I'el-el-Hesy [circa 500-400 b.c. ), Dr. Bliss found a 
large number of objects, some round, some pear-shaped, 
of unburnt brick, which he considers to have served as 
weaver’s weights [A Mound of Many Cities, 113). On 
this view we must admit the existence of this t3’pe of 
loom in Palestine, although it has not yet been found 
in Egypt. 

(2) The other type of upright loom is characterised 
by the presence of a second cross-beam below. Where, 
as usually in Egypt according to Herodotus (235), the 
web was commenced at the bottom of the loom, such a 
beam was indispensable and served as a cloth-beam ; 
where, as was presumably the case in Palestine, the 
web was ‘woven from the top' (Jn. I923), the lower 
beam served as the yarn-beam. In either type of 
upright loom, however, an additional cross-beam might 
be provided — usually constructed so as to revolve, thus 
rendering it possible to weave a length of web greater 



1 The apothegm dating from the twelfth dynasty, quoted by 
Rranlik (op. cit. 89)—* the weaver is more unfortunate than a 
woman, lie has his knees for ever reaching to his chin ’ — proves, 
as he rightly observes (i) that men as well as women^ exercised 
the art, and (2) that they worked in a squatting attitude, ami 
therefore, like the women of the Beni Hasan picture (Fig. i), at 
the horizontal loom. 

2 This was also the type of loom in use among the Aztecs of 
Central America; see illustration in Tylor’s Anthropologyy 248. 
A full description of the modern Syrian looms, with a valuable 
list of the Arabic termini iechnici will be found in the ZDTV 
viii., 1885, pp. TZff'y iSoyC 


than the height of the loom — as is the case in the 
earliest representation of an upright loom that has come 
down to us by an Egyptian artist of the new empire 
(here reproduced from \Vilk. -Birch, op. cit. 2171). 

This picture is unfortunately imperfectly preserved, 
and the details of the construction are in several points 
uncertain. The weaver sits on a bench in front of his 

t Moore {pp. cit, sup.") gives this picture to illustrate Delilah’s 
loom, but is >n error in regarding both looms as consisting of ‘ a 
simple upright frame.’ 
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loom, the frame of which is composed of two upright 
posts, kept rigid by two cross-bars, a and b. 'Ihe 
roller c serves as a yarn-beam and is suspended from 
the upper beam by twisted loops of rope, e. But a 
revolving yarn-beam seems to imply a revolving cloth- 
beam as well, which makes it probable that the roller 
d, attached to the uprights by the loops ff, serves this 
purpose. The functions of the three rods, g, h, i, sus- 
pended from the yarn-beam will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent section (§6). 

There is no indication of the date at which the 
upright loom, which, to judge from the existing repre- 
tations, was a later development in Egypt (Erman, 
followed by Braulik), was introduced into Palestine. It 
may have been in use from time immemorial alongside of 
the horizontal loom. That the ordinary Jewish loom in 
NT times was of the second type above described is 
evident from various indications. 

Thus the upper and lower beams (reff. below) are referred to 
in the Mishna, where also there is frequent reference to the 
* standing warp’ ('Iw'tyH 'ru', cp the classical crTtjfxuiy and 
stamen^ the warp, from the root s-t-d ) ; weaving was done 
standing as well as sitting the Latin transference 

of jugum and stainina to the cross-har and strings of the 
lyre is paralleled in late Hebrew and Aramaic bj" the trans- 
ference, though in the contrary direction, of (also 
and Syr. naxda) to signify a loom, a phenomenon which 
points to the upright loom. The seamless robes ‘ woven from 
the top throughout,' finally, could only have been made on the 
upright loom, although this does not of necessity require that 
the looms for the manufacture of ordinary fabrics were of this 
type. 

The loom in use at the present day in Palestine, as 
has been said, is uniformly of the horizontal type, and 
resembles our own handloom in being furnished with 
healds or heddles worked by a pair of treadles. The 
frame, however, is much lower, the weaver sitting on or 
near the ground, and the warp, instead of being wound 
round the yarn-beam at the opposite end of the frame, 
as with us. is usually carried upwards and passed over a 
roller attached to the opposite wall, a few stones fastened 
to the ends of the warp-threads serving to keep them 
taut. (For other forms with slightly different arrange- 
ment, 7 .DPV \\\\. , 1885, p. 72 >f-) 

To weave is, in the OT, generally j'N’, \lrag, a weaver 
*f;rc^(masc. and fern.), the latter supplanted to a large extent in 
later Hebrew by the loanword ^ (ycp5io5, gerdiits). The 
loom is probably 'dreg (Judg. I614 EV ‘beam,’ perhaps 
also Tub 7 n Ey ‘ shuttle '). 

1 n commencing a new weh the weaver’s first care is to stretch 
the warp in parallel lines evenlj' between the upper and the lower 
_ beam '3^3 and pnnnn "3, KcL 21 i 

5. Warping. 119), if the upright loom is adopted. 

If we assume that the web is commenced at the 
top of the looiu, these become the cloth-beam and yarn-beam 
respectively. The cloth-beam apparently is intended by tlie 
“133V3, Si<oa-Tijp (a term used in the later chapters of E.x. to render 
the poles for carrying the tabernacle furniture; in Ex. 
2o ^ the earlier translators of 0 used ai>a<l) 6 p€vg) of AV/. 20 3, 
from which we gather that it might either lie across the forked 
ends of the uprights or be passed through the latter.2 Fig. 2 
shows, as we have seen, that a roller (f33N, Tg. Judg. 

1<) r ^ I S. 17 7) might be attached to the upper beam to serve as 
a cloth or yarn-beam, as the c.ase may be. In five^passages of 
our EV (2 S. 21 19 I Ch. 11 23 20 5 and the two just cited) mention 
is made of a weaver’s ‘ beam,’ but in none of the cases is this 
rendering admissible, as will be shown in the following section. 

The process of arranging the warp is technically 
known as ' warping,’ the late Heb. Tjo'n {Sbabb. 7 1, etc., 
from ■; 3 d), the Gk. did^ofiai, Lat. ordiri. 

This verb occurs in OT only in the metaphorical 
sense of the Ijeginnings of the human foetus (Ps. 13913, 
cp -|3y in the same sense, JoblOii and the similar 
metaphorical use of the Lat, ordiri, exordiri, exordium). 

^ ^ In the^ vocalisation of the many terms in the sequel found 
in Talmudic literature, the pointing adopted by Dalman in his 
Aramdisch-Neuiiebrdischgs Wdrterbttch has been generally 
followed, 

^ 'j Rieger’s suggestion that "i may be the shuttle (<?/. cd. 32) 
IS inadmissible. 
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The cognate ^03 (Is. 25 ; 30 1) had originally the same 
signification. In Is. 30 , in particular, as is shown 
by Aquila's and Theodotion's rendering 5 id^op.ai, 
and Jerome’s ‘ ordiremini telam,’ we have a metaphor 
derived from the warping of the loom in commencing a 
new web for the beginning of political intrigue. So 
too massekah (n3Dp Is. il.c.) and massdkeih (n3DD, Judg. 
IG13/. , Mishna, are both primarily the 'warp,* 
then by metonymy the ‘web.’ Another technical 
term for warping was nn^' (cp Ar. sadd in this sense), 
which is to be restored for the corrupt MT in Is. 19 10 
(see modern edd. for reading .Tnbb to be rendered ‘ those 
that warp it [in the loom]') as already by an early hand 
of (f 5 *< bia^bfiepoL, which has every probability of being 
more correct than the non-technical epya^bfievoL of the 
other copyists. Here we find an unexpected confirma- 
tion of the traditional rendering of 'rrj ’ (Lev. 1343 ^ 1 ', 
cp Ar. masdi) as ‘ the warp,’ the sense which it regularly 
has in the Mishna, but which the majority of commen- 
tators have refused to recogui.se here, a position rellected 
in ‘ woven or knitted stuff ^ for ‘ warp or woof.’ 

The obscure word ,3^3 (Is. 8812 AV ' pining sickness,* 
RV ' loom ’) seems also, from its etymology (cp Cant. 76 
[5] where it denotes the spreading tresses of a woman's 
liair), to have originally signified ‘ warp,’ the 
of the Mishna, then perhaps, by metonym3% the loom. 

Now the essential movements in the process of weav- 
ing are three in number. T'hese are (i) the ‘ shedding’ 
6 Shedding vvarp, that is, in its simplest form, 

the dividing of the warp into two sets of 
the odd and the even threads respectively, to allow of 
the passage between them of the weft, the opening 
through which the latter passes being technically known 
as tlie ‘shed,’ (2) the passing of the weft through the 
‘ shed ’ by means of a rod, needle, or other contrivance 
serving as a shuttle, and {3) the beating up of the weft 
to form with the warp a web of unifonn consistence 
throughout. The first of these movements is the most 
complicated and demands a closer study. In the 
medimval and modern horizontal loom, as found from 
the Atlantic to the Ganges, the operation of shedding 
is effected b}'^ a pair of heald- or heddle-franies w (irked 
by treadles underneath the loom. T'his arrangement, 
the result of a long process of evolution, is believed b^' 
some of the best authorities, as we have indicated in 
ail earlier section, to have been adopted with the 
horizontal type of loom by the classical peoples before 
the Christian era. Rieger, in his frequenth' cited mono- 
graph on the arts of spinning and weaving in the period 
of the Mi.shna, even goes so far as to provide the upright 
Jewish loom with an nrrangenient of pedals (ni'j 
ci/. 30). The evidence, however, for the presence of 
the horizontal loom N. of the Mediterranean before the 
middle ages is of the slenderest character, and for the 
use of treadles is absolutely non-existent (see Ahrens, 
Pki/oiog//s, 37*385 ; Yates and IMarindin in Smith’s 

Died. 2768 /. ). 

The various stages in the evolution of the apparatus 
for rapid shedding may be thus briclly traced. In the 
earliest stage of all, when weaving was scarcely as yet 
differentiated from plaiting, ‘ the transverse threads were 
inserted laboriousW bv the fingers,’ as in the case thus 
de.scribed by Palmer (see above, ^3). It was soon jier- 
ceived, however, that by inserting a flat lathe or a rod 
over and under every alternate warp thread, so that, let 
us say, all the odd threads were above the lathe and all 
the even threads under it, a shed could be rapidly 
formed by turning the lathe through an angle of 90®, 

1 The introduction of ‘ knitting’ here is a curious anachronism, 
this art, according to Beckmann’s History 0/ hwentions. having 
probably been invented in Scotland not long before the year 
1500 A.D. (Yates, op. cit. 6 f.\ 

- For what we believe to be the true explanation of this 
technical term, see below, col. 5285^ 
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and the weft passed through by means of a pointed 
stick with which (or with the lathe) it was then beat up. 
This stage is represented by the Arab horizontal loom 
described by Burckhardt {Xo/es on the Bedouin and 
IVahady, 67 /. ): ‘to keep the upper and under woof 
(read ‘warp’) at a proper distance from each other a 
flat stick is placed between them. A piece of wood 
serves as the weaver's shuttle, and a short gazelle’s horn 
is used in beating back the thread of the shuttle.’ 
With a single dividing rod, however, it must still have 
been necessary to insert every alternate weft thread by 
means of this primitive shuttle he odd threads (in 
t!ie case supposed) and under the even threads, since the 
formation of a second shed requires a second rod. I'his, 
however, was the next stage of the evolutionary process 
now being traced, and is already represented in the 
early Egyptian loom reproduced above (fig. i). Here 
we note the presence of two rods in close connection 
with the warp ; the one, d, a plain rod inserted between 
the two halves of the w'arp — let us say, as before, that the 
odd threads, i, 3, 5, etc., pass over the rod,* the even 
threads, 2, 4, 6, etc., under it — the other rod, e, which 
must lie outside and above the w’arp, crossed by a series 
of threads which are represented in the picture by short 
diagonal lines. 'I'he invention of this simple device for 
expediting the operation of shedding deserves to rank 
w'ith that of the ‘flying shuttle,’^ for by this means 
almost tw’ice as much w'ork could be done in a given 
time. A single rod, such as d, as we have seen, is 
capable of forming but one shed, which allows the weft 
to be passed under the odd and oz'er the even threads of 
the warp only. Now in order that warp and weft shall 
be properly interlaced to form the web, it is necessary 
that in returning the weft shall pass under the even and 
over the odd warp threads. 'I'o effect this each of the 
even threads passing under the rod d is attached by a 
loop to the rod e. 'T herefore by simply raising this rod 
— in the upright loom by its being drawn to 7 oards the 
operator standing in front of the loom — all the even 
threads are pulled upwards (or forwards) so as to be 
above (or in front of) the odd tlireads and thus a second 
shed is formed through which the weft is passed. Rod 
d is again raised, then e, and so on alternately. ITut 
this cannot be done with the rods in the relative 
positions which tliey occupy in fig. i, for if the reader 
will make the experiment on a model with twenty or 
twenty-four warp threads, he W'ill find that the shed 
formed by raising the rod e with its attachment of loops 
will not reach to the edge of the web owing to the 
obstruction caused by the rod d. Braulik, who alone, 
apparently, of previous writers has attempted to describe 
the exact modus operandi of the Egyptian loom, has over- 
looked this defect in the artist’s picture and has even 
gone so far as to assume, contrary to his own descrip- 
tion of the drawing, that both rods were worked in the 
same manner as rod*? (see Braulik, op. cit, fig. 92, p. 62). 
The true e.xplanation is that the artist — if we assume 
the correctness of the reproduction in fig. i — being un- 
skilled in the technique of weaving, has reversed the 
true position of the rods, since it will be found by experi- 
ment that w ith two such rods, the one separating the tw o 
leaves of the warp, the other attached to the low^er leaf 
by a series of looped threads, the latter rod must always 
be placed nearer to the edge of the web. This holds 
good of both types of loom and of both methods of 
w'eaving on the upright loom, namely from above or 
from below (see below, § 8). 

The principle here enunciated for the first time will be im- 
mediately recognised as indispensable from the following 
diagrams in which the letters correspond to those of fig. i, wdth 
the addition of je to denote the odd, y the even threads of the 
warp, and z the weh. 

1 The prepositions ‘over’ and ‘under’ are here used with 
special reference to the horizontal loom, fig. i ; but the principle 
of the upright loom in fig. 2 ; is essentially the .same; only in this 
case the prepositions ‘ before ’ and ‘ behind ’ must of course he 
substituted for ‘over and ‘under.’ 

2 By John Kay of Bury in 1733. 
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Fig. 3 show's the formation of the first or natural shed at s 
through the raising of the odd w-arp threads by the rod d, fig. 4 
the formation of the second or artificial shed at s through the 
raising of the even threads by the rod e. 

"I'he final stage, w’e are convinced, in the evolution of 
the shedding apparatus for plain weaving on the looms 
of antiquity was reached, w'hen in the case of the upt ight 



Fig. 4. 


loom it w'as found expedient to attach both sets of the 
warp, the odd and the even threads alike, by loops or 
leashes to a couple of rods, which we shall henceforth 
call leash-rods, both being suspended in front of the 
warp from the jugum or upper crossbeam of the loom, or 
from the second of the top beams if there were two, as 
in the case of the 'Kheban loom in fig. 2. Here, so far 
as the imperfect condition of the picture enables us to 
infer, we have a rod g near the top of the loom, doubt- 
less dividing the warp into two sets ( ‘ stamen secernit 
arundo,’ Ovid, Met. 655) to facilitate the attachment of 
the leashes to the lea.sh-rods hj, all three suspended 
from the yarn-beam b. By pulling forward h and i 
alternately, are formed the alternate sheds through 
which the weft-thread k is passed. 

We come now’ to the j^erplexing question of the 
Hebrew' terminology of the apparatus just described. 
The single reed of the more primitive loom was termed 
by the Greeks KapJjv, by the Romans arundo; in the more 
elaborate looms, such as fig 2, we find not only Kavoves 
and KaXafioL but also in dprlov^ (see below), in Latin 
lieiatoria, as the names of the leash-rods to which the 
warp-strings were attached by means of loops or leashes 
of thread (hence called licia), corresponding to 

the healds or heddles of the modern loom. Now the 
liciatorium or leash-rod of the classical loom w as named 
by the Jews of NT times not only kaneh ,-!:p {Okol, 84, 
here mentioned along with the spatha [see infra\ Jer. 
Shabh. 10 5), but also as Jastrow {Diet , , s.v. ) and Rieger 
[op. cit. 29) have rightly perceived, nir (i': pi. niritn 
and -/;/). Etymologically identical with the Assyrian 
niru. a yoke, this term might be applied to any trans- 
verse rod or beam, hence to the leash-rods or shafts 
of a loom. This meaning alone suits the (textually 
corrupt) description of the veil of the temple in ShUkdlim 
8 5, of which many wonderful renderings have been 
given by lexicographers and commentators. 

This veil, we read, ‘ was a handbreadth thick and was woven 
upon 72 rods (pTJ), and over each rod (X-'J! so we 

must read for nivtin and nhna of the ordinary te.xl) were 24 
leashes (ra^n ‘threads,’ cp Gk. /AtTOi).’2 These two nirin 
of the ordinary loom might be .suspended by cords pas.singover the 
cross beam as in fig. 2, or from a peg (*]n) projecting from either 
end of the beam in question, ‘ two rods on one peg, and tw’O pegs 

1 The conjecture may be hazarded that the avTiop was at first 
the rod which lay or hung outside, as if opposite toCat'Tt) the warp 
(see e of fig. i), as distinguished from the Kavutv, d, which latter 
again may be the ixtaavnov of certain MSS. of 0 (i S. 17 7 — for 
the strange variety of readings in 0 see Moore, Proc. 0/ Am. Or. 
Soc. 1889, p. clx.\vii). 

2 The arrangement is not essentially different if we take 

here of the threads of the warp, in w’hich case each nir would 
re.semble not e but d of fig. i. For the modus operandi of such 
comple.\' looms, but of the horizontal t> pe, w’ith as many as 80 
to 90 shafts see 24 465. Moore’s rendering of the above 

passage \l.c.\ ‘and on every thread {nhna of iextus recepius\ 
namely of the warp, were 24 strings (connecting it with as many 
different heddles) ’ is unintelligible to the present writer. 
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for one rod ' (Jer. Shabb. 7 2, so Rieger ; cp illustr. op. cif.). This 
identification of the nirin with the liciatoria of the contem- 
TOrary Roman looms must be maintained against that of 
Alaimonides and other commentators who identify the nirln 
with ‘ the threads wound round the rods (C'3p, Kavove^, 
arum/tnes), by which the warp-threads are raised, etc.’ (see 
ap. Surenh. Mishna, Kelitn 21 1), in other words with the 
leashes (M-tVot //V/a) to which we come presently'. Equally im- 
possible is Moore’s identification of nir {PAOS^ 1889, p. clxxix) 
with the ‘ gear ’ of the developed horizontal loom — which certainly 
bears this name ijiir) in modern Arabic — consisting of two 
heddle-leaves, connected by spring-staves or otherwise with a 
pair of treadles. For not only have we no evidence, as has been 
already maintained, of the presence of treadles in the ancient 
looms, but it is difficult to see how they could be conveniently 
adjusted in the upright loom of the Mishna.l 

The identification of the nir with the shaft or leash- 
rod [liciatorium) of the ancient loom, here maintained, 
gives us a clue to the mysterious m^ndr ^ori^gim, 

C'jpk of I S. 17 7 2 S. 21 19 I Ch. 11 23 20 5 to which the 
shaft of a giant’s spear might be compared," for 
cannot be separated etymologically from -I'j (see BDB, 
S.V.). Now the shaft of a good-sized loom with a 
heavy warp must have been considerably thicker than 
the ordinary light spear-shaft (see the actual avriov or 
liciatorium of a modern Lycian loom, apparently a 
branch of a tree, reproduced from Benndorf in Smith's 
Diet. AntS^) 2769), and seems to satisfy all the con- 
ditions, In support of this view we have(T) the ex- 
pression itself, 'like the weavers’ shaft,' which suggests 
something usually in the weaver’s hand, rather than a 
fixture of the loom such as the cloth or yarn-beam (see 
below) ; (2) the testimony of the oldest versions. 0 in 
three places has dvriov, a synonym of Kavdov (see the 
authorities in Bliimner, op. cit. I132); so also Aquila 
and Theodotion in i S. 177 where the MSS. of (5 have 
a set of curious variants (see ref. to Moore above), all, 
however, identified by the later Greek lexicographers 
with the leash-rod, the liciatorium texentium of Jerome 
in all the passages cited. 

The less probable rendering of EV ‘a weaver’s beam,' has the 
sanction of the Targum and of Jewish commentators of note. 
Thus Rashi (on i S. 17 7) quotes with evident approval the Tg. 
rendering D'N'nj.t yepSttov, the weavers’ roller) 

adding ‘ in the vernacular [Frenchl It is ensuble.' The latter at 
once suggests the insubuli of the Roman loom, rightly explained 
by Vates and Marindin (Smith, 2765 b) as the yarn and 

cloth beams of the upright loom {b and d of fig. 2, above), an 
identification of which Rashi’s comments, both here and on 
Judg. It) supply a hitherto unnoticed corroboration. 

'The leash-rod, as we have seen, was passed through 
a series of loops or leashes of thread, each loop also 
passing behind every alternate warp-thread. These 
leashes, the ijlItol and lid a of the classical looms, must 
be identified with the p-i'p 'pa (sing. '3 domus licia- 
torii) of the Mishna {Shabb. 1 2 I.32), of which also 
many curious explanations have been offered, the latest 
being none the less objectionable that it is given without 
any qualification. ‘The raising of the shafts,’ says 
Rieger {op. cit. 30), ‘ was usually effected by an arrange- 
ment of treadles (xp'j '3), the shafts being joined to 
pedals by cords,’ a statement absolutely unsupported by 
the accompanying references. 'Fhe key to this enig- 
matical expression will be found in the idiomatic use of 
befk in compounds familar to every Semitic scholar. In 
the OT we have an e.xact parallel in DnnV 'E3 (Ex. 2027 

1 This is the least satisfactory part of Rieger’.s attempted re- 
construction of the Jewish loom in his monograph, Versuch, etc. 

2 .Vhrens, in Philolo^its (vol. 35 400 yC), gives an extract from 
an old Norse saga, in which also the shafts of the loom are com- 
pared with the warrior’s spear. 

3 Rashi, however, on this passage wrongly defines ni'S!?, 

which he takes as a nomen instrumenti from to ‘warp’ 

(see § 5), a.s ‘ the wooden beam on which the weaver mounts 
the warp, in the vernacular ensuble,' which may apply to 
either cloth or yarn-beam This comment has been entirely 
misunderstood by Moore ij.c. clxxvii), who strangely suppo.ses 
Rashi to refer to the ‘ heddles ’ of the developed horizontal loom, 
and takes the ibD to be the cross-beam — the jugtim of Mar- 
quardt and Blumner’s untenable theory — from which the heddles 
are .suspended. 
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etc,, lit. ‘houses for the staves'), and C'n*n3 ‘' 'p3 (Ex. 
2629 etc., lit. ‘houses for the bars'), explained in each 
case by rings. bate nirin, therefore, are the 

loops or rings of thread through which the nirin or 
leash-rods are passed, d’he identification here proposed 
suits admirably the passage Shabb. 7 2 where the opera- 
tion of ‘ making two bate nirin ' intervenes between the 
warping (tid'c) and the weaving; so also in Shabb. 13 2 
' he that fastens two leashes {hale nirin) to the leash- 
rods {nirin)' before beginning to weave. Bate nirin, 
in short, is the idiomatic equivalent of the loan-word 
licia { Tos. Ntg. 5 10), 

The shed having been formed as explained in detail 
above, the weaver proceeded to pass the weft (3^;*; 

7. Passing and l-ev 1348 
beating up <5> ^ iv ij (> 

of weft. ‘ the warp or woof’). 

'This was done by means of a fiat stick 
or lathe somewhat longer than the width of the web, 
carrying sufficient weft by a hook at the end, which 
also served, as in many places at the present day, for 
a batten to beat up the weft (so, most probably, in fig. i 
the curved stick e serves both purposes). Later the 
functions of shuttle and batten were differentiated ; the 
rod which the Egyptian weaver holds in his right hand in 
fig. 2 serves to all appearance as a shuttle, and suggests 
the corresponding radius of the Romans (cp Ovid’s ' in- 
seritur medium radiis subtemen acutis’), the xepxis of the 
Greeks. Even so early as Homer’s time, this shuttle- 
rod appears to have been fitted w’ith a revolving spool 
{■ 7 rr}viop), on which the weft was wound, and from which 
it unwound itself in passing through the shed. 

Rieger {op. cit. 31 34) has attempted, with doubtful success, to 
discover the various parts of the classical shuttle, regarding 
which there is still much uncertainty, in the Talmudic writings. 
It is scarcely safe to go beyond the conjecture that the or 
weaver’s needle, and the pointed 'i2~i3 (/cepxt?, Shabb. may 
be the native and the imported name.s of the combined shuttle 
and batten. The kerkid was certainly used to beat up (123’^ 
Kooveip) the weft. For this purpose the (heeks used a sword- 
snaped lathe, resembling a modern paper-cutter on a large scale, 
the (TTrddYjy adopted both by the Romans {spatha) and the 
Jews ('1120N Ohol. S 4). When the older type of upright loom, 
in which the warp was stretched by means of weights, was super- 
seded by the Egyptian type with the yarn and cloth beams, 
the Egyptian comb (xTet?, pecten, Martial’s iliactan 
pecten, illust. from Wilkinson In Rich, s.v., w'ith which cp the 
modern comb from Asia Minor, Smith, Dict.K"^^ 2 768 a) was 
introduced, and the weft driven home by inserting the teeth of 
the comb between the warp threads. The obscure (xaipot) 

of Shabb. 13 2 Kcl. 21 i is identified by Maiinonides(see on latter 
passage ap. Surenh.) and others with this comb, a very doubtful 
equation.! To judge from its original sense (for which see 
Bliimner, op. cit. 1 126), the kcf'os was rather some arrangement 
of loops and cords, stretched across the loom to ensure tliat the 
web was kept of a uniform width. 

One interesting reference to the beating up of the 
weft has been preserved in the OT, the recovery of 
which in modern times is due to G. F. Moore in the 
paper to which reference has frequently been made 
{Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1889). In Judg. IG13/, — a 
passage which has suffered considerable curtailment in 
MT (see Moore’s Comm, and his editions [Heb. and 
Eng.] of Judges in SPOT, also Bu. and Now. in loc.) 
— Delilah is told to weave the seven braids of Samson’s 
hair with the warp and to beat them up (ypn) ^^■ith the 
pin (-)n\ the batten or spatha).- The inadmissible 
rendering of EV, ‘ to fasten with the pin,’ is due to the 

1 Still more doubtful is Rieger’s identification of the herds with 
a fully developed modern ‘ reed,’ an apparatus found only with 
the horizontal loom {op. cit. 34). 

2 With this sense of as a flat instrument with a thin edge 

like a paper-cutter, cp Dt. 23 14 [13], also Shabb. 17 4, where it 
denotes the flat point of the ploughshare (illust. Vogelstein, 
Die Landzvirthscha/t in Paliistina, 79). The ungrammatical 
form in which it occurs in Judg. 16 14*5 (>^^T *^^*’7) it to 

be an intruder here (Moore), so that we may dispense with the 
inquiry as to what is intended by ‘ the pin of the beam ' (EV). 
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influence of the early translators, who had formed a t 
quite erroneous, though intelligible and consistent, con- 
ception of the details of the incident.^ 

In the case of the older classical loom, the tela 
pendula, open below, the operator had no alternative 
. . but to commence his web at the top of the 
8. Direction weave standing. 

of web. With the looms figured above, on the , 
contrary, the web might be begun at either end of the 
low loom (fig. i), and at either top or bottom of the 
high loom (fig. 2). According to Herodotus (235) 

' other nations push the weft upwards,’ i.e., commence 
at the top of the loom, ' the Egyptians, on the other | 
hand, push it downwards,’ i.e., commence at the ; 
bottom. 'bhe position of the leash-rods in fig. 2, 
relative to the weft at /, shows that Herodotus is right , 
as regards the usual Egyptian practice, although 
absolute uniformity is scarcely probable. 'Fhe operator, , 
as we further see, was able to remain in a sitting posture 
while the lower half of the web, at least, was being 
woven, and if, as we have inferred is the case in Fig, 2, I 
the loom was provided with a cloth-beam, he might at 
the expense of a yard of warp remain seated throughout. 1 
That the Jews in NT times wove from the top down- 
wards is a probable, though by no means conclusive, 
inference from the description of the tunic of Jesus 
which was woven iK tCov dviadev di 6 \ov (Jn. 19 23, for 
which see also below), a phrase which strictly means — 
as paraphrased by Delitzsch in his Hebrew rendering — 1 
‘ from collar to selvage.’ That the inference is a cor- j 
rect one, however, is attested by Theophylaet, archbishop > 
of Bulg.aria, about 1070, who, with reference to the 
passage just cited, comments thus : ' Others say that 
in Palestine they work their looms not as with us I 
(among whom) the leashes and the warp are at the top, 
the web being woven at the bottom and thence upwards, 
but on the contrary, the leashes {fxlTOL — bdte nirin) are 
at the bottom and the web is woven frotn the top ' {Ad 
Av?/;//. I8825 ; cp the similar though less explicit testi- 
monv for Galilee, quoted from Isidorus Pclusiota by 
Ahrens: Ph i tot. ^5 sgo). 

'fhe web having re.aehed the desired length, it was 
severed from the remaining warp threads (y^-2, Is. 8812, 
iKTifiveiv, Tob. 2126), and rolled round 
9. Final cloth-beam (hence the figure in Is. ibid.: 
processes. ‘ I have rolled up like a weaver 

my life’), for removal from the loom. Linen in this 
undressed {dyva<po^, Mt. 9i6 Mk. 221 RV — AV ‘new 
cloth’) condition was termed (hfxbXivov (Ecclus.404, RV 
wrongly ‘hempen frock’), and was exposed to less 
danger from shrinking, if exposed to wet, than cloth 
made from wool. The task of milling or felting the 
cloth (to use the modern terms) fell to the Fut.LKR 
{q.v.), by whom it was steeped in water mixed with 
various alkaline ingredients, stamped and beaten to 
complete the felting process, then bleached with fumes 
of sulphur, carded to raise the nap, and finally pressed 
in the fuller’s press. To enter into these processes in 
detail would extend this article unduly (see for full 
references Rieger, op. cit, 39"45' 
r/V. 1 157-177)- 

In the preceding sections regard has been had only 
to the most ordinary sort of weaving, where the w’arp 
_ and weft are of the same material, the 

weft passing over and under each alter- 
and figure thread of the warp. It remains 

weaving. i^riefly to a few of the more 

complex varieties of the textile art. The Hebrews were 
forbidden to follow a custom in vogue among all 
nations of combining a warp of flax with a weft of wool, 

1 The technical terms employed in the divergent renderings 
of 0 show that the (ireek tran.slalor.s thought of Samson’s hair 
as stretched with the warp of the horizontal loom, the end of 
which was fastened by a pin into the opposite wall (see above, 

§ 31. while in MT the braids are clearly intended to be used as 
weft. 
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which is probably what is signified by the obscure term 
(Lev. 1919 Dt. 22 n). The reason for this taboo 
was certainly not that given by Josephus {Ant. iv. 811 
[§ 208]), that garments of this sort were priestly wear, 
but must probably be sought in connection with illicit 
magical practices (see Goldziher, ZATIV, 1902, pp. 
36 f. for an Arab parallel, and cp the similar prohibition 
against seething a kid in its mother’s milk : see Cook- 
ing, § 8 end), d'he simplest variation from the plain 
web hitherto discussed, was obtained by using alternately 
different coloured wefts, say white and black, or by 
mounting the warp in alternate bands of white and 
black yarn, by which striped fabrics were produced, 
similar to those so much in favour among the Syrian 
peasantry at the present day. It is very doubtful, how'- 
ever, whether the obscure and textually suspicious 
nuan of Prov. 7 i 6 (see Linen, 1) means ‘striped 
cloth of the yarn of Egy'pt ’ (so RV). The coloured 
representations of Syrians on Egyptian monuments 
show’ that they ‘ wore narrow’ close-fitting, plain clothes, 
in which dark blue threads alternated with dark red. 
and these were generally adorned with embroidery’ 
(Erman, Eg. 216 f, where also illustration of Syrian 
ambassador w ith dress as just described, the embroidery 
being in the form of stars, a form of ornamentation 
called oculi by the Romans, IMarq. Pom. Privatlcben, 
526/. ). Hy having the warp all of one colour and the 
weft all of another, what is known as a ‘ shot ’ fabric 
was the result. Thus we read of garnients ‘ of which 
the warp is dyed and the weft white, or the weft dyed 
and the warp white ’ {Neg. 11 4). alternating different 
coloured bands, both in warp and woof, further, a ‘check’ 
or chequered pattern is obtained. Such ‘ chequer work 
was in great favour in antiquity, as may be seen from 
the extant coloured representations, not only for every- 
day clothes (see e.g. , in the procession of Semitic immi- 
grants, p.art of which is reproduced in colours in Riehm, 
NIVB^-K opposite p. 54), but as a pattern for the sails of 
vessels (see Wilk. op. cit., frontispiece to vol. ii.). 
Among the Jews we find mention of ‘ a summer garment 
of white and coloured checks’ (c’pB'pS [fy}<f>os]; so 
read for AVg. II7). Joseph’s ‘coat of many 

colours’ (c'BS 713712). it need hardly be said, belongs, 
according to one line of tradition (0, Vg. , see Comm, 
on Gen. 373), to one or other of the categories just 
enumerated. 

Whal precise style of weaving i.s denoted by sibbes ( 2w, Ex. 
28 39 AV ‘embroider,' RV ‘weave in chequer w'ork ’) applied to 
the high priest’s tunic— hence its description as 
(ib. 4 AV ‘ a broidered coat,’ RV ‘ a coat of chequer work ’) is 
quite uncertain. The revisers, as we see, indicate their prefer- 
ence for some kind of check. Braun {de vestitu sacerdot. [1680], 
367-384) argues at great length in favour of IMaiinonides view 
that a species of honeycomh pattern is intended, resembling the 
lining of the second stomach {reticulum) of ruminants. 

From the earliest times in the E. we find evidence of 
the use of gold, and to a less extent of silver, to enhance 
the richness and value of te.xtile fabrics. Thus, gold 
thread, prepared by cutting finely beat plates of gold 
into narrow strips (Ex. 393), was directed to be employed 
in the manufacture of the robes of the high priest (Ex. 
285/ 392/:). It was chiefly used as weft (cp Vergil’s 
' picturatas auri subtemine vestes, /En. 8483), fabrics 
wholly of gold thread being of late and rare occurrence 
(Marq, op. cit. 519). The ghostly horsemen of 2 ^Iacc. 
62 w’ere arrayed in 'cloth of gold’ (AV, diaxpvffovs 
a-roXds), so, too, according to the Greek interpretation^ 
was the royal bride of Ps. 459 b<=>] ifiaTifffiip 
= cn22). Holofernes’ mosquito curtain 

w’as of ‘purple and gold’ (Judith IO21). Agrippa’s 
royal robe (cp Acts 122i), on the other hand, is described 
by Josephus {Ant. xix. 82) as w’oven throughout of silver 
thread. 

The rectangular plaid-like upper garment or simldh 
of the Hebrews (Mantle, § 2 [i]) w’as. of course, woven 
in one piece ; the undergarment, kUthoneth (Tunic), on 
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the other hand, which had to be more in accordance 
with the stature of the wearer, was apparently made by 
sewing together two lengths of cloth cut more or less to 
measure. This we infer from Josephus’ description of 
the high priest’s tunie {xf-TU}v), which was ' not made of 
two pieces, so as to be sewed together upon the shoulders 
and down the sides, but was woven in one long piece, 
etc.’ {Ant. iii. 7 4 [§ 161]). M'he tunic worn by Jesus at 
the close of his ministry was also of this sort ; 9 }v dk 6 
XLT<j)P 6.pa<f>os (without seam) rV rcD^ dvioOev vcpavrbi di 
8\ov (Jn. 1923). For the manufacture of such seamless 
fabrics it was necessary to mount a double warp which 
was woven with a continuous weft. The warp threads, 
that is, were so arranged as to lie on both sides of the 
upper beam, each face of the warp being provided with 
its own set of leash-rods. 'I'he operator, if there was 
but one, had to pass the weft across first one face, and 
then the other in succession by going round and round 
the loom, a procedure which, of course, could be 
obviated by having two operators for the same loom. 
In this way a cylindrical web was produced. Whether 
the sleeves were worked at the same time, as Braun in 
liis classical treatment of this style of weaving maintains 
{op. cit. with illustration of specially constructed loom 
opposite p. 360} is less certain. It may also be noted 
that Braulik {op. cit. with technical diagrams, 28/., 
77 /-» 89/! ) has discovered that the Egyptians from, at 
the latest, the time of the twenty-second dynasty, were 
familiar with a similar style of seamless fabrics, as 
indeed might have been inferred from the extremely 
tight-fitting garments represented on some of the 
Egyptian statues. 

The finest products of the textile art known to the 
Hebrews are evidently intended to be represented as 
the work of the craftsman designated by the authors of 
the priestly code the hosch Ex. 2 fii 31, and often), 

literally, the designer, inventor, artist. Three grades 
of craftsmanship, it will be remembered, are mentioned 
together in the directions for the construction of the 
tal^ernacle and the priestly robes : the ordinary weaver 
the rokem (eph, Ex. 2636, and often), and the 
hosB. The nature of the work (rtspn) produced by the 
■second of these has been the subject of much discussion. 
German scholars, as a rule, understand merely colour- 
weaving (Buntweberei), such ns we have discussed 
above ; but various considerations which cannot be 
detailed here (see Embkoidkrv, and the writer’s forth- 
■coining commentary on Exodus in the Intern. Crit. 
Series) lead to the belief that embroidery, the opus 
pluniariuui of the ancients, is intended. ''I'here is a 
greater consensus of opinion in favour of identifying 
the nc'v’fc (Ex. 26 1, etc. KV ‘work of the cunning 
v/orkman') with tapestry. This differs from ordinary 
weaving in respect that the weft is not thrown across 
the warp by a shuttle, but the design is traced by 
inserting short coloured threads by the fingers, or by 
a ‘ broach ’ or needle, behind as many warp threads 
only as may be required. The high loom in use in the 
celebrated Gobelins factory is almost an exact repro- 
duction of the Egyptian loom of fig. 2 above (E. 
Miintz, A S/iort History of Tapestry, 5 [where, however, 
the reference is to our fig. i], and especially 356 ff. 
with illustrations). Indeed, it is by no means improb- 
able that the picture in question is that of a tapestry 
rather than of an ordinary weaver. The curtains of 
the tabernacle are clearly intended to be of tapestry 
with cherubim figures ; so too, the veil both of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 2631) and of Solomon’s temple (2 Ch. 
314; cp Heb. with (5 Kai vcpavep k.t.X.). Jewi.di 
tapestry was celei)rated at a later period, and noted for 
the unnatural figures of animals designed by the Jewish 
artists (Claudian in Rutrop. 1 350/^. cited by Marquardt). 
The tapestry worker was known to the classical world 
as polymitarius (Jerome’s rendering of hoseb), and his 
work poly mi fa {'Ko\biiiro%, used by Symmachus Ezek. 
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16 13 27 j6), because as e.xplained by Pliny (//.V8196) 
he wove ‘ plurimis liciis,’ that is, with wWt threads^ 
of various colours (cp Isidorus, Grig. xix. 222i : * poly- 
mitus enim textus multorum colorum est ). In eV 
‘tapestry’ is twice introduced (Prov. 7 i 6 3I22) ; but 
the sense and even the text of the original are doubtful 
(see the Comm. ). 

It only remains to add that the weavers as a class 
enjoyed a bad reputation among their countrymen, many 
curious illustrations of which have been collected by 
Delitzsch {Jiid. Ilandwerkerleben, 45^). Like other 
craftsmen, however, in NT times, those of Jerusalem 
formed a strong guild, the Ixiginning of which may be 
traced back to at least the days of the Chronicler (i Ch. 
421), 

The literature of the subject has been referred to with some 
detail in the course of the article. a. R. S. K. 

WEDGE. I.' Idlbn, Josh. 721 24. 

2. enr, kethem, Is. 13 12 RV ‘ pure gold ’ ; see Gold, § i e. 
WEEDS (^-ID), Jon. 2s. See Flag. 

WEEK. The subdivision of the month into weeks, 
as also into decades (dsor, ’T)L‘T)— the week represent- 

1 Origin ai'>proximately a fourth, the decade a 
° ■ third, of 29-30 (lays— is of great antiquity. 

The old Hebrewfor the week of seven days is sdbua 

— i.e., a seven, a heptad 2 ( = Gk. i^do/xd^, Eat. septi- 
mana)] cp Gen. 292 ; ((5 rd e/ioo^a). In later times 

sabbath, also was currently employed, altliongh only 
four instances of its use for ‘ week ’ are met with in 
OT — viz., Lev. 2815 [cp Dt. 16 9] Lev. 25 8 Nii. 28 10 and 
Is. 6623 — and in Aramaic it became the ordinary word 
(i\‘n2^ or kz’wG cp also Arab, sanba and sanbata=.' 3. 
short space of time’). Similarly in XT the week is 
never called ij 3 dojuids, but invariably only <Td( 3 l 3 aTov or 
addf-iaTa (pi.) ; cp Mk. 169 Lk. IS 12 Mt. 28 r. 

d'liis quadripartite division of the month into weeks 
was naturally suggested by tiie phases of the moon and 
was far from being peculiar to the Hebrews. In par- 
ticular it has been shown to have been an ancient 
institution with the Babylonians, and even in their ca.se 
it had nothing to do with the nmnb(T of the seven 
planets, after which at a latt?r date the days of the week 
came to be named. Whether the Israelites used the 
week as a division of time even in their nomadic stage 
remains obscure. It is not impossible that they may 
have derived it from the Babylonians even before 
their settlement in Canaan, as the Canaanites also had 
done. However that may be, the develoi:>meut of the 
seventh day into a day of rest must certainly be 
referred to the time when the Israelites had already 
become an agricultural peoi)le (.see .Saiulytii). 

'I'he mode of reckoning among the Israelites was 
originally doubtless the same as that of the Babylonians 
„ , f — dividing the first 28 days 
^ ^ of each month into four weeks torminat- 

recKomng. respectively on the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28tlt day, and by making the first week of the new 
month always l^egin with the new moon. This intimate 
connecli<m, however, between the week and the month 
was soon dissolved (cp the expression ‘ feast of weeks ’ 
in E*x. 3422 [J]). Whether the i)rei:>onderance which 
the Sabbath clay, as marking the clo.se of the week, 
accjuired over tlie day of new moon, was a cans*? or 
a con.seqiience of the loo.sening of the connection it is 
impossible to determine ; we are not precluded from 
sui^posing that quite other reasons may have contri- 

1 LidufM(=fLlToG, has this meaning here, not the special and 
technical sen.se which il h.ad above, 

2 In view of this original meaning of the word it becomes 
pos.sible for pr'kT in Dan. 9 24-27 to mean a week of years 
(annorum hehdomas). Cp the corresponding use of 
with the explanatory addition of (Lev. 25 8 1 

‘ seven weeks of years ’). 
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buted to the increased importance attached to the 
vSabbath ; what is certain is that the week soon followed 
a development of its own, and it became the custom, 
without paying any regard to the days of the month that 
did not fit in with the four weeks, to reckon by regular 
periods of seven days so that new moon no longer 
coincided invariably with the first day of the week. 
After this the week of eourse, having no fixed point of 
attachment, became quite unsuited as a measure by 
which the dates of events could be fixed ; on the other 
hand, however, it became useful for the measurement 
not only of comparatively brief intervals of time but also 
of periods exceeding a month ; thus we not only have 
the week of marriage festivities (Gen. 29 ay/), and 
periods of two weeks (Lev. 12 5) and of three (Dan. 
10 2 /.), but also of a space of seven weeks (Dt. I69/ 
[Ex. 3422], Lev. 2815). 

When it was desired to specify the precise day of the 
week on which an event had happened or was expected 
„ to happen, the ordinal numbers had to be 

3. bpecinca- remained un- 

tion o ays, special names. Friday 

and Saturday are the only days that have names of tlieir 
own ; in the OT — if we leave the Apocrypha out of 
account — Saturday only. 

Thus for Friday in OT we have merely CV'2, hayydin 

hassissi, ‘ on the sixth day ’ (Ex. IG 522), and, for Sunday in the 
NT, [er T77] /ata tQiv cra/S/SaTooi' (IVIk.lGa Lk. 24i Acts207 cp 
I Cor. IG2 .Mt. 2S i) or TrpwTTj tra/SiSarou (Mk. IG9). 


r 

Bible. 

Bab. Planet 
Names. 

Latin. 


Sam as 

Dies Solis 


Sin 

,, Lunm 


Nergal 

,, Martis 


Nabu 

,, Mercurii 


Marduk 

,, Jovis 


(Bel) 


Trapa(7K€vr), 

Tstar (Bel- 

, , Veneris 

TTpocrd^l^aTOU 

tis) 


rii2’ 

Ninib 

, , Saturni 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Besides the articles in the various dictionaries of the Bible, 
and sections in the handbooks of Benzin^er and Nowack, see 
Schr. ‘ Der Bab. Urspr. d. stebentagigen Woche ' 
4. Lltera- in St, Kr. 1874, p. 343/! and KA T'^ 't E. 
ture. Mayer, ‘Ursprung der sieben Wochentage,’ in 
ZDMG^ 1883, pp. 453/i ; CD W. R. Smith's note 
in same volume, 476 ; Loiz, Quaest. de historia Sabbati libri 
duoy 1883; We. ProL'^ 116 ff. \ IIeid.\}) 173. k. M. 

WEEKS, FEAST OF JH), Ex.3422. .See 

Pentecost. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, In view of the 
position of Palestine, lying between Eg>’'pt, Phoenicia, 
and Assyria, it was to be expected that the systems of 
weights and measures there in use would harmonise 
with one or other of the systems belonging to the 
neighbouring countries. According to C. H. Toy,^ 
‘ from Amos 85 we may perhaps infer that, as early as 
the eighth century B.c. , the Israelites had a legal 
standard of weights and measures ... it is possible, 
indeed, that the Ikabylonians had introduced this system 
into Canaan in or before the fifteenth century ' [cp 
the Amarna correspondence as a proof of Babylonian 
predominance in Canaan]. The literary evidence from 
Palestine itself, however, is often very unsatisfactory, and 
we are accordingly reduced to choosing between mere 
probabilities. 

The most important measure of length is the Cubit 
['ammdh, nsx), which contains 2 spans {zdreih, n*;^) or 6 
palms {tophah, nsb), or 24 fingers’ breadths {'esbd. 


F'rench. 

German. ^ 

English. 

Dimanche 

Sonntag 

Sunday 

Lundi 

Montag 

Monday 

Mardi 

Diens( = Zivis)- 
tag 

'Tuesday 

Mercredi 

Mittwoeh 

(Wodanstag) 

Wednesday 

Jeudi 

Donncrs( = 
Thors) tag 

Thursday 

Vendredi 

Frei( = Freias)- 
tag 

Friday 

Samedi 

Samstag 

Saturday 


Saturd.ay is, in the C)T, called n2^, sabbath^ or 
ybiH hassabbdth {e.g., Am. 8 5 Ex. 208 ) ; in the NT [ to ] o-d^^aTOu 
Mk.tG), rf r]fJL€pa tov <ra/ 3 ^dTOu (Lk. 13 i 6 ), [rd] erd^^ara 
(Mt. 28 I Col. 2 16) or Tj rjfx.€pa tmv fra/S/Sdrwr (Lk. 4 16). F riday, 
as preceding, or as preparing for, Saturday is called either 
npoad^^aTOv (as early as Judith 8 6 ; cp Mk. 15 42) or rrapaaKevij 
(Mk. 15 42 Mt. 27 62 Jn. 10 31 ; cp also Lk. 23 54 r)fxepa 
TrapaerxeuTT]?, and Jos. A/i^. xvi. 62). 

'The naming of the days of the week after those of 
the seven planets (of which no instance occurs in OT 
or XT) has its explanation simply in the coincidence of 
number. The allocation of particular planets to par- 
ticular days was, no doubt, determined by astrological 
considerations ; the planet that presided over the first 
hour, presided ov'er, and so gave name to, the whole 
day. Amongst the Sabians of Harran in Mesopotamia 
wc already find the seven planetary deities recognised 
as the deities of the days of the week in the order still 
current with ourselves : the sun, the moon, Nergal (Mars), 
X"abu (Mercury), Bel (Jupiter), Beilis (Venus), Kronos 
(.Saturn).^ It is worth noticing also that Jewish tradi- 
tion assigned the care of a day of the week to each of 
the seven archangels (Raphael, Gabriel, Sammael, 
Michael, Izidkiel, Hanael and Kepharel).^ The divine 
names of the day passed from the East to the various 
nations of Europe, native deities in some instances 
taking the place of foreign ones, just as among the Jews 
the names of archangels were substituted. See the 
above table. 

1 See A^A r< 2 ) 21. 

2 Weber, Altsynag, pal. Theol. 164 ; ( 2 ) (1897), p. 169. 
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j Above the cubit was the reed or kdneh 

of 6 cubits (Ezek. 40 5). The 
1. Meas'u:^s fathom, characteristic of 

® ’ so many other systems, are foreign to 

the early Jewish scale. 

I'he old Hebrew literary data are as follows : — 

The bedstead of Og was measured ‘ after the cubit of 
I a man’ (Deut. 3ii) — which gives us no exact indi- 
cation. 

Solomon (2 Ch. 83) laid out his temple in cubits 
‘after the first (=ancient) measure.’ Ezekiel (4O5 
4813) describes the cubit of the temple of which he 
foresees the restoration, as being ‘ a cubit and an hand- 
breadth.’ It may be presumed (Hulisch, Metr. 440) 
that this longer cubit is identical with the cubit of 
Solomon’s temple, and that the common cubit of 
Ezekiel’s time was only y of the cubit of Solomon s 
time. 2 Certain views of Talmudic writers which conflict 
with this explanation may be satisfactorily explained ; 
for instance, the idea that the short cubit contained only 
5 hand’s breadths (Zuckermann, Das jud. Maas-syslem, 
17) is due to an inverted conception of Ezekiel’s meaning. 

! The idea of a cubit of one finger’s breadth more than 
the long cubit is also mistaken. This (to argue on the 
basis of the royal Egyptian cubit) would be .547 m., 
wLich is nearly a ‘simple’ hand's breadth (.0792 m. ) 

j 1 Note on Prov. 16 ii (Jnternat. Crit. Covtm.'). 

I 2 In Egypt the short cubit (450 m. or 17.72 in.) was similarly 

I f of the royal cubit (.525 m. or 20.67 in.). 
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more than the ‘ simple ’ eubit aecording to Julian of 
Ascalon (see below). This 25-finger eubit was there- 
fore due to an attempt to interpret Ezekiel as speaking 
in terms of the ‘ simple ' cubit. 

It would be futile to diseuss in detail the various 
attempts which have been made to ascertain the exact 
length of the Hebrew cubit. Since in Egypt the two 
cubits stood in the same relation to each other as the 
Hebrew (6 : 7) and were similarly divided into 24 fingers’ 
breadths, it is natural to make an attempt to identify 
the two systems. Supposing the length of the Siloam 
canal, as staled in the inscription, to be really 1200 
cubits, and accepting Conder’s measurement (537.6 m.) 
we obtain a short cubit of .525 to .527 m.^ Unfor- 
tunately, the distance stated in the inscription of Siloam 
is doubtful, and there is some reason to suppose that it 
is not 1200 but 1000 cubits (see, e.g., PEFQ, 1890, p. 
209/.), which yields .5376 m. for the short and 
.6272 m. for the long cubit. Among other attempts to 
deduce the cubit we may mention Petrie’s measure- 
ments of tombs at Jerusalem {PEFQ, 1892, p. 28/). 

One set of tombs seems to be planned on a cubit which is the 
same as the Egyptian ; another cubit which he deduces measures 
22.6+. 03 in. (about .575 m.) ; while there is one chamber which 
suggests 25.2 in. (about .641 m.). We must remember in de.aling 
witli deductions of this kind that it is not certain that buildings 
were always planned so as to contain an exact number of cubits 
in their various dimensions. 

The method of ascertaining the length of the cubit 
from the measurement of grains of barley which, accord- 
ing to a recent attempt {PEFQ, 1897, p. 201), gives a 
cubit of 17.77 (-451 ^^•)> is liable to objections (see 

Hultsch, Me/r. pp. 434, 435); nevertheless the result 
helps to make the balance of the evidence incline in 
favour of the Egyptian cubit, although there may well 
have been other systems in use in early times. [For 
other discussions of the length or the cubit, see e.g, 
PEFQ, T879, P* 1 1880, p. 98; 1899, p. 226/1] 

Assuming the short cubit to be .450 rn., and the long 
cubit .525 m., as in Egypt, we obtain the following 
values for early Jewish long measures. 



Longer System. 

j S horter System. 


Metres. 

Inches. 

Metres. 

Inches. 

Finger’s breadth . 

0.022 

.86 

0.019 

•74 

Palm .... 

0.087 

: 3-44 

0.075 

2-95 

.Span .... 

0. 262 

^0.33 

0.225 

8.86 

Cubit .... 

0-525 

20.67 

0. 450 

17.72 


The Hebrew measures of length of later times are 
explained in the Table of Julian of Ascalon, a Byzantine 
writer of uncertain date {'ETrapxi-Ka dirb tu)v rov 
WaKaXojvLTOV 'lovXiavov roO dpxiTeKTouos €K tG}v vbfxojp 
ijToi idCjp Tu)p iv UaXaicrripTp: Hultsch, Metr. Scr. 
I200/I). It appears that that table, or its original, was 
drawn up for the purpose of legally defining the 
measures of the province. From it we obtain the follow- 
ing measures and equivalents : — 

1. The 5aKTuAo9 or finger’s breadth. 

2. The TraAato-Tjj or palm = 4 SaKrvAoc. 

3. The or cubit =12 ft. = 6 palms. 

4. The or pace — 2 cuhits = 3 ft. = 1 2 palms. 

5. The oupyta (bpyuia) or fathom = 2 paces = 4 cubits = 6ft.= 
9 spans 4 fingers’ breadths. 

6. The uKaiva or reed = fathoms = 6 0131^118=9 ft. = 36 palms. 

7. The rr\ 4 $pov=io reeds = i^ fathoms = 3o paces = 6o cubits 
=90 ft. 

8. The crrdSiop or furlong = 6 plethra = 6o reeds=ioo fathoms 
= 200 paces = 400 cubits = 600 ft. 

9. (a) The ixtAtov or mile, ‘according to Eratosthenes and 
Strabo ' = 8^ stadia = 833 fathoms [more exactly, 833:!? fathoms]. 

(^) The fxCMov, ‘according to the present use ’ = 7^ stadia = 750 
fathoms = 1500 paces = 3000 cubits. 

10. The present ixCKlov of stadia = 750 ‘geometric fathoms’ 
= 840 [more e.xactly 833;11 ‘simple’ fathoms; for 100 geometric 
fathoms=ii2 simple fathoms, or more exactly, 9 geonjetric= 10 
simple fathoms. 


1 Cp the dimensions of the grave in Rev. Arched,, 1886, p. 
225/ 
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There can be no doubt that the 3000 cubits (450*3 ft.) which 
make up the mile according to 9 (/;) are the royal Egyptian 
cubits of .525 m. W e thus obtain the following values for the 
two scales (geometric and simple) according to Julian. 


Geometric. 


Suin.E. 



Metres. 

Inches. 

Metres. 

Inches. 

Finger’s breadth . 

0,022 

.86 

0.020 

•79 

Palm .... 

0.088 

3.44 

0.079 

3-11 

Span .... 

0. 262 

10.33 

0.236 

9 - 3 ^ 

Cubit .... 

0.525 

20.67 

0.473 

18.62 

Fathom 

2. 100 

82.68 

1.890 

74.49 


In this table, the span is taken as half the cubit, as in the earlier 
system ; the passage in Julian (5) which equates 9 spans to the 
fathom is either corrupt, or an attempt to express the fathom of 
one system in spans of another. 

Of the measures longer than the cubit, the kaneh 
{dKaiva) is equated by Ezek. 40 5 to 6 cubits (3. 150 m. 
or 10 ft. 4 in.). It will be noticed that in § 6 Julian 
gives the dKaiva 9 ft., whereas in § 8 he equates 60 
dKaipai to 600 feet. In the latter case he must be 
thinking of the ordinary Greek foot of .315 ui., in the 
former of the Ptolemaic Egyptian fool of .350 m. , the 
two standing to each other as 9 : 10. 

Julian’s plethron and stadion must be regarded as 
being on the Ptolemaic scale — i.e., 100 x. 350 m. and 
600 X. 350 m. — i.e., 38 yds. 10 in. and 228 yds. 5 ft. 
respectively. The stadion thus corresponds very nearlv 
to our furlong, by which it is generally translated, 'bhe 
mile of 7^ stadia on the same system is 1575 m. or 1722 
yds. I ft. 5 in. 

The ‘ pace’ of Julian is a fi.xed measure of 2 cuhits ; 
but it probably did not belong to the original Hebrew 
scheme, and the pace (ly^) of 2 S. 613 is probably not 
intended for a definite expression. 

The ‘ Sabbath day’s journey ’ (Zuckermann, 27/. ; cp 
Sabbath, col. 4175, n. 4) is equated by most Hebrew 
authorities to 2000 cubits ; thus, too, Josephus gives us 
5 stadia ( = 2000 cubits) as the distance of the Mt. of 
Olives from Jerusalem, a distance which in Acts 1 12 is 
cra/J/^droL' 656s. On the other hand the 'rahnud (Zucker- 
mann, 27) equates Sabbath day’s journey and ;;/i/ i.e., 

the pllXlop of 3000 cubits or jh furlongs ; and we meet 
with measurements (such as the ' threescore furlongs ’ of 
Lk. 2413) which contain this distance an exact number 
of times. Hultsch (445) accordingly thinks that this 
( 1721. 475 yds. ) was the distance originally permitted for 
a .Sabbath day’s journey, and afterwards shortened by one 
third. There was probably much vagueness in the term. 

‘ Some way’ (p’lNaTn/iS, Gen. 35 16 48 7 2 K. 5 19), if ihe le.xt 
is correct [for criticism, see Rachel, § 2], is still vaguer than 
the preceding ; the fact that it was compared by the .Syrian and 
Arabic tran.slalors with the parasang hardly justifies us. even if 
we adhere to MT, in regarding it as a fixed measure (1 lultsch, 
446). 'rhe same, or even gre.ater, indefiniteness attaches to the 
expression ‘a day’s journey ’ (i K. ll>4 Lk. l’ 44* t:tc.). 

Of measures of area, the only one which receives a 
special name in the OT is the .^^med (i,‘^i-, i S. 14i4 Is. 

j- 5 10) or yoke of land, translated ’acre’ 

z. measures ^ ploughed 

01 area. • , , 1 /• / 

in one day with a yoke of oxen (on 

W’inckler’s different view, see Acre). The Egyptian 
dpovpa of 100 royal cubits square was equivalent to 
. 2756 hectares, or .6810 acre ; but we have no authority 
for identifying stfmed with aroura. 

i. S^'dh . — In Is. 5 10 0 tramslates .ts’x {ephah) by 
'three measures' (cp Mt. I.‘i33, and the Talmud, 

^ __ - Zuckermann, 42 /’. 44). The 'measure’ 

3. Measures of „ebrew modius, here 

capaci y. nientioned is the sddh (.nxo, (xirpop, 
cp bipLcrpop [BA in 2 K.], (xdrop [Hag. ‘2 17 ( 16), cp Mt. 
1333]: (jen. 186 I S. 25 18 2 K. 7i 16). This is described 
by Epiphanius (Hultsch, Metrol. Scr. I 260) as a p.66ios 
vTT^pyo/xos — a modius of extra size — and is equated 
by him to i:J Roman modius — i.e., 20 sextarii. Josephus 
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on the other hand {Anf. ix. 45) gives cdTov — i^ 
mod. = 24 sextarii. Elsewhere, Epiphaiiius and other 
authorities equate the Hebrew modius with 22 sextarii. 
This last squares with the estimate of the Babylonian 
ephah at about 66 sextarii (Hultsch, 412). d'he sCah 
was used both as liquid and dry measure, but more 
commonly mentioned as the latter, especially in the 
biblical wri tings. 

ii. Ephah. — Like hfn (see below, iv. ) the \vord ephah 

is said to be of ICgyptian origin (on which ep Hommel's 
remark, AIIT 293, n. i). 'I'he ephah (-S\x, Lev. IO36, 
etc., see EpH/\h), as we have seen, was three times the 
si^hh ; the name was confined to dry measure, the cor- 
responding liquid measure being called bath (ns, /iidSos, 
(Sdros, etc., Is. 5io [Kcpdiaiov] Ezek. 45 ii — ‘ the 

ephah and the bath shall be of one measure, that the 
bath may contain the tenth part of an homer, and the 
ephah the tenth part of an homer’). The ephah cor- 
responds to the artabe (cp Is. 5 10 where, however, 
dprdfiai ?;^ = a homer), or Attic metretes ; and it, or 
rather the bath, is equated by Josephus {.Int. viii. 29) 
to 72 sextarii, in accordance with his estimate of the 
adrov. The bath was divisible into tenths (Ezek. 
4514); but the name for this division is not mentioned. 

It corresjjonded, of course, to the dry measure 'o?fier 
(see below). On the other hand, we find the ephah 
divided into sixths (Ezek. 15134614), which have no 
name, but correspond to the liquid,^/-;/ (sec below, iv. ). 

iii. Hdincr and cor. — The homer (-ish, Ezek. 45 ii 14 

Hos. 82 etc. ) was ten times the ephah or the bath, being 
used for both dry and liquid measure. The name cor 
(lil, xopos, Ezek. 45 14 [not in 0 ] Lk. I67, etc.; see 
Cor) is an alternative, though this term is used more 
especially for a liquid measure. ^ Epiphanius equates 
the Kopos, which he derives from Hebrew with 30 
(Hebrew) modii. Josephus’ statement xv. 9 2) 

that it = 10 attic medimni contains a slip for metreUe ; I 
cp iii. 153. C. H. \V. Johns {Assyr. Deeds and Docu- 
ments, 2 245) suggests a connection between cor and the 
Assyrian purru. 

The half homer (dry measure), according to the 
tradition adopted in Vg. and EV, was called lethek 
Kut the only occurrence is in Hos, 82, 
where 0 reads differently indeed, the whole passage 
labours under the suspicion of corruptness (see below, 
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There is evidence (from Epiphanius and Eusebius) of 
the existence in later times of a sacred hin {dyiou tv) 
= 5 of the ordinary hin, and a large hin {pdya of 

the ordinary hin. 

V. ^Omer. — The 'omer ("ir:!’, ybfxop, Ex. 16 16 36, etc.) 
M’as ephah and hence is called assaron ( 'issarony 
Ex. 2940 Lev. 14 lo 23 13 17 Nu. 1049). Epiphanius 
puts it at yj- se.xtarii (=iV ephah of 72 sextarii), 
Eusebius at 7 sextarii (a mere rough statement). [The 
last calls it ybfxop fiiKpbv ; as such it must be distin- 
guished from the pnKpbv ybp.op of 12 modii, itself so 
called in distinction from the ‘ large gomor' of 15 modii, 
as Epiphanius calls the lethek — see above.] Josephus 
is apparently wrong once more when he makes it = 7 attic 
kotyl.ne [Ant. iii. 66). The name 'omer is confined to 
dry measure. 

vi. Cab. — The cab (^p, xd/ 3 os, 2 K, 625^) was used for 

both liquid and dry measure. Josephus (Ant. ix. ^4) 
equates the fourth part of the cab with the or 

sextarius ; thus the cab would be ^ of the hin (so in 
the Talmud, see Levy and ep Zuckermann, 37, 40). 
The cab is divided into halves, quarters, and eighths. 
Other values given for the cab are : (^2) 6 sextarii — 
i.e., the Ptolemaic (Heronian fragm. irepl pLerpeoVy 
Hultsch, Metr. Scr. I258; Eusebian fragm. ibid. 
277) ; {b) 5 sextarii : ' great cab’ of the Talmud given 
as ij: cab, Zuckermann, 37 ; (c) Epiphanius calls 
the cab ^ modius (Hultsch, A/etr. Scr. 262), which 
may mean 4, 5, 5^ or 6 sextarii according to the sense 
in which he uses ‘ modius' — i.e., the Roman modius, or 
any of the three values given to the Hebrew modius 
(see above, s6ah). 

vii. Lo ^. — The ibg Lev. 14 10 12) is mentioned as 
a measure of oil, and in the Talmud (Zuckermann, 49) 
is maderryV hin or s6ah; if this is correct, it is the 
i cab. 

Finally, we may perhaps mention the vefiek dipovy given by 
0 in Hos. 3 2 instead of the Rlhek of barley .2 All the authorities 
agree in making it = 150 se.xtarii ; but whether they mean ordi- 
nary sextarii, or the larger Sj'rian sextarii of which 50 went 
to the bath (Hultsch, Jl/etr. Scr. 261, 271, etc.), so that the 
pe^ek would = 3 baths, it is difficult to say. On ‘ wine- 

skin,’ ‘wine-jar,’ see Bottle. 

We thus obtain the following systems of dry and 
liquid measures : — 


Dry Measures. 


Liquid Measures. 


Homer (Cor) . 

1 










Homer (Cor) . 

I 










L6lhek . . . 

2 

I 









— 

— 

— 

— 








Ephah . . . 

10 

5 

I 








Bath .... 

10 

I 









Scab .... 

30 

15 

3 

1 







Seah .... 

30 

3 

1 








I ephah . . . 

60 

30 

6 

2 

I 






Hin .... 

60 

6 

2 

I 







'Omer (Issaron) 

100 

50 

10 

3 i 


I 





^ bath . . . 

100 

10 

3 ^ 

13 

I 






— 

— 

— 

— 








i hin .... 

120 

12 

4 

2 

li 

I 





Cab ... . 

180 

90 

18 

6 

3 

ll 

I 




Cab .... 

180 

18 

6 

3 



I 




— 

— 


— 








4 hin .... 

240 

24 

8 

4 

2? 

2 


I 



i cab .... 

360 

180 

36 

12 

6 

3 ? 

2 

I 



i hin . . . . 

360 

36 

12 

6 

3I 

3 

2 


I 


\ cab .... 

720 

360 

72 

24 

12 

71 

4 

2 

1 


Log .... 

720 

72 

24 

12 

7 i 

6 

4 

3' 

2 

I 

1 cab .... 

1440 

720 

144 

48 

|24 

145 

8 

4 

, 2 

I 












on v€i 3 e\). Epiphanius gives ‘large omer' as another 
name for the XedcK, and equates it to 15 modii. 

iv. //in . — Of measures smaller than the ephah-bath, 
we have first of all, for liquids, the hfn (pn, [e^Cv, Lev. 
1936 [xoOs] — ‘a just ephah and a just hin’), a name 
apparently of Egyptian origin (see above, ii. ). It is 
equated by Josephus [Ant. ni. S3 94) and Jerome (on 
Ezek. 4 ii) to 2 .Attic choes= 12 sextarii = ^ bath = ^ s6ah 
= 12 log (cp Talmud, Zuckermann, 49). The hin was 
divided into halves, thirds (= cab), quarters, and sixths 
(Xu. 159/1 156 Ex. 2940 Ezek. 4 n, etc.). 

^ [Apart from Hos. 82, where, as shown in Crit. Bib.y the text 
is disputable, the hdmer is mentioned only in writings of late 
date. — T. K. c.] 

2 ‘Neither is the text secure, nor, if "jnS is genuine, do we 
know the capacity of the measure' (Nowack, on Hos. 82). 
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It is obvious that we have here a mixture of two 
systems, the decimal and se.xagesimal. The foundation 
of the whole seems to have been the sexagesimal portion, 
the 'omer (with the corresponding ^’5- bath), and also 
the lethek (the occurrence of which, indeed, as we have 
seen, is doubtful), being foreign to the original system 
(Nowack, HA 202/.). 

To obtain the modern equivalents of these measures, 
there are two equations which may be chosen out of 

^ [The statement fin 2 K.), however, depend.s_ on later notices 
and elsewhere (see Cab) a more probable reading of 2 K., l.c.y 
is indicated. — t. k. c.] 

2 [Here, as always, we are dependent on later notices, and 
elsewhere {Crit. Bib.) it is maintained that both 
lethek of barley ’?) and ^33 (‘anebhel of wine '?) are corrup- 
tions which conceal something very different. — t. k. c.] 
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the many set forth by Hultsch (pp. 453/ ). These are 

(1) the equation of the log with the Graeco- Roman 

sextarius, of the bath with the metretes, of the 6-log 
cab with the Ptolemaic Assuming log and 

sextarius to be exact equivalents, we should have an 
ephah of 72 15 g-sextarii = 39.39 litres = nearly 8§ gallons. 

(2) On the other hand the connection of Hebrew with 
Babylonian and Egyptian measures makes it probable, 
in the eyes of many metrologists, that the I 5 g is only 
roughly equivalent to the sextiu-ius, and is really the 
same as the Babylonian unit of .505 1 . From this we 
obtain an ephah of 36.37 1., or very nearly 8 gallons, 
or about 66. 5 sextariiA It must be remembered that 
it is perhaps more common to confound closely re- 
sembling measures in cases of capacity than in cases of 
length, and that for most purposes the equation l6g = 
sextarius was near enough. 

Assuming, then, the log to be .505 1 ., we obtain 
the following values in logs, sextarii, litres, and 
gallons. 



Logs. 

Sextarii. 

Litres. 

1 Gallons. 1 

Homer (Cor) . 

720 

660 

3637 

1 80.053 

Lethek . 

360 

330 

181.85 

40. 026 

I'.phah-bath . 

72 

66 

36.37 

8.005 

; S6ah 

24 

22 

12. 120 

2.668 

Great Hin . 

18 

16.5 

9.090 

2.001 

Hin .... 

12 

II 

6. 060 

1-334 

' Sacred Hin 

9 

8.25 

4-545 

1. 000 

'Omer . . . 

7.2 

6.6 

3-637 

.800 

1 ^ hill 

6 

5-5 

3 - 030, 

.667 

Cab .... 

4 

3.66 

2.020 1 

-445 

1 i hin . . . 

3 

2.75 

1 - 5^5 

-333 , 

j ^ cab . 

2 

1.84 

1. 010 

.222 

1 Log .... 

I 

0.92 

0-505 

.III 

^ cab 

0.5 

0. 46 

0.252 

•055 j 


The chief standards of weight in use in the East, 
outside of Egypt, are explained elsewhere (Shekel). 
a W ■ Vif If is there shown that coins struck on 
eig three standards, the gold shekel stan- 

dard, the Babylonian, and the Phoenician, circulated in 
Palestine, and these standards must therefore have 
been understood by the Jews. It is curious that the 
induence of k'gypt does not seem to have made itself 
felt in this sphere. 

As already explained, the Phoenician and the Baby- 
lonian system both used the same scale of denominations 
— /.e., {a) for ordinary purposes, the shekel as unit, the 
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[Cp Winckler in 1 337-342, and on ihe Ass, -Bab 

melrology Johns, Assyrian Deeds^ 2 134-281.] 

As regards the extant weights, it must be admitted 
that the evidence is somewhat unsatisfactory. A number 
of them have been discussed by Clermont -Ganneau 
{^Rcc. d* Arck, Orient. 424/*. ). I'hey are : — 

[a) 3 stone weights from lell Zakariya reading ap- 
parently n^seph : — 

A, 10.21 grammes = 157.564 grains troy. 

B, 9.5 ,, =146.687 ,, ,, 

C, 9.0 ,, = 138.891 ,, ,, 

{b) A weight with the same inscription from 'Anata 
near Jerusalem : — 

D, 8.61 grammes = 134 grains troy. 

(r) A weight from Samaria (now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford) reading apparently n6seph) 

and 

E, 2.54 grammes = 39. 2 grains troy. 

B and C are somewhat broken, D is pierced, and if 
this piercing was not an original feature of the weight, 
something must be allowed for the material removed. 
'The meaning of the inscription on E, and even the 
genuineness of part of it, have been hotly canvassed, 
Acad., Xov. 18, 1892, pp. 443^ PER{)u.St., 1894, 
pp. 225^); Driver, /?///-. 49, n.*; {see PPFQu.St. 
1894, pp. 220 f. 284 y;, and especially Kbnig, Einl. 
425, n. I ; Lidzbarski, liphem. f. Sen/it. E-pii^r. 1 , pp. 
13 f., cited in Atm. Br. Sch. Athens, 7 , p. 13); but 
the fact that the weight represents a quarter of some 
denomination is not disputed. The denomination in 
question must be not less than 4x39.2 grains — i.e., 
156.8 grains. We need not concern ourselves with 
the meaning of the much -disputed word which has 
also been read ii,*: and {i-c., silver). The highest 
weight represented by these pieces is about 10 grains 
below the light Babylonian shekel ; at the same time 
they are too high for the Egyptian standard (in which 
the ket weighed about 140 grains), and we must there- 
fore assume that they are meant to represent either the 
Babylonian shekel ora local standard approximating to 
it. If the latter, it is a heavy standard corresponding to 
that which Petrie {Xebeskek and Dcfetmeh, published 
by Eg. Expl. Fund, t888, p. 92) describes as being 
usually ' smothered over ' as a low variety of the Persian 
unit ; he prefers to recognise in his 80-grain standard 
(which would be the light standard corresi)onding to 
the one we are concerned with) a separate standard, 
possibly ‘ Hittite,’ from the fact that the tribute of the 
Heta in the lists of Thotmes III. and Ramessu III. 
appears to conform to it. 



Bahyloxian. 

PHCENICIAX. 

.t 


fleavy 


Light. 

Heavy-. 

Light. 

i 

Grains. j 

Grammes. 

Grains. | Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. | 

Shekel . 
Mina . 
Talent . 

336.6 1 
20,196 1 

1,211,760 

2T. 81 
1,308.68 
78,520.77 

168.4 10.91 

10,098 654.34 

605,880 39,260.38 

224.4 

13.464 

807,840 

14-54 

872.45 

52,347.18 

I T2. 2 

6,732 

403,920 

7-27 
436.23 i 
26,173-59 1 


mina of 60 shekels, and the talent of 60 minas ; [b), 
for weighing the precious metals, the shekel as unit, the 
mina of 50 shekels, and the talent of 60 minas. The 
mina, although it must have been w'ell known, was, so 
far as we can judge from literary sources, not employed 
by the Jews until post-exilic times. The weights of the 
shekels of the Babylonian and Phoenician standards 
having been ascertained by the method already ex- 
plained (Shekel), we obtain the following weights (in 
grains troy, and in grammes) for the three denomina- 
tions, reckoning 60 shekels to the mina, and confining 
ourselves to the common norm, as this would presum- 
ably be used for ordinary transactions. 

1 Epiphanius’ equation of the seah, or ^ ephah, with 22 
sextarii. 


Of Other weights found in Palestine, we may mention 
those analysed by Petrie {PEFQ, 1892, p. 114) from 
Tell el-Hesy (Laehish). His results are as follows : — 


Standard. 

No. of 
Specimens. 

Average Value 
in Grains Troy. 

{a) Phoenician . 

27 

217 

(b) Aeginetan . 

18 

192 

{c) Attic .... 

6 

65.6 

\d) Egyptian . . 

4 

151 

(e) Assyrian . . . 1 

3 

128 

(/) Hittite . . . 

3 

80.5 


Tn estimating the v.ahie of such results, it must be 
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remembered that, in dealing with ancient weights, it is 
not so much the average of a number of specimens, as 
the highest, which must be taken as representing the 
normal. It is just possible that the ‘ Aeginetan ’ weights 
{d) are merely low examples of the Phoenician standard 
((/) ; that ((/) and (/) arc to be classed together as the 
unit and the half of the standard of something under 
1 68 grains arrived at above ; that (^’) and (r) are the 
unit and the half of the gold-shekel standard of nearly 
130 grains, or, if of comparatively late date, belong to 
the slightly higher Attic -Euboic standard to which 
Petrie attrilmtes {c). In any case, he justly calls atten- 
tion to the weakness of Egyptian intliience in the very 

5. of Palestine. 

Most of the extant weights are of stone, a fact which 
illustrates the well-established use of (‘stone’), for 
‘ weight ’ — e.^^. , 2 S. 1426, ‘ after the king’s stone ' (EV 
weight); IV. IGii, ‘all the stones (RV weights) of 
the bag.' Further, many ancient weights were made 
in the form of living creatures, such as lions and 
ducks. Probably this is the explanation of the fact 
that kdsltah (Gen. 3819 Jos. 2 1 32, etc.) is translated 
‘lambs’ by (5. Ridgeway of Metallic Currency^ 

271) considers that the name was due to its representing 
an old unit of barter.^ 

See especially F. Hultsch, Griechische u. rom. M etrologie 
(1882), and the (.ireek and Roman aulhoritie.s in his JMetyologi- 
corum Scriptorum Religuite, 2 vols. (1864-66). 

6. Literature. Also, B. Zuckermann, Das Judische Maas- 

system (1867); C. F. Lehmann, Alt.-baby- 
lonisches Maas u. Gcwichi {^Verhandl. d. Berliner Geseilsch. 
f Anthropologic, 1889); W. Ridgeway, Origin 0/ Metallic 
Currency and Weight-Standards C. F. Lehmann, 

alibabylon, Maas- u. Gewichts-system (8lh Oriental Congress 
of 1889), 1893; W. Nowack, Lchrbuch der hchriiischen Archli- 
(1894) ; C. H. \V. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 
2 (1901); A. E. Weigall, ‘Some h'gyplian Weights in Prof. 
Petrie’s Collection’ (Egyptian, A.ssynan, Attic, Phetrnician, 
Persian, Aeginetan), PSBA 23378-395 [1901]. g. F. H. 

WELLS (“) 5 < 2 ). Gen. 2615. See Springs; also 
Conduits, § li, and Xaturh-W’oksiiip, § 4. 

WEN {rhlf_,yabbtneth\ Lev. 2222t. See Diseases, 5. 

WEST, WEST WIND. See Earth, Four Quarters 
OF, § 3, and Winds. 

WHALE ([or D“Ji'’3J3)- The ‘whale’ of AV has 
become, in RV, (1) ‘ sea- monster ' (Gen. 1 21 Job 7 12), 
(2) ‘dragon’ (Ezek.322); cp the ‘jackal’ of Lam. 43. 
See l)R.\GON, Jackal. In Mt. I240, however, RV 
retains ‘whale’ (xtjtos) for the 'great fish’ (Vn^ 
ddg gadol, KTjTOS in Jon. 1 17 [22], though this is as 

inaiDpropriate as the rendering ‘ a whale ’ in AV"'^* of 
Job 41 1 for ‘leviathan.’ ‘How,’ sa3*s Hasselquist, 
‘could he (the author of Job) speak of an animal which 
never was seen in the place where he wrote, and at a 
time when he could have no history of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen ? ’ {I’oyages and Travels, 1766, p. 440). 
The same remark applies to the author of Jonah. It 
ma}’ be doubted, however, whether we need trouble our- 
selves to make these obvious, but superficial criticisms, 
nor is it more to the point to remark that the Cetacea 
are represented bv numerous species in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that Elasmobranehs (including sharks) are 
also to be found there. M’hat we have to do is to find 
out to what class of narrative the Book of Jonah belongs, 
and to interpret the ‘ great fish ’ accordingly. See 
Jonah (Book). 

WHEAT- (ni^n, etc.; Dt. 88 etc.) has always 
formed one of the staple products of Palestine. In 
modern times the districts most suitable for its cultiva- 
tion are Philistia, Esdraelon, the Mukhneh to the E. 
of Nablus, and, above all, Hauran, the granary of 

^ [Cp Ke.'^itah, where the ‘lambs’ of 0 is otherwise accounted 
for, and the passages where kesUah (perhaps a fictitious word) 
occurs are e.xamined from the point of view of textual criticism. 
— T. K. c.l 

2 Cp Corn, also Food, § i {a\ 
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' Syria, which exports its produce through the markets of 
( Jaffa, Beirut, Haifa, etc. In ancient times Galilee was 
regarded as the most fertile district ; but 'l yre (or possibly 
the N. Arabian Mu.sri [Che.]) imported corn from Judah 
in the time of Ezekiel (Ezek. 27 17) ; cp also Acts 12 20, 
though here there is express mention of wheat. In the 
Sidon inscription Dora and Joppa are termed pi rtxiR, 
'arsolli ditgiin, ‘ lands of grain ’ {CIS i. 3 19), thus testify- 
ing, if we adopt this highly probable rendering (cp col. 
984 n. I, and see Dor, § 3), to the early fertility of the 
S. maritime coast, 

1 WHEEL. 1. Of the words so rendered in FA’’, 
jDlN, dphati ( ‘turn’?) is of most frequent 

occurrence ; it is used of chariot wheels (Ex. 14 25, etc. ), 
and of the wheels of threshing wains (Is. 2827 Prov. 
2O26) ; also in the description of Ezekiel’s vision (1 15^ 
IO2 6 12), and in that of the ‘bases’ of Solomon’s 
lavers ( i K. 730 etc.). 

The component parts are : {a) ZS, gab ; vioTov, ; AV 

‘nave ’ or ‘ back ’ ; RV ‘ felloe ’ ; i K. 7 33 Ezek. 1 r8 10 12. {b) 

pp’n, lussilh ; TrpayfxaTeia ; AV ‘ felloe,’ RV ‘ spoke ' ; 1 K. 7 33 
(c) "Itrn, hissilr, av\riv [A 1 ; AV ‘ spoke,’ RV ‘ nave ’ ; i K. 7 33 ; 
{d) 1’, yad ; I EV ‘ axletree ' (AV in Ezek. 10 12 ‘ hand ’) ; 

1 K. 7 32yr Ezek. 10 12. 

2. ' roll ’), is applied to the wheel 

of a war chariot (Is. 628 Jcr. 473) and in Ezek. 2824 2Gio 
may perhaps mean ‘wagon.’ So RV. In Ps. 8813 for 
' like a wheel ’ render rather ‘ like stubble’ (see 'Fhistle, 
end). 

3 and 4. For the potter’s wheel (c’l^K, obndyim ; 
Jer. 183t) see Pottery, § 8, and in Judg. 628 
read ‘steps’ (RV”’s:-) — i,e., ‘hoofbeats’ (Moore). 

Three passages, not yet mentioned, deserve separate 
notice; {a) I'Lecles. 126, {b) h'cclus. 88(88)5, (r) Jas. 86. 
{a) ‘ The wheel (818:) breaks down at the pit’ — i.e., the 
‘machinery’ of the body (likened to a water-wheel) 
comes to a stop. (/^) ‘’i he heart (crTrXdyxf'ct) of a fool is 
I like the wheel (rpox^s) of a cart' — i.e., he never con- 
I tinues long in the -same mind, (c) 'I’he tongue is that 
member which ‘ sets on fire the wheel of nature ’ rhv 
rpox^t^ Tijs yevlaeces — i.e., the whole course of the events 
of life may be disturbed, ruined, by an unbridled 
tongue. 

In Ps. 77 18 [19] AV ought to have given in marg. 

‘ Heb. , wheel,’ to justify its very peculiar rendering of 
Its text runs ‘ The v’oice of thy thunder was in 
the heaven’ (RV ‘in the whirlwind’). This is a 
development of the sense of ‘ wheel,’ the heavens being 
regarded as a round arch ; it is an e.xegetical curiosity 
derived from Kimhi. 'I'he variety of explanations of 
in this passage may well excuse AV ; R\”s ' whirl- 
wind ’ is itself a precarious rendering (see Wind). 

The variations in Hah. 3 10 ii 15 suggest the probability of 
corruption. Read probably r,’8j4‘:pz cyn 8ip. God’s ‘ wheels ' 
no one could understand ; but the phrase ‘ God’s tr.acks (or 
paths)’ is plain enough in the description of a iheophany. 

WHIP (OIC*, sot, fiacTTL^), Prov. 263 iK. 12ii 14 

2 Ch. 10 II 14 Nah. 3 2. Figured in art. Chariot, fig. 7. As an 
Egyptian emblem of royalty, see Erman, Anc. Eg. 60, 63. See 
ScouKGK, Sceptre, § 2. 

WHIRLING DUST (^2^5) Is. I7i3 Ps.SSiaCnlt 
RV. See Wheel, 2. Thistledown, end. 

WHIRLWIND (n’irp. etc.), 2 K.2i etc. See 
Wind, § 6. 

I WHITE. For Idbdn, Gen. 3O35 37, and TJH, 
hhmvdr, Dan. 7 9, see Colours, § 9 (a) ; and for "irTi, siihor, 

! Judg. 5 10, § 7. For ,i3j8» whiteness, see Colours, § 9 (a). 

WIDOW ^ (XHRa)- The earliest mention of widows 
in the Christian Church is in connection with the daily 
meal in Jerusalem (ActsGi), when the Greek-speaking 
Jews murmuied against the Hebrews because ‘ their 
widows were being neglected in the daily ministration.' 

1 For ‘ widow' in the OT, see Marriage, § 7. 


WILD BEAST 


Here the widows come before us at the outset as the 
pensioners of the Church ; but we are told no more 
about them. In Acts 9 39 41 we catch another brief 
glimpse of them in connection with the good deeds of 
Uoreas, who had supplied them with clotliing. Peter 
is here spoken of as ' having called the saints and the 
widows,’ the word being clearly used in a technical 
sense. In i Cor. 78 this technical sense is not equally 
clear ; and we hear no more of widows till we come to 
the regulations regarding them in 1 Tim. 53-16. [Cp 
Minis t'RY, § 41.] Here we find that the church of 
F.phesus was liable to be burdened with pensioners of 
this kind who had no right to claim public support. 
Widows who had children or grandchildren should be 
supported by them and not thrown upon the Church. 
A Christian woman who had widows — i.e. a woman of 
property with aged dependants — should recognise her 
individual responsibility to maintain them. ' Widows 
indeed’ — i.e., destitute and worthy of the name — the 
Church must support ; but for admission to the roll 
various qualifications were necessary — destitution, piety, 
and praycrfulncss, the age of sixty years, besides 
evidence of purity of life, and a record of good works 
such as women might be expected to perform for the 
common benefit. Younger widows were to have no 
recognition ; they were a source of calumny to the 
Church for their idle and dissolute habits ; they were 
to marry and bear children and rule their families. 

Xo definite duty is assigned to widows, unless it be 
the service of continual prayer : they were aged 
pensioners, whose activity of service was past. At a 
later time more seems to have been expected of them in 
certain quarters of the Church ; and a confusion con- 
sequently arose between widows and deaconesses. In 
the earliest period, however, the two orders were wholly 
distinct, the one consisting of pensioners, the other of 
active servants of the Church. This distinction is 
clearly maintained in the Apostolic Constitutions as late 
as the fourth or fifth century, and indeed never seems 
to have been lost in the Greek and .Syrian churches. 
In Egypt, however, and in the Latin churches there is 
no trace of deaconesses, except sporadically, and even 
so mainly for C/auI ; and the work which deaeonesses 
did in the East was done to a large extent by widows. 
Ultimately both orders were swallowed up by the 
monastic system. 

For details, and for the clearing up of the common confusions 
on this subject, see The Ministry 0/ Deaconesses by Deaconess 
Cecilia Robinson (1898). j. a. K. 

WILD BEAST (T'T), Ps. f>0ii [ 12 ]. See Beast, 6. 

WILD BEAST OF THE REEDS (mij n^n), Ps. 
6830 [31]. See Crocodile : Reed, eol. 4024/. 

WILD BEASTS OF THE DESERT (D'fV)- Is. 132i. 

See Cat, end ; Desert, § 2 (5). 

WILD BEASTS OF THE ISLANDS (D'\X), Is. 

1322 AV. See Jackal (4). 

WILD BULL (Xin), Is. 51 20 AV, RV Antelope 

(q.v.). 

WILDERNESS (flD'C", etc.), Dt.32io etc. See 

Desert. 

WILDERNESS OF WANDERING. See Wander- 
iNGs, W ilderness of. 

WILD GOURDS. See Gourds (Wild). 

WILD OLIVE yv), Eeelus. 50 io. See Olive, 

§ 2. 

WILD OX(DN“)), Xu. 2322 RV, AV Unicorn (^.v.). 

WILD VINE (nib* )?|). 2 K. 439. See Gourds, 
Wild. 

WILLOW, WILLOWS, occur in EV as the rendering 
of two Hebrew words. 1. (Lev. 2840 
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WIND, WINDS 

I Job4022 Ps. 1372 Is. 107 444!). In each mention of 
I this tree there is reference to its growing by river banks ; 
and there can be little doubt that either a willow or a 
poplar closely resent id ing a willow (such as Populus 
eiiphratica, Oliv. ) is intended. 

The various renderings of point in this direction : — Irtai 
Kal ayi'ov K\dSov^ Lev. 23 40 ; kAoji'c^ dyi'ov A], dypov 

[BN* 1 , Job 40 22 ; treat? Ps. 137 2, and irea Is. 444.1 

The word is found in Arabic as y^arab and in Sj'riac 
•0.%^ arbUthd (MH n^iy). The evidence as to species is 
eonfiicting. Thus both garab and'arbl^t/hl are ordinary 
renderings of iria, ‘ willow ’ (Low, 300 /. , ep C'els. 1 304 
Jp), and the Arabic word is so explained by native 
lexicographers. On the other hand travellers find that 
ill modern Palestine the name is that of Populus 
euphratica {Z/)PJ' 22 og), and branches of gcirab, 
brought to Europe and examined, proved to belong to 
tliis plant (Wetz.stein, ap. Del. (7dW.<'^'568), which is very 
common in Palestine, being found on the ‘ batiks of the 
Jordan and all other rivers’ [FFP 414) — including 
those streams E. and SE. of the Dead .Sea, of which 
the emyn Sni, nahal ha Tirdbim, of Is. 15; (Brook of 
the Willows; sec Au.\il\h ii. and cp Jekoho.vm, 2, 
Chc. hitr. Is. 84), is believed to be one. W'illows are 
not very characteristic of the oriental region. Boissier 
gives only two as certainly indigenous in .Syria projx-T : 
— Salix fragilis and S. alba, and the former may not 
; improbably have been introduced. On the whole, 

I therefore, there can be little doubt that the Jordan tree 
is Populus euphratica , which often greatly re.sembles a 
willow by the length and narrowness of its leaves. 

'Fhe c'Z^.y, \irdblm of Ps. 1372 have been in eom- 
' paratively modern times identified as weeping willows 
[Salix babvlonicay^ix tree which is originally a native 
of Japan and could nut have existed in Syria in 
biblical times. If it be true that it is in Palestine now 
' freciuently found on the coast overhanging wells and 
pools’ ('lYistr. AV/// 415), it must have been intro- 
duced into Syria, as it has been into the Caucasus, at 
a later time. Here again it is most probable that 
Populus euphratica is meant.- 
I 2. nSiES, saphsdplulh (eTrt^AeTro/oiei'Oi'S Ezek. 17 5), the Ar, 
saphsdpltp may denote the w illow, or more probably the Poputus 
I euphratica Cgg ahovG). N. M. — W. T. T. -D. 

WIMPLE (obsolete, originally a covering for the 
neck, chin, and sides of face), AV for mitpd- 

hath. Is. 322, RV SiiAWL. See Mantle, § 2 [3]; Vail. 

WIND, WINDS (H-H; <yNe/V\oc : nN6YA\<N ^5, 

Gen. 81 Is. 72 JolUlbis Ps. 1044 Wisd. 132; in XT, 

1 Jn. 38 Heb. 17];-^ HNOH [Acts 

22] ; vent us, aura,^ spirit us). The four 

conception. , earth, ill the Hebrew mind, 

correspond to the four ' ends ’ of the heaven (see Earth, 
§ 1 ) ; and it might equall}' well lie said that the four 
winds came from the ends of the earth and from the 
ends of heaven, the earth being a disk surrounded by 
an ocean, and the heaven a vault overarching that 
ocean. Hence ' Enoch’ tells us {P.tioch, 76), ' .\nd at 
the ends of the earth I saw twelve portals openetl for ail 
the winds, from which tlie w inds proceed and blow over 
the earth. . . . 'Flirough four of these came waids of 
blessing and prosperity, and from those eight eame 

I 1 In Is. 15 7 il is taken as a proper name— ‘Apa/Sa?. 

I 2 I'lie text, however, is disputed (see Che. who reads in 

V. 1 ^iXrpnT n^nr'^y and in v. 2, '22 inriz nrnz C'Z'y, referring 
to the N. Arabians). Trisiram’s identification of the C'Z^y with 
oleanders {Xerium Oteander) labours under this difficulty — that 
garab is not used in this sense. Winckler’s view {A 417) that 
ihc'arbh^ ndhal of Lev. 2840 are s\nonymous wiih the hudas 
of Xeh. 8 15 ignores the arguments mentioned above. 

3 Implying an erroneous derivation from n£x. 

.Acc. to Frankel (143) this is a loan word. 

5 Heb. 1 7 = Ps. 104 4 ; in Jn. 1 7 Ttv. is suggested by symbolism. 
See SpiKiT. 

•j Gen. 3 8, ‘ad auram post meridiem ’ ; EV ‘ in the cool (Heb. 
wind) of the day.’ Cp Cant. 2 17 46 . 
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hurtful winds.' This notion (on which cp Dew, Rain) 
illustrates a number of biblical passages. 

See, e.g,, Jer. 10 13 = 51 16 (cp Ps. 135 7) ‘he causes mists to 
ascend from the ends of the earth, . , . and brings forth the 
wind out of his store-chamhers ’ ; Jer. 4936, *I will bring the 
four winds from the four ends of heaven'; Dan. 7 2, ‘the four 
winds of heaven burst forth upon the sea ’ ; Rev. 7 i, ‘ I saw four 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding the 
four winds of the earth, that no wind should blow on the earth, 
or on the sea, or on any tree.’ 

This, then, would seem to be the Hebrew idea — that the 
winds are stored in chambers at the point where heaven 
and earth join. For though the circle down to which 
the vault of heaven reaches is ‘ marked on the surface 
of the ocean ' (Prov. 827 ; cp Job 26 10), yet ocean and 
earth are not rigidly separated in the Hebrew mind, as 
we see from the (probable) fact that the Bab. apsu, 
‘ocean,’ has become in Hebrew 'aphse in the phrase 
'aphse \lres} (ends of the earth '), which has arisen by a 
process of Hebraising adaptation. The idea in Rev. 7 i 
seems to be that the angels placed over the respective 
store-chambers of the wind keep back the winds which 
are impetuously pushing forward, somewhat as Istar is 
said (1R293 Karppe) to hold together the vault of 
heaven and earth (so that the upper waters cannot burst 
forth in excess). 

\’ery different ideas were awakened by the thought of 
the wind. As ‘ bmoch ’ says, the wind might be either 
a blessing or a curse. Two of its characteristics were 
specially depressing : (i) its immense power, and (2) its 
apparent irregularity, (i) The early disciples of Jesus 
exclaim, ‘ W’ho then is this, that even the ivind and 
the sea olx?y him’ (Mk. 441 cp I^s. 107 29), and a poet, 
unable to find a worthy name for God, asks, ‘ Who has 
gathered ( =can gather) the wind in his fists’? (Prov. 
30 4). Certainly human power was baftled in presence 
of the wind. (2) And not less powerless here was 
human wisdom. Once allow the belief in God’s love- 
directed wisdom to be ol)scured, and it becomes a most 
depressing thought that the wind is perpetually ‘ going 
toward the south,’ or ‘ turning about to the north,’ in a 
series of revolutions devoid of apparent reason (Eccles. 

1 6 ; cp 11 4). But there are more comforting associa- 
tions of ideas than these. God ‘ created the wind ’ 
(Am. I13), and the cosmogonist who says that all God's 
works were attested by him to be ‘ very good ' ascribes 
the growth of order and of life to a ‘ wind of God ’ 
which ‘hovered’ (the wind is imagined as a mighty 
bird) over the primeval waters (Gen. I2 ; see Creation, 
§ 10) — an old myth which has become a symbol of the 
highest spiritual energy (cp Jn. 3 8), and which was in 
the mind of Ezekiel when he wrote, ‘ Come from the 
four winds ( = parts of heaven), O breath (nnn), and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live’ (Ezek. 
379). See Spirit, § i /. And if the wind ever does 
harm, it is only at God’s command (Is. 206 Am. 1 14 
Ecclus. 3928) ; indeed, ‘ he makes winds his messengers’ 
(Ps. 1044 : cp 1488). 

Such compound expressions as ‘ north-east ’ (ei’pa- 
rri . Kv\iJiv ; see Euroclydon) being impos- 
j sible in Hebrew, the four great terms for 
nor win . used freely. It was not 

always convenient to take two clauses to express the 

1 (The phra.se does not happen to occur in our oldest records 
[cp (jEOGRaphv, § i], but is evidently archaic.) So Hominel, 
and Gunkel, Schdpf. 46. Halevy {Recherches^ 228^ however, 
derives Bah. ap$il from a Semitic root dsx ’> cp Jensen, Kosinol. 
244. The original vocalisation of the above Heb. phrase may 
have been 'aphsi' dre^. Incour.se of time 'aphsi was interpreted 
as meaning ‘ ends (of) ’ = 'DSR, as if syn. with nis’jp. But even if 
'C2N or msp is used in the sense ‘ends (of the earth) ’ the old 
idea has not entirely gone. ‘ The creator of the ends (JT'^»p) of 
the earth,’ (Is. 40 28) means ‘the creator, not merely of the most 
distant countries, but of the confines of earth and heaven, where 
the storehouses of the winds and the rain are,’ unless, indeed, 
we suppose that the writer does but repeat an old phrase taken 
from hymns to Vahwe, the sense of which he has forgotten. So 
Karppe, /. Aj. 9 92^! [1897]. 


simple idea that something was occasioned by a NE. or 
a SE. wind (see Is. 41 25 Ps. 7826). 

In the two following passages, N. = NW., and in the second, 
S, = SW. : {a) ‘The north wind bringeth forth rain* (Prov. *2623 
RV) ; {R) ‘ Awake, O north [wind], and come, thou south [wind],’ 
Cant. 4 16. See below, § 5, and, for parallels, § 3. 

The north wind proper is called by Josephus (Ant. 
XV. 96, § 338) av4fji.(jjv aldpiuTarou, ‘the wind which 
most produces clear weather,’ as contrasted with the 
impetuous south winds on the coasts of l^alestine which 
prevent ships from finding commodious anchorage. 
Still, it could be boisterous without being rainy; 
mariners passing near Joppa called it fieXap^opeov ‘ the 
black N. wind’ (Jos. Z?/iii. 93, § 422). So (5 in 
Prov. 27 16 gives the emphatic words ^ofdas (TKXrjpbs 
and Jerome, describing the w’ind from many 
years’ acquaintance, calls it ventus durissimus.^ 

Jerome wa.s even misled by his local knowledge into a false 
rendering of in Prov. 25 23, dissipat AV ‘driveth 

away (rain)’. The meaning of ‘north* is explained elsewhere 
(see Earth and World). Cold comes from the north star (Job 
379 emended text) — i.e., from ihe rough N. wind, which, as lien 
Sira tells us, covers water with a ‘ breas! plate ’ of ice (Ecclus, 
4320). He adds that it ‘burns up’ the grass; cp Milton (/’Z., 

, . . . the parching air 

Bums pierce, and cold performs the effects of fire. 

Ezekiel, in his great vision, speaks of a ‘ whirlwind (riiyp WA 
ruah se^drdJi) coming out of the north ' (Ezek. 1 4). Thi.s 
suggestsa correction of the Hebrew text of Ecclus. 43 \’]b, where 
the Oxford editors render, 

‘The hot winds of the north, the tempest, and the 
whirlwind ’ ; 

but where a reading given in the margin of the MS is surely 
preferable, 

‘The whirlwind^ of the north, the hurricane, and the 
tempest.’ 

For though soon after the parching effect of the cold does seem 
to be referred 10 (7^ 20), yet ruSyVij ziCdphoth, a word used of 
the simoom (see below), could hardly be used of the N. or NW, 
wind, e.specially in combination with stiphdh, ‘ hurricane,’ 

and se drdh, ‘tempest.’ 

The parallel to the line w'ith ' the whirlwind of the 
north ’ Ecclus. 43 17 should probably be 

At his will the south wind blows.4 


Just so in Job 37 9 the whirlwind is said to come from 
'A ‘chambers of the south’ (Earth 
3 . boutn wind. Quarter.s], § 2) ; cp Is. 21 1 

Zech. 914. Either the SE. or the S\V. (strictly SS\\\ ) 
wind may be meant ; both these winds are called sirocco 
by travellers in Palestine, though etymologically the term 
only belongs to the E. wind.-^ In Ps. 7826 the SE. 
wind is called first a S. , and then an E. wind ; in (!5 
(see E.x. IO13 142 i Job 3824 Ps. 7826a Ezek. 2726) it 
becomes voros or the S. wind. This is because a hot, 
parching wind analogous to the sirocco blows in Egypt 
from the S. ; it is there called khamsin, because it blows 
at intervals during a period of fifty days. In Palestine, 
however, in the south of which the ‘ sirocco ’ is very 
troublesome, it does not often blow directly from the S. , 
so that when in Job (which was hardly written, as 
Hitzig and Herz have supposed, in Egypt but in 
Palestine), we find the sultry heat of the ‘south wind’ 
described (Job 37 17) in terms appropriate to the 
‘ sirocco,’ we must suppose the SE. and the SS\\\ 
wind to be meant ' Lk. 12 55 (‘when ye see the S. wind 
blow, ye say, Kabacop ^arai), requires a similar ex- 
planation. In Babylonia the S\\\ wind was represented 
as a ferocious demon, images of which are to be seen in 
museums. This does not, however, illustrate Is. 21 1, 
which refers to the S. of Palestine (cp Zech, 9 14). 

This wind blows from the Syrian and Arabian desert 


1 (P’s form of the text, however, was, like MT’.s, corrupt. 

2 The Targ. (Prov. 2623 27 16) gives the north wind the ex- 
pressive title Rrt'mjj the scouring, or sweeping (wind). 

3 Reading (see below). (P xat xaraiyc? fiopiov. 

4 Reading as <P. The text is disarranged (see Levi and 
HaEvy). 

5 Sirocco from Ar. sarkiyya easterly. 
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(Jer. 4 II 1324 Hos. 1815 Is. 21 1, cp Job 1 19), and, as 
4 wind ^ ^ rendering Kdvauyv ^ suggests, brings 

extreme heat, at any rate when it blows 
for a length of time in the spring ; in the winter, how- 
ever, it brings agreeable, bright, and warm days between 
the times of rain. Kor its parching efteet on vegetation , to 
which 0 ‘s name refers, see Gen. 41 623 27 Ezek. 17 10 ID 12 
Jon. 48 {where h^risitk, KV ‘ sultry,’ is obscure; 

see Jonah [Book], ^ i [i], n. 2). It is also commonly- 
found by critics in nn, ritah zil'aphoth (AV 

•horrible [mg. burning] tempest’; RV 'burning wind’) 
in Ps. 116 ; see e.g., Baethgen, but on the text cp /’j. 

In the Lebanon the E. wind is still used as a simile 
for anything very disagreeable ; there, as in Arabia, it 
is called the samihn from /tzww"" (‘ poison ’). 

Its effects are thus described by a traveller in the desert. 
•When this wind blows ihe atmospheVe assumes a yellowish 
appearance, fading^ into gray, and the sun becomes of a dusky 
red. The smell is nauseating and sulphureous, the vapour 
thick and heavy, and, when the heat increases, one is almost 
suffocated.’ 2 See Weustein’s instructive statement in Del. 
Hioh,<^) 349, n. I. 

This wind, and the N\V. wind, are prevalent in 
Palestine in summer ; we have already mentioned the 
Wpcif- beneficent mists which they bring from 

^ * the Mediterranean. These are gener- 

ally known as Dew {q.v.)\ in Prov. 2023 they are 
called C'N'bJ, nhi'im (so we should read, with Grii. , 
for c-jb; 0 cp Prov. 2014 0 ). In Cant. 4 16 

the bride calls the N. and the S. winds, by which she 
means the NW. and the SW''. , to spread abroad the 
fragrance of her garden.^ Both winds in summer 
would be agreeable, and if at times they bring rain 
(especi.ally the S\V^, called in Arabic, ‘the father of 
rain’), yet rain is one of God’s best gifts (Ps. 104 13 
1478 ); in Arabian style, it is 'the father of life.' On 
the ' strong west wind’ of Ex. 10 19, see Loru.STS, Red 
Se.V, and on the relative prevalence of winds throughout 
the year, see PEFQSt. 1900, pp. 296 f. 

Reference has already been made to the ‘ whirlwind ’ 
seen by Ezekiel (I4), and to the ‘whirlwind of the 

TiTu- 1 j north,’ as we should probably read in 
6 . Whirlwind. 1 .0 

Ecelus. 4317. 

Ezekiel’s word is ,*ny3, se' drah ] .Sirach’s (if we are correct) 
'(il'Til, an Aramaic word, used in Targ. for m£ 31D, suphdk. 


in imaginative descriptions, has an affinity to the storm- 
gods of neighbouring countries. It has in fact become 
(in no unworthy sense of the term) a commonplace to 
say that Yahwe moves in the whirlwind (Ps. 18 10 972 
Xah. I3; cp CiiEKiH, § 4, Theoi'HANV, 2). 'I'his 
accounts for passages like Is. 6615 Zech. 914 (see 0), 
and also, if we look closely, for Is. 17 13 Mos. 87 Prov. 
10 25 Ps.589, where the ‘whirlwind’ spoken of certainly 
means the divine wrath. Prov. 10 25, however, should be 
understood as in RV ; it states that when the whirlwind 
of judgment has passed through the land (cp Is. 2817 
30 30), the wicked will be swept away, but the righteous 
will stand unmoved. And with this we jiiay compare 
the fine parallelisiic similitude which closes the sermon 
on the ^Iount (Mt. 724-27). The winds that ‘ blew and 
fell upon {trpoa^irecrav v. 25, irpoa^Kopau v. 27) that 
house ' are the winds of the Messianic judgment. 

2. rtnyp, sPara/i, is synonymous with suphak (cp, e.g., 

Zech. 0 14 nnyp with Is. 21 I, 2:2:2 n^E-r), .'ind when it 
stands alone is usually rendered ‘whirlwind ’ (2 K. 2 i ii Job3S i 
406 Is. 4O24 11 16, etc.), in KV, but sometimes ‘storin’ (Ps. 
10729 Is. 206 [RV whirlwind]); as also in the compound ex- 
pressions nn, rfm/i secirdh (Ps. 107 25 14S 8 lOzek. 1 4) 

or nnyp S, ruah se'Ciroth (Ezek. 13 ii 13). niH' nj>D in 
Jer. 23 19 (creitr/xo?) 30 23 (op-yn)), is rendered ‘whirlwind of the 
Lord ’ by and ‘ lempesi of the Lord ’ by RV. sp renders 
xaraiyt?, trucrcretcr/iio?, AaiAa*// [in Job? AaiAai/^ Kal ye<f)r](o9) 
38 I i'e^09 40o] ; Ecclus. 43 17, (rvo-Tpof/>rj Treeuparo? (rt-.i-Ol ."E'E) J 
489 AacAaTTt Trvpog [nii'Sl '» tcff:pestas, turbo. 

3. According to RV we have once an expression for 

‘ whirlwind ’ in the technical sense— viz., ‘^8'innS nyO, Jer. 23 19 
( . . . eL ov^i'creicrpoi', crv(rTpe(f)OiJL€yr] ; iempestas crumpens i 
R V ‘ whirling tempest ’ ; .-W wrongly ‘ grievous tempest '). Put 
the existence of Vn? I b» though recognised by (Jes.-Buhl, is not 
quite certain. In all the passages wliere it occurs, the text is 
doubtful. Here, it is possible to read TlisniE s^oetping 
(tempest) ’ as in Jer. 23 19 (RV) opyrj cri;crTpe<f)opeio7 ; \ procelht 
mens; If ‘rolling itself along’ should not be preferred 

(so Grii.). 

4. “lyb*, sdar, Dan. 11 40 (0 Theod. om. ; quasi tefu/estas); 
cp Ass. sdru (Del. Ass. HiVB 635), Is. 282 (2*jp "y::', ‘destroy- 
ing storm jSia Kara^epo/zeiTj ?). 

5. 8:^2, ga 'lgaly Ps. 77 19 [tx] RV (.\V ‘ lic.-iven ’). The 
rendering has some good authority (Ges., Hiiz., Del.. Kau.). 
Put nowhere else does mean ‘ wliirlwind ’ ; the Vv. adhere to 
the .sense ‘ wheel.’ See furtlier Wheei., and Thisti.e, ad Jit^^ 


and Jt-'Jm/r, and read by Perles [Analchten, 38], in Job 

3633, for hv 

We will now survey the use of the Heb. words 
rendered ‘whirlwind.’ 

I. r. 2 ' 2 , snphdh, is in AV rendered ‘whirlwind,’ in 
Job 37 9 (0 65vi'at) Prov. 1 27 10 25 Is. 5 28 17 13 21 i 00 15 Jer. 
4 13 .\m. 1 14 (0 (TurreActa, and in Nah. I3) Xah. 1 3, hut 
‘storm’ in all the other place.s where it occurs (Job 21 18 Ps. 
83 16 0 opyij) Is. 20 6 Hos. S 7 (^ xciTacrTpof/jrj). RV su!)stilutes 
‘storin’ for ‘whirlwind’ in Job 37 9 Is. 17 13, and ‘whirlwind’ 
for ‘ storm ’ Is. 206. 

That the Hebrew word is not always used in the 
strictly technical meaning of the English expression 
seems evident (0 uses Karaiyi^ ; also XaTXap, (xva- 
creia/xos (?) ; Vg. tempesfas, turbo), d'he whirlwind sug- 
gested itself as an apt figure (</) for the rapid attack of 
great conquering powers, like Assyria, Babylonia, and 
the Syria of the Seleueidae. 'Phus, in Am. I14/. , the 
‘ day of the whirlwind ' is parallel to the ‘ day of battle,^ 
and the next verse speaks of captivity. In Is. 528 
Jer. \ 13, the wheels of war-chariots are ‘ like the whirl- 
wind,' and in Dan. 11 40 ‘ the king of the north ’ (Syria) 
comes out ‘ like a whirlwind ’ (but cp 0 ). 

{b) The whirlwind also symbolises the suddenness of 
the divine judgments ; nor can we forget that Yahwe, 

1 Kavertiiv or xaucTfaji' in 0 corresponds to three Hebrew 

words, D'lp, ‘east wind,’ 221^ (Is. 49 10, see Mirage), and 
3in (Gen. 31 40 [A] ; cp Lk. 12 55). 

2 Fundgmben des Orients (Rosenmuller, Bibl. Geogr. 
oy Asia Jl/inory etc., ^26). Dr. Geikie illustr.aies the effects 
of the sirocco by the story of Jonah. 

3 So Magnus and Gralz. The words are not a summons to 
the X. and S. winds properly so-called (Del.), nor yet to all the 
four chief winds, represented by X. and S. (Siegfried). 


T. K. C. 

WINDOW. The words so rendered are : 

1. .nElN, 'arubbahy Is. (30 8 . See Lattice, § 2, i, and Coal, § 3. 

2. jiVn, hallbny Gen. 20 See Lattice, § 2 2. 

3. (pkX 'Do [ii]. See Lattice, § 2, 3. On 
these three words, cp Hoc.sk, g 3. 

4. "l.Tk, sohur, Gen. (> lo. .8ee Lattice, § 2, 7. 

On the fjppS seheph, and C'EP-^ sekuphim, of i K. 64 7 4yC, 
see Lattice, § 2, 6. On 'Cty^yF'mes, in Is. 54 12 see Pinnacle. 

WINE AND STRONG DRINK 

Terminology (§§ 1-9). Varieties*(§ 5 } 25-27). 

Winepress (g§ 11-16). Mixing (§§ 2S-30). 

Wine making (§§ 17-24). _ ^Metaphors (§ 31). 

Use of wine (§ 32). 

In this article it is projiosed to examine the terms 
rendered wine or strong drink in 1-A’,^ and to discuss 
the methods adopted by the Hebrews in the preparation 
of these beverages. Lor tlie cultivation of the vine in 
Palestine reference must be made to the articles 
Vine, and Negeh, § 7, and for the various stages in 
the growth of the fruit to the article Grape. 

The first place in our study of the relative terminology 
, . ^ belongs to p' yayitiy oipos, apparently a 
^ loanword in Semitic (see BDB, s.z\, with 

^ references there, to which add O. Schrader in 

Helm, Kultinpflanzen u, HattstkierCy^^^ pp. xiv 91^, also 

^ For a complete list of passages with the renderings of the 
prin<'ipal versions (to be used with caution, however) see Lees 
and Ptirns, The Temperance Bible-Covtmcniary, 412-428(1868). 
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Muss-Arnolt, ' Semitic words in Greek and Latin ’ in 
Publications of Amer. Philolog. Ass. 1892, pp. 142- 
146). Occurring over 140 times in the traditional text of 
O'r, ydviu denotes, like its Greek and Latin congeners, 
oltfo^ and vinuiu, the juice of the grape, fermented and 
matured in appropriate vessels. It is represented as in 
daily use, whether at the ordinary family meal and the 
more ambitious banquet (Mkals, § 12), or at the sacri- 
ficial feast and in the ritual of the sanctuary (Ritual, 
§ 2 ; S.VCKIFICI-:, col. 4193 etc.). Vdyin is uniformly 
rendered by ‘wine’ in E\', by oluos in ({3 (except Job 
3 - 19, where the sense is correctly given by yXeO/cos 
sweet [fermenting] must), and by vinuin in the Lat. 
verss. In O'V yavin is confined to grape-wine ; but in 
later Hebrew it is extended to include both the freshly- 
expressed Juice or must (see tfrb^ below) and the 
fermented juice of various fruits, such as the apple-wine 
frequently mentioned in the Mishna (see § 26). The 
corresponding ohos is found over 30 times in X'l’, 
not reckoning its presence in coippounds such as 
oit/OTToryjs ‘ winebibber ’ (Mt. 11 19 Lk. 7 34). In 
2 ti/vs, we have a word of uncertain etymology,^ 

occurring 38 times in O f. .\ convenient 
summary of the various (jualities predicated of tiros is 
given in Driver’s Joel and Amos, 79/ ; for more 
detailed discussion see A. M. Wilson, The of the 

[1877] 301-339. In II places tirb'i is associated 
with corn as a valued product of the soil, and in 19 
other passages with corn and fresh oil {yishar, the 
raw, unclarified oil as it Hows from the oil press, see 
Oil). Hence by analogy we ought to regard tiros as 
primarily the freshly -expressed and still unfermented 
grape -juice, technically known as must, the Latin 
viustum (Mic. 615 Vg. ). It is also a])plied, however, 
prolcptically to the juice while still in the grape, as in 
Is. On 8 (‘the new wine is found in the cluster’ IlV ; 
cp the l.atin phrase vinum pendens), and by another 
figuie to the grapes in the press- vat (Mic. Lc. ‘thou 
shalt tread tiros [RV the vintage], but shalt not drink 
the wine ’ [ydyin]). On the other hand it is important, 
in view of the controversies to which the term tiros 
has given rise, to note that in certain passages it clearly 
denotes the product of fermentation , or wine properly 
so called. Its application in this respect, however, was 
apparently limited to ‘new wine,’ as frequently rendered 
in AV and RV,- cither while still in the fermenting 
stage or during the next few months, while the process 
of maturing was still incomplete. The grounds on 
which this conclusion is based are these 

(:) In one passage where tiros is associated with whoredom 
and wine {ydyin) a.s ‘ taking away the understanding ' (Hos. 4 1 r 
RV),3 intoxicating properties are unmistakably assigned to it. 
(2) T'Jrci is repeatedly mentioned as subject to the laws of tithe 
and of the first fruits (I)t. 1*217 D23 184 Neh.1037 ff. and 
elsewhere). Now the later Jewish code specifies the precise 
moment when the expressed grape-juice becomes subject to the 
law of lithe : ‘ Musf* is liihable from the lime that it throws up 
scum ’ (J/<2'rti:rr. 1 7, reading ; so evidently Surenhusius’ 
unpointed edition, as shown by the explanations of Maimonides 


1 The usual derivation hom ydras, ‘to take possession of,’ 
though supported in .Aramaic by the cognate niirlth from 
yerath, is not convincing. Recently it has been suggested that 
tiros is a loan-word from Sumerian through Assy rian (see Hall 
and Haupi, SPOT, Gen., note on 27 28). 

2 According to Temp. Bib. Comm. («/ supr. 415) tU-os is 
translated in A^' 26 times by ‘wine,’ 11 times by ‘new wine' 
. . . and once (Mic. (J 15) by ‘sweet wine.’ \ table of all 
the occurrences with their renderings is given in Eadie’s 
Cyclopicdia. s.v. ‘Wine.’ RV adds to these the rendering 
‘vintage’ Nu. I812 Mic. l.c. and in several olhp passages in 
the margin. The American revisers would consistently render 
by ‘ new wine ’ throughout. 

3 It is possible, however, that is here a clerical error 

for which the context certainly leads us to expect, ©’s 

rendering a frequent equivalent of sekar, but not 

elsewhere of tiros, supports this view. The other ancient 
v^ersions follow ©. 

4 The original has ydytn, tirds having now become 
obsolete. 


and liartenora ; cp also Levy, XHWB, s. 7 '. N£p)W.^., from the 
moment when it begins to ferment. The result is the same if, 
with later editions, we read the piel n2|T and render: ‘from 
the time one begins to skim the froth* Sammter ; cp 

also Jastrow, Diet, of the Targumim, etc., s.zk'). Even the 
inferior wine made by pouring water on the refuse of the press 
had to ferment (I^'I^n-^) befor'* becoming subject to tithe {^Madser 
A/i. 1 3 ; cp, for the heave - offering, 3i, where the 

reference is to wine that had passed through the stage of 
alcoholic fermentation and had become vinegar (acetous 
fermentation)). Hence when it is said that tiros shall be drunk 
in the courts of the sanctuary (Is. t)28y.), the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that tiros is not here the unfermented must, but true 
fermented wine. The wine of the drink-offering (^?J Nu. 165, 
etc. ; see under Sacrifice, § 31 a) is never described otherwise 
than as ydyin, except once when it is described as si'kdr (see 
below, § 8). The tirds, finally, which in an early passage 
(Judg. 913) is said to ‘cheer God’ as a libation, and to 
exhilarate man in the accompanying sacrificial feasi, must be 
understood, in the light of what has just been said, as a 
fermented wine. (3) The evidence of the versions in ibis 
question must not be overlooked. With two exceptions (Is. 958, 
pwf ‘ grape-stone ’ ; and Hos. 4 n, for which see foot-note above) 
0 has uniformly rendered tiros by oli-ov. The Targums and 
the Peshitta with almost equal uniformity give “ilrO 
fermented wine (see § 4 below), whilst Jerome, with very few' 
exceptions, renders by vinum, not as we might expect, by 
musium (except Mic. 0 15), even where, as in Pr. 3 10 Joel 224, 
the sense seems to require jnustum. 

'I'hc word \xsis (d' 2^') is found five times in OT and 
is rendered in AV twice by ‘ new wine,’ twice by ‘ sweet 

„ - wine’ and once (Cant. 82) by ‘juice.’ RV 

renders uniformly by * sweet wine except 
in the passage cited, where it appears only 
in the margin. 

Derived from the verb to crush by treading, 'dsis is 

apparently a poetical synonjni of tiros, denoting primarily ilie 
freshly-expressed juice of the grape or other fruit (sO Am. 913; 
‘sweet wine’; imitated Joe!3[4li8). In Joel 1 5 and Is. 49 26, 
however, the context shows that, like tiros, ‘dsis might be an 
intoxicating beverage, as it doubtless is in (Tanl. 82, where it is 
made from pomegranates (g 26). In this passage ©hna renders 
by vafxa, whence E\’ ‘juice ’ ; in Is. 49 20 by otros I'eo^ ; .Am. 9 13 
Joels [4] 18 I>y yAuxacr/xos, which recalls the yAeuxov (EV 
‘ new w'ine ’) of Acts 2 13. Gtcukos is used of the ‘ sweet ’ grape 
juice through all the stages of its pas.sage into fermented wine, 
rhus the lexicographer Hesychius defines yAeOxo? as ‘ the 
juice which drops (to airda-Tay/xa) from the gr.ape, before it is 
trodden ’ (cp the explanation of Ex. 22 29 Dh], § 1 5 below). Again 
the word is used of must in the process of fermentation, as Job 
32 19 (©» aerxo? vAeuxovv whilst in the passage before us 

(Acts2i3) the reference is clearly to the strongly inioxicaling 
qualities of new and immature wine — in this particular case, 
wine of the preceding vintage. Here may be taken the reference 
in Neh. 810, to eating the fat and drinking the sweet (C'jTA’pC 
0 yXvKddfxaTo), evidently a variety or varieties of sw'eet wine 
recalling the pinO T- of 8 5.J 

Another poetical designation of wine is hdmer (-rn) 
which occurs only in the poem Dt. 3 * 2 14 ; for in Is. 272 
we must read, for the MT (AV 
4 . /? 5 / 77 er, etc. wine’), with RV>”Jr- irn ‘a 

pleasant vineyard.’ In Aramaic, however, as frequently 
happens, the Hebrew poetical term is the ordinary word 
for wine ; so six times in the .Aramaic portions of hjzra 
(69 722) and Daniel (512423). The etymology from 
'ytiTX, feroere, to foam, ferment (cp p; I*s- 758 [9] ‘tlie 
wine foameth,’ RV) shows that hdmer and its cognates 
in Aramaic and Arabic specially denote wine as the 
product of fermentation. 

Sobi (xnD) occurs only in Is. I22 (EV ‘wine’ (!3 
olvoi), Hos. 4 18 (their drink,’ RV^'S- ‘their carouse'), 

' and Xah. 1 10 (‘ their drink ’) ; but the text of 
‘ the last two passages is very uncertain (BDB 
s.v. and the Comm.). That sob^ was some strongly 
intoxicating beverage the root-word, saba, ‘ to drink to 
excess,’ abundantly proves (see e.g. Pr. 2820/). The 
cognate sabu, a synonym of kurunnu, denoted in 
Assyrian a drink from sesame (Del. Ass. HWB, j.t'. ). 

In a small number of post-exilic passages, we meet 


1 For the methods adopted to increase the sweetness of wines, 
see §§ 15 22 below. 
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with a group of allied terms derived from the verbal 
root to mix (wine) with spices (Pr. 92 5), 
6. nwsekf cognate jp, which in the Hebrew 

Mishna period signified ‘ to mix with 
water’ — viz. mhek (Ps. 758 [9] EV 

‘mixture’),^ vtimsdk 7;dcD (Prov. 2330, EV ‘mixed 
wine,' Is. 65 ii AV 'drink offering,’ RV ‘mingled 
wine’ [KipacTfxa^ ‘unto Destiny’), and mizeg, jp (Cant. 
72, AV ‘liquor,’ RV ‘mingled wine,’ © xpa/ua). The 
nature of the mingling or mixing here implied will be 
fully discussed later (§ 29). 

In Is. 256 the word cn.-pi sUmdrim^ properly the 
lees of wine (Ps. 758 [9] Jer. 48 u Zeph. 1 12), is used for 

T. Miscellaneous assonance with 
and figurative 'fat thmgs, to signify wine 

expressions. 

hgurative sense. For the obscure or 
perhaps corrupt term which AV, following an 

erroneous tradition, has rendered a ‘ flagon of wine ’ 
(2 8.619; cp I Ch. I67 Hos. 3 i Cant. 2 $) see the 
discussions under Fruit (§ 5). In Nii. 63 wine and 
strong drink are both distinguished from tlie un- 
fermented juice (nniip) (EV ‘ liquor’) of the grape. 

Our list of the words rendered wine in EV may 


close with a reference to three figurative expressions 
which arc met with at very different stages of Hebrew 
literature. In the early book of the covenant we have 
the unique expression ip-n (literally ‘tear’ Ex. 22 28), 
which includes the first flow of the juice of olives as 
well as of grapes (for a new suggestion as to the origin 
of this term see § 15). In the Gospels we find wine 
designated ‘ the fruit of the vine ’ ( t 6 y€i>Tj/j.a ttjs 
dfjLneXov Mt. 2629 Mk. I425 Lk. 22 i 8 ), a periphrasis 
doubtless already current in Jewish speech, since it is 
found in the time-honoured benediction over the wine- 
cup in Birdkh. 6 1 (pin na — for the words of the 
blessing see Meals, § 7, end). In all periods, finally, 
we find the poetical designation ‘ blood of the grape ' 
from the red colour of the expressed juice (Is. 082) 
derived from the stalks and skins of the fruit (Gen. 
49 n l>t. 32 i 4 Ecclus. 3926 5O15, cp Rev. 14 20 and the 
Arabic damu-z-zikk, blood of the wineskin). 

There still remains for examination the important 
term sekdr (from the root common to all 


8 kekar dialects, which supplies the Hebrew 

4* . ’ words for ‘drunk,’ ‘drunkard,’ and ‘drunken- 

drink ’ ^ word has assumed the form 

aiKepa — but occasionally translated fie- 
OvafjLa, twice peOr}, and once oIi^os — ^through the influence 
of the Aramaic ; and in Jerome, sicera. The 


etymology warrants the inference that sekdr is to be 
regarded as a comprehensive designation for every sort 
of intoxicating beverage from whatever source derived, 
or, as Jerome has it, ‘ omne quod inebriare potest ’ (Vg. 
Lev. IO9 Nu. 63 i S. 1 15). 

In one of his letters Jerome e.xpands his definition as follows : — 
‘ Sicera hebraeo sermone omnis potio, qu;e inebriare potest, 
sive ilia qua; fruiuento conficitur, sive pomorum succo, aut 
quum favi decoquuntur in dulcem et barb.aram potionein, aut 
pabnarum fructus exprimiiur in liquorem, coctisque frugibus 


1 t!5 has here the apparent contradiction jroTfjpior oirov 
axparov TrAfipe? Kepderparo^ (cp Rev. 10 14 tov KeKpaapei-ov 
axparov), the explanation being that oii/o? aKparog is the usual 
designation of wine undiluted with water, whilst Kepaerpa 
denotes the addition of aromatic herbs (see § 29). 

(2 In Cant. 2 13 etc. Sym. renders "nCD (RV ‘in blossom’; 
Ges., following Syr. authorities, z'/tis) by olt'di'dij. It has 
been suggested that the ‘impossible’ in Is. 168 should 

be corrected into (Grape, 3), and a special reason for the 
mention of the vine-blossoms may be found in the use of these 
blossoms in flavouring new wine (cp Duval, A’ A/ 14 277). Such 
flavoured wine was called oIpo? oipdr^tpos. Hasselquist thus 
describes the method employed, viz., ‘hanging the powder pro- 
duced by drying the flowers of the vine in the cask, when the 
new wine begins to fetment* (Voyages and Travels^ 1766, pp. 
4oiy:).) 


aqua^ ^inguior coloratur’ (Ep. ad Nepotianum, ed. Vallarsi, 

From this .specification, it will be noted, wine is apparently 
excluded, and for this exclusion there is a certain amount of 
justification. Thus in^ the priestly legislation affecting the 
Nazirites (Nu. 63/!) vinegar of ydyin is distinguished from 
vinegar of 2 which shows that by the early post-exilic period, 
in certain circles at all events, ydyin was no longer included in 
the category of sekdr or ‘ strong drink.’ We are not justified in 
inferring from this, however, that the two categories of wine 
and strong drink were at all periods mutually exclusive. Thus 
when the term sikaru is first met with on the soil of Palestine, 
it is used for ‘drink’ generally, and is repeatedly associated 
with food, oil, honey, etc. (see the Amarna letters, KB 5, index 
f.r.). One has but to recall the enormous numlxir of jars of 
wine which Thothmes III. received from Syria at an earlier 
period to see that the sikari or ‘drinks’ of the Amarna letters 
must have included wine. In the Assyro-Babylonian contract- 
tablets denotes intoxicating beverages generally, and in 

particular wine made from dates (Del. Ass. // U^B, s.v; see 
further, § 25). Indeed it is extremely probable that in pre- 
historic times, while the Semitic races were still confined to 
their primitive home in Arabia, the principal, if not the sole, 
intoxicant was obtained from fermented dale-juice. 3 To this 
first of all the name sekdr would be given. When at a later 
period the Semites spread northward and became acquainted 
with the vine and its fruit, it i.s only natural that the term 
should be extended to include the fermented juice 0/ the graje., 
for which, however, the loanword ydyin was by and by adopted 
to distinguish grape wine from the older date wine or sekdr in 
the strict sense, as well as from the fermented juices of other 
fruits, such as pomegranates, quinces etc. (see § 26) included 
under sekdr in its wider application 

The distinction which has just been drawn between these 
varying applications of the term sekdr receives ample confirma- 
tion from a closer study of the OT data. Thus in the many 
poetical and semi - poetical (prophetic.al) passages where the 
w’ord occurs in the parallelism alongside of (Pr. *20 i 316 

Is, 5 II 22 287 etc.) it is unlikely that sekdr is more than a 
synonym of ydyin, denoting ‘ strong,’ ‘ lieady ’ wine or such 
like. Perhaps also ‘ spiced wine ’ (for which see § 29), as stated 
in Suidas’ definition, S.Z'. crixepa : crxeva<TTbi' iropn. Kal Trap' 
'E/3patoi9 owToj Aeyoju.ei’av piBvapa, otrog avppiyi]^ T} 8 vapaaLV. 
The Targums and the T’eshitta frecpiently render si-kdr by 
‘old wine,' whilst the Midrash lecords the iradition that it 
denoted wine In the natural state ('ij) as distinguished from 
ydyin or wine diluted with water (jITC); in boih cases, 
however, we have probably nothing more than exegetica! 
guesswork. Of much greater imp(jrtance for our argument is 
the fact that in the unique passage, Nu. 2S7, the material of 
the drink offering is expressly designated sekdr (AV ‘strong 
wine,' RV ‘strong drink’). Now it is difficult to ))elieve tliat in 
the historical period any liquor other than tlie juice of the grape 
was accepted for this purpose,^ and still more difficult to admit 
that any other liquor than wine was iniended in this passage of 
the Priests' Code. In other legislative passages, such as Nu. 
6 3yr, cited above, and Dt. 142^, sekdr must be distiuguislied 
(from ydyin) in the direction suggested by Jerome, as a general 
term for all fermented Ijeverages other than ydyin and in 
particular— though of this we have no positive OT evidence — 
for date wine. .A land whose produce of dates was beyond 
reckoning {Aristeie Ejist., ed Wendland, 112) was certainly 
not ignorant of the methods of manufacturing wine from their 
juice, although the name date wine is first met with in the 
Talmudic period (see further, § 25). 

Last ofall, mention niaybeinadeofoncortwomorecom- 
prehensivc terms. From the root nricb * to drink ’ w e have 
mist eh, as a general term for beverages, 

9. ome ^vine. Thus workmen, receiving 

terms and ‘everything found,’ have an 

allowance of 'meat and drink (."iptj’c) ^tnd 
oil’ (Ezra 87; cp the parallel akali, Sikari, samni of 
Am. Tab. 209 12 f. and elsewhere; also Dan. 1 10 with 
vv. 5 8 16, where the misteh is said to consist of wine). 
From the associated root we have both 'ipeb ^ikkdy, 
(Hos. 25 [7], where bread, oil, and ‘ drinks’ are parallel 
to the ‘ corn, oil, and wine ’ of v. 8 [10] ; Ps. IO29 [10], and 

1 With this definition of sekdr may be compared ‘Omar’s 
definition of ha/nr including wine from grapes, dates, honey, 
wheal, and barley ’ (Jacob, Altarab. Bcduinenleben, 97, quoting 
Buhilri). 

2 The distinction here so clearly drawn between the two 
kinds of vinegar is fatal to our acceptance of the tradition, 
represented in Onkelos and approved by Rashi (Comm, in loc.), 
that the sekdr is old tvitu. 

3 For the importance of the palm among the early Semites 

see Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, cp also Pal.m, 

§ I- 

4 Date juice was of course accepted in the earliest times ; in 
Babylonia indeed in all periods libations of date wine {niki sa 
sikari) were common (see Ritual, § 2). 
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figuratively Pr. 38) and maskeh, Ma^keh is used 

comprehensively, as in Lev. 11 34, for ‘every drink that 
may be drunk,’ and in the later plural form {ppu'r) it 
becomes, in the Mishna, the general term for all sorts 
of beverages — water, wine, milk, etc. (see II2), 

Hence is Delitzsch’s rendering of the Gk. 

Kal 7r6(7t5 (Col. 2 16), whilst their respective 
plurals represent the ^pw/j-ara Kal iroixara of Heb. 9 io. 

The economic use of grapes in ancient, as in modern 
times, was fourfold. The grapes might be eaten in 
their natural state (c*n\ Nu. 6 3, AV 
10. Uoe of , or they might be exjiosed to the 

grapes, raisins (I'kuit, § 4), or 

finally they might be trodden in the press and the juice 
converted either into grape-syrnp or (1 Ionky, ^ i 
(3)) or into wine. The last of these processes alone 
concerns us here. 

The ancient winepresses, traces of which are found in 
every part of Palestine, from Dan to Beersheba, have 
proved the most permanent memorials of 
the Hebrew occupation, and show that the 
roug of promise was indeed a ' land of wine 

press. vineyards’ (2 K. I832). Two adjoin- 

ing vineyards might have one press in common {Dhual 
67). The typical winepress consisted of two troughs 
of varying dimensions, at different levels, hewn out 
{::sn, Is. 63 RV) of the solid rock, the upper of the two 
having the larger superficial area, the lower the greater 
depth A In tlie upper trough, which we shall call the | 
pressvat (ns, in AV variously rendered press, wine- 

press [sometimes in one word, sometimes in two] and 
winefiit) men and women trod (t;!"!) the grapes, the 
expressed juice flowing by a channel A/a'i/si'r. I7) | 

through the intervening rock into the lower trough or 
winevat (np', J't^kek / see Schick’s diagrams reproduced 
below). This distinction between the j^a/k and the 
j'l^kek is not always observed by the OT writers, j'tfkek 
being occasionally used to denote the pressvat (Is. 16 10 
Job 24 11) whilst either may be used by metonymy for 
the whole winepress, as may be seen from the names of 
localities now with (Gath, Gath-hepher, etc.), now 
with y^eh, as Zeeb’s winepress (Judg. 725) and the 
king’s winepresses (Zech. 14io) in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. A third term, riTS, purdk, which may be 
rendered winetrough, is used as a synonym both of 
gatk (Is. 683) and oi ydkeb (Hag. 2 16 reading as in AV 
n-'isr: — the RV rendering ‘vessels,’ following © and 1 
Vg. , is not an improvement). By NT times as 

the name of the winevat had become almost, if not 
altogether, obsolete, its place being supplied by tor 
(Mishna passim) — gatk, however, remaining for the 
pressvat. Occasionally, however, we find gaih used in 
the Mishna for the winepress as a whole, with the two 
troughs or vats designated respectively the ‘upper’ 
vat (ryv^i’n m) and the ‘lower’ vat (nih'^npn Tcrum. 
89 1 7 etc.). In 0 the uniform rendering of 

gatk is (also Mt. 2I33 Rev. I419/ 19 15), which 

is also used to represent ydkcb in some passages, whilst 
in others we find for y^keb the more exact vTroX'/jVLOP 
(Is, 16 10 Joel 3 [4] 13 Hag. 2 17 Zech. 14 10 ; also 
Mk.l2i). 

Whilst a press with two vats seems to have been in 
general use, several instances are known of an arrange- 
Th uient with three and even four. Thus the 
\ late Dr. Schick has given a description 

roug {^peFQ, 1899, p. 41 yi), with plans here re- 
press. produced, of an elaborate press discovered 
by him at 'Ain Karim, to the SW. of Jerusalem. 
Here we have a trough a, about 7 ft. square, into which 

t Of the modern SjTian winepresses it is said that *if the 
upper trough be 6 ft. long by 5 broad [and a foot and a halfdeep] 
the lower one will be about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. broad, but about 
3 ft. deep.’ G. M. Mackie, Bible Man?ters and Customs^ 1898. 
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the grape-baskets were first emptied. This trough 
at once recalls the Trp6\i}VLov by which 0 renders the 
ydkeb of Is. 62, and is probably the 'ablf, of the 

Mishna (Bdb. J/*. 57 [where it occurs alongside of the 
vicidtdn, or trough for the olives ; see Oil, § 2] 

Tohdr. IO4 [the grape juice here trickles in drops from 
the 'dbif into the gatli] Jcr. Moed Kdt, 2 81^2 [grapes 
trodden ift the 'abit\). 

The proli'nion, a, is connected by a channel in the rock with the 
larger trough, b, 10 ft. by 8 ft. . the lloor of which Ls lower by 3 ft. 
than that of a. From again, two channels lead into two vats 
at a still low'er level, connected with each other by a third 
channel ; the smaller of the two vats, c, is about 3^ ft. square 
and 4 ■ft. deep, whereas d measures over 5 ft. .square and is 
64 ft. deep. In the floor of the larger vat, a circular hollow' has 
been sunk at one side, easily recognis.able in the sectional plan, 
to allow the last drops of the must to be scooped out. This is 
evidently the ‘little \at’(pw(^n TZ) of the Mishna. A some- 
what similar arrangement of three vats, the floors of which w'erc 
paved with a mosaic of ‘ rough white tesserae set in plaster ’ was 
unearthed, with several other presses, in 1889 at Tell-es-Safi 
(/FFQ 1900, p. 34 with plans, 32 /I ; see this volume passim 
for numerous vats laid bare by the explorers). 

In vineyards where the nature of the ground or other 
considerations did not permit of rock excavation, pits 



Fig. I. — Ancient wine-press. (From the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, QS^ 1899.) 


were dug in the ground (Mk. 12i RV, ‘a pit for the 
winepress,’ Mt. 21 33),^ which were then lined with 
masonry or cement and coated with pitch (see 'Aboddh 
Zdrdh, 6 1 1, where the name sel hires, D^n ni, or 
cement-vat, is given to this kind of press). An excellent 
specimen, probably of the thirteenth centur}' B.C., was 
discovered by Bliss at Tell el-Hesy {A Mound of Many 
Cities, 6gf., with illustr. ). The vats, of which there 
were three, were circular. The uppermost had a 

I That the Xtji'o? of this parable was not rock-hewn, as is 
generally assumed, is evident from the context of Mt. ‘ 25 18 where 
the same expression, Mug the ground,’ Sipv^fv yijv (so B*V) is 
used. 
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13. Wooden , 


diameter of 63 ins., walls of mud, and a floor of 
cement sloping gently towards a cup-like hollow, the 
' little vat ’ described above. The second vat of the 
series had also a diameter of over 5 ft. and walls of 
brick with a floor of cement consisting of pebbles 
imbedded in lime, sloping rapidly towards the outlet 
into the lowermost of the vats, a small pit lined with 
rough stones and in the side of which was a stone spout. 

A third species of press was used from time im- 
memorial in Egypt, and is attested for Palestine, where 
it bore the name gath sel V/, n:, or 

' wooden press {\ 4 dJd. Zdr. l.c.). As re- 
press. presented by \\'ilkinson {op. cit. 1 385) this 
was simply a large wooden trough raised considerably 
above the ground and furnished with spouts through 
which the must flowed into the receiving-jars. In the 
particular specimen reproduced by Wilkinson ropes are 
seen hanging from a wooden roof, by means of which 
those treading the grapes supported themselves. A 
modern press of the same type is reproduced in Van 
Lennep, Bible Lands [1875] ^ ’s possible that the 

yikeb of Is. .52 is to be understood not as a whole press, 
but as a rock-hewn vat {such as vat No. 4 at Tell-es- 
Safi, PEFQ, 1900, p. 33_/i), and the viroXrjVLov of Mk. 
12 1 as a cemented pit, both intended to receive the 
juice e.xpressed from a wooden press such as that now 
described.^ 

On the approach of the vintage season {yifxipat. 
TpvyrjToO, Ecclus. 2427, 6 Kaiph^ tQ}v KapirCov, Mt. 21 34, 
n'lnan 71757, which corresponded 


14. Grape 
harvest. 


fairly with our September, whole families 
repaired to the vineyards for the more 
expeditious gathering of the fruit, sleeping in booths, 
and living largely on the ripening grapes. It was the 
most joyf^ul time of all the Hebrew’s year (Is. Ifl 10). 
The ripe clusters were either nipped off 

Ped,1 ^), or, more usually, cut off with a curved 
knife Joel 3 [4] 13, Ohdl. 18 1 ; dpliravop, Rev. 14 19 ; 
EV 'sickle'). Hence is derived the special name for 
the grape harvest, "I'ss, bdsir (cp the grape- 

gatherer, Jer. flg 499 ; TpvyQv, Ecclus. 30 25 [33i6]), 
although Tsp, I'dsir, strictly the corn-harvest, is some- 
times applied to the vantage (Is. I69 17 n 18 5 Joel 3 [4] 
13, ‘ put ye in the sickle for the harvest is ripe ’).- 

The grapes destined for the manufacture of wine 
were carried in baskets (*70, Mishna passim, n^Dpp, Jcr. 

c* j' 69 AV, see, however, RV"'S- and art. 

15. Spreading- where they were 

P ■ immediately trodden out, or, as is still 

a common practice in Syria and other wine-producing 
countries, spread out for some clays ^ on the -‘peb or 
spreading-place (cp Fruits, ^ 4, with footnote), where 
the grapes were laid either on the bare ground or on 
vine leaves ( TohSr. IO4/. ). The mistah was generally, 
if not always, close to the press, so that the juice 
exuding from the grapes under their own pressure might 
trickle into the vat (ri:8 rja:, ib. 10 5). The object of 
this proceeding was to increase the amount of sugar 
and diminish the amount of water in the grapes (see 
Redding, A History ... of Modern ll^intF'^^ [1851], 
55), with a view to the production of a specially sweet 
wine, like the {ijXLaoTbv) of 9^5. An 

ancient mistah or spreading- place with its adjoining vat 

1 Is it possible that purdh (Is. 63 2 ; see above) was the special 
designation for a press of this description? ^ 

The unity of the prophet’s figure in this verse ha.s hitherto 
been maired by the commentators taking in its usual sense 

of corn harvest, and consequently rendering maggdt by ‘ sickle.’ 
In reality the reference is to the grape harvest and (45 rpvyrjroi) 
the gatherer’s knife. I'his view of the p.assage preserves the 
unity of the figure and is confirmed by 45 and the author of 
Revelation ( 14 19^:), and by the fact that the only other instance 
of 7572, in the sense of ‘ to be ripe,’ refers to the ripening of 
grapes (Gen. 40 10). 

At present from five to seven days, near Hebron even for 
sixteen days ZDPV 11 170. 


ha.s, in the writer's opinion, recently been laid bare at 
Tell es-Safi(/^/*: /'’(), 1900, p. 31/ with plans). It consists 
of ‘ a floor of rock, roughly rectangular, about 42 ft. long 
by 16 ft. 8 ins. broad. It has been smoothed level and 
sunk to a maximum depth of 5 ins. IjcIow the surround- 
ing rock outcrop.’ The many cups scattered over the 
floor (cp a similar series of cups at Tell-el-Judcideh, ib. 
249, with illustrations) were evidently for receiving the 
juice expressed from the grapes by their own weight. 
This has always been considered to produce a quality 
of wine superior to that obtained by treading the grapes, 
and was termed TTph-xoixo^hy the Greeks, and protropum 
by the Romans {Geopon. ^ Pliny HN 14 85 ; cp 
Hc.sychius’ definition of yXeD/cos cited above, § 3). 

The many cup-like hollows in the floor of the misUlh suggest 
a new explanation of the unique term (Ex. 2229 [28] lit. 

* thy tear ’ [>'r"] EV ‘ thy liquors,’ 45 aiTapxa<: \r}t ov, so Pesh.). 
The hollows in question may very naturally have been termed 
the ‘ eyes ’ of the vtistdh (cp ‘ the seven eyes upon one stone ’ in 
the difficult passage Zech. 89), when the liquid collected in them 
would as naturally have been called the ‘ tear.' I'here are 
analogies in other languages for this application of the word 
‘ tear,’ as in the Arabic dam^atii-l karmi (Konig, Stitistik, etc., 
106) and the .Spanish lagrima, the name for wine made from 
grape -juice which has exuded without pre.ssure (Redding, 
op. cit. 58). 

'riie treading of the grapes was accompanied by 
much merry shouting and singing on the part of the 
treaders (c'^n^ — in Inter Hebrew women treaders 

vbz-r^^TSrum.Zf), a proceeding several times referred to 
in OT. The vintage-shout even received a special 
name, the hedad {-'r.'r,, Is. 16 10 Jcr. 2.530 4333). A 
snatch of a vintage song is preserved in Is. 6.58 : 
‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.’ 'I'he Greek 
translators, as is well known, read the titles of Pss. 8 SI 
and 84 as rih:n S>’, which they rendered vw^p tCjv 
(Jerome, pro [or /v] torcularibus'), evidently regarding 
tlie Psalms in question as vintage hymns, corresponding 
to the ^jjxvai iTnXrjviot of the Greeks, a view adopted in 
recent times by 15aethgen {PI A" 16).^ 

The grapes having been trodden as thoroughly as 
possible with the feet — the juice thus expressed was 
n termed by the Romans mustiim lixirum 

yua 1 les — ^ further flow was obtained by piling 
0 Wine. husks and stalks in a hehp (rsEn, Ab. 

Zdr. 48 etc. ) in the middle of the pressvat. Flat .stones, 
or planks of wood, were laid upon the top of the tappndh. 



Fig. 2. — Modern contrivance for pressing grapes in Palestine, 


and the whole was subjected to pressure by means of a 
wooden press-beam (ru."! Stjy, Shabb.\<^\ Tohdr.\ 0 Z), 
one end of which was fixed into a socket in the wall of 
the pressvat, as shown in Schick’s diagram reproduced 
above, whilst the other end was weighted with stones (see 
the illustr., fig. 2. of the same procedure at the present 
day, Mackie, Bible Manners cfid Customs, 45). The 

1 Specimens of modern vintage songs in Arabic are given by 
D.ilman in his Patestinischer DiwAn (1901) 28,^. 
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wine obtained from this second pressing, which pro- 
duced the inustum tortivum of the Roinans, was of 
course much inferior to that obtained from the mustum 
lixivum. Still lower in the scale must be placed the 
beverage termed icn, turned (so pointed by Dalman, 
Aram.-Neuhehr. U^orierb. , s.v, , who derives the word 
from the Latin tetuetum), which w'as prepared by 
pouring water upon the skins and stalks after they had 
been pressed {Maascr. 64 6), or upon the lees of 
generous wine {Shabb,*l()‘z) and allowing the whole to 
ferment Mads. Sh. 1 3), precisely as in the 

manufacture of the lora of the Romans. Tdmed was 
also prepared from grapes that had become atrophied 
on the vine {' Orld 18 ). Some such w’ine of poor quality 
may be intended in some cases by the j•Dh, homes, of 
the OT (AV ‘ vinegar’), which like lora was the vinum 
operarium or w'orkmen’s wine {Ruth 214). 

Proceeding now' to the preparation of the ordinary 
varieties of wine, we are met by the somewhat remark- 
p able fact that of the two hundred or 

‘ .. ' more biblical references to wine, only 

a ion. three refer specially to any of the 

many processes in its fermentation and maturing. \\ e 
are accordingly dependent on the more numerous and 
more explicit statements to be found in the Mishna, 
which apply strictly to the procedure of the second 
century A.D. But the methods then in use are of so 
primitive a character that they may safely be used to 
illustrate the procedure of a much earlier period. In 
the case of small vineyards, it was perhaps possible to 
allow the must to ferment in the winevat, fermentation, 
in the warm climate of Palestine in September, com- 
mencing a few hours after the expression of the juice, 
d’hus in Abdth 426 the man that learns from a young 
and immature teacher is compared to one ' that eats 
unripe grapes and drinks wine from his vat’ (ipi.p 
After the first and most active stage of the fermentation, 
technically known as the ‘ tumultuous ’ fermentation 
{Keddifii^, op. cit. 62), was completed in the vat, the 
new w ine was drawn off (fjC'n, Hagg. 2 16, in the Mishna, 
rSi) and transferred to skins (Job 32 19 Mt. 9i7 and |'s, 
see Bottle, § 3) or jars for the so-called ‘after- 
fermentation.’ It is impossible that the must could 
ever have been put into skins to undergo the whole 
process of fermentation, as is usually stated, the action 
of the gas given off in the earlier stages of the process 
being much too violent for any skins to withstand. 
Where a large quantity of grapes had to be trodden, it 
was necessary to relieve the winevat by transferring the 
must immediately to earthenware jars, of which the Jews 
possessed a large variety (see Krengel, Das llausgci'dt in 
der Misnah, pp. 48 ff. ). The most frequently mentioned 
is the n'2n, hdbtih, corresponding to the Roman dolium, 
a large full-bellied jar with a wide mouth, of the type 
represented under Pottery, Fig. 3, No. i, intermediate 
in size between the smaller 13, kad (xdSos) and the 
larger cb'S, pitas {iridos). The jars, which had previously 
been lined with pitch, w'ere placed beneath the spout of 
the vat if it had one (see the Tell el-Hesy vat above 
described), or were filled — but not to the brim {Mdnah. 
86) — by means of the mdhas ( I'nip, Tohdr. IO7) or dipper, 
a bowl-shaped vessel like those used in Egt'pt for the 
same purpose (illus. Wilkinson, op. cit.\ 387 ; cp Pot- 
tery, log. 2, No. 6 ). Schick’s diagram above shows 
at € a special cavity in which the jar w'as placed to be 
filled. The jars were then set aside ^ for the contents to 
ferment. The active fermentation of the Roman wines 
lasted about nine days, according to Pliny, whilst the 


1 Here, and elsewhere in the Mishna, however, may be 
used instead of the now obsolete tiros to denote the unfermenied 
must, in which case the aphorism throws an interesting sidelight 
on the Jewish appreciation of unfermented wine ! 

2 From Aboddh Zdrdh 4 10 we learn that the jars were left 
open ; see nsu in Strack’s glossary to this tractate. 
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modern red wine of Syria is said to complete its first 
fermentation in front four to seven days, and to become 
drinkable after the lapse of from tw'O to four months 
{ZDPVWiji ; see below, § 21). 

The scum which was thrown up during the process 
of fermentation was removed from time to time, the 
technical term for which was rsp 
1 7 4 1 etc. ). The later Jewish 
legislation decreed that the new wine 
was not admissible for the drink oflering until it 
had stood for at least forty days in the fermenting-jars 
('Pdug.Gi ; Dab. Bath, gy a ; Targ. Jerus. i [Pseudo- 
Jonathan] on Nu. 287, where after rendering SekCir by 
‘old wine' it adds: 'if old wine cannot be had, let 
wine forty days old be poured out before the Lord’). 
On the expiry of this period, then, the wine was 
assumed to have sufficiently settled to allow of its being 
racked off into smaller jars (-13, j:8, jp:p_, Vp:. for all 
which see Krengel, op. cit. ) corresponding to the Roman 
amphorae, and into wine-skins (ik:). The skins were 
preferred to the jars where the question of transport 
was concerned (Josh. 94 1 S. I24 Judith IO5 etc.). In 
order to purify the new wine from the lees (cncc^ or 
deposit of husks, stalks, etc., that had settled at the 
bottom of the fermenting jars, it was poured through a 
strainer (p; AV/. 263 and often), which might 

be of metal, as in the passage cited (see Becker’s 
(ia/lus, Eng. ed. 490, for illust. of a fine metal coluin 
vinarinm), or of earthenware (AV 4 38 ), or more fre- 
quently a plain linen cloth Shabb. 202 = (Tov 5 dpLOv), 
the Roman saccus vinarius. To strain wine was 
termed pp? (Is. 256 ‘wines on the lees well strained') 
and J33 (Mishna, passim), in NT StuXffw (Mt. 2824 also 
(S of Am. 66 t6v dLv\icrp.luou olvop, which suits the 
parallelism better than the MT).^ A striking figure 
employed by Jeremiah to denote the even tenor of 
Moabite history informs us that it was the custom to 
‘ fine ’ the new wine by pouring it at intervals from one 
jar to another. ‘ Moab has been at case from his 
youth, and has settled on his lees [cp the similar figure 
Zeph. 1 12] and has not been emptied (pnin rV) from 
vessel to vessel, neither has he gone into captivity : 
therefore his taste remains in him, and his scent [the 
modern ‘ ‘ bouquet "] is not changed. Therefore behold 
the days come, says Vahwe, when I will send 
tiltcrs [c'n 3, from ,-!rs, to tilt over a vessel in order to 
pour out its contents ; see ] and they shall tilt 

him, and they shall empty his vessels and break his jars ' 
(jer. 48 11 /.). Care had to betaken, on the other hand, 
lest this frequent ' tilting ’ should set up acetous fer- 
mentation and turn wine into vinegar. The frequent 
‘ ,j , references to this danger in the Mishna 
19 . NO 0 show that the Jewish wines were not 
Wines. calculated to keep for a long period. 
Indeed wine w'as already ' old ' when a year had passed 
from the time when it had left the winepress. ‘ Old 
wine’ (pj*'; cp the similar use of 7 ra\ai 6 s absolutely in 
Lk. 539) we read in the Mishna (/?rtA Bath. 63) ‘ is wine 
of the previous year’ — i.e., of the vintage last but one 
— ' very old wine (pj’*c) is wine that is three years old,’ 
i.e., according to Jewish reckoning, of the vintage last 
but two, in other words from two to three years old. 

' New wine,’ accordingly, would apply only to wine of 
the immediately preceding vintage. Probably the 
ordinary cu.stom is reflected in the statement in the 
book of Jubilees { 7 1 /.) that Noah prepared the wine of 
his vineyard in the seventh month, and kept it in ajar 
until he offered it on the following new year's day ; 
that is to say wine which had Ijegun to ferment, say, on 
the first of October was considered ready for use about 
the middle of the following March. 

1 Ignatius is fond of the metaphor from straining or filtering ; 
see ad salutation, ‘ filtered (airoStuAto-jiicVois) from every 

stain ’ ; ad Philad. 3. 
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WTicn the wine had been suflieiently refined and 
clarified, the mouth of the ainpliora, which had 

previously been lined with pitch, 

20. Storage. ' i t' ^ 

° was closed with a lid {'*2:3), probably in 

the shape of a hollow cone (Krengel, o/>. cif. 50, illustr. 
ap. Wilkinson, op. cit. I387). or, if the jar had a 
narrow neck, it was corked {rp) with a stopper (nsi:p ; 
Mishna oft. ). Both lids and stoppers were carefully 
luted with gypsum or clay, pitch, wax, etc. {see the list 
in Kel. lOa).^ Wineskins were fastened with a knotted 
cord [Shabb. 15 2; cp derKbs debe/x^pos, Job 329 < 5 )- 
The jars were now ready to be stored in the wine-cellars 
(p'n n'mx, iCh. 2727, Vg. celUe vinarice, by which 
Jerome also renders the p’n n'3 of Cant. 24 [AV 
‘banqueting house']). Wine shops (man, Bab. 

4 II, \^b, Zdr. 54) were common in Jerusalem in NT 
times. Those of Arabia — often kept by Jews, whence 
the name hdnfit — frequently had displayed a sign or 
‘bush,' with which some commentators have identified 
the obscure ‘ banner ’ of the ' house of wine ’ in the 
passage of Canticles just cited (cp Ensigns, § r b). 

The process of wine-making as above described on the basis 
of the data of the Mishna may be illustrated by two brief 
accounts of the modern process in Eastern 

21. Modern lands. Writing in 1824 Henderson in his 
process. History of Ancient and Modern I Tines thus 

describes the method adopted in Persia (264) : 

‘ When the grapes are gathered, they are brought to the cellar, 
and introduced into a vat or cistern, formed of masonry, and 
lined with plaster, about 8 ft. in length and breadth, and 4 in 
depth, where they are trodden, and the juice which flows from 
them is collected in a trough at the bottom, from which it is 
immediately removed into large earthen jars, to undergo the 
requisite fermentation. . . . When the fermentation has fairly 
commenced, the murk is stirred by one of the workmen with his 
arms bare ; and this operation is repealed for eighteen or twenty 
successive days. The wine is then strained, through coarse 
sieves, into clean vessels, which are fdled to the brim, and 
covered with light matting. In these it is allowed to rem.ain 
for thirty or forty days, and when the secondary fermentation 
is iliought to he completed, it is racked into smaller jars or 
bottles in which it can be conveniently transported.' The 
following extract applies to the present day. ‘In Damascus 
the Christians use principally red grapes in the manufacture of 
wine. After the grapes have been trodden, the must is trans- 
ferred with the husks to large earthenware jars, the mouths of 
which are closed with pieces of linen. Fourteen days after- 
wards when the fermentation is completed the wine is poured 
into smaller jars, stirred daily for two months with a rod to 
prevent acetgus fermentation and then strained through a thick 
linen cloth. The wine is now drinkable. It is preserved in 
jars which are stoppered and sent to the cellar ' (Anderlind in 
Z/J>/^/'lli7i [i 838 ]). 

In what has been said hitherto of the Jewish methods 
of manufacture, the ordinary quality of wine has been 

i-n 1 exclusively in view. We have also seen 
22. Boiled / ^ V , ^ • , 

. , (§15) that It was usual to expose some 

part, at least, of the vintage, to the sun 
before pressing in order to increase the sweetness and 
strength of the wine ; but with this exception the mode 
of manufacture was as above described. Another 
procedure which aims at improving a must that is po<jr 
in ^ugar is still in vogue in Syria and elsewhere.- d'he 
must is boiled in a caldron for a short time, until it is 
reduced four or five per cent in volume (see the direc- 
tions from the geoponic collection ap. Henderson, op. 
cit. 41), after which the liciuor is set aside to cool and 
in due time to ferment. This is apparently the ‘ boiled 
wine’ (^L-bp I". Terum. 26 ; Mindh. 85) which the 
context shows to have been inferior to wine made and 
matured in the ordinary way from the best cpiality of 
must. The authorities, however, differed in their 
attitude to ‘ boiled wine.’ ‘ It is not permissible to boil 
the must (p") of the heave offering, because its bulk is 
thus diminished. But Rabbi Yehuda allows it, because 
it is thereby improved' [T^riimoth 11 1). The process 
J There is a decided flavour of modernity about the precau- 
tions against ‘ broaching the admiralj or tampering with the 
wine-jars in transitu, as detailed in * A bod ah Zdrdh 6 -^f 
2 ‘ In some parts, e.g. Portugal, must which is too watery is 
concentrated by evaporation in a caldron;’ Thudicum, A 
Treatise on IVines, 50 (1894); cp Wilson, The Wines of the 
Bibte, wofP, 


now described must not be confused with the much 
more elalx^rate process of the manufacture of grape- 
syrup, full details of which have been given under 
Honey, § 1 (3) (cp also Pannag). 

The ‘doctoring’ of wines, as it is now called, was 
not unknown to the Jews, since we read of the lees of 
23 . Doctored » ."lore generous wine being nclcled to a 
Wine of inferior quality to increase its 
strength (see Bab. J/* 4 ii, where also is 
mentioned the familiar expedient of combining a strong, 
harsh wine with one of a milder [TjnJ quality). 

The method of hastening the maturing of wines by 
fumigation (Henderson, op. cit. 54^, \\'ilson, op. cit. 
g6jf., Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Ant.''^^, '2gtTb) 
was also practised ; but such ‘smoked wine’ (p*yc p', 
Miudh. 85) was, like the ‘boiled wine,’ admitted with 
a grudge as the material of the drink offering {dUnah. 
I.C.). The poet’s comparison of himself to ‘a bottle 
in the smoke ’ (Ps. 119 83) is generally supposed to refer 
to the fumigation of the wine-skin (so RV'*'^-) ; but the 
terms are not sufficiently precise for this special apidica- 
tion, and the reference is more probably to any skin- 
bottle exposed to the smoke of the hearth. 

Of the wines most esteemed in OT times, only two 
are known to us by name, viz., the wine of Lebanon 
94 Vnrioiic ^-^7 [ 8 j. ^^ut see Nowack, wIkj sus- 

‘E H further 

Dranas. ^ i^khanon, 8]) and 

the wine of Helbon (Ezek. 27 18), a locality about three 
hours distant from Damascus, to the X\\\ Its wine 
was greatly prized by the Assyrians and is frequently 
mentioned in the cuneiform literature (with nine other 
varieties in the list R 449-13, Del. Ass. HWB, s.v. 
‘karanu’). The Persian kings are said by Strabo 
(15735) to have drunk only wine from Helbon, and 
even at the present day it is held in repute. In the 
Mishna treatise MUndhdtk (8 5 1 five obscure localities 
are mentioned by name as supplying the wine most 
esteemed in the Temple service (see for discussion of 
these Neubauer, Gi\)gr. dii Talmud, 84/). 

In discussing the signification of the term sekdr 
(§ 8), we found that both etymology and history 

25 Date-Wine 

® ' comprehen.sive term for into.xicating 

beverages of all sorts, including wine, but that, with 
the popularisation at an early period of the word ydyin 
as the e.xelusivc designation for the fermented juice of 
the grape, the two terms came to be regarded as mutu- 
ally exclusive. It was further pr>inted out that of all 
the intoxicating liciuors, other than wine, likely to be 
known to the early Hebrews as a branch of the Semitic 
family, date- wine w'as historically the oldest. It is not 
till the 'ralmudie period, however, that we meet with 
its Hebrew name, jp. ‘ "'ine of dates ’ or ‘ date- 

wane.’ This beverage is said by Herodotus (I194) to 
have been the principal article of .Assyrian commerce 
and is mentioned times without number in the cuneiform 
contract-tablets (Del. Ass. H\]T>, s. 7 '. ‘sikaru’). '1 he 
greater part of the wine of .Arabia Felix in Strabo's 
time was made from the palm (425 ; see, further, Low, 
Aram. Pfanzennamen , for the Arabic sakr). The 
dates were first steeped in water — a modiiis, or peck, 
of ripe dates to three congii (about 17 pints) of water is 
Pliny’s recipe (/AV 14 19) — then submitted to the press, 
after which the juice was allowed to ferment. The 
wine which Pliny mentions as being made ‘ from the 
pods of the Syrian carob ' (see Hl’sks, Fruit, § 14) 
w-as no doubt prepared in a similar manner. 


Repeatedly in the later Jewish literature reference is 
made to a species of cider known as tappfiah-wine 

. (c*n'2n j”. Tfnhm. 11 2; P.dd. 69, 

26. Apple-wine, ' • * J " . . 

pomegranate- «*<=•)• In the uncermmty that attaches 
wine identification of the tappitdh 

(see Apple, and cp Fruit, § 12) we 
cannot be sure whether w'e have to do with true cider- 
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or apple-wine, or with the cydoneum or cydonites of the 
classical writers, which was made from the juice of the 
quince. In any case the beverage was intoxicating and 
tlierefore taboo to those who took a vow of abstinence 
from wine (sc*c Xlfdar. 69). From the kindred pome- 
granate was prepared the only fermented liquor other 
than wine mentioned by name in the OT (unless we are 
prepared to render ickdr by palm-wine) — viz. , the ' asls 
rimmonim, D'Dy (so read Cant. 82, AV ‘juice,’ 

KV ‘sweet wine of [pomegranates]).’ This beverage 
is described by Pliny as ' vinum e punicis quod rhoiten 
vocant ' (//A" 14 16), and is the pdiTTjs olvos of Dios- 
corides (.'>34). Both these wines were prepared, like 
the F.nglish cider, we may assume, by crushing the 
fruit, probably in the oil- mill, as described in detail 
under Oil, § 3, and allowing the juice to ferment. 

It is not surprising to find, in the later literature, 
reference also to various novel beverages cither imported 
_ . from abroad, or made at home in imita- 

27. toreign imported article. Thus in 

oeverages. niinute directions for the removal of 

every trace of leaven in the Mishna treatise on the 
pas.sovors {/Ysd/tfm 3i), four foreign liquors are pro- 
scribed on the implied ground that fermented grain in 
some form or other entered into their composition. 
I'hese are : * Babylonian kuttah^ Median sekar, 

Edomite (/.<?., Roman) vinegar, and Egyptian beer' 
(Din'L i^vOos). The kuttah is said to have had sour 
milk for its basis. The Median differed from the 
Palestinian sekar, in not being pure fermented fruit- 
juice, but having an admixture of malt. The Roman 
vinegar was also suspected of containing a similar 
mixture, 'bhe last of the four is the beer for which 
Egvpt had long been famed. Herodotus (277) is the 
first Greek writer to refer to the Egyptians’ fondness 
for ‘wine made from barley,' whilst Diodorus styles it 
declaring that its bouquet was little inferior to 
that of wine (I34). 'Phis preparation, of which the 
native name w’as hek, is said to be as old as the fourth 
dynasty (Birch, ap. Wilk. op. cit. I396) and to have 
been at all times the favourite beverage of the common 
people. It was made from barley, and flavoured by 
an infusion of various plants (for further details see the 
references, especially to modern investigations, in the 
list of authorities cited by Schiirer, 257, and for 

the buza of modern h-gypt, see J. Death, The Beer of 
the Bible, 1887). d'he Alexandrian translators found 
a reference to the manufacture of beer in Egypt in 
the already corrupt text of Is. 19 10^ (oi TroLOVPre^ top 
^ vOop ; see Wlaving, § 5). 

It is still an open question whether the Hebrews 
under the monarchy drank their wine neat or, as was 
-TTT XT- customary among the peoples of 

28 . With water. diluted with 

water (see Meals, § 12). From the quaint expression 
used by Isaiah to symbolise the degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries (I22, ‘thy silver has become dross, thy 
wine mixed with water’ lit. ‘circumcised’]), it 

has been inferred that in the eighth century, at least, 
the addition of water was not the usual practice. That 
this is the significance of the unic]ue phrase ‘circum- 
cised’ — the aecompanying bammayim in the original 
is probably a gloss — is ])roved by many analogies both 
in the Semitic and in the non-.Semitic languages, of 
which Pliny’s castrare vinum is the most familiar^ (see 
Marti’s list of parallels in KHC, in loc.). In this con- 
nection it should be rememl^ered that the ancient wines 
were not, like the modern, ' doctored ’ or ‘rectified’ by 
the addition of a strong spirit, and the wines of 
Palestine, in, particular, may be assumed on the whole 
not to have exceeded the strength of an ordinary claret. 
It may be taken as a result of Hellenic influence that it 

1 [Or we may read which in MH mean.s the dark turbid 

liquor pre.ssed out from grapes. So Barth, NSldeke, Cheyne 
{SBOT^ ‘Isaiah/ Heb., m).] 
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I is in the late post-exilic period that we first meet with 
! a clear reference to the diluting of wine w'ith water. 
'I'hus the author of 2 Macc. remarks that ' it is hurtful 
to drink wine or water alone’ whilst ‘wine mingled 
w ith water [oZt'os idari avPKepaffdeis) is pleasant ’ (I539 ; 
cp (5 rendering of Bel, 33). In NT times it may be 
taken that the Greek custom had become firmly 
established, since the diluting of wine is assumed to be 
the usual custom in the Mishna {Bdrdk/i. 7582; 'Abod. 
Zdr. 65, and oft.). Wine thus diluted was termed 
I juc p; ; undiluted or 'neat' wine, 'n j*;; (lit. ‘living 
I w’ine’). In Xiddd mazffg w\x\g. is defined as con- 
sisting of ‘ two parts of water and one part of the wine 
of Sharon.’ In the Gdmara and in the Midrash, how'- 
ever, Sharon w'ine is said to have been weaker than the 
ordinary sorts, which were usually mixed in the pro- 
portion of three parts of water to one of wine (see also 
the commentaries on Shabb. 8i). These are the pro- 
, portions recommended by Hesiod for peasants in the 
dog-days {l\^orks and Days, 596).* A refinement of 
this custom consisted in mixing the wine with snow 
(AV^^'u. I2), a practice which some have found referred 
, to in Pr. 25 i 3 (see Toy in loc. with reff. there). It is 
further attested that it was a common custom to mix 
wine with hot water, so perhaps always at the PassoNer 
supper (see FUsdh. 7 13, where the hot-water apparatus 
[cn'c] is specially named). Even the must in the vat W'as 
drunk mixed with water, either cold (pis*) or hot (psnni 
Madser. 44). The Arabs also, in the period before 
j Mohammed, mixed their wine with cold water (half and 
i half) or with hot (Jacob, .< 4 /*«/». Beduinenleben, 102). 

A study of the O'P passages in which reference is 
j made, either explicitly or by implication, to the ‘ mix- 
ing ’ or ‘ mingling ' of wine shows 


29. With spices. 


that the mixing in question was not 


with water but with various aromatic herbs and spices, 
for the purpose of heightening the flavour and increasing 
the strength of the wine. 'Phus the 'men of might' 
denouncetl by Isaiah (022) did not, we may be sure, 
dilute their strong drink with water, but mingled it 
with appropriate spices. Indeed, we have seen some 
ground for supposing that si’kar itself may have been 
sometimes used to denote w’ine when treated in this way 
(see § 8, and especially the definition of Siiidas there 
quoted). This ‘ spiced wine ’ is plainly specified by the 
name npn p; of Cant. 82 and by the erpe j;; of Bdba 
Bathrd 63 (cp the special term |;:‘r:‘nK C*^2, to ‘spice’ 
the wine, Meidser. Sh. 2 i). Maspero thus describes 
the Assyrian practice : ‘ The wines, even the most 
delicate, are not drunk in their natural state ; they are 
mixed with aromatics and various drugs. wTich give 
them a delicious flavour and add tenfold to their 
strength. This operation is performed in the hall, 
under the eyes of the revellers. An eunuch standing 
before a table pounds in a stone mortar the intoxicating 
substances, wTich he moi.stcns from time to time with 
some essence. His comrades have poured the contents 
of the amphora? into immense bowls of chased silver 
[cp Pr. 92 , (5 iripaaep ds KpaTrjpa top olpop] which 
reach to their chests. As soon as the perfumed paste 
is ready they put some of it into each bowl and care- 
fully dissolve it. The cupliearers bring the cups, draw' 
out the wine, and serve the guests’ {Ancient Egypt 
and Assyria, 370 jf., with illustrs. ). This class of 
beverages is styled aromatites by Pliny, who enumerates 
the various aromatics used in their composition — 
myrrh, cassia, calamus, etc. (/AV 14 19). The same 
authority has much to say of the fondness of the 
Romans for the special beverage known as myrrhina 
or myrrh-wine (//.VI415; cp Smith, s.v. 

‘Vinum,’ 296777), the oXpos i(TfivpL(riJ.lpo% of Mk. I523 
(AV ‘W'ine mingled with myrrh' — see Cross, § 5, 

1 For other proportions recommended by \'anous cla.'isical 
writers see Iwan Muller, Handb, d. klass. Aliertuntswiss. 
44437J. 
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nnd cp 11 Mt. 27 34 ), and the of later Jewish 

literature {S/ifr Rabba 414 ). 

Here also may be classed another popular beverage 
of the first centuries of our era in Palestine, the foreign 

-rTr-j. 1 - r- origin of which is betrayed bv its 

30. With honey. ^ ^ • 


name ^ (variously pointed = 


oivb/xcXi, Ep. Ignat, ad Trail. 62), the favourite mulsum 
of tiie Romans, As the name also indicates, we have 
here a mi.xture of wine and honey {Ttfrfnn. 11 1), in the 
proportion of * four by measure of wine to one of 
honey,' to which pepper was added as fiavouring ('./A 
Zdr. 20a). 

It is a remarkable fact that the plain and literal 
references in the Bible to wine and strong drink are 
, , exceeded in number bv the illustra- 

31. Metaphors. bo'rrowed from 

their preparation and use. Only a few typical cases 
can be here adduced. Passing hy the familiar designa- 
tion of Israel as a vine and a.s the vineyard of Yahwe, 
we have in the treading of the winepress a frequent and 
expressive figure of the divine judgments (Is, (132/. 
Joel 3[4] 13 Lam. 1 15 Rev. 1 1 19/ ). The action of the 
must under fermentation suggests to a Hebrew poet 
a novel metajjhor to express agony of soul occasioned 
by the calamities of his country (Lam. 1 20 2ii). The 
folly of attenq^ting to force the ‘ new wine ’ of the gospel 
into the ‘old wine-skins' (Mt. 9 17 and ,s), the worn- 
out forms and formulas of Judaism, is illustrated by the 
familiar figure discussed above (§ 17). We have also 
seen how the treatment of the wine while maturing in 
the wine-jars supplied Jeremiah with an image for the 
easy-going Moab, who had not been 'emptied from 
vessel to vessel' (48 n /), but had settled contentedly 
' on his lees,’ like the callous insouciant contemporaries 
of Zephaniah (1 12). By the superiority of old wine to 
new (cp Lk. 039) ben .Sira illustrates his preference for 
an old and tried friend over one whose friendship has 
still to mature (vraXacoujuai ; Ecclus. 9 15 [(5 10]). 

Perhaps the boldest metaphor is that in which the in- 
toxicating properties of wine, as contained in Yahwe’s 
‘ cup of reeling,’ is employed by prophet and poet (Is. 
;■)! 17 Jer. 2515 / Ezek. 2833 Hab. 2i6 Pss. 6O5 758) 
as ‘a frequent symbol for confusion, bewilderment, and 
distress. . . . Drunkenness may typify spiritual blind- 
ness or perplexity (Is. 19 14 Jer. 289). It also supplies 
the figure for sailors of a ship in a storm at sea, who 
reel about the deck in bewildered witlessness (Ps. 
10727); and finally it is combined with the iinage of 
the wind-tossed booth to illustrate the convulsions of 
the earth upon the Judgment-day’ (Is. 242o).’- 

This symbolism may be said to reach its highest point 
in the institution of the Imcharist. 

With regard to the attitude of OT and N'P to the 
general question of the use of fermented beverages, it is 
- , worthy of note that while tiros in the OT 
sometimes denotes the unfermented must, 
, . , there is no trace in Hebrew literature, from 
* the earliest period to the close of the 
Mishmi, of any method of preserving it in the un- 
fermented state. Indeed it has been maintained that 
' with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it would have been impossible 
to do so’ (Prof. Macalister in Hastings’ DB 234/^, in 
this agreeing with many modern authorities). Through- 
out the OT the use of wine as a daily beverage (see 
Meals, § 12) appears as an all but universal custom 
(for the exceptions see Nazirite, and Rechabite;^ 
priests also, while on duty, had to abstain from wine 


^ This name, however, may have supplanted an earlier native 
designation, since honied wine was known to the Assyrians from 
an early period, see Del. Ass. HWB, s.w. ‘daspu’ and ‘dusSupti.’ 

2 Quoted from a most suggestive paper, entitled ‘ A Tentative 
Catalogue of Biblical Metaphors ’ by Claude G. Moniefiore in 
JQR 3662. 

^ Schiirer ((7/^(3), 2 569) combats the generally received view 
that the Essenes also were abstainers, 
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and strong drink: Lev. IO9 ; cp Ezek. 4l2r).^ Even 
its use to the extent of exhilaration is implicitly approved 
(Gen. 4334 Judg.9i3 Ps. 104i5 Pr. 317;, whilst the 
value of alcohol as a stimulant in sickness and distress 
is explicitly recognised (Pr. 316; cp i Tim. 523). The 
views of the biblical writers on this subject, in short, 
may fairly be summed up in the words of Jesus ben 
Sira (about 180 B.c. ): ‘Wine drunk in measure and 
to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul ’ ( Ecclus. 
31 28 RV ; cp %K 27, and for the conver.se vv. 29/), or 
in those of a somewhat later, or it may be contemporary, 
Jewish writer, the Pseudo - Ari.steas : irX^v iv iraaL 
fieTpLOTrjs KaXbi' (in all things [according to the context : 
eating, drinking, and pleasures] moderation is good ; 
ed. Wetulland, 223 ). Whilst this is so, the opposition 
of biblical writers to immoderate indulgence in wine 
and strong drink is too explicit and too well known to 
require further elaboration here.- The problems raised 
by the very different conditions of the modern world 
were of course undreamt of by the biblical writers. 

A. R. s. K. 

WINNOWING (H-JT ; Ruth 82 Is. 3O24). See Agri- 
culture, § 9. 

WISDOM LITERATURE 


Definition (§ i). Ethics (jj 9/). 

Early philo.sophy (§ 2 /). World-questions (§§ 11-13). 

The Sages (§ 4). Decline (§ 14), 

Their teaching (§§ 5-8). Bibliography (§ 15). 

‘ Wisdom Literature ’ is the usual designation of those 
old- Hebrew writings which deal, not with the Israclitish 
D fi 'f ' national law' and life, but w ith universal 
e ni ion. religious principles of all 

human life. It is thus sharply distinguished from the 
pRoiniETic.VL LiTEKATrKE [y. 7’, ] (whose central theme 
is the obligation to serve Yahwe alone and no other 
god), from the Law Literaturk [y.?’.] (which is 
mainly concerned with ritual), and from the Liiurgical 
Literature [see Psalm.s, etc.] (which is the expression 
of religious emotion). As its lower limit we may take 
the beginning of the Christian era — after this the 
jew'ish thought occupies itself with other things; it may 
be considered to include all reflective writings Iwfore 
Philo, who forms a new category. Inasmuch as it 
s(‘eks to discover what is permanent and universal in 
life (which is the aim of philosophy) it may be de- 
.scribed as the ])re-Philonic Hebrew' i)hiloso])hy. The 
books and psalms in which it is contained, arranged in 
what is taken in this article to be the general chrono- 
logical order, are : Job, certain P.salms (such as S 19 29 


37 49 73 90 92 103 104 107 139 147 148), Proverbs, 
Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus), Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of 
Sf)lomon, to which may be added the earlie.st sayings 
of the heads of schools (rejjorted in Eirkc A both). lor 
details the reader is referred to the articles on the 
several books. 

The Israelites, like all other peoples, must have re- 
flected more or less, from the moment when they 
„ , _ . , attained a settled civilisation, on 

Jewish of life. The lowest 

philosophy ; reflection appears in 

origin. pojjular pro\crbs and fables, which 
express, usually in a one-sided and superficial way, the 
result of the ordinary common-sense experience and 
observation ; such are Jothani’s fable (Judg. 98 - 15 ), and 
the proverbs cited in i S. IO 12 2 S. r>8 20 18 Jer. 31 29 
( — Ezek. 182 ). Nathan’s apologue (2 S. 12 1 - 4 ) and the 
allegories in Is. 5 1 / Ezek. IG 17 23 are of a higher 


1 It has often been remarked that Ezekiel in his ide.!! sketch 
of the restored temple worship makes no provision for the use of 
wine, which had from time immemorial a recognised place in 
the ritual. [On the daily libation of wine at the morning and 
evening sacrifice, see Sacrifice, § 35, and cp Ecclu.s. 50 15/ J 

2 We may note in particular the deutero-canonical writers 
(e.g-., I Esd. 34_7^, and the frequent denunciation of e.\cess iri 
Ecclesiasticus): also Philo’s treatises ‘on the planting of Noah* 
and ‘ Drnnkenness.' In the latter occurs the fine saying (sect. 
32) regarding aKparov ttai nav a<ppOiTvi^^ ^dpp.aK0v. 
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literary and moral character ; l)ut they are moral and 
religious discourses (such as form the staple of the 
prophetic books) directed against particular cases of sin 
rather than reflections on lifej 

In the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Historical 
Hooks there is frequent mention of ‘ wisdom ’ (nrrn, 
Jii'ikmdh) and ‘wise men' (c'csn, hdkdmim). In all 
these cases the connection shows that what is meant by 
‘wisdom ’ is either the skill of the magician (Kx. 7ii), 
or of the artisan (Ex. 283 35 10 25 2 Ch. 26 [7] Is. 4O20), 
or the sagacity of the man of affairs (Gen, 41 33 1 13 

2S, I33II2 Is. 83), or, with larger scope, the broad 
and high-minded intelligence of him who is in sympathy 
with the divine law of right (Dt. 46 Is. 11 2), In the 
passage Is. 11 2 the term seems to approach very near 
the meaning it has in Job and Proverbs, and this it 
might well do if, as is probable, this passage is later 
than the sixth century B.c. ; but here also the context 
shows that the wisdom of the king is manifested in his 
equitable administration of affairs, not in his reflection 
on life. * Wise men ’ are spoken of as a class by some 
of the earlier prophets (Is. 29x4 Jer. 88/. 9 n [12] 22^23] 
18 18, cp Ezek. 726) ; 2 but their wisdom lies in practical 
acquaintance with the affairs of the state and of life, A 
fundamental difference between them and the sages of 
Proverbs appears in the fact that the prophets are 
hostile to them ; they were probably men of exi^erience 
and practical sagacity whose views of public policy were 
opposed to those of the prophets, and in this regard they 
belong in the same category with the ‘false prophets’ 
(see jer. 8 II ). The opposition to the great prophets 
came from various sources — among others, it would 
seem, from men who rejected the prophets claim of a 
divine revelation (Jer. 89), and interpreted the existing 
fdrdh in their own way (Jer. 88). These may have been 
patriotic, conscientious, and able men in spite of the 
denunciations hurled at them by Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
but their wisdom concerned itself not with universal 
human life, but with the political, legal, and moral 
questions of Israelitish policy. Solomon’s wisdom, in 
the only example of it given in OT (i K. 816-28), is 
administrative; later Jewish legend (see Wiinsche, op. 
i-it.) represents it as* skill in giving and answering 
riddles. Of the proverbs and songs and sayings about 
plants and animals ascribed to him in i K. 59-14 
(429-34), nothing has survived. His reputation for 
wisdom rests, no doubt, on some real fact ; he was, 
very likely, a man of sagacity, and may have been the 
author of some shrewd observations on men and things ; 
afterwards it may have become the custom to ascribe to 
him all anonymous songs and apophthegms, summed 
up by the editor of Rings in large round numbers. In 
a later age, when his fame was established, his name 
was assumed in certain books (Ps. 72 Pr, Cant. Eccl. 
W. .Sol., Pss. of Sol.) in accordance with a recognised 
literarv habit of the times. 

Outside of Israel the centres of wisdom mentioned in 
OT are Egypt, Edom or the East, Babylon, and perhaps 
Tyre ( I K. 5 10/. [ 4 30/.] Ob. 8 Jer. 41 497 Is.4425 Ezek. 
2'^ 3). Egypt, from a remote time, had its moralising 
s.ages,^ Babylon was the home of astrology (Is. 47 10-13), 
and 'Pyre was renowned for artistic and commercial skill 
(Ezek. 27) ; of Edom we know only its repute (Ob. 8 
Jer. 497) — from it, at a later time, come apparently the 
Three Friends in job. Of all Israel’s neighbours it was, 

1 The riddle, which is .a mere e.xercise of ingenuity, does not 
come into consideration here (see Rtddle). The same word 
(m*n) it is true, is used for Samson’s riddle (Judg. 14 12) and the 
moralising discourse of Ps. 78 ; but the different application in 
the psalm is an indication of the advance of thought. ^ On 
Hebrew riddles see A. Wiinsche, ‘ Die Rathselweisheil bei den 
Hebniern ’ (in/PF, 1883). 

2 Hos. 14 10 [9] appears to be a late editorial addition. 

3 For the Egyptian gnomic literature see Records 0/ the Past, 
and Griffith, art. ‘ Egyptian Literature,’ in the Library of the 
Worlds Rest Literature. For Habylonian magical texts and 
riddles, see RP, and Jaeger, in Beitrage z. Assyriologie, 1892. 
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so far as we have exact information, only from Egypt 
that she could have learned gnomic lore in the earlier 
period, and it is precisely from Egypt (if we may judge 
from the religious history) that she seems to have 
received the least intellectual stimulus. It thus appears 
that the history, as detailed in OT, gives no warrant 
for supposing that, down to the close of the sixth century 
B.C., there was in Israel any universal or philosophic 
treatment of moral and religions problems. 

'Vhough there were, however, no systematic discussions 
of these questions in the pre-exilic and exilic periods, 

, there was the germ of larger thought. 'I he 
3. Growth, prophetic declaration that God desires men's 
love, not their sacrifices (Hos. 66), the formulation of 
the principle of individual moral responsibility (Dt. 
24 16 Jer. 81 30 Ezek. I84), and the announcement of the 
obligation to love one’s neighbour as one’s self (Lev. 
19 18) contain the substance of what was afterwards 
developed into a universal religion. To a man of the 
sixth century B.c. who recognised the significance of 
these prineiples it might have seemed that the natural 
process of national growth would carry Israelitish 
thought beyond the limits of nationalism to a moral and 
religious system which would transcend all that was 
local and temporary. There is, in fact, every reason 
to believe that the growth of the Israelitish peoiile in 
ethical and religious thought was sound and continuous. 
After the heroic period of struggle for a unitary concep- 
tion of the divine government of the world, in which 
the fresh spontaneous prophetic feeling played a great 
part, came a time of quieter reflection, when the nation 
was obliged to face the question of orderly organisation 
on the basis of definite written law'. 'I’he attempt to 
formulate principles of organisation must have forced 
the larger problems of life on the attention of the 
thinkers of the time. How far this process would have 
gone, and what direction it would have taken, if the 
Jews had been all massed in their own land under an 
independent national government it is impossible to say. 
From the sixth ccaitury, however, they were never inde- 
pendent except in a partial way for a century of Maccn- 
bman rule. Moreover, what is of more consequence, 
the old national isolation vanished for ever ; Jews were 
scattered over the whole area of M’estern civilisation, 
and Judaea was a petty province exposed on all sides to 
the inroads of new ideas. Israclitism was a single fact 
hemmed in by great peoples, Habylonian, flgyptian, 
Persian, Greek — it maintained itself, but not without 
modification. The Jews were persistent and sympa- 
thetic, gave and took, wove into their own system what 
' they got from without, and lived in an atmosphere of 
comparison and adaptation. From Babylonia they seem 
to have received suggestions of literary work and of 'a 
regular liturgical cultus, from Persia the form of an 
elaborate angelology and demonology and the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection, from Egypt and Greece the belief 
in the ethical immortality of the soul, and from Greece, 
further, a touch of philosophy. Out of all these influ- 
ences sprang that attitude of reflection which produced 
the ^\’isdom Literature. The experience of the Jews 
repeated that of many other civilised peoples — they 
were educated by contact with their neighbours. The 
post-exilian Jew’ish thought, whose basis and soul was 
the native intellectual force of the people, was constantly 
stimulated and broadened front without, but received its 
direction from the course of the national fortunes. 

In estimating the literature of the post-exilian Jews two 
features of their social position should be borne in mind : (i) 
Though, so far as records go, they were not persecuted by 
I their conquerors till the beginning of the second century B.C., 
their political dependence probably exposed them in ^ some 
degree to oppression and humiliation on the part of foreigners 
and apostate fellow-countrymen ; (2) While not giving up the 
agricultural life in Palestine, they came more and more to live 
in cities— to no small extent in their own land, hut especially in 
foreign countries (see Job 29 7 31 32 and Pr. and Lcclus. passiui) 
— and thus had occasion to observe and acquire the virtues and 
vices of urban life. Hence, in part, the prominence given in the 
w isdom books to the insolence of the rich, to sexual immorality, 
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and to the duties and dangers of the business life ; and hence, 
also, came fuller opportunity of contact with the philosophical 
tliought of the time. 

'Pile Jewish sages or philosophers formed a distinct class 
sharply differentiated from prophets (see 1‘KOPHiiT), 
4 ThP Sas-M priests (see PRiEST),au(l Scribes (?.■£/.). 

° ‘ The difference between the point of 

view of the sage and that of the prophet or the priest is 
obvious, and he is no less distinct from the scribe, if 
this term is understood to mean ‘ one learned in the 
scriptures.’ A member of any one of these classes 
might, it is true, be also a member of any other class : 
a priest might be a prophet or a scribe or a sage, and 
so with the others. Hut in becoming a sage, one 
assumed a particular attitude toward life, and thought 
and spoke in accordance with that attitude. 'Phe 
cultivation of learning and thought began with the 
priesthood, which was the custodian of the Torah, d'he 
Torah, however, had two sides, the ritual or liturgical, 
and the civil and moral, and the priesthood soon split 
into two divisions which devoted themselves severally to 
these two classes of duties. The second class (which 
soon came to include others than priests), composite in 
nature, in its turn called for division ; one set of men 
cultivated the study of the national code of law, becom- 
ing necessarily expounders of the national scriptures — 
these were the lawyers or scribes ; others were attracted 
by the study of universal moral truth — these were the 


sages. 

The aim and function of the sage are clearly described 
by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 39i-ii) : the wise man, whilst he 
meditates on the law of God, wall search through the 
world for knowledge, and will gain honour and renown 
among all men for his acute sayings and his practical 
understanding. The sages made the pursuit of wisdom 
the chief aim of life. Eor most of them (for all, so far 
as our knowledge goes, except K6h(5lelh and Agur) the 
basis of wisdom was religious faith. This conception 
was a necessary one for the devout Jew for two reasons : 
first, since God was held to be universal and absolute 
ruler, it followed that he was the bestower of all gifts of 
learning, including physical and psychological know- 
ledge (Wisd. 7 i6-2i ), and doubtless all the science of 
the time ; and second, so far as wisdom was regarded 
as the guide to the best life, it must be founded on the 
divine moral law, which sprang from God’s wisdom and 
was enforced by his power. This religious conception of 
wisdom, however, did not prevent the widest study of 
men and things, if we may judge from the examples of 
Ben Sira and the author of Wisdom of Solomon ; there 
must have been many Jews, certainly from the fourth 
century b. C. onwards, who went outside of Israelitish learn- 
ing.^ There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of such 
men when they declared that the fear of Yahwe was the 
beginning of wisdom : they might hold to this central 
dogma, and at the same time yield to their thirst for 
the knowledge which was to be found only in foreign 
lands and books ; they might believe that Yahwe was 
the teacher of foreign sages, or they might follow their 
bent without troubling themselves to solve the apparent 
contradiction that whilst Yahwe’s revelation of wisdom 
to his people was complete and all-sufficient, there was 
also other wisdom which was good. A similar remark 
holds of the maxims of prudence and shrewdness 
which abound in ^Vo verbs and Ecclesiasticus ; these, 
though they had no immediate connection with the fear 
of God, might be considered as a part of the scheme 
of life which God had ordained ; more probably the 
moralists wrote what they thought desirable, and the 
question of logical harmony did not occur to them. 
Philosophic schools, in the full Greek sense, the Jewish 
sages did not form — they had no speculative philosophy 
proper. There were, however, theoretical differences 


1 Cp Plumptre’s biography of Koheleth in his Ecclesiastes (in 
Cantb. Bible^ 1881) and the criticism of it by Bois, in his Origines 
d, 1. Phil, Judeo- Alexandrine, T890, 
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among them, especially in regard to the nature of the 
divine government of the world, and in regard to the 
dignity and possible happiness of hum^n life. It is 
probable that a sort of academic life gradually established 
itself. 

Whilst in Job (12 2 15 to 32 7 ) the wisdom is that of experience 
.and tradition, there is in Proverbs (t 2-6 22 T7'2i), Ecclesiasticus 
(38 24 — -39 10 ), and Ecclesiastes (12 1 1 ) a distinct recognition of 
professional study and of a body of teaching. In the second 
century b.c. there existed an incipient University (-Antigomis 
of Soko and his successors), and before this there must have 
been some form of the higher teaching (cp Education, ^ 5). 
The thought of the great scholars no doubt took a wide range ; 
we have recorded only so much of it as survived the revisions of 
generations. 

There was a stirring intellectual life, of whieh we find 
not a few traces in the extant literature.^ When the 
Jews began to be influenced by organised bodies of 
foreign thought it is difficult to say. Of early Persian 
literary life we unfortunately know nothing, and it is not 
probable that Jews came into intellectual contact with 
Greeks before the time of Alexander. Immediately after 
his death Greek schools of philosophy sprang up abun- 
dantly in Egypt and Western Asia, and from them, it 
seems probable, Jewish sages got ideas which coloured 
their thought. No doubt they learned something of 
all the current science ; but they have left no full state- 
ments of their non-religious opinions (hints in Ecclus. 
43, W'isd. 7, etc.). Here we shall he obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to the main points of the moral and 
religious thought, referring, for other ideas, to the 
commentaries. 

Part of the thought of the wisdom books they have 
in common with preceding and con- 

5. Teaching of temporary literature, and tliis may be 
the Sages : the dismissed with a brief mention. 

old material. They inherited the belief in monotheism, 
and in tlie practically unlimited character of 
the divine attribute.s pertaining to knowledge and power . 2 F'or 
them, as for the prophets, (iod is teirihle to those who violate 
his commands (Job 15 Prov. 1 20-31 Ecclus. 27 29 Wisd. 5), a 
compassionate, forgiving saviour to those who fear and obey 
him (Job 5 18 Ps. 103 Ecclus. 2 1 1 17 29 Wisd. 10 7 ). They t.ake 
monogamy for granted, 'bind recognise a well-ordered family-life 
and all the ordinary virtues. They retain the common view of 
man as a being m.ade up of body and soul, and possessing 
conscience and freedom, while, .at the same time, he is absolutely 
controlled by God : with their predecessors (l)t. 24 16 Jer. 31 30 
Ezek. IS 4) they reject the old conception of the solid.anty of the 
family and the nation— or, more exactly, they ignore it.^ They, 
however, retain the traditional sliarp division of men into the 
two classes of good and bad. Here also shovild jirohably he put 
their silence respecting the miraculous. In the OT, mir.acles 
are described or mentioned only in works written long after the 
events described. There are no miracles between Hezekiah and 
the Book of Daniel; Nehemiah says nothing of supernatural 
intervention, and the Maccahtean apparitions and signs are 
recorded not in 1 Macc., but in 2 Macc. .Miracles play no part 
in the writings of the Prophets or in the Psalms, except as 
reminiscences (Is. 63 12 Ps. 105 etc.) or vague expectations (Is. 11 
Zech. 14 Joel 3). In the Wisdom hooks they are referred to only 
as events of the ancient history, and only in Ecclesiasticus 
(44 48) and Wisdom (10-19)- bi a word, neither in the gnomic 
literature nor elsewhere in the OT does the miraculous enter 
into the texture of the thought. 

Proceeding, now, to examine the characteristic thought 
of the W'isdom books, we have first to note its relatively 
non-national character : it lays little 
stress on national institutions, laws, 

istic tliought : 

the ritual. moral and religious superi- 

ority of Israel over all other nations. 

The sacrificial ritual is referred to a few times as 
an existing custom (as in Prov. la 8 hk:elus. 34 18-20 
Eccles. 5i), but rather with the purpose of controlling 
it by moral considerations, and faithfulness in the pay- 
ment of tithes (Prov. 89) and vows (Eccles. 64) is 
enjoined. The sages (like the prophets and the Gospels) 
recognise the propriety of observing the custom ; but 

1 Cp the evidences. In the Talmud, of thought which went 
outside of the current orthodoxy. 

2 On the apparent polytheistic conception of Pss. 68 82 see the 
Commentaries. 

3 Israelitish polygamy had probably disappeared by the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.c. 
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they do not put it in the same category with obedience 
to moral principle. Such things as circumcision and 
the Sabbath they take for granted, but find no occasion 
to mention. It is noteworthy that they do not refer 
to the private reading of the sacred books, or to syna- 
gogal services. It is certain that they were well ac- 
quainted with the old literature, and that this had, in 
their time, a semi-sacred character ; but reading was an 
art confined to the few, instruction was largely oral, and 
the duty of reading was not a thing that could be 
insisted on for the masses, and for students it was taken 
for granted. Synagogues hardly existed before the 
second century it. c. , and attendance on the weekly 
gatherings Avas a custom which did not need to be 
enjoined. Forgiveness of sin is not connected with 
sacrifice, but with the mercy of God and obedience to 
him (see, , Job 8 Eeelus. 17 25 /. Wisd. 1 1 23 ). This, 
however, is not peculiar to the sages ; it is a part of 
the general Israelitish conception ; in the Torah there is 
no sacrificial atonement e.xeept for sins of ignorance. ^ 
The negative attitude of the Wisdom books towards 
sacrifices and the d'emple ritual in general must be 
ascribed to the progress of moral and religious thought. 
All the cultivated world of the time was moving away 
from this external sort of service. This was notably the 
ease in Greece and Rome, and the same tendeney 
(formulated in the Gospels) is visible in the sayings 
ascribed (in Pirkc Aboth) to the early Jewish teachers. 
The moral side of the relation between man and God 
was of necessity emphasised. 

The .silence of the sages respecting Messianic hopes is 
to be ex])lained partly by their philosophic individualism, 
„ . partly by the eireumstances of the times. 

I here are glowing pietures of the future 
of the nation in prophetic writings as late as the fourth 
century B.c. (Is. 11 Joel 3 4 Zeeh. 9-14); but of this 
there is in Job and Proverbs not a word, in Eeelesiasticus 
only a general wish (Ecclus. 47 22 50 22 - 26 ), in Wisdom 
only a look to the life to come (Wisd. 5). The sages 
heltl that the one thing necessary for all men was 
individual righteousness ; they might thus have been 
comparatively indifferent to hopes of national independ- 
ence and glory, they might sympathise with their suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen (Wisd. 1-6) without cherishing 
political dreams. They may also (like the Pharisaic 
party at a later time) have convinced themselves that 
resistance to the great military powers was useless, and 
that the true mission of the Jewish people was to culti- 
vate knowledge. Their attitude towards foreign nations 
was not hostile, but friendly ; they recognised the 
excellence, in certain regards, of the civilisation of these 
peoples, utilised them by becoming their pupils in 
philosophy, and thus, while remaining Jews, became in 
a measure cosmopolitan, and began the formal fusion 
of .Semitic and Hellenic thought. 

On the other hand, the belief remained that Israel 
stood in a peculiar relation with God. had a special 
revelation of his will, and was entitled to his special 
protection (Ecclus. 24 44-50 Wisd. 10-19). On this 
point there may have been diversity of view ; there is no 
reference to it in Job and IToverbs. In these books 
the name ' Israel ’ docs not occur, and the national 
Torah is not mentioned. It is hardly probable that 
the sages (except Agur and Kohdleth) were wholly 
without national pride ; but their national feeling 
receded before their philosophic and religious devotion 
to virtue. It is to be noted that the prominence given 
in the wisdom books (omitting Eeelcs. ) to national 
topics increases as time goes on : there is nothing of it 
in Job, next to nothing in Proverbs, somewhat in 
Eeelesiasticus, more in Wisdom. This fact is probably 
to be attributed partly to a change in the condition of 
the Jewish people, and partly to the personal feeling of 

^ On this point, cp WRR Rel. Sem.^^ ch. 11 ; Smencl. 
A Tliche ReL-Gesch. § 21 ; Montefiore, llibb. Lect> Lect. 9 ; 
also Sacrifice, g§ 48 Jf. 
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the writers. At the time when Job and the greater part 
of Proverbs were composed (that is, in the 4 th and 3 rd 
cents. It. c. ) the nation was tranquil — so far as the 
records go there was no persecution, there was nothing 
to call forth an expression of national feeling. In Hen 
Sira’s time (about 190 B.c. ), the Jews had begun to be in- 
volved in the conflict between Egypt and Syria ; but his 
Ode to Heroes (Eeelus. 44-50) seems to have been 
suggested partly by his patriotic feeling, partly by his 
admiration for the high priest Simon, then lately de- 
ceased. Wisdom was written at a moment (about 50 B. C. ) 
when the memory of scorn, insult, and oppression was 
fresh. K5h(^leth stood so far away from his nation that 
no reference to its fortunes could be expected from him. 

What most particularly characterises the Wisdom 
a Til + Literature is its conception of virtue 
f righteousness, and its discussion of 

the moral government of the world. 
These points we may now proceed to consider. 

The sages do not enter into any formal investigation 
of the nature of virtue. They assume, in general, that 
it is sincere adhesion to the moral law (Job 29-31 Prov. 
Ecclus. W’'isd. , This definition is not affected 
by their eudnemonistie theory — one may look to a 
reward and yet be sincere ; nor is its reality destroyed 
by the maxims of selfish worldly wisdom which are 
occasionally found in their writings (particularly in 
I'celesiasticus). Hut in Job and Proverbs and the 
succeeding books we meet a conception of the moral 
life which, while not without a point of connection with 
the prophetic thought, still goes far beyond anything in 
the earlier literature ; virtue is practically identified with 
knowledge. Knowledge, it is true, is a necessary con- 
dition of obedience, and is so spoken of in the Prophets 
(Is. I 3 69 Jcr. 422 54 ); but the sages treat it as if it 
were the same thing as obedience. The central fact 
in the books just named is wisdom, which is made to 
include all the duties of life from the lowest to the 
highest. The ideal person, he who stands for the right 
against and above the wrong, is the wise man. When 
we recollect that in the Prophets, and to some e.xtent in 
Job (5 IS 37 24 ), human wisdom is looked on as a thing 
alien to or opposed to God, it is evident that Jewish 
thought, in representing wisdom as the one thing 
needful, has taken a new direction. This was the 
doctrine of Greek philosophy, and we therefore seem 
warranted in supposing that it was from the Greeks that 
it came, in its full form, to the Jews.^ Instead of the 
simple demands of earlier times, the sole worship of 
Yahw 6 and obedience to his ritual and moral laws, there 
has now arisen a science of living, in which intellectual 
insight is the central facult 5 % it being assumed that he, 
and only he, who sees will do. \Mckedness is folly, the 
bad man is a fool ; ^ the guide to right living is the sage, 
the duty of the young is to seek his instruction. The 
moral and religious organisation of the Jews corre- 
sponded to this conception of life ; there were schools 
like those of Athens and other Greek centres, and the 
synagogue was also doubtless a house of instruction. 
This idea — that life is a moral training — proved to be 
permanent ; the Jews never gave it up — it was, in fact, 
an essential element in the growth of the world. Hut 
a pious Israelite, while he accepted wisdom as the 
guide of life, could not fail to identify its moral code 
with the law of God, since he looked on this law as 
the perfect expression of duty. This identification is 
accordingly made in Proverbs, Eeelesiasticus, and 
Misdom. The terms ‘ instruction ’ and ‘ the law of 
Yahw 6 ’ are used interchangeably, and ‘ wisdom ’ itself 
is said to be the same with ‘ the fear of Yahwe.’ 

Freedom of ethical discussion is, however, not 


1 A similar influence i.s visible in the stre.ss laid, by Rab- 
bjnical Judaism, on knowledge of the Law Qn. 749, Pir^. 
Ab, 2 s). . . . 

" Vnx occurs only twice in Job (5 2yC), and not at all;; 
the two terms are common in the other books. 
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diminished by this quasi -nationalistic definition of 
wisdom. The sages do not confine themselves to the 
Prophets and the d'orah, but seek their maxims every- 
where, chierty by observation of actual life, possibly, 
also, in such Greek and other writings as they had 
access toT Nevertheless there is no reason to regard 
their acceptance of the law of Yahwe as a pretence. 
They were perfectly sincere in treating the divine will as 
the final standard of right, only they enlarged the defini- 
tion of the ‘ law of the Lord,’ making it comprehend all 
the deliverances of their moral consciousness ; for those 
who would be faithful at oaice to their national traditions 
and to their own convictions there was no other course. 
The sages thus represent the ethical ideas and usages of 
their time, and are in this regard valuable as making a 
contribution to the history of ethical thought. It is also 
true that they assume the position of independent moral 
teachers, with reason and conscience as their guides ; they 
do not lay claim to revelation or inspiration from God, 
and they appeal only to the goo<l sense of their readers. 
All this is in accordance with their philosophical point 
of view ; tliey wrote simply as moralists, never citing 
the Law as authority, yet by no means setting them- 
selves above revelation — -rather they accepted revelation, 
and believed in the rightness and authority of their 
own teaching, and saw no incongruity in these two 
positions. Of their books two ( Ecclesiasticus and 
\Vi.sdom) were excluded from the canon, two (Job and 
Eccl. ) were substantially modified by interpolations and 
additions, and two (Prov. and Eccl.) reached canonical 
dignity only after a struggle. 

The human quality of wisdom is sometimes treated 
as natural intellectual acumen and breadth, sometimes 
„ as the direct gift of God ; but there is no 

' . , ^ discrepancy between these views. The 

' latter belongs to the old-Israelitish theo- 
cratic faith, according to which all powers of body and 
mind come immediately from Yahwe. That the gnomic 
writers regard 'wisdom’ (nr^n, /iokmdh)^s primarily an 
intellectual faculty appears from its various synonyms, 
such as ‘ understanding ’ or ‘ intelligence ’ {.nra, bindh), 
‘shrewdness’ (nJD'iy, 'dnnah), ‘sagacity’ (.nsTD, 
zimmdh)y ‘practical ability’ tfmyydh). They, 

in fact, treat it also as a purely natural power, subject 
to ordinary conditions of training and growth, and to a 
certain extent under the control of its possessor. 'I'hey 
thus collocate the divine and the human points of view. 
This sort of collocation or combination appears also in 
the relation, as conceived by the sages, between human 
wisdom and divine wisdom. Whilst in the Prophets 
and the Law it is God’s apartness, sacredness, or 
holiness that is put most prominently forward, it is 
of wisdom that the sages think as his chief attribute. 
By it he is said to direct the whole course of nature 
and the whole life of man. As in the beginning the 
breath of God gave life to man, so the divine wisdom, 
filling and ordering all things, yet able to choose its 
own course, enters into the souls of those who fear him, 
and brings them into unison with his thought. This 
conception, indicated in Prov. 2io Ecclus. 622, is more 
distinctly stated in Wisdom (I4), as, in fact, it belongs 
to the more definitely philosophical side of the idea, 
and is an approach to personification. 

Definite personification of Wisdom is found in Job2S 
Prov. 822-31 Ecclus. 24 Wisd. 7 8 (and also 10-19). In 
the first passage^ she is extolled as a most precious 

1 For example, the ref?emblances between the Jewish gnomic 
books and the VuMfiaL Moi^octtixoi which go under the name of 
Menander are m.any and striking, though the resemblances may 
often he accidental, and the date of the Menander material is 
uncertain. 

2 It must be recollected that at this time the full conception 
of revelation had hardly been formulated. 

3 The chapter, as it stands, appears to be an interpolation. 
It decidedly interrupts Job’s discourse, breaking the connection 
between 27 6 and 29 2 (27 7 - 2 ^ does not belong to the speech of 
Job), and does not accord with Job’s words as elsewhere given, 
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thing, known to God alone, but she has no demiurgic 
function ; and, if the last verse of the chapter be 
genuine, the personification is half given up. In 
IVov. 8 she is the companion of Yahwe (though his 
creature) in the primeval work of creation, in which she 
takes part as sympathetic friend (God’s foster-child). 
Ben Sira represents her as compa.ssing tlie universe, only 
however, to take up her abode in Israel. The com- 
pletest philosopliical personification is found in W'isdom, 
in which she is substantially identical with the Stoic 
Logos. '1‘he progress in the conception is obvious ; 
Wisdom is unspeakably precious (Job), is the companion 
of the divine creative energy (Proverbs), is an efiiuence 
from the divine glory, the all-powerful maker of all 
things, material, intellectual, spiritual (Wisdom); only 
Ben Sira appears to interrupt the line of development 
by practically identifying ^^’isdom with the Jewish Law. 
This interruption will disappear if his description be 
earlier than that in Proverbs ; or if the identification of 
Wisdom with the Law be regarded as showing a com- 
pleter national assimilation of the conception. However 
that may be, the general advance in the thought remains 
unaffected. That its final form is (jreek is universally 
held, and the same origin is probably to be assigned to 
the earlier forms. In the more distinctively Israelitish 
parts of the O T (the Prophets and the Torah) there is 
no personification of a divine attribute,^ and we liere 
naturally think of foreign influence, Persian or Greek. 
The Jews may conceivably have got it from tlie Ciathas 
(or, from the popular ideas therein reju-e.^ented) in which 
such personification plays so prominent a role ; but in 
the Gathas wisdom is not personified, and is not the 
principal attribute of God, and to none of the Aniesha- 
Spentas are cosmogonic or universal functions assigned.^ 
One of the most striking features of the biblical repre- 
sentation is the conception of the world as an orderly 
unity, a cosmos — a conception found, however, only in 
the \^’isdom Literature (in which certain Psalms are to 
be included); it is clearly indicated in Job (28 38 39), 
and expressed more distinctly in Ecclesiasticus (24 42 
43), Proverbs (the ‘Righteous Order’ of the Gathas 
corresponds to the Jewish kingdom of God on earth, 
chap. 8), and Wisdom (chap. 7). d’his conception is 
hardly Jewish or Persian ; it is undoubtedly Cireek. 
With it we must connect the disposition (shown in the 
passages just cited, and in Pss. 104 107 139) to make 
wide surveys of natural phenomena. T he movement of 
thought to which it belongs was a scientific one, and 
rested on a serious contemplation of all the phenomena 
of the world, including the life and soul of man. It is 
no doubt to Greek infiui^nee that we must ascribe the 
selection of wisdom (rather than power, kindness, or 
holiness) as the attribute distinctively representative 
of God. 

The philosophy of the sages does not include 
psychology or moral and religious inward exj^erience. 

Th have no theories of free-will, of the 

f genesis of sin, of the way of salvation. T heir 
etnical jg practical questions of life, and in 

motive, pre-eminence of wi.sdoin as the guide of 
man. Their theory of the ethical life is simple ; every 
man may do right if he will, and, if he does wrong, he 
must bear the consetiuences ; men are divided into two 
classes, the good and the bad— every man must belong 
to one of these classes, and is to be treated according 


or, indeed, with the tone of the rest of the hook. ^ For reasons 
Slated above it seems to be earlier than Prov. 822-31 ; it is 
probably to be put later th.an the rest of Job. Py lUckell, 
liudde, and others it is regarded as belonging, in part or in 
whole, to Job’s address. This point does not affect the general 
view taken above. 

1 The partial personification of the ‘ word ’ of Vahw^ in Is. 
65 10 yC is not a case in point ; the attribution of objective power 
to the spoken w'ord belongs to the old popular belief (Gen. 27 33 
Judg. 17 2 2 S. 21 3 ). 

2 (See Creation, § 9 , end.) The date of the Gathas can 
hardly be regarded as fixed with certainty. Cp Zokoastrianis.m, 

§§ iS 
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to his position. This neglect of the shades of men’s 
cliaracters was doubtless to some extent a feature of the 
times (tltc nice balancing of qualities and impulses is a 
comparatively recent mode of thought); but it was due 
in great part to tlie judicial nature of the moral teaching 
of the sages ; a man, they appear to have held, must be 
judged l)y his deeds — we cannot sec his heart, and we 
must estimate him by the total outcome of his thought, 
tliat is, by his act. In the same way we may explain 
the fact that no account is taken of temptation and 
struggle — that is tlie man’s own affair, with which the 
judge has nothing to do. It cannot be denied that this 
strict external way of judging man has its advantages ; 
weakness is as dangerous as badness, and we must face 
the facts of life. On the other hand, the gnomic 
writings lose educational po\Ner by their failure to take 
account (as, for example, Marcus Aurelius does) of 
men’s inward experiences ; tliey press the rule home, 
but do not come as sympathetic helpers of the inncT 
life ; they warn, but do not persuade, the bad man. 
Their appeal is simply to man’s intelligence ; if, 
they say, he does not see, there is no help for him. 
That they say nothing directly of the sense of duty is 
characteristic of OT thought in general, and of their 
point of view in particular. 

rhe Hebrew language contains no specific terms for 
‘ duty ' and ‘ conscience ' — a fact which signifies, of 
course, not that the Israelites did not have these ideas, ^ 
but only that their ethical point of view did not lead 
them so to analyse their ex|K*rience as to create a 
demand for such terms. Tliese woids are lacking also 
in Wisdom, though the Greek language contained 
certaitily one of them. ’ The sages preferred not to rely 
on so uncertain a thing as sense of duty : to their 
exhortations they add a further consideration or motive. 
I'wo motives- for welldoing arc presented in the 
W'isdom Literature. One is the individual prosperity 
and happiness which it confers (so the Three Friends in 
Job, Prov. , Ecclus. , Keel., W’isd. 3 - 5 ); the other is the 
beauty of moral perfectness (Wisd. 7 ); Job himself says 
nothing of motives, contenting himself with affirming 
his integrity. The eiuhemonism of the first group of 
books is that of the OT generally.^ There is a frank 
appeal to what is held, not without good ground, to be 
the most powerful motive for the mass of men — the 
desire for personal welll)eing. As in the Prophets 
national prosperity, so here individual prosperity, is the 
reward of a morally pure life. There is no reference to 
the imblic good, no recognition of the unity of the 
world or the solidarity of society, no mention of personal 
purity as in itself a desirable object of effort. Doubtless 
the writers of these books were in sympathy with the 
best practical morality of their time, and had aspirations 
after perfection ; but, as practical moralists, they pre- 
ferred to omit all that seemed theoretical or out of 
reach, and to confine themselves to what they thought 
would be immediately ser\iceable. The praise of 
wisdom in W'isd. 7 is Greek rather than Hebrew, and, 
from its sublimated form, could act as moral stimulus 

1 We may, perhaps, recognise the conception of conscience 
in Ecclus. 14 2 : ‘happy is he whose soul (that is, whose self) 
does not condemn him.’ Cp Heart. 

“ All ethical theories are eudaeinonistic — they must assign a 
motive for welldoing, and that motive must be happiness in 
some form. The important point is whether the eudaemonism 
is individualistic or universalistic ; in the former case the man 
looks to the satisfaction of his own immediate desires, in the 
latter case to the happiness of the world, of which he is a part. 
Under the second head comes the ethical system in which 
desire to do the will of God is the motive ; for such a motive is 
morally pure only when the will of God is done because it is 
morally good, that is, because it seeks the happiness of the 
whole. 

3 The NT system differs from that of the OT and the 
Apocrypha (except Wisdom) in that the reward offered is 
eternal .salvation, and the obligation is more definitely recognised 
to bring it within reach of all men, whereb 5 '’ a universalistic 
character is given to the desire for happiness. The later OT 
prophets also look to an impartation of Israel’s blessedness to all 
nations. 
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to very few men ; and the author, in the practical part 
of his work (chaps, b- 5 ) relies, for his motive, on the 
rewards and punishments dispensed by God. 

'I'he mingling of worldly shrewdness and unworldly 
elevation in the WMsdom books is a natural result of 

11 TVio TTinroi circumstauccs. The authors of 

code teachers, 

dealing with all of human life that they 
knew, and giving the results of their experience, observa- 
tion, and reflection ; and they were independent thinkers, 
not absolutely bound by any code. Their independence 
makes them all the more interesting and important, 
and they must be treated not as a mere mass, but as 
individuals. Their observations are eoloiired by their 
characters and surroundings. Ben .Sira's shrewdness 
sometimes degenerates into meanness or hypocrisy 
(3817), and Kohdeth’s experience made him one-sided 
and cynical. But the prominence given to the economic 
virtues (especially in Proverbs and hxelus. ) is legitimate 
and necessary. On the other hand, the \Visdom 
Literature also represents the highest ethical standard 
of the time. Job’s confession of ethical faith (Job 
31 ) leaves little to be desired, and the same may be 
said of pas.sages in Proverbs (as IO12 24 17 2621), 
Ecclesiasticus {ig/. fiio/ 2S2 292 ) and Wisdom (723 
87) ; only KohHeth has nothing to say of the self-deny- 
ing and self-forgetting virtues. This higher standard 
was that which the world had reached. The proeess of 
social and ethical unification, begun by the Babylonian 
enipire, was carried on by the Persian and Greek 
conquests, and the sages of all lands were at one in 
inculeating justice and kindness. But no people of 
pre-Christian antiejuity, as far as our records go, made 
so varied and eomplete a collection. 

The most important and the most interesting questions 
of tlie ^^’^isdom -books are those which relate to the divine 
control of the world. First in time came the general 
inquiry into the ntoral go^•ernment of the world, and then, 
somewhat later, the question as to the value of human life. 

The idea of a universal divine eontrol of things 
appears as early as the first of the writing prophets 

12 Divin ^ 7 )* ^ considerable time, 

ntr 1 of difficulty seems to have arisen in eon- 

. , , neclion therewith ; the aecepted prophetical 

e wor . down to the middle of the sixth 

century B.c. , was that all things were ordered in the 
interests of Israel ( Is. IO5 Jer. 1 10 25 14 Ezek. 253 ^ ). A 
perplexing character was given to the situation by the 
national disaster of the sixth century, but the theory 
was not disturbed ; and in none of the proposed 
solutions of the problem of the day (Is. 40 2 Zech. 3 Is. 
52 13-53 12) was the divine justice called in question. 
In the course of time the progress of thought transferred 
the inquiry from the sphere of the nation to that of the 
individual ; it was no longer ' why does righteous Israel 
suffer ? ' but ‘ why does the good man suffer and the 
bad man prosper ? ' The old arguments were dis- 
carded,^ and the philosophers addressed themselves to 
a candid examination of the facts of life. Before look- 
ing at their arguments we may recall the fact that God 
is regarded by them as the sole agent in the control of 
the world. The old notion of his local limitation 
lingered (Ecclus. 24 10, cp Wisd. 314), though it is not 
prominent, and the purely spiritual conception of him 
seems not to have been reached ; he is never called ‘ a 
spirit.’- Nevertheless he is regarded as supreme and 

^ The ‘ Satan ’ of Zechariah appears, in larger form, in the 
prose introduction to Job (which is a recension of an earlier 
folk-story), but is not mentioned in the poem, nor, in this con- 
nection, in any other Wisdom book. ^ ^ 

3 No formulation of this conception is found in any Jewish 
writing before the end of the first century of our era (Jn. 424 ), 
at which time the local idea of God still existed (Jn. 4 20 ). The 
doctrine of the immateriality of God (as i-ou?) is as early as 
Aristotle, and its adoption by Jews and Christians was probably 
furthered by the influence of the later Platonists and Stoics (as in 
Philo and the Fourth Gospel). On the position of the Talmud 
see ^Veber, //(fV/. Theol. chap. 11. 
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in himself surUcient, and the disposition of the sages is 
to ignore intermediaries between him and the world. 
The old ‘ spirit of Vahwe,’ which plays so prominent a 
part in the early narratives, is here not mentioned.^ 
Angels appear rarely in Job, l''.eelesiasticus, and 
W’isdom, and not at all in i ho verbs and Kcelesiastes ; 
when they are introduced, it is not as messengers sent 
to protect and guide heroes and prophets, but as 
attendants on the person of Vahwe. Of the mass of 
demons of the old popular belief only Satan survives in 
the Wisdom Literature, and he is there (if we omit the 
prologue of Job) mentioned only once,^ and in the 
latest book of the group (Wisd. 224 ). 'I’he role ascribed 
to him in this book is significant. The Hebrew heavenly 
Satan, the adversary of Israel and the accuser of men, 
passed gradually, probably under the stimulus and 
direction of Persian demonology, into the form of an 
independent Power, at enmity with (iod and man.'* 
Wisdom gives us the earliest e.xtant formulation of the 
conception (forced on Jewish thinkers by their sense of 
God’s absolute justice) of a demonic author of moral 
evil. In general, it may be said that the theology of 
the sages was free from ethically obstructive anthro- 
pomorphism. in their system the older apparatus of 
intermediaries was supplanted by the more refined 
conception of Wi.sdom ; in Wisd. 106 that is ascribed 
to Wisdcmi which in Gen. 19 is ascribed to angels.® 

It was doubtless the Jews’ e.xalted conception of the 
moral purity of the One God that led them to the 
10 xj* 4 • 1 discussion of the justness of his 

13. Historical „Q,,ernment of the world, d he Greeks 
occasion for 

Qiscussion. y 'I’hey were especially attracted 

by such problems as the constitution of man, the nature 
(jf virtue, the organisation of societ)’. Their conception 
of God did not force them to hold him responsible for 
everything ; when they considered his nature, they 
either (like Plato, Aristotle, and the .Stoics) contented 
themselves with assuming his perfect justness, and 
referring evil to other sources,^ or (like the Epicureans) 
rejected or ignored the supposition of a divine oversight 
of the world. For the Jewish philosopher, however, to 
whom life was God, it was a necessity to attempt to 
harmonise God and the world. The historical occasion 
for the Jewish discussion seems to have been given by 
the condition of society in the fourtli century u. ('. , 
when Jews, scattered througluuit the already decadent 
Persian empire, had frequent occasion to note the 
apparently irrational inequalities of men’s fortunes ; the 
(lueslion arose : Does a man’s lot in this life bear any 
relation to his moral character? 

We may distinguish four stages in the progress of 
the discussion ; in the first three the future life is 
ignorcfl, in the fourth it is considered. 

I. In the Hook of Job the question is argued from 
several different points of view," but without reaching a 

1 The e.xpression ‘spirit of God,’ in which the ‘.spirit’ is part 
of God's person, occurs rarely (Wisd. 1 7 O17 1 - i Pr. 1 23, 
perhaps in JobS'is; the genuineness of Job 33 4 is doul)tful) ; 
Its anthropomorphic tone may have made it distasteful to the 
sages. 

- That they did not vanish from the popular faith is evident 
from Daniel, Enoch, and the later literature (see An(;ki.s). 

3 Probably not in l:^cclus. 21 27. 

This development appears to have occupied several centuries ; 
Satan appears as a great demonic Prince first in the Similitudes 

of Enoch (53 3 54 1 ))- 

3 The question as to how God created the world is not 
discussed; the jncture of the divine creative act in Job3S7 
(cp 21)7) appears to be |^o some extent independent of the 
account in Gen. 1. God is conceived of always as standinj^ 
outside of and above the world, except perhaps in Wisd. 7 . 
On the use of mythological ideas in the W’lsdoin books see the 
Commentaries on these books, and on Isaiah and Psalms, and 
II. Gunkel, Schiif>fu 7 ig ti. Chaos. See also Ckkation, § 21. 

6 As, for example, to matter and to bad men. Neither of 
these explanations could be accepted by a pre-Christian Jew 
who held with firmness to the national faith, 

" The book will here be treated simply as a collection of 
discussions, without inquiry into its composition. The addre.sses 
of Elihu and Yahwe may be regarded as appendages to the 
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definite conclusion. 'I'he intlictment of the divine 
government is put sharply by Job, who appeals to 
ordinary observation and to his own experience. Phe 
traditional defence, in the mouth of ih{‘ I'hree, is 
comparatively monotonous and weak ; with the exception 
of the sugg(*stion of Kliphaz (Job5i7}. that the suffering 
of good men is disciplinary, their discourse is little more 
than the assertion of a theory, and Job remains un- 
convinced (job31 35- S7). Klihu, liesitles repeating the 
orthodox view, expands the suggestion of Idijihaz, and 
declares that the unsearchaldiaiess of God is a sufficient 
answer to all ol)jectif>ns ; and this last is tlu; point urged 
in the Yahwe-spceches.* ’I'he Hook thus practically 
gives up the general (luestion as insolublt! ; Job 
maintains, against the Friends, his sceptical position, 
and only yields to the representation of the Yahwe- 
di.scourse which declares the phenomena of the divine 
government to be incomprehensibh' fur man ; and the 
explanation of hdilui, since it does not touch on the 
prosperity of the wicked, ignores half the problem. 

The book of Job is die only serious contribution made by the 
earliest generations of Jewish philosophers to the problem of a 
theodicy. It shows that the problem ex ivied aiul was grappled 
with. The arguments of the discourses of Elihu and ^'ahwe 
were no doubt accejited, by si>me Jewish thinkers, as ptiNfactory ; 
but those of Job must have appealed to otherv. His seej'ticism 
appears to be pureb' Jewish ; there is, so far as we know, no 
outside source, llabylonian, Persian, Egyptian, or (ireek, 
whence it may have come. I'he man Job was the creation of a 
Jewish genius, who, not unaffected by the culture of his time, 
boldly faced the jiroblem presented by the monotheistic faith, 
but found no adetjuale .solution. For a p.arallel to his thought in 
his own age we have to go to India. (Gp Jon [bouKl, 8 15.) 

2 . The Hook of fob had no immediate successor. 
For some reason it did not appeal to the nc.-xt following 
generations.” It may be surmised that the practical 
moralists regarded such speculatiotis as futile, as, inde<’d, 
they were not in keepitig with the Jewish gctiiu.s. d'he 
authors atid eompilers of Proverbs and F'cclesiasticus, 
avoiding discussions of divine justice, assume that the 
government of the world is righteous, that the compensa- 
tion, in this life, for virtuous and vicious conduct is 
moral. It is substantially the pre-t.-xilic view ; but it is 
refined and broadened, 'bhe earthly fortune of men is 
regardetl not baklly as the result of an arbitrary divine 
decree, but as also the product of natural social laws. 
'I'hese laws, it is true, are thought of as made by (jod, 
so that all compensation goes back to him ; nevca theless 
man’s freedom and the control of natural law are 
recognised. This ]Dosition, namely, that God works in 
and through society, relieves the old theory of much 
that is difiicult. It was the product of deeper retlection 
on life, induced by the wider .social connections of the 
Jews, under the more or less definite guidance of Greek 
habits of thought, d'hus, for a considerable period the 
body of Jewish moralists appear to have come to the 
conclusion that speculations alxjut divine justice were 
useless, and that the only practical positioii was the 
assumption that th<‘ world is governed morally. 

3. It seems to have betm during the second and the 
first centurv n. c. that tloubt rc'appeared in Agur and 
Koh^leth, under the form of philosophic agnosticism. 
The Hook of Job had adduct'd tin* incomprehensibility 
of God as a motive for reverence and trust ; Agur and 
Koh(51eth appear to make it a ground of indifference. 
The isolation and the consecpient obscurity of .Agur’s 
words (Prov. 3 O 1 - 4 ) mak<‘ it difficult to define his 
position with exactness ; but he seems to be satirising 
or protesting against the j^rclensions of certain th<*o- 
logians who undertook to e.xplain the method ot tlie 


dialogue ; it is immaterial, for our purposes, whether they were 
added by the author of the dialogue, or by other persons, nor 
will the bearing of the argument be seriously .affected if the nyan 
Job be suppo.sed to represent, in whole or in part, the nation 
Israel fcp Jon ii.]. . 

1 The Prologue and the Einlogue appear to have nothing to 


do with the real argument. ^ 

~ The argument of the man Job is ignored in succeeding 
Jewish literature, except by Koh^leth and Agur. In the NT. 
Job is mentioned only (Jas. 5 I'l) as an example of endurance. 
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divine government. Koh^leth similarly sees in the 
control of natural law the impossibility of coming in 
contact with God.^ Job had affirmed this impossibility 
in the form of an agonising cry after God ; these men 
set it forth coolly as a philosophic thesis. Neither of 
them directly calls God’s justice in question ; but 
Kohdleth, in his sweeping and sardonic survey of the 
injustices of life, silently assumes that the world is 
conducted neither rationally nor morally. If he had 
not been a Jew, he might have passed lightly over the 
theocratic difficulty ; being a monotheist, he was bound 
to hold the creator responsible for his creation. He 
may not employ technical philosophic terms ; but his 
whole conception of the world is philosophic. He 
seems to have beiai an isolated thinker. His book 
was too interesting to be ignored ; but it was greatly 
modified before it passed into the hands of the general 
public [cp r:ccLP:siASTES, KohelethJ. 

4. It is possible that Koh^leth intends to deny and 
rejeet definitely the doetrine of ethieal immortality which 
was probably in his time making its way among the 
Jews. Certainly his affirmations of the emptiness of 
the future life are many and pointed, and they stand, 
by their dispassionateness, in marked contrast with the 
passionate hopelessness of Job. However that may be, 
Kohelcth is the last of the Jews to ignore the life to eome. 
The new doctrine gained general aceeptance, is taken 
for granted in Wisdom, and its reception closed the 
disciission of God’s justice. In declaring that the future 
will wipe out the apparent injustiee of the present 
Wisdom virtually affirms, with Job and Kdh^leth, that 
this injustiee exists to human sight, and is inexplicable 
when the present alone is considered. It thus virtually 
denies the position of I’roverbs and Ecclesiasticus.^ 

The question of the value of human life was closely 
connected with that of the divine control, and its discus- 
14. V 1 f followed the same lines. What 

, * ^ called the healthy natural view 

Human lile. that life may be honourable 

and happy if it is morally and religious!}' good — is 
taken in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and AMsdom, and 
the gloomier view by Job and Kohc^leth. Between 
tliese two last there is the difference that is referred 
to above ; one is tortured by the uncertainties and 
pains of life, the latter calmly affirms its emptiness.^ 
I'liis difference is to be ascribed to the philosophic 
training or to the temperament of Koh^leth, or to both 
of these causes. The (juestion was substantially solved, 
as before, by appeal to the life to come. No W’isdom 
book finds a source of happiness in man’s love to God 
and communion with him. The germ of this concep- 
tion is expressed by Hosea (Hos. 66); but it appears 
to have been overlaid b}' the sense of God’s majesty. 
The nearest approach to it is made in Wisdom ( 7 10 
82) ; but there it is not God but wisdom that is loved. 

In all this discussion it is physical evil alone that is 
considered ; the sages are at one with other OT writers 
in not undertaking to deal with the question of the 
origin of moral evil.'* They do not purposely avoid the 
question ; rather it did not present itself to them. 
Man s liability to sin was accepted as an ultimate fact. 
The problen^ of the reconciliation of God’s goodness 
1 Thus is clear when his book is freed from orthodox in- 
sertions. 

Why Wisdom says nothing of a bodily resurrection is not 
clear ; the idea had been accepted by some Jews (Daniel) long 
before its time. Perhaps the author thought of it as a relatively 
unimportant incident of the future life, and he might the more 
easily pass it by if, as is probable, the resurrection was confined 
in the current belief to Israelites. Possibly he did not accept it. 
The future which he had in mind concerned the nobler life of 
the soul, and included Gentiles as well as Jews. 

3 Koh^leth (Eccl. 224), like Ben Sira (Ecclus. 3O23, Heb. of 
40 18), advises enjoyment of the enjoyable things of life. 

^ Gen. 'I f. describes the first human sin, but not the psycho- 
logical beginning of evil ; and its purpose is not so much to 
relate the origin of sin as to account for certain great facts of 
human experience, namely, birth, toil, and death. Wisdom 
224, though it substitutes the devil for the serpent of Genesis, 
comes hardly nearer a solution of the question. 
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with the existence of moral evil was thus left untouched. 
Here, again, it was doubtless in large measure the 
overwhelming sense of divine absolute authority which 
made the Jews intellectually unfriendly to such an 
inquiry. * 

The phase of Jewish thought represented by the 
Wisdom books lasted into the first century of our era, 

IB Tk ^ r ending with Philo of Alexandria. It is, 

IB. Decline of . 


the Wisdom- 


however, to be observed that his ex- 


Llterature. 


positions take the form of commentaries 
on the Torah — he thinks it necessary 
to rest his conclusions on an inspired authority — and 
that, on the other hand, his system is simply Greek 
thought in a Jewish dress. T'he spontaneous philo- 
sophical teaching of the Jews reached its culmination in 
the Wisdom of Solomon (which was probably composed 
before the beginning of our era). As early as the 
middle of the second century b.c. , the national interest 
began to turn in other directions — political and legal ; 
the Messianic enthusiasts wrote apocalypses and hymns, 
and those who were more concerned with the social 
organisation of the nation developed the jurisprudence. 
The troublous times which succeeded cramped the 
creative power of the people. Few of the gnomic 
sayings of the Pirkc Aholh can be called philosophical, 
and later collections, such as the Alphabet of Den Sira, 
show no originality. The spirit of the W’isdom Literature 
was not revived till long afterwards, when the Jews 
began to devote themselves, under different conditions, 
to the study of Greek, Arabian, and modern European 
philosophy. The august figure of the creative Wdsdom 
(almost an hypostasis) is not referred to in the NT, and 
plays little part in later Jewish thought. ^ The philo- 
sophy of the earlier time remains a unique and inspiring 
creation of the Jewish mind. 

Besides commentaries, articles in dictionaries, and histories of 
old-Hebrew literature and of old-Hebrew religion, the following 
works may be mentioned : Gfrorer, Philo., 
16. Bibliography. 1831; Dahne, Religionsphilo- 
sophic, 1834 ; Bruch, Weisheitslehre d. 
Hehrder, 1851; M. Nicolas, Doctrines relig. d. Jui/s, i860; 
J. Hooykaas, Gesch. d. bco/ening v. d. •wijsheid onder d. Heb., 
1862 ; ]\I. Heinze, Lehre z>. Logos, 1872 ; K. Siegfried, Philo v. 
Alexandria, 1875 ; Derenbourg, Hist, et gcogr. d. 1 . Palestine, 
1877; J- Drummond, Philo jndeeus, 1888; C. G. Chavannes, 
La Religion dans la Bible, 1889 ; H. Bois, Origines d. 1 . Phil. 
J udeo- Alexandrine, 1890; A. Aall, Gesch. d. Logosidee, 1896;. 
T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 1887, and Jewish Religious 
Life (American Lectures), 1898. C. H. T. 
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Teaching (§§ 7-12, 18). Text and Versions (§ 11/.'). 
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WISDOM OF SOLOMON, or simply Wisdom, one 
of the Apocryphal books of the OT (see Apocryph.v, 
§ 8). 

The title varies slightly in different MSS of the Sepluaginl : 

I (55b* (TOi^Ca SaXojficjvo?, 0B SaXtoficov, (DR o’. SaAo/xiui/TOj, 
<55A O'. SoAofia)»'T09 ; the Latin has Liber 

1. Name and Sajicntia:; the Syriac, ed. Lagarde (Mus. 
plan. brit. 14,443), ‘ The great Wisdom of Solomon 

^ * in Walton, ‘The book of the great Wisdom 

of Solomon, son of David,' with the remark, ‘concerning which 
there is doubt whether some other Hebrew sage, writing in the 
spirit of prophecy, did not compose it in the name of Solomon, 
and it was so accepted.' 

The book appears to have been written to console 
I and instruct the Jews, and to warn their enemies, in a 
time of severe trial ; the author’s particular point of 
view is indicated by the title. The book divides itself, 
by its subject matter, into two main parts, each of which 
may be further subdivided. Thus : — 1 . The part played 

^ However, the question stood outside the range of thought 
of ihe ancient world in general, unless it be held lo form a part 
I of the pantheistic systems of India. 

2 The Sophia of the KabbTda is a different conception from 
the Wisdom of Proverbs and of the Book of Wisdom, though 
' the two doubtless spring in pari from the .same source, and 
have some things in common. 
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by Wisdom in human life (1-0) : (i) Her moral demands 
and her rewards (1-5); (2) Her nature and powers 
(6-9). II. Illustrations of her power taken from the 
ancient history of Israel (10-19) ; (i) The patriarchs 
and the exodus (10/) ; (2) The Canaanites (12) ; (3) 
Digression on idolatry (13-15); (4) Contrast between 
Cod's dealings with the Israelites and his treatment of 
the Egyptians (16-19). 

The author makes his first section (.and so perhaps the whole 
book is to be considered) an address to kings (I i 0 appar- 
ently wishing to influence the potentates in 
2. Outline, whose hands lay the outward fortunes of the 
Jews ; but his discourse is of a general nature, 
applying to all men. He begins by aflirming that unrighteous- 
ness is alien to Wisdom and is punished with death by God, 
though, in truth, God does not de; ire the destruction of any, 
but the wicked, against his purpose, call down death on them- 
selves (1) ; then, passing to the moral question raised by the 
absence of just compensation in this world, he observes that the 
wicked (by whom he appears to mean Jewish apostates), because 
they deny future retribution, give themselves up to sensual 
enjoyment here, and, because they are reproved by the righteous, 
hate and persecute them, not knowing that God created man to 
be immortal (*2) ; whilst, on the other hand, the sufferings of the 
righteous in this world are only a chastening, their hope is f^ull 
of immortality, hereafter they shall be honoured and happy, and, 
in fact, the wicked even in this life are miserable, and their 
offspring is cursed (3 1-12) he adds (against a current view) 
that happiness does not consist in children and old age, childless 
virtue is better than vice with children, and the truly venerable 
age is wisdom and probity (3 13-4 9) ; then, resuming the general 
argument, he observes that the value of righteousness will be 
demonstrated hereafter, when good men, here scorned by the 
bad, will be blessed, whilst the bad. crushed by divine wrath, 
will be forced to acknowledge the folly of their course (4 io-5 23). 

In view of all this he proceeds to assure kings that they need 
wisdom in order that they may govern worthilj'’ and attain to 
immortality ('■» 1-21), and king Solomon (with whom the author 
here identities himself) describes his own experience, how he 
had loved and sought after wisdom, what gre.at things she had 
taught him, with what wonderful power and beauty she is 
endowed, she being, indeed, an effluence and image of God, 
how, therefore, he had desired to dwell with her always as his 
spouse, and he besought God, who alone could give her, to 
bestow her on him (622-S21); then follows the prayer in svhich 
the young king, acknowledging and pleading human weakness, 
begs that Wisdom and God’s Holy Spirit may be sent down to 
him from the holy heavens (9). The prayer concludes with the 
reflection tiiat men of former generations were guided by 
\V’isdom, and thus the author passes naturally to his second 
division, a review of the old history. Wisdom, he says, pre- 
served and guided the patriarchs, from Adam to Josejih, and, 
by Moses, led the Israelites victoriously from Egypt (10). The 
remainder of the book (from chap. 11 1), no longer occupying 
itself with wisdom,^ takes the form of an address to God, detail- 
ing his special miraculous care of Isr.ael, particularly in the 
treatment of Egypt, with brief reference to the coiuiuest of 
Canaan. The author, undertaking to give a religious-philosoplii- 
cal sketch of the history, points out that the Egyptians were | 
punished by means of their animal gods, yet not wholly de- 
stroyed, but given space for repentance (11) ; that the Canaanites 
also were punished for their sins, but not blotted out at one 
blow, God doing all things in just measure, and training his own 
people in righteousness by the spectacle of the castigation of 
their enemies (12 1-22), and (the main argument being now ' 
resumed) that the Egyptians, through the terrible punishment 
inflicted on them by means of their own gods, were compelled 
to acknowledge the true God, whom they had before declared 
that they did not know (12 23-27). 

At this point the author pauses in order to explain the nature 
and origin of idolatry (/.^., poljuheism). The least blameworthy 
(though still an inexcusable) form of idolatry’, he says, is the 
worship of the powers of nature, by whose beauty men were 
naturally attracted (13 1-9), whilst the worship of beasts and 
stones and images made by human hands is ridiculous (13 lo-to), 
as, for example, the homage paid by seamen to images (14 1-5), 
and all idolatry is accursed as having been the source of 
moral corruption (146-12); idolatry originated in a ilesire to 
honour dead children and kings, and was helped forward by the 
skill of artists, who made beautiful images (14 13-21), and so came 
all the frightful vices of society, for which men will surely be 

? unished (14 22-31), from which idolatry Israel kept free, whilst 
srael's enemies fell into this childish absurdity (15). Returning ; 
now to the history, the author declares that G<^ did indeed 
send plagues on his people (in the wilderness), not dealing with 
them in destructive furj', but chastising them, and further, ^ 
making nature fight for them (in Egypt), and giving them 
angels’ fewd, that they might learn to trust in him (1(>) ; that the 
contrast in God’s dealing further appears in his appalling the I 
Egyptians with a horror of darkness and monstrous apparitions, 
while the Israelites had light and guidance and the comfort of a 
pillar of fire and a friendly sun (17 i-18^), that it is visible in the 
remarkable destruction of the Egyptian firstborn (when the 
almighty Word, a fierce warrior, leaped down from heaven into 
the doomed land), whilst the plague (in the rebellion of Dathan 
and Korah), which devastated the Israelites, was subdued by 
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the intervention of Aaron (18 5-25), and finally, that it i. to be 
seen in the overthrow of the Red Sea, when the Egyptians 
were punished for their treachery to strangers (worse than that of 
.Sodom), whilst the freed Israelites roamed over beautiful pastures, 
and thus in all things God magnified and glorified his people (19X 

Certain features of the book have given rise to doubts 
as to its complete and unitary character. The abrupt 

3. Unity historical sketch, which ends 

with the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, has suggested the view that the work is not 
complete (Calmet), that the continuation of the his- 
torical sketch was abandoned by the author as too large 
an undertaking, or cut short by some accident ((jrotius, 
Hasse, Eichhorn), or that, having been written by him, 
it was lost by the accidents of time (Hevdcnreich). 
This consideration, though not without force, is not 
decisive ; the author may have stopped at this point 
because he thought the illustrations given from the 
earliest history sufficient, or because he wished to single 
out the Egyptians (Ewald), or (Grimm) because he 
felt that the later history was lacking in picturesque and 
dramatic character, and that it chronicled chictly the 
subjection of the Israelites to their enemies. The 
question of completeness may be left undecided ; but it 
may be said that the work, in its present form, does 
not necessarily make the impression that it is a fragment. 

Xor, perhaps, is it possible to decide with certainty 
whether the book is the production of one man. d'he 
two main divisions are not very closely connected ; 
the history of the fathers in the second part (which 
is at once a glorification of Israel, and an attack on 
idolatry in general and Egyptian idolatry in particular) 
may appear to be quite distinct from the praise of wisdom 
in the first part, which is a philosophical consideration 
of the life of the author’s ow n day ; Solomon is not 
introduced till chap. 6 ; after 11 r the narrative does not 
mention wisdom, but is wholly concerned with the 
history ; and the style changes, being, in the first part, 
relatively simple and direct, with constant regard to the 
Hebrew principle of parallelism, whilst, in the second 
part, it is ambitious, grandiloquent, or turgid, compli- 
cated and artificial, often without parallelism. On the 
other hand, it may be said that a logical unity is recog- 
nisable in the fact that the two points of attack in the 
work, apostasy and idolatry, represent the two great 
enemies of the later devout Judaism, and that a conscious- 
ness of unity is shown in 9 i 8 , which makes the transition 
from the first part to the second, and has not the appear- 
ance of an editorial insertion ; that the similarity betw een 
1 r and 6 r suggests that the same speaker is intended 
tliroughout, that the non-mention of wisdom after II i 
is due to the fact that the author became so immersed 
in his historical sketch (which he meant as an indictment 
of his own contemporaries) thatheforgot the philosophical 
thesis with which he set out, that the change of style is 
a natural consequence of the change of subject matter, 
the moral and philosophical discussions falling more 
easily into the form of the Book of Proverbs, the dramatic 
scenes of the earlier history readily suggesting legendary 
touches and highly -coloured language, and that there 
are marked resemblances of tone and style in the two 
parts — , the rush of thought of the second part is 
paralleled in the description of the wacked ( 5 ) and of 
wisdom (722-8 I ), and the religiously elevated and digni- 
fied tone of the first part appears here and there in the 
second (cp 1 13-15 9 1-6 with 11 23-26 12 19 16 7). On the 
whole it seems easier to account for the differences of 
matter and style under the supposition of one single 
author than to explain the unity under the supposition 
of two or more authors. 

In the last century there were several attempts to 
ascribe the book to a number of hands. 

This analysis was be^un, according to Bretschneider, by 
Houbigant, who divided the work into two 

4. History of parts, chaps. 1-9 and chaps. 10-19, and was 

criticism. herein followed by Doederlein ; only, whilst 

Houbigant ascribed the first part (written in 
Hebrew) to Solomon, and the second (written in Greek) to a later 
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writer, Doederlein denied the Solomonic authorship ; from this 
analysis Kichhorn dissents only in making the division at 11 2 
and regarding the whole book as having been originally written 
ill Greek, and IJertholdt begins the second part with 13. Nach- 
tigal’s proposal, to cut the book up into a number of parts and 
make it an anthology, met with no favour, and Ilretschneider 
contented himself with dividing Eichhorn’s first section into two, 
thus making three sections in the book, of which the first (1 i-Og), 
a fragment of a larger work written by a Greek-speaking Jew 
(who, however, was not imbued with Platonic philosophy), at 
the time when Antiochus Epiphanes was meditating his assault 
on the Jewish religion, deals with the ‘righteous,’ that is, the 
faithful part of the Jewish people ; the second (tJ Q-lO), composed 
by an Alexandrian Jewish contemporary of Philo, is devoted to 
wisdom ; the third (12-19), of the same period, is the work of 
a Jewish partisan, and chap. 11 is the insertion of an editor. 

The arginnents used by these scholars (given at length 
by Gritnin) are substantially those which are mentioned 
above. No one since Bretschncider’s time has advocated 
such a dismemberment of the book, and at present its 
unity is generally regarded as certain or probable. 

The aim of the work appears from what has been 
already said. 'Phe author is equally concerned to rebuke 
. . apostate Jews and idolatrous Gentiles, to con- 
sole and encourage his suffering fellow-country- 
men, and to extol the greatness of his nation. He calls 
on princes to observe that virtue, though here oppressed, 
will be rewarded in the next world, that wisdom, which 
is the source of virtue and the informing spirit of all 
things good, is the gift of the God of Israel, that in the 
past she has saved men from great perils, and that God, 
in ancient times, glorified his people Israel by delivering 
them from the hands of their enemies ; especially that, 
for their sake, he formerly inflicted terrible punishment 
on the Egyptians. In a word, he comforts his people 
(and warns their enemies) by assuring them that God is 
on their side, 

d'he work appears to have been always held in high 
estimation. From its inclusion in the Septuagint we 
_ may probably infer that the Egyptian Jews 

6. fortunes. value to it from the time 

of its composition, whether or not they regarded it as 
canonical in the full sense of the term.^ As to the 
position assigned to it by early l^alestinian Jews, the 
only evidence is that which may perhaps be derived 
from its recognition in the XT. d'here are a number 
of coincidences of expression which have been held 
by some scholars to indicate a use of the book by 
some XT writers ; lists of such expressions may be 
found in X'itzsch, Kern (in the Tubingen Zeitsch. f. 
Theologie, 1835), Stier {Apokryphen , 1853), and others. 
On the other hand, Tholuck, Grimm, Farrar, and other 
writers regard the resemblances as too general to prove 
quotation. From the nature of the material it is hardly 
possible to speak decidedly on this point ; but a com- 
parison of certain passages makes it not improbable that 
the book was known to Paul and some of his followers, 
and suggested to them certain expressions and lines of 
thought. 

For e.xample, 5 17 Eph. 013 /I {-KOLVO-nkiav , OojpaKa 5ixaio- 
trui'ij?), 7 25 yr Heb. 1 3 {anavyaa-ixa), 15 2 Cor. 64 (/SapuVei, 
/Sapovjutei'oi), 9 16 Jn. 3i2 (comparison of earthly things and 
heavenly things as to the difficulty of understanding them), 11 lyZ- 
13 1-8 14 24-26 Rom. 1 20-32 (de.scription of the blindness and vices 
of the Gentile world), 11 23 Act.s 17 3o(7rapop«s, u7repi8wi», God’s 
overlooking of men’s sin.s), 10 7 i Tim. 4 10 (God the Saviour of 
all men). 

Be this as it may, it is generally agreed that, from the 
end of the first century onwards, it was esteemed and 
used by Christian writers. 

Clement of Rome, in i Cor. 27, has an almost exact verbal 
reproduction of 11 22 12 12, and so Irenmus in Ai/z>. H(pr, 438, 
cp 0 19 ;2 the later Patristic writers generally regarded the work 

1 It is possible that it was through the Christians that the 
book received its place in the Greek collection of Jewish Scrip- 
tures, but to this view there are serious objections ; it is not likely 
that the early Christians would adopt any non-Chiistian book 
which did not have .some sort of Jewish authority (see Canon, 
§ 58). 

- In the canon of Melito (in Eus. the expres- 

sion irapoifiiaL koX 17 <ro<{>ia should probably be read tt. 17 xa'i 
<Tofj>ia. In the e/ sapientia Saloitjonis of the Murat orian Frag- 
ment Credner reads ut instead of et^ and Grimm doubts whether 


as inspired, though Origen, Eusebius, and Augustine denied the 
Solomonic authorship (see Clem.Al. Strom, ed. Potter, 609; 
Hippolylus, ed. Lagarde, 66; Cyprian, Exhort. Mart. 12; 
Ongen, Cent. Cel. 3 72 ; Euseb. Ptuep. In; August. De Docir. 
Christ. 2 8), and the title 17 Trardperoi cro<})ia was given to it, as to 
Ben Sira (see Ecclesiasticus) ; homilies on it appear to have 
been composed by the presbyter Bellator (so Rabanus M aunts, 
Pnef. in libr. Sap.')^ and, from Rabanus onwards, there is a con- 
tinuous line of expository works. 

It has, with few exceptions, been regarded by Christian 
scholars as a work of high value, in spite of its occasional 
turgid rhetoric and narrow nationalism ; so Luther and 
most writers up to the present time. Bellican held it to 
be inspired ; but in this view he stands almost alone 
among Protestants. The opinion as to its canonicity 
has varied greatly. 'Fhe fathers cited it freely as 
‘ Scripture ’ or as of divine authority, but apparently 
without having in mind the question of canonicity. 
Augustine seems to be the first writer who formally 
included it in the list of canonical books. It was 
recognised as canonical by the Roman Church in 
the decree of the council of Trent, and shared the 
fortunes of the other Apocryphal books in the contro- 
versies between Protestants and Catholics in the seven- 
teenth century, in the movement which banished the 
books from the publications of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in the German discussions of 1851-1855. 
We may be content to say that the Palestinian Jews 
did not accept it as an inspired Scripture (their standard 
Ixiing in some regards local and narrow), that it was so 
acce[)ted probably by the Egyptian Jews (though it is 
not cited by Philo), certainly by many Patristic writers, 
that it is now accepted by the Roman and Anglican 
churches, and rejected by the various Protestant 
churches, and that, for the rest, it must stand on its 
own merits. 

The book assumes the divine oneness, omnipresence 
(I7 12 1), omniscience (I7 7 16), and omnipotence 

p,,. . (II23), and God’s providential care of 

7. btnicai {U3)] it calls him (13i) 

and religious ^ 3,^, 

^ ‘ world, it says, was created by God 

(99), not out of nothing, but out of formless matter 
(11 17). It ascribes to him wisdom (see below), justice 
(12 15), and kindness (1 13 11 23-26 12 13-16 15i I67), and 
calls Inin Father (14 3), but, like the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, represents him as the especial 
friend and guardian of Israel (I62 I818 19 22): Israel 
he chastens (12 23), other nations, the enemies of his 
people, he punishes (12 20), yet with the design of lead- 
ing them to repentance ( 1 2 2-20). But chaps. 1 ly^ clearly 
express the idea that the enemies of Israel are predestined 
to be cursed, and this conception is naively put by the 
side of the proclamation of God’s universal love. The 
idea of an all-controlling fate, superior to God, is not 
found in the book. The dvdyKr} of 194 is the ‘ destiny' 
determined by God ; the term is Greek, the conception 
is Hebrew — it is the OT idea of divine predestination. 

The word of God is simply the utterance of his will 
(9 1 16 12 26) and never approaches the Philonian Logos, 

™ , ... even in the fine passage (18 15) in which 

8. Word, spirit, a fierce warrior, 


wisdom, etc. 


leaps down from the divine throne into 


the doomed land of Egypt, or in 9 i, in which ‘word’ 
is indeed a parallel to ‘wisdom’ (z^. 2), but wisdom is 
here not a personification, but a simple attribute of God, 
and the thought of fn is that of Ps. 889. The con- 
ception of the spirit of the Lord is the same as that in 
the later (exilian and post-exilian) OT books, the term 
being equivalent to ‘ being or person of God ' ; it is an 
anthropomorphic expression, based on the assumption 
that God, like man, has a separate inward principle or 
true being. This spirit is said to fill the world, to con- 
tain all things, to be in all things (I7 12 1), and is 
identified with wisdom and with God (I4-7). It is the 
holy spirit of God (Is. 63 10 f. Ps. 51 n 143 10), which is 

the reference is not to the canonical Book of Proverbs rather than 
to our Apocryphal Wisdom. 
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sent from heaven (as a divine breath or influence) to 
console men (9 17), and, as a divine teacher, cannot dwell 
with unrighteousness (I5). I'his representation does 
not reach hypostatisation ; but it is a very vigorous 
personification (cp Rom. 8). A similar remark is to be 
made of the conception of wisdom regarded as an 
attribute of God, only the description is here more 
elaborate, and there is a nearer approach to hypostatisa- 
tion. Wisdom, it is said, was with God when he made 
the world (cp Prov. 822-31) and knew his will, sits ever 
by his throne, and is his intimate associate (949 83), 
she is an effluence from his glory, the mirror of his 
power, the image of his goodness {725/.), she is ani- 
mated by an acute, vigorous, benevolent spirit, is of 
perfect beauty, knows, directs, controls all things ( 7 22-29 
II 81), transforming the souls of men (727), bestowing 
on them all virtues {84-8), and guiding their outward 
fortunes (10), coming to dwell with them as beloved 
friend and counsellor (829), but bestowed only by God, 
and to be obtained from him by prayer {821 9 ). She 
is thus, on the one hand, substantially identical with 
Philo’s Logos, and, on the other hand, blends insensibly 
with the hunmn quality of wisdom. 

Other quasi-hypostatical intermediaries between God and the 
world are recognised by some modern writers (as Bois) in the 
terms ‘power’ (1 3), ‘justice’ (Is), ‘providence’ ( 14 3 17 2), 
‘mercy’ (16 10), ‘hand’ (11 17), ‘hypostasis’ (16 21); but this 
seems to be reading loo large a meaning into the terms in 
question (see Wisdom Literature, § 8) ; as to the ‘ hypostasis ’ 
or ‘ substance ’ of 16 21 it appears to be simply manna. 

The conceptions of ‘ wisdom ’ and ' spirit ’ stand mid- 
way, in the line of advance toward hypostatisation, 
between the earlier ideas of the O F and the later ideas 
of Philo and of the XT. 

Of other supernatural beings there is mention of only 
Gentile deities and the devil. The former are declared, 
with greater distinctness than is found in the OT, to be 
nonentities, invented by the folly of men ( 11 13 f . ). The 
e.xistenee of the devil is assumed, and he is identified 
(224) with the serpent of Gen. 3 . The name for him 
here used { 5 idj 3 o\o^) is probably taken from the Septiia- 
gint, which so renders the Ilebrew Safari in Ps. 109 
( 108)6 Job 16 /, 21^;^, iCh. 21 i (BA; not L) ; the 
identification of the serpent with a supreme evil spirit 
occurs only here and in Secrets of Enoch ( 31 3-6) in the 
extant Jewish pre-Christian literature,^ and in both 
books his seduction of Eve is ascribed to his envy. 
This identification probably sprang from a deepening 
sense of sin, and from a growing conviction of the 
necessity of separating God from the moral evil of the 
world. The author’s silence respecting demons and 
angels (in which he accords w'ith the other wisdom 
books) is possibly due to the philosophical nature of 
his thought, in w'hich wisdom takes the place of all 
other good intermediary agents (see Wisdom Litera- 
ture, §11), and the one demon, the devil, is held to 
be sufficient to account for the evil of the world. 

The doctrine of the book concerning man is in part 
an expansion of the teaching of the OT. There is 
9 Man trichotomy (body, soul, spirit), only the 
dichotomy of the inward principle of life (soul, 
spirit) and its outer easement (body). The soul or spirit 
the author represents (herein following Gen. 27) as 
breathed into the body by God (15 ii), and, at death, 
received into the other world never to return (cp the 
avowal of ignorance on this point in Eecles. 821). The 
question of human freedom is not formally discussed, 
and probably did not present itself to the author's mind 
as a problem to be solved. Freewill is assumed in some 
passages, as in 1 16, in which it is said that bad men call 
down destruction on themselves, and in 5613, in which 
they attribute their WTetchedness to their own folly. On 
the other hand, man is said (12 10 13 1) to be foolish by 
nature, unable of himself to know God, and yet (223, 
whieh gives an interpretation of Gen. 1 27) the image of 

1 In the Sibylline oracle.s (I49) the tempter of Eve is the 
‘serpent,’ and in the Enoch Similitudes ( 696 ) one of the evil 
‘angels’ (see note of R. H. Charles in his ed. of E 7 toch). 
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God’s being. Of a control by God of human thought 
and destiny nothing is said directly. 

The work passes beyond the O T and Semitic thought 
in general in its adoption of the Platonic theory of the 
pre-existence of souls (820, and cp 158 16), and this 
involves a sort of predestination ; Solomon says that 
being good he came into an undefiled body. Still, the 
author s practical view of moral life does not seem to be 
materially affected by his philosophical theories ; he holds 
to moral weakness, general divine control of life, and 
moral responsibility without troubling himself to define 
the limits of these facts, and he appears to adopt the 
o r division of men into good and bad, going beyond 
the Inter OT books, however, in recognising the possi- 
bility of passing from one class to the other.* But his 
horizon is here limited— he has in mind the flagrant 
sinners of his time, the apostates and the idolaters, and 
he cannot be said to express a general view of the ethical 
capacity of man. lie holds, however (9 15), that the 
corruptible body presses down the soul (cp 2 Cor. 54). 

Sin, disobedience to God’s moral law, is represented 
in one passage (224) as having been introduced into the 

10 Sin devil (for death is the result of 

* sin), in another passage (14 27) as the result of 
idolatry. This apparent discrepancy does not point to 
two authors, but comes from a shifting of the point of 
view. Following Gen. 3 the author says that sin, as an 
historical fact, made its first appearance in the world in 
the disobedience of Eve, and, like the OT, he does not 
think of explaining its psychological origin ; but, looking 
at the vices of the society of his own time, he traces 
them all to idolatry, whieh is the negation of the know- 
ledge of God ; the vagueness of his thought on this 
point is apparent from the fact that he not only gives no 
chronological beginning of idolatry, but refers it to an 
intellectual weakness (13i 14 14) whose origin he does 
not explain. He falls back on the teaching of observa- 
tion that men are by nature morally weak (513). and 
must, in order to be saved from error, be instructed and 
strengthened by (jod (los / ). This natural moral 
weakness he (like the OT) does not bring into historical 
connection with the transgression of Eve or of Adam. 
'T he spiritual safeguard against sin, union of heart with 
God, is finely expressed in 152/ : ‘even if we sin, we 
are thine, knowing thy power [that is, submitting our- 
selves humbly to thy righteous and merciful control] ; 
but we will not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine, 
for to know thee is perfect righteousness.' Faith (only 
814) is used in the general sen.se of acceptance of God’s 
will, and trust in him for protection. 

For the wicked, it is said (310-1217 43), there is 
retribution in this life, and men are punished by means 

11 Future sins (11 16), but the real and 

universal recompense of moral conduct 
comes in the future life. Here the author passes quite 
beyond the OT thought, in which Shfiol has no ethical 
character, and the resurrection (Dan. 12) is confined to 
Israelites. Hereafter, he declares (3-5), the position cf 
all men will be determined by their moral character — 
the righteous will have peace and glory, the wicked 
will be in misery (4 18-20 ]72i): passages like 514/ 
in which the transitory hope of the wicked is contrasted 
with the everlasting hope of the righteous, must be 
interpreted, from the general thought of the book, to 
mean not the annihilation of the ungodly, but their 
endless misery. Possibly the author here has in mind 
the denial of future retribution in Ecclesiastes, more 
probably he is opposing a general Sadducean opinion 
of his time. He makes no reference to purgatorial 
future punishment or to a bodily resurrection, unless the 
latter be inv'olved in the ‘glorious kingdom’ (5 16 620) 
and dominion over the nations (38) whieh the righteous 
are to receive, and this is not probable, since, if resur- 
rection had been meant, there seems to be no reason 

t This possibility is assumed in a simple unreflective way in 
Ezek. 18 . 
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why it should not have been distinctly mentioned. 
'J'he conditions of the future life are stated in the most 
general way — there are no details of happiness and 
toriuent, only vague mention of light and darkness, 
with no clear indication of place, no distinct heaven or 
hell. The author contents himself with emphasising 
th(! fundamental fact of moral retribution ; his reticence 
as to details may be due to his philosophical dislike of 
the crude pictures in such books as Enoch (see EscitA- 
TOLOGY, indt’.x, s.vv. ' Heaven,’ ‘ Hell'). Man, beholds 
(here again following Clen. 3 ), was ercated to be im- 
mortal (in this world apparently), and w'ould so have 
been, but for the entrance of death through the envy of 
the devil, and the folly of the first human pair. All 
good ethical human qualities, wisdom and righteousness, 
arc, according to the author, the gift of God, or of 
God's minister, \Msdom (7 i6 84 94 12). 

Besides general rightness of conduct he particularises 
{87) the four virtues of Greek philosophy — moderation, 
V' t a practical sense, justice, and courage or 
fortitude ((7’w0/)O(nVT7, St/catoo'iyj/ry, 
dpdpeia) — as things than which there is nothing more 
profitable in life, and these also he represents as the 
gift of W’isdom. His more general catalogue of virtues 
{7 22 f) embraces the gentler quality of ‘ philanthropy,’ 
and the Hebrew idea of ‘holiness,’ and, following the 
o r, he represents the combination of justice and 
philanthropy (1219) as something w'hich is taught us by 
the example of Ciod himself. His ethical code thus 
offers a happy union of Jewish and Greek elements ; of 
ethical philosophy proper (inquiry into the basis of 
moral beliefs and conduct) he has nothing. On the 
other hand, in his ethical attitude toward non-Israelitish 
peo})les he is narrow ; like the prophets, he sees nothing 
good in other civilisations (as, for example, the Egyptian), 
but, from his national religious point of view', involves 
them in one sweeping condemnation. He w’as a pupil 
of the Greeks ; but he does not, by a single word, 
express sympathy with their thought and life, or betray 
any suspicion that they have played an important part 
in the divine education of humanity. He recognises 
only one true law of life, and this, he sa3's (18 4), is to 
be given to the world by Israel ; this is the view of the 
exili.m and post-exilian prophets, but in our author we 
expect some modification of the old statement. There 
is no trace of asceticism in the book ; the passage (3i3- 
46) which has been so interpreted is really a protest 
against what the author regarded as the undue importance 
attached by some to the posse.ssion of children, and a 
repetition of the OT declaration (Is. 50 4/.) that bodily 
conditions shall not determine membership in the 
Israelitish community. It was an old complaint of the 
pious in Israel that the wicked were often well provided 
with children (Ps. ITub a gift which was supposed to 
be a special mark of divine favour (Ps. 1273-5 I2S3). 
P>en Sira had already ( 10 1-4) protested against the 
exaggerated form of this view, and our author makes a 
special application of the protest to the case of illicit 
unions ; it is better, he says, to have no children than 
to obtain them by immoral unions ; the virtuous w'oman, 
though barren, shall be blessed in the final di>'ine 
visitation, and the eunuch, if he be righteous, shall 
have compensating part in the temple of the Lord (so 
Is. 565), that is, shall be deemed w'orthy of an honour- 
able position in the public w'orship. Such an opinion 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as springing from 
Therapeutist hostility to marriage. The fine thought 
that honourable old age is not measured by number 
of years (4 8/.) which is a correction or revision of Prov. 
I631 Ecclus. 254-6, though, according to Philo {De Vit. 
con tempi. 8), it expresses a principle of the Therapeutas, 
is of too general a nature to be regarded as borrowed 
from them ; it is found in the Stoics (cp Cic. De Fin. 3), 
and looks not to contempt of life, but to emphasising 
the better side of life. 

With all his strong national feeling, he, like the other 
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Hokmah writers (see Wisdom Literature, § 6), lays 
Wn ah’ stress on the national ritual of 

^ w'orship ; he mentions, as historical 

facts, the offering of sacrifice by the Israelites (18 9) and 
of incense by Aaron ( 18 21), puts into Solomon’s mouth 
( 98 ) the words ‘temple, altar, tabernacle,’ and quotes 
(.314) a reference to the temple from the OT (Is. 565), 
but otherwise ignores the external cultus. He regards 
prayer and praise as the highest expression of religious 
feeling. He draws largely Irom the I‘entaieuch and 
somewhat from Isaiah and the Psalms, but, after the 
manner of the time, does not name them or other 
sacred books, or make allusion to the existence of a 
sacred canon. 

The book, in spite of some glaring faults, deserves 
to be ranked among the masterpieces of reflective verse. 

- If it cannot be called poetry, it is an 

. 1 erary <^(j„iij.able example of elevated sticho- 

’ metric writing, with not a few really 
poetical passages. 

The number of its stichoi is variously stated (in Swete’s ed. 
of the Sept.) at 1124 IP>], 1121 [kI, and 1092 [Ap, the Latin 
trau.slation has a few lines not found in the Greek. ^ The author 
employs, not metre, but the Hebrew parallelism, and the 
He! )rew system of ictus, a certain succession of accented 
syllables, between which come varying numbers of unaccented 
syllables; in the passages (such as IO3921), in which there are 
suggestions of Greek iambic, dactylic, and asynarlete metres, 
the combinations of syllables are probably either accidental 
(such as are sometimes found even in modern prose works), or 
the occasional imitations which a writer acquainted with Greek 
poetry’’ might permit himself.2 

The construction of the book is skilful. After show- 
ing men’s supreme need of righteousness, the author 
_ . dramatically introduces the two classes 

1 . btruc ure. ^vhich mankind is divided, and 
describes their contrasted fates. On the basis of this 
picture he appeals to kings to embrace wisdom, as 
whose exponent and laudator Solomon appears, giving 
his own experience, and extolling wisdom as the source 
of all knowledge, physical, moral, and religious, as an 
effluence from God and his companion and co-w'orker, 
and as the teacher and saviour of men of ancient times. 
In illustration of this last point he gives a sketeh of the 
history of the patriarchs and of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage and their conquest of 
C'anaan. This plan of the work was w'ell fitted to 
commend it to the author’s contemporaries ; the 
philosophical praise of wisdom is justified by the ex- 
hibition of its practical value, and the whole picture 
conveys encouragement to the suffering righteous, and 
a solemn warning to all the enemies, apostate and 
Gentile, of the chosen people, whose special possession 
and guardian w'isdom is. 

The style varies in the different parts. The first 
part (chaps. 1-9) approaches the evenly balanced aphor- 
istic form of Proverbs, with the distinciive 
16. btyle. characteristics of the Hebrew^ parallelism ; 
but it is made up of connected discourses, each of 
which aims at a definite demonstration or exposition, 
and the style is far more flowing than that of Proverbs 
and Ben Sira, in this respect rather resembling Ecclesi- 
astes. In the second part (chaps. 10 - 19 ), whilst the 
stichometry is maintained, with a flavour of parallelism, 
the nature of the subject matter produces an approach 
to simple prose, with an inflation born of the desire to 
make the history impressive. In both parts power of 
imagination is conspicuous ; the pictures of the final 
overthrow of the w'icked (517-23) and the terrors of the 
Egyptians (17 /) have the cumulation and rush in 
which Ezekiel is a master, and many of the epithets 
have an ^Eschylean force and majesty ; it is perhaps 
this torrent-like movement that most impresses the 
reader in the author’s descriptions. Nor is he lacking 
in something that resembles humour as, in the descrip- 

t See Berger, Hist. d. 1 . Vulgate., etc. 

2 On apparent examples of Greek metrical lines see Farrar 
and Bois. 
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tion of the manufacture of an idol by the carpenter 
(1311-19), which is, however, only a slight expansion of 
an OT passage (Is. 44 12-17). He is fond of assonance, 
alliteration, and paronomasia, as well as of comparison 
and metaphor, has many instances of chiasm (as 815 
42), and in one case (617-20) employs the sorites. This 
last use is taken from Greek logic, of the others there 
are many examples both in the OT and in Greek 
writers. 'I'hroughout he shows fulness, richness, and 
vitality of conception, which is constatUly in danger of 
running into exaggeration and bombast. The nature 
of his material does not call for direct descriptions of 
external nature ; but in a number of passages he shows 
a fine feeling for colour, form, and movement (see 
59-1221-23 11 18 132 17 18-21). The author's noteworthy 
command of Greek suggests that he was well read in 
Greek poetical and philosophical literature. 

His vocabulary is rich a nd picturesque ; he uses a number of 
uncommon terms, is fond of compounds, and has himself 
originated compounds or given peculiar significations to e.xist- 
ing forms, as ^lAdi/fux^ (H 2j), ‘lover of souls’ (so Damasc. 
221), and perhaijs TTpuiTOTrAao-ro? (7 i 10 i). He has taken a 
number of expressions from the Septuagint, as n-erpa? dfcpord/nov 
(11 4, see Dt. S15); t'oi' ovra (13 i, see Ex. 814); (fxotj-Trjpa^ 
ovpavov (13 2, see Gen. 1 14) ; criroSos r] KapSia avrov (15 10, 
see Is. 44 20). On the other hand, his frequent Hebraisms 
(most of which occur in chapters l-O) show that he was deeply 
imbued with the style of the OT ; thus words, as cr/coAtot (I 3); 
0-aip.aTi (1 4) ; (iyiop npevp-a (1 5 9 17) ; etr^ara (2 16) ; exo’TTjcroi'Tat 
(•')2); ^rjAoi' (5 17) ; p.dTatoi (13 i) ; modes of expression, such as 
those in 4 17 16 8 13 (cp 1 8. 2 6) ; and the use of the connectives 
KixC, fie, yap and the like.^ 

The data for the determination of tlie origin of the 
book are found in its use of other books, the nature 

IT its ideas, and the historical con- 

17. Signs of .. . , . , . . 

• idAnq ditions which it implies. 

ud,6e . iued,b. ^ comparison of 4 1 (on childless virtue) 
M'ith Ecclus. 16 i *4 .suggests that our author was acquainted 
with tHe latter work. It is generally admitted that he used ihe 
.Septuagint transl.ation of the Pentateuch and Isaiah; whether 
he had the Septuagint Psalms is doubtful— in 3 1 he has an 
allusion to Ps. 31 5 [6|, in 15 isyC he gives rather a paraphrase th.an 
a citation of Ps. II54-7 ( = 135 15.17), in U>2o(from Ps. 7825) he 
has ayye\u)v Tpo(f>^p where iD has aprov d., and in 10 17 (from 
Ps. 10539) he has et? crxen-rji/ ■qp€pa<; where our Hebrew has 
simply ‘coverin.g’ and the psalm in 0 (Ps. 105 [104)39) el? (tk. 
aurois, from which, in view of his fondness for paraphrasing, it 
cannot be shown that he did or did not have the Psalms in 
<lreek. There is uncertainty also about the relation of 224 
(‘ the envy of the devil ’) to a similar statement in Secrets of 
Enoch 31 3 (and cp Jos. Sanhedrin, 59). The con- 

ception may have been an old one, derived by Wisdom and 
Secrets of Enoch from a common source, though, as it is not 
found in Enoch, it probably arose not long before the beginning 
of our era. The picture of reward and punishment in the future 
life is similar to that given in the Enoch similitudes. There is 
no reason to suppose that our author (luotes from Philo. 

Legendary additions to the OT narrative, so frequent 
in Wisdom, do not appear in any other book earlier 

18. Legendary ^ 2.-8).'^ It is 

^ only necessar}^ to compare our autlior s 
additions. i I u r i i • . /-ir. 

sketch of the early history (10-19) 

with that of Ecclus. (44-49) to see the great difference 
between the methods of the two writers ; the latter 
keeps himself strictly to the OT text, the former revels 
in fanciful embellishments (11 15 16 1 /. 918/ 21/. 17 69/. 
15-19 18 12 f. 17-19 19 ii/. 1721). This may be accounted 
for in part by the supposition that the Alexandrian 
Jews were very free in llieir dealing with the sacred 
books ; but, as 2 Macc. shows that there was a similar 
tendency in Palestine, we are led to refer it rather to 
a natural growth of legend, of which there are many 
examples in later Apocryphal books and in the Talmud.^ 
The allegorising method of interpretation, if found in 
Wisdom, would doubtless be Alexandrian, but would 
not give great aid in determining its date, since this 
method of interpretation was in use long before Philo’s 
time. But it does not seem to be employed by our 
author. 


'For full lexicographical lists see the commentaries of Grimm 
and Farrar. 

2 The treatment of Gen. 6 2 in Enoch is mythological ex- 
pansion under Persian stimulus. 

3 Cp also Gal. 3 19 i Cor. 10 4 2 Tim. 3 8. 
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The cases cited (by Boi^) .are not properly allegorising ; the 

C illar of salt (10 7) is .a 'monument,’ not a syml)ol, of an un- 
eheving soul; the pillar of cloud and fire (10 17) is not a 
‘ manifestation but a creation of Wisdom ; the bronze serpent 
(16 5-7) is not a symbol, it is an in.'itrumeni and assurance of 
salvation; the Egyptian darkne.ss (17 21) is an ‘image,’ a faint 
physical suggestion, of the darkness of future punishment ; on 
the high. priest s robe (18 24) was the whole cosmu.s, but only as 
the glory of the fathers was on the four rows of stones, and the 
divine majesty on the liara (‘holy to the Lord’). Reuss's 
remark, that the Egyptians are introduced throughout as a i>'pe 
of pagans in general, and that the history is regarded as a sort 
of theory, is correct ; through the Egyptians the author aimed at 
his own contemporaries. Ihis, however, is not allegorising ; it 
may be called a first step toward the method so fully developed 
by Philo, but it has not reached the point of seeing in things 
and persons merely representations of religious irutli. 

The author’s silence respecting Messianic hopes is a 
trait which he has in common with other sapienti.al 

19 . Eschatology. I-'i'kk.mlri-., 

8 5/- )* is not an exact indication 
of date. His picture of the .sufl'erings and future glory 
of the righteous (’2-5), though it may be based on Is. 53 
and has been regarded by some expositors as a predic- 
tion of the Messiah,' presents no individual human 
deliverer, but, after the manner of the prophets, simply 
represents pious Israel as destined to be glorified. In 
part of the late pre-Christian Palestinian literature also 
(as Dan., Sib. Or. , iMacc. , Pss. of .Sol.) it is the 
nation that is the centre of hope ; it is only in the later 
portions of Enoch (as chap. 46) that a personal Messiah 
plays a real role (see Mk.ssi.vh, g 7; Kscii.vtology, 
§ ^5 y* )• dhat Wisdom lias a well-developed doctrine 

of ethical immortality, and yet says nothing of resur- 
rection, may be due to its Egyptian origin. The itlea 
of resurrection was a Palestinian growth, based on 
Jewish convictions, but shaped under the stimulus of 
Zoroastrianism, and it may well have lagged behind in 
Egypt. On the other hand, Ale.xandria was the meeting- 
place of old Egyptian and Greek i<leas out of which the 
monotheistic Jews could easily fashion an elevated moral 
conception of the world to come. ICach Jewish centre 
would thus work out its own favourite idea of the future, 
and the fusion of the two ideas would take time. This 
fusion had certainly occurred before the composition of 
the earliest XT book, and ajjparently rd.so before the 
time of the Enoch-section chaps. 91-104, a tract which 
in some respects resembles our book, the date of which 
is, however, uncertain, though it may jirobably be jiut 
in the first century H.r. (cp Charles, Book of linoch). 
Wisdom appears to have been written before the fusion 
of the two ideas was acconi])lislie(l in Egypt ; but, on 


the other hand, the author s Ilellenising tendency m.ay 
have led him to discard the notion of a kingdom of the 
righteous on earth, though such a notion may have 
been known to him (cp 87 with Dan. I23). It is diffi- 
cult to say when the Egyptian Jews began to formulate 
a doctrine of ethical immortality ; it mav, j^erhaps, be 
surmised that, since the editor of Ben Sira, writing 132 
B.C. , s.ays nothing of it, it did not apjjcar before the 


first century B.C. 

An indication of date might be obtained if we could 
determine with exactness tlie relative development of 
20 Greek conceptions in our author and in 


Philo. It 

conception, 


IS generally admitted that 
deeply imbued with (ireek 
philosophical thought ; the conceptions of a beautiful 
and logically arranged cosmos, and of a wisdom which 
is the divine agent in creation and in the control of the 
world (besides the minor points referred to above) betray 
the influence of the Ifiatonists and the Stoics. The 


same general ideas are found in Philo, as whose con- 
temporary, accordingly, our author is regarded by some 
expositors. On the other hand, the differences between 
the two writers are obvious ; - besides many divergencies 

' So Tertullian, Cypri.an, Hippolytus, Origen, and many 
interpreters of the Church of Rome ; see Westcou’s note in 
Smith. DBy art. ‘ Wisdom of Solomon.’ 

2 The two are compared by Grimm, Drummond, Menzel, 
Farrar, Bois, and others. Siegfried, in Hastings’ DB, notes 
dilTerences between the two. 
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in explanation of particular points (which, however, 
would not necessarily prove them not contemporaries), 
there is, for exami:)le, the great difference in the employ- 
ment of the allegorical metliod of interpretation, which 
probably, though not certainly, points to the precedence 
of Wisdom in time. The main point of comparison 
is the conception of the divine self-manifestation through 
intermediate agencies, and herein Philo and W'isdom 
differ in two respects : first, whilst Philo names as 
chief agent the Logos, and has comparatively little to 
say of W’isdom, W'isdom gives the first place to W'isdom 
(not going beyond the OT in his conception of the 
‘word'), and thus appears to range itself along with 
those earlier more Hebraistic books (Proverbs and Ben 
Sira) in which the divine attribute plays the most impor- 
tant role, Philo, on the other hand, advancing to the 
more definitely Stoic idea ; and secondly, Philo treats 
the conception in a more scientific way, undertaking to 
state with philosophic precision the nature of the relation 
between God and his personified energy, whilst in 
W’isdom this relation is assumed without explanation. 
Prom this it may ])robably be inferred that our author 
had not grasped the Stoic doctrine of the Logos, which, 
seeing his fondness for Greek ideas, he would hardly 
have failed to do if he had lived as late as the first half 
of the first century of our era. 

I’he historical conditions to be accounted for are: the 
persecution of faithful Israelites by Gentiles and apostate 

91 Outward author's special grudge 

^1. uuwara ^ Egyptians. There was a 

conditions. , ^ , • <■ 

class of apostate Jews from the time of 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 187 b.c. (Jos. ^///. xii. 5 ) down 
to the lime of l^hilo (Philo, Confus. Ling. 2; Pecnit. 2). 
The account in 3 Macc. of an Egyptian persecution in 
the lime of Ptolemy IV. (221-217 B.c.) being generally 
admitted to be legendary, the periods of persecution 
which may come into consideration (see Jos. Cont. Ap. 
25) are the reigns of Ptolemy VII. (i 45-1 17 B.c.), 
Cleoj)atra (47-30 B.c. ), Caligula (38-40 a.d. ), and (Jos. 
PJ , ii. IS 7 f .) Xcro (63 A.n. ). There is not much 
ground for choice among these periods,^ at most it may 
be said that the comparatively calm tone of our book 
(as in 14 16-20) docs not favour the seasons of bitterer 
distress (under Caligula and Nero). But it is not 
necessary to suppose that the work was composed in 
the midst of one of the violently hostile movements. 
The author, even if he lived in a relatively quiet time, 
would know enough of the general fortunes of his people 
to paint his pictures of suffering ( 2-5 14 ). Nor is his 
reference to the worship of the statues of kings (14 16-20) 
chronologically decisive, for divine worship was paid to 
Ptolemy I., and probably to Antiochus II., as well as 
to C.aligula and other Roman emperors. The author 
is, in fact, as Grimm remarks, giving a learned account 
of the origin of idolatry, and it is unnecessary to assume 
that the deified princes to whom he refers were his con- 
temporaries. I'here appears to be nothing in the 
historical situation depicted to prevent our following the 
literary indications and assigning the work to some time 
before that of Philo, probably to the first pre-Christian 
century. 

Of the author all that is clear is that he was an 
Egyptian Jew. His strong Jewish feeling appears on 
... every page of his book, and his Greek 

‘ ^ training and his hearty dislike of the 

Egyptians point to Alexandria as his residence. The 
unsuccessful attempts to identify him with some known 
person are detailed at length by Grimm and Farrar. 

The reference of the work to Solomon,- found in e<yly versions 
(Sept., Syr.), and in a number of Patristic, Rabbinical, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant writers (as late as 1858 by the Catholic 

1 Grimm’s remark that in the time of Nero the spirit of the 
Tews was too much broken to produce so talented a book as 
Wisdom is not convincing ; we know too little of the times to 
m.ake such a judgment. 

2 [Revived by 1). S. Margoliouth who holds that there are 
references to this book in Isaiah.l 
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J. A. Schmid), was rejected by Augustine and Jerome, and is 
no longer seriously con.sidered. Very early critics thought of 
Hen Sira as the author (see Aug. Poet. Chr. 2, 8 ; Retract. 2, 4), 
or of the famous Philo (see Jer. Prtr/. in Lib. Sal.'), and the 
latter view was adopted by Luther and a number of other theo- 
logians ; but the differences between those two writers and our 
author are so glaring that they absolutely exclude such an identi- 
fication. Other Jewish names which have been suggested are 
Zerubbabel (by J. M. Faber), Aristobulus, the friend of Ptolemy 
Philometor (by Lutterbeck), an older Philo (by 13rusius and 
others) who is said to have written a poem on Jerusalem (cp 
Jos. Cent. Ap.^ 1 23 where a non- Jewish ‘ older Philo,’ apparently 
an historian, is mentioned), and Apollos, before his conversion 
(by Plumptre), on the ground that he wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and that the similarity between the epistle and Wisdom 
is so great as to suggest a common origin. None of ihese sug- 
gestions except the last has any show of probability, and it can 
hardly be called probable, since the two books, though not 
without a certain resemblance in style, still have differences, 
both of style and of manner of thought, too great to be explained 
even by a writer’s change of religion. The author has been 
held to be a Christian (by C. H. Wei.sse and others) on such 
grounds as his supposed reference (3) to the Messiah, his desig- 
nation of God as ‘father’ (14 3), his doctrine of future ethical 
retribution (3-5), and the .supposed mention of his book among 
Christian writings in the Muratorian Fragment (but the last 
suppo.sition is probably erroneous — see above, § 6, n. 2), and the 
authorship has been assigned (by Noack) to Apollos, after his 
conversion to Christianity. Hut a Christian hook without a 
single distinctively Christian idea (and none of those adduced by 
Weisse are distinctively Christian) would be an incomprehensible 
anomaly; the book is intelligible only on the suppo.sition that 
it was written by a uon-Chrisiian Jew. Finally, as has been 
pointed out above (§ 12), there is no reason for supposing that the 
author belonged to the .sect of the Thcrapeiitre ; he has no trace 
of their teaching, and it does not .seem probable that a member 
of that sect would have imbibed Greek learning as our author 
has done. 

The Greek text is given entire in the uncials .V (Lond. 1879- 
1883), H (Rome, 1871), « (St. Petersburg, 1862), in part in C 
(Leipsic, 1845), entire in the cursives H. P. 
23. Greek text. 23, 55, 68, 106 and 155 (not entire), 157, 248, 
253, 254, 261 (not entire), 296 *, nine JNISS col- 
lated by Thilo (but not published) are in some passages adduced 
by him {Specimen excrcc. critt. in Sapient. Sal., Halle, 16257 and 
by Grimm. Swete gives the various readings of i<AC. The text 
is well preserved; A in a number of cases offers better readings 
than H. That the Greek is the original text is now generally be- 
lieved. Faber’s argument to prove a ‘Chaldee’ (that is Jewish 
Aramaic) original is successfully rebutted by Hasse; thus in 222 
the Syr. for Greek yepa? is explained by Faber as coming from a 
confusion of Aramaic I '£VD and I '2 *2, but it is rather, says Has.se, 
a misreading of the Greek (yijpa^ for yepa?); in 18 16 Syriac 
‘command ’ for Greek ‘ death ^ comes, according to Faber, from 
a misunderstanding of ‘^21 (which, however, is not Aramaic 
but Hebrew), but may be naturally regarded as a scribal errone- 
ous repetition of the preceding ‘command.’ So al.so, recently, 
I). S. Alargoliouthjt whose examples are not more convincing 
than those of h'aber. In Wi.sd. 1 t2 14 10 the Greek is satis- 
factory as it stands; and the identity of the expression in 2 12 
with that in Is. 3 10 <15 (noted by Schleusner) may be understood 
as a borrowing on the part of the former, or as a very late in- 
sertion in the latter. Greek is too free and idiomatic to be 
taken as a translation ; its Hebrew colouring belongs rather to 
the thought than to the style. - 

The Old Latin Version was adopted by Jerome with slight 
changes; the Clementine text of 1592, with corrections from 
Vercellone’s edition of 1861, is given in the 

24. Versions, edition of Heyse and Tischendorf (Leipsic, 
1873), with the readings of the Codex Ami- 
atinus in the margin ; the Cod. .Xmiat. has been edited by 
Lagarde (in Mitteil. i.). It is in general a literal, faithful, and 
intelligent translation of the Greek. It occasionally (as in 417) 
inserts an explicitum, and has a number of words and clauses 
not found in our Greek, as 1 15 (one word, and in some MSS 
one line) 2 8 (one line) 2 17 (one line) 3i (one word) 414 (one 
phrase) 61 (one couplet) 6 20 (one word) 811 (one line) 10 1 
(two words in the Clem, text, but not in Amiat.) 11 5 (one 
and a half lines) 11 8 (one clause) 17 1 (several words). Some 
of these additions (as 3 i 4 14 17 1) are explanations of the 
translator, and none of them commend them.selves as probably 
belonging to the original text ; thus in 1 15 the perpetua weakens 
the aedearof ; in 28 the line ‘let there be no meadow which our 
jollity does not traverse,' though in itself appropriate and good, 
mars the couplet-arrangement (three couplets in 7'?’. 7-9); the 
aphorism of 61, ‘wisdom is better than strength, and a sage 
man than a strong,’ interrupts the connection of thought and is 
obviously a gloss, as are the insertions in Sii 10 i 11 5 (two 
glosses) and 11 8. A certain number of words also are omitted in 
the Latin, the translator allowing himself some freedom. On the 
history of the version see Berger, //ist. d. 1 . Vulgate, 1893, and 
on the MSS, Thielmann, Bericht, etc. 1900. On the vocabulary 
cp Grimm, Comm. KGH, pp. 


1 In JR AS, 1890, and in ‘Lines of defence of the biblical 
revelation,’ 1900. 

2 Cp J. Freudenthal in /(?/?, 1891. 
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The Syriac is made directly from the Greek, following a MS 
resembling Codex Alex. Whilst in general it renders the ideas 
and expressions of the original with fidelity, it diverges there- 
from far more than the Latin. It adds explicita and other 
explanatory words, inserts the proper names (Cain, etc.) in 
chap. 10, transfers a number of Greek words, gives free transla- 
tions, mistranslates and omits. On the attempt to refer it to an 
Aramaic original see Ilasse. For the Arabic version cp Hasse, 
for the Armenian cp Welte, and F. H. Reusck, Liber Sapient, 
grtpce^ etc., 1858 ; these also both come from our Greek. 

For general works on the Jewish conception of wisdom see 
Wisdom Literature, § 15. For lists of cniical and expository 
works tip to i860 see Hretschneider and 
25. Bibliography. Grimm. .Among these the following may 
be mentioned : Rabanus Maurus, 1856, 
the e.arliest extant comment.ator (in Migne) ; Grotins, Annota- 
Hones, 1664 ; Cornelius a Lapide, Comment, in lihr. Sap., 1613 ; 
Cappellus, Comment. . . . in VT, 1689 (scattered observa- 
tions); J. M. ViihQX, Prolusiones, 1776-77 and 1786-87; J. G. 

Saiomo's ll'eiskeit, 1785; J. G. Kichhorn, Einleitung 
t. d. Apoer. Sekr. d, AT, 1795; C. G. llretschneider. Lib. 
Sapient., 1804 ; C. L. W. Grimm (in Ktirzgc/. exeget. Hand~ 
buck z. d. Apokr. d. A 7J, 1860 (very full and judicious, 
supersedes his work of 1837). Since 18^ have appeared com- 
mentaries by E. C. llissell, 1880 (in the volume on the Apocrypha 
added to the Lange series), F. W. Farrar, 1888 (in Wace’s 
Apoeryp/td), and Siegfried (in Kautzsch’s Apokr.)', articles in 
Smith’s DB (by H. F. Westcott); M‘Clintock and Strong’s 
CycloP(pdia; Herzog-H.auck, RE (by E. Schiirer, see also his 
etc. =//;>/. 0/ the Jezvish People, etc.); Hastings’ DB 
(by Siegfried); and annotated editions by W. J. Deane {The 
Book of IVisdom, 1881), W. R. Churton(in his Uncanonicai and 
Apocryphal Scriptures, 1884), and C. J.Ball (in h is Pariorum 
Apocrypha, 1892). On the ethical ideas see Kiibel, ‘Die Ethi- 
schen .Anschauungen d. Weisheit Salomonis,* in St. Kr. (1865). 

WISDOM OF JESUS. See Ecclesi.asticus, 

SiR.ACH. 

WISE MEN (D'rppn), Gen. 418. See Magic, § 3, 
Stars, § 5, Zoroastrianism ; cp also Wisdom 
Literature, § 2. 

WITCH {?]L*’PD), Dt. 18 10. WITCHCRAFT (DD|^), 
I S. 1523. See ATagic, §§ 2 3 i/ 

WITHES, GREEN, ‘green [moist] cords,’ 

RVnig. ‘new bowstrings’ (C'n^ yctharim laJtwt), Judg. 

10 7. On the meaning of n|?, Inh, see Colours, § 17 ; for im, 
yether, see Cord. Bowslrings of ‘ green ’ gut, not yet dried, 
are probably meant. 

WITNESS. The part played by witnesses in Jewish 
legal procedure has been dealt with in Law and 
Justice, %\ off . 

The Hebrew word is nj;, 'ed, the Aramaic sdJuid 
(iNirrs) ; and in two passages in OT these two terms are 
treated as synonymous (Gen. 31 47, 1 Nnnnb ; Job 

1619, ;| inc’). The Arabic word is dhid or Wild (cp 

Palmyr. mo ; see Cook, Aram. Gloss., s.v.). The root 
Wiida (=Aram. sehed ; cp inc' with Ar. Wada) seems 
to have meant originally ‘ to be present’ (cp the use of 
suhiiidm Koran, 74 13), and then ‘ to bear (be present 
as) witness.' Sahid is both a witness in general, and 
one who witnesses to the truth of his creed by dying 
(see Sur. 471 3969). The original meaning of the 
Hebrew root was perhaps (as Gen. 31 47 Job 16 19 
suggest) the same as in Arabic. 

Gen. 31 44 4s 52 describes how a he.ap of stones was witness 
was present to remind) of some transaction; Dt. 31 1921 
says that the song of Moses was witness to (“i^ ; existed or w.as 
present to remind) the Israelites of a great achievement. For 
other instances of the^ use of ly in a similar sense see BDB, 
where, however, the idea of the root is taken to be that of 
‘reiterating, hence emphatic.ally affirming.’ 

The word used in the NT is fidprv^ {fidpTvp-). It 
was employed by Christians, as by Muhammedans, to 
describe (1) simply one who witnessed to the truth, and 
then (2) particularly one who gave evidence of the truth 
by dying, and so ‘ a martyr. ’ 

For (t) see Actsl 22. The word is already used in the second 
■'*ense (2) in the NT. So in Acts 22 20 (AV ; RV ‘witness’), 
Kai ore e^eveiTO to alfxa ^Te<f)di^ov tov fidpTvpo^ aov ', Rev. 213 
(AV, RV ‘witness’),^ ’Ai^nVa? 6 /xdprvi jjlov, 6 ttiotos [/u-ou], 
os aneKrdvOrj nap' vpiv ', Rev. 176 (EV), xai clSoi^ tt^v yvvaiKa 
fieOvaovaav ex tov at/aaros riov ayiciiv, xai ex tov ai’/iaros t(ov 
fiapTvpuiv ’lr]<rov. 


WONDERS 

In ancient times the heroes of mankind were 
commonly represented as being distinguished from 
other men by (amongst other characteristics) the 
manner in which they entered a>Kl departed life. They 
were not born in the usual way, or, if so, out of due 
course ; they disappeared from life in a mysterious way, 
or they showed themselves siifX 3 rior to death by dying 
cheerfully under painful circumstances. 'I hus both by 
their birth and by their death they witnessed to their 
superiority. This W’as specially the case with founders 
of religions. But ' the faithful ’ were also called upon 
to bear witness. While, however, the master gave 
evidence of the truth of his claims by the wonderful 
words and works of his whole life, ‘ the faithful ' could 
in most cases only witness to the truth of them by follow- 
ing the master’s teaching even unto death. Disciples, 
therefore, in some c.ases, sought and actually found 
martyrdom ; in other cases they are represented by tra- 
dition as having so suffered, whether they did so or not. 
The idea of witness by miracle and martyrdom is confined 
to no single religion. Cp Wonder.s. m. a. c. 

WIZARD Lev. 20 27. See Magic, § 4, iii. 

WOLF (HNT;^ AyKOC ; lupus). This is the usual 
word for ‘wolf,’ though in Is. 1822 RV renders C'*r, 
'lyylm, and SPOT tannim, by ‘wolves'; see 
Jackal, and, on the variety of terms for wild animals. 
Cat. In Is. 116 a notable reference is made to the 
wolf, which as a type of ferocity is brought into contrast 
with the lamb. 2 J'he full force of the phrase employed 
is that the wolf will, as it were, become a ger or client 
of the lamb (cp Stranger). 

The wolf {Cants lupus) has a very wide range, ex- 
tending practically throughout North America (N. of 
Mexico), Europe, and Asia. Many local varieties occur, 
which have been by various authorities raised to the 
rank of species. J'he wolf is still found in Palestine 
(and Arabia, cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 327). It is there 
somewhat lighter in colour and has a stronger and 
stouter build th.an in Europe, rarely moves in jjacks, 
and prowls, sometimes in pairs, round the sheepfolds 
at night. By day it frequents the rocky valleys. 
Naturally it plays a large part in the life of the Isr.aelitcs, 
and the references to its boldness atid ferocity are 
frequent (cp Gen. 4927 Jer. 56 Ezek. 2227 Ilab. I 8 
Zeph. 83). However, if the cubs be removed at a very 
^ early age they are susceptible of training, though they 
can rarely be trusted with strangers. 

The word for ‘wolf’ is frequently used as a personal 
and clan name (cp Cook, Aram. Gloss, s.v. inNi, rmd 
see Zeer),^ and it has accordingly been held that it w.as 
a totem-animal among certain communities (at least) of 
the ancient Semites.'* For the wolf in .Semitic legend 
and folklore see W'RS, Kinship, 198, AV/. 88. 

A. !•:. s. 

WOMAN (n^VN), Gen. 222. See Family, especially 
§§ 4-6 : Marriage, esp. §§ 47; Law, § i4fz ; 
Slavery ; and cp Adam, esp. § 3A 

WONDERS. The EV shows some uncertainty as 
to the translation of the Hebrew and Greek synonyms. 

(i) nSi.'D, mopheth, is rendered by ‘wonder’ in Dt. 13 i [2] 
2846 EV, but in Ex. 7 9 Dt. 2‘J3 EV by ‘ minacle.’ The ine.'in- 
ing of the root is uncertain, but see BDB and cp below 
under (5). 

1 Kccoxd\x\giolr{ov[\me\{Saugethiere,yo;^jf.), 3*VI is tlie jack.a! ; 
see on the other hand ZDMG, 1880, p. 373, and cp Jackal. 
The Ass. cognate zibu appears to denote also a bird of prey. 

‘■2 Compare the contrast in Mt. IO16, ‘sheep in the midst of 
wolves,’ and Acts 20 29, where Paul at Miletus warns the ‘ flock ’ 
against the Avxoi /Sapei?. 

3 The fact that the name ‘ wolf’ is given to a sickly child, 

‘ that their human fragility may take on as it were a temper of 
the kind of those animals’ (cp Doughty, Ar. Des.l^^f) does 
not weaken the above argument, since, in some cases, this name 
is borne not by individuals but by whole clans (cp Kin. 197 f). 

See Roheitson Smith, /. Phil.^js jf. and cp Frazer, 
Pausanias, 'liq^f. 
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WONDERS 


(2) lit. ‘wonder,' so EV Is. 29 14; cp Judg. C13, 
niphlaoth, AV ‘miracles,' RV ‘wondrous works.' 

(3) nix, lit. ‘sign,* so commonly in EV, Ut. 13 i [2] 

2846 etc. In Nil. 14 22 Dt. 113, RV ‘ signs,’ AV' ‘ miracles,’ 

(4) lit. ‘power.’ In Mk. 1*39, AV ‘miracle,’ RV 
‘ mighty work.’ Cp Acts 2 22 ‘a man, approved by God among 
you, by miracles (RV ‘mighty works’), wonders, and signs,’ 

, . . Svi'a/xcat xal repaai Kai aij/Aeiot? — a suggestive pas.sage. 
In ActsSi3 1 Cor. 121028 Gal. 85, EV ‘miracles'; but 

in Heb. 24, AV ‘miracles,' RV ‘powers.” 

(5) repay. Acts 2 22 <5 8 15 12 Heb. 24, EV ‘wonders.' Two 
derivations are noted in Grimm-Thayer {Le.vicon, s.v.\ neither 
of which can be pronounced very* satisfactory. They are : (1) 

‘ apparently akin to the verb TTjpew ; accordingly something so 
strange as to cause it to be “watched” or “observed”'; (2) 
connected ‘with a<Tr»jp a<rTparnj, etc., hence “a sign in the 
heavens.’” If the Heb. (1, above) be connected with 

Ar. '}J>ha ‘to suffer evil ’ (see RUB, s.v. ri£X), might perhaps 
compare for rt'pay the root retptu ‘ to suffer distress ’ ; the idea 
would then be ‘a calamity or cata.strophe = a portent.’ 

(6) o-Tjfxeioi', lit. ‘sign,’ like (3) above. So in .Mk. SiiyC Lk. 
111629^; ]\lt.l2 38yi 1614 Jn.2i8f53o i Cor. 1 22 Acts222 
Heb. 24 . But AV ‘wonder,' RV ‘sign,’ Rev. ’ 2 i; EV' 
‘miracle,’ Lk. 238 Acts 4 i 6 22 ; AV ‘miracle,’ RV ‘sign,’ Jn. 

4 5 4 10 41 2 1 1 23 3 2 0 2 26 7 31 9 16 11 47 12 37 Acts 68 8 6 15 12 
Rev. 13 14 16 14 19 20. 

The original idea in the word ‘wonder’ (Lat. 

' rniraculum,' Angl. ‘miracle’) seems to have been that 
of turning aside through a feeling of fear or awe (see 
Skeat, Litymol. Diet. , s.v.). 'Ihe savage ‘ignorant of 
the very rudiments of science, and trying to get at the 
meaning of life by what the senses seem to tell’ (to 
quote d'ylor, Anthrop. 343) would often turn aside 
when he came face to face with something new, un- 
expected, or extraordinary, 

‘ 'I'he emotion named Wonder is founded on relativity. It is 
more than simple novelty. One degree beyond novelty is 
surprise^ or the >hock of what is both novel and unexpected.^ . . 
Wonder contains surprise, attended with a new and distinct 
effect, the effect of contemplating something that rises far above 
common e.xperiencc, which elevates us with a feeling of 
superiority’ (Alexander Bain, The Evtotions and the ll’iilf 
[1809]). 

'A wonder’ then is something which cannot be 
explained from the ordinary experience of mankind in 
general at a given time, but, as Hobbes pointed out 
{Lei’iathafi, chap. 27), ‘seeing admiration and wonder 
are consequent to the knowledge wherewith men are 
endued, some more, some less, it followeth that the 
same thing may be a miracle to one and not to another.' 
As regards many of the wonders that sur rounded them 
(the wonder of life, the wonder of creation) primitive 
men would be very much on a level and would all be 
satisfied with a fanciful explanation ; but with regard 
to others (the wonder or effect of certain herbs, fur’* 
instance) some men would soon, at first by chance, 
attain some *measure of knowledge and thereby them- 
selves become relatively wonderful and wonder-workers 
(medicine-men, obi-men). In the eyes of his admirers, 
however, the man who is relatively wonderful, soon 
grows to be very much more than this. Obviously, 
tliercfore, there is a very close connection between 
wonders or miracles and myths ; the growth and 
development of both would go on almost, if not quite, 
simultaneously. Obviously, too, the wonder is closely 
connected with exorcism and sorcery. 

‘ Exorcism and sorcery pass insensibly into miracle. . . If 
the marvellous results are ascribed to a supernatural being at 
enmity with the observers, the art is sorcery ; but if ascribed to 
a friendly supernatural being, the marvellous results are classed 
as miracles ’ (Herbert Spencer, Principles 0/ Sociology*?''^, 1 246). 

Tlie very word in h'nglish, as we have seen, indicates 
the way we must take if we wish to understand the 
meaning of wonders. It is clear that a thorough 
examination of the subject would inv'olve an investiga- 
tion into the evolution of ideas in general, into 
psychology, anthropology, comparative religion and 
mythology. If Dr. Racon in his new definition of 
higher criticism is thinking of the comparative method, 
such an investigation would indeed come within the 
province of that science. ' If a new definition of the 
higher criticism may be permitted so late,' he says, 

‘ we should call it the study of the origin and develops 
merit of ideas ’ {Triple Tradition of the Exodus, xxxiii. ). 
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In any case, in view of the results of the comparative 
method of study, ^ it is impossible to treat the subject of 
wonders or miracles on the old lines. Here, however, 
it need only be pointed out that it is now evident that 
no religion can be isolated and treated separately ; that 
myths, and wonders, whether natural (cp below) or 
supernatural, are not peculiar to any one system ; and 
that the ideas of primitive man, or the savage, have 
left their mark even on the most advanced religions. 

Comparative mythology shows that man has given 
explanations of the universe which indicate that the 
mind moves ever}'where along very similar lines. 
Comparative religion teaches that even when men had 
attained to no small degree of general culture they 
still demanded outward and visible signs of the efficacy 
of their faith. The sage, or the founder of a religion, 
who claimed to enlighten his fellows, was expected to 
produce evidence, apart from his teaching, that he was 
endowed in a peculiar and extraordinary way. As a 
witness to his superiority, he was expected to perform 
wonders (or give a sign, cp [3] and [6] above). And 
as such a one was in most cases, ow’ing to his superior 
knowledge, on a higher level than his contemporaries, 
he was, no doubt, often as a matter of fact able to do 
things which to them appeared wonderful ; he may often 
have been able to cure diseases, perhaps even to restore 
to life a body that was to all appearance lifeless ; he 
was, no doubt, often able to exercise a remarkable 
influence over men’s minds, and perhaps to cure 
certain mental diseases. It is diflicult to calculate 
the effect that such a display of power would have 
on those who did not understand its nature. It is 
easy, on the other hand, to understand that such 
evidence of a power out of the common having been 
furnished, w’onders of a different nature would also be 
ascribed to the master by his disciples, especially after 
his decease. His works and his teaching w ould seem 
to combine to suggest that he did not belong to the 
life of the earth ; he must be a favourite of one of the 
deities, or of the Deity, or a son of one of the deities, 
or of the Deity, or even an actual deity come in the 
flesh. 'I'he wonders with which he would now be ac- 
credited would no longer be relative and natural, but 
absolute and supernatural {i.e., miracles). It would 
be represented, especially after his decease, that the 
manner of his appearance in the world, and of his 
disappearance from it when his mission had been 
accomplished, were alike remarkable ; that if his 
mother was human, his father was divine, that if he 
seemed to die like other men, it was not so in reality. 
He would no longer be described as merely healing 
diseases, physical and psychical, by natural, but little 
understood, means. He has become superior to the laws 
of nature. He walks upon the sea and stills its waves, 
commands the wind and the storm, cures instantane- 
ously the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, brings to life 
those who have actually died. 

This process went on even in the middle ages. ‘ Principles of 
myth-formation, belonging properly to ihe mental state of the 
savage, were by its aiil [the doctrine of miracles] continued in 
strong action in the civilised world. Mythic ^isodes which 
Europeans would have rejected contemptuously if told of savage 
deities or heroes, only required to be adapted to appropriate 
local details, and to be set forth as miracles in the life of some 
superhuman personage to obtain as of old a place of credit 
and honour in history ' (Tylor, Prirnitk>e Culture, 1371/!). 
Writings in which miracles figure are not historical in the 
modern and scientific sense of the word. 

•Many of the OT and XT narratives in which ‘wonders’ 
figure have been treated in special articles, and from various 
points of view. See, for instance, Ckeatio.v, Delcge, De.mons, 


1 Prof. Cheyne was one of the first critics to apply this 
method in the case of biblical study. See in the articles 

‘Cosmogony’ (6446^), ‘Deluge’ ( 7 54 ^’^)> ‘Jonah’ (18736/;), 
also Th. Ker. 21 1-219 (1877). For more recent examples see 
(i:REATioN, Deluge, Jonah, Purim, etc., and cp De.mons, 
Te.mptation. See also S. A. Cook, ‘ Israel and Totemism,| 
in JQR, April 1902; A. S. Peake, art. ‘Unclean,’ in Hastings’ 
DB. 
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Divination, Magic, Plaguks, Acjs, Gospels (cp Jesus), 
John, Lazarus, Mary, Nativity, Resurrection, Simon 
Peter, Spiritual Gip'TS, Temptation. See further R. \V. 
Mackay, The Tubingen School and its Antecedents (1863); 
Hugo Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 2 (1900); Th. Trede, 
Wunderglauhe in Heuienium ttnd in der alien ATrc/r^ (1901) ; 
Supernatural RcL (new ed. 1902). Cp O. Holtzmann, Leben 
jesu. The following works, amongst others, have to be taken 
account of : Grant Allen, Ez>olution 0/ the Idea of God; Clodd, 
Myths and Dreams; Frazer, Golden Bough; Huxley, Hume, 
also Science and Hebrew Troilition and Science and Christian 
Troilition; Lang, Custom and Myth, and Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion; Lubbock (Avehur>'), Origin of Ciz'ilisation ((5) 
1889); J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (19CKJ); 
Herbert Spencer, The Study of Sociology IVIES') and Principles 
e>f Sociology; Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind ((3), 1878), 
Anthropology (1881), Primitive Culture, (<3t, tSqi). Cp also 
Darwin, Descent of Man ; Quatrefages, The Human Species 
i^^lSS ') ; Tolstoy, What is Religion ? m. A. C> 

WOOD {yV), Gen. 6 14. See Forest, and the special 
articles. 

WOOF (n"ir), Lev. 1848 'knitted stuff.’ See 

Weaving, § 7. 

WOOL epiON)- The sources of wool 

available in ancient times to the inhabitants of Palestine 
were three in number — the sheep, the camel, and the 
goat ; ' but, except where another animal is distinctly 
mentioned {Mk. 16 Mt. 84 i S. 19 13), we may assume 
that the wool of the sheep is meant. An Arabic saying 
(cp Boehart, Hieroz. *2442) declares that the best wool 
is that of the nakad (see Sheep) ; it was this wool 
which .Mesha, king of Moab, sent as tribute to the king 
of Israel (2 K. 84 RV). Wool is probably the worst 
conductor of heat of all the materials used for clothing, 
and for this reason an’,ongst others has from the earliest 
times been used as a covering. J*he finest wool is that 
cut from the young sheep of about eight months old, 
and is known as lamb's wool ( Prov. 27^3 26) ; later 
shearings yield the wether wool, which is either unwashed 
or washed, the animal in the latter case being waslicd 
before submitting to the shears. As is still the case in 
pastoral countries, the annual sheep-shearing was in 
ancient times an occasion of great gatherings and 
rejoicings (i S. 252 2 S. I823; see Feasts, § 2/). 
The wool is usually cut a few days after the washing, 
by which time it has dried. A skilful shearer will 
remove the whole of the fleece in a continuous sheet, 
which is then sorted according to its quality. J'he 
wool-stapler, whilst doing this, removes the larger and 
more conspicuous impurities, bits of straw, etc. The 
wool is then carefully washed with soft water and soap, 
and dried. At this stage it is still in the condition of 
matted locks as they come from the body of tiie animal, 
and before it can be woven it must be teazed, combed 
and spun into a thread (see Weaving). According to 
EV the wool of Damascus was especially prized at l yre 
(Ezek. 27i8); (!5, however, substitutes ‘wool from 
^liletus,’ and Davidson says, ' possibly, wool of Zacliar. ’ 
It is a matter for the textual critic (see Jav.w, § ig). 
On the prohibition to wear ‘ a mingled stuff, wool and 
linen togetiier ’ (Lev. I919 Dt. 22iit). see Linen, 7, 
n. 2, and Grit. Bib. ad loc. .\. E. s. 

WORD (o Aofoc). On ' the Word’ see Logos. 

WORLD. The words are: (r) m-y, Gen. 1 24 ; 
(2) Van, rebel, I S. 28; (3) 'ohim, Ps. 73 12 ; (4) nV.l, heled, 
Ps. 17 14 ; (5) Van, he'del, ll 3S n ; (6) al<ov, Heb. 1 2 ; (7) yij ; 
(8) KoaiJios, Jn.1836; (9) oi/cov/u-cVjj, Heb. 25. See I'Lxkth. 

WORM. Worm is the rendering of tlie following 
Hebrew words : — 

I. CD, Siis {(X7)s) in Is. 51 8, f where obviou.sly the larva 

^ ‘ Wool is a modified form of hair, distinguished by its slender, 
soft, and wavy or curly structure, and by the highlj- imbricated 
or serrated surface of its filaments ’ * At what point indeed 

it can be said that an animal fibre ceases to be hair and becomes 
wool it is impossible to determine, because in every characteristic 
the one class by imperceptible gradations merges into the other, 
so that a continuous chain can be formed from the finest and 
softest merino to the rigid bristles of the wild boar.’ — Ency. 
BritS^^), s.zK * wool.' 


WORMWOOD 

or caterpillar of some clothes-moth is intended. .See 
Moth. 

2. told (also and from a root 

meaning ‘ to gnaw ’ [Del. licb. Uug. 66 /. ; Prol. 1 15] ; 
cp nivVnp and niynS'? as applied to the teeth), and 

3. njn, rimmdh (cp Ar. ram mu ‘ be rotten,' ritmnaV**^ 
‘rottenness’), are the words most commonly employed, 

I and — as in vulgar speech — indicate not .so much earth- 
worms (which indeed are found in Palestine, cp below), 
as any elongated crawling animal. (5 renders generally 
by (TKibXT}^, and in Job aairpia, and le.ss often 
Vg. vermis, puiredo, tinea. The PLV which was bred 
in the manna (Ex. 10 20, in 24 rimmdh) means 
j obviously the larva of those Ilies which breed in organic 
I matter. In hot countries Hies breed with e.vtraordinary 
rapidity, and maggots not uucominonly appear in .sores, 
etc. ; whence several allusions are machr in the G 1' and 
Apocrypha to their parasitical tendencies and cspccirdly 
to their habit of preying upon the dead (Job 75 21 26 
2420 but cp 0 Is. 14 II. cp al.so i Macc. 262 Kcclus. 
lOii 193).^ In this connection wc fintl in pre-Christian 
times the first reference to the ' fire and uorm ’ which 
afterwards became popularly connected with the notions 
of a future punishment (Is. CG24 ; cp llcclus. 717 Judith 
1617 and Mk. 944^1). 

Death by worms, regarded with special horror by the ancients 
(Herod. 4 205), is said to have been the fate of Antiochus 
Lpiphanes (2 Macc. 9 s/T), and of Herod Agrippa (Acts 12 2 A ; 
but It must not he forgotten that such statements about eminent 
but unpopular characters were frequently made l>y their political 
opponents in order to discredit their memory. Cp Diseases, 
ad Jin., and Herod, g 12, ad jin. 

The reference to the destruction of vineyards (Dt. 
2839). or of gourds (Jon. 47), by a ‘worm,*’ jfrobably 
indicates some beetle— or rather insect -larva— which 
injures roots or other parts of jfiant.s ; but it ituiv refer 
to certain members of the Myriapoda [Centipedes), \\\\\c\\ 
liave similar destructive habits and arc very numerous 
in Palestine, \\4th the former we inav compaic the 
Gk. Vp, and Lat. convolvulus, a kind of vinc-wcevil 
(cp Pliny, //A" 22 47). 

Wood-worms, the larva: of wood-boring beetles, though un- 
meutioned in MT, are referred to in Bar. IJ 19 [20], in }hu\. 12 4 
vP, where a bad woman i.s likened to ti- ctkwAij^ (l" 

25 20^ VP, oierTrep <0^5 [A'l i/xartw kCl ctkoiAt;^ 
^liAw oi/rw? AvVtj oi/5pb? /SAan-rei KapSiar, aiul the Vg. of 2 .S. 238 
(ipseystquasi tenerrimus ligni vermiculns, qui octingento-, inter- 
fecit iinpetu uno). 

Finally we may note the metaphorical use of ‘ worm ’ to denote 
a man of low estate or in a iniserahle position, lob 2.50 I’s. 
22eD] Is. 41 14 [not 0J, cp //. 18054 : oierTe cr/cuiAij^ eri yairf 

KfiTO TaOti'i. 

4. jnx ‘V“?, zohdle are.y AV ‘ worms of the earth ’ 
(Mi. 717). might po.ssibly refer to true earth-worms 
(Oligochmtn) ; but the literal meaning is 'crawling things 
(cp 0 avpovTes yrjv) of the earth,' and it is more likely 
that serpents are intended (so k\^ cp Dt. 8224). 

Of the 01igocha:ta_a dozen species from I’alotine liave been 
described, all belonging to 'the genus Allolobophora, to which 
fnirteen out of the nineteen British species belong. I 'ivc of the 
dozen— viz. , A. caliginosa, A. chlorotica, .-i.fetida, A. z'cncta, 
.and A. rosea— arc also Briti>h. 'J'hey are not found in the arid 
and sandy regions, hut are by no means uncommon in the more 
fertile districts. Cp T<)i..\, Coi.firKS, § 14. 

5. apa, rdkdb, Hos. 5 12 .W'mg- (KeerpoE [B.\Q]= Z2 p?). The 
word properly means ‘rottenness’ (see BDB); in Prov. I24 
14 30, however, vP gives (tkwAjj^, aij?, just as iii Job it renders 
DZ by craupla (see above), rdkdb al.so occurs in the Hebrew of 
Kcclus. 43 20, where Taylor {.JQR 10 471 ; Udsdo?// of Ben Sira, 
Ixii f.) adopts the rendering ‘skin-bottle.’ and refers to Geiger’s 
view of Job 13 28 (acr/cb?, iP), which he apparently favours. The 
te.xt, however, is most jirobably corrupt ; for ^pa^ should read 
niraz, berekoth, rendering ‘and he congeals ponds by bis cold.’ 

A. E. S.-.S. A. C. , 1-4; I , K. C. , 5. 

WORMWOOD (n:rb Dt. 29is [17] Prov. 54 Jer. 
915(14] 23 15 Lam. 3 15 19 Am. 57 t'la;’- and Rev. 


1 In the difficult pa.ssage Job 19 26, ‘ wv rms destroy this body,’ 
no mention of worms is made by the MT ; cp RV, and sec 
Job, § 6 , col. 2474. 

2 In this last verse AV has ‘hemlock.’ 
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8 Ilf). The Hebrew word la'anah is in tP variously rendered 
iriKpia Dt. 29x8 [17] Lam. 8 19 Am. C12, xo^ri Prov. 64 Lam. 
815, ai^dyAcac. Jer. 9 15 [14], 66 vvr} Jer. 23x5, and v»//05 Am. 67.1 
The word dif/trOo^ nowhere occurs in ; but Aq. had d\ptv 6 iot' 
for ladndh in Prov. 64 Jer. 2815 Lam. 8 19 (?), for rds in 
Jer. 9 15 [14]. Vg. h.as amaritudo in 1)1. 21> 18, but everywhere 
else absinthium -a rendering which is also supported by Pesh. 
and Tg. 

The origin of the word la a Jidh is obscure, and the 
references to it in OT are so purely symbolical, that we 
learn nothing but that it was an edible substance of 
e.xtremc bitterness ; it is usually coupled with rN-i, rj/, 
or 'C. tue ;v/ (see Galj.), and once with o-inp 
mh'drim (Lam. 815, see Bitter Herbs). But a con- 
sensus of ancient tradition is in favour of the identifica- 
tion with wormwood, and it may well denote the product 
of one or more species of Artemisia (perhaps Artemisia 
judaica) of which as many as seven are enumerated by 
Tristram [FFP 331) as found in Palestine. 

N. M. — w. T. T.-D. 

WORSHIP. See Tempi.e, §§ 34^ ; Sacrifice; 
also Synagogue, Prayer, and Salutations. 

WORSHIPPER (NCeoKOpoc). RV Temple- 
Keeper. See Neocoros. 

WREATH. I. I K. ri7.t SeepRiNGES. 

2. n; *?, Idydh, I K. 7 29 30 36, R V ‘ wreaths of hanging work ’ ; 
but the meaning is doubtful and even the reading uncertain. 
See under Lavkr, § i. 

WREATHEN WORK, (i) nUL^ \ibdth. Ex. 2814, 

etc. See Cord. {•£) sebdk(lh,i KA See Net, 5, 

WRESTLING. It is reasonable to assume that the 
early Hebrews had wrestling -matches. I'he story of 
Jacob wrestling with the Hohim or divinity (Gen. 3224-31) 
seems to presuppose this. If the cycle of Jacob- 
narratives were as near to the original folk-tales as the 
cycle of Samson-narratives, we should perhaps have 
found Jacob indulging like Samson in sportive exhibi- 
tions of his strength, for the ancestors of the Hebrews 
(not Samson alone) were imagined as endowed with 
Herculean strength (cp Gen. 29 xo 31 45 /. 32 26). It is, 
however, no sport — this wrestling of Jacob with the 
divine being ; it is the conquest of the god of an already 
conquered people which has to be effected. This is the 
historical meaning of the story. Penuel was possibly 
the citadel of Succoth {ij.v . ), and within the precinct of 
the citadel was the sanctuary (see Gideon, § 2). The 
Jacob-tribe had ' contended with men ’ and had ‘ pre- 
vailed ’ — i.e.y had conquered Succoth and Penuel 
externally (Judg. 8x6 /. ) ; but its admission to full 
religious privileges had, according to the myth, to be 
obtained by force. Sargon carried away the deities of 
conquered places ; but the Jacob-tribe meant to remain 
at Succoth and Penuel, and consequently had to convert 
a hostile divinity into a friend. Cyrus did the like at 
Babylon by geniality towards the priesthood (Cyrus, 
§ 6) ; the Jacob-tribe chose to describe its victory in the 
symbolic language of mythology. The myth grew pale, 
and the later writers did not understand It. Hosea 
thought that Jacob’s conduct was blameworthy ; a later 
writer modified the story by the statement that Jacob 
'wept and made supplication to him,’ and it is this 
later writer whom modern preachers justifiably follow, 
for he has shown them how to ‘ turn dross into gold.’ 2 

The word rendered ‘ wrestled ’ in Gen. 82 v. 25 [24] ; 

'ipixn, X). 26 [25]) has been connected by some with p3X, 'dbdk^ 

‘ dust, as if= ‘ to dust oneself’ ; others compare Mil p2K, Wbak^ 

' to entangle.’ But probably the word is corrupt (see Crit. Bibi). 

1 The translator seems in this last case to have read 

and in the two cases in Jer. to have wrongly connected the word 
with root njy- 

2 Hos. J2 2_X [3^11 belongs to Hosea, who blames Jacob ; the 

continuation is in vv.^ 7-9 [8-10]. r>. 4-6 [5-7I are eulogistic of 

Jacob. The e.xpression ‘turn dross into gold’ is from (junkel, 
whose treatment of the story shows much insight, though he has 
missed the probable historical origin of the story. 
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In Gen. 308 the right word is used— viz., prop, ‘to be 

twisted together’ ; see Naphtah, § 3. Cp, further, Manassf.h, 
§ 4- 

In the NT ttcIXt; ‘ wrestling ' is used as a figure for a 
spiritual struggle (Eph. 612); we might have expected 
fidxv (Delitzsch, in his Heb. NT, renders rt.’rnS'D) ; the 
Christian’s struggle not being against flesh and blood 
can hardly be called a ‘wrestling.’ But the word came 
naturally to his lips. The palajstra was not, it seems, 
forbidden to Christians ; the writer of 2 Macc. 4 x2_^ (cp 
Cap) was naturally more sensitive, and denounces the 
priests of Jerusalem who, in the Hellenising movement 
under Antiochus Epiphancs, ‘ hastened to take part in 
the unlawful provision for the paleestra.' The word is 
happily adopted by RV, following the precedent of 
‘ synagogue ’ ; primarily it means a wrestling school. 

Wrestling was a favourite exercise in ancient Egypt 
(Wilk. Anc. Fg. 2437 6292). It is said to have been 
introduced into the Olympic contests in the eighteenth 
Olympiad, from which date it continued to form one of 
the five games of the pentathlon, T. K. c. 


WRITING. In the study of writing it is important 
to remember that the word has several meanings, 
which must be carefully distinguished. In 


1. The 
alphabet. 


its widest sense, it includes both ideo- 
' graphic and phonetic writing. Ideographic 
writing consists in the use of symbols to represent 
visible objects or the ideas which are associated with 
those objects ; by phonetic writing is meant the use of 
symbols to represent the sounds or combinations of 
sounds, which constitute some particular language. 
When each synfljol denotes a single sound, the writing 
is said to be alphabetic ; when each symbol denotes a 
syllable, the writing is called syllabic. It is probable 
that writing was at first purely ideogiaphic ; but the 
oldest systems of writing known to us, namely, the 
hieroglyphic writing of Egypt and the cuneiform writ- 
ing of Babylonia, consist of ideographic and phonetic 
symbols combined in various ways. Both in Egypt 
and in Babylonia the art of writing was practised con- 
siderably more than three thousand years before the 
Christian era. W’^ith these systems, however, we aic 
not at present concerned, since there is no reason to 
believe that they were at any time in use among the 
ancient Hebrew's, who, like their neighbours, the Moab- 
ites, the Phoenicians, and the Aramaeans, employed a 
purely alphabetic system, consisting of twenty-two 
letters, usually known as the Semitic alphabet. From 
the Phoenicians this alphabet was borrowed, w ith certain 
important modifications, by the Greeks ; from the 
Greeks it passed on to the other nations of Europe, so 
that in popular language the term ' w riting ’ is confined 
to alphabetic writing. \X’hen we speak of the writing 
of Egypt and Babylonia, we are liable to forget that in 
this case ‘ wTiiing ’ means something quite different from 
that which we ordinarily understand by it. 

The origin of the Semitic alphabet is extremely 
obscure. In the ancient world the invention w’as 
Q . . commonly ascribed to the Phoenicians,^ 
° * sometimes to the Aramaeans - or the 

Egyptians ; ^ but these theories seem to have been 
based upon mere conjecture, as w'as the case with so 
many other beliefs current among the ancients respect- 
ing the origin of arts, institutions, and the like.'* In 
modern times also the theory of the Phoenician origin 
of the alphabet has been frequently maintained, and 
many scholars have endeavoured to show that the Phoe- 
nicians simply adapted to their own use certain of the 

1 Plin. Nat. Hist. 6 x2 [X3] (see also 7 57) ; Lucan, Pharsal, 
3 220. 

2 Died. Sic. 5 74, Clem. Alex. Stromateis^ 1 16. 

3 Plato, Phadrusy 58, 274 D ; Cicero, De nat. dcor, 3 22. 

4 That any genuine tradition about the origin of the alphabet 
should have survived must appear highly improbable when we 
consider that the inventors of the vowel -points W'ere completely 
f^orgotten, although they lived in a much later and a far more 
civilised age. 
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phonetic signs employed in Egyptian writing.' Others ' 
have supposed that the alplial)et was developed out of 
the liabylonian cuneiform character. But, as W^nckler 
has recently observed, the arguments for attriljiiting the 
invention of the alphabet to the Pheenicians are far 
from satisfactory.^ Wo have, it is true, no right to 
maintain, with Winckler, that the hypothesis is improb- 
able in itself, for mere generalisations, such as the 
statement that mercantile peoples are deficient in 
creative power, prove nothing at all. Nor is much to 
be said in favour of the rival theory put forward by him, 
namely, that the alphabet was invented in Babylonia, 
since the Babylonians, so far as we can ascertain at 
present, never made use of it for writing their own 
language. The inscriptions in the Semitic character 
which appear on some Babylonian and Assyrian weights 
and contract-tablets prov'e, indeed, that the alphabet 
was known in Babylonia ; but as these inscriptions are 
in the Aramaic language it would seem that the Semitic I 
character was introduced into Babylonia by Aramaeans. 1 
The arguments which W'inckler derives from the shapes 
of the letters are likewise very precarious. From the 
fact that ' Ayin is represented by a circle he argues that 
this letter was not originally included in the alphabet 
and that the Semitic character must therefore have been 
invented by a people to whom the sound oi'Ayin was 
unknown. But the circular form of 'Ayhi may be ex- 
plained by the obvious supposition that it is meant to ! 
represent an ‘eye’ {HehA ay i/i), precisely as every , 
other letter seems to have been originally a rude portrait ; 
of some well-known object, the name of which happened 
to b.‘gin with the sound intended. In some cases both 
the sliape and the name of the letter clearly indicate 
the object chosen, and this serves to show that the 
inventors of the alphabet spoke a Semitic language. 
But whether they were Phoenicians, Arammans, or 
members of some other Semitic people it is at present 
impossible to decide. 

Wo are not to suppose that the inventors of the 
alphabet endeavoured to distinguish the sounds of their 
language with scientific precision. It would appear 
tliat when two or more consonantal sounds bore a 
certain resemblance to one another they were sometimes 
rejjrescnted by a single letter ; thus the ancient Semitic 
alphabet had only one sign for the two sibilants which ' 
were afterwards known as Sfn and SAf/i and distin- 
guished by a diacritical point {f, Z')- In this case the 
distinction of sound must have e.xisted from the beginning 
(as is proved by comparative philology), and became 
even more marked in later times ; we may therefore 
assume that it existed likewise in the intermediate 
period, when the aljihabct was invented. Since the 
inventors of the nlphaljet ignored this di.stinction, they 
may have ignored others also, and accordingly the fact 
that the ancient Semitic character does not discriminate 
between certain sounds which are expressed by different j 

and is no proof . 

that the alphabet originated among a people who in 
pronunciation assimilated these sounds to one another. 

Of all known inscriptions in the Semitic character the 
oldest which can be dated with certainty, namely the 
- . inscription of Mesha* king of XIoab, i 

u iqui y. earlier half of the ninth 

century B.C. See Me.SHA. The inscription of Panammu, ; 
king of Ya’di, in the extreme N. of Syria, appears to 
have been set up about the beginning of the eighth 
century; it is written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect.® 

^ De Roug6, Memoire sur I origine igyptienne de P alphabet 
phenicien (Pari.s, 1874); Maspero, IliA. ancienne des peuples 
del Orient^) 745 (Paris, 1893). 

2 Beecke in ZDMG%\ [1877] 102-116. 

2 \Vi. Gesch. Isr, 1 (1895) 

^ The reasons which make il necessary to suspend our Jnd?r- 
ment on this question are well pointed out by Lidzharski in his 
Handbitch der nordsem, Epigraphik [1898], 1 173^^ 

5 .See DHiNI Die altsemitischen Inschri/ten z*on Sendschirli 
(V’^ienna, 1893), and cp Aramaic Language, § 2. 
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Some Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions are perhaps 
ratiier older than these two ; but there is no clear evidence 
to show how long before the ninth century the Semitic 
alphabet was invented. Nbldeke has observed that the 
style of the inscription of Mesha seems to imply the 
existence of a historical literature among the Moabites 
of the period, and what we know of the ^ioabites would 
lead us to suppose that their civilisation was decidedly 
less advanced than that of their neighbours to the W . 
'I'hus we may conclude with certainty that at the time 
of Mesha' the .Semitic alphabet was not a very recent in- 
vention. On the other hand, the fact that in the ninth 
century B.c. the shapes of the letters were almost 
identical in regions so far ap.ut as Moab and Ya’di 
does not favour the view that the alphabet had been for 
many centuries in common use, for in that case local 
types would have tended to diverge more widely, as is 
shown by the later history of Semitic writing. More- 
over, the tablets discovered at d'ell-el-Amnrna in 1887 
prove that about 1400 b.c. the Canaanite princes con- 
ducted their official correspondence with the Egyptian 
court in the Bai)y]onian language and character. It 
would be very rash to conclude from this that the 
cuneiform character was then commonly employed by 
the natives of Canaan, for documents written in a 
foreign language and in an extremely difficult character 
can have been intelligible only to a small class of pro- 
fessional scribes, most of them, perhajjs, slaves imported 
from other countries.' But it is evident that if the 
Canaanite princes employed, in their correspondence 
with Egypt, a language which was neither that of 
Canaan nor that of I '-gypt, we may with some jilausi- 
bility conjecture that the Canaanites at that period had 
no writing of their own. 

d'he OT does not supply us with the means of dis- 
covering how or when the alphabet became known to 
the Israelites. In Genesis, as has often been remarked, 
there is no allusion to writing of any kind, whereas 
Moses is represented, even in the older parts of Exodus 
(JE), as practising the art (Ex. 24 4I. But from this we 
cannot safely conclude more than that writing had been 
in use among the Israelites for some time before the 
period of the narrator, who probably lived in the ninth 
century B.c. Nor does Judg. 014 throw any light on 
the question ; whatever the ]Dhrase uzr may mean, 
it cannot be explained as ‘ the pen of the scribe,’ since 
never has thi.s sense eitlier in Hebrew or Aramaic. 
It is remarkable that the ordinary Hebrew^ noun for 
‘writing,’ namely -irp, from which ‘a scribe’ is 
derived, has no etymological connection with any of 
the verbs which signify ‘to write’ (-n;, pp~, and 

this fact tends to siijjport the theory that nro is a foreign 
word ; whether it was borrowed from the Assyrian, as 
some scholars suppose, is uncertain. 

The name of the old Canaanite city “ippTi'Pp (Josh. 15 i 5 y! 
Judg. liiyC) might suggest that the word “pp, in the sense of 
‘ writing,’ was known already to the Can.aanites before the 
Israelite invasion; but since the root 2 h.as a variety of 
meanings (in Hebrew ‘to count,’ ‘to relate,’ in Aramaic ‘to 
shav'e the hair’), it is altogether illegitimate to found any argu- 
ment upon the name in question. Cp Kirj.\tii-skphkk. 

In the days of the later kings of Judah, the art of 
writing must have been very extensively employed, to 
_ jutlge by the frequent allusions to it in the 

4 . Types. especially Isaiah. The oldest 

extant s^jecimens of Israelite writing, namely the Siloam 
inscription ^ and a number of engraved seals and gems, 

1 Even in Babylonia itself, where the langtiage of the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets was actually spoken,^ the knowledge of the 
cuneiform character was, in all probability, confined to a small 
proportion of the inhabitants. 

2 It is possible that *i?p in h.as no connection with 

the Heb. root since Phoen. 2 may correspond to Heb. t, 

e.g, Pho-m. ~-c-Heb. The e.vistence of a root *51 may 

be inferred from the name of the place p2l ‘ to Ziphron/ 

Nu.349). 

^ See Dr. TBS pp. xiv-,xvii. 
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seem to belong to this period. Here the shapes of the 
letters closely resemble those in the inscription of king 
Mesha. One of the oldest Phoenician inscriptions, 
that which is found on the fragments of a bronze bowl 
dedicated to the Haal of Lebanon {C/S i. no. 5, see 
PiicKxNiciA, § 18), exhibits much the same type. But the 
ordinary I^hoenician writing has a decidedly more modern 
appearance; the down -strokes become elongated, so as 
to present to the eye a series of parallel lines, and the 
letters thus acquire an air of uniformity which is lacking 
in the older style. Another type is offered by the 
Aramaic inscriptions and papyri of the Persian and 
Macedonian period. 'I'he distinctive feature of these is 
that certain letters (3, i, n, i) have open tops, as 
though their upper portion had been cut off. A further 
development of this Aramaic writing appears in the 
Xabatiuan and Palmyrene inscriptions, of the first 
century B.c. and onwards, which are specially remark- 
able for their frequent ligatures or joining of the letters, 
a feature common to all the later styles of Aramaic 
writing in use among Christians. As the Aramaic 
language gradually superseded Hebrew and the kindred 
dialects spoken in Palestine, the Aramaic letters became 
more and more familiar to the Jews. The coins of the 
Hasmonman dynasty and those struck during the two 
Jewish revolts (66-70 and 132-135 A. n.) bear legends 
in the old Hebrew character ; but some Jewish inscrip- 
tions of about the time of Christ are in the Aramaic 
writing, though the language is Hebrew. The particular 
variety of the Aramaic character which came into use 
at this period was called by the Jews ki/thdh mh-ubha 
( 73 ’^:; 31^3)- 'square writing,’ or k^thab assiiri 3 n 3 ), 

‘Assyrian writing,’ a name probably due to the fact 
that it was employed by the peoples of NE. Syria. 
One of the most ancient specimens of the square 
writing is the inscription over the sepulchre of the li^ne 
//t’c/r (nun uz)! a Jewish family, near Jerusalem the 
character bears much resemblance to the Nabataean, 
but the lines are straighter and the ligatures less 
frequent. In the fully developed form of the square 
character the ligatures disappear altogether. There is 
reason to believe that at the time when the text of the 
OT was definitely fixed — i.e., about the beginning of the 
second century after Christ — the square character was 
generally, if not invariably, employed in MSS of the 
o r.- Since that period it has continued in use among 
the Jews with very little modification. Strangely 
enough, the Samaritans alone remained faithful to the 
old Hebrew writing, though in their attempt to adorn 
it they gave it a somewhat fantastic appearance.® 

At a period which it is impossible to determine 
accurate!}', but in any case several centuries before the 
Christian era, the Semitic alphabet was introduced into 
Arabia and employed for writing various Arabian dia- 
lects, as is proved by many inscriptions which have 
been discovered in that country. Some of these were, 
until lately, known by the incorrect name Himyaritic. 
The alphabet in which they are written is evidently 
derived from that of the northern Semites ; but it con- 
tains several additional consonants, invented for the 
purpose of expressing certain Arabic sounds which 

1 See Cbwolson, Corpus Inscr. Heb. no. 6 (St. Petersburg, 
1882). 

2 In the recently discovered fragments of Aquila's Greek 
translation of the OT (ed. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge, 1807) the 
Divine name y-h-iv-h is written in a corrupt form of the old 
Hebrew alphabet, not, as we might have expected, in the square 
character. But it does not necessarily follow that the Hebrew 
MSS used by Aquila were written in the old alphabet through- 
out ; the Divine Name, which, it must be remembered, was not 
pronounced by the reader, may still hav'e been written in the 
ancient style after the rest of the text had been moderni.sed. 

3 Tables showing the forms of the letters u.sed by the N. 

Semitic nations at different periods are found in Stade's Lehr- 
bitch der hebrdischeti (1879) and NSldeke’s Kurz- 

^efasste syrische Grammatik (1880, (2)1898), hut far fuller 
information may be obtained from the magnificent table by 
Euting in Chwolson’s Coi’ptis Inscr, I/eb. See also P. Berger, 
llistoire de ricriture dans 1 antiquiti (Paris, 1891). 
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were not represented in the older Semitic writing. The 
so-called Himyaritic inscriptions fall into two classes, 
according to dialect — those in Sabacan and those in 
Minaean. Both dialects seem to have been spoken in 
S. Arabia at about the same period, and to have been 
carried northwards by mercantile colonists. Among 
these inscriptions there are very few of which the date 
can be ascertained even approximately. The theory of 
Glaser, Hommel, Sayce, and others, that the Minman 
inscriptions are of enormous antiquity and that the 
latest of them were set up about 1000 B.c. , has been 
completely overthrown by the discovery of a Mina.*an 
inscription which is dated from ‘ the twenty-second year 
of king Ptolemy,’ so that it cannot be older than the 
third century b.cA The dialect of the so-called 
Thamudman^ inscriptions, recently discovered at Al- 
Ula, about 150 m. NNW. of Medina, differs greatly 
both from the Sabeean and the Mintean ; but the writing 
is nearly the same. Whether D. H. Miillcr be right in 
considering the Thamudecan character an earlier form 
of the Sabasan is uncertain. By the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era both the Thamudoean and 
the Sabaran writing had become obsolete in Arabia, for 
the alphabet employed by the Arabs at that time — the 
parent of the Arabie character now in use — was derived 
from the Nabataean. In P'.astern Africa, however, the 
Sabaean alphabet left a descendant, namely the very 
peculiar character known as the /Ethiopic. 

The names by which the letters of the alphabet were 
known among the Jews appear for the first time in the 
LX X text of Lam. 1 - 4 . Here the MSS, it 


6. Names of 
the letters. 


is true, vary to a considerable extent ; but 
there can be no doubt that the names are 
substantially identical with those which were used by the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. It would seem, however, 
that in very early times certain of these names were 
pronounced otherwise, since the names of the Greek 
letters, which were borrowed from the Phoenicians, 
sometimes diverge notably from the ordinar}' Jewish 
forms ; thus Vdfx^a (for TayaXa) and 'Pu; (cp Heb. c’ni, 
‘head’) appear to have a more primitive vocalisation 
than ((5 yifieX or yLfjX) and (0 pyjx^ or pn)^). 
Accordingly the fact that is not a Hebrew but an 
Aramaic form cannot be regarded as proving anything 
with respect to the ultimate origin of the names. That 
the names were liable to undergo great change in various 
times and places is shown, moreover, by the yEthiopic 
alphabet, in which several of the names are quite different. 
W^e must not therefore be surprised to find that among 
the Jewish names of the letters there are some of which 
the meaning is altogether obscure, namely, Kn, |;i, n'n, 
n't2, '73, f]ip. and in. 

The order in which the letters were arranged is shown 
by the acrostich poems in the OT (Pss. 25 34 37 111 /^ 
1191 45 Prov. 31 10-31 Lam. 1 ). In Lam. 
^ 2-4 the order is slightly different, since 

h + - precedes y.® Among the Phoenicians 

alp abet. arrangement of the letters seems to 
have been the same as among the Jews, for the Greek 
alphabet in its primitive form corresponded to the 
flebrew. By what principle the order was originally 
fixed it is impossible to discover. 

Ancient inscriptions in the Semitic alphabet, like the 
„ -r.* X- r oldest inscriptions in Greek, are 
® written from right to left. The sole 
the writing g^tions to this rule are found 
punctuation, etc. Sabtean inscriptions, a 

few of which are written ^ovcrrpoiprjddv — i.e,, in 

1 See the papers by DHM in the Vienna Oriental Journ. (Die 

IVieucr Zeitschr, fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes) 8 i-io 161- 
166(1894). » 

2 Named after the Thamiid (Gk. ol &afjiOv8yfPoC), an Arabian 

tribe who inhabited those parts about the fourth century after 
Christ. The authors of these inscriptions, howev'er, call them- 
.selves not Tkamud, but Lihydn (pnS) I see DHM Epig. Denk. 
aus Arabien 1889). ® See Lamentations. 
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lines running alternately from right to left and from 
left to right, a fashion common among the Greeks in the 
sixth century B. In the inscription of King Mesha’ a 
dot is placed after each word and a vertical stroke at the 
end of each sentence. Similar dots are found in the 
Siloam inscription and in some others ; but whether they 
were used by ordinary Hebrew writers may be doubted, 
in any case the OT contains very many textual corrup- 
tions which are due simply to wrong divisions of words.- 
Such mistakes were greatly facilitated by the absence of 
special forms for final letters, like those used in the writ- 
ing of the later Jews, Syrians, and Arabs. In Hebrew, 
Phoenician, and Aramaic inscriptions a line frequently 
ends in the middle of a word ; but in the later Jewish 
style this is not allowed, and in order to fill up a line 
the scribes are aeeiistomed to ‘expand’ certain letters, 
especially .x, rt, V, n. and n. 

The letters of the Semitic alphabet were originally 
used as consonants only, the vowels being unexpressed. 

_ Such a system must, of course, give rise 

® to endless ambiguities, for in the Semitic 

6 ^ P y* languages some of the most important gram- 
matical distinctions , the difference between an 
active and a passive verb) often depend solely on the 
vowels. The reason which led the Semites to content 
themselves with this imperfect method seems to have 
been that writing was at first employed only for short 
and well-known formuUe, such as votive inscriptions, 
funereal inscriptions, and the like, not for literary works 
properly so-called. At length certain of the consonants 
(x- ') came to be used also as vowels ; but this 

modification w.as introduced very slowly. In Phoenician 
inscriptions the vowels are never expressed sa\ e in a few 
cases at the end of a word. In the inscription of King 
Mesha and the Siloam inscription the vowel-letters are 
inserted somewhat more freely, but very much less 
freely than in the present text of the OT.® Among the 
Israelites, before the exile, the general rule seems to 
have been that no vowels were expressed in writii^g 
except the diphthongs au and ai (which were repre- 
sented by 1 and » respectively), and most of the long 
vowels at the end of words, d'he u.se of vowel letters 
for /?, 0, and i in the middle of words — wliich is frecjiient 
in the MT — -apjjarently came into fasliion at a very late 
period, as a careful examination of (S shows.'* The 
orthography of the present Jewish O'P is probably the 
result of a revision (or of several revisions) by the scribes, 
for in all parts of the OT the use of the vowel-letters (or, 
as they are often called, matres lectionis) is approxi- 
mately the same, that is to say, tlie oldest books do not, 
in this respect, differ materially from the latest. But 
though we find a general uniformity of spelling through- 
out the whole of the OT, there are numberless incon- 
sistencies in matters of detail, and it often happens that 
within the space of a few verses the same word is sj^clt 
in two or more different ways. In no ease, therefore, 
have we any guarantee that the vowel-U*tters in our text 
gob.aek to the time of the author, and to l)asc historical 
arguments on the spelling is quite illegitimate.® Even 

1 The .j^thiopic writing, as is well known, always runs from 
left to right ; the oldest extant speciinens of this writing, namely, 
two inscriptions at Aksum in Abyssinia, probably belong to the 
sixth century after Christ. _ 

2 See Dr. TBS xxx-xxxii. 

3 Thus the Siloam inscription has C’X (thrice) for 
DaJinn (twice) for C’2i-nn. 

* Dr. TBS p. xxxiii yC It must be remembered that many words 
which the later Jews pronounced with d or u originally had the 
diphthong au. Thus when we find -pj; and in the .Siloam 

inscription, we ere not to reckon these as cases in which if was 
e.xpressed by y 

® Thus the well-known fact that the form is sometimes 
erpployed in MT instead of the fern. t<'rt proves nothing as to 
the usage of the ancient Hebrew, since the i in this case w^ 
probably inserted by latescribes (cp Dr. Dent. Introd. p. Ixxxyni). 
In Moabite the masc. form is written xn, aud in Pheenician 
inscriptions we find for masc. and fem. alike, the pronunciation 
of course varying according to the gender. 
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in the Middle Ages, long after the text had been fixed, 
there was still a considerable amount of divergence 
between tlie MSS as to the insertion of the vowel-letters 
in particular passages.* In MSS of the Mishnah and 
other post-biblical Jewish writings, the vow cl- letters are 
employed much more frequently than in the O'l' ; thus 
1 and * often stand for the short vowels fi and X, which 
is very rarely the case in copies of the O I'. 

' 'I'hough the insertion of vowel - letters doubtless ex- 
cluded certain ambiguities, the writing was still very far 

9 Vo'wel ^*'^^*** being an adet)uate representation of 
points etc l^uiguage. Xot only many of tlie 
^ ’ * vowels but also the doubling of consonants 

and other important phonetic distinctions remained 
j unexpressed. .\t length, .several centuries after the 
Christian era, systematic efforts were made by tlie Jews, 
the Syrians, and the Arabs to remove this practical 
J inconvenience. 1 1 cannot Ixi a mere accident that among 
all three nations the introduction of the so-called vowel- 
points took place about the same period ; but how and 
where the idea originated is cjuite uncertain. As early 
as the fifth century after Christ Syrian scribes had 
adopted the practice of distinguishing certain words, 

. which, though sjielt alike, were pronounced differently, 
by means of a dot jilaced above or below ; and it has 
been conjectured by Ewald and others that this was the 
origin both of the Syrian and of the Jewish systems of 
vocalisation. In any case, it would seem tliat at the 
beginning of the fifth century the vowel -))oints were 
unknown to the Jews, and that by the end of the eighth 
century they had been in use for .some time. The 
Jewish scholars who introduced these signs into the text 
of the OT are commonly known as the , 

traditionalists, from the late Ileb. word massoreth 
‘tradition.’ Respecting their names and dates history 
is altogether silent. Though their work was of enormous 
importance, it must be remembered that among the Jews, 
as among the Syrians and AraVis, the vowel-jioints have 
never been regarded as an essential part of tlie writing ; 
in ]xarticular the ^ISS of the T.aw and the ITojihets, 
from which lessons were read in the .synagogues, a)jrj)ear 
to have been generally, if not always, written without 
points, down to the present day. Those MSS of the 
Hebrew- OT w-hieh are ‘ pointed ’ fall into two principal 
classes, according to the nuuhod of vocalisation em- 
ploved. The great majority exhibit the so-called Pales- 
tinian- system, whilst others, of which the l>est-known 
exauqile is the St. Petersljurg Codex of the Prophets 
written in 916 A.D. (published in facsimile by Strack 
in 1876), have the Babylonian (or superlincar) vowel- 
points. These two systems possess so much in common 
that they must necessarily be derived from the same 
original ; but the precise relationship between tlieni is 
still dis)-nited. Both represent a very late stage in the 
prommeiation of the Hebrew- language, or rather they 
I express the language, not as it was actually spoken, but 
I as it was chanted in the synag<3gues of the period.® The 
1 most important difference between the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian systems is, that the Palestinian alone has 
a special sign for the short vowel c (Scyghol). The Baby- 
lonian system underwent considerable eliange in coiir.se 
of time, as is shown by the different forms which it 
assumes in our MSS ; but it was ignored altogether by 
the great Jew-ish commentators and grammarians of the 
Middle Ages, and at length sank into oblivion, until it 

1 See, e.g.t Co. Das Buck des Propheten I'.zechu’l^ 1886, p. 7. 

2 Also called ‘ Tiberian,’ froin the fact that the city of Tiberias 

was one of the principal seats of Jewish learning from the second 
century onwards. , . 

3 The pronunciation of Hebrew words given in the Is 1 ana 
other Greek sources is often more primitive than the pronuncia- 
tion expressed by the vowel-points. It should also he noticed 
that the consonant text and the vocalisation are frequently at 
variance with one another, since the former presupposes a more 
ancient pronunciation than the latter. Thus in the very fir.st 
word of the Hebrew OT, n'-f.v'Z, the nui.st originally have 
been pronounced as a consonant, but is treated by the Massoreies 
as mute. 
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became known to European Hebraists in the nineteenth , 
century. 

Hoth the Palestinian and the Babylonian systems of I 
vocalisation are combined with an extremely elaborate 
system of accents, which were intended to indicate not 
only the place of the accent in individual words, but also 
the nnisical intonation adopted in chanting, and hence the i 
greater or less degree of connection between the different j 


YEAR 

parts of sentences.^ A special method of accentuation is 
employed in the poetical books of the O'l' — i.e., Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job.^ It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that for us the value of the accents consists in the light 
which they throw, not upon the real meaning of the text, 
but upon the manner in which the text was understood 
by the Massoretes. A. A. B. 
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YARN, See Linen, i, Weaving, and on 2 S. 
1727/ [Rogelim] see Bed, § 3. 

I. JilUX, 'ciun, Prov. 7 i 6 RV. See Linen, § i^. 2. Ezek. 

27 19 RV (VtlXC). See Uzal. 3. mikweh, 1 K. 10 28 AV. 

See Chariot, § 5, n. 3, Weaving, § 2. 

YEAR (njL**, sandh). Day, month, and year are all 
indicated by nature itself as means for the measure- 
ment of time. 'I'hese three units are quite independent, 
however, and stand in no direct or simple relationship 
to each other, and wherever an artificial reduction of 
the larger unit to terms of either of the two smaller 
is attempted in the absence of exact astronomical 
knowledge, inaccuracies and dislocations become 
inevitable. These are not so great when the largest of 
the three units — the year — is measured in terms of the 
smallest — the day ; but they become serious when the 
middle unit — the month — is taken as the basis for 
establishing a ratio. 

The former course (making the day the unit) was 
taken by the Lgyptians ; they had observed that after 
p about 365 days the sun returns to the 
1 * Egypt, position in the celestial sphere, and 
accordingly fixed their year as being 365 days. They 
altogether left out of account any reference to the 
course of the moon, although some reminiscence of it 
may be preserved in their division of the year into 
twelve equal parts of tliirty days each, to which were 
added the five remaining days as supernumerary (the so- 
called epagomenai). Even thus, however, it was an 
artificial product that had been manufactured from the 
natural year which contains 5 hours 48 minutes and 
48 seconds more than 365 complete days ; and the 
Egyptian year, which on every fourth anniversary began 
a day too soon, was still a vague year, although it was 
only after the lapse of 1461 Egyptian years— a so-called 
Sothis period (see f'liKONOLOGV, § 19)— that the differ- 
ence amounted to a year too many. 

I'he second course (making the month the unit) was 
chosen by Mohammed, whose intention in prohibiting 
the occasional insertion of an intercalary 

2. In Islam. frame a rational calendar, 

but who thereby only succeeded in creating anotlier 
artificial product completely differing from the natural 
year, namely the so-called purely lunar year which with 
its twelve lunar months (354 to 355 days) annually 
begins the new year some ten or eleven days too soon. 

The calendar of Israel and the Jews avoided both 
the extremes just indicated, which are the necessary 
, consequences of a too exclusive regard 

3. in Israel, ja.y or to the month in 

determining the length of the year. With the Israelites 
the method to be followed was decided by practice, 
unhampered by any dominating theory about the 
natural year. This of course did not exclude modifica- 
tions as time advanced, and ultimately the modifications 
led in the case of the Jewish calendar to a product 
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much more complicated than is exhibited either in the 
Egyptian or in the Mohammedan ; it has, however, 
this advantage over both, that the Hebrews, at least in 
their reckoning of the years, though not always in 
their delimitation of them, remained in agreement with 
the number of the natural years. 

With the ancient Israelites, as probably at the outset 
I with all peoples, the year was a solar one, that is to 
. say, a natural year which was sufficiently 
4 . A so ar fQj. practical purposes by the 

1 year. regular recurrence of the seasons. To 
this also the Hebrew word for year seems to have 
; reference ; for in sandh, at least, as in ivLavrhs 
eVos], anni^s[pinn\.\\ns\, jahr, year {c\i Gk. yvpovv), 

\ it seems permissible to conjecture some sort of reference 
to a return to a starting-point, a repetition of the same 
i circular course, 'bhe solar character of the Hebrew 
year, however, is demonstrated beyond all doubt by the 
ancient determinations of time according to the seasons 
of the year and the agricultural operations dependent 
on these. Thus, for example, the annually recurring 
harvest festival or feast of weeks, dated by the harvest 
(Ex. 23 i 6 <z 3422 Dt. BIq), the feast of tabernacles, dated 
by the ingathering (Dt. 16 13). It is proved also by 
indications which clearly show that stated religious or 
political actions — dependent in fact on the period of 
the year — always occurred at the same time of the 
year. 'I'hus for example the autumn festival falls at 
the end of the year (Ex. 23 161^ 34 22); the going forth 
of the king to battle at the return of the year 
(2 S. 11 1 I K. 20 22 26 I Ch. 20 1 2 Ch. 36 10). Lastly 
it is shown by the ancient names of months which are 
, unmistakably connected with the regular recurrence 
i of phenomena of the seasons (see Month, § 2). 

I The length of the year was hardly so accurately 
j determined as to render impossible all uncertainty in its 
1 Tf 1 rneasurement. Probably its limits to 

j 6. Its length, extent depended on weather- 

' conditions and the labours necessitated by these. At 
least, we have no indication from the earlier times 
which would point to any exact definition of the year by 
any precise number of days. Not till post-exilic time 
does P seem to betray acquaintance with the fact that 
the year consists of 365 days, when he so states the 
number of the years of Enoch's life (Gen. 623; see 
Enoch, § 6) or when he represents the Flood, which 
began on the seventeenth day of the second month, as 
coming to an end on the twenty-seventh day of the 
second month of the following year (Gen. 7 n 814)- 
This last procedure is certainly to be taken as showing 

1 As to the poinis in which the Babylonian accentuation differs 
from the Palestinian, see Wickes’ Treatise on the Accentuation 
0/ the Tiventy-one so-called Prose Books of the OT, Oxford, 
1887, pp. 142-150. It should be mentioned that Dr. Wickes 
regards the term ‘ Babylonian ' as a misnomer. 

2 See Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three 
so-called Poetical Books, Oxford, 1881. 
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that, assuming as he did for primitive times an accurate 
dating accordiiig to lunar months of which twelve made 
an ordinary year of 355 days, he wished by adding on 
ten days more to bring the year, thus reckoned, up to 
the full length of a natural year of 365 days. Whether 
also the feast of the New Year (for which we have 
evidence from the exilic period; Ezek. 40i, cp Lev. 
259), which was observed, not on the first but on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, is based on a similar 
reckoning, can hardly be made out. At all events, 
whatever may have been the freedom allowed in the 
measurement of any particular year, there are certain 
fiaets which show that the real length of the actual 
year was by no means altogether obscure even in the 
pre-exilic period. 

According to the reckoning in use then (in the pre- 
exilic period) the change of the year took place in 

6 Beffinninff ‘'^utumn, when all the fruits of the earth 

° had been gathered in and the former 

rain moreh) was preparing the fields for fresh 

tillage and a renewal of the yearly cycle. The autumn 
festival, or feast of the ingathering (••j'Dxn jn, hag 
hadsiph), with which the yearly round of feasts was 
closed, was observed ‘at the outgoing of the }*ear ’ 
ri.S’s;2, bt\^efh hassanah — 1<N. 23 16) or ‘ at the year’s 
revolution ’ t^kdphath haHihiah — Ex. 3422). 

These definitions of the oldest legislation are so clear 
and distinct as to make further proof unnecessary. 

If any further proof were requisite, it might be urged that the 
passover could not have been observed in accoixkmce with the 
precept of the newly-found law unless the new year was in 
autumn in the eighteenth year of Josiah (2 K. 23 23 ; cp 223), 
and that on no other assumption can the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
be made to synchronise with the first year of Nebuchadrezzar 
(Jer. 25 i)and with the year of the battle of Carchemish (Jer. 
4*12). Such inferential argumetUs are needless, besides, the 
text of these passages (cp 0 ) is not in a satisfactory condition. 

It is wholly unwarranted, however, to regard the 
autumn as marking the change of the economic year, 
and to set over against this, as the ordinary calendar 
year, a civil year that had its commencement in spring. 
'I'liere is absolutely no evidence for any such system of 
double accounts before the exile. 

The expression ‘ at the return of the year ' (n 3 Tn ; 2 S. 

11 1 I K. 2O22 26), which is used more than once with reference 
to campaigns beginning in spring, does not speak of a beginning 
of the year, but is couched in such general terms as to contain a 
definite date only when one knows that the spring is the time 
for campaigns to begin, and in itself means nothing more than 
‘in the following year.’ 

There is all the less reason for this postulating of a 
beginning of the year in spring — in the intiTests of the 
late P(bkx. 122), and in contradiction to the terms of 
the oldest legislation (Ex. 23 16 3422) — inasmuch as the 
period of the exile itself bears witness to the observance 
of the New Year festival in autumn, and in the end the 
old custom once more triumphed over the later innova- 1 
tion which for a time had held the year to begin in 1 
spring. See Nkw Year, § i. I 

The question as to the relation of the months to the 1 
year is more difficult. For the earlier ages it is im- 

7 P P^>ssible to say anything with certainty. 

ofvearttT months and the years 

months dimply ran a parallel course, without any 
attempt being made to fix a point of 
coincidence at which the year and the monthly cycle 
might take a common beginning. The fact that in the 
exile the New Year festival was held on the tenth day 
of a month without any sense of strangeness (Ezek. 40 r, 
cp Lev. 259) seems to point to this. When necessity 
arose, doubtless no difficulty was felt in making a 
thirteenth month follow upon the ordinary twelve within 
the same year ; but there was not as yet any definite 
rule, and the text of i K. 47-20, which speaks of the 
division of Solomon's kingdom into twelve districts, 
each of which was called upon to maintain the expenses 
of the royal hotisehold for a month, has unfortunately 
reaehed us in such an imperfect state of preservation ' 
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that we are unable to see in it clear evidence of a year 
of twelve months ; it is possible even that Judah may 
have been thought of as the thirteenth district, with this 
as its special privilege that it became liable to the tax 
only in intercalary months. In substance, then, what 
we are able to say is this: In the pre-exilie period it 
was natural years that regulated the chronology, the 
change of the year fell in autumn, and the months, 
which followed the moon, were allowed to take their 
own way, without concerning themselves much about 
the year. 

As in so many other things, the exile brought 
profound changes into the Jewish Calendar. Away 

8 Exilic native soil, with which their 

changes stood in such intimate con- 

° ' nection — a connection which Deuteronomy 

indeed had already been recently seeking to sever — 
they were !iow all the readier to take over the Babylonian 
calendar, which they had learned to recognise’ as the 
more scientifically regulated one. This change 
announces itself in a new terminology for the months 
and in a transference of the beginning of the year. 
Down to the exile the months had been designated by 
their ancient names (so even in Deuteronomy); in the 
exile comes in the custom of distinguishing the months 
from each other by numbers, and also of placing the 
first month in spring (cp, to begin with, the exilic 
redactors of Jeremiah and Kings, Ivzekiel, Haggai, and 
Zechariah, then 1* and the final redactor of the 
Hexateuch , Dt. ] 3], and also (Chronicles). In 
course of time even the foreign Babylonian names for 
the months began to come in; but c.xcei)t in Ivzrafiis 
(in an Aramaic passage) and in Neh. (1 i 2i 615) their 
ordinal numbers are also at the same time given (so in 
Esther and in Macc. ).^ The transference of the begin- 
ning of the year to the spring is already witnessed to 
by the numbering of the months beginning, as in the 
Babylonian Calendar, with the spring month ; but we 
have, besides, express evidence in the ordinance of I* 
in Ex. 122 ‘This [the current, Passover] month sliall 
be unto you the beginning of months : it shall be the 
first month of the year to you.' The evidtrnce hero 
supplied does not lose in weight even if the verse should 
prove to be due to a later editor, l-'or in any case the 
change of the era is carried back to a divine command, 
given of old to Mo.ses and Aaron while still in the land 
of Ivgypt. But this of itself proves that the Israelites 
had once made use of another era (that beginning in 
autumn), and that its place was taken by the spring era 
only at a later date. 

In P’s account of the deluge a further proof of this author’s 
knowledge of the earlier employment of an autumn era is 
obtained, onl>' if we hold ourselves shut up to the conclu.'-ion 
that he considered the flood to have begun in auturnn. Hut in 
that ca.se P has not only carried back the later designations of 
the months to that patriarchal period, but has also adapted these 
in academic fashion to the autumn era by designating, ^ in 
ai.cordance with this latter era, as the second month, that which 
by the spring era was the eighth (cp (len. 7 ii 84^? 13^^)- 

.At what date this change came in cannot be gathered 
from the passage before us ; but the whole manner of 
P. which is to carry back all the ordinances of the post- 
exilic community to Mo.ses, renders it probable that in 
tins ordinance also we see the sanctioning of an innova- 
tion that had been introduced at tlie time of the exile, 
and the date of which admits of being definitely fixed by 
means of the new designations the months then received. 

The memory of the older custom of beginning the 
3’ear in autumn was still vivid during the exile and took 
concrete shape in an ecclesiastical New Year's festival 
(l-'.zek. 40i Lev. 259 Nu. 29i; cp Lev. 2324). In this 
way from henceforward there was observed, alongside 
of the official civil New Year in spring, an ecclesiastical 
New Year in autumn, which was held by the ancient 
pre-exilie custom. The beginning of the civil year fell 
thus on the first day of the first month (or Nisan, cor- 
responding to what had formerly been known as Abib). 

( In Zech. 1 7 7 i the names of the months are a later insertion. 
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The ecclesiastical New Year on the other hand did not 
remain unaltered. At first it was, as already stated, 
observed according to Ezek. 40i (cp Lev. 259) on the 
letith of the seventh month (Tishri) ; but afterwards it 
was transferred to the ist of Tishri (Lev. 2824 Nti. 
29 1 [P]). 

The day, in the passages last cited, indeed is called no longer 
tJ’Kn, rds /ta'isilndh, as is the day of the new year in 
Ezek. 401, but DV, ydm terftdh^ ‘day of blowing of 

trumpets’ (Nu. 20i; cp nynrt j'npT, zikrdn terudh, ‘a 
memorial of blowing of trumpets,’ Lev. 23 24) ; but Lev. 25 8_^ 
icav'es no room for doubt that the ‘trumpet-blowing’ must ue 
taken as the characteristic feature of the New Year's day, and 
that the exilic New Year festival had to give up its place to the 
day of atonement (D'”}r 3 CV, ydm kippurhn, Lev. 2.3 27yC ; cp 
Niiw Yeak) now transferred to loth of Tishri. 

I low the insertion of a thirteenth month which from 
time to time was necessary was arranged, we have no 
means of knowing, the OT being silent on the subject. 
The fact, however, that such insertion was actually made 
in order to keep the beginning of the year in approxitnate 
coincidence with the vernal equinox, does not admit of 
doubt ; it was the practice of the Babylonians from 
whom the entire new calendar was borrowed. 

The arrangement thus made was not disturbed till 
long afterwards, and even then probably only on account 
of the Seleucidan calendar which made 
9. Seleucidan beginning of the year in autumn. 

calendar. same time it remains a question 

whether anv such alteration in the manner of reckoning 
lime can be proved from i Mace., for there are two 
opjjosing views as to the interpretation of the dates 
there given. WT-llhausen {/JG 208) maintains that in 
I Macc. also the Seleucidan autumnal era is followed. 
On the other side range themselves, amongst others, 
Cornill (/^/> sichzig Jahrwochen Daniels, 20 /, 1889) 
and Schiirer with convincing reasons for concluding 
that I Macc. in its dates follows the Babylonian vernal 
era taken over by the Jews during the exile. 

They urge :(i) the dates would not fit the events to which they 
are assigned, if the Seleucidan era^ he assumed. To take a 
simple example, the eveut.s related in i Macc. 10 1-21 impera- 
tively demand a lunger space than the fourteen days wliich are 
all that can be given them on the view adopted by Wellhausen. 
(2) The designation of the months by ordinal numbers, of which 
the first is given to the month that occurs in spring, would be 
very strange if the year were held to begin in autumn, for in 
that case the seventh to the twelfth month of a given year 
would fall ill point of time before the first to the sixth of the 
same year (cp i Macc. 4 52 where the ninth month is Chislev, 
10 21 where the seventh is the month of the feast of tabernacles 
[Tidiril, and lt>i4 where the eleventh month is Shebat).! (^) 
Similar moditications of the Seleucidan era in accordance with 
the requirements of local calendars can be shown to ha^'e 
occurred elsewhere. In fact for the city of Damascus the ii>e 
of exactly the same era can be proved (Schiirer). 

may conclude that in the first century B.C. (as is 
to be inferred for the second at any rate from Kst. 87) 
the official era began the year in the spring (on the ist 
of Nisan) ; for it, accordingly, the spring of 312 B.C. 
marked the beginning of the first year of the Seleucidan 
era. Nor is it necessary to assume any other mode of 
reckoning in i Macc. , ns a mere discrepancy about a 
single date is not reason enough for postulating a siiecial 
era for the book. 

\\ hen we come to the first century of our own era, 
however, the case is different. For Josephus coniines tlie 
vear that has its beginning in spring to religious affairs 
only ; for buying and selling and all manner of secular 
business, on the other hand, the beginning of the year 
is in autumn (Ant. i. 83).^ 1^4 full agreement with 

1 Tf in the present text of Neh. li 2i, Chislev precedes 

Nisan of the same year (the year that is described as the 
twentieth) the ca.se is somewhat different from that referred to 
in the text, their respective designations .ns ‘ the ninth ’ and ‘ the 
first ’ month being avoided. But too much stress ought not to 
be laid upon these passages, ina.smuch as in Neh. 1 1 the name 
of the king is not given where certainly it might h.avc been 
expected, and thus the accuracy of the tradition as a whole 
becomes open to question. ^ . t • 

2 The passage runs f ‘but i^Ioses appointed Nis.an which is 
Xanthicus as the first month for their festivals, leading forth the 
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this are the regulations of the Mishnah which (Rosh 
hashshdnd, 1 1) distinguishes four commencements of the 
year, of which the ist of Elul, the new year for the 
tithing of cattle, and the ist of Shebat, the new year 
for the fruit of fruit-trees, may be left out of accodnt, 
as being merely the terms with reference to which 
accurate reckoning of sacred dues was fixed. What is 
important to notice here is tliat the ist of Nisan is there 
given as the new year for kings and for the sacred feasts 
(that is, as in Josephus, for religious affairs), whilst the 
ist of Tishri is the new year for the years, for the 
Sabbatical years, for the years of Jubilee, for tree-plant- 
ings and vegetables (and so for the enumeration of the 
years). Hence the rabbinical formula explains itself : 
“Nisan is the first of the months of the year, but 
Tishri is the beginning of the year.”^ From that day 
to the present the ist of Tishri has continued to be 
New Year's Day, and thus it is correct to say that the 
reckoning of the year according to the vernal era, 
which was adopted by the Jews in the exile from the 
liabylonians and afterwards received the sanction of P, 
was only an episode — a large one it is true, from the 
sixth to the last century B.C. — in the history of the 
Hebrew and Jewish Calendar. 

Throughout all these changes the year had remained 
sol.ar. Owing to the very absence of any definite in- 
flexible riile,'*^ — which, had it existed in the early times, 
must necessarily have been incomplete and inaccurate 
— for the insertion of the intercalary months, the year 
was saved from becoming a vague year. This great 
advantage was purchased, it is true, at some cost ; it 
made the year of variable length, according as a month 
had Ix^en inserted or not, and according to the number 
of months of twenty-nine days and thirty days respec- 
tively contained in it ; ^ and the ist of Nisan, like New 
Year’s Day, the ist of Tishri, did not always occur at 
precisely the same point of time but varied within a 
limited period, just as the yearly Christian festivals now 
(Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday) are )iot fixed but 
movable feasts. 

The same peculiarities are still displayed by the Jewish year 
even after the adoption of a special rule for intercalation. Even 
at as late a date as the beginning of the Christian era it was 
the part of the Sanhedrin in each individual case to decide on 
the ground of direct observation whether the insertion of a 
thirteenth month was required or not, just as also the visibility 
of the crescent moon decided whether or not ihe month had 
ended on the twenty-ninth day. The intercalary month was 
introduced after Adar and before Nisan, and the decision as to 
the insertion ("112>) of a month and the conversion of the year 
into an intercalary year (B^^yc was effected in the course 

of the year itself, often not till the month Adar, and even then 
sometimes not till after the feast of Purim, — in other words 
hardly fourteen days l>efore the beginning of the intercalary 
month, which also bore the name of Adar or 


Hebrews from Egypt in this month; he also made the year to 
begin from it as regards all the solemnities of divine worship, 
though as to buying and selling and all other affairs he preserved 
the ancient order ’ (.MwvcrTj? &€ r'ov Nicrav, os c’ctti Eai'^txos, 
TTpoiTor cttI Tats eoprais twptcre Kara tovtou ef Aiyvirrov tovs 
*K/3paious irpoayaywr, Outos S’ avrtp Kai Trpbs aTratras ras eis to 
Oeloi' Tt/xas /^eh-TOt vf irpatrets Kai aii'as teal ttjv aWrjt/ 

SioiKrja-Lt' Tov TrptoTOV Koerp-ov Ote^vAa^e). 

^ nrjM n'C'NT Nin n:rn 'cnn*? ptj'Nn 

2 No such rule can be found, as Klostermann ha.s supposed, 
in the institution of the year of jubilee. As any evidence that 
the precepts regarding it were ever observed is wholly wanting, 
the best theory — .suppo.sing;, what is not verj’ probable, that 

means intercalation— is that the idea was, by means of an 
artificial expedient, introduced as an afterthought, to bring into 
conformity with the solar year the old year which was errone- 
ously assumed to have been lunar. What P has to tell about 
the year of jubilee is learned theory merely, that was never 
realised in practice. 

3 The rule, naturally, was that each year ought to have six 
months of twenty-nine days and six months of thirty days (cp 
Bk. of Enoch 78 15^:); it is, however, assumed to lie possible, 
in the :\Iishnah (^Ardkkin 22) that a year may have as few as 
four months, or on the other hand as many as eight months, of 
thirty d.ays each. The length of the year thus varied from 352 
to 356 days, an intercalaiy' year from 382 to 386 days. 

4 An ordinary year was called nu’tys 
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Jewish tradition hands down a number of criteria ^ 
whereby to decide whether a month requires to be i 
inserted or not ; but in all cases the decisive considera- 
tion is this, that the passover, which has to be celebrated 
at /ull moon in Xisan (14th Nisan), must not come 
before the vernal equinox, but must be celebrated when 
the sun is in Aries [iv KpL(^ rov rjXLov KaOearCoTos ; Jos. 
Ant. iii. 10 5). Of course the Jews of that period had 
arrived by practice, if they had not already learned it 
from the Cireeks who had long been acquainted with the 
eight-years’ cycle (the dKraerijpis), at the generalisation 
that, broadly speaking, an intercalary month became 
necessary thrice every eight years. 1 >ut ultimately, when 
regulating their calendar in the fourth century, they 
adopted from the Greeks the nineteen-years' cycle 
KaL 8 €Ka€r 7 ]pis). dating from the Athenian astronomer 
Meton in the fifth century n.c, , in accordance with 
which seven out of every nineteen years (the 3rd, 6th, 
8th, nth, 14th, 17th, and iQth) require an intercalary 
month. When this rule is followed, the difference in 
nineteen years amounts only to a little over two hours. 
The Jews of the present day still adhere to this Metonic 
calendar. 

Alongside of the division of the year into months, 
immemorial usage sanctioned a division by the seasons 


also, and events were dated in accordance with the 
characteristic occupations of the successive periods of 
the year (thus, barley harvest in 2S. 2I9 Ruthl22 
Judith 82 ; wheat harvest Gen. 30 14 Judg. 15 i Ruth 
223 ; the ingathering of green crops. Am. 7 1 [see Wellh. 
cui/oc.]', the ripening of the earliest clusters of grapes, 
Nu. 1320). 

Usually only two seasons of the year were formally dis- 
tinguished — ‘ summer and winter ' [autumn] i’.T> Gen. 

822 Ps. 74 17 Zech. 148, cp Is. 186) or ‘winter and harvest 
lime’ T'T Am. 815 Prov. 2O4), or ‘cold and heal* Op 

Om, Gen. S 22), or ‘ sowing and reaping ’ iThGen.8 22), 

or ‘ploughing and reaping’ O'-ipl C’*in, Gen. 456 Ex. 34 21). 
Winter also 0 ^^, Cant. 2 11) is specially mentioned. 

Cp especially Dillmann’s dissertation on the calendar (see 
Month, § end), We. /Vot. 112-114, Keste^ Qoyi, IJG, passim ; 

Klo. Pentateuch^ 419-447 (‘Ueber die 
10 . Bibliography, kalendarische Pedeuliing des Jobel- 
jahres ') ; Schiirer, GJV 1 26-33 (^l32*4o)» 
and 623-634 ((3)745-760); A'^7’(3|, 325-326, and the chrono- 
logical treatises, c^pecially that of Ideler, referred to under 
Chkonolo(;y, § 85. k. .m. 

YELLOW. F'or (i) ahV, sahob. Lev. 1830 32. see 
Colours, § 7; and for (2) ye^akrak ^ Ps. 6813, see § ii 

and cp g 5. 

YOKE (^y), I S. 67. See Agriculture, § 4. 


Z 


ZAANAIM, THE PLAIN OF, AV, with Zaanannim 

in mg. and RV te.vt — mg. Bezaa.vannim f^.7'.] — (C* 3 >S 2 
[K.t.], R [Kr.], translated v\^oi'€ktovvt(x}v [B], ava- 

vavofxevuiv [AL], ^ ? [Pesh.], Sennim [Vg.]). 

The nomadic journeys of Heber the Kenite extended 
to ‘ the plain of Zaanairn,’ or — the only correct render- 
ing so far as ji'r'R is concertted — ‘ the oak (or, sacred 
tree?) of Bezaanannim,’ Judg. 4 ii (cp Moreh, THE 
Plain ok). It is against AV’s interpretation that 
according to rule p'r.y (‘ oak’) would require the article; 
on the other hand, such a name as B EX A A. nan NT -\i (f/.t/.) 
is against all analogy. See Crit. Bib. T. K. c. 

ZAANAN (iJNV). Mi- 1 i see Zenan. 

ZAANANNIM. THE OAK IN {Q'iZV'i? : 

p.ojAa KOI ^eaeixieiv [B], /u-tjAwi/ k. /Secrevai/t/x [.A], hill wAa/u, 
(reevai'etfjL [L], Pesh. x^emen san am [Pesli.] ; Saananim^ [Vg.]), 
RV Josh. 1933 (also in Judg. 4 11): AV (Josh. l.c.\ arbitrarily, 
‘[from] Allon to Zaanannim,’ RV‘»ll \U.cc.') ‘the oak (or 
terebinth) of Bezaanannim’; mentioned in the definition of 
the W. Iioundary of Naphtali, Josh. 11*33 (<^P Adami-nekeu). 
See Bezaanannim. 

ZAAVAN (pn, in Sam. \V)V, zoyKAM [BADEL]). 
b. Ezer, b. Seir the llorite, Gen. 81127 ; i Ch. 1 42 (AV 
Zavan ; azoykan [A], zayan [LJ). 

ZABAD (nar, abbrev. for ■'IHnn} ; see Names, 
§ 50, Zeradiaii ; zaBaA [NAL]). i. A Judahitc, 
descended from the l*'gyptian or Misrite Jarii.a {(/.t-), 
I Ch. 236/ (^x/ 3 e 5 [fkA]). Under the designation 
* Zabad ben Ahlai ’ he appears in i Ch. 11 41 as the first 
of the sixteen additional names in the Chronicler's list 
of David’s heroes, as compared with 2 S. 238-39 (^a/Jer 
[BX], ^'a/Jar [A]). See Ahlai, and note that 'VnR, 
like rn\ occurs as a corruption of (Che.). 

Perhaps mz in v. 20 should be mi. A southern clan- 
name is expected (see Siiuthelah). 

2. Mentioned among theb’ne Ephr.AIM (§ 12) i Ch. 
721 (pa/SeS [B.A], om. L?). 

3. One of the assassins who slew Joash (2 Ch. 24 26 ; 

^a/3e\ [B], [A], ^ a^aO [L]) ; see Jozachar and 

Jehozabad. 

4-6. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 1 . § 5 end), 
viz.— 4. One of the b’ne Zattu Ezra 10 27 (^afiaSaP (II]) 

= 1 Esd. 928 Sabatus, RV Sabathus (o-aj 3 a 0 o? [BA]). 5. One 

of the b’ne Hashum, Ezra 10 33 (^a/SeA [BR], ^a^Sai [L]) = 
I Esd. 933 Bannaia, RV Sabanneus (cra/Savi/atou? [B], ^av. 
[A], ^a^Sia [L]). 6. One of the b’ne Nebo (g.v.) Ezral043 
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(creSe/ix [BR] om. A)=i Esd. 9 ?5, Zabadalas, RV Zabadeas 
(^’’a/Safiaia? [BA]) . 

ZABADEANS, RV Zabadaeans, an Arabian tribe, 
living near Damascus, which was attacked and spoiled 
. by Jonathan (i Macc. I231 ; zaBaAaioyc [VA], -eOYC 
' [N] ; z^bii/Jye [Pesh.]). Josephus (Mz//. xiii. 6 10), by 
a very natural confusion, calls them Nabata-ans. In the 
Mifgillaih Tddfilt/i, § 33, it is said that ‘on the .seven- 
teenth day of Adar the heathen rose up against the 
remnant of the scribes, in the city of Chalchis and 
'R-izi n'a (in J. Tiiduiith pi-O > But there was 
deliverance to the house of Israel.’ ^ This is referred to 
the incident in i Macc. by Derenbourg {Hist. Pal. 99 /. ) 
and Wellhausen (Pliar. u. Sad. 58) ; but not by Schiirer 
[G/ri 1S7). Chalchis(z’p^2, etc.) is the modern'^/zyura/ 
about 7 m. due 1 C. of it is ez-Zcbetlani, a town and 
district 6-^ hrs. N\\’. of Damascus on the way to Ba'albck, 
and on the \\b slojic of the Anti-libanus (ep Ar.\n.\). 
It is therefore extremely probable that in the modern 
cz-Zebedani we have a trace of the former existence of 
an Arabian tribe of Zabadeans in that district. The 
name occurs not unfrequently in this region, for there is 
' a Kefr Zebiid a short distance N\\'. of ez-Zebedani, and 
form.s of the same name are often met with on inscriptions 
, from Tadmor and its environs. ^ s. A. c. 

' ZABBAI (' 3 T, either miswritten for Zaccai, or from 
Zabdai or Zebadiah ; see § 52, and cp perhaps "21 in 
Palm, [de Vogu< 5 , .Syr. Cenfr. 28] ; zaBoy [BNA]). 

1. One of the b'nc Behai [g.T>.]. Ezr.'il0 28 (^o.ffovd [b])= 

I Esd. 929 Jo.sAUAD, RV JoZABDUS (^a^5o? [B], [A], 

^a^ovd (L])- . 

2. Father of Baruch, who helped to repair the city wall (Neh. 

3 20, ^appov [R], pa/3|9at [L]). The reading of the Rr. is Zaccai 
I ('2j), which is supported by Pesh. and ^'g. (Zachai). 

! ZABBUD (int- E55raSi4. EV. See Zabud, 2. 

ZABDEUS (zaBAaiOC [BA]), i Esd. 921 = Ezra IO20, 

Zebadiah, 9. 

ZABDI (nil. cither a genlilic, of which there are 
two expanded forms Zardiei. and Zeb.\diah, or, if 
these names have a religious reference, a shortened form, 

produced by omitting or H' ; note that Zabdi, i, is 

1 See Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben, 334 (Leipsic, 1896). 

2 On a Greek inscription (Waddington, 2597) mention is made 
of ol €K yevoO? ^fli/SSt^wAewv, a family whose name was a com- 
pound of Zabdi and the Palmyrene deity BCl. 
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a Zarhite (Che. ). Cp the Syr. Z,abdai in NT for Zebe- I 
dee ; ^a/ 35 [€]t [BAL]). | 

1. b. Zerah of Judah, an ancestor of Achan (Josh. 7 1 

^ [BFJ, ^a^pl [A]); in i Ch. 2 6 his name appears as 

ZiMKi 

2. Of Benjamin (§ o), assigned to the b’ne Shimei {q.v.')\ 

I Ch. b 19 (^e/36i [L]). 

3. The Shiph.mite (1 Ch. 27 27 ; 'D£3U^“(, ^a;(pet 6 tow <Te(^i'et 

(H], ^a/35i . . . (Te^wi [A], . . . aa^aiui [L]), who was 

over the vineyard produce in David’s time, perhaps a native of 
Shepham ig.v.). 

4. b. Asaph, an ancestor of Mattaniah (Xeh. 11 17, om. 
Bx^A, ^exp[e]i [xc amij. sup.L])see Zichri (no. ii). 

ZABDIEL either an expansion of the 

geniilic Zahdi [^.7'.], or a religious name = ‘gifi of God,’ §§ 21, 

27 ; the attribution of Jasliobeam [see i] to the b’ne l^erez — i.e.^ 
probably [see Perez] to the Zarephathites— and the designation 
of Zabdiel, 2^ as ‘ son of the [southern] Gileadites ’ [see below], 
and of Zabdiel, 3, as an Arabian, together with many plausible 
parallels, favour the former view [Che.] ; ^a/85[e]ii7A. [BAL]). 

1. Father of Jashobeam (i Ch. 272). 

2. ‘Overseer’ of the priests, temp. Xehemiah (Xeh. 

11 14). He is designated (at first sight very strangely) 
D'Snin-ja (RV 'the son of Haggedoi.im,’ RV"'8- ‘one 
of the great men ’ ; AV ‘ the son of [one of] the great 
men ’ ; ^abiriX [B], [N*], ^exptryX t’t6s twv ’ 

fjLcydXitjv L], ^oxptT^X [A]). | 

It can, however, be shown (cp Shaphat, 3) that there was a 
Gilead in the Negeb, and the case of (‘ Gedaliah ’), 

from — b.e., 'iSjj ‘ Gileadite’ — ^justifies us in reading 

D'lybjn'p, ‘son of the Gileadites’ (for parallels in Neh. 38, see 1 
Perfumer). See Crif. Bib. (Che.). ‘ 

3. ‘ The Arabian , ’ who took off the head of Alexander , 
Balas and sent it to Ptolemy (i Macc. 11 17 : ^a/55i77X 6 
apaxp [ANV], Swn't [Pesh.] Jos. A>it. xiii .48 ; ^ajBei- 
Xos). Possibly the Diodes of Diod. (Fr. xxxii. 10 1), see 
Imalcue. 

ZABUD (* 1 - 12 T, a name belonging to the same group 
as Zahdi, Zabdiel, Zebadiah, and in its origin therefore most 
probably a clan-name [Che.], but probably understood in later 
times as meaning ‘given [by God]’ ; cp § 56 ; the fern, form is 
Zebudah. The correct reading, however, both of : and of 2 
may be Zaccuh).^ 

1. b. X^athan, priest (AV ‘ principal officer’ ; cp 2 S. 
818, AV ‘chief rulers’) and ‘friend’ {i.e., 'chief 
courtier’), of king Solomon, i K. Jsf i^a^ovS [B], 

fctXoi'P [R] — " 1^31 which is the reading of ! 
some XISS ; cf) »a:ij). 0 , however (except A, which 
adds tepeus), omits ‘priest.’ Probably ‘friend’ (n^n ; on 
the pointing see Hushai, n. i) is a gloss on |n3, or, as 
we should rather read, (see Minister [Chief]); cp 
the paraphrastic substitute for c'inD (rather c'IZId) as 
applied to sons of David, in i Ch. I817. The whole 
passage (i K. 45^6^7) is thus read by Klostermann, 

‘ And Zabud, son of Nathan, the king’s friend [nj,n ; or 
' ‘ adjutant ” = j^b?]. his {i.e. , Azariah’s) brother, was chief 
of the palace’; see Ahishar, but cp Cnt. Bib. for , 
another explanation of "in2”nR (“nnc’x). t. k. c. j 

2. A Jew belonging to the b’ne Bigvai, who came 
with Ezra from Babylon, Ezra 814 (EV Zabbud, follow- 
ing the consonants of the Kt. lUj [Ba. Ginsb. ] and 
the vowels of the Kr. nsi ; ^a^ovd [A] ; om. B ; 
^aKxovp [L] ; cp L in no. i)=i Esd. 84ot, where for 
‘ and Zabud ’ we read ‘ the [son] of Istalcurus ’ [EV^] 
{L(XTaKa\Kov [B], 6 tov urraX/coupou [A], but Kai ^aKXovp 
[1>]), a monstrous name made up of ‘ Iztal ’ (a misread- 
ing of inn. 'and Zabud’) and ‘ Zaccur ’ (nni). the 
reading of the Kr. and EV*"^- in Ezra. 

1 The ^ is to be explained in the same way as in Jambri, 
/aeo-rjfA/Spia. etc., the confusion of n and m is phonetic, of 1 and 
1 graphic (cp SBOT, ‘Chron.’ ad he.., and see Dr. TBS 
p. Ixviii). 

2 Cp perhaps with this the Palm, name (IMordt. Beitr. z. 
Kund. Palm. no. 6 q). 

3 Zabud, I, is the ' Kaxovp son cf Nathan 6 <rv/u.^owAos ’ men- 
tioned in I K. 246// (B) where 82, 93, 108 etc. read ^aK\ovp, 52, 

55, etc.,^axovp. Note that in 45^ ^a^owp is read by 82, 108, 
and ^aKxovp by 93. See Counsellor. 
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ZABULON (zaBoyAcon [Ti. WH]), Mt, 41315 AV, 
RV Zebulon. 

ZACCAI (' 3 T written ' 3 T ; abbrev. from Zachariah, 
§ 52, cp Haggai), the name of a post-exilic family; Ezra 29 
(^aKxov [B], [Avid.], -xaiov [L]), Neh. 7 14 {^aBov [BR],*i^ax* 
Xovp [A], ^axxaiov [L]). In i Esd. 5 12 it is [AV] Cokbe, or 
[RV] Chokbe (xop^e [BA], ^axxai [L]). Zaccai is the Kr. also 
in Neh. 3 20, where Ktb. has Zabbai (g.v.). 

ZACCH^US (zakxaioc [AV ; Ti. WH], see 

Zaccai). 

1. AV Zaccheus, an officer belonging to Judas the Xlaccabee 
(2 Macc. 10 19), identified by some with the Zacharias of i Macc. 
5 56. 

2. A chief publican {dpxLTe\d}vr}s) who received Jesus 
on his entry into Jericho (Lk. 19i-io). There is much 
picturesqueness in the narrative ; even if only a re- 
flection of the more historical story in Lk. 5 27-32, no 
one would wish to lose the beautiful picture of the care 
of Jesus for the meanest and most despised. The 
improbabilities can hardly be denied. The only com- 
plete parallel to Lk. lOs is in Jn. 147,^ which occurs in 
the ill-attested narrative of Nathanael. Nor is the 
crowd of curious followers {v.^) natural; it was the 
object of Jesus on this journey to avoid observation. 
Zacchaeus’s solemn act of atonement for injustice is 
also very abruptly introduced, nor can one easily 
believe that Jesus, in his present circumstances, would 
have openly announced his intention of lodging with a 
publican (sec Publican). Zacchaeus’s name, too 
( = pure, innocent), as Keim {/esu von Aas. 849) points 
out, is suspiciously prophetic of his act of repentance. 
To identify him either with Nathanael {q.v.) or with 
Paul (the little) does not help us at all. On I.k. 194 , 
see Sycomore. 

A late tradition (C/cm. Rec.) makes Zacchaeus a comrade of 
Peter. t. K. C. 


ZACCUE ("l-IST, see Names, §§ 32, 52 ; but, the 

names with which Zaccur and Zichri \g.v.] are grouped being 
originally ethnics, it is plain that Zaccur and Zichri, too, are 
ethnics which have been converted into personal names ; cp 
Zacher, Zechariah, and see below ; ^aKxovp [BRAL]). 

I. Father of SHA.M.MUA( = Shimei), of Reuben (§ iij^) ; Nu. 


134 [P] G'a'fxvp [B], Caypou [A], ^a. xovp [F], C<^yxovp [L]). 

2. AV Zacchur, a Simeonite, brother of Hainmuel = Jerah- 
meel, and Shimei = Shimeoni ; i Ch. 4 26 (om. B, ^axovp [L]).^ 

3. A Merarite Levite, brother of SHOHAM=Mose, and 'Ibri = 
‘Arabi— /.T*., N. Arabian (i Ch. 24 27). 

4. An Asaphite Levite, brother of Nethaniah = Flthani, and 
Asharelah = Jizreeli or ‘Jezreelite’ (i Ch. 25 2 lo ; <raxxov5, 
^axxov^ [B])'; see Zichri, 11. 

5. Ezra 8 14 EVnig. (^axxovp [L]). See Zabud, 2. 

6. b. Imri ( = Amariah = Jerahmeel) in list of wall -builders (see 
Nehemiah, § I yr ; Ezra ii., §§ 16 [i], 15 d), Neh. 3 2 (^a/3aoup 
lb]) ?“XX.°^P [r])- 

7. Levite signatory to the covenant, grouped with Sherebiah 
and Shebaniah, both ethnics (see Ezra i., § 7) ; Neh. 10 12 [13] 
(^axwp[B], ^axx^p [A],^axxwp[R?^^^ 

8. h. Mattaniah (i.e., Ethani or Temani), and father of Hanan 
(q.v.) ; Neh. 13 13 (aaKXOvp [L]). 

A writer in PSBA has suggested that Zechariah and the 
related names may be connected with Zakkara, the naine (of 
uncertain pronunciation) of allies of the Purusati ( = Peli§tim? — 
see Philistines, § 3). But if so, why do we not find any of 
these n.ames given to Israelites of central Palestine (see Dor, 
§ 2)? It is more probable that Zacher (Zecher), Zaccur, and 
Zichri with Zechariah were originally the clan -names Zerah 
and Zarhi respectively. Cp Zerah. t. K. C. 


ZACHARIAH (nnDT). 1. 2 K. 1429 i58-i2 (•inn::T). 

and (2) 2 K. 182 ; see Zechariah, 2, 3. 

3. (^axapia?) Ml. 2835 Lk. 11 51 in RV, AV Zacharias, 9. 

ZACHARIAS, in NT RV Zachariah (2<NX<^pi<5^c 
[BAL ; Ti. WH]). 

1. A priest (i Esd. 1 8). See Zechariah, 19. 

2. The name in i Esd. 1 15 corresponding to Hem an in the 
I' passage 2 Ch. 35 15 ((!5l aipaF = Heman). 

3. RV Zaraias (q.v.) in i Esd. 5 8 (^apaiov [B], ^apeov [A], 


1 Plummer, indeed (Si. Ltike, 434), thinks that ‘there is no 
need to suppose that Jesus had supernatural knowledge of the 
name. . . . Jesus might hear the people calling to Zacchaeus, 
or might inquire.' So Weiss (Leben Jesu.'l ^yf), ‘Jesus easily 
learned the name and character of the notorious man.’ But 
this is hardly in accordance with the intention of the evangelist, 
or with the natural impression of readers. 
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<rapatou [L]). AV’’, following the Geneva Bible, gives ZaCharias. 
See Serai AH, 8. 

4, I Esd. 6 I 7 3, see Zechariah, k 

5. I Esd. 83044, 6, ib. V, (^axaptat [B]). 7. i Esd. 9 27; 

see Zechariah, 20, 21, 22. 

8. Father of Joseph (temp, Judas Maccabseus), i Macc. 

5 18 56-62. 

9. Son of Barachias ; according to Mt. 2835, the last 
Jewish martyr of the pre-Christian period. All the 
innocent blood shed on the land {iirl rrjs yrjs) from 
that of Abel to that of Zacharias, son of Barachias 
('whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar,’ 
see RV) is to be visited, says Jesus, * on this generation.' 
Lk., however (11 51), is without ‘ son of Barachias,’ and 
Jerome says that ‘in the Gospel used by the Nazarenes 
[the Gospel according to the Hebrews], instead of 
son of Barachias we find written son of Joiada ' (in l.c. 
Mt. ). We may, therefore, disregard the artificial 
Gnostic and patristic legends, which state (see Prot- 
evang. Jac. 22, f> and ep Keim, Jesus of Nazara, 2209) 
that Herod, who supposed John to be the Messiah, 
murdered Zacharias the father of John the Baptist in 
the temple by the altar of sacrifice (see 10); and not 
less the hypothesis that Jesus refers prophetically to 
Zacharias the son of Baruch (but Niese has Uapets), 
who was killed ‘in the middle of the temple’ in the 
first Roman war (Jos. y?/iv. 64). It is possible, how- 
ever, that ‘ Barachias ' means the father of Zechariah 
the well-known prophet, and that it is a mere clerical 
error for ‘Joiada’;^ possible, too, that the whole 
passage has been filled out by a later writer who knew 
of the horrible murder mentioned by Josephus. This 
assumes that Jesus really meant Zechariah b. Jehoiada 
(Zechariah, 15). But the reason given for the phrase 
'from Abel to Zechariah b. Jehoiada’ (that Chronicles 
is the last book in the Jewish Canon) seems very 
inadequate (see Gospels, § 150). According to N. 
Schmidt (//^A 1922, n. i), Mt. 2835 once formed part 
of an ‘Apocalypse of Jesus’ (ep Mt. 24) which cannot 
have been writt^m long before the end of the first 
century (cp We. //G(^^ 366; Shizzen, Q [1S99] 20 f.). 
If so, the reference to Zechariah b. Baruch was full of 
significance to the original readers. 

\o. The father of John the Baptist men- 

tioned only in Lk. 1 5 8-23 39-79 82. He was of the 
course of Abijah (see Schiir. , J/zsi.\\.l2i6jf.), and his 
home was in an unnamed ‘ city of Judah. ’ According to 
a comparatively early tradition the ‘ city’ is Ain Karim 
(see Beth-HACCEREm), and Mar Zakaryd is the precise 
spot where Zacharias dwelt ; even recently Schick has 
spoken a word for this tradition ( 'ZDP V 22 [ 1 899] 90 ff . ). 
But the fact that no name is given most probably indi- 
cates that the narrative in Lk. I had but recently arisen 
when it was admitted by Lk. into his Gospel ; the 
narrator hoped to be able to supply the name later (ep 
an analogous case in r S. 13 1, if H. P. Smith s view is 
correct). Though JUTTAH (^.t\)is philologically and 
otherwise improbable, 'Ain Karim (Schick) and Hebron 
(Ew., Keim) are also baseless fancies. From Lk. 1 3 o 
we should expect some city near the desert to be meant. 
It was in the temple, however, that Zacharias is said to 
have received a divine announcement of the birth of a 
son ; the announcement is made in terms partly re- 
sembling those used to Manoah’s wife in Judg. ISs/ 
Zacharias craved a sign, and is punished by dumbness 
until the fulfilment of the promise. When the child is 
born, the father names him John (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 1 3). 
The Protev. Jac. seeks to improve upon this by making 
Zacharias the high priest : he enters the Holy of Holies 
in his sacred attire. We are not told that it was merely 
' a voice ’ {Bath kol ; cp Mt. 817) that Zacharias heard ; 
the parallel of the oracle given to John Hyreanus, the 
high priest, as he was offering incense alone in the 
temple (Jos. Ant. x\n. 10 3), is therefore imperfect. 
The long stay of Zacharias in the temple, and the 
surprise which it produced (Lk. I21), niay, however, 

1 Cp the inaccuracy of the Tg. on Lam. 2 20 (Zechariah, 15) 
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be paralleled by the long stay of Simon the ’Righteous 
in the temple on the Day of Atonement, when he 
prayed that the sanctuary might not Ije destroyed 
(Talm. Jer. \'oma, 52 ). Cp Incense, § 7. n. On the 
legendary death of Zacharias, see above, 9. Cp John 
THE Baptist. t. k. c. 


1. The Zadok 
of David. 


ZACHER, or, as RV, Zecher (IDT ; zaxoYP 

^a«x- [A], ^fXpGL]), I Ch. 831!, called, in 1 Ch. 9 37 Zechariah 
(g.v., 6). On the possible ethnic character of Zecher see 
Zaccur. 

ZADOK (pny, once piV, i K. 1 26 ; ‘just,* § 56 /. ; 

cp J ehozadak, and see Sadducees.' Similar in meaning is the 
form Zadduk [p^"S], which is not unfreqiieiii in posi-biblical 
times, cp Aboth^ -156; Strack, ad loc. ; Lag. 225^ Sad- 

duk is the form generally presupposed by ©hRae [ora86ovic]; 
<raSujK, ©bra in nos. 2-5 [and BA in 2 S. with exception of 2 S. 
8 17 B 1 Ch. 29 22 .'\1, is .somewhat less common. Other varialions 
are craaSovK, Ezra? 2 [A]; trafifiouX) Ezek. 4046 [.\]; <raS6oK, 
Neh. llii [L], and <raSSujK, 2.S. I524-27 [L] ; crafiovK, 2S. S17 
iCh. G38[53] 15 II [LI, Neh. 11 ii [,s-|, i K.44 [B], -x, 2S. S17 
[A]: ta^oK, 2 .S. 15 27 [Al. Sadduc, RV Sadduk (iLsd. S2; 
(TafifiovKov [A]); Sadoc (4 Esd. 1 i). 

I. Zadok the son of Ahitub, a priest who held a 
prominent place at David’s court and jilaycd a great 
part in securing the throne for David’s 
successor. W’e know nothing of his 
real origin, nor can we say when or 
how he became priest in the royal sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. W'e learn, however, from 2S. S17 ff. (cp 
20 23-26, and see Bu. Ri. Sa. 247, 254) that he was 
associated with Abiathar (for the correct reading see 
Driver, TBS ad loc.) and with some of David’s own 
sons in the priestly office at Jerusalem. Like .Abiathar 
he was true to his sovereign during Absalom’s revolt ; 
like him he bore the ark of Vahw6 when David \\as 
fieeing eastward from the royal city ; at David's reciuest 
he with Abiathar bore the palladium of Israel back lo 
the capital, and there with Abiathar did the work of a 
spy and supplied the king with information about the 
designs of Absalom and the other rebels. So far Zadok 
had been clo.sely associated with that older and greater 
priest who represented the ancient family of the b’ne 
Eli and that sanctuary at Shiloh in which they had 
ministered. In the end he supplanted .Abiathar 
altogether. For Zadok joined Nathan the projihet, 
and" Benaiah, captain of the foreign guards, in the 
harem intrigue which set aside Adonijah the legitimate 
heir, and piaeed Solomon the son of Bath-sheba on the 
throne. Abiathar, on the contrary, stood by Joab, the 
roval princes, except of course Solomon, and the rest 
of the more conservative party. Naturally, therefore, 
when Solomon became king, it was Zadok who anointed 
him ; .Abiathar, on the other hand, was banished to 
Anathoth ; the family of Fli forfeited the priesthood, 
and the chief care of the royal chapel or temple at 
Jerusalem was entrusted to Zadok and his descendants. 

In their hands it remained down to the time of the 
exile ; but we have in i S. 235 / interesting evidence 
, that the prior claims of the b’ne Fli and their 
2. Zadok long before Zadok had been heard 


and Eli. 


of, were not forgotten. The author of the 


passage in question probably belonged to the period of 
the 1 leuteronomic reform, lake Jeremiah ( 7 12 2 fi 6 ) he 
regarded the temple at .Shiloh as the precursor of the 
temple at Jerusalem. He felt, therefore, that some 
reason must be given for the fact that the family of 
Eli which had officiated so long in Shiloh did not con- 
tinue to do so in Jerusalem. Political grounds and the 
authority of the king to regulate the service in his own 

1 [I'here is another view as lo the origin of Zadok— viz., that 
it is a modification of a geiuilic name. This .seems to be favoured 
by an examination of the names with which ihis name is associ- 
ated in Chron. and Neh. It will, however, be permissible to 
hold that the Zidkiles (originally, it would appear, settled in 
the Negeb) may have derived their name from pii;, a secondary 
title of the god worshipped in primitive times by thjs clan ; also 
that cultivated Israelites in later limes interpreted Zadok as 
meaning ‘just, righteous ’ (cp Zedekiah, § i).— T. R. c.J 
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chapel had satisfied the religious ideas of a simpler age, 
but did not by any means appear sufficient to one who 
had imbibed the ideas of Deuteronomy and regarded 
the priesthood as directly subject to divine regulation. 
Accordingly he puts into the mouth of an anonymous 
])rophet the prediction that Eli’s indulgence of his 
depraved sons was to Ixj visited upon his descendants 
by the loss of the priesthood. Instead of the b’ne Eli 
Yahwe was to raise up a new priestly race, and they 
were to perform priestly functions before the anointed 
king of Judah. The new family of priests was to share 
in the perpetual endurance of the royal house. In 
contrast with the Zadokitcs, the b’ne Eli were to sink 


3. Zadok and 
Ezekiel. 


into obscurity and want. They were to petition their 
rivals for the most subordinate offices of the priesthood. 
Here i)crhaps the writer is thinking of the priests at the 
high places who had Ijeeii driven by Josiah from their 
occupation, and had to depend for the future on the 
grace of the priests at Jerusalem. True, the Dcutero- 
noniical code had given the country Levites right to 
sacrifice at Jerusalem (Dt. 1877^)'; but though some 
provision was made for them, the generous rate of D 
proved impracticable. See Eli. 

It is in any ease certain that lizekiel during the 
exile, in a prophecy which was written about 573 b.c. , 
vindicated the sole right of the Zadok- 
ites to the priesthood. He draws the 
sharpest line of demarcation Ixtween 
the sons of Zadok and other Levites. In D all Levites 
form an ideal unity, all have in theory equal rights. 
Ezekiel, on the contrary, passes sentence on the mere 
Levites, holding them responsible for that worship on 
the high places which was to him no better than 
idolatrous. In time to come they are, he says, to be 
debarred from ' approaching ' Yahwe in priestly service. 
They are to be content with menial work, such as the 
slaughter of victims and cooking their flesh, keeping 
guard over the temple doors, etc. ; onh’ such Levites as 
were sons of Zadok might presume to lay the fat and 
blood on the altar (Ezek. 44 isyi ). 

Two changes were yet to be made in the position of 
the sons of Zadok, one enhancing their prestige, the 
_ other modifying the exclusiveness of 
4. Zadok in ir. First, whereas Ezekiel 

frankly took for granted the novelty of those unique 
rights which he claimed for the Zadokites, the ’ Priestly 
Code ’ somewhat later put. the divine eleelion of the 
priestly house back to the very dawn of Israel’s history, 
back to the time when Yahwe chose Aaron as his priest. 
Hence the Chronicler (iCh. Gsajwas obliged to trace 
the genealogy of Zadok to Eleazar the son of Aaron. 
In the next place the ideal of Ezekiel was not perfectly 
realised. No doubt few Levites of inferior family, in 
proportion to the Zadokite priests, returned under 
Zerubbabel and later under Ezra and Xehemiah (Neh. 
739/ Ezrab2/'. ). Thus the Zadokites cannot have 
had serious difficulty in securing that pre-eminence which 
Ezekiel claimed for them. Nevertheless it seems that a 
certain Daniel of the sons of Ithaniar (Ezra 82; see 


D.\niel, 3) accompanied Ezra and, owing perhaps to 
the wealth and consideration which his family enjoyed, 
contrived to share in those priestly privileges which D 
had assigned to all the Levites. Such, at least, is the 
ingenious theory of Kautzsch (Sf. A>. , 1890, p. 778 /.), 
and we may in any case be sure that some Levites who 
did not claim origin from Zadok were priests in the 
second temple. In their favour, then, the theory of 
descent was modified. It was said that Aaron had 
two sons who left issue ; Eleazar, father of that line 
to which legitimate high priests belonged, and Ithamar, 
the ancestor of legitimate priests but not of legitimate 
high priests (so P in Ex. 623 Lev. 106 Nu. 428, so also 
I Ch. 246). The Chronicler assigns sixteen classes to 
the sons of Eleazar — i.e., the Zadokites — and half that 
number to the descendants of Ithamar (i Ch. 244). In 
this wav also he is able partially to reconcile the double 
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priesthood of Zadok and Abiathar with the notions of 
his own time, since, as descendants of Ithamar, the 
b’ne Eli were often lawful priests, though not high 
priests. See Eleazar, Eli, Ithamar, and cp, further, 
Sadducees. 

2. Father of Jerusha [g.v.] (2 K. 15 33 2 Ch. 27 1, aaSaip [PO). 

3. b. Haana, in list of wall-builders (see Nehf.miah, § t 
EzKAii.,§§ 16(1] i5<f), Neh. 84 (<ra5ouK (,yl); he is doublle'^s the 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) mentioned in Neh. 
10 21 [22] (<ra 6 ovK [A], cra82ovic (PR], eSStax (L]). In both cases 
the name occurs together with Meshezaheel. 

4. b. Immer I^.r'.l (Neh. 8 20, craioux (rD- 

5. A scribe, temp. Ezra (Neh. 13 13, cra55ov»c [B]). 

\V. E. A. 

ZAHAM (Dnj ; pooAAam [B]. zaXaav [A], 2A<na\ 
[L]), a son of Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 19). Perhaps from 
crn = 8RcnT ; note 0 ^^ and cp Railvm (Che.). 


ZAIR (in locative HTrY ; eic ceicop [R] I A; 
6K Cl cop [L]). it place on the way to Edom, where 
Jehoram, king of Judah, ' rose up by night and smote 
the Edomites who had surrounded him ' (2 K. 821). See 
Jehoram, 2. It is strange to find that he also smote 
' the captains of the chariots,' and we are in doubt as 
to the true reference of the following clause, ‘ and the 
people fled to their tents.’ .According to Benzinger and 
Kitiel, after v. 21a, the original narrative must have 
stated how Jehoram was surrounded in Zair (?) by the 
Edomites ; v. 21b (Ijeginning R^T*nM, EV ‘and 

he rose [up] by night ’) must relate a defeat of Jehoram 
which nearly issued in the death or captivity of the king. 
The people who fled can only be the men of Judah. 
Stade, in ZATW 21 337-340 (1901 ), once more e.xamines 
tlie passage, 2K.S21-24, reaffirming his conclusion in 
Gl'l I537, n. I, so far as regards taking cnR as the 
subject of cp. and r;.-; as an intentional alteration or 
correction. 


Instead of "ti’ fiRb Benzinger and Killel would read 

something like (or '-C '. P.oih, however, hesitate to 

identify Zair. Ewald thought of Zoar (*i>’a") > i^ L objected that 


this place-name in 0 is OTjywp or <riyujp (implying 


whereas 


Zair is <rawp, (^’.^r., Buhl, 65. The 

case, however, becomes entirely altered, if cbllR h^s been mis- 
written (as in other passages) for C'R. It is a plausible theory 
that the passages relative 10 Edom in 2 Samuel and Kings (most, 
if not all of them) in their original form referred to ‘ Aram ‘ 

i erahmeel, rather than to Edom (cp Saci,, ? 3 ; Joktiif.el, 2 ; 

iKZiN ; .Salt, Vallev of; Zobah). 2K.S21 now becomes 
plain. Emending the text in accordance with numerous analogies 
we get, ‘And Joram passed over to Misjur, and all the chariots 
with him, and [Araml the Jerahmcelites smote him and the 
captains of the chariots; and ihe^ people fled to their tents.' 
Alissur was presumal>ly a N. .Vrahian town, so called from the 
region of Missuror Misrim (see Mizralm). It maj'have been 
originally intended in the list given in Josh. 1552-54 by ZlOR 

(^. 7 '.). 

Mtihlau (Riehm, HWB, 1813) thinks Conder’s Identification 
of Zair with the pass ez-Zuwerel, in the SW. of the Dead Sea, 
worth consideration ; Buhl, however {Edomiter^ 65, n. 2), finds 
it inconsistent with (but 0 has which ma)' be 


right). T. K. C. 

ZALAPH (r,Sv ; ceAe [B], caX£<|) [><]. -ceA [AL]), 

father of Hanun (Neh. 830). 

ZALMON see § 4). The name occurs twice 

in the OT, more frequently in the Talmud, but without 
topographical data (Neub. 275). 

1. {cpfiujv [BAL]. aepfiwv [6'^ in Moore], <r€\fiu)v [Eus. 
OS 295 73, without indication of site]). The name given 
in MT to a mountain near Shechem * (Judg. 948t). 

In the underlj'ing slor^% however, the scene of the doings of 
Ahimelech seems to have been placed in the Negeb, in and near 
a place called Cusham ; Jerahmeel-Cushara may also (bui cp 
Shechem, Tower of) be referred to. It is prob^ly, therefore, 
some mountain of a Jerahmeelile range, and 0-'* s reading may 


1 One might naturally think of Gerizim ; the argument oflTered 
for connecting the name with I he southern peak of Hermon is 
perfectly absurd (see Moore, Judges^ 265). 
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be taken to confirm ihi». For pom (aepfjLUiv) is probably a 
popular corruption of we shall see (see Zalmon, il.) 

that poSs improbably a popular corruption of » 

now jerahmeel ’ and ‘ Ishinael ' are repeatedly used as synonyms 
so that in one form of the original story Ml. Jerahmeel may have 
been spoken of, and in another Mt. Ishmael. i’he corruptions 
‘Hermon' and ‘Zalmon’ may of course have been made very 
early. The equation, Hermon = Jerahmeel, illustrates Fnoch 66 
where the fallen angels are said to have descended on ,Mt, 
Hermon. Probably Mt. Jerahmeel was meant in the original 
story; six of the names of the fallen angels are clearly corrupt 
forms of Jerahmeel. The early legends may all have a Jerah- 
meelite or N. Arabian setting. Cp Zalmonah. 

2. AV SalM(»J (o-fXjUwi/ [H 5 <] ; treX/xw [R^]). accord- 
ing to most, a mountain or mountain-range (Ps. (>814 
[15] t"), the dark rocks of which (as if pc8i’ meant ‘ dark- 
coloured,’ from ; cp set off the brilliance of 

the snow, when, as in the depth of winter, snow-falls 
occurred. The psalmist is thought to compare the dead 
Ixidies, or perhaps the glistening arms or ornaments, of 
slain warriors to snow on Zalmon. XVetzstein {Afi/t. 
appended to Del. //iod, and elsewhere) compares the 
a<Ta\uavo^ of Ptol. 5 15 (rwr. /tr/. aX<raXa/xos, aXcadajuos) 
which is a name for the Hauran mountain range (alluding 
to the dark volcanic rocks). This is thought to be con- 
firmed by reference to the Hauran in v. 15 [16], 

where XVetzstein regards the phrase c'jjz: as a 

picturesque description of the crater-formation of this 
highly-volcanic region (so Che. Guthe, 

1889, p. 231; Huhl, cautiously, PaL 118 ; but not 
GASm. HG 550). 

The whole passage, however, seems to be corrupt, and an 
ade<|u.ate restoration can only be hoped for by a searching re- 
examination of the whole passage (see Che. /V.'-'). Among the 
current emendations of Krochmal’s (derived from 

Tg.) is the most plausible. Duhm’s and Lagarde’s 

leave in all its unexpected and unlikely prominence. 

■ ■■ ■■ ■ , T. K. C. 

ZALMON (JVDpV). the Ahohite, one of David’s heroes; 

2S. 2328t (eXAcoN — [R]. ceAAcoM [-A], 
eXlMAN [D] ; Pesh, salmun, selmon)=x Ch. Il29t 

(IL.M, HAei [P^]- hAi [sup ras A-^], hAa [L] ; 

Pesh. \i/i ; 'iiai). See Names, § 4. 

Inferring from the reading of jn 2 S. that the form in y 
is original, Kittel (‘ Chron.' in A’i5c>7’) would read ‘Aliman, 

and M.arquart compares Alemeth (^.T'.)=.\i.mon (hut both 
these names are probably corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel’). The 
name p:28i'r however, is in itself highly probable. The three 
names and all point to the Negeb— all are 

N. Arabian, and all are (or spring from) popular corruptions of 
ViXy.r::’*— a synonym, be il observed, of ‘7x:^r;"iv Cp Xu. 14 o, 
if the view (Cr/V. B/ 7 >.) is correct which makes C ' 

an editorial attempt to make sense of the badly-written 
words of a gloss on ‘the people of the land,’ vi/., 

C''^N‘7^w' (‘ Jerahmeelites, Ishm.aelites, Jerahmeel- 
ites’), for which numerous parallels c.an he offered (see Crit. 

‘ 'I'hey are our hre.ad ’ and ‘ their shadow has departed 
from them ’ are clearly impossible.^ There is indeed another 
theory, which would be tempting, if we were to look at these 
names by themselves, and not in the light of convergent text- 
critical arguments— viz., to find in p:^^* a trace of the go<l 
(Slm) worshipped at Teiina (see Zalmu.nna). But in simil.ar 
cases a better solution is generally forthcoming. Ceriainh- one 
of David’s heroes might well have a name corrupted from 
‘ Ishmael' or ‘ Jerahmeel.' T. K. C. 

ZALMONAH : CgAmcona [BAL]i, a stage 

in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 8841 /. ). 

The preceding station is XI t. Hor — i.e.y according to the theory 
which best accounts for a multitude of facts, Mt, Jeralimeel (see 
Moses, §§ 14-18, with n. 2, col. 3217). .Another name of some 
part of the chief Jerahmeellte mountain -range was probably 
Zalmon— Ishmael (a synonym of Jerahmeel). 

It is reasonable to think that the name ‘ Zalmonah ’ 
is only a doublet of * Hor,’ and that in reality the same 
mountain district is meant by both names. See, how- 
ever, XX^VNDERINGS, XX^LDERNESS OF. T. K. C. 

ZALMUNNA ; caAm&na [XAR’TI,], c&A- 

MAN [R*]. but ceAMANA [B]). n Midianite prince always 

1 X^’ote that in the MT of Ps. 42; [6] G^rahmeelim) 

has become n'itdn* See Mizar, "The Hill of. 
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mentioned with Zeiiaii [^7.x^.](Judg. 84^, Ps, 83 ii). His 
name (the pointing of which seems designed to suggest 
the interpretation ‘ protection refiLsed') is very probably 
compounded with that of the old deity c*?'* ^ (see Tk.MA). 
For the second part of the name we may compare the 
OT y::;', and perhaps also riy;^ on a Nabauean 

inscription from Hegra (cp Moore, 220), or 

the first part of the place-name VK‘i’3 (Josh. IO27; cp 
n> 3 n. 13, and see Neubauer, A/henmum, 28th Feb. 

1885 ; Baethg. Biitr. 80 /). s. A. C. 

ZAHBRI, 1. (zAMBpei [B]. *plc(A]) i Esd. 934 RX’^ 
(AV Zajnbis>= Ezra IO42 A.vt.\RiAit, 3. 

2. {ia/j.fip[€]t [ANV]) I Macc. 226, RX" Zl.MKl, q.v, 

ZAMOTH ( 2 d,MO 0 [I^A]), I Esd. 928 =r Ezra 10 27, 
Zattl'. 

ZAMZUMMIM (D'?pT?pT; zoxomcin [B], -mm€IN 
[B-^’’]. Z 0 A^Z 0 A^/v^e(N [A], ZOMM6IN [FE]), a branch 
of the Reph.mm (y.t>, ), so called by the Ammonites (Dt. 
‘22o)t. .Some compare A r. zamcama, ‘a distant rustling 
sound,’ and zizim, ‘ the hissing, whistling sound made 
by the jinn of the desert in tlie night’ (so Schwally, 
y.ATW, 1898, p. 138, and XX'. R. Smith, ap. Dr. 
Deut. 40). 

Bui these early names are .so liable lo corruption that the view 
given elsewhere of the probable varuant Zuzi.M iq.z'.) is perhaps 
more prohalde. t, K. ('. 

ZANOAH (nijT, probably an e.xpanded Jerahmeelite 
clan-name [cp .Shelah and Sha’ul], and, if so, pre- 
sumably to be added to the group'- containing Jaazaniah, 
Jezaniah, .Xznoth-tabor, Uzzen-sheerah ; the sui:)erficially 
obvious meaning ‘stench,’ though defensible [Names, 
§ 106], is hardly plausible, and the parallels for such a 
name are all textually suspicious see, t\g. , M.mjmen, 
OlTlNI, ZlITlRON ; ZAN 04 [BX-\E]). 

1. The name of a personified clan together with its 

chief centre, i Ch. 4 18 i^apLuji/ [B.X], [L]). 

The reputed father is Jekuthiel, a name which, like Jokiheel 
and F.ltekeh, is most probably one of tlie many current corruptions 
of Jerahmeel.^ The clan referred to was therefore of the X'egeb 
(see closing paragraph). 

2. .\ city in the Siiephf.eah (y.t'. ), Josh. l.')34 (ravcj 
B]). Also (Ges.-Bii. ) mentioned in Neh. 813 {^avwv 

[E]> and 1130 (om. BNA, [:4 '‘ "‘y- *'’<’•]). Robin- 

son (/?/7 2343) identifies with /.anu , a ruin 2X m. S. 
from 'Ain Shems (sec Beth-she.MESII i. In ihe preced- 
ing and following groups of names in Josh. 1.034 occur 
Zorah and .Soco, which apparently suits the proposed 
identification. In C.S’2.oS38 ir»9i2Zanoah is stated to 
be in the district of Eleiuheropolis. 

3. A city in the hill-country of Judah. Josh. 1.056 
{i^'aKava€ijUi, taking in pp,*: from z'. 57 [B], .("aFoe [E]). 
Van de XTldcaiul Robinson identify with /.anufa, a ruin 
SW. of X'utla (Julta, meniioncd in the ])receding group 
in Josh.), though. t>eing nearly as far S. as esh-Shuweike 
(.Socoh), it might seem more plausible to connect the 
name with 2. 

There Is, however, an element of uncertainly in these identi- 
fications, owing to the transference of names, and to the geo- 
graphical mistakes of redactors (see Socoh). The original 
/.'inoah, like the original Socoh. u as most probably in the Negeb. 
In X^eh. II30 ‘.Xdullam,' which follows ‘Zanoali.’ wa.s very 
proh.ahly a Jer.ahmeelite city in the Negeb, and ‘ I^chish ’ h.as 
arisen out of ‘ Eslicol' (see X^kgeh, § 7). T. K. C. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH, RV Zaphenath-paneah 

1 So X’^oldcke .and Clermont-( kanneau, X’euhauer (APirfurum, 

Lc.) suggesl.s that the same divine name should l)e read in X'u. 
149; cS'i (not ‘ their shadow ’ !) has departed from them, 

but Vahwe is with us.’ 0bafi.’s 6 xaipo? must have arisen out 
of o KvpLo<; which a few JfSS and the Arm, actually h.avc (cp 
Neuh, /.£•.). The MT, however, makes a very satisfactory 
sense. In folk-lore the shadow is often identified with the object 
itself (cp Frazer, Golden Boughy-^ 1 287), and the loss of the 
sh.adow is regarded as the loss of life itself. [Note, however, 
the solution of the text-critical problem given elsewhere 
(Zalmon, 2).] 

2 See Shaphan, Uzzen-shefrau. 

3 See Negeb, § 7, and cp Joktheel. 
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(nirsn^pV; yoN0oM(t)<\NHx yoM0. [i-]; 

2<\M<J)<5kNH. C A(})AMc})<\N H [Aq.], CA4)A0- 

c|)AN H [%ni. ]), the Egyptian name reported to have been 
given to Joseph by the Pharaoh (Gen. 41 45). For the 
older explanations see below. It has now become 
customary to seek explanations of the name from ancient ! 
Egyptian. Lenormant compares the title of K'a-fnose, a ’ 
king of the seventeenth dynasty, 'zaf-ti-to,' * nourisher of j 
the world’ {Hist, anc. de I'Or,, 1869, 1 363) ; this, he i 
holds, explains Zaphnath. Sinee the time of Lepsius 1 
{Einl. tfi d. Chronologic der Agypten, 1 382) most scholars I 
have explained n:;’B by the Egyptian [das Leben, ' 

la vie, life). Hrugsch {Gesch. Ag., 1877, p. 248) ; 
formerly interpreted the whole name, ' governor of the 
district of the place of life ’ {i.e. , of the Sethroitic nome); 
but in 1891 {Die Aegyptologie, 240) he adopted Stein- 1 
dorffs explanation (see ZA 27 42), which is also given by 
Crum in Hastings’ DB\t(isb, as the only admissible one, 
under the form jephiioutefonch {ze\d\-p-ntite\r\\e\f- 07ih), 
‘God speaks (and) he lives,’ I^ieblein, however (' Mots 
itgypticns dans la Bible,’ PSBA, May 1898, pp. 202^), 
criticises this, and proposes the form cfnti pa-anh, ‘ he 
who gives the nourishment of life.' Finally, Marquart 
(‘Chronol. Untersuch. ,' Philologus, 7 f.) thinks 

that m (=jn) indicates that Joseph was a worshipper 
of Iten, the solar disk, the god honoured by Amen- 
hotep IV. ; n3i{D] is misplaced, and belongs to the 
name of Joseph’s wife (on^x). The present writer held 
out as long as he could for an Egyptian explanation, 
regarding ruBi* as a corruption of and explaining 
the latter in Lepsius’ way ; he inclined to read Joseph’s 
Egyptian name as Pa-anh, or rather Pianhi, which is 
the name of a famous king of the twenty-fifth dynasty ; 
this might mark the date of the Joseph narrative in its 
present form ; see Egypt, § 65/., Joseph ii. , §§ 4, ii. 

It is of course possible that the redactor of the l>cautiful 
Joseph-story may have had such a name as Pianhi in 
his mind. But it can be made highly probable that 
underneath our Joseph-story there was another, the ) 
scene of which was laid in the Negeb and in the land 
of Misrim. If we accept this, we may reasonably 
suppose that n:B!> is a corruption or alteration of riBis, 
and n:vB of Dn:3. The marriages of Joseph and of 
Eleazar b. Aharon are plainly parallel. Eleazar (E.x. 
625) marries a daughter of Putiel ( = Zarephathi), 
and has a son named Phinehas ( = Jerahmeel) ; Joseph 
marries a daughter of Potiphera ( = Zarephathi), and 
his own name is called Zarephath -jerahmeel. The 
marriage of Moses will also be remembered ; his wife’s 
name was Zipporah, which (see Moses, §§ 2, 4) is most 
probablv a modification or distortion of the place-name 
Zarephath. 

The plausibility of Egyptological explanations must be ad- 
mitted, even if we hold that the original narrators had a N, 
.-Vr.ahi.an, not an Egyptian horizon. Already Jerome says, 

* Interpretatur sermone /Egypiio . . . salvaior mundi, eo quod 
orhem terrte ah imminenle famis excidio liberavit.’ Onk. gives, 

‘ The man to whom mysteries are revealed ’ ; ps.-Jon., ‘ the man 
who reveals mysteries.' Similarly Jos. Ant. li.tii, Pesh., Saad. 
See also Hark.avy, Journ. As. 15 (1870) 178 /Zl Wiedemann, 
Sawmlung altiig. iCorter, 21 ; Levesque, Kev. Bill., 1899, 
pp. 412 ^:^ ^ T. K. C. 

ZAPHON cp Sapuna in the Amarna Tablets 

174 16, a S. Pal. city [see 479], and B.\al- 

zephon), a Gadite city — cp the Gadite 
1. The names and jrsx — lying * in the 

v.nlley— of the' Jordan (Josh. I."? 27 
^ Ca4)<\n [R]. -con [AL]), and again, 

according to in the account of the quarrel of 

the Ephraimites with Jephthah (Judg. 12i njiB^ 

'to Zapiion’ : Ke4»eiN<\ [A], cect)HNA [L] ; ‘north- j 
wards ’ EV and 0^) ; but others question the text (see j 
Jephthah, § 3, n. i). It is mentioned after Beth- 
nimrah and Succoth. The Jer. Talm. {Shed. 02 
fol. 38 d) identifies it with me. the later ’Amatho, 
Amathiis, and mod. 'Aniafeh, a little to the N. of the 
Zerka (Jabbok) on the E. bank of the Jordan, and at 
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the mouth of the Wady er-Rugeib ; ^ but Buhl considers 
this doubtful {Pal. 259; Ges.-Bu. srv.). Josephus 
(/4///. xiii. 125) mentions Kaoxpuiv (Schlatter, ZDPT 
19224, K<Ta(p(j}v) ‘not far from the river Jordan’ (01) 
TToppeodev Tov '\op5dpov TTora/uoO). 

The occurrence of Sapuiia as a S. Palestinian place- 
name and of Baal-zephon in the account of the Exodus 

2 Later niake us somewhat critical 

researches statements of the traditional 

text respecting a trans-Jordanic Zaphon. 
There is also strong reason to think that when Jeremiah 
gives prophetic warning of an invasion of Jewish 
territory frotn the north {e.g., Jer. 1 14/. 46 Ci) it is not 
of the Scythians nor of any modern people that he is 
thinking, but of a people inhabiting a land called 
Zaphon or Zaphan (cp Zephaniah). So in Joel 220 
‘ the northern [army],' as EV renders, should rather be 
' the Zephonite,' and in Ezek. 386 it is from the land of 
Zaphon, in A^. Arabia, that the terrible hordes of Gog 
are to appear. In Jer. 15 12 too, ' iion from the north ’ 
should not improbably be ‘ iron from Zaphon ’ ; the 
following words ‘and brass’ remind us that Tubal- 
C.\iN — i.e., the Kenite Tubal according to the general 
view — was, ‘ [the father of] every artificer of brass and 
iron ’ ; and that Rehoboth was in David’s time richly 
supplied with brass (see Teb.ah). 

It would take too much space to show what a bright light this 
theory (in connection with the larger historical theory of the 
rel.ations between Israel-Judah and Jerahmeel) throws on in.any 
passages. But it may be well to point out (referring for details 
to Cfit. Bib.) that underlying the story of the Gileadite Jeph- 
thah there is an earlier story of a Jephthah in the Negeb, and 
that the troublesome word ,^J^BA (FV northward) in Judg. TJ i 
should probably be rendered ‘to Zaphon ’ ; the original narrati\e 
meant a locality in the Jerahmeeliie Negeb. Also that in Josh. 
1827 the mention of Succoth and Zaphon is followed by ‘ the 
rest of the kingdom of Sihon king of Heshbon.’ It appears as if 
P had access to early lists of names, the geographical reference 
of which he did not always understand. t. K. C. 

ZARA (zARA [Ti. WH]), Mt. I3 AV, RV Zerah, i. 

ZARACES, RV Zarakes (zApiON [f^]. zarakhn 
[AL]), in 1 Esd. 1 38 represents the Jeho.ahaz {^.v.) of 
tire corresponding passage 2Ch. 864. According to 
2 Ch. Jehoahaz was taken by Necho to Egypt ; but 
in the i Esd. passage he is brought by Joakim out of 
Egypt. This and other differences seem to be due to 
the fact that the author of 1 Esd. was copying from a 
corrupt or illegible Hebrew MS. 

ZARAH (n:)T), Gen. 8830 AV, RV Zerah, i. 

ZARAIAS (zARAiOY [B])- (i) i Esd. 58 = Ezra22 

Seraiah, 7. (2) I Esd. 82 (^apaiou [A]) ; see Zerahi.ah (i). 

(3) I Esd. 831 (^apatou [B.\L]) ; see Zerahiah (2). (4) i E.sd. 

834 (^apaias [BA]); see Zebadiah (3). 

ZARDEUS (zarAaiac [A]). i Esd. 9 28 = Ezra 10 27 
Aziza. 

ZAREAH (nriN), Neh. 11 29 AV, Zareathites 
('ri:n-vn), I Ch. 253 AV. See Zorah. 

ZAREPHATH (n2n>* ; ^ cARenTA [BAL]), a place 
on the high-road between Tyre and Sidon (cp Jer. OS 
1544), where, according to the traditional text, Elijah 
resided with a widow after leaving the brook Cherith 
(i K. 179/ ce4)0A [A in t'. 9] ; cp Lk. 426 cARenTA 
THC CiAcuniaC ; BV ‘Zarephath, in the land of 
Sidon ’). 

But the difficulty of supposing that this Phoenician woman 
was a worshipper of Yahwe is very great, and since (i) Cherith 
(^.v.) must certainly be Rehoboth, and (2) even the traditional 
text elsewhere makes Elijah seek out a refuge in N. Arabia 
(i K. 10 ; see Mizraim), we are compelled to suppose corruption 
of the text, and to read in i K. 17 9, ‘ Arise, get thee to Zarephath, 


1 For Amathus, cp Burckh. Syr. 346, Buhl, Pal. 259, and 
Schiir. GJVX-i^x/. It is often mentioned by Jos. (cp A 7 it. 
xiii. 83 xiv. 5 4 BJ\. 8 5), and is placed by him on the Jordan. 
Eus., on the contrary*, makes it 21 R. m. from Pella (C?N21976). 

2 Lagarde {Pbers. 84, note *) finds the vocalisation strange; 
in Palestine we should expect 
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which belongeth to Musur* Zarephath is also 

mentioned as a border-city of Canaan in Obad. 20 (a-apei^Btav 
IQ^^O, not, however, on the north, but on the south (see 
Negeb, § 3 ; Sephakad). A district of the Negeb, in the far 
S, of Palestine, was called after the Zarephathites > (i S. 30 16), 
and David’s bodyguard was partly composed of Zarephathites. 
It is^ true, ‘ Pelethites,’ not ‘Zarephathites,’ is the traditional 
reading in 2 S. 8 18 etc. ; but pelitht and also pdeth in i Ch. 2 33 
(Nu. lt)i) are corrupt, and ought probably to he read sure- 
phdthi and sdrephath respectively (see Peleth, Pelethites, 
and cp Pal i i, i). 

It is also highly probable that the Zarephathites are the foes 
referred to in 2 S. 21 15-22. The nature of the war with the 
Philistines here referred to has surprised many readers ; it 
contrasts strongly with the warfare described in i S. 31. If, 
however, PcliUim should rather be Sdrcphdthim (as certainly 
in I S. 30 16), we can much more easily understand the narrative. 
That ‘ Gath ’ and ‘ Gob ’ should rather be ‘ Rehoboth ’ is pointed 
out elsewhere (Rehoboth). It was the warriors of Musri (see 
Mizraim, § 2 ^), famous in later tradition for their unusual 
stature, who at the time referred to gave David so much trouble. 
Musri may originally have included Zarephath and Rehoboth 
(see below, on Gen. lOi^yC), Not improbably 2 S. 21 15 ff. is 
properly the sequel of 2 S. 5 17-25. There is considerable reason 
to suppose that David conquered Rehoboth (miswritten in 2 S. 
21 18^ Gob and Gath)— one of the chief cities of his foes — and 
fetched the ark of Yahwe from the house of Obed-edom the 
Rehobothite (not ‘the Gittite’). A series of important cor- 
rections also becomes highly probable in 2 S. 517-25. ‘Philis- 
tines ’ should probably be ‘ Zarephathites ’ (c*n£:Tj); ‘ the valley 
of Rephaim ’ .should be ‘ the valley of the Jerahmeelites ’ ; ‘over 
against the mulberry trees ’ should be ‘ over against f Perez of] the 
Jerahmeelites’; ‘in the tops of the mulberry trees’ should be 
‘ in Perez of the Jerahmeelites.’ Perez, be it noted here again, 
is surely a corruption of Sarefath (Zarephath) ; see Perez. Con- 
sequently ‘ Baal-perazim ’ may well come from ‘ Baal-sarefath 
(or -sareffithim).’ Lastly, in the descriptive phrase ‘from Geha 
as far as the approach to Gezer ’ (7\ 25) the proper names should 
be ‘ Rehoboth ’ and ‘ Gadesh ’ = ‘ Radesh ’ respectively. It also 
becomes probable that ‘ Perez-uzzah ' in 2 S. b8 has arisen out of 
* Sarefath-azzah ’ (strong-Zarephath). Cp Perazi.m, Perez- 
UZZA, This involves parallel corrections in 2 S. 288-23. The 
‘Philistines’ should very probably be ‘the Zarephathites,’ just 
as in V, 21 ‘Egyptian’ should doubtless be ‘Misrite’ (.see 
Mizrai.m, § 2 /^). David and gihborint are fighting in the 
region which .adjoins their own homes (cp Harakite, Jekab- 
ZEEL, Ziklag), to maintain their hold on the ‘ cities of the Jerah- 
nieelites’ (see i S. 3O29). The ‘Valley of Rephaim’ should 
ggaiti be the ‘Valley of the Jerahmeehtes,’ and ‘Bethlehem’ 
(r*?'. 14-16) is an early corruption (like Ir hammelah) of Beth- 
jerahnicel. It m.ay be added that it is probably the ‘ Zarephath- 
ites,’ not the ‘ Philistines,’ who fight against Keilah in the true 
te.xt of 1 S. 23 1-3. Thus in the story of David, not less than in 
that of Jacob, there are traces of a more ancient and in some 
respects very different underlying narrative. Cp also Salt.. 

It is moreover in a high degree probable that the ‘ En-mi.'.hpat ’ 
of Gen. 147, which is loosely identified in an inserted gloss 
with ‘ Kadesh,’ should be corrected into ‘ En- (or rather ‘ Ir-) 
Zarephath '—r>, ‘fountain (rafher, city) of Z.arephath.’ Cer- 
tainly this helps to produce a consistent story ; Kadesh and 
Zarephath will be found (see Sodo.m) to be both mentioned in the 
more ancient narrati\’e which underlies our Gen. 14, as, according 
to the view proposed above, both names occur in the story which 
underlies 2 .S. 617-25. And the only plausible e.xplanation of 
‘ Hassophereth ’ or ‘ Sophereth ' in Ezra 2 55 Neh. 7 57 is that it 
is a corruption of the .same ancient place-name Zarephath. 

This latter correction points the way to another of much 
greater importance — viz. C‘n*:T2 (SurefTithnn) for C'Cpns in Gen. 
10 14 (see Pathrusim). That ^lisrim, not Mizraim, was the .son 
of Hani(Jerahmeel), is a view which .sheds a bright light on a 
series of obscure names (cp Crit. Bib.). And no one can fail to 
see at once how easily Zarephath might be miswritten as Plt 
(Gen 106) and as Zei’hath {gq.v.). The difficulties of the 
narrative in Judg. 1 17 are considered elsewhere (Hormah). It 
may, however, l)e pointed out again that the starting-point of the 
Judahites w.as Kadesh-‘ barnea ’ (see Jericho, g 2). There is 
a place on the way to Hormah, or rather Rahamah (see 
Hormah), which they would n.atnrally attack in passing; it 
is Sebaita- (24 m. NNE. of ‘Ain KadLs). d'he ruins (of the 
Byzantine period) are imposing ; doubtless they stand on the 
site of much older cities. At the entrance of the only pass by 
which Sebaita can be approached is a ruined fort on the top of 
a hill ; this was probably an appendage of the ancient Zephath, 
which in spite of the imperfect phonetic correspondence of the 
names must be the Zephath or Zarephath of the OT.3 \Ve can 
now fully understand the journey of Elijah related in 1 K. 17 9. 

1 See Negeb, § 2, i. The commentators treat the difficulty 
of ‘ the land of the Philistines ’ too lightly. The view here 
adopted is that by an error of the scribe 21^ has become 

We might also think of Mesraifeh, N. of Sebaita, but this i.s 
geographically less plausible. Least probable of .all sites is the 
Nakb es-Safa. SE. of Kurnub, though this commended itself to 
RoSin.son {BR^^) 2 181). See Trumbull, Kadesh- Barnea. 

3 See Palmer, Desert 0/ the E.vodus, 'ij'i Jf.\ Rowlands, the 
discoverer of the site, took the .same view (G. Williams, Holy 
Cityy 1 464) ; also Furrer (Riehm, H\VB(^ 6547^). 
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It is an ea.sy day’s journey from Ruheibeh (Rehoboth, .MT’s 
‘ Cherith ’) to Sebaita, though Palmer was .accidentally delayed. 

Possibly the n.amc Zarephath, asaiiplied to a Ph<jenician town, 
.appears under the di.«,guisc of .M iskei'Hoth-.mai.m in Josh. 11 8 
136 , 

The Phoenician Zarephath is the Zarputa of the 
ICgyptian Pap. Anast. 1 2iio), and the Sariptu 

of the Taylor inscription of Sennacherib {KB 2 ^) 
Miihlau {HWB^-^, 1814) supposes glass-manufacture to 
have flourished at Zarephath ; Masius (in I'oole’s Syn.) 
thought of the smelting of metals. 'I'he modern name 
of Zarephath is Sarafend, which is now aljmii a mile 
from the coast, but was on the shore in the time of the 
Crusaders. See Rob. BR 2 ^ 7 S\ Thomson, L. and U. 
160^ Cp PiKKNtri.v, §§ 4, 6. 

In 2 S. 83 12 106 8 wc hear of a ‘ Hadad-ezer, , . . king of 
Zohah,’ whose realm we must .suppose to have beeji either in Syria 
or ill N. Palestine (see Zobah). It is however, somewhat more 
I probable that (Zobah) is a mutilated and corrupt form of 
Siirefath. The name H.ad.ad-ezer for a N. Arabian king is 
perfectly credible. The ‘images’ (jf the Zarephathite.s (not 
‘ Philistines ’) are spoken of in 2 .S. 621 (an old narrative). 

, An obscure p.assage in Judg. 17 7 becomes more significant if 
j we suppose a reference to Zarephath. 'J'he young Levite there 
I spoken of is described as ‘ out of Bethleheni-judali, of the family 
I of Judah.’ .\s Budde rightly sees, there is something wrong 
here ; he would correct ‘ J udah ’ into ‘ M oses ' (cp 1 8 30). M ..>re 
plausibly we may read ‘ from Beth-jerahmeel, from Zarepliath of 
Judah' for cn'i'j ^tnd nijTi'rs for rinrc’:2o; cp 

mEnC'!!;! for in Jo.sh.). 'I'radition .seems to connect the 

Levites with Kadesh, which was not far from Zarephath. For 
other supposed disguises of Zephath or Zarephath, see .Shaphat, 
Tishbeh; cp also Micah, Bf>oK' op, § 4 (/) ; INIearah; 
3I1SREPHOTH-MAIM. Tirzah, Zaretha.n. q 


ZARETHAN, RV of (^r) Jos 1 e. 3 i 6 {b) i K.4i2 (e) 

746. The same n.ame is cle.arly represented by Zt:REi)AH (</) 
2Ch. 4 i 7 and (f) i K. II26, proh.ably also by Zererah 
Judg. 7 22. ln(rt)and(r) MT has fn"2 ; in {b) (locative), 

AV Zarthanah ; in (d) (locative) ; in (r) 0 in 

(a) gives KaOiaipeiv [ B], xapta^iapfeji/u, f.\ FL), which Hollenberg ^ 
t.akes to be a development of aapBav ; (b) cr^aaBav [ B], to-Atar^av 
[A], a-apBav [L]; in (c) aeipa fB], <napap. [.\], aapBau [L] ; in 
(d) (TLpSaOaL [B), craSaBa [.\], aapiSaBa fL] ; in (t’) r) crapeipa 
f BL], 17 crapiSa [.\], and in the long additional passage twice 
has crapetpa. 


I.et US assume provisionally the correctness of the 
te.xtual readings, and consider the geographical bearings 

1. Josh. 3. 6 etc. («)(“') and (/) From (,/), which 
corresponds with (t), it is plain tliat 
the Chronicler, or the compiler from whom he drew, 
identified Zarethan and Zeredah. From ( we may at 
least infer that Zererah (?) lay to the .s. of Abel-meholali. 
A more definite result is gained from (r), where (if the 
text is in the main correct) it is stated that Zarethan 
was situated near Succoth in the Jordan valley. From 
(<^) no inference is possible in the present state of the text. 

A still more important passage is Josh. 3 16 (a). \\*e 

learn from it that Zarethan lay beside the city called 
Adam or Adamah (see An.VM, i.). Hetween Adam or 
Adaniah anti Succoth this passage (see Jkkichu, § 4), 
together with i K. 7 46, suggests tiiat there was a ford by 
which the main road crossed the Jordan, and such a ford 
there is near the Jisr ed- Dainieh, at the confluence of the 
Jabbok and the Jordan (q.v., § 7). We must there- 
fore at any rate reject all forms of the theory that 
Zarethan, which lay ‘ lx*side ’ that city, was in the 
vicinity of Beth-shean.“ More acceptable geographically 
is the view of \’'an de Velde, who connects Zarethan 
with the lofty Karn Sartabeh (the RnaiD of the Mishna),^ 
the great landmark of the Jordan valley, \\'. of Jisr ed- 
Damieh. To this we shall return presently. 

We pass on to the difficult passage marked above as 


t Der Char, der Alex. Uebers. des B. /os., 17. 

2 In PEFQy 1874, p. 182, Conder finds a trace of the name in 
the '.Vin Zahrah and the Tulfil Z.ahrah, 3 m. W. of Beisan. At 
this point the opposite cliffs appro.ach so closely that a blockage 
of the river (such as a shock of earthqu.ake might occasion) would 
leave its bed temporarily dry. Tyrwhitt Drake {PEFQy 1875, p. 
31) thought of Tell Sarem, 3 m. S. of Beisfin ; but he relied on 
0A’s corrupt re.ading tnapap. in i K. 7 46. 

3 Rosh ha-Shdnahy 23 ; cp Neubauer, Geog. du Talm. p. 42 
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(g). It is plausible to infer from the fact that 0 ^ places 
< IT n A + Jeroboam’s residence at the time of 

I K. 2 e C. son’s illness at (xapeipa, whilst MT 
gives the name as Tirzah (i K. 14 17), that the true name 
of Jeroboam’s city was Tirzah. It is very possible, 
however, that both Zererah and I'lnzAH {g.v.) conceal 
some other name, and if our view of Solomon's reign 
and of ihe extraction of Jeroboam is correct (see 
Solomon), the name underlying them is Zarephath 
(^.r. ). d'his would not, however, justify us in substi- 
tuting at once Zarephath for Zarethan in {a), {d), (r), 
{d}, and {/. ). The tejet of these passages urgently needs 
to be examined with a more searching criticism. The 
claims of the Karn Sartabeh deserve at least a hearing 
(cp Jericho, § 2), and if this site be adopted Abel- 
meholah will probably be the oasis of Karawa, N. of 
Sartabeh. See Jericho, § 2. It is not necessary to 
assume that Sartabeh and Sarethan are connected as 
names. 'Fhe question is purely geographical. 

Karn SarLabeh is thus described, 

‘ The top of the mountain is a cone, artificially shaped^ and 
some 270 ft. high. On all sides but the west this is practically 
unapproachable ; on the west a trench has been 

3. Kam cut, and the saddle thus made lower.’ ‘The 
Sartabeh. mins on the summit consist of a central struc- 
ture with a surrounding wall, and of an aque- 
duct with cisterns. An old road leads up from the south, with 
rock-cut steps in one place.' ' The general appearance of the 
place is that of a fortress.’ 3 396 y.) 

We must not, however, treat this as more than a provisional 
and (in spirit) conservative conjecture, and it may be permissible 
to refer in advance to the treatment of passages containing 
Zererah in Cr;V. B/i. See also SUCCOTH, and cp buhl, Pal. 181. 

T. K. C. 

ZARETH-SHAHAE HlV), Josh. 13 19 AV. 

RV Zereth-shahar [q.v.). 

ZARHITES ('nn-rn), Nu.2613 AV. See Zerah, I. 

ZARTANAH (n^rnV), I K, 4 i 2 AV, RV Zare- 
than {q.v.). 

ZARTHAN I K.746 AV, RV Zarethan 

(q.v.). 

ZATHOE, RV Zathoes (zaGohc [BA]), i Esd. 
832 = Ezra85. See Jahaziel, 5; Shechaniah, 3; 
Zattu. 

ZATTU (wXint ; zaeeoYA ZA0OYIA 

The b’ne Zattu, a family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. 
§ 9, § 8 c\ Ezra *28 (reckoned at 945; ^aBova [ljl)=Neh. 7 13 
(reckoned at 845 [840 B] ; ^aBBoveia [}<])“ r Esd. 612, Zathui 
l^arov [Bl, ^nBBovt. f.V]) represented among the signatories to 
the covenant (see Ezra!. § 7), Neh. 10 14 [15I, AV Zatthu 
(^aBBovta [A], -00ata? [I.]), and in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i. § 5 end), Ezra 10 27 (^a^ova [A])=i Esd. 9 28, 
Zamoth (^afjioB [BA]). The name is to be restored in the list 
of families in Ezra’s caravan ; see Jahaziel, 5. 

ZAVAN (JirT), I Ch. 1 42 AV = Gen. 8627. Zaavan. 

ZAZA § 58; abbrev. , cp ZiZA ; OZAM [B], 

? 6 [A], [LI), h. Jonathan, a Jerahmeelite <1 Ch. 

233!). See Jerahmeel, § 2 (c). 

ZEALOT (o ZHAtxiTHC). the Greek equivalent of the 
Semitic o KANANAioc (see Cananlkan). Apart from 
the use of the word in a theological sense (cp e.g. 1 Cor. 
14 12, ^rjXojTai irveyfiaTiiov [ = Trv€vixaTiKQv^, zealous, or 
emulous, of spirits [ = spiritual gifts] ; and the OT use of 
R3p, kannd, of God’s zeal for the keeping of the law, 
etc., Ex. 20 5 3414), it is applied distinctively to a sect 
whose tenets are virtually identical with those of the 
Assassins {q.v.), of whom they are indeed the fore- 
runners. As such it occurs only twice in the NT (Lk. 
()i5 Acts 1 13, AV Zelotes) with reference to SiMON 
{q.^*. no. 5]). For Kai^aj^atos see Mt. IO4 Mk. 3 i 8 . 

Of this sect Judas of Galilee was at one time a leader. 
Against the view that the author of the Assumptio Mosis wa.s a 
zealot (Schur. CrVI 2635), see Apocalyptic Literature, § 65. 

ZEBADIAH (nn^lT, -inn??, properly an expanded 
N. Arabian clan-name [Che., see Zabdi, and cp Zabdiel], though 
susceptible of the religious explanation, ‘ Yanw^ has bestowed,' 
cp Jehozabad, § 27 ; [BRALD 
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1, 2. Assigned to the Benjamite (see Benjamin, § 9) clan 
Beriah (i Ch. 8 15, a^a/3a/3ta [B], . . . 5ia [A]), but in v. 17 to 
Elpaal. The context probably refers to the Negeb. The 
names are very nearly all unmistakably Jerahmeelite; ‘Gath,’ 
as often, may have grown out of a mutilation of ‘ Rehoboth ' 
(Che.). 

3. b. Jeroham of Gedor, one of David's warriors (i Ch. 12 7, 

[B]). See David, § ii (a) iii. 

4. b. Asahel, one of David’s captains (i Ch. 27 7, a]35etas [B], 

fA], -6aias [L]). See David, § ir (c) i. 

5. b. ishmael, ruler of house of Judah (2 Ch. 19 ii, 

[BA], ^a/3a6ias [L]). Possibly originally the same as 

6. The Levite who with others was sent to the cities of Judah 
with the book of the HTO (2 Gh. 178, ^a^3[e]las [BAL]). 
The neighbouring names suggest connection with the Negeb 
(Che.). 

7. b. Meshelemiah, a Korhite (i Ch. 26 2, ^apaSta^ [AL], 

^axapia^ [ Bl). 

8. b. Michael, one of the b'nc Shephatiah, a post-exilic family, 

Ezra 8 8 (^a^ieca [B], -ita? [A], -6tov [L]); in i Esd. 834 
Zaraias (^apaias [B] om. A, [L]). 

g . b. Lmmek (Ezra 10 20, ^a/3S[e]ia [BRA], -5tas: [L], in 

sd. 9 21 Zabdeus (^a/36ato? [BA], a^aata? [L]). 

ZEBAH (nnt, zeBee [BNARTL] ; ‘ victima, sive 
hostia,’ Jer. OS 499) a Midianite king or chieftain, 
mentioned with Zalmiinna in the story of Gideon 
(Judg. 85-21 ; cp Ps. 83 II [12]). Just as Zalmunna cor- 
responds to Oreb (the vowels in both names are un- 
original) in the parallel narrative, so Zebah corresponds 
to Zeeb. 

The originals of the two former names are probably Ishmael 
and 'Arab ; the common original of the two latter may be Zebib 
‘ the long-haired.’ See Gideon, Oreb, Zalmon, 2, Zalmunna. 

T. K. C. 

ZEBAIM ‘ Pochereth of Zebaim,’ Ezra 

257 AV. RV has Pochereth-hazzebaim {q.v.). 

ZEBEDEE (zeBeAAlOC [Ti. \VH], § 52 ;—z.g. "inT. 
see ZEiiADiAii), of Galilee, the father of James and 
John (Mt. 421 etc. ). 

ZEBIDAH (nnUt. Kt.). 2 K. 23 36 RV, AV 
Zebudah {q.v.). 

ZEBINA (Nrn:, as if ‘ bought,’ from Aram, pi, § 83, 
cp Palm. but perhaps really a popular corruption of 

(the *7 in which name is often corrupted in the mouth 
of the people into j (Che.)] ; cp also Ass. -Aram. I Hilprecht 

gives the Jewish name Zabmii from Nippur, fifth century; 

[Bl, [kL om- A, [L]), one of the b’ne 

Nebo (/>. Nadahu?— see Nero iii. 2) who joined in the league 
against alien marriages; Ezra 10 43. t 

ZEBOIIM or Zeboim (D'nN, □""nV, D'NnN. Kt.; 
D'inN Kr. always) Gen. 10 14 Dt. 29 Hos. 1 l.f See 
ADMAH and ZEIiOlM. 

ZEBOIM. I. The valley of Zeboim (DTh-NH '3 ; f^\ 

THN CAMeiN [B] ; om. A ; rA|AN THN CABAIN [L]). 
a locality, apparently E. of Michmash, mentioned in 
the description of the path taken by one of the plunder- 
ing bands of the Philistines (i S. 13 i 8 ). The passage 
should perhaps read thus, ‘ another band took the 
direction of the Gilgal - which looks down upon the 
valley of Zeboim toward the wilderness.’ The ‘ wilder- 
ness’ is thought to consist of the summits and precipitous 
sides of the mountains between the central district of 
Benjamin and the Jordan valley. There Grove, in 1858, 
found a wild gorge bearing the name of Shakk-ed-Daba 
— i.e., ‘ ravine of hymnas,’ which exactly corresponds to 
the Hebrew name. Up this gorge, which is N. of ihe 
point at which the Wady el- Kelt enters the Jordan 
valley, runs the path by which Grove was conducted 
from Jericho to Mukhmds (Smith’s iii. 1819). 

Marti however { 7 .DPV liiiff.), thinks of the Wady 
Abu Dabd, a lateral valley which joins the ll^ddy el-Kelt 
1 See Cook, Aram. Gloss. 71, who also quotes the Gk. form 
/x<^a^/3a^'a«. The initial o may remind us of the initial q in 
n^tj'oand (see Meshullam, Meshelemiah). 

2 MT has Su:-! ‘the border,’ but this does not suit the 
following participle. Hence some (We., Dr., Ki., Bu.) read 
rendering * the hill,’ and with doubtful justice claiming to 
follow (P. But can be so rendered ? H. P. Sni. reads r:y3:n 
(ya^ee [B], tt/v ya/3aa [L]), but Pjpuon is masc. probably 

comes from (1 S.I34 15), which is itself most probably a 

corruption of SxDmN See Rachel’s Sepulchre. 
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from the S, , and makes the plausible suggestion that in 
ancient times the present W'ddv el-Kelt bore the 
appellation ‘ Valley of hyaenas,' which now survives only 
in smaller gorges. Cp G. A. Smith, HG, 291 ; Buhl, 
Pal. 98. 

2. A Benjamite town or village, Neb. H 34t ; om. BnA ; 

ae/Soei/x [^ca. nig. inf.] ; aefitoeLv [L]), mentioned between Hadid 
and Neballal. K. C. 4 

ZEBUDAH (ninT, Kr. ; ‘ given [by God],’ § 56), as 
AV, or Zebidah (nn'DT, Kt. which Vg. and Pesh. 
follow), as RV, mother of Jehoiakim. 2 K. 2336t (ieAA<\ 
[B]; eieAAA<J)[A]— JiDLAPii[./.r.]; dvMiTAA [P] 
—z.e., y.v.]: in 2 Ch. 3O5, however, 

gives the name as iTJ-lS] = Zaccurah 2e[K]xcopA ; 
AMITAA [L]). 

Hilpreeht quotes a Jewish name Zabuda on a tablet 
from Nippur (5ih cent. B.c. ). It is tempting to explain 
the name ‘ one given [by (iod]. ’ 

Some, however, of the names of this form (§ 56) clearlj' have a 
geniilic meaning, and Jehoiakim’s mother (like several other 
queen-mothers) came from the Negeb (see Ru.mah). t. K. C. 

ZEBUL (^ 3 T, zeBoyA [BAI^]), a Shechemite, the 
' ruler ’ (TJ*) of the city in the time of Abimelcch, 
represented in the artful speech of Ciaal as a mere officer 
(T'pS) of the king, Judg. 928^ See Abimelecii, Ga.VL, 
and cp We. IJG, 27. 

See also Sheche.m, § 2; ‘Zebul’ is a possible corruption of 
‘ Ishinael.’ 

ZEBULUN, but Zabulon in AV of Mt. 413 15 and 
Rev, 7 8 Zebulun, eighteen times, especially in 

Ch. Is. Ps. ; Zebulun, twenty-six 

appSfon. J“dg. l3ot; 

ZaBoyAcon [BAL]; Josephus also thc 
ZABoyAhc V. 7 14. § 272], zaBoyAoy [gen., ix. 

132 , § 267] ; gentilie 2(\BOYAa)N[e]lTHC [BAL 

Jos.], Zebulunite, Nu. 20 27, but Zebulonite, Judg. 

12 1 1/.). A late writer adds the name of Zebulun in 
his reference {Is. 823 to the deporlation of Tiglath- j 
pileser described in 2 K. 1629 (sec Nahhtali, § 3). 
'I’he ‘land of Zebulun,' he says, had shared the dark 
fate of the ‘ land of Naphtali.’ Only in one other place, 
however, do we hear of a land of Zebulun (see § 7). 
d'lic real territorial nanie may have been Naphtali (see 
XArnTALi, 2, end, 4). One of the sources of Josh., 
indeed, seems to have known of twelve towns (Josh. 

19 15 l>) ^ which were regarded as Zebulunite. Whether, 1 
purposely, however, or accidenlally, only five of the 
names have been preserved (see § 9 i. ). 

Lven the form of the name is rather uncertain. In 
the Hebrew consonantal text it is spelled in three wavs 
F rm vocalised ZebrilCm, Zv'bulun 

' and Zebulun: see above, § i, begin.), the 
first of which would suggest a form Ziblon like Shim’on, 
Simeon {(/.zk § 8 ). M l', however, vocalises them alike, 
with a full vowel between the last two radicals : zebfil. 

i. The word 2c’l'ul (Ba. 129) without the nominal termina- 

tion, is always written 8pi, zebul (without 1), like ONp np', 
whereas as conslajitly has the \ The scriptio dt'/ectiva 

may, however, he simply because zebul was an archaic word. 
Even if the old pronunciation was zebul (not zebfd), which would 
according to traditional pronunciation have given zebol (like "ijp 
etc.), the addition of the termin.ntion to zebol would give zebul-, 
just .as milnos becomes menusah. On the other hand, if the 
.second vowel was o, the name might be from zubal ; cp Zuhala, 
a place in lat. 29I, 18 mils from el-l^Ca* in the Jauf (D. H. Miiller, 
Hamdiinrs Geo^. Siidarabiens, 183 247^). 

ii. Names ending in -d?i are common (see Simeon, 

§ 8, and ep Zkjn). Not .so names in -iln. JSshurun 
and JCduthun are no doubt exactly parallel ; but till I 
the literary history of those w’ords is more firmly 
established they afford no sure basis for comparison.^ 

1 So MT and 0 ^ ; 0ba avoids the resulting discrepancy by 
omitting the clause. 

2 Hommel finds names in •««, apart from such names as 
Haldun, in S. Arabia: Kaidun, Saywun (Glaser; Hommel, 
Auf. u. Abhandl. 99), but only from ''y roots. 
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Unless the -On of the Greek ZaboulOn is due to assimilation to 
the (ireek termination of that form, which is unlikely, since the 
o is preserved in the Greek form of the gentilics (see § i, begin.), 
the name must in the second century n.c. have Ijcen pronounced 
ZahulOn. It should be noted, however, that Josephus twice 
give.s the name without the termination ~on (see alxjve, § i, 
begin.). Moreover, would not an original on have become On 
(cp Reuben, §91.)? 

If thc name was pronounced at all like Zabulon it is 
difficult not to connect it with the divine name Baal- 

3 Meauine Skipwith, JQR IU42 [1899], 

and cp Baaezebub, § 3) ; cp the Punic 
name (fern.) [CIS i. 15 Si f., from 'rharrus), 

and (in.seription from Citium, 1 . 4 : .Nbld. 7 .A 

9400-405), and see l>elow, § 6. If the noun ZBL 
designates a lofty mansion, especially for a gotl ^see 
§ 4). it is difficult not to think of the mountain inferred 
to in Dt. 33 i 9 (.see § 6), csjjecially as the mountain 
names Lebanon, Sirion, Hermon all eml in -on (cp 
Jebel Hauran and Zion). Zebulun would then be, in a 
modified sense, a geographical name, like F.phraim and, 
perhaps, Naphtali A Of course there is no suggestion 
of that kind in Gen. 'I'liere we seem to have, as often, 

4. OT explana- ‘ of 'he name (Cen 

tioj^ 0O29). ^ahwe had presented Leah 
(29 u a) with a noble gift (zPbed, as if 
the name were Zebudon [E?]) ; or her husband {bfal}, 
in consideration of Leah’s having presented him with a 
sixth son. w’ou’ld act (29 <2 certain way; MT 

(transliterated by Jerome iezbuleni), the meaning 
of which is uncertain, as the verb occurs nowhere else. 

0 gives alperiel (which usually renders -.n:], ‘ choose,’ but 
sometimes ‘spare,’ j'£n> ‘delight in'), of which Jerome 

says: LXX interpretati sunt dili^et me; cp Va\\. yii/akerani, 

‘ will love me ’ ; Josephus, ‘ one born as a pledge of benevolence 
to me * (y]V€\vpa(Tp.lvov euroia rj? Trpo? auTjji' : Ant. i. 1'.* 7, § 308). 
Aquila, however, has cryi’oiKijtTfL fxoL, which is followed by 
Jerome himself, ‘habltabit mecum ‘ ; cp Pesh. nethnakkeph li. 

‘ will adhere to me.’ 

EV, following Vg. , renders ‘will dwell with me’; 
and this rendering is retained silently by Guiikcl {Geu.^-^ 
[1902] ad loc.), also by Ball {SPOT ad lor. [1896]). 
Other recent writers,- however, have adojaed the 
suggestion of Guyard (/. yls. 1878, b, jDp. 220-5), ^hat 
is to be explained by Ass. zabdlu, which usually 
means ‘carry,’ ‘bring’ (ep Ar. cabala, Syr. sibal), but 
sometimes apparently lift up.^ 

If zabal meant 'lift up’ in Hebrew, in Gen. 

30 20 would mean ‘will honour me.’ 'The person 
indeed, writer or copyist, to whom we ow'e the present 
text of Gen. 49 13 seems to have given ZBL its now 
iradilional meaning of ‘dwell’ (cp jr:;’') ; on the other 
hand 8-jjs in zk 15 (Issachar) suggests the Assyr. zabalu 
(see next §, mid. ). 

The history of the district inhabited by Zebulun was 
eventful enough (cp N.\phtam, jj 3, Issachar, 4-6, 


6. References. 


Galilee, § 2, Jipiitah-el). It felt 


the heavy tread of 'I hothmes III. (see 
the list of places, above, col. 3^46), and bL-came a j^art 
of the Egyptian empire. Burna-Buryns, the Babylonian 
king (about 1400), regarded Ihe district as in the 
Pharaoh’s (.Amenhotep IV. ) land, and complained to 
him that his agents had been maltreated at Hi-in-na-tu- 
ni (see Hannathon) ; and letter 196 tells that its 
governor had rescued Lapaya and sent him home (31 /.). 


1 For Land’s explanation of a confessedly difficult name see 
below. 

2 For example Cheyne {Isa. hfyo/l [1882I), Deliiz-^ch {Ihb. 
Lang. 38 /. UZZi\=Prol. 62 /. \ 1S86]), Schrader (A'.4 yC-’' ad lo.. 
[18821).^ 

3 Delitzsch cites 5 R 42 a-b 43 zubbulu sa gab {^'*-irtu'), ‘ihe 

lifting up of the breast.’ Moreover ihe ‘ lofty temple ’ of Marduk 
at Babylon {g.v., § 5) was called E-sag-ila, of which sac.-il is 
equaled on the one h.and to the Assyrian phrases ri-sa-an eda~ 
turn (2 R 3014^/2 fcp Br. 6146]), ‘high points’; na-siUn sa ri- 
£’si (2 R 2659^ [cp Br. 6148]), ‘lifting tip the head,' sa-ku-u sa 
ri-si (2 R 30 3 a [cp Br. 3614I), and on the other hand to zabal 
in thc phrase i-na za-bal ra-ma-ni-su (2 R 15 45 e [Briin. 3415]). 
Muss-Arnolt compares 2 R 47 13 where madtir du'-tu^ 

‘ receiver of a bribe,’ is equaled with sarru za-ab-bidu .* see 
Beitr. z. Ass. 2 280. Guyard’s suggestion was contested by 
Hal^vy (yy/, 1885, a, p. 299, 1887, a, p. 148) ; cpalso Noldeke, 
ZDMG 40 729. 
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What elements were united in the population of the 
district in the times referred to in the earliest notices in 
the OT we cannot say. On a famous occasion they are 
said to have manifested a noble valour (Judg. 520) led 
by their leaders (v. 14^).^ Cp also 46 10, and see 
Naphtali, § 3. According to J (Judg. 1 30) Zebtilun 
was not able to expel the Canaanites from Kitron and 
Xahalol (§ 9 i. ) ; but they had to join the labour gangs. ^ 

It should be noted, however, that whilst a similar state- 
ment is made about the Xaphtalite Canaanites in v. 33, 
in Gen. 49 15 the subject of the sentence is an Israelite 
tribe (cp below, n. 3) : it is the Issacharites them- 
selves that join the gangs. Or should the last couplet 
of V. 15 (Issaehar) belong to v. 14 (Zebulun)? ‘ to 

bear ’ (or should we read 'rztV) would then be a play on 
the name Zebulun, if ‘rni in Hebrew really meant ‘to 
carry' (cp above, § 4, end). Moreover it is not at all 
certain that the subjects to the various verbs in Judg. 

1 27-36 are original ; they may in some cases be incor- 
rectly supplied.® We cannot tell how the newcomers 
came to terms with those who were already in possession. 
According to the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ indeed Zebulun 
plants himself on the sea coast (Gen. 49 13). At a much 
later time, too, 'the way of the sea’ (cm i"!!) is a 
synonym for Zebulun or Xaphtali. In Judg. 5 17 the 
saying is transferred to Asher (cp Gunkel, GenS“^ 425). 
The ideas which underlay these statements are lost to 
us.^ The transit traffic was no doubt important. On | 
the via maris from Damascus across the upper Jordan 
at Jisr el-banat and down through Galilee to the coast 
see Schumacher, Jaulan, 55, and PEFQ, Ap. 1889, p. 

78 f.y GASm. HG 425-30. This same overland traffic 
may be what is referred to in the grandiloquent terms 
of the saying in the ‘ Blessing of Moses' (Dt. 33i8 /) : 

‘ The abundance of the seas do they suck 
And the hidden things of the sand. . . 

Xo doubt the Testafueni of Zebulun has much to tell about 
successful fishing, and Targ. Onk. speaks even of subduing 
provinces with ships, 6 whilst Talm. Shabb. 26, refers to the 
wealth derived from traffic in purple dyes (cp the Issacharite 
Toua and Puau : see Issacuar § 7), to which Targ. pseudo-Jon. 
adds the making of glass. The view suggested above, however, 
is perhaps more historical. Stucken, accepting the references 
to maritime life, connects Zebulun with the sign Capricornus i 
(.1//Y7, 1902, p. 189). 

Dt. 3.3i9f3!, on the other hand, contains a couplet (see 
next ^ t which suggests that the population was mi.xed. j 
Tlie Aramnean element must have become strong, i 
There would no doubt, however, be a strong Israelite i 
party. It seems to have been able to make its voice 
heard (see JoN.Mi, Gath-iiepher ). On the possibility 
that ‘ a greater than Jonah ’ also came from a Zebulun- 
ite town see Xar.\reth, The connection of Galilee 
with Jiuhea in later times (see Galilee, §3, Xaphtali, 

§ 3) seems to be reflected in Ps. 68 27 [28] (chiefs of 
Zebulun, chiefs of Xaphtali).^ On Zebulunite 'judges’ 
see l)elow, § 7. 

How Dt. 0819^7 was meant to be read is uncertain ; 
but it appears to tell of comings of many to some 

J Credit is given them for a share in another struggle (Gideon- 
Jenibbaal) in the pre.sent te.xt of Judg. 635/^, but not in 7 23. 

2 is the gang of the corv6e, not the labour. Cp conversely 
the .Assyr. idiom za-bbil ku'du-ri used of the corv6e, not 
the gang. 

3 Cp for example how Targ. Jer. has inverted the saying in 
Gen. 4'.t 15^ referred to above. 

4 Cien. 40 13 has been emended and will be emended again and 
again. It seems to contain doublets. Rtni is hardly possible. 

5 Rertholet suggests that 'JpL"? represents a verb, preserved in 

0*s /caTOofoui'Ta)i' = viz., the verb = 0J2, ‘gather.’ Ball 
had suggested (‘ pour out ’)or (‘drain ’). What 0's 

c/u-TTopia (for repre.sents is not clear ; Cheyne {Ex/>.T 
10 238 y.) suggested (wrongly for whence MT He 

restored : ‘ And the treasures of merchants shall they suck.’ 

6 Pesh. finds ships mentioned in Gen. 40, and Ball there {PS BA 
17 167 y. [1895]) and in Dt. 33 (PSBA 18 1297C [1896!). 

7 The flattering account of the tribal eponym in Test. 12 Patr. 
(Zebulun) is remarkable. 


mountain ^ where sacrifices were offered. If there was 

6 Cults ^ religious fair, not at all an unlikely thing,® 

it would explain the inflow of wealth. AN’hat 
the mountain referred to is it is impossible to guess (cp 
Is.SACHAR, § 2): ® wc may only be sure that it was not, 
as the Targum imagined, Zion. It must have been 
some mountain not far from Esdraelon. Was it per- 
^laps the mountain where in the Elijah story the 
sacrifices were offered? Was the Baal whose defeat 
was witnessed by Ahab known as Baal-zebul ? Ahab's 
wife is said to have been called Jezeljcl. His son, too, 
when ill sent to inquire of Baal-zebul. Xo doubt, as 
the story now reads, Baal-zebul was the god ((5^4- 
7rpoo-6x^t<rAtci = ppr) of Ekron. That, however, may 
be a gloss (or does Ekron come from Jokneam, on the 
edge of Carmel ?) : we have no knowledge anjAvhere 
else of such a god at Ekron. The embellished tale of 
Elijah calling down fire on the messengers may be a 
very late accretion (Be. Ki.); but the mountain on 
which the prophet (originally Elisha ?) was said to 
have been found sitting by the messengers of the oracle- 
seeking king must surely have been some well-known 
sacred eminence. May it not have been the height of 
Baal-zebul ? And may that not have been the mountain 
of Zebulun of Dt. 38 iga ? 

Baal-zebul would then naturally suggest the Baal-lebanon of 
C/A'ls, which Jensen identifies with the god Amurru, 'lord of 
the mountain ' (bbi ^adi : ZA 11 305)— the Aramjean.s expressly 
say that Ahab’s god is a ‘god of the mountains ‘ (c'i,i m8n) — a 
west-Semitic form ^of the storm-god Ramman. Ram man, in 
fact, shares with Samas the title of bel-b'iri (5 R 032,35/^), 
‘oracle-god,’ and as ‘god of the storm-flood' {bel abiib}') he 
wields both the lightning (1 K. IS 38) and the axe (cp 2 K. 6 4-7 ?) 
(Zimmern, KA 7 (3) 433 447_Z). When Klisha is hard pressed by 
tlie Aram;eans it is ‘ the mountain '4 that is seen to be full of 
chariots of fire (2 K. 6 17). Was it, in the original form of ihe 
story, earth from that sacred mountain that the Rimmon- 
worshipper wanted (2 K. 5 17) to insure his success (2 K. 5 r a/3)? 
That the holy mountain was identified locally need not prevent 
the prevalence of a less concrete, more mythological, idea 
(Sinai, Congregation [Mount of], Baal-zebub). 

Of the place-names connected with Zebulun Rimmon 
is not the only one to suggest a religious cult. On a 
possible connection of Bethlehem® with Lahamu. see 
Elhan.an (§ 2, end). On suggested traces of 'Athe 
and Ka.sin see Eth-kazin. Cp von Gall, AllisnieL 
Kultstatten, 124-126. 

How much significance, if any, is to be attached to 
the fact that Zebulun is classed with Issaehar as a Leah 

7 A T whilst X’aphtali goes with Dan as 

T.ALean-triDe..^ Bilhah-Rachel tribe, is disputed (see 
Raciiei., § I, ZiLPAH, ^2/., and cp Tribes, §§ 11 ff.). 
The Bilhites, X'aphtali and Dan, may have been regarded 
as farther from the centre ; they were not in historical 
times of any importance. Zebulun, indeed, is not much 
more prominent. Xone of the great actors in the 
Palestinian drama is assigned to the tribe (see, however, 
§ 5 end). Its brother tribe, however, may have played 
some part in the history of Israel (see ISSACH.VR, § 4) : 
it is mentioned before Zebulun not only in the story of 
Jacob’s family but also in most of the lists of the tribes. 
It is rather remarkable, therefore, that the order is 
reversed in five more important passages : the three 
poetical pieces (Judg. 5 Gen. 49 Dt. 33), and the two 
places dealing with the partition of Canaan (Xu, 3419-29 

1 For “i,T 0 reads ^oXoOpevaovKrtp — i.e., either r-n.-j (Josh. 
235 t) or mnn (often), or (Ball) c'Mri — but the Greek text is not 
to be preferred. 

2 Cp C. H, Graf, D<rr Sggen MoseSy 46 ; on religious fairs cp 
Sprenger, Altc Gcog, Arab. 223^ Unfortunately we have 
little direct information about the visitations of sanctuaries at a 
distance. There was probably a good deal of it. Cp ‘Dan to 
Beersheba,’ Expository 5th ser., 8411-421 (1898). 

3 It may be noted, however, that the boundaries of Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and Issaehar are represented as having met at Tabor 
(cp Tabor, § 2). Cp Hos. 5 i, and see v. Gall, Aliisraelitischc 
Kultstdtteny \ 2 ^y. 

4 The scene seems in the present text to be laid at Dothan. 

8 Dodo the Bethlehemite can hardly be supposed to belong to 
N. Palestine; otherwise the Zebulunite Bethlehem might be 
referred to in connection with the suggestion in Issachar, g 2. 
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Josh. 19).' Cp IssACHAR, § I, end ; Tribes, 
§ lo, iii. 

On the assumption of the early arrival of Issachar 
and Zebulun, their being nevertheless ‘younger' than 
the more southern tribes has been explained by Steuer- 
nagel as due to their arriving later at their hnal seat 
[Einwanderung, 33, c)."^ In fact he thinks he has 
found evidence that the Zebulunites settled in mid- 
Palestine for a time before moving northwards. The 
■judge' Elon (Judg. \ 2 ii/.)is obviously the eponyni of 
a city or clan (or both) Elon. In any case he is said 
to have been buried in a city the name of which is 
vocalised in MT as Aijalox {(/.v., 2), but should 
perhaps be Elon {(/.v., 2). No such town being 
assigned to Zebulun in Josh. 19 10-16, Steuernagel 
supposes that the Elon meant is the Elon assigned 
in 1943 to Dan, and that the words ‘in the land of 
Zebulun’ were added to ‘Elon' in Judg. 12 12 by a 
copyist who wished to exclude this very identification, 
which seemed to him obviously incorrect. Steiier- 
nagel, on the contrary, thinks that the e.xcluded 
interpretation is correct, and therefore holds that 
Zebulun, like X.\rht.\li {t/.v., §1}, halted in central 
Palestine for a time. He admits, however, that the 
identification he assumes is precarious. It is ; moreover, 
the assertion that no town Elon is assigned to Zebulun 
in Josh, must be qualified by reference to the incom- 
pleteness of the list of towns (see below, § 92). 

It has been customary to assign to Zebulun the 
‘judge’ Ibzan on the ground of his being called a 
Bethlehemite. Winckler, however, holds that the 
ISethlehem intended is the southern town, which at that 
time would be a part of ‘ Benjamin ’ (see above, col. 
2583 n. r). On the other hand it is difficult to dis- 
sociate Ibzan (j^nx) from Ebez (pzx • Josh. 19 20), a 
town assigned to Issachar (cp Abez),^ between which 
and Zebulun there was probably no clear demarcation. 

P’s genealogy of Zebulun is slight it contains three 
names® — Sered (or Seded?) and Jahleel, which we can 

„ ^ , hardly venture to distinguish from 

8. Genealogical. 

19 10 15, in spite of the differences in the spelling,*^ and 
Ellon, on which see above (preceding §). Gaddiel, too, 
the Zebulunite ‘spy,’ was perhaps assigned to one of 
these three (Sodi, n'i3 = "i(’)'.3 : Xu. 13 10). 

Is Parnach, -;3-!£3, the ‘ father ’ of Elizur the Zebulunite delegate 
to survey W. Palestine (Xu 3425), a corruption of the same 
name? Helon (jSn) the ‘father’ of the Zebulunite census- 
delegate (Xu. I 9 2 7 T 24 29 10 16) may come from Elon. 

i. Towns. — Of the five towns remaining out of the 
list of twelve originally given as we have seen (§ i) in 

9. ueograpmcai. identified with certainty is 

Bethlehem (^.t^. : Bet-Lahm, 7 m. X\\' of Xazareth). 
On the other four, of which Xahalal has been referred 
to (§ 8), and Shimron is of interest in connection with 
the Sa-ine-na of Esarhaddon (see Simeon, § 6 iii.), 
see Katt.'Vth, Xahalal, Shimron, and Id.alah. 
As often, two of the five (Kattath and Xahalal, called 
Xahalol) are probably the towns which J tells us 
Zebulun did secure (Judg. 1 30). P adds the infor- 
mation that of forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites 
four were Zebulunite (Josh. 21 35) : the Xahalal just 


^ The accidental omi.s.sion of Zebulun in i Ch. 2-0 and of 
I.ssachar in Judg. 1 27-36 may be in some way connected with 
this change of order. 

Land, on the other hand, speaking of the name Zebulun, 

‘ the most difficult to explain,’ says (assuming that zdbal means 
‘dwell’), ‘Can the tribe at some time or other have been so 
named hy its neighbours or kindred because it had a fi.xed abode 
earlier than they? ’ (Z>^ Gids, Oct. 1871, p. 21, n. i). 

3 Similarly Kartan is assigned in Josh. ‘21 32 to Naphtali, 
Kartah in v. 34 to Zebulun. 

4 On its omission in i Ch. 2-9 see above, n. 

5 In Jubilees 34 20 Zebulun’s wife is Ni’iman [Eth.], Adni 
[Syr.] ; the Bk. of Jashar gives Maru.sa (cp Charles, /«<^. 206). 

o For Nahalal = Jahleel cp Jemuel = Xemuel in Reubex 
(§ 12 )- 
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mentioned, two of the towns to be referred to im- 
mediately (Jokneam, which, according to josh. 19 n, did 
tiot belong to Zebulun, and Dimnah = Rimmonah) and 
Kartah (Kartan in Josh. 21 32 is Xaphtalite). 

ii. Boundary . — According to Josephus {Ant. v. 1 22, 
§ 84) the Zebulunites were settled as far as Gennesaret 
(m^XP^ Pet'T/o-apiSos) and about Carmel and the sea. 
The delimitation of territory in Josh. 19 10-14 cannot be 
really made out. The line is given first westwards {v. 
loy. ), and then eastwards (12^), of a place already 
referred to (§ 8) called Sarid in M’P, which may be 
Tell Shadud (see iSARiD). Westward the line is 
drawn past ‘ Dabbesheth' (see Maralah, Dabbesheth) 
to the wady that is before Jokneam {Tell Kaimi'in). 
Eastward it is drawn to Chisloth-tabor {Iksdl) and 
on to D.abek.xth {Debfiriyeh). which belonged, accord- 
ing to 21 28, to Issachar, thence, if the text is sound and 
\V-‘ do not suppose a fusion of two accounts, turning 
sharp \V. to J.\phia ( Wifa), only to recover a position 
X. of Iksal but \V. of Deburiyeh at Gath-hepiier 
{el-Meshhed , and continue a course due X. (see Eth- 
K.\ZLN)to Ki.m.mon [\<y : (5'-om.] (Rummaneh) on the 
S. margin of the plain of Buiiauf, across which it con- 
tinues (see Xe.\h, H.\n.nathon) to the ‘valley of 
Jiphtah-el’ somewhere near d'ell Jafat, due E. 

of Haifa. d'he intention appears to be to give the 
southern and eastern boundary.' Real definite frontiers 
there cannot have been, as the discrepant data show 
(cp also I.ssAciiAK, Xafhtah, A.sher). (.Generally, 
Zebulun must have lain X\\'. of Issachar, W. of the 
southern part of Xaphtali, and S(E). of Asher. On the 
exuberant fertility and btisy life of the country, see 
GASm. I/G chap. 20, and cp G.\lilee, § 4. 

II. \v. H. 

ZECHARIAH (-innpT. more often nn2T, as if 
' Yah we remembers ’ [§§ 32, 52] ; but the original form 
of Zechariah was probably Zichri, which (see ZiciiRi) 
is a elan-name. A study of the names with which 
‘Zechariah’ is grouped {e.£'. , .Meshelemiah, from 
Ishme'eli) strongly confirms this [Che.]; ZAXAplA[c] 
[BXAQL], whence the Gnecised form Z.\ch.\RL\.s 

[7.Z'.]). 

1. b. Berechiah, b. Iddo (also loosely, b. Iddo), a 
prophet who, together with Haggai, is our best 
authority for the religious state of the early post-exilic 
community at Jerusalem, and is the autlior of Zech. 
1 - 8 . To these prophets the rebuilding of the temple 
is largely due (Ezra 5i 614). It is probably this 
Zechariah who is mentioned as a pniest in Xeh. 12 16 
(cp no. 11). 

2. Son of Jeroboam II., king of Israel, and the fifth 
and last king of the house of Jehu (2 K. I429 158-i2 ; 
AV ZachARIAH, a^apias [B in 14 29, A]). He reigned 
but six months, and was then slain by Shallum b. 
Jabesh in Ible.am {</.v. ). On the date of his accession, 
see Chronology, § 34. 

3. The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother of Hezekiah (2 K. 
IS 2, AV Zachariah, ^axxaiov [A] ; 2 Ch. ‘29 i). 

4. A chief of Reuben (§ 13), i Ch. bq. ^ 

5. b. Meshelemiah a Korhile Levite, praised for his ‘discreet 
counsel ’ (i Ch. 9 21 ‘26 2 14). 

6. b. Jehiel, of Benjamin (§ 9 ii.^), i Ch. 0 37, (^axxoup f.V], 

ILDi who in 1 Ch. 831 is called Zacher, RV Zdcher 
(" 13 ^ in pause, ^ax^^P ^a<.\ovp [A], ^fXP‘ [Id). 

7. A Levite, a temple musician (i Ch. 15 18 20 16 5), perhaps 
the same as (5). 

8. A priest (i Ch. 15 24). 

9. b. Isshiah, a Levite (i Ch.2425). 

10. h. Hosah, a Merarite Levite (i Ch. 26 ii). 

11. Father of Iddo, a Manassite (i Ch. 27 21, ^a/ 35 [f]iou (B.\]). 

12. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for leaching ihe Law 
(2 Ch. 17 7). See Ben-hail. 

13. An .\saphite Lev-ite (2 Ch. 20 14). [ = 26, see Mattha- 

NIAH.] 

14. A son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 21 2). 

15. b. Jehoiada., a reforming chief priest in the reign 

1 Is the omission of a western boundary to be^ connected in 
.some way with the references lo the sea in Gen. 49 14 Dt. 
33 18 /. ? 
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of Joash, who was stoned to death in the temple court, 
at tlie king’s command {2 Ch. 24 2o^, a^apias [BA] 
Jos. .///A ix. 86; cp references in Jer. Talm. Taanith, 
60 I 2, Bab. Talm. Sanhedrin, 962, Lightfoot, Tetnple- 
Service, 36). It was a Jewish saying that the blood- 
stains were never waslied away until the temple w\as 
burnt at the captivity. 'I'he darg. on Lam. 2 20 (‘ Shall 
the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of 
Yahwe? ’) refers this especially to Zechariah, but through 
a confusion calls him the son of Iddo. On the possible 
reference to Zechariah' s death in Mt. 2835 Lk.llsi, see 
Zachahi.as {9). 

16. A prophet who, according to the Chronicler, was 

as influential with Uzj'iah as the priest Jehoiada had 
been with Joash (2 Ch. 26 5). Probably ‘in the vision 
of God' {/.<:. ) should rather be ‘in the fear of God’ 
(see /.t’. for ''e should read nsn;;: ((5, 

Tg. , Pesh. , Ar. , and some MSS). According ito 
Iliizig the author of Zech. 9-11. 

17. An Asaphite bevite (2 Ch. 20 13, a^apias [bl). 

18. A Kohathite bevite {2 Lh. 34 1 2). 

iQ. A ‘ruler of the temple ' in the time of Josiah (2 Ch. 3.5 8) ; 
according to Herthe.-ui, ‘priest of the second order,’ cp 2 K.25i8 
Jer. 5224. In I Ksd. 18 , Zacharias. 

-Vinong the lists of the e.viles who returned in Ezra-Xeh. we 
find .seven men of this name : 

20. One of the b'ne Parosh (Ezra S3 16 Neh. S4, cp r Esd. 
83044)- 

21. One of the b'ne Debai (Ezra 8 11, a^aptay [P«], cp i Esd. 

837* |b]). 

22. One of the b’ne Elam (Ezra 10 26, cp i E.sd.927). 

23. A Judahite, ancestor of Athaiah (Xeh. 11 4). 

''4. A .Shilonite (Neh. 11 5, Prj^Via [b|, prj6eta [{<])• 

25. One of the b'ne Pashhur (Neh. 11 12, ^a\ap€ia [B]). 

26. An Asaphite (Xeh. 12 35 41 [om. B^<‘A) [ = 13]. 

27. 1). Jcbcrechiah, a contemporary of Isaiah (82), 
who served with I'riah the priest, as a ‘trustworthy 
witness' in connection with the sign Maher-shalal- 
hashbaz. Some identify him with the father of Abijah, 
3 ; others, with the Levite, 17. Hitzig makes him the 
author of the anonymous chaps. 12-14 of Zechariah, 
Berthoklt, the author of chaps. 9-11. Observe that 
the name of hi.s father is essentially the same as that 
of the father of the well-known prophet [i]. 

ZECHAKIAH, BOOK OF. Zechariah, son of Berc- 
chinli, son of Tddo, or by contraction son of Idclo (see 
^ ^ ZKCHARlAit, i), appeared as a prophet 

contents. 


1. Chaps. 1 8. H-\(;cAi {^. t'. ), 


in the second year of Darius Hystaspis 
(520 n.c. ), to warn and encourage the Jews to address 
themselves at length to the restoration of the temple, 
which then still lav in ruins. Supported by the prophets, 
Zerubbabel, the governor of judah, and Joshua, the high 
liriest, set about the work, and the elders of Judah built 
and the work went forward (Ezra fir /. 6141. The first 
eight chnpter.s of the book of Zechariah exactly fit into 
this historical setting. They are divided by precise 
chronological headings into three .sections — (a) 1 1-6, 
in the eighth n)onth of the second year of Darius ; (/’) 
1 7-6 15, on the twentv-fourih day of the eleventh month 
of the same year ; (r) 7-8, on the fourth day of the 
ninth month of the fourth year of Darius. The first 
section is a preface containing exhortation in general 
terms. 

The main section is the second (h), containing a series 
of night visions, the significant features of which are 
jiointcd out by an angel who stands by the prophet and 
answers his cpiestions : 

1 7-17. 4 'he divine chariots and horses that make the round of 
the world by Vahwe's orders return to the heavenly palace and 
report that there is still no movement among the nations, no sign 
<.r the Messianic crisis. Seventy years have passed, and Zion 
and the cities of Judah still mourn. Sad news! but Yahwe 
gives a comfortable assurance of his gracious return to Jeru.saleni 
and the relmilding of his temple. 

1 18-21 (2 1-4I. Four horns, representing the ho.stile w'orld- 
power that oppresses Israel and Jerusalem, are routed bj’ four 
smiths. 

2 i-i 3 [5*17]* The new Jerusalem is laid out %yith the 
measuring line. It is to have no walls, that its population may 
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not be limited, and it needs none, for Yahwe is its protection. 
The catastrophe of Babel (the land of the north) is near to come ; 
then the exiles of Zion shall stream back from all quarters, the 
converted heathen shall join them, Yahwe himself will dwell in 
the midst of them ; even now he stirs himself from his holy 
habitation. 

3 i-io. The high priest Joshua is accused before Yahwe by 
Satan, but is acquitted and given rule in Yahwe’s house and 
court.s, with the right of access to Yahwe in priestly intercession. 
The restoration of the temple and its service is a pledge of still 
higher things. The promised ‘branch’ (or ‘shoot,’ rCi)» ^l^e 
Messiah, will come ; the national kingdom is to be restored ; 
and a lime of genera! felicity dawns, when ever)-^ man .shall sit 
hap])y under his vine and under his fig tree. As by rights the 
Messianic kingdom should follow immediately on the exile, it i.s 
probable that the prophet designs to hint in a guarded way that 
Aerubbahel, who in all other places is mentioned along with 
Joshua, is on the point of ascending the ihione of his ance.stor 
David. The jewel with seven facets is already there, only the 
inscription has still to be engraved on it (89). The charges 
brought again.st the high priest consist simply in the obstacles 
that have hitherto hindered the restoration of the temple and its 
service ; and in like manner the guilt of the land (3 9) is simply 
the still continuing domination of foreigners. 

41-14. Beside a lighted golden candlestick of seven branches 
stand two olive trees — Zerubbabel and Joshua, the two anointed 
ones — specially watched over by him whose seven eyes run 
through the whole earth. This explanation of the vision is 
separated from the description by an animated dialogue, not 
quite clear in its expression, in which it is said that the mountain 
of ohsiaclc-s shall disappear before Zerubbabel, and that, having 
begun the building of the temple, he shall also bring it loan end 
in spite of those who now mock at the day of small beginnings. 

61-4. A written roll flies over the Holy Band ; this is a con- 
crete representation of the curse which in future will fall of itself 
on all crime, so that, f.^., no man who has suffered theft will 
have occasion himself to pronounce a cur.se against the thief (cp 
Judg. 172). 

55-Tt. Guilt, personified as a woman, is cast into an ephah- 
roeasure with a heavy lid and carried from Judah to Chalda;a, 
where it is to have its home for the future. 

(3 1-8. The divine teams, four in number, again traverse the 
world toward the four winds, to execute Vahwe’s conunand.s. 
That which goes northward is charged to wreak hi.s anger on 
the X. countr)’. I’he series of visions has now reached its close, 
returning to its starting-point in 1 7^ [On the ‘mountains of 
bras.s’ see Brass ; and on the colour of the horses see Colours.] 

An appendix follows (69-15). Jews from Babylon have 
brought gold and silver to Jerusalem ; of ihe.se the prophet 
must make a crown designed for the ‘ branch ’ who is to build 
Yahwe’s house and sit king on the throne, but retain a good 
understanding with the high priest. Zerubbabel is certainly 
meant here, and, if the received text names Joshua instead of 
him (6 1 1), this is only a correction, made for reason.s easy to 
understand, which breaks the context and destroys the sense and 
tlie reference of ‘ them both ’ in z'. 13. 

The third section (7 yC), dated from the fourth year of Darius, 
contains an inquiry whether the fast dajs that arose in the 
captivitj” are still to be observed, with a comforting and en- 
couraging reply of the prophet. 

Kosters {Herstel van Israel, 1894) laid stress upon 
the fact that neither in llaggai nor in Zechariah do we 
find the Jews in Jerusalem represented 
as consisting of returned exiles. The 
fact is as stated ; but it does not pre- 
clude us from supposing that the return 
of a band of exiles may have marked the starting-point 
of a new era of Jewish history. Few in number they 
indeed were, and they did not assume an exclusive 
attitude towards the vastly more numerous class of Jews 
who had remained behind in Judaea, whom, rather, on 
the contrary, they sought to win over to their own view, 
and urged to congregate in and around Jerusalem, so 
as to make the desolate ruins once more the focus of a 
new theocracy. Stade thinks that the buoyancy and 
joyous hopefulness which we perceive in Haggai and 
Zechariah may have been due to the revolt of Smerdis. ^ 
But such a shaking of the Persian empire after the death 
of Cambyses could not possibly have been predicted as 
still future (Hag. 26) two years after its occurrence, and 
at a time when it had already been almost recovered 
from, and, moreover, the Jews could hardly have 
rejoiced so heartily over it, their feelings towards the 
Persians being friendly. It seems more likely that the 
Jews heard with gladness of the conquest of Babylon — 
that is to say, the second — under Darius Hystaspis. 
The vengeance on Babylon, which Cyrus had not fully 

1 [f7r'/2 113. The revolt of Xidintu-Bel in 52X has also been 
suggested (Che./<?2x^. ReL Li/c, 14).] 
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carried out, nowat last seemed to be accomplished and the 
wrath of Yahwe against the land of the North to fulfil 
itself (Zeeh. 68 26 [lo]/ ). Thereby also was quickened 
the more general Messianic expectation that all nations 
would at last acknowledge the supremacy of Yahw6. 

Throughout the first eight chapters the scene is 
Jernsalcm in the early part of the reign of Darius. 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, the prince and the priest, arc 
the leaders of the community, 'fhe great concern of 
the time and the chief practical theme of these chapters 
is the building of the temple ; but its restoration is only 
the earnest of greater things to follow — viz., the glorious 
restoration of David's kingdom. The horizon of these 
jjrophecies is everywhere limited by the narrow con- 
ditions of the time, and their aim is clearly seen. The 
visions hardly veil the thought, and the mode of expres- 
sion is usually simple, except in the Messianic passages, 
where the tortuousness and obscurity are perhaps in- 
tentional. Noteworthy is the aftinity between some 
notions evidently not framed by the prophet himself and 
the prologue to Job, — the heavenly hosts that wander 
through the earth and bring back their report to Yahwe’s 
throne, the figure of Satan, the idea that suffering and 
calamity are evidences of guilt and of accusations pre- 
sented before God. 

Passing from chaps.!-.' to chaps. 9^, we at once 
feel ourselves transported into a different world. 

Yahwe’s word is accomplished on Syria-Phoenicia and Philislia 
(Hadkach [< 7 - 7 '.] and Damascus are first mentioned); .and then 
the Messianic kingdom begins in Zion, 

3. Chaps. 9-14 I and the Israelites detained among the 
contents. heathen, Judah and Ephraim combined, 
receive a part in it. The might of the sons 
of Javan is broken in battle against this kingdom (chap. 

After an intermezzo of three verses ( 101 - 3 : ‘ Ask rain of 
Yahwe, not of the diviners’) a second and quite analogous 
Messianic prophecy follows. The foreign tyrants fall ; the 
lordship of Assyria and Egypt has an end ; the autonomy 
and martial power of the nation are re.siored. The scattered 
exiles return as citizens of the new theocracy, all obstacles 
in their way parting asunder as when the waves of the 
Red Sea gave passage to Isr.ael at the founding of the old 
iheocr.acy ( 103 - 12 ). Again there is an interlude of three verses 
(11 1 - 3 ): fire seizes the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of 
Pashan. This is followed by the difTicult p.assage about the 
sheplierds. The shepherds (rulers) of the nation make their 
flock .an article of trade and treat the sheep .as sheep for the 
shambles. Therefore, the inhabited world shall fall a sacrifice 

10 the tyranny of its kings, whilst Israel is delivered to a shepherd 
who feeds the sheep for those who make a trade of the flock 

'.py33, 11 7 II = ‘ they that sell them,’ z’. 5 ) and enters on 
his oflice with two slaves, ‘ Favour' and ‘ Union.’ He destroys 
‘the three shepherds’ in one month, hut is soon weary of his 
flock and the flock of him. He breaks the staff ‘ Favour’ — i.t\, 
the covenant of peace with the nations— and asks the traders for 
his hire. Receiving thirty pieces of silver, he casts it into the 
temple tre.asury and breaks the staff ‘ Union ’ — i.e,, the brother- 
hood between Judah and Israel. He is succeeded by a foolish 
shepherd, who neglects his flock and lets it go to ruin. At 
length Yahwe intervenes; the foolish shepherd falls liy the 
sword ; two-thirds of the people perish with him in the Messianic 
crisis, hut the remnant of one-third forms the .seed of the new 
theocracy (11 4-17 taken with 13 7 - 9 , according to the necessary 
transposition proposed by Ewald). All this must he an allegory 
of p.ast events, the time present to tlie author and his hopes for 
the future beginning only at 11 17 13 7-9. 

Chap. 1*2 presents a third variation on the Messianic promise. 
All heathendom is gathered together against Jerusalem and 
perishes there. Yahwe first gives victory- to the countryfolk of 
Judah and then they rescue the capital. After this triumjih the ] 
noblest houses of Jerusalem hold, each by itself, a great lamenta- , 
tioii over a martyr ‘ whom they have pierced ’ (or ‘ whom men 
have pierced’). It is taken for granted that the readers will 
know who the martyr is, and the exegesis of the church applies | 
the passage to Christ [cp Hadad-kimmon]. Chap. 13r-6 is 
a conlinuaiioM of chap. 12 ; the dawn of the day of salvation is 
accompanied by a gener.al purging away of idolatry and the 
enthusiasm of false prophets. Vet a fourth variation of the 
picture of tlie incoming of the Messianic deliverance is given in 
chap. 14. The heathen gather against Jerusalem and t.ake the 
city, l)ut do not utterly destroy the inhabitants. Then Yahwe, 
at a time known only to himself, shall appear with all his saints 

011 Mount Olivet and destroy the heathen in battle, while the 
men of Jerusalem take refuge in their terror in the great cleft 
that opens where Yahwe sets his foot. Now the new era begins, 
and even the heathen do homage to Yahwe by bringing due 
tribute to the annual feast of tabernacles. All m Jerusalem is 
holy down to the bells on the horses and the cooking-pots [ep 
C^V. Bib,\ 


There is a striking contrast between chaps. 1-8 and 
chaps. 9-14. The prophecy 1-8 is closely tied to the 
4. r*ba a + situation and the wants of the coni- 

. r c er. Jerusalem in the second year 

of Darius I., and all that it ainjs at is the restoration 
of the temple and perhaps the elcv.ation of Zerubbaliel 
to the throne of David. Chapters 9 ff. contain no 
trace of this historical situation and deal with quite 
other matters. They are more obscure and more 
fantastic. There are corri'sponding differences in style 
and speech ; and it is particularly to be noted that, 
whilst the superscriptions in chaps. 1-8 name the 
author and give the date of each oracfle with precision, 
those in the second part (9i 12i) are without name or 
date. That both parts do not belong to the same 
author must be admitted. 

Most recent critics make the second part the older. Ch.aps. 
O-lI are ascribed to a contemporary of Amos and Hosea^ about 
the middle of the eiglith century u.c., because Ephraim is iiieii- 
tioned as well as Judah, and Assyria along with I-gypt (10 10 ), 
whilst the neighbours of Israel appear in 0 i_/C in the same way 
as in Amos 1-2. That chaps. 12-14 are also pre-exilic is held to 
appear especially in the attack on idolatry and lying prophecy 
(t3i-6); but, as this prophecy speaks only of Judah and Jeru- 
.salem, it is dated after the fall of Samaria, and is assigned to the 
last days of the Juda;an kingdom on the strength of 12 ii, where 
an allusion L seen lo the mourning for King Josiah, slain in 
battle at Megiddo. 

It is more likely that chaps. 9-1 1 all together are of 
much later date. These predictions have no affinity 
_ p , , 1 either with the prophecies of Amos, 

■ ^ ^ Hosea, and Isaiah, or with that of Jere- 

* miah. The kind of eschatology which we 
find in Zech. 9-14 was introduced by Ezekiel, who in 
particular is the author of the conception that the time 
of deliverance is to be preceded by a joint attack of all 
nations on Jerusalem, in which they come to final over- 
throw. The importance attached to the temple service, 
even in Messianic times (Zech. 14), implies an author 
who lived in the ideas of tlie religious commonwealth of 
post-exilic times. So also the u.se of ‘ Zion ' as a name 
for the theocracy. The diaspora and the cessation of 
prophecy {13 1-6) are presupposed. A future king is 
hoped for ; but in the present there is no Davidie king, 
only a Davidie family standing on the same level with 
other noble families in Jerusalem (12 7 12). The 
‘ bastard ’ (mixed race) of Ashdod reminds ns of Neh. 
1323_^; and the words of 9 12 (‘to-day, also, do 1 
declare that 1 will render double unto thee’) have no 
sense unless they refer back to the deliverance from 
Babylonian exile. 

Whilst chaps. 9-14, are thus all later than chaps. 1-8, 
they are not themselves homogeneous ; they fall into 
two well-marked divisions — 9-11 and 12-14. 

The latter division [12-14] contains two prophecies 
which are little more than a standing dogmatic formula 
_ ..of eschatology filled up with concrete 

6. composite, can be understood well 

enough (if need be) without our knowing the his- 
torical setting. The actual situation at the lime of 
composition discloses itself only in one or two features, 
as, for example, when the country of Judah is contrasted 
with the city of Jerusalem, and the deliverance of the 
city comes from the country — a feature which seems to 
indicate the Maccaba^an period. 

The former division (9-11), on the other hand — which 
again falls into two sections, 91-II3 and 1 1 4-17 -b 187-9 
— is much more concrete and cannot be understood at 
all if the dale of its composition is not known. In 
9i-ll3 we find that it is the Greeks (913; cp Javan) 
who are the heathen power, the enemy of God, which 
must be overthrown before the Messiah's kingdom 
can come. Assyria and Egypt, which take the place of 
Javan in chap, io, are the kingdom of the Seleucidte 
and the Ptolemies. The region of H.\drach (^/.t'. ), 
Damascus, and Hamath, against which the wrath of 
Yahwe is, in the first instance, directed (9i/i), is the 
seat, not of the old Assyrians, but of the Seleucidte. 
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And inasmuch as Assyria here takes precedence of Egypt 
_ , we are able to fix the date of the present 

* * section more precisely as falling somewhere 

within the first third of the second century B.c. , for it 
was not till the beginning of that century that the Seleu- 
cidaj became masters of Judaea (SEi.KUClDyl-:, § 7 /.)* 
second section (11 4-17 4* 13 7-9) will also be of this date ; 
for a right understanding of it a correct apprehension 
of the historical situation is still more indispensable, 
though, indeed, rendered very difficult not only by the 
bad state of the text, but also by our defective know- 
ledge of this period of Jewish history. Hy the owners 
of the sheep who traffic in them we are to understand 
the Seleucid sovereigns who carried on a remunerative 
business in farming out their docks to the shepherds. 
The shepherds are the high priests and ethnarchs of 
the Jews ; by the rapid and violent changes of the 
shepherds the events which preceded and led up to the 
Maecaba^an revolt are denoted. They were all of them 
worthless whether they traced their descent from Zadok 
or from Tobias. At last the measure of iniquity was 
filled up by Menelaus, who may very well be meant by 
the last cruel shepherd who is to bring on the cata- 
strophe and the judgment (lli5_^). The prominent 
man, who is an exception to the rest, and does not 
come into the series, who takes upon him the office of 
shepherd in the interests of the flock, but gives it up 
when he sees that the flock is unworthy of his care, 
might be Hyreanus the son of Tobias. According to 
the {legendar}") accounts we have of him he was a man 
of proud disposition and lofty plans who lived in undis- 
guised enmity with his brethren the Tobiadne, overcame 
them and put two of them to death, and yet was unable 
to hold his own in Jerusalem (Jos. A /it. xii. 49[§ 222], ed. 
Niese). In any case he was a ])erson of quite a different 
sort from the ordinary Jewish aristocrat. It is natural 
to ask how we are to suppose that at his departure he 
obtained his reward for having be*en shepherd. For, as 
a rule, the order was reversed and shepherds paid for 
the right of feeding the sheep. Hut this trait in the 
picture is more easily understood in the case of Hyreanus, 
whose position was quite exceptional, than in that of 
the other shepherds. Perhaps his adherents may in the 
end have given him mone}" to leave Jerusalem when the 
good understanding between them had come to an end 
and various external dangers were threatening. It is 
worth noticing that the reward received by the shepherd 
is cast by him into the temple-treasury (11 13) ; accord- 
ing to 2 Macc. 3 II, Hyreanus, the son of Tobias, had a 
deposit there. 

Liti ratttre. — The literature of the book is cited by C. H. H. 
Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies, 1879. See also 
Stade, ‘ Deuterozacharia ' (Z .4 T'/r, 1881-2) ; and Wellhausen 
and Nowack’s editions of the Minor Prophets. [Cp also 
G. A. Smith, Tzveive Prophets, vol. ii., and Prophecy, § 47.] 

J. VV. 

ZECHER (IDT). 1 Ch. 831. RV. See Zechariah. 
i. 6. 

ZECHRIAS (zexpiOY [R] ezepioy [A]). 1 Esd. 
81, RV = P'.zra 7 i, Azariah, 3. 

ZEDADdlV; only in acc. V ; mnV [Sam.]; 
C< 5 .PAA< 5 .K [RL]. CaAaAak [A], CaAAak [F]. Aradath 
[It.]), one of the points in the ideal northern frontier 
of Canaan according to P or the later redactor (Nu. 
348 ), and also mentioned in the I| passage of Ezekiel 
(4715; for © see later). Robinson {BR 8461 n.), 
Wetzstein {Reisebeticht, 88), Furrer {ZDPV 827), 
Miihlau, and Socin, identify it with the the large village 
Sadad, between Riblah and Palmyra (long. 37'’ E. ) ; 
but this is too far E. if it is considered that both 
Hamath and Damascus are meant to be excluded. It 
is also an objection, that the implied view of the 
northern frontier assumes a large part of the Lebanon 
district to be included within the Israelitish border. 
Many besides Buhl {Pa/. 66) will think that this carries 
idealisation beyond what is probable (cp Hor, Mount). 
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Van Kasteren (Rev. bib/., 1895, p. 30) adopts the read- 
ing Zerad, and plausibly identifies with Khirbet Serddd, 
between Merj 'Ayun (where he places ‘ the entrance of 
Hamath’) and Hermon, to the S. of Kh. Sanbariyeh 
(see Sibraim). 

Wiih regard to the second passage ; Cornill thinks that the 
original reading (see must have been simply ‘ to the entrance 
of Hamath’ and that ‘ Zedadah ’ (/'.f., ‘to Zedad ’) was inter- 
polated after ‘ Hamath’ from Nu. 348 . ‘(To) Hamath’ before 

‘Zedadah’ was thus rendered useless, and so the two names 
changed places (see MT). The original © of Fzek. did not, it 
is assumed, contain the interpolation. The scribe who altered 
it simply made an insertion; hence the existing M.S.S of © 
represent ‘Hamath’ not only after but also before ‘Zedadah’ 
{rjfiairekSatifia (BJ, tjjaa^’cA. [A], r]fia<rai\aafi’fj.a [Q], aSaXaaifXQ.B' 
[(J»'g-]). 

According to the view of the geographical definitions in Nu. 
34 and Ezek.47i3_^ advocated elsewhere (see Kiblah, 
.Sibkajm) the region referred to in the original text may have 
been, not the land of Can.aan, but the Negeb. In that case. 
Ml. Hor=Mt. Jerahmeel, Hamath = Maacalh, Zedad or Zerad 
probably = Missur, and Ziphron or Sibraim (to be identified) = 
Zarephath. Cp Zekor. t. K. C. 

ZEDECHIAS, RV Sedekias (ceAcKiAC [BA]) 
1 Esd. 1 46. See Zedekiah i. 

ZEDEKIAH (•'l.TipiV, also iTplV- see i, 2, 5, 
C€AeKl(5k[c] ; cp Siclka, the name of a king of Ashkelon, 
temp. Sennacherib [AVI T’f-l i6s])* 

I. The last king of Judah (597-586), a son of JOStAH 
(2 K. 24/2 Ch. 36 10 J". ] in 1 Ch. 315’ Jer. 27 12 

1 Name n'^-nx). According to 2 K. 

24 17, his original name was Mattaniah ; the 
king of ‘Babel’ (^22) ‘changed his name’ to Zedekiah 
(Sidkiyah) when he raised this uncle of the deposed 
king to the throne of Judah. This act of sovereignty is 
in itself probable ; ep the new name imposed by Asur- 
bani-pal on Necho I.- (Limir-isakku-Asur, ‘let Asur’s 
viceroy see. ' ) 

The special appropriateness of the name selected is not obvious. 
Parallel names suggest that ‘Zedekiah’ (Sidkiyah) means 
properly * Zidkite,’ and even if we suppose (rationally enough) 
that, when borne by the king, it acquired the new meaning 
‘righteousness of Yahw 6,’3 ihai is by no means a clear expression 
of Zedekiah’s relation to his suzerain. No fully satisfactory 
explanation of this has been offered ; and yet Hebrew onomat- 
ology cannot afford to confess itself baffled. The theor>’ that in 
many passages ‘ Ikabel ’ (' 722 ) = suggests an explanation. 

Since niH’ is in some OT passages probably miswritten for 
it follows that this great race-name may possibly be represented 
hy in'-'* Now Sidkiydhu, ‘righteousness of Jerahmeel,' is a 
name that might conceivably be given to a royal vassal of 
Jerahmeel, after he had sworn fidelity (Ezek. 17 13) to his 
suzerain. 

Zedekiah was only twenty-one at his accession and it 
is probable that the queen-mother Hamuial made up by 

2 ^ her own energy for the weakness of her 

® ' son. This certainly seems to be implied 

by what Ezekiel says of her in one of his striking 
similitudes® (Ezek. IDs). Whether it was so or not, 
there was on the part of the rulers no jtist political 
insight. Fidelity to the suzerain, and a strict mainten- 
ance of the old moral traditions of Israel, would have 
insured a peaceful though inglorious existence for king 
and people (cp Ezek. 176 14). But the deportation of 
a large part of the upper class brought wealth and 
political power to those who had had none of the 
necessary training. These ' new men ’ soon displayed 
in an intensified degree the vices of the worst of their 
predecessors (Ezek. 222527 246 ), and, with an obstinacy 
which it is difficult for us moderns to understand, 
cherished the hope of quickly throwing off the foreign 
yoke. Meantime those who had gone into exile with 

1 On the strange insertion of Zedekiah in v. 16 among the 
sons of Jehoiakim, see Benzinger, who thinks that the author of 
the text may really have supposed Zedekiah to have been the 
son of Jehoiakim, but does not mention the possibility that the 
scribe may have misread the text before bim. '-13 1 (Zechariah) 
would be a very possible name. 

2 Tiele, BAG 356. 

3 Cp Names, § 36, and note also Sidki-ilu, the name of an 
Ass. eponym (Del. Ass. b/lPB 564 <1). 

•* Cp Tebaliah. The same explanation applies to all the 
names ending in or beginning with 

5 See Kraetzschmar, ad /oc. 
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Jehoiachin looked on at a distance with mingled contempt 
and indignation (Ezek. 11 15 I422 / ), and Jeremiah, not 
less than Ezekiel, recognised the moral incapacity of 
the new lords of Jerusalem. 

Whether, or how far, Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, interfered in the affairs of Judah, remains 
obscure, d'he redactors of the narrative and prophetical 
writings certainly believed that the power which broke 
up the national existence was the Babylonian, 

When we look beneath the surface, however, we suspect that 
there has been a great misunderstanding, and that, according to 
the extant fragments of the old Hebrew records, when restored 
to something not unlike their original purity, it was the king of 
Jerahmeel in N. Arabia who invaded Jewish territory, who be- 
sieged and took Jerusalem, and once and again carried away its 
inhabitants. We do not know enough of the political condition 
of N. Arabia to say what nation is represented by tbe archaising 
name Jerahmeel, but assume that there must have been some 
power capalile of enforcing his will on S. Palestine. It is 
possible, of course, that the role of the N, Arabians was subor- 
dinate to that of the Babylonians (cp Ouadiah [Book], § 7); 
but this is only a hypothesis. All that we know is that N. 
Arabia was for a long time regarded as the great oppressor of 
Israel. There is to some extent a similar problem with regard 
to the captivity of the northern Israelites and the subsequent 
invasion (or invasions) of Judah in the time of Hezekiah. We 
are, however, in a worse position with regard to the captivities 
of Judah, for we have as yet no cuneiform records of Babylonian 
interference with Judah at the reported times of those cap- 
tivities. 

Another troublesome N. Arabian potentate was the king of 
Misrim ; here again the name is an archaism.! According to our 
revised text of 2 K. ‘J4 2 ‘bands’ of Misrites had 
3. The already brought Judah very low in the reign of 
Misrites. Jehoiakim ; it is to such incursions, we believe, 
that the so-called Scythian prophecies of Jeremiah 
really refer (see Prophet, § 26, end). But, according to Jer. 
27 I Jf. (substituting for the introductory verse the passage 
which now appears as 28 1),- the king of Aram (i.e., not 
the great king of Jerahmeel, but some inferior king on the 
border of Jewish territory) and the king of Missur^ sent 
ambassadors to Zedekiah, to concert a revolt. Evidently a 
change of circumstances had occurred, and the Misrites were 
now no longer anxious for the destruction or weakening of 
Judah. This king of Missur is no doubt the personage miscalled 
Pharaoh Hophra in the common text of Jer. 44 30.4 For a time 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Jerahmeelites (which \ye refer to 
by anticipation) was interrupted by a friendly diversion on the 
part of a Misrite army. 

It appears to be a trustworthy tradition that the 
prophet Jeremiah exhorted the rulers and people of 
. , Judah to abstain from any act of 
■7^^ rebellion, and that in doing so he was 

Zeaekian, diametrically opposed to prophets of 
the war-party. inferior order (see Jeremiah, § 2 ; 
Prophet, §§ 24-26). We liave also records of embassies 
of Zedekiah to the great king of 

\\"hat messages were carried by these embassies, we 
cannot of course say ; the embassies had for their 
primary object the conveyance of the annual tribute of 
Judah,® until the fatal year when Zedekiah rebelled. 

According to Winckler {A'AT'^\ 278^), who holds 
that Zedekiah’s suzerain was the king of Bnbylon,’' the 
embassies had another most important object, viz., the 
bringing about of the restoration of the cultus of Yah we 
in the temple, which, he thinks, was in abeyance 
throughout the reign of Zedekiah owing to the destruc- 
tion, or at any rate the removal, of the sacred vessels. 
He does not, however, say that the official worship of 


1 Cp Winckler, ns) 141. 

2 See Duhm’s commentary. 

® Only two kings are meant. ‘ Edom * and ‘ Moab ’ should be 
‘Aram’ (Jerahmeel) and Missur. ‘ B'ne Ainmon,’ ‘Tyre,| 
‘ Zidon ' are also wrong ; read ^ B’ne Jerahmeel ’ and ‘ Missur' 
(see CrzA Bib.). 


Pir’u. 


nsn is a dittographed riy"i2> and this springs out of •jx-iS 

5 Jerahmeel (Jer. 20 3 51 59, where, following 0, we read 
instead of riN* — ‘from’ instead of ‘with’ Zedekiah). 
(juthe, however (t^F/, 223), thinks that Zedekiah went in person 
on the occasion referred to. Certainly Manasseh, when sum- 
moned by Esar-haddon to his durbar, was careful to obey. But 
the theory adopted in the text is safer. 


6 In 51 59 read nnjp lit' (0 apxwv fiwptov t see Seraiah). 

■7 Winckler’s theory, however, could of course he accommo- 
dated to the view that the real suzerain of Judah at this time 
was the king of Jerahmeel. 
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Marduk and NabA was introduced into the temple, or 
that Zetlekiah's accession to the tiirone was without the 
sanctions of Yahwism. He thinks that it was only the 
‘orthodox, monotheistic Yahw6-cultus ’ which was 
abolished; the ‘ordinary Canaaiiitish forms of cultus’ 
{‘no doubt partly identical with those of Zedekiah') 
w-ere either allowed to remain, or, as the case might be, 
set up anew. And w’hon Tcremiah ( 27 17) urges the 
people to ‘ serve the king of ' that they might ‘live,* 
he means, * give up the hope of the restoration of the 
cultus in the sense of Josiah and of orthodo.xy, and be 
content w’ith what is left.’ ‘This,’ Winckler adds, ‘is 
the precise opposite of the demands of the Yahw'^- party, 
to which Jeremiah, as a pro- Babylonian, is absolutely 
opposed.’ This scholar’s view of Jeremiah's attitude is 
altogether original, and the hypothesis of the abolition 
of Yah w e-worship is difficult to work out. For instance, 
why should Zedekiah have given his support (as 
W'inckler's interpretation of Jer. ‘293 implies that he did) 
to a request for milder treatment by the Babylonians, 
when one of the chief objects of the party in favour of 
this request was the restor.ation of Jeconiah or Jehoiachin? 
And is there any trace in Jeremiah or in Ezekiel of the 
supposed fact that the Yahwe-cult in the temple had 
been violently closed, or in the records of the life of 
Jeremiah that this enthusiast for Yahw6 was ‘ content 
w’ilh what was left ’ after this catastrophe had occurred ? 
Cp Shksurazzar. 


6. Religion and 
morality. 


It is true, the popular cults, chief among w’liich was 
the imported Jerahmeelite cult of Baal (f.r. , the sun- 
god), and the great ‘Cushite’ or 
' Ishmaeliiish ’ goddess {i.e., either the 
moon, or less probably the planet 
Venus ),^ attracted the majority more than that of 
Yahwe (as exhibited in Deuteronomy). Not only 
Jeremiah but also Ezekiel 2 expresses the utmost horror 
at this apostasy, as they regard it. Both prophets are 
fully conscious of the connection between a low type of 
religion and immorality. It also appears that even 
those who professed fidelity to Yahwism had extremely 
callous consciences. Of this we have a striking evidence 
in Jer. 34 8-22. Certain rich citizens of Jerusalem, we 
are told, emancipated their Hebrew slaves at the 
beginning of the siege (according to the jirescriptions 
of Ex. 21 1-4 Dt. 1512), but after the temporary raising 
of the siege resumed possession of them. The motive 
which induced the masters temporarily to liberate their 
slaves was probably, not humanity, but the desire to 
increase the number of the available defenders of the 


walls of Jerusalem. 

It was in the ninth year of his reign that Zedekiah finally 
gave way to the war-party and rebelled against his suzerain, 
first, however, taking the precaution of 
6. Rebellion, ‘sending his ambassadors to (f*r., 

Misrim, not Misraim), that they might give 
him horses and many warriors’!^ (Ezek. 17 15). A striking 
picture is drawn by Ezekiel (2121 [2t,\y‘A of ihe king of 833 
(Jerahmeel) .standing where the w.ays divide, and shufiling the 
arrows before the teraphim, and then inspecting the liver of a 
sacrificed animal — two forms of divination, the first of which is 
specially characteristic of Arabia, nut of Babylqnia.4 There 
was a chance that he might have led his army against Rahhaih- 
bne-ammon, or, as we should most probably read, Rehoboth- 
biie-jeralimeel, by which is meant the cajjital of Misriin. But 
the oracle decided him on going to Jerusalem. So the Jer.ah- 
meelite army encamped again.st that strongly fortified city. On 
his side, the king of Misriin was not idle. In the spring of 587 
a Misrite army advanced towards Judah, or perh.aps towards 
Riblah — i.e., not the northern Rihlah, on the E. bank of the 
Orontes, but a southern Rihlah, or rather Jer.ahmeel, in the 


1 Read for the improbable riwin In Jer, 3 24 ; ' 

for mSlO in 2 K. 285; and (‘Ehmael’s Queen’) 

for in Jer. 7 18 44 17^ (hut cp Quee.v of Heaven). 

So too ennx D'hSx in Jer. 1 16 7 18 19 4 44 3 8 probably comes 
from mS.S'j ‘ gods of Jerahmeel.’ Cpalso Crii. Bib. 

on Zeph. 1 5. 

2 Ezek. 8 seems to h.ave been much misunderstood by com- 
mentators. See Crii. Bib., and cp Tammuz. 

3 Winckler, it is true, supposes this to refer to Sheshbazzar. 

4 See Divination, § 2, and cp Lyall, Ancient Arabic 
Poetry, 106. 
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southern Hamath or Maacaih (see Rini.An). It was a futile 
attempt ; flushed by victory the Cushite invaders returned, and 
on the ninth day of the lourili month of Zedekiah’s eleventh 
year, the city was taken. Zedekiah and his most faithful 
warriors took to flight. He was caught, however, and brought 
to Riblah. There his sons were put to death before his eyes ; 
he himself was blinded (cp Ezek. 12 13), and carried in chains to 
the city of his foes.l .How Ezekiel regarded his fate, we know 
from a fiery denunciation (Ezek. 21 25 [3o]yC). Cp IsKAEL, 
§§ 41/, Jekemiah, § 2. 

2. b. Chenaanah, a leading prophet among those 

consulted b}' Ahab as to the success of his proposed 
expedition against Kamoth-gilead. By means of iron 
horns the prophet symbolically announced that Yahwe 
would grant Ahab successive victories over Aram. The 
dispute with Micaiah is told in 1 

(rt'pis*). 2 Ch. 18 10 f. The passage not only throws 
light on the ditferences among the prophets, but also is 
iniporiant for the question of the origin of the prophet- 
hood. 

.See Prophet, § 7, where ii is maintained that the original 
iti-biun came from N. Arabia, and that the Aramaeans with whom 
Israel contended were, mainly at any rate, tho.se of the southeni 
Aram — i.e., the Jerahmeelite border-land. For ‘ ben Chenaanah ’ 
we should probably read ben Kenizzi ’ ; cp ‘ Elisha, ben 
Shaphal /.t*., ‘ Elisha, ben Sephathi.’ Elisha was known as a 
Zarephathite, Zedekiah as a Eenizzite (or ReniteV). 

3. b. Maaseiah, one who 'prophesied a lie’ in the 
time of Jeremiah, Jer. 292 i^ See .Sedecias, i. 

ITie passage has been much misunderstood. For roasted in 
the fire’ (2’N3 cSp) we .should read ‘killed in 

Asshur,’ Assluir is a synonym for Jerahmeel — the name of the 
N. Arabian land whither (see Zedekiah, i) the Jews were 
carried into exile. What follows is an interpolation 

(down to en'j?"])’ which see Ahab, 2. 

4. b. Hananiah, a high officer, temp. Jehoiakim, Jer. 36 12. 

5. AV ZiDKijAH. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., 

§ 7) ; Neh. 10 i [2] OTpl^' ; o-eSc/cia? [bxA], vios o-apaia). He is 
placed together with Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, before the list of 
priestly families. Was he Nehemiah 's secretary (Ryssel)? or 

resident of the council of the elders (E. Meyer, Kntst. 136)? 
ee 'flR-SHATHA. 

L’s reading is Shecheniah ; in v. 4 w'e find 

Shebaniah. T. K. C. 

ZEEB (3X1). Judg. 723. See Oreb. 

ZELAH (rSv Sela), a city of Benjamin, grouped by 
P (see Tarai.ah. Kirjatii-je arim) with ' the Jebusite, 
the same is Jerusalem,’ and Clibeah or Kirjalh (Josh. 
1528 ; om. B, chA^[A], ccAa [L]b ^^Iso referred to as 
containing the sepulchre of Kish (2 S. 2I14; eN TH 
nAeypA n^AL], RV here Zela). 

We cannot avoid utilising the results of our criticism of the 
text. In the list of cities of benjamin (as well as in some of the 
accompanying tribal lists) there seems to have been serious 
gei^graphical confusion. The Gibeonite cities, for instance — 
(hbeon, beeroth (from Rehoboth), Chephirah (a doublet to 
beeroth), and Rirjath-jearim (as later inquiry suggests, Kirjalh- 
jerahmeel)— were originally represented as in the Negeb. So 
too the Zela of Josh. IS 28 was probably in the Negeb. It is, 
however, hardly possible to transfer the family of Saul froin the 
territory usually known as benjainite to the Negeb ; the relations 
between Saul and David forbid this. Some of the names of the 
Negeb, however, appear to have been carried northward by tho 
clans when ihey left the Negeb. This may well have been the 
case with Zela, or rather— the name, like so many other narnes 
in Josh. 18 and in the story of Saul’s personal history, being 
evidentl)' corrupt — Shalisha. See Laishah, and Saul, § 4, 
where it is pointed out that, according to what is supposed to 
be the true text of i S. 31 11-13, the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
were brought by the men of beth*gilgal (in benjamin) to the 
sacred tree at beth-gilgal, and there buried. From i S. 2.^44 it 
appears th.at Laish, or rather Shalishah, was either identical 
with, or near, beth-gilgal (see Gallim, Laishah, Palti). The 
same name seems to underlie ‘ [bar-Izillai ’ in 2 S. 17 27 (see 
Mkbhibosheth, § 2), 21 8 (see Merab), and should be restored 
in Josh. 18 28, 2 S. 21 14. Cp Zelek. 

Some (t^^.^, Petrie) identify the Zelah (Sela’) of Josh, with the 
Zilu of tlie Amarna Tablets ( 181 41 45), a place which, like 
Lachish, threw off the Egyptian authority. t. K. C. 

ZELEK (pSv), an Ammonite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S. 2337 [36], cAete [B], o-^Aeyt [A], 6 a[/A]/xa»/[e]i'TTj [BA], 
(raAaaS 6 avafii [L]; 1 Ch. II39, aeXr} [BR], trcAAij/c [AL], 
6 afji/[Awv[6]i [BA], . . . [R], 6 afxfiavt. [L]). 


(Ammonite) is probably here, as in some other passages 
i S. 11 2 S. lOy], see Rehoboth, Saul, § i yi), aeon upi ion 
of 'Sxem’ (Jerahmeelite) — /.t’., ‘Zelek’ came from the Jerah* 
meelite Negeb. There are two place-names with which 
may be compared ; (i) , 1^50 (Sai.ecah), the name of one of the 
‘cities of the kingdom of Og in Cushan’ (]K*e> not, as MT and 
( 5 , ; see Oo, and (2) (Ziklag), for a time David’s 

city, a name which may be a corruption of (Halusah). 

It is safest to choose the latter, may be miswritten for 

(Hillez) which we know to be a Paltitel — /.£*., Zarephathite — 
(2.S. 23 26y^) and Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 239) name, and may 
indicate a connection with the city of Halusah. Marquart 
(f'tind. 22), it is true, connects p*?* (cp and ®i) with 
>’^2, but we do not expect David to have a connection with 
the centre of Saul’s clan (see Zela). t. K. C. 

ZELOPHEHAD ; CAAnA&A [BAL. but 

C<\A(}). A, in Josh., c^ntj). B, in Ch.], which suggests 
nnS7V» ^alpahad — i.e,, perhaps ‘protection [Vy, 
"shadow”] from terror,’ § 43, or [Paterson, SBOT, 
on Nu. 27], ‘ the Dread One is shadowed ’ see, how- 
ever, bdow). Zelophehad (Zalpahad?) is variously 
represented as the second son of Manasseh (1 CT. 7 15 ; 
see Asriel), and as b. Hepher, b. Gilead, b. Machir, 
b. Manasseh (Josh. 17 3).® He is said to have had no 
sons, but five daughters — viz., Mahlah, Nonh, Hoglah, 
Milcah, Tirzah (Nu. 2633 27 I 36ii Josh. 173)- Ihese 
daughters are said (Nu.27i-4) to have approached 
Moses, Kleazar, the princes, and all the congregation 
with a petition to be allowed to receive an inheritance 
as representing their father,** who died in the wilderness, 
and had no sons. A favourable answer was given 
(t'Z’. 7-n); but the decision was supplemented later 
(Xu. 36) by an order that heiresses should marry within 
their own tribe. Accordingly Zelophehad’s daughters 
are said to have married their father's brothers’ sons. 

'I'hai P had access to old lists, is undeniable ; but he 
not unfrequently represents’ corrupt forms of the same 
name as independent members of genealogies. It is 
therefore not impossible that in the list of six, formed 
by Zelophehad and his daughters, the same name in 
different forms may occur several limes. There is 
plausibility in the view that the name which underlies 
Zelophehad, Mahlah, and Milcah is Salhad, which, as 
has been shown elsewhere (Galeed, § i ), may underlie 
Sahadulha in Gen. 31 47, and appears in 1)1.3 10 and 
elsewhere as Salkcaii It is indeed probable 

that in one form of the patriarchal story Hauran was 
much referred to (cp Haran). The objection that 
Salhad was on the E. side of the Jordan, whereas it 
appears that P did not recognise Manasseh as having 
inheritances in Gilead,^ is not as important as it seems, 
for the tradition that Zelophehad was ‘ son of Hepher, 
son of Gilead,’ cannot be annulled by bracketing ‘son 
of Gilead,’ etc., in Josh. 173- In determining the sense 
of Zelophehad and the other names, we cannot ignore 
the asserted connection of Zelophehad with Gilead.® 
But further inquiry seems to be bringing out these 
results — that the school of writers represented by P 
had access to lists in which several tribes, including 
Manasseh, were located in the Negeb, that Og’s 
traditional kingdom was, not in Bashan, but in Cushan, 
and hence that Salecah is not the original name in 
Dt. 3 10, etc. , but some Negeb name such as Halusah. 

This being the case, the name of Machir’s sister 
(Hammoli-xheth) w'ill be miswritten, not for Salecah, but for 
Jerahmeei[ithl, and those of her sons Ishhod (cp Hodesh), and 
Mahlah will stand for Ashhur and Jerahmeel respectively. So, 
too, of the five daughters of Zelophehad, the first, the fourth, 


1 Peleth (^^.7'.) in 1 Ch. 233 is a ‘son’ of Jerahmeel—/.^., 
Zarephaih was the centre of a subdivision of the Jerahmeelites. 

2 For another suggestion see Manasseh i-, § 9 [*♦!• 

3 On the analysis of Josh. 17 1-6 see Oxf. Hex. 2 17 ; Steuer- 
nagel, 217 ; Kuenen, Th. TW^^j 

^ This pas.sage is inconsistent with Josh. 17 6, which implies 
that each of Zelophehad’s daughters received a ‘ part.’ 

5 This is Steuernagel’s view K Josh. 215, foot). 

6 Cp Manasseh i., §§ 5 > 9 * 
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and possibly the third will represent Jerahmeel, the fifth (Tirzah) 
will come from Zarephath, the second (Noah) from some form of 
Manahath (b. Shobal), and Zelophehad will presumably be a 
compound of two ethnic or tribal names, and since these names 
have to be Negeb names, the most probable explanation of the 
name is Ishmael-hadad (cp with [Smelefh], and ,-13*71 
[Zilpah], which almost certainly come from SNysr')- Hadad 
appears in Gen. 2515 as the eighth son of Ishmael. Hepher 
and Gilead, with which Zelophehad is also genealogically 
connected, are Negeb names.i 

The meaning of the statement that Zelophehad had five 
daughters, of course is that there were five minor clans de- 
pendent on the great central clan called Zalp-had, or Ishmael- 
hadad. ' T. K. C. 


ZELOTES (zhAcothc). Lk. 615 AV^ RV Zealot 


ZELZA.H iS. IO2. See Rachel's 

Sepulchre. 


ZEiVIARAIM (DnOV ; see Kittel, SBOT, Heb., on 
2Ch. 1^4, and on termination see Names, § 107). 
I. The name of a city of Benjamin, grouped with 
Beth-arabah and Bethel (Josh. I822 ; aapa [BJ, (refipt/j. 
[A], (rapapeip. [L]). 

2. The name of a mountain ‘ in the hill-country of 
Ephraim,’ from tlie top of which Abijah delivered an 
address to Jeroboam and the Israelitish army (2 Ch. 
134 ; aop.opixjv [BAL], a-apapcjv [Niese], or cfpiapijjv 
[Nabcr], Jos. ^///. viii. II2 = § 274). See Bertheaii. 
Both I and 2 suggest most interesting problems. 

Conder {PEF, 1877, p. 26), following Van de Velde 
and Robinson, identifies i. with the ruin es-Samra, 
2-3111. \V. from the Jordan and 15-16 ni. in a direct line 
E. from Bethel, and points out that there are two ruins 
close together bearing the same name (Samra). Buhl 
{Pal. 180) inclines to accept this combination. Those, 
how'ever, who take this line must, at any rate, separate 
the city from the mountain called Zemaraim, for a 
situation overlooking the Jordan valley will hardly suit 
the Chronicler’s narrative ; v. 19 suggests that the spot 
was not far from l^ethel. The matter needs re- 
consideration. 

We have now to indicate the new position of the questions 
resulting from our criticism of the text, and first of that relating 
to 2. We hav'e seen (Jeroiioam, i ; Rehoiioam ; Shecmem ; 
Suu.oh) that the scene of the narratives respecting Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam (and of course Abijah) was placed by the original 
writers in the Negeb, the possession of which was coveted both 
by Jeroboam and by Rehoboam, as well ashy the Jerahmeelites, 
because it was the ‘Holy Land’ of Israel and of Jer.ahmeel, 
containing the most ancient sacred spots of both sections of 
Israel and of the closely related people of Jerahmeel. ‘ Kphraim ’ 
is as much a southern as a northern name, and, whatever be its 
origin (cp Rephaim), is a synonym of ‘Jerahmeel.’ At the 
present time. Bethel (perhaps= Dan — i.c., Halusah, see Luz ; 
Prophet, § 10; Shechem), Jeshanah (perhaps misread for 
Cir^, the southern Shunem, cp She.v, Shunem), and Ephron 
(probably’ near the place miscalled Shechem, but really named 
Cusham-jeralimeel, see Shechem, 2 ; M achi’PH.ah), were in the 
hands of Jeroboam. .According to tlie Chronicler (2 Ch. 13 19), 
Rehoboam took these cities from Jeroboam. 

Turning now to i, we have seen that P, as a geographer, 
often works on lists which properly belong to an ancient 
geographical survey of the Negeb. This is the case, not only 
with the name-lists of Judah, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali. 
but also with that of Benjamin (cp Zei.a). The names Jericho, 
Beth-hoglah, and Emek-keziz in Josh. IS 21 probably come from 
Jerahmeel, Beth-meholah (= Beth -jerahmeel), and Maacath- 
ctish, places in the Negeb; whilst the Betli-arabah and Zeniaraiin 
in V. 22 probably come from Beth-'arab and Simmn or Simram. 
To say where the.se places stood, e.xcept that one of them is 
presumably Rehoboth { g . v .), is beyond our power. It is 
possible (though Gen. 10 18 confirms .pn) that har-simrim is the 
.same as har-simron in Am. 39(?) 4 i Gi (see Prophet, § 35; 
Shimron). Perhaps §imron was in the hands of Abijah 
(according to the Chronicler’s authority), and Jeroboam had 
come with the object of besieging iL There is, at any rate, 110 
reason why i. and 2. should not be identified. Cp Zemarite. 

T. R. C. 

ZEMARITE (npV). Gen. IO18 i Ch. 1 16. See 
Geography, § 16, 4. 

ZEMIRA, RV Zemirah (ni'PI. amariac [B], 


1 For the southern Gilead cp Ra.moth-gilead, and Crtt, 
Bib. on Jer. 8 22. 


' ^afi. [Al, ^a/iapta [L]), b. Becher in a genealogy of Benjamis 
Ig.v.y § 9, ii. a), i Ch. 7 8, cp Zimki (S 36). 

ZENAN (JiV), a place (as the te.xt stands) in the 
Shephelah, mentioned with Hadashah and Migdal- 
gad (cennaLB], -m [A], C€NAM [E]), Josh. 16371; 

, presumably identical with the Zaanan (jjNV) of Mic. 
j 111 (CAINAN [Aid. and some MSS], cennan [some 
MSS, Syro-He.\.], cennaar [B* E\Q*j,— [Q'^]). 

The probability is, however, that there is a mistake, and that 
neither the Zenan of Joshua nor the Z.aanan of Micah was in 
the Shephelah. As in the c.ise of other lists of tribal place- 
names. P seems to have been indebte 4 in Josh. to lists 

of place-names belongirig to diflerent parts of the Negeb (see 
Wars of the Loro [Book of]). .Among the names which, 
critically considered, are specially favourable to this view, are 
Esht.aol, Zorah, En-gannim, Tappuah, Jarmuth, Adullam, 
Socoh, Alizpeh, Joktheel, Lachish, and we may now add Zenan, 
j Hadashah, and Migdal-gad, which are grouped together in 

37. 'I’hat Zenan may be presumed to be identical with the 
Zaanan of Micah, is obvious. Now, if .Mic. 1 be criticised in 
combination with other prophecies relative to an invasion of 
Judah, it will appear that the invaders are more probably 
Jerahmeelites from the .S. than Assyrians from the N., and, if 
we grant this, it will at once appear doubly probable that the 
place which has a melancholy precedence in Mic. 1 among 
I those which suffer from the invasion is, not piCt;’ (Samaria), 

I but (Shimron) in the Negeb. See Prophet, § 38. 

"dl therefore presumably be = jy^' (Zoan), and (Zin), 
both of which forms appear to have been connected geo- 
gr.iphically with the famous Kadesh (cp Pak.\uise, § 6; 

I S )Dom). The original form, therefore, of the names in Josh. 

1037 was not improbably ‘Zoan, Kadesh, Jerahmeebgad [or 
' simply Jerahmeel],’ and in Mic. In, besides Shaphir (Shamir?), 
and Beth-ezel — the latter of which is clearly a Negeb name — we 
m.iy recognise Jerahmeel (,x*7 n22'') ^ind 

Zoan. It is probable, however, that Zoan or Zaanan (Zenan), 
like ZiN (7.7c), comes from the widely-spread race-name Ishmael 
through the intermediate form Zibeon (pyn*)- Sec ZimioN, 

I and cp CrP. Bib. 'i'. k. c. 


I ZENAS (ZH NAC [Ti. abbrev. from Zcnoclorus ; 

cp Artem.vs, Oi.ymr.v.s, and N.a.mes, § 86, end), a 
lawyer {vopuKos), is thus alluded to in Tit. 813: ‘Be 
zealous in helping Zeiias the lawyer and Ajwllos on 
lludr way, that they want for nothing.’ Whether he 
was a Jewish lawyer or a Roman jurisconsult is un- 
certain ; but the non -Hebrew name and the short 
criticism of vop.iKoi in Tit. 89 (cp Zahn, A'/;//. I435) 
make for the latter, and* the association with Apollos 
suggests that he was possibly of Alexandrian origin. 

' in the lists of the ‘ seventy ’ compiled by the Pseudo-I )orotheu.s 
and Pseudo'Hippolytus he is made bishop of Diospolis, and 
' lie is mentioned in Mc}UPii of the Greek church as author of 
the (no longer extant) Acts 0/ Tiiits. 


ZEPHANIAH (iTjEN. ‘whom Yahwe hides,’ or 
' defends,’ § 30, to which add the references CIS i. 1 207, 
^ etc.; Lidzbarski, /A///AA 359 [cp also below, 

CO(t)ONiAC)- I- of Ctishi, the 

ana aa e. according to the order of his book, 

among the twelve minor prophets, nourished in the reign 
of Josiah of Judah, and apparently before the great 
reformation in the eighteenth year of that king (621 
B. c. ). For various forms of idolatry put down in that 
year (2 K. 284/ 12) are spoken of by Zephaniah as still 
prevalent in Judah (I4/). are specified in such a 
connection as to imply that they were not the secret sins 
of individuals, but held the first place among the national 
backslidings that could, as the prophet teaches, be re- 
moved only by a sweeping judgment on the state. Of 
the person of Zephaniah nothing is known ; but inas- 
much as his genealogy, contrary to the usual practice in 
the case of the prophets (see Is. 1 1 Jer. 1 1 Kzek. I3 Hos. 
1 1 Joel 1 1) is carried back four generations, it has been 
conjectured that his great-great-grandfather Hezekiah 
(li) is the king of that name, and if so he will have 
belonged to the highest class of Jtidnean society. 

The genuineness and integrity of the short prophecy 
ascribed to Zephaniah do not seem to be open to reason- 
. able doubt. Stade (G/I644) sus- 

2. Genuineness /qj^ account of the ideas 

and integrity, expressed in them) 21-311 and 3; 
and it is true, if 3 were a distinct oracle, there would be 
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no cogent reason to ascribe it to the author of the two 
chapters that precede ; for the book of the minor 
prophets is made up of short pieces* some bearing a 
name and some anonymous, and it is only old usage 
that ascribes the anonymous pieces to the last preceding 
prophet whose name is prefixed to his prophecy. But, 
though the sequence of thought in the book of Zephaniah 
is not so smooth as a western reader may desire, a 
single leading motive runs through the whole, and the 
first two chapters would be incomplete without the 
third, which, moreover, is certainly pre-exilic [vv. 1-4) 
and presents specific points of contact with what pre- 
cedes as well as a general agreement in style and idea 
[see further § 6]. 

The prophecy may be divided into three parts: (i. ) 
o r\ fhe menace {!); (ii. ) the admonition 

oontonts (“ = <"'• > promise {38-2o). 

The dominating motive of the whole is the 
approach of a sweeping and wwld-wide judgment, which the 
prophet announces as near at hand, and interprets, on the lines 
laid down by Isaiah in his prophecies about Israel and Assyria, 
as designed to destroy the_ wicked and prepare the way for the 
visible sovereignty of the righteous God of Israel (1 2^1 7 14-18). 
As regards Judah, which forms the subject of the lirst and third 
chapters, the effect of the judgment will be to sift out the idolaters, 
the men of violence and wrong, the false prophets and profane 
priests, the hardened men of the world to whom all religion is 
alike (‘ the men that are thickened on their lees,’ 1 12), and who 
deem that Yah we will do neither good nor evil (1 4 6 sZ 128 3yC). 
The men who seek meekness and righteousness will be left, a 
poor and lowly people, trusting in V'ahwe’s name and eschewing 
falsehood (23 3 12). To them a future of gladness is reserved, 
a peaceful life under Yahwe’s immediate kingship and loving 
protection (3 13-17). Such an ideal necessarily implies that they 
shall no longer be threatened b3’ hostility from without, and this 
condition is satisfied by the prophet's view of the effect of the 
impending judgment on the ancient enemies of his nation. I'he 
destruction of the Philistines on the W. and of Moab and 
Ammon on the K. (2 4-10) will enable the Hebrews to extend 
their settlements from the Mediterranean to the Syrian desert ; 
and their remoter oppressors, the Ethiopians and the Assyrians, 
shall also perish (2 12-15). That Ethiopia appears instead of 
Egypt is in accordance with the conditions of the time. It was 
with Ethiopic dynasts holding swaj’ in Egypt that Ass^'ria had 
to contend during the seventh centurj' n.c., when the petty 
kingdoms of Palestine were so often crushed between the collision 
of the two great powers, and even Psammetichus, the contem- 
porary of Josiah, and the restorer of a truly Egyptian kingdom, 
was nominally the heir of the great Ethiopian sovereigns. 

Zephaniah’ s conceptions are closely modellctl on the 
scheme of Yahwe’s righteous purpose worked out by 

_ . , Isaiah a century before, when Judah first 

. ' felt the weight of the Assyrian rod ; and 

Jti gwi . afford the most conclusive evidence 

of the depth and permanence of that great prophet's 
influence. But in one point there is an important 
divergence. In Isaiah’s view, Assyria is the rod of 
God’s anger ; and, when the work of judgment is 
complete, and Yahw6 returns to the remnant of his 
people, the theodicea is completed by the fall of the 
unconscious instrument of the divine decrees before 


the inviolable walls of the holy mountain. Zephaniah, 
in like manner, looks to an all-conquering nation as 
the instrument of divine judgment on Judah and the 
rest of tlte known world. He reincsents the day 
of Yahwe, according to the old meaning of that phrase 
(W'RS, Proph.^^ 397 f)< a day of battle (not an 
assize day); he speaks of the guests invited to Yahwe’s 
sacrifice (/.^. , to a great slaughter), of alarm against 
fenced cities, of blood poured out as dust, of pillage 
and desolation at the hand of an enemy (1 7 13 16-18). 
Bevond this, however, all is vague ; we hear neither 
who the sword of Yahwe ( 2 12) is, nor what is to 
become of him when his work is completed. Isaiah’s 
construction has in all its parts a definite reference 
to present political facts, and is worked out to a 
complete conclusion ; Zephaniah borrows the ideas of 
his predecessor without attaining to his clearness of 
political conception, and so his picture is incomplete. 
The foreign conqueror, by whom Judah is to be chas- 
tised and Nineveh and Ethiopia destroyed, is brought 
on to the stage, but never taken off it. It is safe to 
conclude that the principal actor in the prophetic 


drama, who is thus strangely forgotten at the last, was 
not as real and prominent a figure in Zephaniah’s 
political horizon as Assyria was in the horizon of Isaiah. 
At the same time, it is reasonable to think that so com- 
plete a reproduction of Isaiah’s ideas in the picture of a 
new world-judgment was not formed without some 
stimulus from without ; and this stimulus has been found, 
with much plausibility, in the Scythian invasion of 
western Asia, to which some of Jeremiah’s earlier 
prophecies {as 515-1761-622-25) also appear to refer 
(see Israel, § 39, col. 2246). 

Be that as it may, the comparison between Isaiah 
and Zephaniah affords an instructive example of the 
r « 4. difference between original and repro- 

with Isaiah prophecy. All the prophets 

have certain fundamental ideas in com- 
mon, and each has learned something from his pre- 
decessors. If Zephaniah draws from Isaiah, Isaiah 
himself drew from Amos and Hosea. Isaiah, however, 
goes to his predecessors for general principles, and 
shapes the application of these principles to the con- 
ditions of his own time in a manner altogether fresh 
and independent. Zephaniah, on the other hand, goes 
to his predecessor for details ; he does not clearly 
distinguish between the form and the substance of the 
prophetic ideas, and looks for a final consummation of 
the divine purpose, not only in accordance with the 
principles of Isaiah, but on the very lines which that 
prophet had laid down. These lines, however, were 
drawn on the assumption that the Assyrian judgment 
was final and would be directly followed by the reign of 
righteousness. The assumption was not justified by 
the event ; the deliverance and reformation were incom- 
plete, and the inbringing of the reign of righteousness 
was again deferred. Zephaniah sees this, but fails to 
draw' the true inference. He postulates a new crisis in 
history similar to the Assyrian crisis of which Isaiah 
wrote, and assumes that it will run such a course as to 
fulfil Isaiah’s unfulfilled predictions. But the move- 
ments of history do not repeat themselves ; and the 
w'orkings of God’s righteous providence take fresh shape 
in each new scene of the world’s life, so that a prediction 
not fulfilled under the conditions for which it was given 
can never again be fulfilled in defail. As it is an 
essential feature of prophecy that all ideas are not only 
presented but thought out in concrete form, and with 
reference to present historical conditions, the distinction 
between the temporary form and the permanent religious 
truth embodied in that form is also essential. The 
tendency to confound the two — to ascribe absolute truth 
to what is mere embodiment, and therefore to regard 
unfulfilled predictions as simply deferred, even where 
the form of the prediction is obviously dependent on 
mere temporary conditions of the prophet’s own time — 
gained ground from the time of Zephaniah onwards, 
and culminated in the Apocalyptic literature. As it 
grew, the eternal ideas of the great prophets fell into 
the background, and were at length entirely lost in the 
crass Jewish conception of a Messianic age, which is 
little more than an apotheosis of national particularism 
and self-righteousness. 

Zephaniah’s eschatology is not open to this charge : 
with him, as with Isaiah, the doctrine of the salvation of 
the remnant of Israel is inspired by spiritual convictions 
and instinct with ethical force. The emphasis still lies 
(311-13) on the moral idea of the remnant, not on the 
physical conception Israel. He does not yield to Amos 
or Isaiah in the courage with which he denounces sin 
in high places, and he is akin to Hosea in his firm hold 
of the principle that the divine governance is rooted not 
only in righteousness but in love, and that the triumph 
of love is the end of Yahw'^’s working (817). Vet even 
here we see the difference betw’een the first and the second 
generation of prophecy. The persuasion to which 
Hosea attains only through an intense inward struggle, 
w'hich lends a peculiar pathos to his book, appears in 
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Zephaniah, as it were, re:uly made. There is no mental 
conflict before he can pass through the anticipation of 
devastating judgment to the assurance of the victory of 
divine love ; and the sharp transitions that characterise 
the book are not, as with Hosea, due to sudden revulsion 
of feeling, but only mark the passage to some new topic 
in the circle of received prophetic truth. 

The finest thing in the book — in spite of certain 
obscurities, which may be partly due to corruptions of 
the text — is the closing passage ; but the description of 
the da}’^ of Yah we, the dies ine dies ilia of 1 15, which 
furnishes the text of the most striking of mediaeval 
hymns, has perhaps taken firmer hold of the religious 
imagination. Least satisfactory is the treatment of the 
judgment on heathen nations, and of their subsequent 
conversion to Vahwe (3 8-10). In the scheme of Isaiah 
it is made clear that the fall of the power that shatters 
the nations cannot fail to be recognised as Yahwe’s 
work, for Assyria falls before Jerusalem as soon as it j 
seeks to go beyond the limits of the divine commission, 
and thus the doctrine ‘ With us is God ’ is openly 1 
vindicated before the nations. Zephaniah, on the other 
hand, assumes that the convulsions of history are 
Yahwe’s work, and specially designed for the instruction 
and amendment of Israel (36/1), and neglects to show 
how this conviction, which he himself derives from 
Isaiah, is to be brought home by the coming judgment 
to the heart of heathen nations. Their own gods, 
indeed, will prove helpless (2ii); but that is not 
enough to turn their eyes toward Yahw^. Here, there- 
fore, there is in his eschatology a sensible lacuna, from 
which Isaiah’s construction is free, and a commence- 
ment of the tendency to look at things from a merely 
Israelite standpoint, which is so notable a feature of 
the later Apocalyptic. w. R. s. 

It has seemed best to the present writer to leave the 
preceding interesting and suggestive article substantially 
as it stood in 1888 ; and to append in a supplement 
such additions as seem to be now required. 

d'he integrity of the prophecy has been much more 
seriously questioned than it was in 1888. 

Kuenen (§ 78, 5-8) in 1889, whilst defending 
6 . Recent 2 1-3 ir ag-ainst Stade, allowed — on account, 
criticism, chiefly, of the great contrast between the de- 
nunciation of l* 2 i 3 1-7 and the promises of 
314-20 — that ."14-20 was a supplement, dating probably 
from shortly after the restoration in B.C. 536. Schwally 
(^ZA 'DVy 1S90, 218 ff.^ 238240) ascribes to Zephaniah only 
1 2 13-15, and possibly 2 1-4 (doubting this passage on ac- 
count of and rp:i’ ‘-3) ^ ‘^5-i2 he treats as exilic (chiefly on 
account of the ‘ remnant ’ 2 7 9), and 3 as post-exilic ; the | single 
leading motive’ appealed to above by Robertson Smith, he 
considers to be evidence only of unity of redaction, not of 
unity of author. Wellhausen (1892, ('^)iS98) is suspicious of 
23, and rejects '‘ 2 'ja,Cy 8-11 *, he treats 3 as an appendix, added 
subsequently in two stages, first 81-7 (cp Mic. 7 1-6), and then 
3 8-20 (cp Mic. 7 7-20 )— 3 8-20 being separated from 3 1-7^ on 
account of the sudden change of tone and subject, consolations 
and promises following immediately upon censure and rebuke, 
and the heathen, not the Jews, being threatened with punishment. 
Budde {St. Kr., 1893, pp. 393^) would admit 21-3 31-5786 
[in this order] 11-13 as harmony with the pre-exilic period, 
and a suitable sequel to I ; 2 4-15 he rejects, as inconsistent with 

1 (Israel no longer, as in 1 , the perpetrator of wrong, but the 
victim of wrong, which is now [re 9 end] to be avenged) ; 3 9_/ 
is excluded as breaking the connection betwen 38 and 3 it ; 
and 3 14-20 is a later lyrical epilogue to 3 11-13. Cornill(/t/«/.,(‘^) 
1896, § 35, 3) agrees with Budde. Davidson (1896) defends (99.^) 

2 as a whole, admitting only that 24-15 may in parts have been 
expanded (the Xv;m-rhythm seems intended to predominate in 
these verses ; but in some places, especially 257, it can be 
restored only by considerable textual alterations, and 28-ii do 
not conform to it at all) ; in 3 he feels doubtful only about 3 10 
(which is textually obscure and uncertain) and about the ‘ ex- 
tremely beautiful passage ’ 3 14-20, which seems to him to spring 
from a time when the judgments have already fallen upon 
Israel {v. 15), and by its jubilant tone contrasts strangely 
with the dark picture of guilt 31-37, ^’^^1 even with the more 
sombre hopes of 3 11-13. Nowack(i897) in^ 2 agTees closely with 
Wellhausen, only rejecting 2 15 as well as 2 7 a,c 8-1 1 ; in 3 , how- 
ever, he rejects only (like Budde) 89/ in addition to 3 14-20. 
G. A. Smith (1898) accepts (242-45) whole of 2 except 28 -ii ; 
in 3 he regards 897: as ‘obviously a later insertion,' and 3 14-20 
as clearly an epilogue of peace and hope added at the close of 
the exile or after the return (44 /.). Baudissin {Einl. 1901, 
p. 553^) denies to Zephaniah only ‘ 2 fa,Cy 8-ii and 814-20; 
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he thinks 3 1-13 also to be an addition to the original prophecy 
(which will have ended with 2 12-15), not necessarily by 
another hand than that of Zephaniah himself. 

Of the passages which have Lieeii thus questioned, 

2 1-3 may be accepted as Zephaniah's without any 
scruple : it forms for a prophet the almost necessary 
counterpart to 1. In 24-7 the only suspicious part is the 
clause 2 7 (cp the remarks below on 3 18-20), which may 
be a gloss (Wellhausen, Xowaek) ; and 2 13-15 is far 
more likely to have been written before the destruction 
of Nineveh in 607 than after it (cp also § 3). Against 
3 1-8 11-13 no reasonable objection can be urged: as 
Budde (396) sa3's, we are ht^TC in the pre-exilic 
Jerusalem, without any trace of tiie exile and its experi- 
ences. Davidson remarks in particular that 3 1-7 is 
characterised generally by the same moral earnestness 
as 12-2 3, and that the terms of 3 r-4 are such as are not 
likely to have been applied to Jerusalem, e.xcept in the 
pre-exilic period : 3 11-13 describes the Jerusalem of the 
future, purified b}’^ judgment, and naturall}' therefore 
differs in tone from 81-7. Schwally’s main argument 
(231 JJ.) for rejecting 38 cannot be sustained: there 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that the nations are 
there gathered together Israel (as in Kz. 38 / and 

post-exilic passages) ; they are assembled for punish- 
ment, and Israel is included among them. There is, 
however, a greater consensus against Zephaniah’s 
authorship of ‘28-ir 89 / and 814-20. It is objected to 
28-10 (the oracle of Moab and Ammon) that there is 
no sufficient motiv'e for the mention of these countries 
about 625 B.C. (llie Philistines, 25-7, would be on the line 
of march of the Scythians towards Egypt ; indeed, 
Herodotus expressly says that they passed by Ashkelon, 

1 105), that the reproaches of 28 10 presuppose the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which gave occasion for them 
I (Ezek. 253 6 8), that (see Budde above) the attitude of 
the prophet towards Judah is here the exact opposite of 
' that taken by him in 1, and that the elegiac measure, 
which at least predominates in 24-712-15, does not 
appear in 28-io. It may, however, be doubted whether 
the terms of 28 10 necessarily refer to the events of B.C. 
586, and also whether our knowledge of the times is 
sufficient to justify us in declaring that no adequate 
motive then existed for the unfavourable mention of 
these arrogant and encroaching (Is. 166 Am. 1 13) 
nations (Davidson compares Dt. 2836); if Ezekiel, in 
spite of his uncompromising sense of Judah’s sin (1-24), 

, nevertheless resents strongly (25i-ir) the unfriendly 
' attitude of Moab and Ammon, why may not Zephaniah 
have done the same ? The argument derived from the 
change of rhythm possesses weight ; but it implies that 
we are right in emending the context (25712) so as to 
restore the /vb/J-rhythm, and also that we have valid 
grounds for supposing that Zephaniah would desire to 
preserve rhythmical uniformity throughout the entire 
passnge (28 * I have heard ' is an evident reminiscence 
of Is. 166). 2 II, however, connects imperfectly both 

with 2 10 and with 2 12 (observe ‘ 3'e also')\ and may 
therefore be the addition of a reader, who desiderated 
here the two thoughts which the verse contains ; and 
89/ (the cofiversiou of the nations)^ connects extremely 
badly (notice v. 9 ‘for then’) with 38 (the jini^meut on 
the nations — if not, indeed, their destruction, I2/. ). 
As regards 814-20, it is, no doubt, possible that it is, in 
G. A. Smith’s words (73), a ‘ new song from God,’ 
wffiich came to some prophet, shortly after the return, 
and expressed for the rentnant that survived, the 
‘afflicted and poor’ people of v. 12, the brighter hopes 
w'hich the restoration fostered. The picture which 
the verses delineate is, however, upon any view of 
their origin, an ideal one ; and the question remains 
whether it is more than a l3Tical development of 
the thought of w. 11-13, such as Zephaniah, realising 
vividly in spirit the blissful future, might have eon- 

1 There is manifestly some corruption in 3 10 ; but ihe homage 
of the nations is more consonant with the context than the 
homage of the exiled Jews. 
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structed himself. Undoubtedly the terms of vv. 18-20 
presuppose e.xile, whilst w. 11-13 suggest nothing more 
than the purification of Judah in its own home; but 
both exile, and r»*storation from exile, are contemplated 
by Jeremiah, and Zephaniah might have added the 
closing verses of his book many years after 811-13 was 
written, at a time when exile was seen more clearly to be 
looming in the future. It is, however, true that 818-20 
is more open to suspicion than 814-17. A final decision 
on the entire question will hardly be arrived at on the 
basis of Zephaniah alone : it will depend on the con- 
clusion formed by the critic on passages of similar im- 
port found in many of the other prophets (cp Introd.'^'^ 
229/. 273 306/. 318 330 334 ; and Cheyne, Pref. to 
WRS, ProphS-)\\f\ 

The text of Zephaniah, while on the whole well pre- 
served, is in several passages oi:>en to grave suspicion, 
„ fTi X and in some uiKiiiestionably corrupt. Many 
* of these have, however, been corrected, 
especially by W'ellhausen, chiefly on the basis of 0. 

full discussion of the te.xt belongs to a commentary (see esp. 
We., Now., and UASm.); but a few of the more notable 
issages may be briefly noticed here : 1 3, ‘ and the stumbling 
ocks with the wicked,' is incongruous with the context, and 
prob. (We. Xow.) a late gloss ; 1 omit prob. and the 

1 after Hin"? (reading then, ‘and the worshippers of Vahwe, 

who swear by their king’ [‘ Molech ’J) ; 2 1 (Che. 

bu.) ‘ get you shame, and be ye ashamed, O nation unabashed,’ 
is on the whole most prob. (li’p’ip means ‘ to gather stubble ’) ; 

2 2 for the first two clauses (to chnjf) read with Wellhausen 
(neatly a.s tP) ‘ before become as chaff that fasseth a’lcay' 
("ini’ j*.-3 Vpn'jl; CT42); ' 2 ba read probably (0 We.) ‘and 
Chereth .shall be an habitation for shepherds ' (HU rt7;3 

C'i’3 : ‘ with cottages ’—or even ‘ with caves ’ — * for ’ is an im- 
possible rendering of the existing Heb.) ; 2 7 read (0 We.) ‘ and 
the coast of the sea (C'H S^n), and (We.) ‘by the sea ’ for ‘ there- 
upon ’ (D'H for Cn'py); 2ii at least nt"), ‘make lean’ (cp 
Is 1016 17 4, though the word is here strange) for nn ; 214 
'’ij'in'n'Ps cannot be right (‘all the beasts of the nations ’ is no 
translation of it) : then for bip ‘(their) voice* read probably (We.) 
Di2, ‘the owl ’(Ps. 102 7), and for 331", ‘desolation,’ 37>’, ‘the 
raven ’ (0 Ew. We.: cp Is. 34 ii) ; 83 ^1313 (‘leave,’ lit. cut off,, 
hence 7 -esen>e(f ) ; or ‘ gnaw the bones,’ denom. from C7?.) very 
suspicious ; 87 read with 0 We., for ‘ so . . . concerning her,’ 
‘ and all that 1 have commanded her shall never be cut off from 
her eyes’ (only for HjiyC) ; 3 8 for "lyP, ‘to the prey’ 

read prob., with 0 Pesh., Hitz., Bu., We., Xow., G.\Sm., 
nyS, ‘for a witness’; 3 10 712 “'ny (‘my suppliants, the 

daughter of my dispersed ’?) i.s extremely suspicious ; 3 15 read, 
wlth0 Pesh. and nearly all moderns, 'Npn, ‘ see,’ for ‘fe^^r’; 

817 Buhl {ZATW, 1885, P- 183) for U’nn’ proposes plausibly 
‘ " ill renew (Ew. § 2S2 if) his love ’ ; 3 i^.ci ‘ for ’ (K^') is 
less probable than ‘ away from ’ ; 3 isb is .suspicious, though the 
clause might be rendered (better than in K^’), ‘upon whom 
[referring to ‘ thee ’] reproach is a burden ’ ; 3 20 * and at that 
time I will gather thee ’ yields an excellent sense, but it cannot 
be extracted from the existing text. 

As has been remarked already (§§ 3-5), Zephaniah, in 
his prophetic ideals, follows largely in the steps of 
P ,. . Isaiah. With Zephaniah as with Isaiah, 
8. Keiigious central idea is that of a judgment, 
eac mg. executed by Vahwe upon Judah, 

which will sweep away from it the proud, the religiously 
indifferent, the scoffers, the men who abuse their 
privileges and their position (83/^), and the impeni- 
tent, who will not listen to ‘correction’ (827), but 
which will leave behind a meek and pious ‘remnant,’ 
who trust simply in their God (23 Si2f\ cp Is. 14 32, and 
contrast Is. 2 n 12 17 : Zephaniah, it is to be noted, 
emphasises more strongly than Isaiah does the particular 
virtues of ' meekness’ and ‘humility’). With Zephaniah, 
however, the judgment, more distinctly than in Isaiah 
(313), is a 7wr4/-judgment : it embraces all nations 
(1 2/ 88), not only Israel (14^). The figure of 
Yahw6’s ‘Day’ is doubtless suggested by Is. 2 12 ff.\ 
but the imagery of war and invasion, under which its 
approach is pictured ( 1 14-18), is Zephaniah’s own, though 


found in Isaiah in other connections {e.g. 026-30). The 
great and abiding religious value of the book consists in 
the profoundly earnest moral tone which pervades it, 
and in the prophet's deep sense of the sin of his people, 

I and of the stern need which impels Vahwe, who would 
only too gladly rejoice over his people, if it would 
permit him to do so (817), to visit it with a discipline 
such as will purge away its unworthy members. 
Zephaniah’s gospel has been descriljed as ‘ simple and 
austere.’ It is true, he goes back to and insists with 
pathetic eloquence on the most primary and rudi- 
mentary of religious duties, earnestness and sincerity of 
life, justice and integrity, humility and a simple trust in 
God. ‘ A thorough purgation, the removal of the 
wicked, the sparing of the honest and the meek ; in- 
sistence only upon the rudiments of morality and 
religion ; faith in its simplest form of trust in a 
righteous God, and character in its basal elements 
of meekness and truth^ — these alone survive the judg- 
ment ’ (GASm. , 71). He does not, as other prophets 
commonly do, call the wicked to repent, or dwell upon 
the divine grace which is ever ready to forgive the 
penitent : it may be that the doom seemed to him to be 
too imminent ; the time for pleading was past ; there 
remained only the separation of the evil from the good. 
But he recognises and teaches clearly the moral qualities 
which have a value in Vahwe’ s eyes, and will not be 
swept away when the judgment comes (cp Is. 8814-16). 
Another point which is worthy of notice is Zephaniah's 
comprehensive view' of histoiy. Yahwe’s hand guides 
the movement of the nations ; and by them he accom- 
plishes his purposes of discipline, purgation, and salva- 
tion (cp Is. 10 5^). His ultimate purpose is that 
not only Israel (811-13), but also the nations ( 2 iib Zg f , 
— whether these verses be Zephaniah’s or not), shall 
become the loyal and faithful servants of God. 

Evvald, Prophets, 3 14^ ; the Commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets in general (Hitz., Keil, Pusey, Wellh., Xowack, 
r,ASm.) ; A. B. Davidson in the Camb. Bible 
9. Literature. (1896); Duhm, TheoL der Proph. (1875), 
pp. 222-5; Kirkpatrick, Doctr. of the 
Prophets, 253 ; J. A. Selbie’.s art. in Hastings’ DB\ and the 
discussion.s of Kuenen, Schvvally, etc., which have been already 
mentioned. An apocryphal prophecy ascribed to Zephaniah 
(‘ And the spirit took me, and carried me up into the fifth 
heaven, and I saw angels called lords,’ etc.) is quoted hy Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 5 11, § 77 ; some other fragments, preserved in a 
Coptic version, have also been discovered and published lately : 
.see Apocrvi'HA, § 21, Schiirer, TLZ, 1890, col. 8 (who agrees 
that SieindorfTs ‘unknown ’ Apoc. is probably that of Zeph.), 
ejn^) 32 J 1 f [See also Prophetic Literature, § 40, and 
Scythians, § 6, on Zephaniah and Jeremiah, with reference to 
the prophecies on ‘ the Scythians.'] 

w. K. .s. , §§ 1-5, 9 (partly) ; 
s. R. D. , §§6-8, 9 (partly). 

2. A Kohathite (1 Ch. 621 [36], aa<f>aria [BL], -lov [A]). 

3. b. Maaseiah (i), a priest temp. Zedekiah ; Jer. 21 i 29 25 
29 37 3 52 24 (BRA om.) 2 K. 25 18 (<ra<f>oviap [L]). 

4. Father of JosiAH (2) ; Zech. O1014. 

[All these ‘ Zephaniahs ’ have directly or indirectly a historical 
interest, and even if it be contended that the prophet Zephaniah 
must have given his name a religious interpretation (cp the 
statement in Is. 8 18), and have considered himself a guardian of 
the truth (cp 23, though to be sure .‘^chwally and Wellhausen 
que.stion Zephaniah’s authorship of thispas.sage) that the faithful 
will be protected in the day of Yahwe’s anger, yet it is at any 
rate conceivable, and, if we consider the mass of evidence 
I arising from parallel names, even probable, that the ‘ Zephaniahs’ 
in general belonged to families of near or remote Jerahmeelite — 
i.e., X. Arabian — affinities,' and the view is capable of being 
defended that all the names with w’hich ‘ Zephanian is combined 
in the OT (passing over Zeph. 1 1, in spite of the suggestion 
‘ Cushi ') are most easily and naturally explained as names of the 
Xegeb. From this point of view', ‘Zephaniah’ (cp Elizaphan 
and Shaphan ; also Crit. Bib. on Jer. 20 1) is an e.xpansion of 
Saphan or Saphon, the name of a X. Arabian district — cp 
; Zaphox ; and a parallel to the confusion which may seem to 
have arisen can be found in the name Eliahba ({<3n'^x)> >f 


1 It is w'orth noticing that there is a well-known Israelite gem 
(Brit. Mus., Xo. 1032), wdth this legend, jp minrS where, 

even if nmnt;’ he rendered ‘ blackish ’ or ‘ brownish ’ (so Clermont- 
Ganneau, PKFQ, 1902, p. 267), we must at any rate suppose 
that it is a fanta.stic variation of -i,ic> = *Tint’R» so hpth 
father and son have names w'hich originally belonged to districts 
of X. Arabia. 
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is really a modification of as maintained in Crit. Bib. 

on 2S. 13 3j2. This has a distinct bearing on the history of 
Israelite religion. The third Zephaniah held a high office in the 
temple. In jer. 2926 he appears as the succe.ssor of ‘ the priest 
Jehoiada,’ and as hav'ing the right of granting or refusing access 
to the temple. It was held to be his duty to expel prophetic 
enthusiasts ; nevertheless he abstained from hindering Jeremiah. 
In 2 K. 25 18 (.and Jer, 52 24 ?) he is rejiresented as second priest 
(see Priest, § 5, end). The fourth Zeiihaniali was father of a 
certain Josiah, into whose house the bearers of rich offerings 
from entered (temp. Zerubbabel). See ZERUimAiiEL, and 
epHEN. T. K. C.] 

SEPHATH {nsy ; § 20; c 6 c 1 )€k^ C6c|)ep 

[A] ), a Canaanite city taken by the men of SiMKON 
(§ 4) Judah (Jiidg. 1 17), Probably a corruption of 
Zakpiuiath [q.v.) [Clie. ]. For a northern Zephath 
5ee Palicstink, § 15, col. 3546, no. 116. 

ZEPHATHAH (nnpV- Jos. Ant. viii. 12i, CABdv0A)» 
a valley ‘by Makksiiah ’ {q.v.), where Asa defeated 
Zerah the Cushite, 2 Ch. 14 10. If the Mareshah referred 
to is the Mcr'as S. of Het-jibrin, it is simplest to read 
Saphonah, with Hitzig, Gnitz, Kohler, Buhl, 
Benzinger, following Kara fioppdv (Pesh. omits). 

It is possible, however, that there was a Mare.shah in the 
Negeb, near Zephaih or Z.arephath, and that .Asa’s fight with 
Zerah was to defend Judahite possessions in the Negeb. The 
mention of Gerar (t>. 14) .somewhat favours this view (.see 
CiER.\K). 'I’his affects the question as to the birthplace of 
^licah, and the geography of Alic. 1 T. K. C. 

ZEPHO (1SV ; C(jo4><\p [ADIG.]), b. Eliphaz, an 
Edomite chieftain or rather, reading clan (Gen. 36 ii 15). 
In I Ch. 1 36 his name appears as Zephi ('S^'i <roj4>ap [BA], 
(TCTT<f>ovr) [ I.], a secondary' form from o-eTr^ovp]). After 0 (except 
L in I Ch.) we may' read See Zophar. 

ZEPHON b. Gad, whence the family of the 

Zkimionitks Xu. 2615 ((*5, t'. 24, cAc|)60N 

[P>L], om. A; CA(t>a)N[e]l In Gen. 4di6 

the name appears as ZiiTUON (jV^V- aaepinv [.\I)L]). 

Cj) Z.M’HON, which may with much plausibility be 
taken as the name of a district in X. Arabia (see Cr/t. 
Bib. on Is. 14x3 Jer. \ di Ezek. 8230 386 etc. ). 

The (iadite dans had Jerahmeelite names Shiini, .Areli), 

perliaps recording a .sojourn in the Negeb. But cp G.\u, § 11. 

ZER (Ti* ; rypOC [B.VE]) an unknown ‘fenced city* 
of Naphtali mentioned between Ziodim and Hammath (Josh. 
T.^35)- It is probable that the text has become confused .and 
amjxlified through the recurrence of "ii'(3::2') and (c')l2»i and that 
-)i' should be omitted. 

ZERAH (HTT, if primarily a personal name [cp § \ t] 
may be equivalent to HTiN [§ 50], or to the Sab. 
n. pr. HTl (1111 ‘magnificent’; cp Zekahiah, also 
Jacob, col. 2311 ; zApA [BADEFL]), 

I. Twin-brother of Perez (Gen. 8830 [J], 4612 [P] 
AV in both Zarah, Xu. 2620 [P], Mt. I3,' AV Zar.\) ; 
see JCD.AH, § 2/, Pekkz. In the only other passage 
prior to P, he appears as the ancestor of Achan (josh. 
7 18 24 [JE], c]) 7 I 22 20 [P]). According to i Ch. 26 
his sons were Zimri, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and 1 )ara 
(see Ethan). The B'ne Zerah were a family’^ living in 
Jerusalem in post-exilic times (t Ch. 96 ^7}pa L]l, a 
member of which was the royal commis.sary for Jewish 
affairs, Pethahiah (Xeh. 11 24 ; om. ^ap€ [N'-‘‘]). 

The patronymic, Zarhite, RV Zerahite (Nu. 26)20 
6 ^apafeji [BAFL]) is used of Achan (Jnsh, 7 17 [61 
[B.\FLJ), Sibbec.ai (1 Ch. 27ii roi ^apia | Bl, tw ^apaiTp fl.j, 
om. A), and of Maharai {ib.71. i3Ta)^apei [B], roi -pai [AI.]); 
and occurs also in EV under the form Izrahite (n*^?;'.!, rather 
’*77^7) applied to Shamhuth, i Ch. 278. Here IMarquart, Fund. 
19, would re.ad ’n*Jt (7 niTn)n C', see Shammah, § 5. 

2. A Gershonite Levite (i Ch, 621 [6] 41 [26], laapa, ^aapai 

[B] , a^apiov [.A in 7'. 41]), whose son is named Ethni (?'. 41) — a 
combination which resembles Ethan b. Zerah (v. su />.) ; see 
Ethan, 3. 


I For the final k, cp cra<^ex, 1 S. 30 29 (B); crapaSax Nu. 34 8. 
In each case x (of xai) follows. 

‘-2 See Bertheau’s commentary’, but note the (less probable) 
alternative view offered in Ryle, Ezra-Nck. 283. 
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3. b. Reuel [from Jerahineel ?], an Edomite clan (pointing 
forr,^Sx, EV’s ‘duke ’), Gen. 36 13 17 [P], (^ape [ADEL], ^epc 
[1> 7'. 17]), I Ch. 1 37 (^ape^ [B], ^ape [B ‘.b ALj), rc|)resentcd as 
the father of Johab [q.v.] (Gen. 8633 [om. K] i Ch. 1 44). 

4. b. Simeon (§9), Nu. 2613 [V]; i Ch. 4 24 {^ape^ [B], 
^apae [A]), also called ZoHAK (IHa ; <raap ; Gen. 46 10 [craoA I)], 

1.x. 615). From him is derived the patronymiic Zarhite, RV 
Zi.KAHi rE ; cp I supra. 

5. Zerah the Cushite, ('cbsn; ^ap€ b A.WiO\p ; Jos. Ant, 
812 I ^apaios), defeated by .Asa. king of Judah (2 Ch. 
14 9-15 [8-14]). The overwhelming defeat which .Asa is 
said to have indicted upon Zerah, in spite of his relatively 
small force, is a detail peculiar to the Chronicler, 'l o lake 
the story as it stands is impossible (see CiiKO.\lcl.l..s, 
§ 8 / ). A\'hat .A.sa's ixower really amounted to we 
know from i K. I, a 16-22 ; of Zerah the Ctishile nothing 
is reported elsewhere. It is true, many O'F critics (incl. 
Ewald and Graf) have adopted ( ’hampollion’s view that 
Osorkon I. (22nd dyn. ) is intended ; others (inch Sayce, 
Cnt. Mon. 363^) have preferred Osorkon II. f3ut 
why either king should be called a ('usliile has not been 
explained^ (see the suggestions de.scribed in Kohler, 
Bibl. Gesch. 8321 jff',), and without this it is usele.ss 
to show that Osorkon II. made a campaign against 
Syria and Pale.stine (Naville, Bubastis [BFF], 1891, 
p. 51). Other scholars (incl. Kuenen, Stade, AVellh. ) 
have therefore rejected the narrative altogether. 
Winckler, however, ha.s pointed out that, as probably 
in the case of the captivity of M.wasskii [q.v.'], there 
may be a historical element in the statements of the 
Chronicler, and suggested that should jjerhaps be 
’u-3 Kassite ( =(.:haldman), and that the invasion came 
from Babylonia (. / T Unters, 160^ ). More satisfaclorv 
is his later view [KA 144) that Zerah was a ‘Cushite,’ 
in the sense that he was a ruler of S. Arabia (Ma'in). 
Hommel, on the other hand, points out that several of 
the oldest princes of .Saba bore the title mi ( =mi ; sec 
ad init.), and thinks that a Salxean invasion is in- 
tended.*’ The evidence of the Hebrew texts, how- 
ever, points rather lo X. than to S. Arabia as indicated 
by Gush, and in the Ass. texts ‘ Kusi and Moluhha’ is 
the ordinary designation of X. Arabia. 

That Zerah i.s a ‘ Jer.ahmeelite ’ name is beyond question, and 
‘Cushite’ and ‘ Alisriie'are so ne.arly’ etjuivalent that ‘ Zenih 
the Cushite’ may' have meant much the same as Zerah die 
Misrite. Cp ‘ Cushi, king of Alisrim,' if we may so read in 2 Ch. 
12 2.^ This view seems to he confirmed by the description of 
.Asa's success in 2 Ch. 14 13-15. 'Hie ‘cities about Gerar’ are 
surely' the cities of the Cushites. Now the ‘(Jerar’ referred to 
is not Umm el-Jerar, 5 m. S. of Gaza, but in the W'ady Jerur, 
S\y of ‘Ain Gadis (see Gerar). In 7-. 15 moreoxer, under- 
lying the present corrupt text, is the statement that Asa and 
bis men smote and earned c.aptive the Jerahmeelites. Clearly' 
‘ Jerahmeelites’ and ‘ Cushites ' are synonymous terms. .Add to 
this thal in 16 8 the allies of the Cusliites are called the Euhim. 
‘l.iibitn’ is miswritten for ‘I.udim* — i.c.. not the Lydian 
mercenaries of Egypt, hut ‘ the ( fir.adim the men of the 
southern Gilead (in the Negeb), the same people who are 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 12 3 as the allies of ‘Cushi, king of Misrim.* 

It may’ be objected (cp G.A.Sm. 'I'xvehe J'rop/nfs, 2 153, n. 6) 
tliat the mention of M.are.shah (2 Ch. Wg/l) favours the theory 
I of an I-^gypiian invasion, and at any rate is adverse to the view 
that the southern Gerar is referred to. But the mention of 
the valley of Zephath.ah (re 10) suggests that a Mareshah in the 
Negeb i.s intended, and this suggestion accords with the other 
phenomena pointing to a Cushite— /.c., N. Arabian, invader. See 
Zki'Mathah. It is probable that the feud between the Israel- 
ites and the Jerahmeelites, Cushites, and Misrites was long 
anterior to the fall of the kingdom of Judah. t. k. c. 


^ Sayce, 364, frankly calls it a mistake of the Chronicler. In 
fact, the king.s of the twenty-second dynasty' bear for the most 
part Eibyan names (see Egypt, § 64). 

2 Ji.i-p.TS 378, cp 431 y. ; AI/T 315, note 1. 

3 ^\'e assume that pr'K' i^ miswritten for 'c'lD- See Shishak, 

^ L ■ L 

Read c'NNcmu n:\ 

Hommel, it Is true, emend.s differently (E.rp_‘T, as above). 0 
has cTKijpa? xTiJertcup [ktijpoip], tov? d/tia^or[i]€i? (cp 22 i aA[e]i/ixa- 
[BA], apa^ovieifi. [L], where MT has n3~^S) e^exoibav; 
Pesh. ‘ tents of the Arabs.’ But 'Snx and are both corrupt 
fragments of ^,x:3n7'- 
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ZEEAHIAH {n;mj 'Vahwa; has dawned,' § 35. cp 

IzRAHiAH, unless both these names are modifications of ethnics, 
see Zerah, and note that the whole body of names in the 
genealogical scheme connecting Eleazar b. Aaron with Ezra, 
etc., and the names of Izrahiah's five sons in i Ch. 7 3, and that 
of Zerahiah’s son in Ezra S 4, admit of being regarded as modified 
ethnics [so Che.] ; ^apaia [HAL]). 

1. b. Uzzi, father of Meraioth (r Ch. 66 [632] [^apaid, ^apta? 
A] 51 [36], Ezra7 4=4 Esd. 1 2 Arna). In i Esd.82 he is 
called Zaraias (^apaiov [AL], om. H), 

2. Father of Eliehoenat (=Ishmael?), of the b'ne Pahath- 
moab— (most probably) Nephtoah*missur— a district in the 
Negeb, Ezra84 (^apeia [B])=i Esd. 831 Zaraias (^apaiov 
[HAL]). See Cn/. Bib, 

ZERED, THE VALLEY OP, or BROOK OF 

*^ 15. 1 zAper [B], zApe [A], zApe© 

[L] ; Dt. (|>. zAper [BAL, but zApe once], zApe 0 
[F] ; torrenfein Zared), named in E's itinerary in Nu. 
21 12, also in Dt. 2 i 3 /.t The prevailing tendency is 
to identify it with the Wady Kerak {Dillmann, Driver, 
Stenernagel, A. T. Chapman), a deep and narrow gorge 
running past Kerak in a XW. direction to the Dead 
Sea. In the upper part of its course it is called the 
Wady 'Ain el-Franji. 

There is, however, reason to think that the document in 
Nu. 21 has come down to us, especially so far as relates to 
geography, in a very distorted form. See Nahaliel, Wars 
OF the Lord, Book of. Upon this theory, which demands 
close examination, ‘ Zered ’ should be some place-name in the E. 
of the Negeb, and the name ‘ Zered ’ is most easily accounted for 
as a corruption of Jizreel (Jezreel, 2). t. K. C. 

ZEREDA, RV Zeredah (nniV), iKi. II26 and 
Zeredathah {nn’l*]b‘) AV, 2 Ch. 417. See Zare- 

TIIAX. 

ZERERATH, RV Zererah (HITV ; r-^P-^rAGA [B], 
KoX l^v] crvvrjy/Ji^vr} [AL]), a place towards which 
the Midianites fled, in the story of Gideon {Judg. 722). 
See Gideon, Zakethan. 

ZERESH (‘i;nr ; ZCOCAPA [BNLaiS], q. [A]), wife of 
Hainan the Agagite, Esth. 01014 flis.f 

The importance attached by Hainan to her counsel favours the 
view that she was originally a representative of some place or 
clan. Comparing Zethar (^.7'.), and assuming that the scene 
of the story of Esther was originally laid in the Negeb, we may 
perhaps see in Zeresh (Zereth ?)a mutilated form of Zarephath. 
Earlier critics explained it as ‘golden' (Pers. ser, ‘gold'). For 
another view see Jensen, IVZKM^ 1892, p. 64. Cp also Puri.m, 
§ 7, Esther, § 3. T. K. C. 

ZERETH (n*lV), b. Helah, a Judahite name, 
I Ch. 47 (ap€0 [B], crapiO [A], crapr^O [L]). Perhaps a corrupt 
form of nS")^ (Che.). 

ZERETH - SHAHAR, or (AV), Zareth - shahar 
(Tny*n"]TnV ; ccraAa kai c[e]icoN en too opei 
ENaB [B], CApG KAI CI 60 P E.T.O. ENAK [A], CARG 
E. T. O. EMAK [L]). a Reubeiiite city of doubtful name 
(see below), situated 'on a mountain of the valley' 
(Josh. 1819) — i.e., on one of the mountains E. of the 
Jordan valley (cp v. 27), and not impossibly on that 
described at length in Jos. Z?/vii. 6 1-3 (see Macha:rus). 
To the NW. of this mountain is the IVddy es-Sara, 
with a hot spring called 'Ain es-Sara [ZDPV^iix 244 ; 
cp Tristram, Land of Moab^ 257 ff.), in which name 
Buhl {Pal. 268) finds an echo of rns, Sereih. 

The name Zereth-hassahar, however, seems to become clearer 
from the point of view adopted in the article Sihon. nncTI 
should represent TinU’N ‘ Ashhur ' (cp i Ch. 4 5), and n“is should 
come from nD'ii ‘ Z.'irephath.' Josh. 13 16-20, as it now stands, 
may not correctly represent the original document. 

T. K. C. 

ZERI (nv). I Ch.253. In I Ch.25ii Izri. 

ZEROR (iny ; areA [BA], cara [L])» a Benjamite, 

ancestor of Kish (iS. 9it); in i Ch. 830 Zur. Marquart 
{Fund. 15) prefers tts- might be possible (cp Zedad). 

ZERUAH (nr-H^; cApoyA [A], on BL see col. 2404, 
n. 2), mother of Jeroboam I. (i K. 11 26). The name is prob- 
ably a corruption of ‘a Misrite (N. Arabian) woman.' 

See Jeroboam, i, and cp Zeruiah. t. K. C. 

ZERUBBABEL (^22*11, zoroBaBeAi commonly ex- 


ZERUBBABEL 

plained as =^23 IHI [cp Kon. 2481, /. 2], 'begotten 

1 Data Babylon. ' The name may plausibly be 
brought into connection with a name found 
on two Babylonian contract tablets (marked W A. Th. 
81 and V. A. Th. 143 respectively, in l^eiser's Bab. 
Vertrdge [1890]), Zer-tin-tir-ki, which is usually read 
Zer- or Zir-Babili, though as a matter of fact the phonetic 
reading Z^rubabil is found. The meaning of this name, 
in its full form, according to C. H. W. Johns, is 
probably ‘ Marduk preserves the rightful seed [heir] to 
Babylon. ’ This assumes that the name is a contraction 
from Marduk-ziru-Babili-lisir ; see, however, below). 

The facts of the history of Zerubbabel are much dis- 
puted, and the OT references still appear to await some 
fresh illumination. These references (excluding the 
manifest interpolations^ in i Esd. 413 56 ) are: Hag. 
1 1 12 14 22 4 21 23 Zech. 46 1 Ch. 819 Ezra 22 82 62 Neh. 
77 I Esd. 5 8 56 70 62 18 27 29f. Authorities agree in 
stating that he was son of Shealtiel (or, as thrice in 
Haggai, Shaltiel), except Zechariah, who is silent as to 
his parentage, and the Chronicler, who makes him 
the son of Pedaiah, and the nephew of Shealtiel. The 
Chronicler represents him as a descendant of David. 
In the other passages this is not stated. Haggai 
four times appends to his name the title ' fehah (see 
Governor, i) of Judah,' and Zechariah implies that 
he occupies the highest position among the Jews at 
home. In Ezra 22 = Neh. 77 he is represented as the 
leader of a band of captives who returned to Judah. 
Haggai, by the title ‘my (=Yahwes) servant' (Hag. 
223; cp Zech. 88), indicates that Zerubbabel has received 
a special mission from God, and both Haggai and 
Zechariah (cp also Ezra 5 1 / ) represent Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua or Joshua, the high priest, as having been insti- 
gated by them to rebuild the temple. The most remark- 
able reference of all remains. It is in the same passage 
of Haggai which contains the address to Zerubbabel as 
'my servant,’ and consists of an emphatic statement 
that when the great overthrow of the powers (or power?) 
hostile to Israel occurs, Zerubbabel will receive the 
liighest proofs of the divine favour and protection. These 
are the few dry, bare facts which find expression in the 
MT. The earlier tradition, however, was certainly not 
so meagre, and traces of the fuller record can, in all 
probability, yet be discerned. It is only because the 
points to be examined are so new that there is still con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. 

A provisional view, which probably contains some 
historical truth, is as follows. The family of David was 
2 . Provisional "Ot ^'together ruined by the catastrophe 
view exile. There is a tradition that 

even Jehoiachin benefited by a change 
of feeling towards him on the part of N^ebuchadrezzar’s 
son and successor, Evil-merodach (g.v.). It is also 
stated that Sheshbazzar the ‘prince' (r'cu) or 

' governor ’ (nns), received the sacred vessels from Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and went with a royal commission to rebuild 
the temple, that he did actually lay the foundation-stone, 
but that the building was soon afterwards interrupted. 
This Sheshbazzar has been identified with the Shenazzar 
of I Ch. 818, who is represented as a son of Jeconiah. 
It is supposed that Zerubbabel had succeeded his uncle 
in the governorship by the year 520 B.C. , when Haggai 
and Zechariah stirred up the people to resume the 
building of the temple, and that the breaking out of 
revolts in different parts of the Persian empire may 
have stimulated hopes of the revival of an independent 

1 On ihese see Ezra (the Greek), § 6, and cp Guihe's notes 
in_ Kau. Apokr. (1898). That The vidvia-Ko^ of 1 Esd. 458 was 
originally Zerubbabel (cp Jos. Ani. x\. 3 i) is plainly impossible, 
even if Zerubbabel was noT the same person as Sheshbazzar or 
Sanabassar, and was not the leader of the first migration of the 
Jews to Palestine. According lo Howoith, however, the theory 
respecting Zerubbabel here referred to was ‘a sufficient reason, 
and the only one, for the eiasion of this particularly edifying 
passage from the canonical Ezra, and in consequence its exclusion 
from the canon ’ (‘ Some Unconventional Views on the Text of 
the Bible,' 23316). 
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kingdom under the Davidic prince Zerubbabel. It is 
also held by some that there is evidence of this in the 
OT itself. Zechariah (610) mentions the arrival at 
Jerusalem of four Jews from Babylon, who brought gifts 
of silver and gold. Wellhausen thinks that in Zech. 
Gii the text has been deliberately tampered with, d'he 
crown referred to must surely have been for Zerubbabel. 
This must either have been expressly stated or implied. 
W'ellhausen himself is content with omitting the words 
relative to the high priest, Joshua, as inserted at a time 
when the high priest was virtually a crowned king ; but 
it may also be held that the name Joshua has displaced 
the name Zerubbabel.^ However this may be, the 
sudden disappearance of Zerubbabel from the theatre of 
political history is remarkable.- It has been suggested 
that he may have been recalled or even put to death by 
the Persians, and that the attempt of Tattenai (see 
Tatnai) the satrap of Syria to stop the building of the 
temple may have some connection with this, or may at 
any rate imply a suspicion of the disloyalty of the Jews. 
Later, we find Sanballat professing that there is a report 
that Xehemiah aims at the crown (Xeh. 67). This 
report was doubtless erroneous ; but it may plausibly be 
supposed to be based on the fact that a Jewish pretender 
had really come forward in the past.^ 

For the further development of similar ideas see Sellin, 
Seriibbabel (i8g8), where it is supposed that Zerubbabel 
is the martyr referred to (many think) in Is. 53, and the 
same writer’s Studien zur Enislehungsgesch. der jiid. 
Gemeinde ?iach dem bab, Exil, 2 (1901), where some 
retractations are made, and the theory is placed on what 
appears to the writer a more secure basis. Sellin still 
holds that Zerubbabel came to a violent end, but no 
longer rests this on Is. 53 or on any other passage of 
the o r. Winckler, however, is bolder. He thinks 
that both Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel were set aside 
by acts of the Persian authorities, and that, whilst Shesh> 
bazzar was treated gently, Zerubbabel suffered the 
punishment of impalement ; the eulogium of Zerubbabel 
is to be found in Is. 53.'* 

Stade(t 7 / V 2 127 [i 838 ]) speaks more vaguely. ‘ If the supreme 
Persian power heard of the hopes attaclung to the Persian 
governor Zeruhijabel, we cannot wonder that it did not accommo- 
date itself to the role of a tree undergoing the embrace of ivy.' 

It is possible, however, that these theories need to 
be revised in the light of a more thorough criticism 
of the text of the OT narratives. The story 


underlying Ezra, Xehemiah, and the early 
part of Daniel refers, it may be held, to a 


3. A new 
suggested 

theory, captivity of the Jews and to a 

subsecpient change in their relations to their captors. 
It is unsafe to place any reliance on the proper names 
in their present form. V:3mT (for the common explana- 
tions of which little can be said may, like and 

^121, be a corruption (manipulated by the redactor) of 
(Ishmael). This has the advantage of accord- 
ing with the theory, which appears to be well supported, 
that the names given in i Ch. 3 19 to the sons of ' Zerub- 
babel,’ beginning with Meshullam ( = Ishmael), are all 


1 So Jew. Rel. Li/e^ 15, n. Hitzig supposes a mere ordinary 
accident. He would insert the words ‘ of Zerubbabel and of,’ 
thus accounting for the plural ‘ crowns.’ So also Marti (in Kau. 

y/A). 

2 For another view see Guthe, Gl^I 248 (Darius’s division of 
the empire into twenty satrapies, making the post at Jerusalem 
superfluous). 

3 So Jexv. Rel. Life^ 13-16, which was written independently 
of Sellin’s Serubbabel (published in the same year 1898). 

See .Servant of the Lord. Winckler’.s theories, as given 
in A D/''and RIA T(^), have passed through several phases. 'There 
is a convenient summary of his present conclusions in the latter 
work, pp. 291,^ 

3 ‘ Sown in Babylon ’surely cannot mean ‘begotten in Babylon.’ 
Rothstein (Genealogie^ 65) thinks that the name \vas given to his 
son by Pedaiah ( = Sheshbazzar) to commemorate the happy turn 
in the fortunes of Israel, and that the return of Jewish exiles was 
already as good as certain when the child called Zerubbabel was 
born. INIarquart (^Fund. ss\ however, supports the view that 
Zerubbabel (Zarubabili ?) is a Babylonian name. But the name, 
as explained above by Johns, does not seem at all a likely one 
to have been selected for a Jewish governor. 


corruptions of gentilics or ethnics belonging to the 
Negeb. That ‘Zerubbabel’ was really a descendant of 
David is possible, but by no means certain,* and the 
same may of coarse be said of Sheshbazzar.- Even that 
they were returned exiles is doubtful.^ This is not the 
place to rewrite the history of this period— or rather to 
collect the fragments of its history — from the new point 
of view. But we may at any rate suggest that critics of 
Zechariah may have erred in supposing that the doiKjrs 
of the silver and gold mentioned in Zcch.G9^ were 
‘Babylonian Jews.’ These persons appear rather to 
have been foreigners such as are referred to in Is. GO 13, 
and their gifts are such mn:D (’offerings’) as Haggai 
most probably refers to in the famous prophecy in I lag. 
27. It may still, however, bo held that the Jiame of 
‘ Joshua ben Jehozadak ’ has been substituted for that 
of ‘Zerubbabel’ (Ishmael?), and the view that a move- 
ment arose among the Jews in favour of ' Zerubbab<-1 ' 
as Messianic king still appears to have a considerable 
degree of probability. 

Rothstein {Die Genealogie des Kouigs Jojachin u. seiner 
nachkotnmen in geschichtl. Ueleuchtnng, 1902) assumes the 
present form of the names in 1 Ch. 3 17*24 to be fairly correct. 
Such an emendation as that of ‘ Ohel ' into’ Jehaiel ’(85) bat any 
rate exceptional, and even here the author as-sumes a view of the 
formation of the name ‘Jehaiel’ such as the latest editor of 
Chronicles might not have disowned. The theory that ‘ Zerub- 
babel ’ was the son of Pedaiah is supported by .some new 
historical hypotheses, the basis of which, however, needs careful 
Jesting. T. K. C. 

ZERUIAH (n^-lT^* ; n'lV, ‘one who is perfumed 
with storax ’ ? § 71; CApoyiA sister of David 

(r Ch.2i6), and mother of JoAB, AinsnAi, and 

Asaiiel. 

So at least the Chronicler represents; 2 .S. 17 25 will be con- 
sidered presently. It would be strange, however, that in the 
list of David’s high officers in 2 .S. 8 16-18 Joab should be the 
onlj* one whose mother’s name was substituted for his father’s. 
We have met with many cases in which the ethnic origin of a 
name has been disguised by the addition of n to the gentilic 
ending \ It is therefore not improbable that Zeriiiah is an 
expansion of an ethnic name, and if so we cannot for a moment 
doubt what that name is — it is 'TiJr. IIa and lit are several 
times given by an error for "I'X'D — /.<?., Musri in X. Arabia (see 
Mizraim, § 2/>)) and Jeroboam’s mother is, by a similar error, 
called Zeruah (7.7'.), instead of Mbriyah. In 2 S. 2 32 the 
sepulchre of Asahel’s father is said 10 have been in Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem probably comes from Beth-jerahmeel, and there was 
doubtless a Beth-jerahmeel in the Jerahmeelite Xegeb; cp 
Micah, I. It was from this Beth-jeralimeel that Joab prob- 
ably came, and if so we can easily believe that his father might 
be called (especially by those who dwelt outside the Xegeb) 
MIsri, or ‘Misrite,’ ‘Jerahmeelite’ and ‘Misrite’ being almost, 
though not quite, synonymous. In 1 Ch. 254 (RV’^) we meet 
with a place .•\troth(ephrath)-beth-joab, whose people were ‘sons 
of Salma' (/.c., connected with the .Salm.cans see Salmah). 
This indirectly confirms the view here taken. It would be a 
serious objection to this if the text of 2 S. 17 25 were correct. 
The obscurity of the passage, however (see N^ahash), suggests 
a doubt. Elsewhere (see Crit. Bib.) it is proposed to read, 

‘ X^ow' Amasa was the son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, who went in 
unto Abigail, the daughter of Achish, a Misrite.’^ 

We can now understand better the exclamation ascribed to 
David in 2 8.830, ‘these men the sons of Misri — i.e.. fierce 
Misriies by extraction (.MT Zeruiah)— are harsher than 1 .’ 
The alternative is to connect n'IS w'ith Mastic (^/.f.). com- 
paring Zilpah, ‘dropping’; see Na.mks, § 71. It is true, 

Zilpah too admits of another explanation (cp Zilpah).^ What 
can have led Josephus to say (.-1«/. vii. 1 3) that Joab’s father 
was named crovpt, Suri, it is diflicnlt to say, unless it he that in 
I Ch. 4 14 Joab, ‘the father of Geharashim’ (a corruption of 
Geshurim), is called Seraiah (see Serai ah, beg.). T. K. C. 

ZETHAM (Dnt, explain as Zf.thax, zeGOM [B], 
ZMO.. zoO. [A]" ZH 0 <\N [L]), a Gershoniie Levite ; 
I Ch. 238 2622. 

1 Cp Rosters, Hersfel, 47^^ 

2 According to the theory here advocated, ‘Sheshbazzar’ is 
an alterattoiCof a name with X. Ar.abian affinities. The first 
part may, in accordance with sound method, be identified with 
enr* Again and again in the MT we find and oiD written 
in error for :ri3. The second part may perhaps be a corruption 
of nii'D. 

3 Cp Ezra-Nehemiah, § 8; Israel, § 51 J and cp Intr. Is. 
Prologue, p. xxxviii; /i' 7 v. Rel. L.i/e, 6; Kent, Iiisi. 0/ the 
Jewish Pe^le (Babylonian Period, etc.), 1327C 
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ZETHAN (in'T, as if 'olive' [§ 69], but the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilhan [If it be ultimately from ‘ Jerahmeel '], 
and of 'rarshish and Ahishahar, both probably from 
Ashhur, suggests as the original of [jln'T or 

Zethan, 2 <M 0 An[H]. h 0 AN [A], ZH 0 <\[L]). b. BiLllAN 
in a genealogy of Benjamin [q.v., §§ 3, 9 ii. a), 1 Ch. 
7 lof. 

How deceptive apparent tree-names may be, appears from 
Birzaith (n*n3. Bes. ‘ well of an olive '), the name of a son of 
Malchiel (from ‘Jerahmeel’). Malchiel’s brother is Heber (cp 
Jiidg. 4ii), among whose sons (all probably bearing Negeb 
names) is Japhlet (cp Pelelh, b. Jerahmeel, i Ch. 2 33), which 
may ultimately come from Zarephatu (^.Z'.). T. K, C. 

ZETHAR ("inr, aBataza [BNAL®]), a chamberlain 
of Ahasuerus, Esth. 1 lof. 

Geseniiis, ‘perhaps “star”Pers. sitar* But if Mehuman = 
Heman, Harhona = Hebron (Rehoboth), and Carcar = Jerahmeel, 
Zethar as probably = Zarephalh. Cp Vashti, ZerE-SH, and see 
otherwise Marq. Fund. 71. T. K. C. 

ZIA (rn ; 2OY6 [BA], 26 A [L]). i Ch.5i3. a name 
in the genealogy of Gad [q.v., i. , § 13) 

ZIBA and NHV ; on origin, see below ; 2 S. 

164. c[e]iBA [BAL], ciBBa [A sometimes], ciBac 
[J osh. Ah/.vu. 55]). 'Servant of the house of Saul,' 
and, after Saul’s death, of Alephibosheth or Meribaal. 
On the obscure story of his treatment of Saul’s son see 
Meimiibosiietii, g 2. Ziba seems to have founded 
an important family ; he had ' fifteen sons and twenty 
servants.’ lie himself had no recorded father or tribe. 

Although other views have been suggested [cp Names, 
§§ 51 68], we can hardly doubt that or fdi' is a worn 

down form of (Sib'Oni) or (SinronT)= 'Ss’yCC'’ 

(Ishme'eli). Ziba, like Doeg (see Saul, § 2a), was apparently a 
N. Arabian (2 S. B 2-12 16 1-4 19 17 29). T. K. C. 

ZIBEON (prnV, ‘hyrena’? § 68 ; see below; 
CeBertONM- ^ Ilivite (7/. 2) or rather (see v. 20) 
Horite, in the genealogy of the Esau-tribe (Gen. 862 20, 
ceperbON 2429; I Ch. 1 38, ceBeTtoN [A], 40). 

In V. 29 he is a clan-chieftain or clan (fjSx, see SS, 

.r.7-. 

In 7'. 24, underneath the strange, Midrash-like text of the 
redactor, lie, apparently, the words, ‘ it is the Anah who went 
out from the Jerahmeelites in the desert ’ ; 'as he fed the asses ' 
is woven out of a marginal gloss c'*2'!Dn, which is one of the 
current distortions of Cp Shechem, 2). Another 

opular corruption of the same word is probably —in (Horite). 

n 7'. 20 Zibeon is reckoned among the sons of ‘ the Horite,’ and 
as a comment on '-in (Horite), there still lies, under the super- 
fluous phrase j— ;,s‘n * ^he inhabitants of the land ’), the 

gloss2 (Ishmaelite) ; (like 'Cin') being one of the 

corruptions of We are now prepared to consider the origin 

of the name Zibeon, which is scarcely = ‘ hyaina,’ as WRS 
(/. /V//7. 990), (^ray {IfPN 95), and other scholars have 
supposed, but is rather a corruption of (Sime’on), used as 

an equivalent of 'ctJ’' (Hmael), unless indeed it comes directly 
from ^ corruption of foi" which parallels can be 

adduced. Cp Ziba, Zin. T. K. C. 

ZIBIA ‘gazelle,’ cp taBi 0 A [Acts 936]; 

teBiA [B], ceB- [A], caB- [G]). in a genealogy of 
Benjamin {y.7^, § 9, ii. / 3 ), i Ch. 89. 

ZIBIAH (iT 2 V, § 68) of Beer-sheba, the mother of 
King Joash (2 K. 12 i 2 Ch. 24 1 : aBiA [L, in Ch. 
CaBia]. [Pesh.], sedia [Vg]). 

The usual explanation ‘ gazelle ’ (cp for Zibiah 

and Zibia is in itself plausible, in spite of the pointing. 
But though such an interpretation may possibly be 
ancient, the theory that early Hebrew personal names 
were derived from animals has become so questionable 
that we must look in each case for some other more 
probable explanation. 

1 The representation of y ( = Ar. ^) by y is not uncommon; 
cp Wr. Comf>. Sent. Gr. 42 yC, and see Beriah, n. i. 

2 is probably a fragment of of which tribal name 

Sxi'O’J'' is used as a .synonym. 
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Now Zibia (^'3!^) jn i Ch.89 is grouped with Jobab, Mesha, 
and jMalcam. Judging from numerous analogies it can hardly 
be doubted that of these three names {a) and (c) come from 
'Jerahmeel' and (<J) from ‘ Ishmael,’ while the names of the 
father atid mother (Shaharaim and Hodesh) are both distortions 
of ‘Ashhur ’(a synonym of Jerahmeel); naturally enough they 
dwell in the 'field (highland) of Missur,’ 2N1C, as often, being 
altered from Missur (see Moab, §§ ij n. i, i4^;>., in the N. 
Arabian border-land. It now becomes probable that both 
and together with (Ziba) and (Zeboim), are 

popular corruptions of (Ishmael). t. K. C. 

ZICHRI ('"^pT. see Names, §§ 32, 52, but cp 
Zaccdr, where it is suggested that this must be a clan- 
name ; note the ethnic affinities of the related names ; 
2exp[e]i [BNAFL]). 

1-3. in a genealogy of Benjamin (q. 7 >. § 9 ii. ^), i Ch. 8, 
where observe that SiiiMEi, S H ash AK (probably), and Jeroham 
are ethnics. 

1. 1). Shimei (7/. 19: [B]). 

2. b. Shashak (7 a 23 ; ^oxpi [A]). 

3. b. Jeroham (7/. 27 : [BIX 

4. ‘ f'ather ’ of Joel (one of the developments of ‘ Jerahmeel ’?), 
in list of Benjainite inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra iii, § 5 [/>], 
§ 15 [ilrt); Neh. 11 9. 

5. Of Reuben (§ 13, end), i Ch. 27 16. The name stands close 
to the * Jerahmeelite ’ names, Shephatiah, Maacah, Kemuel, 
Elihu, etc. 

6. A Judahite, father of Amasiah (2 Ch. 17 i 6 : ^apet [Bl, 
i^axpt- [A]). Amasiah, like Amasa and Amasai, comes ultimately 
from 'Ishme'eli. 

7. An Ephraimite warrior (2 Ch. 28 7 ; c^e<fp[eli tB.\] , ^axapiat 

8. Father of Elishaphat, 2 Ch. 23 i (^axapta [B], -lou [A]). 
Elishaphat is a variant to Shephatiah 

5>. b. Izhar, a Kohathite Levite (Ex. 621 [P]). Izhar, 
evidently a clan-name, may come from Alizri (Misri). 

10. A Levite overseer, b. Eliezer, h. Mo§e — 7.^., of N. Arabian 
origin (1 Ch. 26 25). 

11. An Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(Ezra ii., § 5 [^], § 15 [ilrt), i Ch. 915, in || Neh. 11 17 called 
Zaudi ; see Zaccur (4). Brother of Micha (from Jerahmeel), 
and son of Asaph (perhaps from Sarephath). 

12. A priest of the course of Abijah, temp. Joiakim (Ezra 

ii-> § § 11) Neh. 1217 BN*A, (om. ^a^apta? [IdX The 

predominant type of these priestly names is probably ethnic ; 
M ESHULLAM precedes Zichri, Pii.tai (.7.7'.) follows. Zichri 
must surely he a clan-name from the Negeb. t. K. C. 

ZIDDIM (□"l-vn as if ‘ the sides'), more correctly 
Hazziddim, a fortified city of Naphtali (Josh. I935; 
assedim [Vg.] ; ACcAeiM [1-us. 224 95]). The 

Jer. Talm. (J/*?^. li) represents Hazziddim to be 
Kephar Hiija, which perhaps = HaUTn, X\\\ of Tiberias 
(Xeub. Gdogr. 207 ; Bulil, Pal. 219). Some MSS read 
C'liTi (so tcDp Ti'pfwp). See Zer. 

[It is very possible that P’s work is based here upon a geo- 
graphical survey of the Negeb, which included the cities of the 
Naphtuhim (see Crit. Bib. on CJen. 10 13). Several of the names 
in 7'7A 35-38 have the appearance of being names of the Negeb. 
C'IaI might be explained in the same way as (see 

Siddim). — T. K. c.I 

ZIDKIJAH (njpnv), Xeh.lOi AV, RV Zedekiah 
5 )- 

ZIDON (fn'V), Gen. 10 15, etc. Zidonians 
(D'yn^'ii), Ezek. 3230. See SiDON, Phcenicia, §§4 [7]. 
12, 21 f. 

ZIF, RV Ziv (IT), I K. 6137. See Month, § 2. 

ZIHA (Xn^V, § 51). The family name of some 
post-exilic Nethinim; Ezra 2 43 (trou^ia [BI, a-ovaa [A], (rou5- 
6aei [L]) = Neh. 746 (oTja [BR], otaa [A^id.] (rouAai [L] = i Esd. 
629 (rjcrav [BA], troufiaet [L], EsAU [EV]); Neh. 11 21 (triaA 
[Nc.amg. inf.] om. BfP'A, aiaav [L]). 

ZIIM (D'*V), Is. 1321. etc. AV™g-. See Cat. 

ZIKLAG (J^ipV ; in pause and in 2 S. 1 I 

1 Ch. 12 1 20 [21 Ba., Ginsb.l usually o-excAaK [B],(rixeAay 

o-cx. [L]; but with the following variants <rtxfAax [B], 
(TtxeAfy, (rexfAa[xac], trixfAa [A], o-ixeAeT* [Rc.a ing. inf.]^ (rixeAe^ 
[L] ; while in Ch. B has wxAa, o-oixAa, trwyAap. : and n o-wxAa, 
trtoxay ; and in i S. 30 i [first time] B and L read xeeiAa ; Jos. 
Ani. vi. 13 10 o-ixcAAa ; Sice/eg; zenaklag^ zenkalag). 

We first hear of Ziklag as in the possession of Achish, 
king of Gath, by whom it was given as a residence to 
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his vassal David {iS. 276 / ; cp 3O1426 2 S. 1 1 4 10 
I Ch. 12 1 20). Ziklag also appears with other places in 
tile far S. in Neh. 11 28. In Josh. ISsi (P) it is enumer- 
ated among the more remote towns of Judah, hut in 
Josh. 195 (P) is assigned to Simeon, Condor’s identi- 
lication of Ziklag with /.uheilika a site ii m. lu by S. 
of Gaza, and 19 m. SV\^ from Heit-Jibrin or Eleuthero- 
polis [PEFQ, 1878, pp. 12 has been generally but 
loo hastily accepted. 

The name is certainly corrupt, but not so far as entirely to 
obscure the true name. 'I'he two names identified by Conder 
begin with a different sibilant, and zuheilika reminds us of Ar. 
zakdlikti^ ‘ declivities,’ a name which applies well to the three 
small hills, nearly a mile apart, on which (see Conder) the ruins 
called Zuheilika stand. Ziklag is as corrupt as Abishag or the 
p*?pi{ (see Sack) of 2 K. 442. It is best to read or i 

(cp Ass. halsuy ‘ fortress ’), an ancient and famous' city (see 
Bekkd), represented by the mod. IJalasa, in the Wady 'Aslnj, 
about 12 m. S. of Heersheba, on the way to Ruheiheh or Reho- 
both (see map of NKca-m, A 2, after col. 3376). In Josh. Ih 56 
Ziklag is grouped with Ueth-inarcaboth which should be re.ad 
Heth-rehoboth (see Marcaboth). This fits in perfectly with 
the story of David’s raids while at Ziklag. I'he name IJalfisah 
or Halasah is also not impossibly concealed under Jekabzeel or 
Kabzekl (<7.r>.) ; the lists of P and of the Chronicler often con- 
tain corrupt variants of the same name, given as names of dis- 
tinct places or persons. I'his accords with the view that 2 S. 

21 15-22 23 8-23 relates to a war of David with the Rehobothites 
and the Zarephathites(see REttOBOTH, Zakkfhath); the original 
text was misunderstood and wrongly edited. Verj’ possibly the 
‘ hold ’ (nn^xC! to which David ‘ fled ’ (read for nn in 2 .S. 

517) and where he was when he longed for water from the 
cistern of Bethlehem— /.t’., probably a ‘Bethlehem’ in the 
Negeb — was that of Halusaji, which was not far from the valley , 
of Sarephath (text, ‘ Rephaim ’), where the Zarephathiies (text, , 
Pelisiim) were arrayed against him. Halusah may likewise be 
the original of H azzelel[poni] in i Ch. 4 3 (unless Hazzelel 
presupposes Halas’el ; sec Bkzai.eel), of .Vhuzzath in Gen. 2r»2ft, 
and (01 course) of Chellus in Judith 1 9. Possibly Halusah was 
originally the centre of the cult of the hero Isaac § i). j 

The .above view was formed long before the app>earance of 
Winckler’s Gesch. 2, where (185) it is held that Ziklag is the 
capital of the Krethi or Cherethites ; cp i .S. 30 14. 

Perhaps ‘ Ziklaggitn ’ (or Halusathim) may underlie the diffi- 
cult ‘ Casluhim ’ in Gen. 10 14. See Mizraim, col. 3164, n. i. 

T. K. C. 

ZILLAH : zgAAa [x\EL] ; sella),Qqx\. 4 19-23!. 
See C.MNiTEs, § 9. 

ZILPAH {ns'pT, zeAc|)A [ADEL]), the mother of the 
tribes Gad and AsniiiK (Gen. 30 10-13, J ; 8026 E) ; also 
represented as the niaitl of Leah (2924 
ame. 35^6 ^^^d the concubine of Jacob 

(3O9 J ; 3/ 2 46-3 P). If any explanations of the name 
Zilpah were current in early Israel, the editors of liie 
Genesis narratives have not preserved them. It is 
hardly possible, as it perhaps is in the ca.se of Bilhah ^ 
(see SHOT on Gen. 30 3}, to guess what they might 
have said. ^ The nearest approach to a narrative 
bearing on Zilpah is Gen. 37 2. 'I'hat verse seems to 
represent a version of the Joseph-story in which the 
enmity against Joseph was confined to the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah.- Such a story may be a late invention to 
remove the reproach from the sons of Leah (Gunkel, 
ad loc.), in particular from Judah; but P may have 
found it in sources which had more to say on the , 
subject. The name Zilpah cannot be explained from 
the vocabulary of the remains of Hebrew literature. 
We cannot be sure, however, that Genesis as we now 
read it regards Zilpah as Hebrew. Her mistress is a 
daughter of Laban (cp Rachel, § i^). 

According lo Test. XII. Patr.^ Naph. i, indeed, Zilpah and 
Bilhah, who are sisters (cp Jubilees, 28 9), are daughters of a 
maid (-rrat6C<TKr)) of Laban (Aiva) and of Rolheos ‘ of the slock 
of Abraham,’ who was carried captive from a place called Zelpha 
(whence the name of his first-born). Elsewhere, however, the 
sisters are daughters of Laban himself by a concubine (Ps.-Jon. | 
on Gen. 2824 29, Gen. rabba 74, Pirke Rab. El, 36 ; cp Charles, , 
Bk. of Jub. 170). 

The name Zilpah has accordingly been explained 

1 For a late example sec Test. XII. Patr.^ Naph. i, quoted 
below. 

2 It is against the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah that Joseph 

speaks to Jacob in Test. XII. Patr.^ Gad, i. ' 
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from the Aramaean (llolzinger, A7/C on Gen. 3O9; 
Baethgen, Peitr. 160). 

In .\ram. f zip means ‘ to drip, trickle,' I in Syriac ‘ to defile’ ; 
in Assyrian, where, hovyever, there is the natural uncertainty as 
to whether the first radical is z or s, it occurs as za-hpAi — e.g^., 
in the recurring phrase [<Ia-bidb\ zadip.ti, ‘ [planningj hostility.' 

If the theory of Aramaean extraction was a modifica- 
tion of an older story (cp below), the name may have 
been earlier Dilpah (cp Jidiaph, the * uncle ' of kel>ckah ; 
Gen. 2222), the root of which does occur in Hebrew. 
On the assumption that the name has Ix;en modified, 
C. Niebuhr {Gesch. I253) connected it with Zelophehad 
(-tnrSs ; for a suggestion as to the real origin of which 
strange name, however, see Manasseii, § 9/), whilst 
Clieyne formerly connected both Zilpah and Zelophehad 
with ‘ Sal had ' (above, col. 2309 near foot). 'Phis 
suggestion he regards as still tenable ; but his present 
view is different. - 

It has always seemed strange that such widely 
separated communities as Gad and Asher should be 
2 Zilpah Zilpah trilxjs. d'hoir agreement 

tribes bearing names of deities apparently dis- 
tinct from Yahwe has been noted elsewhere 
(.\siiER, § I n. ; Gad, g 2), as also their Aranuean 
elements (.\siiER, § 3, G.\D, § 2). Whether tiiey once 
lived together is uncertain. It has been thought that 
traces of an early stay of Asher can Ije detecied .S. of the 
plain of Megiddo (cp Asher, gg r 3 . 'I he presence of 
Beria and of Heber and Malchiel as father and sons in 
the Asher list (Xu. 2644^) and the same three names 
(if Michael is for Malchiel j in nearly the same relation 
in Benjamin lists (i (Jh. 813/i >6/) and of a dan 
Beria in an I'.phraim list would be a not unnatural 
result if l-iphraim and lienjamin's territory had been 
earlier occupied by Asheriles(so Sleueru.agel, Eimvand. 
30/). If the sons of Zilpah are meant in Genesis to 
be regarded as oUler than Jose]di the seniority would be 
a natural way of representing an earlier occupation of 
the Ephraim highlands which must be assumed if we 
suppose that Asher really entered Palestine from the Is. 
We might suppose that a Zilpah trilx' was .settled in 1'.. 
Palestine, that part of it crossed the Jordan, and after 
staying a while in Ispliraim moved northwards and 
took the name of Asher (from the older inhabitants in 
the N. ? see Ashf;r, gg i 3), whilst the portion of the 
Zilpah tribe which remained came to be known ns G.id. 
On the other hand it is uncertain when we are meant to 
place the birth of the sons of Zilpah. Isven the editor 
need not have intended to suggest that both (Lad and 
.Asher fall between Xaphtali and Issaehar and between 
Naphtali and Joseph (cp R.\cih:l. g if). 4'Iie sons’ 
births may have been grouped artificially to facilitate 
the narrative (ep 4 ’rihks, g 9/). Steuernagel, indeed, 
pleads strongly for the historical trustworthiness of the 

1 In Arabic ‘to draw near,’ but zilf a garden; in Ethiopic 

reproof. Yakut gives a water on the way to Alekka, 
Zulfain. ii. 039 10 f (cp ii. 05.3 10 /). 

2 [When Steuernagel {Kiunuind . 47) concludes tliai the clans 
derived from Zilpah, like lliosc derived from Bilhah. were re- 
garded as not so fully Israelitish as the Leah and Rachel tribes 
because they were of heathen origin, he does not allow for the 
possibility that Leah and her maid Zilpah are only doubles of 
Rachel and her maid Bilhah—or, etymologically, that Le.ah. 
Rachel, and Bilhah are all corrupt fragments of Jerahmeel 
(Iacob, § 3), and that Zilpah (with which Mr. Hogg compares 
Jidiaph, most appropriately from the present point of view, for 
among his brothers are Kemuel = Jerahmeel, and Chesed = Ciish) 
is an equally corrupt fragment of a name virtually synonymous 
with Jerahmeel— viz., Ishmael. Nor c.an the possibility be 
denied that ‘Asher’ may be connected with ’.Asshur' or 
‘.Ashhur,’ one of the ethnic names of the Negeb, and Dan with 
Adan or .Adon — another of these names (cp Pakadise, § 7, end, 
and see Crit. Bib.). And only a very close examination of the 
texts can assure us that Gad and Asher were not originally 
located in the Negeb. That the tradition nmde .some of the 
clans which were fused with the J.acob or Israel tribe heathenish 

worshippers of gods other than "N ahwe), will, however, be 
universally admitted. The most important p.assages for the 
textual critic are perhaps (ien. 20i (on which see Jacob, 5 3) 
and 3123^ 46 f. (on which see (4aleed, Gileao, but note 
that there seems to have been a southern Gilead, referred to, 
e.g-., in Jer. 822 (see Crit. />VA], and the probable origin.al of 
the much-disputed Lud, Ludiin). — T.K.C.] 
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Hebrew traditions, and the ease can be made very 
plausible. Who are the ‘brothers’ whom Jacob finds 
in E. Palestine when he conies with Rachel (and 
Bilhah) from Laban (Gen. 31 32 37 46 54) ? Must they 
not be brother tribes who had remained there when 
Jacob moved off? And, since Gad is the tribe most 
firmly settled there, may not these ‘ brothers ’ be repre- 
sented by the name Zilpah ? Steuernagel supposes that 
several tribes (Zilpah, etc.) accompanied Jacob on its 
journey up from its settlement S. of Palestine. The 
representation of the Zilpah tribes as younger than the 
four Leah tribes, but older than Issaehar and Zebulun, 
may represent a theory as to the time of their reaching 
their several seats ; and the theory may be correct. 
There are great difficulties, however. The effect of 
system may indeed be far-reaehing. If Asher arrived 
somewhat early W. of Jordan, and Gad somewhat late 
E. of Jordan (Gad, § 8), it is difficult to see how the 
grouping of them as Zilpah tribes can be anything but 
artificial. See, further. Tribes. 

Nor is it easy to see why Zilpah is connected with 
Leah. There is no obvious link between Gad or Asher 
3 Zil ah Judah or the other Leah tribes. Nor 

’ , h relation of Zilpah to Leah even in the 

an ea . parallel with that of Bilhah to Rachel, 

or Hagar to Sarah. In the cases of Bilhah and flagar 
the maid’s children are born before her mistress’s and 
because the mistress has no children (cp Rachee, § i h). 
In the case of Zilpah, on the contrary, Leah has no less 
than four children before the maid is called in. Is it 
possible that Leah represents two figures, the second 
being the mother of Zebulun and Issaehar? These two 
sons were born after Zilpah’s, and a connection among 
the four is more easily thinkable than in the case of the 
other Leah triljes. Issaehar may have possessed part 
of the highlands of Ephraim at one time (cp ISSACHAR, 
§ 4, n. 2, and Steuernagel, Einwa?t(i. 12/), and the 
same may have been true at an early date even of 
Zebull’X {q.v., § 7). 

On the other hand, the same possibilities are not 
excluded in the case of the other four Leah tribes (see 
Simeon, § 4). It is conceivable that Asher crossed 
the Jordan into Ephraim before Jacob-Rachel came to 
occupy the place of the older Leah tribes (so Steuer- 
nagel). H. w. H. 

ZILTHAI, RV Zillethai 

1. h. Shimei (7.7’.) in a genealogy of r?EN7.\MlN il. jS), 

1 Ch. 8 20 (craA^ei [I>], craAeL [A], creAa^i [L]). 

2. One of David’s warriors, i Ch. 12 20 (tre/xaBei [BR], yoAaBi, 
[A], (TiAaOa [L]). See David, § ii n. c. 

ZIMT/[AH(n?JT; zemma [BL]), a Gershonite (Leviti- 

cal) name; rCh. ♦>2o[5] (^afxfxa [A]), 42 [27] (^a/a/aa/a [B], -/aa 
[A]), 2 Ch. 2l» 12 Ge|a/aa0 [BA]). 

ZIMRAN (pP! I Sam. ; plausibly connected 
with "iDT, ‘antelope’ [see WRS, /. F/n7. 992], but cp 
ZiMRi), the eldest of Abraham’s ‘sons’ by Keturah 
(Gen. 252 i Ch. I32; zeBpAN [A*E], z€Mp. [A], 

ZEMBP- ZOmBP- zeMBp., Z6MPAM [L]). 

The Zamareni, a tribe of the interior of Arabia (Plin. 
AV/ 832, Grotius), and Zabram, the royal town of the 
KivaidoKoXirirai, W. of Mecca, on the Red Sea (Ptol. 
vi. 7 5, Knobel) have been supposed to represent Zimran. 
But whether we ought to go so far from the Keturite 
centre — i.e., the c"ip pR (see East, Children of; 
Rekem) — is very doubtful. 

In Jer. 2.5 25 we find a people called ‘ Zimri’ (Pesh. ‘ Zimran’) 
mentioned with Arabia (i.e., N. Arabia), Elam and Madai (read 
‘ JerahmeeP), and Saphon (on the N. Arabian border). Tuch 
disputes the connection between ‘Zimran’ and ‘Zimri,’ but, 
from our present point of view, wrongly. Both in Gen. 25 2 and 
in Jer. 25 25 a N. Arabian people is required. See Zimri. 

T. K. C. 

ZIMRI (’’“lOT, a shortened form? — cp the name Zim- 
rida in Am. Tab. [of governors of Sidon and of Laehish], 
also in an early Bab. text, BAf Cuneif. Texts, Pt. iv. , 
which also mentions Zimri-hanimu, Zimri-hanata the 


Amorite [Pinches] ; Honiniel, comparing Old Arab, 
compound names, interprets ‘ protection ’ [ANT 85, cp 
88, 230] ; but cp Zimri, 2 ; z<NMBp[e]i [BNAFL]). 

1. One of the sons of Zerah b. Judah (i Ch. 26), in 
Josh. 7 1 called Zabdi. 

2. A descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy 
of Benjamin {q.v., § 9, it. /3), i Ch. 836 {^a^pi [A] = 
942). Cp Zemira. 

3. ‘Captain of the chariots,’ who conspired against 
Elah king of Israel and killed him, and to secure his 
own position on the throne exterminated all the remnant 
of the family of Baasha. After a seven days’ reign in 
Tirzah he was besieged by Omrt the general, whereupon 
like Sardanapalus he burnt the palace over his head and 
perished in the ruins (iK. 16 9-20). In © the names 
Zambri and Omri are much confused. 

4. b. Salu {q.v.), a Sinieonite chief, the name given 

to the central figure in P’s narrative of ihe sin of the 
b’ne Israel with Midian (Nu. 256-i8 P). Zimri had 
brought a Midianitess named Cozbi to the camp, and 
I^hinehas, moved to indignation, slew them both, in the 
‘tent’ (,T2p) : ^ see We. Prol.i*) 363, ET 356. See 
PiiiNEHAS, and cp Dibri. s. a. c. 

ZIMRI ('"}PT ; om. ©; Pesh. *Amran; Vg. Zamdri), 
one of the tribes or peoples threatened with judgment 
by Jeremiah (or by a supplementer who assumes Jere- 
miah’s mantle), Jer. 2525. 

A revision of the text of 19-26 places it beyond all reason- 
able doubt that a N. Arabian people is meant. See Zimran, 
Sheshach. 

A land called Zimri, who.se king was allied to the kings of 
Babylon and Elam (Sir H. Rawlinson, G. Smith, etc.), docs not 
e.xisi ; the right reading of the text is ‘ Namri ’ (see KB 1 140 186; 
Schr. ATP/'* 170). But to emend Jeremiah’s ‘Zimri ’ into ‘Namri' 
with Winckler (AOKl zgz), or ‘ Gomeri ' or ‘Gimirri’ (see 
Gomer) with Rost (Bn tersuc/t. 103 [1897]) and Peiser (ZATIT 
17 350 [1897]), is hardly possible if we duly criticise the text of 
MT. T. K. C. 

ZIN (|V. cCellN, CINA, ceNA : in Nu. 34 4 eNNAK 
[L ; KAI follows], ceeNNAK [AF], 6NAK [L], in 
Josh. 153, 6NNAK [B], C6NNAK [B^-^], CGNA [A], 
CINA [L] ; Eus. Jer. cnna etina [ON, 25 3 37 II810]; 
see below). The wilderness N. of that of Paran [q.v.) \ 
the most important place in it was Kadesh-barnea in its 
oasis (Nu. 1321 20 1 27 14 3836 343/ Dt. 3251 Josh. 
15 1 [<7e/t A] 3). More precisely, it was the wild mountain- 
region (Jos. Ant. iv. 46, speaks of a mountain called 
Sin) rising in successive slopes from the 'Arabah in one 
direction and et-'I'ih in another, which now bears the 
name of the 'Azazimeh Arabs who inhabit it. See 
Wandering.s, Wilderness of. It has been suggested^ 
that Sin may mean the ‘ wall ’ of rock within which the 
wilderness of Zin lies (ep Zion). 

The existence of ‘ to protect ’ however, is very question- 
able, and the name looks as if it had been worn down in course 
of ages. Analogy favours the view that (Zin), jj,*^ (Zoan), p:: 
(Zenan), and (Zaanan), have all come, through 
(Zibeon), from (Lhmael). 

Lagarde, however, with much learning and plausibility, 
suggests a derivation from pi;n, which in Aram, and 
Ass. means ‘ axe,’ in Ethiopie ‘ iron ’ [Mittheil. 2361^ ; 
cp G. Hoffm. 7 .DMG 82753). Tg. Jer. gives in Nu. 
344 (for j'x) R^nn Ta, ‘the iron mountain,’ presuppos- 
ing pin, and ©’s form €vva[K\ may ultimately eome from 
the same reading. 

This reading, if correct, might illustrate a number of references 
to iron in narratives or prophecies which, as the criticism of the 
text seems to show, relate to the Negeb. See Du 3 ii (cp Og) ^ 
4 20 (‘an iron furnace’ |I ‘Misrim’): 89 (‘whose stones are 
iron ’) ; Josh. 17 16 18 Judg. 1 19 4 3 13 (Kenizzites, chariots of 
iron); i K. 22ii (Zedekiah the Kenizzite [see Zedekiah, 2], 
‘horns of iron '); 2 K. 6 6 (swimming iron ; see Prophet, § 7)7 
Jer. 15 12 (‘ iron of Zaphon) ; Ezek. 27 12 19 (Tarshish [Asshur?] 
and Javan [Jerahmeel?] trafficking with iron); Am. I3 (the 


* On (whence ‘alcove’), which is used to denote a 

princely tent, as well as the bridal pavilion, see WRS, Kinshijf, 
171, 292 ; Pavilio.v, 2 ; Tent, § 4 n. 

2 Wetzstein, in Del. Gen.,iA) 578. 
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[southern] Arammites thresh [the southern] Gilead with instru* 
ments of iron). Still the method of grouping names before 
seeking to account for them seems to favour the preceding 
e.xplanation. The evva[>f] in ©b and the in Tg. Jen are at 

any rale exceptional. T. K. C. 

ZINA (Ni'T), b. Shimei, a Gershonite Levite (iCh. 
23 lo). In V. II the name becomes Zizah (.-jj'j). ©bal reads 
in both places. 

ZION c[eli 60 N)- The designation, properly, 

of the ‘Jebusite’ stronghold at Jerusalem, which 
after its capture by David received the name ' David’s 
burg,' 28.679. Various explanations of the name 
have been given. Gesenius {Thes, 1164) and Lagarde 
{{Jbers. 84, n.*) derive from ^/nns ‘to be dry,’ cp 

Syr. which Lag. regards as the older 

form. Delitzsch [Psalmen,^^) \7o) makes the primary 
form from ‘to set up.’ Wetzstein (in Del. 

578) derives from ‘to protect,’ so that the 
name would mean * arx, citadel’ ; cp ZiN. 

It may be better, however, to add to the group Zin, Zenan, 
Zaanan, and Zoan, and to suppose Zion to be a descendant of 
the race-name ‘ Ishmael ’ through the intermediate form jiyni* 
(Zi beon). Another corruption of the same name is probably 
(see Shalem), and this most plausibly accounts for a much- 
disputed name That the first part of this name means 

‘city,’ Sayce (see col. 2409, lop) and 'Sesx.\& {Philoiogia Sacra, 
17) have independently seen. We must now add that is 
probably = Sxi’Dw'S and that this is a type of corruption which 
occurs frequently in ihe OT. Jerusalem, then, according to 
this explanation, was originally one of the many Ishmaelite or 
Jerahmeelite .settlements in Palestine, a view which is supported 
by the fact ihat Isaiah (20 1) calls the city of David ‘ Jerahmeel ‘ 
[corrupted into ‘ Ariel ’], and by the equally significant statement 
of the historian that after taking the stronghold David ‘ built 
round about Jerahmeel and within.’ 1 .See Crit. Bib. It is true, 
David is said (2 S. 06) 10 have ‘gone against the JeKusites,’ but 
the Jebusites apparently owe their existence in the text to 
corruption, and in an earlier form of the text this seems lo have 
been indicated by the scribe himself. As in Gen. 36 20 [see 
Zjueon] and elsewhere, the corrupt reading p-ixn (EV ‘ the 
inhabitants of the land ’) has grown out of '''S{<>C2'''(LhtTiaelites), 
p*l.SVT being an editor’s insertion to make the corrupt in- 
telligible. The earlier text appears to have said in v. 6, ‘ -A.nd 
the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Ishmaelites ’ ; 

‘ Ishmaelites ’ here is a synonym of ‘ Jerahmeelites.’ To this we 
must add that the ‘ lame’ and the ‘blind ’ spoken of in the I\IT 
(and in ©) of 2 S 56 8 are as imaginary as the tribal name 
‘Jebusite’; cmy and C'HDS botli being corrupt fragments of 
C'SxCm’ (“’Se Crit. Bib., and cp Mephibosheth, Phinehas). 

Phis is no digression ; it had to be shown that names so closely 
connected as Zion and (Jeru-)salem had the same origin, and if 
in the course of doing so we have been enabled to show that the 
early historians at any rate did not ‘infer incorrectly’ from the 
tribal name Jebusite the existence cf a city called Jebus2 (of 
which the Amarna correspondence appears to have known 
nothing), this is perhaps at any rate a boon for future students. 
It is possible that the error 'D13' for is really a some- 
what ancient one (see, c.g'., Zech. 9 7). liut Kzekiel (16 3 45) is 
still aware that Amorites (or Arammites- Jerahmeelites) and 
Hittites (rather Rehobothites) formed the pre-Israelitish popula- 
tion of the city of Jerusalem. Cp Oa. 

The term ‘Zion’ (we retain the term, as, even if a 
corruption, yet an ancient and a popular one) belongs 
properly, as shown elsewhere (Jerusalem, §§ 17-20), 
to the southern part of the eastern hill, where the ‘burg 
of David’ stood. Above the ‘burg’ rose the temple, 
and in usage ‘Zion’ represents the temple hill (2 K. 
1931; Is. 2423; cp IO32). Even more commonly, 
however, w'e find it a term for the whole of Jerusalem, 
whether in parallelism with Jerusalem (Is. 43 30 19 
Am. 1 2 Mic. 3ioi2 Fs. IO222) or alone (Is. I27 28 16 
Jer. 3i4 Lam. 5 11). Often it is personified (Is. 40 9 41 27 
5I3 52iyi 7 .5920 60 14 668 Zeph. 3 16 Zech. 1 17) though 
here an idealisation has taken place, the ‘ Zion ' intended 
being really the company of those residents in the 

1 That Ri^D and xiWn, wherever they occur, are mispointed, 
can hardly be doubted. They are corrupt fragments of 

(see Millo). In 2 8.69 the prefixed to has arisen in 

this way. The scribe began to write without the initial 
and left Sp uncancelled. Afterwards, ^,*3 was ' corrected ’ into jo* 

2 So Driver, in Hastings, DB 2 554^:, expressing the common 
opinion. 
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I Holy City in the period of the Second Isaiah and of 
I Ezra who, in the orthodox sense of the jjhrase, ‘ feared 
1 Yahwe.’ The phrase [Va n2, literally 'the daughter 
Zion,’ is an idiomatic expression for the people of 
Jerusalem, Is. 18 522 Jer. 431, etc. (see Daughter, 3), 
It remains to be added that ‘Zion,’ in i Macc. 
everywhere means the temple hill (see 4 37 60 5 54 6486a 
733 10 II 1427). For a Hebrew writer, who formed 
his style on classical models, this was natural. Josephus, 
writing in Greek, does not use the name. In tlie NT 
it occurs only in quotations from the O T, excejit in 
Heb. 1222 (a fine rhetorical passage) and in Rev. 14 i. 

How fond the later Jews became of the name Zion 
appears most clearly from the Fsalms. See especially 
Fs. 875, if. " ilh Wellhausen, we ma}' follow (5's fiT^rrjp 
ipei dy 6 po) 7 ros), and render, 

But every one calls Zion his mother, 

And of it is every one native ; 

I He himself, the Most High, keeps it.^ 

T. K. C. 

I ZIOR(“l*V'V 1 CCopO [B], CCOPAI0 superscr. 

Al]. Cicop [AL]), a place in the hill-country of Judah 
(Josh. 1554!). It is mentioned with Arab, Beth- 
tappuah, Humtah, Kirjath-arba (‘ the same is Hebron’). 

The names Arab and Kirjatb-arba (surely from Kirjath-'arab) 
point to the Jerahmeelite border. .So also does Hurfitah (i.c., 
Hamath = Maacah) and perhaps P.eth-tappnah (see Nai'HTU- 
hi.m). ‘ Hebron ' in the gloss oti ‘ Klrjaih-arl>a ’ is probably (as 
in some other cases) a corruption of ‘ Rehoboth ' ; F may already 
have found this corruption in the written list which he seems to 
have used. ‘ Zior,' then, is probably a corruption of the name 
of some Jerahmeelite place near Rehoboth. One cannot help 
thinking of Missur, properly the name of a region (see M izraim, 
§ 2 b), but possibly also of a town (cp Cusham -jerahmeel 
[Shechem]). The reading of ©al may suggest an identification 
with Zair ((/. v .). 

Van de Velde and Conder, however, identify Zior with Sa'ir 
' or {PEFM 3 309) Si'air, 4.^ m. X. from Hebron, where a tomb 
of Esau is shown. Eusebius (('>A2l*3 ig) mentions a village Sior 
between iElia and Eleutheropolis. t. K. C. 

ZIPH (^I'T ; zCeJltt) [BAL]), whence the gentilic 
Ziphites, or, incorrectly [see Fs. 54], Ziphims (D'CT ; 
2[€]lct)AiOl. tS. 23 i 9 26i Fs. 54 title ZKjjeOYC T])- 
I. An unidentified town belonging to Jiulah, situated 
towards the border of Edom (Josh. 1624 [? B]). On the 
new theory which makes David carve out for himself 
at first a principality in the Negeb, this more southern 
Ziph may have a claim to be that intended in the early 
tradition. See 2, end. 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 1655 ; 

I o^eL^ [B]), mentioned together with Maon, C armel, and 
I Jutah. Its connection with the clan of Caleb, which at 
j one time had its seat about Hebron (but see below), is 
expressed in genealogical form in 1 Ch. 242,“ and again 
in iCh. 4i6, where Ziph and Ziphah (rrm .yt ; ^a(pa 
Kat ^aipa [B], ^L<pai k. ^aicpa [.\], k. ^Lcpa [L]) are 
‘.sons’ of (the unknown) Jeuai.ei.eel (</.v.). Ziph 
and that part of the wilderness of Judah to which it 
gave its name are mentioned in the account of David's 
outlawry (i S. 23 14^), and the surrounding hill country 
with its many caves supplied admirable ‘ lurking places ’ 
and ‘strongholds’ (18.231419, and cp t Macc. 231). 

' See Gender’s description of the fantastic cones and 
knife-like ridges of the hills of Ziph [PEFQ, 1875, 
P. 43)- 

Ziph existed in the time of Jerome, who places it 8 
R. m. from Hebron ( DX*-' 159 14 ; cp 26840^). This 
is too much by nearly half. The true site was found 
by Robinson at Tell Zif. a conspicuous mound, 2882 
ft. above sea-level, and 8-9 ni. .8E. of Hebron, with no 
trace of buildings at the present day, but with some 
cisterns. A little to the E. , on a low hill or ridge, 

I there are broken walls and foundations ; but these do 
not represent the city fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 118; 
see below). Conder endeavours to show that there 

1 Furness's translation SBOT). But cp Che. 

and Bertholet, Stelhinf^, 182. 

2 jLiap[e]tcra[?] [liA](MT, Mesha [g v .]), the father ’ of Ziph, 
is in 2 Ch. H 8 mentioned along with Ziph (^eij3[B]). 
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never was a ‘wood ’ in the districi of Ziph (see i S. 23 15, 
E\", and see below). ‘ The country is emphatically a 
dry land, looking down on the barren wastes which lie 
above the Dead Sea between Masada and Engedi. 
There is no moisture capable of supporting vegetable 
growth ’ {PEFQ, 1875, p. 45). G. A. Smith (//G 306 n., 
307 n. ) substantially agrees. 

Among the many difficult points connected with the Hebrew 
traditions is this — Was the chief Calebite city Hebron or Reho- 
BOTH (7.7'.)? If the latter, then the Ziph of iCh. 242 maybe 
that mentioned in Josh. 15 24. And another is this— Was David’s 
Ziph the first or the second place so called? The (Horesh) 
of I S. 23 15 may very well be a corruption of Tntt'N (Ashhur) 
which seems to have been a name nearly equivalent to Jerah* 
meel. We may also doubt about Rehoboam’s Ziph, as well as 
about the other names in 2Ch. 11 6-10 (see Rehoboam). 

T. K. C. 

ZIPHION (iVaV). Gen. 46 16 = Xu. 26 15, Zephon 
[q.v.). 

ZIPHRON (P' 131 , scarcely ‘stench,' see Zanoah, 
but cp Names, § 106, n. 1 ; Aect)pooNA [B]. etj)- 
; zee})- ^ point on the X. frontier of 

Canaan, Xu. IUgf. According to Furrer "828) 

and Socin (Baed.<-’ 395). the mod. /.aferdfjefP (Rob. 
gives ez-Zayerdfie/i), KSE. of cr-Restdn, This, how- 
ever, does not suit Fiirrer’s own view of the frontier, 
for Eadad (his Zedad) is SSE. of Zaferdnch, whereas 
it should lie to the X. Hence Miihlau, in Riehm’s 
Hll'B, following Wetz. [Reiseber. 88), prefers the ruins 
called y.ifrdn, fourteen hours XE. of Damascus. 

There is reason to think, however, that the description 
originally referred to the Negeb (see Zed ad), that Ziphron 
corresponds to the SiBRAiM of I'^zekiel, and that both names 
are corruptions of Zarephath. See Zedad. t. K. C. 

ZIPPOR (li 2 >*, -ibV; cen(j)bop[BAFL]). Balak 

(7.7/.), king of Moab, is called ‘son of Zippor ’ (Nu. 2224 1016 
23 t 8 Josh. 249 Jiidg. II25), i.e., either son of a person called 
Zippor (‘bird’), or ‘native of Zarephath,’ the ZarepLathiles 
being a section of the N. Arabian Alisrites (see Zarephath, 
Mizkaim, § 2/9* It is probable that jnsi as the Edomite king 
Shaul (.\V Saul) was a Ali-i-rite of Rehobolh (see 11 el.\), so the 
Moabite king Balak was a Misriteof Zarephath (unless indeed 
Balak was king of Musri ; .see Moses, § 17X The Cushite wife 
of Moses hore the startlingly similar name Zipporah (7.7A). 
See, however, Names, g 68. t. K. C. 

ZIPPORAH (IT’IS’li; cerrctxjOpdv [BAFL]), daughter 
of Hobab or Jethro, ‘priest of Midian,' and wife of 
Moses (Ex. 221, J ; 425, J ; IS2, E). 

In Nu. 12i(5 she is called a ‘Cushite woman’; ‘Misrite’ 
would perhaps have been more accurate, but Missur (= IM usri) 
and Cush in X. Arabia were contiguous (.see Cush, 2). On the 
significance of her name (probably a distortion of Zarephath), 
and of her connection with Moses, see Mose.s, g§ 4, 7, and cp 
CiRcu.MCisioN, g 2; Zarephath ; Zippor. 

In its present form the name means ‘bird’; cp 
X.\.MES, § 68. There is an Aramaic proper name xisi: 
in CIS (lOi) II2 122; the Greek equivalent being 
( 76 (p(pepa (S. A. Cook, Aram. G/oss. 102, who refers to 
Cl. -Gan. Rcc. d’ archloL 1885, p. 23). The nante 
Zippor [not Zipporah) occurs as a woman’s name in 
Talm. Jer. Gitti?i, 63. T. K. C. 

ZITHRI, RV Sithri (''iDp; for origin see Sethur), 
b. Uzziel, a (Kohathite) Levite, Ex. 622 (treypet [B], creOpet [Al, 
crerpt [FLJ). 

ZIV (IT). I K. 6137 RV,AVZif. See Month, § 2 (2). 
ZIZ, GOING UP OF (]‘'-Vn nPPD), a pass in the 
S. of Palestine, 2 Ch. 20 16 (thn <\naBacin <\CAe 
[B.A], T. A. THC e^OXHC ACICA [E])- The name looks 
suspicious ; but the ordinary view that the W'ady Hasasa, 
by which the old Roman road leads from En-gedi to 
Jerusalem, is meant, is plausible. 

T he mention of Hazazon-tamar (7.7^.) in ?/. 2, however, 
introduces a perplexing element into the geograph)*. For a 
way out of the difficulty, see Negeb, g 7. t. K. C, 

ZIZA (NT'T, perhaps abbrev. , § 58, cp Zaza, Zuzim). 

1. A prince of Simeon (g 5 [ii.]), temp. Hezekiah ; i Ch. 437 

(au>aa\ [B?]. Cov^a [A], [LI). 

2. One of Rehoboam’s children by Maacah ; 2 Ch. 11 20 



I For a southern Zaferaneh (cp Rob. 2 185) see Asphar. 
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ZIZAH (njn). I Ch. 23 II. See Zina. 

ZOAN (jrV ; TdvNic [BNA]), an Egyptian city. 0 . 
Vg., and Tg. identify it with Tanis, certainly correctly. 
The city had the name in Coptic times, Dja[a)ni 

(also Djaane, Djani). The Greeks called it Tdvts (thus 
0 ). T'he modern Arabic name is Sdn, Consequently, 
the name must have been pronounced Sa'ne, Sant, by 
the Hebrews (following the later habit of dropping the 
feminine termination [t]). 

The city, the capital of the 14th nomos of Lower 
Egypt, near the XE. edge of the Delta, w'as situated 
on the right bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, in 
a plain which is at present, in summer, a marshy pro- 
longation of the Menzaleh lake, in winter a salt-desert. 
The modern village of San is inhabited mostly by fisher- 
men. I'he adjoining mound, Sdn el-hagar, ‘stone 
San,' W’as excavated first in part by Mariette in 1860, 
then completely by Petrie (in 1883-84, see Tanis 1 and 
2 , 1885). There w'ere found many statues, sphinxes, 
obelisks, etc., belonging to a large temple, begun (it 
would seem) by kings of the sixth dynasty, continued 
in the twelfth dynasty, and completed by the greatest 
builder among the l^haraohs, Rameses 11 . See, on the 
fragments of the largest monolithic colossus known, 
Egypt, § 37. The temple seems to have had a length 
of about 1000 ft. King Psusennes of the tw'enty-first 
dynasty built a huge wall of bricks around it. The 
importance of the city is shown by the fact that 
Rameses 11 . seems to have resided there and that the 
twenty -first dynasty originated from the city. In 
Esarhaddon’s and Asur-bani -pal's time, Sa'im or Si'nu 
was the seat of a prince ; on its sack by the Assyrians 
see Tirhakaii. In Strabo (802) it still figures as a 
considerable place. Of its ultimate downfall not much 
is known. 

The biblical mentions are as follows. In Is. 19 n 13, 
the princes of Zoan represent Egypt (13 || with X'^oph- 
Memphis). In 30 4, the Israelites are blamed for send- 
ing embassies to Zoan ; the passage looks as if the 
Pharaohs were still residing at Zoan al times. In 
Ezek. 30 14, Zoan stands parallel with the old capital of 
Upper Egypt, No, w'hich shows that in Lower Egypt 
only Memphis can have rivalled Tanis in importance. 
Perhaps it is thus to be explained that Ps. 78 (12 43) 
speaks of the wonders done ‘ in the land of Egypt, in 
the field of Zoan ’ in Moses’ time. Zoan-Tanis seems 
to have been considered as the capital of Egypt, or at 
least of the Delta, in the time of the psalmist. The 
inference that Zoan w*as the residence of Pharaoh in 
Moses’ time and that ‘ fields of Zoan ’ and Goshen were 
equivalent expressions has often been drawn by scholars, 
especially by Brugsch, who tried to show the identity of 
Rameses and Zoan.- Brugseh’s arguments however, 
are fallacious (although Rameses II. may have resided 
here, see above) ; certainly (Joshen cannot have extended 
to tlie surroundings of Tanis. 

The curious remark Xu. 1322 (Hebron w'as built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt) seems to imply that 
the writer considered Tanis as one of the oldest cities of 
Egypt. Indeed, we can trace it to the sixth dynasty 
(see above) ; as capital of the nome it may belong to 
prehistoric times. Chronological conclusions about the 
date of Hebron’s foundation cannot, of course, be draw'u 
from the biblical remark, whether taken literally or not.® 

w. M. M. 

ZOAR (“i^V, in Gen. 19 22 30 “iPi'iT ; CHpiop 

© 

2 See "Rameses, § 3, on Brugseh’s argument (followed by Ebers, 
Durch Gosgn, 498), and Exodus, § 10. 

3 A stele of the time of Rameses II., found at Tanis, was 
curiously d.Tled ‘year 400 of king Set.’ If this dale has a 
historical basis, it must mean that about 1700 B.c. the cult of 
Set was established (by Hyksos-kings?), not that Tanis was then 
founded, as some .scholars have assumed. 
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[BXADEP'Q] ; cif- [^J 5 Gen. 13 lo zOfORA 
[ADEL] ; in Jer. 4834 zofOp [BXA] ; Vg. Segor), a 
locality mentioned in Gen. 13 10 14 2 8 19 22 /. 30 Dt. ! 
343 Is. 155 Jer. 4834t. It is commonly jjlaced to the 
SE. of the Dead .Sea, which may be correct so far as 
Is. los and Jer. 4834 are concerned, but hardly for Gen. 
and Dt. [ll.cc. ). 1 

'I'here is in fact a considerable body of evidence for the view 
that the chief .seat of the southern Isrnelitish legends was the f 
Jerahmeelite territory, bordering on Musri and Edom. See j 
Isaac, Jacob, and especially Sodom and Gomorrah. The j 
play on the meaning of ‘ Zoar ’ in Gen. l‘.>2o 22 is only accounted | 
for, if the true name of the city was or rather 

.Mi.ssnr (Musri). 'I'he ‘ Zoar ' of legend was really ‘ Mi.ssur ’ ; it 
was one of the citie.sof Musri in N. Arabia, towards S. Palestine. 
Cp Mi.sraim, § 2 (/^). Upon the new theory, (Jen. 13 10, wliere 
‘Zoar’ appears to be distinctly placed in the Jordan valley, 
originally ran thus, ‘ .Vnd Lot lifted up his eyes, and saw that 
the whole of Jerahmeel a primitive corruption of 

well* watered, [before V.ahwe destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah) like the garden of Vahwe, like the land of Misrim, 
in the direction of Missur.’ Here, however, it is probable that 
^lissur really mean.s the land of Missur ; may be 

omitted as an unintelligent alteration of n'lfO ri^ND. Ball (cp 
Garden, §4, n.) prefers reading ‘ Zo.an ’ (Pesh. ?). Ihit 
surely ‘ like the land of Egypt ’ was clear enough, without a 
limiting or e.vplanatory appendage. ‘ Egypt,' however, is not 
to be e.vpected in this context, and the flebrew traditions 
centre (as new evidence appears to show) in the Negeb and 
the N. Arabian border. For the later traditional view of Zoar 
see Moab, and on the whole question of the original Zoar 
cp Sodom. q', K, r: 

ZOBAH (n^lV, coyBcN. [BAL]), or more fully Aram- 
ZOBAH □"IN, Ps. 60 heading, cooBcyA 

1 The or Aram-zoba (NllV 'N, 2 S. 106 8, but 
prevalent Akam-zob.mi), the home of one of 

theory. s 'thirty' (2 S. 2836; Aynamccoc 

[B.A], maCCaBa ^Iso the name of 

an Aramaean state, whose king Hadadezer was defeated 
by David {2 S. 81-14 10 15^). In iS. I447 ‘the kings ! 
of Zobah ’ are said to have been defeated by Saul, - and 
in 2 Ch. 83 Solomon is asserted to have taken Hamath- j 
zobah {'(ianaoi'^a [B], ainad' ' aovf^a [;\], efiaOcr. [L]); | 
the latter designation is thought to imply the same 
(erroneous?) eoneeption of the importance of Zobah 
which is found in {a) 2 S. 83 8 lOis-ig^z, but not in the 
narrative {d) which contains 2 S. 10 1 -14 19^. This at ' 
lea?5t is clear, that in the respective strata of narrative ' 
different views of the position of the kingdom of Zobah ■ 
are suggested. If the view implied in the former 
stratum {<?) is correct, the idea that David was one of 
the mightiest monarchs of his time is not an extrava- 
gant one, for here the kingdom of Zobah under lladad- 
ezer is represented as dominating the whole of Syria, 
whereas in the latter stratum {b) Zobah appears with 
Beth-rkhob, Maacah, and IsiiToHor Tob, as an ally 
of the Ammonites. This difference of view has been 
explained by the supposition that two different Zobalis 
have been confounded (see David, § 9, with n. 2, 
where references are given for the evidence). One, to 
the N. of Damascus and Hamath, rieli in copper 
(2.S. 88), was conceivably the mat Xuhassi^ of the 
Am. Tablets ( 3 / 5 L 5 22, ete. ), if Xuhassi means ‘ copper ’ 
according to Hal^vy’s theory cp 

Copper, § 3). The other Zobah corresponds to the 
* districts of Subitu,’ referred to by Asur-bani-pal {/vB 
2217), and was S. of Damascus, perhaps (so \Vi. AOF 
1 467) between Haunin and the Sea of Galilee, Two 
cities of the former Zobah (as we may provisionally say) . 
are named in 2 S. 88, viz., Betah and Berothai (on these 1 
see Tebah, Berothai, Berothah). i 

^ Marquart’s suggestion (see Joel, 3) to read is only a 

step towards the right solution (see § 2). ^ ^ 

2 This, however, is probably due to a partisan of Saul, who 
wishes his favottrite to vie with David (Saul, § 3). 

3 HaUvy supports this by the conjecture that is a con- 
traction of 'loins', ‘bright yellow,' and compares XaAxi? from 
yoAko?, ‘copper.' Chalcis was on the slopes of ;Vntilibanus (cp 
Wi. A T Unters. 180). On the situation of Nuha.^si, cp Flinders j 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt ^ 179. 
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The preceding theory assumes the getier.^I accuracy of the 
M r of the passage of 2 S. referred to. There is grave reason, 
however, to hold tliat this a.s.sumption i.s 
2. New theory, erroneous. 'I'he Aram with which David 
had relations was, according to the still 
discoverable earlier form of the traditions, not the northern but 
a southern Aram — i.e., the Jerahmeelites of the Negeb, and, 
if we use the many parallels and analogies of other restored 
pass.ages, it is not diflicult to recover the probable originals of 
riames of places miswritten by the redactor. 1 1 should, however, 
first of all, be noticed to the credit of Winckler that, noticing 
the combination of IJeth-rehob and Zobah, and the designation 
of Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, as Heth-rehob, he has suggested 
that both names represent one and the same state (U/ 1 141^!). 
'I'liis is, in fact, very near the truth. 'I’lie statement in 2 S. 83 
should probably run thus, * And David .smote Hadad [. . . .J, a 
native of Rehoboth, king of Zarephath,! when he went to turn 
him (David) back from the river (of Musri], '‘<2 Ver.se 8 in it.s 
original form probably spoke only of one royal city, viz., 
Rehoboth ; of this Rejah gives one and Berothai another 
corruption. 3 In 106 the allies of the b'ne Ammon were probably 
given as .Vram-rehoboih (to which Aram-zol)a is probably a 
gloss),-* .Maacah (the southern Maacali), and 'Fubal ; Helam in 
vz’. 16/. represents Jerahmeel (place-name). In i .S. 14 47 
HDlii 'D8D (‘ the kings of Zobah ’) is miswritten for 
(Jerahmeel-zarephath); see Saul, § 3. In 28.3836 we need 
not question the reading, ‘ Igal, b. Nathan, of Zobah,’ for 
‘Zobah' here too represents ‘ Zarephatli,' wliile ‘Igal’ (like 
‘Joel’ and ‘G.aal') is a popular corruption of ‘Jerahmeel.’ 
1 hat ‘ Zarephath ' should sometimes be used comprehensively, 
sometimes with a narrower reference, affords no ground for 
surprise. ‘ Zarephathites ’ is constantly used widely, and yet 
primarily, of course, it merely meant the people of the city of 
Zarephath. On ‘ Hamath-zobah ’ (Maacath-zarephatli), 2Ch. 83 
see .SoLO.MON, § 7. 

Ndldeke (A’Z 1 232) places Zobah ‘nearly in the region of 
Emesa.’ Elsewhere (see Merom) it is suggested th.at Merom 
(Josh. 11 5 7) may be the second or more southerly Zoliah. 

T. K. C. 

ZOBEBAH (□□□•’’in), with ‘Anub'and the 'families 
of Aharhel, the son of Ilaruin.' is (perha()s) connected 
genealogically with 'Fekoa (MT CoZ [y.7'.]), iCh. 48 
(caBaGA [B], CCOBhBa [A], Ci 5 s.B- [B])- 'I'KKOA. 

ZODIAC (nhjP), Job 38 32 EV Mazzarotii 

{q.v. ). See also Stars, § 3 (</). 

ZOHAR (inv, § 66 ; ‘ reddish-white ? ' see Colours, 
§ 7; GAAP [BADEL]). 

1. Probably the name of thccl in to which Ejjhron the Hittite 
(from Rehobothite [?J, see REnonoTn) belonged (Gen. *J3 8 ‘269). 
l^ossibly we should read HlJ, Zekaii. 

2. b. SiMEO.N (§ 9) ; .see Zerah (4). 

3. b. A.shhur, a Judahlte (i Ch. 4 7 ; Kr. ‘and Zuhar.' 

RVi“g- ; Kt. “in*'? see IzhaR, 2 ; «al cr. (B.\], Kai ei<rap (Lj). 

ZOHELETH, STONE OF (nbnjn laX, 'Serpent’s 

Stone ‘ [BDB], but see below). Tliis stone was evidently 
sacred, like the fountain En-rogel beside which it 
stood, and in the building which enclosed it .Adonijah, 
as claimant of the crown of Israel, probably held his 
saerificial feast (i K. I9). 

Gk. readings are : AiOot' tov ^(neXeO [.V], . . . Tb»'€i'^6aAa0(l.,|, 
atOr} Tov (B); cp irapa t'tji' Tnj-yljj/ r'ljr ei' tw /Sao-iAocuJ 

7rapaSeicr<o, Jos. Ant. vii. 14 4. 

There must have been something remarkable about 
it. Very possibly it was overlaid with a ' l^rilliant ' 
metal called ri^ni, zohAet/i, and eorresponding to the 
Ass. zahahl.^ There were two brazeit i)illars before the 
temple at Jerusalem (i K. 41721). 'Fhe 'stone of 
Zoheleth ’ may have been a ruder pillar of the same 
sort. Some writers would |)Iace Zoheleth in the rocky 
way near the village of Silwan (Siloah) called Zahweleh. 

I K. 141 implies that those who were with Adonijah 
could see what went on in the valley of Kedron : this, 
however, would have been quite easy from Zahweleh 
(see Buhl, Pal. 94 ; Baed.Gl 100). 

Wellhausen (//c/V/.(2) 146) suggests a connection with the 
‘ brilliant ’ planet Saturn (cp the Ar. proper name Zuhal). 

1 The vague notice in 2 S. 8 1 (where 0'rt£-^D represents 
CTlSTi) probably comes from another source. 

2 Read, with Winckler, ink 27.78. 

3 In Ezek. 47 16 the names should probably be Maacath, 
Rehoboth, Zarephath (see Sibraim and Crit. Bib.) 

•* Note that no extra number of warriors is put down for 
Beth-rehob. 

3 Cp the pas.sages cited by Del. Ass. HU'B, s.v. ‘ zahalu.’ 
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Others {e.g. WRS, RS^) 172, and Benzinger, Kdn. 4) doubt- 
fully connect the sacred fountain and stone with the Dragon’s 
Well of Neh. 213 (see Dragon). Zoheleth might mean 
‘serpent.’ T. K. C. 

ZOHETH (rimt) and Ben-zoheth {q.v,), sons of 
Ishi, a descendant of Judah, i Ch. 420 (z6k)<XN [I^]» 
2COX<\0 ZACO0 U-])- 

ZOPHAH (nD**lV ; ccox<^0- ca)(})<\c [B] ~(pd,p, 

[.■\]), a-ov^a [L]), a name in a genealogy of Asher (q.v.^ § 4 2), 
iCh. 735/t 

ZOPHAI ('Siv), I Ch.626 [ii], see Zuph. 

ZOPHAR (nS[’|]V ; cco4)Ap [BNAC]), one of Job’s 
friends, a Naaniathite (Job 2ii Hi 20i 429 [and ^ 7 ^ 
0]t)- Naamaii {q.v.) was in S\V. Judah; but the 
clan which settled there was doubtless of Calebite and 
therefore of Edomite extraction (ep ‘Xaam,’ i Ch.415). 
The poet must have reckoned ‘ Zophar ’ as an Edomite. 

Probably the writer took the name from the notices in Gen. 
36 1 1 15 I Ch. 1 36, where 13;^ (Gen.) or (Ch.) — both forms mis- 
written for “is'ii- (see 0) — occurs among the sons of Elipbaz, son 
of Esau. (See Zepho.) Still, ‘ Naamathite ’ is hardly the name 
we e.xpect. Possibly come from and this, 

by transposition, from Zophar, then, like Eliphaz would 

be called a Temanite. 

Dozy’s correction (see Di., 20), 'riDj’T ‘a man of Raamah ’ 
(<7.7'.), and Hommel's, 'j'yo, ‘ Minajan’(cp 0, 6 MJelii'aios and, 
2 II 42 ije, 6 M[e]u'aia»i/ / 3 a<nA.eus), seem less plausible. 

T. K. C. 

ZOPHIM (D'pv, CKOTTid.N [BAFL]), apparently a 
mountain-district (mC', see Field, i), where was the 
‘height of the Pisgah,’ Nu. 23i4. Dillmann, but not 
Kautzseh {//-S'), renders 'y niir ‘ the field of watchers,’ 
and supposes that there in times of danger watchers 
were stationed, or else that there diviners were wont 
to scan the heavens or the flight of birds for omens. 

In Nu. 21 20, however, ‘ the height of the Pisgah ’ is said to be 
‘in the highland of Moab,’ or rather (see Moab, § 14) ‘of 
Missur.’ This suggests that C'ri* is a corrupt or mutilated form 
of the name of a region or a clan — i.e., either of or of 
C'DS'i'k. It was in fact probably a mountain not far from 
Zarephath that was meant in the original story. See further 
Nebo i., § 2. T. K. C. 

ZOPHIM, RAMATHAIM, See Ramathaim. 

ZORAH (nriV, as if ‘ hornet’ ; cp HinV ; c<\pAd^)- 
A city repeatedly mentioned, but not easy so to locate 
as to suit all the textual phenomena. It was closely 
connected with the story of Samson ; but the scene of 
this story seems to have been differently viewed at 
different times (see S.vmson). It was Danite — of that 
there can be no doubt (Judg. 132, aapaX [B] ; Josh. 
1941, aapad [B]}. 

Zorah is included in the same group with Eshtaol and Ashna, 
among the cities of the Shephclah (Josh. 1033, AV Zoreah, 
paa [B]) : but the kernel of the name Eshtaol (Shaol or Saul) is 
probably Jerahmeelite. It is al.so mentioned in Neh. 11 29 (AV 
Zareah, om. BN*A, crapa tL])and in 2 Ch. 11 10 as fortified by 
Rehoboam ; but in both passages there seems upon critical 
grounds to be reason to think that the original text referred to 
places in the Negeb. In 1 Ch. 2 53 we find the Zorathites 
(AV Zareathites, o-apaQaloi [BA], capaa^i [L] among 

the families of Kirjalh-jearim, cp i Ch. 4 2 (apaOet [B], a-apaOt [A], 
croiAa0irjA. [L]) ; also in 254 where the Zorites (T'"iVn, Tjcapet 
[B] . . . paei [A], a-apadi [L]), together with the Man'AHETH- 
ITES (^»’.7'. , and cp Manoam) are sons of Salma the ‘ father ’ of 
Belh-lehem. But the genealogy' is Calebite ; jearim in Kirjalh- 
jearim may represent ‘Jerahmeel’; Shobal and Salma are 
N. Arabian names, and Beth-lehem certainly represents Beih- 
jerahmeel, a name which, in such a context, we naturally assign 
to the Negeb. Ephrath too is primarilj'^ a name of the 
Negeb. It would seem therefore that in spite of the 
assignment of Zorah to the Shephelah in Josh. 15 33, and its 
combination with Aijalon in Josh. 10 41 we must admit that a 
confusion has been made by the redactors of the OT texts 
between a Zorah in the Shephelah and a place of a similar 
name (probably nys Zoar, or Zur, or even Missur), 
and of equal strategic importance, in the Negeb, not far from 
Belh-jerahmeel (confounded by redactors sometimes with Beth- 
lehem in Judah, sometimes with Aijalon). 

The Zorah of the Shephelah would be the modern 
Sara, which stands on an eminence on the N. side of 
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the Wady Sarar, opposite Beth-shemesh and 14 m. W. 
from Jerusalem. On the importance of the situation 
see GASm. NG 21 The Zoar (?) of the Negeb we 
cannot venture to locate. t. k. c. 

ZOROBABEL {zopoB^BeA [Ti. WH]). Mt. 1 12 /. 
AV, RV Zerubbabel. See Genealogies, ii., § 2{c). 
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Names (§ 1). 

Early obscurity (§ 2). 
Ancient accounts (§ 3). 
Zoroaster (§ 4 /I). 

Dale, sources (§ 6 yC). 
Ormazd, Ahriman (§ 8). 
Other spirits (§§ 9-13). 
Dualism (§ 12). 


Man, judgment (g§ 13-15). 
Ethics (8 16). 

Worship, Magi (§ 17). 

History, origin (§ 18 /C). 
Influence on Israel (§§ 20-22). 
Resurrection, * Wisdom,’ etc, 

(§§ 23-25)- 

Literature (§ 26, end). 


Of Mazdaism, the religion of the Perso- Iranians, 
Zoroaster is regarded as the prophet ; hence the religion 

^ r is often called Zoroastrianism. Western 

1. Na.mes for • , ,, , 

p . writers, however, more usually speak 

reli^^^on doctrine of the Magi. It is not 

^ ' easy to say with certainty whether or 

not we are entitled to interchange the three terms, 
Mazdaism, Zoroastrianism, and Magism, as if they 
2 E rl synonymous. Positive information 

/ regarding the religious condition of 

0 scuri y. Iran during the oldest historical 

period is almost entirely wanting. It is not absolutely 
certain, for example, of what faith Cyrus the Great 
was an adherent. With reference, moreover, to the 
antecedent conditions in Eastern Iran, which must have 
))layed an important role in the early development of 
the Persian religion, our sources are very scanty through- 
out. Our oldest positive witnesses for the belief in 
Mazda are the comprehensive inscriptions of Darius I., 
through which runs a strong vein of faith and pious 
devotion. Darius never wearies of glorifying the just 
and good guidance of the supreme god, Aiiramazda 
(Ormazd). The other gods are mentioned only incident- 
ally. Religious matters are often spoken of quite in the 
style of the later Avesta. The greatest evil is falsehood. 
The spirit of falsehood, the adversary (cp ‘Satan ’) of 
Mazda, is not mentioned by any name. We are there- 
fore confronted by the question, — Is the mere name of 
Mazda itself a positive proof of the Zoroastrian origin 
of the early Persian religion, or must the dualism be 
explicitly present as the essential mark of the prophet’s 
teaching? Herodotus, moreover, our oldest authority, 
says nothing of Ahriman in his account of the religion 
of the Persians, nor does he mention the name of 
Zoroaster. Accordingly, C. de Harlez disputes the 
view that the Persians under the first Achremenians 
were Zoroastrians. He also lays stress on the fact that 
the burial rites of the Persians, as pictured by Hero- 
dotus {I140), are directly opposed to the Zoroastrian 
injunctions. Darmesteter rightly objects that it is not 
the intention of Darius to publish a creed or articles of 
faith. Herodotus, in a well-known passage (1 131-140), 
describes only the religious usages of the Persians, and 
expressly states that he does not know the whole truth 
regarding their customs connected with the disposal of 
the bodies of the dead. Darmesteter therefore comes 
to the conclusion that the Zoroastrian religion was in 
force in Persia at the time of Darius I. In practice, 
however, it was only the priestly caste of the Magi that 
was bound to rigid observance of the rule. Among the 
laity the religious prescriptions and usages did not have 
so binding a force nor so wide a scope as they had later 
at the time of the Sassanians. W'indischmann had 
already expressed the conviction that Darius and his 
successors were genuine Zoroastrians, the name Aiira- 
mazda being as inseparable from the religion of Zoro- 
aster as the name of Christ was from Christianity. 
This supposition would become a certainly if West is 
right in his conclusion that the Persian calendar, which 
is distinctly Zoroastrian in its naming of months and 
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days, had been introduced at the time of Darius, about 
505 B. c. The entire question as to the Achmmenians 
being Xoroastrians is still under discussion. We know, 
at least, that Arta.xerxes I. and his successors were 
Zoroastrians. 

For references consult C. de Harlez, Az^es/a,(^) 1881, Introd. 
X, xvil, ccx ; Darmesteter, 4 (1880), Introd. xliv (2nd ed. 

1895); Zend-Avesta (3 vois., 1893), vol. 3 , Introd. Ixx ; Win* 
dischniann, Zoroastrische Studicn (1863), 121 ; West, SDE 47 
(1897), Introd. xliv. 

According to Herodotus (IT32) no Persian could 
sacrifice without a Magian priest, d'his indirectly proves 
p ^ , that there was a religious connection be- 

’ ® tween the Persians and the Magians, 

° * Everything implied in the statements of 
the Greeks regarding the usages and the doctrines of the 
^lagi is genuinely Zoroastrian. 'Phe Magi allowed the 
bodies of their dead to be torn by dogs and birds of prey. 
They regarded it as a laudable act to kill as many ants, 
snakes, and other vermin as possible, whilst they held 
the life of a dog as sacred as the life of a man {Herod. 
1146). Marriage of near relations was with them a pious 
custom (Strabo, 15 20). All these things are treated with 
some fulness in the A vesta. Plutarch [de Is. et Os. 46) 

explains the Magian zeal for destroying all unclean 
animal life on the ground of the Zoroastrian theology, 
and quite in accordance with the Avesta, as follows : 

‘ Among plants, they attribute the one to the Good 
Divinity, the other to the Evil Genius ; similarly with 
regard to animals ; the dog,^ birds, and the hedgehog 
belong to the Good Divinity ; the w^ater-rat belongs to 
the Evil One. On this account they esteem him fortunate 
who has killed the most of these beasts.’ Plutarch 
[l.c.) gives a sketch of the doctrines of the Magian 
Zoroaster and of the mythology of the Magians. He 
clearly develops the outlines of the dualistie system ; 
the two primeval spirits and their incessant warfare ; 
creation and counter -creation ; the division of the 
universe ; its limited existence ; the end of the evil 
principle *, the regeneration and purification of the 
W'orld [de Is. 47 ; partly drawn from Theopompus). 

Areimanios was mentioned for the first time beside Oromazdes 
in a lost work of Aristotle, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(prouem. 8). The name of Zoroaster occurs earlier in a fragment 
(29) of Xanlhos, and in Plato {Alcib.X 122), who calls him the 
son of Oromazdes. For Western writers Zoroaster is always 
the Magus or the founder of Magianism (Pint., l.c.\ Plato, l.c.\ 
Diog. Laert., prooem. 2 ; other passages in de Harlez, <?/. cit., 
189; Max Duncker, GA<^^ ^50). The ancients also give soine 
details as to tlie childhood of Zoroaster and his hermit life 
(Pliny, II.VSO2; Plutarch, Xuuia, 4; Dio Chrysostom. 2 60). 
They call him sometimes a Bactrian, sometimes a Median or 
Persian (cp Jackson in Jour. Amer. Or. Soc. 10222). No reli- 
ance can be placed on their references to his extreme antiquity. 
Hermippus of Smyrna placed him 5000 years before the Trojan 
War ; Xanthos, 6000 years before Xerxes ; Aristotle assigned him 
a similar antiquity (Pliny, 11 X 30 r 2 ; Diog. Laert. procem. 2 ; cp 
Jackson, Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 17 3, and Zoroaster^ 150-178). 
Agalhias (2 24) rightly remarks that it is no longer possible to 
determine with any certainty when he lived and legislated. ‘ The 
Persians,’ he adds, ‘say that Zoroaster lived under Hystaspes, 
but do not make clear whether by this name is meant the father 
of Darius or another Hystaspes.’ 

What the Greeks regard as the doctrines of the 
Magi the Iranians themselves call the doctrines of 
Zoroaster. T'he native accounts bring 


4. Iranians 
on Zoroaster. 


the personality of Zoroaster into the 
foreground. To him alone Mazda 
vouchsafed the Law and the Holy Faith, and ordained 
him as the teacher of men. The Avesta, or Zoroastrian 
bible, makes only occasional reference to the external 
circumstances of Zoroaster’s life, for the part of the 
Avesta which was specially devoted to the story of his 
life, the so-called Spend-Nask, is lost. Its contents, 
however, have been worked into the Pahlavi literature, 
which in three places gives a description of his life. 
These interesting accounts, two of which occur in the 
fifth and seventh books of the Dinkard and one in the 
Zartusht-namak ,2 have been translated by E. W. West 

^ Contrast Is. 663 (see Doc, § 3). 

2 This forms part of the Selections o/Zdd-sparam. 
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under the title, * Marvels of Zoroastrianism,' in SUE 
47(1897). 

J'hese narratives have a mythical tinge that is quite 
oriental ; they are not histories, they are legends. Al- 
ready in the Avesta Zoroaster appears for the most part 
as a legendary personality. 

He stands in personal intercourse with the divinity. At his 
appe.aring all nature rejoices {Vasht, 1893) ; he enters into con- 
flict with the demons and rids the earth of their presence ( J ai/t/, 
17 19) ; Satan approaches him a.s tempter to make him renounce 
Ins faith endidad, li> 6 ). 'I'he history of his life is a succession 
of marvels. The divine powers themselves initiate him 
his high calling, and during the whole of his prophetic career 
they stand by luni with their counsel. 

^lany scholars therefore have regarded the personality 
of the prophet as purely mythical (Darmesteter; Kern, 
according to Tide, Kompendium, § 99). 'Fhis is cer- 
tainly going too far. T'here is no reason to doubt the 
existence of the religious founder, Zoroaster ; he lives 
too strongly in tradition. The legend of Zoi oa.stcr is 
not one to be deprived of all historical foundation. 

Zoroaster’s real name is Zarailmshtra, .Modern 
Persian, Zardusht ; it seems to mean, ' Possessor of 

6 Tradi old camels.' His father was Pouriishaspa, 

, . ‘ 1 j of the noble family of the Spitamas, his 

tionai data. UughclhoVa. Regarding his 

native place there is a double tradition. According to 
one, the house of his father was situated in Airyaua 
VaOjo upon a hill of the river Dareja (the modern Darya, 
in northern Azerbaijan), and Zoroaster was born there. 
According to the other tradition he came from Kagha 
(Rai ; see Racks) in Media proper. In Sassanian 
times, kagha as well as Atropatene was an important 
seat of the priesthood. In Ragha resided the Zara- 
thushtroteina, the supreme head of the church. The 
riddle of the contradiction has been solved by Jackson. 
According to a statement of Shahrastiinl, Azerbaijan 
was the home of Zoroaster’s father, whilst his mother 
was by birth from Rai (Jackson, Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 
15228; Darmesteter, 4 Inirod. .xlvii). 

The most important traditional data of Zoroaster’s 
life are as follows. When he was thirty years old, in 
a vision upon the bank of the river l)riit\a, the 
archangel Vohumano aijjjcarcd to him and invited him 
to a conference with Mazda. This first meeting, which 
is recorded also in the Avesta ( Vcjsnci, 43). is to be 
regarded as the coming of the new religion and as the 
beginning of a new era of the world. Seven other 
eonfia-ences followed in the next ten years. In the first 
two vears, at the command of the Lord, Zoroaster 
IJieached the new doctrine to the Kavis and Karpans — 
i.e., the ruling idolatrous priests of the land — in the 
presence of the prince of the region, a Turanian ; but 
without effect. 'Fhc injunction of ‘ next of kin ’ 
marriage shocked them. He then betook himself to 
Seistan, to Parshatgau, who allowed himself to be 
converted, but not in public. It was only Zoroaster's 
own cousin, Maidyoi-maongha, who first openly pro- 
fessed himself his disciple, so that the prophet dis- 
heartened cries out: 'In ten years I have won only a 
single man ! ' Mazda now sent him to the court of 
King Vishlaspa. There he had first to undergo cruel 
imprisonment ; but after two years he finally overcame 
the opposition of the idolatrous priests and converted 
the king. At this time also the brother of the king, 
Zairivairi, as well as the king's son, Spentodata, and 
both the Vizirs, namely, the brothers Frashaoshtra and 
Jamaspa, became wholly devoted to him. Zoroaster 
lived to see the great religious war with King Arejat- 
aspa, who invaded Iran with the Hyaonas and was 
defeated, but met his death by the hand of a Turanian, 
it is said, at the age of 77 years and 40 days. The 
Avesta does not definitely express itself regarding the 
home of King Vishtaspa ; it is only the latest tradition 
that locates the seat of the king, and also the scene 
where Zoroaster successfully taught, in the E. and 
especially towards Bactria. 

If there is anything historical in these notices it is the 
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figure of the royal patron and protector Vishtaspa, 
•who with his weapon broke a path for the truth, and 
became the arm and support of the Zoroastrian religion, 
and freed it from tlie chains in which it had lain bound, 
and raised it to power and spread it abroad’ [Vas/if, 
1399 -loo). His iniluential consort Hutaosa appears to 

have Ictl the way by good example. Zoroaster found 1 
strong support at the court, moreover, in the two 1 
brothers, Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa. The Gathas 
never mention the name of the king without mentioning ^ 
with praise liis two zealous and faithful counsellors. To j 
both of these Zoroaster was related by marriage ; he j 
married Hvogvi the daughter of Frashaoshtra ; and 
Jamaspa married Zoroaster’s daughter, Pouruchista. | 
As to the era of Zoroaster, the extravagant dates ! 
given by the Cireeks have no value. Modern investiga- I 
6 Date avoids mere guesses and places more 

reliance on the native statements. We 
have two dates given by tradition. The one makes a , 
period of 272 years intervene between the beginning of * 
the religion (see above, § 5) and the death of | 
Alexantler the Great (323 B.c. ); whilst according to ' 
the other, the religion had existed in purity for about | 
300 years before the invasion of Alexander. According 1 
to the first statement, Zoroaster would have lived from i 
625 B.c. 10548 B.C. West makes the second statement 
the basis of his reckoning, and taking account of a slight 
omission in the traditional chronology makes the dates 
660-583 B.c. (cp 47, Introd. xxvii and xxxviii). 
These numbers fall within historical times, and the 
former comes near the era of the historical Vishtaspa 
(Hystaspes), the father of Darius I. With this Hystaspes, 
who was satrap in Parthia, it was formerly usual to 
identify the \hshtaspa of the Avesta. This identification, 
however, falls to the ground, at least for the present, 
because of the totally different ancestry of the historical 
Hystaspes and of the Vishtaspa of the legend. 

d'he chief source of information regarding the teaching 
of Zoroaster is the .\vesta. 'I'his was redacted in the 
„ , . , time of the .Sassanidae ; it is drawn, 

. eac mg . j^owever, in part at least, from older 
sources. sources and tradition, d’o the oldest 
tradition belonged the so-called Gathas. They contain 
remnants of the addresses and sermons, delivered before 
the assembled court, and put by tradition into the 
mouth of the prophet, who is conceived of as teaching, 
exhorting, and seeking to win recruits for his cause. 
The Gathas themselves are distinguished in two respects 
from the ‘younger (later) Avesta.’ 

First, the person of Zoroaster appears much less legendary in 
the ( iath'i.s. The scenes of his activity and teaching are placed 
much more vividly before our eyes. His relation to his patrons is 
much more close and real. The Gathas are marked by many 
personal allusions and references which are unknown to the 
younger Avesta. Secondly, the celestial world is much more 

predominantly abstract. Material and naturalistic divinities 
like Mithra are foreign to the Gathas. The external cult and 
ritual sink almost entirely into the background. The holy 
drink, the Haoma, is not mentioned. 

These two considerations, however, are not enough 
to enable us to distinguish sharply between the Gatha 
Zoroastrianism as the pure and original doctrine on the 
one hand, and the later Zoroastrianism as systematically 
developed and corrupted by the older popular faith 
on the other. The Gathas are really not properly 
dogmatic and doctrinal sermons ; they are rather pro- 
phetic sayings, promises, and injunctions intended 
specially for the narrower community of the faithful 
and initiated ; they represent the esoteric side of 
Zoroaster’s teaching in its ideal bearing rather than its 
outward rules and statutes. The Gathas are rather the 
philosophy of Zoroastrianism ; the younger Avesta is 
rather its theology together with the systematic elabora- 
tion of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 

The supreme God is Ahiiro Mazdao (Anc. Per., 
AUramasda, Mod. Per., Horjnazd or Ormazd), ‘the 
wise lord.’ He is called also Spento Mainyush — i.e., 

* the holy (lit. , weal-bringing) spirit ’ — and he is the 
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creator and regent of the world. His sovereignty 

8, Zoroastrian- universe however, is con- 

ism ; Ormazd, 'f “=1 ^ 7 , P'-'u'cval, 

Ahriman Angro Mainyush — ‘ the destruc- 
tive spirit.’ In the beginning of things 
these twin spirits e.xisted independently of each other ; 
they became aware of their opposing character ( Yasna, 
30 3) and swore an eternal feud (cp yasna,ib2 and 
liundahish, i. 14 ). Both spirits possess creative jiower, 
which manifests itself in the one positively and in the 
other negatively. Ormazd is light, life, and activity, 
the soul of all that is pure and good ; in the ethical 
world he is law, order, and truth. His antithesis. 
Ahriman, is darkness, filth, death, and reaction ; all 
that is evil in the world ; lawlessness and lies spring 
from him. Ormazd has his throne in the ' endless 
light ’ of heaven, in Paradise ; Ahriman rules in the 
cold north, in the endless darkness of Hell, from which 
he breaks forth from time to time. Ormazd alone 
possesses omniscience and prescience ; Ahriman's 
wisdom is backward kr\o\w\Qd%Q {Bundahish, i. 9) ; he is 
always coming too late, and has to look at events after 
they are past. For the time being the two spirits 
counterbalance one another. The complete sovereignty 
of Ormazd is to come to pass in the future existence. 
T'he ultimate triumph of the good spirit is an ethical 
demand of the religious conscience and the quintessence 
of Zoroaster’s revelation. His doctrine is dualistic in 
so far as it sets up two opposing primeval powers ; it is 
not, however, quite consistent ; the two principles are 
not endowed with equal power. The dualism of 
Zoroaster is only an episode in the existence of Ormazd, 
who is the supreme and only god from the beginning of 
the world, and remains so to eternity. 

In the realm of light, Ormazd is the sovereign lord. 
As a spirit, it is true, he is invisible to men ; but he is 
not immaterial. A flaming, firm, exalted, and 
beautiful body is attributed to him. The heaven is his 
robe. In his exalted majesty he is the ideal figure 
of an oriental king. The other divine powers and 
genii are his ereation, helpers, overseers, and servants, 
his instruments and his leaders in the war against evil. 

Next to him in rank stand six archangels, the Anicsha 
Spentas, ' the Immortal Holy Ones ’ ; he himself is often 
The them as the seventh. '^I'hey 

, resemble the ministers of some autocratic 

Ajji 0g}l Q 

„ . sovereign. They sit round about Ormazd, 

pen as. holds counsel with them. Accord- 

ing to their names they are pure abstractions, although 
in the Gathas they are already represented as persons. 
They have been developed partly out of the ethical ideas of 
the old Aryan belief. As a whole, however, they are a 
true product of Zoroaster’s conception. They form the 
necessary constituents of the kingdom of Mazda which 
is to be perfected, and in them the tendency of 
Zoroastrianism to personify abstract ideas takes its 
origin. In everjnhing the Amesha Sj.entas are the 
truest fellow - workers of Ormazd. T.'he care and 
guardianship of creation is entrusted to them, and they 
are regarded as tutelary divinities over the separate 
kingdoms of nature. 

The n.iinesof the Amesha Spentas are : (i) Vohu ManO (Pint, 
evi/oia), Good INIind — i.e., the good principle, the idea of the 
good, the principle that works in man inclining him to what is 
good ; this divinity acts also as genius of the flocks. (2) Ashem, 
or generally Ashem Vahishtem (aAi^^eta), corresponding to all 
that is true, good, and right — ideas which, to Zoroaster, are 
practically identical — upright law and rule, also the genius 
presiding over fire. (3) Khshathrem, generally called Khsha* 
threm Vairini {ej’voju.ta), the power and kingdom of Ormazd, 
also the genius of metals. (4) Armaiti (o-o«^ta), or the spirit of 
docility and obedience, early represented as the genius of the 
earth. (5) Haurvatat (n-Aouro?), holiness, perfect health, the 
genius of the health-giving waters. (6) Ameretatal, immortality, 
the genius of plants. 

The other good spirits of Ormazd are comprised 
under the name Yazata (Izeds), ‘angels.’ These are 
partly religious and ethical abstractions of Zoroastrian- 
ism like Rashnu (Uprightness) or Ashi VanuhJ (the good 
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Reward of Piety). In part they arc the unforgotten 
10 Other of Aryan mythology, such as Mithra 

irnoH rtSh+q Veretlirnghna (tlie genius of Victory, 
® ^ ■ the Iranian counterpart of the Indian 

Indra Vrtrahan), or they are the familiar personi- 
fications of natural phenomena such as the sun, the 
moon, fire, wind (cp Herod. Ii3i). In the Clfithas 
most of the Yazatas are not mentioned — even such as 


hold quite an important place in the later system and 
ritual, like Mithra. It is only Sraosha {holy obedience) 
and Atar, the fire, the son of Ormazd, that play a more 
important role. For the younger Avesta, special 
mention must also be made of Anahita, goddess of the 
waters, and of the Fravashis (Fervers), the spiritual 
prototypes of men and of the good creation and at the 
same time the guardian spirits of the pious. 

Ahrinian also has his infernal hosts which he created 
for the contiict with Ormazd. 

These are endowed with less individuality, 
11. Other however, than those of the kingdom of light, 
evil spirits. The Dmj (Lie, Falsehood), for example, is 
opposed to Asha ; Akem Mano (Had Thouglii) 
to Vohu Mano; and Armaiti to TarOmaiti (Pride or Presump- 
tion). In the Gathfis, the Druj is mentioned more often than 
Ahriman himself. In the later texts, the word Druj .signifies a 
special class of female demons. The most familiar of these is 
Nasu, the corpse sjDirit. The schematic system of later times 
has also given Ahrimanian counterparts to each of the other 
Amesha Spentas. Myriads of demons, Daevas (Devs), make 
up the mighty horde of Ahriman. They embody all the dis- 
turbing elements in nature and the baser instincts in man. Of 
most of them we know only the names. The best-known among 
them is Aeshma, the demon of Wrath (see As.moukus). 

As soon as the two spirits encounter each other their 
active or creative, and at the same time permanent, 
12 The begins. The history of this conflict 

conflict history of the world. Ever}' move 

of Ormazd is met by a counter-move 
{pa it yam) of Ahriman. 

Whatever the good spirit creates, the evil spirit sullies, or, as 
the text says, ‘just like a fly he rushed out upon the whole 
creation ' {Bundahtsh, iii. 17). No sooner ha.s Ormazd created 
the world than Ahriman brings upon the earth distress in the 
form of plague and noxious creatures. Ormazd brings into 
existence the primeval bull (prototype of all animals) ; Ahriman 
tortures it to death with hunger, sickness, and blows, and its 
soul (Ociish LTrva) complains before the throne of Ormazd about 
the violence it has h.ad to sufler. Ormazd comforts the soul of 
the creature with the assurance of the future coming of Zoroaster 
{Vasna, 29; Bundahish^ 4). Ormazd creates the first man 
(Gaya Maretan) ; Ahriman incites against this man Astu- 
Vidhotu, the demon of death, and thus sets death in opposition 
to Hfe.l 


A great cleft runs through the entire world and 
divides it into two great camps — the kingdom of light 
and the realm of darkness. All creation is divided into 
that which is Ahura’s and that which is Ahriman’s. 
This division e.xtends even to the langunge. Whenever 
mention is made of face, ears, hands, and feet, of activity, 
speaking, going, striving, a sharp distinction is made 
in the expression between good and evil beings. The 
two spirits do not carry on the struggle in person. 
They leave it to be fought out by their respective 
creations and by creatures which they send into the 
field. The field of battle is the present world. 

In the centre of the battle is man ; his soul is the 
object of the war. Man is a creation of Ormazd, who 
therefore has the right to call him to account. Ormazd, 
however, created him free in all his decisions and in 
his actions, wherefore he is accessible to the influences 
of the evil powers. This freedom of the will is clearly 
expressed in Yasna, 31 ii : ‘ Since thou, O Mazda, 
didst at the first create our being and our souls in 
accordance with thy mind, and didst create our under- 
standing and our life together with the body, and works 
and words in which man according to his own will can 
frame his confession, the liar and the truth-speaker 
alike lay hold of the word, the knowing and the 
ignorant each after his own heart and understanding. 
Armaiti searches, following thy spirit, where errors are 


1 This story is by some wrongly connected with the story of 
Adam in Genesis. 


found.' Man takes part in this conflict by all his life 
and activity in the world. Hy a true confession of faith, 
by every good deed, by continually keeping pure his 
body and his soul, he impairs the power of Ahriman 
and strengthens the power of goodness, and establishes 
a claim for reward upon Ormazd ; by false confession, 
by every evil deed and defilement, he increases the evil 
and renders service to Ahriman. 

'Fhe life of man falls into two parts — its earthly 
portion and that which is lived beyond the grave. The 

10 Tvr v> assigned to liim after death is the 

13. lYian, nere j uje uf. 


and hereafter. 


result and consequence of his life 


upon earth. No religion has so clearly 
grasped the ideas of guilt and merit. A strict reckoning 
of the works of men here below will be kept in heaven. 
After death, at the end of the third night, the soul 
arrives at the head of the Cinvato-Ferctu, or Accountant's 
bridge, over which lies the way to heaven.^ Here 

takes place the revealing and disclosure of all its past 
T j- • flfci judicium particulare. I’he 
14. Judicium Mithra and the angel Rashnu 

par icu are. account and reckoning 

24258), or Rashnu the Just weighs the good and 
the evil deeds over against each other in the impartial 
balance that docs not vary a hair's breadth in favour of 
any man, not even a monarch i8). 

Perhaps in ancient times the bridge itself was conceived of as 
a sort of autojnatic scale. In the case of the soul of the just 
whose good deeds outweigh his evil acts, the bridge becomes 
wide and easy of crossing ; and at this moment his own religion 
comes to meet him in the shape of a beautiful maiden, and 
accompanies him to Paradise ((iarOdemfinem), where Vohu Mano 
receives him (I'cnd. 10^0-31). In the case of the soul of the 
wicked, however, the bridge becomes as narrow as the edge of 
a razor, and when he reaches the middle of it he falls oflf and is 
plunged headlong into liell (SB£ 17 48). 


Should the evil and the good be equally balanced, 
the soul passes into an intermediate stage of existence 
(the Hamestakan), and its final lot is not decided until 
the last judgment. 

Man, however, has been smitten with blindness and 
ignorance ; he knows neither the eternal law' nor the 
things that await him after death. He allows himself 
only too easily to be ensnared by the craft of the evil 
l)ow'ers who seek to ruin his future existence. He 
worships and serves false gods, being unable to dis- 
tinguish between truth and lies. Thus it came about 
tliat Ormazd graciously determined to open the eyes of 
mankind by sending a prophet to show them the right 
way of salvation. According to the later legend ( Jeud. 
2i), Ormazd at first wished to entrust this task to Vima 
(Jemshid), the ideal of an Iranian king ; but Vima, the 
secular man, felt himself unfitted for it and declined 
tlic office. He contented himself therefore with estab- 
lishing by order of the Lord in his paradise (vara) a 
heavenly kingdom in miniature, to serve at the same time 
as a pattern for the heavenly kingdom that w’as to come. 
Zoroaster at last was found ht for the mission. It was 
not without special reason, the Gathas believe, that the 
calling of a prophet should have taken jilace precisely 
when it did. It was, they held, the final appeal of Ormazd 
to mankind at large.. Like John tlie baptist and the 
apostles of Jesus, Zoroaster believed that the fulness of 
time was near, that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
'I'hrough the whole of the Gathas runs the pious hope 
that the end of the present w-orld is not far off. Zoroaster 
himself hopes along with his followers to live to see the 
decisive turn of things, the dawn of the new’ and better 
aeon. Ormazd will summon together all his forces for 
a final decisive struggle, and break the power of evil 
forever ; by his help the faithful will achieve the victory 
... over their detested enemies, the dan'a 
16. Juaicmm ^vorghippers, and render them power- 

universale. Then the great act (yd A) will be 

accomplished. Ormazd will institute a universal world • 
judgment (judicium universale). 


t For parallels see Che. OP 5. 4 38, note «« 
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By means of an ordeal of fire and molien melal he will separate 
the good from the wicked and will judge strictly according to 
justice, punish the wicked, and assign to the good the hoped-for 
reward. Ahriman will be cast, along with all those who have 
been delivered over to him to suffer the pains of hell, into the 
abyss, where he will thenceforward lie powerless. 

Forthwith begins the one undivided kingdom of God 
in heaven and on earth. This is called, sometimes the 
good kingdom, sometimes simply the kingdom. Here 
the sun will for ever shine, and all the pious and faithful 
will live a happy life that no evil power can disturb, in 
the fellowship of Ormazd and his angels for ever. 

In one respect with regard to this, there has come 
about in the later writings a change that is easy to 
understand. In them the catastrophe and renovation 
of the world are placed in a far distant future. Whereas 
in the Gathas Zoroaster himself is more or less clearly 
designated as the Saoshyant — i.e., the predestined 
saviour of the world — the later writings look for the 
appearance of this Saoshyant only at the end of the 
present mon. 

The Avesta doe.s not contain any definite statement as to the 
division of time in the existence of the universe (yet cp Fragm. 
I 'end. 2 24). 

.According to the Bundcheshy the duration of this world is 
i2,ck.)o years divided into periods of 3000 years each (cp Phil., 
de Is. 47). In the first 3000 years Ormazd creates his creation 
in its spiritual form or prototype, without Ahriman being aware 
of it. At the beginning of the second period Ahriman raises 
himself from hell into the light and perceives the start which 
Ormazd has obtained. In this period both spirits create their 
niateiial creation. At the beginning of the third era Ahriman 
invades the creation of Ormazd, and during this period good 
and evil counterbalance each other. At the beginning of the 
tenth millennium, Zoroaster appears, and a new prophet is 
to spring from his seed after each of the three remaining 
millennia. As the last of these Messiahs the real Saoshyant 
shall appear. 

'Fhe .Saoshyant with his helpers will accomplish the 
renovation of the world (frasho-kereti). Ormazd will 
raise the dead and the Saoshyant will assemble them 
all in one place. bA eryone must descend into the great 
flood of molten metal. To the pious this lake will seem 
like a Hood of warm milk ; but to the wicked it will feel 
as if they were wading in molten metal. Then, in 
the name of Mazda, the Saoshyant will distribute unto 
everyone a reward according to his works. Ormazd 
will hurl Ahriman powerless back into hell, which is 
filled up with the molten metal, and the world will be- 
come purified for ever and for aye [Bund. 30). The 
younger (later) Avesta speaks of the end of the world 
and of the last things only in brief allusions. The 
idea of tiie resurrection of the dead is quite familiar 
to it and seems to be referred to several times even in 
the Gathas. 

'The moral and ethical teachings of Zoroastrianism are 
sound and consistent. The moral code is summed up 
„ , . in the three words ; ‘ good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds.’ Man must enlist in 
the service of Ormazd and devote himself to the good 
cause with his whole being, and he must do ever)^ 
injury possible to Ahriman. This fundamental prin- 
ciple dominates the entire religious code and all the 
ecclesiastical legislation. Because of the general utility 
of its ]>recepts this code represents a high standard of 
civilisation when we consider the early times to which 
it belongs. It imposed upon the faithful the duty of 
worshipping Ormazd and his spirits, of prayer, sacrifice, 
the inviolability of his creatures, the sacred respect for 
the cow (emphasised especially in the Gathas), attention 
to agriculture and arboriculture, irrigation of dry lands, 
e.xtermination of noxious animals, charity toward one's 
co-religionists, and the observance of absolute truthful- 
ness. Above all stands the law of chastity. The faith- 
ful shall preserve purity, both of body and of soul. 
The soul must be kept pure from heretical doctrines 
and the influences of the Devs, the body must be kept 
from coming into contact with unclean persons, with 
corpses, filth, or other Ahrimanian objects. Man also 
must not in any way defile the pure elements of Ormazd 
such as fire, water, and earth. This love of purity, 
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which as a principle is already proclaimed in the Gathas 
[Yasna, 485), has led to the adoption of the mos* 
scrupulous washings and lustrations and elaborate cere- 
monies of purification, as well as of many strange 
customs, such as the e.xposing of corpses on the lowers 
of Silence ( Dakhmas). According to strict logic, offences 
against the precepts of the law cannot be undone ; but 
in the heavenly account they can be counterbalanced by 
L surplus of good works. The elaborately developed 
system of Zoroastrianism fixed the doctrine of equivalents 
with mathematical precision, and definitely assigned 
certain useful and pious works as acts of penance for 
certain sins. But corporal chastisements also were 
prescribed ; these, in the main, were for the purpose 
of driving out the Devs that had taken possession of the 
sinner’s body. In later times, however, matters were 
made easier for the sinner. For corporal punishment 
monetary fines could be substituted, and absolution from 
sin became more and more a means of grace to be had 
only at the hands of the church. Confession to the 
high priest, sincere repentance and reform, remove every 
sin from the body [SBE 2495 and Ve^Id. 871). For 
such a confession it was obligatory to recite one of the 
confessional formulas (Patets), in which the later 
literature abounds. 

The cult of the Zoroastrian religion was without pomp. 
The sacrifice is described by Strabo (732). The sacred 
17 W h* formed the central point. The 

* sacrificial gifts which were offered were 

® ° ’ meat and milk, and more especially the 

sacred drink Haoma. The main stress was laid upon 
prayer and the ascription of glory to God. 

'Fhe systematic development of the teachings of 
Zoroaster and of the Zoroastrian law is undoubtedly 
the work of the priesthood which through their strict 
exclusiveness became an hereditary caste. In the W, 
they were called Magi ; in the language of the Avesta 
tliey are termed Athravan ; but even in the sacred texts 
the word Magi occurs in a few instances. The Athravans 
were the privileged guardians of the religion and the 
leaders of worship. They alone could perform the 
sacrifices (Herod. I132), and carry out the ecclesiastical 
punishments and penances ; they alone could interpret 
the law. They e.xercised a sort of spiritual guardianship 
over the laity. Every young man, after his reception 
into the community of the faithful, or Mazdayasnians, 
had to select a spiritual guide, a father-confessor (Ratu). 
d he priesthood never attained political power — or never 
even claimed it. 

After the fall of the Achaemenidie (331 B.c.) Zoroastrianism 
lost greatly in power and dignity. It was subsequently re- 
habilitated, however, by the Sassanians, 
18 . History of under whom it reached its highest pros- 
Zoroastrianism. parity. It was at this epoch that the 
clergy advanced to a firmly -constituted 
hierarchy, and Zoroastrianism became the ofiicial religion of the 
state, favoured and protected by the government. The forma- 
tion of sects was at this period not infrequent (cp ‘ Manicha;ism^ 
in The Zervanites flourished under AAzdegard II. 

(438-457 A.U.). They represented Ormazd and Ahriman as 
twin sons proceeding from the fundamental principle of all, the 
limitle.ss time {^Znmn akarano). The Mohammedan invasion 
(636 A.D.), with the terrible persecution of the following centuries, 
was a deathblow to Zoroastrianism. In Persia itself only a few 
followers of Zoroaster are now found (in Kirman and Yazd). 
'I'he Parsees in and around Bombay hold to Zoroaster as their 
prophet and adhere to the ancient usages ; but their doctrine 
has reached the stage of a pure monotheism (see Parsices in 

If we inquire into the origin of the Zoroastrian religion 
we must not lose sight of the fact that everything which 
1 q O ‘ written on this point must necessarily 

y. ur g . upon mere conjecture. Tradition 

has obliterated every trace of the actual process by 
which the faith came into existence, and of the particular 
factors which were active in its formation. As far as 
tradition is concerned the complete doctrine was revealed 
by Ormazd in its entirety. Already in the Gathas the 
belief in inspiration predominates ; nevertheless they 
allow us to read between the lines other things as vvelL 
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We are denied, however, a clear insight into the popular 
religion before Zoroaster and into the ancient doctrines 
of the Magi, to whom Zoroaster must have had certain 
relation, whatever the exact extent of that relation may 
have been. 

The Mazda-religion is distinguished from the nature- 
religion of kindred peoples by its dogmatic character 
and by the unity of its structure. 'I'here is a funda- 
mental idea in it which is developed with absolute logic. 
It is the fundamental dogma of the two spirits, a tenet 
which contains both the problem of the world and the 
solution of its enigma. This doctrine, not only in its 
beginning and foundation, but also, in part at least, in 
its detailed structure, is the product of a single creative 
personality; and that personality was Zoroaster. It 
was a new religion that Zoroaster taught. This must 
not be taken, however, to mean that everything in 
Zoroastrianism is absolutely new. Zoroaster himself 
says that his desire was to purify the religion ( Yasna, 
449). In its fundamental teaching as well as in its 
comi^letely elaborate system Zoroastrianism shows un- 
mistakable traces of the old Aryan religion. 

In common with the people of India, Zoroastrianism has the 
cult of fire and of Ilaom.a ; it has also in common with India 
the name of the chief sacrificial priest Zaota (.Sk. hofd), of the 
godsMithra and Verethraghna, and I he enforcement of minute 
purificatory precepts. The Zoroasirian doctrine of the weighing 
of good and bad deeds in the balance, which determines the fate 
of the soul after death, has its faithful counterpart in the Indian 
doctrine of karman and in the balancing of dharina and adh- 
arnia in Mann, Vl'ioJ'. It is only with Zoroaster, however, 
that this doctrine is developed in its most practical and, if one 
may say so, business-like form. Already in ^atapatha Hrahmana 
(11 2 7 33) we meet with the conception of the scale in heaven, on 
which good and evil deeds are weighed. The threefold division 
according to thoughts, words, and deeds, is as familiar to the 
Hindus as to Zoroaster. 

It has been believed that foreign influences even are 
traceable in Zoroastrianism ; but this remains a quite 
obscure point. The isolated analogies with Turanian, 
Assyro- Babylonian, and Hebraic conceptions cannot be 
accepted as giving convincing proof of actual borrowing 
on the part of Zoroastrianism (cp C. de Harlez, Des 
Origines des Zoroasirisme ; Z. A. Ragozin, The siory of 
Media y Babylon, and Persia {1888), p. 147; Tiele, 
Kompendiutn, par. tog ; Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
3, 1 ntrod. Ixxiv and Ivii). 'Fhe hypothesis of Darmesteter 
that the doctrine of the Gathiis was influenced by 
Gnosticism, has hardly found any adherents. 

The dualistic idea of Zoroaster is not adequately 
explained by conceiving it as a remodelling of the old 
mythological opposition between gods and demons, 
influenced and favoured by the sharp contrasts in nature 
in the Iranian land {Duncker, 102; Darmesteter, Ormazd 
et Ahriman, 88 271; Ed. Meyer, GA Is^if). Such 
an account still leaves unexplained the transformation 
and radical change of the Aryan devas (gods) into the 
Zoroastrian daevas {devils}. Just as the fiendisli 
demons, daevas, are opposed to the good god Ahura in 
Zoroastrianism, so the devas and asuras have been 
placed in opposition in India from the earliest times. 
In the oldest literature this opposition is not as yet one 
of pronounced hostility ; but it soon becomes so. The 
devas remain gods, the asuras become demons. 
Between these two phenomena of contrasted meanings 
there must be a connection of cause and effect. Tliey 
point to an old opposition in the Aryan world of the 
gods, expressed by the words deva, asura, which grew 
to be more and more distinct and sharp with both races, 
but in exactly opposite directions. In Iran the contrast 
seems to have led at first to two distinct cults, to an 
Ahurn cult and to that of the Daevas. This seems to 
have been the religious condition of affairs in Iran when 
Zoroaster appeared. We meet with hints in the Gathas 
which show us that the people were divided between 
these two opposing cults. The opposing parties are not 
separated by distance in space or by difference of race ; 
they are found side by side. ‘ Hard by the believer in 
Ahura dwells the worshipper of the daevas,* complains 
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Zoroaster. Not two cults, but two stages of culture, 
are struggling for the primacy ; the Ahura worshippers 
represent the higher phase ; they are breeders of cattle, 
and in their eyes the cow is a sacred animal ; the 
worshippers of the daevas on the other hand maltreat 
the cow and slaughter it in their sacrifices. From this 
religiousdifference and dissension Zoroaster seems to have 
received his first impulse for appearing in public. As 
an adherent of Ahura whose attribute is 'The Wise 
One,’ and as prophet, he will warn men against false 
teachers and priests ; and amidst the differences of 
creeds and beliefs he will guide them to the wiser choice 
in order to save their souls. What the other party 
worship as gods under the name of daeva are in reality 
powers by whom unwitting mankind is led to its 
destruction — evil powers, false gods, devils. Such is 
the position from which all his teaching starts ; and 
thus the change in the conception of daeva was a 
natural development. f'rom the daevas proceeds all 
the evil in the world. But Zoroaster’s speculation does 
not stop here. The daH\is themselves anon become 
manifest to him as Icing but the instruments of a higher 
principle, that is the spiritual enemy, Ahriman. 'I'his 
Ahriman or evil principle is the most characteristic 
product of Zoroastrian speculation. From the schism 
or religious dualism of his time he derived the idea of 
the dualistic scheme of the universe which has impressed 
its character upon the whole of the religion called by 
his name. 


The literature of the subject has been cited in the course of 
the article. Consult especially Tiele, Kompendiutn der 
Religions^esch., or (best of all) Ed. Meyer, GA 530-573 
(1884). On Zoroaster’s life, A. V. Williams Jackson’s 
the Prophet 0/ A ncimt Iran (New York, 1898) may be specially 
recommended. See also the references in Cheyne, OP$. (see 
below). K. F. G. 


The question of the influence of Zoroastrianism on 
Jewish religion can only relate to post-exilic Jewish 
90 Mo religion. There is no evidence of any 

. a ^ Persian influence on Jewish belief before 

in uence on exile ; the reference which has been 
supposed in Ezek. 8 16 to a Persian 
custom is based on a mistake (see Cril. Bib.), During 
the Babylonian exile, though contact with Persians 
was doubtless possible, it was the religion of Babylonia 
that naturally exercised more influence than any other 
on the Jews. In the Babylonian hymns we find a near 
approach to the Jewish conception of God, and to the 
Jewish view of sin, whilst the Babylonian view of the 
divine creatorship is surpassed in grandeur only by the 
Zoroastrian. 

In the period which we may conventionally call post- 
exilic, Persian influence, or, more definitely, the 
p . ... influence of Mazdaism can more easily 

Jl. rosti-exilic. ^ supposed. The Jews in Palestine 
cannot have been subject to much direct influence of 
this kind. It was rather indirectly, through the large 
Jewish colonies E. of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
that Palestinian Judaism was affected by Persia. These 
colonies, as we know, kept up an intercourse with the 
community in Jiidjea. It is very possible that the idea 
of bringing what Artaxerxes is represented as calling 
‘the wisdom of Ezra’s God which is in his hand’ (Flzra 
725) in book form to Jerusalem was, if not suggested, 
yet strengthened by the existence of a book-religion in 
Persia, and it would be unreasonable not to suppose 
that Jews in and near Persia gained some acquaintance 
with the Zoroastrian religion, and were influenced by it. 
The high moral tone of the best Persians (see the 
inscriptions of Darius) and of their religion could not 
but attract the best Jews (cp Mai. In), and the Persian 
folk-lore would be equally attractive to Jews of a less 
spiritual turn of mind. We need not, of course, 
suppose an acquaintance on the part of the Jews with 
Zoroastrian literature; the ideas of book-religions are 
not propagated exclusively by the sacred writings. 
Eschatological and demonological ideas, in particular. 
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^vere likely to be communicated by word of mouth, and 
it is in the field of eschatology, angelology, and 
demonology that Persian influence on Judaism may 
most surely be recognised. 

Early post-exilic Persian or Zoroastrian influence is 
not easy to prove. Jewish scribes and editors had 
other objects than that of enlightening the historical 
students of to-day, and official religious writers were 
doubtless anxious to check foreign influences, and to 
conceal the tokens of their existence. Even the pro- 
tests of official writers, however, are useful to the 
historical student. The belief in Satan, as we find it 
in the OT, is thoroughly Jewish, and yet it would 
hardly have assumed its actual form without the indirect 
influence of the belief in Ahriman against w’hich it 
became a protest (see Satan). So too the ancient 
benediction called jjw/' dr must have had a polemical 
intention, and yet the custom of reciting it at dawn was 
no doubt influenced by a similar Zoroastrian usage. 

It would somewhat strengthen the case for Persian 
influence on the Jews if we had other linguistic proofs 
besides the supposed derivation of Asmodeus {q.v, ) from 
Aeshma-daeva. 

Such proofs, however, are wanting, nor can the 
generally accepted Zend etymology of Asmodeus be 
called quite certain, owing to the imperfect 
22. Later, correspondence of the qualities of the two 
demons. The question needs examination in con- 
nection with the story of Tobit (may we refer in 
advance to a new explanation of Asmodeus in Crit. 
Bib. ?), which seems to have passed through several 
phases. It is clear, however, that, as time went on, 
Persian and Babylonian influences in combination were 
more and more felt by the Jews. Hence it is difficult 
to say whether the seven evil spirits of Mt. 12 45 are to 
be traced to Babylon or to Persia, and whether the 
Book of Revelation (a Jewish even more than a Christian 
work) strikes us more by its Persian or by its Babylonian 
affinities.* Such a competent authority as E. \\'. West 
can see hardly any difference between the Devil of 
this book and the Zoroastrian Ahriman, whilst the 
eschatology of the later Zoroastrian books has a most 
striking resemblance to that of Revelation. The contest 
of Michael and his angels with the dragon and his angels 
is closely parallel to the contest between Vohumand 
• Good Mind ' and the powers of evil, and to the 
1000 years' conflict with Azhi Dahaka (the destructive 
serpent). Nor is the awful ‘ lake of fire ’ w'anting in the 
later Zoroastrian books. 

'I'he seven 'men,' i.e., angels, in Ezek. 92, together 
with the seven archangels of Tobit may supply evidence 
of an earlier date for Persian influence, though (without 
here raising the question as to the original setting of 
the story of Tobit) it may be admitted that the Persian 
Amshaspands developed out of Babylonian germs. In 
fact, it is becoming more and more clear that w’e cannot 
always draw a sharp distinction between original and 
imported Persian beliefs. The influence of Babylonia 
upon Persia must have begun earlier than used to be 
supposed. The religion of Aiira-mazda, in spite of its 
primitive Aryan roots, must have been influenced, like 
the religion of Yahw^, by that of Babylonia. For 
instance, both the seven chief good spirits and the seven 
chief evil spirits of Zoroastrianism have indisputable 
Babylonian affinities. Probably, however, it would be 
correct to say that Gabriel and Michael and their com- 
panions are more directly akin to the Zoroastrian Amesha 
Spentas or Amshaspands (whose names are not less 
significant) than to the Igigi, or friendly genii, of the 
Babylonians. But the seven Amshaspands, even if 
borrowed, w^ere modified Hebraistically, Yahw'6 not 
being (as analogy would have required) one of the 
seven.2 Cp Angels, § 4, n. i. 

^ Gunkel in his able work {Schdpf. u. Chaos) has unduly 
ignored the Persian elements. 

2 Cp Mills, ‘ Zendavesta' 3 145. 
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It is also not improbable that the belief in guardian 
angels (Mt. 18 10 Acts 12 15) was promoted by the Zoro- 
astrian doctrine of fravashis (which may also illustrate 
the Jewish belief in the angelic hosts) — a doctrine which 
has its roots in primitive Sumerian beliefs. 

‘ That the fravashis originally meant the .spirits of the dead 
(Lat. manes) is certain ; but that this conception early mingled 
with another — that of the heavenly prototypes of all beings of 
the good creation, which were objectified and regarded as the 
Sabaoth or heavenly hosts even by the Jews is equally certain. 
The conception of prototypes seems to be of Sumero-Accadian 
origin; “my god*’ or “my goddess” in the Babylonian 
penitential hymns is to be understood of a guardian spirit, 
equivalent to the worshipper’s “ better-self,” or in other words, 
“ of a fravashi ” ’ {OPs, 499^^). Cp Tiele, BA G 554 ; de Harlez, 
Avesia, Introd. cxix, etc.; Zendavesta (SBE)^ 3 i'jgi 

Casartelli, Philosophy of the M azdayasnian Religion under 
the Sassanids^ \yj ff. ; Spiegel, Bran, Alterthumskundey 2 93 ; 
Che. OPs. 282, 335, 420. 


How early the resurrection-idea appeared among the 
Jews, is uncertain (cp Eschatology, index). The 
_ .. possibility of escaping death is 

23. Kesurrection. ^.^^tainly implied in the story of 

Enoch ; but this story was, even if not unknown, not 
popular before the post-exilic period. It appears to 
have a Babylonian origin (see Enoch). \Ve are on 
much safer ground when we connect the Jewish belief 
in the resurrection with Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrian 
eschatology had a profoundly moral import which must 
have been congenial to the Jews. The leaders of 
Jewish religion no doubt adopted the resurrection 
doctrine long after it had been grasped by individuals. 
They adopted it cautiously, so cautiously that we might 
easily suppose that it arose quite naturally out of the 
necessities felt in their own spiritual life. This was 
certainly not the case, unless Jewish religion is to be 
viewed as a quite exeeptional product. In course of 
time, it was felt that the caution of the earlier leaders 
was unnecessar}^ The resurreetion might safely be 
made general, and the retribution of the wicked be 
made as conspicuous as that of the righteous. Nay, 
the awards of the righteous would only then acquire 
their full attractiveness when the punishment of the 
wicked had been made as complete as possible. As 
time went on, the indebtedness of Jewish to Persian 
belief became still greater, and it is possible that the 
Messiah's function of raising the dead (Jn. 52528) is an 
unconscious copy of the function assigned to the hero 
Saoshyant (the Beneficent One) in the Avesta.* 

The Zoroastrian origin of the doctrine of the resurrec- 


tion and of the renovation of the world is in itself 
probable. It is raised almost to a certainty when we 
have proved the late origin of Is. 65 f . , which clearly 
expresses the hope of the new heavens and the new 
earth (6617 6622), and of Is. 24-27, in which occurs 
not only the promise of the abolition of death (258a, 
if the text be correct, see Crit. Bib. ad loc . ), but also a 
distinct anticipation of the resurrection of deceased 
Israelites^ (2619). This limitation of the hope to 
Israelites we may, as suggested above, ascribe to the 
caution of the religious leaders of the Jews. 


1 ‘ Whose name will be the victorious Saoshyant, and whose 
name will be Astvat-ereta. He will be Saoshyant, because he 
will benefit the whole bodily world ; he will be Astvat-ereta (he 
who makes the bodily creatures rise up), because as a bodily 
creature and as a living creature, he will stand against the 
destruction of the bodily creatures, to withstand the Druj (the 
Lie-Demon) of the two-footed brood '(Kaf/, 13 129, Darme.steter’s 
transl.). The Bundahesh, which is an expansion of genuine old 
Zoroastrian elements, is much more explicit (see ch. oO). 

2 Dr. Charles seems too bold in pronouncing the expression 
of this hope an interpolation, perhaps from Mazdean sources 
{^Eschatology^ 122 _/!)• The reference in Is. 51 16 to a reconstitu- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, has been commonly taken to 
be merely figurative. This is probable, if 51 

regarded as a part of the Second Isaiah’s work. If, howe'er, 
chaps. 40-55 were appended to chaps. 40-48 in the time of Ezra 
there is fairly good reason for not minimising the force of the 
language. 

3 © perhaps gives the hope a wider scope J it renders 2619, 
avaarija-ouTai 01 vcxpoi, koI eyepO^aovrai oi cv rot? pvij/xctoi?. 
See SBOT, ‘ Isa.’ Heb. 172. 
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The results here arrived at are not affected by Darmesteter's 
later views on the Avesta, for (i) these views are extremely 
difficult to justify, and (2) Darmesteter in 1893 admitted ^ that 
the defeat of Ahriman, the resurrection, and the renovation of 
the world, were already dogmatically fixed in the time of the 
Achaemenidm. 

It is much less certain, and yet far from improbable, 
that the interest of the later Jews in ‘ Wisdom ‘ was 
‘W A » stimulated by a kindred phenomenon in 
IS om. 2'oroastrianism. The stress laid in the 
Avesta and elsewhere on the two kinds of Wisdom 
(heavenly and earthly) reminds us of the references to 
two kinds of Wisdom in Job and Proverbs. In later 
times the Jews identified the heavenly Wisdom with the 
Law ; they took up, it seems, with enthusiasm the 
Zoroastrian idea of the pre-existence in heaven of the 
personified divine Law. It is also just conceivable that 
the comparatively hi^£jh morality of the pre-Maccabaean 
Judaism may be partly due to the inlluence of the 
morality of Zoroastrianism. Certainly the Zoroastrian 
phrase, 'good thoughts, good words, good deeds,’ 
might have been taken as a motto by the Jewish wise 
men and psalmists, and if the received text of Pss. 16 
17 49 73 is correct, it will be reasonable to compare 
the e.xpressions of the hope of immortality and resur- 
rection which that text may be held to contain, with 
expressions of the same hope in the Gathas. It may 
justly be questioned, however, whether the received text 
is correct. There are phenomena which no grammatical 
or excgetical subtlety can explain away, which seem to 
compel us to assume corruption of the text. But for 
this, we should certainly not be greatly surprised to find 
the hope of a future life emerging in any part of the 
Psalter, this book in all its parts being certainly a work 
of the Persian and Greek periods. 

It has also been conjectured that the early myths of 
Genesis have a Zoroastrian origin. This view, however, 

26. Late Judaism, 

ful discoveries m the libraries of 
Assyria. The ultimate sources of these early myths are 
probably N. Arabian and Babylonian, whilst the second 
Fargard of the Zoroastrian writing called the Vendidad, 
in its present form, may even have been influenced by 
the narratives in Genesis.^ It is true, the Talmudic 
and Midrashic statements on the First Man exhibit 
strong Persian elements. But this is only what might 
be expected in the later Judaism. It is remarkable that 
under the Sassanid kings Zoroastrianism appears to 
have been in some degree affected by Jewish influences'^ 
— a slight compensation for the long-continued indebted- 
ness of Jewish to Zoroastrian belief. 

Here this brief survey must close. A full exegetical 
treatment of the Biblical passages would have unduly 
extended this article. Enough if the close resemblance 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism has been brought 
home to the reader. Elsewhere a parallel between 
Zoroaster and John the Baptist has been suggested. 
But, if we may follow the most respected authorities, 
this comparison does not go far enough. Indeed, there 
is no figure equal in interest to Zoroaster’s : he is a 
prophet, reformer, sacred poet all in one, and has left 
an abiding impress on a faith which is as strongly 
moral as the Jewish, and without some acquaintance 
with which neither the later Judaism nor the later 
Christianity can be adequately appreciated. 

An attempt to reconsider the relation of Judaism to Zoro- 
astrianism on the basis of the sacred texts and of the most 
modern authorities is to be found in Cheyne's 
26. Literature. Origin o/the Psalter pp. 357, 394-409, 

433-440 ; ' Possible Zoroastrian Influences on 
the Religion of Ancient Israel,’ Ejc^os. Times, June, July, 
August 1891; ‘The Book of Psalms, its origin and relation to 
Zoroastrianism,' Semitic Studies in memory 0/ A, Kohut, 
1897, pp. 111-119J Je^v. ReL Li/e after the Exile, 74, 81, 151, 
157, 210, 251, 258 ff. See also Moulton, Expos, Times, ^lay 1898, 


1 Le Zendavesta, 12 Ixxiii. 

2 See Che. Expos, h "]%/', Jew. Rel. Life, 157. 

3 See Creation, Deluge. 

•* Darmesteter, line priere judiofersane, Paris, 1891. 
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PP* 352 (essay by a Zend scholar, putting forwaid the same 
general view and the same leading facts as the first-named work ) ; 
Stave, Ueber d. Einjiuss d. Parsismus auf d. Judenihum, 
1898 ; SSderblom, La i’ie future d'apris le Slazdeisme (1901) ; 
HOklen, Vemvandtschafi der jUdisch-christl. mit der persisefun 
Eschatologie (1902). Oldenbcrg 50 43-68 1 1896]) gives 

fresh reason for believing in close relations at an early date 
between Iranian and Babylonian religion. Homme! Xctoi^PSPA 
21 ^yijf' 11899]) points out that the foreign-looking divine name 
Assaramazas, in an Assyrian list of gods, is really Ahiira-mazda ; 
also that the divine names iMitra and Marun, found in Assyrian 
religious texts, are the same as the Vedic Mitra and Varuna. 
These names were borrowed by the Assyrians, according to 
Hoinmel, in the Kassite period (1700-1200 B.C.). Zimmern, too 
(A'W 7'<3) 346 n. i), points out, in harmony' with tlie present 
article, that the relation of Parsism to Babydon needs to be more 
closely examined, k. F. G., §§ 1-19 ; T. K. C. , §§ 20-26. 

ZORZELLEUS (zopzeAAeoy [^])' ^ ^sd. 5 38 . 
See Barzillai, 2. 

ZUAR ; ccor<5^P [^^FL]), an Issacharite (Nu. 
18 [ 1 >]). 

ZUPH (!11D), Dt. 1 1 , AVms., RV SUPH (q.v.). 

ZUPH (fj-IV, as if 'honeycomb’). The 'land of 
Zuph ' (i S. 95. <jei<p [B.\], <Tt 0 a [L]) is the district 
about the unnamed city where Samuel and Saul met. 
In I S. 1 1 (mcret/J [B], (sova [A], <t(jj<P [L] ; and 1 Ch. 
635 [20], Kr. <Tov(p [BA], (rov<pi [L]) the descent of 
Elkanah is apparently traced back to an ancestor Zuph ; 
I Ch. 626 [ii], however, gives the name as Zophai, 
or as we might vocalise, Zuphi — i.e., 'the Zuphite ’ 
(( 7 oi'^[e]t [BAL]). 

IMost critics also find *svi (a Zuphite) in i S. 1 i, on which 
FjVS'|3 at the end of the verse may, it is thought, be a gloss. If, 
therefore, ‘Zuph ’in i S. 95 is the same as * Zuph ’ in i S. 1 i, 
etc., the * land of Zuph ’ will mean probably' the district held by 
the clan Zuph. 

It appears, however (see Ramathai.m-zophim), that the MT 
of I S. 1 1 (on which 1 Ch. O35 [20] depends) is very corrupt, and 
that no use can be made of rpi*, or Zuph, which is probably 
incorrect. The case is the same with ‘ Zuph ’ in the phrase 
* the land of Zuph.’ Of a Zuph in Mount Ephraim (commonly 
so called) we know nothing, and the supposed reference lo such 
a land throws the geography' of Saul’s journey into great con- 
fusion. fjiy or (see t!I>) in i S. 9 $ is very possibly a corrupt 
fragment of Mizpah ; it is the Mizpah referred to in i S. 

7 SJL ^ind 10 17, and, as 7 16 shows, specially connected with 
Samuel. See i\lizi’AH, i. 

Winckler indeed has suggested (Gf 2) that the land of Zuph 
(cp Ramathaim-zophim) was in the territory* of Benjamin before 
the reduction of its limits by David (who, according to Winckler, 
conquered Benjamin and excluded from it ‘ the hill country 
of Ephraim ’). There is also the possibility* that ‘ the hill- 
country* of Ephraim ’ spoken of was in the Negeb, and that 
as well as rpn, comes from There does appear to have 

been a southern Ephraim, and though to find It in i S. 94 would 
subvert all our theories, yet we must leave the question open 
whether the home of Saul may not have been in the Negeb, 
improbable as this may seem. 

ri'i; is also supported by* i Ch.620 Ktb. On the form 'S'!:; 
(i Ch. On) cp Kittel, SBOT, ‘ Chron.’ ad loc. In i S li 
Wcllhausen, Klostermann, Marquart, read T*’ ' 

of Ephraim.' T. K. C. 

ZUR (and its possible compounds). We find IIV, 
Zur (sur), used as a synonym for God or as an element 
in a compound title descriptive of God as the Mighty 
One, in Is. 17 10 , and in many late exilic and post-exilic 
passages. 

See Dt. 324 15 18 30 31 [3/j], 37 iS. 2 2 2S. 22 [ = Ps. IS] 
3 32 47 233 Ps. 19 15 [14] 2Si 31 3 [2I 623781267] 71 3 7^126 

7835 89 27 [26I 92 16 [15] 94 22 95 i 144 i (also 756, iP] Is. 264 
30 29 44 8 Hab. 1 12.1 

Among these passages Dl. 324 18 30 /, i S. 2^ Is. 
448 Hab. I 12 are specially important, because here 
' Rock,’ appears to have become altogether a synonym 
for ‘ God. To these we may perhaps add Josh. 1558 , 
where Beth-ZUR may mean 'house of Zur' = 

‘ house of God.’ ^ Are we to suppose that phrases like 

1 Is. 30 29 and Hab. 1 12/^ are probably* late; see the com- 
mentaries of Marti and Nowack. 

2 In Ps. 756 we should probably read neither 

but (cp 31 19 [18]). 

3 Hom'mel (A//T 320, cp 300) also compares the royal name 

(Bir-sur) in the inscription of Panammu, king of Sam’al 
(8th cent.), and the S. Arabian woman’s name Zuri-*addana. 
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• rock of my salvation ’ are suggested by an early divine 
title nvi, 2 ur (‘ rock ') ? If so, the author of Dt. 32 and 
those who followed him did but revert to an ancient 
usage when they employed Zurand Yahw6 synonymously. 
And if this early divine title existed among the Hebrews, 
we may, not without some plausibility, regard the four 
personal names Elizur, Pedahzur, Zuriel, and 
ZURiSHADDAi (all in P) as ancient names preserved 
by the late Priestly Writing. 

The literary evidence, however, is not favourable to 
this view ; and on the sole ground of the place-name 
Bethzur (which can quite well be explained ‘ rock-house ‘ 
or ‘rock-place’) we cannot venture to regard as beyond j 
all doubt the early existence of a divine name Zur. 1 f, , 
therefore, the four names referred to really contain the 
(late) divine name Zur, they must be artificial coinages j 
of P. But it is an objection to this view that P never I 
employs the title of God. Are we to suppose, 
then, that P derived the names from some other late, 
post-dcuteronomic writer ? 

The difficulty can only be removed by a keener criticism of 
the MT. As the result of this we have found elsewhere that 
the four names are probably corruptions of ethnics or gentilics. 
The corruptions in the proper names of P are so numerous that 
this theory has to be seriously considered. See Pedahzur, 
Zuriel, Zurlshaddai. Cp also Pashhur; if this word be a 
corruption of Pedahzur, we get another set of references to this 
name. The date of Jer. 20 (Pashhur chapter), however, is 
questioned (see Jeremiah ii, § 6). 

On the biblical passages, cp Gray, HPN 195 and on 
Jewish views of the meaning of Zur see Wiegand, ZA 1 II ' 10 
85 i^(’ 9 o). T. K. C. 

ZU 3 ('IVJ, abbrev. , perhaps from TVYD, Missur in 
N. Arabia [see Mizraim, § '2,b'\ cp Rekem = Jerahmccl, 
Reba=’Arab; coyp [KAFL]). i. A Midianitish 
chief, Nu. 25 15 31 8 Josh. 132 i. 

2. A name in a genealogy of Benjamin [q.v.^ § 9 
ii. /3), cp Zeror (i Ch. 830 tiroup [A =936 icretp [B^sAl). 
His mother bears the Jerahmeelite name Maacah 
(Che.). See /(JJ? II110-113, §§ 10 ff, 
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ZURIEL (‘jR'IIV, as if * my roek is El.' but see 
below ; coypiHA [BAFL]), b. Abihail, ‘ prince ' of the 
families of Alerari (Xu. 335)t. 

The n.anie taken by itself might be^ a combination of two 
names of God (cp Zur). But if Abihail is a (popular) corruption 
of ‘Jerahmeel’ (see Mahalatij, and cp if correct, in 

1 Ch. 229) and if ‘ Mahli ’ is a corruption of ‘ Jerahme’eli ’ and 
‘ Merari ’ of ‘ Misri ’ (f.f., ‘ belonging to Musur or Musri [on the 
S. Palestinian border]’), or from some other ethnic (cp Merab), 
it is probable that Vr is simply an afformative, and that '-9^- 
i implies a clan-name nji, possibly from and ultimately from 
Cp (Sophereth). t. k. c. 

ZURISHADDAI § 43> as if ‘ my rock is 

Shaddai,’ but see below ; coyp[e]lCAAAl [BAF], and 
COypiCAAe [R]). father of the Sinieonite prince Shelu- 
miel, Nu. 16 ( 2 x 2 , coyplCAAA€l [F] I ^36 41 IOiqI). 
Under the form Salasadai he is mentioned along 
with his son Shelumiel { q . v . ) in the compiled genealogy 
of Judith (8 I, crapacradai [B], eaXa. [A], aapi. [N]). 
See Genealogies i., col. 1662, n. i. 

■pil (Zur) and (Shaddai?) may both be names of God (see 
Zur, Shaddai). But names (especially in P) being so often 
corrupt, it is not improbable that both were originally ethnics, 
and ultimately come respectively from nSIS (Zarephath) and 
haiiric"' (Ishmael). See Zuriel and Shaddai. Asshur = the 
southern Geshur, with which the Simeonites may have been 
connected. Possibly, too, the Banite name, A.MMIshaddai 
maybe a distorted form of Ishmael, and Shelumiel (^.z'). 
may also have a tribal reference. T. K. C. 

ZUZIM (D^T-IT), a people on the E. of the Jordan, 
Gen. 14 5t (cp Ham). Sym. qoi^ofiixfiv, 0ael laxvpd, 
perhaps reading either C'pty (Klo. Cesch. 107) or (cp 

Pesh. RJTi’t ‘ the mighty ones,' and the form C'CICo Zamzum- 
MIM. See Emim). At any rate, we cannot venture to connect the 
n.anle with that of the Roman military station Ziza, SE. of 
Heshbon. Sayce’s theory {Crit. Mon. 160 yC) is also too 
hazardous. Probably the Zuzim are to be identified with the 
Zamzu.mmim and are a branch of the Rephaim — i.e.^ 

probably of the Sareph.lthim. cm? in fact have come from 
D'nS (Perizzites (though the plur. of 'ns does not actually 
occur) ; 'ns itself may be a corruption of 'nsiJf* Periz- 
ziTE, Rephaim. T. K. C. 
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